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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, May 6, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, our hearts go out in 
gratitude to Thee for this glorious spring day, token of Thy 
presence and continued care. Bring us, we beseech Thee, 
within the scope of Thy holy influence, that our thoughts may 
harmonize with Thy thoughts and our hearts beat in unison 
with Thy great loving heart, that our work may be in con- 
sonance with the eternal fitness of things, and so redound to 
the good of our fellow men. In the spirit of the Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was’ read and | 


approved. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
4418, to place agricultural implements and other articles on 
the free list. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union, for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4413. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIeLps]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I trust I shall not worry the 
patience of the distinguished leader of the minority [Mr. Mann] 
with the few extemporary remarks that I shall make in the short 
space of time that has been allotted tome. It seems that he has 
been greatly wearied in the last few days by the new Members on 
this side of the Chamber. A few days ago he attacked the new 
Members on this side and stamped upon us the brand of igno- 
rance. 
and believed that he would have the moral courage to apologize 
for it. But after careful consideration, Mr. Chairman, I have 


come to the conclusion that it is the presence and not the con- | 


duct, the strength and not the weakness, of the new Members of 
this side that is troubling the waters for the senior Member on 
that side. 

It is the presence of the new Members on this side that made 
it possible to elect Hon. CHamp CLarK Speaker; it is their pres- 
ence that enabled this side to overthrow the machine of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] that had been manipu- 
lated in the interest of the monopolies of this country for so 
many years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is the presence of the new Members on this side that makes 
it possible to enact Democratic measures into law, so far as 
this House is concerned, and to fulfill the Democratic promises 
made to the people in the last campaign. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a district that is probably more 
divided in its industries than any other district represented in 
this Congress. I represent a district composed of 13 counties, 
7 of which are in the fertile blue-grass regions of Kentucky, 
where agriculture is the principal industry, with the other 6 
lying in the mountainous section where the mineral wealth is un- 
told, and one of the latter being noted for its iron and lumber- 
ing industries. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were guided by personal feelings, I might 
oppose some features of this bill, but I am not here for the per- 
sonal interests of myself or any other man. I am here in the 
interest of my constituents, my State as a whole, and my coun- 
try at large. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The best friends that I have in this world, aside from niy | 


immediate family, are the largest manufacturers of lumber 
in Kentucky, and it is urged from that side of the Chamber 


that this bill will lead to the destruction of the lumbering in- | 


dustries of our country. I dispute that statement. I realize 
that it will make lumber a trifle cheaper and lighten the bur- 
dens of those who consume it, who are largely in the majority 
in my district, as well as the country at large, and I am here 
in the interest of the whole people and not a few people. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

For every manufacturer of lumber in my district there are 
hundreds of builders of homes and thousands of farmers who 
need to buy lumber every year for consumption on their farms, 
and I would be unfaithful to the great trust they have con- 
fided in me if I failed to voice their sentiments and protect 
their interests on this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal during this debate 
about the farmer and the benefits that this bill will bring to 
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him. I am glad to hear that; I am a farmer myself. I live 

| in a country home and am proud of it. Every dollar that I 
| have in this world is invested in farming lands in Kentucky, 
|} and whatever brings prosperity to the farmers of the West, 
| the East, the North, and the South will likewise bring it to 
the farmers of Kentucky and myself as well. I am in sym- 
pathy with the farmer and guard his interests with jealous 
eare. But, while that is true, there is another class that must 
not be forgotten or neglected, but considered first in all legisla- 
tion. I speak, Mr. Chairman, “ of the toiling millions who con- 
stitute the bone and sinews of this Government in time of 
peace and stand as its bulwark of protection in time of war,” 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brow and support 
their families by their daily wage. I know their needs and 
hardships, and to them my heart returns. [Applause on the 
| Democratic side.] 


| I consider, Mr. Chairman, that the laborer will derive the 
| greatest benefits and reap the greatest harvest from this bill, 
because he buys every dollar’s worth of food that he and his 
| family consumes, while the farmer raises the greater portion 
of it on his farm, and food and clothing are the first and main 
| necessaries for which the laborer must provide, and he is 
hardly able to provide that under the existing high prices that 
have been forced upon him by the cruel and merciless hand of 
organized wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that I may not be misunderstood when 
I refer to organized wealth. I am not a fanatic, and I detest 
fanaticism. I do not place the stamp of greed upon every man 
who possesses wealth, or oppose him because he is wealthy. 
As a representative, in part, of this great industrial Nation, I 
realize that it is my plain duty to guard and protect the legiti- 
mate business interests of this country. And by doing this I 
do not antagonize the farmer and laborer, for these three great 
elements are dependent upon each other and their interests 
are mutual. The three go hand in hand, and the man who 
would strike a blow at either would perpetrate an injustice 
| against all. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do condemn the great gigantic trusts 
of this country that were born into existence through Repub- 
| lican legislation and have become so strong, so powerful, and 
so full of greed that they are dismantling and crushing out of 
existence the independent manufactories of the land and plac- 
ing through unjust tariff taxation the yoke of oppression on 
the neck of labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Another man, or another class, who will derive great benefit 
from this bill is the merchant. That may sound strange to 
some, but, Mr. Chairman, I know from whence I speak. I was 
for a number of years a commercial traveler, and I am proud 
that I have the honor to be identified with that great body of 
business men who represent the great commercial interests of 
this country. Our honorable Speaker [Mr. CrarKk], in a speech 
last winter, referred to the commercial travelers as the torch- 
lights of information. I do not take that view of it, but I class 
| them as the reach, the kingbolt, and, in fact, the running gear 
of the great carriage of commerce. They keep the wheels of 

business rolling, and by competition within their own ranks 
| bring lower prices for the consumer when not hindered by the 

trusts. So, in that line of business, I have had an opportunity 
to see and understand what the merchants of this country were 
confronted with by reason of the high prices and the rules of 
| the trusts that manufacture the products that they sell daily. 
It has been almost impossible for them to make a legitimate 
profit on their merchandise, because of the continual ad- 
| vancing prices and the unsettled condition of trade. And, 
| another thing, if they care to deviate from the prices fixed 
| by the trust they are put on the black list, and the supply of 
the product is discontinued to them, and by this rule their 
| hands are absolutely tied, and they must bow to the dominant 
will of the great monopolies. So, it is apparent that by plac- 
ing on the free list the articles mentioned in this bill, the 
| merchant will be benefited as well as the consumer. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to draw just a little picture of the 
| grand old Republican Party that we have heard so much of. 
But I want to say in advance that I would not apply this 
picture to the entire Republican Party, for the rank and file 
of the Republican Party, like the rank and file of all other 
parties, is honest and sincere. But that element of that 
party, Mr. Chairman, has been deceived, misled, and misused 
by their leaders, to whom this picture does so fittingly 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The Republican Party, Mr. Chairman, joined in wedlock 
about 16 years ago with Miss Money. The rights of marriage 
were solemnized by the then distinguished Dingley; and, Mr. 
Chairman, they were not bidden by their uniter, as were the 
first couple that were ever joined in wedlock, to go forth and 
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multiply and replenish the earth, but they received the prom- 
ise that they should in time to come own and control the 
wealth of the world. They took up their abode in the 
National Capitol and were prosperous and happy. But, un- 
fortunately for the American people, there was never a legiti- 
mate heir born to this union. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 
manipulation breathed into them the spirit of 
named one of them Andrew, another one John P., 
one John D. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And they, like most adopted children, have been running their 
parents ever since. Father Republican directed his companion 
to go out in the fields of industry and take care of his sons, 
and said, “I will remain in the National Capital and see that 
measures are enacted into law that will enable our sons to 
do whatsoever they will, and accomplish whatever they wish 
in the business affairs of the land. Go build factories, and I 
will enact laws that will enable them to collect from the 
American consumer a double, yea, a treble, profit on their 
manufactured products, by placing upon the statute books a 
tariff law that will restrict foreign competition. Go purchase 
for a trifle the hidden mineral wealth that lies in the bowels of 
the earth, and I will give you tariff protection that will make 
it worth untold millions; go develop the oil fields, and I will 
make the tariff duty so high on oil that foreign oil will never 
strike a blaze in this tariff-protected land of ours.” And, Mr. 
Chairman, when Father Republican saw how well oil had 
worked, he decided to try water for a project, and he put John 
P. to building railroads on water stock. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

And, Mr. Chairman, he did not stop there. He enacted laws 
that enabled them to go into the great undeveloped West and 
grab the great public domain that should have been reserved 
for our homeless. Nor did he stop there. He enacted laws 
that enabled them to seize the great water-power sites of 
the West, which enabled them to fasten their monopolistic grip 
on the farming sections of the arid lands. Ah, Mr. Chairman, 
nor did he stop there. Old Glory was hardly unfurled under 
Alaska’s skies until he made provisions for them to seize and 
monopolize the coal that lies beneath Alaska’s soil. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the work of building this monopolistic struc- 
ture was not done by guess. Every corner stone and every 
piece of material contained in it was cut and laid by a blue- 
print drawn by a Republican architect, and the workmen who 
built it were put through rigid examination before they were 
employed, and no man was permitted to even act as hod 
carrier who was not an admirer of the plan. 

These examinations were held, Mr. Chairman, in the political 
fields. When a man of the Republican Party expressed his 
desire to go to the National Congress he was interviewed 
right away by a special agent who was a member of the build- 
ing committee, and if this aspirant was not in full sympathy 
with the plans of the structure he was then and there “ canned” 
and laid on the shelf, regardless of his efficiency or his noble- 
ness of character or love for the American people. Wher the 
Democrats made their nominations the agents were likewise 
sent to the Democratic candidates, and if they seemed inclined to 
antagonize this monopolistic work, that was so rapidly pro- 
gressing, a sufficient amount of the money that these monsters 
had wrung from the pockets of the American people by tariff 
taxation was poured into his district to secure his defeat. And 
by this practice, Mr. Chairman, they kept in the National Con- 
gress a sufficient number of Senators and Representatives who 
were in sympathy with their plans to keep them moving on. 
That has been done repeatedly, and we know it. 

Another asset they had was the old soldiers. They went into 
the East, the North, and the West and appealed to the soldiers 
to stand by them, saying, “ You receive your pensions from us 
and must rally to our support.” When congressional campaigns 
came every pensioner was expected to fall in line, and so he 
did. But after awhile, Mr. Chairman, the pensioners, the men 
who took up their muskets and left home and loved ones and 
went forward to offer their bodies as targets and their lives 
as sacrifices on the battle field that the Union might not be dis- 
solved discovered that there were discriminations between them. 
They began to investigate and found that the men who had served 
for four long years in the Civil War, who had done service for 
their country and honor to themselves, were not, in many in- 
stances, receiving as much money as those who had served 
from 90 days to 6 months, who probably never shouldered a 
musket or saw actual service. They began to ask themselves 
the question how it had occurred and began to discover the 
reason. 


life. 
and another 
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The reason, Mr. Chairman, was that these fortunate creatw: 
were better politicians than they themselves. And the Re 
sentative came to Congress indebted to these politicians 
gave special attention to their claims, and I say—and it . 
not be disputed—that the men who are receiving the most | 
eral pensions to-day are the soldiers who are the best politic 
and not the men who endured the most hardships, who bra, 
the greatest dangers, and did the most for their country 
fought the hardest for their country’s rights. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] 

Another great asset upon which they have relied is the « 
ored vote. They seek to arouse the passion of the colored \ 
by reminding him of the days of slavery. They say to 
“We are the gods of liberty, through us your freedom ¢a: 
and at the same time reestablishing slavery among the vw 
people of the world by advocating and conducting white-s 
trade by importing white-pauper laborers from Europe 
subjecting them to a most deplorable condition of slavery, 
placing them in guarded factories and mines at a less | 
than the American laborer can subsist on. Instead of mak! 
him an American citizen they make him an American 
and place him in competition to the American labor, even 
colored laborer of the South, for the purpose of increasing 
fortunes of some of the most gigantic trusts of this country. 

These schemes have been popular, but they are getting « 
The people have begun to awaken, and the time is coming 
they can no longer be controlled by fairy tales. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expir 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield five minutes more to the ¢ 
tleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the people all over the count 
everywhere, have heard of the good things that were to « 
The laboring men, who had heard the slogan of the “ full dim 
pail” for many years, began to realize that it was harder { 
them to pay their grocery bills than ever before, and began | 
wonder where the trouble was. They began to read for the: 
selves, they began to think for themselves, and began to fi 
Mr. Chairman, that the wealth of the country was being « 
centrated into the hands of a few by the machine of the Repu! 
lican Party, or the laws which that machine had placed vu) 
the statute books. 

Mr. Chairman, I love the American people for their honesty, 
loyalty, and independence. They are firm in their convictio 
They are loyal to their friends, and so long as the Republi 
Party had them believing that it was the friend of 
laboring man, the toiling masses stood shoulder to should 
with that party in political warfare, but, Mr. Chairman, wh 
they began to realize that they had been deceived, when tho) 
began to realize that the protective-tariff system was protecti 
the classes and oppressing the masses—and this fact daw: 
upon them in 1910—they raised up in their might and demanded 
their rights at the polls on November Sth and commissioned 
to do the work in which we are now engaged and will soon com- 
plete. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard it said on that side of 1 
House that this free-list bill would not become a law. I want 
to say to the gentlemen that it will become a law. It will p: 
this House, and if defeated in a Republican Senate or vetoed! 
by a Republican President it will again come before a Den 
cratic House in 1913, be passed by a Democratic Senate, anid 
signed by a Democratic President. [Applause on the Demo 
eratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in conclusion that the sto. 
the Republican Party has been telling the people, for lo! t! 
many years, have become stale and will no longer endure, 
the still, small voice of justice that spoke the principles « 
Democracy into existence so long ago is to-day appealing ¢ 
the men of this Republic to rise up in a spirit of true and i 
dependent citizenship and restore to the hands of the peo)! 
the reins of this Government, where they so justly belong 
The sovereign will of justice has decreed that the wig of lam! 
wool shall be lifted from the head of the wolf—this tariff 
machine—and the yoke of oppression from the neck of labor. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes | 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, at the very commencement of 
my remarks I want to deny the assertion which has been maid: 
on the Republican side of this Chamber that the pending fr 
list bill is a compensatory measure given to the farmers to co) 
pensate them for the Canadian reciprocity agreement, which 
passed the House about two weeks ago. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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There is absolutely nothing in that contention. ( 
an article upon this free-list bill which is not the fulfillment of 
a Democratic pledge made to the people for the last 10 years. 
We promised them on the stump, on the platform, on the floor 
of this House, and in our campaign book, long before we ever 
dreamed that there was going to be any legislation on a Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement, that we would put agricultural im- 
plements, meat products, cotton bagging and ties, and other 
products and articles in the pending bill upon the free list. 


have been presented by the Democratic Party to the considera- 
tion of this House whether we had had any Canadian reci- 
procity legislation or not. 

The passage of this bill will be a fulfillment of another Demo- 
cratic promise. It is in no way a measure to compensate the 
farmer for the reciprocity agreement, which we contend is 
absolutely no detriment to him, but, on the contrary, a benefit, 
for every Democrat believes that a tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts is a sham and a pretense. 

I have been amused during the long debate on Canadian reci- 
procity and the pending free-list bill to find that only one Mem- 
ber on the Republican side has had the boldness to defend the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. The distinguished ex-Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], says that he agrees with the 
President of the United States that it was the greatest tariff 
bill ever enacted, but I find that no other Member on that side 
has the boldness or the temerity to make such an assertion. 
Those who two years ago were so enthusiastic in support of 
that measure are now as silent as the grave, and are unwilling 
to commit themselves by saying one word of praise in its be- 
half. I trust that this presages the coming of a better day, 
the abandoning by the Republican Party of the doctrines and 
principles of protection. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
great masses of the American people have become dissatisfied 
with these principles; that they are tired of a system of taxa- 
tion which keeps one hundred men poor to make one man enor- 
mously rich. 

Using the Federal power of taxation in levying tariff duties 
as a pretext for the collection of revenue and the upbuilding 
of infant industries, and this power early leaning to privilege 
and favoritism, it has encouraged a protective-tariff system, 
which, expanding beyond the fondest hopes of its advocates, 
now stifles all competition and has promoted the development 
and growth of gigantic trusts and combines, the method and 
magnitude of whose operations are causing uneasiness and 
coneern to all thoughtful minds. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

Protection is the legitimate offspring of favoritism and privi- 
lege. It means a corrupted and coerced ballot. It means an 
endless train of perpetual lobbyists. It is a harbinger of woe 
and want and misery and dissatisfaction. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] It gives bounties to its favorites and extends 
subsidies to the few at the expense of the many. It has driven 
the American flag from the face of the seas. As John G. Car- 
lisle once said, “It puts the Government into partnership with 
certain classes of its citizens, and while it compels others to 
furnish the capital, allows its favorites to receive all the profits.” 
It levels legislation to the dignity of a bargain counter, for if 
one protectionist is given a tax on an article he makes to benefit 
his private business, he is more than willing in return to make 
all the people contribute a tax and a subsidy to insure any 
other protectionist’s private business a profit. It leads to the 
worst form of governmental extravagance by its insidious and 
indirect method of plundering the people. It means the develop- 
ment and growth of gigantic trusts, for having stifled all com- 
petition by prohibitive and outrageous tariff rates, a complete 
monopoly on all articles of consumption and manufacture is 
assured. It means giving one man permission to thrust his hand 
into another man’s pockets and, forcibly taking from him the 
product of his sweat and his toil, convert it to his own use 
without the fear of the criminal law. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Protection leads to aristocracy, as rude an aristocracy as 
sprang up in ancient days, when superiority of brain and bratvn 
brought about caste and caste brought about privilege. In the 
days of the Grachii, this aristocracy of wealth and power, 
arrogant and oppressive, owned all the land and worked it with 
slaves, forcing the people away from the farms to the cities 
and the highways. To-day, over 2,000 years after the Grachii 
laid down their lives in defense of civil liberty, to-day, by 
favored legislation, we find that a few tariff-swollen industries, 


like the aristocracy of old, are cornering the wealth and prop- | 


erty of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Those who believe in this aristocracy of wealth and power 
find their American authority in Alexander Hamilton, the god 
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of Republican idolatry and the source of all their inspiration. 
You gentlemen will doubtless remember that a 


week or two 


| ago, when two resolutions were sent in from the Senate, one 


appropriating $100,000 for a monument to Jefferson and one 
appropriating $100,000 for a monument to Hamilton, that when 
the name of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, the great commoner, the defender and palladium 


| of the people’s rights was mentioned, not a word of approval 
| was heard upon that side of the Chamber, but when the name 
This same, this identical bill would, at the first opportunity, | 





of Alexander Hamilton, the defender of privilege, the champion 
of caste, the exponent of a centralized form of government, 


~ 


| who would have made of the infant Republic a monarchy with- 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] | 


out a throne, and placed in charge of its destinies a king with- 
out a scepter, when his name was mentioned, upon that side of 
the House there rang tumultuous and deafening and approving 
applause. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

This great exponent of a centralized form of government once 
said, “Society divides itself into two political divisions, the 
few and the many, who have distinct interests. The aris- 
tocracy ought to be entirely separate. Their power should be 
permanent,” continued this champion of caste, “ and they should 
have the caritas liberorum.” 

He believed, as many protectionists believe to-day, that the 
aristocracy, the recipients of special legislation, who by means 
of these governmental privileges have raised themselves above 
their fellows, that this aristocracy of wealth and power alone 
are competent to legislate and think for the rest of mankind. 
Despite the applause which rang so loud upon that side of the 
Chamber, it is a consoling thought that nowhere among the 
great masses of the people—the people whom Hamilton was 
afraid to trust—it is a consoling thought that nowhere among 
them do we find his ardent disciples. The man who wants a 
privilege, the man who represents the great interests, the man 
who reaches out for favored legislation and seeks special pro- 
tection is the man who invokes the spirit of the dead Fed- 
eralist. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Protection means a hardship to American labor, for it enor- 
mously raises the price of everything he eats and wears, while 
the tax on raw materials keeps out importations. If this tax 
were removed, there would be cheaper raw products and more 
material to go into finished articles, which would bring a les- 
sened cost to the consumer and greater prosperity to all. The 
large increase of the amount of raw material put into manu- 
factured articles would give increased employment to thousands 
now idle but vainly seeking work at the factories. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The protectionist tells us that by reason of protection he will 
give higher wages to the workingman. Ah, my friends, primi- 
tive man, sleeping in dens and caves, living on raw and un- 
cooked food, starting in trembling dread at every sound, des 
perately matching his cunning against the cunning of the beast, 
fought for his food and the preservation of his life. But now, 
after centuries of civilization, how walled up in a great factory, 
shut out from the light of day, filling his lungs with dust and 
ashes, toiling and sweating 12 hours out of the 24, yielding his 
blood, his muscle, and often his life to the rapacious greed of 
the manufacturing trusts, the workingman employed by these 
trusts is looking in vain for an increased wage by reason of 
increased protection. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The legislation of Solon, 600 years before the birth of Christ, 
repealed the crnel and unnatural law, where a man, unable to 
meet his obligations, became the slave of his creditor: but there 
is no modern Solon, who has set free the thousands of indus 
trial slaves working in the manufactories of Pittsburg and 
other cherished homes of protection in the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The protectionist tells us that by reason of the increased 
profit he wrings from all the people by tariff taxation he is 
enabled to give better wages to the workingman. Of course he 
is able to, but will he do it? The tariff-protected owner of a 
great factory is able to pay $20 a barrel for his flour and $1 a 
pound for his meat, but does he do it? He pays the regular 
market price for his flour and his meat; the same market price 
that the man working in his factory from dawn until dark 
pays for his flour and his meat. 

Of course he is able to pay better wages to his workingmen, 
but he will not do it, and, in proof of what I say, I am reliably 
informed that over 75 per cent of the laboring men employed 


| in the great manufacturing cities of Providence and Pittsburg, 


favored homes of protection in the United States, that over 75 
per cent of this labor are foreigners, many of whom can neither 
read, write, nor speak the English language, and are thus em- 
ployed because they can be secured cheaper and at lower wages 
than American labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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I do not believe that the wages of the American workingmen 
are higher than those abroad. ‘They may look more in dollars 
and cents, but our labor is the most efficient in the world. By | 
reason of the skill of American labor and the improved ma- | 
chinery of the manufacturer, our labor can produce consider- | 
ably more in a given time than the labor of other countries. 
I have heard it stated several times upon the floor of this | 
House that our labor can perform three times as much in a | 
given time as the labor of other countries. And suppose he 
does get a few cents more in actual wages, why, by reason of 
outrageous tariff legislation, $1 in Europe will often buy as 
much as $2 will buy here. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, if 
the enormous profits the tariff-swollen manufacturers now re- 
ceive were doubled that the wages of American labor would | 
increase 1 cent, for the protectionist is selfish; he is unwilling 
to divide his spoil with anyone. [Applause on the Democratic | 
side. } 

If, Mr. Chairman, the condition of the American workingman 
has improved, I for one will never believe that this condition 
has been brought about either through tariff legislation or by | 
the gencrosity of the great manufacturing trusts of the country, | 
but rather that it has been wrung from these trusts by the in- 
creased demand for manufactured articles, by the improved ma- 
chinery of the manufacturer, by the efficiency and skill of the 
American workingman, and, above all, by the strength and po- 
tency and power of organized American labor. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Protection works a hardship on the 
farmer. He sells his products in competition with the world, 
yet everything he buys for his home, his farm, and his family 
pays tribute to the tariff. We have heard much in the last 
few days about taking the tariff away from the farmer. The 
protection friends of the farmer have attempted to deceive him 
by placing a tariff on agricultural products. This tax is noth- 
ing but a sham and a deception. The theory of a protected 
tariff is to protect the home product from competition from | 
abroad. Why, a tax of 1 cent or 100 cents upon each pound 
of short staple cotton brought into this country would have no 
more effect upon the price of short cotton than the fall of Troy, 
for short staple cotton is not imported into this country. Liver- 
pool does not export cotton to Vicksburg, because cotton can be 
bought cheaper in Vicksburg than it can in Liverpool, but 
Vicksburg does export cotton to Liverpool, because it can be 
sold for more in Liverpool than in Vicksburg. Paris does not 
export cattle and hogs, nor does Berlin and Moscow export 
wheat to Chicago. London does not export corn to St. Louis. 
Cattle, hogs, and live stock generally and corn and wheat and 
other agricultural products can be more profitably raised in the 
United States than they can abroad. 

If these products can not be successfully brought into the 
United States and sold at a profit, if it be impossible for for- 
eign agricultural products to successfully compete on American 
soil with American-raised products, then a tariff on these 





products of $1 or $10 would have absolutely no effect upon the | 


price of these products. It would have no effect, either by way 
of revenue to the Government or protection to the farmer. 
There would be no revenue to the Government, because foreign 
products could not afford to be brought into the United States 
and sold at a loss; and there would be no protection to the 
farmer, for there would be nothing to protect, as these products 
do not come into competition with American-raised products. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, flimsy pretexts of this kind are used to 
console the farmer for the millions of dollars wrung from his 
pockets every year by the plundering hand of a tariff. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

All that he makes he sells in competition with the world, 
regulated by the inexorable law of supply and demand; yet 
when he buys he is forced to pay to the Steel Trust a subsidy 
of over 11 cents on every pound of hinges and bolts that he 
may need for his house and his barn. He is forced to pay a 
tax of $4.50 on every $10 worth of chains that he may need on 
his farm. He is forced to pay a tariff of 40 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of table and kitchen utensils for his household. 
He is forced to give the trust an extra profit of 25 cents on 
every dollar he puts in a saw. He is forced to pay a tribute of 
$1.50 on a $10 plow and $1.20 on an $8 harrow. He is forced 
to pay 15 cents for every dollar that goes into a gin stand, into 
a harvester, a mowing machine, or a cultivator. He is forced 
to pay to the Agricultural Implement Trust a subsidy of $26.25 
on a $75 wagon. He is forced to pay to the three or four con- 
cerns which constitute the Bagging Trust a tax of over 5 cents 
for the bagging which wraps each bale of his cotton. 

The distinguished gentleman from Wyoming {Mr. Monpve.1] 
made a statement on the floor of the House the other day, in 
which he said, in response to a question propounded to him by 
me, that if the tax were taken off of cotton bagging the 
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revenue lost to the Government would be over $6,500,000. | 
confused the tax on bagging with that of burlaps, bags, and 

forth, for if every bale of cotton grown in the United Sta; 
based on a 12,000,000-bale crop, were wrapped in imported | 

ging it would only amount to about $625,000. Yet of 


| $625,000 less than $100,000 goes into the Treasury of the Un 


States; the balance, of over half a million dollars, is w: 
from the farmers of the South and goes into the coffers of 
Bagging Trust. It costs the farmers of the South over $600, 
to wrap the products of their soil, while binding twine, made f; 
the same vegetable, the same piece of jute, is given absolu 
free to the farmers of the West to bind up the products of thei: 
soil. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The farmer is forced to pay to the Woolen Trust three p 
for the blankets he puts upon his bed and upon every wo: 
article he may buy for his family to protect them from 
He is forced to pay this same tri 
subsidy of from $6 to $8 upon every $10 suit of woolen clot! 
he may buy for his boys. He is robbed and plundered 
thousand ways, and if he murmurs, if he is disposed to ol) 
to this system of legalized highway robbery, if he complains 
eause of this unjust discrimination, he is comforted and 


| soled by the assurance that his interest has been well ta 


care of, he has been protected as well as the manufacturer, 
he has been given a tax on agricultural products. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen on the other side of the C) 
ber may talk about the beauties and glories of protection 
they are black in the face, but the fact remains that the A: 
ean people, becoming dissatisfied with the unjust and une: 
system of taxation prevailing in this country, have turne 
regulation of these matters over to the Democratic Party 
plause on the Democratic side]—a party founded upon 


| principles of right and justice, as eternal, as everlasting as | 


hills themselves. Millions of anxious people to-day are turn 
their eyes in this direction and looking to us to tear down 

great wall of protection which stands between them and | 

perity. The dismal prophecies of ruin and disaster made 
our political opponents, as they saw the power of governme 

control slipping from them, after nearly half a century of al 

and misrule of that power, have turned out to be about as t: 
as the average Republican promise. [Applause on the De: 
cratic side. ] 

The wise, conservative policy adopted by the Democr: 
Members of this House since the November election has exciic 
the admiration of the country and won even.the reluctant 
spect of our adversaries. The Democratic Party to-day st» 
united, shoulder to shoulder, like a Grecian phalanx, presenting 
an impenetrable, an impregnable front to all enemies of gov! 
government and equal legislation. [Applause on the I: 
eratie side.] 

The absolute harmony prevailing in our counsels and 
fixed and steady determination to carry out every promise and 
pledge made by our party may well cause consternation in t!) 
ranks of the opposition. Those whose only hope to regain lost 
political preferment is to profit by the errors of their ad 
saries have at least thus far met with a cruel, a bitter dis.)- 
pointment. 

But, Mr. Chairman, far be it from me at this or any other 
time to present the appearance of boasting over the destroyei 
fortunes of a fallen, a repudiated, and a demoralized adversiry. 
It would be too ungenerous. Still all teachings of the past, : 
lessons of history, are criterions by which the wise who wou 
profit are guided. 

A little over two years ago a great political party assumed tlic 
responsibilities of government. In absolute control of eye’) 
governmental department, flushed with the intoxication of \ 
tory, drunk with the exercise of power, enriched by the sp: 
of office, strengthened by the dispensing of an enormous patron- 
age, swollen with the conceit of repeated and continued indors:- 
ment, fancying they possessed the confidence of a majority 
the American people, they were serene and confident in the fu! 
assurance of their strength and power. But to-day, despite ©! 
those tremendous advantages, to-day their majorities are go 
their pride is humbled, the confidence they once inspired 11s 
vanished, their strength and boasted power is dissipated, «: 
that once great political organization hopelessly and helpless’) 
drifting on a sea of broken promises was oh the Sth day ©! 
last November completely wrecked and shattered on the ro 
and shoals of duplicity and deception. [Applause on the De! 
cratic side.] 

It is sad to profit by the misfortunes of others, nevertheless 
wisdom would not permit, nor would prudence dictate or © 
mon sense approve, that we, commissioned by an indignant 201 
disappointed people, should invade the depths of error and col:- 
mit ourselves to the similar fate which has characterized your 


L 
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course, crowned as it has been by deception and defeat. 
plause on the Democratic side.] . 

The promise made by you with apparent sincerity to the 
people, but shamelessly broken and betrayed, that promise is 
now committed to our hands for redemption, by the lessening 
of burdens made grievous and unbearable, by unjust dis- 
crimination and unpardonable partiality. And responsibility 
for failure to lift these burdens will be laid at your door, when 
all earnest and honest effort, here in this House accomplished, 
shall meet with either indorsement or rejection at your hands 
in other places, as you will, and possess the power to do. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, an honest reduction of the prohibitive rates 
of this outrageous tariff is what the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people demand, expect, and implore; and, so help me God, 
I believe and feel, in spite of Republican protest and Republican 
opposition, that the Democratic Party is going to give it to them. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

The reduction of these prohibitive rates may affect some 
manufactories which have fattened at the expense of the public. 
It may reduce the enormous profits of some tariff-swollen in- 
dustries. It may make some of the recipients of favored legisla- 
feel resentful and abused. It may do all this, but an 
reduction of the prohibitive rates of this tariff will 


[Ap- 


tion 


honest 





result in tremendous importance and benefit to the great 
sasses of the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 


And though the spoilsman and the camp follower, like the 
Arabs of old, may “fold their tents and silently steal away,” 
yet all patriotic lovers of their country and good government 
will remain. 

Mr. Chairman, since man first established an organized goy- 
ernment there has always been present those who sought to 
further their own selfish ends at the expense of that govern- 


ment. Such selfishness is present in our country to-day. Spe- 
cial interest and favored legislation are now interwoven 


throughout the warp and woof of our system of government. 
The struggle for the rights of man, for equal legislation, which 
1as been going on for centuries, is going on to-day. Every man 
who presumes to legislate for others must take part in this 
struggle. For him there can be no middle ground. He will be 
ferced out into the open field. He will be forced to stand on the 
one side or the other, for the skulker and the coward will be 


shot between the lines. On the side of manhood, of civic 
virtue, of human liberty, of equal legislation, of local self- 


government, of the Constitution of the fathers; or, on the side 
of privilege and class, of the dollar and its material reward, of 
favored legislation and Federal encroachment. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, enough has certainly ‘been said 
on this measure to justify action one way or the other without 
further debate; and my excuse for inflicting this effusion upon 
this unoffending presence is that I have heard from the boys at 
home. [Laughter and applause.} 

This farmers’ free-list bill is the logical complement to the 
Canadian reciprocity bill in that it unlocks to a freer exchange 
of commodities the door so long kept closed bythe restrictive 
policy of Republican protection. Mcreover, it is a step toward 
the reduction of the much-discussed high cost of living, which 
is perhaps felt most acutely by that class of people known as 
the farmer and laboring man. 

It has always been asserted by the apostles of high protec- 
tion on that side of the House that by giving the farmer 
cheaper commodities we do an injustice to the workingman: 
but now that you seem to be impaled on the other horn of the 
dilemma, you face about and tell us that by giving the laboring 
man cheaper commodities we do an injustice to the farmer. 
You set your argument like the Arkansas negro set his ‘coon 
trap—-so as to catch ‘em a-comin’ and a-gwine. 

When I was being initiated into the book learning of the 
white man I was caused to take up a study called philosophy, or 
physies. By that study I came, in my simple way, to under- 
stand something of the principles of gravitation and equilibrium. 
One of the examples given my class was that of the seesaw. 
We were shown, by practical application, that when weight 
was applied to one end of the seesaw gravitation inevitably 
overcame equilibrium; that end went down and the other end 
np. But now our friends across the aisle seem to be following 
some kind of nebulous, will-o’-the-wisp sophistry which teaches 
that beth ends of the seesaw can be raised at once. 


Ah! my friends of the minority, you can not ride both ends | 
We know that you | 


of the seesaw at one and the same time. 
are professional political acrobats, but you can not perform 
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the impossible feat of ridin 
posite directions. [Applaus« 
If your protective policy 


gS tw norses <0) h exactly oO] 
on the Democratic 
realiy us 

if it actually gives them higher prices for th od 

by the simple reasoning of deduction ebody n pay t 
freight. You can not take something from l i I 

knows that if the ‘protected manufacturing industry ‘ » an 

additional profit, it is done at the expen md 

of agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and you i 
throw dust in the eyes of the American farm vitl 
tective-farm-product “ bunco.” Don ( 

the American laborer, either, for whatever 

may make of your tariff plunder, 
the workingman that he is getting a squ 





you can 


| spoils. 


Against your 
inequality and injustice. 
been carried to the limit of 
side of the House believe that, whether legalized 
craft has no vested rights and inequa 
claim to respectability. [Applause.] 


protective-tariff system 
We 


unmitigated graf ind 
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Some of the boys at home 
about the products of Mexico, 
‘ t . ' } 
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cattle and their products. 

{ will insert in Recogp some dat 
tistical Abstract and Commerce and Finan of 1909, a 
study of which should put to an eternal end all ghost | 
in that vicinity: 


the 


CATTLE 


ted from 
inance,’ 1909) : 
Exported to Mexico, 1909 (p. 468, Commerce and Finance, 

1909) 372 
Total cattle United States Jan. 1, 

tistical Abstract, 1909) 
Total cattle in Mexico, 


. COAI 





Imp Mexico, 1909 (p. 164, Commerce 


in 
OO). OO) 
157 


1902 ; : 5, 142 


situminous, imported 
merce and Finance 


from Mexico, 


1909 (Tt °0O6 Com 
1909) __ inlaws . i 42 
Anthracite, exported Mex i909 (p ; ree 
Iinance, 1909) p . 1, 049 

tite ious, exported to Mexico, 1909 (p. 510, ¢ e 
and Pinan 1909) _- a i G6 
tal anthrac¢ tuced in United Sta 1909 
Statistical Abstract, 1909) 
Total bituminous produced in the United 

(p. 594, Statistical Abstract, 1909) 296, 041, 021 
Anthracite and bituminous in Oklahoma, 190 (p 4, 

Statistical Abstract, 1909) 


Lo 
t 


i< 


Estimated supply in Oklahoma (p. 31, Statistical Abstract, 
1909) ___ 79 


Imported from Mexico, 1909 (p. 297, Comr > an 

Finance, 1909), value $321_-_- : 6. 978 
Exported to Mexico, 1909 (p. 660, Commerce and Finance, 

RG hs: CHD Bi, ROO icttitimiinnnmnn 27, 554, 581 


If these “ Mexican ghost hunters” will glance but ca 
into these figures they will find that the total number 


in the United States on January 1, 1910, was over 69,000,000 he 


sually 
ttle 


of “"} 


and the total number of cattle in Mexico, from the last reports I 
have been able to get, was only a little over 5,000,000. The popu 
lation of the United States, by the recent census, is something 
like 92,000,000 persons, that of Mexico something over 13,000,000 


persons. By a simple calculation it will be seen that in the 
United States there are about 7 cattle to every 9 persons, while 


in Mexico there are only 7 cattle to every 17 Ww! 
does this show? It shows that if the tariff removed and 


the bars taken down between the two countri the movemen 


of cattle products must necessarily be toward Mexico ! 
than from Mexico, so that instead of the much-fenred rt 
tion of Mextcan beef our southwestern stockmen will | e an 


opportunity to supply the Mexican trade. 
This calls to my mind the panic of the oil and coal operato 


of Oklahoma two years ago when the Payne-Aldrich tarifi " 
was under consideration. It then looked as if the tariff would 


be reduced on oil, and the oil magnates of our country tl rod 
the corridors of every hotel in this city. 


We were told that with a low tariff Mexican oi 


vv ‘ 
tically displace the product of Texas and Oklahoma, and 
will be seen from above figures that Mexico 1 to 
that very year only 6,975 gallons, valued at $521 hi l 
for Mexican consumption 27,554,581 gallo va f 
$1,184,398. In other words, for every gallo ( “l 


into the United States from Mexico, about 4,000 gallons we 
exported from this country to Mexico. 
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We were told if oil were placed on the free list, it would 
eternally ruin all the independent producers. Oil was placed 
on the free list, the price has been maintained, and production 
in Oklahoma has increased ever since that date. 

We also heard ghost stories about Mexican coal supplying 
the American trade, and yet the above table shows that only 
42 tons of bituminous coal were imported from Mexico into the 
United States during the entire year 1909. 

COMPARISON WITH PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW FREE 





LIST. 

My Republican friends, you criticise this farmers’ free-list 
bill. Let us see how it compares with your free list in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

One of the first things that arrests our attention in your free 
list is apatite, yet the only thing you have given the farmer 
with which to satisfy this appetite is manna; and as manna 
does not seem to be raining from the skies any more, in these 
days ef boasted Republican prosperity, we have given the 
farmer something more substantial, by placing in our free list 
all kinds of meats, bread, breakfast food, and meal and flour 
of all character and description. 

Dragon’s blood and dried blood are on the Republican free | 
list. How perfectly in keeping with the blood-sucking policy of | 
a high protective tariff! Instead of these sanguinary exhibits 
we give to the farmer free barbed wire, free baling wire, free 
fence wire, and free cotton ties. 

Fossils and skeletons are on your free list. An archrelogical 
research instituted by our retrenchment committee just before 
the convening of this session of Congress disclosed the exist- 
ence of fossils galore right about the sacred precincts of this 
Chamber. All of them have been exported at a saving to the 
people of more than $180,000 per annum. But if you are look- 
ing for skeletons, just peep into a Republican closet and you 
will find enough skeletons to frighten an Alabama negro into 
the Gulf of Mexico. We do not recognize the existence of fos 
sils and skeletons in the Democratic Party, so we have given 
to the farmer free timber and free lumber—surcease to the 
homebuilder from the extortions of the Lumber Trust. 

Leeches! Shades of Lincoln! My Republican friends, is there 
no limit to your presumption? If there is anything on earth 
that this country has become overstocked with during your Re- 
publican system of high protection, it is leeches. During the 
very days of the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
right abyut the corridors of this Capitol could be found con- 
stantly a home production of full-fledged, life-size leeches, suffi- 
cient in number to supply the American market for the next 
century to come, and they will abide with us so long as we 
adhere to the policy of protection. Instead of free leeches, we 
give to the farmer free shoes, free saddles, free harness, free 
belting, and all other products of leather free of duty. 

But we are going to be perfectly fair with our Republican 
friends. In one point, you have been extremely generous to the | 
American farmer. You have given him free radium. This 
wonderful substance, we all know, is worth about a million dol- 
lars an ounce, if indeed there is an ounce in the entire world 
to-day. Now, just think what a terrible fix an American farmer 
would be in if he had to pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on all the imported radium he uses.. Notwithstanding this 
solicitude of the Republican Party, I believe that the farmers 
in my part of the country will look with more favor upon free 
cotton bagging, free burlaps, and other materials suitable for 
covering the staple crop of the South. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe we would be unfair and unjust 
to the leaders of the great Republican Party if we should close 
this comparison without calling attention to the fact that they 
have placed upon the free list the wonderful articles of divi-divi 
and spunk. For lo, these many years it has required all the 
spunk the American farmer could muster to “divy” with the 
Agricultural Implement Trust that has been made possible by 
your high protective tariff, and which now sits upon the neck 
of the American farmer like the Old Man of the Sea sat on 
Sinbad the Sailor. We think the American farmer has been 
tortured quite long enough, so by this bill we propose to clip 
the tentacles of this hydra-headed monster by giving the farmer 
free plows, free harvesters, free harrows, free reapers, free 
thrashing machines, free cotton gins, free farm wagons, and all 
other agricultural implements absolutely free of duty, much to 
the confusion and mystification of the usually astute mind of 
the distinguished leader of the minority in this House. 


MINORITY LEADER’S CRITICISM. 


The genial leader of the minority in this House is admittedly 
a man of transcendent ability. Many times have I, as other 
Members, sat in my seat in this Chamber and admired, yea, 
even marveled with amazement at, what seemed to be his 
almost boundless information and infinite understanding, not 
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only of the tariff, but all other questions of economics and ¢ 
erumental affairs. Yet, when analyzed, we find this gentlema 
bitter three hours’ castigation of this farmers’ free-list bil! 
be purely along the lines of technical detail rather than 
attack on the principle involved. The summa summarum of 
three hours’ hypercritical, hair-splitting criticism was his 
ability to properly define agricultural implements. “The m 
tain labored and brought forth a mouse.” 

After the gentleman’s experience with the Payne-Ald 
tariff law, written by his own party, it is little wonder that 
now demands obiter dictum decisions even before first aci 
is taken on a tariff bill. Since the Payne-Aldrich tariff ro 
was run over him two years ago, like a refractory mule that 
been hit over the head with a blind bridle, he is a litt 
“skittish.” [Laughter and applause.] 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY, 

When the Canadian reciprocity bill passed this House n 
of our friends on that side found a great deal of fault with 
because we did not amend this treaty and place many < 
things on the free list. I am sorry the education of our fri 
across the way has been so sadly neglected along the lin 
international law. It has always been my understanding | 
the making of an agreement required the consent of two « 
tracting parties, and that it was equally necessary to cons 
both these parties if amendments were to be brought about. 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. With pleasure. 

Mr. KOPP. Does the gentleman take the position that in | 
Canadian reciprocity, so called, the two Nations were conti 
ing parties? 

Mr. CARTER. Why, certainly. In the making of a tr 
between nations it is just as necessary to have the consen 
two contracting parties as in making an agreement betw 
individuals. 

Mr. KOPP. What authority has the President to enter int 
contract of this kind? 

Mr. CARTER. O Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in yieldi: 
to my friend from Wisconsin for any peftinent question, but | 
can not permit him to go into the closets of his party and draz 
forth his Republican skeletons to be dissected during the shv: 
time allotted to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KOPP. I would like the gentleman to answer the q 
tion. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman knows that this is a «: 
question of law, and I could not attempt to answer it and « 
plete my speech in the short time I have remaining. 
American people are not looking so much for methods as | 
are for results. 

I want to say further to the gentleman that had we, on t 
side, been given the opportunity of negotiating and making 
treaty from its incipiency, I am frank to confess that it mi: 
have been a much different document. We would have pl: 
many things on the free list it does not now contain and w 
have made other reductions. You must not be unmindful of | 
fact that this agreement was negotiated by a Republican Pre- 
dent with all the Republican ideas of high protection, and w», 
on this side, accepted it, not as expressive of our ideals, but 
the very best that could be wrung from a Republican admi 
tration. [Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Our genial friend from Michigan [Mr. Haminton] contri 
uted his protest against the Canadian reciprocity treaty. lic 
labored in great agitation and fear that the farmers of |\'s 
district were being treated unfairly, and said that by 
passage of this reciprocity treaty the first session of the Six: 
second Congress would go down in history as the “ antifarmers’ 
Congress.” 

Now, I am sorry the gentleman from Michigan, who is usua!!y 
so prompt in his attendance, seems to be absent to-day, for | 
wanted to ask him this question: For the same reason set for! 
by him, could not the present Republican administration !c 
known as the “ antifarmers’ administration’? And by the sa 
token, might not the present President, who negotiated 1! 
treaty, be considered as an “ antifarmers’ President”? And 
this “antifarmers’ President” should be renominated by |! 
Republican convention, would the distinguished gentleman, w!) 
is now shedding crocodile tears for his Michigan farmer © 
stituents, give this “ antifarmers’ candidate’” his support? 

ROOSEVELT MAGAZINE REBUKES PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS. 


I now desire to have placed in the Recorp an editorial frou 
the Outlook magazine, of February 25, 1911, under the capt 
“Canadian Reciprocity would Help the Farmers.” 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield for one more questic. : 

Mr. CARTER. With pleasure, sir. 

Mr. KOPP. The gentleman states that he will place in t!° 
Recorp an article to the effect that Canadian reciprocity wi! 
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help the farmers; is it the gentleman’s position that Canadian 
reciprocity will help the American farmer? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman anticipates my argument. I 
certainly am convinced that this Canadian reciprocity treaty 
wil enlarge and extend the market of the American farmer. 
But I simply want to say this to my “ insurgent friend. He 
should remember that this Outlook magazine is the same 
periodical that has on its staff as contributing editor one 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is the very bull-goose of Republican 
insurgency, and that ought to be sufficient guaranty to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. [Great laughter and applause.) 

‘ Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman explain the term he in- 
dulges in? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is Choctaw. 

Mr. ADAIR. That term is peculiar to Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I will open up my night school for the gen- 
tleman’s benefit privately. [Laughter.] 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WOULD HELP THE FARMERS. 
{From the Outlook, Feb. 25, 1911.] 


F ian reciprocity was commended last week in notable speeches 
trom ‘both President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt. The House of 
tepresentatives passed the reciprocity bill a few days later. 

Nearly every emocrat vot for it, and thus saved the day for 
President Taft, who was not even supported by a majority of his own 
party in the House. * * * 

That most of the progressive Republicans should find their places 
with the “standpatters” seems disconcerting. It is due, however, to 
a misconception on the part of many farmers of the Middle States and 
their Representatives in Congress as to the present protection afforded 
them. The proposed reciprocity would remove that protection. Hence 
the farmers declare that they are being discriminated against. Are 
they? Take the effect on corn. 


production last year exceeded 3,000,000,000 bushels. We 


As President Taft has pointed out, our | 
exported | 


44,000,000, and used the rest in domestic consumption, chiefly in raising | 


cattle. In consequence, of live cattle and packinghouse products we ex- 
ported no less than $135,000,000 worth. On the other hand, the Cana- 
dian production was only six-tenths of 1 per cent of ours. Moreover, 
we exported 6,000,000 bushels of corn to Canada. : f i 
concerned, therefore, the American farmer will remain king. reciprocity 
or no reciprocity. Second, how would the agreement affect wheat? 
The price of our wheat, as the President says, like that of Canada, 
tussia, Argentina, and every other wheat-exporting country, is fixed 
at Liverpool, the greatest wheat emporium, and is a result of competl- 
tion there of all the exporting countries. Hence our tariff duty makes 
no difference in the price of wheat in the United States, and the sending 
of any part of Canada’s surplus through our country instead of through 
Canada, to be milled or exported, would not affect the price of wheat 
for our farmers. But what would favorably affect them would be the 
result of giving to Canadian wheat transportation, warehousing, and 
milling facilities at a less cost, for any increased trade for our eleva- 
tors, mills, and railways must inevitably react favorably on the farmers 
themselves. Third, how does the agreement affect barley? By the mu- 
tual withdrawal of duties more barley would doubtless come into New 
York from Ontario, but at least as much of ours would cross the line at 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, thus preventing the useless hauling of 
Ontario barley to western Canada and of our western barley to New 
York. On farm products in general, we would add, the tariff can not 
be compared to the tariff on manufactures. The first does not protect: 
the second does. The prices of our manufactures are not fixed in free 
competition with all the world, as are the prices of our farm products. 
As a net result our farmers have not only got no increase of price by 
the tariff on agricultural products; they have actually had to pay more 
for what they buy of manufactured products because of the protection on 
those products. 
WHEAT. 


Mr. CARTER. So far as I could glean from their night- 
mares and ghost dances, the gentlemen who opposed the Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill only claimed hazard to one American farm 
product, and that product was wheat. 

We were told that the enactment of the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement would throw the American market open to Canadian 
wheat, causing such an influx of the Canadian product into this 
country as to seriously injure, if not completely destroy, the 
American market on grain. But the weight of facts and sta- 
tistics produced during the debate on this measure do not war- 
rant any such pessimistic prediction. On the contrary, the fig- 
ures given by a great majority of the best-informed men on 
both sides of this House would indicate that the placing of 
wheat on the free list between United States and Canada would, 
instead of restricting, broaden and expand the market of the 
farmers of the United States. 

I submit the following figures as facts which were not suc- 
cessfully controverted during the debate: 


Wheat production, year ending June 30, 1910. 

Bushels. 
695, 443, 000 
149, 989, 600 


United States (Statistical Abstract)-...-..-_.--_-_.___ 
Canada (Department of Commerce and Labor) 


Wheat exports. 
United States (Statistical Abstract) 


114, 268, 468 


So far as corn is | 
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Canada (Department of Commerce and Labor)_-------_ 49; 741; 350 | 
Value. 
United States exported to Canada__...__.....---_.._.- $4, 442, 307 
Canada sold to United RNIN ie. cltdenhipsanilacdaitenniannismacaiieieieiacnt 766, 254 
Total interchange of products, }ve years ending June 30, 1910 
United States to Canada_.____- ii a eth aa $886, 417, 376 
CE CO 393, 913, 673 
IS ak a cele tcimnemenc 492, 503, 703 
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Tillable land values. 
The average price per acre in Canada (Hill’s speech) = $3 


~ 60 
The average price per acre in United States (Hill’s speech) 23. 40 

Wages about the same in both countries. 

It has been claimed, pro and con, that the price of wheat is 
higher both in Canada and in the United States. All of these 
claims being made by gentlemen of unquest i integrity, I 
suppose it is fair to assume that there is practically no differ- 
ence in the average price of wheat in the United States and the 
average price in Canada. 

If the production of wheat in the United States is st 
five times as great as the production in Canada, will not 
ican wheat have more effect on the general market than | 
dian wheat? 

Since we sold to Canada more than six times as much 


wheat 
as Canada sold to us, does it not follow that Canada 
times greater consumer of American wheat than Amer 
Canadian wheat? 

Since we sold in the world’s markets 
much wheat as Canada, are we not pressed more 
much as Canada for an open market? 

With labor wages and price of wheat equal in 
and wheat land 65 per cent higher in Canada than in 
States, will it be possible for the Canadian far to produce 
cheaper and undersell the American farmer in any wheat market 
on the face of the earth? 

With American wheat having a greater foi in the world’s 


mors 


than twice 
than twice as 


both countries 


the United 


market; with the Canadian farmer unable to undersell the 
American farmer; with two and one-haif times as much whe 
exports to the world’s markets as Canada: with the balance of 





wheat trade, as between Canada and the United States, 
favor at the rate of 6 to 1, and a general balance of 
between the two countries for the last five years in our favor 
at the ratio of $8.86 to $3.93—more than 2 to how can an 
interchange of such a commodity free of duty be of anythin: 


except benefit to the marketing and value of wheat of 
farmers of the United States? In the language of Doxrsry 


untry for us to 


SHACKLEFORD, “Is not Canada a good ce trade 
with?” 
RECENT RECORD OF TWO PARTI 

Now, in conclusion, permit me to say that t die is cast and 
we are satisfied with the issue. 

Two and one-half years ago the Democratic and Republican 
parties went before the people of this country in a political 
campaign. We promised to revise the tariff « d, and so 
did you. The people elected a majority of R blicans it 
House and Senate, and, strangely enough, to your steward ) 
was committed a revision of the tariff downward hortly 
thereafter you met in extra session, with an overwhe! 1g 


majority in both legislative Chambers; in full 


control of ev« ry 





branch of this Government. For five long months you bic 
and dickered, wrangled and jangled, growled and howled over 
a division of the “swag” like a pack of hungry wolves over a 
putrid carcass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And what 
was the result? The Payne-Aldrich tariff law, violating and 
repudiating every campaign promise you had made to the peo- 
ple. [Prolonged applause on the Democ! ide.] They 
“asked you for bread and you gave them a me. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir. I am always glad to yield to tl 


gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Have the Democrats agreed 
schedule yet? [Laughter and applause on the Republican 

Mr. CARTER. I have not the time to discuss that at lk 
but I simply want to say that we will agree on it—don’ 
fret. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So much for your record in dealing with the people’s rights 
Now mark the contrast, Mr. Chairman. About nths ago 
we had another political contest, and when the smoke of battle 
had cleared’away it was found that the Democrats ha¢ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a momen 

Mr. CARTER. Sure. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they not use smokeless powder? 


on the 


six n 


Mr. CARTER. Sometimes: but the gentleman from Ili 
never uses it, because it does not make enough e. [Laughter 
When the tally was made this time it wa: ind that th 
very same people had returned a Democrat majority « 
very same issue-—revision of the tariff dow ard. [A 

on the Democratic side.|] True, we also pledged in « 


a liberal revision of the House rules. You scoffed. \ . 
You sneered. You said that we were tyros; you said \ vere 


disruptionists and ignoramuses; you said . i not ge 
together on any proposition; that we c« the rule 
of this House in accordance with our plat! pledges, and 


that if we did make such revision we could not conduct the 
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business of this House under such dissolute and wanton rules. 
You laid great stress upon the fact that there were so many 
protectionists among the Democrats a revision of the tarilf 
downward by us would be impossible. 

Let us compare our record. Just days ago we met in 
extra session, with a Democratic majority in this House. We 
have revised the House rules strictly in accordance with ante- 
election promises. Despite your prediction of chaos and failure, 
we have conducted the business of this House in a fair and 
orderly manner, and every Member, no matter what his politica! 
faith, has been given his opportunity. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We have passed a campaign publicity bill which 
gives real publicity to campaign expenses. In so far as this 
House is concerned, we have provided for direct election of 
United States Senators by the people. We have begun a bona 
fide reduction of the tariff by the passage of the Canadian reci- 
procity treaty, wherein it has been our privilege to uphold the 
bands of that Republican President whom you so shamelessly 
repudiated. [Applause.] We are carrying that tariff reform 
still further with the enactment of this farmers’ free-list bill. 
We will complete that reform before this session is over by the 
passage of other such meritorious tariff bills as the people have 
demanded. We have presented to you a party discipline and 
unity of purpose that has challenged your amazement and ad- 
miration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire just a few minutes more. Our 
leader does not seem to be present, so I think I will yield 
myself a couple of minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman stated the other day 
Mr. CARTER. I am sorry I can not yield just now. 
finish my remarks in two minutes. 

I have any time left. 

Before many months we will again be in the throes of a po- 
litical campaign, and you will be forced before the people, reek- 
ing with dissension and handicapped by repudiation. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] While we will go forth clad 
in the armor of honest achievement, presenting an uniformity 
of purpose and solidarity of front rivaling the discipline of the 
old guard of the great French army and the battle tocsin shall 
be, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” [Applause on thle | 
Democratic side. ] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL]. 

Mr. KENDALL. I was about to inquire of the gentleman if 
he is in sympathy with one of his colleagues who spoke here 
the other day with reference to tariff reform by imposing a 
duty on coffee and tea. The statement was made here by one 
of the most brilliant and attractive speakers on that side that 
that would be the final policy. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not know to whom the gentleman refers. 
Neither am I, in my humble capacity, attempting to outline a 
policy which has not yet been discussed by our party caucus. 
I will tel the gentleman this: That we expect shortly to have 
an income tax and thereunder we hope gradually to do away | 
with abuses of a high tariff. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one hour to the gentleman from | 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words 
touching the pending bill, but I hardly expect to use the hour 
which has been allotted to me. What is the pending measure? 
“Oh,” you say, “it is a great free-list bill.” What inspired it? 
Another bill which you passed a short time ago carrying into 
effect a proposed agreement with Canada providing for what is 
called reciprocal trade between the two countries—an agree- 
ment which you say goes a long way in the direction of the 
Democratic policy of free trade and away from the Republican | 
policy of protection. So far as I am concerned, I confess both | 
allegations. 

I want to talk, not about Hamilton—he is dead; not about | 
Jefferson—he is dead; not about the great men who have gone | 
before and have crossed over—they are dead; and oh—not 
meaning to be personal—how we do misrepresent them, and be- 
ing dead, they can not defend themselves. [Laughter.] 

I desire to speak about the bill that is pending, and for a | 
text I want to read from the majority report, written, no doubt, | 
by the eminent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop], 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. I read from 
page 4 of that report: 


In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity of 
further and immediate action— 
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I must 
I will be glad to yield if 
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| said he, 
| destroy it.” 
| kill 


| farmer? 
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Not postponed action— 
in removing a number of duties on imports from other countries— 

Not from Canada alone— 
in order that justice may be done to the great army of our agricult 
producers, who, in the Canadian agreement, are to have all the al 
protection removed from their products without a corresponding 
reciprocal removal of the protective duties most burdensome on 
commodities they must purchase as necessary to sustain their lives 
industries. 

Immediate justice! The necessity arises from the proy« 
enactment of the Canadian pact, negotiated by the Presid 
passed after caucus action by almost a unanimous Democr; 
vote, and so burdened with injustice, which is to be vital 
by your act, that you rush in to try to make compensat 
therefor. 

A stern chase is a long chase, according to the old say 
but you start out to catch up with the act of injustice kn & 
as the reciprocity bill, the enactment of which has been ‘ 
manded by the President, and urged by the great publis! 
interest, with all the power which that combination has; : 
it is proclaimed by the President, by you, and by your pa) 
friends in the Senate that that bill is morally certain to 
enacted into law. You make a creation that you yours: 
spit upon and say will sacrifice the interests of one-third 
92,000,000 people, and then send after it, as you propose | 
to do, this so-called free-trade bill. 

If you did not intend to cheat, why did you not put it in 
other bill and let the injustice that is carried by that az: 
ment with Canada, which you vitalized, be corrected at 
same time that it is perpetrated? You know, we all know, 1 
farmer knows, that this “ justice,” as you cali it, will 
overtake the injustice wrought by the reciprocity bill du 
the lifetime of this Congress. [Applause on the Republi 
side.] You start out with the presumption that the farmer is 
a fool; that you can hoodwink him; that he is a hayse 
Others outside of this body, including the publishers, th 
they can satisfy him by such a bill as this and by the st: 
ment that in the event the Canadian pact is ratified, after 
has been tried on the farmer, if it does not act well, it can be 
repealed. The situation reminds me of the man who bought 
patent medicine of a faker upon the street corner and took 
home. It purported to be an absolute cure for all the ills 
mankind; but the good wife said, “My dear husband, do | 
let us give it to the children.” “ What shall we do with i 
“T bought it. I can not afford to give it away 
“Oh,” said she, “try it on the dog. If it does : 
him then the children can take it.” I do not procls 
myself as the special protector of the agricultural interests 


, eo 
Sale come ae 


aes Ae 


| the country, but I do say that the farmer is not the dog upon 


whom to experiment. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
In the many campaign speeches I have made to city a1 


' ences and to audiences in the country, I never have talked 


audiences as exacting and, on the average, to audiences as 
telligent as I find in the agricultural districts. [Applaus 
There is an old saying, “ Beware of the man of but one boo! 
This can no longer be applied to the farmer, if it ever co: 
He is now a man of many books, and, in addition, he has s 


| shine, the open air, and opportunity for thought, even du 


his working hours. I feel a little bit humiliated when it 
proposed by this bill to apply a remedy or salve to cure | 
injustice of the reciprocity measure, because whatever ther 
of good in me, and whatever there is of good in most of 
comes from having been born in an agricultural commun 
having our feet, so to express it, in the soil; and it is quite 
hard to fool the average farmer touching his material inter: 
touching law, order, and good government, as it is to fool gen 
men on the floor of this House, 

What is this balm in Gilead? What is it going to do for t! 
Under the reciprocity pact animals on the hoof from 
Canada come in free. They are reciprocally free between tlic 
two countries, but meat is taxed. While that hurts the farmer 
and does him a great injustice, you pass a measure to tl 
effect because you want to cheapen the cost of living. But 
us see what you do when you enact this free-trade law. We 
sell our meat products abroad pretty liberally. Other cou 
tries sell their meat products abroad. Who would be our co! 
petitors in this market? In Germany there’ are high dutics 
and strict inspection, and the same is true of France. Meat 
goes free into Great Britain, but, so far as I recollect, it is no! 
admitted free into any great country in the world, and p 
sibly into no country save alone Great Britain. 

Having let animals on the hoof come in free from Canada, 
which is very bad for the farmer, as it is also to let Canadian 
wheat come in free, you say that you are going to protect him. 
How? By letting animals come in on the hoof free from al! 


parint=0 2 
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the world? Nay, nay! } ' 
Representative from Texas, one of whom, I believe, is a mem- 


per of the Ways and Means Committee, which helped shape 
this bill. Gentlemen representing Texas districts, why did 


cou not in this bill let animals on the hoof come free into our 
ynarkets? Why did you allow a tax of from $2 to $4 a head 
remain on live cattle? How patriotic you are! Oh, how you 
\re agonizing for a free list! 
magnificent empire—soon to be, in the swing of the first half of 


the twentieth century, the most populous State in the Union, | 


save alone New York. 

Why did you not provide that cattle on the hoof from all the 
world should be admitted into the United States free, as you did 
in the ease of Canadian cattle? I searched for a reason, and, 
jo and behold, I found that, year by year, multiplied, thou- 
eands of cattle come in from Mexico across that imaginary line 
that is supposed to run between Mexico and the United States. 
Texas borders on Mexico for many hundred miles. You have 
live-stock associations, and you raise cattle and sheep on your 
wonderful grazing lands. You want to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, and you propose to admit free of duty wheat from all the 
world, as well as from Canada, and also corn and meat; but 
do you know that after I eat corn for a month I want a little 
bit of wheat cereal, and after awhile I get tired of that and I 
take to rice for a day or two. [Laughter.] I wish—and I yield 
time to any member of the Ways and Means Committee to 
auswer the question in two or three sentences—I wish to know 
why it is that when you reported this free-trade bill, to let the 
farmer come into his own and the laboring man have cheaper 
living, you did not put rice on the free list. 

1 am reminded in this connection of an eminent Member of 
this House, now dead and gone, one of the best legislators I 
ever knew. I will not call his name, but he wus a splendid 
ind charming man. With three or four drinks his tongue would 
become loosened, and one day at Willard’s he fell into con- 
versation with Judge Ela, of New Hampshire, I think, at that 
time one of the departmental auditors and formerly a Member 
of the House. He said to him: “ Judge Ela, I recollect very 
well our service together in the Congress.” The judge replied: 
“Oh, it was most pleasant to me. We were on opposite sides 
of the House, but we were both called watchdogs of the 
freasury.” His friend answered: ‘So we were, so we were, 
Judge Ela;” and, having had the fourth drink, he continued: 
“But we always had the true instincts of a good watchdog— 
we knew enough not to bark when our friends were around.” 
{Prolonged laughter and applause.] 

Now it will be in order for some gentleman from Texas or 
Mississippi to rise in his place when I get through speaking 
and pay a tribute to Thomas Jefferson. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] But, as I have said before, Jefferson is dead. 

What has the farmer to fear from the free importation of 
foreign meat? From the Statesman’s Yearbook, a British pub- 
lication, which, by the way, is, I think, for correctness and for 
full information, the best manual published anywhere, I find 
ihat dewn in Argentina, in the Temperate Zone, with as good 
climate aS we have, with as good soil as we have, there is a 
conntry rapidly growing and developing. The population of 
the United States is 92,000,000; that of Argentina, in 1908, was 
estimated at 6,489,023. The area of Argentina is 728,680,000 
acres, of which 253,195,000 may be used for agriculture or eat- 
tle industries. In the territories the Federal Government has 
wide tracts of land, amounting to 238,000,000 acres, suitable in 
general for pastoral colonization. 

These lands are conditionally offered free or for sale or on 
excluding Alaska, Argentina has one-half as much good 
and as has the United States. The total area under cultiva- 
tion in Argentina in 1908 was 39,100,000 acres, of which 15.- 
000,000 acres were in wheat, 4,000,000 acres in flax, 7,500,000 
acres in maize or corn, and 1,500,000 acres in oats. While 
Argentina is a great country for wheat and cereal crops, it is 
to even a greater extent a cattle country. In 1909 there were 
in the United States 71,099,000 head of cattle; in Argentina in 
1908, 29,116,625 head. Horses, United States, twenty and a half 
million head; Argentina, seven and a half million head. Sheep, 
United States, 56,000,000; Argentina, 67,000,000. Swine, 54.- 
000,000 in the United States; a million and a half in Argentina. 
I have not the figures for the number of goats in the United 
States, but there are 4,000,000 of them in Argentina. I some- 
times have wished we had more goats in this country, because 
some men devote their time principally—I say it with all 
courtesy and respect—in trying to find goats. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

In 1909 the United States produced 328,110,000 pounds of 
wool. In 1908 Argentina exported alone 351,076,000 pounds of 
wool, 23,000,000 pounds more than the total growth of this 


’ 


lease, 





Oh, I wonder if there is present any | country. 


Texas is a great big country—a | 
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The United States produced 664,602,000 , 
wheat in 1909 and exported 114,000,000 bushels. In 1908 Argen 
tina exported alone, with her 6 people, 121,200,S00 
bushels of wheat, more by six and a half million bushels than 
the United States exported with her 


bushels of 


TOO) 


great area and her great 

wheat production. 
There were in 1907, according to the latest statistics I ean 
find, 8 freezing establishments in Argentina, 271 creameries, 18 
butter factories, 6S cheese-making establishments, nnd 27 mixed 


factories. In 1908 Argentina produced 7,100,000 peunds of 
butter and 87,954,000 pounds of tallow. In 1908 Argent eX- 
ported animals and their products valued at $115,000,000, ag) 
cultural products valued at $241,000,000, and forest products 
valued at $6,000,600. Of sheepskins, in 1908, Argentina exported 
53,000,000 pounds; of corn, 57,000,000 bushels: and of beef and 


mutton, 519,000,000 pounds. As I have stated, there are freez- 
ing establishments down there as well as packing establish- 
ments. I give my honorable colleague, the leader of the minor- 


ity [Mr. MANN], as authority for the statement that the 
Chicago packers already have branches in that country, 

I do not know whether or not we can prevent their establish- 
ing freezing plants in Argentina, but I have heard the honorable 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and other gentlemen 


big 


on the other side on a warm summer day draw their coats 
about them and say, “ How cold I am,” and then proceed to 
declaim for free wool. Gentlemen from Montana, Wyoming, 


Ohio, and other States, you are in a bad way now as to wool 
unless Texas saves you [applause on the Republican side]; and 
the Texas Representatives, I have always noticed, are pretty 
good watchdogs when it comes to matters affecting their State 
and they have great ability. 

Now, I will put in the Recorp some statistics touching Aus- 
tralia proper and New Zealand. The production of sheep and 
cattle in those 


countries is very great; also their exports of 
frozen meats. 
Australia. 
Area of Commonwealth __.square 1 s.. 2, 974, 581 
Population in 1908 " on +, 275. 206 
Total area under crop > ; t s... 9, 892, 39 
Area under sown grasses ‘ i do ” 2, 445, 394 
ce dl od nu er. 10,543, 012 
EIT aaa do . 87, 002, 048 
a 5 <r é ae do . 695 oo 
Total domestic exports of meat in 1908: 
Beef, 40,712,000 pounds, valued at $2,197,500. Export price per 109 
pounds, $5.40. 
Mutton and lamb, 91,608,000 pounds, valued at $5,932,800. Ex, t 
price per 100 pounds, $6.47. 
New Zealand, 
Area of New Zealand......._-. nea square miles__ 104, 751 


Population 


960, 642 





otal area under cultivation__.____-__ res 15, 614, S80 
Area under sown grasses__.....-- ~~ a ‘ do - 13, 623, 528 
Cattle in 1908 lhapiaeksatsadumsalaiiaieamre -— number. 1, 773, $26 
oo ee daa ; do = 20; S42, 220 
Swine in 1908____ sialic ductal .._do £5, O92 

Meat exported in 1908: 

jeef (frozen), 39,099,984 pounds, valued at $2,040,888. Export price 
per 100 pounds, $5.22 

Lamb (frozen), 92,482,880 pounds, valued at $7,462,914 Export 
price per 100 pounds, $8.07 

Mutton (frozen), 90,406,848 pounds, valued at $5 066 Export 
price per 100 pounds, $5.90 

Number of freezing and preserving works in New Zealand In 1906 


was 56. 
In Argentina and in Australia pack the frozen 
meats—beef and mutton—at a less cost than they can be packed 
for in the United States, and they can be shipped to the United 
States by water at a less cost than they can be shipped from 
Chicago to New York. And vet it is proposed to put meats on 
the free list by this bill. For what? Oh, to repair the great 
crime and injustice that is done to the farmer by letting live 
anhnals on the hoof come in free from Canada. You then turn 
around and try to prove that there are not a great many live 
animals up there in Canada anyway. 
You invetgh against the Republican 


they can 


Party. How you flap 
your wings and crow! We have been relegated to a minority 
and destroyed. You have not killed us individually, but we 
have been relegated to the minority. The people have made you 
the guardians of the fold. Gentlemen will recollect the old fable 
of ASsop, where the wolves went to the sheep and said, “ Dis 
charge the dogs, and we will protect you.” [Laughter.] We 


| I expect you will protect the sheep to your own satisfaction, but 


the protection will be in spots. [Laughter.] 

Now, I might go through the pending bill step by step and 
point out its inconsistencies and false foundation in each partic- 
ular, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], my honored 
colleague, covered the matter fully, and I will only refer, per- 
chance, to one or two other items. 

Let us take agricultural implements, The President has said, 
“TI tried my best to get complete free trade with Canada, but 
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Canada would not consent.” And, as I pointed out a few 
days ago, the prime minister of Canada congratulated his breth- 
ren because, as he said, “We get our natural products into 
the United States free, but save our manufactured products by 
reserving protection against such products of the United States.” 


Agricultural implements form a very considerable part of our | 
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exports to Canada. Anthracite coal is admitted into that coun- | 


try from the United States free; the same is true of bituminous | 


coal; and we sold to Canada last year, notwithstanding the 
preferential duty that is given the mother country—Great 





Britain—$75,000,000 more of products than all the world sold | chairman of the special committee to investigate the pr 


to her and at a less ad valorem duty. But you! put agricultural 
implements from all the world on the free list because, by the 
reciprocity agreement, there is a tax levied on agricultural imple- 
ments reciprocally between the United States and Canada. 
Do you suppose you are going to fool anybody with that? 
Under existing law the duty on agricultural implements com- 
ing into the United States is 15 per cent, with a provision 
that no duty shall be charged on agricultural implements im- 
ported from countries which admit American agricultural imple- 
ments free. 
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to pass speedily and without amendment House bill 4412, known s 
reciprocity bili.’ 


A little more is added: 


It also urges the abolition of import duties upon print paper, \ 
made from free wood, wherever found. 


Yours, truly, JoHN NorgIs, 


Chairman of Commiitee on Pan: 


Now, what does that latter part mean? It means that 
great quantity of pulp timber in Canada—and I get my infor: 
tion as to the quantity from my colleague [Mr. MANN], who 


paper and wood-pulp matter—is on what is known as 


| “Crown lands,” and I am informed that, with the except 
| perhaps, of Quebec—and I am not sure as to that Provin 


you can not buy wood pulp or the timber from which wood 
pulp is made anywhere in the great bulk of the forest . 
Canada without paying a license and an export duty. Whe! 


| there is any considerable amount of free lands in Prov 


reat Britain gives us a free market for our agricultural im- | 


plements, and we give that country a free market here for her 


| 


agricultural implements. Argentina imposes duties on our agri- | 
cuitural implements, yet we sell large quantities in that market, | 


notwithstanding the payment of duty; but under this bill prod- 
ucts from Argentina—wheat, meats, and so forth—come into our 
markets free, without any condition being made that she shall 
remove her duties on our products exported to the Argentine. 
Yet you say you are for reciprocity. I wonder if you under- 
stand what it means. 
jure with, or to deceive with. It is not something with which 
to presume upon the ignorance of a people competent for self- 


government. Nevertheless—and I speak with all due respect for | 


you individually, though not so much respect for you collec- 
tively—you lift up your voices and cry aloud, proclaiming the 
alleged virtue and benefit of your action, I infer that you do so 
on the supposition that if you make a great deal of noise and 
reiterate the same thing time and time again it will lead some 


the repetition. There are other considerations involved in this 
matter. There is the question of print paper. 

I could not file my affidavit in this respect, but I believe as 
firmly as I believe that I stand here, and if I had to risk my 
soul’s salvation on the correctness of guessing right I would 


with Canada never would have been made had it not been for 
the demands of the great publishing interests of this country. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Did you gentlemen on the other side get a letter this morn- 
ing from the chairman of the committee on paper of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association? [Laughter on the Republican side.] The 
publishers, including the Associated Press, got together at a 
great banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York a few days 
ago. It is a good thing for men to get together and exchange 
ideas. The President of the United States was there, and, in 
substance, exhorted the publishers, including members of the 
Associated Press, to be constant in effort and insistent in pro- 
moting public sentiment in favor of the Canadian reciprocity 
pact and of the bill to carry it into effect, urging that it be 
passed speedily without amendment. 

Well, if it were not such a serious matter, I would say, with- 
out intending to be funny and with great respect for the present 
Chief Magistrate, that if he ever ceases to be President—and we 
will never elect a man to serve more than eight years in the 
Presidency [laughter and applause]—if he should be out of a 
job, he would make a great success as a humorist. That ex- 
hortation in New York is a fine specimen of high-class humor. 
[Laughter.] It discounts Mark Twain and all the other humor- 
ists. Oh, be ye constant! Be ye diligent! Persevere! [Laugh- 
ter.] The bill has passed the House. Have it pass the Senate 
and become a law! [Laughter.] 

Then, he said the farmers need not be afraid of it, and if it 
did turn out badly it could be repealed. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.} I want to read just a line—— 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman read the Norris letter? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I will read the letter. Here it is: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
903 Pulitzer Building, New York, May 5, 1911. 
Hon. Josern G. CANNON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sta: At the annual meeting of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association held in New York April 27, 1911, the following 
resolution was adopted, and I have the honor to transmit it herewith 
for your information : 


“The American N 


er Publishers’ Association in annual meeting 
assembled at New York 


respectfully urges the United States Senate 


It is not something to cheat with, con- | 


like Ontario, I do not know; but I understand from the s 
authority, Representative MANN, that there is not a gr 
amount of thein. 

I think the so-called reciprocity agreement, so far as | 
producing wood pulp and the timber from which the wood | 
is made are concerned would be applicable and effective ; 
portions of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the great Cana 
northwest; but practically that supply is not much nearer | 
than Alaska—scarcely as near as the Pacific coast—and vy 
pulp is not brought from Alaska or the Pacific coast be 
the transportation charges, as I am informed, prohibit, ani 
can not therefore on account of the cost of the transport: 
compete with wood-pulp timber in more eastern sections. 

Are you going to hold another caucus and amend this | 
trade bill because of the facts stated? I have read the a 
the British Parliament called the British North America 
which is the constitution of Canada, and as nearly as | 
ascertain each Province, certainly as to the Crown lands, an 
definitely as I can determine, as to the privately owned |: 
can levy an export tax on wood-pulp timber. Even if there 


| private lands in Ontario upon the products of which an ex; 
of the people to say that it must be so because of the noise and | 


tax can not be levied, still on the products of the great 
of the Crown lands such a tax can be laid. 

Yet under the reciprocity pact the United States, wit! 
yast forests on the Pacific eoast, in Alaska, and the 
where there is untold raw material for print paper, can 


ship one pound of paper into Canada free; but you we! 
not alter my statement, that the secret reciprocity agreement | 








such haste to ratify the agreement and perpetrate this 
other great acts of injustice upon the American people 
you rushed the bill through and would not allow it 
amended in any particular. 

This free-trade bill, in form and substance, is made to 
the people; and I say to you now that it would not be a \ 
tion of the biblical inhibition against idolatry to fall dow 1 
worship this piece of legislation, because it is unlike anyt , 
in the heavens above or the earth beneath or the waters | 
the earth. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I simply wanted to ask this 
question——— 

Mr. CANNON. I would rather the gentleman would ask t 
question at the close of what I have to say. I want to sa: 
the gentleman that a fly can be embalmed in amber and, whi 
it is the end of the fly, it will always be there. So, speaki: 
respectfully, and not comparing my friend’s question to : 
by any manner of means—for I have great respect for him 
for his ability—I would rather, until the close of my sp 
not have it ornamented by suggestions that might not be to | 
point. 

I would vote as cheerfully to protect American indust: 
whether cotton mills, woolen mills, or anything else, in Geo: 
in South Carolina, in North Carolina, in Louisiana, and in Te: 
as I would those of my own State. I have no desire to ! 
Texas by having cattle and sheep from Mexico come over 
border free, but if meat comes over the border free, then | 
eattle should come free. You have got to take this Amer 
system as a whole. I never have rejoiced, and never will. : 
the adversity of any part of your country and of my countr) 

It is strange how we sometimes talk about the interest of | 
farmer and the interest of the railroad man and the interest « 
the factory man as though they were diverse. Mr, Chairman, ! 
man lives to himself. The interest of one individual or of : 
great number of individuals engaged in any industry becom 
the interest of every other American citizen. A man said to! 
a day or two before the reciprocity bill passed, “ Mr. Canno 
are you going to vote for the free-trade bill?” I said, “I wil! 
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not answer now; I want first to ‘sleep. I am greatly outraged ; 
I do not like the abandonment, in part, of the protective prin- 
ciple; I will wait and sleep.” The next morning I saw him, and 
I said, “ Yes; I will vote against the free-trade bill,” and he 
asked, “ How can you defend such a vote?” Who consumes the 
farmer’s products? Ninety or 95 per cent of his products are 
consumed in the United States by people who are not farmers. 
When you lessen the farmer’s price, you lessen his purchasing 
capacity as a consumer, and when his purchasing capacity as a 
eonsumer is lessened, the man who makes the product which the 
farmer buys goes out of employment or works on a decreased 
wage. 


Therefore, even though following a mistaken and false 
economie policy, you inflict complete free trade upon my 


great constituency and upon one-third of the people elsewhere | 


* . * ‘ | : . . * e . . . 
in the country, I will grin and bear it, because, thank God, | of home industries by tariff legislation is not a logical or scien- 


every two years there is an appeal to the people, and every 
four years, with a just and enduring and wise public senti- 
ment, a majority of the people of this country can change a 
nolicy when they discover that they have made a mistake. 
Therefore, I will keep the Republican faith, and trust that as 
little harm as possible will be done to the two-thirds of the 
people not engaged in agriculture. God knows the harm will 
be great enough, and it is coming swift-footed already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
he gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. 
this country I read a clipping from the financial column of 
the New York Sun, published April 23, 1911: 
The pay of railway employees in particular was raised last fall upon 
the plea that living expenses in the land had so increased as to make 
this additional pay absolutely required. But living expenses have now 
decreased. A fall of unusual character has occurred in the price of eggs, 
butter, meat, wheat, and in the majority of the necessaries of life. 

fore, should not the cost of labor decline also? And why do not 
» labor unions themselves see that a reduction of pay schedules which 
would allow the body of laboring men to be kept at work is a better 

ing for the members of their organizations, taken as a mass, than for 
pay 
employed ? 

Oh, 
wreck and ruin.” 
and they point out how cheap the rate of interest is. Yes; and 
we know the secret of it is that men who lead in production 
will not borrow money to produce, for they have no assurance 
of customers, and, consequently, production is from hand to 
mouth. If this Congress sits until the snow flies—and no one 


Why, | 


chedules to be kept up but with only a limited number of men | 


it is said, “ There is no danger; we are not going to 
They tell us that the banks are full of money, | 


knows whether it will or not; it is all up to you gentlemen on.) 


the other side—disaster will follow disaster, because people are | 


apprehensive and the farmer, with the same fixed charges to 
meet, having lost, on the average, one-fourth of the price he 
was receiving last November for his product, facing the neces- 


sity for retrenchment and being somewhat fearful, is buying | 


less and less. 

You may say that the Republicans are responsible for it; 
that if from the time of Lincoln down to the present hour we 
had not followed the protective policy, which has made the 
United States far and away the greatest producing nation of 
all of the nations of the earth, there would not have been any 
trouble. 
ered and settled no one would be here but the Indians. 

By 1913 I apprehend the minority will be on the other side of 
the Chamber; and if I keep my health, as I hope to do, I expect 
to help treat the minority with courtesy and respect. 
and applause on the Republican side.] Under no circumstances 
can I conceive of that happening being delayed beyond 1915. As 
the old negro preacher said at the end of his sermon: 

Thar will be divine sarvices in this house two weeks from next Lord's 
Day, Providence permitting; three weeks, nohow. 

[ Laughter. ] 

So I say 1915, anyway. But what is the use of prophesying? 
I merely do so to offset the prophecies of gentlemen on the 
— side, and yet I have an abiding faith as to what will 
appen, 

In conclusion, my Republican friends, I wart to say I lost 
my temper over this reciprocity pact. 
indignant, and without desiring to abuse anybody personally I 
felt that those who represent substantially two-thirds of the 
people were willing to sacrifice the other one-third, at least tem- 
porarily, to answer a hysterical cry made by the demagogues 
and the Democrats and by the newspapers about the high cost 
of living when the necessaries of life were as cheap here as 
elsewhere in the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
argued with them as best I could to stand four square to all the 
world and to keep the faith, I said that the proof of a pud- 


That may be; but if America had not been discov- | 


[Laughter | 


ding is in the eating of it, and after the country has paid the 
penalty arising from the application of Democratic policies— 
and the penalty is sure to be paid—it will return to correct 
legislation. I have said, and I want to repeat, gentlemen, that 
in my opinion we can not afford to forsake the faith because 
some of the brethren have temporarily become backsliders. Oh, 
after they take the penalty, as they will take it, between now 
and 1913, they will come back and ask the Republican Party 
and those who have kept the faith to hold a revival and open 
the doors of the church, and they will come in and get rood 
old economic religion and thank God that they are back in thei 


1 
the 


) U re DACK l Heir 
fyiher’s house. [Loud applause.] 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. Micuaret EB. Driscort). 
Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman. the protection 


tific system, and therefore college professors and bookmen 
adopt the side of free trade, which they can develop into a 
broad, comprehensive, beautiful, and consistent theory. On the 
question of tariff there are two classes of men who are entirely 
consistent and logical—those who would make the duties 
high as to exclude all foreign competition with home produc- 
tions and those who would throw our markets open to the con 
petition of the world on equal terms. The overwhelming 
majority of this body may be classified between these two 
extremes. Many of them are trying to protect important in- 


So 


| dustries in their districts and at the same time trying to lower 
Mr. Chairman, to show what is going on in | 


duties on other imports in response to a general det 
their efforts to do both and retain a semblance of « 
they are having a hard time. 

This question has been on my mind and has given me much 
trouble, for I have been wrestling with myself on the « 


nand. In 


onsistency 


juestion 


of consistency and fairness to all classes of our people—the 
farmers, manufacturers, and ultimate consumers. In the last 
session I paired for the Canadian reciprocity agreement, and 
this session I voted against it. These acts were inconsistent 
with each other and require an explanation to those who set 


me here. 


At the outset let me say that while I changed my vote I did 
not change my mind, because I had no conviction or even 
opinion on its merits when I paired for it in February. The 
fact that it was earnestly recommended by our great Presi- 


dent and came to Congress as an administration measure meant 
much to me. Ultimate consumers promptly favored it, becau 
they thought it would reduce the cost of living. The city press 
was for it, including the three Syracuse dailies. The Tariff 
Board report was not then published, and little or no informa- 
tion on the subject was obtainable. I went with Mr. 
Hinps, of Maine, to speak at a Lincoln anniversary celebration 
in Portland on the evening of February 13. We did not think 
it would be taken up for consideration during our absence, but 
to avoid taking any chance I paired for it, trying to justify 
myself with the argument that by so doing I was responding 
to the wishes of the majority of my constituents, who are con- 
sumers rather than producers of foods. The bill was reported 
to the House on the evening of Saturday, February 11, and on 
the following Monday it was taken up, very hurriedly consid 
ered, and passed Tuesday evening before my return. I can not 
say®*how I would have voted had I remained and heard the 
debate. 

Now, having paired for the measure in February 
vote against it in April? I will tell you. 

My disposition is quite stubborn and I am not anxious to 
change a position once taken, and would not have done so in 
this case were I not convinced that I could not fairly, con- 
sistently, and honestly defend it. Unless a man believes in 
himself and his attitude on any question he can not convince 
others or maintain his self-respect. After the bill was passed 
by the House the farmers of the country awoke and com- 
menced to write and petition Congressmen to oppose it. Their 
arguments appealed to my sense of justice and fair play, and [ 
was not able to answer or refute them even to my own satis- 
faction. I returned many answers to those who wrote me for 
and against the bill and to those who approved and condemned 


ca 
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, Why did I 


~ 


| my vote, but in not one of them did I even attempt to defend 
I felt outraged, I felt | 


it on the merits or justify my action, but did offer the excuse 
that a Congressman who represents a district part city and 
part country can not express the views of both elements when 
they are in direct conflict. I did not then expect another op- 
portunity to vote on it and supposed I would have to stand on 
the record made, hence if there were any arguments which L 
could have honestly and conscientiously made in my defense lL 
would not have remained silent. 

The Federal Constitution provides that “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives, but 
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the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bills.” 

This is obviously a revenue bill, for it contains a schedule of 
dutiable articles as well as a free list. It did not originate in 
the House of Representatives, but in the executive department 
of the Government and was “submitted to Congress for its 
approval.” It can not be amended by Congress, for it is 
claimed that changes would nullify the agreement. This is an 
extraordinary proceeding and an invasion of the functions of 
the legislative part of the Government. 

But let us consider it on its merits, and let me quote from 
the tariff plank in the last Republican platform, which is the 
only authority or guide the party has on tariff legislation : 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the differenc« > 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with 
reasonable profit to American industries * * * the aim and purp 
of the Republican policy being not only to preserve, without exce 
duties, that security against foreign competition to which Amer 
raanufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to t 
tain the high standard of living of the wage earners of this couatry, 
who are the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. 

There has been much discussion on the relative cost of pro- 
duction of farm commodities on both sides of the border. Many 
figures and comparisons have been submitted from the report of 
the Tariff Board and other sources, which are embodied in 
the record. It seems to me the conclusion is clear that, with 
respect to cereals, hay, cheese, butter, and other farm products, 
the cost of production is less in Canada than in this country 
when you take into account the cost of labor and fertilizers, 
the higher value of American farms, and the larger yield on 
the Canadian side, because their lands are new and fresh and 
more productive. The conclusion is equally clear that the 
prices during some years back have been higher in the States 
than in the Dominion by from 5 to 20 per cent. 

In President Taft’s address before the members of the Asso- 
ciated Press and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in New York on the evening of April 27 he stated that the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement would not injure the farmers 
or any particular class of people. If it will not injure the 
farmers, it will not help the city residents. Then why insist 
on a measure which will not help the ultimate consumers, which 
the farmers bitterly oppose, and which will cut off $5,000,000 of 
revenue? But I submit that the editors of agricultural papers 
and farmers’ associations know quite as much about the cost 
of production and other conditions and prices on both sides of 
the border as does the President, and they are almost to a man 
against it because they believe it will hurt them. 

My own judgment is that it will not hurt the farmers or 
help the city people as much as either party thinks, but that 
it will hurt the farmers much more than it will help the city 
consumers. Canadians will sell at the American prices as far 
as possible and will not “ bear” the market if they can help it; 
and it is safe te say that for every $3 the farmers lose the city 
people will be lucky if they gain one, when the carriers, specu- 
laters, cold-storage men, middlemen, and ultimate purveyors 
to the ultimate consumers all get their profits. 

Now, why should not the Republican platform on the tariff 
question be maintained and applied in behalf of the American 
farmers? Why should not their products be protected by duties 
equal to the difference between the cost of production in this 
country and Canada? Leave out the provision for reasonable 
profits. 

I think it was a mistake to put it in the platform. For profits 
let them both depend on their energy and enterprise in run- 
ning their farms. Since the enactment of the first tariff law 
the products of the farms as well as those of the factories 
have been protected. Why reverse that policy now, without 
investigation and without notice to the farmers? Why should 
our party pledge to the farmers be violated, while we seem in- 
¢lined to maintain it as to other industries? Are they not dis- 
criminated against? Since wheat is put on the free list, why 
not flour? If the American farmer must sell his wheat in 
open competition with the Canadian, why not permit him to 
buy his flour in the same open market? If he must sell his 
steer in competition with the Canadian farmer, why not let 
him buy his meat on the same terms? Since barley is placed 
on the free list, why not malt? Since oats are placed on the 
free list, why not oatmeal, rolled oats, and other manufac- 
tured products of that grain? The various products of our 
flour manufacturers, meat packers, and malsters are protected. 
Our coal barons get better terms in this bill than in the Payne 
law. Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, hay, butter, and cheese 
are the finished products of the farmers. Why should they 
not be protected? The average farmer considers these mat- 
ters and believes he is being discriminated against. There is 
no industry in this country which should be encouraged as 
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much as agriculture, for there is none as important in th 
of the Nation and the welfare of its people. 





I may be charged with undue sympathy for the farm 
he is entitled to much consideration for what i has : 
through, and especially the New York farmer. I was rai on 
a small farm of rough land and have not forgotten the l 
struggle we had to dig from the soil a scanty existence, 
also familiar with the conditions of country and farm ]i 
central New York from the close of the war the | 
time. Men who bought farms before the rebellion 
prices readily paid for them in a few years at r price 
in depreciated paper currency; but those who bought 
after the war and at war prices, and paid dowu all the i 


they had saved and gave mortgages for the balance, mad 
bargains. They struggled for years and in 
hill pull, working late and early and economizin; 
possible way, hoping for better times and striving 
and interest, 

The prices of farm commodities continued 





to fall and 


continued to grow poorer and poorer. Mortgagees, as a 
did not wish to foreclose, for they knew they could not 


the lands for the amount of their liens: and they gave th 

ers every opportunity to remain on the farms and pay 
could in the way of interest. Some pulled throug! I 

paid for their holdings, but many failed; and aloug in the 

ties, eighties, and nineties were obliged to give up the sti 

and surrender their farms without a dollar after many : 

of the hardest kind of work and the strictest economy. J) 

that period their sons and daughters left the farms in d 

and discouragement and sought employment in cities and i 

trial centers. Many farms were abandoned and have not 

redeemed to this day. Not wntil the last 8 or 10 years 

conditions improved for the farmers in our State. Late}, 

prices have been better, and while wages are higher farmers 

have been making a little money and enjoying more of 

necessaries and comforts of life. According to the law of com- 

pensation, they are entitled to this prosperity of the last few 

years for their 30 years of hard times. 

In a former period husbandry was the main occupation of our 
people, while now only about one-third of them are on the farms 
That is a misfortune. It would be much better for the we! fa: 
of the country if a larger proportion of our people, men and 
women, were content to remain on the land. I can not critici 
them for leaving, for I did the same thing. And yet I belie 
it would be wise policy on the part of the governments of th 
Nation and States to offer every reasonable encouragement and 
inducement to the agricultural interests. The Nation needs a 
sturdy yeomanry, such as only a happy, healthy country life 
can maintain, and a blow at our farmers would be a serious and 
far-reaching mistake. 

The old Erie Canal from Albany to Buffalo was openci to 
navigation in the year 1826. It was a remarkable achievement 
for that time and a splendid monument to the foresight, cour- 
age, and enterprise of New Yorkers. It helped build up towns 
and cities along the line, and especially did it help Buffalo and 
New York. It gave the latter its great start toward the com- 
mercial supremacy which it has maintained to the present time. 

But what effect did it have on our farmers? They paid their 
share of its cost, and very soon after its completion the rich, 
deep soil of the Mississippi Valley was opened up to culliva- 
tion and the canal furnished a cheaper means of transportation 
for the products of those lands to New York, Boston, and thle 
consuming cities of the East. Our New York farmers were tlc 
losers both ways. They helped pay the freight and lost their 
markets. Later on the fierce competition with the New Y: 
Central lines, which extend from Albany to Buffalo parallel 
with the canal, made transportation on the canal unprofitable, 
and in 1882 tolls were abolished. Thereafter the State main- 
tained the canal, the farmers paying their share, for the direct 
benefit of their western competitors. Again, in the ninetics, 
New York spent $9,000,000 in deepening that ditch and «ddi- 
tional sums for riparian damages caused by leakage, and the 
farmers paid their share for the benefit of their western busi- 
ness rivals. 

A few years since our State bonded itself for $101,000,000 
for the construction of a barge canal, which will float larger 
boats propelled by steam and provide cheaper. transportation 
and tend to keep down freight rates on all lines to the Atlantic 
seaboard. That will benefit Buffalo and New York very much 
and the intermediate cities some. But it will injure our 
farmers by providing still cheaper transportation for the prod- 
ucts of their western competitors. Not many of them voted 
for this appropriation, but they must pay their share. 

Only a few years ago and after all the lands of this country 
available for homesteads without irrigation were taken up, and 
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the farmers of our State were in hopes that the flood of immi- 


gration would turn backward to oceupy and redeem the aban- 
doned farms of the East, our National Government entered 
upon large reclamation and irrigation projects in the arid and 
semiarid regions of the Rocky Mountains, thus making more land 
available for cultivation and more competitors for our farmers. 
But there is a limit to the possibilities of irrigation, and now 
when the time has come toward which our farmers have been 
jooking, when the equilibrium is fairly established between the 
producers and consumers of foods in this country, when they 
may get better prices for their commodities, it is propused to 
jet down the tariff bars all along the line between this country 
and Canada and subject them to free competition with an em- 
pire on the north whose virgin soil and low-priced lands and 
Jaber will make production of farm products much cheaper than 
in this country. Is it surprising that they should complain of 
unfair treatment and unjust discrimination? This reciprocity 
agreement, if enacted into law, will mean practically free trade 
to our farmers, because the Canadians are about their only 
competitors. 

Why should our farmers’ products be the first to be put on 
the free list? They are not in a combination. They can not 
create trusts or monopolies. There are too many of them and 
they are too poor. They must continue in a real genuine com- 
petition. Do the Canadian farmers contribute toward the main- 
tenance of our Nation or State? Then, why should our mar- 
kets be thrown open to them on equal terms while other indus- 
tries in this country are being protected? 

There is much juggling of figures and haggling as to the cost 
of production in this country and Canada. Let us reduce the 
proposition to simple form. No one questions that it costs 
more to produce some farm crops in this country than in 
Canada, and that the average prices are higher on this side of 
the border. 

The farmers insist that the pledge in the Republican platform 
to protect them to the extent of that difference in the cost of 
producing these crops is a binding contract on the party and 
administration returned to office on that platform, and they 
further insist that that contract be kept. 
of any legal or equitable defense to their claim. 

Again, 5,296,389 tons of paper of all kinds are produced annu- 
ally in this country, of which New York State makes 1,117,557 
tons. That is a large business and an important industry, and 
if it were in any of the smaller States, all the Representatives 
and the two Senators from that State would fight in its behalf 
regardless of party affiliations. But New York is so large in 
population and wealth and has so many great industries and 
activities that its Representatives in Congress seldom unite on 
any proposition for its benefit. 


The Tariff Board appointed by President Taft, in a recent | 


report, gives the following comparative statement of the cost 
per ton of the products of the following items in the United 
States and Canada: 
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The present duty on print paper is only $3.75 a ton, and this 
report shows that it costs $4.14 more a ton to produce it in this 
country than in Canada. Will not these paper manufacturers 
and their employees be injured by the proposed agreement? 

Why should not the protective principle as stated in our plat- 
form be recognized for the protection of the manufacturers of 
paper aS well as those of other goods? Is this an unnecessary 
or disreputable business? Is there any reason why it should be 
discriminated against, except the fact that nearly all our maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers are demanding free print paper? 
The farm is a home and must be kept running even at a loss. 
Not so with paper and pulp mills. Their owners will not run 
them at a loss. They will reduce the wages of their employees 
or move their plants across the border, where the production of 
paper is cheaper. 
to a greedy and aggressive press. 

When the Canadian reciprocity bill was before the House in 
February it stood alone; but in this Congress the situation is 
entirely changed. The Democrats are in control, with a major- 
ity of 67, and they seem to be fairly well organized and united. 

Early in the session they reported to the House what is 
known as a free-list bill of articles required and used on farms, 
a8 a companion piece to the Canadian reciprocity bill and as a 
compensation to farmers for depriving them of protection. It 


I can not conceive | 
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They are being sacrificed as a peace offering | turers ceased to compete and entered into gigantic combinations 


| and created trusts and monopolies by which they could extract 
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is bad in many ways. It would open our marisets to the free 
admission of those goods from Germany, France, and other 
manufacturing countries, while their ports are closed to our 
products of the same kind, except on payment of tariff duties. 
It would reduce the employment of our workmen and deprive 
our Treasury of about $10,000,000 annually, and would not ma- 


terially lower the price to our people. Among other things it 
includes all farming implements, bagging for cotton, burlaps, 
boots and shoes, and salt, the producers of which in our country 
are crying out against this proposed legislation. I shall have to 
vote for this bill as an entirety. Shall I vote to put salt on the 
free list? The time was when the salt industry was the most 
important one in Syracuse. The location of our city was de 


termined by the discovery of brine on the shores of Onondaga 
Lake. I remember when the boiling of salt was a profitable 
business, when the upper end of the lake was surrounded by salt 
blocks, all smoking and steaming, day and night, and each 
valued at about $10,000. 

gut the Wilson-Gorman free-trade law destroyed the fine-salt 
part of that industry, and this proposed law would finish what 
is left of the coarse-salt business. You may say, “Let it go: 


there is not much of it left.” Well, I do not feel quite that 
way about it. It gave Syracuse its start in prosperity and 
progress, until it is now a large and enterprising business 
center. 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth it shelter’d me, 
And I'll protect it now. 

Yet, had I voted to compel farmers to sell in a free-trade 
market and now vote to compel them to buy what they need 
on their farms in a protected market, that action would be so 
one-sided and unfair that I could not go home and 
farmer in the face. 

The Democratic majority in the House exultingly approved 
the Canadian pact as a Democratic measure and a part of their 
They said it was a step, and only a short step, in 
the right direction, and that it would be followed by many other 
bills to the same effect. It seemed to me that I was at the 
fork of the roads, with two ways open—either to go with the 


look a 


| Democrats and vote for their program or return to the Repub- 


lican platform—and I chose the latter course. 

The twenty-ninth New York district has at all national elec- 
tions since the war indorsed the Republican Party and the pro- 
tective policy by large majorities. In November, 1908, Presi- 
dent Taft carried Onondaga County by a plurality of 10,573 votes 


|} and Madison County by a plurality of 2,493 votes on the tariff 


platform above quoted, and I was elected on the same ticket 
and bound by the same pledge. There are many reasons why 
it has been and is a reliable protection stronghold. In former 
times the salt industry was relatively very important, and it 
needed and received protection in the tariff acts. That tended 
to develop protection sentiment. The growing of tobacco in the 
northern and western parts of Onondaga County has been 
profitable; likewise the cigar-making and tobacco-manufactur- 
ing industries in Syracuse. In the southwestern part of the 
county the growing of teazles was quite extensively followed. 

In the northern part of the county willow osiers are grown, 
and in Liverpool the making of baskets is a permanent in- 
dustry. Madison County is a hop-growing locality, and there 
are in the district quite important and extensive deposits of 


| gypsum, all of which have been protected in Republican tariff 


acts. Syracuse has grown and prospered very largely on its ma 
ufacturing industries, the products of many of which have been, 


and are, on the list of protected articles. On account of th« 
special industries, as well as the general ones in which our 
people are engaged in common with other parts of the State 


and country, the majority of our citizens, employers and em- 
ployees alike, have again and again declared in favor of a 
protective policy. 

Years ago prohibitive duties were advocated and levied, in 
many cases, on the theory that if we excluded foreign goods 
new industries would be created and developed at home and 
that healthy and real competition between American producers 
would keep the price down, and even reduce it below that of 
the importer. That was generally true, and that policy 
until our home 


con- 


manufac- 


from the people unreasonably high profits. The effect 


of the 


| avarice and greed is to make the tariff policy under which we 


| have so remarkably prospered less popular with the consuming 


public, and there is a growing disposition to reduce the duties 
on articles of general consumption. But that not be 
done in a haphazard manner, and only after careful and thor- 
ough investigation of the facts. When American producers of 
a given article cease to compete in the open market, but or- 


should 
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ganize into combinations to control the output and raise the 
price beyond what is required for a reasonable profit it may 
be well to lower the duty or remove it altogether on that article, 
in the hope that foreign competition may relieve our consumers 
from extortion. 
exercised that honest manufacturers and fair-dealing people 
should not be ruined and that the innocent should not suffer 
with the guilty. You would not drown the dog to kill the fleas 
or burn the tavern to destroy the cockroaches. 

Right here it should be remembered that there is no monopoly 
in this country in agricultural products. Then why commence 
on the farmers with hostile legislation? 
on the free list while monopolies are allowed to go unchecked? 

President Taft said in his message: 





I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. 

Then why this extraordinary method in tariff legislation, 
without any investigation of the facts and without giving the 
people whom it will most affect a hearing? What was the 
pressing need of it? Why was it not recommended to Congress 
by a general or special message, in the regular manner, so that 
it could be considered in the ordinary way as a separate piece 
of legislation or as a part of a general tariff bill? He contends 
that it will increase trade between the two countries, and says: 

The entire foreign trade of Canada in the last fiscal year, 1910, was 
$655,000,000. The imports were $376,000,000, and of this amount 
the United States contributed more than $223,000,000. The reduction 
in the duties —— by Canada will largely increase this amount and 
give us even a larger share of her market than we now enjoy, great 
as that is. 

Let us see. The total imports were $376,000,000. A fair 
estimate of the Canadian imports of things that are not grown 
or produced in this country is about 30 per cent of the total 
imports, or $112,800,000. That leaves $263,200,000 of Canadian 
imports of a kind of goods produced in this country. Of this 
we have already $223,000,000, which leaves only $40,200,000, less 
than 11 per cent, to be divided among all the other nations. 
That is about as large a proportion of her trade as we could 
reasonably expect, when it is remembered that she gives Great 
Britain a preferential of 30 per cent. True, if we throw our 
market of 92,000,000 people, the best in the world, open to 
Canadian agricultural products and her farmers get better 
prices on that account, they may be able to buy more of our 
manufactured goods. 

But that is too high a price to pay for a little trade. That 
may be Democratic reciprocity, which is free trade, but it is not 
and never was Republican reciprocity. The principle of protec- 
tion is the placing of an import duty on an article, the same or 
similar to one produced in this country, for the protection of 
the home producer, while reciprocity, as expounded by Blaine, 
McKinley, and Dingley, is the reduction or removal of im- 
port duty on an article produced in a foreign country and not 
in this, in case that country makes the same concession with 
respect to an article produced in this country and not in that. 
Therefore, of necessity, reciprocity must be in noncompetitive 
articles. 

Speaking on this subject, President McKinley said in his 1897 
inaugural address: 

The end in view always to be the opening op of new markets for the 
products of our country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves and which do 
not involve any loss of labor to our people, but tend to increase their 
employment. 

Most people are selfish, and city residents, on first blush, were 
inclined to favor this Canadian pact in the hope that it would 
reduce the cost of living. That is denied by its advocates and 
apologists. But, for the sake of argument, admit that it will; 
what will be the result? First, it will injure the agricultural 
business, and the farmers will not be able to buy as liberally 
from the merchants. That loss will be felt by employers and 
employees alike. The cultivation of the soil is the largest in- 
dustry in this country, and the one on which all others depend 
for support. When farmers are doing well, general prosperity 
prevails. When their business is unprofitable and depressed, 
every line of manufactures, trade, and commerce suffers. Sec- 
ond, if they are deprived of protection, think you they will con- 
sent to the protection of the manufacturers? If they are forced 
onto a free-trade basis, how long will they submit to protective 
duties on commodities they buy? They are neither angels nor 
idiots, and are quite well organized. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

It is a very shortsighted policy which would lead manu- 
facturers who are receiving good prices for their goods, and 
employees who are getting good wages for making them, to de- 
prive the farmer of his protection. Will they not reciprocate 
by depriving the manufacturers and mechanics of their pro- 


However, in such legislation care should be | 


Why put their goods | 
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| shops or reduce the wages of their employees. 





tection ? 
reign of free trade or tariff for revenue only. 
the country wants, the enactment into law of the reciprocity 
agreement is the surest and quickest way to accomplish it. ; 

Every Congressman is in receipt of letters and telegram 
from manufacturers of articles contained in the farmers’ free- 


The inevitable result will be the inauguration of 4 
If that is what 


list bill protesting against its enactment into law. Their firs 
and principal argument is that, if they are deprived of the’ 
present protection and thrown into free competition with the 
cheap labor of Europe and Asia, they will have to close their 
If they are for 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement their pleas are unreasonab|e 
and one sided. 

I was interested in the remarks of the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts [Mr. Harris]. It was an eloquent and pathetic 
plea for the boot and shoe manufacturers of the country in 
general and for his own State and district in particular. The 
following is a cross section of his speech: 

With Germany and France and Canada imposing duties on boots and 
shoes, with these countries equipped with the same machinery that our 
own people have, copying the style and methods, gaining in efficiency 
in the use of our most approved machinery, and with a wage rate only 
about half of ours, can we expect to benefit the boot and shoe worker 
by putting his product on the free list? 

If these facts are true, you can not, and if the wage rate in 
Canada is only about half of ours, how can our paper and pulp 
manufacturers and their empolyees compete with the Cana- 
dians, whose forests are extensive and convenient and whose 
water powers and other facilities for production are as good as 
ours; and how can our farmers and their hired men compete 
with the Canadians, whose lands are new and fresh and more 
productive than ours, very much cheaper, and practically un- 
limited in extent? 

Yet Mr. Harris voted to put print paper and farm products 
on the free list, and asks other Republicans to vote against tly 
same treatment for boots and shoes. He is a new Member, fresh 
from the people, from the Brocton district which elected Goy- 
ernor Foss to Congress about a year ago, and represents what 
is known as “the Massachusetts idea” of reciprocity, which is 
bristled te the snout, and demands the right for Massachusetts 
to buy in a free-trade market and sell in a protected market. 
That was the idea which coerced all the, Republicans from his 
State but one to vote for the Canadian pact. 

If employers and employees in the shops whose business is 
made profitable by protection cry out against the removal of the 
duties on their goods, why should they not stand for protection 
on farm products? If they could sell in a protected market and 
buy in a free-trade market they would like it; but that can not 
be. Hither the protective principle must be maintained, and 
people must continue to give as well as take, or the whole pro- 
tective system under which our country has been so prosperous 
during the last 40 years will fall to the ground. If public 
sentiment is growing so strong against protective duties that a 
majority of the people are determined to remove them altogether, 
it should be done by degrees. If we are up on stilts, it would 
be well for our safety to get down gradually. If the tariff 
rates on farm products are unduly high, and they are on most 
things, reduce them gradually, and likewise scale down tle 
duties on the things that farmers buy and use on their farins. 
That would be not only the fair, but the safe course to pursue. 

It would be a serious mistake to cut off all protection from 
competitive articles by one enactment or in a single year. Busi- 
ness depression would surely follow, and poor men and women 
who have no provision for the future and live from day to day 
on their daily wage would be the greatest sufferers. Experi- 
enced business men realize the danger, and just before the vote 
was taken on the bill we were flooded with telegrams and letters 
from manufacturers and business houses throughout the coun- 
try advising us to vote against it, not that the reciprocity agree 
ment would injure them directly, but because they feared its 
ultimate effect on the business of the country. 

Already business is feeling the bad effect of this tariff tinker- 
ing, and conservative business men, who do not know what is 
coming, are preparing for the worst by keeping close to the 
shore and reefing their sails for a possible storm. 

An analysis of the vote on the bill may be of interest. Not- 
withstanding the influence of the President and the press, only 
66 out of 160 Republican Representatives voted for it. Seventy- 
eight voted against it and 16 did not vote. Thirteen out of 15 
votes from the three southern New England States were cast 
for it, 1 against it, and 1 Member did not vote. Out of 22 from 
Pennsylvania, 14 were for it and only 5 against it. The great 
iron and steel industries of that State were not disturbed, and 
coal has more favorable terms under this agreement than under 
the Payne law. It received 16 additional votes from great city 
districts, leaving 23 which were picked up throughout the 
country. 
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are 14 States bordering on Canada, or the boundary 


There 
waitin from Maine to Washington. It is safe to say that the 
farmers of those States are better acquainted than those 


farther south with the actual conditions on either side of the 
porder, including the wages of labor, the value of farm lands, 
the average yield per acre, the cost of production, and the 
prevailing prices of staple farm products. It is obvious that 
they would come into more immediate and direct competition 
with Canadian farmers and suffer more from free trade in 
farm products than would their neighbors toward the south. | 
There are 73 Republicans in this Congress from those 14 States, | 
of whom only 21 voted for the reciprocity agreement, and of | 
those 21, 13 are from large city districts, leaving only 8 from | 
mixed districts who voted for it. These figures would seem 
to indicate that the farmers are quite generally and earnestly 
opposed to this measure, and it would further seem that their 
protests should be respected. 

I could, perhaps, have avoided a record vote, but wanted to 
correct my mistake in the last session. I was well aware that 
the city newspapers of the country were back of this measure, | 
and expected they would condemn my action, and was not sur- 
prised when the Syracuse dailies joined in the “ anvil chorus.” 
However, it should not be forgotten by the readers of news- 
papers that they are directly and selfishly interested. They 
want free print paper, that they may buy it cheaper. 

The American people are their audience every morning and | 
eyening. They know their power and others know it, and they | 
have used it to the limit. They have determined to coerce 
the Government and the party to violate its solemn pledge by 
removing the duty on what they buy. Newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers are now espectally favored by the Government, 
which is suffering an annual loss of many millions of doilars 
on second-class mail matter for their benefit. 

The present duties on wood pulp, sulphite pulp, and print 
paper are not excessive for revenue purposes, yet they are not 
willing to contribute a little toward the support of the Gov- 
ernment, while the poor man pays a tax of about 80 per cent 
on the sugar consumed by his family. Most of them are doing 
good business and making fair profits on their investments 
and have prospered under present conditions. But they are not 
satisfied. They are demanding that an exception be made 
for their profit in the general tariff policy. 

On the other hand, I had no possible interest in opposing the 
Canadian pact. It would have been much pleasanter to ac- 
commodate the President ahd much easier to drift with what 
Syracuse newspapers say is the prevailing opinion in our city. 
I was very reluctant to draw the fire of the Syracuse press or 
provoke the adverse criticism of Syracuse people who, in com- 
mon with all others, would like to buy what they consume 
in the cheapest market and sell what they produce in the 
dearest market. Nor was I unmindful of the fact that the ma- 
jority of my constituents reside in that city, but I do not 
believe they would have asked me to violate the pledge on 
which I was seven times elected, nor do I think they would 
have urged me to support that measure if they believed, as I 
do, that it is the first blow of a general and indiscriminate 
assault upon the protective system. Many of them remember 
what happened the last time that was tried. 

There are in the Nation several all-city and perhaps no all- 
country districts. The great majority of them are mixed. In 
one there is a majority of urban population and in the next a 
majority of agricultural people. In such cases a Representative 
can not express the views of both if they are in direct conflict. 
Then, should he, in determining his action on a great far- 
reaching national question like this, be guided only by a count 
of the people or votes in the country and city portions of his 
district, and side with the majority? Should he pay no atten- 
tion to the merits of the proposition? Should he assume that 
city people would approve an act which is unjust to their rural 
neighbors? I think not. This measure is, in my judgment, 
discriminatory, unjust, unfair, and indefensible. My former 
action had the commendation of the interested newspapers, but 
that did not satisfy my judgment or conscience. I could not 
deceive myself, because it did not seem right. In opposing the 
Canadian agreement I voted with the majority of my party, in 
obedience to the pledge on which I was elected and against a 
measure which, if enacted into law, will, I very much fear, 
precipitate such a radical and reckless revision of our tariff 
schedules as to bring on a period of industrial depression and 
aa times from which city people will suffer more than the 
armers, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, just to your north, and, in 
fact, surrounding you on all sides save one, is a State, though 


. 
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small in area, blessed with a history for deeds done and 
works achieved that could well be the envy of her larger and 
more powerful sisters of this great Union. Maryland, though 
less than 240 miles in length and less than 125 miles in width 
at its widest portion, is inhabited by a people of many occupa- 
tions, many professions, many trades, and many lines of em- 
ployment. Extending, as she does, from the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean to the peaks of the Allegheny Mountains, em- 
bracing in her limits that magnificent Chesapeake Bay, one of 
the largest bays in the very world itself, blessed by many navi 
gable rivers giving access to ships from various parts of the 
world and connected with the remotest parts of the Continent 
by great trunk lines, is calling upon this Congress to lessen the 
burden of taxation levied indirectly, but most surely, upon her 
people who have for so many years borne the burden with pa 
tience and who would again be willing to take up the burden 


| Should circumstances and the necessities of the country de- 


mand it. 

Coming, as I do, from the great city of Baltimore, on the 
shores of the Patapsco River, that noble river where at Fort 
McHenry the British were repulsed in the War of 1812 and the 
Star Spangled Banner was born, you will naturally suppose that 
I am primarily interested in placing upon the free list those 
things so needful to the residents of large cities; those things 
which go to cheapen the cost of living; those things which go 
to feed the thousands of people living within the confines of 
Baltimore in particular and the State of Maryland and country 
at large in general, and such is the case. 

There is great uneasiness throughout the land: 


the people 
have so long 


heard the boast of prosperity and progress; they 
have so long heard of the great riches of our land and of the 
fact that we are the greatest people and the richest people on 
the globe; they have viewed with wonder and admiration the 
building of great libraries throughout the land, the endowment 
of universities and colleges, the wealth of the great railroads 
which gird the country with iron bands, uniting cities and 
States and carrying millions of people; steamships, the like of 
which was never dreamed of by our ancestors, giving comfort 
and convenience such as even Solomon in all his glory perhaps 
did not enjoy; on every side they behold swift and magnificent 
automobiles carrying ladies clad in raiment the raw material 
of which must have been gathered from the four corners of 
the world; at the great expositions and factories they stand, 
viewing with amazement the machinery, which seems to do its 
work with such neatness and accuracy but with such dispatch 
that they can hardly realize that it has not the brains of man 
within for its guidance and control; on the farms they behold 
the great steam plows preparing the soil, the self-binder or 
the machine which cuts, thrashes, and bags the grain for ship- 
ment; in the abattoir they notice that the meat is hardly 
handled before it lands in the great cold-storage vaults of the 
meat combine, and nothing lost except the squeal; they hear 
great orators tell of how by modern machinery one man can do 
the work of many and the cost of production is thereby les- 
sened, and they go home and in the recesses of their domiciles 
begin to wonder why it is, with this great country endowed 
with resources and wealth as Providence never endowed one 
before, with a people intelligent and able and willing and 
ready to work, that they, the toilers and producers, the bone 
and sinew of the land, find it so hard, so burdensome, and so 
laborious to even get enough food and cheap raiment to feed 
and clothe those dependent upon them. 

What is the answer? Evidently a cog is loose somewhere 
and something must be wrong, and so they have turned to the 
Democratic Party to furnish relief—that party which has 
so long stood for the masses as against the classes, and whose 
time-honored and historic principle has ever been “ Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none,” and which should 
be to all its chosen representatives their constantly heeded 
guide in all legislation of whatsoever kind; that party which 
believes that the taxing power given by the Constitution to the 

Jational Government was intended for the production of reve- 

nue sufficient to run the Government economically adminis- 
tered and not for the purpose of granting special privileges 
to the few at the expense of the many. 

It is not true to say that the disquietude among our people 
arises from the ordinary differences existing because of thrift or 
indolence, but it is true that this condition 
those against whom these inequalities operate are conscious 
of the fact that the Government has not protected them in 
their rights and has given special advantages to others against 
them. 

The undeniable results of this unjust administration of gov- 
ernment are accomplished in the main by the consolidation of 
the various enterprises of the country under one central con- 
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trol popularly designated as trusts, combines, or monopolies 
and their encroachment upon the welfare of the people because 
of the Government's acts of omission or commission regarding 
them; having a well-nigh universal control of the vast produc- 
ing, manufacturing, and industrial enterprises of the country, 
and being protected by a high prohibitory tariff, have it within 
their ability on the one hand to create and maintain ex- 
orbitant selling prices of trust-controlled products and thereby 
to produce an excessive cost of the necessities of life and living 
through the land, and on the other hand to force a low selling 
price of materials and products needed for trust productions; 
to limit the extent of productions; to control the volume of re- 
munerative employment and thereby establish the compensation 
of the employed. 

That they exercise this ability is fearfully brought home to 
the people; to the consumer, in the remarkable increase in the 
cost of that which he consumes; to those whose only means of a 
livelihood is in employment, by the difficulty in securing em- 
ployment; to the employed, by the difficulty that they have in 
maintaining a living rate of wages; and to those who are com- 
pelled to sell their products to the trusts, in the struggle to 
get for them reasonable living prices. 

This ability to control the market for that which it buys and 
that which it sells, and arbitrarily to dominate production, the 
volume of employment, and the rate of wages gives to the 
trusts the power and opportunity of exacting enormous profits 
as returns from these enterprises. Competition being an- 
nihilated, the only limit placed upon the tribute they exact 
is the patience of a long-suffering people and the amount of 
tariff duties levied by the Government on corresponding foreign 
products. The power of the trusts to control the amount of 
production leaves them free to produce only so much as can be 
sold in the domestic markets at such exorbitant prices as they 
choose to demand, subjected only to the competition of cor- 
responding foreign goods plus the tariff on them. Then, the 
unerring conclusion that the higher the tariff duties on cor- 
responding foreign products the higher the prices the trusts can 
compel the domestic consumers to pay for their products and 
the higher the cost of living. 

Herein we have the reason why every one of these trusts, 
combines, and monopolies favor Republican principles and the 
Republican Party and opposes Democratic principles and the 
Democratic Party. One is their willing slave, guaranteeing to 
them in their national platforms reasonable profits at the ex- 
pense of the consumer, bringing to them undeserved tribute 
wrung from the people by unjust legislation; the other they 





oppose as their enemy, because it would deny to them this | 


tribute by maintaining just government. 

The avowed purpose of the Republican policies is the pro- 
tection of American industries and labor, by means of protective 
tariff duties imposed for this purpose as the governing prin- 
ciple, with the result that while it prevents foreign competition 
it operates, at the same time, to confine home products to the 
home markets, thus depriving American products of the oppor- 
tunity of a larger foreign market and limiting production to the 
needs of home consumption. 

When we remove this prohibitory tariff, which restrains the 


production and commerce of the country, there will be an enor- | 


mously increased demand for the products of this country in the 
world market, creating a larger volume of remunerative em- 
ployment and a greater demand for labor, which, I believe, is 
the only manner of increasing the rate of wages outside of labor 
organizations. 

I believe there are two concurrent methods of correcting the 
glaring inequalities which are rapidly dividing the people of 
the country into two great classes—the enormously wealthy, 
who control the property of the country at will, and the depend- 
ent employed, who must be subservient to gain a living. One 
method is to enact and enforce legislation that will prevent 
trusts and combinations in restraint of manufacture, trade, and 
commerce, thus restoring and maintaining to all the opportunity 
of entering into industrial and commercial enterprises without 
the fear of being driven to bankruptcy by the machinations of 
the trusts. 

The other method is to reduce the tariff duties to the neces- 
sities of the Federal Government economically administered, 
with the special purpose in view of so reducing the tariff on 
these products in which the trusts have a monopoly of the home 
market and depend upon excessive tariff duties to exact high 
prices from home consumers, and place upon the free list, as 
fast aS necessary revenues will permit, those articles which 
will relieve our stomachs and backs from taxation. 

The cost of manufacturing any given product depends in the 
main upon two controlling factors: First, the cost of the ma- 
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terials, and, second, the cost of the labor required to fashi 
them into the finished product. 

The cost of labor to our manufacturers is at least 5 per ceyt 
less than the cost of labor to the manufacturer in Engla)\) 
the chief competing industrial nation of the world. The . 
of materials for manufactured productions in our country 
at least 45 per cent greater than the cost of such materia!s 
the foreign manufacturer consequent upon the operation 
tariff taxes and trust manipulations. With an advantage 
the cost of labor and with a cost of materials less to the: 
because of the great natural resources of our country, our ma 
facturers could successfully meet the competition of the foreign 
manufacturers in the markets of the world; and this would |e 
our industrial accomplishment and status were it not hindered 
and denied by the protective-tariff policy of the Republicay 
Party in maintaining the high costs of materials. A reduction 

i 
of 


A 


of tariff duties and a denial of the right of trusts to operate j 
restraint of trade, thus giving our manufacturers a cosi 
materials no greater than the cost of materials to foreign manu- 
facturers, would unquestionably place our manufacturers in 4 
position to make and sell their products in the markets of the 
world in a successful competition. Were they thus enabled to 
meet successfully the competition of the foreign markets, th: 
most assuredly would be enabled, for the same reasons, to s\ 
cessfully meet that same competition in their own home mark: 
and make it impossible to flood the home market with foreign 
products, thus showing the absolute fallacy of this reason for 
refusing tariff reduction in accordance with the demands of tlie 
Democratic Party and the people. 

Were it provided in the tariff laws that the wage earners 
protected industries should receive, directly, their proportion 
part of the increased price of domestic products, caused by the 
increase in the tariff on corresponding foreign goods and trust 
manipulations thereunder, then the Republican Party might 
claim that the protective-tariff principle was a benefit and ; 
necessity to wage earners; but as no such provision is mace 
or is possible, and as all of the benefit of the increased }) 
of domestic products resulting from tariff duties goes into 
coffers of the favored classes directly and none into the pockets 
of the wage earners, except through their generosity or . 
cession, the fallacy of this reason is strikingly apparent. 

No greater fallacy was ever imposed upon a credulous peop! 
than the one that the rate of wages is dependent in any wa) 
upon taxes levied upon imported products. The rate of wages 
paid to the wage earner depends dbsolutely upon the exis! 
volume of employment and the number of wage earners av: 
able to perform work. The higher rate of wages gener: 
prevailing in this country in. manufacturing industries is 
duced primarily by the greater skill, efficiency, and producti) 
ness of our wage earners, and which greater productiveness 
affords our manufacturers a lower cost of labor; and, second 
by the efforts of labor organizations in temporarily increas: 
the demand for wage earners by voluntarily withdrawing fro 
employment enough to maintain the higher rate. 

The actual status of the wage earner under the present }) 
tective tariff is: If he gets any increase in his rate of wa 
thereby the fund out of which he is to be paid goes first 
the possession of his employer; there is no legal way of « 


| pelling his employer, who is most generally a trust, to pay 


over to him, if he tries to collect his portion through his }: 
organizations he is met either with an injunction, the mi! 

or a discharge; that his cost of living is increased for his 
prosperity; economy in production has closed the door of 
numerable factories; the limitations placed upon product 
has lessened the number of working days in the year; and | 
ever increasing relative supply of wage earners to the den 
existing under such conditions keeps his actual earning 
pacity at the lowest point and of uncertain duration. A red 
tion in the costs of the necessities of life, a reduction in ile 
costs of materials used in manufacture, and an increase in the 
volume of production by reducing tariff duties, I believe, shou!’ 
be the sincere and untiring endeavor of every Democratic I: 
resentative in Congress. [Applause.] 

The bill before us, known as the farmers’ free-list bill, I fee! 
is in line with these ideas and suggestions, giving, as it does 
to the farmers cheaper agricultural implements and cheaper 
material for the bagging or binding of his agricultural products, 
thereby lessening the cost to him of his goods when ready for 
market, which will therefore be sold to the consumer at 4 
cheaper price; but not only does it take from the farmer these 
tariff taxes and give to him the chance to buy in his home 
market as cheap, and perhaps cheaper, than can the farmer 0! 
other countries who has heretofore been able to buy Americin- 
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made goods cheaper than the American farmer could buy them 
at home. 

The farmer is the great producer of that which keeps the 
body and soul together; he, during his season, is perhaps the 
hardest-worked individual we have in our land; it is to him 
that we owe our very existence; and yet under Republican tariff 
legislation he has received little or no relief and seldom much 
consideration, and why? Because he goes on with his great 
occupation, paying little heed to public life, content with his 
home and his family, and happy when he can meet his just 
obligations like an honest man and have enough remaining 
for his family’s support and education. He does not expect 
great wealth and meddles little with the affairs of other men. 
He does not form combinations in restraint of trade or try 
to corner the market, but produces as abundantly as possible 
and goes forth with his goods to meet competition at home and 
abroad; but when he goes to buy he discovers that, by virtue 
of high tariff, he must pay such prices as demanded by the 
infant industries of which he has heard so much, but which 
have grown into giant monopolies which he no longer recog- 
nizes. Not alone, however, will he be benefited by removing 
the tariff from food products and lumber, but the laborer, the 
other man who produces and fashions into shape the wealth 
of the world, will be benefited in that his cost of living will 
be lessened and the material which goes into the construction 
of his home will no longer be subject to taxation and monopoly. 

All Americans of whatsoever occupation must and will be 
aided by taking off that tariff which affects their stomachs by 
admitting free many commodities which go to feed the 92,- 
000,000 inhabitants of our land. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly anxious to see this bill 
become a law; it means so much to our farmers of both the 
North and the South; it means so much to the inhabitants of 
our cities who are crying out for cheaper foodstuffs, cheaper 
shoes and leather goods, and cheaper homes. They will believe 
that at last they have come into their own, that they, too, are 
to be considered in the legislation of our Government, and 
that the great wealth, the prosperity, and good things of this 
God-given country of ours are to be enjoyed by all alike, the 
rich and the poor, the great and the small; that no longer will the 
man who depends for his living upon the sweat of his brow be 
compelled to have a top to his market basket to prevent 
others from seeing how little he has been able to purchase with 
his hard-earned salary. 

Then will they believe that the day is fast approaching when 
tariff taxes will be for revenue and not to create a favored 
class, with guaranteed profits. Then will the free list of the 
Republican Party, consisting of fossils, broken bells, junk, 
acorns, skeletons, divi-divi, apatite, teeth, and ipecac become a 
joke and the new free list announced by the Democratic Party, 
consisting of beef, mutton, and pork, cereals, lumber, sewing 
machines, salt, farming implements, shoes and other leather 
goods, will bring peace, happiness, and contentment to our 
people. No longer will there be the sound of broken bells, but 
harmonious and joyous bells, as depicted in Poe’s beautiful 
poem; the teeth provided by the Republican free list will be 
kept busy enjoying the Democratic free list; apatite (appetite) 
of the Republican free list, so long unsatisfied, will be satisfied; 
and divi-divi, those words of the Republican free list whose 
meaning has so long been unknown to the consumers, will be 
interpreted by a Democratic Congress to mean “a square deal 
for all,” when legislation and taxation in the interests of the 
few shall no longer exist, but all our people shall enjoy alike 
those blessings and good things so bountifully bestowed upon 
our land—the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MorGan] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, when the general debate on 
this bill shall have ended, and the time shall come for amend- 
ments, if I have the opportunity I shall propose to amend by 
striking out, on page 3, in lines 4 to 12, inclusive, the following 
words, to wit: 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of ail kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds, and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, 
bran, middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, 
and all prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar 
articles not sweetened. 

If the above paragraphs were stricken out, the bill would in- 
clude manufactured products which the farmers use, and there- 
fore must purchase, and if the placing of these articles on the 
free list caused any reduction in the price of the articles, the 
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farmers would reap the eutire benefit of the legislation. I 
therefore plead with the Democratic majority, that controls the 
legislation in this House, to permit this bill to be amended as 
I have suggested. 


The Democratic Party is certainly not committed to the 


policy of placing farm products or articles manufactured out of 
such products upon the free list. I have carefully examined 
the Democratic platform of 1908, and the only specific demand 


in that platform to place certain articles on the free list was 


made in the following paragraph: 


We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on 
the free list. 


Why, then, should the Democrati¢ majority in this House, ia 


the very first bill it presents in the revision of the tariff, place 
a long list of farm products on the free list? If it was a part 
of the Democratic policy to place our farmers in competition 


with the farmers of all other countries, why was this not 
clearly stated in the platform. of 1908 and presented to the 
people in the congressional campaign of 1910? 

The Republican platform of 1908 specifically declared in the 
tariff plank that the very object of its protective tariff policy 
was— 


to preserve, without excessive duties, that security against foreign com 
petition to which American manufacturers, farmers, and produc al 
entitled. 


Farmers were specifically named with manufacturers and 
other producers. 

So that, so far as the Republican doctrine is concerned, by 
our platform, by our party literature, by the legislation which 
the Republican Party has enacted during its entire history, the 
party stands committed to the policy of giving the farmer pro- 
tection equal to the protection afforded to the manufacturer. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

PROTECTION CORRECT POLICY 

For one, I believe in the policy of protection. I am willing to 
vote for any measure that guarantees ample protection to all 
home industries, to every section of our country, and to Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in every lawfrl and legitimate business, 
Very recently this House passed what is known as the Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill. On the Republican side of this House 
this measure had the support of many Members who claim to 
be protectionists. It appears that the majority of the Republi- 
cans who voted for the Canadian reciprocity bill represent city 
congressional districts and districts in the East that contain 
large manufacturing interests which have received great bene- 
fits from the protective tariff policy. The gentlemen who sup- 
ported the Canadian reciprocity measure all did so, of course, 
with patriotic motives, following their best judgment. But I 
can not agree with them. 

If those who believe in protection and have within their con- 
gressional districts large protected interests desire that this 
protection shall continue, it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom on their part not to vote for any law or measure that will 
place the farmers in competition with the farmers of other 
countries. The difference in the scale of wages paid in the 
United States and other countries is the main argument used 
to show the necessity of protection. But this difference in 
wages applies to agricultural labor as well as to labor in the 
shops and factories. Manufacturing interests in the great 
cities should not ask or expect the farmers of the country to 
support a policy of protection that does not extend to them 
not only the indirect benefits of protection which all others 
share with them, but also the direct benefits which can only 
come by a tariff that will preserve to them the home market 
against competition which they can not meet without low: 
the standard of living on the American farm. 

The fact is, all our interests are mutual. Whatever benefits 
the 30,000,000 of people residing on our farms will benefit the 
60,000,000 of people residing in the towns and cities. The far 
ers are likewise interested in the prosperity of the people in 
the cities. They are the farmers’ customers. The farmers can 
not possibly prosper unless their customers are prosperous 
Those who manufacture goods look to the farmers to buy them. 
The farmers can not buy liberally without they have the money. 
The farmers will not have the money if the people who are en 
gaged in manufacturing, commerce, and trade are sending thei: 
means abroad to the farmers of foreign countries. The peopl 
in the cities who are looking to Canada, Mexico, South Amer 
and Australia for cheaper food products should hesitate long 
before they enter upon a policy that in the end must recoil 
upon themselves and work injury to all. 

As agriculture is the chief industry of Oklahoma, and as my 
constituents are largely farmers or those dependent upon the 
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| 
success of the farming imterests, I shall attempt to show that | 
this bill should be amended, as I have already indicated, by | 
striking out the two paragraphs which relate to farm products. 
I am not discussing this bill from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer or whether or not it violates the principle of protec- | 
tion, but I am considering it from the viewpoint of the farmers, 
because the authors of the bill call it the “farmers’ free-list | 
bill,” and it should not go to the country under a fictitious | 
name. It should not be paraded under false colors. 


BOTH GAIN AND LOSS. 


The bill under consideration places two classes of articles on | 
the free list. One class includes certain manufactured articles | 
in common use among farmers. Prominent among these are | 
farm implements, boots and shoes, leather, harness, lumber, 
lath, shingles, barbed wire, and sewing machines. The other 
class includes articles manufactured out of products of the 
farm; among those may be mentioned beef, pork, mutton, veal, | 
bacon, ham, flour, corn meal, bran, oatmeal, bread, cereal foods, 
and biscuits. 

If we are to legislate in the interests of the farmer, there is | 
only one way that we can do so, and that is to pass laws that | 
will tend to reduce the prices of the things he buys and main- | 
tain or increase the prices of the things he sells. The farmer | 
will receive no substantial benefit from any amendments to | 
the tariff laws that will reduce the price of what the farmer | 
buys and also reduce the price of what he sells. But the 
farmer will be benefited if our legislation tends to cheapen 
what he buys and increases the prices of what he sells. These 
propositions are self-evident. 

The farmer does ..0t, as a rule, sell beef, pork, mutton, bacon, 
ham, lard, flour, meal, oatmeal, cereal foods, and bread. But 
these things are made of cattle, hogs, sheep, wheat, oats, and 
corn—things the farmer does produce and things he must sell. 
You can not reduce the price of a manufactured article with- 
eut reducing the raw material out of which the thing is manu- 
factured. You can not reduce the price of beef, pork, mutton, | 
bacon, ham, flour, meal, bran, oatmeal, cereal foods, and bread 
without reducing the price of cattle, hogs, sheep. wheat, oats, 
and corn. If the great meat-packing companies must sell their | 
meats cheaper, they will pay the farmer less for his cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. If the millers sell their flour and meal at 
lower prices, they will pay the farmer less for his wheat and | 
corn. If foreign beef, pork, and mutton are imported into this 
country, there will be so much less demand for the beef and 
pork and mutton manufactured out of the cattle, hogs, and 
sheep of the American farmer. If beef and pork and mutton | 
and flour and meal and cereal foods can be produced cheaper 
in Canada, Mexico, South America, and Australia than in the 
United States, and these articles shall be imported in large | 
quantities into the United States, then the prices here must 
be brought down to a level with the prices in these foreign 
countries. 





BENEFITS UNCERTAIN. 


How much our farmers would gain by placing farm imple- 
ments, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fencing wire, lumber, sewing machines, and salt on the free 
list must, from the nature of things, be a matter of mere con- 
jecture. It will all depend upon whether or not the removal 
of the tariff on these articles would materially reduce the price 
of these articles to the farmers. On the other hand, how much 
the farmer would lose by placing flour, meal, oatmeal, cereal 
foods, bread, and all kinds of meats on the free list is just as 
uncertain. This would, of course, depend upon the extent that 
these articles were imported from foreign countries, and what 
reduction this would make in the price of farm products 
which the farmers sell. 

In trying to determine what benefits our farmers will get 
from this bill should it become a law, some things should be 
borne in mind. The placing of these manufactured products 
which the farmers buy upon the free list may not reduce the 
prices of such articles. The bill places farm implements on 
the free list. But farm implements are already on the free 
list, except to those countries which do not admit our farm 
implements free. The United States last year exported 
$28,000,000 worth of farm implements. Farm implements are 
now sold cheaper in the United States than in any country in 
the world. And it is well known that the present tariff does 
not and can not affect the prices of farm implements to any 
great extent. 

The bill places bagging for cotton, sacks, burlaps, and so 
forth, on the free list. The total value of such artides con- 
sumed in the United States in 1905 was $26,031,644—$16,965,842 
of this amount was imported. When the tariff is so low now 
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that two-thirds of the amount consumed is imported the tarifi 
can have but little, if any, effect on the price at which the 
article is sold. 

The bill places boots and shoes, leather, harness, and saci- 
dlery on the free list. It is doubtful if placing these articles 
on the free list would reduce the price of these articles to th. 
farmers to any great extent. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bil), 
enacted nearly two years ago, made a reduction in the tariff 
on boots and shoes from 25 per cent to 10 per cent. But it is 
certain that so far there has been no real reduction in th 
prices at which shoes are sold to individuals. 

The bill places lumber on the free list. The Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill reduced the tariff on common lumber from $2 per 
thousand to $1.25 per thousand feet. But two years have 


| passed and we see no reduction in the retail price of lumber. 


Certainly no well-posted man believes free lumber will mate 
rially affect the prices which our farmers pay for lumber. 
Farmers must bear in mind that these manufactured articles 
included in this free list, such as are purchased by farmers, 
a rule are manufactured by large corporations, we!! 
equipped in the business, and in a position already to compete 
with foreign competitors. Some of them have factories in 
foreign countries. 

There is also a question as te who pays the tariff upon a 
competing article, or an article the like of which is produced 
in the country levying the tariff. Free traders claim the con 
sumer pays the tariff. This has been proclaimed by tariff 
for-revenue-only advecates from every stump in the land. 
Many who believe in a protective tariff assume that the con 
But if this be true, why should the 
The fact is the 
man who imports dutiable articles in this country pays the 
tariff at the customhouse, and that tariff is never returned 
to him. In the great majority of cases he does not add tha 
to the price of his goods when sold in this country. The 
amount of the tariff is simply so much -deducted from his 
profits. And if every customhouse of the United States were 


| destroyed and the tariff wall was completely obliterated, th: 


American consumers would not reap the bulk of the benefit 
but foreign manufacturers would add to their profits the 
greater part of the $350,000,000 which they now annuall; 
eontribute toward the support of our National Government. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

But it is absolutely certain that the importer would not 


| sell his product in this country at the price he sells it nov, 
| less the tariff he now pays. 


If this were true, the importer 
would have nothing to gain by this country removing th 
tariff from the imported article. The importer may sell i 
this market now all his goods, if he pays the duty. He is abso- 
lutely unrestricted in the amount he may sell in this country. 
If the tariff shall be removed, we must assume that the for 
eign manufacturer is something more than human if he docs 
not appropriate to himself a large part of the tariff which h 
has been paying our customs officers. [Applause on the Repu! 
lican side. ] 


WARNING TO FARMERS. 


Farmers of the United States should realize that there is 
danger to them in having their products placed upon the free 
list, and in opening their markets to the products of other 
countries where lands are new and fertile and productive, where 
labor is cheap, and the standard of living is low. 

It must also be remembered that the farmers are unorganized. 
From the nature of things the farmers can not organize, form 
trusts and combinations, and control their prices by arbitrary 
and artificial means. The lumber interests, the boot and shoe 
manufacturers, the corporations that manufacture bagging, 
sacks, burlaps, cotton ties, salt, and farming implements are a‘! 
controlled by a few men. There are many ways by which they 
may modify their business, enter into new combinations, ani. 
as a last resort, they may reduce the prices they pay for labor 
and avoid losses. But the farmer can not avail himself of 
such expedients. He and his immediate family perform most 
of the work of the farm, and in the final analysis it simp!ly 
means that there will be a reduction in the daily earnings of 
the farmer and his family. I devoutly pray this day may never 
come. 

Then the great manufacturing concerns of our country may 
combine with the trusts in other countries or in some way 
reach an understanding that will avoid. ruinous competition. 
But as the farmers at home can not combine with each other, 
likewise it would be utterly impossible for the farmers of one 
country to combine with those of another country. Without 
the protective tariff there would be free competition between 
our farmers and the farmers of the world. 
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IMPORTATION OF BROOM CORN. 

The importation of farm products, when prices here range 
higher than in other countries, is absolutely certain. 
not a matter of conjecture. I have recently investigated a mat- 
ter in which many of the farmers of my district are interested. 
Oklahoma, according to the census of 1910, produced, in the 
vear 1909, 42,900,623 pounds of broom corn, valued at $2,560,426, 
‘A large part of this is produced in my congressional district. 

In recent years it has been found that broom corn was being 
imported into this country. For the first time, I understand, 
in our history, the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act placed a duty of 
$3 per ton on broom corn. It was thought this would be suffi- 
cient to afford our farmers reasonable protection from foreign 
imports of broom corn. But such has not been the case. A 
short time ago the Department of Commerce and Labor fur- 
nished me an official statement of the importations of broom 
corn for the calendar year of 1910. I was surprised to find 


that 15 foreign countries in 1910 had imported broom corn | 


into the United States. The following countries are included 
in the list: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Netherlands, Russia in Europe, Turkey in Europe, England, 
Canada, Argentina, Colombia, Japan, Turkey in Asia, Australia, 
and Tasmania. 

For the year 1910, 7,330 tons of broom corn were imported 
into the United States, and the value of the imports amounted 
to $908,794. This shows how the new policy of free farm 
products will affect the farmers. The farmers of my district 
are compelled to compete with the cheap labor of Europe and 
Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed until I get through. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes additional time. 

Mr. MORGAN. 


This is | 





of Russia, Turkey, Italy, South America, Australia, and of | 


Japan. I have seen it stated in western papers—and I have 
no doubt it is true—that the freight on a ton of broom corn 
from Constantinople to New York is only $15, while the freight 
on a ton of broom corn from northwestern Oklahoma or south- 
western Kansas to New York is $24.80 per ton. So cheap 
water transportation will enable the farmers of every country 
in the world to flood the markets of our great cities with their 
products, which have been sowed, planted, cultivated, and 


| 


garnered by the most ignorant and cheapest farm labor in ex- | 


istence. This is absolutely unfair to the farmers of the United 
States. For the protection of the farmers of the United States 
whe raise broom corn, I have introduced a bill to place on 
broom corn a duty of $45 per ton. 
in the hands of a Democratic Ways and Means Committee I 
am unable to predict. But, so far as I am concerned, I pro- 
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a Democratic House of Representatives, was due to the fact that 
the people were made to believe that the tariff law of 1909 was, 
in a measure at least, dictated by the so-called “ special inter- 
ests "—which the people understand to be the great corpora- 
tions which have a monopoly in many lines of manufactured 
goods. : 

; The people are willing to stand for protection to American 
industries when there reasonable and fair competition at 
But the people will not favor protection to an industry 
that has become a monopoly, unless there is some method 
adopted that will place such regulations and control over the 


Is 


monopoly or will prevent it from imposing upon the people 
by exacting too great profits. Competition is the only sufe- 
guard the people have under a_protective-tariff system as 


against imposition by the protected interests. When competi- 
tion is destroyed the friends of protection must substitute 
some other device or system that will afford the people protec- 
tion against monopoly. 

Those who have stood for free trade and for a tariff for 
revenue only have maintained that the only remedy is to re- 
move the tariff from all articles manufactured by a so-called 
trust or monopoly. : 

There are three objections to this method: 

1. It will destroy the smaller, weaker, and independent con- 
cern first, and the trust may be able to live without the tariff. 

2. This method would prevent new manufactories from going 
into business. 

38. This method at best would in most cases simply give com- 
petition between a home trust and a foreign trust, because small 
and independent concerns abroad could not 
fully with a gigantic corporation at home. 

Some amicable arrangement would probably soon be made 
between the home and foreign trust and the people would soon 


compete success- 


| be left without competition, with the supply of the article and 
They must compete with the cheap labor | 


the prices at which it is sold subject to the command of the 
monopoly. 

The Republican Party does not stand as the defender of anv 
corporation or combination that has been organized in viola- 
Under the administration of President 
unlawful corporations were prosecuted with great vigor and 
success. Under the direction of our present Chief Executive 
the Department of Justice has been exercising great diligence 


Roosevelt 


| in initiating and prosecuting to trial suits against alleged un- 


lawful corporations, combinations, and conspiracies. 
But whatever may be the result of these suits, whatever con- 


| struction the Supreme Court may give to the laws now in force, 
| great corporations will continue to do a large part of the busi- 


What fate this bill will have | 


test against the proposed plan of placing our farmers in free | 
. competition with the cheapest and most ignorant labor of the | 


world. 
ABSENCE OF COMPETITION. 


In the discussion of the tariff question the advocates of a | 
protective tariff have always maintained that the price of the | 


article upon which the tariff was levied would not be increased, 
because, with our home market secure, competition between 
home manufacturers would reduce the price; and especially 
would this be true when our own manufacturing establishments 
had time to develop and attain a high degree of perfection. 
There is no question about the correctness of this principle, 
and, in the main, the history of our industrial development 
demonstrates that this has been done. 
rule, that when sufficient protection has been placed upon an 
article which we were capable of producing suceessfully, our 
own home manufacturers were soon selling us the article 
cheaper than the foreign manufacturer prior thereto had been 
selling us the articles. There is one fact that we, as protec- 
tionists, must now admit, and that is that in recent years there 
has been a complete revolution in our industrial system. Com- 
binations have been formed, centralization has been going on, 
until it is an undeniable fact that in many important lines 
competition has been destroyed. A single corporation is able 
to control the supply and dictate the prices at which articles of 
common use are sold to the masses of the people. This is the 
weak point to-day in the armor of protection. In articles of 
general use necessary for the enjoyment and comfort of the 
masses of our people no corporation, combination, or associa- 
tion should have in its power to control the supply of the arti- 
cle and the prices at which it is sold. The most effective charge 
that has been made against a protective tariff has been that it 
is a shield for monopoly. The success attained by our political 
opponents in the campaign of 1910, which resulted in electing 


ness of this country. There will still be an absence of competi- 
tion in a large part of our industrial world. 

The Republican Party believes in competition. It is opposed 
to monopoly. The Republican Party is the friend of the lawful 
business interests of this country, whether that 


business 


in- 
volves millions or hundreds of dollars. We do not believe in 
destroying business. We do not believe in the closing of fac- 
tories. The Republican Party does not stand for a policy that 
means less business, lower prices, and smaller wages. We have 


always stood for the expansion of business, for growth in our in- 


dustries, for good prices, and higher wages. Our opponents stand 
to-day for a policy that means destruction of business. The 
| Republican Party has taken a stand not for the destruction of 
| but the control of all lawful corporations doing an honest and 


It has been true, as a | 


legitimate business. Our policy is regulation, supervision, cou 
trol. On this platform the Republican Party will in the end 
win the country. 

But the time has come for the Republican 
great step forward—not merely 


Party to tal A 
a platform declaration, but in 


the promulgation of some plan, some method, some practicable 
| tangible proposition that will take the place of competition in 
| our great industrial system—preserve our great industrial cor 
porations for the benefit and blessing of our people, and still 
subject them to such control as will guarantee the peo 
| against their unjust and unfair exactions. [Loud applaus: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentlemen 





from Colorado [Mr. TayLor]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, on the 18th of el 
ruary last there was printed in. the CoNecressionaL Recorp 
protest of the American National Live Stock Association against 


this pending bill, as well as the Canadian reciprocity bill. Inas- 
much as that association is one of the largest and most im- 
portant in the United States, very largely representing the live- 


stock interests of this country, and inasmuch as its headquarters 
is in the State I have the honor in part to represent, and also 
for the reason that some farmers’ organizations have protested 
against the passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill, I will take 
the liberty, under the privilege of individual leave to print 
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accorded me in connection with this measure, of inserting, in 
lieu of general remarks ‘thereon ‘to be delivered as of the above 
date, a letter which I have ‘written to the secretary of the 
American National Live Steck Association, under date of May 
29, 1911, in ‘reply ‘to a ‘personal communication from him re- 
questing my views upon these subjects. 
Flovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1911. 
Hon. T. W. Tomitnson, Secretary, 
The American National Live Stock Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

My Drar Str: Your letter in relation to the proposed Cana- 
dian ‘reciprocity agreement and the farmers’ free-list bill, which 
passed ‘the House some days ago and are now pending in the 
Senate, was duly received. 

You object to ‘the passage of both of these bills and ask for 
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and combines of this country, we absolutely must stand solid 
together. So that I have no apology to make for voting wi 
the party that has twice honored me by a seat in Congress. | 
I have done wrong in ‘voting for these two bills I have the co: 
solation of being in a most remarkable array of distinguished 
company. 

The farmers’ free-list bill, in my judgment, reaches further 
toward the general welfare of aft the people of this count 


| than any piece of legislation that has passed Congress in the 
| past 20 years, and if it is not enacted into law I want the 


| public to place the responsibility where it belongs. 
| one step, but it is a very long: step, in ‘the direction of relieving 


It is on 


the American people—especially the farmers, but also all classe 


| of people in every walk of life—from the oppressive monopoli: 


my reasons for voting for them and assure me that my answer | 


will ‘be published. I am pleased ‘to avail myself of the -oppor- 


i 


tunity of writing to the stockmen ‘and ranchmen of :Colorade | 
upon these subjects, and you are.at liberty to publish this letter, | 


and I trust you will do so. ° 


At the outset I may say thet the high protectionists now in 
control of ‘the United States Senate will never let the free-list 
bill pass, at least in its present ‘form, and will probably not 
even consider it at this extra session of Congress. With the 
influence of President Taft, nearly all of the Democrats, and 


of this country. It removes the duty on every sort of an acri- 
cultural implement that can be devised for working land « 

for carrying on the various industries connected with cro 
raising, steck growing, fruit growing, and farming in genera), 
from a thrashing machine to a hoe and from a farm wagon t) 
a cotton gin. These implements are enumerated either s) 

cifically or are carried in a general clause which includes them 
all. The bill also removes the duty on salt, barb-wire fencing, 


| boots, shoes, harness, saddles, and all kinds of leather and matc- 


rials made from leather; baling wire, heop and band iron, 
gunny cloth, and hundreds of other articles. Can anyone say 


| these duty removals are not also beneficial to the stockmen ? 


nearly one-half of the Republicans, the Senate may possibly suc- | 
ceed in passing the Canadian reciprecity agreement, in spite | 


of the standpatters. 

But inasmuch as I, along with ‘every other Democrat in the 
House, without a single dissenting voice, voted for the farmers’ 
free-list bill, and every promiment Democrat in the United 
States, so far as I can learn, and "practically ‘all of the progres- 
sive Republicans who desire tariff reform, are in favor of this 
bill; and inasmuch as I, along with all of the other 227 Demo- 
crats, except 10, and nearly one:half of all the Republicans of 
the House, voted for the Canadian reciprocity bill, I will gladly 


give you my views upon these measures, no matter whether either | 


of them ever becomes a law or not. You of course understand 


that it is utterly out of the question to satisfactorily discuss | 
by correspondence two tariff bills containing something like | 


600 different items. It would ttake probably a hundred volumes | 


to give all the statistics and data mecessary ‘to fully present 
these questions in all their phases. 

These measures are not local, but are international. There 
are, to my mind, many bundreds of beneficial features which 
would result from the passage of ‘these bills. I will not, how- 
ever, discuss those benefits, except possibly a few of them inci- 
dentally, but will endeavor primarily to answer the objections 
to these measures. It seems to me ‘that some people who are, 
consciously or unconsciously, upholding the stand-pat, high-pro- 


tection dectrine are shutting ‘their eyes to hundreds of benefits | 
| commodities which the experts of both Nations, who worked 
| for months on this project, deemed advisable to insert in 


to the country and the public at large and are looking at some 
one feature only, and seeing that wrongly. 


While there is a:great deal gf honest apprehension about these | 


measures I surmise that there are some gentlemen over the 
country who may be trying to make some political capital out 
of them. I have no personal reference ‘to you, but I wish every 
fair-minded man would himself read these ‘two ‘bills and con- 
sider a few of the facts upon which they are based ‘before he 
assumes to criticize them. These two bills are entirely separate 
and distinct and have nothing to do with each other. The 
Canadian reciprocity agreement, or treaty, is a Republican 
measure and the free-list bill is a Democratic measure. Both 
bills are compromises, as nearly all matters of legislation are. 
Both expand our markets, reduce the tariff on the necessities 
of life, promote trade, and are intended to reduce the high cost 
of living without injuring the farmer or steockman or anyone 
else. Both bills are actuated by equal good faith and patriotic 
desire to benefit the entire country. The Republican reciprocity 
bill is local and applies only to Canada, while the Democratic 
free-list bill is general, and upon the specific articles ‘that it 
covers it applies to the whole world. In the reciprocity agree- 
ment the President has madge the best bargain with Canada he 
could, and in the free-list bill the Democrats, representing all in- 
terests and sections of the entire country, have prepared, pre- 
sented, and passefi the best compromise bill they could. In 
order to hold together, the Democrats, who are in control of the 
House, are compelled to make concessions to the various por- 
tions of the United States. The big financial protected interests 
of the country are now turning heaven and earth ‘to create dis- 
Sension in our ranks, and if we are ever going to accomplish 
anything for ‘the relief of the American people against the com- 
bined, insidious, and constant assault of the trusts, monopolies, 


| ized by persons who have not read the bill. 


| barb-wire fencing, 





The farmers’ free-list bill dees not remove the duty on any 
of the ‘farmer’s :grain, stock, potatoes, or preduce, but remov: 
the duty on all those articles of daily use, including flour, meat, 
and nearly everything the farmer buys. In ‘fact, it sets fori) 
what the Democratic Party believes, viz, that the time his 
arrived for Congress to commence keeping faith with the Ani 
ican people in general and the farmer im particular in regari| 
to reducing the tariff and putting their necessities and daily 
living on.a more reasonable basis. 

These measures are not one-sided, but six-hundred-side. 
There are, directly or indirectly, affected in the reciprocity 
bill about 500 commodities and in ‘the free-list bill about 100 
commodities, all of which have to do with the daily life of ile 
American citizen, be he farmer, merchant, steckman, laborer, 
or professional man. 

According to the preposed agreement with Canada the tariff 
is to be either removed entirely or very greatly reduced on 
range of commodities the extent of which can hardly be rea! 
The hist, which 
time and space make it unreasonable to mention here, runs tl. 
gamut of all the necessities of the people of this country, and 
includes all agricultural implements, lumber, small grains, « 
lery, automobiles, meats, fish, live animals, salt, vegetables, 
wood pulp, fruits of all kinds, laths, shingles, coal, wheat, »« 
try, buckwheat, telephone poles, wire, type-setting machines, 
printing ink, plate glass, trees, peanu 
cement, confectionery, and so on, throughout the collection « 


reciprocal agreement. I believe that if the stock growers 2 
farmers, as well as those connected with every other indus 
represented in Colorado, will carefully consider the wide sc 
of the tariff revision now being undertaken by the Democra 
Party, and will bear in mind the universal demand of not ou! 
the large majority of the people of Colorado but every ot! 
State for an honest readjustment ané@ reduction of the tarif, 
for the widening of our markets, and a curtailing of the exis 
ing monopolies and enormous profits of the trusts, they wi 
be less apprehensive of any danger to the farm or stock bus 
ness, or any other great interest that affects the welfare 
Colorado. Those interests are not being singled out, and | 
do not believe that they are at all endangered by the pendi 
bills. 

In the first place, reciprocity has been advocated by tlc 
Democratic Party for over 50 years, and many leaders of t! 
Republican Party have in recent years been advocating i’. 
The Democratic Party has several times specifically, in i 
national platforms, urged reciprocity with Canada and reci)- 
rocal trade relations with other countries. In the last spe 
he made at Buffalo, just before he was assassifiated, Presiden 
McKinley earnestly urged reciprocal trade relations with C1 
aca. He said: 

A system which ‘provides a mutual spokane ot commodities is man 
festly essential to the continued and heal 1 growth of our expo! 
trade. We must not ge in fancied security that we can forever s° 
everything and buy little or nothing. If such a thing was —. i 
would not be best for us or for those with whom .we deal. e should 
take from our customers such of their products as we can use withou! 
harm to our industries and labor. © ts the natural outgrowt! 


of our wonderful mé@ustrial develo we beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. excess must be 
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ey ough a foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can 
selhowed emaver the buying will enlarge our sales and productions, 
and thereby make a greater demand for home labor. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will 
mrevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not. If perchance some of 
our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and pro- 
tect our industries at home, why should they not be employed to extend 
and promote our market abroa ? 


In your printed circular of February 13, to which you refer 
and which I noticed and carefully considered at the time it was 
introduced in the ConGresstonaL Recorp by Senator WARREN, 
your association vigorously denounced the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law and earnestly urged upon Congress and the President of 
the United States the passage of a Canadian reciprocity treaty. 
You say: 

This association has stood for many years for fair and equitable 
reciprocal trade agreements with other countries, whereby all the in- 
terests of this Nation—the producer, consumer, the manufacturer, and 
the middleman—will surrender some favors or benefits of the tariff 
system in exchange for mutual advantages to be secured from other 
nations. That is our position to-day. 

Further on you eloquently say: 


Commercially, racially, and in the character of resources Canada 
and the United States are alike, and there should be no prohibitive 
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all the Congressmen when they are doing the best they can? 
I think the only fair and sensible course is to try it once. The 
people of Canada have not yet agreed to it. They have been for 
three months vigorously denouncing it as a jug-handle 
against them. They insist that the American cor issioner 
got the best of the bargain. The 


dea! 
President has has 
experts there are in the world at his disposal. 
Sioners have worked with the Canadian commi 








could. Any agreement is not a one-sided proposition: if 
it would not be an agreement but a surrender by one 
the other. No one can in this world expect to get ev 
and give up nothing. This reciprocity is a give-and-tak 
sition, covering all those hundreds of different items, and 1 
under heaven can say positively whether it wil! 
cially or not until we try it. President Taft, with all | f 
perts, and Secretary Wilson both emphatically insist 

one can question their honesty in the matter—that 


work Ol) 


neithe 


| farmers nor stockmen of this country will be hurt a parti 


tariff wall between them. This association heartily approves of a fair, | 
equitable trade arrangement with Canada, and the live-stock industry | 
is willing to stand its share of any concessions toward thatend. * * * | 


We have waited long for a fair trade agreement with Canada, and we 
ean well afford to wait a little longer until the question is settled 
right. 

3ut you protest against this agreement because it does not 
“include every commodity likely to be exchanged between these 
two nations, so closely related.” In other words, you object be- 
cause the agreement is not broad enough, and this official pro- 
test of your association closes by “ vigorously” urging the Gov- 


ernment, the Tariff Board, and Congress “to negotiate as | 
speedily as possible a treaty with Canada,” and so forth. The | 
simple and conclusive answer to your protest is that it takes | 


two to make a bargain, and President Taft and the American 
commissioners have made that trade agreement just as broad as 
the negotiations with Canada would permit. 

President Taft tried very hard indeed tc secure an absolutely 
free-trade agreement with Canada in everything; but Canada 


positively would not agree to it because she has a protective | ° 
| blamed for the whole thing. 


system of her own, and she was very naturally afraid of the 
competition of our much larger and better organized industries. 
Besides Canada can not at this time enter into a free-trade 
arrangement with us because of her relations with England, her 
mother country. 

The President and all the public officials and broad-minded 
statesmen of this Nation fully realize that we must expand 
our trade relations. Everybody is in favor of reciprocal trade 
agreements excepting the unjustly protected monopolies. We 
can not live within ourselves alone and long continue to be the 
happy and prosperous people we should be. It is universally 
recognized that Canada is composed of the same kind of people 
as ourselves, with the same language, having the same high 
ideals of citizenship and civilization, with territory imme- 
diately adjoining us for 3,000 miles on the north, and always 
has been a good neighbor to us. We should not therefore per- 
mit a tariff wall between the two countries to longer put an 
unnecessary barrier and hindrance upon our trade relations 
with her. 

You will recall that a Democratic Congress enacted a reci- 


procity agreement with Canada in 1854, and that said agree- | 


ment lasted until 1866, when it was repealed by a Republican 
Congress. The same interests that brought about its repeal in 
an insidious way are now bitterly opposing this bill. During 
the 4 years immediately preceding the negotiation of that 
treaty our exports to Canada were a little over $43,000,000; 
and for the 4 years immediately after the treaty they were 
$104,000,000. ‘The total trade between Canada and the United 
States for the 4 years immediately before the treaty amounted 
te only $66,000,000, while for the 4 years immediately follow- 
ing the treaty it amounted to $178,000,000; and our exports to 
Canada during the 12 years of that treaty were nearly three 
times as much as they were during the 12 years immediately 
before entering into it, notwithstanding the Civil War during 
that time largely paralyzed our export trade. 

President Taft took this matter up in a public-spirited and 
statesmanlike way, and I feel he is at least entitled to the re- 
spectful consideration of the American people for doing the best 
he could. There are several things in the treaty that I hoped 
would be different. But they are so far outweighed by the hun- 
dreds of beneficial features that I am confident, on the whole, 
it is an exceedingly good trade for us. At any rate it is the 

we can get, therefore what is the use of some people de- 
nouncing the President and Secretary of Agriculture and nearly 











| preduced volumes of figures. 


but will be vastly benefited by this agreement. They and their 
advisers are willing to stake their official reputations and t! 
welfare of the Republican Party and the opinion of history upon 
the correctness of their judgment and good faith in this matter 
A Republican President, actuated by patriotic motives, 
tiated and presented to Congress this reciprocity ag 
a Republican administration measure for the welfare of the 
American people. Now, when practically everybody in 
United States who is not engaged in holding up the pub! 
in favor of a reciprocity agreement with Canada and in favor 
of the reduction of unnecessary high tariffs that hinder trade 
between the United States and our nearest and most friendly 
neighbor, and when this agreement insures a much more liberal 
commercial intercourse and freer trade relations with Canada, 
what kind of petty partisan politics would it have been if we 
Democrats as a party had refused to assist the President of the 
United States in the trial of this measure when it is along the 
very lines we have long been advocating? 

It has been repeatedly pointed out to us that if this Canadian 
reciprocity proves a great success President Taft and the Re- 
publican Party will promptly claim all the credit for it, and if 
it turns out a failure the Democratic Party will be as promptly 
Be that as it may, it is an hone: 
effort and the best we can get in the direction of what the | 
ple want. I do not and you do not know whether it is going 
to be satisfactory. The Republican President and Secretary of 
Agriculture have more knowledge upon this subject than any 
other two citizens of this country. They have put in months 
upon it, with all their expert assistants; they have sent agents 
to Canada and other countries, and we have their reports. The 
members of the Democratic Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and many prominent and patriotic Republicans have put 
in many months on these very tariff questions, and they are 
perfectly confident that this bill is going to be one of the most 
far-reaching and beneficial measures that has ever been enacted 
by an American Congress. When it is directly in accordance 
with Democratic doctrine and along the line of what the public 
wants, why should we not take them at their word and give 
this measure a fair trial? Do you candidly think your knowl- 
edge is superior to all of them and the majority of Congress? 
If the treaty is not a success, it can be repealed. We do not 
need to let it stand for 30 days or 30 minutes if it does not 
prove satisfactory. 

Both the opponents and those who favor the measure have 
These do not prove anything 
definitely as to what will be the actual working result of this 
treaty, should it go into effect. But there are in this connec 
tion some important facts and some definite figures which seem 
to me ought to always be borne in mind. Canada’s population 
is 7,500,000; ours is 92,000,000. Canada has always been a 
good customer of ours. She buys from us every year $30 per 
capita of her entire population, while we buy from ber only $1 
per capita of our population. Canada has a tariff which oper- 
ates very strongly against our products being sold in Canada. 
We have a tariff waich operates against Canadian products be- 
ing sold here. This reciprocity treaty is merely a trade acree- 
ment between the two countries to mutually wipe out some and 
reduce other ‘tari‘fs, with a view to a more extended and fr 


greement as 


the 
tn 


e0- 


trade between us. I am not one of those who seem to be! 
that nations can not trade with each other without one or 
other being cheated. I believe that both nations, cities 


chants, and farmers can deal with each other and both be bene- 
fited by it. Any country which buys a great deal more from 
us than we buy from it is certainly 2 good country for us to 
trade with, and no retaliatory tariff wall should stand between 
us and such a country. A tariff wall between this country and 
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Canada looks to me just like a spite wall between two neigh- | 


bors, or like two farmers each keeping up a paraliel-line fence 
with a “devil's lane” between. Parallel fences are a great 
waste of material and energy and a destroyer of business and 
good will. From a business standpoint there is no more sense 
in maintaining a tariff wall between this country and Canada 
than there would be in creating one between the east and 
west banks of the Mississippi River. Suppose we had a high- 
tariff wall around Colorado. We would be practically put out 
of business in 30 days. The same rule largely applies to our 
country, 

During the five years ending June 30 last, in spite of the 
double tariff walls between the two countries— 
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Horses : 
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Difference in our favor........................ 


Cattle : 
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Meat and dairy products: 
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The aggregate imports into Canada from all countries dur- 
ing the last fiscal year were, in round numbers, $376,000,000, 
of which there came from the United States, in round numbers, 
$223,000,000, Canada therefore bought of us, even under exist- 
ing high-tariff conditions, nearly two-thirds of all her foreign 
purchases. 

The official statistics conclusively show that the average value 
of horses in the United States is $108.19; in Canada, $133. 
Dairy cows in United States, $35.79; in Canada, $43. Other 
eattle, without respect to age or grade, in the United States, 
$19.41; in Canada, $31. Sheep in the United States, $4.08; in 
Canada, $6. Hogs in the United States, $9.14; in Canada, $11. 
Why would the Canadian farmer ship these animals to the 


United States and sell them for less than they are worth at | 


home? 

I believe it is the consensus of opinion of practically all of 
these who have studied the matter in an impartial way that in 
nearly everything, with the possible exception of wheat and 
barley, our exports of agricultural products into Canada will 
grow much more rapidly than the imports into the United States 
from Canada if this treaty is enacted. 

There is, as everyone knows, a vast difference between the 
United States and Canada in climate. The growing season in 
that country is much shorter than ours. Their spring opens 
from one to three months later, and frost comes a month 
earlier in the fall. Our farmers and horticulturists grow 
hundreds of products in which Canada never can compete, and 
which we can sell them in large quantities, especially if we 
buy lumber, wood pulp, and other things from them in return. 
For instance, the Canadian market will largely benefit the 
market for our cantaloupes, watermelons, and fruits of all 
kinds. The Canadians are great fruit eaters, and they buy 
immense quantities of those products from us, and want more. 
They would buy many times more than they do now if it were 
not for the tariff obstacles between the two countries. Let me 
remind my Rocky Ford and Grand Valley friends that the State 
of Georgia is expecting, under this agreement, to ship millions 
of dollars’ worth of watermelons to Canada. Colorado is closer 
to Canada than Georgia. The whole world is demanding more 
fruit. The fruit business of this country has grown enormously. 
Ten years ago we exported only $8,000,000 worth of fruit. Last 
year we exported $23,000,000 worth. An increase of about 180 
per cent in 10 years. We must constantly enlarge our markets 
for fruit. ‘The average western Canadian farmer is a “ one- 
crop” farmer. Diversified farming has not and will not make 
much progress in western Canada for a great many years to 
come. Horses, fruits, vegetables, hay, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts will for many years to come be very largely exported from 
this country into Canada. The reciprocity agreement puts all 
of those articles on the free list. The effect of that will be to 
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greatly increase the demand for them in this country, n 
the market more stable, an1 Colorado will be one of the § 
most benefited. 

CATTLE. 

We have in this country 71,000,000 head of cattle and 
000,000 people, or seven cattle to every nine persons. Ca) 
has 7,000,000 head of cattle to 7,500,000 people, or less | 
one head of cattle to each person. Mexico has 13,000,000 | 
ple and only 5,000,000 cattle, or 7 to every 17 persons. — 
have 10 times as many cattle as Canada has and 14 ti 
as many as Mexico. The Canadian cattle are as good a grade 


| ours and are higher in price; they have to feed longer and | 


$886, 417, 376 | 


492, 503, 703 | 


14, 172, 075 | 


1, 193, 796 | 
| a head for them. 


904, 191 | 
16, 106, 826 | 





than we do; but the Mexican cattle are far inferior to « 
Our imports of cattle from Mexico have been increasing \ 
rapidly during recent years. In fact, Mexico is a very nes 
sary and important source of supply for us. Five years ) 
we only imported about 23,000 head, while last year we : 
ported 188,000 head. In fact, we buy practically all the catia 
from Mexico that they can spare, and our cattle growers 
very glad to get them. But the cattle that we purchase f)\)) 
Mexico are mostly young or range or feeders, and the averi ca 
price we pay for them is $13.90; while, on the other hand, we 
export to Mexico, for breeding and stocking purpose, from 5.11) 
to 50,000 head of cattle a year, and we get an average of $:)).7)) 
In other words, we get more than twi 
much for the cattle we sell Mexico as we pay Mexico for 
cattle. In fact, it is of the utmost importance for us to « 
vate friendly relations with Mexico and encourage our de: , 
with her in the cattle business. Especially is this true when 
our cattlemen are now scouring the whole country for places 
to buy cattle and are paying as high as $20 and $25 a head 
for yearlings. Mexico can not compete with us in beef ciiile 


| at all, and they have no packing establishments that can « 
pete with ours. 


Our packers could can nearly every hoof in 
Mexico in 48 hours. So I see nothing to fear from competition 
with Mexico, and I feel that we have everything to gain hy 
cultivating friendly relations with our sister Republic on | 
south, not only in the cattle business, but in every other | 
ness that does not bring American labor in competition with 
cheaper labor of that country. It will be readily seen that 
there is no possibility of any flood of cattle or beef from either 
Canada or Mexico that will interfere with our markets at 
because neither country has any more than it needs, and Ca: 
buys more from us than they sell us. Both countries are very 
valuable neighbors to us in the cattle business; and I am 
fident that if the tariff were entirely removed from cattle l 
beef products between this country and both Canada «ill 
Mexico that the balance of trade would be very much larger 
in our favor. 

Concerning Argentina, Australia, and the rest of the world. I 
think the fears as to the future are not well founded. If 1 
are, we can readily regulate any adverse trade relations when 
that time comes. During the past four years we exported 
$124,000,000 worth of cattle and imported only $4,000,000 worth 
of cattle, and most of those came from Mexico, as above stated. 
That is, we exported more than 30 times as much in value as 
we imported, and we sold them at a good price in competi! 
with all the world, including Australia and Argentina, whi 
seems to be such a bugagoo to some people. Besides the 
portations of cattle during that period, we also exported 
$125,000,000 worth of beef products, and sold that in competi 
tion with Argentina and all the rest of the world. So that I 
can not see where our cattlemen and meat producers can be 
hurt by putting both of those articles on the free list. Duriig 
the one year 1909, for which statistical figures are complete, 
we exported about $156,000,000 worth of meat products of «| 
kinds in competition with the world and we imported less than 
$1,000,000. When we export 160 times more than we import, | 
ean not understand how Congress or our high-protection Repu)- 
liean friends can make the American people believe that tlie 
Beef Trusts need a 22 per cent protection any longer. Moreover, 
the statement is made without contradiction, and there is °)- 
parently no question about the truth of it, that the big packin¢ 
houses of this country either own or control all of the packing 
eoncerns of Argentina, and they ship the beef products from 
that country to Europe, where they are sold in the same markecis 
in which they sell their products from this ¢ountry. It docs 
not look reasonable to me that the packers would ship their 
products from Argentina to the United States, 10,000 miles. 
when they already have an annual surplus here of about 
$156,000,000, which they ship all over the world. It would be 
no more unreasonable to suppose that these packers, when me:it 
is put on the free list, will ship the products of United States 
to Argentina. That would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
In other words, if the tariff does not affect the price, I can see 
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no injury that would happen to either the cattle growers or 
meat packers. The only effect of reducing the tariff would be 
in times of scarcity im this country the consumer would not be 
held up by the middle men and charged exorbitant prices. The 
big packing houses of this country that are now being prose- 
cuted by the Government as criminal conspirators are not going 
to quit business even if they should be compelled to obey the 
law. They are going right ahead packing and handling Ameri- 
ean eattle, and they will not pay the stockmen any more than 
they are compelled to to keep them raising cattle. Considering 
the sources of cattle supply and feed for them and the cattle 
business generally and the rate the population of this country 
and the world is increasing, there is no question in my mind 
but what prices of cattle, sheep, and hogs are going to increase 
‘ and continue to increase. 
HORSES. 

During the past four years we exported $14,000,000 worth of 
horses mostly to Canada and imported from the whole world 
only $7,000,000 worth, mostly for breeding. Canada is a splen- 
did market for our horse growers, and that market will be very 
much stimulated by the passage of the reciprocity agreement. 

HocGs. 

During the four years mentioned we exported of hogs and 
hog produets the enormous sum of $450,000,000, and imported 
practically none. I give the figures in round numbers, but 
they are all taken from the 1910 Yearbook of the Agricultural 
Department and other official reports and are correct unless in 
my rather hasty computation I have made some slight clerical 
errors. Anyone can easily check them up. 

CORN. 

The present duty on corn is 15 cents a bushel. This agree- 
ment puts it on the free list. There is no more sense of having 
a duty on corn coming into the United States from Canada 
than from Greenland. The farmers and stockmen of this coun- 
try get no benefit from the tariff on any produce when our 
exports vastly exceed the imports of the article. We grow 80 
per cent of all the corn of the world. During the last four 
years for which statistics are available, we exported over 
$165,000,000 worth of corn, while we imported of all kinds— 
mostly for seed purpose—only $216,000 worth. In other words, 
we exported 700 times as much as we imported. During that 
time we exported to Canada $20,000,000 worth of corn and im- 
ported practically none. Canada can not grow corn to any suc- 
cessful degree. And yet some politicians and tariff fakers are 
trying to make the farmers believe that President Taft and 
the Democratic Party are “in cahoots” to destroy the corn 
industry of this country by removing the tariff and allowing 
Canadian corn to flood and swamp our markets and reduce the 
price. There is nearly as much corn raised every year on the 
farm in Dlinois on which I was born as is produced by the 
entire Dominion of Canada, with all her Provinces. But that 
bugaboo is no more of a farce and swindle upon the American 
farmer than a great many other tariff claims that are indus- 
triously made by the high protectionists. 

WHBAT. 


During the past four years for which statistics are available 
we imported from all the world only $656,000 worth of wheat, 
while during that time we exported $256,000,000 worth of 
wheat and over $236,000,000 worth of flour made of American 
wheat. In other words, we exported and sold in competition 
with Canada, South America, India, Russia, Argentina, and 
all the balance of the world 400 times as much wheat and over 
225 times as much flour as we imported from all the world. 
And most of those importations were merely for seed purposes. 
A great hue and cry is made about wheat, whereas everyone 


knows, or ought to know, that the value of wheat is regulated | 


by the world supply and demand, and the price is aheays and 
every place on earth determined by the price on the London and 
Liverpool markets. Therefore it makes no difference whether 
we have free trade or protection between Canada and the 
United States. Both countries have to sell at the London and 
Liverpool prices, tariff wall or no tariff wall. All of the op- 
ponents of this Canadian agreement center their fire upon the 
one subject of wheat and insist that our wheat growers will 
be ruined by competition with Canada. What the foture may 
bring forth no one can tell. I have confidence in the wisdom 
of the American people and future Congresses to take care of 
our interests in the future as they may be affected from time 
to time, and the same may be said in our relations with all of 
the other countries. But for the present I can see nothing that the 
American farmer needs to fear from Canadian wheat. The 
present duty on wheat is 25 cents a bushel. Anyone can see 
by looking at almost any daily paper in the United States that 
the price of wheat is now and has practically been for years 








| as open the Canadian markets to our potatoes. 
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the same in Chicago that it is in Winnipeg, the great wheat 
market of Canada. When there is any difference Winnipeg 
is from a half cent to 2 cents higher than Chicago. On the 
other hand, wheat in Minneapolis averages from 4 to 5 cents a 
bushel higher all the time than it is in Chicago or Winnipeg, 
and whenever the market changes in Liverpo i fraction of 
a cent the same corresponding change is reflected in Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg. If this Canadian tariff is removed, the Ameri- 
can people will not be injured, but will be benefited the 
removal of that duty, because it will prevent Livery m 
being able, as it now does, to play Canada against the | ed 


States, and vice versa, and it will tend to prevent the fluctuation 
of prices. 
BARLEY. 

In the last four years referred to we exported over $21.10,- 
000 worth of barley, and imported, in round numbers, o1 
$250,000 worth. In other words, we exported nearly 100 ti 
as much as we imported, and we sold it at 
competition with all the world. During the last year we im- 
ported less than $1,500 worth of barley and exported more than 
$4,500,000 worth of that product. 

RYE. 

Of rye we exported $4,700,781 worth and imported only $197. 
In other words, we exported more than 20,000 times as much as 
we imported. In the name of common sense, what good can the 
farmer get by a duty on rye? 

OATS, 
We exported oats to the value of nearly $20,000,000 and im- 


good pri in 


ported only a little over $2,000,000 worth. In other words, our 
exports were nearly eight times as much as our imports. 
POTATOES. 

Some individuals seem to be industriously civing out isin- 
formation upon this subject, and trying to make political capi- 
tal out of pure buncombe by frightening the potato growers 
about a flood of cheap potatees. I notice a lengthy statement 
going the rounds of the press in which it was said: 

If the free-list bill passes, it would mean the opening of our mar 
kets to Argentina, Australia, Belgium, France, Ireland, Scotland. and 
the whole world, and the western potato grower would never again be 






able to ship his potatoes east of the Mississippi River. 

Such statements seem almost incredible, especially when they 
are made by men who know better. In the whole article I 
noticed there is not one whole truth. Even the present duty 
on potatoes is given as 40 cents a bushel, when it is only 25. 
The simple answer to all that effort at public deception is thar 
potatoes are not mentioned or included in the free-list bill in 
any way whatever. There are no vegetables or grains in that 
bill. It puts meats and flour on the free list, but no direct 
farm produce. It is merely one of the many bold efforts to 
try to prejudice the farmers of the West by telling them that 
our markets are going to be opened to those foreign countries 
mentioned above. When you seratch under the surface on 
those fellows, nine times out of ten you will find either some 
one who has not studied the subject or even read the bills. 
is misinformed, or he is some designing politician or a 
protectionist, who would object to free trade between this 
eountry and Iceland or a representative of some of the big pro- 
tected interests that are opposed to any tariff revision Phe 


and 
high 


animus of that article is plainly shown when it is “ confidently 
predicted” that the Democratic Party will be ignominously de 
feated at the next election by reason of the free-list bill. If 


the potato growers of the United States are in any way injured 
by either of these bills, it will be by the Republican reciprocity 
bill and mot by the Democratic free-list bill. The Canadian 
reciprocity bill puts potatoes on the free list, and that will open 
the markets of the United States to Canadian potatoes, as well 
But 

who candidly studies the potato situation and trade 1 
between the United States and Canada can not, it seems to pn 
justly have any fear of a flood of potatoes coming from Canad 
The present import duty into the United Sta is 25 cents 
bushel and the present import duty into Canada is 20 
bushel. During the last year the United States exported 
Canada and paid the 20 cents a bushel duty on 200,000 b 


es 


of potatoes, that being the largest export that this count: 
ever made to Canada in any one year. Farm labor is ju 
high is Canada as it is here, and we have a much better | 
country than Canada. We grow better potatoes and 

four times as many as Canada. During the past fis ea 
imported more from Canada than we exported, we importing 


= 78 


1,880,000 bushels and exporting only $00,000 | but 
one-half of all that importation came in during one year, ing 
to a shortage of crop in some portions of this country and other 
temporary conditions. Our production of potat 
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at the rate of about 8 per cent a year, and there is no prospect 
of America being able to get potatoes any cheaper from Canada 
than our farmers can raise them at a profit here. In fact, the 
entire surplus of potatoes in the Dominion of Canada would not 
feed one city in this country. So that political bugaboo is 
ridiculous. 

The situation of the farmers and stockmen of the United 
States is this: If they could lawfully combine and organize a 
trust, the same as the Meat Trust, Steel Trust, Lumber Trust, 
Paper Trust, and other trusts, and thereby have the power to con- 
trol the output and to say when, where, and how much should be 
put on the market, and fix the price, they could take advantage 
of the tariff and charge for their products in the home market 
the world-market price, plus the tariff. But being so many in 
number, and so diffused and scattered throughout the country, 
it is utterly impossible for them to so combine or organize. So 
that, generally speaking, their products derive no benefit what- 
ever from the tariff. Their prices are controlled by the open 
markets of the world, while, on the other hand, the meat 
packers, the steel, lumber, paper, and many other manufactur- 
ing plants are so few in number comparatively and are so vast 
in influence, that they can and do organize into trusts and 
unlawful combines and monopolies, and control the output and 





fix the prices and hold up the American consumer to the world | 


prices, plus our own tariff, no matter whether it is high or low; 
and then sell their surplus products to. the foreigner at the 
cheaper world-market prices. With a very few possible excep- 
tions, the tariff as it affects the farm produce, especially the 
farmers and stockmen of the West, is a delusion and a decep- 
tion, and this brazen fraud has been practiced upon them by 
the high protectionists for more than a third of a century. 

Sugar and wool are not involved in the pending bills. There- 
fore, I shall not go into those matters now except to say that 
I think the sugar-beet and wool growers of Colorado should, 
and probably do, receive some little benefit from the tariff on 
their products. But, whether they do or not, the necessity of 
providing revenue for the running of the Government requires 
that Uncle Sam shall not for the present, or until our tariff 
rates are readjusted considerably and some other source of 
revenue derived, relinquish very much of the $80,000,000 in 
duties which sugar and wool annually produce. I am now doing 
my utmost to prevent the Democrats and Republicans together 
from treating the sheepmen in the same manner the Republi- 
cans treated the cattle growers two years ago when they passed 
the Payne-Aldrich bill and put hides on the free list. I voted 
against placing hides on the free list. I thought then, and I 
think now, that the Republicans did a wrong to the stockmen 
and to the people in removing the duty on hides and refusing 
to take it off of boots, shoes, harness, saddles, and other classes 
of leather goods. And, notwithstanding that President Taft 
says publicly that the present duty on wool in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill is so high as to be utterly indefensible, I want, if 
possible, to see the duties on the manufactured products of 
wool lowered to a necessary revenue basis before we take much 
duty off of raw wool. I want the Government to raise the 
$20,000,000 a year revenue that we now get from the woolen 
manufactured goods in some other way than by taxation upon 
the clothes of the people. I will cross that bridge, however, 
when I get to it. I am confident that those of us who desire 
to give the sheepmen a square deal with the woolen manufac- 
tures are going to be at least partially successful. I am 
confident that the Democratic majority of the House will make 
a conservative reduction in the duty on wool, and a larger reduc- 
tion on woolen goods. In my judgment wool will not be put 
on the free list by this Congress. I hope to be able im this, the 
same as in both the Canadian reciprocity and free-list bills, to 
support the concerted judgment of the Democratic Party. 

On February 9, 1910, the Senate appointed a select committee 
to investigate the prices of commodities, and the cause of any 
increase in the same. That committee was composed of five 
Republicans and three Democrats, they being among the most 
distinguished men of that body. After months of hard work 
and diligent investigation they reported. And while there was 
a majority and a minority report that widely differed on some 
things, they absolutely agreed, and so reported to the Senate— 
and I wish every farmer in the United States could read that 
document—that the tariff on wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
cattle and live stock, and all agricultural products has noth- 
ing to do with the prices of these commodities. It further de- 
clared that the prices of those products of the farmer were 
fixed in the markets of the world, and produced elaborate figures 
to substantiate the fact that those products are ordinarily 
higher in London, Liverpool, and the world’s markets generally 
than they are here in our own high-protection United States. 
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The national campaign textbook of the Republican Party 
last year at page 144 says: 

The present advance in prices is, as has been stated, primarily 
advance in farm products and food and domestic production. * * 
The tariff seems to have been no material factor in causing adva 
in prices during the past decade. * * * The advance in p: 
= ng the last 10 years appears to have no relation with tariff le: 
ation. 

At pages 146 and 147 of the book it is stated: 


That the tariff? is not the cause of the present advance is con 
sively shown by the fact that the greatest advance has been mad 
commod#ies which are usually produced in such quantities as to fury 
a large surplus to other countries. 

Of such products it mentions specifically “ barley, corn, o 
rye, wheat, and live stock, consisting of cattle, hogs, she 
and so forth. It further says: 

But the fact that exports of products of the farm continue in s\ 
large quantities indicates that the price movement is due not to 
tariff, but to a world-wide movement upward in the price of t 
commodities. The course of prices indicates plainly that the wor 
demanding our food supplies, and that the prices have. advanced 
not by reason of the tariff, but with the general upward movemen 

That is exactly what the Democrats have been claiming 
these years, that the so-called farmer’s product tariff wa 
fraud and a sham put on to fool the farmers into voting 
Republican ticket. And now the high-protection stand-pat 
publican leaders, in order to defend the Payne-Aldrich hi: 
tariff bill before the consumers of the country, come up sii 
plead guilty and confess before the American people that | 
have been humbugging the farmers and stockmen for 40 y: 
Has an intelligent country ever witnessed an exhibition 
more supreme nerve? 

In other words, the American farmer sells his products | 
in our home market, which is lower than practically all 
other markets of the civilized world, and he pays more 
at home for all his farm implements and most other th 
that he buys than are charged for the same articles by 
American trusts when they sell to the farmers in all the ot 
countries of the world. This benevolent Payne-Aldrich h 
protection tariff is certainly a great scheme. The farmer ¢ 
buncoed going and coming, and the consumer gets held up 
around. 

As an illustration of the difference between what the far 
gets for his produce and what the consumer has to pay \ 
York City furnishes a good example. The inhabitants of 
city last year paid $60,000,000 for potatoes. The farmers \ 
produced those potatoes had to sell them for $8,000,000, | 
ing the same time the inhabitants purchased $9,000,000 w 
of cabbages, and the farmers who raised them got $2,000 
for them. The city paid $8,000,000 for onions, for which 
farmers who produced them realized less than $1,000, 
Will anybody say that there is any sense or justice in the « 
mous difference in the prices received by the producer and 
cost to the consumer? The same thing applies all along | 
line, not only to the farmer but to the stockman. But 
Democratic Party is earnestly attacking this stupendous co) 
tion. We may make some mistakes, but we will have to n 
almost incredible blunders to make conditions worse t 
they are now under the present Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

Every Cengressman is elected from some particular S! 
and district, and his thoughts are primarily and very natur 
and justly for the welfare of the constituents who elected ! 
At the same time these tariff matters are national issues, «1)\! 
no one who has had no actual experience realizes the thousi: 
of widely different and largely conflicting interests of this co 
try. We can only legislate for the general welfare by trying to 
compromise and harmonize these various and nation-wide « 
versified interests among 92,000,000 people, whose sentime 
are as divergent as their interests and almost as far apart :s 
the North and South Poles. So that a Congressman is « 
stantly compelled to yield something to the other 390 Membvcrs 
of the House, and if his constituents will not be reason: 
enough and broad enough to permit him, after he has done | 
best he can for his constituents, to yield something to the 2: 
eral welfare of the whole country, we never can have any | 
tional or statesmanlike legislation. In other words, un! 
every State, every locality, and every interest is willing 
can be compelled to concede something to the general welf::: 
of this country, there is no more possibility’ of revising | 
tariff downward than there is of repealing the law of gravi' 
tion. If a Congressman can not be permitted by his consti''- 
ents to legislate, at least partially, in the interest of this Nati. 
as a whole, if his constituents are unwilling to yield anytbi: 
if he must be threatened with political extermination eve’) 
time he has a patriotic thought beyond the confines of his ow! 
district, or casts a vote for the general welfare of this enti! 
country that he has sworn to represent, we never can have any 
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just tariff legislation, and the trusts and monopolies will con- 
tinue to raise the price of everything we buy and pay us what 
they please for what we have to sell. . 

Canada does not favor this reciprocity with us for the pur- 
pose of opening our markets to her wheat or her live stock, 
because she already has the same markets of the world that 
we have in which to sell her surplus and the same means that 
we have to get her products to the markets of the world. She 
ships her surplus to Liverpool and London the same as we do, 
and Canada and the United States and every other nation get 
the same prices in thé same markets for the same products, 
regardless of where they come from. But Canada wants our 
market for her lumber, shingles, laths, wood pulp and paper, 
and other timber products, and for her fish and chemicals and 
other articles of like nature. None of those articles are pro- 
duced by the American farmer, and all of them are needed by 
every farmer. Canada wants the tariff wall lowered against 
these products which her people wish to sell us and she also 
wishes our tariff wall lowered against the products her people 
wish to buy from us. 

Colorado is becoming a great fruit-producing State. Canada 
is not and never will become a competitive fruit-producing coun- 
try. During the last year we sold Canada 59,000 barrels of 
apples, in spite of a tariff of 40 cents a barrel. We sold her 
nearly 5,000,000 pounds of peaches, against a tariff of $1 a 
hundred pounds. We sold her nearly $5,000,000 worth of pears, 
apricots, quinces, and so forth, against a tariff of 50 cents a 
hundred pounds. We sold her timothy and clover seeds to the 
amount of $750,000, against a tariff of 50 per cent ad valorem. 
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Is there any sane person who believes that we would not have | 


sold her a great many times that amount if that tariff had 
been taken off? 

Some one the other day objected to removing the tariff on 
beans, As a matter of fact, the State of Michigan alone pro- 
duces five times as many beans as the entire Dominion of 
Canada. 

Our hay growers can not be hurt, because hay is on an ay- 


erage about a dollar a ton higher in Canada all the time than 


it is in the United States, and we produce seven times as much 
as Canada does, 
Some poultry raisers object to a reduction of the tariff on 


eggs and predict that this country will be deluged with a shower 


of eggs from Canada. As a matter of fact, if the entire expdrt 
of eggs from Canada to the world was sent to New York City 
alone, it would take two years to furnish the inhabitants of 
that city one egg apiece. 

The recent Eighteenth General Assembly of the State of Colo- 


rado passed a vigorous joint memorial to Congress and to the | 
Colorado Representatives demanding an immediate revision of | 
tariffs by the reduction of import duties, and demanding that | 
articles in competition with trust-controlled products be placed | 
upon the free jist, and that material reductions be made in the 


tariff upon the necessities of life, especially upon articles which 
the American manufacturers sell abroad more cheaply than they 
sell at home. It was generally demanded, in fact, that the 
tariff be reduced to a revenue basis and in such manner as to 
prevent, as far as possible, combinations in restraint of our 
trade. Tam very diligently doing the best I possibly can toward 
carrying out those instructions, which I deem eminently wise 
and patriotic. I always earnestly try to learn the wishes and, 
in every vote I cast, endeavor to reflect the welfare of the 
800,000 Coloradans whom I have the honor to represent. I be- 
lieve these excessively high tariffs beyond the amount of reve- 
nue necessary to run the Government have become an out- 
rageous swindle upon the American people But, at the same 
time, when we come to revise the tariff downward or make any 
changes, Congress is besieged by every industry in the United 
States. Eyeryone wants to revise the other fellow. No one is 
willing to give up anything or experiment in any way in a re- 
duction upon his own products, and for that reason, if we are 
ever to accomplish anything, we are going to be compelled to 
overlook some fears, especially where we do not think they are 
well founded. 

Your association very emphatically denounces the present 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and I think every disinterested, fair- 
minded person recoguizes that it fetters legitimate business, cur- 
tails the worki’s markets for our products, burdens the con- 
sumer, and robs labor of its honest reward. It gives the Ameri- 
can manufacturers and the trusts an enormous advantage, to 
which they are not entitled and by which they are to-day plun- 
dering the American people. The reason President Taft called 
this extra session of Congress was to pass this Canadian reci- 
procity and thereby partially relieve the American people from 
the unjust burdens of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 
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I do not mean to insinuate that the large cattlemen are in 
any way connected with the Beef Trust or are knowingly work- 
ing in harmony with them. I do mean to say, however, that 
when we passed the Canadian reciprocity bill, putting all live 
animals on the free list, a lot of self-appointed farmers’ friends 
let out a concerted and loud roar against us Democrats. They 
asserted that the American farmers do not eat cattle or sheep 
or hogs, but that they eat beef, pork, and mutton, and we were 


taunted with and accused of standing in with the Beef Trust 
by not also putting beef, pork, and mutton on the free list 
Then, when we promptly called their bluff and passed the 


farmers’ free-list bill, which includes meats among a hundred 
other articles, there was at once a terrific howl from the Beef 
Trust and all other trusts and all their satellites, including : 
the high protectionists in the country. The Beef Trust and the 
Lumber and Paper Trusts, some of the very people who ought 
to be in jail, are the ones that are now turning heaven and 
earth to prevent the passage of these bills—the very trus 
which the United States Attorney General is now prosecuti 
and proving to be fraudulent monopolies and unlawful co 
spiracies against our Government and the American people. ‘I 
me the bitter opposition of those monopolies is one 
conclusive arguments in favor of these two measures 

This Canadian reciprocity agreement is not what the Demo- 
crats desire, and it is not an answer to the popular demand for 
tariff reduction. But it is a step in the right direction. And 
the best part of it is, it is an opening of the tariff wall that 


of the most 


has for years surrounded our country. It is a break in th 
high-protection policy that will ultimately lead to its ove 
throw, and that is just what these monopolistic conspiracies 
fear. These bills are opposed by every trust in the country and 
by every special interest that has grown enormously rich by 
robbing the people. With brazen effrontery these trusts are 
now fighting the Canadian reciprocity and the free-list bill in 
the name of the American farmer and stockman, and at the 
same time the Steel Trust is compelling the American farmer 


and stockman to pay for his barbed-wire fences 50 per cent 
more than it charges the Canadian farmer for the 
terial. 

I notice by the newspapers that the Steel Trust has just de 
clared a dividend of $20,000,000 net profits during fit 
three months of this year. I suppose some of the critics of th 
bill would like to keep up the present subsidy and gi 
trust all the rest of the money in this country. 

We sell to the world more than a thousand times 
agricultural implements as we buy from the world, and 1¢ 
Implement Trust sells its products lower almost everywhere on 
earth than in the United States to the American farmer. ‘1 


tt 
the 


rive that 


n 


as many 


ie 


Democrats are putting all of those implements on the free |! 

| The Payne-Aldrich bill imposes a duty of 30 per cent on sewing 
machines, and yet these machines are sold by the Sewing Ma 
chine Trust at from six to seven dollars apiece less all over the 
world than the American housewife has to pay for them. W 

are also putting them on the free list. A few people are ve 


much interested in having and trying to hold on to a monopoly 
of the salt business; we are wiping out that put- 
ting salt, an article that is absolutely necessary human ex- 
istence, on the free list. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill put hides on the free list, and yet out 
rageously imposed a duty of from 5 to 45 per cent on boot 
shoes, harness, leather, and manufactured products, which \ 
export and sell in competition with the world to the enormo 


infamy by 
for 


amount of $50,000,000 worth a year. We export 60 times 
much as we import. No greater swindle has ever been perpe 


trated on the American people than that which has resulted 
putting hides on the free list and leaving all that duty on tho 
articles which enables the Leather Trust to continue to rob the 
American people and increase the prices. In the free-list bill we 
are putting all of the leather articles on the free list. 

I have been studying these tariff questions almost constantly 
ever since I was first nominated to Congress nearly three years 
ago, and I have come to the conclusion that with all our mar 
yelous modern developments, superior intelligence, wealth, and 
boundless resources our country has nothing to fear in the way 
of competition from any other nation, or all the nations, of t! 
world. I am not a freetrader. In fact, toa very limited exte1 
Iama protectionist. A reasonable amount of protection where 
it is actually necessary, at least temporarily, to build up a hom 
industry or to protect American labor is undoubtedly wise and 
just. The trouble is that it seems to be an almost utter impossi- 
bility to tell where honest, deserving protection leaves off and 
robbery of the public begins. I am in favor of giving the people 
the benefit of the doubt. Our infant industries have been pro- 
tected and practically subsidized until most of them have be- 


ao 
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come giant monopolies. They need restraint instead of further | The very first Dill the Democratic House introduced 


subsidy. When we are compelled to raise very largely from 
tariff duties over three and a half million dollars a day to run 
this Government, there can be no such thing as universal free 
trade. That is entirely out of the question. Our country must 
raise the money for its needs, and our tariff duties, if fairly and 
intelligently adjusted on a purely revenue basis, will be amply 
high enough to afford all the protection that any legitimate in- 
dustry deserves and that will also cuarantee fair wages to our 
labor. In other words, I think we have reached the state of 
development in this country where we can secure all the inci- 
dental protection necessary on a purely tariff-for-revenue-only 
basis if it is fairly and equitably distributed. 

Each of the hundreds of industries that is affected, or thinks 
it is affected, by these bills is loudly protesting against them. 
If Congress waits to gain the consent or receive the approval 
of the people who make money from the tariff rates, there will 
never be any revision. No tariff rate can ever be lowered if we 
consult only the judgment of the beneficiaries of the rates. 

The Democratic Party promised to reduce the tariff, and there 
was no proviso or condition attached to the promise. The 
contest is between the common welfare of all the people and the 
beneficiaries of special legislation. In the last 10 years wages 
have increased 22 per cent, while the cost of the necessities of 
life have increased 60 per cent. The Payne-Aldrich bill gave the 
people no relief whatever. 

About a half dozen men own or control something like SO per 
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| passed as a Democratic measure is this farmers’ free-lis: 

and we feel as confident as possible that it will be a tremen.) 
benefit to every farmer and stockman in this country, and 

very largely reduce the middleman’s enormous amount of 
| earned profit. 
The minority of the Senate committee on wages and pric: f 
| commodities reported that there were three causes for the o( 
vanced food prices, and hence for the increase in the cost of 
living—first, the tariff; second, the trusts, combines, and 


cent of all the standing timber of this country. The Lumber | 


Trust which they have formed has the 92,000,000 American peo- 
ple absolutely by the throat. There seems to be no limit to 


the insatiable greed of that monopoly. Prices, as everyone | 


knows, have gone up from 200 to 500 per cent. Our timber and 


lumber supply in this country is not only rapidly diminishing, | 


but practically all that is left of it of any value is monopolized 
and controlled. There is no other place to get lumber excepting 
from Canada. We absolutely must have lumber, and we must 


relieve the people from the increasing high prices, and the) 


Canadians know it. This agreement practically puts lumber 
on the free list. The Canadians, however, are shrewd traders 
themselves, and they have been able to drive a fairly shrewd 
bargain with us before making these concessions. If we do not 
accept this agreement now, President Taft positively assures 
us that it will be many a long year and we will pay many 
billions of dollars into the pockets of the Lumber Trust and 


other trusts before we get another chance to enter into an agree- | 


ment as advantageous as this with Canada. 
We can not blame the newspapers of this country for wanting 


to wipe out the tariff and secure from Canada free wood pulp and | 


print paper so as te get out of the clutches of the American | 
Paper Manufacturers’ Trust. Paper is one of,the necessities of 


life. During the past five years, even with our high tariff against 
her, Canada has sold us $100,000,000 more paper, pulp, and Jum- 
ber than we have sold her. Our present duty upon these articles 
has caused a very great wrong and hardship to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. The people are robbed 
every day of their lives by the Lumber Trust and Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Trust. If we pass this reciprocity bill and remoye 
the tariff against these products, Canada will sell us a vastly 


larger amount than $20,000,000 a year, and we will be able to | 


get at a much more reasonable price the paper, lumber, and 
lumber products that are so necessary in our daily lives. 

Of the 16,000,000 families in this country the hemes of less 
than 5,000,000 are unencumbered by mortgages. The remain- 
ing 11,000,000 either have no homes or have mortgaged prop- 
erties. The present price of lumber is prohibitive. People of 


partially throttle that lumber conspiracy by putting that prod- 
uct on the free list and try to make it easier for our people to 
own their homes. 

As I have repeatedly stated, these bills are only the begin- 
ning of tariff reduction and of the general readjustment of the 
tariff. The tariff can not be reduced in one bill. The Repub- 
licans learned that to their sorrow two years ago, and Presi- 
dent Taft has publicly and repeatedly stated that the only 
effective and practical way of revising the tariff is schedule by 
schedule, and the Democratic Party is going to undertake the 
task that way and attack these gigantic interests as far as pes- 
sible single-handed. We must begin somewhere. The condi- 
tions in this country are radically wrong. The present tariff 
conditions breed discontent. High tariff is the citadel if not 
the mother of trusts, and protection has become the bul- 
wark of monopoly. But we can not do everything at once. 
The Republican Party has been in control for 16 years and 
conditions have been getting worse every day. They have 
legislated in the interest of nearly everybody but the farmer. 


nopolies; and, third, the increased money supply. 
these, the committee said: 


Referri: 


_ We are without sufficient data to apportion the degree of the pr 
tion of responsibility among these three causes, but that the firs’ 
are the chief malefactors we have no doubt; and they are of our n 


creation, 


President Taft has repeatedly said that the tariff is too hich 
and that it tends to permit. combines to advance prices. [Ie 
has brought forward this Canadian reciprocity agreement i): «1 
earnest effort to remove some of the trade restrictions, }.1d- 
ships, and inequalities in the tariff, which he admits ar 


reasonable. As between this country and Canada, this a: 
ment very largely removes them. I believe the remoy: 
these false trade barriers will not only vastly enlarge our ) 
kets, but will broaden our source of supply and largely pre 


the monopolies and trusts from controlling our prices. 

If these two bills now pending in the Senate are passed, every 
farmer in the United States will be able to purchase not « 
all of his farm implements of every conceivable kind, bui lis 
lumber and nearly everything else that he buys cheaper ¢\iin 
he now gets them. I earnestly believe that when the far 
and steckmen learn of the hundreds of articles that ar 
cluded in these two bills and their far-reaching and bene! 
effect, that they will heartily indorse them. These two )vjills 
ought to pass as companion measures. They would benefit ey ory 
Inman, woman, and child in the United States and injure no}):/) 

It is conservatively estimated by the expert agents of this 
Government and by the most prominent Democrats and Re) iib- 
licans in this country, whose knowledge of the tariff is as 
found and thorough as anybody in the United States, thai 
the ten to fifteen million dollars of revenue which the Go 
ment would surrender by the passage of these bills the A: 
ean people will reeeive at least $300,000,000 every year in ( 
benefits. Surely it would seem to me that, in the face o! 
showing, an inland State like Colorado eught toe be willii: to 
| give the measure a trial, especially when the States bord 
| on Canada are not afraid of reciprocity, and several of 
governors and many of their mest prominent men have becn 


here advocating it. 


While these two measures are only two steps in the rigit 
direction, yet, if both of them are passed, they will 
greatly relieve the oppressive tariff conditions now burdc 
the American people. I feel that we have legislated | 
enough against trade, one of the most important things 
makes a nation industrially and financially great. The 
| has long gone by when the American people can live by tra 
among themselves. The campaign talk of 30 years ago : 
confining ourselves to eur great home market is out of | 
to-day. The greatest need of the present is a larger marke 
our surplus preducts; and, if this country is to continu: to 
presper, we must sell a very large pereentage of eur prodii is 
abroad. If we expect other people to buy our products, 
must buy from them. lKvery nation, every State in ‘lis 
Nation, and every city in every State is spending millio: 
dollars in advertising and trying to. enlarge and expan 


| trade, and each is. especially tr to enla I ket: 
mederate means can not build homes. We propose to at least | - y trying eenanens 


its products. Let us abandon the policy of exciusivenes: 
tariff retaliation and urge a spirit of commerce and fri: 
trade relations with all nations, and especially with the © 


dians—our nearest and best neighbors. 


The ranchmen and eattlemen of our State have always |e) 
my friends and professional and political supporters, ani | 
earnestly hope that I may always deserve and retain their 
fidence. I have looked after their interests and represe 
them continuously for the past 15 years, and I certainly 
never do anything in Congress that I believe will, or © 
might, injure them. I trust they will do me the faver of 1: 
ing this letter, and then frankly decide, as I know they \i 
whether or not I have done wrong in standing by the p.:'\) 
that has loyally steed by me and elected me to office durin: 


all of these years. 


Pardon the great length ef this letter. My only excus: 
your statement that the stockmen of the country would be <): 
to know my epinion on these subjects, and acting upon you" 
assurance that the letter will be published, I have taken (1 


time to go into the matter somewhat in detail. 


Owing to the 








i911. 
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imperative press of official business I have been compelled to 
dictate this letter very hastily and with frequent interruptions 
ait very little time for revision, consequently there are prob- 





ably some repetitions and possibly some minor inaccuracies. 
But, in the main, it expresses my ideas based upon a diligent 


study of these tariff questions for the past two and a half 
vears, and I frankly submit them to the candid judgment of 
ihe people of Colorado. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the object of this bill is to reduce 


Epwarp T. TAY Lor. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to | 
| together. 


| 
j 


taxes and to decrease the cost of living, and even though it may | 


not accomplish all that its advocates claim for it, it is a long 
stride in the right direction, and I do not see how any Democrat, 
at least, can refuse to vote for it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Whatever differences of opinion may exist among us as 
to the doctrine of free raw material should now be abandoned in 
the face of the facts with which we are now confronted. Per- 
haps the ideal Democratic tariff doctrine is a strictly revenue 
tariff upon every article of importation. But, Mr. Chairman, 
that is not the practical way in which to look at this question 
to-day. Every Republican, whether he be a regular or an in- 
surgent, believes in the doctrine of protection and that that 
doctrine should not be abandoned. There are some Republicans 
who believe that the present tariff rates are too high; there 
are some Republicans who believe that the present rates are 
eorrect; there are some Republicans who think, I believe, 
that the rates are not now high enough. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.}] But all Republicans agree that the doctrine 
of protection should be maintained. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Now, if the Democratic Party should undertake, 
when in control only of the House of Representatives, to adopt 
a general revenue bill based purely and primarily on Demo- 
cratic lines and eliminating entirely the doctrine of protection, 
then a Republican Senate, composed of regulars and insurgents, 
would justify their opposition to such a measure by reason of 
the fact that it would mean the complete destruction of the 
doctrine of protection. 

But the Republican Party, Mr. Chairman, is not opposed to 
the doctrine of free trade in some things. I am justified in 
making this statement by reason of the fact that in their purely 
protective tariff measures there is the free list. Therefore 
I want to congratulate the majority membership of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House in adopting a plan 
by which the tariff shall be revised by piecemeal as the only 
practical and sensible way in which it can now be accom- 
plished. And there is another and a really good reason why 
the committee has adopted this plan, and that arises from the 


fact that it absolutely eliminates the trading and the bartering | 


between special interests seeking special favors that have here- 
tofore occurred in all the tariff legislation of this country. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another and a still more power- 
ful reason why this plan of tariff revision adopted by the Ways 


effect. For something like one-half of a century the protective- 
tariff system has been thoroughly intrenched in the legislation 


concentrated in the hands of the favored few. 
the vote of the American citizen who has been led under false 
pretenses to believe that the system brought about a general, 
but undefined, prosperity these gigantic interests, whose wealth 
has been accumulated by reason of the favoritism of the Gov- 
ernment, have utilized this congested wealth by organizing 
trusts, and by means of these great trusts they levy, without even 
asking the aid of the Government, an additional tribute upon 
the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Whenever the representatives of the American people meet 
a situation like this there is but one thing to do, and that is 
to invite the foreign competitor of this concentrated and con- 
gested wealth power to come to America and compete with 
their exorbitant prices. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The only regret, Mr. Chairman, that I have about this bill, 
prepared by my good friend from Alabama, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, is that it is not more exten- 
sive. But when I remember that the free markets of the world 
are by this bill opened to the American purchaser to buy agri- 
cultural implements, bagging and ties, boots, shoes, and leather, 
bread, crackers, and salt I do not see how many Representa- 
tives can stand before their people and defend an adverse vote 
upon this bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are four great enterprises that build up 
the material prosperity of every people. They are agriculture, 
commerce, navigation, and manufactures. It is a startling prop- 
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of this country. Under this system gigantic fortunes have been | 
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rs in this free country, 


osition to me that during all of these ye: 
the freest country on the globe, one of 
been able to induce those who work 
to tax themselves for the 


these enterprises has 


n the other three to vote 


sole and exclusive benefit of the 
fourth. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Under this sys- 
tem of protection, for which I am justified in saying it is at 


been aba 


least partly responsible, navigation has idoned on the 
high seas. Commerce has thrived to a greater or less extent 
because it was absolutely essential in the distribution the 
products of the country and in bringing the buyer and 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] Agriculture | 
prospered with more or less ups and downs because of 
abundance of our land and the fertility of our soil. 
on the Democratic side.] 

The last man on God’s green earth who ought to vote for a 
high protective-tariff system is the tiller of the soil. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Under this system he is compelled 
to purchase everything he needs upon the farm and in the home 
in a highly protected and therefore a high-priced market, while 
the great surplus crop that he raises is sold in the free-trade 
markets of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the wage earner is 
no longer fooled by the claims of the advocates of this pro- 
tective-tariff system. I do not propose to enter upon any sta- 
tistical discussion of this question. Suffice it to say that the 
increase of wages has not kept pace with the prices of the 
things the laborer must buy. I want it to be understood—and 
I repeat what my good friend from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] 
elaborated the other day—that even the advocates of the pro- 
tective-tariff system do not claim that it benefits any laborer 


of 
S¢ ler 
is 

th 


[Applause 


except those engaged in purely manufacturing pursuits. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The carpenter, the brick 
mason, the painter, the railroad employee, and thousands of 
other laborers throughout this country are not even pretended 
to be affected by a high protective tariff. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

But that is not all. Here occurs one of the most remarkable 
political phenomena that ever occurred in the history of any 
free people. Did you ever stop to think that the laboring man 
| engaged in manufacturing pursuits is not himself by the 
directly protected, although the industry in which he i 


gaged may be protected? The protection is given to the em- 
ployer, and the employer is made the laboring man’s guardian, 
without any compulsion of law or any obligati 
divide the spoils with his employee. [App! 
cratic side.] Yet they have appealed to the k 
throughout this country, engaged in protected 
pursuits, asking the labering man to vote to gi\ 
profit to his employer, and trust to God that 
would give him some of the benefits. [Appiause.] 
system that is now beginning to find its end. 
Democratic side. ] 

The American people have decided to repudiate it; there is 
no doubt about that. In my humble judgment 


on of contract to 
the Demo- 


oring men 


tuse on 

ul 

manuf 

» this 

his employer 
This is the 

[Applause on the 


there never 


| has been a time in the whole history of the American people 
and Means Committee of the House should be carried into | 


when there was not an overwhelming majority of 
with the Democratic Party upon the subject 
an economic administration of the G 
plause.] In 1876 Mr. Tilden received 250,000 | 
he was cheated out of the election. [Applause on the Demo 
cratic side.] In 1892 the Democratic Party swept the country 
from the east to the west on that issue. In 1908 both politic 
parties went before the American people, demanding a down 
ward revision of the tariff. [Applause.} The Republican 
Party forgot its anteelection pledges, and in 1910 a Democratic 
majority of 64 was returned to the House of Representatives. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party believes in low taxa- 
tion and an honest and economical administration of the Goy- 
ernment, within constitutional limitations, in the sovereignty 
of the State, so far as their domestic affairs are concerned, 
in local self-government and the largest possible individual 
liberty consistent with the public good. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] We believe that in a great country like 
ours, spread over such a vast territory, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, from Lakes to Gulf, embracing within its limits every 
variety of soil, climate, and production known to the Temperate 
Zone, and including among its people the representatives or 
their descendents of every civilized race on the globe, each 
with different thoughts, different tastes, different hopes, differ- 
ent aspirations, and, what is more important, different inter- 
ests, that out of this heterogeneous mass there can be molded 
and maintained one homeogenous whole only by remaining true 
to the principles upon which our fathers builded this Republic, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 


{Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield 10 minutas to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Faison]. 


[Mr. FAISON addressed the committee 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bowman]. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is late Saturday afternoon 
of the second week which this House, in my judgment, has 
spent in chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, and yet I have been very 
much interested in the debate. It is a great privilege to be a 
Member of this House. 
to listen to what these Members have to say upon such an im- 
portant question as the tariff. I also consider it a great privi- 
lege to represent an important part of the greatest State in this 
Union, the State of Pennsylvania, the richest crown that adorns 
the brow of nature, and the district from which I come the 
brightest gem in that diadem, the heart of the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania, the county of Luzerne. It seems to be 
quite the fashion for the Members of this House to inveigh 
against the industries of the State of Pennsylvania. Do they 
realize what that State is doing for this Unien? Do they realize 
that that State produced, according to the census of 1905, one- 
seventh of the wealth of this country—upward of $2,000,000,000? 
Do they realize what the State of Pennsylvania is doing with 
that money? Do they realize that they are supporting the couna- 
try directly by purchasing the products raised in all parts of this 
Union and by sending to the south, to the east, to the west, 
and to the north money to help carry on its multitudinous en- 
terprises? I may be permitted to say a few words regarding 
the character of the people of the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

They are one of the most industrious, independent, and pro- 
gressive of which this country can boast. They are Republicans 
to-day and Democrats to-morrow; they can not be deceived by 
any such biil as that which is before this House to-day. I will 
take the oppertunity now of sending to the Clerk’s desk aa un- 
inspired editorial printed in the Wilkes-Barre Record, one of 
the most important newspapers in the State of Pennsylvania or 
in this Nation, one that does not support a man because he is 
a Republican or because he is a Democrat, but supports those 
men 2nd these principles which they believe are for the best 
interests of this country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SCHEDULE BEY SCHEDULE. 


In the course of his address in New York City last week President 
Taft again characterized the old method of tariff revision as antiquated 
and rife with abuse. The opinion he expressed, that there is now gen- 
eral sentiment in favor of making revision dependent upon exact in- 
formation as to each schedule, is not overdrawn. The Payne law is 
not what it should be, largely because there was lack of definite infor- 
mation as to the extent to which duties might be reduced. Congressmen 
were primarily interested in giving adequate protection to the products 
of their respective sections of the country, but without knowing just 
how much protection was needed they felt more inclined to err on the 
side of overprotection than underprotection. Im the confusion some 
reactionaries allied with the al interests took advantage of the 
situation to demand duties in excess of what they knew were adequate. 
But as to the main bedy of Republicans, they were completely at sea. 
If mistakes were made, they were due to the absence of plain facts and 
figures in relation to the ules upon which they were called to vote. 

This ha system has prevented fhir and square revision in the 
past and it will prevent it so long as the system continued. Insur- 
gents who clamored for downward revision and expressed their indigna- 
tion over the Payne enactment because it did not go far enough, are 
now clamoring against the reciprocity agreement because sectional 
interests have more weight with them than the general welfare. They 
oppose reciprocity because they fear that it will seriously injure the 
farming constituencies which they represent. At the time of the last 
general revision certain Democrats were heart and soul in favor of 
reducing the tariff on everything prodiced outside of their own Gis- 
tricts. These were the Democrats who took the hazard of expressing 
their honest stand. Others were spared from fighting reduction owi 
to the know that there wo be no attempt at reducing the ol 
rates on their me products. 

The President has raised an issue as between the old method of 
revision and the method which gives Congressmen and the Nation in- 
fermation as te the differences between the cost of production at home 
and abroad and all other information necessary for safe judgment. 
When such facts and figures are presented there will be no excuse 
for voting blindly. Congressmen will not be able to take advantage of 
a confused situation in order to stand pat for their sectional inter- 
ests. It will be known just to what extent each schedule may be 
safely reduced. In advocating such a system the President is right 
and Nation is with him. 


Mr. BOWMAN. I would ask the Members of this House if 
this bill is in any sense in conformity with the very wise state- 
ments of that editorial? I declare that it is not, and I also 
declare, without fear of contradiction, that there are not a 
dozen Members present who, taken individually, consider this 
a wise measure. It certainly is not just. Most of yeu can 
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reason with an individual, and most of you have had suflici. 
experience with men to know that it is oftentimes impossible 
reason with a crowd. 

This bill dees not show sufficient consideration, either for 
character of the Democratic Party or for the people of 
country. It is neither wise nor just. 

That I may not appear inclined to favor my own State « 
industries of my own State I will call attention to a 
which mest of you have reccived from the Carolina B; 
Co. Investigation shows me that the bagging indust: 
invested upward of $11,000,009. They employ over 6,000 
lt is located entirely in the Southern States. This letter, t 
speaker, who has had some experience in business if not in | 
tics, is absolutely touching. 

There are now seven bagging factories in North Car 
three in South Carolina, three in Virginia, and three in G< 
Large amounts of capital are invested in these. Admittin: 
bagging into this country free of duty would ruin and 
these factories and throw all their labor out of employmen( 

The Member from North Carolina in whose district thi 
tory is located stated to me, upon inquiry, that the eff 
this bill upon that factory would be to close it and result i: 
probable ruin of that enterprise. I looked up the credit 1 
of these people. It was given me as first class. I believe 
are honest men and tell the truth when they say: 


The duty on cotton bagging, which is made of jute, is abo 
cents per roll. With this small amount ef protection manufac 
of bagging and other jute products have had a hard time to li\ 
eo ines few years. veral factories have failed and gone 0: 
usiness. 
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Take this from our earnings and we could not go on at all, and 
would close our factory. May God forbid such a result. We and «ur 
help all cry to Congress to forbid it. 

I went through an experience in connection with the Wi): 
bill as a business man that I shall never forget. I had 
fairly started in business. ‘The anthracite coal busine~ 
very similar to the farming industry. It is intimately dq 
ent upon the industrial growth and progress of the cow 
When the wheels stop and no smoke comes from the fun 3 
the mines are idle. I saw long strings of men, women. | 
children leading up to the soup house. They were taken cil 
There is never a hungry child in the anthracite coal distric: of 
Pennsylvania, whatever may be stated to the contrary on the 
other side of this or any other House. The miners there are ) id 
better wages than any othersintheworld. There have been <1 
cast upon the bituminous mining system of Pennsylvania :< to 
the wages paid. There are peculiar conditions surrounding ‘| 
industry, and, understand, I have no commission to speak for 
the bituminous region of Pennsylvania. But justice is jus 

I wish to speak from the report of the Immigration Commi: 
relative to the condition of immigrants in the bituminous «00! 
fields of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from North Caroli I 
think it was, presented here a voucher showing that some : 
worker had been paid a few dollars for 10 days’ work. ‘ha 
hand specimen was unfair to the State of Pennsylvania 
not fair to himself. The average earnings of all classe: of 
daily wage earners in the Pennsylvania bituminous mines in 
was $2.07. The daily average paid the native American 
$2.18. The average daily earnings of the Welsh was $2.4. I: 
is true that some of the foreigners do not earn as large w 
but the foreign-born average for the year was $442 a fam’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes mo: 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWMAN. The investigation of the experts connec {od 
with this report shows to me that the bituminous mine f 
Pennsylvania receive from 20 to 40 per cent more wages 
the average paid for the total labor of the southern part of 
country. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not talking for north, seuth, eas: 
west. I have an interest in the Southland—as much as an: 
you can have. My only daughter, with husband and two cr 
sons, lives in the State of Alabama, and I have some of my !: 
earned money invested there. Should I not be interestc 
the development of that country as I am also in that of 
own State and of each State in the Union? And I say to » 
gentlemen, with all seriousness, ponder well before you |"\s 
this bill. Ponder well. And I will make a prediction, (| 
before 10 or 15 years pass this House will have from ()):' 
Southland as ardent supporters of the principle of protection 
as it is understood in my State, as you now have from Pc! 
sylvania. We believe in protection to the limit of competition. 
with a small percentage to protect from surplus stocks. ‘\« 
believe in a revision of the tariff. We believe that if a” 
industry is protected and does not give labor a fair share of (!): 
return we should withdraw from that industry its protectio.\. 
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Now, gentlemen, there have been slurs cast against the manu- | 


racturing industries of the State of Pennsylvania, notably 
those of Pittsburg. They produce a large share of that 
-9.990,000,000 of which I told you. They do not keep it all 
» Pittsburg. What is Pittsburg doing for the Tennessee Coal 
« Iron Co.? It is furnishing the money and the brains to re- | 
habilitate it and put it in a position so as to make Alabama 
sme day a second Pemnsylvania. 

Gentlemen, if shoes are put on the free list, why not sugar? 
‘his bill means millions for nothing. Reciprocity means some- 
thing for something.. If the revenues of this country are re- 
duced by the amount that is contemplated in this bill, can this 
country perform its duty te the veterans? 

It was stated by a Member on this floor that there were no 
farmers in my district. There are as good farmers, working as 
cood farms, in my district, as are found anywhere in this coun- 
try, and they want the mines to work so that there will be a 
market for their crops. They are patriots and have furnished, 
as defenders of this country, from the War of the Revolution 
down to the Spanish War, as great a proportion or a greater 
proportion of volunteers than any other part of this Union. 
They depend upon this Government to care for them in their 
old age, and I appeal to you, gentlemen, that the revenues of 
this country should not be reduced when they are deserving 
aid, and expecting to be cared for at this time. 

Now, just a word more. I have two telegrams here which 
I have received. There are in my district two lace-curtain 
factories which are using cotton. I telegraphed to them and 
have received the following responses to my inquiry as to the 
amount of cotten used daily and their product of finished goods. 
Here they are: 


WILKES-Barre, Pa., May 5, 1911. 
Mr. C. C. BOWMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Maximum daily consumption cotton 2,500 pounds; market value an- 
nual output approximately $800,000. 
WYOMING VALLEY Lace MILLs. 


WILKEs-Barre, Pa., May 5, 1911. 
Hon. C. C. BOWMAN, 


Congressman, Washington, D. ‘C.: 


We use daily 10,000 pounds of cotton and produce 10,000 pairs of 
curtains per day. 


tC 


WILKES-Barre LACE MANUFACTURING Co. 

Is it better, I ask, Mr. Chairman, to sell that cotton in this 
country and support the American farmer and miner and an 
American industry or pay the freight upon the cotton to the 
other side and the freight back on the finished goeds and also 
support a foreign industry? [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GarpNer]. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GARDNER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
discuss in detail the tariff in general or protection as affected 
by this bill. Tariff discussion is about perpetual; it increases 
periodically from near zero, and commands attention only as 
often as death and forgetfulness remove from view the wrecks 
of former consideration ang destructive action. 

It was not my good fortune in youth, or at any other time, to 
be apprenticed to a mathematical tailor shop, where I might 
acquire the facility to fashion from the cloth a statistical gar- 
ment that would precisely fit amy economic proposition and | 
dress it appropriately for presentation on any occasion at hand. 
Nor shall I inquire very closely into figures ‘in search of the | 
comparative “ cost of manufacture at home and abroad.” Much 
has been said about this platform expression. My interpreta- 
tion of it is, a tariff under which the present standard of Amer- | 
ican living and American wages shall not be broken down. | 
[Applause on the Republican side.] If it has any other inter- 
pretation, pray what is it? Where is this place called | 
“abroad "2 

It is not named on any map. Is it “any old place” outside 
of the United States? If so, for the purpose of a computation 
of the “difference in cost at home and abroad” there are a | 
number of “abroads.” For instance, England, Germany, and | 
France all manufacture pottery and export it into the United | 
States. But it is manufactured at one cost in England, another | 
in Germany, and another in France. Which is the “abroad”? | 
Now, does any gentleman pretend here that the difference in | 
cost at home and abroad is not to be measured in large part | 
by the American wage, the American standard of living, the | 
American environment, the American way that has become a | 
hecessary way to American life, if you please? So, for myself, 
I repeat that this is my standard of interpretation of the Re- 
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publican pledge. Certainly we must mean something with some 
stability, something in some degree permanent. 

The difference in cost, measured by aritl 
be the same probably in 


would never 


imetic, 


any two months. An increase in 
wages here or a decrease there would change the relative dif- 
ference in that cost. Indeed, gentlemen who ins’ upon a 
rigid arithmetical interpretation must be ardent advocates of 2 
tariff commission with full power to act at once and often, and 


with an Atlantic cable in their control, for it would be neces 
sary to ascertain at least every Monday morning what 
difference was and to adjust the United States tariffs 
ingly. 

I have noticed that the gentlemen favoring even the proposed 
free list are possessed, and naturally so, with some anxiety to 
dissipate the well-founded belief that tariffs materially affect 
the wages and the amount of labor engaged in the various oc- 
cupations here. I noticed yesterday that my colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. McCoy] quoted standard authority for the 
proposition that the tariff can not increase wages. 

To-day the same proposition has been insisted upon, and | 
want to do my friend from Maryland [Mr. Linraicum] the jus- 
tice to say that im so far as I know he is the only gentleman 
who, in this entire debate, has acknowledged any force whatever 
in the old “law of supply and demand.” Now, it is a truism 
that a tariff can not raise wages, if you assume a world-wide 
equality of conditions. It is probably true that equal tariffs 
could not affect wages, if all the world was equally situated 
and each nation had its own tariff equal with every other. It 
may also be a truism under many other assumptions. It is, 
however, an absurdity—if increase means to prevent reduction 
when applied to a country living on a higher plane as against 
countries whose standard of life and pay is on a lower plane. 
An unlimited supply of anything made in a country where labor 
is cheap’ reduces the price, under the law of supply and 
demand. 

People will pay no more for the thing made for high wages 
than if made for low wages. The low prices thus brought 
about must ultimately reduce wages or close the factory in the 
higher-paid workman’s country. I know of nothing more 
futile in this world, Mr. Chairman, than the attempted appli- 
cation of even an mimpeachable philosophic conclusion to con- 
ditions that it will not fit. I say to our friends that they can 
not now spread over this country a ceneral doubt that the tariff 
has developed our manufactures and has aided in making the 
trade balances favorable and contributed greatly to the na- 
tional growth, wealth, strength, and prosperity. You may con- 
fuse the reason of the young operatives in the factory, ‘but you 
can not confuse the recollections of the older ones. 

You can not erase from their memory the days of idleness, 
the specter of gaunt poverty, nor will they forget the defaulted 
building association dues, the lost homes, the general disaster 
of your former experiments. I had intended say, before 
my friend from Maryland spoke to-day, that in all the economic 
discussion that it has been heretofore my fortune to hear the 
law of supply and demand had been considered a very respect- 


hat 
accord 


to 


able authority and treated with marked consideration. Propo 
sitions going to the increase or decrease of the supply were 
subjected to the scrutiny of that law, and the probable effect 
on price was thereby determined. 

So far as I know, until to-day no advocate of the rec 
bill has paid even “the cold respect of a passing glance” to 
that law. True, the whole contention that reciprocity would 


reduce the cost of living must have rested apon the operat 

of the law unless it be simply a prov possible 
famine due to untimely frosts in the country south of Canada. 
We were diverted rather to statistical exhibits calculated to 
show that the desired result would not be attained. 

I know of no other instance in the history of parliamentary 
contests where there occurred a ivision on the ques 
tion of whether products could be cheapened without lowering 
the price. In the discussion of the pending bill, also, no con 
sideration has been given at all until to-day to the effect of this 
-law’s operation when the goods so admitted are here on the 
ground and when the American price will be fixed by the for 
eign competitor—unless new combinations prevent. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is known as the 
farmers’ free-list bill, has been known so here in Washington 
and throughout the United States, understood to be such wher 
ever notice of the parliamentary proceedings of 
Nation is taken. It has been understood that it w te 
craft of reciprocity, and we have been told to-day for the first 
time, and much applause was elicited by the apparent after 
thought, that even though the reciprocity boat should “ hit upon 
the unseen rock” or founder in the hurricane of debate, the 
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serious d 
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other boat would sail to its destination. Both are freighted 
with disaster. The two bills are an admitted attempt at special 
legislation, and special legislation of a kind, too, adjudged to 
be contrary to public policy in some of the States and forbidden 
by the constitutions of other States in which the legislation is 
to operate. 

Since when has the farmer been a subject of outlawry by the 
Government on the one hand or entitled to either real or pre- 
tended special privilege on the other? When did the condition 
arise under which his segregation is not insult and his special- 
ization outrage? He above all others is professedly opposed to 
both special privilege and special legislation. What kind of a 
defense is it of this bill to say that the farmer has been espe- 
cially penalized, and now you offer him special privileges in re- 
coupment? If you believe he is entitled to recoupment, what 
right had you to do him the special injury? If you did not do 
him special wrong, what warrant is there to grant him special 
favor? When did the farmer cease to be an American citizen 
subject to the equal protection of the laws and to none other? 

Of course you do not offer him benefits in this bill. You say 
you do. You think you do because you think wrong on the 
tariff. Upon the whole the farmer is a loser by your free list. 
You propose to heal the wound made by one blow by “ hitting 
him again.” 

But if you believe the free list would help the farmer, why 
not give it to him with equal certainty with which you give 
him the first blow—reciprocity? This is too serious a matter; 
it raises questions too momentous to be deliberately and deeply 
involved in the game of politics. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] The purpose can not be hidden. The veil is too gauzy; 
the sagacity of the farmer and the people even less directly 
concerned will penetrate it with the simplicity of an X ray 
on something thin. Is it hoped to plead successfully that you 
sought to soften the injustice done by an administratfon meas- 
ure? The farmer will know that if you had not made it your 
measure it would not have passed the House. Do you hope to 
win him by the soothing statement that you had to support the 
reciprocity bill because it was in line with your policies, but 
you still thought it necessary to break the injurious force of 
the policy? You can not tell him that you believe he should 
both sell and buy in a free-trade market, because you had it 
in your power to give him both together or neither. 

It will be no defense to say that believing he should have 
both you gave him one, even though‘you pass your free-list bill 
through the House and put the question of giving him the other— 
your beneficial. measure—up to somebody else. The so-called 
reciprocity with Canada is bad enough and plays havoc with 
the agricultural interests of this country, but it plays an honest 
havoc, honest if inexcusable as a policy, honest as a revenue- 
tariff havoc would be if the Democratic Party could follow out 
its own convictions. But a reciprocity bill, with a farmers’ free 
list as a supplement, not only assaults and wounds the farmer’s 
interests but inexcusably insults his intelligence. It is a mock 
expression of good will. It says, “ We struck you because we 
thought we could escape responsibility and direct your resent- 
ment to another. We admit the injury, but we have the balm 
that will cure. Whether the balm shall be applied or not, we 
will leave to those who say that they do not believe you are 
injured at all.” 

The sands in the glass at the desk are running, and I must 
omit much and hasten on. 

Mr. Chairman, we have beyond doubt during the last two or 
three weeks been favored with one of the most splendid sym- 
posiums that has gone into political literature. It is true that 
more, in the form of prophecy, has gone into the current volume 
of the Concresstonat Recorp than is contained in any volume 
yet given to the world, and probably with less warrant of in- 
spiration than excuses the existence of any former volume, 
True it is, too, that party has assaulted party, that crimination 
and recrimination have been heard. High tariff has been 
assaulted and low tariff has been denounced, until, if the air 
waves travel as indicated by the success of the wireless, we 
may well believe that wherever around the globe there is an 
echo a present ear would hear “robber,” “ plunder,” “ trusts,” 
“panic,” “poverty,” “the ruin wrought,” and so on; yet it 
remains true that there has been debate of a high order and 
the presentation of important facts—the evidence of diligent, if 
misdirected, research, 

And yet, as I comprehend the subject matter before the 
House, the real qrestions involved have not been even stated 
for consideration. The questions are not of tariffs, or reciproc- 
ity; or closer commercial relations with Canada. All these are 
incidental and to be determined according to which way we 
resolve the main question. 


| 





Has the time come when the United States should ent, 
upon a new agricultural extension in another country, . 
less disastrous to existing agriculture in extent, but no less 
in kind, than that which occurred to the East in “ win 
the West?” Has our population so grown, has our demand 
for foodstuffs become so great that our agriculture can not 
supply it; or have our farmers so far fallen below the ab 
to produce an adequate supply that there is now a nati: 
necessity for a new agricultural extension and developn 
even though the United States must become a party to its 
accomplishment, under another flag? These are the quest 
to be met and discussed in advance of intelligent actio: 
Congress; and if the answers be in the affirmative, I submit 
that the wise procedure is not by way of what we cal! the 
“pact” or “reciprocity.” With the questions involved ay 
swered in the affirmative, the “ pact” is neither broad enough 
in scope nor secure enough in tenure to meet the requirements 
If the questions be not resolved in the affirmative—it 
necessity does not exist—then the agricultural interests of the 
country should not be disturbed and a third of all our people 
made subject to depression and loss—a third of our people 
should not have their well-being exposed to the hazard of an un- 
necessary experiment. 

The analysis of the question whether the United States should 
now become a party to a new agricultural extension in another 
country by treaty involves the discussion of many questions, 
some of which we very properly seek to avoid. I take it that if 
there be no national necessity for it, if none should be shown, 
the proposition would stand at the end of such consideration as 
a mere proposal to throw our agricultural interests into confu- 
sion, subject them to depression, discourage internal develup- 
ment for the benefit of others, for no reason better than an 
pulse to do something—execute a diversion, make a new mark 
on the map of the world. This movement would, I think, st:nd 
alone in the history of national movements as an attem)t to 
divert development away from the home flag, divert immix 
tion to a field of competition with us and before such com)vti- 
tion is necessary; to build and strengthen elsewhere at the ex- 
pense of home. But if it be necessary, if the time has con 
when we need it, if our agricultural resources be not am) 
then a further development should be sought more under o 
control, where we could not be deprived of its benefits whenever 
and under whatever circumstances a rival power should elect 

The more we are brought to a state of dependence upon re 
sources not under our control the weaker our position. If t! 
broader and deeper questions involved were, diplomatically 
speaking, open for discussion now it would be pertinent to i 
quire at some length whether we are not quite possibly putting 
the Nation into a position where the maximum of supply will 
be available in times of minimum need and only the minimn 
supply be available to meet the maximum of requirement. ‘The 
higher wisdom of policies is brought to test only in the crisis 
If the Canadian pact develops a notable tendency, it wil! be in 
the direction of a United States dependence upon these foreign 
fields. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion of reciprocity here has not indi- 
cated mental views confined to the business relations betw: 
the United States and Canada. There have been visions 0! 
prospective which, while shadowy and undefined, have yet |! 
inspiring and influential to many advocates of the measure 
I wish the matter could have been considered in the absence of 
the unrelated lights and shades which, while not on the canvas, 
have added greatly to, if not controlled, the estimate of vilue 
of the picture itself. 

There has certainly been enough of this influence apparent 
to remove the pact from comparison with any other proposi- 
tion for reciprocal trade and to remove it from the light ot! 
contemplation as a cold business matter—enough of it to dc 
stroy the notion that if its workings be to our business dis: 
vantage it can be denounced like other treaties. There se 
present in everyone’s vision a line of Americans going 
Canada by the invitation of the treaty, a severing from :'! 
the United States except its markets, the establishmen'! 
homes over there. When 100,000 or 200,000 American farn\ 
have accepted the invitation and gone there and located thir’. 
you can no more withdraw the treaty than Congress can w''! 
draw the rainbow from the sky. If now, it is forever—or « 


ty 


fn 


4 


i plication. 


The sentiment to which I allude has been so marked that 
the matter in this discussion of which the world at large las 
most taken note, and probably the only matter that history 
will note at all, is found in the romantic expressions about tle 
United States farmers’ influence in Canada tending to brine 
the two countries into such close and intimate connections t):\! 
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-_ »ose two flags will become embarrassing. Some- 
oe a has gone permanently into the record. There is | unbroken lands far toward the sunset, but not beyond thy 


apne lief, not narrowly confined, that the United States 
— ene to settle in Canada ; that he will exert a United 
States influence; that his sentiment will be infectious, if not 
contagious. It seems almost assumed that by and by Uncle 
Sam, with Miss Canada’s consent, with apply to the Court of 
St. James for letters of legal adoption. 

“There has been some expression almost poetical and some 
heroic of the way this new addition was to be made, pre- 
sumably to the sisterhood of States. And the farmer again is 
the instrumentality by which it is all to be brought about. 
Strange there should be so much of romance hovering about 
what the farmer believes to be the sacrifice of his well being. 


I am at a loss to classify this imagined sentimental filibuster. | 
It seems to be safely outside the condemnation of international 


law. because unorganized and without arms; still it has been 
made apparent that there is a wide-spread feeling among the 
advocates of reciprocity that the people of the United States 
are going into Canada. That reciprocity means expatriation 


and in no small way, and that somehow, in some undefined way, | 


and undesignated time, the expatriated sons are going to bring 
poth countries under one flag. That may be an inspiring senti- 


ment to those who have no thought of going, and who do not | 


attempt an analysis of it. But how does it seem to those who 
think they may go, or may have to go? Do they contemplate 


going as propagandists of annexation? Will they go for the | 








purpose of extending our domain? Do they think of becoming | 


disturbers of the King’s peace? ‘Will reciprocity inspire them 
with the notion that we have an inviting regard for the farmer’s 
interest? Does he who goes from under a flag to better his 
fortunes, believe that all the world’s opportunity is behind 
bim 2 
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bade good-by to our civilization, and took the trail for the 


dominion. 

My neighbors were in like manner reduced, and they followed, 
und none for many years took their places. The vixen reared 
her young on the abandoned hillside farms of New England, and 
they made hiding places of what had been the plenteous store- 
houses of the farmers. Vanishing equities from under a million 
depreciating incumbrances proclaimed the cost of agricultural 
expansion to the farmers elsewhere. Out here in our new 
homes, after years of pioneer hardships, slow-moving civilization 
has come to us. I have moderately prospered, and have been a 
proud American citizen. Proud of our growing agricultural 
greatpess, proud of the increasing manufactures of my coun 
try, and still felt that American liberty and equality was man’s 
first best estate in this world. Star-Spangled Banner, there 
has been ever present with me the thought: The flag that 
floats over the German is the flag of the Kaiser; the flag that 
inspires the Englishman is the flag of His Majesty; but thou, 
thou art my flag. 

I am now told of a new propaganda—that the unmeasured 
domain of Canada must be developed and brought into our 
agricultural expansion, that the wheels of manufacture may 
run more cheaply, and the “ cost of doing business be decreased.” 
I must again take the consequences of a new agricultural de- 
velopment. The expense will be great, but the farmer again 
must pay it all, even though the expansion be, this time, under 
another flag. If the cost be too great, we are told we can sell 


| our homesteads on a failing market and “go North and grow 
| up with the country.” Again we can leave civilization and 


Mr. Chairman, I allude to the existence of this sentiment 
chiefly to point out that we have not yet settled to a mood to 


consider “soberly and in cold reason” the proposition before 


the country. The dream will not come true. False visions | 
should not be taken as an inspiration or a guide to statesman- 


ship. 


They will go first who are least reluctant to leave. And if | 


the reluctant are forced out, will not the “tie that binds” be 
broken? 

The sentiment that hovers about this question rises not in 
fact from the prospects of new glories to come of bloodless con- 
quest or of expanding nationai greatness. It is rather a sen- 
timent of sadness. Before us will stand a great, and this time 
unpredatory, interest, the interest that fills the world’s grana- 
ries and feeds its teeming millions, depressed, if not discour- 
aged, under a sense of wrong treatment, disregard, and adverse 
discrimination. Beyond will lie an almost boundless domain, 
to be settled and devoted to production that will come into 
competition with that interest as fast as it becomes profitable 
to compete. The end will not be seen by any man now living. 
Hope of relief from the new agricultural depression will be 
only for a generation yet unborn. Our farmers will go into 
Canada, perhaps, to recoup on rising values there the shrink- 
age they suffer here. How magnificent the prospect! 

For myself, instead of imagining the United States farmer 
going into Canada, by reason of the reciprocity pact, with a 
heart fired with sentiment for annexation, I can more easily 
picture him as bidding farewell to his flag with feelings, in 
some cases, tinged with bitterness. If he be one who went 


West from the Hast because of the depression there, brought | 


about by the expansion which has peopled the West, he may 
feel like couching his good-by in terms somewhat as follows: 


“Flag of the free,” farewell! I am invited to expatriate. | 


Columbia hath regard for all her children, save her farmer 
son; for him she hath not regard. Yet I was born in the glint 
of thy glory, and have worshipped thee above all else, only 


God. My fathers, I, or my sons have been with thee in the | 


tage of battle, in every war of thine, since “American liberty 
raised its first voice.” Without murmur I sacrificed much that 
thou shouldst float over a broader, more diversified, self- 
sustained, and free country. When inspiration was given to the 
Sentiment ef agricultural extension by the cry of “ Free homes 
for free men” and thy fair domain of matchless fertility was 
given almost as free as heaven gives the air, alike to the 
stranger and those born beneath thy folds, I thought only of 
thy expanding domain, increasing strength, and glory. When 
this agricultural expansion bore heavily upon me and subjected 
me to increasing penury, I obeyed the mandate, “‘Go West and 
trow up with the country.” Gathering my family about me, 
with heavy hearts and with tears, but not without hope, we 


again seek new homes, this time under bleaker skies, on the 
plains of British North America, swept by more frosty winds. 
It may seem strange to find myself at last pushed on to where 
I should sit through the rendering of the American anthem. but 
needs rise and bow my head reverently to the swelling notes of 
“ God save the King.” 

“Flag of the free heart’s hope and home,” thou wert by hands 
of gods to valor given. The god of battles commanded valor to 
fight, when needs be, to the last drop of red blood for thee, the 
country, and its people. The goddess of liberty commanded 
that the land and the people under the flag should be protected 
in all things that make for their freedom, their prosperity, and 
their happiness. The goddess of justice sternly forbade that 
the people of any honorable occupation should ever be segre 
gated and thrust without the pale of equal protection of the 
laws. The commands have been disobeyed, the trust imposed 
has been betrayed, and I am invited to depart, that some other 
peo, le may be more prosperous and happy under my flag. 

For decency’s sake I will put in concealment my emblems of 
membership in the society of the Sons of the American Revolu 
tion and other patriotic associations. For this, however, solace 
is to be found in the thought that when my grandchildren shall 
have “ grown up with the country” and civilization shall have 
again encompassed them, they may organize the “ Patriotic As 
sociation of First Comers by the Reciprocity Trail.” I go with 
heart even more heavy that many of my countrymen suggest 
that thou, flag, may come, too, and again float over me in the 
new land. They suggest that we who go will beckon thee and 
long for thy coming. Oh, why could not the farmer be 
mitted to accept exile without casting after him the impu 
that he will seek the protection of the British flag, while h 
ing in his American heart treason to His Majesty’s emble: 
Why, instead of a Godspeed, a proclamation of his baseness? 

But the farmer, under any flag, will still have equal permis 
sion to petition the Throne of Grace and Power, and will pray 
that the legitimate and natural consequences of the error by 
which he is now smitten shall not be permitted to fall upon 


this country. That the markets of her well-paid producing 
people shall not become the unprotected foraging ground of a 
world’s greed; that her industries shall not lie prostrate and 


her impoverished people sit in idleness; that her factory yards 
shall not be overgrown with weeds and the dwelling pla 


of the workman be abandoned to the owls. But—Flag—Far« 


well! 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 


gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress]. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, we are told by our Democratic 


friends that the people have repudiated the Republican Part; 


and with it the doctrine of protection, and the advocates of 


free trade are urging the immediate passage of this so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill, not because it is all the free trade they 
propose to give us, but they hand this to us with an apology 
because it is all they have ready to offer now. 
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The country did rebuke the Republican Party at the last elec- 


tion. It did deprive the Republicans of control in this Chamber, 
and it is well for us to recognize that there was an adequate 
cause for this political upheaval. Did the country mean that 
the doctrine of protection was obsolete and that, reversing the 
great policy which it had followed with some interruptions for 
a hundred years, it had set its face squarely toward free trade? 
I do not believe it. I do not believe that the tariff, vastly im- 
portant though it was and still is, was the problem uppermost 
in the minds of the people. I believe that trust control con- 
cerned them more. Indeed, I believe that the interest felt in 
the tariff was because it was felt that monopoly was sometimes 
sheltering itself behind our revenue laws. 

From the days of Hamilton the country has been told by all 
the great advocates of protection that, though a tariff were 
higher than necessary to afford protection, if an evil at all 
it was but a temporary one, because, while it might afford 
an opportunity for the home producers to raise their prices 
higher than they ought to be, this could not long be the case, 
for the alluring prospect for larger profits—the very attrac- 
tiveness of the proposition to the home producer—would re- 
sult in competition at home and this home competition would 
soon bring the price down to the level of the foreign market, 
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or |} 


at least to the point where only a fair profit could be realized 


here. And for a century of our national existence this theory | 
was justified by experience. 

Hamilton and his followers correctly interpreted the natural 
law that would govern trade under ordinary circumstances, but 
they did not have the prescience to foresee that in the twentieth 
century the concentration of wealth would have proceeded so 
far that by combinations in restraint of trade all real home 
competition would in many lines be done away with. But while 


these great men could not foresee this, because it was impossible | Sg 
. | tection, 
for mortal man to foresee the marvelous development in the 


effectiveness of modern machinery or the wonderful advance- 
ment in the means of transportation or the vast fortunes that 
would grow out of the phenomenal development along these 
lines, the people of this country for the last decade have been 
forced to see it. 

And, seeing the menacing power of vast wealth when combined 
to suppress home competition, the people became aroused to the 
danger to their economic liberties, and they have decreed that 
there must be competition somewhere, if not at home. because 
that has been throttled, then there must be competition from 
abroad. 

If I understand the American people, they have not repudi- 
ated the doctrine of protection. They realize that under the 
beneficent influence of legislation enacted in accordance with 
that theory this Republic has prospered for the last 50 years 
as no nation in the history of the world ever prospered before. 
They know that more people are employed at better wages in 
this country now than at any other period in our national life. 
To my mind the result of the last election indicates a lack of 
confidence in the Republican Party rather than a vote of con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party—a failure to approve a par- 
ticular application of the doctrine of protection rather than an 
abandonment of the doctrine itself. 


It is not because the American people have been crushed by 


combinations that they recoil from the extreme application of | 


the doctrine of protection. They are wise; they foresee the 
danger menaced rather than the injury felt, "and seeing it they 
wish to ward off the danger that they feel would come from 
catrying the principle of combination too far. They saw this 
evil in 1908, and it was because they did see it that they be- 
came uneasy about a tariff on trust-made articles and began 
wondering if this tariff were not in many instances too high; 
if the shield that had been given to protect the infant industries 
had not, since they had grown powerful because of it, been used 
as a cloak under which they could, after stifling home compe- 
tition, extort an unjust tribute from the people. 

The Republican Party, to meet this condition of the public 
mind, promised to revise the tariff, and its platform, taken in 
connection with the public declarations of its presidential can- 
didate, led the people to believe that it contemplated a thorough- 
going revision of the tariff, so that the protection afforded would 
no longer measure more, or at least but slightly more, than 
the difference in the cost of production of like articles at home 
and abroad. The American people were satisfied with this 
promise as thus interpreted, and once more intrusted the grand 
old party with power, and it did revise the tariff, but this meas- 
ure did not meet the expectations of the people, for a large 
measure of protection was still afforded on the articles made 
by the trusts, much more, the people thought, than would meas- 











ure the difference in the cost of production at home and a}j)rogq 
And the American people spoke once more, and so you ar 
my Democratic brethren, not because the people at this e 
indorsed your theory of a tariff but because the people adj; 
istered a rebuke to the Republican Party for not having |ecy 
true to theirs. 

You passed the Canadian reciprocity measure through this 
House the other day, just as you had agreed to do in your cay 
cus, but in passing that bill you did not answer any demand of 
the American people. They were complaining of the extor. 
tionate prices which combinations had made it possible to exact 
for trust-made articles, and you passed a bill that would give 
these combinations a larger market without reducing the tari 
as to their products, but you removed all protection from 


the 
farmers on their wheat and potatoes and cheese and other 
farm products, although these farmers have never been in ary 


combination to enhance prices and have never received tore 
than a reasonable compensation for the things they had to sel, 
And now you are offering the country this free-list bill. It cop. 
tains some good features, and I may vote for it, but I woulg 
like to amend it first. 

Iam willing that you lower the duty on meats, if it is foung 
that there is a greater rate now charged than measures thie dif. 
ference in the cost of production in this country and in Argep-. 
| tina, but I do not want to vote for free trade in dressed meats. 

The Beef Trust very largely controls the price of meats, and 
I have no use for that combination and would like to see it 
regulated ; indeed, I would like to see it dissolved and tri " 
petition restored. But not every blow aimed at the Beef Tru ist 
will hit that monopoly. Where does it get the beef it sells 
the American consumer? From the American farmer ani st i 
raiser. It does not pay him all that he ought to receive, neve 
theless his industry has prospered. If you strike down this pro- 

you will not have injured the trust very much, for ; 
operates in the Argentine, and it will buy its cattle te and 
ship the dressed meat to America to compete with the like arti- 
cles produced on American soil. While not crippling the trust 
very much, you will have struck a telling blow to the American 
stockmen. 


I am for free trade in the necessities of life where we can not 


| produce them here, and I am for free trade where we ciii pro- 


duce them here on even terms with the producers abroad: but I 
am not for free trade where we can not do this. I am not for 
free trade where it would bring our highly developed farms into 
competition with the vast undeveloped plains of South America 

Stock raising, either for meat or dairy purposes, is the key- 
stone to the arch in successful agriculture. The concentration 
of the products of the farm into meat or dairy products and 
returning the waste to the land preserves the fertility of the 
soil. Upon the conservation of this fertility depends the future 
of our agriculture. 

Corn is one of the great agricultural products of the country; 
it is wasteful to ship it to great distances; it should be fed on 
the farm or in the neighborhood where it is produced. If you 
injure the stock feeder, you will strike a blow at the farmer 
who raises the corn that feeds his stock, and in the end you will 
not have any cheaper meat. The trust may buy cheaper, but 
will not sell cheaper. 

I am from the great agricultural State of Kansas, and by vir- 
tue of a constitutional provision we can not convert our cord 
into liquid form as they do in Kentucky. 

We are asked to surrender our splendid market for the prod- 
ucts of our agriculture that we may build cheaper houses with 
the lumber which is put on the free list in this bill, but we will 
not need to build many houses if you destroy our agriculture. 


I am for tariff reform, but not for free trade. I am for 
reducing the tariff till it measures but slightly more thn the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. If, 


according to this test, we do not need a tariff on the importation 
of any article the like of which we produce in this country. why, 
then, I want to put it on the free list. If, according to tliis test, 
we do not need protection on our meats or our cereals, put tcl 


on the free list. Our friends assure us that there is no ('t 
ference now, but doés anybody know that there is not? hat 
investigation have you made? The facts are apparently acainst 
your theory. The boundless range of South America, it secs, 


can produce cheaper beef than we can, and you want to 't the 
Beef Trust get that meat into the American market w (hovt 
the necessity of paying any tariff. } 

I want to see a genuine revision of the tariff, but I wa — 
revision made consistent with the theory of reasonable | rotec- 
tion to the American producers. Free trade has an a!!! 
sound, but it is like the mirage on the desert. One may |) 


irsue 


it hoping to reach cool water and pleasant fields, but the yisio2 
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will elude him and it will lead the deluded wanderer farther 


into the waste of blistering sands, there to perish of thirst, 
while the sight of water seems ever before him. 


Many of the things mentioned in this bill ought to be on the 
free list, according to the Republican theory, and I am willing 
to put them there, but in order to get the sugar coating I do 
not want to swallow the bitter pill. 

I do not ask any special favor for my district; all I ask is a 
square deal. I want you to remember that it costs more to 
produce beef upon high-priced American farms, with high-priced 
‘American labor, than it does in South America. 

Why not amend this bill, my Democratic friends? Why have 
vou tied yourselves body and soul to the caucus so that you can 
not improve this bill when the defects are pointed out. 

The people do not want free trade; they want trust control. 
That was the meaning of the last election. Give it heed, or the 
people will speak again and you, too, will be deprived of power. 
You touch the surface, but the profound depths you leave un- 
stirred. 

1 recognize that it makes little difference how I vote on this 
measure. You have decreed that it shall pass, and it will pass 
the House just as it is written, but I speak to register my pro- 
test against the injustice of it. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in the early 
days of tariff discussion the contention was made that we needed 
a protective tariff for the purpose of promoting our infant in- 
dustries. There may have been some basis for a contention of 
that kind many years ago, but there is no basis for a contention 
of that kind now. Our manufacturing establishments are no 
longer weak, struggling institutions that need the fostering care 
of a paternal government. We no longer have the argument 
used that a tariff is necessary for the purpose of protecting 
infant industries, because our industries have grown until they 
are the best organized, the largest, and the most productive 
enterprises found anywhere on earth. And so when an argu- 
ment is made in favor of a protective tariff now, one of two 
reasons are assigned for it, either for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing profits to the manufacturer or for protection to American 
labor. As a matter of fact, the Republican Party’s national 
platform declares for a tariff that will guarantee profits on in- 
vested capital, but in no plank in that platform can be found 
any declaration of any kind proposing to guarantee profitable 
employment for American labor. 

The argument that a high tariff protects American labor may 
have had some weight with American workingmen in the years 
gone by, but a long line of bitter experiences has demonstrated 
to the American worker that it does not necessarily follow that 
because his employer is able to secure high prices and wring 
tribute from the American consumer that that same employer 
will pay him any portion of the tribute he has wrung from the 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

An examination into the industrial conditions surrounding 
the iron and steel trade of our country will clearly demon- 
strate the fact that even in that industry, one of the most 
highly protected on the entire list, workmen are working at 
common labor and semiskilled labor for 12, 124 and 13 hours 
a day at the miserable pittance of 124 cents per hour—not 12} 
cents per hour in a rural community, in a country district, 
where rents are low and the cost of living comparatively low, 
but 124 cents per hour in a densely populated district where rents 
are high, and where the cost of living is correspondingly high. 

About one year ago a strike occurred at the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, South Bethlehem, Pa. It attracted wide attention at 

the time. The Commissioner of Labor, Charles P. Neill, author- 
izel an investigation to be made of the wages and working 
conditions at that plant. 

_ The report of the investigation is found in Senate Document 
No. 521, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 

On page 10 of that report is the following statement: 

Of the total employee 2,322 
worked te @eompations regularly, requiring 12 hours’ a! fay ‘fot ihe-7 
days of the week, and 2,233 worked in occupations requiring 12 hours 
a day for 6 days in the week. Thus 4,725, or 51 per cent of the 9,184 


employees on the pay roll, were employed in occupations regular] 
requiring 12 or more hours per day on their regular working day. . 


And, again, from page 18, I quote the following: 


The Josey pay roll shows that large numbers of laborers were 
working for 124 cents an hour, 12 hours a day, 7 days in the week. Of 
the 9.184 employed in January, 2,640, or 28.7 a cent, were workin 
for 12 and under 14 cents an hour; 1,528, or 16.6 per cent, for 14 an 
under 16 cents an hour. Forty-eight and five-tenths per cent of all em- 
plorees were getting less than 16 cents an hour, 31.9 per cent less than 
4 cents, and 61.2 per cent less than 18 cents an hour. 

<t ' e: ee 
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On page 19 of the same report is given a table showing the 
number of employees and the rates per hour they are paid, 
which I desire to insert in the Recorp. It is as follows: 
Number of employees of the Bethichem Steel We 
amounts per hour. 


ks earning classifie d 


Classified earnings per hour. ees in 


i a cae neck iene puaiwsiieceeasaues 
6 and under 8 cents 


ils oe Sinko witimsink delitedaediheodeusewaess kaki 2, 
hk bt dnc ccawedvanibanddekddatewenssssedkeceduoeaes 1 
1 






28 and under 30 cents................ Oo 


32 and under 34 cents 
ns i din eset wtiahhakah + alee Maddnanavnthnds cdeadedhes 12 
36 and under 38 cents 

38 and under 42 cents 





1 Apprentices 
Under date of April 7, 1910, David Williams and John 
Loughery, a committee acting for the striking workmen, ad- 
dressed a letter to President Taft, from which I take the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


53. That the rate of compensation paid to the workmen is extremely 
low, a rate entirely inadequate for decent, respectable workingmen in 
our country, and entirely too low for the class of work requiring the 
highest skill. Hundreds of men receiving 124 cents per hour are com 


elled to labor regularly 12 hours per day, 7 days per week; while 

undreds of men in skilled occupations receive from 14 cents to 
cents per hour; those receiving in excess of 25 cents per hour 
limited to a small number. 

6. That the Bethlehem Steel Co. enjoys the benefits of a high pro- 
tective tariff and is the recipient of valuable Government contracts 
amounting to millions of dollars annually, from which it obtains 
enormous profits. In spite of these advantages it exacts a maximum 
of toil for a wholly inadequate minimum wage and constantly strives 
to lower the standard of living to the barest point of existence. 

But South Bethlehem is not the only place where these condi- 
tions exist. They are to be found in every iron and steel 
manufacturing center in the country. 

In the Pittsburg Survey, made under the direction of Paul U. 
Kellogg, a similar condition was found to exist in the Pittsburg 
district with the exception that the rates paid for common 
labor were 163 cents per hour instead of 124 cents per hour. 
On page 176 of the Steel Worker, issued by the Pittsburg 
Survey, the following statement is found: 

To sum up, the weekly schedule in 1907-8 in the Allegheny County 
plants was as follows: 

1. Blast-furnace department: For 60 per cent of the force, 72 hours 
one week, 96 the next; average week, $4 hours. For 40 per cent, 
70 .to 84 hours. 

2. Bessemer department: Forty-eight hours for a few, 72 hours for 
the majority. 

3. Open-hearth department: Seventy-eight to eighty-four hours. 

4. Rolling mills: Seventy-two hours for 95 per cent of the force, 
84 to 91 hours for 5 per cent. 

(The 70-hour, 84-hour, and 91-hour schedules indicate 7-day work.) 

The necessity of maintaining intact the industrial organization has 
accounted in part for the insistence of the companies that Sunday work 
shall not stop under any circumstances. Workmen told me that it was 
easier to get excused on any other night than Sunday. In some of 
the mills men are discharged if they refuse to work on Sunday. Dur- 
ing the depression of 1907 and 1908, when the mills were idle a large 
part of the time, it was still the general custom in the Pittsburg dis 
trict to begin to roll steel on Sunday evenings, and this was true even 
when it was known that there were not orders enough to keep the mill 
running through the week. The Jones & Laughlin plant was notorious 
in this respect. Mills would be started on Sunday evening when they 
did not have over 24 hours’ work ahead, and would shut down on 
Monday evening. In November, 1907, the workmen claimed that one 
of this company’s mills was operated to its fullest capacity, working 
through Saturday night and shutting down for only 12 hours on Sun- 
day, while another mill in the plant that could have done the same 
kind of work stood idle. 

In such a discussion of working hours the question of holidays comes 
to mind. Twenty-five years ago these were more numerous in the 
steel industry than they are to-day. Legal holidays were observed, 
and the custom of shutting down the mills on account of the annual 

lenic of the Amalgamated Association has already been mentioned. 

his is all a thing of the past. There are only two holidays in the 
steel industry to-day, Christmas and the Fourth of July, and even 
these are denied to the men of the biast-furnace crews. My first 

lim of the works of the Carnegie Steel Co. was on September 1, 
907. I passed through Homestead on my way to Kenneywood Park, 
where the trades-unionists were holding their celebration of Labor Day. 
Business houses in Pittsburg were closed and the whole city was on its 
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way to the various parks. But in Homestead there was no cessation 
in the clamor of the mills. The Edgar Thomson plant in Braddock 
across the river was enveloped in smoke as we passed. There was a 
holiday for all except the steel worker. 


Miss Margaret F. Byington, investigating for the Pittsburg 
Survey, makes the following statement on page 138 in the 
volume of the report entitled “ Homestead ”: 


Let us turn from general facts and consider, in the first place, how 
the eeonomic problem of life ean be worked out on $1.65 a day. 

With the single men the problem is of course a simple one. Many 
care little how they live so long as they live cheaply. One the 
lodging houses which I visited during the depression consisted of two 
rooms, one above the other, each measuring perhaps 12 by 20 feet. 
In the kitchen was the wife of the boarding boss getting dinrer—some 
sert of hot apple cake and a stew of the cheapest cuts of meats. Along 
one side of the room was an oilcloth-covered table with a plank bench 
om each side, above it a rack holding a long row of handleless white 
cups and a shelf with tin knives and forks. Near the up-to-date ranze, 
the only piece of real furniture in the reom, hung the “ buckets” in 
which all millmen earry their noon or midnight meals. A crowd of 


of 


men were lounging cheerfully about, talking, smoking, and enjoying life, | 


making the most of the leisure enforced by the shutdown in the mill. 


In | 


the room above double iron bedsteads were set close together and on them | 


comfortables were neatly laid. Im these two rooms, besides the “ board- 
ing boss,’ a stalwart Bulgarian, his wife, and two babies, lived 20 men. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, commenting on the work of the Pitis- 
burg Survey, says: 

There has just been published in Charities and the Commons—now 
the Survey—one of the most significant pieces of investigations the 
country has seen. It is the result of a year or more of work on the 
part of a band of trained investigators commissioned by the charities 
publication committee. It gives a blue print of Pittsburg; the place 
itself, the people, and their work. 
the workingmen under protection? 

ft shows him working 12 hours a day for T days in the week, and 
once in two weeks filling a “long turn,” or a 24-hour shift. It is net 
simply the exceptional man who overworks in this crue! fashion. The 
12-hour day is the extreme of an “altogether incredible amount of 
overwork by everybody,” so the Survey deciares. Cam you make a man 
by these hours? Is it amy wonder that those who Hved and walked 
among those men preparing this Survey report their saying, ‘‘ Too tired 
to read’; too tired to think; I work and eat and sleep.” Any wonder 
that they report the God-fearing women crying out for the old country, 
“We might not have been able to live so well there, but oh man, we 
could have brought up the children in the fear o’' Ged and im a land 
where men reverence the Sabbath.” Any wonder that those men have 
not the restraining of a family drown fatigue at night in saleons and 
bretheis? 

And what do they earn for their toil? In the tariff-protected indus- 
tries—steel and tron—the greatest number receive a wage, says the 
report, “so low as to be inadequate to the maimtenance of a normat 
American standard of living. Wages adjusted to the single man in the 
lodging house, not to the responsible head of a family.” 


What does this blue print show of 


Those low wages, long hours, and miserable conditions are | 


net enforced upon the American workman because he is in- 
efficient. On the contrary, be is the most efficient workivan in 
the world. Nowhere else does he work with the same energy 
and skill, 

James G. Blaine once said: 





struction investments amounting to $407,000,000; it has 
over $194,000,000 interest on bonds; all told, the net ear 
of that corporation during the nine and three-fourths 
ending December 31, 1910, have been $1,427,319,647.41. 

I submit the following table compiled from the repor:< of 
the company, showing its profits from the date of its organi 
Profits of United States Steel Corporation, Apr. 1, 1901, to Dec. 


DevaieGs Omi GU cei Sch ai dc $393, 926, » 
Copied GR in viciin ccictisicinibiitiiegdinanibilitianetinnss 217, 404 





PIIOIINS nvicenspiniegietitiliteadicntaatiaiitieatteciaeteliale $164, 143, 157. 99 
SAID Landi ness teteeiesiblenemammela tients 25, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of surplus when organized _..._._._____... 139, 143, | 
Ie Cagis inichcees ceniieieitinsienlinniet- ateaiiinatincedetide 74, 722 7 
Additional preperty and construction investments __ 407, 169, : 7 
Interest on bonds (approximately) __........_-_ 194, 952, 87 
ORE, I isettinccainnntictiiensin weeedisimnibhataanitedniied 1, 427, 319, t} 
These figures show that this vast corporation, by vir if 


the high protective-tariff wall under which it is able to co: ine 
iis business, has been extorting from the American peo ot 
only millions of dollars but billions of dollars and then re , 
to pay any portion of it to the wagewerkers. [Applause he 
Demoeratie side. ] 

There are two conditions under which a high tariff r 
in an increased eost to the consumer. The first is that «jass 
of articles which we produce in smaller quantities tha 
consume, and the second is that class of industries where 
men control the product though the workingman does not s 
an inerease in wages corresponding with the increased | 
to the consumer. 

The tariff is placed upon the preducts of labor, whi: 
workers have te buy and do not sell; but labor itself, \ 
they have to sell and do not buy, is on the free list. 

In the past four years the United States Steck Corpo: 
had net profits ameunting to $525,358,552, while the was 
its employees, including the salaries of high-priced of! , 
amounted to $607,955,184, about five-sixths as much pro as 
the wages amounted te. 

The other day the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. Mai 
quoted front a series of articles written by Mr. Gompers, si- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, during a recei 
through Europe, in which Mr. Gompers described the har 
endured by European werkmen. I believe every statemen 
by Mr. Gompers in these articles was true. But, what a w 
ful construction the gentleman from Iinois puts upon | 
formation which those letters eontained. The genius « 8 


| lagie seems to run in this fashion, “ The workers & Bur: 


The actual labor east of the American product is less because the | 


effectiveness of American labor is superior to that of the workingman 
of any other nation on earth. 


This statement is verified by the following table, compiled 


by Prof. William G. Clark from official data showing the com- | 


parative productivity of American labor with that of other 
countries for the year 1900: 
Average annual output. 


SI naa piceniieciliatparesiei lain ee are aaa ee ae 2, 450 
CR cieisanthitiertinee nn insiscneeiinntiinctgiintnininigiialiniinanaien cpememumennn pan mien reanie antatet om o 1, 455 
AON crete phivcicithinitnninintiian wots inet cinee Pai iain Gicliniasiph dsahiatnixsastacdaha sila abi 900 
640 
556 
460 





If additional verification of the productivity of American 


attention te the fact that 900,000 employees in the coal mines 
of Great Britain in 1910 produced 296,008,816 tons of coal, or 
829 tons per man, while 700,000 employees in the United States 


im the same year produced 499,273,684 toms, or 713 tons per | 


man. 

It follows, then, that while the American workman may 
receive a higher rate per day than the foreign workman re- 
ceives, he is paid less in many instances for the production of 
a given article than is paid the workman of foreign countries 
for the preduction of a similar article. Just thimk of it! 
Twelve and a half cents per hour paid to an American workman 
in a highly protected industry, and then try te convince that 
man that a high protective tariff is for his benefit. 

And at the same time that 123 cents per hour is paid to the 
werkmen performing the actual labor, you find the management 
being paid at the rate of $100,000 per year, and yow find the 
c engaged in the busimess declaring enormous profits. 

The United States Steel Corperation, for imstance, sinee its 
organization om the 2st of April, 1902, has declared in divi- 
dends on its steck $393,000,000. It has expended from its 
earnings for capital expenditures $217,000,000; it has gathered 
a surplus, im addition to the surplus it started with, of 
$139,000,000; it has redeemed of its bonds outstanding 
$74,000,000; it has bought additional property and made con- 


| together. 





downtrodden and oppressed, therefore there is no hun: 
privation amongst the workers of America.” The gen in 
need not have taken a trip to Europe to find alk the hardships 
and horrors ef poverty. It could be found right here 
own door. There is not a large city in the country, nor : 
industrial center of any kind, that does not eontain large 
bers of workingmen, working with all the energy they | 
and securing in return seareely enough to keep body and soul 
Just a day or two before the gentleman mad« his 
speech the Civil Service Commission decided to hold 


<eS8. 


| amination in the city of Washington to secure about 250 


tors and charwemen. Shortly after midnight of the day hen 
applications were to be made the first applicants arrived the 
building where the application blanks were to be give 


| Patiently they, and the others that followed them, stood (!: re 
labor as compared with other labor is required, I desire to cali | 


during the night waiting for the doors to open, beeause it mi<)t 
mean an opportunity to get food for themselves and their {:mi- 
lies if they were sueeessful. Long before the doors were ©) cued 
a seething, surging mass ef 5,000 men and women had gathered 
there, eager to have the chance of cleaning spittoons for tle 
miserable pittance of $1 per day—and that, tee, in the Capit 
City of tariff-protected America. 

In the recent discussions. of the reciprocity bill the sa! 
parties who are now so eager to protect the American w22e- 
worker, because of the profits they can make out of hin 
nounced the reciprocity pact as being injurious to the An 
farmer. If the American farmer was placed in the same 
tien as many of our industries are placed, where a few 
viduals can get together and by a gentleman’s agreeme! 
termine the amount of production and the price that mu e 
paid by the consumer, it might then be contended, with ji 
that a tariff on farm products would enhance the price of |) 
But ne such condition exists, or can exist. The Ame 
farmer, like the American wageworker, has competition 
the markets of the world. He has to pay enhanced prices 
the articles he buys, and yet he is so situated that a tari! ™ 
his products does not enhance the price of them. Canada }\~ 4 
tariff on farm products almost equal to our own, and yet } 
American farmer has produced his crops under American ©0'- 
ditions, shipped them into Canada, paying the Canadian duty, 





19 1 1 . 
and has sold there nearly three times as much farm produce 
during the past five years as Canada has sold to the United 
ae judgment, the whole storm of protest which has been 
raised in the name of the farmer has been for the purpose of 
inducing him to continue to pay exorbitant prices for manu- 
factured articles under the fear that if he does not do so the 
value of his crops will be lowered. But the farmers of the 
country are awake to the situation and will not be deceived by 
any such specious arguments. 

{ submit herewith a table showing the exports from the 
United States to Canada and the imports from Canada to the 
United States on farm products during the past five years, 
together with the tariff rates of each country. 

Egports from United States to Canada. 


LL 











































Canadian general Amounts, 
Articles. rates. | 1906-1910. 
Ee 
Animals: | 
‘attle— 
ee | ee 25 per cent............ 
Other, worth not over $14..............|.-.--dO................-/p $1, 578, 179 
Other, worth $14 or over...........----|.---. Bithinecccedéessns 
Torses— = | 
Over 1 year old, worth $50 or less $12.50 each 
Other, worth $150 or less..............- s 14, 172, 075 
Other, worth over $150..........-...--- 
Sheep— | 
1 year O1d OF OVET ....2...eeeeee--eeee-+|----- Bi cdikcedsstbeckes 
Laas GB FON Gino c csceicccce520..).... eee 906, 148 
H0n8<cdcudincsedlinaane Seeccccccccccsece 14 cents per pound. ... . 
All other live animals.................-2.-- 20 POF COME. on ccdecs.. 
Poultry— 1, 690, 335 
PaRE chasecsatlibetbistosecccecccecees- | 20 per cent....... ee 
ADIVO. occ cncceecoseccccencesccescccees|se--e Dn cawecccccccenns- 
Breadstuffs: 
; (?) 21, 704, 372 
10 cents per bushel... 693, 163 
— Bihcannennsaiom-- 175, 896 
7 ron sa egos 4, 442, 307 
Barley.cccccccccececsecccecececccccecess---| 15 conts per bushel.... _ 
Maltts siebaiindinececsedcécccccsees- WONG Bites 60 cides 1, 196, 780 
BroOM COP. .ecece+seeees esececesccccece (?) 1, 252, 704 
Cott (? 37, 367, 253 
~~ 40 cents per bushel... . 
2 cents per pound. .... 
a | $1 per 100 pounds... .. 
Edible berries. ....c..cccee-- 2 cents per pound. .... | 
PLUMS... 22 .ccccescssccee Reeepbe sence snddess 30 cents per bushel. ... 
Curriinctcstandbane coccsens<ccccceccece 2 cents per pound. .... 
Quinces, apricots, pears, and nectarines... .| 50cents per 100 pounds 7, 540, 981 
GrapeS...e.. Bee ee kececescccccccccccccccces | 2cents per pound..... 
Cran berries... 
Ae naa cecdnccccvcccdccccce 
ee 3 cents each. és 
Dried a dines 25 per cent...........- 
Other Pps truit.. eedccecee oa 
Oranges. ...2.0..- wecceseccseccccccccs ovsan 7, 480, 524 
PIU chat ehebersocuceccessccccccccescces 1, 757, 357 
RalGGatecsdassacecccccscsccccecce 1, 412, 638 
Hay. .essiy Sie heeadeneéeces<dccesectoces 687, 432 
Hides and skins......:... cieehwse i 1,153,379 
Meat and dairy products: 
Mutton and lamb, fresh......... 
pee eee ee ------ distin cwws dimdule aoc 
ork, barre! SS occbhdapccseveccssbatic<s 
Dried or smoked meats.......... ensue Be: MEA cite cece ae ill Te ee 
OURGT BEe a ciicaviecececcccs écevece eatedelpcocs Gianhscncscbiuenes 
DULL pow deeeecbnsedsecceccsee Sasintnteel | 4cents per pound. .... 
Cheese...... Ssh csccee nidivede saci | 3cents per pound. .... 
Fresh milk | 3 —_ per pound... 
RSI oe Sh 6S boc cose cctscrcccccseselecses Whines 6s dg dheows 
| (?) 1,014, 825 
J 10 percent. ........... 1, 107, 589 
DU nabeecahsccccescctece ««+.-.| 10 cents per bushel.... 803, 245 
ent arenas. i hey iaaliiged oo as Cin hewstun de 2, 201,379 
seet, Carrot, parsnip, turnip, ete........... NED 6 ng teens éemoeeese 
Cabbage, kale, kohl rabi, and others....... 10 per cent............ } 774,710 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............ edie Seti (?) 8,717, 559 


Vegetables: 


20cents per bushel... . 609, 729 
14 cents per pound. ... 264, 755 
10 cents per yushel ... .) 





abet “apes = cecese| 3, 026, 911 
ROMIIERseibvesacea:..---- ceteeiae tine aeabeie banda. 
4 All other fresh vegetables... .. eoevecscove selec eae GB... 22 etcckeedsse 
TAPOVINGS.. 2.2.20. de cdetse 6004000 cevteos scene 20 Per CONE... ...ccccccs| ccccccccccce 






Tel cossundstnuhso>sac-ios-llarapas s<oeeveed-aaesocenees 


OOS CEL SG oc co cccteeesceccccocees 
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Imports from Canada to United States. 

















| 
Articles a8 . | Amounts, 
Articles. | United States rates. 1906-1910. 
Animals: 
Cattle— 
Less than 1 year old..................- $2 nein ) 
Other, worth not éver $14............. | $3.75 Di setlsis cn ahi $1, 193, 796 
Other, worth $14 or over............... | 274 per cent ........ 
Horses— 
Over 1 year old, worth 850 or less... .. $30 each. .......... | 
Other, worth $150 or less............. rennet avacadéense 01 
Other, worth over $150............... 25 per cent........ a) 
Sheep— 
ee SN eee » 4? 
Less than 1 year old ..................- 75 cents each........ 2 , 
a uaelecame $1.50 each 
All other live animals....................- 20 per cent | 
Poultry— 611, 847 
Di. dddiiadkeahnehankes chide | 5 cents per pound... 
ths nedatdddthdaatedcekome 3 cents per pound... 
Breadstufts: | 
TP iihdtnddwhdeeedessdedacesdecececes 15 cents per bushel .. | wadesatecase 
SS ae Pin cuiaatehawebadnnonan é 30 cents per bushel....| 164, 413 
Bat cnc aihcadeenaendas an .--| 10 cents per bushel... .| 152 
te eds capita déaiiadicatewe 25 cents per bushel... 766, 254 
ae (?) | 8,749, 065 
Cotton, unmanufactured.....................- Free.... sndeda 273,143 
nee nameuteée 5 cents per dozen......| 51,997 
Fruits | 
Dh ditching. Gcneducpudesscebbedances | 40 cents per bushel... 
Cherries... 2 cents per pound... 
Peaches... $1 per 100 pounds.... 
Edible berries 2 cents per pound... 
EES SS Se eae 30 cents per bushel. ‘ 
See eee weee+-----| 2 CONtS per pound.. 
Quinces, apricots, pears, nectarines... ... 50 cents per 100 pounds 1, 469, 361 
Ga 8s Sth canes nantncvccscoeckece< 2 cenis per pound... 
NEL JGRG ch ccecanupeticcencidacs es 25 per cent......... 
All other fresh fruits..................... lo 
SR ta dee cinadesiudicccdatetdses 3 centseach....... 
EG adstcadhkansacesseccascanes! 20 DOP CNG... 
Other dried fruits. ....... cincanteacee do ned Seah 
RMU s cc bhetckndnacavsctesecesssaas OO GP WOMNes sé ccccdacde 1, 925, 057 
Hides and skins. .. edeaenetaedekodite> (?) 19, 771, S41 
Meat and dairy products: 
Mutton and lamb, fresh................ 14 cents per pound.. 
eee §24<Oee } 
Bacon and hams............... : ; {cents per pound. | 
Shoulders and sides. ............ 25 per cen 
Beef, salted, in barrels.......... iicdeedMdceuse 
Pork, barreled in brine................... iiewedetd deans 
Dried or smoked meats..... ! $04, 191 
ts a ctndetscccccaeabaquas ) 
Dairy products— 
a ey ‘ 6 cents per pound... 
EE eae do 
UN tdi 2b cddaccnccccceeeae 2 cents | 
ONIN 5 6S Sand Oemattsadodnacds 5 cents t 
Seeds: 
Ne Free 
tthe nth lekeceanshadassagocenedts scents per | 
. 2s Ridwdesecesanes Free ; 
Beet, carrot, turnip, parsnip............. 4 cents per pound or 5, 932, 883 
Cabbage, kale, kohl-rabi, ete.............. Scents per pound..... | 
a titthtccn Windsadscssouses 10 cents per pound } 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................. ; 88 
Vegetables: 
EES 9 a 45 cents per bushel ... |) om % 
Cs cp Sdticidvauddcdnceas vated ..| 25 cents per bushel... .|| resale 
EE So eae GDisete 798, 573 
Sweet potatoes and yams............... .-| 10 cents per bushel... .!) 
Ci sbehEheenacdbtaeenccceccsseces 30 per cent... 
Ci ch dehendavaetdedecctcaccéecces ee I 3, 451 
i nnd Sidtcdccndocteaee a ee : 
All other fresh vegetables ................ LES “RE ee 
Weel, Gumamufactured.... ......0..00.0..0000.. ? 2, 003, 686 
PD chitiaieees GebSbccwebesceesetces 33 per eens......... 
i ldb denice dn bide od ils s coc Dascocseconsts 
IE NGneicsinc sdscoscncccesveeeeslecees Bit kas cunwineegnsbosneen 
ett iccascnabiwentseacketeces a dil ititieniticcantinainne 
EEE sddacSdlcdsescbsveccscncccwcecee. 6 ge See eee 
Cherry trees............ seeseebdbusteoeesdeess $1 per 1,000....... 
En hcenthatbtecéddibegedeccecsoctee fj eae 
ot itn die cen dasiibdbacquecteass. Be NE RL isiicsciamcaptenyl a pacieaials 
Plum trees, Myrobolan Se et BA cntkdbeccieaveasesene 
Plum trees, St. Julien..... oO RA ines ccccartakecoscnudain 
hes sett Rntibmondimescacvaseceenceciecces Dis inistinvecinghoaseaes 
| 
ON sis n sc cdadscedcccdcccese De cetts Sb olai dialed 51, 561, 180 





But we are told by those who contend for a high tariff in 
the interest of the American workingman that even if it does 
not result in higher wages and better conditions of employ- 
ment, it will result in his securing more work to perform, be- 
cause industries are built up here in which he can find steadier 
employment than would prevail if the tariff was on a reyenue 
basis. ‘The fallacy of that argument is made apparent by the 


‘figures showing the large number of immigrants coming to this 


country annually in direct competition with American labor. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the number of im- 
migrants was 1,041,570. The total number of immigrants dur- 
ing a period of 12 years ending with that date was 9,555,673. 
This large number of people gravitates almost invariably to our 


industrial and commercial centers. They are without means when 
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they arrive here to sustain them for any prolonged period of time. 
They must find work at wages which wil! bring them quick, even 
though meager, returns. They become intensely competitive in 
the labor world with American workmen and with immigrants 
who have preceded them and those who come afterthem. Witha 
high tariff wall by which the cost of living is enhanced on the 


Race. 








Fiscal years ended June 30— 








one side and the induced immigration of cheap labor with w! 
he bas to compete on the other side, the American workm:) 
placed between the upper and nether millstones which is g¢ri; 
ing his standard of living down to the point of bare existen: 

I submit the following table, showing the immigrants, by 1 
for the past 12 years and their distribution by States. 


















1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 1908 

African (black) ........... hepeatios 412 714 594 832 2,174 3,736 4,6% 
Dc inice>snedes ssaekeragdion 674 982 1,855 1,151 1,72 1,895 3, 299 
Bohemian and Moravian.......... 2, 526 3,060 3, 766 5, 590 9, 591 12,958 10,164 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin. . 89 204 611 1,291 6,479 11, 548 18, 246 
ES A Bee 1,638 1,250 2, 452 1,631 2,192 1,485 1, 263 
Croatian and Slovenian........... 8, 632 17,184! 17,928 30, 233 32,907 44,272 20, 472 
Cuban.. ian 537 2; 678 1, 622 2, 423 2,944 5, 591 3,323 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, “Herzegovin- 

fan Cs ccisialieietaanaitetee dd 367 675 732 1,004 1,736 4, 568 3,747 
Dutch and Flemish iain ddterwiird 1,860 2,702 3, 299 4,117 6, 496 9,735 9, 526 
East Indian............00 east 15 9 "20 84 83 "21 1,710 
English. ........... ig erties ««-} 10,712] 10,897{ 13,488} 14,942] 28,451 49, 056 
FERRE. .cochscevsabeieiibesbenises 6, 097 12,612 9,999 13, 868 18, 864 6,746 
FR on ntnugntuibnvdinnddaonateied 2,278 2,095 4, 036 4,122 7,166 12, 881 
German..... © cc cewocccocouscessece 26, 632 29, 682 34, 742 51, 686 71, 782 73,038 
Gi... «ecécnocsuinatemeaeehinee 2,395 3,773 5, 919 8,115 14, 376 28, 808 
EO ns 4006 ucaitenmiieieniied 37,415 60,764 58, 098 57, 688 76, 203 103, 387 
TO cs cinta ai ri wocecees 22,345 35, 607 30, 404 29,001 35, 366 36, 427 
Italian (North)..... 13,091 17,316 22, 103 27,620 37,429 24,700 
Italian (South)... 65, 639 84,346 115, 704 152, 915 196,117 110,547 
song hei Gavaa 3,395 12, 628 5,249 _— ai 16,418 

eer 22 71 47 5 26 
Lithuanian........ 6, 858 10,311 8, 815 11, 629 14, 432 13,720 
pS and Kd bdanwanoa ° 4,900 13,777 13,311 23,610 27, | 24,378 

exican.. ouee 163 261 350 715 4 5, 682 
Pacific Islander. eudaos ecccccccesese 14 112 40 52 2 
PO. J vinscbaoe poeneseoce eecce 28, 466 46, 938 69, 620 82,343 67, 68,105 
Portuguese.........cces-. tien S68 4,241 5,309 8,433 6, 6,809 
Roumanian............+ eecccecces 96 398 2,033 4,740 4 9,629 
ROME. i on dcccctgscccctoseceese 1,774 1,200 1,551 3, 608 3 17,111 
Ruthenian (Russmiak) ............ 1,400 2,832 7,533 9,843 9,% 12,361 
Scandinavian. ..........<. wocdases 23,249 32, 952 55,730 79,347 61,029 32,789 
a ae eecvcccocess 1,752 1, 757 2,432 6,219 11,483 17,014 
Slovak...........+0+« encceoveseose 15, 838 29, 243 36, 934 34,427 27,940 16,170 

Bpani: AMMO viviceamnniettabdbibicdene+. 4 1, 

"} See" eesescesesves 3,708 2,920 4, 982 wee 3,653 5, 520 
Torte pba ceuneal eccesecccccetoce 28 184 165 44 1, 482 2,327 
WE ncn > epvasessiunnensoncsasens 1,359 762 760 1,279 1,820 2, 504 
West Indian (except nanan gabew 144 78 137 1,497 1,942 1,104 
Other peoples..........+. ccceweces 1,266 149 267 697 1,! 

Grand total..-..---.-- ablated 311, 715 | 448, 672 | 487,918 | 648,743 | 857,046 812,870 it 026, 499 {1, 1 782,870 | 

Destination of alienarrivals. 
Fiscal year ended June 30— 
1900 1901 1902 | 1903 1908 | 
Alabama... 234 339 414 613 912 1,774 
Alaska..... 18 37 88 86 152 262 
Arizona...... 215 243 258 343 NH 2, 784 
Arkamsas.... 60 lll 166 264 432 454 
California 11, 997 11,601 15, 093 22,74 20, 823 24,574 
Colorado 2, 496 3,476 4,293 4,77 4, 491 5, 691 5, 343 
Connecti 12, 655 12, 925 16, 835 21,81 26,174 27,942 16, 03 
Delaware... 626 710 821 1,176 1, 231 1,612 Sot 
District of Colum 297 386 358 701 2, 330 2, 269 1,396 

eta atten 4,756 3,299 4,395 5,105 8, 972 6, 878 4,372 
GOCE. < cocccccccccccocconscsnece 157 199 257 331 518 713 748 
Hawalll. ..ccsccoccccccsctotescses a3 a 1,826 = 14, 581 11,978 noes = 
Idaho .......«<< woceceooesteusssses 324 1 645 1 
Illinois. .....2---+ cence SAS) £2,118 500 | 45,845 | 63,373 86, 539 58, 773 
ndiana..... Cenedemanandl saeecsves 1,335 2,050 2,278 3, 031 4,342 8, 360 5, 865 
TOW... ceecscenceeernonenesenees 2,362 2,930 3, 664 5, 064 7,066 5,350 4, 532 

: Zemaemenemamne = a = “= = — 4, : “= 
Kemtucky ..<ccvcccescessccsssesee 2 
ROUEN. 6.35 noc anennesbsnpt eaten 5,177 2, 109 3, 894 5,009 6, 334 3,200 4, 080 5, 804 
Maryland.,.-wceccccccc| 20} 36] 390) Sra] aes 9003 | 11e| 6,300 

aryiand......... euevecetneseeurs , 
ees nner EH. ee) Sie) ee) Se in| forl Sas 
igan eneeeodese eeccecceccecees 6. ’ ’ . > , , ’ 
SEINE. coc ccdbinchiescdedsiad 5, 429 8,508 10,223 13, 984 22, $35 25 18, 568 20, 559 12,113 
M vbbebséowchnigtucaeboded 54 
M oo Od cacvereccoucsnccoconcs 1,952 2,314 2, 769 4,110 7,132 14, 897 17,550 19, 320 12, 107 
PERO ss du vp ch seecsecbesanceses 1,056 1,316 1,387 1,409 2,009 1, 751 2, 430 3, 067 2,934 
Senay osbeenics ar am 1,716 2, 264 2, 180 2, 649 4,01 3,895 4, 589 6,074 4,053 
223 224 295 627 590 729 824 1,159 994 
688 810 976 1,144 1,861 1,95 3,411 5, 197 2,937 
14, 927 23,024 23,344 29,038 3s 41,780 58, 415 70, 665 34, 180 
= cant siet ash] gen) rial ase eal eist ats 
North 
Ohio... 6195 | 13,142 | 13,754 | 25,905] 87,184] 33,077 47,397 | 64,305) 34,271 
Oklahoma See wees ee eeeeeeseewenes 228 176 419 544 686 712 690 1,267 1,308 
Oregon Sone em ewewew en eeeeeweeeene , 552 1, 989 $55 1,342 1,996 2,152 2, 786 3, 724 3, 217 
Pennsylvania ....ccccecssccccceee |, 192 }, 534 99,456 1 139,096 177,169 146, 478 198,681 | 230,906! 111,560 
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Destination of alien arrivals—Continued. 










1900 1901 1902 1903 

ha citeiatptemsntdiicipiimmenainiinel 
| a 
Philippine Islands «~~... .-----0+ +++) --0eeee- oe] eens see eel eee ee eee ee] eeeeee arecleeeeneeess 
Porte hhise ap cencnd¥eeeeoocecocceclccocceseedisecoeccoces] cosece sss 7 2,135 
Rhode Island.....-- 5,044 5,7 6, 416 9, 467 
South Carolina 52 36 17 73 
South Dakota... 1,990 2,675 3, 438 3, 939 
Tennessee. . 227 250 355 498 
Texas.. 1,170 1, 722 1,940 2, 438 
Utah.... 600 1,217 1,621 2,132 
Vermont. 516 766 1,153 1,611 
Virginia... ....----e000eeeeeeee+ eee 379 532 493 890 
Washington.......---0ceccescceese 7,529 4,822 5,907 6, 967 
West Virgimia.........--------++--- 1,191 2,051 2,942 5,170 
WisCONShl ... 20... cccccccceccccces 5, 680 7,177 9, 551 14, 546 
Wyoming...------++0es+ee+reeeree 556 623 572 805 
Tourist. ....------eeeeeeeesececeee eeeeeeeees|eseeeeeee Joe ner eeecs[eeseeeeeee eee 

Grand total 448,572 | 487,918 


648, 743 857, 046 








The reciprocity bill has already been passed by this House. 
The immediate trade benefits resulting from its enactment into 
law may not be great, but the spirit of friendship which will be 
fostered and maintained as a result of closer commercial relations | 
will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of both countries. 

We now have under consideration H. R. 4413, known as the 
farmers free-list bill. The enactment of this measure will not 
only benefit the farmers but the wageworkers as well. 

I know the American farmer and I know the American wage- 
worker. My life has been spent amongst them. I have been 
one of them, and I know that they are not asking any special 
privilege at the hands of Congress. All they are asking is fair | 
play. Give them equal opportunity with every other man and | 
they will be able to take care of themselves. If they have not | 
done so in the past, it has been entirely due to the fact that 
special privileges have been given to the few to the disadvantage 
of the great mass of the people. 

I am not contending for free trade. I am not a free trader, 
but I protest against the American farmer and the American 
workingman being used as a cat’s-paw to pull chestnuts out of 
the fire in the form of immense profits for the American manu- 
facturer. If the American manufacturer wants to come here 
to Congress and insist that he has a right to fleece the Ameri- 
can people in order that he may become wealthy, let him do so, 
but let him stand squarely upon that position and not try to 
hide himself, or his purpose, under the guise of protecting Amer- 
ican labor. 

The American wageworker has come to thoroughly under- 
stand that there is more virtue and more protection to him and 
his family in a strong, well-equipped labor organization than 
there is in a!] the tariff walls that you can build. [Applause on | 
the Democratic side.] Take the trade or calling in which I was 
raised, a protected industry, one in which the percentage rate 
is possibly as high as that of any other industry in the State 
of Pennsylvania, where I come from, where the workers are 
organized, where they are able to deal with their employers as 
an organized body, they are paid for mining the coal at the 
rate of 69 cents per ton, while right in the same field, having 
the same protection, but where the workmen are unorganized, 
they are mining the coal for 35.1 cents per ton. 

And so it is no wonder that the American workingman feels 
that his greatest protection is not a high tariff wall that forces | 
up the price of everything he has to buy, but is in his labor 
organization, where he can secure protection by virtue of con- 
certed action. When you have a high protective tariff the work- 
ingman is placed in a position where he has to buy everything 
he needs for his household in a protected market—in a market 
where certain lines of goods have been increased in price by 
virtue of that protective tariff, and then he has to sell the only 
thing he has for sale—his labor power—in a market that has 
free trade with all the world except China. And the difference 
between the price that he is paid for his labor and the price 
that he has to pay as a consumer for the same article that his 
labor has produced has gone to make multimillionaires more 
rapidly in this country during the past 50 years than ever 
occurred in a like period of the world’s history. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman suspend just for a 
moment? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, having spoken early in this 
debate, { realized that under the rules I was not entitled to 
recognition the second time until all others desiring to be 
heard had spoken. Now, as general debate is about to close, 
I wish to make a few observations by the way of valedictory. 

The protectionists advance two arguments on which they 
rely to justify their system. One is that it builds up l 
maintains domestic industries, which means excluding compe- 
tition and controlling the home market by monopoly. The other 
is that it gives employment and wages to American labor. If 
both of these ends can be accomplished without robbing the 
Treasury of the needed revenue which the imported articles 
would produce, ought not the protectionists to make some con- 
cession to the people whom they rob and to the Government 
which permits the robbery? ‘The trusts object to our reducing 
rates of duty on anything that they produce and sell at home. 
They insist on excluding all foreign products from competition, 
thereby enabling them to rob both the American people with 
arbitrary high prices and the Treasury of the United States 
by diverting the revenues which the imported goods would bring 
in. Now, if the trusts are determined not to permit the Ameri- 
can Congress and the Executive to regard the will of the peo 
ple by reducing the high rates of duty so as thereby both to 
reduce the cost of living to the common people and supply 
needed revenue to the Treasury, ought not the trusts, in con- 
sideration of the prerogatives and concessions to rob the peo- 
ple, be willing to allow us in some way to provide that they 
may pay into the Treasury the amount of money which would 
be raised by the duties on what they produce and sell to their 
neighbors if those articles were imported and paid revenue to 
the Government? That would certainly be as little as could be 
asked of them. True, it would not make reparation or restitu- 
tion for the billions of graft which they are permitted to levy 
upon the people, but it would rob the people no more than now. 
It would serve the two purposes of maintaining the domestic 
industries and employing American labor, and it would supply 
the Treasury with revenue so that additional taxes would not 
have to be laid upon the people in order to support the Govern- 
ment. This proposition may sound like a joke to some folks, 
but, in my judgment, it will be admitted that it “ points 
moral and adorns a tale.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Burke of South Dakota, by unanimous consent, ob 
tained leave of absence for one day to attend the funeral of 4 
friend. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Hucues of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the cases of George Ihnath and of Soph 
ronia Vanderbeek, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse reports hay- 
ing been made thereon. 
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THE MONETARY COMMISSION, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 113 (H. Rept. No. 19). 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives a_ detailed state- 
ment showing the moneys paid out on account of the Monetary Com- 
mission and the dates and purposes of the several payments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana if it is not cus- 
tomary in resolutions of this kind to insert a clause to this 
effect, “if not incompatible with the interests of the public 
service ”? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not think so, Mr. Speaker, when 
it relates to some department. Possibly it may when it relates 
to the President. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, Mr. Speaker, there 
present, and I am constrained to object. 


are but few Members 


PRINTING AND BINDING—COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 156. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department be authorized to have such printing and binding done as 
may be necessary during the Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know if a similar resolution has 
been adopted heretofore. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would state to the gentle- 
man that the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department is now conducting hearings and it is desirable 
that these hearings should be printed. I can assure the gentle- 
man that we shall not abuse the privilege in any way. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then I shall not object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 140 (H. Rept. No. 20). 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment have such printing done as may be necessary for its use 
during the Sixty-second Congress. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, it 
is not necessary to adopt these resolutions this evening. There 
are only about 15 or 20 Members present in the House, and 
while I presume the gentleman can get the authority he seeks 
later, I think I shall object at this time. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from South 
Dakota will not object. Certain resolutions of larger and other 
committees were passed similar to this at the present session 
of Congress. I offered mine at that time, and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] temporarily objected. That was a 
day or two after the House first convened. 

I want to say to the gentleman that during the next week 
this committee will begin hearings. The committee is going to 
work. A full meeting was had this morning, with the excep- 
tion of one Member, and it was unanimously decided that it 
would have sittings and that it was necessary to have certain 
binding and printing done for the use of the committee. That 
involves the printing of a considerable number of reports made 
to the committee by the Secretary of the Treasury, and at 
present there is only one copy there. 


POST 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 





Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
tleman from Indiana if this authority has ever been granicd 
to his committee in former Congresses? 


I would like to ask the ¢ 


Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that s 
authority has not been granted to me. I can not speak for my 
predecessors. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand it has ; 
I understand that the committee of which the gentleman 
chairman is holding some hearings? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman, no, sir. 
We had a meeting this morning, and we passed a resolution io 
begin in the next week to hold hearings. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Indiana [\r. 
Cox] will allow me for a moment, I will say to the gentleman 
from South Dakota that the various committees on expendi- 
tures are going to make investigations in order to be able to 
report to this House what economies and practices can be intro- 
duced to reduce the cost of running the Government. These 
committees have been part of the organization of this House 
for many, many years, and it is a very useful and proper field 
for them to occupy. 

Of course they can not proceed with their business without 
permission to have printing and binding done. No active « 
mittee can do that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should like to ask the ven- 
tleman if this is in the interest of the economy program that 
we hear so much about? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. The object of their in- 
vestigations is to see whether or not they can recommend to 
the Appropriations Committee of the House a decrease of ex- 
penditures. They can not work to advantage without they are 
given this permission to have printing and binding done, }he- 
cause this facilitates an important part of their duties. Of 
course, if the gentleman objects, we will have to bring in a reso- 
lution at a later date to authorize them to have this done, but 
I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It was on a motion made by a member 
of my committee, belonging to the gentleman’s party—the rank- 
ing member of it, I may say—that this resolution was offered. 
As I said a moment ago, the committee now have in their 
possession quite a number of reports. The printing wil! not 
be expensive, but there is only one copy now in the com- 
mittee room, and it is with a view to getting this printing done, 
to distribute among the Members. We desire to have printed 
these reports made by the Secretary of the Treasury himse'f. 





Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman will yield to me for a moment 
I will say that an objection now will delay the matter a day 
or two, but certainly I will bring in the resolution Monday 


and it will be privileged. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should like to ask the 
gentleman when these hearings will begin. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Not later than Wednesday. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then there will be no preju- 
dice if this matter goes over until Monday. I do not like to 
object to the request of the gentleman, and I would not have 
done so at all had there been a larger number of Members 
here, or if the minority leader was present, but he is not. It 
is late Saturday evening; and it is unusual to pass these reso- 
lutions at such a time. Now, I may consent to withdraw tlie 
objection, but before doing so I should like to ask some gent!e- 
man on that side if he can inform us when we are going to 
get a directory of the Sixty-second Congress? 

Mr. FINLEY. My information is that you will get it on 
Monday. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I am very much more con- 
cerned about getting a directory of this Congress than I am 
about this printing. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman knows that the delay lis 
been occasioned by the dilateriness in the organization of tle 
Senate. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that that has not delayed the issue of the first edition of tle 
directory in previous Congresses. 

Mr. FINLEY. It has delayed it in this. 

Mr. BURKD of South Dakota. I supposed it was delayed in 
the interest of economy. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is true. 5 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Withholding the usual edi- 
tion of the directory, which is a source of so much necessary 
information to the House. 

Mr. FINLEY. I think there will be only one edition of the 
directory in this session. 

I will say, in reference to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox], that unless this resolution is passed to-day, 





1911. 





the Printing Committee of the House will report it Monday, and 
it will be privileged. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, Mr. Speaker, that does 


not influence me in the least in my attitude. I withdraw the 
objection, but I give notice that I shall object to any further 
consideration of resolutions this evening. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. THISTLEWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

i. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution making appropriations for the 
payment of certain expenses incident to the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, May 8, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 8882) to amend section 4 of an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the sale of viruses, serums, 
toxins, and analogous products in the District of Columbia, to 
regulate interstate traffic in said articles, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 8883) providing for adjust- 
ment of conflict between placer and lode locators of phosphate 
lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8884) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Brig. Gen. Griffith Rutherford; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 8885) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and erection of a public building at South- 
bridge, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 8886) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station within the tenth congressional 
district, State of North Carolina, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

sy Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 8887) to provide revenue 
by a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, etc., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8888) placing 
artides imported into the United States for use in the con- 
struction and equipment of pulp and paper mills and in the 
manufacture of the products thereof on the free list; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 8889) to amend section 2708 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8890) to amend section 4964 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 88914) to authorize the Memphis Telephone 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate an overhead wire cross- 
ing over the Mississippi River between Memphis, Tenn., and 
West Memphis, in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bi (H. R. 8892) to construct a road from the na- 
tional cemetery in Shelby County, Tenn., to the eastern boun- 
dary line of the city of Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8893) authorizing and directing the Post- 
master General to furnish to the proper State officers of the 
Several States of the Union free transmission through the mails 
of all youchers and warrants to pensioners upon the 
State pension rolls of the several States of the Union and return 
of same to said officers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8894) for the suppression of gambling on 
horse races through national and interstate commerce and the 
postal service, subject to the jurisdiction and the laws of the 
pee States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

erce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8895) providing for the erection, either by 
this Government alone or jointly with such other nations and 
Peoples as may voluntarily cooperate therein, of a memorial 
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lighthouse to commemorate the work and achievements of the 
late Matthew Fontaine Maury, and for the creation of a com 
mission to take up this subject with other nations and peoples, 
and appropriating for the expense of the same: to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 8896) providing for the 
branding and labeling of all cloths, knit fabrics, and manufac- 


tures of every description made wholly or in part of wool and 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
such articles when misbranded, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 8897) to provide for a direct 
of education for the District of Columbia, and for a direct 
of charities for the District of Columbia, and for other | 
poses ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 153) to investi 
gate the national game known as baseball; to the Committ: 
on Rules. 


By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 154) authorizing 


the Committee on the District of Columbia to inquire into the 
government of said District; to the Committee on Rules. 

3y Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Resolution (H. Re 
155) authorizing the Committee on Reform in the Civil Sem 


to have necessary printing and binding done; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. GORDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 88) for the 
relief of the Enrolled Militia of Memphis and the western dis 
trict of Tennessee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) proposing an 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committe 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 


amend 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AIKEN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 8898) grant- 
ing a pension to Benjamin F. Sauer; to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 8899) granting a pension 
to Hebe M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8900) granting a pension to Mate Fulker- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 8901) for the relief of 
George W. Cassilear; to the Committee on the District of Co 
lumbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 8902) granting an in 
erease of pension to Michael Mohan; to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 8903) for the relief of th: 
legal representatives of Charles Baker, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 8904) for the relief 
of James B. Fowler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 8905) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 8906) granting 
an increase-of pension to C. W. Rehfeld; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 8907) for the relief of Lieut. 
Commander Jerome BE. Morse, United States Navy, retired; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 8908) granting an increase of 
pension to Lizzie Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8909) granting an increase of pension teé 
William Dodds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 8910) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret Park; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8911) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Myers.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 8912) to correct the 
military record of William J. McGhee; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8913) for the relief of Ivory F. Johnson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 8914) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram L. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8915) granting an increase of pension to 
Farmer Lathrop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 8916) granting an increase of 
pension to Ollie M. Croghan; to the Committee on Px 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8917) for the relief of Charles S. Keller; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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| 
a bill (H. R. 8918) for the relief of the heirs of Robert | 
to the Committee on Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 8919) to correct the naval record of F. L. 
Myers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8920) to correct the military record of | 
C. H. Hare; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8921) to correct the military record of 
Williams H. Seward; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8922) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the heirs of | 
James Boro, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8923) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of | 
Mathew Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8924) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Edmund W. | 
Williams, executor of the estate of Joseph R. Williams, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8925) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Baptist 

Church of Grand Junction, Tenn.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8926) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
John J. Bailey, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8927) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Elizabeth Burke, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8928) to carry into effect the findings of 
the aes of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of S. L. Carpenter, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8929) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the First | 
Baptist Church of Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8930) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of Abner D. Lewis, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8931) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of B. B. Neville, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8932) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Hartwell B. | 
Hilliard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8933) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of David Jameson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8934) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the German- 
town Baptist Church, of Shelby County, Tenn.; 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8935) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Octavia R. | 
Polk; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8936) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Thomas D. 
Ruffin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8937) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Octavia P. | 
Brooks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8938) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the German- | 
town Baptist Church, of Shelby County, Tenn.; to the Com- | 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8939) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate | 
of J. J. Todd, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8940) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church South, of Saulsbury, ‘enn.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8941) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Courtof Claims in the matter of the claim of Julia Moore 
Selden; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8942) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Ida J. Cole, sole heir of 
Martha ©. Cole, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 8943) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of A. P. Young, administrator 
of John R. Pearson; deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8944) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of W. M. Wilson, administrator 


Also, 
S. Gill; 
Also, 


to the Com- | 


of estate of William S. Wilson, deceased; to the Committee on | 


War Claims. 
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Meath, deceased ; 


| trator of Charity M. Locke, deceased; to the Committee on 


| phis, Tenn. ; 


May 6&6. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8945) to carry into effect the findings 


| the Court of Claims in case of W. P. Boales, administrator 
| estate of A. J. Wiglesworth, deceased; 


to the Committee 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8946) to carry into effect the finding: 
the Court of Claims in the case of J. R. Wright, adminisiy 
oa estate of Nancy Wright, deceased; to the Committee on \\ 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8947) to carry into effect the finding, 
the Court of Claims in the case of the estate of Patric! 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8948) to carry into effect the findings 
the Court of Ciaims in the case of E. M. McNamee, ad: 
trator of John Krider, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, 


War 


a bill (H. R. 8949) to carry into effect the findings 


| the Court of Claims in the case of David H. Hilderbrand: ¢ 


the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8950) to carry into effect the findings 
the Court of Claims in the case of Annis Lawrence; to the Cv.) 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8951) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of John T. Hester, adminis 
trator of estate of John W. Hester, deceased; to the Committe 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8952) to carry into effect the findings 
the Court of Claims in case of Methodist Episcopal Chu 
South, of Germantown, Tenn.; to the Committee on War (lai: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8953) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of A. J. Williford, adminis 
War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8954) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of T. N. Rhodes, administrat: 
of Lewellen Rhodes, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8955) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Alexander M. Owen, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 8956) to carry into effect the findings of 


| the Court of Claims in case of North Memphis Savings Bank 
| administrator of estate of Mary F. Swindell, 


deceased ; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8957) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of George T. and Guy P. Vance. 
executors of William L. Vance, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8958) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in favor of the Overton Ho-::' Co., of Mem- 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8959) to carry into effect the findings of 


| the Court of Claims in favor of the city of Memphis, Te: 
| to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8960) to carry into effect the findings 


| the Court of Claims in favor of Sallie H. Perkins; to the 


mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8961) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the heirs « 
Jesse Hollis, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 8962) granting an increase « 


| pension to Andrew Willis; to the Committee on Invalid Peu- 
| sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8963) granting an increase of pension | 
Alvin Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8964) granting an increase of pension to 
Addison W. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8965) granting an increase of pension t 
John H. Oakerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 8966) to correct the militar) 
record of John O’Dwyer; to the Committee on Military Affai 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 8967) granting an increase : 
pension to Edward M. Willis; to the Committee on Inv: 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 8968) granting an increas* 
of pension to Henry E. Avery; to the Committee on Invyaiid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8969) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 8970) granting an increase of 
pension to Hamilton Byron Griswold; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 8971) for the relief of Miss 
S. A. Heaton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8972) granting a pension to 


| Sarah Stafford; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H.R. 8973) granting a pension to Virgil Gun- 
nells; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8974) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Merlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8975) granting a pension to Rachel Sav- 
age: to the Committee on Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8976) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8977) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8978) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kendrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8979) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8980) for the relief of Rachel C. Hendrick ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8981) for the relief of J. J. Price; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8982) for the relief of the firm of Mc- 
Murray & Donnell; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8983) for the relief of the estate of 
Nathaniel Murray; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8984) for the relief of the heirs of Julia 
F. Kelly, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8985) for the relief of the heirs of John B. 
Scobey, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8986) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William Woodward; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 8987) granting an increase 
of pension to Gottfried Langstadt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 8988) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Squire C. French; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8989) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Bowling; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also. a bill (H. R. 8990) granting an increase of pension to | 


W. F. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8991) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Cheuvront; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 8992) granting 


a pension to Thomas F, Walter; to the Committee on Invalid | prederick Bender: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8993) granting a pension to Emma Wagner ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8994) granting a pension to Katharine H. 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8995) granting a pension to Emma Wor- 
rall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8996) granting a pension to Hannah Tom- 
linson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8997) granting a pension to Sallie B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8998) granting a pension to Mary Sulli- 
yan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8999) granting a pension to Lena Roedel- | 


sheimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9000) granting a pension to Ellen Murphy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9001) granting a pension to George W. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9002) granting a pension to Ely L. Jones; 
to the Cemrrittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9003) granting a pension to Emeline T. 
Hayner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9004) granting a pension to Stephen 
Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9005) granting a pension to Antonio Feld- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9006) granting a pension to Mary Dolan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9007) granting a pension to Thomas A. 
Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9008) granting a pension to James B. 
Coppuck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9009) granting a pension to Smith 
Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9010) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Connell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9011) granting a pension to Margaret 
Bresnehan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9012) granting a pension to Christina 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





on | 
| John L. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Joseph 


| Jacob G. Orth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 


| Philip Liebrick; 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9013) granting an increase of pension to 


Ida M. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9014) granting an increase of pension to 


Mary L. 
Also, 


Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 9015) granting an increase of pension to 
Uhll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9016) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Seabrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9017) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9018) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie R. BE. Nesbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Petr 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9019) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa D. Mayhew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9020) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Munyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9021) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Buckley McCready; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9022) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9023) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph S. Lechler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9024) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9025) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Keen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9026) granting an increase of pension to 


iIsions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9027) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Holt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9028) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hagerty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9029) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hinckle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9030) granting an increase of pension to 
George I. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9031) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert De Barry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9082) granting an increase of pension t 
Mary Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9033) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9034) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Blizzard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9035) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Brockway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9086) granting an increase of pension to 


| Sylvester Byrne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9037) for the relief of Mary Jane Pollard; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9038) for the relief of Aimee H. Keller: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9039) for the relief of Samuel 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9040) for the relief of Capt. Martin Ham- 
mer, to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9041) for the relief of Morris 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9042) for the relief of the 
Lake: to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9043) for the relief of the heirs of San 
BD. Hall, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9044) granting a 
pension to Eugene J. Pierrelee; to the Committee on Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9045) granting a pension Joel P. 
Quimby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9046) granting an increase 
of pension to Urilla Helms Bates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9047) granting a pension to Louisa Drey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 9048) to remit the duty on 
pictorial windows to be imported by the Gate of Heaven Church, 
South Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 9049) for the relief of the heirs 
of John Louis Malveau, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9050) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Matthew J. Jones, deceased: 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9051) granting an increase 
ef pension to James E. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


D. Hawley; 


tusch; to 
state of Edward 


uel 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9052) for the relief of E. B. Davisson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9053) for the relief of 


Amos G. Barnhart, alias John C. Gregory; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: Resolutions of the New York Mercantile 
Exchange, of New York City, and the National Association of 
Master Bakers, requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to have 
the pure-food law sent to the referee board; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring the passage of Canadian reciprocity bill by the 
United States Senate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, favoring Canadian reciprocity ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: Resolutions of Manila Camp, No. 50, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Cleveland, Ohio, protesting 
against the present Army canteen law and favoring its repeal; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany H. R. 
6160, granting an increase of pension to William Bennett; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petitions of the National Association of 
Master Bakers of Philadelphia, Pa., and the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange, of New York, requesting that the Secretary of 
Agriculture have the pure-food law sent to the referee board; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


direct vote by the people for United States Senators; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Also, petition of American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
of New York City, urging the United States Senate to pass the 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of 71 Italian-American citizens of 
Milwaukee, Wis., that Italian lemons be placed on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENVER: Petition of the Dayton Supply Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, relating to postage. rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Ohio State Medical Association, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, favoring a national department of health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of Post No. 10, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Rich Hill, Mo., in favor of the Sulloway bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers and the New York Mercantile Exchange, 
New York, urging investigation of eggs and egg products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, favoring the Canadian reciprocity bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of C. Tennant, Sons & Co., of New 
York City, N. ¥., relative to the iron and steel schedule; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Newspaper Association, in 
favor of the United States Senate passing the Canadian reci- 
procity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the New York Mercantile Exchange, request- 
ing that the Secretary of Agriculture have the pure-food law 
sent to the referee board; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Frank E. Phelps and others, of 
Malta, Ill, in opposition to a parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Petition of numerous citizens of the State 
of Pennsylvania, requesting the withdrawal of the troops from 
the Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMOND : Petition of August Peterson and 63 others, 
of Martin County, Minn., against limiting cold storage of food 
products to period less than one year; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of voters of the State of North 
Dakota protesting against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of numerous farmers of the State of North 
Dakota favoring a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Spring H 
county of Stearns, State of Minnesota, against Canadian r 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Resolutions of the Senate o{ 
the State of Nebraska, favoring an extension of time in deferro 
payments, in the present law, on construction charges in G 
ernment irrigation project; to the Committee on the Pu 
Lands. 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of Mr. P. Foster and others, agai: 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolutions of the s 
ond Congregational (Unitarian) Society of Lynn, Mass., fayor- 
ing arbitration with Great Britain; to the Committee on | 
eign Affairs. : 

By Mr, SULZER: Petitions of National Association of M: 
Bakers, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the New York Mercantile | 
change, New York City, requesting that the Secretary of A 
culture have the pure-food law sent to the referee board; to 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the American Newspaper Publishers’ A 
ciation, of New York, urging the United States Senate to | 
the Canadian reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways : 
Means. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of Congregational Churc! 
Christ, of Westfield, N. J., favoring arbitration treaty \ 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany H. R. 6078, grai 
a pension to Mary B. Oder, and H, R. 4638, granting an in- 
crease of pension to David A. Pratt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 8467, for the relief of legal 


| representative of William HE. Tarbutton, deceased; to the Com. 


| mittee on War Claims, 
Also, resolution of the New York State Legislature, favoring a 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 8, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (II. J. 
Res. 2) making appropriations for the payment of certain ex- 
penses incident to the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the Hous 
had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution making appropriations for tle 
payment of certain expenses incident to the first session of 
the Sixty-second Congress; 

H. J. Res. 3. Joint resolution making immediately available 
the appropriations for mileage of Senators and Members of tle 
House of Representatives; and 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution to grant authority to 
American Red Cross to erect temporary structures in Potomac 
Park, Washington, D. C. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, favoring an investigation into the subject of te 
sanitary condition surrounding metal mining underground, 
with special reference to diseases of the lungs, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of the Ministerial Association 
of Altoona, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the suppression of the opium evil, which was referred to tle 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Nation® 
Association of Tanners, remonstrating against placing leathr 
on the free list, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 28, Intcr- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Fort Edward, N. \.: 
of Local Union No. 4, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, of Watertown, N. Y.; of the American Protective 
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Tariff League; of the Congress of the Knights of Labor; of 
Local Grange of Ossipee; of Local Grange No. 151, of Meriden ; 
of Mount Belknap Grange, of Gilford; and of Local Grange of 
Barnstead, of the Patrons of Husbandry ; and of sundry citizens 
of Rochester, Colebrook, Durham, Concord, and Contoocook, all 
in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Memorial Seventh Day Adventist Church, of Washington, D. C., 
and a memorial of the congregation of the First Seventh Day 
Adventist Church, of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Pres- 
pyterian Church of Bedford, N. H., praying for the ratification 
of the treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Garden 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, of Washington, D. C., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Government ships, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Citizens’ Association of 
Anacostia, D. C., praying that the tracks of the East Washing- 
ton & Suburban Railroad be extended from Anacostia to the 
District line, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

He also (for Mr. Frye) presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maine, praying for the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of public health, which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also (for Mr. Frye) presented a memorial of Northern 
Light Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Monroe, Me., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also (for Mr. Frye) presented petitions of Burnside Post, 
No. 47, of Auburn, and of Thomas H. Marshall Post, No. 42, of 
Belfast, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Maine, 
praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (for Mr. Frye) presented memorials of the State 
Grange; Eureka Grange, of Mapleton; Pomona Grange, of 
Aroostook County; Star Grange, of Hampden; Local Grange of 
Chelsea; Pomona Grange, of South Paris; Valley Grange, of 
Guilford; Excelsior Grange, of Farmington; Waldo Pomona 
Grange, of Mapleton, of the Patrons of Husbandry; and of the 
Light and Water Co., of Rumford, all in the State of Maine, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. Frye) presented a petition of the congrega- 
tion of the First Parish Meeting House, of Castine, Me., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, which I ask may be printed 
: the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 29. 


Whereas in the treaties and conventions now existing between the 
United States of America and the Government of Russia it is pro- 
vided that the inhabitants of each country shall mutually have the 
liberty to enter, sojourn, and reside in the respective territories of each 
other, and to that effect shall enjoy the same security and protection 
as natives of the country wherein they reside; and 

Whereas the Government of Russia has singled out a certain class of 
citizens and inhabitants of the United States and forbidden them from 
sojourning or residing in or entering into the territory or dominion 
of Russia on account of their religious faith; and 

Whereas the severest penalties are visited upon those who in an 
manner vielate this edict of the Russian Government, so that an Ameri- 
ean citizen of the proscribed faith, with an American passport, who 
should cross the borders of Russian territory would, under the penal 
code of Russia, be subjected to the most cruel punishment, without the 
privilege of trial by jury ; and 

Whereas it is the fundamental prvectole of this Government that 
the rights of its citizens shall not impaired at home or abroad be- 
cause of religious belief; that this Government concludes its treaties 
for the al protection of all classes of its citizens without regard to 
religious ; that the Government of Russia has violated the treaty 
between the United States of America and Russia, concluded at St. 
Pete December 18, 1832, by construing that part of article 1 
thereof, says that the inhabitants of the respective States “ shall 
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be at liberty to sojourn and reside in all parts whatsoever of said terrt- 
tories in order to attend to their affairs, and they shall enjoy to that 





effect the same security and protection as natives of the country 
wherein they reside, on condition of their submitting to the laws and 
ordinances there prevailing, and particularly to the reculations in force 
concerning commerce,” to mean that American citizens of Jewish faith 
are subject in Russia to the same restrictions that Russia imposes 
upon Russian inhabitants of Jewish faith, by declining to permit 
American citizens of Jewish faith to sojourn and reside in Russia in 
order to attend to their affairs and to enjoy to that effect the same 
security and protection as non-Jewish native Russians, and by refusing 
to honor American passports issued to American citizens of Jewish 
faith; and 

Whereas such distinction would be abhorrent to all people who be- 
lieve in the right of men to worship according to the dictates of con- 


science: Therefore ; 
Resolved by the senate of the State of Illinois (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That we hereby request our two United States 


Senators representing the great State of Illinois to request the Pres 
dent of the United States to abrogate the treaty between the Govern 
ment of Russia and the United States of America, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to our.Senators at Washington, urging 
them to support the resolution now pending in the National House of 


Representatives for the abrogation of said treaty. 

‘Adopted by the senate April 27, 1911. 

JOUN G. OGLESRY, 
President of the Senate. 
J H. Pappoc K, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of representatives April 28, 1911. 
CHARLES ADKINS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
B. H. McCann, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Filed May 2, 1911. 

JAMES A. ROSE. 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange and of sundry citizens of Peoria, Lll., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented petitions of the Ministers’ Union 
of Newport and of sundry citizens of Pawtucket, Warwick, and 
Providence, all in the State of Rhode Island, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Hendrum and of McLean County, in the State of North Dakota, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of S. M. Conery, of 
Dunbarton; Burton A. Corbett, of Colebrook: H. Baxton, of 
Somersworth; C. J. Hall, of Durham; of Local Grange No. 151, 
of Meriden; of Mountain Grange, of Ossipee; and of Mount 
Belknap Grange, of Gilford, of the Patrons of Husbandry; and 
of sundry citizens of Rochester, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Connecticut, praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Monsignor Slocum Branch, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Waterbury, Conn., and a me. 
morial of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a letter from J. D. Noblitt, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Cokeville Land & Live Stock Co., 
of Cokeville, Wyo., remonstrating against any revision of 
Schedule K of the present tariff law until! the investigation now 
being made by the Tariff Commission is finished. I ask that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COKEVILLE LAND & Live Stock Co., 
Cokeviile, Wyo., May 1, 1911. 
Hon F. BE. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I do not feel that it is necessary for me to write 
ou that the members of our company are opposed to Congress attempt- 
ng to revise the wool schedule during the present special session. You 
know where we stand, just as you know where not only woolgrowers 
but everybody who believes in tariff protection stand and ought to 
stand. he growth and improvement of Wyoming and many other 
wool-producing States depends largely wpes the prosperity of the wool 
and mutton grower. In our State the sheepman is doing a large share 
toward the reclamation of the country; the best farmers of the country 
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are to be found among the flockmasters. When they make a reasonable 
rofit out of their sheep business it immediately attaches to the en- 
argement and improvement of their ranches, the creating of local 
banks, the building of comfortable homes, and such things as go to 
make the recently Indian-infested portions of the West fit to live and 
raise families in. Next to the railroads, the sheepmen pay more school 
tax and create more general school fund by utilizing the State schoo) 
lands than does the representatives of any other industry in the State 
of Wyoming. Such a calamity as would follow material reduction of 
the present wool schedules would seriously affect every industry in all 
the wool and mutton producing States of the Union, and would simply 
demoralize practically every industry in the public-range States where 
the sheep business is the principal industry. 

It would be a blunder bordering on silliness for Congress to ignore 
the fact that a competent committee is now in the field energetically 
gathering complete data relative to the cost of producing wool and mut- 
ton not only in the United States but in all the wool-producing coun- 
tries of the world, and make a blindfolded effort to revise the schedule 
before they have the committee’s report for their information and 
guidance. Such unbalanced action would be comparative to the fellow 
who, while waiting for the doctor, decided to relieve his misery by 
committing suicide. 

Under the present conditions it will be oe “¥ to avoid a gradual 
decline in the amount of wool production in the public-range States. 
The range is rapidly falling into the hands of the homeseeker; who, 
while he may not be able to produce much commodity for sale, will 
make a living for his family, and can not avoid becoming a customer 
for mutton and woolen clothing. The remedy, I believe, lies in our 
being able to induce the farmers of all States to increase their holdings 
in sheep, and this can not be done by continually tinkering with the 
tariff or reducing the schedule to a point where the protection afforded 
will not justify the production of wool in the United States. 

I am reliably informed from Missouri that the Hon. CHamp CLARK 
and other Congressmen from the “show-me” State are being besieged 
with petitions praying that no attempt be made to revise the wool 
schedule until the Tariff Commission has submitted its report. 

The depreciation in sheep values caused by the constant agitation 
about tariff revision affects our land values proportionately, discourages 
our farmers from farm making, and thus retards crop production and 
emphasizes the standing inducement for our better farmers to go to 
Canada or some place else where their products do not help to supply 
our demands or tend to relieve the higher cost of living. 

In protesting against the present Congress attempting to revise the 
wool schedule I am suey voicing the sentiment of eve person I 
have come in contact with, regardless of politics or party affiliations. 

If every banker, farmer, merchant, stockman, lawyer, and doctor of 
the State of Wyoming and adjoining States should write you on the 
subject, more than 99 per cent of them would oppose any attempt to 
revise the wool tariff during the present session of Congress, principally 
for the simple reason that they will be so much better inform for 
the task after the Tariff Commission have furnished Congress with the 
results of the extensive investigation now being made. 

With kind regards, I beg to be, yours, very sincerely, 


J. D. Nosiarr. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from W. W. Daley, president of the Carbon County Wool 
}rowers’ Association, of Wyoming, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAWLINS, WYo., May 3, 1911. 
Hon. F. BE. Warren, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Unalterably opposed to reciprocity free list and reduction of tariff on 
wool; invite cost of production; condemn ill-advised Democratic Con- 
gress forcing legislation detrimental to entire West. 

Carson County Woo. Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. W. Dater. 

Mr. WARREN presented memorials of David Dickie, of Mee- 
teetse, Wyo.; Frank La Farr, secretary of Local Union No. 28, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Fort Edward, 
N. Y.; and of J. R. Mansion, secretary and treasurer of the 
Congress of the Knights of Labor, of Albany, N. Y.; of John 
Strange, of Washington, D. C.; and of N. J. Bachelder, of Con- 
cord, N. H., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I present a petition in the form of a pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by Friendship Lodge, No. 70, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Fort Wayne, Ind. It 
is typical of resolutions now coming to the Senate on the ques- 
tion of extradition. It is brief, and I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Frienpsuie Lopes, No. 70, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., May 4, 1911. 
Hon. B. F. SHIvex. 


Dear Sir: The Machinists Union No. 70, at their last regular meet- 
ing, May 1, 1911, by unanimous yote, voted to ask the atag 
orm 


of our State to support Victor L. Bercer’s resolution, w. 

reads as follows: 

une an me the fourteenth amendment “ ~ Constitution ordains 
no State shall deprive any person o e, or 

without fre crocess of law, Or deny § any person within tis jurkedietion 


wi kp yh Ah Ee that one John J. M 
heretofore residing in ihe city of Indianapolis, i 


Representatives (the Senate concurring 
cate aes bo taecioeee {oavestignte the are 


| 





i 


ang extradition of said McNamara, and to report its findings to the ty) 
Houses at the earliest practicable moment.” : 
Hoping that when the committee brings in their report you wil! 
this matter your consideration, we remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 


Henry Kopr, 

J. WERKMAN, 

JOHN STANFORD, 
Committee. 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of the Thomas Davis ()y)). 
of Philadelphia; Division No. 5, Ancient Order of Hiberni,; 
of Pittsburg; and of sundry citizens of Connellsville, Pitts) 
Braddock, and Wilmerding, all in the State of Pennsy!\ 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed trea: 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Local Camps, No. 51, of B: 
port; No. 95, of Chalfont; No. 275, of Chester Springs; an 
559, of Rothsville, all of the Patriotic Sons of America, j 
State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of lecis 
to further restrict immigration, which were referred to ¢}) 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Firct 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the rat 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committe: 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Mount Pleasant Grange. No 
1465, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hickory, Pa., remonst: y 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade acreo- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which wis rv 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of \: 
conda, Mont., remonstrating against the ratification of 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and ¢ 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign I?e- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church of Great Falls, Mont., praying for the ratif- 
eation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committ: 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES presented memorials of Eld Inlet Grange, \ 
419; Central Grange, No. 295; Edmonds Grange, No. °:)1, of 
the Patrons of Husbandry; and of sundry citizens, all in tl 
State of Washington; and of the village board of trustees ani 
the Fort Edward Trades Assembly, of Fort Edward, N. Y., re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed recipro 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Lincoln Regiment, No. °, 
Union Veterans’ Union, of Seattle, Wash., praying for the )as 
sage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which was referr« t 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Friendship and Eldorado, in the State of Wisconsin, remon 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trae 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which wis 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Chippewa 
County, Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the pres 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee « 
Agriculture and Foresiry. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of 1,243 citizens of Brooklyn 
and of 66 citizens of New York City, Newburgh, and Midd: 
town, all in the State of New York, praying for the esta!) 
ment of a national department of public health, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Health and National Quarin 
tine. 

He also presented memorials of 669 citizens of New York. 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed recipr: 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, w!ii') 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of S01! 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, Greenpoint, Niagara Falls, and Port Clic> 
ter, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against ‘lc 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between ‘ic 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to tlc 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ‘ 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of the State Grace, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Kansas, and a memorial of [0\! 
Grange No. 1494, Patrons of Husbandry, of Mayetta, Kans. 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recipro:! 

agreement between the United States and Canada, whic) 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Baltimore, Md. praying that Italian lemons bc 
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placed on the free list, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
PROPOSED PENSION LEGISLATION, 


Mr. WORKS. I have here a communication from a veteran 
of the Civil War on the subject of pension legislation. It 
contains some important data and valuable suggestions. It is 
chort. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


There being no objection, the paper was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


THE PENSION QUESTION. 


To the Congress and to Hon. William H. Taft, President of the United 

States: 

Permit me to follow the example of that gallant soldier, Gen. Daniel 
E. Sickles, and with great respect, to address to you at this time, a word 
in behalf of the surviving soldiers of the Civil War. 

Fifty years ago many of them responded to the call of Abraham 
Lincolm, and went forth to do battle In defense of their country, and 
served faithfully until peace and a restored Union crowned their efforts. 
Since 1865 many thousands of tbe survivors of that war have an- 
ewered the final roll call; those that are yet alive are old men, many 
of them in straitened circumstances and too feeble to work. If the 
country is under the great obligation to the old soldier, that is so often 
expressed in C ress, it must be paid soon if ever. 

Neither the Sulloway bill nor the Senate bill as recommended by the 
Grand Army of the Republic, should have become a law for the pay- 
ment of pensions, for several reasons—both were unjust and inequitable 
to pensioners and oppressive to the taxpayers. Both bills provide for 
the payment of millions of dollars in excess of what is justly due to 
certain classes of pensioners; both bills are unjust because they place 
deserters and bounty jumpers on an equality with the men that so 
often obeyed the orders, “ Fix bayonets! Forward, double quick!” Both 
bills are inequitable because they fail to make any distinction between 
the men that served only three months and the men that served more 
than three years. 

The framers of the Sulloway bill, when they promised $36 per month 
to all who might reach the age of 75 years, evidently had in mind the 
adage, “ Live horse ’til the grass grows.” It would have sounded more 
liberal, and involved about the same expense, if they had promised $72 
per month to all who reached the age of 100 years. A vast majority 
of the old soldiers will not live to reach the age of 75 years. The pen- 
sion that each man is to receive should become fixed and payable at the 
earliest day possible. 

Leaving out of consideration the question of pensions that are paid 
for gunshet wounds and other personal injuries received in the line of 
duty, the rates for which apply equally to all, regardless of length of 
service, and considering only “service” or old-age pensions, it is 
entirely safe to say that no rate per month can be just that applies 
equally to all pensioners that served 90 days or more, for the simple 
reason that the man who served faithfully for three months rendered 
nly one-twelfth part as much valuable service as was rendered by the 
man who served faithfully for three years. The man who served only 
three months was subjected to only one-twelfth part of the privations, 
hardship, and risks which fell to the lot of the man who served three 
years. It is true that a few regiments of three months’ men rendered 
gallant service at the first battle of Bull Run, at Wilson Creek, and a 
few other engagements of less importance, but the vast majority of 
three months’ men never heard a shot fired in battle. 

— through a battle or skirmish, without being wounded or cap- 
tured, more pany! and risky, but not so exhausting, as the same 
length of time spent in mud and rain, building corduroy roads. The 
principal service rendered by short-term men was guard duty at a safe 
distance im the rear of the fighting men, and about cities, towns, and 
military sts. They were not expected to and did not perform the 
hard serv. rendered by the longer term men. 

I can better illustrate the point I have been trying to make plain by 
citing from the records of two regiments from the same State, the 
Second Wisconsin Infantry and the Fortieth Wisconsin Infantry: 

Term of service, three years, Second Wisconsin Infantry. Wads- 
worth’s Division, First Corps: (1) Col. S. Park Coon, (2) Col. Edgar 
O'Connor (killed), (8) Col. Lucius Fairchild (brigadier general), (4) 
Col. John Mansfield. 


or died of wounds: Officers, 10; enlisted men, 228; 


killed 2 
total, 238. Died of disease, accidents, etc.: Enlisted men, 77; total, 
77; 1,188 enrolled ; 238 killed, 20 per cent. 

Battles: Blackburns Ford, Va., killed, 1; First Bull Run, Va., killed, 


29; Catlets Station, Va., killed, 1; Gainesville, Va., killed, 81; Ma- 
nassas, Va., killed, 3; Scuth Mountain, Md., killed, 12; Antietam, Md., 
killed, 305 nas, Va., killed, 3; Gettysburg, Pa., killed, 49; 
Wilderness, Va., killed, 13; Spottsylvania, Va., killed, 7; Petersburz, 
Va., killed, 2; Weldon Railroad, Va., killed, 1; Hatchers Run, Va. 
killed, 1; Ganboat Mound , Killed, 6; total ‘of killed and died o 
| wounds, 238; killed and wounded, 753; missing and captured, 132. 
Fortieth Wisconsin Infantr . 100-day men. Regiment organized be- 
tween May 3 and June 12, 1864; mustered out of service September 16, 
! 1864; total casualties, 1 enlisted man accidentally killed and 1 enlisted 
men wounded; 1 officer and 16 enlisted men died of disease. 

The above is the official record of each regiment. 

i The service of the Fortieth Wisconsin was ey a pleasant sum- 
: mer outing, with about the usual mortality atte gs summer picnics 
5 by that number of men. 

On the record above set forth no reasonable man will say that the 
survivors of the Fortieth Wisconsin should receive the same service 
e pension that fs paid to the survivors of the gallant Second. 

In December, 1864, when Gen. Sherman marched “from Atlanta to 

the sea,” took Savannah, and Hood's army was Geatzered at Nashville 


and Gen. Lee’s army was soaped in the defenses about Richmond, every- 
bedy knew that the end of 






war was near, but recruiting went right 
on, oa Lee . In different sections of the North 
* recruits and substitutes received from $500 to $2,500 for enlisting. 
il Tens of thousands of men were enlisted that never r 
h ern, & Dee Cae cebaaten, ond then after 9 
hav ony MB It that Yelnted 
nm rea ' co ose bela 
y . were secured onl a tik teomion then rece the 


same pension that is d to the men that served from Sumter 
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enlistment and their short term of service thereafter. 


for short terms of service. 


on surgeons’ certificates of unfitness for military duty. A gi 
young men who were wholly unfit for military service, 


and “dead beats.” 
of a few days’ march, while many others became homesick and ind \ 


whistle of a buliet. 
dent Lincoln issued a proclamatica offering to dismiss the char 
desertion in favor of all who returned to their regiments within a : 
time. d 
duty, while a great many thousands did not accept the offer, and ‘ 
probable that those who have been granted 
special act of Congress belonged to the latter class. 
served their country are dishonored when deserters’ names are p! 


order to fill their quotas, frequently accepted recruits who, from 
habits of life, were 
after spending a few 
camps, had to be discharged, and thus became short-term men. 


are, as a rule, loudest In the demand for a pension of “ 
day all around,” regardless of the 


age pensions can be paid. 
depend solely upon the length of time he was in the military se: 
and 
commissioned officers, and privates t here 
necessarily must be a limit to the amount of money available for the 
payment of pensions, and hence a limit to the amount received by 
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to Appomattox. The three-year regiments furnished a very diferent 


class of short-term men, when they veteranized in the fall and winter 
of 1864-5, went home on furlough, received very liberal bounties fr 

their States and counties for reenlistment, returned to the Army in : 
winter and spring of 1864—5, and were mustered out after the g¢rand 


review. The fact that many of these veterans 


served more tha 7 
months would be offset by the large bounties I 


they received for 
A short-term service was not confined to the regiments that en! 


Take the rolls of ~ of the three-year regiments and note how many 
resigned or were discharged within the space of a few month 


the regiment left its camp of organization, not because of wound it 


ilisted 
hospital bum 


temporary excitement, and were soon known as “ 
Many refused to endure the fatigue and hai ) 


in “soap pills” and other expedients for the purpose of making | 
selves sick and getting into the hospital, with the hope of obtain 
discharge. Many thousands resigned or deserted without hearin 


So great was the number of deserters that | 


Many thousands accepted the President’s offer and returi 


“ honorable ” discharg 


Men who loyally 


on the pension rolis with theirs. It then ceases to be a roll of honor 
and becomes a roll of public charity, like that of the slums, where ood 
and bad are served alike. During the war the State 


authoritic in 
unfit for military duty, and many of those rect , 
weeks or months in hospitals and conval nt 
When the subject of pensions is under discussion the short-term n 


one dollar a 
rendered by the pensi 
prompt enlistment in fut 


service 
Such a law would tend to discourage 
wars. 

There is but one fair and equitable plan upon which service or old- 


The nmount paid to each pensioner should 


a law to that effect should apply to Set officers, n n- 
hat served 90 days or more. T! 





the 
most deserving ciass of pensioners. A law based on the following plan 


would come as near doing equal and exact justice to all as any law that 
could be devised: Every man that was regularly mustered into any re« 


ognized branch of the military service, and served for a period of 90 
days or more, between April 12, 1861, and April 9, 1865, should receive 
a pension of 10 cents per day for each of his first 90 days’ service, and 
the further sum of 23 cents per day for each and every day served by 
him in excess of said first 90 days. 

Under such a law the following pensions would be paid: Nine dollars 
for 90 days’ service, a rate of 10 cents per day for each day served; 


$11.40 for 6 months, or 182 days’ service, am average rate of 64 cents 
per day for each day served ; $13.57 for 9 months, or 275 days’ service 


am average rate of 5 cents per day for each day served; $15.88 for 1 
year, or 365 days’ service, an average rate of 44 cents per day for 


each day served; $20.42 for 14 years, or 547 days’ service, an average 


rate of 32 cents per day for each day served; $25 for 2 years, or 730 
days’ service, an average rate of 32 cents per day for each day served; 
$29.55 for 2) years, or 912 days’ service, an average rate of 84 cents 
per day for each day served; $35 for 3 years 1 month and 5 days, or 
1,133 days’ service, an average rate of 3x, cents per day for each day 
served. 

Under the foregoing plan the ninety-day man would get more than 
three times as much in proportion to the time he served as the three 
year man would get. The six-months’ man would get more than twice 
as much in proportion to the time served as the three-year man would 


get. Bvery man who served less than three years would get more in 
proportion to the time he served than the three-year man would get 

By enacting a law as above proposed, and repealing all existin id- 
age or service pension laws, general and special, for the payment of 
service pensions, full justice can be done in granting old-age or service 
pensions to the surviving soldiers of the Civil War without increasing 


the amount annually expended by the Bureau of Pensions. 

Great injustice is done in granting pensions by “ special act of 
gress.” See the following case on pages 878-9, CONGRESSIONAL RE 
of January 13, 1911: 

Mr. Latra. Mr. Speaker, I move on page 6, line 15, granting a pe: 
sion to Edwin E. Valder, to strike out “ twenty” and insert “ thirty.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Page 6, line 15, strike out ‘twenty’ and insert ‘thirty,’ so as t 
read ‘ $30.’” 

Mr. Surttowax. I do not understand which it is, Mr. Speaker; it ap 
pears from the report that this soldier was in the Army a very ort 
time. He enlisted in February, 1865, and came out in September, 1565; 
and this is the rate allowed to that class of pensioners. 


Mr. Latta: I want to say that this man lives in the same town I 





do. He is a very deserving man. While he may not have had as lon 
service in the Army as many others, I introduced the bill granting 
a pension of $30 a month, and I do not ask any more than I th 


ought to have, yet the committee are going to cut it down to $2 
tr. Hutt of Iowa. How long did he serve in the Army? 
Mr. SuLtoway. From the 20th of February, 1865, to September, | 
Mr. Huit cf lowa. That is a pretty good pension for that len 
service, when he was not hurt in the Army. 


Mr. Sutioway. I mene the gentiemaa will not press his amend it, 
becanse it is in opposition to what the committee does in that kind a 
case. 

Mr. Lavra. In fact. I would have feit better if the commit had 
rejected the pension than to put It at $20 a month, because this man 


deserves more money. He is a poor man - 

Mr. Suttoway. They all deserve more than they g 
can give them. pve 

Mr. Latta. He is a poor man, and has no income except this $12 a 
month. x 

Mr. Suttoway. We have nearly doubled that. 
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Mr. Hutt of Iowa. The committee cut down men who served two 
years and a half to $24. 

Mr. SutLoway. Very often. 

Mr. Hott of Iowa. I have one case of that kind myself. I think it is 
very dangerous to undertake to override the committee. 


a * . * + a * 


Mr. Latra. If it is necessary to accept the recommendation of the 
committee, 1 withdraw the amendment. 

The record fails to disclose in what capacity, if any other than as a 
voter, the man Valder is employed by Mr. Larra, but it does disclose 
the fact that Valder is not entitled to the $12 per month he was then 
getting. He enlisted just 48 days before “ the surrender,” when every- 
bedy knew it was all over —s the shouting. (Valder served just 48 
days during the war. He now has a pension of $20 per month, which is 
418 cents for each day he served. At the same rate per day the man 
who served 1 year, or 365 on. would receive a pension of $152.084 per 
month ; the man who served 2 years, or 730 days, would get a pension of 
$304.168 per month ; the man who served 3 years, or 1.095 days, would 
get $456.25 per month. Comment is unnecessary.) Valder’s age is not 
given, the record does not show that he was too young to enlist before 
enormous bounties were paid. The writer has a comrade who enlisted 
at the first call for three-year men. He was shot through both hips at 
the Battle of Kernstown in 1862 and was discharged, under his protest, 
as being disabled from further service. As soon as he was able to get 
along without crutches he again enlisted, and was again dangerously 
wounded at the Battle of Chancellorsville in almost the same place of 
his first wound, but refused to take a discharge and served until the 
final surrender. “ Minnie” (he’s over 6 feet 3 inches) now gets a 
pension of $12 per month, and performs hard manual labor almost 
every day in the year. A law such as is above Ep ag would prevent 
such glaring injustice as is presented in this and the Valder case above 
mentioned. 

The bill for the retirement of the volunteer officers of the Civil War 
contains a full-grown “ joker,” and for many plain reasons would work 
= injustices to many other equally or more deserving ex-soldiers. 

he official records of the War Department show that during the 
Civil War there were 2,778,309 enlistments in the United States Army, 
as follows: 

At the age of 10 years and under, 25; at the age of 12 years and 
under, 225; at the age of 14 years and under, 1,523; at the age of 16 
years and under, 844,891; at the age of 18 years and under, 1,151,438 ; 
at the age of 21 years and under, 2,159,798; at the age of 22 years 
and over, 618,511. 

Adding the number that were 21 and under to the number that were 
22 and over we get a grand total of 2,778,309. 

In the organization of the volunteer companies and regiments the 
older men were usually elected and appointed to the commissioned and 
noncommissioned offices, not because of superior military training or 
knowledge on their part, but simply because of their superior age. The 
commissioned officers of a regiment received from 8 to 16 times as 
much pay per month as the privates got, and were not subjected to 
many of the hardships that were endured Oy the private soldiers. The 
oft repeated statement by officers that while in the Army it took all 
their pay to defray their necessary expenses, is wholly untrue. The 
Government sold to commissioned officers supplies of all kinds at actual 
cost. A full Government ration cost about $9 per month. No man 
could eat a full Government ration as it was issued in the 60’s. It is 
true that many officers spent all their pay at the sutler’s and other 
places in high living, but they had no monopoly in the practice of 
getting rid of their money. Nearly all the privates spent all their 
pay, together with what money they could get from home, in making 
camp life as joyous as possible. here should be only a reasonable 
amount of money distributed in pensions, and if the ex-officers, who 
served a few weeks, and then because of a failure of health or of 
heart, resigned, receives anywhere from $400 to $1,600 per year, the 
rate to a great many more meritorious soldiers, who served perhaps 10 
times as long, might be too low. 

Section 6 of the bill to retire ex-officers, reads, in part, as follows: 
“That this act is in recognition of sacrifices made and services ren- 
dered in the Civil War for the defense of the United States Govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Union.” 

As above stated, as a rule, the officers were the older men. The 
1,151,438 boys that enlisted at the age of 18 years or under, made a 
much greater sacrifice in behalf of their country than was made by the 
man who enlisted at the age of 22 years and over. The years donated 
by those boys to the service of their country they might have spent in 
acquiring an education or learning a useful trade; the school and ap- 
prentice days of the older men were already passed. 

The “ joker” in the bill to retire ex-officers is in section 1 of the 
bill, and reads, in part, as follows: 

“Provided, That a surviving officer who was honorably dis- 
charged from service by muster out, ‘ resignation,’ or otherwise, be- 
cause of a wound or other bodily injury received or incurred in the line 
of duty shall, if otherwise eligible receive the full 
benefits of this act without regard to the length of his said service.” 

Many brave officers were forced to resign after a few weeks in the 
service because of wounds received in the line of battle; they are pen- 
sioned for wounds. A great many officers that could not be forced 
into a fight, were, after a few weeks or months, allowed to resi 
upon receiving a surgeon's certificate of “ physical disability,” given ty 
order of a superior officer. In such cases every officer and man in the 
regiment knew that the resignation was caused by cowardice and that 
it was simply desertion, under color of law. All those “lame ducks,” 
that are now alive, would secure retirement under the clause “ or other 
bodily injuries received or incurred in the line of duty.” Impairment 
of health and “ physical disability’ are bodily injuries. Who will now 
have the hardih to say that the “gallant” old soldier’s body was 
not injured by racking disease more than 45 years ago? No one; and 
so he will joyously take back the title and emoluments that he so gladly 

rted with in the early 60's; possibly, without having been six weeks 

the Army. Every man that gets a pension should be required to get 
it on his record on the final muster-out rolls. 

The men who gave to the “Nation a new birth of freedom” are 
rapidly perishing from the earth. The pension roll should be made a 
“roll of honor” while some of them are yet alive. 


Jusse HARDEsTy, 


Formerly of Company B, 
Seventh Regiment Ohio olunteer f, bs 
San Josz, Cat. reine 
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REPORTS OF DISTRICT COMMITTEF. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District 0: 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1095) to au 
thorize the surveyor of the District of Columbia to adopt the 
system of designating land in the District of Columbia in force 
in the office of the assessor of said District, reported it wit), 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 5) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referro| 
the following bills, reported them severally without amen 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1082) to receive arrearages of taxes due to thie 
District of Columbia to July 1, 1908, at 6 per cent interest pvr 
annum, in lieu of penalties and costs (Rept. No. 6) ; 

A bill (8S. 19) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
the outstanding title of the United States to lots 3 ani 4, 
square 103, in the city of Washington, D. C. (Rept. No. 7) ; 

A bill (S. 29) to amend paragraph 43 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses ef | 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal y 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved J 
1, 1902 (Rept. No. 8); and 

A bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey thie 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
82, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C. (Rept. No. 9). 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1087) to an: 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the better registration 
of births in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 1, 1907, reported it with an amendment au 
submitted a report (No. 10) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referrei 
the following bills, reported them severally without ameni- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 30) to provide for the extension of Kenyon Street 
to Mount Pleasant Street, and for the extension of Seven- 
teenth Street from Kenyon Street to Irving Street, in the Lis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 11); 

A bill (S. 1094) for the widening of Sixteenth Street N\y. 
at Piney Branch, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 12) ; 

A bill (8S. 306) to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 13) ; 

A bill (S. 82) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New Hampshi: 
Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton Place iu 
Gass’s subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close sub- 
division,” approved February 21, 1910 (Rept. No. 14) ; 

A bill (S. 21) for the relief of Ida A. Chew, owner of lot 112. 
square 721, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment ani 
payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to 
construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 15) ; and ‘ 

A bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood Street 
NW. (Rept. No. 16). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 31) to authorize the extension of Park Place NW., su! 
mitted an adverse report (No, 18) thereon, which was agreed \v, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on the District of Colum))i:, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1090) providing for guides 
in the District of Columbia and defining their duties, report«| 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 19) there. 


NATHAN STRAUS PASTEURIZED MILK LABORATORY. 


‘Mr. GALLINGER,. I am directed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 26) to 
authorize the acceptance by the United States of the gift of 
the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory, to report 
favorably without amendment, and I submit a report (No. 17) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present conside!'- 
tion of the bill. I will say that a bill precisely similar passe 
the Senate at the third session of the Sixty-first Congress, 411 
it is somewhat important that this bill should be acted up 
promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the }'!! 
for the information of the Senate. ‘ 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 's 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept from Nathan Straus, in 
behalf of the United States, the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Mi!k 
Laboratory, established by said Nathan Straus in May, 1910, and since 
said date operated at his expense at 1319 H Street + Washington, 
D. C., inclu the unexpired portion of the lease of the said premises 
for which the said Nathan Straus is bound, and to conduct and opera\: 
said laboratory work as a part of the Public Health and Marine- 
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Ilospital Service; and the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available and to con- 
‘tinue avatiable until and inctuding June 30, 1912, for the maintenance 
of said laberatery, including the hase of milk and other necessary 
materials, employment of personal services, rent, hire or purchase and 
maintenance of transportation, supplies, and all other necessary inci- 
dental and contingent expenses, to be expended with the approval of 
the Secretary ef the Treasury, under the supervision and control of 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 


for the purpose of investigating the practical utility of infants’ milk 
depots in the ay of infant mortality, the relative value of 


pasteurized and raw milk for infant feeding, and for other apprepriate 
scientific purposes; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to exercise such control and supervision over the laboratory and 
the distribution of its products as will, in his judgment, best carry 
out the purposes of this act; and he may, in his discretion, give er sell 
the said products, at prices to be fixed by him, to such responsible 
individuals, associations, institutions, or others, as will distribute or 
nee them under such conditions and regulations as the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may make; and any sum realized 
from the sale of said products shall be applied to the maintenance and 
other expenses of the said laboratory, in addition to the appropriation 
therefor herein made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I desire to know 
proposition now comes before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has just reported it from the Committee on the District of Co- 
jumbia, and asks unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, if the proponents of this meas- 
ure will amend it so as merely to authorize the experiment, I 
should offer no objection to the Government conducting that 
kind of an experiment, or at least I should make no further 
objection than to vote against it; but I am not willing to see 
the United States establish a milk dispensary, if I can pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will 
carefully read the bill he will see that it practically does exactly 
what he suggests. 

Mr. BAILEY. I observe that it authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fix the price at which milk may be sold, or he 
may give it away. I am not willing for the United States to 
become a merchant in milk any more than a merchant in other 
wares, and I hope the Senator will reconstruct the bill limiting 
it merely to experimental purposes. I myself, on principle, weuld 
about as soon see the Government of the United States estab- 
lish a coal yard here to supply people with fuel as to conduct 
the proposed laboratory. The only difference is that in this 
case, I believe, the intention is to supply children principally, 
but grewn children will secon be patronizing this public station. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that could hardly happen. 
The appropriation is very small, and it is limited—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
gest- 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator that if he will recon- 
struct the bill so as to provide that this laboratory shall merely 
be an experiment I shall make no pretest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
did not permit me to conclude my sentence before he objected. 

Mr. BAILEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GALIANGER. I will simply give notice that at a very 
early day I shall move to take up the bill for consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator chooses to try it that way 
instead of the other, very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, JONES: 

A bill (8. 2046) to better regulate the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On the 6th day of April I introduced a 
bill (S$. 24) for the creatton of the police and firemen’s relief 
fund, and so forth, which I desire to withdraw from the files. 
I introduce the following bill on the same subject. It is some 
what changed. I ask that it be read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 2047) for the creation of the police and firemen’s 
relief and retirement fund, to provide for the relief and retire- 
ment of members of the police and fire departments, to establish 
a method of procedure for such reiief and retirement, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


how this 


Objection being made, the bill goes 


That is all right. Then I will 


sug- 





goes to the Calendar. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 
A bill (S. 2048) to authorize a new highway plan for that 
portion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren 


Street on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east. Nicholson 
Street on the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Frye): 

A bill (8. 2049) for the relief of owners of property at Pop- 


ham Beach, Me., on account of depreciation in valve of same 
by reason of the location ef heavy guns at Fort Baldwin and 
the firing thereof; and 

A bill (8. 2050) for the payment of certain claims for dam 
ages to and less of private property due to heavy-gun firing 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims 

A bill (8. 2051) to promote the efficiency of the Life-Saving 
Service; 

A bill (8S. 2052) relating to the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion for the raising of the North Point Licht Station, Wis.: 

A bill (8S. 2053) providing for the disposition of moneys re 
covered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse property ; 
and 

A bill (S. 2054) providing for the reimbursement of certain 
employees of the Lighthouse Service for relief furnished to ship- 
wrecked persons; to the Committee on Commerce. 


A bill (8. 2055) to provide for the erection of 2 public build 
ing at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2056) to establish the University of the United 
States; to the Committee on the University of the United States, 

A bill (S. 2057) relating to the carriage of bulletins of State 


boards of health as second-class mail matter; 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
A bill 


to the Committee 


(S. 2058) for the relief of William Wentworth (with 
accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (8. 2059) for the relief of Joseph P. Davis (with ac- 
companying paper) ; 
A bill (S. 2060) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


record of Patrick Fay; 
A bill (S. 2061) to increase the efficiency of the Pay Depart 
ment, United States Army (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (S. 2062) for the purchase of land in the vicinity of 
Fort Baldwin, Me.; to the Committee on Milita Affairs. 
A bill (S. 2063) for the relief of J. O. Johnson (with ac n- 


panying papers); and 
A bill (S. 2064) for the relief of John W. 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Whalen; to the 


A bill (S. 2065) granting a pension to Thaddeus Little; 

A bill (8. 2066) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Lowell ; 

A bill (S. 2067) granting a pension to Charles M. Newbezgin; 


A bill (S. 2068) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Plummer; 
A bill (8S. 2069) granting an increase of pension to William L. 


Pratt: 
A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 
Ricker ; 
A bill (S. 


2070) granting an increase of persion to Delia Rich; 
2071) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie U. 


2072) granting an increase of pension to \ 


Ridgate ; 

A bill (8S. 2073) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Roak ; 

A bill (S. 2074) granting a pension to Thomas Roy: 

A bill (S. 2075) granting an increase of |; sion to John Ryan; 

A bill (S. 2076) granting an increase of pension to Thatcher 
Vose; 

A bill (S. 2077) granting an increase of pension to Sumne 
R. Tarbox; 

A bill (S. 2078) granting an increase of pension to Elbridge 


Pr. Wardwell : 

A bill (S. 2079) granting an increase of pensi 
Ware; 

A bill (S. 


m to Charles N. 


2080) granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 


Libby ; 
A bill (S. 2081) granting a pension to George Johnson: 
A bill (S. 2082) granting an increase of pension to John M. 


Jackson ; 

A bill (8S. 2083) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 
Hogaa ; 
A bill (S. 2084) 
Hodsdon ; 

A bill (S. 2085) granting an increase of pension to William BU, 
Hines; 
A bill (S. 2086) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Hanson; 


granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. 
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A bill (8S. 2087) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
BE. Handy; 

A bill (8S, 2088) granting a pension to Mary J. Gooding; 

A bill (8, 2089) granting an increase of pension to Abigail J. 
Fairfield; 

A bill (8. 2090) granting a pension to William H. Dennison; 

A bill (8. 2091) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Cleaves; 

A bill (8. 2092) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Chamberlin; 

A bill (8. 2093) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
L. Burgess; 

A bill (S, 2004) granting a pension to Ellen Brown; 

A bill (S. 2095) granting a pension to Catherine N. Boothby; 

A bill (8S. 2096) granting a pension to Ebenezer H. Barker; 

A bill (8, 2097) granting an increase of pension to Edwin A. 
Dickson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2098) granting a pension to Euphemia Duffey 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2099) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Eaton (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (8S. 2100) granting an increase of pension to Frank F. 
Goss (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2101) granting an increase of pension to Oscar 
Graves (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2102) granting an increase of pension to Abner K. 
Gray (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2103) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
B. Morris (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2104) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
Seaward (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S, 2105) granting an increase of pension to Sophia A. 
Smith (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (8. 2106) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
C, Trickey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S, 2107) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Walker (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2108) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
R. Weston (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2109) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
O. Wood (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 2110) granting an increase of pension to William 


P. Wyman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | 


Pensions. : 
By Mr. WARREN: 


A bill (8. 2111) to provide for the erection of a public build- | 


ing in the city of Cody, in the State of Wyoming; and 

A bill (S. 2112) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Basin, in the State of Wyoming; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (by request) (S. 2113) for the relief of certain white 
men on Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, State of South Dakota, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2114) for the relief of Mary Russell, Jesus Gal- 
legos, William H. Babby, Sophia Gallegos, Richard C. Stirk, 
Manuel Martinez, Louisa Bianis, and Seberiano Sierra; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2115) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine the amount due certain individual Sioux 
Indians of the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2116) to provide for compr'!sory license for the 
manufacturing of patented articles, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2117) te promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service; to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

A bill (8S. 2118) to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Pocahontas at Jamestown, Va.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (8. 2119) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
P. Lester; and 

A bill (S. 2120) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
W. Everett (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2121) granting an increase of pension to William 
J. Frazer; 

A bill (s. 2122) granting an increase of pension to Joseph F. 
Smith; and 

A bill (8S. 2128) granting an increase of pension to Nelson W. 
Darrow; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2124) to establish in the District of Columbia 
laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defeci 
classes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 2125) to grant an honorable discharge to Jos 
Woniger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee . 
Military Affairs; 

A bill (S. 2126) for the relief of Jesse Walling; and 

A bill (S. 2127) for the relief of the heirs of Robert S. G 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2128) granting a pension to James C. Smith; 

A bill (S. 2129) granting a pension to James C. Moore; 

A bill (S. 2130) granting an increase of pension to Ja 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 2131) granting an increase of pension to San 
S. Wilhite (with accompanying paper); to the Committee « 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2132) granting an increase of pension to Joln 
A. MeConnell ; 

A bill (S. 2133) granting an increase of pension to Garret 
M. Walrod (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2184) granting an increase of pension to Andersin 
Myers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee « 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 2135) granting an increase of pension to Wil! 
Johnson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK : 

A bill (S. 2136) granting a pension to Laura Ingram; and 

A bill (S. 21387) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Jones: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2138) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
G. Danforth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2139) to create a commission to be known as tlie 
public utilities commission of the District of Columbia, and 
to prescribe its powers and duties; to the Committee on tlie 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2140) granting an increase of pension to William 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2141) granting an increase of pension to Tillman 
Suttles; 

‘ bill (S. 2142) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
N. King; 

A bill (S. 2148) granting an increase of pension to Asbury 
Oakley ; 

A bill (S. 2144) granting an increase of pension to Jaco) 
Waymire; and 

A bill (S. 2145) granting an increase of pension to . 
Garberson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8S. 2146) for the relief of John T. Glynn (with accou- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 2147) for the relief of James L. Chase; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2148) granting a pension to John L. Beere; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 2149) for the relief of the estate of Capt. Thoms 
BH. Boone, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2150) for the relief of the heirs of Henry W. Kincs- 
bury; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT': 

A bill (8S. 2151) to authorize the Secretary of the Tre:s- 
ury to use at his discretion surplus moneys in the Treasury 
in the purchase or redemption of the outstanding interes't- 
bearing obligations of the United States; to the Committee 1 
Finance. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (8. 2152) for the relief of the estate of Antonio Pfisicr, 
deceased ; ; 

A bill (S. 2153) for the relief of Alice R. Anderson, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Albert Bell, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2154) for the relief of Antonio Hook; 

A bill (S. 2155) for the relief of the estate of John Car’, 
deceased; and 

A bill (8S. 2156) for the relief of the estate of John W. Austin, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims, 








19) 1. 


— 
_ 


By Mr. BURNHAM: 

\ bill (S. 2157) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Gorman (with accompanying pauper); to the Committee on Pen- 
si0n8 ~~ + 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (Ss. 2158) to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies ; to the Committee on Interstate 
Connnerce, 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2159) granting an increase of pension to Thomas C, 
Anderson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 
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| 


| of influencing elections at 


from the lines of one company to those of another, and for other | 


purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
A bill (S. 2161) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 


soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War | 


with Mexico; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S, 2162) granting a pension to H. D. Lively; and 

A bill (S. 2168) granting a pension to Isaac Wharton; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2164) for the relief of W. W. Warren, administra- 
tor of the estate of Jackson Warren, deceased ; 

A bill (S, 2165) for the relief of Mrs. P. A. Eskridge; 

A bill (S, 2166) for the relief of the estate of Enos Davis, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2167) for the relief of the estate of Gladney, 
Gardner & Co.: 

A bill (S. 2168) for the relief of the estate of Francis 
Mayerhoff ; 

A bill (S. 2169) for the relief of the estate of Capt. John 
Belino, deceased ; 

A-bill (S. 2170) for the relief of the estate of R. C. Bumpass, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2171) for the relief of the estate of J. M. Forten- 
berry, deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 2172) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; 

A bill (8S. 2178) for the relief of the estate of Mary Dean, 
deceased; and 

A bill (8S. 2174) for the relief of the estate of Phereby R. 
Sheppard; to the Committee on Claims. 

MANUFACTURE OF PATENTED ARTICLES. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (8. 2116) to provide for compulsory license for the 
manufacturing of patented articles, and fer other purposes; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to submit at this time 
a concurrent resolution on the same subject, and that 
also referred to the Committee on Patents. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 1) authorizing a special 


committee of the Senate and House Committees on Patents to | 


investigate the methods of selling, leasing, and controlling pat- 
ented articles or inventions was read and referred to the Com- 
mnittee on Patents, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of both Houses of Congress is hereby created, 
to be composed of the chairmen of the Committees on Patents of the 
two Houses and two other members of each of said committees, to be 
designated by the respective chairmen thereof. The joint committee se 
appointed shall have the power to designate one of its members as chair- 
man thereof. Any vacancy occurring on the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appointment. And said committee 
80 constituted is empowered and directed to examine and compare the 
patent laws of this and other countries, with special reference to the 
compulsory working of patents and the issuance of compulsory license 
for the manufacture of patented articles; to ascertain the methods of 
sale, leasing, disposing, and control of patented articles in the United 
States; to ascertain whether patents are used or misused in the estab- 
lishing of industrial trusts or monopolies; and to investigate all other 
Matters material or pertinent to the purposes of this resolution, and to 
report their findings to Congress, with recommendations as to any need- 
fu esistation to protect the public interest and to promote the general 
welfare. 

Second. Said committee shall have the power to employ such assist- 
ance as may be necessary, to take testimony under oath, to subpena 
witnesses and compel their attendance, to compel the production of 
books and papers, to administer oaths, to keep a record of its proceed- 
ings and cause the same to be printed, and to do all other acts and 
things necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this resolution. 

Third. Subpenas may be signed by the chairman or any member of 
said committee, and the assistance of any Federal court in whose juris- 
diction the committee shall hold its sessions may be invoked to compel 
the attendance of any witness refusing to obey the subpena or order of 
said committee, and no witness shall be liable for prosecution for any 
act concerning which he may testify, excepting for perjury before said 
committee, 

Fourth. That expenses incurred by the committee herein provided for 
shall be paid equally out of the contingent funds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 
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SOLDIERS’ HOME IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. BRYAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1380) to authorize the location of a 
Branch Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines in the State of Florida, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CAMPAIGN 


PURPOSES. 

Mr. WORKS submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing for publicity of contributions made 
which 


for the pur] 
Representatives in Con 


ore 


ress 


” 7 ; ' are elected,” which were read and referred to the Committee on 

i 3. 2 P re all street railros anies in | Rast . ‘ : ; , 
A bil (&. a0) to eee _ mete railroad oe ‘| Privileges and Elections and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
the District of Columbia to issue free transfers, interchangeable | 


1. Amend by adding after the word “ States,” in line 12 of page 1 
of said act, the following: 


“and also a like time before any primary election held for the nomi- 
nation of candidates to be voted for at such election.” 

2. Amend by adding after the word “ within,” in line 11 of page 2 
thereof, the following: 

“twenty days after any such primary election and.” 

3. Amend by adding, after line 2 of page 4 thereof, the following: 


“ And each candidate voted for at such primary or final election shall 
append to such statement his affidavit showing what amounts of money 
have been contributed by others to his campaign or election expenses 


| and the amounts paid out by him or any other person or persons in his 


| behalf for the expenses of or in aid of his campaign or el 





ction, and for 


what porous said expenditures were made, giving the items and 


amounts thereof.” 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Frye) it was— 

Ordered, That papers Senate bill 4486, PFifty-ninth 
Congress, first session, to Hiram K. Choate, may 
be withdrawn from no adyerse report thereon 
having been made. 


accompanying 
granting a pension 
the files of the Senate, 


Ordered, That the original discharge papers accompanying Senate bill 
No. 3267, Sixty-first Congress, second session, granting a pension to 
Mary E. Sloan, may be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no 


adverse report on said bill having been made. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, pursuant to the notice I gave 


on April 4, I offer the resolution which I send to the desk and 


ask that it be referred to the Committee on Rules. It is a reso- 
lution to amend the rules of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 34) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XIX of the standing rules for conducting busin 
in the Senate of the United States be amended by adding the following 
proviso at the end of the first paragraph of said rule, to wit: 

* Provided, That after any question has been considered upon five 


separate calendar days, or when any question has been debated for 10 
consecutive hours, it shall be in order for any Senator to rise to a ques 






tion of privilege and move to close all debate and vote at a fixed time 
upon the pending question before the Senate after 3 hours’ addit al 
consideration. Said motion shall be submitted to the Senate and shall 
be determined by a yea-and-nay vote. If two-thirds of the Senators 
present vote in favor of the motion, it shall be declared carried, debate 
shall close, and a vote taken upon the question as provided in the 
| motion. If less than two-thirds vote for the motion, the same shall be 
declared lost.” 
| 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
Mr. RAYNER. I submit the following resolution, and ask 
that it be read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 35) was read and ordered to lle on the 
table, as follows: 
Resolved, That the following declaration of principles be, and the 
same is hereby, adopted in order clearly to define the attitude o 
| United States toward the independent Republics of the Western H 
sphere, so that in our international relations with these Governm : 
may be fully understood that the United States do not intend to dep 
from the policy heretofore uniformly pursued toward them 
First. That in the opinion and judgment of tke Senate the United 


States have no right or purpose to interfere with or disturb the polit! 
cal integrity of any of the independent Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or to assume at any time any political protectorate over them 

Second. While we reaffirm the doctrine known Monroe doctrine 
and announce our adherence thereto, as interpreted and settled by pre- 
cedent and authority, that the United States hereby offer 
ernments an assurance and guaranty that their territory 
usurped by the United States,-and that the United States 
manner interfere with or assume any control over t 
their political institutions. 


MARY E. 

Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Frye) submitted 

resolution (S. Res. 36), which was read, and, 

panying paper, referred to the Committee to At 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


as the 
to these Gov- 
shall not | 
shall in no 
administration of 


ic 


PULSIFER. 

the following 
with the ae 
dit and Control 


‘ON - 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, d he ta her 
thorized and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Sen 
Mary KE. Pulsifer, widow of Pitman Pulsifer, late « piler of the Navy 
Yearbook and indexer for Senate Public Documents, a sum egual to 
one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving at the time of his 


demise, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 


other allowances. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Frye) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 37), which was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer 
from time to time, as may be necessary, to report such hearings as may 
be had on bills or other matters pending before said committee, and to 
have printed such hearings and such other papers as may be deemed 
necessary in connection with subjects heretofore considered or to be 
considered by said committee during the Sixty-second Congress. 


COST OF LIVING IN AMERICAN TOWNS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the document 
being the report of the inquiry by the Board of Trade of London 
into working classes, rents, housing, and retail prices, together 
with the rates of wages in certain occupations in principal indus- 
trial towns of the United States of America, with an introduc- 
tory memorandum and comparison of conditions in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, be printed as a public docu- 
ment. (8S. Doc. No. 22.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is entered. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary will state 
the first business on the calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
(8. J. Res. 14) for appointment of a member of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Brown] has entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator 
from Nebraska here at this moment. I therefore ask that the 
joint resolution be laid aside without prejudice until he 
comes in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over without prejudice. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people of the several States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I know, from the suggestions 
of Senators made privately, that there are those who are not 
prepared to proceed to a discussion of the measure at this 
time, but who desire to discuss it later. I have no desire, of 
course, to urge it, if I could, to such a conclusion as to pre- 
vent the discussion going on at the convenience of Senators, 
but I desire at this time to ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be taken up and made the unfinished business. 
I will say that after that request is granted, if it shall be, I 
will ask to have the joint resolution laid aside for the con- 
venience of certain Senators who desire to discuss the subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
under what rule we can make anything unfinished business 
before 2 o'clock, or the equivalent hour of 4 o’clock to-day? 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Chair to suggest the other 
day that it could only be done by unanimous consent, and I 
have sufficient confidence in the parliamentary knowledge of 
the Chair to proceed with safety in that respect. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, while it is said that any- 
thing can be Gone in the Senate by unanimous consent, we 
have rules, with reference to the order of business, which I 
am inclined to think are without the rule of unanimous con- 
sent. We have a standing rule which provides that only mat- 
ters taken up after 2 o’clock can be made unfinished business 
or become unfinished business automatically. I assume that 
the hour of 2 o’clock, under the former manner of procedure, 
when we met at 12 o’clock, now becomes 4 o'clock; in other 
words, the morning hour lasts for two hours as applied to this 
class of procedure. Of course, it is easy enough to object to 
anything that may be taken up by unanimous consent, and 
thus send it over; yet-—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I venture to say that until the rules are 
amended the calendar hour has been eliminated, and that the 
real fact is that the motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resolution is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not the motion, however. 
The request is for unanimous consent that the joint resolution 
be made the unfinished business. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I understand that; but I was meaning ; 
that, independently of the request, such a motion would | 
order. If the Senator from Idaho will look at the very 
sentence of Rule VIII, he will see that it reads: 

At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unle 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senat 


proceed to the consideration of the calendar of bills and joint 
tions, and continue such consideration until 2 o’clock. 


Now, undoubtedly it is more than 2 o'clock, and the co 
eration of the calendar is not in order. I perfectly under: 
that, and I have on the President’s table amendments ¢t 
rules which would have conformed them to the change 
has been made in the hour of meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has already been cover 
a resolution passed many years ago, introduced, as the 
now remembers, by Senator Hoar, that where the ho 
meeting is changed from noon the morning hour is con 
at the end of two hours. The unfinished business then be 
the order, no matter what the hour may be by the clock. 
| Mr. BATLEY. And that resolution of Senator Ho 

printed in the Manual. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. But I have not understood that it was a 
of the standing rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been the practice of t! 
Senate since the present occupant of the chair has been h 

Mr. BAILEY. If the present practice of the Senate ha: 
to regard it as a part of the rules, then I am in error, : 
withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then it is not in order until the ex 
tion of two hours after the time fixed for the meeting « 
Senate to make anything the unfinished business or to tal 
the unfinished business. But had this become the unfin 
business by reason of its having been taken up under the 
and laid over, it would not be due for consideration unt 
expirafion of the morning hour, not fixed by the clock, bi 
two hours. So it is not in order now to deal with any n 
with a view of making it the unfinished business. 

Then I suggest again, as I did on a former occasion. thi 
can not, without a complete violation of our rules, be 
up under a motion that it shall be the unfinished busines 
it is ever the unfinished business, it must become so aut: 
ically, by reason of having been taken up after 2 o’clock « 
equivalent of 2 o'clock; in other words, after the mo! 
hour. 

I think any attempt to violate the rules and set them : 
in this offhand way ought not to be countenanced. Of co 
can prevent it by an objection, but I want to see the p: 
settled, so that we will not be placed in the position of 0! 
ing, and I do not think it is in order to take up the cal 
under Rule VIII until after 2 o'clock. We proceed by u 
mous consent until that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; clearly, as soon : 
morning hour is closed and it is so announced by the Ch 
is then in order. There can be no possible question abou 
The rule expressly says so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I would not debate the matter 
the Senator from Idaho, because I think he is right, that w: 
not make a matter the unfinished business except by unanimous 
consent until after 2 o’clock, I should like the Clerk to 
clause 3 of Rule VII, which has some application to the m 
of moving to proceed to the consideration of bills. We are 
compelled to wait until 2 o’clock before we can make a n 
to take up a bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I agree with that, but a measure does | 
become the unfinished business because it is taken up | 
the time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opinion of the Chair is 
the granting of unanimous consent amounts to a suspensio! 
all rules and that the Senate can practically do anythins !y 
unanimous consent, upon the theory that it thereby sus! 
the rules. Of course, a matter taken up after 2 o'clock bec 
automatically the unfinished business, but the Chair thin! 
there are other modes in which it can be so made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be observed, if the Chair 
permit me, that in the matter which I desired to have rea 
that very question is included: 

Until the morning business shall haye been concluded, and so 20- 
nounced from the Chair, or until the hour of 1 o’clock has arrive’, 10 
motion to proceed to the consideration of any bill, resolution, report of 


a committee, or other subject upon the calendar shall be entertained by 
the Presiding Officer unless by unanimous consent. 


I think that rule is of universal application in this body; 
that by unanimous consent it can be done. 
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I transfer 


1911. 


—_—— 


Mr. HEYBURN. 





I thoroughly concur in that conclusion, and 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 


if a Senator moves now to take up this measure one objection | my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
sends it over. TILLMAN] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopae], 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the joint resolution is up | and I vote “ yea.” 

now. One objection sends it oyer after it is up. It has been Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I am paired 


reached in the eall of the calendar. It is now up. 


with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Preroy], but I 
Mr. HEYBURN. I intended so to express myself. I 


may | understand he would vote the same way that I would upon this 


have been unfortunate in framing my language, occasion, and therefore I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair begs pardon of the Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Roor’s name was called). I 
Senator. was requested to announce that the Senator from New York 
Mr. HEYBURN. The calendar is in order now, because the | [Mr. Roor] is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


Chair has declared that morning business is concluded; but I 
merely desire to suggest that the Senate can not now by unani- 
mous consent make the joint resolution the unfinished business. 
It becomes the unfinished business, if at all, automatically, by 
reason of the position it occupies in the order of business. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be taken up and made the unfinished business. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate take a recess until 4 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the object of the Senator from 
Idaho, in making the motion, is that after the Senate reas- 
sembles he may move to take up this joint resolution; and I 


SWANSON]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. STEPHENSON’s name was called), 
I was requested to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. STEPHENSON] is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was requested to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. McLean] is paired for the day with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. GAMBLE. My colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] is ill, and for 
that reason is not in the Chamber at this time. If he were 
here, I know he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, nays 5, 


as follows: 















The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 








Mr. BAILEY. I introduced several amendments to the rules 
a few days ago and asked that they lie upon the President’s 


table. I now ask that those amendments be referred 


i i YEAS-—66. 
would suggest to him, in view of the fact that the hour of | | ian nites 
reassembling proposed is an hour and a quarter from now and | ,2/?" a a ee 
many Senators will doubtless be absent, that he couple with it a | Borah Dixon Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
request for consent that no business shall then be transacted | Bradley du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
other tha to act upon that motion, except a motion for an ———. ate og — amet 
executive session. Of course I do not mean to exclude such a |} Brown Gamble Nixon Sutherland 
motion. Bryan Gore Oliver Taylor 
. R z y igh > > : . Burton Gronna Overman Thornton 
Mr. ae Damage ag = vets ou the motion to pr o- Chamberlain Guggenheim Owen Townsend 
ceed to the consideration of the joint resolution, and we would | Gniiton Hitcheock Page Warren 
want a quorum here. | Clapp Johnson, Me. Paynter Watson 
Mr. BACON. Yes; of course Clark, Wyo. Johnston, Ala. Perkins Wetmore 
oa. a i “ aa. a ‘ Crane Jones Poindexter Villiams 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion the Senator from Snelionnints Renyon Spieentea Works 
Idaho made is not debatable. The question is on agreeing to | Cullom Kern Rayner 
i : 1¢ is a Follette tear 
the motion made by the Senator from Idaho that the Senate | ©¥™Us ie Follett BA gre 
take a recess until 4 o'clock. é NAYS—5. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 47 minutes Brandeges Gallinger Heyburn Penrose 
) z ", oS ; ’ wie > ai 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 4 o’clock p. m. NOT VOTING—20. 
AFTER THE RECESS. Bankhead Frye Newlands Smith, S. Cc. 
At the expiratio cess (: » : nate | Bourne Lea O’Gorman Stephenson 
wh oe ration of the recess (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the Senate fiecien. Aol eo Semen atdaienets 
seme . | Crawford Lorimer Richardson Ferrell 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | Cummins McLean Root Tillman 
, £g 
quorum. So tl ' vain! aan wg » Senate. as i ‘o} 
oa . “ . § 1e motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. , The Senator from Idaho suggests | mittee of the Whole, proceaded to consider the joint resolution. 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. Mr. BORAH. I understand there is a desire to move an ad- 
es ee called the roll, and the following Senators an- | journment at this time, perhaps until Thursday, owing to the 
ee " og) oem K 2 | fact that important hearings are being held before some com- 
“oe _—- ace ayner mittees, and I shall give way for that motion, if it is the desire 
Bailey Davis La Follette ne ll ee ao ; “ping 
Borah Dillingham Lippitt Shively to make it. — 
eee oe ‘ ev ambet Simmons Mr. CULLOM. I do not think it is the purpose that the Sen- 
srandegee du Pon Martin, Va. Smith, Md. ate sh: adi . -@ il Thursday 
Briggs Fletcher Martine, N.J. © Smith, Mich. ate Wall Steen ered! Bees Srey See 
Bristow Foster Myers Smoot Mr. BORAH. Very well; I was in error to that extent. 
wea on Neleon Stone Mr. CULLOM,. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
ryan yamble vixon Sutherland > TV r » Som » tr Hinata aithha : 
Burnham Gore Oliver Taylor Mr. BAILEY. Will the Se nator from Illinois withhold the 
Burton Gronna Overman Thornton motion until I can make a request? 
aaa seepenholn Owen Townsend Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 
‘hilton eyburn age arren T ICE PRES INT. T Senator fro llinois with- 
Clapp Hitchcock Paynter Vebeen The VICE Pl ESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois with 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Penrose Wetmore holds the motion, 
Crane Johnston, Ala, Perkins Williams AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 
Culberson Jones Poindexter Works —— — os. 
Cullom Kenyon Pomerene 


swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I transfer the pair to 
my colleague [Mr. Terreti] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is absent and is 
Paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SrerHEeNson]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 





to the 
Committee on .Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be made. 


Without objection, that reference 


REPORT OF ROBERT J. WALKER. 


Mr. GORE. I should like to ask unanimous consent that the 
annual report of Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, 
filed, I believe, February 11, 1848, be printed as a public docu- 
ment as soon as it can possibly be done, 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
that report is or will be included in the publication which the 
Committee on Finance has been directed to make. 

Mr. GORE. That is very satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma then 
withdraws his request? 

Mr. BAILEY. I suggest to both Senators that at the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirii1Ams] the document 
has already been printed as a Senate document. There are 


Sr aedhcton Ate! ee 
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some eliminations, but I take it that it contains all that Sena- 
tors will desire. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is in the shape of a letter which accom- 


panied the Secretary’s report on the finances, and it has already | 


been printed as a document. 
APPORTIONMENT AND PUBLICITY BITS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply wish be- 
fore the Senate adjourns to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Census as to the probability of a report on 
tke apportionment bill which passed the Heuse and is now 
before the Committee on the Census of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not able to say, Mr. President, 
in response to the inquiry of the Senator from Virginia, when 
the bill will be reported out. I expect to have a meeting of the 
Committee on the Census at a reasonably early day, and give 
the bill the consideration its importance entitles it to in that 
eammittee. It is a very important measure and it should be 
carefully considered. , 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My cbject in making the inquiry 





was simply to call attention and to emphasize as far as I could 


the fact that we have no calendar. There is very little business 
that can now be taken up until the committees make some 
report, and my object was simply to express the hope that the 
matters which are before the committees will be presented to 
the Senate as soon as practicable. 

While I am on the floor I will alse inquire as to the bill 
in relation to the publicity of campaign contributions, another 


House bill, which has been referred to the Committee on | 


Privileges and Elections. I should like to knew from the chair- 
man of that committee if there is any likelihood that we will 
soon have a report in respect to that bill. 

Mr. DITLAANGHAM. Mr. President, the bill has not been 
considered by the committee as yet, but it will be considered 
very soon. Per that purpose a special meeting of the com- 
mittee has been called. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I fully understand that the bill 
has not been considered in committee, but my object was to 
urge the importance of the consideration of these measures. A 
little later on we will have tariff matters under consideration 
in the Senate, and their importance will, of course, require 
the subordination of other measures. I feel that as the Senate 
has now ‘been in session for more than a month it is time that 
we should begin to do some of the work of the session. 

I hope very much that these bills, which have not been con- 
sidered im committee, will be considered, so that we will bave 
a calendar which the Senate may take up, instead of adjowrm- 
ing, as we are now doing, from Monday until Thursday and 
from Thursday until Monday, without doing anything. 

Mr. CULLOM. I insist on my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 9, 
1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 8, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Our Father in heaven, we approach Thee with renewed 
faith and confidence im the things which make for righteous- 
mess in the soul. Inspire us, we beseech Thee, with broad and 
comprehensive views of life, quicken our conscience to do Thy 
will, that at the close of this day we may ask Thy blessing 
upon all our acts and lie down to peaceful slumber in the fuli 
consciousness of duty well dene. For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 6, 1911, 
was read and approved. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON RBEPORM IN CIVIL: SERVICE. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
Jeged report (H. Rept. 21) from the Committee on Printing 
on House resolution 155, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, having had under consideration the 
House resolution (H. Res. 155) authorizing the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service to have mecessar inting and binding done, 


reports the same back to the House, with the recommendation that the 
resolution be agreed to. 








The said resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, ctc., That the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
be authorised te have such printimg and binding done ‘as shall 
sary in the transaction of its business during the Sixty-s 


gress. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the resolution speaks fo: 





| and I ask for a vote. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of t! 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN TREASURY DEPA 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present also the fi 
privileged report (H. Rept. 20) from the Committee o1 
ing on House resolution 140, which I send to the desk ; 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Commitiece on Printing; having had under consideration t 
resolution (Fl. Res. 140) authorizing the Committee on Expend 
the Treasury Department to have necessary printing done, re 
same back to the House with the recommendation that the reso 
agreed to. 

The said resolution is as follows: 

*« Resolved, ctc., That the Committee on Expenditures in the 1; 
Department have such printing done as may be necessary fo 
during the Sixty-second Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resoly. 
tion. 

‘The resolution was agreed to. 


| PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 1 ST 


OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also present the fo! ng 
privileged report (H. Rept. 18) from the Committee on [’rin. 
ing on House resolution 72, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, having had under considera the 
House resolution (H. Res. 72) authorizing the Committee on |! 
tures in the Post Office Department to have printing and bind 
reports the same back to the House with the recommendation | 
resolution ‘be agreed to. 

The said resolution is as follows: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the Committee on Expenditures in 


| Office Department be authorized to have such printing and bindine ¢ ne 


as shall be necessary fer the transaction of its business du 
Sixty-second Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed io. 


EXPENSES OF MONETARY COMMISSION, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I present the following 
privileged report (H. Rept. 19) from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department on Howse resolution 
1183, which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Expendftures in the Treasury Department, to 
whom was referred House resolution No. 113, callimg for inf tom 
|} as to the amount of money expended by the Monetary Comuissioa, 
having considered the same, reports thereon with the recommendation 


that it do pass. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 113. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives a detailed state 
ment showing the moneys paid out on account of the Moneta Com- 
mission and the dates and purposes of the several payments. 

Mr. OOX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res n. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to 


THE TARIFT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House , 
state of the Union for the further consideration of | vill 
H. R. 4418, to place agricultural implements and other ariices 
on the free list. 

The motion was agreed to. 4 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commiticc o 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4413, the free-list bill, with Mr. 
Avexanper in the chair. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4413. The Clerk will report the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to place on ‘the free list agricultural implements, cotton |) ng, 


cotton ties, leather, boots and — fence wire, meats, cereals, {loul, 
bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articics 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, general debate having 
closed, I ask the Clerk to read the bill. 
“he CHAIRMAN. General debate having concluded, the Clerk 
will read the bill by sections. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ne it enacted, ete., That on and after the day following the passage 
of this act the following articles shall be exempt from duty when im- 
ported into the United States. 


Mr. HAMILEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


[Mr. HAMILL addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s. desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. The gentleman from 
[Jlinois offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by inserting after the word “ States” the 
following: 
there which imposes mo tax’ or duty om like articles Imported from 
the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
der against the amendment that it is not germane to the bill 
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Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
| tion now? 


under consideration. The amendment, as I understand it, seeks | 


to change this bill so as, under certain conditions, to place a 
tax on the articles enumerated in the bill. I will not detain the 
Chair with a lengthy argument on the subject, but I will call! 
the Chair’s attention to a decision of Mr. SuerMan, who was 
acting as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union when the Dingley bill was under con- 
sideration. At that time Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered an 
amendment to the first section of the Dingley bill, which was 
the taxing seetion of that bill, which reads as follows: 


Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that such articles are manufactured, controlled, 
or produced in the United States by a trust or trusts, the importation 
of such articles from foreign countries shall be free of duty until such 
manufacture, control, or production shall have ceased, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, made a point of order against 
the amendment, saying: 


An amendment placing on the free list, under certain conditions, 
articles that are now on the dntiable list ig not germane to that portion 
of the bill whieh provides for the tion of duties. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it has been suggested that there has been a ruling in a 
former House, and attention has been called to it, to the effect that it 


dees not necessarily follow—and please bear in mind the effect of that | 


language, that it 
posed must be 
germane to ano’ 


not necessarily follow——that an amendment pro- 
rmane to the ner tenes paragraph, provided that it is 
part of the bill. But under what conditions was that 


| any of these articles? 


ruling made? It was on an internal-revenue bill, a bill which provided | 


for the imposition of duties on tobacco and certain other ta of the 
country. It wag entirely devoted to that particular subject. It was 
an income tax, section of which dealt with that particular sub- 
ject, and that only, and the one subject running through it all, that 
of the imposition of the tax, It did not necessarily follow that the 
amendment therefore should apply to any particular paragraph more 
than to another. It was applicable to any portion of the bill. But we 
have a different condition presented now. When a bill is before the 
House containing two or very distinct subjects, one imposing a 
duty, the other placing certain articles m the free list, and another 
imposing certain conditions, then, for orderly procedure of the 
business of the House and the orderly transaction of its business, it is 
incumbent upon the Chair to hold t each amendment shall be ger- 
mane °° that particular part of the bill to which it is proposed to 
apply it. 
The Chairman ruled as follows: 


The pending bill is to Pr revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States. 
Section 2 of the bill, on page 1 rovides that after the ist day of 


May the articles fter enumera when imported, shall be exempt 
from duty. 


To the first hh the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery! 
offers an amendment providing that under eertain conditions all articles 
upon the du shall t erred to the free list. To that 
amendment the nee from Maine [Mr. ] raises the point 


of order that it is not im order at that point in the bill. The tle- 
man from {Mr. Baitey] cites a decision of the then Speaker in 
the Forty-fifth referred to upon e 271 of the Digest. That 
was a decision the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Curlisle}, aeting as pro tempore. The decision, as shown 
e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, does not ore oss the statement upon 

e 271 of the t decision held t any amendment must 
germane to the provision of a bill. It did not hold that 
to the ——— of a bill it was permissible at any 

a did that the amendment then presented to the bill at 


The the Chair here and now is not whether the 
take ee eemunne to reach page 12 of the Dill. The can not 


probability, as suggested by the ntle- 

i be. mS J }], but must rule uae the os 

presen ne to 8 

provision holds that amendment is eal gummane, and 
therefore the point of order. . 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this decision is identical, except that it 
Teverses the position. The House then had under consideration 
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the section of the Dingley bill that provided for taxing certain 


articles. The gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Dockery, offered 
an amendment providing that under certain circumstances and 
conditions some articles should be placed on the free list. The 
Chair held it was not in order because it was not germane to 
that paragraph of the bill, namely, the taxing paragraph. 


Now, here we reverse the position. We have an amendment 
relating to the free list. It is true that we have not a general 
bill before us, but we have a bill that relates purely and simply 
to the free list, and the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mann} 
offers an amendment providing that under certain terms and 
conditions the articles enumerated in this free list shall 


be 
plaeed on the taxing list. 


It is identically the case that was 


decided by the Chairman when the Dingley bill was before the 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- | House, exteept it reverses the position, 


In that case it was 
an. effert to put articles on the free list when the taxing list 
was undvr eensideration. In this case the gentleman seeks to 
put articies that are proposed to be placed om the free list on 
the taxing list, under certain conditions named in his amend- 
ment. I therefore contend the amendment is not in order at 
this time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the precedent cited by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop! has no relation whatever 
to the amendment which I have offered. What is the proposi- 

It is to place certain articles which are now on 
the dutiable list upon the free list. What is the reading of the 
bill? It says: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act the fol- 
lowing articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United States. 

What is the amendment? It is to add to that: 


From a country, dependency, province, or colony, being the product 
thereof, which imposes no tax or duty on like articles imported from 
the United States. 


So that it would read: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act the 
following articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United "States from a country, dependency, province, or celony, being 
the product thereof, which imposes no tax or duty on like articles 
imported from the United States. 

Here is a proposition to place certain articles upon the free 
list, and I propose an amendment limiting the countries from 
which those articles shall come. It may be that they will 
come from all countries alike. No one can tell what will be the 
effect of the amendment, but the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] contends that it might result in some article 
which is named in this bill paying a duty. Does the gentle- 
man propose to carry out his contention and say that it is 
not in order on this bill to offer an amendment to strike out 
Will the gentleman contend that it is 
not in order in the next paragraph to offer an amendment to 
strike out the word “ plows,” and yet if that word be stricken 
out it results in leaving plows upon the dutiabte list? I do 
not propose an amendment to place any article upon the 
dutiable list. I simply propose an amendment which affects the 
articles which the bill proposes to place upon the free list. 
These articies are now upon the dutiable list. The amendment 
which I offered is not only germane to the bill, but it is ger- 
mane to this particular paragraph of it. It is the place in the 
bill where it should be presented, and it can not be ruled out 
of order unless the chairman is prepared to rule that no 
amendment can be offered to strike out any of the articles 
named in this bill because striking them out would result in 
leaving them upon the dutiable list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule relating to this bill is section 3 
of Rule XXI, which provides that “No amendment shall be in 
order to any bill affecting revenue which is not germane to the 
subject matter in the bill.” The general rule in force hereto- 
fore has been section 7 of Rule XVI: 

Ne motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

These two provisions, it seems to the Chair, should be taken 
and construed together. The Chair takes it for granted that a 
motion to strike out any item in the pending bill would be in 
order. What the effect of that motion would be is not materia! 
from a parliamentary standpoint. The amendment here, how- 
ever, is not a motion to strike out, but undertakes to modify 
the first clause of the bill, which is as follows: 

That om and after the day following the passage of this act the 


following articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United States 

And by adding an amendment: 

From @ quentry, dependency, province, or colony, being the product 
thereof, which imposes no tax or duty upon like articles imported from 
the United States. 


The bill, as shown by its title, is a bill “to place on the free 
list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, 
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boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, 
lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles,’ and the first 
clause following the enacting clause is to the same effect, that 
the articles enumerated in the bill shall be placed on the free 
list. : 

The effect of this amendment, if adopted, would be to place 
on the dutiable list all articles in this bill that might be im- 
ported into the United States from any country that did not 
admit the articles enumerated free of duty, and it therefore 
seems to the Chair that the amendment is obnoxious to the first 
clause of section 3 of Rule XXI, that “no amendment shall be 
in order to any bill affecting revenue which is not germane to 
the subject matter in the bill,” and clearly, taking the title and 
the clause under consideration and the items enumerated in the 
bill, the purpose and intent is to place these articles on the free 
list, not from any particular country, but from all countries; 
and the Chair fails to see where the authority cited by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] is not in point. 

As shown in that case, the Clerk has read the first paragraph 
of the tariff bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after the 
ist day of May, 1897, unless otherwise specifically provided for in this 
act, there shail be levied, collected, and paid on alt articles imported 
from foreign countries or withdrawn from consumption, and mentioned 
in the schedules herein named, the rates of duty which are by the 
schedules and paragraphs respectively described, namely, etc. 

Now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Dockery, simply provided that these duties should not be 
levied until it was shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that such articles are controlled or manufactured 
or produced in the United States by a trust or trusts. The 
Chair ruled as stated, Mr. SHerMAN, now Vice President, being 
in the chair, that the amendment was not germane, and sus- 
tained the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled on the pending | 


amendment yet. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I beg the Chairman’s pardon. 
had finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] offers the following 
amendment. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by inserting, after the word “ States,” the fol- 
lowing: “from a country, dependency, province, or colony, being the 
product thereof, which imposes no tax, or duty, or restriction by way of 
regulation or otherwise, upon the importation from the United States 


of live cattle, meats of all kinds, fresh, dried, smoked, salted, in brine, 
canned, or prepared, or preserved in any manner.” 


I thought he 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


order, for the same reason I did as to the other amendment, I 
think the same reasoning applies. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Tilinois. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair sustained the point of order to the 
other amendment on the ground that it would place certain 
articles upon the dutiable list. That amendment was general in 
character, applying to countries which did not admit free the 
articles named in the bill when imported from the United States 
into those countries. This amendment proposes a mere limita- 
tion upon the countries, so that articles shall be admitted free 
of duty coming from any country which does not restrict the 
importation of meats going from the United States into that 
country. Will it be claimed on the other side of the House 
that a proposition to place articles upon the free list can not be 
accompanied with a proposition that we shall obtain some 
advantage for our products to be exported? Will it be claimed 
on the majority side of the House that a proposition to admit 
meats coming from a foreign country can not be restricted to 
countries which admit meats going from this country to the 
foreign country? Will the gentleman claim that an amendment 
is not germane which says that if we admit meats free coming 
from England, England must first admit meats free going from 
this country to England? Why, it is the very essence of the 
proposition, 

If gentlemen desire to hide behind a proposition of this sort, 
that the amendment is not germane, they may be able to secure 
a ruling from the Chair to that effect, but they will have the 
responsibility of saying that they propose to admit articles free 
of duty without obtaining any benefit whatever to the producers 
of the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
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Suppose, Mr. Chairman, the bill read, as it might wel! have 
read, that— 

The following articles shall be exempt from duty when imported 
the United States from all foreign countries, 

Would the gentleman claim that an amendment limiting all 
foreign countries by excepting one would not be germane: It 
is the very essence of the proposition. If you say “from 4); 
foreign countries,” certainly an amendment is germane which 
proposes to except from the operation of that general proyisioy 
a particular country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I understood the Chair to say tha; +) 
reason for this ruling was because this would place certain aytj. 
cles upon the dutiable list; but the Chair will recall in 9 yo. 
ment that no amendment which I have offered places any artieje 
upon the dutiable list. These articles are now upon the dutinh)e 
list. The proposition of the bill is to remove certain api jcjos 
from the dutiable list and place them upon the free list. Wo 
certainly have the right, by germane amendment, to limit the 
articles which shall be so placed upon the free list. j 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Ina moment, If the Chair holds that no aneng 
ment is germane which leaves one of those articles uj. 
dutiable list, will there be a corresponding holding t) 
amendment is germane which places an additional artic): 
the free list? 

If so, the bill can not be amended at all. Now, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzGERatp], a distinguished 
parliamentarian. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a bill to ex. 
empt certain imports from duty. Is that not a fact? I will 
read the title—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman will not find that in the title. 
The title says it is to place certain articles on the free list and 
the bill says it is to exempt them from duty. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman proposes an amendment 
which goes entirely beyond the scope of this bill and completely 
changes its character. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 
ticles upon the free list. 
upon the free list. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MANN. Well, not necessarily. They may not be from 


into 


a 


Here is a bill to place certain ar- 
My amendment leaves the articles 


| any of these countries. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is proposing to regulate 
the tariffs of other nations, which are not affected at all by this 
bill as it stands at present. 

Mr. MANN. I did not understand what the gentleman said. 
What the proposition is—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will repeat it. The gentleman is at- 
tempting to regulate the tariffs of other nations which are not 
at all affected by the bill as it stands. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not at all. We do not regulate the 
What we regulate and what we have 
the right to regulate is the importations which come into the 
United States from other nations. We passed the reciprocity 


| bill here the other day, which the gentleman voted for, which 


contains reciprocity propositions. Does the gentleman cliim 
that bill could not be amended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, what happened in the House 
demonstrated that it could not be amended. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. I voted with the gentleman against the amend- 
ment, but the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky |\r. 
Suertey], one of the ablest parliamentarians in this [louse, 
held, right in line with this proposition now presented, that 
the amendment was in order at the time, and the gentleman 
from New York knows that that rule was right, and he knows 
that this amendment is in order, germane not only to the Dill 
but to the paragraph in the bill to which it is offered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the proposition offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is not 4 lew 
one to this House nor to the country. It comes in here wiier 
the old Standard Oil Co. provision, which it took a revolution 
in this House two years ago to get rid of. It is exactly in ine 
with the amendment that prevented Russian oil from coming 
into this country in competition with the oil fields of America, 
and if I am not mistaken the gentleman‘from Illinois yoied 
with this side of the House to wipe out that iniquity at that 
time. Now he proposes to apply the same proposition to the 
articles that we seek to place on the free list. Unfortunately, 
the gentlemen on that side of the House, in contending for 
their expansion of trade and development of commerce with 
other nations, can never look at the great proposition from 
any other standpoint than the standpoint of the manufacturer. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 
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We have written this bill for the benefit of the American 
people, and not for any other purpose, and we have intended 
that there shall be no limitation whatever, so far as these 
articles are concerned, upon the importations of competing arti- 
cles from abroad. That being the case, it seems to me, you 
ean not differentiate in any way between the amendment that 
the gentleman offered a few moments ago and the amendment 
that he offers now. The amendment that he first offered was, 
onder certain terms and conditions, to restrict importations. 
The gentleman can not deny himself that, under certain terms 
and conditions, if this amendment was adopted, importations 
would be restricted, and they would be put on the dutiable 
list: and therefore I say that the decision of the Chair on the 
former amendment equally applies to this. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the question presented to 
the Chair is not a question of legislative policy, it is a ques- 
tion of parliamentary law. The fact that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] may or may not like the subject matter 
presented for legislation has nothing to do with the rights of 
Members as to amendment. The purpose of this bill is to ad- 
mit free of duty, and free of duty without restrictions, cer- 
tain articles enumerated. It might be in order to strike out 
some of those articles, but inasmuch as the very essence of the 
subject matter of the bill is that the articles enumerated shall 
pe free of duty, anything that undertakes to qualify that free- 
dom from duty changes the subject matter of the bill. That 
is the parliamentary proposition presented to the Chair, and 
not the gentleman’s idea as to what this side of the House, as 
a party, may or may not want to do. I submit that under 
poth the old rule as to germaneness and under the rule re- 
cently adopted as to revenue bills, a limitation that does re- 
strict the freedom of import, as to this bill, is out of order 
because not germane to the subject matter. 


“Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted just a | 


word. It has often been held in line with the decision already 
cited that in a general tariff bill where there is one provision 
or several provisions placing duties upon certain articles, and 
in another section or another paragraph of the bill there is a 
free list, it has been held, and properly, I think, that you can 
not, while considering the dutiable list, insert articles which 
are to be placed on the free list, because they are more appro- 
priately in order when we come to the section providing for the 
free list. But this is not that kind of a bill. Here is a bill 
providing that a long list of articles shall be exempt from 
duty. The amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
relates precisely to the same articles, or some of them, that are 
carried in the bill itself. It does not place them on the dutiable 
list. They are dutiable now under the present tariff law. The 
amendment provides, as this bill provides, for placing them 
upon the free list. The amendment is upon the same subject 
as the bill. Now, the gentleman from Alabama says they have 
introduced this bill for the benefit of all the people, and they 
have not intended there should be any restrictions upon its 
provisions, and therefore no amendment is in order which con- 
tains any restrictions. That statement strikes me as equivalent 
to asking the Chair to rule according to the rule of a party 
caucus rather than according to the rule of this House, which 
tule, as the Chairman has already read, requires that the amend- 
ment shall be related to the same subject matter as the Dill. 
Can anybody pretend that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois does not relate to the same subject matter? It merely 
qualifies; it provides that they shall be put upon the free list 
providing so and so, except so and so. Did anybody ever hear 
of a rule so construed that you could not qualify a provision in 
a bill by an appropriate proviso or an exception? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the case he cites is just such a case as that. 
= Chair would like to hear the gentleman distinguish, if he 
will, 

Mr. OLMSTED. That was a case, if I understood the read- 
ing of it, where a bill had several provisions in it, one provid- 
ing a free list and another a dutiable list. The proposition 
there was to amend the dutiable list by putting certain articles 
on the free list. The Chair held that that was not germane 
—— & proposed amendment had relation to a different part 

e bill. 

Mr. SHERLBY. But was not this the fact, that on a cer- 
tain contingency certain articles should be taken off the dutiable 
list and placed on the free list? Now, is not the proposition of 

gentleman from [Illinois that on certain contingencies 
articles shall be taken from the free list? 
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Mr. SHERLBY. Oh, but legislatively, from a parliamentary 
standpoint, they are on the free list, as stated in this bill. 
Now, the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is cer- 
tainly the converse of the proposition of the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. Dockery. His proposition was to take from the 
dutiable list certain articles where they were controlled by a 
trust. The proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is to 
take from the free list certain articles when the country from 
which they are imported does not permit our importations 
free. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The earlier case was on a bill which had 
two provisions in it, one a dutiable list and the other a free list; 
and it was while they were discussing the dutiable list—con- 
cerning the dutiable list—that he proposed to put certain things 
on the free list, and the Chair very properly held substantially 
that that would be in order when it came to the free list; but 
this bill is not of that character. It provides only a free list. 
It puts nothing on the dutiable list. 

This amendment does not propose to put anything on a duti- 
able list. It says that they shall go on the free list provided 
the countries from which they come are treating our people in 
a similar way. It is a qualification; it is a restriction; it is an 
exception ; it is a qualification to the provisions in the bill; it is 
upon the same subject. It is not governed at all by the earlier 
decision. I do not think it is affected by the decision which you, 
Mr. Chairman, have just made. These articles mentioned in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. MANN] are not 
on the free list under existing law. They are dutiable now. 
This amendment does not propose tq put any duty on them. It 
leaves them right where they are now unless certain conditions 
are fulfilled, in which case they shall go on the free list, which 
is the object of this bill. The amendment is upon the same sub- 
ject matter as the bill. It merely qualifies what is already in 
the bill. Now, it seems to me that the amendment can not be 
ruled out of order without going further than any Chairman has 
ever gone in the direction of holding that a bill can not be 
amended at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is, in substance, identical 
with the first amendment, except that the articles enumerated 
in the bill are named in the amendment. That is all the dif- 
ference. The first amendment provided as follows: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act the fol- 
lowing articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United States: 

Now, the following amendment was offered: 

From a country, dependency, province, or colony, being the product 
thereof, which imposes no tax or charge on like articles imported from 
the United States. 

Now, the clause in the bill says: 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act the fol- 
fowing articles— 

tnumerating them. 

Now, the second amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois simply enumerates the articles, namely, live cattle, 
meats of all kinds, fresh, dried, smoked, salted in brine, canned, 
or preserved in any manner. 

Now, there is not, as the Chair has stated, any difference be- 
tween the two amendments, in substance, except instead of 
referring to the articles in general terms, as stated in the para- 
graph, the amendment enumerates them in detail. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OrMsrep] states that 


this is a bill with but one purpose, namely, to place articles on 
the free list. That is true. The Dingley Tariff Act not only 
provided for a dutiable list, but a free list. But the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri was to place on 


the free list certain dutiable goods. It was offered to a para- 
graph in the tariff bill relating to goods on the dutiable list, 
and it was held—and the Chair thinks properly—that that 
amendment was not germane to the provisions of the bill. But 
suppose an amendment had been offered to the free list to 
place certain articles enumerated on the free list on the dutiable 
list, would not the same rule obtain, and is not that the propo- 
sition here? This is a proposition, as clearly shown, to place 
eertain articles on the free list. The effect of the amendment 
would be to place certain articles upon the dutiable list com- 
ing from a country discriminating against the importations 
from this country. 

Now, as to the policy of admitting goods from foreign coun- 
tries that discriminate against us, of course, the Chair has no 
concern. The only question for the Chair to determine is 
whether or not this amendment is obnoxious to the rule. It 
has been decided—and I think the decision is in point—to the 
effect that the subject matter is not germane to the bill. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 1, line 5, by inserting after the word “States” the 
following : 


“From a country, dependency, province, or colony, being the puoi 
thereof, which imposes no tax or duty or restriction, by way of regula 
tion or otherwise, upon the importation from the United States of 
wheat flour.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
reasons assigned, that I made to the other amendment. It is 
an identical case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers the 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 1, line 5, by inserting after the word “States” the 
foliowing : 

“From a country, Seen sd, prayines, or colony, being a product 
thereof, which imposes no tax or duty or restriction, by way of regula- 

tion or otherwise, upon the importation from the United States of 
lard and compourds thereof, cottolene, and cotton stearin and animal 
stearin.”’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just very briefly : The Chairman’s 
ruling was that the adoption of this amendment would place 
certain articles upon the dutiable list. But the Chair evidently 
lost sight of the fact that these articles are now upon the dutiable 
list, and the proposition is to place certain articles upon the 
free list, and the amendment simply restricts the articles which 
are to be placed upon the free list, precisely the same thing as 
it would be to move to strike out one of the articles named in 
this bill. 

Suppose, for instance, in the paragraph commencing on line 
9 of page 3, when it is reached for consideration, providing for 
biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles not sweetened to be 
placed upon the free list, some gentleman moves to strike out 
the word “not.” Does the gentleman hold, and will the Chair- 
man hold, that an amendment to strike out the word “not” 
can not be made, and that it is not in order because if stricken 
out it would leave upon the dutiable list wafers not sweetened, 
and would place upon the free list wafers sweetened? 

Is the result of all the turmoil and discussion that we have 
had throughout the country in favor of more liberal rules in 
the House, and the right of more individual freedom in the 
House—is the result of that a ruling and a rule under which 
you can not strike out the word “not” in a bill? You can 
neither add to or take from the bill if you follow the logic of 
the Chairman’s ruling. 

Now, I have offered an amendment providing that these 
articles shall not come to this country free of duty from any 
country which does not admit our lard and cottonseed oil free 
into that country. Is that amendment not in order? Have 
we no right, when we propose to admit boots and shoes free into 
this country, to say at the same time, “ We will do it only 
from a country that admits our lard and our cottonseed oil 
free into their country”? Is that the result of the liberalization 
of the rules in the House under a Democratic majority? 

This bill, as it stands, proposes to open the ports of the United 
States to manufactured products of foreign industry and foreign 
labor and contains no line or syllable in it which would in any 
way extend the trade of the United States. I wish to add some- 
thing to it in the interest of the American laborer, the American 
agriculturist, the American producer, so that in exchange for 
opening our ports to the foreign products we shall require for- 
eign countries to open their ports freely to our products. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is in principle the same as 
the former amendment, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr, SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay that on the 
table. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done in committee. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should learn something about 
parliamentary law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the | 
ayes seemed to have it. 
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Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 145, noes 103. 

The CHAIRMAN. The decision of the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
woop] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] wil 
their places as tellers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield as teller in favor of +) 


ue 


amis ennsylvania [Mr. DALzet.}. 
I make the same point of order, for the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzet.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman fro» 
| Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzeLL] as teller instead of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The committee again divided; 
ayes 175, noes 105. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The announcement of the result of the vote was received with 
applause on the Democratic side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendiney 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by inserting, after the word “ Stat. 
fo!lowing: 

“From any country, dependency, province, or colony which ¢ 
impose any export tax or charge of any kind upon or in any \ 
strict the exportation to the United States of crude potash © 
salts, crude or refined carbonate of potash, hydrate of or caustic | sh, 
crude nitrate of potash or saltpeter, crude or refined sulphate of pot. 
ash, or muriate of potash.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order upon the same ground. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. The ruling of the Chair, which has been sus- 
tained by the committee, was made upon an amendment which 
proposed that only articles should come in free from countries 
which admitted our articles free of duty there, certain articles 
named. This amendment proposes that only articles shall 
come in free from those countries which permit the free ex- 
portation of potash. We are met with this situation in the 
world. Potash is the basis of the fertilizers of the country. It 
is produced mainly in one country, and restrictions are now 
imposed on exportations of that potash. 

Our farming community which depends on fertilizers are at 
the mercy of that one country. We propose to admit articles 
coming free from that country free of duty into our country, 
and I propose an amendment that before articles coming free 
from that country shall be admitted free of duty that country 
shall remove restrictions now existing upon the exportations of 
potash from that country to this country. Does anyoue say 
that is not germane, that we can not make a trade in our own 
interests when we propose to admit articles free of duty’ 

This is not the same proposition that was presented | ’ 
and if the rules of this House provide that an amendment 
like that igs not germane, then it is time that the rules were 
in fact changed. If the rules have become so illiberal that 
when we propose to let in boots and shoes free from Germany 
we can not say that it shall be on a condition precedent that 
Germany shall permit the free exportation of potash from 
there to this country, then the rules are not liberal enouch, not 
as liberal as they have been in the past, when, as you gvntie- 
men on that side of the House said, we had Czar Cannon in 
the chair, because no chairman in the past has ever ruled that 
an amendment like that was not in order. Nor can genilemen 
on that side of the House hide behind a ruling, because 1 year 
ago you declared that it was right to institute a revolution in 
the rules in order to accomplish a certain purpose, and if in 
fact, as you profess, you were endeavoring to legislate in the 
interest of the farmers of the country you will legislate so as 
to secure to them cheap fertilizers. You can do it in spite of 
a ruling of the Chair by overruling the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is prepared to rule. 
amendment is identical in principle with the former amend- 
ments. That certainly is clear to everyone. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from‘ Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, upon that appeal I desire to 
detain the committee for a very few moments. The (Chall 
holds that under the rules this amendment is not germane. I 
will not discuss the propriety of that ruling further — to 
say that I protest against the ruling, and upon the appeal! shal! 
yote against sustaining the Chair. I protest because we ire 


and the tellers reporied— 











1911. 


— as 


piling up a lot of precedents here that, in my judgment, violate 
every precedent that has been made from the beginning, and 
will turn, perchance, to plague the majority in future Con- 
gresses. I read from Jefferson’s “Manual and get back to the 
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general principle, page 222—and Jefferson’s Manual is made | 


part of the rules of this House: 


If an amendment be proposed inconsistent with one already agreed 
to, it is a fit ground for its rejection by the House, but not within the 
competence of the Speaker to suppress as if it were against order. 
For were he permitted to draw questions of consistence within the vor- 
tex of order, he might usurp a negative on important modification, 
and suppress, instead of subserving, the legislative will. 


The note under this ruling of the House, read from Jefferson's 
Manual, is as follows: 


The practice of the House of Representatives follows and extends 
the principle set forth by Jefferson. Thus it has been held that the 
fact that a proposed amendment is inconsistent with the text or em- 
bodies a proposition already voted, or would in effect change a provi- 
sion of text to which both Houses have agreed, or is contained in sub- 
stance In a later rtion of the bill, is a matter to be passed on by 
the House rather than by the Speaker. It is for the House rather than 
the Speaker to decide on the legislative effect of a proposition, and the 


change of a single word in the text of a proposition is sufficient to | 


prevent the Speaker ruling it out of order as one already disposed of 
by the House. 

Now, this amendment provides in this bill placing upon the 
free list certain articles which are not dutiable that it shall not 
apply to the articles mentioned, the fertilizers particularly that 
are produced in Germany, upon which, by the action of Ger- 
many, we can not have them, however much we may need them, 
at a fair price. To say that we can not limit as to a country, 
one or several, the operation of a free-list bill is upon a ques- 
tion of order to deny to the people’s Representatives the power 
to express their will. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There is not, after somewhat of a careful examination, in my 
judgment, to be found anywhere in any precedent such a ruling 
sustained. It is perfectly patent that following the caucus dic- 
tation of a majority that you are to pass this bill without the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,”’ but we ought not to 
authorize you to escape the responsibility upon a point of. order 
of voting direct in committee. Therefore, having submitted this 
much, I will not multiply words and would not have submitted 
it were it not that I can not sit by silent when I see a great 
majority trampling under foot .all correct principles of par- 
liamentary law without making my protest. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
Chair were based upon the grounds stated by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], I should not attempt to support 
the ruling. I believe it can be fairly said that there is some 
difference of opinion as to the proper way in which the ruling 
should have been made. I judge that from the fact that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who proposed the first 
amendment, was so doubtful as to whether it was in order that 
he had the same amendment prepared in three or four different 
forms in the hope that one of them might be in order, although 
the others were not. The Chair has not held this amendment 
ont of order, because the Chair has taken the ground that the 


amendment is inconsistent with some amendment previously | 


adopted or some part of the text. Reading from Jefferson's, 
following that already read by the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. Cannon], it is found that he states the general parlia- 
mentary rule to be as follows: 

Amendments may be made so as totally to alter the nature of the 
roposition ; and it is a way of getting rid of the proposition by making 
t bear a sense different from what it was intended by the movers, so 
that they vote against it themselves. A new bill may be engrafted, by 
way of amendment, on the words “ Be it enacted, etc.” 

If that were the rule of the House, it being a general rule of 
parliamentary law, as stated by Jefferson, there would be no 
question that the pending amendment would be in order, but 
that is not the rule of the House. It has been changed, I be- 
lieve, as far back as 1822, by a provision which requires amend- 
ments to be germane to the proposition under cousideruation. 
Now, what is the subject matter in this bill? That is the ques- 
tion that must be determined in order to determine what amend- 
ments are in order to the bill, and I take it from an examina- 
tion of the bill that the subject matter in the bill is a proposi- 
tion to exempt from duty certain enumerated articles imported 
into the United States. Any amendment which would totally 
alter the nature of the proposition would have been in order 
under general parliamentary law, but it is not in order under 
the rules of the House at present, and I assume that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] realizes that every amendment 
proposed by him thus far would substantially change the char- 
acter of this bill and that they are offered in the hope that, hav- 
ing substantially changed the character of the bill, this side of 
the House might do what Jefferson said was frequently the 


Mr. Chairman, if the ruling of the | 
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hope of those proposing amendments—compel the friends of the 
bill to vote against it after it had been so substantially changed. 

These amendments, as I understand the ruling of the Chair, 
are held not to be in order because of the fact they do sub- 
stantially change the character of the bill. The ruling is based 
upon the ruling, cited several times, made by one of the most 
distinguished parliamentarians who ever sat in this body, the 
present Vice President, that amendments to a free list which 
would propose to place limitations somewhat similar upon the 
operation of legislation removing the duties were not in order 
to the bill. I find it difficult to differentiate this situation from 
the situation outlined in the reasoning of Mr. SuerMan when he 
was Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, but whatever doubts I may have had upon 
the accuracy of the ruling have been completely removed in the 
failure of all gentlemen upon that side of the House to advance 
either a single precedent or a convincing argument as to the 
accuracy of their contention. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
FITZGERALD] to say that it was not in order to offer an amend- 


| ment which substantially changed the character of a bill or 


which, if adopted, might cause the author of a bill to vote 
against it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The latter part is a non sequitur. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman stated, however. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I stated’ what Jefferson said as to mak- 
ing an amendment so as to substantially change the character 
of a bill. And I do not think the gentleman from Illinois would 
be unhappy if he could so amend this bill as to make it so 
obnoxious to this side of the House that they would be com 
pelled to vote against it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how that has to do with this. Do TI 
understand the gentleman's position to be that it is not within 
the power of the House by amendment to change substantially 
the character of a bill that is presented to the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman must comply—— 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman does not change the remarks 
he has made in the House, I am willing to let it go at that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will read what Jefferson said. 

Mr. MANN. That is the statement made by the gentleman, 
and I wish to inquire of him if the Chair or the author of the 
bill determines if it is substantial in character or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is very easy to determine. 
This is a bill proposing to place on the free list certain enu 
merated articles. I take it that nobody would question that a 
proposition, if offered by the gentleman, to strike out certain 
words and insert others, so that the bill would read, ‘‘ The fo! 
lowing articles shall be subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem,” would so completely change the nature of the proj 
sition under discussion that it would not be germane. I will! 
call the gentleman's attention to two decisions. 

Mr. MANN. I would rather have the gentleman’s opinion 
then the decision which he reads. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They were made by Republicans, and 1 
have a higher regard for them now than I have had at times 
in the past. 

Mr. MANN. You can take decisions and read them in any 
way you want to. The gentleman’s opinion would have weight 
with me if he is prepared to say it is his real opinion. I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman in what respect, under the 
gentleman’s proposition, can this bill be amended? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I would not like to suggest an amend- 
ment to the gentleman from Illinois, because I hope we will 
complete the consideration of this bill some time to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think there will not be a 


| to-morrow, and that it is not possible to consider a great 


on two days? Is there such great haste about it, after havi) 
empty benches for two weeks, that the House can not cons 
it when there are Members present? Is that side of the Hi 
afraid to discuss this bill when we have Members here in t! 
Hall of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman had thought that 
arguments advanced by that side of the House would have hnd 
any appreciable effect upon Members here or the Members 
should have been upon that side of the House, he could 
easily have compelled a quorum to be present and listened 
all of the speeches. 

Mr. MANN. I have never been in favor of cruelty to : 
mals or cruelty to human beings. [Laughter.] 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Having listened to some speeches ) 
on that side, I agree with the gentleman. [Laughter and 
plause.] 

Mr. MANN. No doubt they seemed cruel to that side of the 
House because they told the truth, much to your chagrin. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman should not complain 
about no opportunity being given to consider amendments to 
this bill, for—— 

Mr. MANN. I am not complaining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). Certainly the gentleman 
has been tolerated to offer a number of these amendments 
after it has become apparent to him that under the rulings 


already made they could not be voted upon, and nobody has | 


even objected to the gentleman under the pretense of discussing 
the question of order involved in discussing the merits of the 
proposition which he has advanced. And, considering the way 
that side of the House has operated during the past 16 years, 
it comes with poor grace from anyone on that side to suggest 
that this side of the House is exhibiting undue haste in the 
consideration of any of the legislation thus far offered to the 
House. [Applause on the Demoeratic side] I think I have 
said now, Mr. Chairman, with those concluding words, all I 
care to say on the question of the appeal. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Firzgersanp}] yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr, GarpNEr]? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I ask the gentleman 
whether, in his opinion, a proviso would be in order—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will assume the position of the courts 
of the country, and until questions are presented to me I de- 
cline to express my opinion, because the Chair might not agree 
with an opinion expressed under the circumstances. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question, or will he not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the question, with the 
admonition that I have already made. ? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether in his opinion a proviso would be in order in the 
leather paragraph, for instance, to this effect-—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To which paragraph? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. To the leather paragraph, 
in line 17 of page 2, to this effect: 

Provided, That after October 1, 1912, a certain rate of duty should 
be charged on that leather. 

Would that, in the gentleman’s opinion, be in order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will answer the gentleman. No; it 
would not. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, then, I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the fact that in the present law 
that is exactly the way free hides were arrived at. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Then that would be an additional reason 
for our not favoring it, regardless of its merits as a parlia- 
mentary question. There is nothing in the present tariff law 
oe — to me. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

e, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
or not yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman asked me a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I can not take the floor 
from the gentleman unless he yields. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I thought the gentleman 
had yielded the floor to me, and he can not take me from the 
floor and yield it to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Instead of desiring to ask me a ques- 
tion merely, it seems the gentleman desires me to yield him 
the floor. Well, I yield the floor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Does the gentleman yield 
or not? [Laughter.] 

SevERAL Mempers. He yields. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, para- 
graph 450 of the tariff law is included in the dutiable list; but 
there is a proviso, to which no point of order was raised—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will remember that that 
provision was not offered while the bill was under consideration 
in this House. My recollection is that it originated out of this 
House, and that nobedy had any opportunity to make a point 
of order against it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, I am not at all sure 
of that. {Laughter on the Democratic side.] Is the gentleman 
sure of his facts? Is the gentleman himself sure? [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, we are 
neither of us sure. But I ealled the gentleman’s bluff. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] 


Now, Mr. Chairman, however that may be, yet, to the best of 
my reeollection—and I will ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frrzerratp] whether he is sure again—— [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To thé best of my recollection that pro- 
vision did not originate in the bill by amendment when it was 
under consideration in the House. I think my reeollection on 
that will agree with the recollection of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I dislike to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the necessity of his addressing the 
Chair and asking me to yield. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that both gentlemen 
address themselves to the question under consideration 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am addressing myself, 
Mr. Chairman, to the question of an appeal from the decision 
of the Chair on a point of order. When I shall have done that, 
I shall sit down. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has gone that far. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The Chair called me to 
order for not speaking to the subject under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know whether he has 
spoken to the point or not, but the conversation between tlic 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman from New 
York did not refer to the question under consideration. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am very sorry, Mr. 
Chairman, that I could not put any prophetic ideas into the 
mind of the Chair; but, to my mind, this has a very material 
bearing on the question of overruling the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, under 
the present tariff law this very item of plows, tooth and disk 
harrows, and so forth, has an amendment to the effect that 
when foreign nations charge import duties on those articles 


The Chair does not understand that he 


| we shall charge 15 per cent on similar articles imported into 


this country. Now, a good many years ago, I think during the 
passage of the Dingley bill, was it not-—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was not.. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. That proviso was offered 
on the floor of the House or on the floor of the Senate a! 
the very time that the Dingley law was passed, and, in default 
of either body holding it out of order at that time, it clearly 
would not be proper to hold out of order a precisely analogous 
provision at the present time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yieid? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachuset(s 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman think that a particular 
tariff bill, dealing with one subject, is open to the same par 
liamentary rule as a general tariff bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
not—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to answer the gentleman from Kentucky first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I can not give any pre- 
ferred yielding just at present. I am dealing with an ordinary 
yielding. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am trying to answer 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Swerney]. The gent! 
man from Kentucky knows very well that it has been decid«:! 
over and over again that you can not amend a particular 
proposition by general propositions or by adding other par 
ticular propositions. He is right so far; but he knows as: 
that the rulings have been that when there has been a lare: 
group of particular prepositions offered, then it is in order to 
amend by adding any proposition which is in its nature 
the gentleman from Kentueky [Mr. Suertey] may shake h's 
head when I have finished my statement—I repeat that it is 
in order to amend by adding another prepositioh properly relat- 
ing to the particular proposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s qualification saves the 
day for him, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman shook his 
head before I had a chanee to state my qualification. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has referred to the pro- 
vision in the paragraph in reference to plows—— 


Mr. Chairman, that can 





is a 





1911. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 
“Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not yield. 
not even reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I shall take the 
floor for the purpose of making a brief statement. Paragraph 
476 of the present law is practically the same as the same 


I shall 


Does the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
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numbered paragraph in the Dingley law respecting the fixing | 


of the duty on plows and certain other agricultural implements ; 
and that paragraph was not read in the House when either 
pill was under consideration, and nobody had an opportunity 
to raise a point of order to the proviso. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
ate or in the House. The gentleman is correct in his statement 
that it was not read in the House, but the Senate made a gre.t 
number of amendments to the Wilson bill, which you adopted 
in one solid bunch. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate rules have no application | 


Chair this morning. 


whatever in the House. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
ness is the same in both. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
the Senate rules lateiy, he might have saved himself from mak- 
ing the statement which he has just made. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
the Senate votes on the question of germaneness. 

SeverAL MemBers. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HINDS rose. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to move 


to close the debate and thereby cut off the gentleman from | 


Maine [Mr. Hrnps], but I will ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this bill be closed in 10 minutes. The gentleman from 
Maine may have 5 minutes of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


I said either in the Sen- | 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Could not we say except Germany and 
France and England, and how far could you go along that line? 

Mr. HINDS. As far as common sense dictated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what the Chairman is 
doing to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have a very vivid 
picture before me. Fourteen years ago the present Vice Presi- 
cent of the United States was sitting in that chair. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrinps] was standing 
on his right hand, his chief advisor as to parliamentary law, 
and when Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, arose in this House, 
practically where I am standing to-day, and offered as 


his 
amendment to the Dingley bill that all articles that were 1 


nade 


| by a trust in this country should be put on the free list, and 


The question of germane- | 
Oh, no; if the gentleman had looked up | 
| the distinction 
The only difference is that | 


mous consent that the debate on this proposition close in 10 | 


minutes, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps] to have 
minutes of that time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hinps]. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, the language of the rule of this 
House as to germane amendments is fairly clear. 
to that, nearly 25 years ago that rule was construed by one 
of the greatest Chairmen and Speakers who ever sat in that 
chair, Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky. He said: 


When, therefore, it is objected that a proposed amendment is not in 
order because it is not germane, the meaning of the objection is simply 


that the proposed amendment is a motion or Face a on a subject | 


diferent from that under consideration. 


That is the rule, as clearly defined in the language of that 
distinguished Chairman, as it is defined in the rule of the House. 
Applying that test, what is the subject of this bill? The 


shall be admitted free into the markets of the United States 
from all nations. That is the subject—free admission of those 
articles into the markets of the United States from all nations; 
and the amendment which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] proposes is in effect simply this: The free admission of 
all these articles from all nations except Germany. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois merely puts into 
diplomatic form that exception. It is intended to except from 
the nations that shall be allowed free entry that one nation 
which excludes the potash used in fertilizers. Therefore, the 
exception is a part of the rule. The rule is the subject, and 
when you make an exception to the general rule, that exception 
must be germane, for it is a part of the same thing. 

When you say in that bill that you admit these articles free 
from all nations, you put in the subject of free admission from 
all nations; and when you say all nations except a certain clas- 
sification of nations, then you have merely put in an exception 
that applies to the same subject, or that belongs to the same 
subject, or, in the language of Mr, Carlisle, the proposed amend- 
ment is a motion or proposition on a subject the same as that 
under consideration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, if the gentleman is right that it would be in order and 
germane to except Germany, then why could we not except 
every nation on earth by name, one by one? 

Mr. HINDS. Oh, I assume there are some things that you 
would not do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
status, 


Mr, HINDS. Parliamentarily, perhaps, you could. 


I am speaking of the pariiamentary 


In addition | 


5 | 


| 


' 





cited the decision that the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
has called to the attention of the Chair, by Mr. Carlisle, the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, Mr. SHERMAN, 
held it was out of in the decision that I read to the 
[Applause in the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Chairman, may I ¢all the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama to the great distinction between these 
two cases. The Chairman did not then 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought the gentleman tried to draw 
in his speech a moment ago, and I 


order, 


did not 
see it. 
Mr. HINDS. Perhaps I might make the gentleman see it 
now. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will suggest to the gentleman that 


he had half of the time that was left for debate. 

Mr. HINDS. Oh, as the gentleman was indulging in remi- 
niscences which are the common treasure of both of us, I did 
not know but what I might participate in the 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the decision of Mr. Car- 
lisle that the gentleman from Maine has just referred to was 
called to the attention of the Chair 14 years ago, and the Chair 
in his decision distinctly said that that decision did not cover 
this case in point. 

As I said, the distinguished gentleman from Maine was stand- 
ing at that desk, the parliamentary adviser of the Chair at that 
time. What I say is this, that if it was not in order to change 


memories. 


| the Dingley bill by offering an amendment that put trust-made 


articles on the free list at that point, it is clearly not in order 


| to change the substance of this bill, that is a free-list bill, 


by adding to it an amendment that under certain conditions 
would make it a tax-ridden bill. Therefore I think the deci- 
sion of the Chair is not only clearly in order, but it is clearly 
within the precedents that have been established for many years 
by that side of the House. [Applause on the Democratic side. ]} 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman define 


from Alabama 


| what a trust-made article is in contradistinction of the amend- 
subject of this bill is that a certain enumerated list of articles | ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, to put any article on the free 


| list would be the same thing. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the decision of the Chair stood 
as the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by inserting after the word “States” the 
following: “from a country, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government, being the product thereof, which does not impose any ex 
port duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind what 


amend 


soever upon, or which does not prohibit or restrict in any way the 
exportation of, news-print paper, wood pulp, or pulp wood.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


| order that I made as to the other amendments, and for the same 


reason, atid I make the further point of order—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
order that the appeal is dilatory. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, it is not dilatory. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is; the Chair has passed upon this 
question twice. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care how the Chair rules on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that it is the same question. 

Mr. MANN. Has the Chair ruled upon the point of order? 


The point 


make the point of 
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The CHATRMAN. The Chair did not hear the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I 
order that the appeal is dilatory. 
passed on the same question and the Chair has sustained the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will be 
Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to be heard? 

Mr. MANN. I do not desire to be heard. 

The CHATRMAN. 
Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 


make the point of 


sustained. 
Mr. HILL. 
amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
im amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, at the end of line 5, add the following: 

“Provided, That the exemption from duty on the articles named in 
tlie following paragraphs shall constitute the minimum tariff of the 
United States thereon, and that the rates of duty prescribed upon 
seid articles in an act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and. encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,’ approved August 5, 1909, shall constitute the maxi 
mum tariff of the United States upon said articles; and whenever 
after the passage of this act, and so long thereafter as the President 
shall be satisfied, in view of the character of the concessions granted 
by the minimum rates herein provided, that the government of any 
foreign country im no terms or restrictions, either in the way of 
tariff rates or provisions, trade or other regulations, charges, exactions, 
or in any. other manner, directly or indirectly, upon the aoe 
into or the sale in such foreign country of any agricultural, - 
faetured, or other product of the United States, which —- 
criminate against the United States or the products. thereof, an 
such foreign country pays no export bounty or imposes no export duty 
or prohibition ee the exportation of any article to the United States 
whieh unduly criminates against the United States or the products 
thereof, and that such foreign country accords to the agricultural, 
manufactured, or other products of the United States treatment which 
is’ reciprocal and equivalent, the m and thereafter, upon proclama- 
tion: to this effect by the Presi of the United States, all of the 
articles named in the following paragraphs when imported into the 
United States, or any of its possessions. (except_the Philippine Islands 
and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), from such foreign coun shall 
be admitted under the terms of the minimum tar of the United 
States as prescribed herein. The proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent under the authority hereby conferred and the application of the 
minimum: tariff thereupon may, in accordance with the facts as found 
by the ent, extend to the whole of any foreign country; or may 
be confined to or exclude from its effect amy dependency, colony, or 
other political subdivision having authority to adopt and enforce 
tariff legislation, or to: impose restrictions or regulations, or to grant 
concessions wpon the exportation or importation of articles which are 

into the United States. Whenever sident 
shall be satisfied that the conditions which led to the issuance of the 
proclamation hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall issue a 
proclamation to this effect, and 90 days thereafter the provisions of 
the maximum tariff herein prescribed shall be applied to the importa- 
tion of articles from such country. Whenever the provisiens of the 
maximum tariff herein prescribed of the United States shall be ap- 
plicable to articles imported from any foreign country, they shall be 
applicable to the products of such country, whether imported: directly 


’ 


from the country of production or otherwise. 


During the reading of the above, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
= that. this is. out ef order, on the same grounds I made 

etore. 

Mr. HILD. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask for the further 
reading of the amendment; but I am offering the amendment 
im good faith. I will ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment, without further reading, may be printed in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection. 

Mr. HILL. And then I want to be heard on the point of 
order, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 


unanimous consent that the proposed amendment may be 
printed, without being further read, as a part of his remarks. 
Is: there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. HILL. Now, Mr, Chairman, I wish to be heard on the 
point of order. As I drew this amendment, Mr. Chairman, orig- 
inally, I had in it the proposition against which the Chair has 
ruled, providing that importations coming from countries which 
laid a duty upon like importations from this country should be 
dutiable, I have stricken it out, without regard to whether I 
consider the decision of the Chair correct or not. I have 
stricken it out in deference to his decision, and the amendment 
as it now stands, Mr. Chairman, bears practically on only one 
point. If you will look at the bill you will find it is to go into 
effect om and after the day following its passage. It is cer- 
tainly in order to amend the bill providing when the bill shall 
take effect, and the amendment which I propose provides it 
shall not go into effect until the President has issued his procla- 
mation, providing that certain countries have not made discrimi- 
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nations against exports from this country into those countri 


| on agricultural and other products. 


The committee has already | 


overruled. | 


It is solely a question of time. Now, I submit, not to yo 
parliamentary knowledge, but to your common sense, the pro; 
sition whether an amendment here providing that this bill sh 
not go into effect until a certhin date would not be in order 
for example, that the bill shall not go inte effect until the S|, 


| day of May, 1918, or that it shall not go into effect for s 


| months, 
The question is, Shall the decision of the | 


This proposition is that it shall not go into effect unti 
certain facts have been ascertained by the President. It docs 


| net cliange an item in the bill; it does not cover anything exce)) 
The question was tuken, and the decision of the Chair was | 


what is mentioned in the bill; it does not provide any higher 


| duties than those that now exist; but it does provide that you 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following | 


free list just as you have got it shall go into effeet, not on the 


| date provided in this bill, but on another date; to be determined 


| certain facts. 


by the President of the United States after he las: ascertained 
If that is not germane, if it does not fit this 
particular proposition, purely a question of time, then no amend- 
ment can be offered to this measure, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas: Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Suppose the President never ascer- 
tains those facts and never issues a proclamation? 

Mr. HILL. Then it would never go into effect. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The bill would not go into effect? 

Mr. HILL. The bill would not go: into: effect. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. And you absolutely defeat it by an 
amendment, and change the object of the bill? 

Mr. HILE. Absolutely. If you suppose such a condition of 
things as that is possible, then you ought to vote against it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas.. That admission makes it very clear 
your amendment is not in order. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. It is offered in absolute good faith. 
I want to say; furthermore, that I have prepared. 10 or a dozen 
amendments to this bill, every one of them absolutely in good 
faith, in order to perfect it. If this amendment is not german 
none of them is. That amendment. is just as germane to this 
bill as the maximum and minimum provision is to the Payne 
tariff bill, and, as I have drawn it, it leaves it now simply a 
question of time as to when it shall go into effect; and have 
we not a right’ to amend that? Have we not perfect power, \Ir. 
Chairman, to do that? You say this bill shall go into eff 
on and after its passage. I say this, that it shall go into eff 
not on and after its passage, but when the President shall hay 
ascertained certain facts he shall issue his proelamation and tlic 
bill shall go into effect then, and not until then. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, in answer to the gentleman, you 
might make it take effect at a certain time, but. when 5 
couple with it provisions that make it impossible to ever become 
operative then your amendment is not germane. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman’s question impugns the good fait) 
of any administration. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Oh, no; I do not impugn the good 
faith, but say if the gentleman’s other amendments are | 
more germane than this he would better offer them all now, 
and we will vote them all down at once. 

Mr. HIG. Will the gentleman hold that an amendm 
offered substituting for “on the day after the passage of {! 
act” the words “the Ist day of January, 1912,” would be 
order? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think it would as to time, Dut 
where you couple with it conditions making it impossible f 
it ever to take effect, that is another question. 

Mr. HTL. The question of whether it is impossible or » 
has nothing to do with the case. 

Mr. NORRIS: Will the gentleman yield, so that I may 2s\ 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] a question? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr: NORRIS. The gentleman from Texas has based li: 
objection to the amendment offered by the gentleman fro) 
Conneetieut on the ground that it is impractical and will n 
go into effect, because he thinks the President would not ( 
what the amendment contemplates. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is only one of the conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman if that has any 
thing to do with the determination of the parliamentary situ 
ation? Suppose his amendment provided that, instead of the 
day following the passage of this act, as stated in the bill, | 
should not go into effect for 100 years after the passage of th 
act. Now, that would be impracticable, but would it not be i! 
order as a parliamentary proposition? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would say to the gentleman, no; 
that would be absurd and nonsensical, and it would not be enter- 





| 






191i. 


ined for a minute, because it would defeat the purpose and | 
effect of the bill. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
ting against the amendment, but it would not be any reason | 
‘hy the Chair should hold it out of order. 
Mr. HILL. Just one moment, in answer to the question of | 
the gentleman from Texas—— 
a NORRIS. I wanted to ask him another question. I 
I HILL. In answer to the question of the gentleman from 
rexen I will answer it from the terms of the amendment, which | 
I will not read, as to when it will go into effect and how. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I heard a part of it, but not all of it. | 
| 
| 





I admit that it would be a good reason for | 


Mr. HILL. Upon proclamation by the President of the 
United States to this effect— 


that all the articles named in the fol! 


wing paragraphs, when ae 
into the United States or any of its 


possessions, except the Ph _— 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, from such foreign coun 
tries shall be admitted under the terms of the minimum tariff of ‘the 
United States, as prescribed herein. 

I am not offering this amendment to embarrass you. I want 
this amendment incorporated in order to put this bill in such : 
sh ape that we can get a lever under some of these countries | 

at are not dealing fairly with us [applause on the Republican 
side}, and in order that we shall get from them some consid 
eration for what we propose to give them. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman that he 
is not embarrassing us at all, because, as this session progresses, 
we shall give the people all the relief to which they are en- | 
titled in the direction referred to by the gentleman. [Applause | 


on the Democratic side.] | 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am not talking politics at all. | 
I want to see good legislation enacted. If this bill is to go 
into effect, I want to see it go into effect in such a way as will 
do us some good, and I can not understand how an amendment 
of this kind, which relates simply and solely to the time of its 
going into effect and to the manner of its going into effect—an 
amendment that provides for and practically indorses your free 
list—should not be considered germane and in order. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am afraid the good legislation 
which the gentleman refers to would be too sectional, and not 
extend Siceuaternt the country, and therefore believe that the 
gentleman’s amendment would change the object of this whole 
law, and prefer to stand on it as it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in my own 
right. I want to call the attention of the gent!eman from Texas 
{[Mr. Henry] and cther Members of the House to the fact that 
his objections to this amendment and his reasons for eslling 
it out of order have no basis whatever in reason or in logic. He 
says it will defeat the purposes of the bill. Of course the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut wil! noi 
defeat the purposes of the bill, but even if it is does change it, 
it is not out of order as a parliamentary proposition. There 
is a difference, and the gentleman ought to be able to see it, 
between voting against an amendment because he does not favor 
it and holding ont of order one which he does not favor. He 
says it would defeat the object of the bill. Suppose the amend- 
ment were offered here to strike out the enacting clause of the | 
bill. Would the gentleman hold that that was out of order? | 
Yet the effect of it would be to defeat the bill. 

He says an amendment that would change the date on which 
the bill shall go into effect would be out of order if it defeated 
the purpose of it. Instead of having it go into effect the next 
day after it is passed, as the bill provides, suppose I offered 
an amendment here to the effect that it should go into effect on 
the second day after. Would that be in order? I will ask the 
gentleman from Texas, Would it not be in order to say it 
should go into effect on the second day instead of the first day 
after its passage? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think that would be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. But suppose the amendment provided that it 
should go into effect the next year. Would that be in order? 
Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. One might offer an amendment pro 
viding that the bill should go into effect next day or next year, 
and in either case the bill would still become effective. It 
would be a reasonable amendment. But when you say it shal! 
not go into effect until a hundred years from now you defeat 
the object and purpese of it and change the trend and effect of 
the legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ah, the gentleman draws a line. It must 
follow, as a matter of parliamentary law, that the Chairman 


Connecticut 
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has no right to draw that line, 
when we vote on the an ‘1 lment. 


change the pure question of time as to when an act shall take 





| which I think will ciarify th« 
| reciprocity bill. 
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and we can use our judgmen 


Ir. SHERLEY. I want to suggest to the gentieman this 
| idea, which scems to have been forgotten by him and ea 
Member on that side he House in discussing the proposition : 
Broadly spea! neral rule of parliamentary law 
the cl has noftl » do with the substance, but nn 
le only » fortn e ¢ man ) eC, W ede ti 
Mr. NORRIS re 
Mr. SHERLI Bt his proposition : ul trut 
that when you bave raised the question of 
very virtue of the poi i of order y uu do re re ) der; 
t only of form, but of substance, to the extent of seeing 
whether it is germane or not, and that must be so. Now, it 
further, the vice of the g 


ihe gentleman will permit me 
an’s proposition is this: Ma 





nifestly it would be in ord 


. NORRIS. Let me ask the gentleman right there 


I’. SH TERI iE 7. Yes. 


2 NOR LIS. Would it be in order as a parliamentary pro 


to provide that it shall not go into effect for three years 
- it is pessed? 
SHERLEY. I think so 





Would it be in order to provide that it shall 
not go into effect for 10 years? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sri 


r. NOR 





EY] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] will have to 
etile their dispute. If that be true, let me ask the gentleman, 
d it not be in order to previde that it should not go into 


ffect until after some investigation had been made, like that 
vided for here, to be made by the President? 
Mir. SHERLEY. Now the gentleman comes to the real propo 
sition that I would bave come to if he had let me finish my idea. 
vestionably it is in order to put a limitation of time purely, 


but whenever you make that limitation of time conditioned 


| upon a fact precedent, that changes the entire character of the 


bill. Then under the rule of germaneness it is not in order. 
{Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The geutleman’s abstract proposition is cor- 
rect: and if we had amendment here the effect of which 
would, for instance, provide for a crime—for stealing a horse 
fer robbing a bank, or for something of that kind—his objection 
would be geod; but this amendment dees not do any of those 
things. Neither do any of these amendments that have been 


offered do any of those things. It is the common 
puriiamentary procedure to provide that a bill shall not go 
into effect—as, for instance, in the reciprocity bill, that it shall 
1 Canada shall provide for the enforcement of 
some particular law. 

Mir. SHIERLiLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORKiS. This amendment proposes that this shall go 
inte effect when the President shall have done certain things. 
I am not arguing whether the amendment is a good one or not. 
fhat is net the preposition here. The entire argument that 
| gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
chairman of the great Committee on Rules, is 
that it ought to be held out of order by the Chairman, because 
the amendment in fact is something that you ought to vote 
against. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The 


practice of 


zo inte effect whe 


has been made, at least by the 


Hienry], the 


gentleman has used an illustration 
matter very much, namely, the 
Does the gentleman think it would have been 
in order on the reciprocity bill to provide that that bill should 
net go into effect until a similar reciprocity treaty had been 
made with all the nations of the earth? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is quite a different case entirely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The very effect of that would be to change 
the reciprocity bill into a genera! tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. While I believe that is true, it 
does not apply here at all. It has no application to this par 
ticular bill that we are considering, or to this particular amend 
ment, because this seeks to do nothing of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. This deals with all the nations of the earth 
and the reciprocity bill does not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman’s 
tion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. NORR IS Yes. 

Mr. HENR ‘of Texas. The gentleman misapprehended me 
if he thought I said this amendment ought to be held out of 


illustration has no ap] 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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order because we ought to vote against it. I did not say that. | Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Is not the objection raised ), 


I said it ought to be held out of order because it changed the 
purposes of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the gentleman said if we offered an 
amendment that it would not go into effect this year—that 
ought to be held out of order. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes—— 
Mr. NORRIS. Well, I submit the gentleman’s idea and 
respectfully call it to the attention of the gentleman from 


Kentucky [Mr, Suertey] and they can decide it between them. 
Now, I want to say that I have no other object than to pursue 
parliamentary tactics here that shall not in the future come 
home to bother any of us. I have no political or partisan feel- 
ing in this matter, but I want to call attention to the fact that 
you can not afford, regardless of what the political exigencies 
of the moment may appear to be, to hold out of order amend- 
ments of this kind that any man knows, if he will exercise his 
ordinary common sense and good judgment and dismiss his 
prejudices, are in order; and they ought to be met squarely and 
fairly. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say only a 
few words, so that the Recorp can show clearly the parlia- 
mentary situation as to this amendment as I see it. The 
present tariff laws have a first section that relates to these 
articles that are taxed and another section that relates to the 
free list. 

Mr. MANN. 
section. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about this bill. 

Mr. MANN. And I am talking about the Payne tariff law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, call it a paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I did not help make up the bill, as the gentle- 
man did, but I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about a paragraph, if 
not a section—and another section or paragraph that contains 
the administrative features of the bill. In those administrative 
features of the bill it provides for a minimum and maximum 
tariff rate on all dutiable articles imported into this country, 
the minimum tariff rate to be the present law and the maxi- 


Oh, the gentleman is mistaken; it is all in one 





| President— 


the gentleman from Texas disposed of by this fact, that 1 
gentleman from Connecticut acts under the same presumpt 
in offering this amendment that the gentleman from Alaba 
does in presenting the bill, and that is that the President 
the United States will perform his duty? 

Mr. HILL. Of course; and I would assume that of a: 
tepublican, Democrat, or Socialist. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. In other words, if the ame 
ment offered by the gentleman is adopted, its going into ef 
will depend upon the act of the President. If the bill offe: 
by the gentleman from Alabama is passed by this House, 
becoming a law will depend also upon the act of the Presid 
in attaching his signature to it. In both cases a presidenti,! 
act is essential before the law becomes effective. 

Mr. HILL. Why, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment. The Chair is ready to rule on the pending amendment. 
The Chair does not hold and would not hold that an amenid- 
ment providing that this bill should not go into effect for one 
year or any number of years would not be in order. That is 
not this amendment. It does not purport to be the purpose of 
the amendment, but the amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, 
completely changes the scope and purpose of the bill in its sub- 
stance, and is not germane, and, for the reasons already stated, 
the point of order is sustained. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota, Mr. Chairman, I offer tl 


| following amendment. 


mum tariff rate to be 25 per cent more than the present law. | 


The gentleman’s amendment does not change the date when this 
shall go into effect. 
nrcucles enumerated in this bill and creates a new maximum 
aud minimum tariff law in reference to these particular arti- 
cles. It has nothing to do with the date. It is absurd to 
claim that it merely changes the date. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] knows better than that, if some other 
gentlemen do not. I changes the substance of the law; it re- 
enacts a new maximum and minimum tariff law in this coun- 
try so far as these articles are concerned, and says that this 
free list shall be the minimum rate and the Payne tariff law 
the maximum rate. 

Now, if the Chair was right in holding in accordance with 
this decision of the Chairman, Mr. SuHerMan, 14 years ago, that 
it was not in order to take an article off the dutiable list and 
put it on the free list, it is certainly not in order for this 
amendment to take it from the free list and reenact, so far as 
these articles are concerned, a new maximum and minimum 
tariff law for the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, we have certain articles in the 
Payne bill on the dutiable list. The majority come in here and 
say that we want to put a certain number of those articles, 
giving the names of them, on the free list. There is the 
situation. You can say what you please in order to mystify it. 
You want to put upon the free list 20 or more articles that 
are now on the dutiable list. I come in with an amendment 
and I say, Yes, when the President shall issue his proclama- 
tion, and so long as the conditions exist under which the procla- 
mation is issued, your articles shall stay on the free list. If at 
any time in his judgment it is not for the welfare of the United 
States, and if other countries are treating us unfairly, he shall 
withdraw his proclamation, so that you stand with your free 
list in perpetuity, subject to fair and honest and honorable 
treatment by the other nations of the world, and we are entitled 
to that. It is simply a question not only of your free list going 
into effect now, but how long it shall be in operation. If you 
intend to say we are going to do it on and after the time of the 
passage of this bill and in no other way, and there shall be no 
amendment to the time when it is to go into operation, of course 
my amendment is out of order, and I am through offering 
umendments. 

But if we have the privilege of offering amendments as to 
when it shall go into effect, we have the privilege of making 
one of the conditions the time of the issuance of the proclama- 
tion by the President of the United States. 


The gentleman’s amendment takes the | 


| I have offered this amendment in perfect good faith. 


rr 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, after the word “ articles,” in line 4, page 1, 
“the growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same po 
of order I made against the other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania off 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ States” insert: 


“ Provided, That boots and shoes shall be exempt from duty « 
when imported from a country which admits free of duty boots and 


’ 


shoes of American manufacture.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of o1 
for the same reason that it is similar to the amendments offer 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just one word 
Germa 
France, and certain other countries impose a duty of 30 |» 
cent on American boots and shoes, and it seems to me in ordcr, 
Mr. Chairman, to add to this bill a provision that we should 
admit free of duty only boots and shoes from those countries, 
and there are one or two, which admit boots and shoes of our 
manufacture free of duty. Now, of course, if the point of 
order is sustained it will prevent the House or this Committce 
of the Whole House from voting upon this amendment and 
will prevent discussion of its merits. I had hoped that tlie 
gentleman from Alabama would not insist upon making his 
point of order. If he does, in view of the rulings already mace, 
it is useless to consume time upon the discussion. I do 10! 
agree that the rulings already made have been correct, bui of 
course they will be followed. I hope the gentleman from Ala- 
bama will permit a vote to be taken upon this amendment 
which is so important to the boot and shoe industry of tlic 
United States, and to that end will not insist upon his point 
of order. I should like to discuss the amendment upon i's 
merits, if the point is withdrawn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I must insist upon tlc 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Page 1, line 5: 

“Provided, That in the absence of any special agreement between 
the United States and any other country, when the Tariff Board, or i's 
legally designated successors, determines that the labor cest of pro 


ducing any article mentioned in this bill is less in any foreign country 
than in the United States, a duty shall be im ual to such 


difference when any such article is imported into the United States.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order, 








1911. 





The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. [Ap- 
Jlause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 5, page 1, add “from any otber nation.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard briefly 
on that point of order. The other amendments have been in 
effect held to be out of order because they changed the bill. 
Now, this amendment does not change the Dill a particle. It 
does not add anything to it; it does not take anything away from 
it; its legal effect would be absolutely the same if it were adopted 
as it would be if it were not adopted; and it seems if all amend- 
ments are out of order because they change the bill, we, at least, 
might prepare one that would be in order because it does not 
change the bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order in this instance is 
overruled. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
an amendment, I—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offers an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN, I offer an amendment by inserting at the end 
of the amendment which is proposed the following, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows 


Add after the amendment Past: 

‘Being the product thereof, which imposes no tax or duty or restric- 
tion, by way © ere or otherwise, upon the importation from the 
United States of live cattle, meats of all kinds, fresh, dried, smoked, 

salted, in brine, canned, or prepared or preserved in any manner.” 


Mr. NORRIS. I accept the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman offers 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


order against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois to the amendment that is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Does the Chair decline to hear me on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair does not care to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Very briefly? It is impossible to hear the Chair 
at this point on the floor. 

The CHATRMAN. 
best to keep order, but can not do so all the time. 

Mr. MANN. Does the Chair decline to hear me on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair sustaining the point of order. 
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tleman from Illinois had offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment, and the gentleman from Alabana made the point of 
order against the amendment, which was sustained by the 
Chair. The Chair then recognized the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. O_atsvrep] to offer an amendment, but there was 
great confusion in the Hall. The Chair has no disposition to 
eut off an appeal. from a ruling of the Chair, so, holding the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. MANN] 
as not in order, yet if he insists on his appeal the Chair will 
put it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appeal. 
a moment on it. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] offered an amend- 
ment providing for imports coming into the United States from 
all foreign nations. Now, it has always been the rule as parlia 
mentary law that it was within the power of the legislative 
body to make a limitation or exception from the general rule 
laid down; that where the proposition is to admit products com 
ing from all foreign nations, that embraces products coming 
from less than all foreign nations, and it is within the power of 
the legislative body to limit by taking the lesser number rather 
than the whole number. If you propose a proposition providing 
for a hundred things, it is within the power of the legislative 
body to take a lesser number by amendment. 

While I think that this proposition demonstrates the absurdity 
of holding that the other amendments were not in order, yet 
the Chair having now held that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is in order, I do not see how it is possible 
to escape the conclusion that my amendment to his amendment 
is also in order. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

He proposes to admit products from all foreign nations. I 
propose to admit products from all foreign nations which do so 
and so. The greater includes the lesser. The proposition offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska includes the amendment which 
I have offered, and we have the right to put it in the form of 
an amendment so that we take in a less number than is pro- 
posed by the original amendment. 

Every principle of parliamentary law, every decision which 
has ever been made prior to to-day, holds that that amendment 
and that proposition is in order when it is presented. If the Chair 


I wish to be heard for 


| had followed the ruling that he had already made, he would 


have ruled out the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. But having admitted it, it is subject also to ger- 
mane amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I merely have this to 


| say: It has been repeatedly held—held so often that it is not 


necessary to cite the precedents to the House—that where an 
amendment is offered to a germane amendment but which is 
not germane to the original paragraph it is not in order. 

Now, the Chair has held, and the committee had already held, 
that the amendment that the gentleman from Illinois now offers 


| was not germane to the original paragraph of the bill, and to 


offer it to an amendment that is held to be in order still makes 


| yalid the point that it is not germane to the amendment—just 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


order that the appeal comes too late. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, no; it does not come too late. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I withhold my amendment. 
It seems there is one already pending. I had forgotten that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]+is still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. I move that all debate on the pending amendment be 
now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


There is an appeal pending. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


as valid as if it were made to the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. There has been no debate on that. 

Mr, NORRIS. I would like to be heard briefly on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the appeal be closed in five minutes. I make it five minutes, 
and yield that time to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate upon the appeal be closed in five minutes. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall consume 
all that time, even, but I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair and the attention of the committee to the particular 
words that are included and that constitute the amendment 
which I offered. It adds in line 5, after the end of the line, 
these words: “ From any other nation.” 

Now, assuming that that amendment is in order—it has been 


| so held by the Chair, and no appeal has been taken, and that 


I made the point of order that the ap- | 


peal was too late. Has the Chair ruled on that? The gentle- | 


man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was in his seat, and the gentle- | 


| 


man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Otmstep] rose and offered an | 


amendment. He yielded the floor, and some time after the 
Chair had ruled. 
Mr. KENDALL. There was some dilatoriness arising, I 
aa from the fact that the gentlemen could not bear the 
a 
The CHAIRMAN. It is true that the gentieman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] had offered his amendment, and the gen- 


much is determined. The amendment is therefore in order. 
Suppose, now, when I had offered that amendment I had said 
instead, “ from any other nation except Great Britain.” Would 
that exception have made any difference in the parliamentary 


situation? Or suppose I had said, “from any other nation 
except those which are at war with us.’ That would not have 
made any difference with the parliam« ry situation. 

Suppose I nad added, “from any « ion except those 
that are now putting an export tax uy» :modities.” 


That would not have made any difference with tl: 
tary situation, although I confess each one of them 


parliamen- 
might make 
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a difference as to whether we would vote for or against the 
amendment. 

Suppose I had said, “From any other nation except those 
that refused to admit certain articles from our country free,” 
or had made any other exceptions. Is there anyone who would 
say that from a parliamentary standpoint, from a legal stand 
point, it would make any difference with the amendment? Now, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] simply puts a limitation on the amendment that I have 
offered. It is no more than as though to an appropriation bill 
appropriating $50,000 he had offered an amendment making 
it $25,000, or than if he had put a limitation on it that the 
$50,000 should not be expended until certain conditions had 
been complied with. It is a proposition that has been up in 
this House at least ever since I have been a Member of it, 
and without any exception it has always been held by all 
chairmen who have ever presided in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union that such amendments were 
in order. [Applause on the Republican side.] Why, gentle- 
men, you do not- have to be parliamentarians in order to de- 
termine this. You only have to exercise ordinary common 
horse sense in order to be able to see clearly that this limita- 
tion, proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, to this amendment that has been held to be in order 
makes no difference as far as the parliamentary situation is 
concerned; and if we will follow our ordinary idea of fair- 
ness and justice and throw aside all other feeling there can be 
but one holding, and that is that this amendment, offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the amendment 
offered by myself, is absolutely in order under every precedent 
and every rule of law, equity, and common sense. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. His amendment, in effect, 
amounted to nothing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I said; but it seemed to be a 
pretty good thing to hang something on that did amount to 
something. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not change the text of the bill at 
all. The paragraph applies to all nations without that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. 
meaning of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not change the meaning of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair said it did not change the text of the 
bill. It does change the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It simply makes that certain which was 
clearly implied before. Now, to contend that an amendment 
which is not germane may be offered as an amendment to one 
which is germane, the Chair wishes to say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, with all respect, has never been held by any 
parliamentarian within the knowledge of the Chair. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. I wish to ask whether the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska does not change the bill in this re- 
spect—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 

Mr. HILL. I wish simply to ask, does it not change the bill 
in this sense, that in the gentleman’s bill importations will be 
into the United States from all nations? Now, under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, would it not affect Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Hawaii? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss 
that proposition. Debate is closed, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The question being taken, the decision of the Chair was sus- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ the,” strike out “day following tie 
ae se this act,” and insert in lieu thereof “1st day of January, 


It does change the text of the bill but not the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, Does the gentleman desire to discuss 
the amendment? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; it is perfectly plain. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let us vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendn 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
‘ ame nd by inserting, after line 

oo ‘npolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not ey 
ing 150 square inches, not specially provided for by law.’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
order that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the | 
of order. I would like to hear the gentleman from Ala}. 
first. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think it is so app: 
that it is not germane to the bill that I will be glad to |, 
the gentleman explain how it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman f; 
Tilinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I hay; 
offered proposes to put window glass of the size 10 by is, 
such as is used very largely in farmers’ windows, upon 
free list. The title of this bill is to place on the free list ax 
cultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, | 
and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, tin)er. 
lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles. The ti 
of the bill would cover window glass—farmers’ window ¢!):ss 
This bill has been frequently denominated the farmers’ fre 
list bill. I have proposed an amendment to put farmers’ win- 
dow glass on the free list. It is covered by the title of the )jj! 

Now, will it be said that no item can be added to this free-lis; 
bill except the ones which have been incorporated in it |y ; 
Democratic caucus? Is there nothing that can be added to the 
bill? As a parliamentary proposition, are the gentlemen on 
that side of the House so afraid to vote upon amendments { 
they propose to violate every principle of parliamentary law ; 
it has been enunciated hundreds of times by chairmen in that 
chair? What is the distinction in the bill between plows on the 
free list and window glass on the free list? If the bill had said 
to put on window glass and not plows, would it be in order to 
name plows on the free list? This bill does not undertak: 
name every item not in the title. The gentleman has a projpo- 
sition on the bill to put on all other agricultural impleme 
any kind and description in general language. Will it b 
that in an ordinary tariff bill you can not add new items {: 
bill? Is the Chair prepared to hold that in a free-list bil! « 
articles can not be mentioned and provided for in tl: 
Have we reached that point in parliamentary control in 
House that this House is powerless to add any item to the )) 
The Chair ruled a moment ago that we could not add an an 
ment, because it would restore some of these items to 1 
dutiable list. Is the Chair now prepared to rule that you 
not add any item to this bill because it will take an item a\ 
from the dutiable list? Have we neither the power to add t: 
bill nor take from the bill? What is the object in meeting 
Why not let the Chair pass the biil after the gentleman from 
Alabama has presented it to the House. [Applause on the | 
publican side.] 

Now, farmer’s window glass is just as necessary for thie 
farmer as cotton gins or horserakes. It may be in some )r'ts 
of the country they do not need window glass so much as tlicy 
do in other parts; but in the great North and Northwest \ 
dows are necessary, and window glass is necessary for windows 
This proposes to exempt from duty that kind of glass, size 1! 
by 15, which the farmers use, which the laborer uses, w! 
goes into the cheaper homes, and provides that that sh: 
upon the free list. 

Is it not in order to provide that we may put this char: 
of article upon the free list? Is there no way by which Cul 
gress can do that? Here is a bill pending before us to })u 
“other articles” upon the free list. “ Other articles” inc 
any article which can be mentioned, and I insist that the Ilouse 
has the power, if it chooses to exercise it, to adopt the ame! 
ment and that it is not for the Chair to say this changes | 
substance or the character of the bill. The amendment w! 

I have offered is germane to the bill. It is offered es a li 
paragraph. To say that an amendment to put another arti 
on the free list is not germane to a free-list bill is to n 
yourself ridiculous in the eyes of the people. You have ©! 
into power by claiming that you wanted to have greater |')- 
erality in rules, and yet no Chairman during my 14 years “! 
service in this House has ever ruled as you are now asking 
present Chairman to rule. It is not akin to the case whicli lis 
been cited, where it was held that under a tariff bill carryi- 
a dutiable list and a free list it was not in order to insert in a 
dutiable list an item on the free list. That is a matter of 


5, page 1, as a new paragrap! 
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make-up of the bill. But no Chairman has ever held in any 
tariff bill that it was not in order, at the proper place, to put 
eny item on the free list or any item upon the dutiable list. 
When the present Vice President of the United States, Mr. 
SueRMAN, was in the chair he did not rule that it was not in 
order when you reach the free list to add any item to the free 
list. He did not rule when you were on the dutiable list that 
vou could not put any item on the dutiable list; he only ruled 
that when considering one of these lists, the dutiable or the 
free list, that that was not the proper place to insert an item 
relating to the other; and I insist that we have a right to have 
a fair—as I believe we will have—ruling from the Chair unde- 
terred by terror of a Democratic caucus. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] this morning cited Jefferson’s Manual as to 
what was germane and what was admitted as germane to a 
pill pending before the House. Of course, under general par- 
liamentary law the latitude of amendment is very much greater 
than it has been in this House for many years. From time to 
time the House has found it necessary in order to do business 
to hold down amendments in the House and in Committee of 
the Whole to the subject matter of the bill pending before the 
House or Committee of the Whole. We in the past for many 
years have seen bills brought into this House where the ma- 
jority were unwilling to submit them to the consideration of the 
House for any amendment. When the Payne tariff bill, with all 
its many sections affecting the entire tax laws of the United 
States, was submitted to this House for consideration, the 
House was allowed to vote on five separate propositions by a 
special rule prohibited from an opportunity for amendment, 
and some of the gentlemen whom I see before me now sitting 
on that side of the House who have contended that they were 
progressives and who have stood for the right of the people. to 
enact the law as their Representatives saw fit, are recorded in 
the records of this House in favor of voting for that rule that 
passed the Payne tariff bill with its 4,000 items [applause on 
the Democratic side] with only an opportunity to amend on five 
separate propositions. Now, since that time the President of 
the United States has said that he believed that it was wise to 
amend these tariff bills schedule by schedule, not to bring them 
all before the House en masse, but only to bring enough for the 
House to carefully consider and understand. Some of the pro- 
gressive Senators at the other end of this Capitol have offered 
a joint rule to limit amendments to bills brought into the House 
to the particular subject matter brought before the House, and 
it is apparent why that is necessary. The House in the begin- 
ning found it necessary to appoint committees in order that 
they might properly and carefully consider the legislation neces- 
sary in the country before it was admitted to this House. 

If you allow a bill to come before the House that has been 
considered by a committee and then leave it open to all kinds 
of amendments that have not been considered by the committee 
or digested at all, why you might as well abolish your Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the other committees of the 
House and say that the House will legislate itself without the 
assistance of committees. Now, carrying out that idea, in 
conformity with that idea legislation coming before this House 
should first be considered by the committees of the House—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). And tariff legislation 
should only be considered that was germane to the bill pend- 
ing—— 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do I understand that this bill was ever con- 
sidered by a committee? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, coming from the source—-— 

Mr. PAYNE. Never mind the source, answer the question if 
the gentleman can 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). A gentleman who has just 
been repudiated by the people of the United States on a bill that 
he claimed to have been considered is not in a position to ask 
as to whether this bill has been considered. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.} 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will allow me, it is not on 
account of the bill—not at all on account of the bill, but because 
of the lies that were told about it. 

_ Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am satisfied that the people of the 
United States thoroughly understood the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am satisfied that even the gentleman from 
Alabama has not understood it, from his report on this very 
bil. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
position that we have taken, to amend the tariff laws by sched- 
ules and by separate bills, if was deemed necessary that we 
should bring in a rule that wouid limit the consideration of 
the bills we brought before this House to the subject matter 
contained in those bills. We therefore at the beginning of 
this Congress adopted this rule: 

RULE XxXrI. 

Sec. 3. No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting 
which is not germane to the subject matter in the bill. 

Now, if language expresses anything, can it be more clear 
than that no amendment shall be in order which is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter in the bill? Now, I admit that 
that is a change of the rules of this House, to some extent. 
It is certainly a change of the law that existed under the par- 
liamentary procedure when Jefferson wrote his Manual. You 
can take the four corners of this bill—and it is a bill to put 
plows, agricultural implements, bagging and ties, leather, and 
boots and shoes, barbed wire and fencing, meats, flour, timber, 
sewing machines, and salt on the free list—and is there a 
single item or paragraph in the bill in which you can say that 
an amendment to put glass on the free list is germane to the 
subject matter in the bill? If you can relate it to any subject 
matter in the bill, I would like to see how you can do it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman mentioned everything except 
the last three words of the title. What is the significance of 
“and other articles” at the end of what the gentleman saw 
fit to recite? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is merely the title to the bill. I 
did not write the title to it. I introduced the bill without the 
title and it was written by the Clerk. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman recited the title to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought you meant the original. I 
did not recite the title to the bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman recited the title to the bill 
down to and including the word “ salt.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I must say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that I was not reading from the title, that I was read- 
ing from the bill, and, as I said, the bill was introduced with 
out the title, and he must refer to the clerks for the title. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This bill provides that all wire suitable 
for fencing shall be placed on the free list. In the gentleman's 
opinion, would not an amendment be in order putting all wire 
on the free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will discuss that when we reach that 
paragraph, if the gentleman desires to offer an amendment. I 
do not think an amendment to put glass on the free list is in 
order because there is wire in the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman wil! not say at this 
time that the amendment would not be in order? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will discuss the amendment when he 
offers it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much of 
interest to the leader of the majority in his remarks upon this 
point of order. He has had considerable latitude and, notwith- 
standing that latitude, from his standpoint his remarks evi- 
dently are germane to the point of order. Therefore I shall 
crave a little bit of latitude in replying to him touching this 
point of order. 

Here is a House of Representatives consisting of 391 Mem- 
bers, representing 92,000,000 people—a House with plenary 
power to do whatever a majority desires to do. It organizes, 
it adopts rules, it appoints committees, one of the greatest of 
which, if not the greatest—it is the greatest when revenue legis- 
lation is pending—is the Committee on Ways and Means. That 
committee is supposed to have prepared a bill and from the 
calendar reports that bill to the House, where it is now pend- 
ing. Under the rules that this House adopted, it goes to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
yet the gentleman says, “ What do you think a committee is 
for if the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union can change anything in the bill that this great Ways and 
Means Committee reports?” Great heavens! Is the Ways and 
Means Committee, consisting of 22 Members of this House, so 
great that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union can not even offer a germane amendment, and it be 
in order? “ Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed that he 
has grown so great?” [Applause and laughter.] Is the 
creature greater than the creator? “Oh,” but says the gentle- 
man, “we are estopped from offering this amendment, because 
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when the Payne tariff bill passed through the House after long 
debate and amendment, the House, under the rules of the 
House, adopted a special rule by majority vote of the House, 
under which that bill was specially considered, ordering the 
previous question after several days of discussion and pointing 
out what amendments might be offered, which was vitalized by 
action of the majority.” 

If with your majority you can not allow germane amend- 
ments to be considered, amendments that address themselves, 
in substance, to the provisions of this bill, then bring in your 
special rule, and then it becomes a rule oi the House when 
you vitalize it. It is a rule, then, of procedure by the grace of 
a majority and not by the grace of the creature that is created 
by the House. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman cites a special rule here—a change in the rule. 
It says: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which 


is not germane to the subject matter in the bill 


This is germane. It puts another article on the free list. 
What is this bill? It is a free-list bill. The rule further 
provides: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order which 
does not directly relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

What is every item in this bill? A free-list item. And if it 
is impossible either to add or to take from by germane amend- 
ment items on this bill, why then the majority has shackled 
itself and shackled the House, and any construction of this 
rule that keeps a majority from putting any or all items upon 
the free list, if there be a majority for such action, puts it in 
the power of one man, the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, to step in by his ruling 
and defy a majority. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, that is about all I want to say touching this matter 
upon its merits, which have been referred to. The amendment 
puts one additional item that the common people in this coun- 
try—farmers, agriculturists, and everybody—use, namely, com- 
mon window glass, upon the free list. Now, without regard 
to the merit of the amendment, you gentlemen on the other side 
will go to your constituency and say, “ We are the friends of 
the people.” [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
In so saying you may think, like the ostrich that sticks its 
head in the sand, that you are hiding your bodies, but you are 
not. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] undertakes to support his position by stating 
that the President of the United States and certain gentlemen 
at the other end of the Capitol have advocated the proposition 
that he now advocates. I want to say that neither the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any Republican or any Democrat 
has ever before to-day advocated the proposition now advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Alabama. The gentleman from 
Alabama and the majority have undergone a lightning change 
of position within the last 15 minutes. Up to the time that the 
amendment now pending was offered they took the position 
that this new rule, reading— 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill— 
should be construed as meaning “subject matter of” the bill, 
for they then said that the subject matter of this bill was the 
free list, and it being the free list, an amendment was not 
gerinane that interfered with the free list in any way. 

Now, they have got past that proposition, and with the 
amendment that is now pending they try to get the other 
construction, and say it is not the “subject matter of” the bill 
now, but it is the “ subject matter in” the bill. 
acne NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that the Chair, in making his decision, referred to the 
title of the bill as being a free-list bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, where, under any parliamentary prece- 
dent, or any rule of parliamentary law, was the ruling of the 
Chair justified on these amendments that had been offered, ex- 
cept upon the construction of this rule, that it was the “ subject 
matter of” the bill? 

If it had been construed as the subject matter in the bill, of 
course these amendments were then in order, every one of them; 
and I submit that you should not play fast and loose in the 
construction of this rule. You stood upon the other construc- 
tion then; you ought to be willing to stand upon it now. 
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And further, the second part of this rule provides: 


Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order w) 
does not directly relate to the item to which the amendment is 
posed— 

If it was not for your prior construction, then it wou), 
in order to offer an amendment to every item in this bill, 
posing any duty that the mover of the amendment might ch 
and the only way that you could avoid that and hold it n 
order was by construing the first part of the rule as meaning 
“the subject matter of the bill.” 

Now the subject matter of the bill is the free list, and | 
being so, any amendment that proposes to extend the free 
is and must be clearly in order. Now the gentleman from ' 
bama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] says that if the construction of 
gentleman from Illinois shall prevail, then we will hav 
position of the House saying that it will legislate for itself, ) 
out the assistance of committees. But, Mr. Chairman, it 
eonstruction of the gentleman from Alabama shall prevail, 
we have the Democratic majority taking the position th 
committees will legislate for the country, without the assis 
of the House. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the majority « 
House do not wish to evade the true intent of this rule, a1 
willing to see it properly construed and enforced. 

When the rules were adopted, the gentlemen on the other 
were so well content with them that they did not see proper « 
to call for the yeas and nays and record their votes ac 
them. 

Let us take the rule to which they object and analyze it. 
are perfectly willing to defend its policy. Whether it is a 
or bad policy, that question has been passed upon by the I 
and the rule has been adopted. 

There are two parts to it. The Rule XXI, clause 3. [: 
analyze it for a moment. 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any : 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which does not directly 
to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

Is this amendment offered by the gentleman from I)! 
[Mr. MANN] germane to the subject matter in the bill? H 
offers it as a new section. What is the subject matter in 
bill? Let us look to its provisions for a moment. There 
10 subject matters in this bill; first, one relating to agricultur 
implements ; second, another to bagging for cotton, and so fort 
third, another pertaining to hoop or band iron, and so f 
fourth, another one relating to leather; fifth, another o1 
barbed-wire fencing, and so forth; sixth, another relating 
to beef and meats; seventh, another to buckwheat flour, and 
so forth; eighth, another including timber, lumber, and so fort); 
ninth, another one providing for sewing machines; and tent! 
and the last, one relating to salt. 

Does this amendment offered by the gentleman from I[]/i! 
[Mr. MANN] relate to any one of these ten subjects. 

For illustration, if it were an amendment relating to som 
kind of “leather” that is not contained in the bill, then un- 
doubtedly the amendment would be in order; but it goes beyvnd 
the subject matter of this free-list bill altogether and injects 
it another and different subject, and therefore it can not )ssi- 
bly be germane to the subject matter herein embraced. Any) 
can take the bill and read the various items enumerated 311 


set out there, and it is plain that the amendment does not 2))))!) 
to a single one of them. 

Again, when you get down to the other phrase of the ¢! 
let us examine it from that standpoint. 

Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order w! 


oo not directly relate to the item to which the amendment is pr 
po: 


To what item in this bill does that amendment “ direct'y 
relate”? 

Mr. MANN. Itisnot offered as an amendment to any ifem ‘1 
the bill. Can not the gentleman read the language of the ru'°’ 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have read the language, and [ ‘1! 
showing the gentleman that the amendment which he proposes 
is out of order, because it does not relate to the subject matter 
in the bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not read the amendment 111 
does not understand the rule. : 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have read the amendment an! / 
understand it, and have read the*rules and understand th ™. 
and understand the gentleman from Illinois a’sv. 

Mr. MANN. But the amendment is not offered as an ameni- 
ment to any item in the bill. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No; it is offered as a new section. 
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Mr. MANN. To be correct, it is offered as a new paragraph. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. A new paragraph then, if the gen- 
tleman wants to split hairs. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to split hairs, but I wish to use 
correct language in description, which the gentleman never does. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Of course, that is from the stand- 
point of the gentleman from Illinois, and hardly from the stand- 
point of anyone else informed on the subject. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.) Mr. Chairman, it is evident the gentle- 
man is undertaking to place new subject matter in the bill. 
We stand by the rule, we are willing to defend its policy, and 
if the gentleman is not able to write an amendment that is 
germane, and he says he knows all about the rules and parlia- 
mentary law, that is his fault, and not of the majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Fully realizing the true im- 
port of the verbiage and intent of the clause, I take the position 
that this amendment is not germane. It was not intended 
that such amendments should be germane under the new rule. 
Gentlemen are complaining that we are cutting them off from 
the right of amendment. We are not doing so; but are giving 
them the right to offer germane amendments, as many as they 
please, and when they are able to write one that is sound and 
tenable it will be considered. 

It is a strange and amusing thing to see the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois—and I refer to the ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives [Mr. CaNNoN]—appearing here as 
“counsel” for the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Why, Mr. Chairman, if he was so anxious to put these things 
on the free list, if he wanted to revise the tariff in behalf of 
the American people, why did he not do it during his eight 
years’ incumbency as Speaker of the House? [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield just 
at that point? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman, if he will yield, 
that I am not speaking of the merits of the amendment, but I 
do say that the amendment is germane and ought to be con- 
sidered by the House because it is germane, and I would say 
the same thing whether I approved the amendment or disap- 
proved of it. It gives freedom to the Committee of the Whole 
House, and if it denied, it is on the decision of the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
gentleman at last recognizes that there should be some “ free- 
dom” in the House of Representatives. [Applause and cheers 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. As a Member of the House, and a colleague 
of the gentleman from Texas, and the former Speaker of this 
House, the gentleman from Illinois desires to state that he 
never at any time when he presided as Speaker of this House 
refused to enforce the rules of the House; that he always 
submitted to a majority of the House, even when he held in 
order as a question of high constitutional privilege a motion to 
vacate the chair and remove him as Speaker. The gentleman 
from Texas is not justified in his intimation, which received 
such yociferous applause upon that side of the House, that as 
Speaker I ever refused to submit to the will of the majority 
of the House, especially in view of the fact that the gentleman’s 
side of the House some 12 months later on an important deci- 
sion, which they pronounced as revolutionary, reversed them- 
selves. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it gives me great 
pleasure to accept on the part of the country the apology of 
the gentleman from Illinois, and the only regret I have is that 
he did not make it more than a year ago. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween the gentleman, Mr. Cannon, and myself as to the real 
construction of this rule, and I think we understand one an- 
other, and the House understands the interpretation that ought 
to be placed on the language. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is it the contention of the 
gentleman that no articles can be added to this list by proper 
amendment, in the present parliamentary situation, unless a 
article be already enumerated in the bill? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Why, the gentleman has missed the 
mark entirely. Any germane amendment that he offers will be 
considered and held in order. 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman be more 
specific? I think the whole. controversy is as to what is 
germane. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman that is 
quite correct, but I am not here for the purpose of teaching 
him parliamentary law, so that he may draw a germane 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman could not if he were. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman will perhaps 
answer the question as to whether or not any articles other 
than those enumerated are excluded from the bill under the 
rule of germaneness as now insisted upon by the gentleman. 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. I would say that any germane amend- 
ment in regard to the question, for illustration, of “leather” 
or any of the other 10 subjects specified in the bill would be 
germane, and if the gentleman can not think of a germane 
amendment, it is pretty certain that we have put everything 
on the free list that ought to be included while we are dealing 
with these enumerated subjects. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Well, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is disposed to seek a controversy. I am simply seek- 
ing an understanding of the gentleman’s interpretation. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Oh, no; I am not seeking a con- 
troversy, I am seeking to bring the gentleman to a correct un- 
derstanding 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I have offered no amend- 
ment, but when I do it will be subject to objection and to the 
ruling of the Chair; but I desire to know the application of 
the gentleman’s argument in the case, The gentleman contends, 
then, that the introduction of a different class of articles than 
those enumerated in the bill is now not germane. Is that 
right? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I contend it is not germane, because 
it is a different class, and not pertaining to the subject or 
specific articles enumerated. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman does not con- 
tend that other articles of the same class and not enumerated 
in the bill would not be germane? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would rather wait for the amend- 
ment. It may be that his amendment is germane, but this one 
certainly is not. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that there is 
anything else I care to add. Gentlemen complain about not 
allowing freedom of amendment and debate. We are giving 
opportunity to offer any germane amendment. When we con- 
sidered the Dingley tariff bill in 1897, when I first entered this 
body, while you—the Republican Party—gave an ostensible 
opportunity to offer amendments, yet your rule denied us the 
real privilege of offering any amendment when the bill passed 
through this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We 
ere offering them much greater freedom in the consideration 
of tariff legislation in this extraordinary session of Congress 
than they ever have accorded to us, and the country will and 
should understand it. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard for just 
a few minutes on the point of order. Paragraph 3 of Rule XXI, 
which has been referred to, provides that no amendment shall 
be in order to any bill affecting revenue that is not germane to 
the subject matter in the bill. The other provision in reference 
to the germaneness of an item which is offered to be amended 
has no relation to the proposition now pending. The test of 
every rule is its working, and the test of this rule is its effect, 
not as to this particular amendment merely, but its effect in 
passing a revenue bill. Suppose, for instance, this were a gen- 
eral tariff bill. While I do not know that that side of the 
House will bring forward any general tariff bill, it is quite pos- 
sible that at some time or other in the future, even with this 
rule remaining in force, if it be a good rule, a general tariff 
measure will be proposed to the House. Now, then, what 
would be the construction of the bill? Suppose the Payne tariff 
bill were now pending and this rule, which merely enunciates 

parliamentary law, were in force, What is the effect? Will it 
be contended that no new item could be offered to the Payne 
bill, if that were now pending and this rule were in force? Can 
nothing be added to a general tariff bill except what the com- 
mittee has reported? For instance, I find In the Payne tariff 
law, item 680, “ spunk.” 

Mr. LOBECK. We have it. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the Payne tariff law when presented 
to us contained no reference to “spunk.” Is there no way by 
which that can be inserted in the free list? It is on the free 
list, but it relates to ne other item in the bill. There is nothing 
else that it can be attached to as an amendment. Will it be 

said that it can not be put upon the free list because if it is not 
included it will be dutiable under the general clause providing 
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for all items which are not enumerated? Is there a construc- 
tion of this rule to be adopted which makes it impossible in the 
consideration of a tariff bill to put an item upon the free list 
which is not already contained in the bill? 

If you can not put it upon the free list under every tariff law 
that ever has been passed, it will be dutiable under the general 
clause. Now, this rule must be tested by its effect upon a gen- 
eral tariff bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that the article to which 
the gentleman referred would be affected by the so-called basket 
clause, thus making it subject matter im the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Why, not at all. The subject matter of the bill 
is the tariff, but there is no mention made of that thing in the 
bill. That is what I am claiming. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will pardon me, [I | 


think he will agree that there is. The basket clause, if I recall 


it, is something like this, that if certain duties upon articles | 


are not specifically provided for in the bill, and the article is 


not specifically enumerated, it is embraced in the basket clause, | 


and the bill would affect that article, and that would be subject 
matter in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I have the gentleman exactly where I 
wanted to get some one on that side of the House. Suppose 
there is no basket clause in the bill, then you can not insert an 
item in the bill under the ruling, and without the item im the 
bill you can not import it into the United States. That is the 


logic of the situation. There is no provision made. It can not | 


get by the customhouse, because there is no provision that it 


is no way by which you ean hang the amendment to the bill, a 
thing contended for on that side of the House. 


that paragraph, and could, therefore, be objected to as not 
mane to the paragraph. My contention is that a new para: 
which this amounts to, which is germane to the general s 
matter of the bill and reciting certain other articles whi: 
be put upon the free list, is germane to the subject mat 
the bill. And I call the Chair’s attention to a few of th: 
dents upon this subject. They are on page 391 of the old : 
of the rules: 

A general subject may be amended by specific propositions of 
class. ‘Thus the following have been held to be germane: 1 
admitting several Territories into the Union, an amendment 
another Territory (V, 5838) ; to a bill providing for the constru 
buildings in each of two cities, an amendment providing for 
buildings in several other cities (V, 5840); to a resolution en 
two distinct phases of international relationship, an amendm 
bedying a third (V, 5839). 

I call the attention of the Chair to the first decision 
cited in Hinds’ Preeedents, volume 5, section 5838: 


To a bill admitting several Territories into the Union an am: 


| adding another Territory is germane. On May 8, 1902, the Com 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union was considering 1 
(H. RB. 12543) providing for the admission into the Union 


Territories of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


Mr. Thomas C. McRae, of Arkansas, proposed an amendment 


| ing for the addition of the Indian Territory te Oklahema. 


Mr. JAMES T. LLoyp, of Missouri, raised the question of order 
the proposed amendment was not germane. 

\fter debate the Chairman held: 

The Chair is ready te rule. If this were a bill for the adm 
Oklahoma Territory alone as a State, there would be no doubt : 
position taken by the gentleman from Missouri being corre 
amendment to admit some other Territory as a State would nm 
order. But this is a general bill, covering three different Ter 
and an amendment, as suggested by the gentleman from Alabai 
UnDERWooD], to admit Alaska as a State would be in order on t! 


| which, by the way, seems to have been our friend, the 
shall come in free, and if you leave out the basket clause there | 


man of the Committee on Ways and Means. He seems to 


| been on the other side of the proposition at that time. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is im error about the | 


possibility of its coming into the country. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not in error at all. ‘Every item that comes 
through the customhouse must pass in in some way under a 
provision of law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely necessarily. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not necessarily, at all. 

Mr. MANN. Then you would need—— 

Mr. FFYEFZGERALD. Why, if there were no law fixing duties 
on imports and declaring that some should be admitted free of 
duty, does the gentleman think that because of that situation 
imports could not be brought into the United States? That is 
the logie of his argument. 

Mr. MANN. I do, most decidedly. That will be the result of 
such a ruling. The amendment which I offered relates to the 
subject matter in the bill. What is the subject matter in the 
bill? It is to place certain articles upon the free list. That is 
what it means. It is not for the Chair to determine whether 
glass is related to wire, or whether window glass is related to 
agricultural implements. It is not for the Chair to determine 
whether an item of an amendment is related to some other item 
in the bill. That is requiring altogether teo much information 
on the part of the Chair. The Chair can only determine the 
scope of a bill, and, if the amendment is germane to the scope 
of the bill, then-it is germane to the subject matter in the bill. 
And any other ruling will land the Chair in very great diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee and the Chair for a moment or two 
upon this point of order. I think if we would play less politics 
and endeavor to correctly interpret our rules we would perhaps 
get along better. I asked the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Hewry} one or two very courteous questions, and he seemed to 
think it the occasion of a political controversy. 

Now, it seems to me we are driven to one of two interpreta- 
tions of this rule. It is not a new rule, except in its form. It 
provides that im a specifie class of cases, as to revenue bills, 
amendments that are offered must be germane to the subject 
matter of the bill. What is the subject matter of the bill? 
Bither the subject matter is the creation of a free list or else 
its subject matter is in the particular articles here enumerated. 
If it is the particular articles herein enumerated, it is not sub- 
ject to any amendment. If the general subject is the creation 
or defining of a free-list bill, then certainly the offering of any 
other articles to be placed on the free list is germane to the 
subjeet matter of the bill. 

And I call the gentleman’s attention, and the Chair’s atten- 
tien, to the precedents upon this general subject. If this amend- 
ment offered by the n from Illinois were offered to any 
particular paragraph of the bill it would not be germane to 


ti 


For instance, a private claim bill for the allowance of a sing 
wonld not be subject to an amendment allowing some other c! 
a general claims bill, such. as often comes before this House, 
amended by adding another claim. So with public building | 
bill to erect a public building at Birmingham, Ala., could 
amended by a era to erect a public building at India 
Ind.; but a bill providing for a number of publie buildings « 
amended by adding another public building. One is a genera 
the other is a bill for a single object; and, as the Chair said, 
were a bill to admit Oklahoma alone as a State, this amendment 
not be in order. On the other hand, it is a general bill propo 
admit three Territories as States. 

In the Thirty-fourth Congress a decisiom was made by the & 
that covers this point clearly. On July 17, 1856, Mr. Elihu B 
burne, of Illinois, reported from the Committee on Commerce 2 
on of the Senate for enlarging the customhouse and post offi 
courthouse at Milwaukee, Wis., and at Detroit, Mich., and for t! n- 
struction of a — building for the same purpose at Dubuque. [01 
with an amendment provid for some public buildings at | 
Ohio; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; sworth, Me.; Chicago, Ill.; Nas! 
Tenn. ; and other points. 

Mr. James L. Orr, of South Carolina, made the point of ord 
the amendment was not germane to the original resolution, ina 
as it provided for the construction and enlargement of public | ig 
in different cities and States from those mentioned in the resolution to 
whieh the amendment was offered. The Speaker overruled the | 
order. There was the exact Aman There was a public-buildin- 
poone, for two or more buildings. An amendment was offered to add 
another building in another State. , 

The pease of order was made, and the § er of the House, Nathan- 
iel P. nks, jr., of Massachusetts, overru the point of order. ‘here 
is no doubt, in the opinion of the Chair, that the amendment oft: 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRae] is in order on this Dil). this 
being a general bill for the admission of Territories. The Chair thre 
fore overrules the point of order. 


Mr. Chairman, this particular bill, now before the considera 
tion of the committee and the Chair, is a much more gener! 
bill than a bill simply providing for the admission int 
Union of three specifie Territories, cited by name, and it (ocs 
not lose its general character from the fact that it is made Up 
of several paragraphs and covers many subjects. On tle“: 
trary, its general character is emphasized. And I maintain, \!r. 
Chairman, that the precedents ought not to be depagted from 
now, even under stress of the political exigencies of the si\u0- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican side and cries of “Rule! 
“Rule!”y} 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have the atfen- 
tion of the committee. The question presented here is ove °! 
very great importance. 

During the progress of the general debate suggestions wre 
made by different speakers that they proppsed to offer amo 
ments to the pending bill, putting different articles on the ‘ 
list—riee, sugar, peanuts, wool, and other commodities. |)" 
Chair could not help but observe the suggestions, and know "+ 
that later on the question would come up for consideration. |! 
it his duty to investigate the rule with reference to amendme '. 
as it would be incumbent upon him to determine whether or 1! 
these and other amendments that might be suggested woul! '° 
relevant and germane to the pending bill. The gentleman fr" 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] says that the Chairman can defy the w+! 
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EL See — 
of the majority by a ruling. The Chair does not know that the | an elective officer of the House of Representatives. Mr. Mc- 
gentleman from Illinois meant that, but it is hardly necessary | Mahon, of Ohio, made the point of order against the amendment, 
for the Chair to remind the committee that the majority of this | on the ground, among others; that it was not germane to the 


committee can control this situation. It can determine whether | subject matter of the bill. Mr. John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, 
er not this amendment or other related amendments are rele- | sustained the point of order in the following learned and ex- 





vant or not, and if the Chair errs, can overrule the Chair. haustive opinion, which covers this question. The Chair thinks 
The Chair had nothing to do with formulating the rule. He | it would be well at this point to have that opinion read. and 

yoted for it, along with other Members of the majority, when | will ask the Clerk to read it. 

the rules were adopted by the House. At that time his atten- The Clerk read as follows: 

tion was not called to it. He had no occasion to consider its The amendment submitted by the gentleman from Mi ip Mr. 

significance, but he has given it some consideration in the last | Singleton}, under instructions from the Committee on Printi is 

day or two, and desires to submit, with some care, his opinion objected to upon two grounds: First, that it is not germans e 


r subject matter of the bill under consideration, and, secondly, t 
on the rule and its application to the question pending before the | in substance, the same as a bill heretofore reported by the’ ¢ 


committee, because if this amendment is in order under the rule on Printing and now pending before the House oe — 
then amendments placing on the free list all the articles now Notice of this amendment was given several days since, and « 


the general debate in the Committee of the Whole the Ch ‘ir w 
on the dutiable list, one by one or schedule by schedule, would vised that a point of order would be raised against it; so t 


be in order. ronsonahte eppertunity has been afforded to examine the subject i 
mr i ¢ Alahs 1e Chair will now state the conclusions which he Ss arrived 
rhe point of order is made by the gentleman from Alabama In the absence of an express rule the amendment would not be liable 
[ Mr. Unperwoop] that this amendment is not germane to the to a point of order upon the ground that !t was inconsistent with or 
subject matter in the bill. Gentlemen in discussing this ques- not germane to the subject under, consid ration, or, a cording 
tion seem to overlook the significance of the language of the rule, epee De Se iieaen ta thn enéies aor inom ane 
and the attention of the committee is called to section 3 of Rule form of a substitute, change the entire character of any bill or othe 
XXI, as follows: proposition pending. - ~—_ os, displace the « rigin ul s t 
der consideration and in its stead adopt one wholly reign t 
No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting the revenue which hoth "he akan cane in substance. ? 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- Sut ever since the 4th of March, 1789, this Heuse | had 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which does not directly relate which changed the common parliamentary law in this res; 


to the item to which the amendment is proposed. as to substitutes, and ever since 1822 


sata — The Congress of the Confederation in 
This is a new section of Rule XXI and was adopted for the | [24 Cousress of the Confederation 
first time as a part of the rules of the House of Representatives “No new motion or proposition shall be admitted under « 


of the Sixty-second Congress, and, so far as the Chair knows, 2mendment as a substitute for a question or proposition 


as to ar ndment 
1781 adopted a rule in t 


i rer bee until it is postponed or disagreed to.” 
it has never a construed. The weune of Representatives of the First Congress, on the 4th 
In construing this rule it may be well to consider the rule of March, 1789, adopted the following rule upon th ibject : 

i ' oN Ww ] i or rropositior shall e¢ adm ted minder <¢ ] Oo 
relating to germaneness that has been in force for over 90 No new motion or proposition shall be admitted undet f 
oy amendment as a substitute for the motion or proposition under d 
years. F ~ — . It will be observed that each of these rule 3 admitted amendments 

Section 7 of Rule XVI provides that— introducing new motions or propositions if t vy we! not offers is 
N substi es for the motion cr proposition under debat But in March 
No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- ao tee House emied the’ rele of 1789 s te taahe it re 


sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. follows : 


This rule was adopted in 1789 and amended in 1822, and has “ Ne motion oF, proposition 4 Bs subject Aiffer: at from, that under 
been in force ever since and has often been construed. Cea ia thle farm the tale bee @ w since, and n 








~ : And in this form the rule has stood ever since, and now constitutes 
On March 26, 1897, the tariff bill was under consideration in a part of the seventh clause of Rule XVI in the recent revision. Th 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, a eee oe ee ee Oe ee geeenng, in 
asmany diffe s ects as it ay choose; after i 
and the Clerk had read the first paragraph, as follows: has been reported to the House no different subject » be 1 luced 
Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the 1st day of May, 1897, un- into it by amendment. whether as a substitute or otherwise. 
less otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied, When therefore it is objected that a proposed amendment is not in 
collected, and paid upon all articles imported from foreign countries or Order because it is not germane, the meaning of the o tion { y 
withdrawn for consumption, and mentioned in the schedules herein | that it (the proposed amendment) is a motion or | osition 
contained, the rates of duty which are by the schedules and paragraphs ‘Subject different from that under considerati Chis is the t f 
respectively prescribed, namely. admissibility prescribed by the express language of the rule; and 
: Chair, upon an examination of the bill under consideration 
To this Mr. Alexander M. Dockery, of Missouri, proposed proposed amendment, shall be of the opinion that they do not 
this amendment: - the <= asa, he is bound to sustain the objection and exclude 
the amendment, subject, of course, to the revisory power of th ym 
Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of mittee of the Whole on appeal. os 
the Treasury that such articles are manufactured, controlled, or produced It is not always easy to determine whether or not a proposed I 
in the United States by a trust or trusts, the importation of such articles ment relates to a subject different from that under consideration 
from foreign countries shall be free of duty until such manufacture, con- within the me: t : : ‘ 


€ ling of the rule; and it is especially dificult to « 
as in the present instance, the amendment may. reason < 
terms it employs, appear to have a remote relation to the oricinal 


Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, made a point of order against ““o/¢c* 


trol, or production shall have ceased, in the opinion of the Secretary of when 
the Treasury. : 


5 The subject to which the bill now under con i i j 
the amendment. very clearly set forth in its title. It is “A bill m: approy 
The Chairman ruled as follows: to supply certain deficiencies in the appropri tior ¢ 
the Government for the fiscal year ending Jun 0, 1880, and 
The pending bill is a bill to provide revenue for the Government and other purposes.” The appropriations “for ot pur cont i 
to encoura industries of the United States. in the bill do not relate at all to any of th ibje raced f 


Section 2 of the bill, on page 123, provides that after the 1st day of amendment and therefore need not be noticed 
May the articles thereafter enumerated, when imported, shall be exempt purposes” are used here, as they usually are, 
from duty. side of the main subjects to which the bill re« 

To the first paragraph the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Dockery, reported by the committee itself. 
offers an amendment providing that under certain conditions all articles The bill relates to no other subjects than 
upon the dutiable list shall be transferred to the free list. To that for the purpose stated, “to supply deficiencies in 
amendment the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, raises the point of | for the service of the Government.’ One of 





approl 
) . 


the deficienck h 
order that it is not in order at that point of the bill. The gentleman | pill provides for is the Government Printing Office. Lut the bil 
from Texas, Mr. Bainny, cites a decision of the then Speaker, the dis- | fully enumerates the items for which the appropriat! is to be 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Carlisle, acting as Speaker | and the salary of the Publie Printer is not amone them 
pro tempore. The decision, as shown by the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, The proposed amendment has no relation to the appropriati 
does net carry out the statement upon page 271 of the Digest. That | money for any purpose. It neither iner s TD diminis} 
decision held that any amendment must be germane to the general pro- | amount proposed to be appropriated by the bill, * does it 
vision of the bill. It did not hold that being germane to the provisions | manner affect the expenditure of the money proposed to 
of a bill was permissible at any point. _it did hold that the amend-/| priated by the bill. The salary of the Public Printer for the « 
ment then ted to the bill at the point was admissible. fiseal year has already been provided for in full, and it does not 

The question before the Chair here and now is not whether the com- | that there is any deficiency on that account 
mittee is liable to reach page 123 of the bill. The Chair can not take The amendment relates solely to the method of sing a 
into consideration that probability, as suggested by the gentleman from | printer, to the nature of the duties to be performed by him, and to the 
Missouri, Mr. Dockery, but must rule upon the question as it is now | gmount of his salary. As already stated, the original bill em) 
Presented, to wit, Is the amendment presented germane to this provi- | none of these matters, and consequently none of t! bjects ar 
mae The Chair holds that the amendment is not germane, and there- | ynder consideration. ‘It seems quite clear, therefore, that the p 
ore sustains the point of order. | amendment, if admitted, would introduce for consideration one o 

I . e 7 ac a is ) ensor ibite« le express 
On Ma 17, 1880, the House was considering a bill making new subjects, and is for that reason prohibited by tl 


of the rule. 
appropriations to supply certain deficiencies in the appropria- Under the rule as it stood prior to 1822 the amendment, alth: 


tions for the service of the Government for the fiscal vear end- a subject different from that under consideration, would be in ord fo 


aa 


ing June 80, 1880, and for other purposes, among which were | Uiquestien But, as alveady: noted, the prohibifion. aol 
aciclency appropriations for the Public Printing Office. Mr. well to ordinary amendments as to substitutes. 

leton, issi ffered mend se mee the adoption of the rule in its present form there have been 
+ cee os oo dane ‘a> etiee of nr hye Poel panda several decisions under it; and so far as the Chair has been able to 
Pointive office by the President and making the Public Printer 


wa 


discover, in every instance where an amendment proposed to introduce 
an entirely new subject it has been excluded. ‘The Chair refers to the 
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Journal of the House, Twenty-seventh Congress, first session, page 223, 
for a decision by Mr. Speaker White; Journal of the House, Thirtieth 
Congress, first session, page 737, a decision by Mr. Speaker Winthrop ; 
Journal of the House, Thirtieth Congress, second session, page 645, 
Speaker Winthrop overruled; Journal of the House, Thirty-first Con- 
gress, first session, pages 1509 and 1510, a decision by Mr. Speaker Cobb. 

Having disposed of the point of order upon the first ground pre- 
sented, it is unnecessary to express an opinion upon the second ground, 
and the Chair prefers not to do so. 

The fourth clause of Rule XXI provides that “no bill or resolution 
shall at any time be amended by annexing thereto or incorporating 
therewith the substance of any other bill or resolution pending before 
the House.” Where a proposed amendment differs in any respect from 
a bill or resolution pending before the House, it will always be more or 
less difficult to determine whether or not they are substantially the 
same; and the Chair thinks he ought not to attempt to decide such a 
question unless it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

The point of order is sustained, and the amendment is excluded. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the later practice an amendment 
should be germane to the particular paragraph or section to 
which it is offered (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, 5811-5820), and 
an amendment inserting an additional section should be ger- 
mane to the portion of the bill to which it is offered. (Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 5, 5822.) 


CONGRESSIONAL 


In determining whether or not an amendment is germane, | 


rulings have been made at various times as follows: To a 
bill proposing admission of one Territory into the Union an 


be germane (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 5, 5826-5829) ; to a bill for 
the relief of an individual, an amendment proposing similar 
relief for another was held not to be germane (Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, vol. 5, 5826-5829); to a bill providing for the extermina- 
tion of the cotton-boll weevil, an 
gypsy moth was held by Mr. Cannon, late Speaker of the 
House, not to be germane to a _ bill relating to commerce be- 
tween the States; an amendment relating to commerce between 
the States was held not to be germane to an amendment relat- 
ing to commerce within the several States. (Hinds’ Precedents, 
vol. 5, 5841.) 

Many other decisions might be cited construing section 7, 
Rule XVI, but the above will suffice. To say the least of it, it 
admits of serious doubt whether or not the proposed amend- 
ment is in order under said section 7, Rule XVI. 

But the rule here invoked against the amendment goes fur- 
ther than section 7 of Rule XVI. It expressly provides, first, 
that no amendment to any bill affecting the revenue (and this 
bill is of that character) shall be in order which is not germane 
to the subject matter in the bill; and, second, nor shall any 
amendment to any item of such bill be in order which does not 
directly relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 
This rule and the provision of Rule XVI referred to should be 
construed together. It is clear to the mind of the Chair that 
this rule was intended to further limit the right of amendment, 
and to make it clear that to be germane the amendment should 
relate to the subject matter in the bill, and to the particular 
item in this bill, ought to be amended. 

This is a bill entitled: 

A bill to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton bag- 
ging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals 
flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles. 

The first clause following the enacting clause provides: 

That from and after the day following the passage of this act the 
following articles shall be exempt from duty when imported into the 
United States. 

While the bill relates to the free list, does the amendment 
proposing to put glass on the free list in any proper sense relate 
to the subject matter in the bill, or to any item in the bill? 

If under section 7, of Rule XVI, an amendment placing cer- 
tain articles on the free list is not germane to that portion of the 
bill which provides for the imposition of duties; and if an 
amendment legislating in relation to the selection of a Public 
Printer is not germane to a bill making deficiency appropria- 
tions for the Government Printing Office; and if an amendment 
should be germane to the particular paragraph or section to 
which it is offered; and if one individual proposition may not 
be amended by another individual proposition even though the 
two belong to the same class, thus, to a bill proposing the ad- 
mission of one Territory into the Union, an amendment pro- 
viding for the admission of another Territory; to a bill for the 
relief of one individual, an amendment proposing similar relief 
for another; or to a provision for the extermination of the 
cotton-boll weevil, an amendment including the gypsy moth; 
or to a bill relating to commerce between the States, an amend- 
ment relating to commerce within the several States, as seems 
to have been uniformly held, does it not seem quite plain that 
the proposed amendment is not in order under the rules here 
invoked, which was framed for application to revenue bills— 
to which class the pending bill, H. R. 4413, belongs. 


amendment including the | 
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To which part cf the subject matter in the bill, or to w! 
item in the bill is the amendment germane? If an amendm. 
placing glass on the free list is germane, why not any sched). 
or part of a schedule in the Payne tariff law, without refer 
to whether it is related in a parlimentary sense to the subj 
matter of the bill or not. In the opinion of the Chair {he 
amendment is not germane to the subject matter in the bi!) op 
to any item in the bill. Therefore the point of order made }yy 
the gentleman from Alabama is sustained. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the 


| decision of the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that t}> 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL and Mr. UNDERWOOD took their plac 
tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 


|} ayes 160, noes 101. 
amendment for admission of another Territory was held not to | 


So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the . 


| mittee. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 


| send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers ay 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, after line 5, page 1, as a new paragrap! 


| following: 


“Medicinal preparations, not specially provided for.” 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order as to the last amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, the 
toe White lead, and white pigment containing lead, dry or in pu!p, or 
ground or mixed with oil.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order for the same reason. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a moment on the point o 
order. This bill proposes to put agricultural implements upo 
the free list. The Chair must take notice, I think, as long a 
he is to determine whether amendments relate to items in ¢! 

| bill, of the fact that agricultural implements are painted 4 

have to be painted. Paint must be used in connection with the 

| production and manufacture of agricultural implements. \.. 

| it is proposed to put agricultural implements on the free 
and leave a tariff on white lead, which is the basis of p:in' 
I insist that the proposition to put white lead upon the free |! 
is germane to a bill which provides for putting painted articles 
upon the free list. Will it be said that we put a tariff upon 
the paint that covers the articles, but that we let in the arti 
cles, when they are painted, free, and thereby make a discri! 
nation against our manufacturers? Therefore I insist that tlie 
amendment is germane to the substance of the bill to which | 
have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. | 
DERWOOD] makes the point of order that the amendment is 1)" 
germane to the subject matter in the bill. The point of orier 
is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, whic) 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, tle 
following : 

“Common yellow, brown, or gray earthenware, plain, embossed, oT 
salt-glazed common stoneware, all the foregoing not decorated in 41/ 
manner.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same |i" 
of order against the amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes t!!° 
point of order against the amendment. Does the gentlemai 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MANN. I do not desire to be heard on the poiut of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I offer another amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mend by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, the 
ry earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for by law; china clay or kaolin; asphaltum and bitumen; ful- 
ier’s earth, unwrought and unmanufactured.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the item in the 
) ° 
Oirhe CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, after line 5, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following : # 

“ Pluorspar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, against that. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the | 
point of order. | 

Fluorspar is a flux used in the production and manufacture 
of steel. It is proposed in this bill to place a large number of 
steel articles on the free list, but to leave a tariff upon fluor- 
spar. It might, therefore, be interesting in this connection to | 
call attention to the history of the introduction of fluorspar | 
into the Payne law. 

Fluorspar is produced in the United States largely in the | 
State of Illinois, in the district formerly represented by my | 
colleague from Illinois Mr. Chapman, and in the State of 
Kentucky, im the district then and now represented by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James], who is, | 
possibly, likely to leave us for another body. When the Payne | 
law was first reported to the House it carried crude fluorspar 
at 50 cents a ton. Under the benign influence of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, my colleague Mr. Chapman, and at least | 
not hindered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James], | 
the House raised the duty to $1.50 a ton, and in conference 
or in the Senate the duty was raised to $3 a ton. 

No duty had ever been put upon fluorspar before. It was | 
upon the tree list under the Dingley law. It was raised here | 
in the House from 50 cents a ton, the first proposition, to $1.50 | 
and then finally to $3 a ton. It was so easy that if it had 

| 
j 
| 
i 





gone through another process, manipulated possibly by gentle- 
men on both sides of the aisle, it would undoubtedly have | 
come out at a much higher rate. 

Now, fluorspar is an article necessary in the production of | 
steel. You propose to put steel articles upon the free list. | 
Is it not in order at the same time to put upon the free list | 
an article necessary for the production of steel? Would it | 
not be in order, when you put wire on the free list, to put | 
iron ore on the free list, and to put pig iron on the free list? | 
If it is in order to put these on the free list, is it not in | 
order to put the articles which go into their manufacture on | 
the free list? Are we to hold that no amendment can be 
offered which does relate to an item in the bill? 

We have first had a ruling that no amendment can be 
offered which takes anything out of the bill and puts it on | 
the dutiable list. Then we have had a ruling that no amend- 
ment is in order that takes any item out of the dutiable list 
and puts it on the free list, not germane to some item in the 
bill. But this does relate to every iron and steel product 
affected by the bill. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that it is ger- 
mane to the subject matter in the bill, and therefore in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentle- | 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a further amend- 
ment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] | 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragrapli, the 
following : 


“Sponges, not specially provided for by law.” | 
cul UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point | 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] | 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, the | 
following : | 
“Paris green and London purple.” 


| be put on the free list in order to aid the ge 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, to that I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new para ph. the 
following : 

“Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bu ’ 13 
roots, excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, ‘led insects, ins, 
gums, gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, nutgall t 
stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), ‘ 
morbid growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing or tanning 
any of the foregoing which are natural and uncompounded drug nd 
not edible and not specially provided for by law, though the sa I 
advanced in value or condition by process or treatment beyond that 
essential to the proper packing of the drugs and the prevention 
decay or deterioration pending manufacture: Provided, That no : 
containing alcohol, or in the preparation of which alcohol is used, 
be classified for duty under this paragraph.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, by inserting after line 5, as a new paragraph, the 
following : : 

“ Blue vitriol or sulphate of copper.’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make a point of order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new 
following: 

* Borax, borates of lime, soda, and other borate material not « 
wise specially provided for by law.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, th 
following : 

“ Castor oil.” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


amendment 


} 











paragraph, the 


| order against that amendment. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I insist that castor oil ought te 
itlemen on t 

[ Laughter. 
ied. 


other side of the House to slip this bill thro 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustai 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting after 
lowing: 

“Castile soap, medicinal or medicated soaps, and all other soaps no. 
specially provided for by law.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point o 
order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
, Amend, by inserting after line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, the fol 
Ns Bosciecion, eyeglasses, and goggles, and frames for the same, or parts 
thereof, finished or unfinished.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 


line 5, page 1, as a new paragraph, the fol 


| amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 1, after line 5, by inserting as a new paragraph, the fol- 


| lowing: ; 


“Lense and lense glass for the use of the Lighthouse Servi 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by adding as a separate pa iph the fol- 


owing : 
“ Fertilizers of all kinds.” 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1 strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ That on and after the date” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that, that the paragraph which it is sought to amend 
has been passed. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. We are amending it now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment seeks to amend the 
first paragraph of the bill, and a number of amendments have 
been offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], com- 
mencing after line 5, and inserting new paragraphs. 

Mr. HILL. The second paragraph has not been read; not a 
word of it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the gentleman from 
Alabama wants to do that as a precedent. Let him proceed; it 
is in line with the other precedents of this afternoon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the first paragraph is 
what the gentleman’s amendment relates to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman will 
object to the amendment if he waits to hear it read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, if it is out of order it is 
my duty to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is to strike out lines 3, 4, and 5, and the paragraph 
which it seeks to amend has been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to the opinion that 
the gentleman from Connecticut is in order. It is true that 
amendments bave been offered to insert new sections by way 
of amendment following the word “ date,” in line 5. The Clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1 strike out lines 3, 4, and 5 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : “ That on and after the day following the passage of this act 
the articles mentioned in the following paragraphs shall, when imported 
from any foreign country into the United States, or into any of its 
— (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 

utuila), be exempt from duty.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that it is not germane. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, all I desire to do by this amend- 
ment is to make this law applicable to Porto Rico and put us 
all on the same basis. As the bill now reads we will have one 
tariff for continental United States and another tariff for the 
United States possessions, and it seems to me as though that 
ought not be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ststains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm tarts, and all other 
agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether specifi- 
cally mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including 
repair parts. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add, after the word “ machines,” on line 8 of page 1 of the printed 
bill, the fetowing : 

“Portable engines, with boilers in combination; horsepower and 
traction engines for farm purposes; hay loaders, potato digge fodder 
or feed cutters, grain crushers, fanning mills, ha tebdere, form or 
field rollers, manure spreaders, weeders, and windmills, and finished 
parts thereof imported for repair of the foregoing.” 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, in reference to these items, in 
the reciprocity bill which passed the House a short time since 
a duty was left upon them of 20 per cent ad valorem. This 
amendment proposes to put threshing engines and other farm 
machinery on the free list. The largest item in the purchase 
of a threshing outfit is the engine that runs it, the traction 
engine. The engines should go on the free list just as much as 
the threshing machine itself, and the same is true as to wind- 
mills and other farm machinery, and there is no reason why 
this amendment ought not to prevail. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is no reason why 
the gentleman’s amendment should not prevail except that it is 
already in the language of the bill. The bill provides for put- 
ting plows and tooth and disk harrows and other agricultural 
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implements, threshing machines and cotton gins on the free jis, 
and then goes on and says— 

and all other agricultural implements of any kind and desc: 
whether specifically mentioned herein or not, whether in whol 
parts, including repair parts. 

Mr. HANNA. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has had time, and if hoe 
will allow me—— 

Mr. HANNA. Just one question. Do I understand the gep. 
tleman that the words “agricultural implements” ap) to 
threshing machines and traction engines, or to rakes, hoes, ang 
small tools of that kind? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Agricultural implements are the iim) 
ments which the farmer uses. 

Mr. HANNA. Threshing engines, windmills, and large far» 
machinery are not generally considered as agricultural imple. 
ments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is included in the language 
of the bill, and the amendment of the gentleman ought to be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. HANNA) there were—ayes 
77, noes 124. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fo)- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ gins,” in line 8, page 1, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the above-named articles, if imported from a coun- 
try which lays an import duty on like articles imported from the 
United States, shall be subject to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that is not in order according to paragraph 3 of Rule 
XXI, which says: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order which 
oon ae directly relate to the item to which the amendment is pro- 
posed. 

This item is the item enumerating the articles contained in 
the bill. The proposition of the gentleman would apply prop- 
erly, if in order at all, to section 1 and not to this section of 
the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the Chair rules upon the point 
of order, I desire to ask whether it will be in order to move to 
strike out all the words, beginning in line 6 and ending after tle 
word “ gins,” in line 8? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be in order to 
strike them out. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the precise object to be accomp)lishel 
by the amendment which I have offered and to which the geu- 
tleman from Alabama makes the point of order, would be 
accomplished by striking out those words, The situation is 
simply this, that to-day, under existing law, these enumerated 
articles—plows, and so forth—are upon the free list from any 
country which does not impose a duty against us. The same 
object could be accomplished as that in my amendment by 
striking out those words, because that would then leave tle 
law as it exists. However, I have preferred to offer my ameud- 
ment by way of a proviso which provides that these articles 
shall remain as they are on the free list whenever imported 
from a country which does not place a duty against similar 
articles imported from the United States and will leave tle 
existing duty of 15 per cent on those articles when imported 
from a country that maintains a duty against us. Now, if tle 
contention of the gentleman from Alabama is correct, that my 
amendment is not germane, he is put in the attitude of siyins 
that it is not germane to restore the existing law upon a para- 
graph which changes existing law. I therefore suggest that 
the Chair must rule my amendment in order if he proposes, ‘5 
he says, to rule the proposition to strike out those words 12 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in the opinion of 
the Chair, the motion to strike out is in order, but the effect of 
that motion, if it prevails, is not a matter of concern to the 
Chair, but this is coupled with another proposition which as 
fully been covered, the Chair thinks, by the rulings of the 
Chair before. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand that the Chair rules 
that my amendment, as read, is not in order because it is not 
germane TAIRMAN. The Chair holds it is not in order; that 
it is not germane to the subject matter of the bill or the items 
under consideration, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the Chair rules it is germane to 
accomplish the same object in one way and not germane to 
accomplish that same object in another way? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules, and it is for the House 
to construe the ruling as it chooses. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


out the words beginning, in line 6, with the word “ plows” and | 


ending after the word “ gins,” on line 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “plows” and down to and in- 
cluding the word “ gins,” on line 8. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 


ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an | 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 1, line 8, by inserting after the word “gins” the | 


following : 
“ Grindstones, finished or unfinished.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


order that it is not germane to the paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. We get to the point now where, under the rulings of 
the Chair, he must rule whether a grindstone is any form of an 
agricultural implement. Undoubtedly the Chair is familiar 
with the fact that grindstones are used on every farm and that 
agriculture can proceed but a little ways without the use of a 
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even the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] could 
learn and understand that [cries of “No, no!” on the Re- 
publican side], although that may be a strain on my imagina- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair agrees with the gentleman, so 
far as he should take notice of his opinion, that grindstones 


| are implements used on a farm, but the Chair will not under- 


take to decide. The Chair is of opinion that all well-regulated 
farms have grindstones on them [applause on the Republican 
side], but it is for the House to determine whether or not 


| grindstones are already provided for in this bill; and if not, 


whether it ought to include them with other farm implements. 
The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a state 
ment from a letter which I think will throw some light upon 
this controversy. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order and call attention to the fact that no paper can 
be read in this House without unanimous consent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, then, I will send it to the Clerk's 


| desk and have it read by the Clerk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York sends a 
letter to the Clerk’s desk and asks to have it read. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I call at 
tention to the fact that it can only be read by unanimous con 
sent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman can have 
it read in his own time. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Only by unanimous con 
sent can the gentleman have it read in his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, if that is 
what -the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GaRpNeR] in 


| tends. 


grindstone. What does the bill do? It proposes to put on the | 


free list plows, tooth and disk harrows, mowers, horserakes, 
cultivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, and all other agri- 
cultural implements. Do I understand from this that a cotton 
gin is an agricultural implement but that a grindstone is not? 


Do I understand that a threshing machine is an agricultural | 


implement, but that a grindstone is not? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that, if a grindstone is not an agricultural implement, it 
does not properly belong in this section, and if it is an agricul- 
tural implement, it is already included. 

Mr. MANN. I have never known the gentleman to ask a 
material question since I have been in the House. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman has never yet given a 


respectful answer to any man who has put him apparently in 


the hole. The gentleman can not get in line with courtesy on 
this floor, and to get out of a corner he always uses insulting 
words. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman in referring to me describes him- 
self. I have often noticed another thing. I shall not be de- 
terred by the ignorant applause on that side of the House, Mr. 
Chairman. I notice, as a rule, as I look at the gentlemen who 
make the most noise, that they are the ones who,-as a rule, have 
the least knowledge. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman from Illinois makes 
more noise than any 10 men on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall not be driven into any 
form of anger by anything that any of the gentlemen say on 
that side of the House, and it will be useless for the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] or anyone else on that side 
of the House to attempt to disturb my equanimity, because I 
shall preserve it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. We are not trying to disturb his 
equanimity. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is trying his best to be offensive; 
— knowing the gentleman, nothing he can say will be offensive 
oO me, 

Now, what is the proposition? Certain things are named in 
the bill specifically. Is an agricultural drill an agricultural 
implement? It is named in the bill. 

There is general language in the bill, but specific language as 
to agricultural drills. Is it in order to name agricultural drills 
in the bill, but not name any other agricultural implement in 
the bill? If it is in order to name one agricultural implement 
in the bill, then it is a germane amendment to name any other 
specific agricultural implement, and I undertake to say that 





| 





Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to make a statement in regard 
to some information which has come to me from a very distin- 
guished Republican from the city of New York. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] He states in a communication to me 
something about as follows; as nearly as I can recall the exact 
language I shall give it to the House: 

So far your party seems to be making an intelligent use of its oppor 
tunity, although some of the debate has struck me as being absolut 
puerile. Representative MANN, for instance, does not seem to know the 
difference between an agricultural implement and an implement used by 
agriculturists in common with a number of other people. For this pur- 
pose a plow is an agricultural implement and a spade is not. 

[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

As this statement is written by a distinguished Republican 
[eries of “ Name him!”], I simply wish to commend it to the 
Republicans who desire to amend this bill by including add 
tional implements as agricultural implements, since inasmuch 
as I am neither a farmer nor an agriculturist nor a horticu! 
turist, I am unable to say—— 

Mr. MANN. Then why did you “butt in”? [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). Whether these instruments 
are strictly agricultural implements. But to the Republicans who 
have recently taken such great delight in attempting to help 
the farmers of this country, I am sure this statement will be of 
considerable benefit. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, what the 
gentleman has said is very interesting, especially taken in con- 
nection with this rule— 

The reading of papers other than the one on which the vote is about 
to be taken is usually permitted without question, and the Member in 
debate usually reads or has read such papers as he pleases, but 
privilege is subject to the authority of the House if another Men 
objects. 


And when the Chair overruled my point of order, he ruled 
as well as he has ruled all day. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts may 
not entertain a very good opinion of the rulings of the Chair 
but the admiration may be mutual. [Laughter.] 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered bs 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol!- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the word “farm” in lines 8 and 9 on page 1 
and the word “ agricultural” in line 9, page 1. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How will the proposition read with the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amendment re- 
ported again, so that we can hear it? 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, my | Mr. UNDERWOOD. What a beautiful picture is presente 
ject in offering this amendment is not to indicate any sympathy 
whatever with this measure, but inasmuch as I believe it to be 


the only piece of out-and-out class legislation that I have seen 
presented in this House for the last six or seven years, I deem 
it to be the duty of every Member of this House to direct at- 
tention to it. I believe this legislation, if it is to become a law, 
should be as general as possible in its terms and affect all 
classes of people in this country alike. 
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over there! ‘The representative of the tariff barons of Pitt: 
burg and the representative of the monopolistic interests of 
Chicago sit side by side appealing for the interests of tho 
plain people. (Laughter on the Democratic side.] But, Mr. 
Chairman, it makes me sad to know that within a few hours. 
when the roll is called in this House on this bill, and when ¢! 

few remaining gentlemen in this House who stand for ; 


| great protected interests are summoned to the bar of this 


It seems to me that a measure that attempts to draw a line House to serve those interests by voting against this bill, w! 
so distinctly between two classes of people in this country as/| the opportunity is presented to them to vote to give tl, 


this does is repugnant to the spirit that has animated the 
American people from the foundation of this country to the 
present hour. I regret to see the party that, has so long pro- 
Claimed itself the real friend of the people, the friend of the 
masses, indulging at this early stage of this extraordinary ses- 
sion in the practice of drawing a distinct line between two 
classes of people in this country. 

The effect of my amendment is to strike out the word “ farm,” 
comected with and preceding the word “wagon.” I can not 
see why a duty should be imposed upon a wagon used by a 
man who toils upon a farm when a wagon is made free to the 
man who toils in the city, and the converse of that proposition 
is likewise true. 

If the man on the farm is to have his wagon admitted to this 
country free of duty, then the man who hauls rags and refuse 
through the city streets and thereby ekes out a livelihood is 
entitled to the admission of his vehicle free of duty at the same 
time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I decline to yield, as my time 
is too limited. The man who hauls express packages through 
the streets of our crowded cities, and has, perchance, dependent 
upon him as large a family of little children as the man upon 
the farm, is entitled to the same consideration at the hands of 
the American Congress, even if he is not getting it at the hands 
of the party that now dominates this House. The man who 
hauls coal to the door of the man in the city is entitled to the 
same consideration as the man who hauls supplies from the 
farm. And let me put this concrete proposition to the gentle- 
man from Alabama: What difference is there between the man 
who brings a load of produce from a farm 10 miles from the 
city and peddiles it through the streets and the man who goes 
to the railroad station, purchases his farm supplies from the 
producer, piles them on his wagon, and conducts his business 
on the highway side by side with the man from the farm? They 
are both engaged in selling the same articles in the same city 
on the same day, on the same street, and why the discrimina- 
tion that has been introduced in this measure? ‘Why should 
one be taxed and the other not? As my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who sits in the seat 
next to me to-day, suggests, there are thousands of men who 
make their livelihood by driving teams and in the carting busi- 
ness in this country. 

The man who hauls mud along the railroads that are being 
constructed in this country, or were being constructed until we 
had a Democratic House [laughter on the Republican side] is 
compelled to pay a duty on his cart, while the man who uses 
the same vehicle on the farm 50 feet away has his vehicle 
brought into this country absolutely free of duty. The man who 
delivers groceries, and thousands upon thousands of men who 
use these vehicles in the conduct of their daily business, are 
discriminated against, and I regret, Mr. Chairman, I profoundly 
regret, not only that this measure should have assumed this 
form, but that it should be introduced by a party in which I 
have so many personal friends on the other side of this House. 
I hope, Mr, Chairman, since this opportunity is presented to the 
gentlemen on that side of the House of treating all people alike 
and placing them all on the same footing, that they will take 
advantage of it and make the bill general in its terms. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will only detain the 
House a moment. It is with deep regret that I have seen the 
distinguished representative of the protective-tariff barons of 
Pittsburg come before this House and appeai for the rights of 
the common people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
gentleman has overlooked the fact that this bill contains a pro- 
vision which, if it becomes a law, will give free meat to the 
people of Pittsburg, whe he says do not live on farms, and will 
give them free bread and free flour and free shoes and free 
cereals; yet, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. We had free soup houses on the street corners 
in the large cities under the rag Democratic administration. 


[Applause on the Republican side. 


| people free meat, free bread, and free shoes, we shall see they 


voting in the negative. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amena- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 9, by inserting after the word 
the words “ horticultural and market garden.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 
that of course that broadens the bill. It broadens it beyond 
the scope that the committee contemplated, and as to what 
effect the amendment would have on the revenues of the coun- 
try I am not prepared to say, because I do not know how far ii 
would go. For that reason I hope the House will vote it 
down. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to see whether this is a 
fake or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 9, by inserting after the word “ agricultu 
the words “and horticultural.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the last amendment which I 
offered, which was voted down, added “ horticultural and | 
ket garden,” so that it would make free agricultural, horticil- 
tural, and market-garden implements. This amendmen 
poses to make free agricultural and horticultural implem 
I do not know why the distinction is made, if it is intended to 
be made, between agricultural and horticultural implements. If 
it is the purpose of that side of the House not to give to orchard 
raisers any benefit from the bill, then they should vote down | 
amendment, and thereby, if the gentleman from Alabama 
UnprmRwooep] will make the statement, indicate that it was no 
intended by the bill to cover horticultural implements. It was 
perfectly plain, as I pointed out to the House some days :0, 
that under the general language of the bill there will be wide 
confusion as to what the bill means, if it becomes a law, 
confusion as would require constant construction, and dou)t!css 
a statement from the gentleman from Alabama that he do 
net intend by this bill to cover horticultural or market-gardcn 
implements or.tools will be of service in obtaining a proper 
construction of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejecied. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, i, line 9, inserting after th ord “implemerts” 
the words md tools.” w eee - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, whether the term “agricultur! 
implements” includes agricultural tools one can not be cert: 
about. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrnat | 
moment ago quoted one of his constituents as criticizing me |" 
reference to my information about agricultural impleme 
There are some gentlemen in the country, ang probably in \') 
House, who can give me a great deal of information concer)!)!- 
agricultural implements, but no such gentleman comes from \' 
lives in the city of New York. Is it proposed by the bil! | 
include the ordinary agricultural tools used on a farm? « 
anybody tell whether it is or not? Why not be a little more 
explicit and say whether you mean to include tools as well 3 
implements, so that when they come to construe the law they 
will know, and when people import they will know. 


“ agricultu 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

ont. 
mp he question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, by inserting after the word “ cultivators,” in line 8, 
ae foletidn corn huskers, corn harvesters, combined corn sheller, 
husker, and bagger, combined corn sheller and husker, corn binders, 
ensilage cutters, potato planters, potato diggers, potato sorters, root 
cutters, pulpers and ters, straw stackers, cane loaders and un- 
loaders, garden and field spraying machines, road scoops and scrapers, 
milking machines, dairy churns.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the items indicated in the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk may or may not be 
construed to be agricultural implements. Do you confine the 
term “agricultural implements” to the articles which are 
named in your bill? You name a certain lot of machinery 
which is used on a farm and leave out a large quantity of other 
machinery which is used on the farm. 

Are you proposing to put these articles upon the free list— 
corn shellers, corn huskers, corn binders, ensilage cutters, po- 
tato planters, straw stackers, cane loaders and unloaders, 
spreading machines, milking machines, churns—are they in- 
cluded under the language “ all other agricultural implements ”? 
If so, what is the harm of inserting them in the bill? If they 
are not so included, then your term “all other‘agricultural im- 
plements ” is inserted in the bill not for the purpose of including 
items, but for the purpose of buncombe before the people. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that | 
all debate on the paragraph and pending amendmeuts thereto | 
do now close. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes | 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Mann) there were—ayes | 
142, noes 96. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. MANN) there were 
82, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 2, by inserting before the word “ 
first occurs, the word “ finished,” so that it will read “w 
or in finished parts.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 2, by inserting before the word “repair” the 
word “ finished,” so that it will read “ including finished repair parts.” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after line 2, on page 2, the following: 

“The following articles, now dutiable under the tariff act of August 


5, 1909, whenever imported for the _ of being used in the con- 
struction and equipment of pulp and paper mills, or in the manufac- 








ayes 


arts,” where it | 
ether in whole | 





ture of the u of such mills, are hereby made exempt from all 
es ane are placed upon the free list: 
a 


acid, alum, chloride of lime, aniline products, dyewoods, 
glue size, blanc-fixe, chrome colors, ocher earth, ultramarine vermilion 
reds, pipmanss, bichromate of potash, prussiate of red, prussiate of yel- 
low, soda, soda ash, silicate of soda, sulphur, fire brick, brick 
(cement), —_ cement (in packages), lime, china clay or kaolin, 


grin . bar iron, steel beams, boiler or other plate iron 
or steel, fron or steel, cast-iron pipe, castings of iron or 
cast-iron pla tanks or vessels, wire nails, cut nails and spikes, mill 
saws, circular saws, dextrin, starch, cotton waste, cotton belting, cotton 
duck, —— felts and jac ets, leather beltings, machinery, brass or 
copper cloth, bi nous coal, leather harness, crosscut saws.” 


During the reading of the above, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the paragraph to 
which it is offered. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
to the gentleman the amendment is short, there are only a few 
lines, and will the gentleman permit it to be read? 


| our goods. 


| Canada. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman merely desires to have 
the amendment read I have no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to offer a 
further amendment to the paragraph, and I understand this 
will not be considered as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of 
order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend after the word “ wagons,” in line 8, page 1, by inserting 
“ automobiles.” f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


order that it is not germane to this paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 

ing amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the word “ impleménts,” 


in line 9, page 1, 

the words “and farm machinery.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, after line 2, by inserting as a new paragraph, the 


following : 
“The provisions of the last preceding paragraph shall not apply to 
articles imported from any country, dependency, province, or colony 


. . . ’ < r 
other subdivision of government, which imposes any tax or duty or re- 
| strictive regulation upon the importation into such eountry from t 
United States of any meats of any kind whatever, either fresh or pre- 
served in any form, or of flour, live cattle, or cottonseed oil, or which 
prohibits or restricts in any way the exportation of news print p rT 
wood pulp, or pulp wood.” wre To 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that is not germane to this paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a little different 


from the amendment offered before, applying to the entire bill 


| This amendment applies only to the paragraph relating to agri- 


an 


cultural implements, and proposes to restrict the number of 
agricultural implements that can be brought into the country 


-by providing that they can only be brought from countries 


which do not lay certain restrictions upon the importation of 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we offered an amend- 
ment to this bill providing that the number of plows brought 
into the country in any one year should not exceed so many. 
That certainly would be germane to the proposition in the bill. 

Now, the amendment which I offer proposes to say that the 
agricultural implements shall not be brought into this country 
free from any country which does not admit our meats free, or 
from any country which does not permit the free exportation of 


| pulp wood. 


We included, the other day, in the Canadian reciprocity bill 
the provision admitting, under certain conditions 


paper free, 


| with a provision as a condition precedent that there must be no 


restriction upon the exportation of paper or pulp wood from 
Was that restriction in order on that bill? If it was 
in order on that bill, not subject to a point of order upon it, then 
a proposition here to admit free of duty goods coming from the 
world can be limited to countries which do not impose a restric- 
tion upon the exportation of pulp wood. Let me say to that side 
of the House 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has already 
ruled on the point of order, and I have no objection in the world 
to the gentleman from Illinois restating his case, but if he 
wants to make a speech to the Honse, I do not think he ought 
to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the Chair was willing to hear me. 
I did not know that I had to ask permission of the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If I am in error, and the Chair did not say he 
was willing to hear me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he 
this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me, in defer:nce to that side of the 
House, the Chair can make a distinction in this case and the 
amendment previously offered to the entire bill, and can prop- 
erly say that we can admit agricultural implements coming 





I understood the Chair had sustained 


ruled on 
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from countries which propose to do something for us on the 
other hand. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 2, after line 2, by inserting as a new paragraph the | 
| 


following : 

“‘ Matches, friction or iucifer, of all descriptions.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I could not hear the 
amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting, on page 2, after line 2, as a new paragraph the 


following : 

“Baby cradles and baby carriages.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 2 by inserting, after line 2, as a new paragraph, the 
following : : 
“ Hubs for wheels and wagon blocks.” 


order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report a further amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from [linois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting on page 2, after line 2, as a new paragraph, the 
following : 

“ Coffins.” 

[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustatned. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a fur- 
ther amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 2, after line 2, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following: 

‘‘Gunpowder and all explosive substances used for mining, blasting, 
artillery, or sporting purposes.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To that, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Cierk proceeded with the reading of the bill as follows: 

Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in 
whole or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New 
Zeainnd tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any 
other materials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and buriaps and 
bags or sacks composed wholly or in part of jute or burlaps or other 
material suitable for bagging or sacking agricuitural produ = 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GitettT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2 strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 and line 8 to and 
including the word “ cotton.” : 

My. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is no duty 
in the whole tariff which is better justified, either from a pro- 
tective standpoint or a tariff-for-revenue standpoint, than the 
duty on cotton bagging. The rate is low; it is less than 10 
per cent ad valorem. The machinery by which bagging is made 
all has to be imported with a high duty of 45 per cent. 

Then, the competition is not the ordinary competition which 
most articles produced in this country have to meet. The only 
serious competition that the American manufacturer of cotton 
bagging has to fear is from Calcutta, India, where wages are 
from a fifth to a tenth as much as the wages paid in the United 
States to the operatives engaged in this industry, You are 
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protecting our industry, our laborers, against the cheapest lal)or 
in the world. And yet gentlemen on that side want to take 
away this small 10 per cent tariff and put cotton bagging op 
the free list. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachuset; 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. How much is the bagging worth on a bale of 
eotton? 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose about 50 cents. 

Mr. COOPER. What is the tariff on that? 

Mr. GILLETT. It would probably be about 4 cents. 

Mr. COOPER. What is the value of a bale of cotton? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, $80 or $90, I suppose. 

Now, the gentleman from Alabama himself, in his 0 
speech, said he thought the American manufacturer ought ¢ 
have an advantage; that he ought to have a percentage of aq- 
vantage. What percentage ought he to have, if this 10 pe: 
is too much? Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman | 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] went on to state the argum in 
favor of taking off this tariff. And what did he state as hi: 
argument? He stated two facts. First, he said there w 
tariff on binder twine. The gentleman knew that was | 
fair analogy. He knew it was not a fair comparison. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say it is a fair comparison. 

Mr. GILLETT. When the tariff was taken off from }bi 
twine, the gentleman knows that none had been imported f 


on 


Ss 


| years. The tariff had been absolutely prohibitory, appa: 


Yet to-day 20 per cent of all the cotton bagging that i ! 
is imported. Moreover, after the duty was taken off from 


| binding twine, none was imported for years, and at las 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


that has been imported has come from Canada; and if ther 
is any country against which we need no tariff it is Canad: 
because Canada is nearer our standards of living and wag 
than any other country. So the gentleman’s argument wa 
unfair and fallacious. The competition of binding twine was 


| absolutely unlike this Indian competition which we meet « 


bagging. 

The only other argument the gentleman had to suggest \ 
that the quality of bagging that is used now is very poo) 
presume it is poor. If they want to pay more, they wi 
better bagging. Take the imported bagging, which constitut 


| 20 per cent of all that is used in this country; that is poor. 
| the poorest bagging that is used is much worse than thi 
| ported bagging and our new bagging. It is the bagging \ 


is made up in a great many southern mills from old 1 
bagging out of which they make a very inferior qualit: 
bagging. They use it because it is cheap. The reaso: 
bagging used is so poor is because the planters want t 
low prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this amend- 
ment for which the gentleman from Massachusetts s| 
should prevail, nor do I think that this particular company 
that manufactures cotton bagging is entitled to any speci:l 
consideration at the hands of this Congress. 

I made the statement, and I think I have the proof, 
the Ludlow Co., the American Manufacturing Co., and w! 
known as the Peru Co., one located in Massachusetts, o 
New York. and one in Indiana, are the three concerns 
bined together for the purpose of manufacturing and selling 
cotton bagging and controlling the price. I have the proof \ 
fore me in the testimony given before the Ways and Mean 
Committee of the House in 1908, when Mr. Magner appesred 
there. He said: 

I represent, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, all 
those manufacturers who are engaged in the manufacture of what is 
known as jute cloth made from jute butts in the United States. Th 
are the Peru Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Indiana; the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, of Ludlow, Mass.; and the American \i:v- 
facturing Co. 

Now, a good deal has been said by the gentleman from Mas=:'- 
chusetts [Mr. Grrtetr] in behalf of his constituents, kn 
as the Ludlow Associates. These gentlemen are not ens: - 
solely in making cotton bagging. They manufacture tw. 
hemp, carpet yarn, webbing, bagging for covering cotton, aud 
cordage; and the manufacture of cotton bagging by the Ludlow 
people is only about one-fourth of the business that they do. 

They appeared before the Ways and Means Committee to- 
gether, they associated together in a memorial that they .¢- 
dressed to the Ways and Means Committee, and wherever you 
find the Ludlow Associates, the American Manufacturing ©o., 
or the Peru company either before Congress or in the market, 
you find them combining together, not only to control legislation 
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put to control the price of the article that they manufacture. | 


4s proof of that I read from the testimony ef Mr. McMillan, 
who states this: 

The American makers, say, three in number, consisting of the American 
Manufaeturing Co., of New York; the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, 
of Boston; and the Peru Bagging Manufacturing Co., of Peru, -Ind., 
cwn and control every mili in America now engaged in making new 
bagging for cottenm. 

The first two corporations agree at the beginning of each season 
upen a price to open the market at, and the smail Peru company follows. 
An arbitrary list, showing differentials throughout the entire cotton 
pelt, is strictly followed, and the price named any given point by the 
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American Manufacturing Co. is exactly the same as the one quoted | 


same point by the Ludlow company. 


So that wherever you find the Ludlow and the American 
people selling cotton bagging they are together, and the evi- 
dence demonstrates that they are a trust and are combined to 
control the price of the bagging. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman. We hear a good deal about 
cottom bagging being made in India. 


square yards. It takes 90,000,000 square yards of bagging to 
cover the cotten crop, and so far as statistics and the record 
show, the bagging mills of Scotland, which employ high-priced 
white labor, import every year and have imported many thou- 
sands of yards more cotton bagging than are imported from 
India. Not only that, but the proof is abundant and at hand 
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The farmers’ free list was steam rollered through the Democrat 


} caucus, and it is not conceivable that any of the 25 Democrats on the 


New York delegation knew exactly 
himself to vote for free jute bagging. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


what he was doing in pledging 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


consent that the remainder of the editorial be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The caucus also cajoled the New Yorkers into voting to give no 
ing to business interests affected by this high-handed proce: 





| appeals from Brooklyn for a hearing were turned down. This s1 
| judgment, free-trade legislation practically amounts to confiscation 
property. ‘ihe North stands to lose pretty much everything the Ho 
would sacrifice on the altar of free trade, for what is true of 


The whole importation | 
of cotton bagging for any one year does not exceed 20,000,000 | 


that the American Manufacturing Co. and the Ludlow people | 


went South, where there were three independent manufactories, 


bought out the stock, dismantled the mills, and issued stock to | 


the stockholders of those mills in the American and Ludlow | 


companies, and those independent companies have been idle for 
years. The whole control of the manufacture of American 
cotton bagging is in the hands of these three corporations, and 
they do not deserve any sympathy at the hands of Congress. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | io fatiing off from the estimates. 


CaLper) there were—ayes 63, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and ask to have read in my time the edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of April 26, entitled ‘“ Free 
trade without inquiry,” which I send to the desk. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks to 
have read in his time the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proeeeded to read the editorial. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chair- 
man, it is net in order to read an article of that kind. Will 
not the gentleman accept unanimous consent to print? 


| long after general business began to crumple up, but it was only 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman,-the Chair ruled | 


a while ago that that was in order on a proposition of this 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is in error. 
The Chair did not rule that the Clerk might read the paper. 
The Chair did rule that the gentleman might read it as a part 
of his remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, and 
call the Chair’s attention to the fact, that the objection did not 
come until after the Clerk had commenced to read the aricle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
Clerk will continue the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Wednesday, Apr. 26, 1911.] 
FREE TRADE WITHOUT INQUIRY. 


Has it not dawned upon northern Democrats in the House that per- 
haps four-fifths of the 100 articles on the farmers’ free list are manu- 
factured. in the North? Is it not being brought home to 
them that the untaxing of not a few of these articles would not benefit 
~ of the 5,000,000 American farmers living within 800 or 1,000 
miles of the nm boundary—the ve peop whose interests, it is 
claimed, be imperiled by reei On the other hand, you 
scan the list yain for a single article which would, were the duty 
taken off, be advan us alone to farmers whose products might be 
affected the inyasion. This is the avowed purpose of the 

list, and yet the bulk of the promised benefits would go 

claims. oundation in legi . The north- 

ith his southern neighbor, and then 
bonus besides. 

list would work out, take the item 

cotton baling. The 7s and Means Committee 

are in the interest of all the people, 


tariff Ses 
but i dots r that the farmers of New York or any of the 
es that State would profit an jot by putting jute 
the Gentry teas is to 


farmers’ 


turn out most of 
in the cotton belt. About 20 


per cent is Cal and it i 
e tier es imported cutta, 7 a 
cheapest world that the tariff was put on. Take it off. 
mills ‘te mm thieving = ky 
and re cpal people out of work, 





true in whole of a dozen other items and true in part as to the 


mainder. 
Talk about the “robber” tariff! robber free li 
And also, how about the authoritative assurance that no legitimate } 
ness has anything to fear from a revision of the tariff? 
Contrast this blind way of dealing with American 


How about the 


industries 







President Taft's statement to the free-trade leaders that he proposes t 
get all the facts before taking up general tariff legislation, t 


the Democratic majority in the House act without inv« 
must be held responsible for any damage or injustice they 1 
capital or labor.” 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. I will also read as a part of my 
remarks an extract from the Washington Post of another date 

{Friday, Apr. 21, 1911.] 
TREASURY FEELING THE PINCH. 

The earlier estimates of Treasury officials as to what the condition of 
Government finances would be at the close of the current fiseal year on 
June 30 are now seen to have been too optimistic. But it was only 
recently that the situation took a turn for the worse, and it was made 


apparent that the prediction that the deficit would disappear and a 
modest surplus take its place could searcely be realized. The changed 
outlook is owing to unlooked-for slumps in both import duties and in- 






ternal-revenue receipts, the corporation tax being the only item showing 
The deficit so far this month is about 
$4,000,000, whereas a year ago the receipts kept pace with the expendi- 
tures. The decline in revenue is about equally divided between customs 
and internal revenue—$2,000,000 each. 

The falling off is attributed by Treasury authorities to the depressi 
in trade, both foreign and domestic. The Treasury stood the strain 
question of time until Uncle Sam, too, would feel the pinch of the poli 
ticians’ panic. The South also is beginning to feel the blighting effect 
of frenzied politics and mischievous legislation. Heavy cotton export 
delayed the inevitable for a while, but the sharp decline in southern 
industrial stocks now in progress testifies to what is in store for that 
section, now that normal conditions prevail in the cotton markets. 

Now that the Government feels the paralyzing effects of laws in 
straint of trade, and it is seen that things will be worse before the. 
better, it seems probable that the issue of the Panama loan will 
hastened in order to meet the exigency. The Government has at no 
time been anxious to float the canal obligation, and had the revenues 
come up to the early estimates the necessity of resorting to borrowing 
probably would have been obviated. Meanwhile Congress, or at least 
the House, contemplates taking action which can only have the effect of 
further limiting the Government’s resources, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 


which LI send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


re- 








Amend, page 2, 
following: 

“The goods, wares, articles, and merchandise mentioned in the last 
preceding paragraph, manufactured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by conviet labor, shall not be entitled to entry at any of t 
ports of the United States, and the importation thereof is hereby pro- 
ibited.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. 
order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MANN. 
of order. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the Chair has already sustained the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. The 
Chair will not expedite matters by refusing a courteous hearing 
The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman has anything new 

present the Chair will be glad to hear it. 


Mr. MANN. The Chair absolutely declined to hear from me, 
although I have not wasted any of the time of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may proceed if he 
anything additional 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 


by inserting after line 10, as a new paragraph, the 


Chairman, I make the point « 


The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on the poiut 


Does the Chair decline to hear me on the point 


has 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, now, what is the proposition? 
The proposition is to admit gunny cloth bagging for cloth bags 
or sacks, and so forth, free of duty. The law now provides—the 
Payne tariff law—that those articles can not be admitted at all 
made by convict labor, but you are proposing a new law, which 
would admit them although they are made by convict labor in 
foreign countries. Now, you propose to say that it is not in 
order when providing for the free admission of these into the 
United States that we may restrict those that are made by 
convict labor. It was in order when we passed the Payne 
tariff law under the rules which have been so roundly abused, 
but under your benign rules of the House you say it is not now 
in order to put in the same provision that we put into the 
Payne law. We proposed an amendment to keep out convict- 
made goods. You endeavor to extricate yourselves from the 
dilemma of yoting upon a proposition by saying that it is not in 
order. Very well, we will let you test that by a vote in «he 
House, and I will wait and see whether any gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House has the nerve or the courage or 
the hardihood in respect to labor interests to vote on tellers 
against sustaining the Chair so that we may write into the law 
a provision that these goods made by convict labor shall not be 
admitted in the United States, and every gentleman who votes 
to sustain the decision of the Chair votes to let in convict-made 
goods, and those who vote against sustaining the decision of the 
Chair vote to keep out convict-made goods. [Applause on the 
Republican side and cries of “ Vote” !] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the 
House but a minute. It is almost laughable the stress to which 
the gentleman from Illinois is driven to try to defeat an honest 
bill in the interest of the people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] He comes before this House with a pretense, and I will 
emphasize the word “ pretense,” that he is offering an amend- 
ment here in the interest of labor. An amendment coming 
from that side of the House in the interest of labor? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Why, Mr. Chairman, this bill that is 
offered to-day repeals no section of the Payne tariff law except 
the taxing section. There is nothing in this bill that repeals 
anything in the Payne law to which the gentleman refers. The 
Payne law in no way is changed so far as it relates to convict- 
made goods by the enactment of this law. It is a mere pre- 
tense, a cloak and a cover that you are trying to find to hide 
behind to carry home with you as an excuse for voting against a 
bill that will reduce the cost of living to the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
that all debate on the appeal do now close. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on the appeal from the decision of the Chair do now 
close. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman; it is impossible to hear the Chair, owing to the con- 
fusion. I do not know what the question is. 

SevERAL MempBers. It is on closing the debate. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that anybody wants to talk any 
more in debate; it is only a waste of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moved that 
all debate close on the appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and that motion the Chair declared carried. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody objects to that. 
ee oreo tare The gentleman withdraws his demand for 

ers 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I withdraw the demand for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the decision of the committee. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

. Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The question was taken; and the tellers (Mr. Austin and Mr. 
UnpEerwoop) reported that there were—ayes 172, noes 73. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 2, after line 10, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following: 


“ Binding twine, of whatever materials composed.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not germane to the item in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers 4; 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, after line 10, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following : 
mS * Hemp, and tow of hemp, and hemp hackled, known as line of 

emp. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill proposes to admit free of 
duty bagging, and so forth, composed in whole or in part of jute, 
jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, and sv forth. I have 
offered an amendment to place hemp on the free list. Is it not 
germane to a bill which proposes to put manufactured hemp on 
the free list to offer an amendment to put the raw material on 
the free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say in the con- 
fusion I could not hear the gentleman’s amendment. If his pur- 
pose relates to hemp, I will withdraw the point ‘of order and 
ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting on page 2, after line 10, as a new paragraph, the 
following: 

“Jute manufacturing machinery, linotype and all typesetting ma 
chines, printing presses, typewriters, and cash registers.’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is proposed in the bill to put 
jute and manufactured articles on the free list. This ame 
ment proposes to put jute-manufacturing machinery on the fr 
list. It seemed to me that when a bill which proposes to jut 
the manufactured article upon the free list it ought to be ger- 
mane to offer an amendment to put the machinery by which 
that article is produced in the United States upon the free 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama insist 
upon his point of order? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I insist upon the point of order; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I also offer a further amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, by inserting after line 10, as a new paragraph, the 
to Tabie: kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow ware of 
iron or steel, enameled or oa with vitreous glasses, but not orna- 
mented or decorated with lithographic or other printing.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes 4 
point of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I also offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting on page 2, after line 10, as a new paragraph, 
the following: ? 

“Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetal'e, 
cheese, hay, tanners’, plumbers’, and shoe knives, forks, and steels, 
with or without handles.” . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
that it is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: Amend, page 2, after line 10, by inserting as a new paragraph, the 
owing: 
oe Baser blades, handles, and unfinished razors.” 


The Clerk will report the amendment 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ir. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his 
point of order. The duty on these articles is now 283 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who put it on? The Republicans! 
;Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment if 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] insists upon his 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, by inserting, after line 10, as a new paragraph the 
<_< ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the dross or re- 
siduum from burnt pyrites.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Against that, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order against an amendment putting iron ore 
on the free list, when the bill puts a large number of products 
of iron ore upon the free list? Does the Chair hold it is not in 
order when you put steel and iron products upon the free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Chair has already sustained the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If the Chair will rule loudly enough to be heard 
at this point-—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair, perhaps, has not spoken loudly 
enough. 

Mr. MANN, 
for some time. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Hanna] Offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be 2 
Pi Ch eRe See betta? "OT sereersoh, om ace 2 

“Sugars not No. 16 Dutch standard in color, tank bottoms, 
sirups of came juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses ” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that, that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. KENDALL. I will suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that there may be something in the amendment that 
relieves it of the objection. It may have some countervailing 
provision or feature to recommend it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman from Alabama ought to 
wait to see if it will reduce the high cost of living. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
sure the only reduction in the high cost of living will come 
from this side of the House. [Applause on the Democratic 


side.] 

Mr. KENDALL. Give the breakfast table a chance. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman wants to have the 
amendment read in full, so that it may go into the Recorp, I 
have no objection. It is really out of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the amendment. 


The Clerk resumed the reading of the amendment, as follows: 


Testing by the ariseope not above 75°, forty-seven and one-half 
one-hun of 1 cent per pound, and for every additional degree 
— b a eee py ic test ——— ae eee 7 ree ths 

poeun: , an 8 a degree in preportion ; 
and on above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and on all sugar 
which has gone through a process of refining, ninety-five one-hundredths 
of 1 cent pound ; molasses, testing not above 40°, 10 per cent ad 
teotings AAMT Gente nen elon Sonne ds sets call chan neesy: 
cen r gallon; sugar ‘a a sugar swee 
ings “ball De subject to o ~~ as molasses or sugar, as the case may be, 
polariscopic 


We have been unable to hear the Chair here 


of the 


according 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this amendment 
will reduce the tariff upon sugar exactly one-half. It is in the 
interest of every citizen in this country and should be adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, to that I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
kis} offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Af :« 
trcifter line 5, page 2, add the following: “And binding twine made 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Debate is all closed on that proposition 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 





The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has closed on the pending para- 
graph. The question is on striking out the last word of the 
paragraph. Does the gentleman insist upon it? Debate upon 
the paragraph has closed. [Cries of “ Vote!” “Vote!”] The 
gentleman from Michigan withdraws his pro forma amendment. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into ho 


coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or y 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commod 


and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, 


punched or 
— an < 





after line 16, by inserting as a new paragraph th 


following : 
“The articles named in the last preceding paragraph shall be ad 
mitted free only when imported into the United Stat ntr 





dependency, Province, or colony, being the produc 

imposes no tax or duty or restrictive regulation upon the imp: 
into such country, dependency, Province, or colony from the te 
States of live domestic animals, fresh or refrigerated and prepared « 
preserved meats, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, corn or maize, 
cottonseed oil.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der against that amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, on page 2, after line 16, 
the following : 

“ Watch movements, including time detectors, whether imported in 
cases or not, if having not more than seven jewels each; lever clocl 
movements, and clocks, and parts thereof, not otherwise specially 
provided for by law.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 
amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting on page 2, after line 16, as a mew paragraph, th 
following : 

“Type metal and new types.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 
amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The poiut of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend line 16, page 2, by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That said articles shall not have been manufactured in 
any establishment where the eight-hour rule for labor has not been 
observed.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 
amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask for a division on that, to see whether 
anybedy on.that side votes for eight hours for labor. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 107, 
nays 73. ' 

Accordingly the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather mad: 
from cattle hides and cattie skins of whatever weight, of cattle of th 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddler) 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in ¢! 


value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
ferms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of paragraph on 
“ grain,” on line 17, and ending wit 





Illinois offers the 


as a new paragraph 





age 2, beginning with the word 
the word “ articles,” on line 24. 
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Mr. MANN. 
which is to strike out, I suppose it is in order to perfect the text 
of the paragraph, and I offer an amendment for that purpose. 


Mr. Chairman, before that amendment is put, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers the 
following amendment to perfect the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, by inserting at the end of line 20 the following: 

“ Kangaroo, sheep, and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), 
dressed and finished; patent, japanned, varnished, or enameled leather 
and glove leather.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a word, The bill proposes 
to make free any leather— 
cut into shoe uppers or vamps, or other forms suitable for conversion 
into manufactured articles. 

If some work has been done upon the leather it is admitted 
free of duty. The amendment which I offer is to admit free of 
duty goatskin leather, which is the leather usually used in the 
manufacture of ladies’ shoes, so that the manufacturers here 
may compete on even terms with the manufacturers abroad. 
Under this bill, if they import their leather without being 
partly manufactured, they can not compete with other manu- 
facturers who import free partly manufactured leather of the 
same kind. We would drive out of this country the manu- 
facturers of ladies’ shoes, except the mere putting together of 
partly manufactured leather. There is a duty of 15 per cent 
upon this leather left by this bill, but taken off if it is partly 
manufactured. There is no logic in taking the duty off the 
material when partly manufactured, but leaving it on entirely 
before the process of manufacture has begun. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman and fellow Congressmen, the 
President of the United States, by convening Congress in special 
session within a month after the sine die adjournment of the 
Sixty-first Congress, has admitted to the world the necessity of 
immediate legislation in America for the relief of the people 
from existing conditions. 

In his message to this Congress a short time ago he does not 
tell us just what our troubles are, but from the fact that he 
deals only with one subject—the reciprocity treaty with Can- 
ada—and his urgent request for the enactment of its provisions 
into law, we are led to the conclusion that he believes that the 
passage of such a law would be a panacea for all of our national 
ills, whatever they may be. 

This treaty was entered into last winter. The President then 
urged the passage of a law by the Sixty-first Congress carrying 
into effect its provisions. Congressman McOatt, of Massachu- 
setts, introduced a bill for that purpose, which passed the lower 
House but failed to be considered by the Senate. At the be- 
ginning of this session Congressman McCatt and Congressman 
Unperwoop, of Alabama, each introduced a bill for the same 
purpose. The Ways and Means Committee reported out Mr. 
Unprerwoop’s bill, and it passed the House a few days ago. It 
is well known to the people throughout the land that our great- 
est burden now is, and for some time has been, the high cost of 
living. If this treaty is enacted into law, will it relieve the 
people from existing conditions? I was in Washington last 
February, when it was first made known to the public, and gave 
it a very careful and painstaking study. I was anxious to be 
for any measure which would bring relief to the masses, but 
was forced by the terms of this treaty to conclude that it was in 
keeping with former trust-made legislation. It very forcibly 
reminded me of one of ASsop’s fables, in which the lion, desiring 
to rid himself of the trouble of chasing down his prey, pretended 
to be sick, and issued a proclamation inviting all the other 
beasts to visit him. Some time after the proclamation was 
issued he met the fox and demanded of him why he had stayed 
away, whereupon the fox replied: 

I was often moved to visit your majesty and minister unto your 
wants, but on each occasion when I approached the door of your lair 
I found the tracks of many beasts entering in, but none coming out. 
was thereby frightened away, and did not dare enter. 

The sane is true as to this treaty. All of its provisions lead 
directly into the camps of the trusts and none into the homes 
of the people. It places the crude products of the farm and 
the forest on the free list, and just as soon as the combines 
get possession of them and convert them into the finished prod- 
ucts we find them securely hiding behind a high wall of pro- 
tection. For instance, all grain out of which bread is made is 
placed on the free list; all farm animals out of which we make 
meat are placed on the free list; all crude lumber, which comes 
largely from the little sawmills in the swamps, is placed on the 
free list; but just as soon as the grain is changed into meal or 
flour or the animal is converted into meat or the crude lumber 
receives a slight polish from the plane this treaty shouts aloud, 


“High protection.” Why should the Milling Trust have a high 
protection upon its products? Is there any more need for 
protective tariff on meal and flour than there is on wheat, corn 
rye, barley, and oats? Why should the criminal meat packers 
have a high protective tariff on meat? It is true that 106 of 
thera stand indicted in the Federal courts of Chicago for cop. 
spiracy in restraint of trade. They have received one immunity 
and now they are pleading for another. I can see no reason 
why they should be sheltered by a high protective tariff, unjecs 
it is for the purpose of forcing the people to contribute enough 
money to pay their fines in case they are convicted. I can not 
understand why the crude lumber from the little sawmills jy 
the swamps should be placed on the free list, thereby striking 
a blow at labor and individuality, and the finished product 
placed on the highly protected list, unless it is for the purpose 
of giving the Lumber Trust an opportunity to continue its ex. 
ploitations of the people. 

What is true of these articles is true as to the whole of this 
treaty. It is a direct slap in the face at labor and at the 
farmer, and a sop for the rich. It was intended for the voice of 
Jacob, but it is the hand of Esau. I was not willing to say to 
the farmers and to labor that they were criminals and responsi- 
ble for the widespread suffering resulting from the high cost 
of living and at the same time say by my vote to the criminal 
combines that they are good fellows and innocent. 

Such legislation in the past has driven businesses on a sm)|] 
scale into bankruptcy by the countless thousands. Cheap liy- 
ing can not be maintained by congesting business in centers in 
the hands of a few, but the best results may be had from leay-. 
ing the business scattered over the country in the hands of the 
industrious many, within easy reach of the consumer. 

Reciprocity with Canada is no new discovery. In 1854 we 
passed a law giving free trade with Canada, and after experi- 
menting with it for 10 years it was repealed. 

Prior to the advent of the hobble skirt in society the width 
of a society woman’s hat could be measured by 5 society sieps, 
but now it requires 15 society hobble-skirt steps to measuare the 
width of the same hat; now, suppose the hobble-skirt step sho. 
be shortened by tightening the hobble in the skirt. What eff 
would that have in reducing the cost of common living? Would 
the enactment of the provisions of this reciprocity treaty with 
Canada into law do more? I believe in calling a spade a spaile, 
and am not willing to be led away from the real issue before 
the people by baiting my hook to fish for foolish gudgeon 
Under the blighting influence of the high cost of the necessiries 
of life we have seen the dollar laid by for a rainy day, and 
often goodly sized bank accounts, vanish like a shadow, and 
to-day in many quarters of this country—the land of the great- 
ést plenty—hungry children cry for bread with none to give 
and helpless mothers wring their hands in despair and pray to 
the God of Heaven for relief. 

. If real relief from such conditions can be given by righteous 
legislation at the hands of a just Congress, let us begin thie task 
at once, and in order to do our whole duty let us brush away 
the cobwebs of party prejudice and tear off the masks of servi- 
tude to our former business masters, thereby emulating the 
example of honest John Quincy Adams, who so signally hon- 
ored this branch of Congress by selling his private bank stock 
before taking his seat in Congress, so that nothing would stand 
between him and his duty to the people in voting upon the 
question of national banks; let us lift our hearts to the mighty 
Ruler of the Universe for an inspiration of thought and a recti- 
tude of conscience, to the end that our deliberations may be 
full of wisdom and purity, for the people at large are entitled 
to our best effort, our highest honor, and our keenest states 


ld 


manship. [Applause.] 
I believe that the bill now under consideration, the farmers’ 
free-list bill, has much merit in it. It is said by some that it is 


intended to pay back to the farmer what he lost by the passace 
of the Canadian reciprocity bill. Whatever motive may have 
prompted its recommendation for passage is certainly most 
commendable, for its provisions suggest relief to the many from 
heavy burdens which have been endured for half a century. !t 
proposes to give to the farmer free from tariff taxation tle 
implements and machinery necessary for the cultivation of the 
soil and necessary in harvesting, handling, and garnering 1's 
crops. It also gives him free wire for his fence. This prov'- 
sion of the bill, it is true, will affect the interests of the Sic! 
Trust and the Harvester and Farmers’ Implement Trust mostly, 
but neither one of them ought to complain, for in 1908 they boil 
sent their representatives before the Ways and Means Com 
tee, and there, under oath, they told that committee that iron 
and steel could be produced in America cheaper than in a"y 
other country in the world and that they did not need any Pru 
tection for their businesses, 














1911. 


During the year 1910 the Harvester Trust exported from this 
country to foreign countries its products, such as mowers, reap- 
ers, plows, cultivators, and other implements, in the amount of 
$28,124,038. During the same year articles such as the Steel 
Trust manufactures were exported from this country to foreign 
countries to the amount of $179,133,186. 

Another provision of this bill places leather made of cow- 
hides and calfskins, boots and shoes and parts thereof, harness 
and saddles and all parts thereof, made out of cowhide leather, 
on the free list. The tanners, leather dealers, and manufac- 
turers of boots and shoes certainly will not complain at this 
provision of the bill, because they went in great droves and 
herds before the same Ways and Means Committee in 1908, and, 
under oath, told that committee that if Congress would put 
hides on the free list the world would be a “cinch” to their 
pusiness; that they were then exporting boots and shoes to 
more than 40 different foreign countries. They promised us 


cheaper boots and shoes if the duty on hides were removed, | 


which is shown by the following extracts: 


[Extracts from evidence given by manufacturers of leather and boots 
and shoes. ] 


First. Extracts from the statements of Mr. Elisha W. Cobb, manu- 
facturer of split leather, Boston, Mass. : 

“Mr. Cops. I am a manufacturer of heavy leather, called split leather. 
My experience runs over 30 years in a concentrated line of hide upper 
leather, called cowhides, which business has possibly been affected 
more by the duty on beef hides than any other. 

“Mr. McCatu. Now, Mr. Cobb, what do you think about the effect of 
making upper leather in this country—of putting upper leather on the 
free list 

“Mr. Cops. Answering your question, I would say if I can buy my 
hides -, os free list, I think the American upper-leather tanner can beat 
the world. 

“Mr. Bourett. Personally you would not object to putting leather 
on the free list? 

“Mr. Coss. Personally, no, sir.” 


[Extracts from the evidence of Mr. Charles H. Jones, of Boston, Mass., 
representing the New England Shoe and Leather Association. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. What class of shoes do you manufacture? 

Mr. Jones. We manufacture men’s fine shoes, as they are called in 
the trade, retailing from $3 to $5 per pair. 

Mr. CocHRAN. I assume, then, it is your opinion that the giving of 
free = Pa would enable you to take your chances without 
protection 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to say that I am on record in a statement, 
made several years ago, to the effect that I should be glad to see shoes 
absolutely free if all the leather and other materials were free. The 
ae Shoe and Leather Association was united in that view 
at that time. 


[Telegram.] 
LYNN, Mass., November 25. 
Hon. SERENO EB. Payne 


? 
Chairman of Ways and Means Committee 
Washington, D. C.: 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women’s fine shoes in the 
world, the Sorosis Shoe Co. desires to go on record as declaring the 
present tariff on such shoes as we manufacture wholly unnecessary to 
our success and a distinct ry to the consuming public. We 
favor the complete abrogation o? this tariff, welcoming the competition 
of the world. We should be glad, at the convenience of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to present arguments for the removal of the duty 
on boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

A. B. Litrie & Co. 


{Extracts from the evidence of Henry J. McFarland, of Chicago, IIl., 
president of M. D. Wells & Co.] 


Mr. McFartanp. All I want to say is that the West emphatically 
indorses the position of Mr. Jones, who has very ably stated it. 

Mr. RANDELL. You my that the manufacturers of shoes in this 
country can compete with those of any country in the world, in your 
opinion? You mean in the markets of the world? 

Mr. McFaruanp, Yes. 

Mr. You do not just confine that to this country, the home 
market, but you mean the markets of the world? 

Mr. McFartanp. I mean the skill with which shoes are manufac- 

tured; the workmen of this country can overcome the handicap 

of price of foreign labor. 

wena And enable you to meet them in the markets of the 
or 

Mr. McFaruanp. Meet them anywhere. 


— 


[Extracts from the evidence of Charles A. McCarthy, of Auburn, N. Y., 
shoe man , November 28, 1908, before the Ways and Mean 
Committee. ] 
Mr. NeepHamM. Your position is that if we take this tariff off of it, 


mean hides, will reduce shoes 25 cents a r? 
Mr, tee I did not sa - 


that. 
Mr. NEEDHAM. You gave an thustration of a family using 10 pairs of 
hows a at and you said that they would get their shoes for 25 cents 


tr. McCantny. I said when the price went up. If the price was 
changed and went down, it would go in the same ratio. I should say if 


they ; 
Mr. Cocuran. If there was any change it would be a change not of 
5 or 10 cents, but it would be 25 cents. 
to tht aes. De you think they would reduce the price of the shoes 
consumer 
Mr. McCartruy, They would either do that or give them a better shoe. 
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This was done by the last Congress, but instead of receiving 
cheaper footwear we have been compelled to pay from 10 to 20 
per cent more for our boots and skoes, which is illustrated by a 
little conversation I had with a Republican friend of mine, who 
has been employed in this Capitol building for many years and 
for whose veracity I vouch. I asked him where he bought that 
nice, easy shoe he was wearing. He replied, “ Here in Washing- 
ton.” I then asked him what he paid for it, and he replied: 
“I have been wearing this shoe for 8 or 10 years. I always 
paid $4.50 for it until this year. I paid $5 for this pair.” Dur- 
ing the year 1910 dealers in leather, boots, and shoes exported 
to foreign countries their goods in the sum of $52,647,745. I 
hold a telegram in my hand from a large number of manufac- 
turers of Chicago, protesting against the provisions of this bill, 
which I ask to be made a part of the Recorp: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 27, 1911. 
Hon. H. Ropert Fow ter, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Foreign shoe manufacturers have free material, pay no royalty on 
meal: and get labor at about half paid in this country. How can 
8 


we Illinois manufacturers and wholesalers of shoes compete under these 
conditions if shoes are admitted free? Tariff on shoes is only 10 per 
cent; on all other wearing apparel averages 60 per cent. Why should 


shoes bear all the burden in the plan to reduce the cost of living? We 


earnestly protest against the removal of duty on shoes under existing 
conditions. 


Selz, Schwab & Co.; J. P. Smith Shoe Co.; Smith-Wallace 
Shoe Co.; Watson-Plummer Shoe Co.; H. F. C. Doven- 
muehle & Sons; The Rice & Hutchins Chicago Shoe Co. ; 
Florsheim Shoe Co.; Guthman, Carpenter & Telling; 
J. E. Tilt Shoe Co.; Fargo & Phelps; A. A. Putnam & 
Son; R. P. Smith & Sons Co. 

Another provision of the bill places bread and meat on the 
free list, thereby forcing the Milling Trust to give us larger bis- 
cuits for breakfast and the Beef Trust to give us richer roasts 
for dinner. The meat packers exported to foreign countries dur- 
ing last year meats and meat and dairy products to the amount 
of $130,632,783, and sold them in the free-trade markets of the 
world. 

By placing lumber and all building materials, both rough and 
dressed, on the free list, it gives the poor a better chance to get 
homes of their own, thereby relieving them of a long-felt want 
of independence in their domestic surroundings. 

What a contrast between this bill, which seeks to lighten 
the burden from the shoulders of the toiling masses, and the 
free list in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which places in the 
hands of the criminal combinations a more powerful and effec- 
tive weapon. It gives to the idle rich, diamonds, furs, and 
silks without taxation; it gives to the poor, blankets taxed at 
107 per cent; it gives to the common housewife, woolen dress 
goods taxed at 135 per cent; and it gives to the infant child, 
flannels taxed at 143 per cent. But this is not all. It places 
upon the free list turtles, an animal whose characteristic, 
when discovered, is to dive to the bottom and stir up the mud 
from below to conceal its miserable form. I do not know why 
turtles should be placed on the free list, unless it was for the 
purpose of stirring up enough mud in the stream of public 
thought to hide the miserable features of this law. You fel- 
lows who voted for that law placed ipecac, a very powerful 
emetic, upon the free list. It is said that the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law is a more powerful emetic, by far, than has ever been 
discovered by the most skillful metallurgist. I understand that 
when the bill was first introduced into Congress its very sight 
was so revolting to the stomachs of 20 brave insurgent Republi- 
cans that they did not dare swallow any part of it. I also 
understand that my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who 
recently charged the new Members on this side of the Chamber 
with being ignorant and impudent, swallowed it without a 
frown [laughter and applause], and, like the swashbuckler who 
swallowed a big beetle, it has not even made him sick on his 
stomach yet. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You put old gunny bags and old junk on the free list for the 
Bag Trust. Our bill places new bags and new burlap on the 
free list for the farmer’s grain and cotton. You place brimstone 
in blocks and sulphur in bulk on the free list. Did you think 
that by placing these two articles on the free list in such large 
quantities you could fool the devil and thereby induce him to 
exhaust his stock of punishment before you died? [Laughter 
and applause.}] We place sewing machines on the free list for 
the farmer’s wife and salt on the free list for his stock. You 
placed St. John’s bean on the free list. What a cowardly act. 
Why did you not place Farmer John’s buttons for his trousers 
on the free list instead of taxing them 126 per cent? The power 
which you placed in the hands of the criminal combinations 
by the passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law reminds me of a 
play I once saw enacted on the stage, with the scene laid in 
the home of a Southern planter, whose beautiful daughter had 
a young neighbor Chesterfield for a sweetheart. During one 
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evening of their courtship the old colored maidservant came in 
with some beautiful flowers. The young gallant Chesterfield, 
rising, took from his pocket a silver dollar, and: presented: it 
to her; saying: “Auntie, there’s 50 cents for you and 50 cents 
for Pete,” the colored manservant. She at once raised alofs 
the silver dollar and exclaimed: “A whole dollar. Fifty cents 
fo’ me and 50 cents fo’ Pete.” We all applauded her plain 
honesty. She came back again, raising the silver dollar aloft 
and exclaimed: “A whole dollar. Seventy-five cents fo’ me 
and 25 cents fo” Pete.” We were all surprised, and she went 
away without applause. She came back again and raised the 
silver dollar aloft and exclaimed, “A whole dollar. Ninety 
cents fo’ me and 10 cents: fo’ Pete.” We saw the trick and were 
disgusted. She went away, but soon came back on the stage 
for the last time and; raising the dollar aloft, exclaimed, “A 
whole dollar. One hundred cents fo’ me and nothing fo’ Pete.” 
{Laughter and applause.] The powerful combinations come to 
us with fairness until they secure laws for their benefit, and 
after they get the possession of power given them by the law, 
they begin their oppressions,; and, like the old colored maid- 
servant, “A whole dollar; 100 cents for the combine and nothing 
for the people.” The bill under consideration seeks relief for 
the people as against the extortion of the trusts. It has within 
its provisions a kiss for the sunny South and at the same time 
a gentle smile for the rugged North; it is an answer to the 
prayer of labor long oppressed; it is a balm for the heart of 
grief; it is bread for the mouth of hunger. Let us vote for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr.. Chairman, I hope the gentleman. will not 
ask that; this is an important paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no desire in the world to cut 
off debate—that is, legitimate debate—and if the gentleman 
has an amendment which he desires to offer-—— 

Mr. MANN. No: but the gentleman from Missouri offered 
an amendment, and I toek him off the floor by offering an 
amendment which took precedence, and he has not had the 
floor yet. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama, the gentleman from Missouri had been recognized 
when the gentleman from [llinois arose and addressed the 
committee, 

Mr: UNDERWOOD: Then I move that debate on the pend- 
ing paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
elose in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division on that vote to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri, who has a right—— 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr: Chairman, I have several times asked 
for a division on the vote to close debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order it is too late. 

Mr. MANN. I was not too late when I was trying to attract 
the attention of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has tlie 
attention of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. But I asked for a division as soon as the vote 
was put. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MANN. I will give fair warning that the gentleman 
will not. make any time by refusing fairness to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no such disposition, but 
simply desires to give the gentleman from Missouri: the right 
which he has. 

Mr.. MANN. As soon as the gentleman from Dlinois could 
learn. the decision of the Chair, because we could not hear the 
Chair here—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Chairman, I asked for a division and 
the Chair declines a division and the Chair must rule—— 

Mr.. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a pariia- 
mentary inquiry, what is the pending amendment? I ask to 
have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all’ of paragraph on page 2 begin n with the word 
“grain” in line 17 and ending with the word articles” in line 32 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I bay 
amendment to perfect the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
Roserts] offers an amendment to perfect the paragraph. 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What becameof the amendment which I of 
I have an amendment pending there, if the Chair will as: 
where it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was reported to the Ij 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gen: 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Roperrs}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2; line 19, strike out after the word “leather” the 
“made from cattie hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of 
of the bovine species, including calfskin,” and insert in lieu 
the following: “Of any kind or description, including all mate 
every kind or description entering into the composition of sx 
and shoes, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, and w) 
whole or in parts, including repair parts.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary i 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, | 
the point of order against the amendment offered by th: 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roxrerrts.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendmen! ie 
time ago which has not yet been disposed of, to perfec: 4 
paragraph. It would have precedence, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman 1 
Illinois will be put to the House before the amendment «! 1 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer.] 

Mr. MANN. The amendment which I offered must |v 
posed of before any other amendment is offered, unless 
an amendment to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. The question, then, 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], and the debate is limited to 10 mi 
according to the order, on that amendment and all other 
ments to the paragraph. 

Does tlie gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] desire to ( 
bate his amendment? If so, the Chair will recognize him for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You have not demanded recogni 
He said your amendment was before the House. 

Mr. MANN. I am not asking for debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let us vote on the amendment of 
gentleman from. Illinois [Mr. Mann.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the a! 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann. | 

The question. was taken, and the amendment was reje: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts | \Ir 
Roserts] offers an amendment to perfect the paragrap) 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I understand the genile- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNER] made a point of order 
against the amendment offered by myself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will again be report 
the Clerk. 

The amendment was again. read. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I raise 1) 
point of order that this amendment is in violation of sect , 
Rule XXI, and section 7, Rule XVI. This amendment seeks to 
place on the free list all shoes of any kind whatsoever, wlicrc.s 
the bill which we are considering only places on the free |'si 
boots and shoes whose uppers are made of calfskin or of cittic 
hides, all of which are now admitted at 10 per cent duty. ‘hie 
amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Ropsrts] would put 
on the free list boots and shoes: whose uppers are made of «0'- 
skin, sheepskins, kangaroo skins, and other skins, which are :- 
mitted at 15 per cent—at a different rate. Now, Mr. Chair 
we find clearly in the decisions that a general provision m2) 
be offered as germane to a specific provision. In other wor. : 
general provision for free boots and shoes of all kinds is »' 
germane to a specific provision placing on the free list ) * 
and shoes whose uppers are made of calfskins and hide lea!) 
Moreover, the amendment is obnoxious to the rule containe! ©" 
paragraph 3, Rule XXI, inasmuch as it does not directly re!’ 
to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the ame 
ment simply amplifies the provision of the section, and ma: 
the section or the paragraph relate not alone to boots and s! = 
made wholly of leather from. cattle hides and eattle skins, |) 
boots and shoes made from leather, whether from cattle hid: 
or other skins. In the opinion of the Chair the amendment is 
germane to the paragraph. The question is on agreeing to tu 

| amendment. 
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Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I desire to | Ky., and which explains why they regard the provisions of 


be heard briefly on this amendment. 
First, to give to the people of the country-—— 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary 

iry. 

Tet CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
which amendment is now pending before the House—the one 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, or the one offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The one offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The gentleman from Missouri had been 
recognized and his amendment was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 


Missouri [Mr. Dyer] was to strike out the paragraph, and this | 


present amendment is to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of the amendment is twofold, as I said: First, to carry out fully 
the Democratic theory that is extended in this bill, that placing 
boots and shoes upon the free list will cheapen the cost of those 
articles to the American people. Now, as the bill stands, un- 
amended, boots and shoes, manufactured, are placed on the free 
list, but only boots and shoes manufactured of a certain kind. 
If the Democrats are sincere in their desire that the people shall 
have the full benefit of free boots and shoes, then I ask that 
they put all kinds of boots and shoes upon the free list. 

The second purpose of the amendment is to give the American 
boot and shoe workers and the American boot and shoe manu- 
facturers a living show in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
If boots and shoes go on the free list, as the bill is now worded, 


the boots and shoes manufactured come in free, and the Amer- | 


ican manufacturers and the American shoe workers are handi- 
capped by a tariff on all the parts that enter into a boot and 
shoe. The boots and shoes coming in free from abroad bring 
with them free all the findings, all the component parts of the 
boots and shoes, while the American manufacturers, if they 
want to take advantage of the American market and produce 
boots and shoes at home, must pay a duty upon the materials 
that enter into the making of a boot and shoe. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I regret I can not yield. 
I have only five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman wishes to modify the 
existing paragraph? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I wish to extend it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. 
GaRDNER], who professes to be the representative of the boot 
and shoe industry, opposes what the gentleman [Mr. Roserrs] 
is attempting to do. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I do not know what my 
colleague is doing, but I am trying to help the boot and shoe 
workers and manufacturers against the extreme iniquity of this 
proposition of free boots and shoes. 

Now, I assume that my Democratic friends are honest when 
they say they want to give the American people cheaper boots 
and shoes. I assume that they are not entering into a system 
of reprisal on the American manufacturers of boots and shoes 
when they seek to place boots and shoes upon the free list, 
and if they are not making any reprisal on the manufacturers 
in this country, then in Heaven’s name give them an equal 
chance with the foreign manufacturer, and give them every- 
thing that goes into the shoe free of duty, and not allow the 
foreign shoe to come in here free and tax the American manu- 
facturers on all of the component parts of the shoe. 

That is the purpose of the amendment, and the chief purpose 
of it, and it must be apparent to my Democratic friends that 
it is a fair amendment to offer, unless they are out to “do” 
the shoe worker and the shoe manufacturer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which of the two gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts shall we follow—the gentleman who has just spoken, 
or the other gentleman [Mr. GarpNer]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Roperts]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
hoes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 54, noes 106. 

the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a telegram which I have 
received from a number of shoe manufacturers in Louisville, 


| duty. 





Its purpose is twofold: | this paragraph as inimical to their business. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a telegram received from 
shoe manufacturers of Louisville, Ky. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 1, 1911. 


Hon. Jonn W. LANGLEY, 
Congressman, care of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Foreign shoe manufacturers have free material, pay no royalty on 
machinery, and get labor at about half paid in this country. How can 
we Kentucky manufacturers and wholesalers of shoes compete under 
these conditions if shoes are admitted free? Tariff on shoes is only 10 
per cent; on all other wearing apparel averages 60 per cent. Why 
should shoes bear all the burden in the plan to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing? We earnestly protest against the removal of duty on shoes under 
existing conditions. 

ConraD SHOE Co. 

Voor. Bros. Suor Co. 

JOHN J. SCHULTEN Co. 

Quast SHOE MANUFACTURING Co 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
Strike out all of paragraph on page 2 beginning with the word 
“ grain,” on line 17, and ending with the word “articles,” on 
line 24, as follows: 

Grain, buff, split, rough, and sole leather; band, bend, or belting 
leather ; boots and shoes, made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddles, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have presented is to 
strike out that paragraph in the bill which proposes to put 
boots and shoes and the other articles mentioned therein on the 
free list, and which, if the said bill is enacted into law, would 
result in all of them being brought into this country free of 
In other words, the American manufacturer of boots and 
shoes and the American workmen engaged in said industry 
would have to compete with the whole world; and this in the 
face of the undisputed fact that the wage earners in the boot 
and shoe industry in this country are paid from a third to one- 
half more by the American shoe manufacturers than the wages 
that are paid by the manufacturers of boots and shoes in for- 
eign countries. It has not been claimed by anyone in this House 
during this debate that the wages paid the American working- 


| men by the shoe manufacturers are too high, nor has it been 





claimed that the shoe manufacturers in this country are making 
anything except a very reasonable profit, it being practically 
agreed that the net profit to the shoe manufacturer in this 
country in the past year has been between 4 and 5 per cent on 
the money invested in this industry. I am not a high-tariff 
advocate, but I do thoroughly believe that we should not enact 
any law that will cheapen labor in this country. Our standard 
of living is different from that in most all of the foreign coun- 
tries and the wages paid in this country to-day in this industry 
is only sufficient for decent living and for the proper rearing 
and educating of the children of the American workingman. 

On May 1 I addressed this House in opposition to this bill, 
especially as it affected the bagging and boot and shoe indus- 
tries in the city of St. Louis, my home and my constituents, 
and now I do not desire to take any further time of this House 
in calling to its attention the facts, figures, and arguments that 
I presented then against the putting of those articles upon the 
free list, thereby establishing free trade with all the world on 
these goods, to the great detriment and injury of the American 
workingman and the American manufacturer. I will now add 
a word in support of this motion, only with reference to the 
boot and shoe industry—not locally and not as it affects my 
own city and my own district especially, but in its relation to 
the whole country, and how harmful and detrimental free trade 
in the boot and shoe industry will work to that great army of 
American ‘workingmen and American laborers whose only 
livelihood comes from their being able to secure profitable and 
living employment in this great industry. I am indebted in a 
large measure for substantial information, facts and figures, 
verified by me, from the National Boot and Shoe Mannufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, which I am making 
use of in great part, word for word, in my remarks here. A 
conservative estimate of the annual output in the boot and shoe 
industry is about $400,000,000, at least one-fourth of which 
amount is distributed for wages. All that I am asking, and all 
that the American boot and shoe manufacturers are asking of 
this Congress, or any other Congress, is a tariff which shall 
make up the wage differential between the American and for- 
eign wage earner. There are more wige earners employed, 
and at a higher average wage, in the manufacture of shoes 
than in any other apparel manufacturing industry, and my 
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earnest desire is that this high standard of wages, maintained | 
by the shoe manufacturers in this country, be continued, but if | 
this bill should become a law it would be impossible for the } 
manufacturers, in my judgment, to continue to pay the wages 

that they now pay. The American wage earners would be the | 
principal losers. Their interest and welfare is my interest and 
my welfare, as it should be the interest and welfare of this 
Congress and all its Members. It is plain that the manufac- 
turers of boots and shoes will not run their factories without 
they can make a reasonable profit, exd when competition from | 
foreign countries necessitates our manufacturers competing | 
with foreign manufacturers, where they pay much less in | 
wages and where they have protection, and our manufacturers 
will not have, if this bill becomes a law, our standard of wages 
will be lowered, and the poor people of this country will suffer. 

Under the Dingley bill the tariff of 25 per eent upon for- 
eign shoes was no more than sufficient to cover this differential 
in wages paid in this country over foreign countries, no allow- 
ance being made for a profit to the manufacturer. 

After the Dingley tariff went into effect, the importation of 
shoes from foreign countries diminished to a point where the 
amount imported and the revenue to the country became a 
negligible quantity. 

In the last three years of the Dingley law shoe importations 
were (for the fiscal year ending June 30 in each year) as 
follows: 


al ash lasescidehddipaa aplasia cncitoncsnesoshoniesnysibaiaenton $164, 000 
i ch ccehidti aj beteptenentiomine-chnateapsienippebeibacensi 129; 075 


The superiority of the American shoe, in matter of style and 
comfortable fit, has commanded this market up to the recent 
reduction made by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which went 
into effect in August, 1909. 

The art of shoe manufacturing in foreign countries had not 
been at a standstill during the operation of the Dingley tariff 
law. The foreign manufacturers had adopted American shoe 
machinery, American lasts, and American patterns and styles, 
and even taken American workmen and American systems into 
practical application. 

It.-must be borne in mind that the export of the American 
shoe is “barely 3 per cent of the total output. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, the total exportation of beots and 
shoes amounted to $12,408,575, while the annual production is 
estimated upward from a minimum of $400,000,000. It is 
this small percentage of American shoes that must overcome 
almost prohibitive tariffs in all countries except England. As 
for example—Oanada, 30 per cent; France, per pair, 57 cents 
to 95 cents; Germany, by weight, about 25 per cent; Belgium, 
by weight, 27 cents per pound; Austria, by weight, 20 cents per 
kilo; Italy, by weight, 20 cents per kilo; Japan, 40 per cent. 

The present tariffs imposed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
viz, of 10 per cent on shoes made of bovine and calf leathers, 
and 15 per cent on shoes made from other leathers, do not 
equalize the wages paid in this country with those paid in 
foreign countries. In order to demonstrate this and to show the 
effect upon importation of the tariff reduction enacted by the 
Payne-Aldrich law from 25 per cent to 10 per cent and 15 per 
cent, which went into effect in August, 1909, let us take the 
statistics published by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
(Bureau of Statistics). The following table will give the im- 
ports of boots and shoes into the United States from all coun- 
tries by quarters, beginning with March 31, 1909, which will 
include about seven months before the operation of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 
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Quarter ending— Class. 
| Per et 

Ss Sore | UND iis 0 nn ocho a cetinaanebe 25 | $26,038. 27 
lite 5 Nie pind scatter dic os achan « ubatewamaite 25 25, 804. 10 
July 1 to Aug. 5...)..... | ACEP eee bev asican ceils 25} 15,013.19 

Boots and shoes, made wholly, ete., from 
Aug. 6to Sept. 30.4 cattle hides, ete._............... mn diiniiainil 10 7,410. 55 
iid dusilek he book dep pemadiccennespe 15 4, 500. 02 

Boots and shoes, made wholly, ctc., from 
, ER MR. So isbacskncs cock iwatnd 10 25, 156. 43 
ee ae db i nian ists all 15 16, 820. 85 

1910. Boots and shoes, made wholly, etc., from 
WO ic ccceces IIR. 05. <5 < bes on en cin st wo nes cul 10 31, 603. 05 
dele 15 16,097. 25 

Boots and shoes, made wholly, etc., from 
MB. ~ cn ctvna Te de caren ica ad a 10 34, 763. 00 
a SE A RS a Pr 15 20, 409.51 

and shoes, made wholly, ete., from 
Sept. 30.......--.. cattle hides, ete..... in adcmbes asiptnes eed 10 56, 934. 75 
% RE ies nn 0:5 deen eens Semil 15 20, 238. 85 

ts and shoes, made wholly, etc., from 
Bee. TR gc cvisnkecd RCO READ... 5.5 5055 osc ces... n ccd 10; 66,111.15 
BSS 5 a ee oe 15| 34,208.73 





rhe total imports for the quarter ending December 31, 1 
of $100,319 is almost equal to the total imports for the 
ending June 30, 1909, which amounted to $104,924.74, ,. 
the imports of shoes made from bovine and calf leathers, 
subject to 10 per cent duty, for six months, of $123,045 


| more than the total importations of all kinds of shoes f 


entire year ending June 30, 1909, by about $20,000. 

It is in these grades of shoes that free trade is propose 

Those not affected would be a small proportion of the 
product. 

The figures showing the total imports for the quarter « 
March 381, 1911, according to information received f1 
Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statisti 
not be had for several months. We predict, however, that 
figures will show a still larger ratio of increase in the im 
tion of shoes into the United States than has been shown. 

The foreign shoe manufacturer is also gaining in hi 
country as against the American shoe by reason of foreic: 
hibitive tariffs and diligent enterprise, as indicated |) 
Bureau of Statistics in its reports of exports to those coun 
more particularly to those invading this market. 

This bill, which does not seem to, and could not have 
framed upon intelligent ideas of tariff and wage conditi 
foreign countries as compared with those that obtain j 
United States, proposes to place upon the free list al! 
made of bovine and calf leathers. In other words, it is 
posed to divide this market in respect to that class of 
with the shoe manufacturers of the work. 

Judging from the impetus given the importation of sh 
the tariff reductions provided by the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
be very easily argued that no further encouragement 1 
held out to the foreign shoe manufacturer. The onl; 
which free trade in this class of shoes can produce in the | 
States would be to compel a reduction of wages to me 
increased competition. The consumer would not procure 
cheaper. 

The United States thus far has been the market of {7 
cent of the shoe output of the American manufacturer, 
vassed under the strongest competitive conditions and 
average profit to the manufacturer as low as safe bu 
principles permitted. 

Byery shoe imported displaces an American shoe and d: 
the American workman of the wage involved. 

Consul Joseph I. Brittain, of Prague, from a report pr 
for him by an American expert superintending the insta 
of American shoe machinery in a large factory in Bo! 
among other things, says, “ Wages here for making sh: 
about one-fifth those paid in the United States,” and ci: 
following note of warning in this expert’s report—whicl 
file at the Bureau of Manufactures: 

It is interesting to watch the gradual, but sure, approach 
American shoe upon the trade here, which is continually im) 
It is upon this point I wish to sound a warning to export 
prospective exporters not to hold European conditions too 
One year ago I could have taken my place at the head of A: 
scoffers in this respect, but six months’ actual contact has ope: 
eyes to the danger that lies here to American trade when thes: 
shake off their prejudice against our styles and come into o 
and buy our lasts and patterns wholesale. A large American « 
is already here, and either manufactures its whole line of m 
here or has its stock in a central city in the Continent, wit) 
of as well-trained agents and instructors as we can boast of 
United States. Then there is the Guty on American-made sh 
high and still increasing, while the duties on supplies and | 
from the United States are comparatively low. Porn V.—TI 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Weekly Consulate and T: 
ports, published April 30, 1910, Serial No. 9, at page 404.) 

If a comparison of the wages paid in foreign countri 
made with the wages paid in the United States in the | 
facture of boots and shoes, the handicap of the Americ: 
in the matter of the labor cost of production will demon: 
that, with the present tariff of 10 per cent, the shoe-n1 
turing business is in jeopardy. What will happen to | 
dustry if this tariff is wiped oyt? 

It would seem that no more convincing demonstrati: 
the American market is now open to successful exploi 
of the foreign shoe can be made than the rapidly incr 
volume of importations since August, 1909, the date 
the Payne-Aldrich 10 per cent and 15 per cent tariff on 
vrent into effect. 


Hree trade in shoes, as proposed by this bill, will | 


calamitous to an American industry which has markete! | 


product to the consumer at as low a price as received | 
similar article anywhere upon the face of the earth, ai: 
will bring confusion into an industry that has been deve 
with intelligence and diligence te a degree of efficiency — 
attained by any other industry by compelling a general re 
tion in the wages paid to its workingmen. 
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This will all result without any benefit to the consumer or 
compensatory benefit to the manufacturer, and it will offer 
the American market for unrestrained competition with the 
shoe manufacturers of the world. [Applause on the Republican 
< BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the absolute 
futility of submitting amendments or even an argument on 
any question during the discussion of this bill, but I would be 
derelict to the interests of the district which I have the honor 
to represent if I did not call attention to some pertinent facts 
and figures in connection with the provisions affecting the 
shoe industry. 

I heartily favor the amendment offered by my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. Dyrer]. 

I am oppesed to every line of this bill which provides for 
the free admission of manufactured articles which we can and 
do produce ourselves. I am opposed to free trade with all the 
world and with countries paying their workmen but one-third 
or one-half the wages which American workmen receive for 
producing these same articles. I am for protection because of 
the difference in the wage scale between this country and the 
countries of Europe and Asia, and because I want to see the 
American laboring man protected against the calamity of being 
degraded to the level of the poorly paid European wage slave, 
of the Mexican peon, or the Asiatic coolie. If this bill ever 
became a law, its inevitable result would be either the lower- 


| 
| 
| 


ing of American wages in the affected industries to the Euro- 


pean or Asiatic level or the total ruin of these industries and 
the complete shutting down of hundreds of American manu- 
facturing establishments. This bill will give employment to 
outside labor and will lock out American labor. And it would 
be a very shortsighted view to assume that the manufacturers 
and their employees would be the only sufferers, for in truth 
their losses would fall upon the farmers with the same crush- 


ing force, for the simple reason that the men employed in the | 


factories are the farmers’ most numerous customers. 


I have made no calculation as to how many men would be 
injuriously affected by this ill-timed attempt at opening up the 
American markets to the competition of Europe and Asia, but 
surely there will be hundreds of thousands of them, and to 
paralyze the purchasing power of such multitudes is bound to 
have the effect of bringing down prices for farm products to 
figures which in turn will paralyze the purchasing power of the 
farmer. When this point is reached a crisis will be upon us the 
same as caused the carnival of rags under the Cleveland admin- 
istration, as a result of the last tariff bill which the Demo- 
cratic Party had the power to enact. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The effect of the pending bill on the great city which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent will be most disastrous. It will 
close three cotton-bagging factories entirely and will seriously 
cripple, if not wipe out entirely, the great shoe industry, of 
which, because of its great and growing dimensions, the people 
of St. Louis are justly proud. Let me give you some figures to 
show the certain effects this legislation will have on that 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will state that as there 
were two gentlemen on that side who wanted to be heard, I was 
willing to extend the debate 10 minutes. The other gentleman 
has spoken, and I ask that the gentleman from Missouri may, 
by unanimous consent, have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIR . Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri be allowed to proceed for 5 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I thank the House for its courtesy. 
Two years ago the tariff on shoes was reduced from 25 to 15 
= 10 per cent; now it is proposed to put shoes on the free 


The average duty on wearing apparel is about 60 per cent— 


Per cent. 





-_— 


55 to 60 
Aa 10 to 15 

In all fairness and justice the duty on shoes ought to be in- 
creased, rather than annulled. 
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The low duty, as it stands to-day, is a penalizing of 

dustry in which, above all other industries, there has be 
and open competition. 

The individual earnings of the American s 
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with other lines of industry. The last completed Government 
report shows that in 1905 there were employed 149,924 sho 
workers, with total annual wages of $69,059,680. This is ex- 
actly $460 a year, which means $1.40 per day, $8.40 per \ or 
$38.33 a month—surely a moderate wage scale. 

The following wage scale is taken from consular reports. It 
represents the average cost of production of a medium grade 


men’s welt shoe: 


ne ee ee we en ee we a a oe ee = 


GRIN crn sntinidtdinceindgutictinndintnastgmnaian sachs temadih hideceab aden — 
I lhe chicae-hdlaiaanepibislnindtnderedindinenniencetink tieritncinnmiitapiiememrmecinanrslpenaie 
SS Ee nae aed 11 

In proposing to take the duty off of shoes it opens the Ameri 
can market to foreign competition, while at the same time many 
of these foreign countries maintain a high protective dut 
against American-made shoes. The duty in Canada on shoes is 
30 per cent; Mexico, 39 cents to $1.50 per pair; France, 57 to 95 
cents per pair; Germany (estimated), 20 per cent; Belgium, 27 
cents per pound; Austria, 20 cents a kilo; Italy, 20 cents a kilo; 
Russia (estimated), $1 per pound; Spain (estimated), $1 per 
pound; Argentina, 40 per cent; Bolivia, 45 per cent; Japan, 40 
per cent; Australia, 40 per cent; and United States, 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

The foreign manufacturer has in a large measure access to 
many materials which enter into the construction of shoes, 
which materials are in many instances free of duty, whereas the 
American producer has to reckon with a tariff on many of these 
articles, 

In the United States shoe manufacturers are confronted 
with a royalty paid to the United States Shoe Machinery Co., 
which company controls the shoe-machinery market and exacts 
a tribute from every pair of shoes. 

Thus, the American shoe manufacturer, if shoes are placed 
on the free list, will find himself in the unenviable position of 
competing with British and other foreign makers who have 
every advantage in free materials, nonroyalty machinery, and 
wages at about half what our people are compelled to pay. 

It has been said that when the shoe manufacturers ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee two years ago, 
at the time the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was under discussion, 
some shoe manufacturer stated that if hides were put on the 
free list the tariff might be taken off of shoes. If such state- 
ment was made, the facts do not warrant it; neither is there 
any evidence to prove that such statement was authorized by 
any representative body of shoe manufacturers. On the con- 
trary, many shoe manufacturers protested at the time that 
lowering the duty from 25 to 15 and 10 per cent was too close 
to the danger line. 

Since the duties have been lowered on shoes the importa- 
tions of same have begun in larger quantities, and there is 
every evidence that we shall scon witness a steady and in- 
creased import of footwear. If this be true, what will happen 
if the last vestige of the remaining small protection of 10 per 
cent be removed? Shall we handicap our own people? Shall 
we expose them, bound and shackled by unequal opportunities 
to the tender mercies of British and other foreign competitors? 
Are we here to cripple and probably strike down one of our 
most important industries? English trade papers are teeming 
with reports and articles about the preparations British shoe 
manufacturers are making to invade our markets, and this is 
going on right now under a 10 per cent tariff. What, then, 
will happen when this last measure of-protection is removed? 
In Missouri, especially St. Louis, I have seen this great in- 
dustry grow from small beginnings until now my State ranks 
fourth among the States in the production of shoes, employing 
some 20,000 people and paying out annually many millions of 
dollars in wages. No trust, no combination, no “ gentleman's 
agreement,” has ever tarnished the bright escutcheon of this 
peerless industry. 

I am proud of the record my State and my peopie have made 
in the manufacture of shoes, and I say to my Democratic 
leagues, beware what you are doing when you propose to in 
jure and possibly destroy an industry which is one of the most 
important in your State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. Aes page 2, after line 24, by inserting as a new paragraph, the 
oliowing : 

“The articles named in the last preceding paragraph shall be ad- 
mitted free only when imported into the United States from a country, 
dependency, province, or colony, being the product thereof, which im- 
— no tax or duty or restrictive regulation upon the importation 
nto such country, dependency, province, or colony, from the Uniied 
States, of live, domestic animals, fresh or refrigerated, and prepared 
or preserved meats, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, corn or maize, 
cottonseed oil.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting, on page 2, after line 24, as a new paragraph, 
the following : 

“Tannic acid and tannin.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting on page 2, after line 24, as a new paragraph, the 
following: 

“Pxtracts and decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods and ex- 
tracts of bark, such as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, not 
specially provided for by law; extracts of quebracho, extracts of hem- 
lock bark, extracts of sumac, and of woods not specially provided for 
by law; and all extracts of vegetable origin, suitable for tanning, not 
containing alcohol and not medicinal, and not specially otherwise pro- 
vided for by law.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill proposes to take from 
the free list leather. There is now upon the free list hides. 
This bill puts upon the free list leather. Now, I have offered 
an amendment to put upon the free list tanning extracts by 
which hides are converted into leather. There is now on the 
dutiable list quebracho, which is imported in large quantities 
from Argentine, upon which the rate of duty is, I believe, 
one-half or three-quarters of a cent per pound. I have offered 
an amendment to put that upon the free list, so that out of 
free hides leather may be made here on even terms with its 
manufacture in foreign countries, where there is no tariff upon 
tanning extracts. It seems to me that that amendment is cer- 
tainly germane to the proposition in the bill to put leather on 
the free list. 

If you put leather on the free list, is it not in order at 
the same time to offer to put upon the free list those materials 
out of which leather is made? Suppose hides were not upon 
the free list and there was in this bill a proposition, as there is, 
to put leather on the free list. Would it not be in order to 
move to amend by placing hides on the free list, out of which 
leather is made? Will it be contended that in a bill to put the 
manufactured products on the free list you can not amend it 
by putting the raw material on the free list as germane to the 
proposition? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment is not at all like the amendment ruled upon by the gen- 
tleman who has occupied the chair before the present occupant 
of the chair went into the chair. I would not ask the present 
occupant of the chair upon an argument to overrule the regu- 
lar presiding officer of this committee. I think there is a dis- 
tinction in this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, following the reasoning of the 
permanent occupant of the chair, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PE na mon page 2, after line 24, by inserting as a new paragraph the 

owing : 

ne shoe, and corset lacings made of cotton or other vegetable 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


order that that is not germane. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that you could | 


put shoes on the free list and that you can not put shoe laces 
on at the same time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is as different an article as 
sugar or any other article. It is not a part of boots and shoes. 
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Mr. MANN. You can not sell a y.ir of shoes without 
laces. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may be so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, after line 24, by inserting as a new paragr 
following : 

“Dolls, and parts of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of w! 
materials composed, and ail other toys, and parts of toys, not 
posed of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, 
not specially provided for by law.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the p 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of orde~ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wir 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire sui 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, after line 3, by inserting as a new parag! 
following : 

“Provided, That the articles mentioned in this paragraph s! 
admitted free only when imported from a country, dependency, 
ince, or colony, being the products thereof, which imposes no t 
duty on like articles imported from the United States, and 
imposes no tax or duty or restrictive regulation upon the im, 
into such country, dependency, province, or colony, from the | 
States, of live, domestic animals, fresh or refrigerated and p: 
or preserved meats, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, corn o1 
cottonseed oil.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
order that the paragraph is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendm 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, by inserting after line 3, as a new paragraph, the 
following : 

“Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, « 
with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or eit 
them, are a component part, by the dipping or any other proc 
commercially known as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the poi 
order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. The bill proposes to place upon the free list m 
prepared or preserved in any manner. I take it that places o 
the free list canned meats. Now, what is the amendment 
have offered? To give the people of this country who ca! 
meats free tin plate or cans, so that they may compete on ey: 
terms with the canners abroad. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would the gentleman like to see this amend- 
ment adopted? 

Mr. MANN. I would. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the amendment is adopted will the gen- 
tleman vote for the bill? . 

Mr. MANN. I will not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought so. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing hard about that, I do not pro- 
pose to vote for this bill in any event, I say to the gentleman. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOBSON, Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. If all the amendments the gentleman has 
| offered were united into a separate bill would he vote for that 
| bill? 
| Mr. MANN, I would not; no hesitation about that at all; 
| but I have not been attempting to delude the country into the 
| belief that I was in favor of all these other things like ecn- 
| tlemen on that side of the House, who, when opportunity 's 
| presented, back water and let the opportunity go. [Applause 

on the Republican side.] I am not afraid, of my convictions, 
| like the gentleman who just interrupted me. I do not except 
| him specially, because I do not think the gentleman is afraid of 
| his convictions at all 
Mr. HOBSON. Would the gentleman be kind enough to 
specify to me and to the House, if he is willing, whether there 
| is any amendment he has offered for which as a separate bil! 
| he would vote, and if so indicate which, so we may know and 

the country may know which one he offers in good faith? 





1911. 
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Mr. MANN. I have offered all these amendments in good 
faith. [Laughter on the Democratic side. ] t do not desire 
gentlemen to question my good faith at all. Everything I do 
in this House is done in good faith. Now, if I had time and 
gentlemen would give it, I would be very glad to elucidate the 
amendments, but I have not desired unnecessarily to take up 
the time of the House. : 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. 1 understand the gentleman offered the amend- 
ments in the firm expectation that the amendments which he 
offered would not be aecepted, and I understand he would not 
yote for the bill even if they were accepted. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANN. I had hoped and believed really in the innocence 
of my heart that some professions on the Democratic side of 
the House had been made in good faith, and that when an 
opportunity came they would agree to some of the amendments 
offered, but I find I am mistaken. 
Mr. PINLEY. Does not the gentleman know—and the gen- 
tlenan is a prominent Member of this House and has great | 
ability—that the Democrats are the best judges of what is a | 
proper exhibition of faith for this side of the House? 

Mr. MANN. I know this, that the gentleman from South | 
Carolina [Mr. Frntry] and others can not exercise their indi- | 
yidual opinions on the floor of the House on this bill at all, 
pecause they bound themselves in every respect tight by 
caucus action, and what they say will not reflect the opinion 
of any man on the floor of the House. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FINLEY. Does not the gentleman know that in the last 
Congress the Republican party got up a bill and with very few 
exceptions no amendments were allowed? Now, will the gen- | 
tleman tell the committee why he voted against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill? Was it because the duties were too high or too | 
low? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I did what no gentleman 
that side of the House seems willing to do. 





| 


on 
I exercised the 


right of every American Representative in this Hall to use his | 


individual judgment on matters which are presented before | 
him for his individual judgment. That right will not be exer- 
cised by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Fintry] or 
anybody else on that side of the House, because they have no 
individual judgment. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FINLEY. What was the gentleman’s judgment when he | 
voted against the Payne bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take the time | 
of the House in this matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of | 
order. 

Mr. MANN. I have no desire, but when gentlemen ask, to in- 
terrupt me, I do not like to be put in the position of refusing. 

Mr. FINLEY. I would like the gentleman to inform the 
House and to give us his reason for having voted against that 
bill. | 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman to read the speech | 
which I made in the House when the conference report was up. | 

| 


If he wants information, if he will read that speech he will 
get it. 

Mr. FINLEY. I have read that speech, and while I do not | 
accuse the gentleman of dodging I think other people have | 
done so. 

Mr, MANN. Well, if they have, I never knew it. That will 
never bother me. I warned this side of the House what the re- 
sult would be at that time [applause on the Democratic side}, 
and I warn that side of the House now what the result will be. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] My prophecy was true 
then, and it will prove as true now. 
ee UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of | 
order. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to carry on this | 


kind of debate if you can keep the men on that side of the House | 
down. I was endeavoring to discuss the point of order, and 
had completed my statement in reference to that when inter- 
rupted by gentlemen who are trying to make cheap capital. 
The GHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
following? inserting on page 3, after line 3, as a new paragraph, the 
“Cut nails and cut spikes, of iron or steel.” | 
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by adding the words “except bologna sausage, which 


| invested a large amount of capital, but the business furnishes emp! 


maak 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
ainst the amendment. 

the CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the poin 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the furth amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ili 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 


order 


of order. 


offers an 


Amend by inserting on page 3, after line 


4 i , asa} iph, the 
follo “Zz: 
: » nails, hob nails, and all othe: t ‘ nails 
not specially provided for by law.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ma the point of 
order against that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer anothe 
fhe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report th l 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by inserting on page 3, after line 3, as a n { 
following : 
“Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make t of ordet 
| on that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is ed 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a furth di . 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illi: Mr. Many] 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk wil l. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by inserting on page 3, after line 3, as a paragraph, the 
| following : 
““ Horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron or steel.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, ted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, pz ured < preserved in 


‘ 


any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage r its 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog 
nized. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
RwvucKER] moves to strike out the paragraph. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential am 
ment—a perfective amendment. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, that is already of 
fered. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that before 
the gentleman offered it it was already offered and voted on. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was voted on, and it has gone out of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 3, line 8, after the words “ sau 


meat 


move to strike 


nd 


to a duty of 3 cents a pound.” a4 o 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to this paragraph— 
to amend the taxing clause. 
Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order for a moment? I am offering this in perfect good 


faitl 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will res 
of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I am offerii 
ment at the request and in the interest of consti 


erve the point 


ig this amend 


vents of mine 


| in the county ef Lebanon, in Pennsylvania, and I am going to 


read from a letter addressed to me by Walter C. Graeff, Esq., a 
prominent attorney and citizen of that county, who, after 


| enumerating the bologna sausage manufacturers, a number of 


whom have called upon me with reference to this matter, s 


Lys: 

You may probably be aware of the fact, and if not, it is at least 
interesting to note that 90 per cent of the bolognas manufactured in the 
United States are manufactured right here in Lebanon County by the 


above-named manufacturers. In this business these m 


n have not onl 
ment to a large number of workmen, and some idea of the busin« i 

be obtained from the fact that on an average 75 toms of beef is received 
here from Chicago and worked up into bologna every wee! 


x 


From the statement that I am about to make at this point let m 
that bologna wholesales at from 15 to 14 cents a pound; the { 
| manufacture is from 124 to 134 cents per pound, depending upon the 
price of meat. You will notice, therefore, that the margin of | is 


small, but the business is profitable even at a small mar; in of pré fit on 
account of its magnitude. 
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Now, on the more important point: About one year ago Messrs. Ray T. 
Sherman and John 8. Weaver, with probably good business foresight, 
conceived the idea of building a plant in Mexico, across the Rio Grande, 
in the city of Juarez, in the State of Chihuahua, cattle being plentiful 
and labor cheap and there being no tariff on bologna—the manufacture 
of bologna not having probably been brought to the attention of Con- 
gress at the time the tariff bill was framed. These gentlemen will un- 


questionably be able to ship their product into the United States, even | 


as far as Lebanon County, and sell at a profit below the cost of manu- 
facture of the article here in Lebanon County. You can be perfectly 
sure of this statement by reason of the fact that Mr. Ray T. Sherman 
was at one time a partner with Mr. Albert Herr, and Mr. Weaver was 
at one time in the bologna business here at Lebanon, and Herr and Eby 
are sure of the facts. 

In order therefore to protect this home industry, which is indeed an 
important one in Lebanon County, a tariff on bologna, in view of this 
situation, becomes absolutely necessary. : 

It strikes me that I could call to your attention that no objection 
could be raised to this request from the standpoint of increasing the 
cost of food products, for without the tariff these gentlemen have not 
endeavored to create artificial prices for their product, and as long as 
they were not met by foreign competition they were able to sell their 
goods at the margin of profit that I mentioned above and still furnish 
them to the householder at a reasonable price. A tariff therefore of not 
less than 3 nor more than 4 cents a pound would not result in increas- 
ing the cost of the articls to the consumer at all, but would simply 
save these industries from annihilation. 

The letter is signed. 

Water C, GRAEFF, 
(For Robert L. Eby, Albert Herr, George T. Brooks, Benjamin Kreider, 

Harvey Seltzer, Lebanon County Bologna Manufacturers.) 

It will be noticed that he states that two or three of the 
people of that county have gone to Mexico, to Juarez, where 
cattle are cheap and labor is cheap, and they are now making 
bologna sausage and shipping it in here at prices that will 
annihilate the business in the United States. This bill does not 
put cattle on the free list. It leaves the duty on the raw ma- 
terial and puts the manufactured article on the free list. The 
effect of putting or leaving bologna sausage on the free list is to 


facturers in this country. The duty of 3 cents a pound proposed 
by my amendment is not more than sufficient for the fair pro- 
tection of this industry. I thank the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. Unperwoop] for his courtesy in reserving the point of 
order and hope that he will reserve it altogether, so that we 
may have a vote directly upon the amendment. It may not be 
in order to impose duties in this bill, but it can be done if the 
point of order is not pressed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
debate be closed on the paragraph and 

Mr. KENDALL. A number of amendments are yet to be 
offered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate 
on the paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MANN. A number of gentlemen desire to be heard on 
this, and legitimately. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is getting late, Mr. Chairman, and 
although I am willing to give a reasonable time, yet I am 
constrained to move that debate on the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 





. debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 


minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that motion by 
inserting “30 minutes” in place of “10 minutes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
moves to amend the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. UNDERWooD] by striking out “ten” and inserting “ thirty.” 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 93. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. MANN 
and Mr. UNDERWoop. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AUSTIN] act in my place as one of the tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 116. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
“ten” and inserting “twenty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Alabama by striking 
out “ten” and inserting “ twenty.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
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4 | stipuiated in this section of the bill and which are produced in the 
give the manufacturers in Mexico an advantage over the manu- | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Miy~x) 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Sha); 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the (ox. 
mittee? 

The question being taken; on a division there were—ayes 10, 
noes 75. 5 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman oppointed Mr. \{\xy 
and Mr. UNprEeRwoop. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that the gentleman from Tennessee {\; 
Austin] act in my place as one of the tellers. c 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that the gentleman from Ney 
York [Mr. Harrison] act in my place as one of the tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 


| ayes 118, noes 78. 


Accordingly the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The announcement of the result was received with a) 
on the Democratic side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the motion of tho 
gentieman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] to limit the dehatoa 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto to 10 minutes. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 120, noes 56. 

Accordingly, the motion of Mr. UNDERWooD was agreed to. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “ meats,” add the following: 

“ Provided, That beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and other : 


lause 


United States shall be admitted free of duty into the country or 
countries, dependency or dependencies which import like artic) 
this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against that 
amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
ame rdment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting before line 4, on page 3: 

“The following articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
Dominion of Canada.” ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
' Amend by striking out, on page 8, in lines 4 to 8, inclusive, th 
OM Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 


any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that the gentleman from Colorado [\Mr. 
Rucker] has already offered that amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to be heard on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for ive 
minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, does the Chair recognize me 


into 


.to speak on the amendment or on the point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN. No point of order has been made to tle 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few worls 
why I think this amendment should be adopted. The genticue 
who stand as the authors of the bill and those who believe in 2 
tariff for revenue only maintain this theory, viz: That by re- 
moving the duty on an article the price of the article will 
be reduced accordingly. I do not myself believe this theory, 
as I maintain that many other elements have an influence 0), 
and often control, the prices. Especially is this true in tliese 
days of concentration of business. This bill contains two c!isses 
of articles. One class includes manufactured articles whic 
the farmer uses and purchases. Among these may be mentioue! 
farm implements, fence wire, boots and shoes, sewing 10 
chines, cotton ties and cotton bagging, limber, and salt. The 
other class includes articles that are manufactured out of far 
products. Prominent among these articles are beef, veal, mut 
ton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, flour, meal, oatic:!, 
cereal foods, and bread. It has been stated here this afterioo 
it has been stated many times in the discussion of this meas 
ure, that the very object of this bill was to reduce the cox! of 
living by reducing the cost of these articles which are wav 
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factured out of farm products. Now then, if you reduce the 
prices of these articles that are manufactured out of farm 
products, you must reduce the price of the farm products out of 
which they are manufactured. 

The Committee on Ways and Means furnished us a table 
showing the amount of consumption of the various articles that 
are included in this bill. If we assume that the theory of the 
gentlemen who advocate a tariff for revenue only and who have 
presented this bill for our consideration is correct, namely, that 
the price of the article is increased by the amount of the tariff 
and that by placing the article on the free list the price of the 
article will be reduced accordingly, but which I do not concede, 
then we can by a simple process of mathematical calculation 
ascertain how much the farmers will gain by a reduction in the 
price of these articles which they buy and how much they will 
lose by a reduction in the price of the articles that are manu- 
factured out of the products of the farm, which they must sell. 
I have made the calculation, using the ad valorem rate for 
1910, and the consumption of these articles in the year 1905. 
I find that, under this theory, the farmers would buy these 
manufactured articles at an annual gain of one hundred and 
fifty-eight million, by reason of the reduction in the price. As- 
suming we have 6,000,000 farmers this would make an annual 
saving to each farmer of $19. 

Ry the same process of calculation there would be a loss to 
the farmers in one year by reducing the price of farm products 
of $292,000,000, or a loss of $48 annually to every farmer. 
While there might be a reduction upon manufactured articles 
of $158,000,000, there would be a reduction of $292,000,000 on 
farm products, making by this bill a net loss to the farmers of 
the United States of $134,000,000 annually. I do not myself 
believe this is a true basis for determining the gains and 
losses to the farmers should this bill become a law, but I desire 
that this bill shall be so amended as to insure that we shall 
not injure the farmers by reducing the value of farm products. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, there are several 
distinguishing features about this amendment. One is that it is 
about the most unpopular amendment that has been offered here 
to-day. Another is it is the only one that has been or will be 
offered on this side of the Chamber. 
by about the most unpopular fellow, just at this time, on this 
side of the House. [Laughter.] Another distinguishing feature 
is that it will get only one vote on this side of the House, and 
that will be mine, [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the day of the cattle baron is past. The 
farmer is now raising the cattle that come to our markets, 
and it is the farmer I am speaking for here to-day, together 
with the few stock growers left who are now making a living. 
The time has passed when you could drive cattle from Texas 
to Chicago or Kansas City and put them upon the block and 
have them as fat when they landed as when they started. I 
remember the time when a boy I drove cattle from Missouri 
to Chicago, swimming them across the Missouri River, the Mis- 


they started. 
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Another is that it is offered | 


| 





That time has gone, however, and I agree with my friends on | 
this side that the only reason for the passage of this bill is | 


that it will undoubtedly cheapen the cost of living. 
also a distinguishing feature. 


are concerned there is no deception. There is no escape from 
the fact that it will cost less to buy beefsteaks than it has here- 
tofore, but it is also apparent that it is at the cost of the farmer 
and stock grower. 

It is not worth while to pay any attention to the pork meat 
and products thereof mentioned in the paragraph, because we 
all know we are not importers of such meats or products. 

The number of beeves now exported to Europe is negligible. 


The only country in the world now shipping beef upon the hoof | 
three years ago | 


to Europe is Canada. Canada _ shipped 
$11,000,000 worth of cattle from the grass pastures, but her 
exports are growing less and less every year on account of the 
exports of frozen meats from Australia, New Zealand, and Ar- 
gentina. And those countries have likewise reduced our ex- 
ports, as I will show. Mr. Chairman, this country is shipping 
its frozen meats only to Europe. New Zealand is doing the same 
thing, and so is Argentina. The whole dusiness of meat supply 
of the country is now in frozen meats, and I have some figures 
which show how this important trade has fallen off to our 
section of the country. Of fresh meats five years ago we sent 
$22,000,000 and over to Europe. Last year we only sent 
$12,000,000 there. Why was this? Let me tell you. 

Argentina sent, in 1909, over $32,000,000 worth to Europe, and 
it had sent five years before only $7,000,000 worth. This enor- 


That is | 
There is no disguise of that fact, | 
as is well known to the farmer and stock grower; so far as they | 





| articles imported from any country, dependency, province, or 
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mous multiplication is something which has driven out the 
export trade from this country, and it was during the year 1909 
that New Zealand shipped over $17,000,000 more than she had 
five years ago. Gentlemen upon this side are looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope or they would see that it was 
the great trusts of this country that make the cost of living 
higher to those who live in the cities, but the farmer is not 
getting the benefit of the high prices. 

Why not turn the dogs of war loose upon these trusts instead 


of raining blows after blows upon the innocent heads of the 
farmer and stock grower? [Applause.] 

These trusts already have their plants in the countries men- 
tioned, and it is their meat that is going to the foreign mark q 
and with free meats from abroad they will bring the frozen 


here. They will also establish plants in Mexico, and by these 
arrangements our stock growers will be put out 
The duty upon beef is now 14 cents a pound. This means the 


of business, 


farmer and stock raiser who has a steer dressing 1,000 pounds 
must sell that steer for $15 less under the provisions of this bill. 
This is a stupendous blunder on our part and a monumental 
outrage against the farmer and stock grower. That you ha 
not seen cleariy, that your perspective is at fault, is clearly 
visible to the eyes of that great army of farmers and st 


growers who are looking from the far-away farms and p 
upon your action here to-day. 

And now, in closing, I feel like 
of what you are doing, or, at any rate, appear to be doin; 
On one occasion, when out the plains camping, on one « 
our round-ups, in the early morning I heard the cackle of some 
sage hens close by. I hollered to the cook that it was time for 
breakfast, and he should go out and get one of them for break- 
fast. He arose, and I heard several shots fired, but when I went 
to breakfast I did not see anything of the sage hen. I asked 
him why it was absent; he said he did not see any sage hen. 
“What on earth, then,” I said, “ were you doing all that shoot- 
ing about?’ He replied that he thought 
sage hen, and found after the third fire he 
“darned louse” on his eyebrow. [Laughter and loud applause 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman bas expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the n 


giving you an illustration 


he was shooting at 


L 
was aiming at a 


ask unanimous consent for one 


| appeared to have it. 


Mr. NORRIS, Mr. 
Division! 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes have it, 
rejected. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk began reading. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 


KENDALL, Mr. LANGLEY, and others. 


and the an 


nally 1) ¢ a 
enamel is 


a parliamentary in- 


| quiry. 
sissippi River, and the Illinois River, and then getting them to | 
the block across the grazing lands as fat as they were when | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. What became of my motion to amend? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will the gentleman 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colorado were identical, and 
the amendment of the gentleman from 


state to 


Colorado 


was pending 
when he offered his amendment. 
Mr. MORGAN. Another inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MORGAN. Will the Recorp show that I offered thi 


amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Why, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, a division was demanded. I 
raise a point of order that a division was demanded by several 
gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was much confusion in the room when 
there was a demand for a division. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
was no gentleman on his feet demanding a division, but th: 
was simply a call for a division, and that is not sufficient 


| entitle a Member to a division. 


Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair declines to entertain the demand 
for a division, let us have it in the Recorp that he has. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, after line 8, 
following : ; 
“The provisions of the last preceding pat 


Illinois offers an 
by inserting. as a new para h t 
ragraph shall r 


other subdivision of government, which imposes any tax or d 
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strictive regulation upon the importation into such country from the 
United States of any meats of any kind whatever, either fresh or pre- 
served in any form, or of flour, live cattle, or cotton-seed oil, or which 
prohibits or restricts in any way the exportation of news print paper, 
wood pulp, or pulp wood.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to offer another amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, my judgment tells me that 
tariff modification should await the report of the Tariff Com- 
2 ission. I believe so now. I believed so when a few days ago 

I spoke and voted against the proposed agreement with Canada. 
Nearly all my Democratic friends voted fer that measure. 
Nearly half of the Republicans supported it. That measure is 
now before the Senate. 

The present bill is an illy considered measure, but it is a sort 
of companion piece to the other, and I believe it should be con- 
sidered with it. In the other you have struck a blow at our 
agricultural interests—our farmers, who raise grain, and our 
growers of sheep and cattle. 

We should not make fish of one and fowl of another, and I 
believe that protection to the producer of the finished product 
should be considered at the same time that protection to the 
agriculturist is considered. So much for that. If our Demo- 
eratic friends will accept any reasonable amendment to this 
bill, touching the product of the farm, I shall vote with them 
to send this bill to the Senate. 

I desire now to offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read. It is to be inserted as a paragraph fol- 
lowing the paragraph which has just been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ meats,” at the end of line 8, page 3, insert 
“ Provided, That the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall apply 
only to the Dominion of Canada.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All debate has been closed on the para- 
graph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have had debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, by inserting after line 8, as a new paragraph, the 
followin: 

” This act shall not be construed to admit into the United States free 
of duty animal stearin or any other substance principally used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine or other substitute for butter.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. It is just as well for the Chair to give an opportunity 
to be heard. The bill provides for the admission of beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, dressed or un- 
dressed, and so forth. Does that cover the whole side of the 
beef or not? Can anybody tell whether it does or not? Will 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoopD] say whether it 
does or not? 

Now, I have offered an amendment to provide that that shall 
not be construed to admit into the United States animal stearin 
out of which oleomargarine is made. No one can tell from the 
reading of the bill whether you can bring in the side of a beef 
with the animal stearin still there or not. It seems to me that 
the amendment which I offer is clearly in order as further 
defining the meaning of the language in the bill, and providing 
that Argentina shall not be allowed to ship to the United States 
stearin for the manufacture of oleomargarine in competition 
with our dairy products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take 
up the time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. ota I offer a further amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 a i, page 3, after line 8, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
ollowilng : 

“ Rice, cleaned or uncleaned, with or without the hull on.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. The bill propeses to admit free buckwheat flour, corp 
meal, wheat flour and semolina, and rye flour, and all prepared 
cereal foods, and so forth. Now I have offered an amendment 
to put rice on the free list. Rice, as the Chair well knows, 
comes in daily competition with these other articles as aq 

matter of consumption in the home. To say that you can put 
wheat on the free list and wheat flour on the free list, or proe- 
pared cereal foods on the free list, but can not put in the sime 
connection rice, that comes in competition with them in the 
homes, on the free list, is to absolutely cut off the liberty of 
amendment. 

As the Chair will remember, the Quaker Oats Co. not only 
makes oatmeal for sale, but makes Puffed Rice for sale, which 
I hope the Chair occasionally enjoys, and hence must know that 
the prepared rice is put upon the free list. I wish to put the 
raw material on the free list, out of which Puffed Rice is made, 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Where is rice grown principally? Of course, 1 
ask for information. 

Mr. MANN. Rice grows outside of the United States prin- 
cipally and is a cheap article of food much desired in the United 
States, and is left out of this bill for the benefit of the few dis- 
tricts in the South. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Many] 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, by inserting on page 3, after line 8, as a new paragraph, 
th. following: 
“ Olive oil.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from [Illinois offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, after line 8, by inserting as a new paragrap!, the 
following : 


“Cattle, subject, however, to the provisions of section 12 of th 
called Payne tariff law.’ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand tle 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order, Mr. Chair 
man, that that is not germane. 

Mr. MANN. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to be heard upon tle 
point of order. 

The bill proposes to admit free of duty cattle’ when mauv- 
factured into meat, and certainly it is in order, therefore, in 
that connection to put the raw material, cattle, on the free list. 
Under what principle can it be contended that, if you kil! ile 
cattle and cut them up and admit the parts free, it is not in 
order to offer an amendment to let the cattle come in before 
they are killed and cut up? That, Mr. Chairman, is all I desire 
to say. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of ori(ecr. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tiiinols offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, after line 8, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following : 
“ Horses and mules.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
No; I think that comes in afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN.” The Clerk will read the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
middlings and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and all 
prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles 
not sweetened. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The 
gentleman from Alabama. 
Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 


question is on the motion of the 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman wi be recognized in a 
; moment, if he wishes to offer an amendment. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpeEr- 
woop] to close all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
| thereto. 


Amend, pa 8, line 10, by inserting after the word “ flour” the | 
Seer and rice meal.” 


words “ rice 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
order that that is not germane. 
Mr. MANN. 


rice flour on the free list, along with other flours. 
clearly in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I 
flour is in order under this paragraph. 
the flour mentioned here. 

Mr. MANN. 
list, it ought to be in order to put rice flour on the free list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the paragraph deals 
with flours generally, and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
line 12? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 


do not think 
It is separate 


He bas. 
I offer the following, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there were 129,000,000 pounds of 
rice flour and rice meal imported into the United States in the 
last fiseal year, which paid a duty of one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. This bill proposes to place on the free list wheat flour, 
rye flour, and oatmeal. It proposes to place upon the free list 
other grains when they are ground, but to leave ground rice, 
which is one of the main articles of consumption, on the duti- 
able list. 
flour were imported in the last fiscal year, paying a duty. 
What excuse can there be for not putting rice flour on the free 
list when you put wheat flour on the free list, unless it be 
that wheat flour is produced from a grain raised in the North 
and rice flour is produced from a grain raised in the South? 

Mr. PUJO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I defy anybody to give any other reason. 
longed applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the reason why rice 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


The Chair has already ruled that an amendment | 
: . . € i ig ¢ 2 ing | 4: “J 

putting in rice is in order, and this is an amendment putting | the amendment offered by the gentleman 
I think it is | 


rice | 
from 


If it was held in order to put rice on the free | 





Mr. Chairman, has the Clerk read through | 


One hundred and twenty-nine million pounds of rice | 


[Pro- | 


flour is not placed in this bill has been made very apparent by | 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. He states that there 
is a very large importation of rice flour into this country, and 
that it raises a very considerable amount of revenue—— 

Mr. MANN. Amounting to $324,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the reason we could not put 
everything on the free list. 
have not been placed on the free list in this bill is because of 
the necessary loss of revenue. 

Mr. GARNER. And the 
Party. 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is only on account of the loss of 
revenue that the distinction is drawn. 

I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that this does not 
complete our tariff legislation. As I stated in the beginning, 
we introduced this bill for a specific purpose, to give to the 


extravagance of the Republican 


The reason why many other things | 


farmers of this country their agricultural implements and | 
tools free of duty and to give to the people of the cities their | 


meat and bread free of duty. We could not go beyond that 
without endangering the revenue. 
— a this time put all the things on the free list that we 
couid, 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not yield right now. We intend, 
when the proper time comes, to take up these various schedules 
and revise them properly. 

Mr. MANN. There is no time like the present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
graph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman— 

Pr. CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
se? 

Mr. WARBURTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
tama if he will withhold his request for a moment. 


For that reason we have | 


I move that all debate on this para- | 
[Applause on | 


The question being taken, the Chairman 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 130, noes 72. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is closed, and the question is on 
from Illinois [Mr 
MANN], 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr, Austin 
and Mr. HARRISON, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 


| 94, noes 161. 


Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offe 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting after the word “ oats,” in 
following : 

“ Macaroni, vermicelli.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illincis. 

The question being taken; and on a divisior 
Mr. MANN) there were—ayes 81, noes 126. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting on page 3, 
the following: 

“ Lemons, orang 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I offer a further amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


rs an 


line 11, the 


page 3, 


1 (demanded by 


after line 12, as a new paragraph, 


s, limes, grape fruit, shaddocks, or pomelk 


I make the point of order that that is 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Has the committee passed from the con- 


sideration of the paragraph which begins with line 9 on page 3 
and ends with line 12 on the same page? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what we are now 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. The Chair will recognize the from Kansas 
later. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the word 
words “ linseed meal and linseed oil.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 


considering. 


gentleman 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


LeNROOT) there were—ayes 85, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend line 12, page 3, by striking out the words “ 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. Lenroor) there were—ayes 81, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out, on page 3, 
lowing words: 

“ Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, 
bran, middlings, and other eoffals of grain, oatmeal! and rolled oats, and 
all prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles not sweetened.” 


not sweetened.” 


lines 9 to 12, inclusive, the fol- 


“grain,” in line 10, page 3, the 


amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


(demanded by 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi ision (demanded by Mr. 
Morcan) there were—ayes 77, noes 133. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 


ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by inserting after line 12, page 
graph, the following: 
“ Sugar, molasses, maple sugar, 
apples, and all other tropical fruits.’ 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, my parliamentary inquiry is 


&, a8 an independent para- 


maple sirup, oranges, lemons, pine- 


to inquire if we might have some idea what disposition was | 


made of the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of 
order. 

Mr. KENDALL. I appeal to the gentleman from Alabama to 
reserve his point of order——_ [Cries of “ Regular order!” ] 

I want to appeal to the gentleman from Alabama to allow us 
to aid him in reducing the cost of living by removing the duty 
upon sugar, which is one of the staples. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN (during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer which comes in before the 
next paragraph. The Clerk should stop reading when somebody 
is addressing the Chair. A new Clerk may be excusable for 
doing something he does not know anything about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk was reading by the direction 
of the Chair. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I have an amendment that comes in before the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was not on his feet offer- 
ing the amendment when the Chair directed the Clerk to read. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the Chair’s pardon, but I was on my feet 
addressing the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see the gentleman. 
However, the gentleman will send his amendment. The Clerk 
will report the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pan = by inserting, on page 3, after line 12, as a new paragraph the 
- «Pineapples in barrels and other packages.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ 8, after “ cereal & a.” 

ieee Saemhadil apasbattl and noodle oa 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, is debate in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


by inserting “ except 





The question is on agreeing to | 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, | 


which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by inserting, on page 3, after line 12 


following : 

“Apples, paneeen, uinces, cherries, plums, and pears, green or ripe; 
edible berries in their natura! condition; all edlble fruits, including 
berries when dried, desiccated, evaporated, or prepared in any manner, 
not otherwise specially provided for by law; jellies of all kinds; pine- 

preserved in their own juice, not having sugar, spirits, or 
molasses added thereto.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


oes by inserting, on page 3, after linc 12, as a new paragraph, the 
Chicory reot, raw, dried, or undried, burnt or roasted, ground or 
granulated, or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, not otherwise specially 
provided for by law.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 


, aS a new paragraph, the 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of | 


May 8, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


” 


| to pape by inserting, on page 3, after line 12, as a new —_ b, the 
emma, not otherwise specially provided for by law.’ 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendmen 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
eae by inserting on page 3, after line 12, as a new paragraph, th 
-  Vepstables, in their natural state, not specially provided for | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order that i 
germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen( 
The Clerk read as follows: 
j pamt. by inserting on page 3, after line 12, as a new paracr the 
s Pean, “green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar pack: 1 
peas, peas, dried, not otherwise specially provided for by law, 
peas.’ 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, I make the point of order, Mr. ( 
man, it is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of ordey, 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, by inserting on page 3, after line 12, as a new paragrap), the 
following : 
“Onions and garlic.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, by inserting on page 3, after line 12, as a new paragraph 

the following : 
“Seeds: Castor beans or seeds, spinach, beet, parsnip, radish, turnip, 

rutabaga, cabbage, collard, kale, ‘ae kohl- rabi seed.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of ord 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendumit, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. flowing page 3, after line 12, by inserting as a new paragra 
ollowing : 
‘Eggs, not otherwise specially provided for.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. ae Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr, MANN. Mr, Chairman, I offer a further amendinet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 8, after line 12, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
Sent 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, ae eee agers or In 
building wharves, shi ed boards, p! nks, 


is not 


ngles, “Int » fencing posts 
| deals, and other iumber except Seunda, planks, deals, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


nd other Inumber, vite lancewood, ebony, bo radilla, 
= ahegeny, seasonal of itgarao-v and all other cabinet woods. > 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following aimend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, by striking out lines 13 to 18, inclusive. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to perfect the paragraph. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, am I recognized for debate 
now upon the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman trom Illinois offers an 
amendment to perfect the arene ph. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Am not I entitled to be heard upon my 
amendment at this time? 
‘ The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALEXANDER). 


The gentleman is et- 
titled to speak on his amendment. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the effect of my motion, if 
adopted, will be to strike from this bill the provision for free 
lon yer. There are some provisions in this bill that I would 
iflse to vote fer, and I would vote for them if I had a chance 
in it, 


yote 


including the provision for free lumber, that I will not 
for, either standing alone or coupled with other provisions 
shat to me are unebjectionable. I know that my motion to 
strike out this freetumber provision will be voted down, but I 
want to take advantage of the opportunity to enter my protest 
oeainst it. I thave had occasion heretofore to give my reasons 
for opposing free lumber. I have done so once during the pres- 
ent session, when the Canadian reciprocity treaty was under 
consideration, and I also gave my reasons for opposing it when 
the Payne tariff bill was under consideration in the last Con- 
gress, and ft is useless for me to seek to detain the committee 
by going over the same ground again. But I will say, gentle- 
men, that if this paragraph is enacted into law, it will do great 
damage to one of the most important industries in this coun- 
try. That industry is important to the people of my district; 
it is important te the people of other sections of Kentucky ; it is 
important to the people of many other States of this Union. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are invested in the lumber 
industry, and many thousands of men are employed in it. 
this bill becomes a law in its present shape, and it does not 
do any Gamage to the lumber industry of the United States, 
then I promise you now that I will later on in this Congress, 
or in the next Congress, apologize to the House for having 


uselessly consumed its time in opposing a provision that was | 


not detrimental to that industry and for making a prophesy 
that was not fulfilled. 

I shall not detain the committee further. I am glad that 
the Democratie Party is at last going squarely on record in 
this House as favoring free lumber, and that my Democratic 
colleagues from Kentucky are going on record for free lumber 
as against my Republican colleague and myself, who are op- 
posing it. You, gentlemen, on the other side of the House— 
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vote upon them separately. But there are other provisions | 


Lii7 
not the gentleman know yet that the statement he made in th 
committee of $1,000,000 was grossly inaceura ws to what the 
bill would cut out in the way of 1 I he not know 
that his subsequent statement that it 
would cut off $10,000,000 is o1 } ot 

| know that the statement that wa ers 
afterwards that it would cut off $12.000.000 $15,000,000 of 
the revenue was grossly inaccurate? 
I can not tell how much it will cut off, but J 
approach $50,000,000 if the bill should ever become it 
of course it never will become a law. It can not | 
gation. It can not bear scrutiny. I do not wonde1 
man wants te run away. Whenever a question is asked } 
up here with some grandiloquent talk about going to « 
the high cost of living in this country. We give you : 
tunity to cheapen it by taking off the duty on rice flo 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has asked the q 
“Is it because that is grown in the South that you d 
off that duty and still you take off the duty on wheat 
wheat grown in the North?” You do not get on to his ] 
cost of living on that, but it is a matter of revenue of $325,000 
that he is going to lose. So you go on all the way thro 
bill. Why, I feel now as though I would like to talk h 


If | 


on the subject. [Laughter.] 
But still its iniquities have been discussed. The questions 
propounded by the gentleman from Illinois have never | 
answered. There has never been an attempt to answer them 
You gentlemen on the other side could 


not answer the cold 

analysis of that bill made by the gentleman from I!linois. 
The speech of the gentleman from Connecticut |[Mr. Hr] 
has never been answered. But the bill will be read by the 
American people. They will call you people to account. They 
will notice the indecent haste you have exhibited here and 
the lack of consideration of the bill, even in the Committee of 
| the Whole under the five-minute rule, let alone some of the 
parliamentary law that has been administered by ‘the gentle- 


and I regret to say that a few of my own party associates are | 


joining with you—are proposing by enacting this provision to 
do injury to one of the greatest industries in this country. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman, that I care to say now upon the 
subject, but I will discuss it further before the people of Ken- 
tucky later on. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 


to that. I would like to make a parliamentary inquiry. Has 


the rule which has always obtained here of recognizing mem- | 


bers of the committee reporting the bill, when they ask for 
recognition, been abrogated? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not aware of any rule hav- 
ing been abrogated. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I want to move an amendment to the 
motion of the gentieman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] will Tisten, I will say that if the gentleman from New 
York desires the floor, he being the senior member of the mi- 
nority on the Ways and Means Committee, if he will state what 
time he desires to address the House, I will not cut him off. 


Mr. PAYNE. 1 would like five minutes, as far as I am con- | 


cerned. 


on this paragraph ¢lose in five minutes. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD] moves that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payer] to be recognized for that length of time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of this paragraph. Early in the consideration of this bill 
this morning I asked the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unper- 
Woop] if the bill had ever been considered anywhere or by any 
committee. I did not get any answer from him. 


man who ever knew anything about the tariff ever considered 
this bill an hour before it was brought in here, inasmuch as it 


is so full of mistakes and blunders, it is so full of questions that | 
will come up in the customs court before any determination can | 


be made as to how much you have put on the free list. 

And then I asked the gentleman again a few minutes ago, 
when he was discussing the question of rice flour, a question, 
but he did not want to answer it. He wanted to run 
away from rice flour. His excuse was that he did not put it 

- On the free list because it cut off a revenue of $324,000. Does 


to 
I 


I asked the | 
question in good faith, because it is perfectly evident that no | 


man who now sits in that chair, the parallel of which was 
never, never brought out in any legislative assembly—i 


came 
pretty near saying has never disgraced any legislative assembly 
before in this country or in any other. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] ’ 
Now, you gentlemen sit back there and say to yourselves, 
“We are running the steam roller.” [Laughter on the Dem 
| cratic side and cries of “Louder!”] And there is one gentle 
| man over there, and I see him now, and perhaps he and others 
have followed like sheep after the bellwether between the 
| tellers in voting on this bill without consideration—a cen 
tleman who criticizes me because I am speaking too loudly 
Well, I notice the gentlemen of the committee are giving me 
their attention, notwithstanding the disorder we have had in 
this House to-day and in this Committee of the Whole. There 
are men on that side of the House—not one, but scores—that 
would like to get away from the caucus agreement that was 





| UNDERWOOD] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 


made without the consideration of this bill. 

Whether the caucus agreement has followed out and con- 
trolled the decisions of points of order here to-day or not, 
I do not know; it has been hinted to me by some gent! 
that side that it did, and they did not like to be b by 
Whether or not it covered all the imiquities of this bill is not 
for me to say, but I notice that my friend from Alabama 
announced rather triumphantly that they 
going to pass this bill without the crossing of a “t” o1 
dotting of an “i.” 

Under such circumstances what becomes of the Ameri 
Congress? Is it bound up in the caucus of the majority 
eret caucus? Why you do not dare to let the light of publicity 
come in! You do not dare to let the newspapers come 
You seem to be hidden in a corner. [Applause on the Rep 
lican side.] 

Oh, gentlemen, you will hear from it from one end of this 
country to the other. [Prolonged applause and demonstrations 
on the Democratic side.] This bill will be analyzed in the 
of truth. The light of truth will be shed upon it. [Applay 
on the Democratic side.] And your hopes, your political h 
will vanish when the American people come to find out 
you are actually doing. And they will put ip your places men 


inn 2 
inl? 


1b- 


| who svill study the questions that will come before them. [Tro 
longed applause en the Republican side.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. What became 
amendment that I offered, Mr. Chairman? °* 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


ng amendment, 


of the 


amendment of 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 14, by inserting after the word “fencing” the 
words “and paving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I sent an amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk some time ago. Where is it? [Laughter on the 
Republican side and cries of “Lost!” ‘“ Lost!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. The Chair desires 
to say that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kopp] was 
recognized to offer an amendment, and the Chair thought it 
was his amendment that was being considered. The Clerk 
will now report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, strike out all of line 16 after the word “ dressed,” and all of 
lines 17 and 18. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kopp]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 8, line 14, by inserting after the word “laths” the 
words “ pickets, palings, and staves of wood of all kinds.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the words “ cabinet woods,” add the following: 

“ Provided, Each and all of the articles specified in this section and 
produced in the United States shall be admitted free of duty into all 
countries, dependency, or dependencies which import any of said article 
or articles into this country.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Lllinois offers an | 


amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 14, by inserting after the word “ wharves” the 
word “ clapboards.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 139. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an- 
other amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, by adding after the word “ woods,” in line 18, the 


following : 

“ |, however, That the articles named in this pane h shall 
not be admitted free of duty from any country, dependency, vince, 
or other subdivision of government which forbids or restricts in any 
way the exportation of (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual 
relation, or otherw ly or indirectly) or imposes any export 
duty, export license fee, or other pagent charge of any kind what- 
soever, either directly or indirectly (whether in the form of additional 
cha or license fee, or otherwise), upon any of the articles mentioned 


rinting paper, wood pulp, or wood for use 
in the ae. fat mese pulp.” — 7 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to be heard briefly on the point 
~of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is identically the provision 
in the existing law in reference to the admission of pulp wood 
and print paper into the United States. 

Here is a proposition to admit lumber from Canada free of 
duty, although the Canadian Provinces put a restriction on the 
exportation of lumber, of logs, and of pulp wood cut on the 
Crown lands of those Provinces. The proposition which I now 
present is that lumber shall not be admitted free from Canada 


unless the Canadian Provinces remove their restrictions on the 
exportation of lumber and on the exportation of pulp wood. 

It would seem that if we have the authority, as we haye. 
to provide that lumber shall be admitted free of duty, we haye 
in that connection the parliamentary power to provide that jt 
shall only be admitted free when coming from a country which 
does not place an export tax upon lumber, or which does jot 
forbid the exportation of logs which may be cut into lumber. 

Under the proposition in the bill all of the lumber industry 
connected with the Canadian forests can and will be transferre, 
to the Canadian side of the border, because the Canadijy 
Provinces can restrict the exportation of rough lumber or wn. 
dressed lumber, as they now restrict the exportation of logs. 
They can move the manufacture of print paper onto the other 
side of the line, because they will still be able to restrict the 
exportation of pulp wood having free access to the Americay 
markets. Under this bill at this time an opportunity is give 
to us to provide that lumber shall not come in free from Canada 
unless the Canadian Provinces permit the exportation of Jogs. 
and also permit the exportation of pulp wood, which is now 
forbidden by the Canadian Province regulations. 

I had hoped that the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle. 
notwithstanding their caucus action, would be willing to make 
some effort to preserve to the newspapers of the country cheaper 
print paper. Without an amendment like this, the print-paper 
industry will unquestionably in the future be. moved to Canada, 
and when that comes, the Canadian Provinces can make their 
regulations forbidding the exportation of pulp wood, or putting 
an export tax on paper, so that every user of paper in the 
United States will pay tribute to Canada as we now on coffee 
pay tribute to Brazil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendient, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, after line 18, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following : 

“The provisions of the last preceding paragraph shall not apply to 
articles imported from any country, dependency, province, or colony, 
or other subdivision of government which imposes any tax or duty or 
restrictive regulation upon the importation into such country from the 
United States of any meats of any kind whatever, either fresh or pre- 
served in any form, or of flour, live cattle, or cottonseed oil, or which 
prohibits or restricts in any way the exportation of news-print paper, 
wood pulp, or pulp wood.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, after line 18, by inserting as a new paragrapli the 
following : 

“ House furniture, wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly or partly 
finished.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. sune page 3, after line 18, by inserting as a new paragrap! tie 
«Briar root or briar wood, ivy or laurel root, and similar wood ur- 
manufactured, or not further advanced than cut into blocks suitalle for 
the articles into which they are intended to be converted.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
question now is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Lanetry] to strike out the paragra)))). 

The question was taken, and the amendment was reject«. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Sewing machines and all parts thereof. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mend, 8, line 19, striking out the words “sewing machines 
a all patts thereof.” v ° . 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, it is so very evident that it 
is useless to discuss any amendment to this bill that I sim)ly 
submit it to the vote of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by \r. 
Futter) there were—ayes 62, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fellowing amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, after line 21, by inserting as a new paragraph the 
following : 

“ Needl for imitting or sewing machines, latch needles, crochet 
aetna tape needles, knitting and all other needles not specially 
rovided for by law; but no articles other than the needles which are 
Poecifically named in this section shall be dutiable as needles unless 
having an eye and fitted and used for carrying a thread.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is net germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, by inserting after line 19, as a new paragraph, the 

lowing: 
for Needles for sewing machines.” 


that this is not germane. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard for a | 


moment on the point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point 
of order and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is ger- 
mane, and is in order. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as -follows: 

Salt, whether im bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, [ offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, by inserting after line 19, as a new paragraph, the 
following: 


“ Wearing augerel. articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, and 
similar personal effects of persons arriving in the United States; but 
this exemption shall only include such articles as actually accompany 
and are in the use of and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear 
and use of such persons, for the immediate purposes of the journey and 
present comfort and convenience, and shall not be held to apply to 
merchandise or articles intended for other persons or for sale: Pro- 
vided, That im case of residents of the United States returning from 
abroad all apparel and other personal effects taken by them 
out of the United States to foreign countries shall be admitted free of 
duty, without regard to their value, upon their identity being estab- 
lished, under appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and articles to the value of $100, without 
regard to the character, purchased abroad by such residents of the 
United States shall be admitted free of duty upon their return.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the. amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, after line 21, by inserting as a new paragraph the 


following : 
“Sec. 2. The goods, wares, articles, and merchandise in this act 


named which are the growth, production, or manufacture of any for- 
eign country not contiguous to the United States, shall be admitted free 
only when in vessels of the United States or in such foreign 
vessels ag and wholly belong to the citizens or subjects of that 


country of which such goods, wares, articles, and merchandise are the 
growth, production, or manufacture, or from which such goods, wares, 
articles, Or merchandise can only be or most usually are first shipped 
for transportation.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. The amendment is clearly in order on any con- 
ception of parliamentary law. The bill proposes to admit cer- 
tain articles into the United States free of duty. The amend- 
ment is that as to articles coming from countries not contigu- 
ous to the United States the bill shall only apply when the 
goods are brought to the United States in American bottoms 
or in vessels belonging to citizens of the country from which 
they are exported. Now that sort of a provision has always 
been held in order upon tariff legislation. There is no distinc- 
tion between this bill and any other bill as to that. In the 
last tariff bill we carried a provision in reference to vessels com- 
ing into our ports. Nearly every tariff bill ever passed has 
had some provision of the kind. This provision is simply to 
provide that articles shall be admitted free only when brought 
in certain vessels. It has usually been the case to provide that 
articles shall receive the usual tariff rates only when they are 
brought in certain vessels or shall pay 10 per cent more than 


the tariff rate if not brought in vessels belonging to American 
ary or not protected by treaties. I do not hesitate to say 
my 


| tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 





the amendment he will see, and ought to see, that the amend- 
ment is a mere limitation on the general scope of the bill, and 
is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with- 
out amendment with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill, H. R. 4413, back 
to the House without amendment with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4413, and 


M ERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order | had directed him to report the same back to the House without 
Mr. UND : : an, Q . 


| amendment with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques 
tion on the bill to its final passage. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was « 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed; and being 
was read a third time. 


is on the engrossment and 


engrossed, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit with instructions. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ulinois offers a mo- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as section 2 of the bill the following: 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall apply only to goods, wares, 
articles, and merchandise when imported from a country, dependency, 
province, or colony, being the product thereof, which does not impose 
any tax or duty upon, or by way of regulation or otherwise practically 


prohibit, the importation into such country, dependency, province, or 
colony from the United States of flour or cottonseed oil or of live cat- 
tle and fresh, refrigerated, dried, smoked, salted, canned, or otherwi 
prepared or preserved meats, which ar ‘companied | a certificate 
of inspection by the proper officials of the United States, and vy 
country; dependency, provinces, or colony does not prohibit or restri 
in any manner or form the exportation of any of the articles named 


in this act, or of wood used in the manufacture of wood pulp or | 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
that this motion to recommit, if 


I make the point of order 
offered an 


as amendment, 


would not have been germane to the bill or the paragraphs of 
it, and therefore is not in order as a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from MDlinois [Mr. 


MANN] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. I will be frank to say that I think if I had 
offered. this proposition in Committee of the Whole it would 
have been ruled out of order by the then Chairman of the com- 
mittee. But I prefer to have a ruling by the Speaker, who has 
greater responsibility in making rulings than any Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole can have. 

The bill proposes to place certain articles on the free list im- 
ported into the United States. The bill proposes to place upon 
the free list certain articles which are named in the bill, wher 
ever they may come from. ‘The proposition which I have of 
fered in the way of amendment or instruction is to limit th« 
articles which may be brought into the United States to tho 
articles which come from certain countries which do not di 
criminate against American flour, American cottonseed oil, 
American meats, and which do not discriminate against t! 
American products of the character named in the bill when e: 
ported from the United States to foreign countries, and which 
do not discriminate against America by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of pulp wood. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we have the power, as we have, of say 
ing that we will admit all articles free of duty, we have the 
power by bill, as we propose in this case, to say that we admit 
certain articles free of duty. This bill might have said 
articles of any character imported into the United States from 
foreign countries should be admitted free of duty. But it ch 
to say that certain articles named should be admitted free 
duty. My amendment simply limits those articles a little fu 
ther by providing that certain countries, if they do not grant 
reciprocal rights to American citizens, shall not ha 
goods brought in here free of duty. The bill as it has been pr 
sented and reported by the committee will not add 
any American citizen’s wealth, will not add a dollar to | m 
merce of the United States, will not add a dollar to the value 
of American agricultural products or American manufactured 


Opinion, without question, if the Chair will examine! products, It proposes to give away the markets of the United 
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States without any exchange whatever. I was raised in that 
school that believes in making trades at times and not giving 
away all that you have in the expectation that other people 
would deal so gently and generously by you that you would 
reach affluence through their generosity. 

We have the right, in making this agreement, to make the 
trade. We have the right to say to the foreign country, “‘ You 
can bring in your goods to our country free of duty if you will 
permit our goods in exchange to go into your country free of 
duty.” To hold that we can not do that as an amendment upon 
this tariff bill is to hold that you can make no amendment to 
the bill whatever, 

I do not think the Speaker now in the chair would be willing 
to hold, as the Chairman did, that you can not add anything to 
the bill now on the dutiable list and you can not add any duty 
to the free list now in the bill. There is no chance for amend- 
ment of any kind, practically, under that ruling. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that it is in order to offer an amend- 
ment limiting the countries from which these goods can come, 
whether we limit them by name or limit them by description, 
requiring that no country shall have the right of free entry 
here unless it grants the right of admission of our meats and 
cottonseed oil and flour into that country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to address 
the Chair on the question. I think the decisions are very clear 
that the amendment is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. There are two decisions precisely in point 
in this matter. I will have the Clerk read them in order to 
shorten up the proceedings. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is not in order to do indirectly by a motion to recommit with 
instructions what may not be done directly by way of amendment. 

On May 6, 1897, the House was mens a resolution reported 
from the Committee on Rules providing that “from and after this day 
the House shall meet only on Monday and Thursday of each week until 
the further order of the House.” 

Mr. Josern W. Baitey, of Texas, moved to recommit the resolution, 
with instruction to report as a substitute a resolution providing a time 
for the consideration of the bankruptcy bill (S. 1035). 

Mr. Joun Daze, of Pennsylvania, made a point of order against 
hitne Speaker ruled 

e er ruled: 

The gaint of order being raised, the Chair thinks the amendment 
not germane. * * Here is a proposition that the House shall 
meet on Mondays and Thursdays. Here is an amendment requesting 
that a particular bill shall be considered under certain conditions and 
ormalition. Now, if that is germane to the other, it would be difficult 
to limit the range of germaneness anywhere on earth, it seems to the 
Chair. It has been decided by one of the predecessors of the present 
Speaker that this motion was not in order at all; but the present 
Speaker has decided otherwise, and he believes, with the approval of 
the House, giving the House more complete control over such matters ; 
but it has m decided by all predecessors that no proposition can be 
offered as an instruction to a committee that would have been admis- 
sible as an amendment if it had been offered at the present time. Now, 
will any gentleman of the House say that this would be a proper 
amendment to the origine! resolution? The Chair thinks that it could 


not be. 

5835. On January 21, 1891, Mr. Joseru G. Cannon, of Illinois, from 
the Committee on Rules, reported a resolution providing for the imme- 
diate consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, moved that the resolution be re- 
committed to the Committee on Rules, with instructions to report back 
a resolution pearee for the consideration of the bill (S. 4675) to 
provide a unit of value and for the coinage of gold and silver, etc. 

Mr. Cannon made the point of order that the ty a instructions, 
not being germane to the resolution, were not now in order. 

The Speaker sustained the point of order, holding that the instruc- 
tions were not germane to the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. Bland appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CaNNoN moved to lay the appeal on the table; and the question 
being put, it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 146, nays 122. 


The SPEAKER. It is not necessary for the Chair to pass any 
opinion on the wisdom or unwisdom of this new rule; it is his 
duty to decide according to the rules. It is clear that the amend- 
ment offered by way of matter contained in the motion to 
recommit under this rule would not have been in order if offered 
as an amendment; and on the high authority of Mr. Speaker 
Reed and Mr. Speaker Cannon, I sustain the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Foe MANN. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
ir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. MANN. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 209, nays 129, 
answered “‘ present” 4, not voting 43, as follows: 


YEAS—209. 
Adair anmenry Bell, Ga. Broussard 
atk 8. C. Ayres Biaskn Bock 
ackmon uchanan 

Akin, N. Y. Barnhart Boehne Bulkley 
Ale Bartlett Booher Burke, Wis. 
Aha Bathrick Borland Burleson 

Ohio — Beall, Tex. Brantley Burnett 


Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 

Collier 
Connell 
Conry 
Covington 
Cox, Ohio 
Cullop 

a 
Daugherty 
Davenport 
Davis, W. Va. 
Dent 


Denver 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind, 
Denohoe 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Dupre 
Edwards 
Ellerbe 
Evans 
Faison 
Ferris 
Fields 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Foster, Ill. 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gallagher 


Anderson, Minn. 


Andrus 
Anthony 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bowman 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Calder 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Catlin 
Cooper 
Copley 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
Davis, Minn. 
De Forest 
Dodds 


Draper 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Dyer 


Esch 

Fairchild 

Farr 

Focht 

Foss 

French 

Fuller 
Gardner, Mass. 


Fornes 


Ames 
Bates 
Bingham 
Bradley 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Cary 
Clark, Fla. 
Cox, ind. 
Crago 
Cravens 
Davidson 
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Garner Lamb 
Garrett Lee, Ga. 
George Lee, Pa. 
Godwin, N. C. Legare 
Goeke Lever 
Goldfogle Levy 
Goodwin, Ark. Lewis 
Gordon Lindsay 
cone yon en 
raham ittlepage 
Gray McCoy 
Gregg, Pa. McDermott 
Gregg, Tex. McGillicuddy 
Gudger McHenry 
Hamill Macon 
Hamilton, W. Va. peagutre, Nebr 
Hamlin Maher 
Hammond Martin, Colo. 
Hardwick Mays 
Hard Moon, Tenn, 
Harrison, Miss. Morrison 
Harrison, N.Y. Murray 
Heh orate 
eflin *Shaunessy 
Helm Padgett 
Henry, Tex. Page 
Hensley Palmer 
Hobson Pepper 
Holland Peters 
Houston Post 
Howard Pou 
Hughes, Ga. ouie 
a N. J. Rainey 
Hul Raker 
Humphreys, Miss. Randell, Tex. 
Jacoway Rauch 
Johnson, Ky. Redfield 
Johnson, 8. C. Reilly 
Jones Richardson 
Kent Riordan 
Kindred Roddenbery 
Kinkead, N. J. Rothermel 
Kitchin Rouse 
Konig Rubey 
Kono Rucker, Colo. 
Korbly Rucker, Mo. 
NAYS—129. 
Gardner, N. J. Lindbergh 
Gillett ——- 
Good Lou 
Greene McCall 
Griest McCreary 
Guernsey McGuire, Okla. 
Hanna . McKinley 
Harris McKinne 
Hartman McLaughiin 
Haugen Madden 
Heald Madison 
Helgesen Malby 
Henry, Conn. Mann 
Higgins Martin, S. Dak. 
Hill Matthews 
Hinds Miller 
Howell Mondell 
Howland Moon, Pa. 
Hubbard Moore, Pa. 
Humphrey, Wash. Morgan 
Jackson Morse, Wis. 
Kahn Murdock 
Kendall Needham 
Kenned Nelson 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Norris 
Knowland Olmsted 
Kopp Patton, Pa. 
ean Payne 
tate Pickett 
fo ette ioe 
ey ‘orter 
Lawrence Pray 
Lenroot Prince 
ANSWERED “‘ PRESENT ”—4. 
Hayes Kipp 
NOT VOTING—43. 
Dwight Lloyd 
a Lobeck 
Fordney Loudenslager 
Foster, Vt. McMorran 
Glass Mitchell 
Hamilton, Mich. Moore, 
Hawley Moss, Ind. 
Hughes, W. Va. Mott 
James Nye 
Langham Parran 
Latta Patten, N. Y. 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BRADLEY. ° 
Until further notice: 
Mr. STaNntey (in favor) with Mr. Weeks (against). 

Mr. Ranspect of Louisiana (in favor) with Mr. (2° 


(against). 


May 8, 


Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scull 


ck 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, N. y 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Stack 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stone 

Sulzer 

Sweet 
Talbott, Ma. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thayer 
Thomas 


Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. Y, 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Prouty 

Rees 

Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rodenberg 
Simmons 
Sloan 

Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Saml. Ww. 


Speer 
Tiinerson 
Stephens, Cal. 


Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Switzer 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Tilson 
Towner 
Utter 
Volstead 
Warburton 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 
Willis 
Wilson, I!!. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 


_ Young, Mich. 


Littleton 


Powers 
Ransdell, La. 
Robinson 
Sells 

ome 
Stanley 
Sulloway 
Taylor, Ala. 
Vreeland 
Weeks 


Mr. Moore of Texas (in favor) with Mr. Hayes (against). 

Mr. Krep (in favor) with Mr. LANGHAM (against). 

Mr. CLark of Florida (in favor) with Mr. BurKe of South 
Dakota (against). 
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Mr. Moss of Indiana (in favor) with Mr. Suttoway (against). | 
Mr. Grass (in favor) with Mr. McMorran (against). 
Mr. Estorrnav (in favor) with Mr. Morr (against). 
Mr. LarTa (in favor) with Mr. Hucnes of West Virginia | 
against). 

ie Trteeen (in favor) with Mr. Dwicur (against). 

Mr. Patren of New York (in favor) with Mr. Parran 
(against). 

Mr. Cravens (in favor) with Mr. Setts (against). 

Mr. Roprnson (in favor) with Mr. Forpney (against). 

Mr. Lioyp (in favor) with Mr. Stemp (against). 

Mr. James (in favor) with Mr. Hamirton of Michigan 
(against). 

Mr. Taytor of Alabama (in favor) with Mr. LoupENSLAGER 
(against). 

Mr. Lopeck (in favor) with Mr. BrincHam (against). 

Mr. Cox of Indiana (in favor) with Mr. Nye (against). 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I was paired, by a transferable 
pair, with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. Had he | 
been here, he would have voted “aye,” and would vote for the 
pill. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Puso] was paired 
by a transferable pair with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McMorran], who, if he had been here, would have voted 
against the bill. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pvuso] 
and I have mutually agreed to transfer our pairs, and both of 
us have voted, leaving the record undisturbed, as both the 
gentlemen who are absent [Mr. Grass and Mr. McMorran} 
are thereby left paired. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Connecticut vote? 

Mr. HILL. I did. 

Mr, MARTIN of South Dakota. I should like to inquire if 
my colleague [Mr. Burke of South Dakota] is recorded as 
voting? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded as voting, and he has 
been announced as paired. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye” on this mo- 
tion. I observe from the announcement of the pairs that I am 
paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dwient]. For 
that reason I ask that my vote be withdrawn and that I be 
recorded as present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following motion to recommit with instructions, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means with in- 
structions to report the bill back immediately amended by striking out 
of the bill the provisions pertamaing to the admission of meats, flour, 
and all other food products, being lines 4 to 12, inclusive, on page 3, 
and by striking out, also, the words “‘ not sweetened,” in line 12, page 3. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 
Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 

mand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Those favoring the ordering of the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.} Bleven gentlemen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are refused. The question is on the motion to re 
commit, 

; a question was taken, and the motion to recommit was re- 

ect 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and Days. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 236, nays 109, 








Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 


ene 
SE 


answered “present” 4, not voting 37, as follows: 
YEAS—236. 
Adair Beall, Tex. Byrnes, 8. C. Cox, Ohio 
Adamson Bell, Ga. Byrns, Tenn. Cullop 
Aiken, 8. C, r Callaway a 
Akin, N. Y, Blackmon Candler Daugherty 
Alexander Boehne Cantrill Davenport 
Allen Booher Carlin Davis, Minn. 
Anderson, Minn. Borland Carter Davis, W. Va. 
Anderson, Ohio tley Claypool Dent 
ssa Clayton Denver 
Ant wn Cline Dickinson 
Ash Buchanan Collier Dickson, Miss. 
Connell Dies 
Conry Difenderfer 
Covington Dixon, Ind. 
Cox, Ind. Donohoe 





Doremus 
Doughton 
Driscoll, D, A, 
Dupre 
Edwards 
Ellerbe 

Evans 

Faison 

Ferris 


| Fields 


Finley 
Fitzzerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark, 
Foster, ILL. 
Fowler 
Francis 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett 
George 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
Gould 
Graham 
Gray 
Gregg, Pa. 
Gregg, Tex. 
Gudger 
Hamill 


Hamilton, W. Va. 


Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hanna 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison, Miss, 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Hay 

Hetlin 
Helgesen 


Andrus 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bowman 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Calder 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Catlin 
Cooper 
Copley 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
De Forest 
fe ore 
yraper 
Driscoll, M. B. 


Farr 
Focht 
Foss 
French 


Fornes 


Ames 

Bates 
Bingham 
Bradley 
Burke, 8S. Dak. 
Cary 
Clark, Fla. 
Crago 
Cravens 
Davidson 
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Helm 

Henry, Tex. 
Hensley 
Hobson 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Haches, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 
Humphreys, Miss. 
Jackson 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C. 
Jones 

Kent 
Kindred 
Kinkead, N. J, 
Kitchin 
Konig 
Konop 

Kopp 

Korbly 
Lafferty 

La Follette 
Lamb 

Lee, Ga. 

Lee, Pa. 
Legare 
Lenroot 
Lever 

Levy 

Lewis 
Lindbergh 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
McCoy 
McDermott 
MeGillicuddy 





McHenry 
Macon 
Madisor 
Maguire, Nebr 
Maher 


Martin, Colo. 
Mays 

Miller 

Moon, Tenn. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse, Wis, 
Murdock 
Murray 
Nelson 
Norris 
Oldfield 
O'Shaunessy 
Padgett 

age 
Palmer 
Pepper 
Peters 

Post 

Pou 

Pujo 

Rainey 
Raker 
Randell, Tex. 
Rauch 
Redfield 
Reilly 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Roberts, Nev. 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

tubey 
Rucker, Colo, 
Rucker, Mo, 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 


NAYS—109. 


Fuller 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gardner, N. J. 
Gillett 
Good 
Greene 
Griest 
Guernsey 
Harris 
Hartman 
Haugen 
Heald 
Henry, Conn. 
Higgins 

Hill 

Hinds 
Howell 
Howland 


Humphrey, Wash, Payne 
Kabn Pickett 
Kendall Plumley 
Kenned Porter 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Powers 
Knowland Pray 
Lafean Prince 
Langley Prouty 
Lawrence Rees 
Longworth Roberts, Mass. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 

Hayes Kipp 

NOT VOTING—37, 
Dwight Latta 
Estopinal Loudenslager 
Fordney MeMorran 
Foster, Vt. Mitchell 
Glass Moore, Tex. 
Hamilton, Mich. Moss, Ind, 
Hawley Mott 
Hughes, W. Va. Nye 
James Parran 


Langham 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Upon the vote: 
Mr. Tayrtor of Alabama (in favor) with Mr. LouDENSILAGES 


(against). -° 


Loud 

McCall 
McCreary 
McGuire, Okla. 
McKinley 
McKinney 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Malby 

Mann 


Martin, S. Dak. 


Matthews 
Mondell 
Moon, Pa. 
Moore, Pa. 
Needham 
Olmsted 
Patton, Pa, 


Patten, N. Y. 
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Scully 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
~ ms 


Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 

Sulzer 

Sweet 
Talbott, Md. 
Taleott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Warburton 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 
White 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tez. 
The Speaker 


todenberg 
Simmors 


Sloan 

Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Speer 

Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Switzer 


Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 


Tilson 
Towner 
Utter 
Vreeland 
Wedemeyer 
Weeks 
Wilder 
Willis 
Wilson, Il. 


Wood, N. J. 

Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans, 
Young, Mich, 


Littleton 


Ransdell, La, 


Robinson 
Sells 
Slemp 
Stanley 
Sulloway 


Taylor, Ala. 


Mr. Guass (in favor) with Mr. McMorran (against). 
Mr. Estorrnat (in favor) with Mr. Morr (against). 
Mr. Moss of Indiana (in 


(against). 


favor) with Mr. 


SULLOWAY 


Mr. Moore of Texas (in favor) with Mr. Hayes (against). 
Mr. Roptnson (in favor) with Mr. Forpney (against). 
Mr. Cravens (in favor) with Mr. Setis (against). 

Mr. Patren of New York (in favor) 


(against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Stantey (in favor) with Mr. Nye (against). 

Mr. Lirtteron (in favor) with Mr. Dwiceur (against). 
Mr. Krier (in favor) with Mr. LANGHAM (against). 


with 


Mr. PaRRaN 
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Mr. Jawes (in favor) with Mr. 
(against). 

Commencing May 5 and terminating two weeks later: 

Mr. Crank of Florida (in favor) with Mr. Burke of South 
Dakota (against). 

Commencing April 24 and terminating two weeks later: 

Mr. Ranspert of Louisiana (in favor) with Mr. 
(against). 

Commencing April 15 and terminating three weeks later: 

Mr. Latra (in fayor) with Mr. Hueues of West Virginia 
(against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. UNpEeRwoop a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. MircHett, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. Patten of New York, for one week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Bartruowpt, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

Mr. Titson, until June 1, on account of important public 
business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—MARGARET C. DE COW. 

By unanimous consent, leaye was granted to Mr. Dopps to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Margaret C. De Cow, Sixty-first Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolutions: 

H. J. Res. 2. Making appropriations for the payment of cer- 
tain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

H. J. Res. 3. Making immediately available the appropriations 
for mileage of Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. J. Res. 38. To grant authority to the American Red Cross 
to erect temporary structures in Potomac Park, Washington, 
D. C. 








Hamitton of Michigan 


CARY 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, cn motion of Mr. Unprerwoop (at 10 o’clock and 2 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Tuesday, May 9, at 
12 o’clock m. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9054) making an appropria- 
tion for rebuilding the Old Wilderness Road, to be known as 
“The Boone Way,” from Cumberland Gap, Tenn., to Boones- 
boro, Ky.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9055) to pension widows, 
minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
War with Spain, etc., and to grant a pension to certain widows 
of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late War with Spain; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 9056) to continue the in- 
vestigation of water resources; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9057) to further regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce by prohibiting the transportation 
therein of white phospherus matches, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 9058) to make uniform 
charges for authenticated copies of records for the 
Department of the Interior and its several bureaus; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9059) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to provide 
for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and com- 
missions paid on void entries of public lands ” ; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9060) granting pensions 
to certain officers and men of the Fourth Regiment of Arkansas 
Mounted Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9061) limiting 
the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon work done for the United States, of for any Territory, or 
for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. RB. 9062) to reduce the customs 
duties on pharmaceutical and bacteriological products and sur- 
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gical instruments and apparatus; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ; 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 9063) to amend the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia regarding insurance: {ho 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9064) 


to prohibit the collection of revenue or the granting of permit 
to engage in the manufacture or sale of spirituous or ma); 
liquors in States, counties, or municipalities in which sych 
manufacture or sale is prohibited by State or municipal law : jo 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9065) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
cause to be investigated and to provide for the payment of ,|) 
claims presented on behalf of churches, schools, libraries, }os. 
pitals, and establishments conducted for the benefit of churches, 
or for charitable purposes, arising from the occupation and ys 
of the buildings, grounds, and other property of various kinds 
occupied, used, taken away, injured, consumed, or destroyed 
by the United States or its Army during the Civil War, or for 
its benefit in any way; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9066) for the relief of Confederate s>\ liers 
and citizens of the Confederate States; to the Committee on \ar 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9067) to amend section 5209, Revised Stat. 
utes United States, 1878; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9068) dividing the State of South Caroling 
into two judicial districts, providing for the appointment of 9 
district judge, and for other purposes; to the Committee 01: the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9069) to require the production of books 
and papers as evidence in State courts in certain cases; io the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9070) to limit the effect of the regulations 
of commerce between the several States and with foreign coun- 
tries in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9071) for the relief of the 
Kentucky drafted men; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 9072) to provide for the sur. 
vey of Black River, Ohio, for the purpose of widening, deepen- 
ing, and straightening its channel; to the Committee on Itivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr, LEVY: A bill (H. R. 9073) to amend sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the act of July 2, 1890; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Fereign Commerce. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9074) providing for the 
extension of the transfer system in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Cémmis- 


‘sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 9237) to au- 


thorize a new highway plan for that portion of the District of 
Columbia lying between Van Buren Street on the north, Georgia 
Avenue on the east, Nicholson Street on the south, and Rock 
Creek Park on the west; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R, 9238) to authorize the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia to adopt a system of designating land in 
the District of Columbia in force in the office of the assessor of 
said District; to the Committee on the District of Colum))':. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Resolution (H. Res. 157) proposing an 
investigation into certain violations of the antitrust law; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 158) providing for 
session clerks to certain committees, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 90) to re 
store the status of the Fourth Regiment Arkansas Mounted Vo!- 
unteer Infantry (State militia), who served the United States 
Government 10 months in the Civil War; to the Commitice on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. les. 
91) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, extending the right of suffrage to women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9075) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Vincent M. Harper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9076) granting 
an increase of pension to William Reiber; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 








1911. 





By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9077) granting an increase 
of vension to George M. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 
ay Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 9078) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David Copley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
ae a bill (H. R. 9079) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 9080) granting an increase 
of pension to John T. Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


ions. 
we a bill (H. R. 9081) granting an increase of pension to 
William Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 9082) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. * 
eee a bill (H. R. 9083) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Hendrickson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9084) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Budell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 9085) for the relief of John 
0. Nelson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9086) granting an increase of 
pension to Mathew A. Berryhill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

; By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 9087) granting an increase 
of pension to William Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


ions. 

; Also, a bill (H. R. 9088) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. D. Wicker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9089) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9090) granting a pension to Susan Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9091) granting 
a pension to Augusta Hermann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9092) to 
carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of Hiram Baldwin and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 9093) granting an increase of 
pension te Harvey McCracken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9094) granting an 
increase of pension to William Johnson; to,the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9095) granting an increase of pension to 
Braden B, Fox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 9096) for the relief of 
George B. O'Neal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9097) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles J. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 9098) for the relief of heirs 


or estate of William A. Chambers, deceased; to the Committee | 


on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9099) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William H. Landrum; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 9100) to carry into effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of William E. Carter, 


administrator of Melvina A. Carter, deceased; to the Committee 
on War 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9110) for the relief of heirs of Hiram 
Howell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9111) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
A. Shelton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9112) for the relief of the Court Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.; to 
the Committee en War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9113) for the relief of the estate of James 
Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 9114) granting a pension to 
Euna Wells Sears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9115) granting a pension to Adele Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9116) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Staats; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9117) for the relief of Leo Metze; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9118) for the relief of John Brooks; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9119) for the relief of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9120) 
for the relief of the heirs of Moses Cunningham, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 9121) for the relief of E. W. 
Robmeling; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9122) granting a pension to Margaret Lane; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9123) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Thorp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9124) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Moulton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 9125) for the relief of George 
Hallman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9126) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9127) 
granting a pension to Awa I. Mingus; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9128) granting a pension to C. H. Kan- 
ning; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9129) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam H. Willis; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9130) granting a pension to John B. Dill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9131) for the relief of James Y. Pitts; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9132) for the relief of the estate of 
Ruth O’Dell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9133) granting a pension to William H. 
Franks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9134) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Joseph H. Maddox, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9135) granting a pension to Nannie L. 
Ezell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9136) for the relief of the heirs of Theo- 
dore Dehon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 91387) for the relief of the estate of Samuel! 
Bolt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9138) for the relief of A. Y. Thompson; to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9101) to carry into effect the findings of | the Committee on War Claims. 


the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Edmund W. 
Williams, executor of the estate of Joseph R. Williams, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9102) for the relief of John Fischer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9103) for the relief of George L. Whit- 
cue or his legal representatives; to the Committee on War 

ms. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9104) for the relief of the estate of Ed- 


mund Dillahunty, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 9105) for the relief of John B. Warren; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9106) for the relief of heirs of Evelina V. 
Busby, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

R. 9107) for the reliéf of the heirs of W. A. 
Committee on War Claims. 


Shelton, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
bill (H. R. 9109) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
W. H. Neel, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


; 
m 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9139) for the relief of Charles A. Parkins; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9140) granting a pension to Charles Lad- 
shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9141) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie E. Lenderman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9142) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Inness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9143) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of Richard Henderson; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9144) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of Farley C. Sims; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9145) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
A. Nelson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9146) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 9147) granting an increase of 
pension to Joshua M. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9148) granting an increase 
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Also, a bill (H, R. 9186) granting an increase of pension to 


of pension to John §. Goodyear; to the Committee on Invalid | Henry McCleery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Pensions. 
By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9149) to remove the charge 


of desertion against James M. Nzal; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


sy Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9187) for the 
relief of Anthony Eubanks & Co.; to the Committee on Wa, 
Claims. 


By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 9188) granting an increase of 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9150) granting an increase of pension to | pension to Jedthian Weller; to the Committee on Invalid p, n. 


Henry Cable; to the Committee on Invalid Pensfons. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 9151) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9152) gra:iing a pension 
to Eliza Adair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 9153) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Yingst; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9154) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Maulfair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9155) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel P, Sollenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 9156) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9157) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred P. Bamberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9158) granting an increase of pension to 
John Houser ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9159) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Moudy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9160) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gotshall;, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9161) granting a pension to Mary E, Gal- 
braith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9162) granting a pension to Annie C. 
Givler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9163) granting a pension to Ella May 
Branyan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9164) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Miller; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9165) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles BE. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9166) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Gage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9167) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9168) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Calanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bi!l (H. R. 9169) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Helsel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9170) granting an increase 
of pension to Nethaniel J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9171) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9172) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Whitaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4|so, a bill (H. R. 9173) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9174) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Waddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 9175) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Lemmert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9176) granting an increase of pension to 
David Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9177) granting a pension to Kephart Wal- 
lace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9178) granting a pension to Perry Wells; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 9179) granting a pension to James Burkett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9180) granting a pension to William G. 
Patton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9181) granting a pension to Jacob C. May- 
field ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 9182) granting an increase of 
cen to Maria Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9183) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Erastus D. Holt; to the Committee on War 


Claims. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9184) granting an increase 
ef pension te Stephen H. Lynn; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also,.a bill (H. R. 9185) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Lance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 
| 


| 


| Hezekiah McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


sions. 


By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 9189) granting an increas 
of pension to William H. Martin; to the Committee on Inyajiq 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9190) granting ay 
increase of pension to Elihu Hiatt; to the Committee oy [p. 
valid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9191) granting an increase of pension ty 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9192) for the relief of Peter 
Tatro, otherwise known as John Goodro; to the Committee 0 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9193) granting a pension to George p 
Mansfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9194) granting a pension to Margare: 
McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9195) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry N. Townsend; to the Committee on Inyalij 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 9196) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Harkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9197) granting an increrse of pension to 
James A. Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9198) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Cooke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9199) granting an increase of pension to 
John Corcoran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9200) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Sweet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9201) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9202) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9203) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9204) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Hendrigk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9205) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Dockray, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9206) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Yost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9207) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar A. Whitaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9208) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9209) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Borden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9210) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9211) granting an increase of pensi to 
Charles H. Robinson; to the Comm#itee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9212). granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest S. Cash; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9218) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Lyghton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9214) granting an increase of pension to 
Waldo Raynsford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9215) granting an increase of pension (0 
Zina W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9216) granting an imcrease of pension 
Stephen D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9217) granting an increase of pension (0 
Arthur E. Gilligan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9218) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas K. Pimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9219) granting an increase of pension 
James L. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9220) granting an increase of pension to 
Bradford W. Bennett; to the Committee ‘on Invalid Pension:. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 1) granting an increase of pensio: (° 
Henry E. Sheldon; to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9222) granting an increase of pensi:) ‘° 
Richard Nightingale; to the Committee on Invalid Pension~. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9223) granting an increase of pension t? 
James M. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9224) granting an increase of pension (° 
Andrew McCall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (BL R. 9225) granting an increase of pension to 
James Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9226) grant- 
ing a pension to Josephine Deputy ; to the Committee on Invalid 
on si0DS. 
ee pill (H. R. 9227) granting a pension to Eli J. Ber- 
trand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORHNBE: A bill (H. R. 9228) for the relief of Henry 
A. Polen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Ry Mr. COOPER: A bill (HL R. 9229) granting an increase of | 
pension to John Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 9230) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. Root; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
a y Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 9231) granting an increase 
of pension to Reuben Waller ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 9232) granting an increase of pension to 
Sue N. Inness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. BR. 9233) granting an increase of pension to | 
Lafayette Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. RB. 9234) granting an increase of pension to | 
Eli N. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9235) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary BE. Reder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 9236) granting an increase of | 
pension to Peter Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





| 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ER: Papers in the case of Vincent M. 
Harper, Cainesville, Harrison County, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland, Ohio, asking for 1-cent postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of the officers of the German- | 
English Evangelical Church of Knoxville, Tenn., protesting 
against the Andrews bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of numerous citizens of the State of Ten- 
nessee, protesting against parcels-post bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the Church Federation of Knoxville, 
Tenn., favoring arbitration with Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Burnside Post, No. 8, Grand Army of 
the Republie, of Greenville, Tenn., favoring the Sulloway bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRBS: Petition of residents of The Bronx, New 
York City, in favor of the parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Pittsburg Butter & 
Reg Exchange, of Pittsburg, Pa., against the Heyburn bill 
(8. 136), relative to cold storage of products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Resolutions of the United Trades and 
Labor Council, of Dayton, Ohio, asking Congress to take what- 
ever steps may lie in their power to investigate the kidnapping 
of John J. MeNamara from the State of Indiana to the State 
of California; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of National Boot & Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Rochester, N. Y., against reduction of 
= tariff on boots and shoes; to the Committee on Ways and 

e2ns, 

By Mr. FOCHT: Byidence in support of H. R. 8810, for the 
relief of Luden Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Mary R. C. Blanchard, of Ottawa, IIL (H. R. 393) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of various citizens and associations, against the 
EEE; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of (Il.) Brass Works, for 1-cent post- 
mail matter; to the Committee on the Post 


Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Charles J. Beach, 
of Lostant, Tll.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. of Massachusetts: Petitions of John C. 
Stanley and 74 other residents of Newburyport, Mass., opposing 
any iets for the establishment of a department 
or bureau of th, and of Daniel W. Davis and James 
Z Hassett and 61 other residents of Amesbury, Mass., against 

e =ieanianies cs public health; to the Committee on In- 

Commerce. 


terstate and 
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| Warpers’ Benevolent Association, of Paterson, N. 
| the restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immicra- 


1125 
_Also, resolutions by the New England Shoe & Leather Asso- 
ciation, of Boston, Mass., of May 3, 1911, testifying to the 
honorable, personal, and business standing of Joseph M. Her- 
man, a shoe manufacturer of Boston, Mass.. who has been 
charged on the floor of the House of Representatives with un- 
fair and dishonest practices in the matter of securing the 


| contract for boots and shoes from the War and Navy Depart 


ments of the United States Government; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Papers in the case of the heirs of Wil 
liam A. Chambers, deceased, late of Obion County, Tenn.: to 
the Committee on War Claims. ; 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of citizens of Memphis, Tenn., to 
remove the tariff on Italian lemons; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ; 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of the Horizontal 
as 


on 


favoring 


tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolutions of Covington (Ky.) Lodge, No. 
19, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, favoring amendment to the 
oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange, against the Underwood bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of the New England Busi- 
ness Federation, Boston, Mass., protesting against the rulings 


| of the Geological Survey to the effect that the appropriation 


under the forest-reserve act would in the White Mountain dis- 
trict only be used for the acquisition of land upon the water- 
shed of the Connecticut ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of Solomon Whitaker, of Pulaski 
County, Ky., asking for special act of Congress; papers to ac- 
company a bill for the relief of Jacob C. Mayfield; petitions of 
David Lynch, requesting special act of Congress; Henry Lun- 
mert, claim for special pension; James Burkett, claim for pen- 
sion, special act; and also papers to accompany bill granting 
a pension to Kephart Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: Resolutions of the citizens of Naugatuck, 
New Haven, and Waterbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
against new arbitration with Great Britain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of the National 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, of Rochester, N. Y., 
against the tariff being taken off of boots and shoes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Henry Layman, Myer Schoen- 
feld, and Dr. W. Maslon, of Indianapolis, Ind., favoring re- 
strictive emigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of Bale & Walker and 
other business men of Westerviile, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of the parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. UTTER: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





SENATE. 
Turspay, May 9, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

Joseru M. Terrett, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 4418) to place on the free list agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, 
meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, 
salt, and other articles, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Church of the Brethren of Fisherville, Va., the 
Church of the Brethren of Covina, Cal., and the Church of the 
Brethren of Grout County, Okla., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to restrict the sale and traffic in opium, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented resolutions adopted by sundry German and 
Irish societies of Pueblo, Colo., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
125, Patrons of Husbandry, of Walpole, N. H., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Brightwood Citizens’ 
Association, of the District of Columbia, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation relative to assessments made and 
collected for the laying of water mains, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Brightwood Citizens’ As- 
sociation, of the District of Columbia, praying for the issuance 
of bonds by the District to care for future improvements, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the congregation of 
the First Presbyterian. Church of Flint, Mich., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Yale, 
Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry farmers and business 
menu of Lenawee, Mich., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, ; 

Mr. BRISTOW presented sundry affidavits in support of the 
bill (S. 2007) granting an increase of pension to William B 
Roberts, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Dr. Henry W. Gillett 
and 13 other citizens of Newport, R. I., praying for the appoint- 
ment of dental surgeons in the United States Navy, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Gilby, N. Dak., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Northumberland, Pa., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, 
Etna, Bellevue, Braddock, Wall, Verona, Wilmerding, Carrick, 
Turtle Creek, and McKeesport, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Local Union No. 28, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Fort Edward, 
N. ¥.; of Local Union No. 54, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, of Otsego, Mich.; of Robert T. Gould, of Contoo- 
cook, N. H.; and of G, E. Chase, of Concord, N. H., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 176, Order 
of Railway Conductors, of Corning, N. Y., praying for the repeal 
of the present oleomargarine law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented memorials of Local Granges No. 
221, of Bayview; No. 374, of Maud; No. 430, of Silverdale; No. 
274, of Everett; No. 190, of Van Zandt; No. 280, of Snohomish; 
No. 331, of Edmonds; No. 21, of Kitsap County; No. 238, of 
Orillia; No. 442, of Oroville; No. 70, of Cape Horn; No. 136, of 
Marysville; No. 79, of Amboy; No. 456, of Clayton; No. 322, of 
Redmond; No. 278, of Clayton; No. 148, of East Spokane; No. 
181, of Valleyford; No. 206, of Arlington; No. 384, of Tweedie; 
No. 415, of Prosser; No. 324, of Monohan; No. 327, of Derby; 
No. 178, of Pleasant Valley; No. 265, of Kent; No. 6, of What- 
com County; No. 32, of Vancouver; No. 295, of Sunnyside; No. 
114, of Ewartsville; of Local Grange of Alpha; and of Stevens 
County Pomona Grange, of Clayton, of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry ; of Local Union No. 35, of Palouse; Local Union No. 87, 
of Spangle; Local Union No. 51, of Oakesdale; Local Union of 
Douglas County; and Local Union of Spokane County, of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America; and 
of sundry farmers and business men of Spokane County, Ed- 
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monds, and Freeland, all in the State of Washington, reyop. 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciproca! t 1... 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which wo,, 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Parker District Fruit 
Growers’ Association, of Wapato; of Donald Division of Fry; 
Growers, of Wapato; of the Commercial Club of Grandview: o¢ 
the Commercial Club of Wenatchee; and of the Yakima \\)o, 
Union, of Granger, all in the State of Washington, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement jo. 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred t, 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Younglove Grocery ( 
the West Coast Grocery Co., the Rogers Co., the Tacom: Gy, 
cery Co., and the Tinnberg Grocery Co., all of Tacoma, in th 
State of Washington, praying that tea be placed on the free |jx 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Local Rosedale, Sociaiig 
Party of Gig Harbor; of Pomona Grange, No. 6, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Whatcom County; of Local Grange No. 27%. 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Outlook; and of sundry citizens of 
Orting, Lopez, and Hamilton, all in the State of Washingtop. 
praying that United States troops be withdrawn from the 
Mexican border, which were referred to the Committee on For. 
eign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of the 
County Boards of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of Morris 


and Hudson Counties; of Stephen Donnelly, of Clifton: of 
James Crowley, of Jersey City; of Thomas Baker, of New 
Brunswick; of Thomas Boyle, of Paterson; of Joseph Riley: 


and of sundry citizens of Harrison, Kearny, and Arlington, 
all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Comnit. 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of Third Creek Local 
Grange, No. 418, of Milo; of Belleview Grange, No. 1453, of 
Eudora; of Local Grange No. 279, of Spring Hill; and of Dover 
Grange, No. 1486, of Auburn, of the Patrons of Husbandry; and 
of sundry citizens of Beloit, Olsburg, and Edner, al! in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BROWN presented sundry papers. to accompany tlie Dill 
(S. 56) granting a pension to Joseph P. Morris, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented memorials of W. L. Merriman, of 
Huron; R. E. Rollins, of Draper; and Charles C. Haas, of White 
wood, all in the State of South Dakota; and of J. F. Robinson, 
of Akron, Iowa, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Saturday Literary Club, 
of Brookings, 8. Dak., praying for the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association, remonstrating against any revision of 
Schedule K of the present tariff law relating to wool, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Crockett, 
Cal., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and (reat 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of California and Neva, 
praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension Dill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. : 

He also presented memorials of Progressive Grange, No. 50. 
of Healdsburg; Local Grange No. 312, of Geyserville, ani of 
Local Grange No. 17, of Santa Rosa, all of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, in the State of California, remonstrating a¢:inst 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreemen! be 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referre! 
the Committee on Finance. ’ 

He also presented a memorial of the Merchants’ Exc):0<°. 
of San Francisco, Cal, remonstrating against the remova! 0! 
the present duty on barley, which was referred to the (ou 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Stock Association of 
Alturas, Cal., remonstrating against the ratification of the pr 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


a. 
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ST. CROIX RIVER BRIDGE. A bill (S. 2192) granting an honorable discharge to George 


W. Quimby; and 
y ommittee on Commerce I report ane - : 

Mr. Nan sdcoes ahs eamargg ek bill (S. 1149) permit. | A bill (S. 2193) to provide for the sale of the United States 
back ce Minesapetia St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. Military Soe at Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; to the Com- 
ay nstruet, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across aed oe Affairs. penta = s sa F 
o constr aio a akon af Wieteesin oad Min A bi (S. 2194) to amend section 2288 of the Revised Stat 
the St. Croix b eeeoene (No 20) thereon. I ask j- the utes of the United States, relating to homestead entries: to the 
— Se oa he bill. ; — ~- | Committee on Public Lands. 

sent Co! - ° , 7 ; . 

Pr he VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be read for the infor-| BY Mr. WiLLTAMS: 





A bill (8S. 2195) for the relief of the heirs, devisees, and 
mation ot ae the bill; and there being no objection, the legatees of Willis Lowe, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 
1 fF s * , as TrOAT 
— Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- by Mr. OWEN: 
ae in P A bill (S. 2196) for the relief of the estate of Guadalupe 


‘he t he Senate vith: amen ment, Lujan de Fuentes, deceased ; 

The Mt ceed ae 0 third reading, rend the third time, | _A bill (8. 2197) for the relief of the estate of Matias Baca, 
ore ae deceased, and his son, Juan Rey Baca; 
and passed. A bill (8. 2198) for the relief of Joseph B. Tucker, late pri 
vate Company H, Second Arkansas United States Cavalry, for 
Rills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first depredations committed by Indians while he was in the United 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred | States Army; and 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


as follows : A bill (S. 2199) to carry into effect findings of the Court of 

a sy Mr BROWN: Claims in the cases of Charles A. Davidson and Charles M 
\ bill GS. 2175) granting an increase of pension to Frank er gg (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
7 : Claims 

McDaniels; . 


A bill (S. 2176) granting an increase of pension to Amos E.} _ A Dill (8. 2200) granting an increase of pension to William 


Morgan; Emery (with accompanying papers) ; and 
A bill (8. 2177) granting an increase of pension to Henry 8.| _ A bill (S. 2201) granting an increase of pension to Jesse W. 
Bell; and Casteel (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
A bill (8. 2178) granting an increase of pension to William | Pensions. oe a 
Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. A bill (S. 2202) to remove the restrictions from certain al- 
By Mr. DU PONT: lotted Indian lands in the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and for other 
A bill (S. 2179) for the relief of Albert S. Henderer; to the | PUrPoses (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Committee on Claims. Indian Affairs. z 
By Mr. BRISTOW: By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 


A bill (S. 2180) granting a pension to Mildred Rhodes (with A bill (8. 2203) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. Huntley (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
By Mr. ROOT: Pensions. 
A bill (8. 2181) granting pensions to Frances F. Cleveland| By Mr. BRADLEY: 
and Mary Lord Harrison (with accompanying paper); and |} <A bill (S. 2204) for the relief of the estate of Jonathan B. 
A bill (S. 2182) granting an increase of pension to Jane | Polk, deceased; and 
Murphy (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on A bill (8S. 2205) for the relief of Milton H. 
Pensions. others; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WARREN: A bill (8. 2206) granting an increase of pension to Turner W. 
A bill (8. 2183) to authorize change in construction of bar-| Bottom; and 
racks and other necessary buildings for mobile troops in the A bill (8S. 2207) granting an increase of pension to Harvey 


Saunders and 


Hawaiian Islands, and for other purposes. | Ellison; to the Committee on Pensions. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the By Mr. GORE: 
Committee on Military Affairs. A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 23) to declare the purpose of 


Mr. WARREN. I will ask that it may go to the Committee | the United States to relinquish control over the Philippines, 
on Appropriations, as that is the committee which had the | establish an independent government for them, and protect the 
original matter in charge. same by a general treaty of neutrality; to the Committee on the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be | Philippines. 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. By Mr. OWEN: 


By Mr. WARREN: A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) providing for representa- 
A bill (8. 2184) to provide for the erection of a public build- | tion of the United States at the International Hygiene Expo- 

ing at Buffalo, in the State of Wyoming; and sition in Dresden; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
A bill (S. 2185) to provide for the erection of a public build- 


ing in the city of Green River, in the State of Wyoming; to the WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—HANNAH TRAYNOR. 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. > 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: On motion of Mr. pu Pont, it was 


: Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Ped & 2186) to cee of Senate the papers in the case of the bill 8. 1708, first session Sixty. 


Tati first Congress, granting a pension to Hannah Traynor, there having bec 
National Park; to the Committee on Public Lands. no adverse report thereon. . —— P 
By Mr. WORKS: " 
A bill (8. 2187) providing for the discovery, development, CATHARINE MALLOY. 


and protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the| Mr, CULLOM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
desert and arid public lands of the United States, for render- | 88), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
ing = same more readily accessible, and for the establish- | and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

I maintenance of signboards and monumen 
the cuseanl the nme on ore a feesting Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and. directed to ey from the contingent fund of the Senate 

or WATSON: te Catharine Malloy, mot er of iiiam M. Malloy, late clerk to the 

2188) granting increa pension q ommittee on Foreign Relations o e Senate, a sum equal to six 

Skinner a = se of to John C months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
? 


. death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and al! 
A bill (S. 2189) granting an increase of pension to Danie! Staal” Ulowanens. ” es * 
ensions. 


By Mr. POINDEXTER: STENOGRAPHER TO COMMITTEE ON COAST DEFENSES. 

A bill (8. 2190) to amend section 1753 of the Revised Stat- Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 39), 
utes of oo Sates States, os to the civil service; to the | which was read and referred to the Committee on Coast De- 
Committee Civil Service Retrenchment. fenses: 

A bill (8. 2191) authorizing mineral entries on lands of the 

State Washington, classified That the Committee on Coast Defenses be, and the same is 


tion, of 
reserved m hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer, to be paid from the con 
as timber lands; to the Committee on Indian ‘anand fund of the Senate, at the rate _ $1,200 per annum, said em- 
irs, mpd ployment to continue during the Sixty-second Congress. 
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INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

Mr. RAYNER. I ask that Senate resolution 35, offered yes- 
terday by me, be referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be stated. 

The Secretary. A resolution (S. Res. 35) making a decla- 
ration of principles to govern the United States in its relations 
with the independent Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the resolution is so referred. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS—THE JUDICIARY. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the speech of Hon. Revusen O. 
Moon, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Laws, made in the House of Representatives 


Wednesday, December 7, 1910, on the bill to codify, revise, and | 


amend the laws relating to the judiciary, be printed as a Senate 
document. (S. Doc, No. 23.) 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H, R. 4413. An act to place on the free list agricultural im- 
plements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, timber, lumber, sewing 
machines, salt, and other articles was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 14) for the appointment of 
a member of the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers was announced as first in or- 
der on the calendar. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was read as follows: 


Whereas certain errors were made in the enrollment of certain ap- 
propriation acts approved March 4, 1911, as is evidenced by the con- 
ference report submitted to and adopted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives at the last session of the Sixty-first Congress: 

Resolved, etc., That the sundry civil appropriation act 
March 4, 1911, is amended as follows : 

So much of said act as appropriates $30,000 for an electric-lighting 
plant, including the enlargement of the power house and one new boiler 
at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak., is repealed. 

The appropriation made in said act for analyzing and testing of the 
coals, lignites, ores, and other mineral fuel substances belonging to or 
for the use of the United States is reduced from $135,000 to $100,000. 

The appropriation made in said act for protection and improvement 
$5 ao Rainier National Park, Wash., is reduced from $5,400 to 

5,000. 

So much of the general deficiency appropriation act approved March 
4, 1911, as appropriates the sum of $500 to reimburse the State board 
of regents of the University of Idaho for the premium paid on an in- 
demnity bond is repealed. 

The Post Office appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is 
amended as follows: 

So much of said act as appropriates the sum of $50,000 for expenses 
of or authorizes the eee of a commission to inquire and report 
touching the cost to the Government of the transportaion of all classes 
of second-class mail matter is repealed. 

The appropriation made in said act for travel allowance to railway 
postal clerks is reduced from $1,000,750 to $769,000. 

So much of said act as authorizes the Postmaster General to allow 
railway postal clerks and the employees of the mail-lock and mail-bag 
repair shops an annual vacation of 30 days with pay is repealed. 
al he naval appropriation act approved March 4, 1911, is amended as 
ollows: 

So much of the paragraph appropriating for “ Contingent Navy,” in 
said act as reads as follows: 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, to make partial payments from 
time to time during the progress of the work under existing contracts 
and all contracts hereafter made under the Navy Department for public 
gerenees. but not in excess of $0 per cent of the value of work already 

me; and the contracts hereafter made shall provide for such insur- 
ance as the Secretary of the Navy may deem sufficient, and for a lien 
in fayor of the Government, which lien is hereby made paramount to 
all other liens, upon the articles or thing contracted for on account of 
all mts so made, provided that partial payments shall not be 
made under such contracts except where stipulated for, and then only 
in accordance with contract provisions,” is repealed. 


Mr. WARREN. I should like to have the report read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the report. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. Warren on 
the 4th instant, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, which has had under considera- 
tion the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the enroll- 
ment of certain appropriation acts eageueed March 4, 1911, reports the 
same to the Senate favorably and with certain amendments, and recow- 
mends that as amended the joint resolution be 

Strike out the preamble. 


approved 


Amend the title by omitting the words “ correct errors in the o>...) 
ment of,” and inserting in lieu the word “amend,” so that ; ete 
will read as follows: “ Joint resolution to amend certain approp;j,,,._ 
acts approved March 4, 1911.” Aber: 

The purposes of the joint resolution are manifestly to carry 5); 
intent of Congress in enacting the various appropriation bills »,., 
to be amended. An examination of the printed bills, with ee 
amendments numbered, which were before the conferees, together y..; 
the conference reports thereon and the accompanying written <«;,, 
ments, or oral statements made in debate in the Senate or 1] 
Representatives and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, show: ... 
clusively that the conferees were in perfect accord and tha; ;)... 
reports to the Senate and House were identical and that it wa. ,° 
the intention of Congress that any one of the provisions now go.) 
be repealed should have been enacted as a part of the respective 5,” 
priation acts mentioned. Varies: 

It will be remembered that the final poomee of the sundry ciyj) 
deficiency appropriation bills, as well as the Post Office ‘and »,.. 
appropriation bills, occurred during the last hours of the Sixt\.s.. 
Congress, when the business of the Senate was congested; an; °.,,. 
quently the work of enrollment of these large bills was almost },..... 
human power within the time which elap between the final paseo, 
of the bills and the hour of adjournment. oe 

The first item which the joint resolution proposes to repeal {, , 
appropriation of $30,000 for an electric-lighting plant, includin: bmg 
largement of power house and one new boiler, at Battle Mountain Sani. 
tarium, S. Dak. This item was covered by Senate amendment \. aT 
page 138, sundry civil appropriation bill, from which amendmen; ;), 
Senate receded. (See conference report, H. Rept. 2301, 61st Cong.) 

The second item, which the joint resolution proposes to reduce py 
$35,000, is an appropriation of $135,000 for analyzing and testing 
coals, lignites, ores, and other mineral fuel substances belongins 
or for the use of the United States. This item was covered by se; 
amendment No. 64, page 156, sundry civil appropriation bil), , 
amendment increased the amount as passed by the House of iy 
sentatives from $100,000 to $135,000, and from which amendment th: 
Senate receded, thereby leaving the amount $100,000. (See conference 
repert, H. Rept. 2301, 61st Cong.) ; 

The third item, which the joint resolution proposes to reduce by 
$490, is an appropriation of $5,400 for protection and improvement of 


the 


ite. 
ise of 









Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. This item was covered by Senat 
amendment No. 70, pa 162, sundry civil appropriation Dill, which 
amendment increased the amount as passed by the House of Repre. 
sentatives from $3,000 to $8,400. e House receded from its dis. 


agreement to this amendment with an amendment reducing the amount 
from $8,400 to $5,000, to which the Senate agreed. (See conference 
report, H. Rept. 2301, 61st Con -} 

The fourth item, which the foint resolution proposes to repeal, is 


an appropriation of $500 to reimburse the State board of regents « 
University of Idaho for premium paid on an indemnity bond. This 
item was covered by Senate amendment No. 9, page 17, general de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, from which amendment the Senate receded. 
(See conference report, H. Rept. 2302, 61st Cong.) 

The fifth item, which the joint resolution proposes to repeal, is an 
authorization for the appointment of a postal commission and an 
appropriation of $50, for the expenses of the same. This item 
was covered by Senate amendment No. 23, pages 20 to 21, Post Office 
appropriation bill. The House receded from its disagreement to this 
amendment with an amendment omitting the authorization and appr 
riation referred to (which had been covered by another me: 
-ublic Res. No. 66), but retaining the balance of the matter « ed 
by amendment No. b3, to which the Senate agreed. (See conference 
report, H. = 2305, Gist Cong.) 

The sixth item, which the joint resolution proposes to reduce br 
$231,750, is an appropriation of $1,000,750 for travel allowance | 
railway postal clerks. This item was covered by Senate amendment 
No. 29, page 26, Post Office suecegnsntion bill, which amendment | 
creased the amount as passed by the House of Representatives from 
$769,000 to $1,000,750, and from which amendment the Senate receded, 
thereby leaving the amount $769,000. (See conference report, lI. Kept. 
2305, Gist Cong.) 

The seventh item, which the 
authorizes the Postmaster Genera 


e 











joint resolution proposes to repeal 
to allow railway postal clerks and 
the employees of the mail-lock and mail-bag repair shops an 0! 
vacation of 30 days with pay: This item was covered by Senate a 
ment No. 30, page 26, Post Office appropriation bill, from which 1 


ment the Senate receded. (See conference report, H. Rept. 2300, (1st 





Cong.) ; 

The eighth item, which the joint resolution proposes to repeal, re!ates 
to partial payments on contracts made by the Navy Department. This 
item was covered by Senate amendment No. 4, pages 5 to 6, naval 
appropriation bill. e House receded from its disagreement to ts 
amendment with an amendment omitting the matter relating to partial 
payments on contracts made by the Navy Department, but reta ning 
the balance of the matter covered by amendment No. 4, to which the 
Senate agreed. (See conference report, H. Rept. 2306, 61st Cong.) 

A condensed statement of the appropriations peogened to be repealed 
and reduced by the joint resolution is given, as follows: 


Woctste- Nanines plant, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, 8. Dak., 
repealed... 2 oon n= = - = --- $ 
Anita and _ testi seat 
$136,000 te S200, 000. kk i nen ~-------- 35, 00 
Protection and — t of Mount Rainier National Park, 
Wash., reduced m $5,400 Ot A te en — — 400 
Reimbursement of board of regents, University of Idaho, for wit 
premium paid on gn | aN SS eS 5K 


=n. 000 


Provision for and expenses of a postal commission, repealed_-- 5°.‘ 
Travel allowance to railway postal clerks, reduced from  __ 
$1,000,750 to STOO ccna niencninemn Se ee ee 231, | , 
ital) wee ee deiiewenn~--— 347, 600 


In addition to the sums of money above itemized the following pre 
visions of law are also repealed: 

In the Post Office oe act: i 

“That the Postmaster may allow railway postal clerks whose 
duties them to work six or more a week throughout te 
year and the emplo; of the mai and mail-bag repair shops “2 
annual vacation of with pay.” 

In the naval a act: 

“And provided , That the Secretary of the Navy be, 2nd be 
aowesy * authorized, in his to make partial payments from 
time to time during the progress of work under existing contracts 
and all contracts hereafter made under the Navy mt for public 






eo 


e 
m 


ie 





$s er cent of the. value of work 
ee og oy ax the seatenchs hereatter made shall provide for such 
insurance as the Secretary of the Navy may deem sufficient, and for a 
lien in favor of the Government, which lien is hereby made paramount 
to all other Mens, upon the articles or thing contracted for on ac 
count of all payments so made, provided that partial payments shall 
not be made under such contracts except where stipulated for and 
then only in accordance with contract provisions.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not think that this 
joint resolution comes out of the committee in the manner pro- 
vided by the rules of this body. Rule XXIII deals with pre- 
ambles. An examination of the joint resolution will disclose 
the fact that the committee has struck out the preamble in the 
joint resolution as it came from the other House. Rule XXIII 
provides : 

When a bill or resolution is accompanied by a preamble, the question 
shall first be put on the bill or resolution and then on the preamble, 
which may be withdrawn by a mover before an amendment of the same, 
or ordering of the yeas and nays; or it may be laid on the table with- 
out prejudice to the bill or resolution, and shall be a final disposition 
of such preamble. 

I think that the record of the joint resolution as it comes 
from the committee is in violation of that rule. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in what way? 

Mr. HEYBURN. In the first place, when that joint resolu- 
tion came from the other House with the preamble on it, the 
preamble should have remained upon it until the joint resolu- 
tion came into the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. And it does so remain now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; it is stricken out on the face of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. WARREN. It is recommended to be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has not stricken the 
preamble out. The committee has recommended striking it out, 
but the Senate has taken no action thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. The committee’s recommendation is entirely 
within the rule, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That we are entirely within the rule is a 
yery convincing statement; but of course the Senate is already 
advised that objection will be urged against the joint resolu- 
tion on account of the statements contained in the preamble, 
and that because of those statements it is not within the power 
of this Congress to do what is proposed to be done by the joint 
resolution, so that the committee, in order to disembarrass 
itself, has stricken out the preamble. 

Mr. President, I am very conscious of the fact, and I do not 
say it in any sense as intended to criticize the committee, but I 
am talking now about the status of the joint resolution—that 
the purpose of the committee in reporting the joint resolution 
without the preamble is that the joint resolution may appear 
upon its face to be a legitimate subject of legislation and 
within the power of the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption ? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course the committee can not, as the 
Senator knows, strike out the preamble, but it is the duty of a 
committee ih considering a subject to make recommendations. 
The committee has recommended that before the joint resolu- 
tion leayes the Senate the preamble shall be stricken out, and 
that is a matter for the Senate to determine. The committee 
believes, and I now believe, that it acted entirely within the 
rule; in fact, I do not quite see how the committee in considering 
the joint resolution could do otherwise, if it felt that the pre- 
amble should be stricken out, than to so recommend to the 
Senate, and it is for the Senate to take such action upon the 
preamble as it may see fit. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, Rule XXIII provides how a 
preamble shall be disposed of, and among those provisions I find 
none authorizing it to be stricken out by a committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, Mr. President, I wish to say once 
more—the Senator knows it as well as I do—that the committee 
has not stricken the preamble out and has not the power to 
strike it out. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They have not the power to act upon the 
question of striking it out; and yet they have undertaken to do 
80, for the joint resolution comes to us with the report of the 
committee with the preamble stricken out. We use the term 

stricken out” when lines are drawn through any portion of a 

measure. It is not within the province of the com- 
mittee to deal with that preamble, and the rule says so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 


what may be done: 


shall first be put on the bill or resolution and then on the preamble, 
which may be withdrawn by a mover before an amendment of th 
or ordering of the yeas and nays 


or it may be laid on the table without prejudice to the bill 
lution, and shall be a final disposition of such preamble. 


to move to strike out the preamble of a bill or joint resoluti 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Idaho think 
that he or I could not, if the committee had not reported as it 
has, move to strike the preamble out and ask a vote of the 
Senate upon that motion? 

Mr. HEYBURN. But there is nobody proposing to do that; 
and if it could be done, we have not reached that stage. Action 
must be had upon the joint resolution by the Senate before any 
action can be had upon the preamble. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But suppose the committee had reported 
the joint resolution as it passed the other House and recom- 
mended its adoption in that form, would it not have been proper 
for the Senator himself, under the rules of the Senate, to have 
moved to strike out the preamble and to ask for a vote of the 
Senate on that motion? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will call the attention of the Senator to 


When a bill or resolution is accompanied by a preamble, the question 


That is one thing which may be done—a motion may be made 
in the Senate to withdraw the preamble— 


or 1 


Now, I want to make it perfectly plain why I am raising this 


question. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me, does the 
Senator think that those methods of disposing of a preambie 


are the only methods which the Senate may adopt? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. And that it would be entirely improper 


mn 
in the Senate? 


Mr. HEYBURN. The question is not to strike out; it is to 


withdraw it. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the question I ask the Senator is 
whether or not he thinks under the rules of the Senate 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That a Senator can not move to strike 


out the preamble of a bill or joint resolution? 


Mr. HEYBURN. I think not, because the method for the 
disposition of that very question is provided by the stand 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let me remind the Sena 
tor that it has been the uniform practice of the Senate to do 
otherwise. Motions have been made repeatedly, even during 
my short time in the Senate, to do that very thing, and I never 
heard any question raised before that a Senator could not nx 
to strike out a preamble. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is after the passage of the bill. The 
rule says that may be in order after action upon the bill, but 
not before. 

Mr. President, my purpose in raising this question will be 
obvious. The preamble of the joint resolution will defeat it if 
it comes before the Senate. The preamble is a part of the 
joint resolution as sent here by the other House. The joint 
resolution comes to us with the preamble in it, as a part of it. 

Mr. WARREN. And the joint resolution so stands before 1 
now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand that construction of the lan 
guage perfectly. 

Mr. WARREN. Do I understand that the Senator has mad 
a point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; the Senator has made 1 
point of order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The joint resolution is before the Senat 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly; and I wish to know whether t! 
Senator contends that it is not before the Senate in an orderly 
way? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not discussing that subject, nor mak 
ing any. such contention, but the joint resolution, being before 
the Senate, is open to consideration both as to form and sub 
stance. So I say, Mr. President, that if any weight at all is to 
be given to the action of the committee, it will militate against 
the position that will be taken, I assume, by a majority of | 
Senate, that we can not amend the records of a previous Con 
gress, because the preamble sets forth that that is the purj« 
of the joint resolution, to amend the records of a previous Con 
gress. 

This measure will not pass without very considerable and 
eareful consideration. Aside from the amounts involved, it is 
about as far-reaching a measure of legislation as has been before 
this body at any time. It involves the question of the right of 
one Congress to amend the action of another Congress in the 
way of correcting alleged errors. A bill may be introduced to 


is 
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repeal legislation of the last Congress if there is nothing upon 
the face of the bill to show that it is not an ordinary act pro- 
posed for the purpose of repealing legislation which has become 
subject to such action ; but in this case the preamble sets forth— 
and Senators may not have had their attention called to it— 
that— 

Whereas certain errors were made in the enro!liment of certain appro- 
priation acts a ag ge March 4, 1911, as is evidenced by the conference 
report submitted to and adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last session of the Sixty-first Congress. 

In my judgment, and, I think, in the judgment of any lawyer 
in the Senate, it is not possible for us to correct the report of a 
conference committee of the last Congress. That Congress is 
closed. We can repeal its enactments, but we can not correct its 
records. This joint resolution involves the consideration of the 
report of a conference committee which has received the ap- 
proyal of both Houses of Congress on a bill which has received 
the signature and approval of the President of the United 
States. We may have enacted unwise laws, and it may be wise 
to repeal them, but we can not repeal them by the process of 
correcting the report of a conference committee in a Congress 
that has expired. It was undoubtedly the purpose of the other 
House to enter into the correction of the records of the last 
Congress, for they say 80. 

The Senator from Wyoming, in charge of this measure, says 
that this is a joint resolution to repeal provisions of law enacted 
by the last Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. On the contrary, this joint resolution does 
not seek to change the record except so far as the enrolling is 
concerned, because the conference reports all show—and they 
are quoted in language and by number, and the page numbers 
are also given in the report—that the legislation, as acted upon 
by the Senate and House, was exactly what it will be when 
this joint resolution shall have passed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator contend that if an ex- 
amination of the informal records of a conference committee 
disclosed the fact that a measure did not receive a majority 
vote, a subsequent could go back and inquire into it? 
The Senator will not contend for any such principle as that. 

Mr. WARREN. But no Congress closes the door against the 
next Cengress repealing whatever it sees fit. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I have conceded that from the be- 
ginning; but the Congress of the United States, the only branch 
that has undertaken to act on it, has not undertaken to repeal 
it. It has simply undertaken to correct the record of a previous 
Congress. 

Now, the Senate committee having charge of this measure 
undertakes to transform its whole character and to come in 
here with a measure repealing in direct terms legislation 
which one branch of the Congress says was irregularly or erro- 
neously enacted. 

We can not pass upon the manner or the sufficiency of the 
act of a previous Congress. If the Senate, or any Member of 
the Senate, desires to introduce a bill here for the purvose of 
repealing those laws, I care not for what reason it is asked 
that they be repealed, that is a perfectly recular and legitimate 
proposition, but it is a high-handed proposition to undertake 
to do indirectly that which can not be done under the rules of 
the Senate or under the Constitution of the United States. 
For that reason I made the inquiry as to this preamble, be- 
cause it is the preamble that is to determine the character of this 
legislation and consequentiy the power of Congress to cuact it. 

It will be confessed—I may anticipate as well as the Senator 
from Wyoming—that the part of the laws here sought to be 
repealed or changed by reason of alleged mistakes—and it is 


executed ; that the executive branches of the Government have 


the matter before a committee of conference. 
That conference report was sent to both Houses of Congress. 
Howse has a Committee on Enrolled Bills, whose business 
to it that the bills, as enrolled, are as enacted, and 
passed the scrutiny of both Houses of Con- 
of the Committee on Enrolled Bills of each House, and 
President of the United States. 
It did not pass the scrutiny of both Houses 
t passed the scrutiny of neither one in that form, 
Houses voted separately upon the conference 
the conference reports set out exactly what the 
when this act shall have passed, if it passes. 

The conference report was made to both 
f Congress. It is a responsible declaration of the con- 
the conference committee representing each House, 
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and when each House adopts a conference report the meas 

is then ready for the signature of the Presiding Officer of ce. | 
House; and in this case this measure, or the several measu;. 
received the signature of the Presiding Officer of each Hoy. 
and they passed the scrutiny of the Committee on Enro)|..) 
Bills, and they passed the scrutiny of the President of 
United States, who gave them his signature and appro 
They are laws, 

What has been the status of this Jegislation between the . 
on which the President approved it and this hour? Have 
not been laws of the United States? Is there any defe 
the manner of their enactment? I would like to have xs 
Senator point out or designate the status of the laws as {| 

| now stand upon the statute books; and if any Senator can 
that those laws are less effective, that they are less the 

| of the land than any others admitted to be regular, I wil! : 

be ready to consider the question whether or not we can |) . 

| declaration of inaccuracy say—I am not so particular about 
Senators listening to my remarks, but I should like to 
them myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senate will please be in 

Mr. HEYBURN. This is not a question of minor impor 
It involves not only this measure, but the question of the : 
of Congress to correct the records of the last Congress. T! 
the question involved. The preamble can not be acted 
until the joint resolution has first been acted on, unless 
withdrawn in the manner prescribed by Rule XXIII. We | 
quently enact bills here carrying a preamble, and then, : 
the bill is passed, it is moved that the preamble be 1:i:! 
the table—a proper motion. Now, if we are going to proc) 
in that way, let the report of the committee show that | 
have reported the joint resolution as it came from the Ho» 

It is not competent to amend it by striking out the prean.! 
because of Rule XXIII of this body. The joint resolution iust 
stand here for consideration with the preamble a part of it uutil 
the measure is acted on, and if the joint resolution is fayor- 
ably acted on, then a motion is in order to lay the preau)|le 
on the table. If we are going to have standing rules of {lis 
body, let us conform to them. 

Bat, aside from the question of the rules, the morals of the 
proposition are bad. Just open the door once here to the cor- 
rection of the action of the last Congress and consider wh:t the 
condition would be if the political sentiment of the succ: 
Congress was radically different from that of the precoding 
one and they should say, “ There was something irregular in 
the proceedings before the committee of conference ”—or at 
any other stage—“and for that reason we propose to correct 
the proceedings of the last Congress so as to affect the status 
of the law of the land.” 

This, a special session of Congress, is no place, nor does i! 
afford the proper time or opportunity, to repeal or enter upon 
a consideration of the repeal of the statutes of the last Congr ss 

Some one has had a sore spot in his mind against the lexis 
tion of the last Congress, and it is proposed by correcting (| 
records of that Congress to undo its action at this Congi:s: 
Now, for the purposes of argument I will concede that if it w.: 
in the same Congress that enacted the bill they might corr 
their records within the time prescribed and in the manner | 
scribed by the rules. A more dangerous precedent could nt | 
established than that of correcting the record of the last | 
gress. Because some Member wants to do it or because a : 
ber of Members would like to do it, either because they di: 
approve of the legislation of the last Congress or because ' 
wanted new legislation without enacting it, affords no 
for the attempt. It attacks the integrity of the law and 0: 
manner of making the laws. It is an attack upon the stabili\) «! 
law. How do we know that within the next few days some) | 
in reading over the proceedings of the last Congress, may 
discover some other legislation that is obnoxious to him and <0 
back and, haunting up scraps of paper lying around the room i) 
which the conference was held, find some real or imac! 
memoranda that he thinks could be made the basis of discre.| | 
ing the legislation of that Congress, and if one can attack © * 
minor question he can attack on questions of the gravest im)" 

In this case they undertake to strike out appropriations © 
were made after due deliberation. To be personal, which | - 
like always, I asked the chairman of the Committee when ‘ * 
conference report came in if they had kept in a certain |) 
vision with reference to an for the Univers'\) 
of Idaho, and I was assured t it was kept in. Had it »' 
been that I received that assurance, I would have tied up (| 
conference report until we could exercise the privilege of ' 
soning with them further or sending it back for further « 
ference. It was upon the assurance that the amendment w! 
I had proposed to that bill, and which had passed—had be 
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accepted by the Senate—had been kept in in conference that 
the conference report was permitted, so far as I was concerned, 
to be adopted by the Senate. 

Now, they go back among the lead-pencil memoranda and 
fragments of a committee room and dig up something which 
bears or may bear—it is not before us—the semblance of a 
reason or excuse for changing the solemn law of the land. I 
have uttered this protest against it not so much because of the 
magnitude of the item, although it was an appropriation for the 
university of the State, but because it is entering upon a course 
of legislation that would destroy the principle of fixity and 
finality in the enactment of a law that had received the sanc- 
tion and the signature of the presiding officers of Congress and 
of the President of the United States. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the par- 
ticular joint resolution before the Senate, but to take advan- 
tage of its pendency to make some brief observations on a sub- 
ject that lies near to my heart. 

It is with sincere regret I read in this morning’s papers ac- 
counts of the battle fought at Juarez, Mexico, on yesterday, 
between the federal forces occupying that city and a force of 
revolutionists attacking it. As a result of that conflict it is re- 
ported that five or six persons were slain and two or three 
times that number more or less seriously wounded in the city 
of El Paso, Tex. Those killed or injured on the American side 
included both men and women. I quote the following from the 
Associated Press dispatches: 


One woman, sitting on her porch several blocks within the city, was 
hit in the wrist and the abdomen by two bullets. 

Mrs. Joe Morehead, living at 610 West San Antonio Street, while out 
in her yard this afternoon, was shot. She is seriously wounded. 

A bullet whistled close to some women, who were passing, and went 
into the side of the window of the Vermajillo Coal Co.'s office. 

Five people on the American side of the line were killed and at least 
12 wounded. 

In addition to the actual injury done to persons on the 
American side of the river, bullets were showered on El Paso, 
and the lives of people generally were endangered. I quote 
further from the Associated Press: 

About 3 o'clock bullets struck W. E. Sharp’s house and also hit the 
sidewalk in front of J. C. Wilmarth’s house. 

Bullets struck residences at least 2 miles from where the firing was 


in proses 

me bullet went through two signboards near the United States im- 
migration station, whistled over the heads of Lieut, Turney, W. F. 
Griffiths, of the Immigration Service, and others, and imbedded itself 
in another si rd. 

Several bullets hit the immigration station. 
insurrectionary rifles, evidently. 

Just before noon a Mauser bullet of steel fell in front of Phillip 
Bohn’s store at 400 South El Paso Street. 

A bullet struck the residence of Mrs. M. Grandmougen, at 511 Myrtle 
— and narrowly missed Mrs. F. P. Blair, who was sitting on the 

Mauser bullets fell in a yard in Missouri Street. 
steel ¢ and evidently from a federal rifle. 

The ere school was dismissed at 11 o’clock because Superin- 
tendent r feared for the safety of the children. 

There is more of like kind, but what I have read sufficiently in- 
dicates the extent and character of the terrible tragedy enacted in 
this American city on yesterday. The news reports are to the 
effect that the fighting will be renewed to-day. If it is renewed, 
all we can do is to wait with bated breath and dread appre- 
hension to hear how many American men, women, and children 
are made the bloody victims of the onslaught. I say all we 
can do is to wait for news, for, judging to-day by yesterday 
and the future by the past, our Government does not intend to 
lift a hand for the protection of its own people in their own 
homes. It is the misfortune of these good people that they 
live in Texas on the American shore of the Rio Grande. It may 
be that,.in addition to Mauser bullets, this fair city of the Lone 
Star State may be swept by shrapnel and cannister, by Gatling 
guns, and cannon balls. For mercy’s sake, I hope not, but as 
our Government does not intend to lift a hand for the protection 
of our people, the Mexican soldiery can work their bloody havoc 

without fear of responsibility to us. 
Mr. President, this is a repetition of the frightful tragedy 
enacted at Ariz., a few weeks ago. At that time I 
raised my voice in denunciation of that crime and in vehement 
permitting its repetition. I was surprised and 
mortified that in that denunciation and protest I not only stood 
alone, but I brought down upon my head a shower of criticism 
and reproach from distinguished Senators on this floor. I pro- 
posed a resolution at that time authorizing the President to use 
foree, if necessary, to prevent injury to our people as the result 
border. My proposition was that the Presi- 
dent shc notify the responsible authorities of both the fed- 
eral insurrectionary forces that outrages like that at 
Douglas would not be pa:mitted, and that if the same thing 
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should be again attempted and persisted in, the President should 
instantly employ such military force as might be necessary to 
stop it. I did not propose to invade Mexico with the object 
of remaining and occupying the territory of that country, but 
to carry across the line only so much of our Army as might be 
required to accomplish the immediate end in view. and after it 
had been accomplished to withdraw our forces from the Mexi- 
can side. I insisted then, as I insist now, that we have the 
right to do that much in the interest of humanity, for our own 
protection and for the preservation of public order on the bor- 
der line, where disorder concerns the lives and property of our 
people, as well as the lives and property of Mexicans. 

We were told that to send a military force across the border 
for any purpose or on any provocation is war, and that a step 
of that kind would precipitate a conflict between the two coun- 
tries. I was called to sharp account for what I said and for the 
resolution I offered, and I was gravely advised by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that any such act on our 
part as that I suggested would be a step backward in the march 
of civilization. Other Senators indulged in observations of the 
same,general nature. I asked what should be done and what 
we could do for the safety of our own people, and was told 
there was nothing we could do. In other words, it seemed that 
these distinguished Senators looked upon the United States as 
helpless, bound hand and foot by some refined and altruistic 
considerations that are beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
men. 

My speech of protest and appeal is buried in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp, and my resolution (S. Res. 19) directing the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to investigate the facts and re- 
port what action should be taken by Congress is buried in the 
archives of the committee room. The newspapers report the 
President as saying that he will take no affirmative action until 
he is authorized to do so by the Congress, and Senators say that 
Congress can not, without violating some red-tape precedent, 
take any action until the President first calls upon the Congress 
for its advice and direction. And so, between the upper and 
nether millstones of this disgraceful governmental inaction, 
peaceable American citizens residing on the border are being 
ground to ashes. 

Mr. President, in the address I made to the Senate some weeks 
ago I took occasion most heartily to approve the action of the 
President in mobilizing a military force along the Mexican 
border. I then gave what I considered, and still consider, ample 
and sufficient reasons to justify what the President did. But 
I supposed, when the President went to the trouble and expense 
of calling these troops from their barracks throughout the 
country and hurriedly transported them to the border, that he 
meant to make that force effective for the protection of Ameri- 
ean citizens, if unhappily an occasion arose for using them in 
that behalf. I did not dream that the Government of the 
United States was merely engaged upon a game of bluff. I did 
not for a moment suspect that there was any of the blood and 
temper of Bob Acres or Sir John Falstaff in the War Depart- 
ment. I deemed this a matter too serious to be dealt with by 
fuming and blustering. I am curious to know what the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
had in mind when marines were loaded aboard our battleships 
and this flying column of 20,000 men was hurried with the ut- 
most dispatch to the Mexican border. Was all this hasty 
preparation—this beating of drums and blowing of bugles, and 
all this martial circumstance and pomp of war merely and 
wholly for peaceful parade and sham-battle maneuvering for 
military training? That can not be. The President must have 
had a more serious purpose in mind at the start, but manifestly a 
change has come over the spirit of his dream. What potent 
and mighty influences have operated to produce that change, 
I do not know and can not tell. Since this army was assembled 
on the Rio Grande we have heard more than the usual quantum 
of talk about world peace and disarmament. That precious 
old doctrine about beating swords into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks has been suddenly revived with unwonted 
energy, and the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy 
has become one of its chief apostles. Undoubtedly the doctrine 
is a good one for it is founded on the Good Book. 

I am for peace not war, as much so as any man. I would 
love to see the great armaments now maintained by nations on 
land and sea in large measure disappear, and thus relieve the 
industrial toilers of the world of grievous burdens. I would 
love to see all the people of the earth dwell together in peace 
and amity, and settle all their international controversies by 
arbitration or other peaceful methods. I heartily approve of 
every sensible and practical step taken by any man or Govern- 
ment in that direction. But the millenium has not yet dawned 
upon the world, and men are little nearer the angelic state than 
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they were a century or two ago. Nations are still armed and 
warlike, and in some countries the brute instinct and passion 
of men are uppermost. We have not yet reached that period 
of progress when we can palsy the hand that holds the sword 
by merely waving the white flower of peace. We have not 
and we can not stop the murder of our women and children in 
Texas and Arizona by standing aloof under a white flag and 
giving notice to the world that we will not, under any circum- 
stances, strike a blow in resistance or for self-protection. 

Why, Mr. President, only the other day the newspapers 
printed an order issued from the War Department directing 
the commanding officer at El Paso not only to keep his troops 
securely on this side the line, but also to use them to what- 
ever extent might be necessary to prevent the men of Texas 
themselves from crossing over to defend their wives, children, 
and homes. Surely that was not the original purpose the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of War had in mind when they sum- 
moned these troops from every quarter of the land and sent 
them scurrying to Texas. The Government seems to have come 
to this point: That it will not only not protect the people itself, 
but that it will not permit the people to protect themselves. 
Here we confront a situation where a motley band of insur- 
rectionists, throwing off the authority of their leader and in 
open disobedience of his orders, attack the federal force at 
Juarez. In that battle both sides fired into El Paso with equally 
fatal results. Madero is not able to control his army, and the 
ere of Mexico appears to be both imbecile and power- 


In the face of all this the President and the Congress stand 
with bowed heads and folded hands, seemingly unwilling to 
stop, or hopelessly incapable of stopping, this sanguinary dis- 
order on the border line, although resulting in such serious con- 
sequences to our own people. 

I wish again, although I may still stand alone, to record my 
earnest and solemn protest against this inaction of our Gov- 
ernment—a degree of inaction so pronounced that it smacks 
too much of something I do not like to name. Speaking for 
myself, I am more sensitive about the lives of American men, 
women, and children, peaceably pursuing the even tenor of their 
way on their own soil and about their own homes, than I am 
about the pride and sensibilities of other men who have on 
their hands the innocent blood of our people. I am more con- 
cerned about the American flag being in fact an emblem of 
protection to American citizens than I am about offending those 
who themselves display but little respect for our rights and our 
sovereignty. I would at all hazards defend and protect our 
people against such monstrous outrages as those at Douglas 
and Paso, let the consequences be what they might, and 
hence I appeal to the Committee on Foreign Relations to at 
once consider the resolution I offered and make some recom- 
mendation as to the duty of this Government. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think there can be very little 
question about the fact that if the course were pursued which 
is recommended by the Senator from Missouri this country 
would certainly be plunged into war. 

Of course no one can view with indifference or without very 
strong emotion the fact of the killing of innocent people on 
American soil as a consequence of a struggle progressing beyond 
eur borders, and the emotion of the Senator from Missouri does 


I presume that there have been similar conditions in the past, 
but I have not had the opportunity to look them up. However, 
it is an anomalous condition, where in a struggle between hos- 
tile forces on the other side of our border the lives of our own 
citizens are not only endangered but are absolutely sacrificed. 
It is an extremely grave situation and one in dealing with 
which we must not be limited in our vision to that which is 
nearest to us, to that which may be more direct and exciting 
in its presentation, but we must look over the whole field and 
see where certain steps, if taken, must necessarily lead. 

There are some things in life, Mr. President, that are without 
full remedy, some situations which can not be dealt with in a 
way to correct every eyil or to guard against every danger, 
and the best that we can do is to act in such a way as to guard 
against the greatest evil and avoid the greatest danger. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the situation? The Government 
of Mexico is a recognized Government by the nations of the 
earth, entitled by every law known to man to reassert its au- 

it has the power to do so, when that authority is 
threatened or in any manner impaired. That is one side of the 
situation. side is equally definite and marked. A 
revolution is not a legal right, but it is a human right, one 
has existed net only in times of barbarism and of sav- 
but among all peoples in the times of the greatest en- 





lightenment and of the highest civilization. Therefore we 2;, 
confronted now with a contest in a neighboring territory |). 
tween the recognized constituted authority on the one hand 4nj 
a revolutionary effort upon the other, each having its ri: 
recognized by law and by human experience. 

Recognizing that, Mr. President, what is the right of th. 
Mexican Government under present conditions? If a reyoly 
tion, or a rebellion, if you please, is in progress which threatens 
and denies the authority of the Mexican Government, and if {}). 
parties who are opposed are upon our border, and the Mexics) 
Government can not by force reassert its authority withoy 
danger to persons upon this side of the line, can it be said that 
the right of the Mexican Government to reassert its authority 
must be abandoned; that it could not at any time, either in ihe 
present or the future, attempt to reassert its authority be 
in so doing it may endanger lives on the other side of the line: 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri, I think, deaii 
somewhat extravagantly, or rather in too great a degree—lI \\‘|! 
use the softened expression—in his estimate of the rej)i 
which had been made to him upon a former occasion by So: 
ators when similar suggestions had been made by him anid 
when he offered the resolution to which he has adverted to 
I do not think that there was any denunciation of the Sen . 
Nobody doubted the patriotism of the Senator; nobody ques- 
tioned for a moment but that the impulses which moved hin 
were those which did honor, I again say, to his heart. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, | 
think I said not that I had been the subject of denunciation but 
that I was subjected to criticism. 

Mr. BACON. Well, the criticisms were kindly and only in 
fluenced by the highest consideration for that which is within 
our chiefest care and guardianship—the peace and welfare of 
our people. But at that time, Mr. President, I endeavored to 
suggest to the Senator a reversal of the picture and asked 
him at that time what should be done under reverse conditions. 
I put to him the alternative picture that I now ask him acaiin 
to look at, and I think it is also well for the American people 
to look at it, because the emotions which stir the heart of the 
Senator from Missouri are doubtless at work in the minds and 
hearts of all of our people—one of solicitude; one, I have no 
doubt, in a great many breasts, of indignation against such a 
situation and against the apparent inability upon our part to 
apply the remedy. 

But now the alternative proposition is this: Suppose that a 
band of buccaneers or bandits or other outlaws had taken pos- 
session of the city of El Paso, which is on the opposite side of 
the river from Juarez, had overcome the local authorities, had 
driven whatever there was in the way of police or soldiery 
out of the city, had taken on of the customhouse and 
of all the public buildings, had set up an independent govern- 
ment and defied the government of Texas and the Govern 
ment of the United States and said, “ We do not intend here- 
after to submit to the authority of the United States until the 
President of the United States now in oflice resigns his olflice 
and puts in somebody who shall be agreeable to us and further 
terms which we demand are granted;” setting up that inde 
pendent authority in the city of El Paso, maintaining it, and 
absolutely overcoming by force the local power to resist it, 
what would the United States Government do under such cir- 
eumstances? Undoubtedly it would order its troops there for 
the purpose of overcoming such insurrection as that, for tle 
purpose of restoring its authority. When its troops got there ani 
lined up in front of El Paso the proposition would be presented: 
You can not attack these bandits, these outlaws, in the city 
of El Paso without endangering the lives of the people in (lc 
city of Juarez. As I endeavored to point out the other (vy, 
that would be a situation which would not be the situation ot 
a day; it would not be the situation of a year; but it would 
be the situation of all time, because those conditions wou! 
exist as long as the two cities of El Paso and Juarez occupy 
their present relative positions. 

What would the Government of the United States do under 
such circumstances? Can it be for a moment suggested th:t 
that absolutely necessary consequence would deter the Goyern- 
ment of the United States from reasserting by armed force its 
authority in the city of El Paso? Doubtless, moved by hum:n- 
ity, our authorities would give notice to the people of Jus” 
to attack; that the consequence of su) 
those who remained in the city of Juan” 
would be in danger, end that they would be given opportuni'y 
to remove themselves to a place of safety; but beyond that th: 
is no possibility of doubt as to what the Government of |)’ 
United States would do. There is no possibility of doubt as \° 
what the Government of the United States should do, and wi)! 
would be criminally negligent if it failed to do, It must re 
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assert its authority, and it would reassert its authority by 
armed force, using the engines of war, and it would not be de- 
terred by the fact that in so doing lives would be endangered 
on the other side of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. President, I do not know that those who are engaged in 
this fratricidal strife on the other side of the Rio Grande have 
eiven formal notice to the people of El Paso, but they certainly 
hare had notice that the federal forces and the insurrectos are 
voing to fight there. The Senator from Missouri asks what are 
we to do but wait to-day in trepidation, with bated breath, to 
know what other slaughter has been done upon our side of the 
Rio Grande as a consequence of the conflict which is going on. 
Well, it may not be exactly in accordance with what we would 
like to do, but a simple thing to do, if human life is the only 
thing at stake, and is the principal thing at stake, is for the 
people of El Paso to go beyond the reach of the bullets—a 
hing they can do in 15 minutes. It is not very gratifying to 
contemplate that they should have to take such action, but 
what else can be done? 

| have no doubt, Mr. President, that in the case which I sug- 
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gested when I endeavored to present the first picture, if the | 


Government of the United States should take such a step, it 


would recognize the fact that whatever of damage was done to | 
the people of Mexico by reason of the legitimate and proper | 


assertion of its authority through forces at El Paso would be | 


paid for. It could not be paid for adequately. 
pay for the less of human life, and yet it is only in such way 
that governments Cam make even an apparent compensation. It 
is the kind of compensation which has been recognized from 
all time as the only compensation which is practicable. I have 
no doubt that the Government of the United States will en 
deayor to see that the damage that has been done in E! Paso, 
so far as it is practicable to be repaired, shall be repaired. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri speaks about the 
loss of human life. Does the Senator for a moment pause to 
think of what would be the loss of human life if Federal troops 
should cross the Rio Grande under the authority of the United 


would be lost. In my opinion, the man who thinks that the 
Army of the United States, or even a very small part of it, can 
be sent across the Rio Grande without plunging the two coun- 
tries into war is very optimistic in his disposition. Whenever 
the troops of the United States cross the river the match has 
been applied to the magazine and the explosion will certainly 
follow. I commend the President of the United States without 
qualification and without stint for his utterances, or those 
which he is reported to have made and which I know he has 
to a, degree made, in which he has asserted his determination 
that until the Congress of the United States, the authority 
clothed by the Constitution with the power to make war, and 
the only authority clothed with that power, says that war shall 
be undertaken he will not order the troops to cross the border. 

The Senator from Missouri speaks in the alternative of the 
failure of the President and of Congress to act under recent 
and present conditions. There is no alternative authority; 
there is but one authority in such a contingency, and that is 
the Congress of the United States. The President of the United 
States has no right to make war. The President of the United 
States, even in a case of emergency, when Congress is in ses- 
sion, would have no right to undertake even a warlike measure. 
I do not agree with the Senator that Congress can not act in 
the absence of a request from the President. Of course, Con- 
gress looks to the President for information as to international 
matters, but the initiative in a measure of war, as well as the 
act itself by which war will be undertaken, belongs to Congress. 

Mr. President, I say that the Senator or the individual who 
thinks that the American troops can cross the border and not 
plunge this country into war is optimistic, and when plunged 
into war the lives which would be sacrificed would be incom- 
parably greater in number than those which can possibly be 
sacrificed under the distressing conditions which now exist on 
the Mexican border. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of it when you 
come to consider the question of human life. I do not know 
how many American citizens there are within the territory of 
Mexico, but there area very large number—many, yes, very maby 
thousands scattered all about through Mexico. There are thou- 
sands of them in the City of Mexico alone. They are there en- 
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| that government burdensome and tyrannical. 
States? In such event there are two ways in which human life | 
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upon the vast number of Americans who are scattered all over 
the Republic of Mexico? We have had information by Ameri- 
cans who have recently come from that country that so soon 
as that condition should develop every American in Mexico 
would hold his life at the mercy of that inflamed and hostile 
people, as they then would be. 


The life of every American in 

the Republic of Mexico would be in imminent peril 
Mr. President, we must look not to the accomplishment of 
some temporary and immediate purpose, but we must look at 
what must be the necessary result if we begin such an der- 
taking. Suppese we cross the border for the purpose of pro 
tecting the people on our side ofthe border. When we get on 
the other side, into the city of Juarez, what position will the 
American Army take? We recognize the authority of the Gov 
ernment of Mexico, and that is the only authority we recognize 


on the cther side of the Rio Grande. ‘Those who 
tion or in rebellion are not recognized by 
the United States even as belligerent 

United States crosses the border, there w: 
ity that that 


are in revolu- 
the Government 
When the Army of the 
yuuld be but one author- 


Army could recognize, and that would be the 
authority of the existing Government. Necessarily the Govern- 
ment of the United States in ordering its troops across the 
border must from this fact take the position of restoring au- 
thority by putting down those who are in rebellion against that 

| authority. Is it the part of the United States Government to 
take part in that strife and to say to those who are in rebellion 
those whe are attempting to make a successfull revolution 


“You are endangering the safety of our citizens, of our country 
in your battles on the border, and therefore we will assist the 
Mexican Government in putting you down”? That is the only 
position that the American troops and the American authorities 
could take. We can not go there and say we will take part with 
the revolutionists; and, I think, Mr. President, it would be only 
less improper for us to go there and say we will take part 
against the revolutionists. It is a God-given, a natural right 
to any people to attempt to throw off a government if they find 
What, then, are 
we to do if we go across other than to take one or the other 
position, either of which would be an absolutely and utterly 
untenable one? 

I repeat, Mr. President, what I said the other day, that to 
adopt the resolution offered by the Senator from Missouri, and 
which is still—I have forgotten whether it is on the table or 
has been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations—and 
I will ask the Senator as to that—— 

Mr. STONE. The resolution has been 
mittee. 

Mr. BACON. To adopt that resolution, which authorizes the 
President—I am not sure whether it merely authorizes him or 
goes still further and directs him—to order the Army to cross 
the border, is a declaration of war. That is the way in which 
deciarations of war are made, and it is the only way in which 
declarations of war are made. It is by directing the Executive 
to make war; authorizing him to make war. That is war. 

Mr. President, I ean conceive of no greater curse to befall 
this country than a war with any people, but among the greatest 
of all curses would be a war with the people of Mexico, our 
immediate neighbors, between whom and ourselves there e 
only in part an imaginary line and in the other part a narrow 
river which can be forded. 

As suggested to me by my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Wu 
LiAMS} who sits in front ef me, if we go to Mexico and put 
the flag, who thinks it will ever be hauled down? Have we 
got trouble enough on our hands new as the fruits of war?’ 

Sir, I think when the historian comes to write the history of 
the past 13 years he will say that our little War with Spain did 
more to revolutionize the political institutions and the cons 
tional limitations of the United States than did the great Ci: 


ty) 
yili- 


referred to the « 


cists 


up 


War, or all the wars combined which we have had sin 
foundation of the Government. For us again to pi l 
into-war..is not only to bring about a great effusion of blood 


not only to disturb the relations which should exist between us 
and our neighboring Republic, and I may add also the rel 
which exist between us and all of the Republics to 
us to the extreme end of Patagonia; mu that, but 
to jeopardize, and not simply to jeopardize, Mr. Presid 
certainly to injure and jeopardize our own institutions. 
I repeat, it is not a situation with which 


the s thi ¢ 


yt only we 


mt, but 


atisfied. Ii 


gaged in a great many enterprises. It is not too much to say | is not a situation that we would not like to change. | 

that, however the Mexican people may be divided, they are | situation with which we are dissatisfied and a situation whi 

united upon one proposition, and that is opposition to invasion | we would like greatly to change. But it is b 

of their by the Army of the United States; and the _ Bear those ills we | 

moment the United States undertook an intervention tiere Than fly to others that we know not of 

would be a flame of resentment which would licht up that en-| Aye, Mr. President, I might put it stronger than that. It is 
set 


it in a blaze. What would be the effect | better to bear the ills we have than to fly to ills that we know 
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of a thousandfold greater. We have got to bear the situation 
with the best temper and with the best judgment possible. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the highest duty of the Amer- 
ican people at this time, so far as that situation is concerned, 
is to avoid that which will intensify or aggravate it in any 
way; that we should say to that people: “ While we deplore it, 
we do not desire in any manner to interfere with you in your 
internecine strife; we wish for your prosperity ; we wish for your 
peace; we wish for the establishment of institutions which shall 
conduce most to your prosperity. In the meantime we earnestly 
hope that nothing shall occur to produce, and shall endeavor to 
contribute all in our power ¢0 prevent anything which shall 
produce, friction between the two countries.” And to our own 
people, when a fight is on the other side: “Do not climb the 
housetops and the trees as spectators to witness the combat. But 
as it is something in which we can not take part, as it is some- 
thing in which we are not the combatants, as it is something in 


which a retreat from the scene of danger does not involve any | 


possible presentation of a feeling of cowardice or intimidation, 


when the battle comes, if come it must, get out of the way of | 


danger until it is over. That is the best that can now be done. 
And whatever damage comes, whatever injury is inflicted, in 
time we will endeavor to the best of our ability to see that you 
have reparation.” 

I can conceive of nothing else we can do. I can conceive of 
no better advice we can now give them. It is a situation, I 
repeat, with which we are not satisfied, but it is one calling 
for the greatest caution, the greatest conservatism, the greatest 
patience, and the greatest forbearance. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have the honor to represent 
in part one of the States that border on the territory of the 
Mexican Government. I desire to add a few words to what has 
been said by the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon]. There are hundreds of citizens of my State now within 
the borders of the Mexican Government. I am receiving tele- 
grams and letters from my people there protesting against the 
sending of our troops into Mexican territory, and they place 
it upon the ground that instead of protecting the lives of our 
people by taking action of that kind, the lives of every Amer- 
ican citizen within the borders of the Mexican Government 
would thereby be put in peril. Laying aside all question of the 
troops themselves, more of the lives of our people would be lost 
by entering into the territory of the Mexican Government than 
by remaining out and allowing these casualties to occur that 
are sacrificing only a very few. 

I desire, for my own part, to commend the wisdom and for- 


bearance of the President of the United States in withholding | 


the hand of this Government under the circumstances that exist 
at the present time. It requires and calls for wisdom and for- 
bearance on his part, because the desire to protect the lives of 
our own citizens must be strong upon him as it is upon that 
of every good citizen of the country. But the best thing that 
can happen to this country at the present time is to withhold 
its hand, allow the Mexican Government to settle its own diffi- 
culties without any interference upon our part. 

If we should enter upon the territory of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to-day, what would be our position? Would it be in sup- 
port of the Mexican Government against the insurgents, or 
would it be in favor and in the interest of the insurgents against 
the Mexican Government, or would it be absolutely independent 
of both of their forces and for the purpose of protecting the 
lives of our own people? In either event it would involve us, 
as has been said here, in a war that must necessarily be pro- 
longed, probably for years to come, and the lives of thousands 
of American citizens would be sacrificed if we are tempted to 
take that course because a few lives have already been lost. 
In my judgment, it would be a grave mistake. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] said that if American soldiers should be sent across 
the border line for any purpose it might, and probably would, 
involve this country in a war with Mexico. And the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] is of the opinion that it would 
involve us in a war that might be protracted through many 
years. I do not share in these apprehensions, but upon these 
Senators the fear of war operates as a deterrent; it is the 
lds them in check. They are not willing to take 
conflict with Mexico even though our own 
may dire distress and in sore need of our protec- 
They are unwilling to take that hazard even though 
women and children are killed in their homes by 
on our border. 

President, there was a time in the history of this coun- 
Americans were made of more rugged stuff. There 
a time when they would take the hazard of war if it were 
to protect the life or liberty of a single citizen whose 
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'life or liberty was in peril. Then the American flag was 
| indeed an emblem of protection and a symbol of safety. Are 
| we of this generation made of such soft material that we dare 
not lift our hands to protect our people, fearing, forsooth, that 
it might involve us in war? If that be true, then we are 
| indeed degenerate sons of noble sires! If that be true, we uo 
| longer have the spirit of our fathers! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis. 
souri whether he thinks that any life has been endangered or 
| taken by the deliberate purpose, either of the revolutionists or 
of the federalists, in Mexico, or whether, upon the other hand, 
| such life as has been lost has not been lost through mere acci- 
| 
| 


3 


| dent and incident? 

Mr. STONE. According to newspaper reports the lives of 
Americans have been deliberately taken in Mexico. But if the 
Senator from Mississippi refers to those who were killed «at 
| Douglas and El Paso, as I presume he does, I would not assert 
| that any shots were fired deliberately, premeditatedly, and 
| maliciously for the purpose of killing people on this side of the 
line. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, STONE. Let me finish. But I do say that when the at- 
| tack was so made as inevitably to occasion the injury which re- 
| sulted, and when those who inflicted the injury manifested such 
supreme indifference to the safety of the unoffending residents of 
E! Paso as was shown in this instance, the practical effect is in 
every way as bad as if it had been deliberately intended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Missouri will grant 
me permission, I did refer, of course, to the lives that had been 


taken at Douglas and at El Paso. I was not referring to any 
life that had been taken upon Mexican soil by a Mexican mob, 
any more than I would have an Italian refer to the Italians 


who a few years ago were killed by a mob in New Orleans. 

Mr. STONE. Mr, President, if the insurrectionary or Gov- 
ernment forces train their guns in a way that the lives and 
property of our people are inevitably endangered, and do this 
with a stolid indifference as to consequences, I can see but little 
difference in morals, and none in effect, between that and a 
deliberate firing on our people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If the Senator from Missouri will pardon 
me just one moment more I will not trouble him any further. 
The Mexican Government, I take it, in the Senator’s opinion, 
has a right to train its guns upon the town of Juarez. I would 
ask the Senator from Missouri, Is there any way for them to 
train those guns upon Juarez without, perhaps, incidentally 
injuring somebody in or around El Paso? 

Mr. STONE. I presume there is a way of doing that. I have 
no doubt there is. But if perchance there is no way, then stil! 
I maintain that they have no right to take the lives of our 
people in order to accomplish their ends, 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] asks me to-day, as he 
did when this question was before the Senate a short time ago, 
whether, if El Paso was in the hands of buccaneers or a lawless 
mob, the customhouse and other Federal buildings and prop- 
erty taken and held by force, the Government could and should 
use its Army to recover possession of the city and its own 
property. Of course it could and should. But, Mr. President, I 
think the Government of the United States could and would 
send its military forces into and through the streets of El Paso 
without firing a bullet into Juarez. 

Juarez is upon one shore of the Rio Grande, El Paso upon 
the other, a mile away. The river divides them, and at that 
point is the dividing line between the two countries. It seems 
to me that troops could be sent into the city along the river 
front from either side. This Government would be strong 
enough to recover the possession of El Paso, as it would do, 
without endangering a life or a dollar’s worth of property on tle 
Mexican side. At all events we would not fire on Juarez. 
oe JOHNSTON of Alabama and Mr. RAYNER addressed tle 

air. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missiouri 
yield, and to whom? 

ate I yield first to the Senator froni Alabama, as he 
rose 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Missouri if the insurgents attack Juarez from the river 
between El Paso and Juarez, what should the Mexican troops 
do in defending that city? Shall they not fire at all for fear 
that some stray shots may cross the American border? 

Mr. STONE. If the insurrectionists attacked the city from 
the river front, of course, if the Government forces fired in 
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defense they would necessarily fire toward El Paso. That 

would present the very case wherein I hold that the forces of 

the United States should be employed to put a stop to the con- | 
flict. But if the imsurrectionary forces should assail the city | 
of Juarez from one side or the other or from both, so that they | 
did not fire into or upon the city of El Paso, we would then | 
have no such interest in the situation as would afford occasion | 
for us to interfere. 

The Senator from Georgia says that if a fight is on and our | 
people in the city in danger, they could flee the city and in 15 
minutes reach a point of safety. Maybe so; but how wouid 
the people of a city having nearly 40,000 population—men and | 
women and children, including the sick and the halt 

(At this point Mr. Srone was interrupted, the hour of 4 | 
o'clock having arrived, when the unfinished business was laid | 
before the Senate, and it was informally laid aside.] 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate | 
much longer. El Paso is a city of nearly 40,000 inhabitants. | 
If it were a city of 100,000 inhabitants the situation as it 
affected the people would be practically the same, only the diffi- 
culties would be magnified. How is it possible for a population 
so large as that residing in that city to flee from their homes 
to some distant place on the plains? How would they be shel- | 
tered? How would they subsist? Would you have them driven | 
out from the walls of their city and leave their homes and | 
places of business at the mercy of looters or a riotous mob that | 
might invade from either side? 

The Senator from Georgia says that we can not interfere | 
forcibly, at least that we should not so interfere. I will ask | 
him if to-morrow the Mexicans, revolutionists or federals, | 
should train their guns so as to sweep the streets of El Paso and | 
slaughter our people and destroy their property—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. Ina moment. Would the Senator from Georgia | 
be willing still to fold his hands and say for fear of greater | 
trouble we will even bear this ill? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, unfortunately I was called | 
from the Chamber—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Texas had already risen 
before the Senator from Georgia. If the Senator from Georgia | 
will permit, I will first yield to the Senator from Texas and | 
then to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply wanted to say to the Senator from | 
Missouri that if either federals or insurrectos train their guns | 





| 


on El Paso the population of that city will perhaps relieve the | 
Government of the United States from precipitating hostilities. | 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator from Texas that an | 
order has been printed in the newspapers, purporting to come 
from the War Department, directing the commanding officer at 
El Paso so to use the forces under his control as to prevent 
the people of the city of El Paso from taking that matter into | 
their own hands. 

Mr. BAILEY. I can well understand that the War Depart- | 
ment would take measures to prevent the people of El Paso | 





from becoming the aggressors, but all the orders issued by | 
the War Department since the foundation of this Government 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hope that is true. But the | 
Government of the United States, with a strong force of well- | 
equipped troops there on the border line and in El Paso, shouid | 
not throw that responsibility upen the people of Texas. The | 
Government of the United States should itself assume and dis- 
charge that international duty. At the very least the Govern- | 
ment should not-throw its line between the men of EI! Paso | 
and the troops in Mexico, and thus compel the people of the | 
city to keep the peace at whatever cost or else face the hostile | 
guns of our own troops in order to defend themselves against | 

g 


those who were butchering their wives and children. 
Now, I will repeat the question I asked my friend from 
Georgia. If the guns of the Mexican troops, whether of one 


: or of both sides, should be so trained as to. 
sweep the streets of El Paso as well as the streets of Juarez, 
would the Senator advise? 

Mr. President, I do not know that I could 
meaning clearer by replying to the Senator’s question 
endeavored to make it in the remarks which I submitted 


ibe 
: 


in reply to his first observations. Anything which is done by 
the contending forces in good faith on the part of each in its 
struggle with the other to accomplish the overthrow of the 
other would not be an act of war against this Government, 


however much we might deplore the unfortunate results. Of 
course, if they were trained for the purpose—— | 
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Mr. STONE. 
result, 

Mr. BACON. Very well. I say, Mr. President, that whenever 
there is a struggle in Juarez between contending forces there 
must necessarily be danger to the people in El Paso. When- 
ever there might be hereafter a struggle between contending 
forces in El Paso there must be danger to the people of Juarez. 
It is one of the incidents of war. War is no play or pastime, 
and its results and consequences are inevitable. They are to 
be deplored to the last degree; but notwithstanding, nations 
must govern themselves with a view to those things which are 
necessarily incident to it. 

Mr. STONE. If I understand the Senator, he says in effect 
that instead of the Government of the United States interfering 
for the protection of the people of El Paso the people of El Paso 
should run away from their homes and abandon their city. 

Mr. BACON. ‘The purpose of the honorable and learned 
Senator is, of course, to put the proposition in a way which 


No; not for the purpose, but with the inevitable 


| will make it offensive to the natural manhood of the American 


people. I do not suggest that they should run away, but I 


| would not advise them to be very particular in the order of 


their going. However, as it is a struggle in which they take 
no part, or should take no part, in which they have no personal 
concern, they can not be said to be running away from an 
enemy. They can not be said to be declining a conflict with an 
enemy. They are doing just as the Senator would do if two 
men should meet on the street and begin to fire at each other 
with revolvers. The Senator would be quick to get inside of a 
door. 

Mr. STONE. 

Mr. BACON. 
when he did it. 

Mr. STONE. But I will say that if I were in the shelter of 
my own home and two men began deliberately firing, though 
ostensibly and professedly at each other, through my house, 
endangering the lives of my family, and I had a shotgun I 
would protect myself. 

Mr. BACON. That might be, because no two men have a 
right to fight on the street. But two peoples have a right to 
fight on the territory of Mexico. 

However, I will make another suggestion. If the Senator 
were standing in his own front door and two men should get to 
fighting on the street, I imagine the Senator would very 
quickly retreat to a back room and not consider that he was 
running away. 

Mr. STONE. 


I would. 
And he would not say he was running away 


Oh, I might do that. Yes; I think I should do 
But the question the Senator lightly states is in no 
sense parallel to the grave question we are considering here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri what he intends to do with the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, entered into between the United States and 
Mexico in 1848, which involved the very territory which is now 


| in danger and provides a method and means for the two coun- 


tries to get together in case of commercial or political difficul- 
ties? That way has not yet been followed out by the President, 
nor has it been suggested by the Senator from Missouri, but on 
the contrary he advocates its entire violation. 

Mr. STONE. I do not see that the treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, for the most part a commercial treaty, has any con- 
nection whatever with the case in hand. It is wholly inap- 
plicable. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield further to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STOND. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It expressly provides for just such an 
emergency as now exists on the border line. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean to say that it provides 
for what action should be taken by the two Governments to pre- 
vent the slaughter of our people under tie circumstances pre 
vailing there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pretty nearly. It is broad enough to 
cover that and every other contingency that might happen. 

Mr. STONE. How long would we have to wait for this ac- 
tion while the killing was in progress? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We would not have to wait at all. 
It is provided that in case 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Secretary 
and the Senator from Missouri will see that it cove: 
tingency that might happen. 

Mr. STONE. How long is it? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is only about a page and a half. 

Mr. STONE. I think I would rather have it inserted in the 
Recorp without reading. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will ask that it be 
inserted in the Recorp, I felt that the Senator would prefer to 
have that done, because it contradicts his position. 

Mr. STONE. Well, we will see about that to-morrow morn- 
ing. If it does contradict what I have said, it will be a strange 
and most unexpected contradiction. I will have to be shown. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter indi- 
cated by the Senator from Oregon will be inserted in the 
REcorD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARTICLE XXI. 


If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two Republics, whether with respect to the inter- 
pretation of any stipulation in this treaty or with respect to any other 
particular concerning the political or commercial relations of the two 
nations, the said Governments, in the name of those nations, do promise 
to each other that they will endeavor, in the most sincere and earnest 
manner, to settle the differences so arising and to preserve the state of 
peace and friendship in which the two countries are now placing them- 
selves, using for this end mutual representations and pacific negotia- 
tions. And if by these means they should not be enabled to come to an 
agreement, a resort shall not on this account be had to reprisals, aggres- 
sion, or hostility of any kind by the one Republic against the other 
until the Government of that which deems itself aggrieved shall have 
maturely considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, 
whether it would not be beiter that such difference should be settled by 
the arbitration of commissioners — on each side or by that of 
a friendly nation. And should such course be proposed by either party 
it shall be acceded to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether 
a with the nature of the difference or the circumstances of 

e case. 





ARTICLE XXII. 


If (which is not to be expected and which God forbid) war should 
unhappily break out between the two Republics they do now, with a 
view to such calamity, solemnly pledge themselves to each other and to 
the world to observe the following rules absolutely where the nature of 
the subject permits, and as closely as possible in all cases where such 
absolute observance shall be impossible : 

1. The merchants of either Republic then residing in the other shal! 
be allowed to remain 12 months (for those dwelling in the interior) and 
six months (for those dwelling at the seaports) to collect their debts 
and settle their affairs; during which periods they shall enjoy the same 
protection, and be on the same footing, in all respects, as the citizens 
or subjects of the most friendly nations; and at the expiration thereof, 
or at any time before, they shall have full liberty to depart, carrying 
off all their effects, without molestation or hindrance, conforming 
therein to the same laws which the citizens or subjects of the most 
friendly nations are required to conform to. Upon the entrance of the 
armies of either nation into the territories of the other, women and 
children, ecclesiastics, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
earth, merchants, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all per- 
sons whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall allowed to continue their respective employments 
unmolested in their persons. Nor shall their houses or goods be burnt 
or otherwise destroyed, nor their cattle taken, nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force into whose power by the events of war they may 
happen to fall, but if the necessity arise to take anything from them 
for the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at an 
equitable price. All churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, libraries, and 
other establishments for charitable and beneficent purposes shall be 
respected, and all persons connected with the same protected in the 
discharge of their duties and the pursuit of their vocations. 

2. In order that the fate of prisoners of war may be alleviated, all 
such practices as those of sending them into distant, inclement, or un- 
wholesome districts, or crowding them into close and noxious places, 
shall be studiously avoided. They shall not be confined in dungeons, 
prison ships, or prisons; nor be put in irons, or bound, or otherwise re- 
strained in the use of their limbs. The officers shall enjoy liberty on 
their paroles, within convenient districts, and have comfortable quar- 
ters; and the common soldier shall be disposed in cantonments, open 
and extensive enough for air and exercise, and lodged in barracks as 
roomy and good as are provided by the party in whose power they are 
for its own troops. But if any officer shall break his parole by leaving 
the district so assigned him, or any other prinsner shall escape from 
the limits of his cantonment, after they shall have been designated to 
him, such individual, officer, or other prisoner shall forfeit so much of 
the benefit of this article as provides for his liberty on parole or in 
cantonment. And if any officer so breaking his oarale, or any common 
soldier so escaping from the limits assigned him, shall afterwards be 
found in arms, previously to his being regularly exchanged, the person 
so offending shall be dealt with according to the established laws of 
war. The officers shall be daily furnished, by the party in whose power 
they are, with as many rations, and of the same articles, as are allowed, 
either in kind or by commutation, to officers of equal rank in its own 
army; and all others shall be daily furnished with such ration as is 
allowed to a common soldier in its own service; the value of all which 
supplies shall, at the close of the war, or at periods to be agreed upon 

een the respective commanders, be paid by the other party, on a 
mutual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners: and 
such accounts shall not be mingled with or set off against any others, 
nor the balance due on them be witheld, as a compensation or reprisal 
for any cause whatever, real or pretended. Each party shall be allowed 

keep a commissary of prison appointed by itself, with every can- 
tonment of prisoners, in possession of the other, which commissary 
shall see the as often as he pleases: shall be allowed to re- 
ceive, exempt all duties or taxes, and to distribute, whatever com- 
forts may be sent to them by their friends ; and shall be free to transmit 
his re in open letters to the party by whom he is emetezse. 
it is deci that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
GS otal ua Wy pein tint for when eis proven So 
trary, or whic pro and, 
during its are be as sacredly observed as the most 
under the law of nature or nations. 
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Mr. STONE. The Senator from Georgia says that the Proex;- 
dent is without authority to order troops across the Rio Gray). 
Grant it. But the resolution I proposed was ultimately j). 
tended to confer congressional authority upon the Preside); ;, 
take such action, if the necessity for taking it should arise. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. ‘President—— 

Mr. STONE. I am not reproaching anyone. I am si)|y 
complaining that the Congress stands here inert. YS 

Mr. BACON. And does not declare war. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely desire to make a request. It »p. 
pears that it is directly connected with the subject under is. 
cussion, and I should like very much if that provision in the 
treaty of 1848 could be read. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let it be read to-morrow, not to-day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am asking that it be read to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate py 
consenting to having it read at this time, as the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] has informed me that he is anxious to 
take up another matter before we adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. STONE. We can all read it ourselves in the Recorp in 
the morning. 

ate VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to the 
reading? 

Mr. STONE. It will take some time to have it read. I think 
it is better to have it printed without reading. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiitiaws} 
suggested to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that if we 
ever crossed the line into Mexico we would take territory from 
Mexico and annex it. Not necessarily; not probably. That 
would be as improbable as anything I can conceive of. There 
is no desire, much less purpose, on the part of the American 
people or any of them, so far as I have ever heard, to acquire 
additional territory from Mexico. I do not want Mexican ter- 
ritory ; I would not have it; but I do want our people protected 
from the guns of a reckless Mexican soldiery. 

The proposition submitted to the Senate was not to invade 
Mexico for the purpose of occupying or acquiring territory, but 
to put an end to any conflict raging on the border and involving 
the safety of our people. Whenever that end is accomplished 
I have said that we should immediately withdraw our forces 
to our own territory. If that kind of humane interference 
should lead to a conflict between the two countries, we would, 
of course, have to face the peril and meet the issue. 

Now, sir, I do not want war any more than the Senator from 
Georgia. I am as much opposed to war as he, but I do want 
this Government to exercise the sovereign function of protect- 
ing its own people. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


During the delivery of Mr. Stone’s speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
suspend for a moment. The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Missouri yield for just 
a moment, until I make a statement? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I ought to say that 
while I am not going to urge the consideration of this measure 
to-day, not later than Thursday it is my purpose to test tlic 
sense of the Senate from time to time that we may remain |u 
session during the regular hours of the session until the measure 
is disposed of. In other words, I shall not feel that I am privi- 
leged to ask to have this matter laid aside at any time atlvr 
Thursday. 

The joint resolution was before the last Congress, as we ‘!! 
know, and it was voted upon after a very thorough discussicn. 
Upon the first day of the present session several resolutions 
covering the general subject matter were introduced, an, of 
course, everyone understood that it would be up for consider: 
tion. I shall not feel, therefore, that I am urging the matter 
with any undue haste by pressing a continuous consideration °f 
the measure on Thursday. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Are we to understand that the Senator will be content to occuly 
the time allotted for unfinished business, or that he wil! +« 
that the Senate not only occupy that time, but some other tim:: 

Mr. BORAH. The question is a very pertinent one. I wit 
to oceupy all the possible time, except the actual sleeping hours, 
until it is disposed of. 


to 
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Mr. HEYBURN. That is, the Senator has taken advantage | 
of the right under the vote to make it the unfinished business. 
He is not content with that; he not only wants to occupy the 
time of the Senate which under the rule is devoted to the un- 
finished business, but he wants to displace all other business. 
Well, we understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no other business to be displaced so | 
far as the present condition of affairs is concerned. I do not | 
think the Senator in charge of the joint resolution can be 
charged with undue haste. I think that the vote which we had | 
yesterday shows it to be the sense of the Senate that we should | 
dispose of this matter. Otherwise, we would not have had so) 
strong a vote as we did. I feel, therefore, that I should urge | 
it, of course at all times considering the convenience of my | 
colleague as much as I can do so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I presume the Senator does not take into | 
consideration the vote by which this measure was rejected in 
the Senate at the last session. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I had not overlooked that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Idaho intend | 
to ask that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. If there is no objection, that order is made. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


After the conclusion of Mr. StToNne’s speech, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a considerable number of 
Senators have suggested that the business of the Senate will 
be expedited rather than retarded by adjourning over until 
Thursday. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] has laid 
aside the matter in which he is interested until that time, and 
if there be no serious objection, I will make the motion. I 


move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 


The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, May 11, 
1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 





NOMINATIONS, 
BHeccutive nominations received by the Senate May 9, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


First Lient. of Engineers Andrew Jackson Howison to be 
Senior engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 
States, to rank as such from April 29, 1911, in place of Capt. of 
Engineers Eugene Prescott Webber, retired. 

Second Lieut. of Engineers Charles Stevens Root to be first 
lieutenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the 
United States, to rank as such from April 29, 1911, in place of 
First Lieut. of Engineers Andrew Jackson Howison, promoted. 


ASSAYER OF THE MINT. 


Merrill A. Martin, of California, to be assayer of the mint of | 
the United States at San Francisco, Cal., in place of Charles H. 
Sherman, resigned. 

CoLLecToR oF CUSTOMS. 

William P. Carr, of Rhode Island, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Newport, in the State of Rhode Island, in 
place of Robert S. Burlingame, resigned. 

PRoMoTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Capt. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., Fifth Cavalry, to be major 
from March 5, 1911, vice Maj. Daniel H. Boughton, Fifth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

Capt. Peter E. Traub, Twelfth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 9, 1911, vice Maj. George W. Read, Eighth Cavalry, 
detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Capt. Jesse McI. Carter, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William C. Brown, Third Cav- 
alry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Malvern-Hiil Barnum, Eighth Cavalry, to be major 
from Mareh 11, 1911, vice Maj. Lloyd M. Brett, First Cavalry, 
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Capt. Letcher Hardeman, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Augustus C. Macomb, Ninth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Edmund 8S. Wright, First Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas J. Lewis, Thirteenth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. William H. Hay, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Guy Carleton, Fourth Cavairy, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Stephen H. Elliott, Eleventh Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas B. Dugan, Twelfth Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. John M. Jenkins, Fifth Cavalry, to be major from March 
11, 1911, vice Maj. Henry T. Allen, Eighth Cavalry, detached 
from his proper command under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. P. D. Lochridge, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be major from 
Mareh 11, 1911, vice Maj. Stephen L’H. Slocum, Second Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Nathaniel F. McClure, Fifth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William W. Forsyth, Sixth Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. William C. Rivers, First Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William F. Flynn, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Ellwood W. Evans, Eighth Cayalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Farrand Sayre, Ninth Cavalry, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 


| of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


Capt. Robert G. Paxton, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 21, 1911, vice Maj. Charles H. Grierson, Tenth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. John Watson, Eighth Cavalry, to be captain from 
March 5, 1911, vice Capt. Charles C, Waicutt, jr., Fifth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Samtel R. Gleaves, First Cavalry, to be captain 


from March 9, 1911, vice Capt. Peter E. Traub, Twelfth Cavalry, 
| promoted, 


First Lieut. Lewis S. Morey, Twelfth Cavalry, to be captain 


| from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Jesse Mcl. Carter, Fourteenth 


Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James Goethe, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Eighth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert B. Dockery, Fifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Mumma, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry EB. Mitchell, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Frank P. Amos, 
Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund L. Zane, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 3, 1911, vice First Lieut. Julian A. 

senjamin, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles McH. Eby, Tweifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 4, 1911, vice First Lieut. Francis H. 
Cameron, jr., Seventh Cavalry, retired from active service March 
3, 1911. 

Second Lieut, William H. Cowles, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 4, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ferdinand W. 
Fonda, Seventh Cavalry, retired from active service March 
1911. 

Second Lieut. William A. McCain, Eighth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 5, 1911, vice First Lieut. John Watson, 
Righth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John K. Herr, Seventh Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 9, 1911, vice First Lieut. Samuel R. Gleaves, 
First Cavalry, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Philip H. Sheridan, Fifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Morey, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph F. Taulbee, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James Goethe, 
Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Lieut. Col. David J. Rumbough, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
colonel from May 3, 1911, vice Col. Henry M. Andrews, [lirst 
Field Artillery, retired from active service May 2, 1911. 

Lieut. Col. Charles G. Treat, Field Artillery, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
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approved March 3, 1911, to be colonel from May 6, 1911, vice 
Col. Lotus Niles, Third Field Artillery, retired from active 
service May 5, 1911. 

Maj. John B. McMahon, Sixth Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from May 3, 1911, viee Lieut. Col. David. J. Rumbough, 
Sixth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Dwight: EB. Aultman, unassigned, to be major from May 
3, 1901, vice Maj. John B. McMahon, Sixth Field Artillery, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. William BE. Dunn, detailed as first lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Department, to be first lieutenant from March 11, 
191, vice First Lieut. George R. Allin, Sixth Field Artillery, 
detached frem his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. James H. Burns, detailed as first lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Department, to be first lieutenant from March 11, 
1911, vice First Lieut. Pelham D. Glassford, Second Field Ar- 
tillery, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of aw act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Everett S. Hughes, Third Field Artillery, to: be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
E. Dunn, whose detail in the Ordnance Department was con- 
tinned from March 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Smith, jr., Fourth Field Artillery, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 





James H. Burns, whose detail in the Ordnance Department was: 


continued from March 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Reger S. Parrott, Second Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam H. Dodds, jr., First Field Artillery, detached from his 
proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Telesphor G. Gottschalk, Fifth Field Artillery, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
John S. Hammond, Third Field Artillery, detached from his 
proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Harvey D. Higley, Sixth Field Artillery, to be 
first lientenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James W. 
Riley, Sixth Field Artillery, detached from his proper com- 
mand under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Edward P. King, jr., Sixth Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. John 
B. W. Corey, Fifth Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lient. Kenneth 8S. Perkins, Second Field Artillery, to 
be first Meutenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. ‘arl- 
borough Churchill, First Field Artillery, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Kirkwood, Fourth Field Artiltery, to 
be first lieutenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
F. Jones; Second Field Artillery, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Capt. Lawrence 8. Miller, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from April 1, 1911, vice Maj. George F. Landers, promoted. 

Capt. Mervyn C: Buckey, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from April 4, 1911, vice Maj. William R. Smith, detached from 
his proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Frederick EB. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
major from April 12,1911, vice Maj. George W. Gatchell, promoted: 

First. Lieut. Adam F. Casad, detailed as captain in the Ord- 
nance Department, to be captain from April 1, 1911, vice Capt. 
Edwin O. Sarratt, promoted. 

First Lieut. John E. Munroe, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from April 1, 1911, vice Capt. Adam F. Casad, whese 
tat. in the Ordnance Department was continued from April 
4% 

First Lieut. Myron 8. Crissy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from April 1, 1911, vice Capt. Lawrence S, Miller, promoted. 

First Lieut. Walter K. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be eap- 
taim from. April 4, 1911, vice Capt. Mervyn C. Buckey; prometed, 

First Lieut. John P. Terrell, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from April 12, 1911, viee Capt. Frederick B. Johnston; 
promoted. 


First Lieut. Malcolm P. Andruss, Coast Artillery Corps; to be 
captain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Roderick L. Carmichael, 
detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Offmere Hope, Coast Artillery Corps; te be eap- 
ae asm Laurence C. Brown, detailed 
s quartermaster on that da 
inst Lien, Fane Letoeg, Coast Artillery Corps, to be captain 

from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. George O. Hubbard, detailed as 
quartermaster on that date. 
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First Lieut. John O'Neil, Coast Artillery Corps, to be o., 
tain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt, Frank 8. Long, detaj}c Ba 
quartermaster on that date. 

Pirst Lieut. Charles BE. T. Lull, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from April 13, 1911, viee Capt. Charles C. Burt, det» Jog 
as quartermaster on that date. ; 

First Lieut. Owem G. Collins, Coast Artillery Corps, to }. 
captain from May 6, 1911, vice Capt. Bertram ©. Gilbert, w)))! 
retired May 5, 1911. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Wilson Chase, Twenty-first Infantry, to be major ron 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Everard E. Hatch, Twenty-sixt)) [p- 
fantry, promoted. 

Capt. Charles B. Hagadorn, Twenty-third Infantry, (5 jo 
major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj, David ©. Shanks, F. ous 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Harry R. Lee, Eleventh Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William H. Allaire, Twenty-third In. 
fantry, promoted. 

Capt. Edwin V. Bookmiller, Ninth Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Robert L. Hirst, Twenty-nint! [n- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved Marclr 3, 1911, 

Capt. William A. Phillips, detailed as major in the Ordiance 
Department, to be major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. H:rris 
L. Roberts, Twenty-sixth, Infantry, advanced to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel under the provisions of an act of Concress 
approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. John R. M. Taylor; Fourteenth Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William A. Phillips, whose det. i! in 
the Ordnance Department was continued from March 11, 1911. 

Capt. Francis EB. Lacey, jr., First Infantry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Walter H. Chatfield, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, advanced to the grade of Iieutenant colonel under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Sydney A. Cloman, Twenty-third Infantry, to be «jor 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Edwin A. Root, Nineteent! In- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Charles Crawford, Twentieth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Henry C. Cabell, Fourtesnth 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the jrovi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt.. William §. Graves, Twentieth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William P. Burnham, Twenticth 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the )rovi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Frank D. Webster, Twentieth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Benjamin C. Morse, Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Joseph D. Leitch, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 111j0 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj.. John P. Finley, Twenty- hth 
Infantry, detached from: his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress. approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., Nineteenth Infantry, to be mijor 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Samuel BE. Smiley, Second [n- 
fantry, detached from: his: proper command under the provi=!ons 
of an. act of 1911. 

Capt. James DB. Normoyle, detailed quartermaster, to be 1 jor 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Bdward M. Lewis, Sixtecnth 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under’ the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress: approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Robert Alexander, Nineteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, viee Maj. William Weigel, Second In- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress March 3, 1911. 

Capt. William O. Jo Thirtieth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas G. Hanson, Fight!) [- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress cemeust inom 5. 1911 

Capt. James R. Lindsay, Thirteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Herman Hall, Twelfth Inf:::\:y, 
oe from his proper Secae i Sank under the provisions of an 
aet Congress approved. 

Fourteenth Saeiaie to be major from 


March 11, én vice . Ulysses G. , Highteenth 
ae = frem: his. proper command under the provi- 
sions of an March 
ink ae ng Ag Daniucian teaen intusnes’ to be major from 
vice Maj. William M. Wright, Dighth Infantry, 
detailed & as , Sanne Geamaee on that Pg 
Capt. Henry T. Twenty-first Infantry, to be major 
from yore 14, 1911, vice . James H. Frier, Tenth Infantry, 
detailed as inspector general on that date. 
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Gapt. Henry G. Learnard, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 20, 1911, vice Maj. Willson Y. Stamper, Twenty- 
first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Sylvester Bonnaffon, 3d, Fourth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Wilson Chase, Twenty- 
first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Humber, Tenth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Charles B. Hagadorn, Twenty- 
third Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Joseph C. Brady, Fourth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Harry R. Lee, Eleventh In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John H. Page, jr., Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Edwin V. Bookmiller, Ninth 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Parker Hitt, Tenth Infantry, to be captain from 
March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Jokn R. M. Taylor, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul W. Beck, unassigned, to be captain from 
March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Francis KE. Lacey, jr., First Infantry, 
promoted. . 

First Lieut. Robert I. Rees, Third Infantry, to be captain from 
Mareh 11, 1911, vice Capt. Sydney A. Cloman, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Jesse M. Cullison, Second Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Charles Crawford, Twentieth 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William BE. Bennett, jr., Twenty-fifth Infantry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William S. Graves, 
Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William H. Noble, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Frank D. Webster, 
Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Andrew C. Wright, Twelfth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Capt. Joseph D. Leitch, Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Wilbur A. McDaniel, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., 
Nineteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Evert R. Wilson, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert Alexander, Nine- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry A. Wiegenstein, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William O. Johnson, 
Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Clenard McLaughlin, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. James R. Lindsay, Thir- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward B. Mitchell, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Fred W. Sladen, 
Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James H. Como, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Edmund L, Butts, Third 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Harol D. Coburn, Eighth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Henry J. Hunt, Seventeenth 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Allen J. Greer, Sixteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Harry A. Smith, Seventh In- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Robert Whitfield, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. George C. Saffarrans, 
Second Infantry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Arthur W. Brown, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Hanson EF. Ely, 
Twenty-sixth Infantry, detached from his proper command un- 
eee provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 


March 38, 1911. 
Infantry, to be captain 
M. Morrow, Twenty- 
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from his proper command under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. James M. Loud, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Harrison J. Price, 
Second Infantry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

First Lieut. Edmund S. Sayer, jr., Twenty-first Infantry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William Newman, 
First Infantry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. J. De Camp Hall, Fourth Infantry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Mareus B. Stokes, Tenth In- 
fantry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Edwin Butcher, Fifteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Sylvester Bon 
naffon, 3d, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Russell V. Venable, Twenty-second Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert 
C. Humber, Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur J. Davis, First Infantry, to be firs! 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Brady, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Roderick Dew, Nineteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut, John H. Page, 
jr., Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Martin C. Wise, Twentieth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Parker Hitt, 
Tenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Andrew J. White, Tenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Paul W. Beck, 
unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Walter S. Drysdale, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert 
I. Rees, Third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Dickinson, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911 (subject to examination re- 
quired by law), vice First Lieut. Jesse M. Cullison, Second In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Meals, detailed as first lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Department, to be first lieutenant from March 11, 
1911, vice First Lieut. William E. Bennett, jr., Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Matthew H. Thomlinson, Twenty-second Infan- 
try, to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Charles A. Meals, whose detail in the Ordnance Department 
was continued from March 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Joseph A.. Atkins, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
H. Noble, Twenty-third Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Thompson, Thirteenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. An- 
drew C. Wright, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Augustus B. Van Wormer, Eighth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Wilbur A. McDaniel, Fifteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas L. Crystal, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Evert R. Wil- 
son, Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Arthur D. Budd, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Henry A. Wiegen- 
stein, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph R. Glass, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Clenard 
McLaughlin, Twenty-first Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Erle M. Wilson, Ninth Infantry, to be first licu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Edward B. Mit- 
chell, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Merrill BE. Spalding, Seventeenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James 
H. Como, Twenty-fifth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John D. Burnett, jr., Seventeenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Harol 
D. Coburn, Eighth Infantry, promoted. 


Second Lieut. Joseph A. McAndrew, Second Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Allen J. 
Greer, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. Hewitt, Fourth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Robert Whit- 
field, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Tieut. William F. L. Simpson, Sixth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Arthur 
W. Brown, Twenty-seventh Infantry, promoted. 


Joseph C., 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvyY. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders we ee ae Nickels. Incumbent’s commission expired |). 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill vacancies: “ct 


Richard D. White and SERSSETaEA. 
William S$. Miler. Spencer H. Rhoads te be postmaster at Iselin, Pa. Oni 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Benjamin Dutton, jr., to be a lieutenant | Came presidential April 1, 1911. 

in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to filla vacancy. PORTO RICO. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) Mario Belaval to be postmaster at Ponce, P. R., in plo 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- | Robert A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 20 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: SOUTH DAKOTA. o 

Roy L. Lowman, 


Conant Taylor, + 2 jaat : 
Archibald G. Stirling, in place of Robert Z. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission ex 


Donald P. Morrison, and | Decauiber 28, 20Ee. 


Edwin A. Wolleson. 

Asst. Surg. Charles L. Moran to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1911, upon the “@™e presidential January 1, 1911. 
completion of three years’ service as an assistant surgeon. 


WASHINGTON. 


The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 5 : : CONFIRMATIONS. 
surgeons in the Navy from the 11th day of April, 1911, upon the § Dwecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 9, 1: 
completion of three years’ service as assistant surgeons: SuRvEYor oF CUSTOMS. 
Frank P. W. Hough and Perry M. Lytle to be surveyor of customs in the distri 
George C. Rhoades. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpenter Wilbert O. Crockett to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 28th day of December, 1909, upon the completion DEPUTY ASSISTANT TREASURER. | 
of six years’ service as a carpenter. George Fort to be deputy assistant treasurer of the | 

First Lieut, Robert O. Underwood to be a captain in the States. 


United States Marine Corps from the 26th day of April, 1911, to CoLLector or Customs. 


fill a vacancy. William P. Carr to be collector of customs for the distri 
Capt. Austin M. Knight to be a rear admiral in the Navy from Newport, R. I. 

the 29th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. AUDITORS. 
Lieut. Commander Edwin T. Pollock to be a commander in Charles A. Kram to be Auditor for the Post Office Depar' 

the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. Elton A. Gongwer to be Auditor for the War Departmci: 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Vaughn K. Coman to be a lieutenant in ASSAYER AND MELTER 

the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. . 


The following-named ensigns to be liewtenants (junior grade) Frank P. Drane to be assayer and melter of the assa) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- at Charlotte, N. C. 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: ‘COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


John P. Miller, Bertram N. Stump to be commissioner of immigration a: 
oo ae pn port of Baltimore, Md. 

Isaac ©. Kidd, and 7 

Richard R. Mann. Univep States Drsrercr Juper. 


The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the _ William L. Day to be United States district judge for 


Navy from the 7th day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 0rthern district of Ohio. 
six years’ service as carpenters: ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Joseph J. Redington and Ernest Knaebel to be Assistant Attorney General. 


Robert Velz. Unitep Stares ATTORNEYS. 


Pearcnaraes. | Ulysses G. Denman to be United States attorney for 
GEORGIA. northern district of Ohio. 
Frances E. Chapman to be postmaster at Buena Vista, Ga., in Robert C. Lee to be United States attorney for the sou! 
place of Andrew D. McComb, resigned. district of Mississippi. 
TOWA. Unirep Starrs MARSHALS. 


Charles A. Ramsdell to be postmaster at Beresford, S. 1 


H. T. Jones to be postmaster at Riverside, Wash. Of. 


9g 
ws 


George W. Nickels to be postmaster at Galion, Ohio, in ; 


. of 


1910 


Dak., 
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ha. 


17. 
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nited 
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John 0. Hatch to be postmaster at Swea City, Iowa. Office Edward H. Schmidt to be United States marshal for the dis- 


trict of Indiana. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. Herbert L. Faulkner to be United States marshal for t) 
KENTUCKY. trict of Alaska, Division No. 1. 
G. W. Patrick to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Ky., in place of PRomMoTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Edwin S. Moss. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 1910. CAVALRY ARM. 


MAINE. Maj. William C. Brown to be lieutenant colonel. 

Edward W. Hyde to be postmaster at Bath, Me., in place of INFANTRY ARM. 
Seth T. Snipe, deceased. Maj. Harris L. Roberts to be lieutenant colonel. 
MICHIGAN. Maj. Walter K. Wright to be lientenant colonel 


Joha T. P. Smith to be at OClarksten, Mich., in APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
place of John T. P. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
epee 3, T0t. To ve first lieutenants. 

ee | Johm Dallas Blake, 

Otis Beardsley to be postmaster at Underwood, N. Dak., in John Samuel Fulton. 
place of Otis Beardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan-| Nathan Winslow. 
uary 31, 1911. St. Clair Spruill. 

Roy P. Hubbard to be postmaster at Glen Ullin, N. Dak., in| Roger Sylvester Morris. 


lace of Roy P. Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission expired Fenton Benedict Turck. 
28, 1911. — ie Ballowe. 
Arthur J. Swartout to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., os Wa Barber. 
in place of William H. Stevens, resigned. John Fietcher Denton. , 
oume. Edward Dowdle. 
; Brayton Earl Failing. 


Charles R. Brent to be postmaster at McCoanelsyille, Ohio, Louis William Falkner. 
in place of Charles R. Brent. Incumbent’s commission expired Harlow Grosvenor Farmer. 
March 26, 1910. ra ies a Alfred William Haskell. 
Yecame presidential January 1, 1910. J ; a 
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Frank Rutledge Maura. 
Joseph Yates Porter, jr. 
George Douglas Ramsay. 
William Henry Seemann. 
William Edward Shea. 
Uerbert Alexander Smith. 
Andrew Victor Stephenson. 
Charles Lee Beeching. 
Frederick Caesar Augustus Kellam, jr. 
Harry Hoagland Blodgett. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Commander Harry Phelps to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander George W. Williams to be a commander. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alexander 8S. Wadsworth, jr., to be 2 
lientenant, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Kenneth Whiting to be a lieutenant. 
Machinist James J. Cullen to be a chief machinist. 
The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters; 
Stuart P. Mead, 
William H. Sampson, and 
Louis Haase. 

PoSTMASTERS. 

FLORIDA. 
A. B. Tull, Titusville. 
MINNESOTA, 
Herman Nelson, Slayton. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Robert F. Emerson, East Rochester. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
William M. Deihm, Honey Brook. 
John W. Ramsey, Midland. 
G. Clinton Williams, Spring City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspay, May 9, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Out of the deeps of our being, O God our Father, we thank 
Thee for the gospel of love which poured itself out in all full- 
ness on the cross of Calvary, the very heart of God revealed, 


the crown of all humanity, so subtle, so profound, so gentle, so | 
potent that the slightest touch purifies, enriches, ennobles the | 


soul and makes the whole world akin. Quicken, we beseech 


that we may become like unto the Christ. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
BUILDING FOR BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. 22). 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas submits a privi- 


leged report from the Committee on Public Buildings and | 


rounds, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Public ae 
ferred House resolution 123 callin: 

Siting, Soins saa wating. for reports 
in 
mendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. These matters 
that are tramsacted here the first thing every morning are of a 
great deal of importance, and there is more chance of mistakes 
about them than any other species of legislation that we have 
here, and the order ought to be perfect while they are being 
reported. The Clerk will read the resdlution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolation 123. 
aisected te ieieees Sees, te eeeT 
the Treasury to have erected a building 

one the authority heretofore given by Con- 

been red and 


3s and Grounds, to whom was re- 
information = the plans and 
u 0 
thereon with the recom- 


and he is hereby, 


ry civil o 1908, of 
March 27, 1908. 


Speaker, a new building for the Bu- 


and Printing was a 


Stee mates - 
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building were pronounced intolerable then, Secretary Shaw 
Stating that it was one of the worst sweatshops in the world, 
but despite the fact that an appropriation was made then, and 
despite the fact that conditions have grown more intolerab) 
with the years, no steps have been taken oe by the 
Treasury Department to construct the bui ldi ng as originally 
designed, and the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
believes the House is entitled to know why the building has 
not been constructed. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield 
the gentleman from Illinois? : ° 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. May I inquire if the gentlema: 
knows whether it is claimed it is impossible to build th 
building for the appropriation which was made by Congress? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not. It is claimed that it is impos 
sible to build it with an ornamental style of architecture. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. With the plans that have been sub 
mitted to the department? is that the understanding? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The first plans that were prepared were 
entirely within the original appropriation, but after the advent 
of a certain fine-arts commission, with technical ideas of art 
and architecture, and with too little regard for the needs of the 
4,000 employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
plans were changed. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Was that the fine-arts commission 
that was created by Congress? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was created by an Executive order, if I 
am correctly informed. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuHev- 
PARD] yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the law providing for the building 
of this new building, was the place where it was to be built 
stipulated? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where was it to be? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On the squares directly south of the 
square on which the present buildings are located. The site 
has been purchased, I will say to the gentleman, and the money 
for the building has been appropriated, with the exception of, 
perhaps, $100,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was the site purchased? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was purchased soon after 
1908. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has been some three years, then, 
site was purchased? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 


And not by an act of Congress? 


the initial 


since the 


Texas yield to 


| the gentleman from Tennessee? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
what authority the Fine Arts Commission has to interfere with 
the execution of an act of Congress? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has none whatever. 

Mr. SIMS. Why do the department officials fail to execute 
a law and give as an excuse the interference of the Fine Arts 


Mr. SHEPPARD. It is the object of this resolution to find 
out why a specific authorization of Congress has not bee 


| obeyed. 


Mr. SIMS. Does the Fine Arts Commission undertake to in 
terfere with all kinds of public buildings and as to the method 
of their construction? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am wnable to say. 

Mr. SIMS. You do not know whether they get down to the 
public-comfort stations or not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not. But [I think 
ought to be passed in order that Congress 


this resolution 


should know why 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to make an inquiry for information. 
Has the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds had any 
communication with the Treasury Department with reference 
to the bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has, 


from Texas yield to 
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Mr. KENDALL. Has the department failed to respond to the 
inquiry of the committee with reference to its reasons for 
postponing the construction of this building? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has responded in a measure. This reso- 
lution was introduced, however, by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, which made this original appropriation, 
and we believe it ought to pass through the official channels 
and that the department ought officially to respond to this in- 
quiry on the part of the committee making the initial appro- 
priation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would ask the gentieman to state that this 
is a unanimous report, and that there is no opposition on the 


part of the minority of the committee to the passage of this 
resolution. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. This is a unanimous report of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
NAVY CONTRACTS FOR SHOES. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a privileged 
report (H. Rept. 23) from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, submits a privileged report 
from that committee, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the substitute reso- 
lution be read instead of the original. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute reso- 
lution, and then the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 151. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, di- 
ro to send to the House of Representatives full information, as 
‘ollows : 

First. What proportion of the contracts for Navy shoes during the 
fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive, were awarded to the firm of 
Hermann & Co.? 

Second. What are the names of the individuals, firms, or corpora- 
tions who have secured contracts for Na shoes in the fiscal years 
1901 to 1911, inclusive, and the amount and quantity of each contract? 

Third. Were any competitors blacklisted or disqualified from biddin 
on any Navy shoe contract in the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive 
If so, what were the names of those competitors and what was the 
cause of their disqualification? 

Fourth. What proportion of the Navy shoe contracts in the fiscal 
years 1901 to 1911, inclusive, were awarded to the lowest bidders? 

Fifth. How many bidders were there for the Navy shoe contracts for 
the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive? Furnish complete list of all 
bidders and of all original and amended bids. 


Sixth. If the bids were invited by advertisement, furnish copies of 
the advertisements. 


NAVY CONTRACTS FOR SHOES. 


Mr. Papcert, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
following report (to accompany H. Res. 151): 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred House reso- 
lution 151, relating to contracts for Navy shoes, having considered the 
same, report it back with the following amendment, and, as amended, 
recommend that it do pass: 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved,” of said resolution and in 


lieu thereof insert the ore 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the House of ‘Representatives full information, as follows: 

“ First. What proportion of the contracts for Navy shoes during the 
fiscal ons on to 1911, inclusive, were awarded to the firm of Her- 
mann 0. 

“Second. What are the names of the individuals, firms, or corpora- 
tions who have secured contracts for Navy shoes in the fiscal years 
1901 to 1911, inclusive, and the amount and quantity of each contract? 

“Third. Were any competitors blacklisted or disqualified from bid- 
ding on any Navy shoe contract in the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, in- 
clusive? If so, what were the names of those competitors and what 
was the cause of their disqualification? 

" rth. What proportion of the Navy shoe contracts in the fiscal 
years 1901 to 1911, inclusive, were awarded to the lowest bidders? 

“ Fifth. wi} were there for the Navy shoe contracts for 
a 


he fecal a IDO to 11, inclusive? Furnish complete list of all 
t ‘ ve 
bidders oak af all original and bid 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer], as I under. 
stand it? 

Mr. PADGETT. This is the identical resolution which we ro. 
ported for the gentleman from Massachusetts, only his reso)y. 
tion embraced the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, and this resolution 
goes back to 1901. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked the gentleman the question because | 
noticed that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garp»; R] 
the author of the resolution, is not present. PF 

Mr. PADGETT. This resolution is the resolution of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DiIreNDERFER], but it is ip 
the identical language of the other resolution, except that jt 
covers more years, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yje\q 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it the same resolution as was reporteq 
by the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is one pending, but I do not think it 
is reported yet. 

Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. PRINCE rose. 

The SPEAKER, To which gentleman, the gentleman from 
Kansas or the gentleman from Illinois, does the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu], I would state that 
resolution similar to the one now being reported by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs is pending before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. A subcommittee has been appointed to look 
into the matter, and later on, at the earliest moment, they wi!! 
have a hearing and dispose of it and probably later bring it into 
the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. FOSS rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield—the gentleman from Kansas or the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if the 
committee has made any investigation of the matter before re- 
porting out the resolution? 

Mr. PADGETT. This resolution, Mr. Speaker, simply calls 
upon the department to furnish any information that is in the 
possession of the department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the Committee on Naval Affairs has 
made no investigation of this subject? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has not. 

‘Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to say to the Members of the House that 
this resolution has been considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and comes here with the unanimous report of the 

mmittee. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this resolution is the same as 
the resolution that was heretofore passed, introduced by tle 
gentleman from Massachusetts and amended in the House, ex- 
cept that it goes back a little further in point of time. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is identical. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, in (is- 
cussing the resolution the other day before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, stated that it was perfectly satisfactory to 
him to make that amendment on that resolution pending before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and undoubtedly he will 
be satisfied with it, coming from the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PADGETT. I suppose he would be. . 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House—ani it 
may elucidate this matter a little—that this morning the (hair 
received from the Navy Department a response to that first 
resolution. The Chair forgot to bring it in, but will bring it in 
later in the day. The question is on agreeing to the substitute 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the substitute resolution ws 
agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF VIOLATIONS OF THE ANTITRUST ACT. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit 2 
privileged report (H. Rept. 24) from the Committee on Kulcs 
on House resolution 157. 


n ie L. 
“Sixth. If the bids were invited by wivertinithalit furnish copies of 
the advertisements.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that this resolu- 
tion as reported is identical with the resolution that was 
adopted by the House a few days since, with the exception that 
it embraces the years from 1901 to 1911 instead of the years 
1909 to 1911. It just back that much further, 

Mr. png Mr. Riokete— 


EAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 


gentleman Nebraska? 
Mr. PADGETT. - Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 


aowmnm 


—~_. 


asm 2 om 


1911. 


—_— 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee submits a 
privileged resolution and report thereon from the Committee 
on Rules, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read \as follows: 


Resolution 157 (H. Rept. 24). 


wed, That a committee of nine members, to be elected by the 
oan and is hereby, directed to make an aa for the 
pur ‘oe ascertaining whether or not there have been tions of the 
antitrust act of ~~ 2, 1890, and the various acts supplementar 
thereto, by the American Sugar Refining Co., incorporated January 10, 
1891, under the laws of the State of New Jersey, and the various cor- 
porations controlled er or holding stocks or bonds therein or 
whose 8 or bonds are held, in whole or in part, thereby, and all 
other persons or corporations engaged in manufacturing or refining 
sugar and their relations with each other, which said violations have 
not been prosecuted by the executive officers of the Government. 

Said committee is also directed to investigate the organization and 
operations of said American Sugar Refining Co., and its relations with 
other = or corporations engaged in the business of manufacturing 
or refining sugar, and all other persons or corporations engaged in 
manufacturing or refining sugar and their relations with each other, 
and if in connection therewith violations of the aforesaid laws are dis- 
closed, to rt same to the House. 

Said committee shall also inquire whether the organization and opera- 
tions of the American Sugar Refining Co. and other persons or corpora- 
tions haying relations with it, and all other persons or corporations 
engaged in manufacturing or refining sugar and their relations with 
each other, have caused or had a tendency to cause any of the following 
resuits : 

First. The restriction or destruction of competition among manu- 
facturers or refiners of sugar. 

Second. An increase in price of refined sugar to the consumer or de- 
crease in the price of sugar cane or sugar beets to the producer thereof. 

And said committee shall report to the House all the facts and cir- 
cumstances disclosed by the investigation herein provided, with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable. 

And said committee as a whole, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit during sessions of the House and the recess of Con- 
gress, to employ clerical and other assistance, to compel the attendance 
. — to send for persons and papers, and to administer oaths to 

nesses. 

The Speaker shall have authority to sign, and the Clerk to attest, 
gubpenas during the recess of Congress. 

‘ ee of Texas, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the 
ollowing : 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution 157, 
to investigate violations of the antitrust act of 1890 and other acts, 
have con the same and beg leave to report with the recommenda- 


tion that it do pass. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask what 


time, if any, the gentleman desires for the discussion of the 
resolution ? 


Mr. MANN. I would like a few minutes myself. 
know whether there is anybody else on this side who desires 
time or not. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not desire time. 

Mr. ESCH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 


I do not 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BSCH. Is this committee to be elected by the House, 
or to be chosen by the two sides of the House, and if so, in 
what proportions? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It is to be a committee of nine 
members, and I may say that it is the intention of this side of 
the House to give four members to that side of the House and 
five to this side. 

Mr. ESCH. The resolution does not specify. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The resolution does not specify, but 
that will undoubtedly be done. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have no possible objection to 
the investigation of the American Sugar Refining Co. As I 
suggested to the gentlemen, if they have not investigated the 
matter themselves, preliminary to the resolution of investiga- 
tion, they may find that the investigation is one which is 
desired and not objected to by the Sugar Refining Co. 

We have a statute providing for immunity to witnesses testi- 
fying before a committee of Congress. I am not sure whether 
that provision of the statute has been overruled, or decided 
to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in other cases, 
because we passed a subsequent act in reference to immunity to 


witnesses in court which goes beyond the immunity provision 
as to witnesses before committees. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 


Mr, I gladly and always yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman refer to the provi- 


sions of what is commonly known as the Elkins law? 
Mr, MANN. Oh, no. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. To what particular law then does the 
gentleman refer? 

Mr. MANN. There is a provision in the statutes in reference 
to immunity to witnesses testifying before committees of Con- 
gress, a specific provision. Now, it is quite apparent—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Does not the statute provide that no 
testimony given by a witness before a committee of either House 
of Congress shall be used against him in a criminal | 
tion, except a prosecution for perjury? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me to make my 
statement, I will get at that, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not wish to be ungracious, but I 
wish to igquire for information. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the moment a gentleman on the 
floor endeavors to give information somebody commences to ask 
questions for the purpose of eliciting the information which 
would probably be given. The gentleman from New York i 
correct. The statute now provides for immunity to witnesses 
testifying before a committee of Congress, to the extent that no 
testimony given by the witness can be used against him except 
in prosecutions for perjury. That same provision was in the 
statute as the testimony given in court, and under that provi 
sion the Supreme Court of the United States held that you could 
not compel a witness to testify, because that immunity provision 
was not broad enough to cover the case; that no one could be 
compelled to testify unless he received immunity absolutely 
from any charge or prosecution for the offense that might be 
under investigation, 

Now, this investigation either will develop that under the 
present statute you can not compel these people to testify be- 
fore the committee, or if they are bfought before the commit- 
tee at all and do testify they are given immunity. I think 
myself we ought to have remedied the statute before starting 
to make the investigation, so that the statute as to witnesses 
before a committee shall be the same as the statutes that now 
exist as to witnesses before a court, where complete immunity 
is given, if given at all, and hence testimony can be forced out 
of witnesses; but no immunity is given unless the witness is 
actually subpeenaed into court by the prosecution. Under this 
provision anyone who comes in and testifies will probably be 
declared immune from prosecution. To that extent it may 
render much more difficult to prosecute these sugar-refining 
officials who so far, some of them, have been prosecuted, others 
ought to be. I do not undertake to say, but undoubtedly there 
has been developed a large amount of fraud there which ought 
to be severely punished. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, the criticism suggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois applies, of course, to every pro- 
posed investigation by Congress with equal force that it does 
to this one. In other words, there is nothing in this resolution 
that particularly invites that criticism. Now, answering spe- 
cifically the criticism of the gentleman, I wish to say this: The 
committee which reported this legislation has, I think, consid 
ered to some extent—and I know I have considered to some 
extent—the very point made by the gentleman. The law, as I 
understand it, is that if these witnesses—the men engaged in 
these enterprises which may be in violation of the Sherma: 
antitrust law—testify before this committee their testimo 
can not be used against them. 

The law stops there—the statute goes no further. Of cour 
another and much more difficult question may be raised if 
any one of those gentlemen, when they are brought before the 
committee, contend that to give evidence might tend to itncrimi 
nate them. In other words, if they claim the constitutional 
exemption from testifying in this matter, undoubtedly if they 
make a case that comes within the rule they will have to be 
excused from testifying; but no law that Congress can pass 
and no resolution this House can adopt can change that rule, 
as the gentleman very well knows—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman will not claim we can not 
pass a law requiring people to testify. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Providing we give them complete immu 
nity. Now, the gentleman thinks that ought to be done. On 
the contrary, I take exactly the opposite position. I do not 
think we ought to give them immunity, nor do I think we ought 
to require anybody to testify to facts that incriminate him. 
Certainly, the proposition in the statutes to which the gentle- 
man refers is this, that in any event the testimony given by 
such witness before such committee shall not be used against 
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him in any proceeding subsequent thereto. Now, Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen of the House, there are some reasons of broad 
and general policy why this resolution should be adopted. In 
the first place, in the case for “ protection,’ as stated to the 
American people, one of the fundamental propositions urged in 
its defense is that behind the protective-tariff wall domestic 
production would be stimulated apd domestic competition would 
be increased. After more than 100 years of experiment with 
this system, to which a great political party stands com- 
mitted finally and irretrievably, what do the American people 
find? They find that in almost every line of industry, in almost 
every phase of human activity, trusts and combinations are 
throttling domestic competition, are stifling real competition 
among the producers and sellers of almost every article, and 
have fastened their grips upon the throats of the American peo- 
ple. We say that the two most conspicuous examples of that 
system, that has been so largely instrumental in raising the cost 
of living to the American people, are the Sugar Trust and the 
Steel Trust. We say that these two great trusts ought to be 
investigated, so that their operations may be made plain to 
the American people, so that the American people may under- 
stand from whence comes this enormous increase in the cost of 
living. [Applause on the Democratic side.]_. 

Take the case involved in this resolution. I think any intel- 
ligent committee that investigates this subject is bound to dis- 
cover what is practically admitted by these people themselves, 
that this American Sugar Refining Co. and its associated and 
affiliated corporation, directly controls more than 50 per cent—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
more time to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDWICK (continuing). Directly controls more than 
50 per cent of the total output of refined sugar in the United 
States of America, and indirectly controls a portion of that 
output variously estimated at from 70 to 90 per cent. What 
has happened? The price of sugar in New York is immensely 
higher than it is in Hamburg or in Liverpool. The American 
people are paying to the Sugar Trust each year many million 
dollars as a pure bonus that comes from the joint operation of 
your tariff on refined sugar and from the organization of this 
great combination. 

Every man in this Republic, when he sits down to his break- 
fast table and puts sugar in his coffee or sugar in his tea or 
sugar on his fruit, is paying a tribute to this system that your 
protective-tariff system has built up and fostered to such an 
extent that it oppresses every American consumer. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] On this side of the Chamber we say 
that if the prescription given in 1890 by the famous Republican 
statesman at the other end of this Capitol, the late Senator 
John Sherman, of Ohio, is efficacious, we want to use it. We 
say if this thing can be stopped, if this tendency to combine, to 
monopolize, to forestall the markets, and to engross trade can 
be stopped by the operation of criminal statutes, we want to 
know, first, why they have not been enforced, and, second, we 
want to see if they can not be enforced in the future, for the 
benefit and protection of the American people. We believe that 
the adoption of this resolution and the appointment of a good, 
strong investigating committee under its provisions will give to 
the various statements that are already circulated about this 
American Sugar Refining Co. and its allies, official stamp, and 
will enable the people of America, of every section and of every 
party, to understand how they have been oppressed in this mat- 
ter, and how the protective-tariff system, with its resulting 
trusts and combinations, has oppressed them all. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYN®E. Is the resolution broad enough to enable the 
committee to inquire as to the retail price of sugar in the 
United States and the retail price of sugar, for instance, in 
Great Britain? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad of that, because, if the gentleman 
will allow me—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). The sugar going into Great 
Britain, of course, goes in free of duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; they raise about $50,000,000, I be- 
lieve, on sugar. Great Britain raises a large amount on sugar, 
does it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will take issue with the gentleman on 
that. : 





—. 


Mr. PAYNE. It is a new duty, then. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is not very old. Now they get about 
$50,000,000 from sugar. 

Mr. PAYNE. Two years ago it was going in free. ‘he 


consular reports showed that the price in Great Britain w,s 
the same as here, and I hope the resolution is broad enough so 
that inquiry can be made and it can be definitely ascerta jj, 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will cover that. And, with al! dye 


respect to the gentleman, it will demolish that contention for. 
ever, so that no Republican Representative will ever advance 
it on this floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. The sugar duty is a revenue duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the differential is a trust protection, 

Mr. PAYNE. It was put in as a revenue duty, with the 
differential protection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the differential is a trust prote:tioy 
as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. I understood the gentleman to attribute {he 
abuses which are being practiced by the Sugar Trust to the 
tariff on sugar? j 


Mr. HARDWICK. I attribute the Sugar Trust itself to the 
tariff also. : 

Mr. KENDALL. I perhaps misunderstood the gentleman tho 
other day when I inferred from his remarks that he was in fayor 
of a tariff on sugar. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Not necessarily. I do not favor the dif. 


ferential, I will say to the gentleman. Of course we are obliged 
to raise a large amount of money on sugar in some fori or 
other. As I understand the situation, however, there is a dif- 
ferential on sugar 96 per cent refined according to the Dutch 
standard. 

Mr. KENDALL. The impression I got when the gentleman 


was making his tariff argument the ether day was—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker—— 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will give the gentleman 
from Georgia some time if he desires to yield for a question to 
the gentleman from Iowa. I yield one minute to the gentleman 


from Georgia. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hanp- 
Wick] was referring to the customs duties in England on coffee 
and on tea, and I inquired if he was in favor of adopting siwi- 
lar duties in the United States, and he answered affirmatively. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman understood me correctly, 
but the gentleman did not understand me to say—because I 
have never entertained such an attitude—that I think the dif- 


ferential carried in the present law ought to be maintained. 

Mr. KENDALL. I was profoundly surprised yesterday, I 
will say to the gentleman, when sugar was not included in the 
free-list bill. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK, If the gentleman understood anything, 
he understood me to say that I was not in favor of the dif- 
ferential that is carried in the law. That is where the vice of 
the sugar duty comes in. 

Mr. KENDALL. I do not think that will appear in the gen- 
tleman’s speech when it is printed. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaANNoN], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to a real 
investigation of the duty on sugar and as to what effect it has 
on the price, if it has any effect at all, outside of adding the 
duty thereto. Importing, as we do, the great bulk of susar 
that we consume, I have no objection to an investigation tvucl- 
ing frauds upon the revenues. In fact, I am under the im)res- 
sion that there have been prosecutions and convictions,  liere 
men—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield t 
the gentleman from Georgia? . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the gentleman understand that 
the alleged customs frauds of the importers of sugar are already 
being investigated by one of the standing committees of (1's 
House—the committee in charge of expenditures in the Treas 
ury Department? I wanted to direct the gentleman’s attention 
to that. 


1911. 


Mr. CANNON. I did not so understand. Perhaps if that is 
the case there might be a question of propriety, instead of 
raising a new committee, of clothing that committee with juris- 
diction. However, I do not recollect the personnel of that com- 
mittee. I do not know how much power it has under the spe- 
cial resolution. I am not informed touching that matter. 

I do not rise for the purpose in any way of giving my voice 
against any investigation touching any real or alleged abuses 
growing out of the operation of legislation now upon the statute 
pooks, or in spite of the legislation upon the statute books. Of 
course the courts are open, with practically unlimited appro- 
priations for the enforcement of the law that we have, where, 
with complete process, with the law officers under the direction 
of the Department of Justice, there can be indictments, per- 
chance, civil prosecutions, full hearing, and so forth. 

But there is an impression that, notwithstanding the law, it 
is being violated, and if additional law is needed and additional 
information is needed to amend existing law or that will lead 
to more liberal appropriations, or in the event there is not effi- 
cient enforcement of the law, that might perchance lead to 
censure or impeachment of officials whose business it is to en- 
force the law, an investigation might cover all these points. 

But I want to say here and now, taking the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], that he wants an 
investigation to prove that an economic policy is wrong. He 
wants to play politics. I want this investigation, if it be held, 
as it evidently will be, to find out what wrongs are being com- 
mitted that are not prohibited by law. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

I am told—and I do not know whether this resolution is 
broad enough to cover such inquiries or not—that bounties are 
paid upon exportations of sugar, perhaps from Russia, probably 
from Germany, possibly from other portions of the world—on 
sugar that is exported to the United States. I am told 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like just a little more time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How much more time? 

Mr. CANNON, I think not over five minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield five minutes additional to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes additional. 

Mr. CANNON. I am told that, for instance, in Germany, 
while they are large exporters and producers of sugar under 
bounties paid upon exports, the retail price to the consumer 
there is higher than the retail price to the consumer here. I do 
not vouch for the truth of that statement. Whether this reso- 
lution is broad enough to cover a full investigation touching 
sugar I do not know. If it is not, then in my judgment it ought 
to be amended, because this investigation is of no use whatever 
unless it be an investigation conducted fairly, without prejudice, 
for the-sole purpose of ascertaining the facts, and finding 
whether there be abuses that require additional legislation. If 
the gentleman voices the intention of that side of the House 
touching this investigation, I am inclined to think it is to be 
made to show that a certain economic policy is not a wise 
policy; that it is to be a whoop la, for use upon the stump, to 
confuse the minds of people rather than to give them the facts. 
It will involve a large expenditure of money, and the giving 
out of this, that, and the other for headlines in the newspapers; 
an investigation for real or supposed political advantage in com- 
ing campaigns. I do not object to any political advantage that 
anybody can gain from an attual development of facts: but 
when we receive notice beforehand, on the part of the gentleman 
who introduces the resolution, that he wants to show that the 
economic policy under which this country has grown so great, in 
spite of now and then a dishonest man or men to be found 
among 92,000,000, is an unwise policy, why, that is not the 
proper spirit in which to commence the investigation. 

I do not propose tc vote against the resolution, but I merely 
desire to voice my protest against the spirit that is manifested 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], because he 
evidently dwells in developing something, if it can be de- 
veloped, for the purpose of use on the hustings and not for the 
purpose of use in the enforcement of the law or in amending the 
law if it ought to be amended. That is the function of Congress, 
to amend the law where it needs amendment. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama ? 

Mr. CANNON. Undoubtedly, with pleasure. 

Mr. HOBSON. Would the gentleman make any suggestions 
of proposed amendments that would enable this investigation 
the better to arrive at the real purposes for which such an in- 
vestigation should be made? 
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Mr. CANNON. Performing my duties to the best of my 
ability as a Member of Congress, I have for the first time this 
morning read this resolution. I believe it is reported back with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It was only introduced yesterday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, it was 
introduced—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was introduced in a different form 
some days ago. The resolution in its present form represents 
the work of the Committee on Rules and is unanimously re- 
ported by that committee. 

Mr. CANNON. And this is a copy of it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Reported without amendment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I am not an expert touching these mat- 
ters. I would be glad to know from the gentleman, if I may be 
allowed to ask him, whether or not—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman extend the time, so that 
the gentleman from Illinois may answer my question? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I should be glad to, but I have no 
further time. 

Mr. CANNON, 
minutes more. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. I will do the best I can in two minutes, 
here in no factious spirit——— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
utes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the resolution broad enough to make full 
inquiry touching the conditions under which sugar is produced 
the world over, as to whether bounties are paid? Can the com- 
mittee go beyond the production in the United States? Can it 
show what the competition is from abroad? Is the resolution 
broad enough to cover the whole ground? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think so, with the possible exception of 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois. I do not 
know that has affected the price, but the committee could con- 
sider that question also. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope there is not any doubt about it, but I 
think the resolution will have to be broadened. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it is broad enough, if the gentle- 
man pleases. 

Mr. HOBSON. I desire simply to ask this information of 
the gentleman, because I do not think he ought to impugn to 
our side any motive of playing politics in a serious investiga- 
tion of crime and fraud against the Government, and if he has 
strictures to make on the resolution it is only right that he 
should specify the changes that would inake it more perfect. 

Mr. CANNON. I say again, for the first time I have read this 
resolution in the last 15 minutes. I have other duties to per- 
form, and I must depend upon the various committees. I do not 
charge that side of the House with seeking to create headlines, 
whether they abound in fact or not, and shou!d not have opened 
my mouth about this matter had not it been for the very inter- 
esting remarks of my colleague and very good friend from Geor- 
gia, who seemed to start out, and I take it he is to be the ehair- 
man of this committee, voicing in the beginning that we are 
going to raise the devil with an economic system under which 
the Republic has made its great progress for 50 years. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the fears expressed by our dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois we believe to be entirely un 
founded. This resolution, as has been stated, is unanimous|y 
reported by the Committee on Rules. Twenty-one years ago 
this antitrust law was enacted. Twenty years ago this corpora- 
tion came into life. Since its formation it has grown and spread 
out in. its operations, absorbing competitors, and there is a com- 
mon belief existing among the people of the United States that 
it is every day violating the law. Now, the purpose of this 
inquiry is to ascertain whether or not that is true. There is no 
purpose to play politics. There is no desire to get flaming 
headlines in the newspapers, as suggested by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, but the people of the United States are 
entitled to know why it is that this trust, if it be true that it is 


I will ask unanimous consent for just a few 


I will yield to the gentleman two 
I am 


I yield to the gentleman three min- 
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violating the law, is still doing business at the same old stand 
after an existence of 20 years. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the resolution will have served its pur- 
pose if the investigation shall disclose, first, whether the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. does exist in violation of law, and if so, 
why that company has not been prosecuted, convicted, and 
punished. ‘That is the purpose of the resolution, it has no 
politics in it, and it comes in here with a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. The resolution does not provide, does it, for 
the committee to ascertain the cost of the production of sugar, 
the price at which it is sold to the jobber or the retailer or 
the consumer? It only goes to the question of ascertaining 
whether or not the Sugar Trust is violating the antitrust law. 
Is that not all this resolution provides? 

Mr. POU. Oh, it does more than that. The gentleman can 
read for himself. There are quite a number of specifications. 
Now, there is a common belief that the Sugar Trust not only 
puts up the price of sugar to the consumer, but also puts down 
the price of sugar cane to the producer of cane; that it strikes 
at the preducer of the products from which sugar is manufac- 
tured and also strikes at the cane grower. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the resolution is 
sufficiently broad to enable the committee to ascertain the facts 
which the gentleman thinks ought to come out from the state- 
ment made by him? 

Mr. POU. Why, I most certainly do. If the gentleman will 
read the second paragraph, line 16, page 2, he will see that 
the committee is authorized to ascertain whether or not there 
has been an increase in price of refined sugar to the consumer 
or decrease in the price of sugar cane or sugar beets to the 
producer thereof, by reason of the formation of this company, 
its absorption of other companies engaged in the same business, 
and its relations with other companies which have not been 
actually taken over. There is no more important question be- 
fore the people of the Nation to-day. It rises above politics— 
above ‘both parties and all parties. No man can predict what 
the investigation will disclose, but there seems to be no division 
of opinion that it ought to be made. 

Mr. MADDEN. As I read it, I conclude that it only refers 
to the question of a combination as between the so-called sugar 
refining company and the other companies that produce sugar, 
and whether a violation of the law by such combination in- 
creases the price. It dees not authorize this committee to as- 
certain the cost of producing the sugar; it does not authorize 
the committee to ascertain what profits the sugar refining 
company makes, or anything of that sort, and that is what the 
people ought to know. That is what we are looking for. 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry] yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kenpaty]? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mapison]. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to me 
before he yields to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. MADISON. What is the question? 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Maprson] yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Krenpai]? 

Mr. MADISON. I do. 





control of independent producers; and what proportion of the 
stock of independent companies is owned or controlled by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. All those facts, I think, ought to 
be developed for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. MADISON. I will answer the gentleman as best I can, 
and I will answer him in the affirmative. I am satisfied the 
will have the authority to inquire as to the matters 
referred to by the gentleman, sc far as this country is con- 
cerned. 


: 


But I want :to that I do not for one minute admit that 
the matters to the tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cawxon] 
referred are covered by resolution. As a member of the 
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Committee on Rules who voted to report this resolution, I q, 
not understand that it goes to the extent of authorizing :)). 
determining of ‘the question of the wisdom or unwisdom of th. 
maintenance of the present tariff duties on sugar; and I do 
not understand that that question is involved. So far as the 
economic policy is concerned as to maintaining a protectiye 
duty upon sugar, it is not included under this resolution, jy 
my judgment. Now, then, the purpose of the resolution is 
stated in the first few lines. Let us read it together: 


a a committee of nine Members is directed to make an investi. 
n— 


For what purpose? 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not there have been yiolo- 
tions of the antitrust act. 

That is the purpose of it. ‘Now, if these other questions 
come in in any way, they come in in an incidental manner. [Py 
I think in determining whether or not there have been com- 
binations in restraint of trade—and everybody understands t!), 
that is the gist of the antitrust act—that most of those ques. 
tions which my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kenpanr] referred to 
would, of necessity, be involved. But when you go into the 
broad field of the world’s production of sugar, the cost of its 
production, the manner in which foreign countries deal wii! 
these questions, their export or import duties, and so forth, 
then I say that this resolution does not cover them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will yield just a mo- 
ment——— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas [\\(r. 
Mapison] yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MADISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The second specification, on the second 
page of the resolution, provides that one of the things that 
shall be investigated is an increase in the price of refined sugar. 
The gentleman will doubtless remember when this resolution 
was first introduced the comparison of prices with the prices 
in foreign countries was also provided for and that the change 
made was made on the theory that that was still included in t): 
language as to increase of price. 

Mr. MADISON. I probably will not be on this commiti: 
and be called on to construe the resolution, but I should say 
that the increase referred to as the resolution now reads is the 
increase to the American consumer, and that the decrease is 
that to the American consumer, and that it is not a question 
as to what prices or the cost of production may be in England 
or what prices or the cost of production may be in Germany. 
And if this committee takes upon itself the task of investicat- 
ing those questions and reporting them to the House, in my 
judgment it will be cleariy without its jurisdiction. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kansas [\r. 
MaptsoN] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MADISON. Certainly, , 

Mr. MANN. If you leave out some of the immaterial! | 
and insert this: 

inquire e organiza d oper- 
waene ee, or ees ie in einer. ¥ OF 
refining sugar have had a tendency to cause restriction or destruction 
of competition or increase price. 

Does not that include an investigation of everybody in thc 
world engaged in either manufacturing or refining sugar? 

Mr. MADISON. Oh, the gentleman is too good a lawyer tv 
ask me that question. 

Mr. MANN. I am good enough a lawyer to ask it. 

Mr. MADISON. When you come to interpret a statute or 
resolution, the interpretation that is reasonable must be give.) 
as opposed to that which leads to an absurdity and whici is 
ridiculous. It is not to be presumed for a moment that we arc 
authorizing the investigation of corporations in England and i) 


Mr. MANN. Yes; you are authorizing the investigation ©! 
the entire subject. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes tv 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lex- 
for five minutes. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, taking up the discussion wher 
my friend from Kansas leaves it, I am compelled to differ fr... 
him somewhat as to his construction of _ second + earanee 

ice Of reine 
sugar, and so forth. I think this committee will be authoriz«| 
and empowered in the investigation it shall make to inquir: 
into the prices of sugar in other countries for the purpose on!» 
of determining whether this combination, if it exists, has 
tended to increase the price of sugar in this country. 





Ee —- se ,lClUl 
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Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that this committee should find, or 
that the condition should be revealed, that these combinations 
controlled all the sugar in this country. Then, how would it be 
possible for this committee to ascertain whether they had in- 
creased the price of sugar in this country without making com- 
parisons with the prices of sugar in other countries? It seems 
very plain to me that the committee is authorized to inquire 
into the prices in foreign countries for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether this combination has increased the price of sugar 
in this country. 

One word more, Mr. Speaker. I am sorry that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] in his opening statement gave, 
as one of the purposes of this investigation, the ascertainment 
as to whether or not the protective-tariff system should be sus- 
tained, so far as sugar is concerned, I want to say, and the 
gentleman will bear me out in my statemeft, that in all the 
discussions before the committee on this question that was 
never suggested or considered by any member of the committee. 

There were three propositions before the committee. It was 
held that it was proper to secure this information; first, so that 
if there were violations of law found the information secured 
by the committee might be an aid to the administrative arm of 
this Government in prosecuting them; second, if there was re- 
fusal to prosecute, it was within the province of the Congress 
to ascertain these facts, in order to deal with the question; 
and, third, if facts were ascertained showing that there were 
violations of the law and the present law that now exists on 
the statute books is not sufficient to cover the case fully, we 
ought to have this information in order that Congress might 
intelligently legislate further upon the subject. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Wisconsin has now in 
two minutes voiced what I tried to voice in reply to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and so 


tersely, that I wanted to indorse, although I could not incorpo- | 


rate in my remarks what the gentleman said. 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SaunpeErs]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
pERS] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, there are two provisions in 
the law relative to testimony before committees. One provides 
that no witness may decline to testify on the ground that the 
matter he will testify to will tend to disgrace him, or otherwise 
render him infamous, the other that the testimony of a witness 
shall not be used as evidence against him, except upon a prose- 
cution for perjury committed in that testimony. That is as far 
as the present statutes go, so that the objection raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois is measurably well taken. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman refer to section 103 of the 
Revised Statutes in the statement which he made? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. What does that section cover? 
remember it by the number. . 

Mr. MANN. It provides that no witness who refuses to 
testify to a fact, and so forth—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I just referred to that. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have conducted some very successful 
investigations under the laws as they are now found. We pos- 
sess ampie authority under existing laws to prosecute for a 
misdemeanor any witness who refuses to appear, and testify 
before a committee of this body. We possess ample authority 
to cause witnesses to appear before committees of this House, 
whether a full committee, or a subcommittee. It is true that 
we can not extend to witnesses, as the law stands, that com- 
plete immunity that we ought to be able to afford, in order to 
render our investigations completely effective, but these facts 
furnish no reason why the pending resolution should not be 
adopted by this body. During the progress of the work of the 
committee to be created it will be competent to introduce an 
amendment to the existing law, to provide that the witnesses 
hereafter examined shall have that immunity, which it is now 
insisted that we ought to give them. This may be hereafter 
done, but it is not necessary for the progress of this investiga- 
tion to halt until the law can be amended. The progress of the 
investigation intended and the amendment of existing law can 
go hand in hand. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burteson). Does the gen- 
tleman from Virginia yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to get the gentleman’s idea as to 

propriety of leaving this resolution in its present form, so 
that the full committee or a subcommittee investigating this ex- 


{Applause on 


I do not 


ceedingly important subject may, in its discretion, hold its meet- 
ings in secret. There is no provision in this rule, but there 
ought to be a provision in every rule of this kind requiring the 
meetings of the committee and of every subcommittee to be pub- 
lic. People want to know what is brought out at these investi- 
gations. Why was not such a provision for publicity incorpo- 
rated in this resolution as was contained in the resolution pro- 
viding for the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will say in response to the gentleman’s 
query that it relates to a question of policy. So far as I am 
concerned, I would make it imperative, in every resolution of 
this character, that all of its hearings shall be conducted in 
public. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. In the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation, 
an exceedingly important proceeding, the House, with practical 
unanimity, adopted an amendment requiring not only the main 
committee but any subcommittee to hold its meetings in public. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am not in charge of this resolution, and 
therefore can not say why the provision referred to in the gen- 
tleman’s question, is not included in its contents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that it is the purpose of the committee to have its hear- 
ings in public; but certainly at the executive sessions of the 
committee the people who are being investigated should not be 
taken into the confidence of the committee in its deliberations. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman knows how such a requirement 
for publicity has been construed in practice. The Ballinger- 
Pinchot committee, either the main committee or any subcom- 
mittee, were required to hold their meeting in public, but that 
requirement was construed to permit the committee or any sub- 
committee to hold merely its executive sessions in secret, but 
all the taking of testimony was in public. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That ought to be public, and it will be, of 
course. 

Mr. COOPER. But it ought not to be left to the discretion 
of any committee to make it secret. 

Mr. MADDEN. Introduce an amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I will introduce an amendment at the proper 
time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, I will say further in response to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, that I am the author of 
a resolution of a character similar to this, and that resolution 
expressly provides that all sessions of the committee therein 
created, shall be public. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the legal phases only of 
this question, in reply to the suggestion of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. What he says is true, but 
we can not go further, than the law allows. We can not give 
the committee, by a resolution of this House alone, any other 
power than it is now given by existing law. We will have to do 
one of two things. We will have to proceed with this investiga- 
tion under the law as it now stands, and seek to amend the 
existing law so as to give that larger power of immunity which 
ought to be given, or else we will have to transform this resolu- 
tion into a joint resolution, and thus give the committee the 
power to which the gentleman refers, and which properly should 
be given to all investigating committees. There is no necessary 
reason however why we should halt this investigation to do 
either one of these things, because we have conducted, as 
recently as within the last 12 months, a very successful inquiry 
under the power which the House enjoys under the law as it 
new stands. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the resolution seems 
to be broad enough to cover every phase intended to be reached 
by Congress, and I think is drawn with sufficient wisdom and 
efficiency to meet the emergencies confronting us. The Com 
mittee on Rules proceeded with deliberation and were exceed 
ingly careful in drafting the resolution. I believe it is appro- 
priate in phraseology and intent. And now, inasmuch as no 
one else seems to care to discuss the resolution, I call for the 
previous question. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman intend by that to preclude 
the possibility of amendments? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; I think it is sufficient as it 
stands. I call for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cooper) there were—ayes 92, noes 28. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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On motion of Mr. Hewry of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ABOLISHING CERTAIN HOUSE OFFICES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following. privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 128 (H. Rept. 25). 

Resolved, That the following offices and employments in the service 
of the House of oso pe apn the salaries of which os hereinafter 
set forth are provided im the act “ making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, cmeative and judiela = of the ores for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, and other purposes,” approved June 17, 
1910, and the act “ making appropriations vor tthe legislative, exe executive, 
= jadicial « x the Government f for the fisca. ending — 


or 2. urposes,” approved March 4, Toi, be, and the 
same shall become and ire =o berehy, Sec lared to be vacant on and after 


May 15, 1911, and the said enumerated one are hereby abol as 
offices of the House of Representatives, 1 
cen to committees : halon, — F000 ; janitor, $720. 
Janitor for rooms of official reporters of debates, =. 
Office of the Clerk: Assistant ee clerk, $2,200; index clerk, 
2,500 ; assistant index clerk, $1, stenogr: er a journal 
; janitor for index room ‘and aaies detention room, $840; janitor 
ournal clerk's roo! $720; printing and A clerk, 700 ; notifi- 
cation clerk, $2, istribu eS $2,250 ; document and 
k, 2,100 ; saneintbon and petition clerk. $2,006; printing _ docu- 


ment c $2,000 : assistant ons er. 1,800 ; assistant printing 
and bil clerk, $1 800 ; document clerk, $1, 900; su Sacuiont Clerk's 
document ce $1,800 ; 1 employee in Clerk’s document room, 
ets Toom, + telegraph operator, $1,400 ; 
Sea ter, authorized and named in re: Ges, te 
a ot 2. ¥1 "4 ae in change, of ha office, ty 00; 
1 som, $1,080 —_ = 1,400; 
laborer House 
$1,600: aesistai oe 


at in 
sa eslerk's office, 
an “bookkeeper, $1200." 
Police 


,400 ; 
fsinroom 

ak, $2,000 hie of pairs, $1,800; assist- 
House Office Building: Captain, 


“4 $1,600; 1 lieutenant, 
1,200; 5 privates, $1,050 eac 

. flice eS Clerk to Doorkeeper, $1,200; Assistant Door- 
set $2,500; 2 at ndants tr in the old library space, $ 500 each ; chief 


pa ‘nt 600; 4 $1°500; oe 3 night tehmen, $720 “each: poo nd maned, 
' wa ‘ 

sistant foreman each ; skilled laborer, $820; (meer in 

the water-closet, 


$1,180 each; 6 laberers, * Sr20 
$840. 
Resolwed, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, until othe provided for ny law co a at the rates 


m 
hereinafter set forth for the eated, 

aaa services in the office of the Clerk: One chief a pall clerk, at _— 
annum, who shall 


r annum each ; and 1 sten 
Be $1,000 per 15, 1911, under such regulations as the C 


in lieu of and om 
cat all of the duties heretofore performed by the names whose ae alles 
shall vacant on and after said date. 

Resolved, That all unbound documents and es hereafter printed 
for the Clerk’s office, — authority of section 54 of the — and 
binding act, oes January 12, 1895, and testimony tested- 

election cases, together with all documents and reports now in the 
Clerk’s oun te room, shall be delivered to the su; ee of the 
House document room, who shall keep a separate dis- 
tribute the same aa. ‘upon the written Soler of the Clerk | 

of the Rules —_ Practice of the House of 


orm 


Representati 
2 4 oo ine and bound by House resolution adopted April 11, 1911. 
shall folded and distributed from the a. room to Members, 
Delegater, “a — act ved January 12 and orders - as st Ge 
a 
mp ts, pursuant to section 99 of said p rinting and binding 


S deomment room, and the — hail be 


perfo his regular —_ , by a Y cles: detailed from 
Clerk's office without AN compensati 
Resolved, the distribution of pediing boxes for the of 
frankable matter oe aes be made under such regulations as the Clerk may 
be: each Member, Delegate, rs Com- 


anOner shall be entitied to the same number and kind of boxes as 
heretofore allowed. 

Mr, LLOYD and Mr. BARTLETT rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the di ae a 

The S?EAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question in regard to that. As I understand from informa- 
tion, this resolution is to carry out the directions of the Demo- 
cratic caucus? 

Mr, LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. To dispense with certain cfiices in the House? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, while I think the resolution 
is clearly not privileged, so far as I am concerned I have no 
objection to considering it in the House at any time. I with- 
draw the point of order. 

a The point of order is withdrawn. 


and 


position of a privileged resolution under the rules. The ry 
prescribe what are privileged resolutions from this commiti. 
That portion of the resolution which provides for the pay 
of money out of the contingent fund is the only part of it 
is privileged, and the nonprivileged portions destroy its privi! 
The other parts of the resolution, providing for the abolitio: 
certain offices, naming them, and those portions providing ; 
the disposition of unbound documents and reports, and the }); 
ing and binding of contested-election cases and other docum: 
and the balance of the resolution, are not privileged. I am | 
fectly willing that the House should consider this resoluti. 
the House may desire to do, but I do not think that this o 
to be accepted as a precedent for admitting resolutions w! 
are not privileged to take the character of privileged. The , 
tleman from Missouri offers it as a privileged resolution. 

The Chair on another occasion ruled that because Mem)))-:s 
of Congress had remained silent in their seats and had not ; 
points of order against resolutions that ought to be, and wn) 
the rules were required to be, considered in Committee of : 
Whole, a point of order would not lie; and in order that |) «; 
us may not be bound by remaining silent, I have reserved {\\o 
point of order for the purpose of calling the attention of |) 
Chair and the House to the character of this resolution, th: | 
not in its nature a privileged resolution under the rules, thx: 
this may not hereafter be invoked as a precedent upon Mon- 
bers to bind them simply because they remained silent, and tlio 
the rule may not be abolished by Members simply remainin: 
silent or acquiescing in what is an evident violation of ile 
rules. I do not desire to make the point of order. 

oe SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman does not make the point of 
order 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution is 
to carry out the action of the Democratic caucus. At the Demo- 
cratic caucus it was decided that certain offices about this 
Capitel are unnecessary and ought to be abolished. This 
lution carries out, without change of any kind, the suggestions 
that were made by that caucus. I now yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Froyp]. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of ilis 
resolution is to carry out the objects and purposes of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Democratic caucus for the abolishment 
of certain offices that were deemed useless. Resolution 12 
refers to offices that are exclusively within the control of ilic 
House. Another resolution has been reported by your commit 
tee, joint resolution No. 75, which deals with the Oapitol police 
force. Im the caucus resolution it was recommended that ‘4 
privates of the Capitol police force be dismissed. The C.pito! 
poli¢e force is provided for in the current appropriation })i!!s. 
and it is provided therein that one-half of them shall be named 
by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and one-half of them 
named by the Sergeant at Arms of the House. 

That being the case, not desiring to reduce the entire force 
of the Capitol police of the House, we introduced House join! 
resolution No. 75, which relates to the Capitel police for 
The other offices recommended to be abolished by the Den 
cratic caucus are included in House resolution No. 128, now 
under consideration. When this resolution was referred to yor 
committee we went into a further investigation to ascert:' 
whether or not we could abolish the offices designated wit) 
detriment to the service, and also as to the power of the House 
to deal with those offices independently of the action of ‘| 
Senate. In the Constitution, Article I, section 2, paragrap) ©. 
it is declared: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and othr 


Article I, section 5, paragraph 2 of the Constitution declares: 

Hach House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

By an examination of the precedents, we find them unifor 

the House, under its 
has the to create its office 

them, and that in the exercise of such pow: 


a: 


Certainly; for a question. 

Mr, MANN. Agreeing with the gentleman as to our author- 
tay ta abalidts Olleus, 1 Vadueunend Geeuiedtiawan 40 may we 1°: d 
the authority to create offices ourselves, regardless of appr- 
priations. Is that the gentleman's belief, that either House of 
ae of the 
‘Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, Only the offices within its peculiar 

exclusive jurisdiction. 
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Mr. MANN. Weill, I know 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. That is, offices of the House. 
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| Capitol Commission, which traveled all over Burope and spent 
| $79,000 without any authority of law except that resolution. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the Senate of the 
United States has authority to.add all the officers it may please 
without regard to the action of the House? It will be very 
valuable to the Senate if—— 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I take the position that, as a 
matter of constitutional authority this House has the right to 


create such offices.as it deems proper independent of the Senate | 


and to abolish them at will independent of the Senate or in- 


ing them or independent of any law that may have been passed | 


through the two Houses and signed by the President. 
these offices within the House, not offices outside. 

Mr. MANN. This House has no greater authority as to 
House offices than the Senate has as to Senate offices. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly not; I agree with the 
gentleman as to that, but I take the position that the Senate 
has fhe same absolute power over its officers that we have in 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Iam sorry to hear the gentleman give expres- 
sion to that opinion, which I do not think is well founded, but 


That is, 


if it were well founded—well, I am not going te say, because | 
we have to deal with the Senate in a proper and parliamentary | 


way 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yielded for a question, and I do 
not want the gentleman ‘to take up so much of my time. 
Mr. MANN. We have all day before us. 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. My time is limited to 20 minutes, 
Mr. MANN. We will get you some more. 
Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 


the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr, LLOYD. The gentleman has reference to the life of the 
present Congress, has he not—— 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. LLOYD. When the gentleman says that we have the 
right to control offices and abolish any we desire? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The gentleman from Illinois will 
understand before I get through that my statement refers to the 
powers of the present Congress, and I.am coming to that later. 
It is held repeatedly ‘in ‘the precedents, and they are uniform, 
that mo preceding Congress has the right or power to bind a 
future Congress by resolution or by an act of Congress, and it 
therefore follows where authority is vestefi in either body by 
the Constitution as when ft says each House, it means either 
House independent of the other body, independent of the action 
of the other body, and clearly gives each House absolute con- 
trol over ‘the creation of its officers, and it necessarily follows 
it has the same power to destroy that it has to create. The 
Constitution gives the House absolute power over the rules 
and preceedings of the body, and it gives the House power to 
modify those rules from time to time. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certairily. 

Mr. CANNON. I quite agree with the gentleman that under 
the Constitution the House may choose its help or its officers. 
But how are they to'be paid? I take it ‘that they are to be paid 
‘rom the contingent fund, as this provides? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. ‘The gentleman is cor- 
vect xs to that proposition. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not true that the House can not appro- 
priate ‘by itself for a contingent fund? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. So that, after all, fortunately, not so far as 
the House is concerned, but so far as another body is con- 
cerned, I am very glad that the House, as well.as the Senate, 
must agree to the appropriation, and then that it shall be ap- 
proved by the President. And then, if I do not worry the 
gentleman, just for a minute I want to make a little statement 
along that Tine. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. My time is limited, but I will 
yield to ithe gentleman. 

Mr, LLOYD. I will extend the time of the gentleman from 


Mr. CANNON. Now, to illustrate: When I last inquired, 

the Senate, consisting of a body probably of 92 Members, had 
nmruch expense in running that body as 

was before this preposed action. And 

call the attention of the gentleman 

‘by a resolution under the law, as it 

existed, namely, that expenditures from the contingent fund 
should be paid on the certificate . Secretary, created the 


They exhausted the contingent fund and made a deficiency in 
the appropriation to carry on the business of the Senate, and 
when the appropriation to supply that deficiency came up this 
House would not assent to it until the Senate assented to an 
amendment te the law to the effect that the expenditures of 
both the House aud the Senate should be audited by the Treasury 
Department. So ‘that, if we exhaust this contingent fund. the 


| employees that we create, as we have the power to do, must de- 
dependent of any act or resolution of a former Congress creat- | 





| 


| salaries in the aggregate amount to $10,000. 


pend for their pay upon an appropriation in which the Senate 
and the President would participate. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with 
the distinguished gentleman from Ilinois upon that proposition, 
but he fails to see or to understand the real purpose of this 
resolution. We only create officers under the resolution whose 
We propose to 
abolish officers whose combined salaries amount to something 
like $180,000. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the Senate has no contro! whatever over the question 
of abolishing these House officers. The money is already appro 
priated for them in the current appropriations, it is true; but 
if the ‘places are abolished it will lapse into the Treasury, and 
the difliculty suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, to my 
mind, is one of small consideration in view of the general pur- 
poses of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Tf the gentleman will allow me, I am not 
opposing the resolution. I am quite content that the majority, 
in its wisdom, shall fill offices that are authorized by law; and 
yet, if the gentleman will allow me, I expect in the future life 


| of the Sixty-second Congress, in large part, to see in resolutions 
The SPEAKER. Dees the gentleman from Arkansas yield to | 
| on Accounts, necessary employees picked up galore. 


reported by my genial friend, the chairman of the Committee 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to go 
into the merits of the proposition. 

We are acting in response to a caucus resolution. The Com- 
mittee on Accounts investigated, or made a further investiga- 
tion, of the question, and we came to the conclusion—the 
Democratic members of that committee—that we could abolish 
these offices and make the several changes proposed without 
detriment to the service. And I think the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], unless in some way the 
present Committee on Accounts is changed, will not see these 
officers reinstated from time to time. Im all frankness, it may 
be that it will be necessary for the Committee on Accounts to 
restore or recreate some of these offices or to establish or to 
create new offices in the future. I would not say to the con- 
trary. The exigencies of the occasion might require it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is it not also possible, but 
probable, that the Committee on Accounts will have occasion 
to discontinue other useless offices that have been carried on the 
rolls for the iast few years? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think so. I want to make my 
statement, and when I am through I will be very giad to 
further yield to gentlemen, if I have any time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. For just a moment. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I understoed you to say that by this resolu- 
tion you abolished offices to the amount of $180,000? I call the 
gentleman’s attention te the fact that on page 4 of the 
REcorpD—— 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I should have said that this reso 
lution and joint resolution 75 abolishes offices to the amount of 
about $119,000. 

Mr. OLMSTED (continuing). That the net saving under 
this resolution is stated to be $182,000 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Approximately so, under the caucu 
resolution, but I hope the gentleman will not take up any mor 
of my time on that preposition. I decline to yield further fo: 
the present. 

The SPEAKER. 
yield. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I decline to yield further for the 
present, Mr. Speaker, because I want to explain this resolution 
Now, we made an investigation; we appointed subcommitt« 
to confer with the Speaker, with the Sergeant at Arms, wil! 
the Clerk, and with the Doorkeeper in regard to these officers 
that are proposed to be abolished, and as to the great bulk of 
them we found no protest whatsoever against their abolition. 
Those officials agreed that they ought to be abolished. We were 
informed by some of the new officers of the House, elected since 
the opening of Congress, that they could not find or iocate some 
of these employees, and yet they are on the rolls drawing their 


The gentleman from Arkansas declines to 
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pay. They could not locate them. They do not know where 
they are and never saw them. 

Now, to give you an example of the necessity of this reso- 
lution, I want to take up just one illustration as a sample of 
how offices have been duplicated and multiplied unnecessarily, 
and that relates to the Journal clerk’s office and the bill clerk’s 
office and the various other clerks in that department. I just 
want to call your attention to them. Here they are: Journal 
clerk, $4,000; assistant Journal clerk, $2,200; index clerk, $2,500; 
assistant index clerk, $1,700; stenographer to the Journal clerk, 
$980; janitor for index room, $840; janitor to Journal clerk, 
$720; printing and bill clerk, $2,700; assistant printing and bill 
clerk, $1,800; notification clerk, $2,300; distributing clerk, 
$2,250; document and bill clerk, $2,100; resolution and petition 
clerk, $2,000; printing and document clerk, $2,000. It is diffi- 
cult to see how they could get up so many variations on the 
word “ clerk” in this department. There are 14 different officers 
in this division of the Clerk’s office alone, aggregating in sal- 
aries $28,900. 

Now, what do they do? They take care of the Journal and 
the bills. We propose to abolish them all except the Journal 
clerk, at $4,000, and create a chief bill clerk, at $3,000, and 
four assistants, at $6,000; one stenographer, at $1,000; making 
seven in all, whose aggregate salaries will be $14,000, instead 
of $28,900, thus saving more than one-half the amount now 
paid for this particular service. 

Now, the Committee on Accounts was not able to bring in 
this action without protest and objection. It was insisted that 
an index clerk for the Journal was absolutely essential. It 
was insisted that we had to have the index clerk. Under the 
existing law there is an index clerk and an assistant index 
clerk. The index clerk receives $2,500 and the assistant index 
clerk receives $1,700. But we have got a law on the subject 
of indexing. In the printing and binding act, which was ap- 
proved January 12, 1895, and has not been amended or repealed 
expressly, we have this provision—section 14: 

The Joint Committee on Printing shall designate to the Public Printer 
a competent person to prepare the semimonthly and session index to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, ani shall fix and regulate the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the Public Printer for said work and direct the form 
and manner of its publication and distribution. 

That index is made at the office of the Public Printer. Now, 
the Journal must be kept by the Journal clerk. It must be 
printed, and the rules of the House require that it shall be 
properly indexed. But it is clearly apparent that if the men 
who index the CoNnGREsstonaL Recorp index it properly and 
correctly the Journal clerk’s work in indexing the Journal is 
very simple, because the index to the ConeressionaLt ReEcorp 
must contain everything that is provided for in the Journal 
kept by the Journal clerk. There must be a note made of every 
motion, bill, or resolution considered, proceeding had, or order 
made, and of all amendments thereto. If the index to the 
Recorp is properly kept—and I take it for granted that it is— 
the Journal clerk can very easily make a correct and accurate 
index of the Journal therefrom. Under the new arrangement 
of officers the men in the Journal clerk’s office, the chief bill 
clerk, and his four assistants will be busy men during the ses- 
sions of Congress. They have an enormous amount of work to 
do when the House is in session. There can be no doubt of 
that. But at the close of the session, after the adjournment of 
Congress, they are not so crowded with work, and under the 
rearrangement of these offices the Journal clerk, with the aid 
of the bill clerk and his four assistants, can certainly, with the 
aid of the ConcrressIoNaAL Recorp index, made at the office of 
the Public Printer, prepare without difficulty or undue delay 
an accurate and complete index to the Journal. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the gentleman understand that the 
work of this index clerk is indispensable to the getting out of 
the index which is carried with the temporary issues of the 
Recorp during the session of Congress? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I have just read the law, which 
makes it the duty of the Committee on Printing to designate to 
the Public Printer a competent person for that purpose, and to 
keep up that index. I am insisting that the law as it is written 
shall be enforced, and that we should not have the additional 
help of an index clerk at $2,500 a year, and an assistant index 
clerk at $1,700 a year, to do what the law enjoins upon the 
Public Printer to do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman on 
account of the interruptions to which he has been subjected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I hope the gentleman will not in- 
terrupt me at this stage; but I will yield for one question. I 
have some other matters I want to discuss. 


Mr. MANN. 
resolution. 
ruptions. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I say I am willing. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask about the index clerk that 1) 
gentleman has just referred to. Does the gentleman think i: 
the duty of the Printing Office to make up the index of ; 
ReEcorD which we receive? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. That is what the law says. § 
tion 14 of the printing act so provides. I understand that 
index to the CoNGREssSIONAL Recorp which we receive is 1 
at the Printing Office. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think there would be any 
economy effected by having the Printing Office do it, where jt 
may not be properly done, instead of having it done under ihe 
control of the Journal clerk? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I do not think there would be 
economy in duplicating the work, but this resolution proposes 
to cut out the index clerk and let the man designated to the 
Public Printer by the Committee on Printing do it, as prescri})o 
by the printing act, which has not been repealed, and is now in 
force; and my information is, as already stated, that they | 
index the RrEcorp. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. They do not ( 
The index of the Recorp is made down here in a room by two 
clerks, both of whom are busily engaged. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I have been down there. They 
use the Rrcorp index in preparing the index for the Journa). 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman speak from experience? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I decline to yield further at this 
time, because I want to discuss another matter. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman declines to give information, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The gentleman from Illinois may 
put it that way, if he desires, but I want to discuss some other 
matters. If I have the time, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois later. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is not willing to answer ques 
tions when he is in charge of this matter, he will have to hive 
a quorum present to proceed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is not in order 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman in charge of a bill ought to | 
willing to give information concerning it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman for a 
question for information. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman just stated that he would not 
yield and cut off the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gar 
I have no question to ask now, but I think we are entitle! | 
that consideration from the gentleman, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. If the gentleman has no question 
I will proceed. 

Now, there is another matter which this resolution prop 
to change, and that is in regard to the Clerk’s document room. 
The printing act which I have referred to, section 60, approved 
January 12, 1895, in effect abolished the Clerk’s document 
room and provided for the transfer of the documents kept in 
that room to the House document room, under the contro! 
and custody of the Doorkeeper. 

There is a clause in the act providing that this provision 
shall not take effect until the first day of the next session of 
Congress, and when the first day of the next session of Cvn- 
gress arrived a special employee, by a simple resolution of tle 
House, was appointed to take charge of these documents. A 
little later on there was appointed a document clerk, and a lit- 
tle later there was appointed a superintendent of documents 
in the Clerk’s document room and then an assistant, and it 
has been running in that way without any legal status of exist- 
ence since 1895. One of these employees received a salary of 
$1,900 per annum, another $1,800, another $1,585, and anotlir 
$980 


The gentleman is undertaking to explain | 
I think he ought to be willing to submit to in 


an) 


This resolution intends to carry into effect the provisions © 
the printing act referred to, which, after an exhaustive ex: 
ination and report, was passed by the Congress, and has never 
been carried into effect. Now, the Clerk’s document room, 4s 
at present administered, deals with only three propositions, an 
I will mention those of least importance first. Throngh it are 
distributed the congressional boxes, three in number, deliver! 
to each Member of Congress, for frankable matter. The Clerk 
has a manual of the rules of the House printed, and this has 
been distributed through the Clerk’s document room. T's 


resolution provides that hereafter the manual of the rules, 
when printed, shall be delivered to the folding room, to tle 
credit of the individual Member, and be allotted to the Mem- 
bers as other public documents, which, I think, is a much bett r 
system than the one in use at present. The only other func 
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tion of the Clerk’s document room ‘s that of looking after orders 
and requisitions fo. binding documents for Members. We pro- 
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vide in this resolution that the custody of such documents shall | 


go into the hands of the Doorkeeper, and be kept in the I 


House | 


document room, and that the Doorkeeper shall keep a separate 


file of all documents delivered to the Clerk under the different 


provisions of the law, and that they shall be distributed only | 


upon the requisition of the Clerk himself, and that the Clerk 
shall detail from his force some one to keep a record of the 
requisitions and orders of Members of Congress for the binding 
of public documents. 

We did not abolish the Clerk’s document room because it has 
been abolished for all these years. We simply provide a means 
whereby the purpose of the Congress when it adopted the pro- 
vision referred to in the printing act, which has not in any way 
been repealed, may be carried into effect. We do not see the 
necessity for having two document rooms, one under the Clerk 
and the other under the Doorkeeper, so we transfer these docu- 
ments to the custody of one man, the Doorkeeper, who has 
charge of the House document room, and provide that the 


Olerk, without extra pay, shall designate some member of his | 


force to take care of orders for binding documents and keep a 
record thereof. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to explain the statement to which 
my attention was called by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a few moments ago. I want to state briefly what is proposed in 
this caueus resolution, and I will ask to publish the caucus 
resolution as an appendix to my remarks. This resolution fol- 
lows literally all the recommendations of the caucus resolution. 
In the first place by its provisions we abolish under the Speaker 
3 places, under the Clerk 32, under the Sergeant at Arms, in- 
cluding the House Office police, 9, under the Doorkeeper 27. 
That makes 71 that this resolution proposes to abolish. Now, 
the joint resolution 75 provides for the abolishment of 35 of 
the Capitol police force, and that would make 106 all told, if 
both of these resolutions should pass, that would be abolished. 

Under the caucus resolution it is provided that hereafter the 
extra month’s pay shall not be paid to the officers and em- 
ployees of the House. We are not criticizing anybody for that 
practice. We know it was popular with the officers, but we 
do not think it is right or proper nor a fair way to do. If 
their salaries ought to be increased, we believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States ought to assume the responsibility | 
for raising them, and let it go to the country as their true sala- | 
ries. So we have declared as a party against the policy of this 
extra month’s pay, and it is not necessary for the Committee on 
Accounts to take any further step in that direction, except to 
observe our determination to refuse it when the time comes, 
The Democratic House proposes to decline to vote away the 
people’s money as a gratuity to Government officials. 

When we adopted the rules we abolished a number of com- 
mittees of the House that we deemed useless and unnecessary. 
The saving, accurately figured, on this item is somewhat less 
than was reported in the caucus resolution. It is estimated in 
the caucus resolution at $10,000, but the actual saving by reason 
of the abolishment of six committees in the committee report 
accompanying this resolution is $5,709. 

Resolution 128, now under consideration, provides for the 
abolishment of offices, to take effect on the 15th of May, whose 
aggregate salaries as carried to-day on the pay roll are 
$92,010. Deduct from this amount the salaries of new offices 
created in this resolution, $10,000, and it leaves a net saving 
under this resolution of $82,010. Add to this the salaries of 
the Capitol police force proposed to be dispensed with by House 
joint resolution 75, which would be $36,900. Average amount 
saved per session by abolishing six committees, $5,709, and an 
amount equal to one month’s extra pay to officers and em- 
ployees of the House, the practice of granting which is to be 
discontinued (estimated), $65,000 (the amount for second ses- 
sion Sixty-first Congress was $65,303.78), less one-twelfth of 
salaries discontinued, $10,742.50, which would leave a net 
saving for discontinuing that practice of $54,257.50, or a grand 
total, when all these recommendations are carried into effect, of 
$179,294.50. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
and print in connection with them the report and also 

the resolution adopted by the Democratic caucus. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
of course I do not intend to do, the gentleman stated he 


| 128, declaring vacant certain offices in the 


| reducing the Capitol police force, 
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intends of 


remarks. 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. As 
Mr. MANN. Does he intend | 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The report is as follows: 


(H. Rept. No. 25, 


to publish the caucus resolution as a_ part his 


an 


onn 


addendum to my remarks. 
it in the « resolution ? 
Yes; th lution. 


Liat ‘ 
a pause.] 


ntire 
ntire resc 


{After The 


62d Cong., Ist s¢ 

OF THE HOUSE OF RI 
BE DECLARED VACANT AND ALOLISHED 

The Committee om Accounts, to whom w: 


rs re 


1 Ti 


-ferr l : 
service the H 

and for other purposes, have considered the 
recommend its adoption with the following amendments: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “ first” and insert “ fifteenth.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “eleven,” insert “and the said enu- 
merated offices are hereby abolished as offices of the House of Repr 
sentatives.” 

Page 4, line 17, strike out “ first” and insert “ fift 

This resolution is in conformity with and carries eut the mandate of 
the Democratic Party expressed at a caucus of a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives elected to = Sixty-second Congress, held on April 1, 1011, 
in so far as a simple resolution of the House can do so. It is also the 
purpose of the ¢ omantttes on Accounts, pursuant to the Demoeratic cau 
cus action on said date, to recommend the passage of a joint resolution 

the concurrence of the Senate being 
necessary to effect this reform, inasmuch as members of the Capitol 
police force are appointed under the law one-half by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate and one-half by the Sergeant at Arms of the H : 

These several propositions, if adopted, will effect economy and re 
trenchment in the service of the House of Representatives by the aboll- 
tion, practically, of offices deemed useless, thereby saving $128,910 per 
year. And having thus set its own house in order, a majority of the 
gecute’s Representatives charged with the conduct of the business of the 

use of Representatives as now organized can and will with good 
_, in good faith, and consistently proceed earnestly and vigor 

rosecute investigations of every branch of the Government service, 

er authority of a resolution already adopted by the House, with a 
view to the abolition of useless offices, and to effect re ‘ms and greater 
economy in the expenditure of vast sums of the pe ; money. The 
comparatively small saving effecte d fin the Hous e its e If is an index of 
what may be accomplished in the wider field of governmental activities, 
and an earnest of the purpose of » dominant party in the House to 
fulfill its promise of economy, consistent with good service, made to the 
people last year. 

Returning to a discussion of the Democratic caucus 
mittee on Accounts calls attention to the fact that already that 
of the caucus mandate for the abolition of six useless committees « 
House has been carried out in the new rules by the omission of the 
following committees, namely: Pacific Railroads, Manufactures, Militia, 
Private Land Claims, Levees and Im iprovements of the Mississippi River, 
Ventilation and Acoustics. 

Each of these committees in the last Congress, excepting Ventilation 
and Acoustics, had a session clerk at $6 per day, and the Committees on 
Pacific Railroads, Manufactures, and Levecs and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River had the services in part of messenger-janitors at $60 
per month; and each committee had a reom which has been assigned 
in this Congress for the use of w: king committees. The saving thus 
effected is not alone in actual money, but in much-needed space as well. 
Taking the figures of the long and short session s of the Sixty-firs 
gress and adding them together to get the average expenditure | year 
for clerical and messenger-janitor service for the committees imed, 
exclusive of Ventilation and Acoustics, it ppears that the saving } 
$11,418, divided thus: Five clerks, at $6 per day, long « ion, 6 
months 27 days, $6,180; short session, 3 months 25 days, $3,510; 
3 messenger-janitors, long session, $1,194; short session, $534; total, 
$11,418. 

This resolution makes vacant on and after May 
ishes offices and employments in the service of the 
tives the titles and salaries of which are 
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Sergeant at Arms’ office. 


a ee $1, 800 
PO EA EE 1, 200 
Police force, House Office Building: 

I a apie hinted la ieipentitntiictinscnmsinneneitiinnn 1, 600 

uy Ta 1, 200 

Five privates ($1,050 each) ...........__.______ 5, 250 

$11, 050 
Office of the Doorkeeper. 
OT ee  enwiibuws 1, 200 
Se eel rina nm aow 2, 500 
Two attendants in old library space ($1,500 each)__.__ 3, 000 
I i ne ce lemiees 2, 000 
Tn kc cmbsavadenii 1, 600 
ew demutasiicnemnaninananian 1, 200 
Second assistant foreman._..................._._.. 1, 200 
Two night watchmen ($720 each)--.....-_._.------ 1, 440 
Nine messengers ($1,180 each) .......-_____________ 10, 620 
a a ala rpnesetiasieenainsitoie 4, 320 
EPG IE EE LE EC 820 
One laborer in water-closet........._..._...-_--.--_. 84 
30, 740 


The resolution also provides for the services of five clerks and one 
stenographer in the office of the Clerk in lieu of the clerks and stenog- 
rapher to be dispensed with, their compensation to be paid out of the 
rem + pam fund of the House until otherwise provided for by law, 
o wit: 


nn AO, <n a ein $3, 000. 00 
4 assistants, at $1,500 each__________-_-__ _.. 6, 000. 00 
na a cnlanemesiabundenicblbatie 1, 000. 00 











SUMMARY. 
Number of offices dispensed with (H. Res. 128): 
Neen ee a canbe cigabendilintiete 3 
CN ie cabanas 82 
Sergeant at Arms’ office, including House Office Build- 
noe ae nae te Rei icin tn ental eos lil nigeraiemmatinanainionae 9 
a  ctnkseiiuaiaenmunantnnpansiiaticiine 27 


71 
Comite: Solice (m. J. Bes. 76) 1.5. cue 85 





Total salaries of offices dispensed with : 
TI Te ie ncetmdigenes eres $ 
Clerk’s office 4 
Sergeant at Arms’ office, including House 

AC I a 1 
i ee eae 30, 740. 00 





————_—— 92,010.00 
Deduct salaries of new offices created in Clerk's office, 
Se Tan: TRU a ccshtenslisinntbberimmnitle 10, 000. 00 
Net saving under this resolution.___.__._.._.._______- 82, 010. 00 
To which add salaries of Capitol police proposed to 
be dispensed with by House joint resolution 75_._._. 36, 900. 00 
Average amount sav per session by abolishing six 
I eiiet dh Girtinendllct ataliniiniidn > calls tite in anes atin cyan seen wo nant 5, 709. 00 


And an amount equal to one month's extra pay to 
officers and employees of the House, the practice of 
anting which is to be discontinued (estimated), 
$65,000 the amount for 2d sess. 6ist Cong. was 
65,303.7 3) less one-twelfth of salaries discontin- 
OU SCUAI Nicaig ineh Acltectens 54, 257. 50 


Grand total saved under House resolution 128, 

House joint resolution 75, and by discontin- 

uance of extra month's pay, pursuant to Demo- 
NE SES 179, 294. 50 
The provision in the accompanying resolution for one chief bill clerk 
at $3,000 per annum, four assistants, at $1,500 per annum each, and 
one stenographer, at $1,000 per annum, in the Clerk’s office is made 
necessary because of the discontinuance of certain clerks whose duties 
are to be consolidated and hereafter performed by the chief bill clerk 
and his assistants. This arrangement, it is believed, will result in 
efficient service by the application of more modern methods than at 
present used, The poate and bill clerk and his assistant, the notifi- 
cation clerk, the distributing clerk, the document and bill clerk, the 
resolution and petition clerk, and the printing and document clerk re- 
ceive and prepare for printing keep records of, notify Members and 
committees of the status of, make transcripts of, and distribute all leg- 
islative propositions, such as bills, joint resolutions, simple and concur- 
rent resolutions, executive and miscellaneous documents, reports, peti- 
tions, memorials, etc. This work will be brought under one head (the 
chief bill clerk), greatly simplified, and much duplication and unneces- 

ny work eliminated. 

he methods in vogue in connection with some of this work are cum- 
bersome and primitive. In large, unwieldy books is kept the parlia- 
mentary history of each proposition, bill, resolution, etc. This system 
is about 50 years old. ere is no eer index, and dependence must 
largely be placed in the semimonthly index of the .ConeressionaL 
Recorp. A card system would serve both the purpose of identifying a 
particular measure and showing its status. The system introduced and 
operated by the notification clerk during the last three Congresses has 
served the Ba oon of keep Members and committees advised of 
every stage in the progress of a bill after it has been reported from a 
committee, and also as a current and permanent index and record. 
With its enl: ment so as to embrace a few other necessary features, 
the consdlidation of all of the offices mentioned may readily be made 
and the work carried on with equal dispatch and ciency. The cleri- 
cal force remain at the disposal of the Clerk, beg my with the pro- 
chief bill clerk and his four assistants, be —_ in the 
udgment of your committee, for the proper transaction of the business 


uestion, 
Providing chief bill clerk with four assistants without desig- 
nating titles to Indicate the character of the duties to be gertersend 
by them leaves discretionary with the Clerk of the House their assign- 
ment to any necessary duty. And we think that if this practice ob- 
tained t the en service of the House the work of the 
various departments would be more evenly distributed among the 
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clerks at less expense, and the multiplication of new offices when pow 
duties arise avoided to some extent. The giving of titles to offices } 
served to fasten such offices on the permanent rolls, however tem 
rary may have been thre object which called them into being, anq ; 
confine the occupants to the specified work indicated by the tit); 
matter how great the exigency that made necessary the ser vice< 
such clerk. These conditions and the law forbidding transfers ara 
responsible and have furnished the reasons or excuse in the past . 
creating new offices to meet each new requirement, notwithstandin. 
the fact that a number of well-paid clerks with titles are or should 
available for every exigency. e law referred to is as follows: 

“Hereafter employees of the House of Representatives under ;) 
Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, and Postmaster shall oniy }) 
signed to and engaged upon the duties of the positions to which +) 
are appointed and for which compensation is provided, except in 
of emergency or congestion of public business incident to the clos, 

a session of Congress or other like cause an employee or employees | 

be assigned or required to aid in the discharge of the duties of : 
other employee or employees, and in the discretion of the Doork 
not more than one folder may, if necessary, be assigned to do clerj 
work under the direction of the foreman of the folding room, but «|| 
assignments made hereunder shall be without additional compensation 
and shall not constitute the basis of a claim therefor.” (From tho 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act of Mar. 3, 1901, 
Supp. R. 8., vol. 2, p. 1530.) 

This provision was, in part, the result of the so-called Moody inyestj- 
gation, and effectually stopped a practice of transfers and the payinien: 
of extra compensation; but it has also resulted, as before stated, in 
preventing the use of employees for new duties and in the creation 
new offices. As illustrating the extent to which the practice of giving 
titles to offices has gone, it is only necessary to mention those of print- 
ing and bill clerk, assistant printing and bill clerk, document ani 
clerk, printing and document clerk, document clerk, each and al! of 
whom have like and similar duties, and who could as well have been 
designated by the generic term “ clerk’ or “assistant” and assigned to 
any necessary duty. This plan if generally adopted would, of course, 
require classification of salaries, which is not our present purpose. JT). 
principle involved is carried out in our recommendation of “four a 
sistants ” to the chief bill clerk. 

The stenographer provided for at $1,000 per annum is to be in lieu 
of the assistant Journal clerk, at $2,200, and the steno: papher to t 
Journal clerk, at $980, as it is believed that the Journal clerk wil! be 
amply provided with assistance with the use of a stenographer. 

The Committee on Accounts was designated by the Democratic caucus 
of April 1, 1911, as the committee properly to make recommendat 
to the House carrying out the wishes of the caucus. And the Con- 
mittee on Accounts has carefully considered various methods of pro- 
cedure, concluding that the present House of Representatives has 
stitutional power at will to dispense with offices in its own servi 
to create other offices it may deem necessary by simple res 
of the House regardless of what the House in a previous Congre 
have provided for its own service either by statute or resolution 
Therefore we recommend the adoption of a simple resolution declaring 
certain offices vacant on and after May 15, 1911, and another res 
tion substituting therefor certain new offices, fewer in number. The 
effect of the adoption of this resolution will be to separate on said d 
from the service of the House the present incumbents of the offices made 
vacant and to abolish such offices. 

The salaries already aqproptiated for such offices for the balance « 
this fiscal year, ending June 30, 1911, and for the entire fisc:! 
ending June 30, 1912, will be covered back into the Treasury; in {::t, 
they will not be withdrawn from the Treasury, for the Clerk of the 
House, in executing the resolution, will not make requisition on | 
Secretary of the Treasury, and consequently no warrant wil! 

The Clerk’s annual report of expenditures will show unexpende:| 
ances for the remainder of the present and for the whole of the | 
fiscal year under the heading “ Salaries, officers and employees.” ‘| 

at the ensuing regular session, when the legislative appropriatio: 

is formulated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the salaries 
of the offices now made vacant will be, in accordance with this 
lution, omitted altogether from the bill. This method your com: 
recommends. It is direct, and admits of no delay in its execu 
Then, if thought necessary or advisable, the House may follow up | 
action and leisurely pass a joint resolution repealing the provisions 0! 
the legislative, executive, and judicial eae acts of June 17, 
1910, and March 4, 1911, making appropriations for the specific oi!ices 
in question. This course was suggested instead of that we recommen 
as —— the only legal method whereby the House may act in ihe 
matter. But we are convinced that it perfectly competent for the 
House to follow the method first outlined. Moreover, concurrence of 
the Senate and the approval of the President is necessary for the }:.-- 
sage of a joint resolution, and that body may not act at once, if it 
acts at all. 

It is inconceivable that the House can not independently of oi) 
the Senate and President regulate its internal affairs to the extent 
abolishing and creating its own officers and employees. Because a 
former House chose to maintain and appropriate for certain offices i: 
the service of the House is no good reason bene this present Hi: 
should be bound by that action, any more than that the rules of the 
last Congress are or should be the rules of this Congress. Under the 
Constitution each House may determine the rules of its proceedinss. 
(Art. I, sec. 5, par. 2.) 

The Constitution (Art. I, sec. 2, par. 5) also declares: “ The Hous: 
of Representatives shall choose their S er and other officers. . 

The rule of the House (Rule It) provides that each officer elected |y 
the House “shall appoint all of the employees of his department pr- 
vided for by law.” Judge William Lawren for many years Comp 
troller of the Treasury, and a Member of House, whose lezal 
learning and experience made him an authority on questions of constit\'- 
tional and parliamentary law, in commenting on rule (which has 
been the rule for many years}, said : 

“It is well settled that when authority is gun to a designated 
officer to appoint any person in his discretion an office, and the is w 
does not give the incumbent a right to hold the same for any speci!«! 

riod, the po of removal and of filling the va thereby made is 

° 


dental the authority to appoint. Toles Lawrences cited 2 
Story Const., 4th ed., par. 1537, First Comptroller's Decisions, Vol. V, 
 * ; 
P we believe that one to this principle it would be entirely within 
their power for the Speaker, the Clerk, the t at Arms, and 


the. Doorkeeper to remove from the incumbents of the offices now 
in question, and to refrain from appointing their successors. Tic 
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object sought could thus be accomplished in a very simple way. But 
we believe the transaction should be by order of the House and pub- 
licly recorded, as we propose. 

Judge Lawrence, in the same decision, says: 

“The Revised Statutes (sec. 53) have created certain officers of the 
House. But each House has power to appoint other officers of its own 
creation, and to remove, and even to refuse to employ, those provided 
for by a statute of a previous Congress. The right to create appro- 
priate offices, and to appoint officers, is given by the Constitution, and 
can not be taken away by a statute not assented to by the Congress 
affected thereby. A right or power given by the Constitution can not 
be taken away by a statute.” 

And further on in the same decision: 

«“* * * the House of the Forty-seventh had no power to provide 
a Speaker or any other officer for the House of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, because the Constitution gives to the House of each Congress the 
sole, uncontrolled, and independent power to choose and remove all its 
own officers at pleasure. Even a statute enacted by the Forty-seventh 
Congress could not take from the House of the Forty-eighth Congress its 
power to choose all its own officers. Such statute would be void. This 
appears so clearly by the words of the Constitution that no argument 
seems necessary to prove it. Neither the House of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, nor even a statute, could continue Grayson in office during 
any part of the Forty-eighth Congress against the choice or direction 
of the House of the latter Congress. If this could be done, a Speaker 
could equally, by the same forms, be imposed on the present House. 
The attempt to do so would be absurd.” 

The case under discussion at that time and decided by Judge Lawrence 
January 11, 1884 (1-48), was that of Davidson, appointed to succeed 
Grayson, whose aeeenent by name was authorized by a resolution 
adopted by the House in the Forty-seventh Congress, known as “ House 
appointees’ case,” and the question raised was as to “ the authority of 
the House of Representatives of one Congress to remove a person hold- 
ing his appointment under a statute enacted by or under color of a 
resolution of the House of a prior Congress.” The syllabus, paragraphs 
5 and 6, says: 

“An act of Congress may continue the existence of such office or 
employment for either House of Congress, and may provide for the 
payment of the officer or employee so appointed, even after the Con- 
gress during which he was appointed has expired. 

“But the House of Representatives of a subsequent Congress may 
remove any officer or employee so continued, and appoint another in his 
stead, or, M rule, authorize any proper officer to do so.” 

This decision has not been reversed by any succeeding comptroller. 

It will be observed that Judge Lawrence throughout applies the term 
“ officers” to other than those elected by the House, i. e., those com- 
monly called “employees.” In this he seems to have been fully justi- 
fied and sustained. On June 11, 1886 (1-49), the legislative appro- 
priation bill was under consideration in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, when the Clerk read the following para- 
graphs relating to employees in the office of Doorkeeper: 

“For one employee (John T. Chancey), $1,500.” 

And also the following: 

“Assistant Doorkeeper (George A. Bacon), to be employed in the 
document room, $2,000.” 

Mr. Bustace Gibson, of West Virginia, made the point of order that 
-—— eaizat not be designated on an appropriation bill. 

fter debate, the Chairman, Mr. James iH Blount, of Georgia, said: 

“The Constitution gives to each House the right to select its own 
officers. The rules of this House prescribe the mode of choosing its 
officers here designated, to wit: e Doorkeeper shall designate his 
subordinates. It is done by virtue of the Constitution and has the full 
force of law, which will disputed nowhere. Therefore the Chair 
thinks it is not in order to attempt on an appropriation bill to change 
a rule of this House. * * * It has been shown that Mr. Bacon, 
for instance, might be designated in this way by virtue of a resolution 
adopted by the House in 1881 (naming him) * * *. The Chair 
ean not understand that in any other way than as related to that 
House. It can not be believed the purpose of the resolution was to be 
perpetuated in other Houses in violation of the Constitution providing 
each House shall appoint its own officers. The Chair therefore sus- 
tains the point of order.” (Hinds’ Precedents, Vol. IV, sec. 3819.) 

We fail to find any decision contrary to the foregoing, although the 
practice still obtains, in a few instances, of designating subordinate 
officers of the House by name in an appropriation bill, but this has been 
permitted because the point against such provisions has not been raised. 

Again, in Ordway’s case, Judge Lawrence, comptrolle?, says: 

“The House resolution of June 18, 1878, does not per se give a con- 
tinuing authority to select or employ a person to prepare an index. It 
could not give authority to a committee of a subsequent House.” (First 
Comptroller's Decisions, Vol. IV, p. 529.) 

There are instances where the House dismissed its officers (Hinds’ 
Precedents, Vol. I, secs. 287, 290) and other instances where it declared 
vacant the offices of Doorkeeper and Postmaster (Hinds’ Precedents, 
Vol. I, sees. 288, 289, 292). 

Your committee adopts the view so clearly expressed by Judge Law- 
rence that each House has power to remove, and even refuse to employ, 
officers provided for by a statute of a vee Congress, and that each 
House has the sole, uncontrolled, and independent power to choose and 
remove all its own officers at pleasure, and therefore recommends that 
certain offices be declared vacant. 

Among the offices which the resolution declares vacant are a superin- 
tendent, special ree document clerk, and assistant in the Clerk’s 
document room, consti uting its clerical force. The duties of these offi- 
cers are chiefly to keep the files of documents delivered to the Clerk’s 
office under the law, including testimony in contested-election cases, to 
receive and record requisitions of Members for binding documents, to 
distribute the Manual and Digest of the Rules and Practice of the House, 
and to distribute packing boxes to Members. It is proposed by the reso- 
lution to transfer the files of documents, reports, and testimony to the 
House t room, there to be kept separate and apart from other 
files and be distributed only upon the written order of the Clerk. 

Section 54 the printing and binding act of January 12, 1895, pro- 
vides that 20 copies of each unbound document and report of the usual 
number shall be delivered to the Clerk’s office of the House. 
They have been kept in two large rooms on the basement floor, near the 
restaurant, and under this resolution may remain there or be trans- 

House document room or other suitable place, but wherever 
kept will be hereafter in the custody of the Doorkeeper. The force of 
assistants in the House document room is ample to keep and distribute 
these which would be called for only when the regular sup- 
ply failed. That force aiso is ample for the work of filling requisitions 
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for binding, and sonie duplication of work will be avoided by having it 
done in the House «locument room. ‘The documents, in the main, first 
come from that room anyhow, and instead of being sent to the Clerk's 
document room and thence to the bindery, they will go, by one handling. 
direct from the House document_room to the bindery. The duty of 
keeping an account thereof devolves by law upon the Clerk, who is 
directed by the resolution to detail a clerk from his office to perform 
this duty without extra compensation. ‘The law as to this special bind 
ing says: 

“ Each Senator and Representative shall be entitled to the binding in 
half morocco, or material no more expensive, of but one 





copy of each 


public document to which he may be entitled, an account of which, with 
each Senator and Representative, shall be kept by the Secretary and 
Clerk, respectively.” (Sec. 99, act of Jan. 12, 1895.) 

It is also proposed that the Manual and Digest of the Rules and 


Practice of the House shall be distributed to Members, Delegates, and 
Resident Commissioners through the folding room, as are other 
documents under the law, which is as follows: 

“All reports or documents to be distributed for Senators, Rep 
sentatives, and Delegates shall be folded and distributed from the 1: 
ing rooms, unless otherwise ordered, and each Senator, Representatiy 
and Delegate shall be notified once every 60 days of the number and 
character of publications on hand and assigned to him for use and 
distribution.” (Sec. 71, printing and binding act of Jan. 12, 1895.) 

That the House Manual has not been so distributed is because “ other 
wise ordered.”” ‘The House, on April 11, 1911, adopted this resolution 

“ Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of a Manual and Digest 
of the Rules and Practice of the House of Representatives for the first 
session of the Sixty-second Congress, the same to. be bound and dis 
tributed under the direction of the Speaker and Clerk of the House.” 
(REcoRD, ist sess. 62d Cong., p. 169.) 

This is the usual resolution, and the Manual has always been dis 
tributed through the Clerk's document room, cach Member being credited 
with five copies. But Members are not notified that they are entitled to 
the books, as in the case of books going to the folding room, and it was 
stated in the House in debate on the foregoing resolution that 
Members get more than their share and some get less than their 
share.” sy distribution pro rata through the folding room each 
Member would share and share alike, and be notified of his allow 
ance, 

The duty of distributing packing boxes for frankable matter remains 
that of the Clerk, and it will not impose a heavy duty on the force at 
his command to discharge it in such manner as the Clerk may direct 
Heretofore these boxes have been distributed from the Clerk’s docu- 
ment room. For the information of new Members we will state that 
an annual appropriation of $3,000 is made as a part of the House con 
tingent fund for packing boxes, intended for the shipment of bulky 
frankable matter. This custom has obtained for many years, the item 
dating back to 1857, when “ boxes for books” were provided for; in 
1862 the term “ packing boxes” was first and has since been employed. 
These boxes are secured by contract pursuant to the act of March 3, 
1901 (Supp. R. S., vol. 2, p. 1530), and paid for out of the contingent 
fund upon vouchers approved by the Committee on Accounts. Each 
Member is entitled to 3 boxes—1 large pine, 1 large redwood, and 1 sma!l 
pine. The latter is generally used for sending out bedding plants from 
the Botanic Garden to any given address, the box being labeled here and 
sent to the garden with a Member’s frank. The large boxes are con 
venient for mailing documents and files of official correspondence to 
Members’ homes at the end of a session. 

In this connection attention is called to the fact that the printing 
and binding act approved January 12, 1895, in effect abolishes the 
Clerk’s document room, and provides that all documents kept therein 
shall be transferred to the House document room. This provision of 
the act has never been expressly repealed, and is as follows: 

“Sec. 60. There shall be one document room of the Senate and one 
of the House of Representatives, to be designated, respectively, the 
Senate and House document room. 

“Pach shall be in charge of a_ superintendent, who shall be ap 
pointed by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and the Doorkeeper of 
the House, respectively, who shall also appoint the necessary number 
of assistants: Provided, That this section shall not take effect until 
the first day of the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress.” (Supp 
R. S.. 1892-1897, p. 350.) 

Attention is also called to House Report No. 7, first session Fifty 
third Congress; also to the speech of Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, 
then chairman of the Committee on Printing, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
first session Fifty-third Congress, page 1459 

From the discussion, from the report, and from the act iteelf it is 
clear that Congress intended to abolish and did abolish in the printing 
and binding act the Clerk’s document room, and that the same now 
has no legal status or existence. The employees carrying on this work 
owe their employment to items in the appropriation bills providing for 
their salaries from year to year. We therefore submit that the pro 

osed transfer of all these documents now in the Clerk’s office to the 
Jouse document room is not only in keeping with the caucus resolution, 
but In strict harmony with the law itself. 

In the judgment of your committee, the accompanying resolution, if 
adopted, will make for more economical conduct of the business of the 
House of Representatives, consistent with efficiency, and will effect 
some reforms in administrative details that are shown by investigation 
to be necessary and desirable, and its adoption is therefore recom 
mended. 

The caucus resolution is as follows: 

Re it resolved: SectTion 1. That the Committee on Accounts be, and 
the same is hereby, instructed to prepare and introduce such legislation 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the following changes in the 
appointive offices in the organization of the House of Representatives, 
to wit: 


bound 


“ some 


I. Unper tue SPeAKER. 


ABOLISH. 

Assistant stenographer to committees (Johnston) -~-----.---- $2, 000 

Janitor to official reporters (Miller) ann coennnsconsiecunesesananceetaben 800 

Janitor to committee stenographers (McKenzie) —~--------~-~- 720 
SIN aire arnt enennsthentiniiag taaitiraennannmniiapaiameniiupiandsanarntnten 3, 520 

ADD. 

Messenger at Speaker’s table (Nash)~.....--------------- i 1, 200 

ES Fttiicibetnitintbainmmnmn ese 2, 320 
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IL Unper tag CLerec. 


ABOLISH. 

(Journal elerk’s office.) 
Assistent journal clerk (Chester)... ....... $2, 200 
SO cr welneonue 2, 500 
Assistant index clerk (Dunning)-_............._.____ te 1, 700 





















Stenographer to Journal clerk (Cost)_....___________ = 980 
Jamitor, index room (W@wards)_.............____.__ “ 840 
I i oe 720 
iat entaceciaterrericiad aed asestecicdetamiieapesngpeapneemences taeenenas 8, 940 
ABOLISH. 
(Bills, etc.) 
Printies and Bi Gerk (iatieck)..............._............. 2, 700 
Notification clerk (Wakefield)_................-__.-...---- 2, 300 
I a csclseeenleneicimnanenaione 2, 250 
Document and bill clerk (Jarvis)......_......._.___-____--_-- 2, 100 
Resolution and petition clerk (Thomas) __-._____ - 2,000 
Printing and document clerk (Reisinger) ——_-~ - 2,000 
Additional enrolling clerk (Theophilus) __.____--~- - 1, 800 
Assistant printing and bill clerk (Andrews) ._____.__-_-____-_ 1, 800 
a a le ensaineiicnitinmemiini 16, 950 
ADD. 
I i iesineuiadaniaiiamebicaas $3, 000 
Four os a la lala eal ae ea 6, 000 
Eo ccieighilinmiatatiggaiamiiod 1, 000 
— 10, 000 
a ri 6, 959 
ABOLISH. 
(Clerk’s document room.) 
PDoeument and binding clerk (Roe) 1, 900 
Superintendent (Cass)._..._._.__._______ 1, 800 
Special employee (Scott)_..._.__._____ 1, 580 
Ce eee 980 
Is 6 260 
Telegraph operater (Thompson) ..__........_._._......_._______ 1, 400 
Assistant te egraph operator (Constantine) ......._______.__ 1, 400 
One me r, Gwvuersing office (Cheves)__........_.__.___ 1, 100 
Nee ee neers eerninneiandilamisamnine 1, 680 
I en nctpindinemcbieneren 900 
PS EO a ree 1, 400 
ee SS eee 900 
Janitor, Clerk's office (McCracken) ........-...._ = 840 
I ne 800 
A tenenenmi enheonanen 800 
Assistant in Clerk’s office (Russell)_.........._...__ 1, 600 
Assistant stationery clerk (Woolsey) ...._.._._-...._._.._______ 2, 000 
Clerk — a pairs (Hollingsworth) .........._.. 1, 800 
Assistant i aoe elie recta atleneeem 1,2 
i i ED SC eT Ey A 


Total saving in Clerk’s office, $39,970. 
ITI. UNDER THE SERGEANT AT ARMS. 


ABOLISH. 
34 private - laterite lal eeenetinen en enchepnsestanasinapiinnapio’ 








1 lieutenant, Capitol (O’Connell)__._._._____ 
1 captain, House Office ——s (Johnson) —... 
1 Heutenant, House Office Building (Jones) 
a Mee IN Net cin haces saeciemcepnsanialieseaiibaanameisaen 5, 25 
ERE ES 47, 050 
IV. UNDER THE DOORKEEPER. 
ABOLISH. 
Ce tat TI i eis tis il icine 1, 200 
Assistant Doorkeeper (Kennedy) -—.........---______..____ 2, 500 
2 attendants, old library s —— and Jewell)_.__._____ 3, 600 
Messenger at Speaker’s table (Nash) ..........--_.._______ 1, 200 
Te i icicle etiam ili iit a santas, 7, 900 
ABOLISH. 
ee einstein tpn aeininacaatsecaatnine anata 2, 000 
eR tenet art encores aes ge some entancinesneenan eis 1, 000 
SD em il tients esceacnstnetieemprsteneeenrcentes tect ta tinnee iol 2, 400 
a een catered cenensetion canSoiniataacontintn a 1, 440 
9 mess I hiknctintiiticincdaitiniapierinanminciieniaitteidiaitindiigtacianitntein Aa Ae 
6 la a iliiemeicadtccenndgdhieratnnnch mitinpsteninimndmistenstiitiaiglsidensitinn Gy See 
SE SII I tana tla rntsniteinwessnisttiehiethailaiibingytlenthdamagl 820 
1 laborer in water-closet ¢Dent).........- 840 
Ne I iiirk sncisiitioninsiaihiteiveniiniitiendiinichamimenes «= 23,440 
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to fill the positions included in the list of officers and employees of the 
House as compiled for the Committee on Accounts by W Tyler 
Ha Clerk, and published February 7, 1911, and named therein, 
“Under the Speaker,” ex sueh as shall be abolished in accordance 
with section 1 hereof; and t the Speaker shall also have the right te 
mame the Journal clerk, now under the Clerk, and the messenger at the 
Speaker’s desk, now under the Doorkeeper; and that the Sergeant at 
Doorkeeper, and Pestmaster and Clerk of the House shall appoint 
none of their subordinates except upon the recommendation as herein- 
after provided by the Committee on Organization. 
¢. 3. That the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 
Se ee ee ed to nominate to the caucus 
its action a committee of three members, to be known as the Com- 
on zation, who shall have cha of the proper distribu- 
of all the sepeasve places in the House organization as pro- 
vided herein, ee cloakroom men and such other places 2s are by 
law or resolution to be filled by the minority. And that said committee 
shall distribute said appointive places amongst the members of the 


Hy 


various State ezclusive of committee having 
patronage as under section 4, giving to each State the rtion in 
mumber of places and aggregate salaries thereof, as as may be 


done, which its Demoecratie delegation bears to the entire Demoera}{, 
membership of the House, ercluding such chairmen, leaving to {ho 
individual members of the several State delegations or the several s 
delegations the nomination of persons to the places to which « 
State shall be so entitled; provided that each Member from a Sini- 
shall receive, so far as practicable, a fair and equal proportion of :), 
patronage to which his State is entitled; and said committee to jay. 
entire charge of the adjustment of such appointive places after ;| 
nominations have been made to said committee by the various sSi.:o 
delegations ; and the several elective officers of the House shal! a; 
only such persons to fill the various appointive offices as shall have 
named by the said Committee on Organization, provided that th. 
tive officers shall not be charged to any Member or delegation. 

Sec. 4. That in the distribution of patronage, the clerk, assisian; 
clerk, janitor, messenger, or other employees of each standing com:):: 
shall be charged to the chairman of the committee, who shal! hav. ; 
right to appoint the same by and with the approval of his commi: 
and that such chairman shall receive no other tronage until 
other member shall have been given the opportunity to name the . 
pants of positions, whose salaries shall equal those of the pers 
——— by the respective committee chairmen. 

ec. 5. That the practice which has heretofore obtained of annua)ly 

giving to the various employees of the House one month’s extra p) 
shall be discontinued. eke 
; Sec. 6. That the following committees of the House shail be abolish). 
o wit: 

Pacific Railroads, 

Manufactures, 

Militia, 

Private Land Claims, 

Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, 

Ventilation and Acoustics, 
and that the Committee on Rules be, and they are aoe instructed to 
report such changes in the rules of the House as shall necessary to 
earry this section into effect. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gent 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I have not paid very much atten- 
tion to the legal phase of the propositions involved in the pro- 
posed abolishing of these House offices, and I do not propose { 
discuss the question whether this resolution is the proper way to 
carry out the order of the Democratic caucus held on April 1 or 
not. I assume thatitis. I have, however, given some attention 
and study to the merits of the proposition and much considera- 
tion to the question of whether any proper economies could be 
effected in the House organization, and it is to the merits of the 
proposition that I wish to address myself. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party believes in economy as a 
principle of Government. From the time of the first inaugural 
of Thomas Jefferson as President of the United States dowa 
to the day, about six weeks ago, when the present Speaker of 
the House delivered his first Inaugural as the presiding officer 
of this House every leader of the party, both in the Nation and 
in the Congress, has taken a strong stand for economy in the 
public expenditures. 

Jefferson said, in his first inaugural address: 

Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened, 


I deem one of the essential principles of our Government and, conse- 
quently, one which ought to shape its administration. 


And in his second annual message to Congress he said: 


To ge the public money with the same eare and economy tha‘ 
we would practice with our own is one of the landmarks by which we 
are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 


And again this great leader of the Democratic Party and 
true expounder of its principles used this language: 


When merely by avoiding false objects of mse we are able with- 
out a direct tax, without internal taxes, and without borrowing to 
make large and effectual payments toward the discharge of our public 
debt and the emancipation of our a that moral canker it 
fs an encouragement of the highest order preceed as we have 1 
in substitut economy for taxation and in pursuing what is uscfu! 
for a nation placed as we are, rather than what is practiced by others 
under different circumstances. 

Some of the strongest utterances of the one Democratic Presi- 
dent since the Civil War were in behalf of a rigid and frugal 
economy in governmental expense. In his second inaugural 
address President Cleveland said: 

Every thoughtful American must realize the rtance of checking 
at its any tendency in public or private station to regard 
frugality and as virtues which we may safely outgrow. [Tie 
toleration of this idea results in the waste of the people’s money )y 

ty and extravagance in 


men. 
Under our scheme of government the waste of public money is 2 crime 


the citizen. 
It is a plain dictate of honesty and good govermment that public «x 
aditures should be limited b necessity, and that this should 


: —— by ee = cremene : an S me cumally, clear that 
am e best guaran of a contented anc 
cinang wappert of free institutions. ; 

And in 1891, in a public Mr. Cleveland made a strik- 
ing statement covering the relation between public extravagance 
and inequitable tariff taxation, when he said: 

* Our Democratic faith teaches us that the useless exaction of money 
from the people, upon the false pestens of pane necessity, is the worst 


of e 
of all governmental eT a ves the greatest of all dan- 
gers to our guarantees of and equity. We need not uplearn 
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this lesson to apprehend the fact that behind the fact that such exac- 
tion, and as its source of existence, is found public extravagance. The 
ax will not be laid at the root’ of the unwholesome tariff tree, with its 
vicious mpequaltty and injustice, until we reach and destroy its parent 
su rt. 

aout . e growth of public extravagance in these latter days, and its 
ynconcealed and dreadful manifestations, force us to the contemplation 
of other crimes, of which it is undoubtedly guilty, besides unjust 
exactions from the people. 

Public extravagance, in its relation to inequitable tariff laws, not 
only lays an unjust tribute upon the peopi. but is responsible for 
unfair advantages bestowed upon special and favored interests as the 
price of partisan support. Thus the exercise of the ao ye will, for 
the benefit of the country at large, is replaced by sordid and selfish 
motives directed to personal advantage, while the encouragement of 
such motives in public places for party ends deadens the official 
conscience. : 

Public extravagance directly distributes gifts and gratuities among 


the people, whose toleration of waste is thus secured, or whose past | 


party services are thus compensated, or who are thus bribed to future 
party support. This makes the continuance of partisan power a 
stronger motive among public servants than the faithful discharge of 
the people’s trust, and sows the seeds of contagious corruption in the 
body politic. 

Every platform of the Democratic Party during the past 16 
years has contained a ringing denunciation of the waste, the 
extravagance, and the profligacy which have entered into every 
department of the Government, and everyone has condemned 
the Republican Party for failing to put into force that econom- 
ical administration of the people’s affairs, for which we have 
stood as a party for a century in this Republic. The platforms 
of the Democratic Party in this respect are in rather striking 
contrast to those of the Republican Party, for you may search 
Republican national platforms with a microscope and a mag- 


trusted with power, it would enforce a retrenchment in the 
expenditures of the Government. 
platfogms of that party any answer to the most severe indict- 
ment which has ever been presented against it as an adminis- 
trative party when he, who was probably its most typical leader 
in the last Congress, asserted in the other branch of this Con- 


gress that the Government could be operated on a business basis | 
with a saving of $300,000,000 annually below the amount that | 
it now costs to run the several branches of the Government. | 
Having come into power in this House we propose, along with | 


the other features of the Democratic program upon which we 
have already started, to do real work toward accomplishing an 


economical, if not a frugal, administration of the Government in | 


every branch. 


On this question of extravagance, recent Democratic platform | 


declarations have been as follows: 
Democratic platform, 1908: 


We denounce the needless waste of the people’s money, which has 
resulted in the appalling increase, as a shameful violation of all 
prudent considerations of government and as no less than a crime 
against the millions of workingmen and women, from whose earnings 


the great proportion of these colossal sums must be extorted through | 


excessive tariff exactions and other indirect methods. It is not sur- 
prising that, in the face of this shocking record, the Republican plat- 
form contains no reference to economical administration or promise 
thereof in the future. We demand that a stop be put to this frichtful 
extravagance, and insist upon the strictest economy in every depart- 
ment, compatible with frugal and efficient administration. 


Democratic platform, 1904: 
Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenditures 


of the Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch of | 
insist upon the strictest economy and | 
frugality compatible with vigorous and efficient civil, military, and 


the public service, and we shal 


naval administration as a right of the people too clear to be denied 
or_ withheld. 

We favor the enforcement of honesty in the public service, and to 
that end a thorough legislative investigation of those executive de- 
partments of the Government already known to teem with corruption, 


as well as other departments suspected of harboring corruption, and | 
the punishment of ascertained corruptionists, without fear or favor | 
refusal of both | 
Representatives to permit such investi- | 


or regard to persons. The 
the Senate and the House o 
gation to be made demonstrates that only by a change in the executive 
and in the legislative departments can complete exposure, punishment, 
and correction be obtained. 


Democratic platform, 1900: 


We denounce the lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high and which threaten the perpetua- 
tion of the oppressive war levies. We oppose the accumulation of a 
surplus, to be squandered in such barefaced frauds upon the taxpayers 
as the shipping subsidy bill, which, under the false pretense of pros- 
pering American shipbuilding, would put unearned millions into the 
| ag of favorite contributors to the Republican campaign fund. 

e favor the reduction and speedy repeal of the war taxes, and a 
Teturn to the time-honored Democratic policy of strict economy in 
governmental expenditures. 


Democratic platform, 1896: 


the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
ve taxation and the lavish appro riations of recent 
which have kept taxes high, while the labor 

is ag oy and the products of the people’s toil 
in price they no longer repay the cost of produc- 


Poe and deliberate 
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tion. We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits 
a democratic government, and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 

It is no secret, and I am divulging no secrets, either of the 
committee which named the majority members of the commit- 
tees of this House, in the first instance, or of the caucus which 
adopted its recommendations, when I say that this House in 
this Congress is deliberately organized, as far as its committee 
assignments are concerned, with an eye singly to putting into 
force that principle of democracy which we know as economy 
in the public expense. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is no idle statement, and if Members take the trouble to 
examine the personnel of the committees of this House which 
are charged with the duty of preparing and reporting appvopria- 
tion bills they will find that the party has been careful to see 
to it that those committees shall be constituted of men who are 
absolutely sincere in their desire and will prove fearless in their 
attempt to work rigid economies in all matters of expenditure 
for governmental purposes. 

We put into force two or three rules in the selection of these 
committees which have never obtained before in the House, 
For instance, no chairman of any committee which is charged 
with the duty of presenting appropriation bills to the House is 
permitted to serve on any other committee of the House. And 
again, no member of the Appropriations Committee, whether 


| chairman or “ private in the ranks,” is permitted to serve on 


any other committee of the House. So that, as a result, we 
have the appropriation committees manned by men whose in- 


i | terest for economy and whose stand between those who would 
nifying glass and you will not anywhere find any condemnation | 


of waste or extravagance in the operations of the Goverment, or | 


any pledge or promise on the part of that party that, if in- | by reason of service on any of the other legislative committees 


grasp the public funds and the Treasury of the United States 
will not be affected by any interest which might come to them 


of the House. We believe that to be in the interest of economy, 

In addition, we placed upon the heretofore ornamental com- 
mittees, which have been serving no useful purpose for many 
years—the committees on expenditures of the various depart- 
ments—men who had shown their fitness by reason of accom- 
plishments in the past to do real work of investigation into the 
question of extravagance in the various departments of the 
Government. I know that this disease of activity on the part 
of these committees has broken out in Congress before, but it 
has never become an epidemic until the beginning of this Sixty- 
second Congress. And these committees have been manned— 
I almost said they are pledged, for fidelity to the party’s plat- 
form amounts to such a pledge—from amongst the men whom 
we knew to be earnest and sincere in their desire 
plish these retrenchments and reforms. 

So, in every direction the Democratic Party in this House has 


to accomn- 


| made a start, which, if carried out to its logical conclusion, 


as we hope to do, may put into accomplished fact the statement 
of the former leader of the Republican Party as to the enor- 
mous amount of the annual saving that could have been ac- 
complished by his party in the operation of the Government if 
it were pursued in a businesslike way. Now, that being the 
general program, we started it right here in this House, on 
the theory that we could hardly go to the other departments of 
the various executive depart- 
ments in this city, with a demand for greater economies in their 
administration, if we did not first put into force the strictest 
economy in the administration of this House. 

With the idea of seeing where these economies could be ef- 
fected I have made some investigation of the duties performed 
by the various officers and employees of the House, and I am 


| prepared to state as my deliberate judgment, based upon that 
investigation, 


that while it now costs the Treasury of the 
United States approximately $900,000 to manage this House 
per annum, if I could get the contract to perform all the service 
which is performed for the House by its employees and ap- 
pointive officers, I would undertake to furnish just as efficient 
and complete service as has been performed during the past 
Congress or two, for $500,000 per annum. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And I would be willing to enter into bond 
that I would perform through my appointees just as efficient 
service as has been performed in the past. And if I did not 
make $100,000 or $150,000 a year out of my contract I would 
be willing to forfeit my bond. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] To that extent, in my judgment, have waste, extrava- 
gance, and profligacy entered into the management and opera- 
tion of this House. 

Now, I understand that last week, on a day when [I was not 
present in the House, some Members on the other side talked 
about this economy plan as put through the Democratic caucus 
on April 1 as a mere “hurrah for economy,” and made the 
assertion that we had put none of it into actual force, had not 
saved a dollar for the Government, and some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether we could or would save very much, 
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I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that we 
have already actually put into force all the legislation which 
is necessary to save $107,000 per year, and according to my 
figures and calculations, if we pass the resolution which is now 
before the House and the other joint resolution referred to by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Froyp], in reference to the 
Capitol police, we will have actually accomplished an annual 
saving of $228,745.26. 

I noted what'the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] said a few minutes ago about the likelihood of our 
putting some of these places back. It reminded me of what our 
genial friend, the former Clerk of the House, Maj. McDowell, 
teld me when I first began my little investigation into the 
duties of these officers. He said, “Oh, yes; you can wipe out 
all these jobs, but in six weeks somebody will put them all 
back.” The prophecy of the Clerk of the House and of the 
former Speaker of the House is based upon something else than 
the history and course of the Democratic Party in this Con- 
gress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And I think we can 
Say to you that there will not be put back any considerable 
number of these places that are now cut out, although there 
may be some new minor officers created, which, from the investi- 
gation already made, it appears may be necessary to accomplish 
greater efficiency than has prevailed in the past, but those re- 
stored, together with such new places, positively will not ex- 
ceed in annual salary $12,000 or $15,000 at the outside. 

I made the statement in the caucus of the Democratic Party 
on April 1 that we would save $182,000 by this economy pro- 
gram in the House. I say now that even if the House puts 
back $25,000 of the places which are wiped out by this resolu- 
tion, we would still save per annum an amount in excess of that 
I stated in the Democratic caucus on April 1, and the reason for 
that is that in the estimate that I made at that time of the 
amount paid to the employees of the House by way of gratuity 
at the end of every session I was 50 per cent low, it being 
simply an estimate based upon information received from others 
and not from an examination of the statutes. For it now de 
velops that during the Sixty-first Congress we actually paid to 
the employees and appointive officers of the House three 
months’ extra salary, which amounted to a total of over 
$203,000. 

From my observation the salaries of the various appointive 
officers of the House have been liberal, and in consideration of 
the duties they perform have been ample as compensation. As 
to most of them, they do nothing when the House is not in ses- 
sion. And so we are before the country in the attitude of first 
having given our employees every dollar that the law allows 
them as salary, and liberal salary at that, and then, having 
given them an average of six months’ vacation in every year, 
and in addition to that a month and a half'’s salary in every 
year. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. PALMER. I do. 

Mr. SIMS. I heard what the gentleman was saying, but I 
want to ask him what position we will be put in if those em- 
ployees in the other body get the extra month’s salary? In 
other words, can the Appropriations Committee or this House 
prevent the employees in the other body from getting the extra 
month’s salary? Can we do anything to stop that? 

Mr. PALMER. As I understand it, the appropriation must 
be made by general law. The appropriation must be passed in 
the usual way. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know what the courtesy might be as 
between the two bodies about letting each body provide for its 
own employees. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
always done on an appropriation bill, and it is not carried by a 
resolution or joint resolution. It is always in an appropriation 
bill, and generally in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. PALMER. It is carried in a deficiency appropriation bil! 
as compensation to the employees of the House and Senate, but 





separately. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My recollection is, and I think I am cor- 
rect, that in each year that it has been done it has gone on an 
appropriation bill. Sometimes it has been put on in the Senate 
as an amendment, that the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House be directed to pay to the employees of the 
Senate and House one month’s extra pay. That is the usual 
way, and it has been done by law. 

Mr. PALMER. I think that is the usual way, and I so 
stated. I stated at the outset that I did not propose to discuss 
the manner in which these reforms could be carried out; but 
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we have so gone on record, so far as this House is concerned, 
that the Appropriations Committee will not report any proyis), on 
in a deficiency appropriation bill or any other bill providi 
for the payment of this gratuity to the employees of the Ho 
and neither will this side of the House vote for such an ap) 
priation. 

Mr. MANN. No Appropriations Committee ever has reported 
such a provision. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. That is almost 
true, but not quite. It has been reported in a deficiency a 
priation bill from the committee once or twice. 

Mr. MANN. Not since I have been here. 

Mr. PALMER. But ag 1 rule it has been put on on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Why dees the gentleman say a month ani 
half extra salary? 

Mr. PALMER. Because during the Sixty-first Congress 
there were three sessions, and a month’s salary was given at 
the end of each session. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no: there was no extra month’s salary giyen 
at the end of the extra session. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was not in the short session which 
convened in November a few years ago. 

Mr. PALMER. I have the entire record here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I will not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. PALMER. If I am incorrect about the statement, it is 
an error made by the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who furnished me with a statement going all the way back to 
the Forty-fifth Congress, in reference to the history of this 
extra month’s pay, and that statement shows that formerly one 
month’s pay was given during a Congress. Then it gradually 
grew to a month’s pay at the end of each regular session. That 
did not occur until during the last 16 years. Recently it was 
given at the end of every session, whether extra or regular, and 
during the Sixty-first Congress, as I stated, it aggregated 
$203,000. This statement prepared by the clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee I will print in the Recorp and not read 

Ww. 
wes Extra month’s pay, 1879-1911. 

Forty-fifth Congress.—To all employees of the House and Senate not 

on annual rolls. (Mar. 3, 1879; vol. 20, p. 489.) 

Forty-sizth C s.—To all officers and erplovees of the Ho 

the caneal roll. (July 1, 1879; vol. 21, p. 45 

Forty-seventh Congress. —Given at both cuales to all officers and 

ene ae 1 a“ the House and Senate on annual and session rolls. (Aug. 

883; vol. 22, pp. 338, 632.) 

* Fortyeighth Congress.—Given at both socadices as above. 
ar. 3, 1885; vol. 23, pp. 226, 469.) 

Forty-ninth Congress. —Non 

" oon 95°. °o0 .-—Given at last session only as above. (Mar. 2, 

Pifty-first Piers —Given at last session only as above. (Mar. 5, 
1891; vol. 26, p. 885. 

=, ifegeccent. 0 1 no Sea une at last session only as above. (Mar. 


” Pifty- third Ge ae at extra ee for last session 
as above. 1, i803" Mor 2, =, 1 % a ee , 864.) 

Funy fousta ie tisndeees, —Given at last y as above, on the 
general deficiency - which failed at aan nae session but was gnac te a at 
ag” . session of Fifty-fifth Congress. (June 4, 1897; vol. 


” Pitty-frth Congress.—Extra session, none. Given at both regular 
sessions as above. (July 7, 1898; Mar. 3, 1899; vol. 30, pp. 685, 1-41.) 
Fifty-sicth Congress.—Given at both sessions as above. (June 6, 
900; Mar. 3, 1901; vol. 31, pp. 310, Re at. is 
Pifty-seventh Congress.—Given at h sessions as above. (July 1, 
1902; Mar. 3, 1903; vol. 32, pp. 583, 4 1066) , 
Fifty-eighth a 7 session, ar Given at both regular 
(Apr. 27, 1904; Mar. 3, 1905; vol. 33, pp. 41°, 


(July 7, 


sa as above. 


12 
Pijty-ninth Congress.—Gtven at poe soeuiine as above. (June 30, 
Mar. 4, 1 ; Vol. 34, ot. Sr. tae 
Siztieth ‘Congress. *_ Given ‘a sessions as above. (May 30, 1905; 


Mar. 1909; vol. 35, 511, 931.) 
~ Sixt-frst Congress. + Beven’ = an of three sessions as above. (AUS. 
, 1909; June 25, 1910; Mar. 4, 1911; vol. 36, pp. 127, 804, 1517.) 


the SPEAKER. The ne of the gentleman has expire! 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended 30 minutes. Ihave agreed to ):)¢¢! 
out the time, and it will require about that much. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unaui- 
mous consent that his time be extended 30 minutes. Is (lere 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like 20 minutes more. 

Mr. LLOYD. Then I ask to change my request so that my 
time be extended one hour. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman wait until the Chair 


The gentleman from Missouri asks that his 
time be extended one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. I will not object. I was going to. We have a 
jot of other measures that we want to consider on the same sub- 


puts the request? 


ject. 
Oy r. LLOYD. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
vield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN]. 

“Mr. PALMER. I do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania if in making his investigation he did not also find that the 
Senate are paying larger salaries to their corresponding officers 
than are being paid by the House? 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the gentleman very frankly 
that I did not investigate the question of the Senate em- 
ployees. I do not know whether the gentleman’s implication is 
correct or not. 

Now, I have stated that so far the work which has been 
done has been all that is necessary to save $107,000. The re- 
maining sum of $6,000, in addition to the amount which I have 
named as being a gratuity given to the officers for a single 
year, as based on the appropriations of the Sixty-first Congress, 
has been that saved by the abolishing of the six committees, 
reference to which was made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Froyp], and in which I figure the actual saving in the 
saiaries of employees of those committees to be $6,000. 

The Committee on Rules has already reported, and the House 
has adopted, a system of rules for this Congress which abolishes 
the following committees: Pacific Railroads, Manufactures, 
Militia, Private Land Claims, Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, and Ventilation and Acoustics. All of these 
committees have outlived their usefulness, and none of them 
has reported any legislation for a long time, except, perhaps, 
the Committee on Militia; and the former jurisdiction of this 
committee has been added to the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, which we believe to be in the interest of 
eficiency and economy in legislation in the House. 

Now, the additional savings which we accomplish by this 
resolution and by the other resolution referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. FiLoyp] cover $82,010 by the pend- 
ing resolution and $39,000 for the salaries of the policemen 
who are proposed to be abolished by the joint resolution. The 
largest single items in the reductions which are made by these 
two resolutions, which may be treated together, are in the mat- 
ter of these two police forces. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I doubt if there is an office building in the world, unless 
it be, perhaps, the Senate Office Building, at the other end of 
the park, which is so carefully policed and guarded as the 
House Office Building. The law authorizes 21 men in the police 
force of the House Office Building, and there are actually in 
the service now 18 men. 

Mr. MANN. And 8 would be sufficient. 

Mr. PALMER. We have cut it down to about 10. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am very glad of it. 

Mr. PALMER. I made some investigation of other office 
buildings in various parts of the country, and it was upon that 
investigation that I base my statement that no building in the 
land is so carefully guarded as is that House Office Building. 
For instance, the Land Title Building of the city of Philadel- 
phia, which has about 1,100 rooms, with 365 tenants and prob- 
ably 1,500 occupants, situated in the very center of the great 
city of Philadelphia, is guarded and policed by 4 men, about 
one-fourth or a little less of the number required to police and 
keep order in the House Office Building. 

The same situation prevails, only to a more absurd extent, in 
the Capitol police force. This force, consisting now of a cap- 
tain and 72 men, is charged with the duty of keeping order 
within the confines of Capitol Park. Their jurisdiction does 
not extend beyond the coping of the park and is confined to a 
space about the size, I should say, of four or five city blocks, 
with one building upon it, peopled, I may say, by law-abiding 
citizens. Yet it is supposed to require 73 men to keep order 
and do the ordinary work of policemen about this building and 
about the park. I took a half day off some time ago and 
“gunned” around the park, looking for these policemen. I 
found first that 71 of them are supposed to be in uniform, so 
that it is easy for a Representative in Congress to recognize a 
cop when he sees one; but despite my most searching inquiry in 
nook and corner of the Capitol and the park, I was unable 
t day to find more than 11 of these policemen. I do not 

to say that they are soldiering on the job, but I do mean 
y the order which does prevail hereabouts with only 11 
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working is sufficient argument to sustain the proposition that 
we can safely cut this force down one-half. 

I made a comparison of the police force of the Capitol with 
the police force of some of the cities of the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman investigate how many 
were on duty at night, and might that not be the reason why he 
was not able to find them? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that there are three shifts— 
one-third on for eight hours, one-third for another eight hours, 
and one-third for another. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman make the investigati 
during each of the eight hours? 

Mr. PALMER. No; I made the investigation during only 
two of the eight hours. It is possible the rest of them were on 
the job at night, but I doubt it. I stated a moment ago that 
I had made a comparison with the police forces of a number of 
well-governed cities, and I found, for instance, the city of 
Harrisburg, a law-abiding and orderly city beyond doubt, the 
home of my distinguished colleague, Mr. QLMstep, and which 
contains a capitol park, with a legislature in session nearly as 
much as this Congress, and consisting of no more virtuous and 
law-abiding men than this Congress contains, with a population 
of 64,186, is policed, legislature, capitol, and all, with a force 
of 54 men, at a gross salary of $49,920 per annum. The city 
of Easton, Pa., which is the largest town in my own district, and 
which I know to be a law-abiding and orderly town, with a 
population of 28,523, with contiguous city population of 
much more, with a college in its midst, with twice as many 
students as there are Members of Congress—students frequently 
bent upon fun and fond of playing the kind of pranks that 
worry the minions of the law and require services of a police- 
man now and then—is policed by a force of 20 men, at an ex- 
pense of $14,700 per annum. As I say, this Capitol Park, as 
big as four city blocks, with a single building on it, requires 
73 policemen, at a salary of $78,150 per annum. 

Why, if instead of being an establishment for the making of 
the laws it were a penitentiary to incarcerate men as 4 pun- 
ishinent for breaking the laws, the Government would not have 
need for a force half as large as that which has been main 
tained about this Capitol Park. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It used to be 26 in number, if I am not mistaken. ‘The 
report was—though I shall not vouch for the story as being 
the fact, as it was before my time—but the report got abroad 
that some Member’s wife had been told by another Member's 
cousin at a tea party in the northwest section of the city that 
a stick of dynamite had been found in a coal bin in the Capitol 
along about the time of the Spanish War. Promptly thereafter, 
in fear of the institution being blown to the high heavens, the 
police force was increased about 100 per cent or more. The 
scare subsequently subsided, but the police force remained. 

Now, some of these places which we have cut out in the 
House organization 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt the gentleman just a moment 
before he goes to that? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER. If I remember correctly, the gentleman said 
the law now authorizes 21 policemen for the House Office Build- 
ing. This resolution only cuts out 7 members of the force. 
That would leave, if I get the gentleman correctly, but 14 mem- 
bers for the House Office Building, when in reality there are 
only 18 now in service. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; we cut those out of those now in service, 
and my information is that 21 are authorized; but I will say 
that is hearsay. I have not examined the law and I am not 
sure about it being the fact. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
force carried only 18. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman gave the facts in reference 
to this building which the gentleman investigated. Why can 
not the policemen in our House Office Building be reduced to 
the number that polices that office in Philadelphia, I think it 
was—— 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I think it could be 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Say to a half a dozen. 

Mr. PALMER. We did not care to be too drastic about this 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


I investigated, and the list of the 


thing all at once. We felt that every door in the building should 
be manned by a policeman and that one officer might patrol 
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each floor, on the theory that those men do have some other 
little duty to perform besides that of keeping order, namely, 
directing visitors to various quarters in the building. 

Now, in the House organization itself I do not propose to 
go over the list of offices which have been abolished, but to refer 
only to a few. In some cases we found men were being carried 
on the rolls who were not performing any service whatever 
about the Capitol. We found other men being carried on the 
rolis in one position who were performing service of an entirely 
different kind not authorized by law. We wiped out all such 
places. For instance, the pay roll carries an officer known as 
the assistant stenographer to committees, a place now filled or 
heretofore filled by one Johnson. Our information was, and I 
know it to be the fact, that this assistant stenographer to com- 
mittees, though a skilled stenographer, has never taken a line 
of testimony before any committee in the House—— 

Mr. MANN. Who is that? 

Mr. PALMER. The assistant stenographer to committees. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman means he has not taken 
a line of testimony during the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I will say that; but the information 
which I received from the stenographers to committees went 
much further back than that. 

Mr, MANN. ‘The gentleman is mistaken about that—— 

Mr. PALMER. Again, I say, if it is a mistake it is a mistake 
of others, because my statement is that of the stenographers to 
committees, who say that he has not assisted them for some 
Congresses. 

Mr. MANN. That is very likely. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I am not charging anything. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Let me tell what I know. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. I will not make any charge that any man is 
improperly placed—— 

Mr. CANNON. Just that the facts may be known—— 

Mr. PALMER. How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes left. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state what the assistant stenographer 
to committees has done, and I think that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] will say afterwards that I have stated it 
with absolute correctness. 

Mr. LLOYD. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. PALMER. This assistant stenographer to committees 
has been used in the Speaker’s office as a clerk or amanuensis 
during the recent Congress, and, perhaps, more than during one 
Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. He commenced, as I understand it, as 
far back, perhaps, as Speaker Reed; anyway, as far back as 
Speaker Henderson, the employees, if the gentleman will yield 
to me, in the Speaker’s office being—— 

Mr. PALMER. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I will try and get my own time, 
although there is no secret about it. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON. And never has been. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. Well, the position which we have 
taken is simply this: It does not involve any misconduct on the 
part of any employee or any officer, past or present, of the 
House. It is simply this: That since the Speaker of the House 
receives $4,500 a year more in salary than the ordinary Mem- 
ber, and since he has a private secretary at $4,000 a year, and a 
parliamentary clerk at $3,600 a year, and a messenger at his 
desk at $1,200 a year, and a messenger at the door of his office 
at $1,400 a year, and an additional clerk at $1,600 a year, and 
in addition to that has the same appropriation of $1,500 for 
clerk hire that a Member of the House has, we felt that he 
ought to be able to get along with that force without taking 
a man from the force of the stenographers to committees. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.) And I may say that since 
the present Speaker of the House has gone into office this as- 
sistant stenographer to committees has not been attached to the 
Speaker’s office. 

The Speaker has been getting along with this other force 
that I referred to, and, in our judgment, the Speaker's office is 
being run with just as great efficiency as in the immediate or 
remote past. [Applause on the Democratic side.] So that we 
felt that if this man was not so necessary to the stenographers 
to the committees that they could spare him, and if he was not 
necessary to the Speaker, by reason of the size of his office 
foree, the place could be abolished. And so, amongst other 
things, we abolished that place. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsyly.)j, 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. PALMER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is what I wished to ask you. I want hiiy 
to give us a reason why the position of Assistant Doorkeey 
created by the First Congress, was abolished? 

Mr. PALMER. I will say this to the gentleman: We belieyog 
that the duties of the office could be performed by the [oo,. 
keeper without an assistant, and we have already demonstrataj 
the fact, because the present Doorkeeper of the House js per- 
forming all the duties of the Doorkeeper and those heretofore 
performed by the Assistant Doorkeeper. And, although the ey. 


er, 


tleman who has been upon the floor, and is now upon the rol], as 
the Assistant Doorkeeper of the House, and is therefore entitieq 
to receive the compensation, has been made by the minority in 


this Congress a minority employee, and has been taken away 
from the duties of Assistant Doorkeeper, the House seems to pe 
getting along very nicely without him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy}- 
vania has expired. , 

Mr. LLOYD. I promised to yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog. 
nized for five minutes more, 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, while I am on the Doorkeeper’s 
department I want to mention another place that we abolished, 
namely, that of clerk to the Doorkeeper. I would not discuss 
this $1,200 place if it were not for the fact that the newspaper 
reports of the caucus action may possibly have done some in- 
justice to a worthy officer of the House, Mr. Lyon, and his daugh- 
ter, who was on the pay roll as the clerk to the Doorkeeper. 
The fact was that when we came to consider the Doorkeeper’s 
department we were unable to find Miss Lyon, who was carried 
as the clerk to the Doorkeeper. 

Diligent inquiry from those employees of the Doorkeeper's 
department whom we could see brought out the fact that she 
had not been here for a considerable length of time, and it was 
reported to us that she was a young girl, and it was so stated 
in the Democratic caucus. After that resolution went through 


the caucus the Doorkeeper of the House, Mr. Lyon, believing 
that an injustice had been done to him, stated to me—and I 
am now putting his statement before the House—that his 


daughter was not a young girl, but that she is actually 24 years 
of age. It developed, however, according to his statement, tha: 
she has not been in Washington since the opening of the short 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, and had been here only 
occasionally at times before that. She first went on the rol! as 
the clerk to the Doorkeeper of the House at the beginning of 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, when, as you will see by a little 
arithmetical calculation, she had arrived at the age of 15 
ears. 

We felt that a place which could be used in that way was 
not so necessary for the proper operation of the House but that 
we could dispense with it, and that is included in this resolu- 
tion. 

It is just to former Doorkeeper Lyon to say that he viewed 
the clerkship as a confidential appointment, as shown by his 
statement contained in a letter which he handed me after tle 
caucus action, which was as follows: 

My daughter, Miss Lena M. Lyon, has been clerk to the Doorkesper 
since August 1, 1909. She was 24 years of age the 6th day of last 
December, and I trust I may be pardoned in saying that she has ren- 
dered me much valuable service. 

As far back as I am able to discover, the clerk to the Doorkeeper has 
always been a confidential a pointment, the same as the clerks or se 
retaries to each individual Member, and I regret that my successor, Mr. 
Sinnott, is to be deprived of the services of his clerk, for I am sure le 
ean at this time convince any Member that he absolutely needs tle 
services of a confidential clerk. 

Now, among the other places that we abolished are the two 
telegraph operators, officials who have been sitting beside a silent 
telegraph instrument in the lobby of the House ever since tlic fele- 
phones were installed, and who ought long since to have gone 
the way that the riding pages ought to go, who were put Uj! 
the force of the House before we had street cars or automobiles 
or telephones. 

Many years ago a telegraph line was installed connecting the 
Capitol with the various executive co in this city. 
Members and committees used this wire for the purpose of secur- 
ing information from the departments necessary in the prepare- 
tion of legislation, and two telegraph operators, at an annul 
salary of $1,400 each, were employed to transmit these mie 
sages. During the last session of the sum of $500 


Congress 
was carried in the sundry civil bill for the maintenance of tls 
i telegraph line. With the installation of telephones in every 
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office in the Capitol and on the floor of the House the use of the 
telegraph wire was practically abandoned, but the operators 
have ever since been carried on the rolls. Now, on infrequent 
occasions a committee clerk will send a telegram summoning 
witnesses from the departments to appear before his committee 
or a subcommittee, but we believe the telephone and the mail 
service will be sufficient for all of this work. If it should be 
necessary for any committee to transmit messages to the de- 
partments in the city, it will be noted that 15,000 messages per 
annum at the Government rate could be sent over the Western 
Union wires for the amount of salary paid these operators. 
These places are sinecures, pure and simple. 

We abolished also two watchmen downstairs in the folding 
room—night watchmen. We believed that with a police force 
of the size that this House was willing to carry the folding 
room could get along at night without these watchmen. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. They were watching the police 
force, evidently. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. Or I suppose they could get along with- 
out the policemen. 

We have reduced the force of messengers under the Door- 
keeper by nine, drawing an aggregate annual salary of $10,620, 


the balance of the messengers being sufficient to man each of ! 


the doors of the House Chamber with two men at all times. 
Similarly, the force of laborers has been reduced and two fore- 
men and some other minor places, and in every case not only are 
we satisfied that the efficiency of the organization of the House 
will not be impaired by abolishing these places, but that, if any- 
thing, this action will result in better service. In nearly all cases 
the abolishing of these inferior places has received the indorse- 
ment of men heretofore employed in the various departments, 
whom we believe to have thorough and accurate knowledge of 


the needs of each of the departments in the House organization. | 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not go into the other places at 
length, except that I want to say this: That after the investiga- 


I 


| 








tion that we made, after a littie more careful consideration of | 


all the facts in relation to some of these places, I for one am 
prepared to agree that three or four of the places named in the 
resolution ought to go back, and I hope that the Committee on 
Accounts, which has already received my views in relation to 


that matter, will report a resolution to put back some of those | 


places, net to exceed, however, in gross salaries, as I stated 
before, about $12,000 a year. 


For instance, I am rather convinced that although the force | 


in the Journal clerk’s office has been outrageously large, al- 
though it has been absolutely unnecessary to have an assistant 
Journal clerk and a stenographer and a messenger and a jani- 
tor and an index clerk and an assistant index clerk, all engaged 
in the same work of preparing an index to the Journal to be 
published at the close of every session of Congress, still I think 


that the index and the Journal being of such prime importance | 


the Journal clerk is entitled to have one man who will do noth- 
ing else but work at the index 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question—— 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). And I therefore would favor 
the putting back on the roll the place of index clerk. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the index clerk index the Recorp? 

Mr. PALMER. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. He certainly did a year or two ago. 

Mr. PALMER. He did not the last time I talked with him, 
which was since that time. He indexes the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. The index clerk, who occupied a room down 
here at the time we made the distribution of rooms, with the 
— index clerks, prepared the index to the CoNGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. I wovld be glad to have five minutes more, 

° Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
eman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. The Journal clerk has of late years been a 
stenographer and typewriter. The present Journal clerk, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, is a stenographer. He informs me that, 
80 far ss his experience has gone, he does not believe it neces- 
sary to have an assistant in the work of preparing the Journal 
and publishing it, as required by the Constitution and the rules 
of the House. But in a regular session of Congress it is quite 
possible that larger duties would devolve upon that office. The 
fact is that the Journal is now made up the Journal clerk mak- 
ing his daily entries in shorthand, transcribing them on the 

at night or the following morning, inserting in the 
excerpts from the Recorp which will cover the case, 
and that Journal is signed, or supposed to be signed, by the 





Speaker, and when bound together becomes the original official 
Journal of the House. That work can all be done by the Jour 
nal clerk, and always has been done by the Journal clerk: and, 
with the exception of the constitutional requirement that the 


Journal be published from time to time, that 


- entire duty 
of the Journal clerk. That publishing is cd 


laa Printing 


Office, and the indexing can be done by one man. So that we 
would accomplish a saving of several thousand dollars by cut- 
ting out these places that, I assume, are simply sil ire 

Now, the other radieal change in the House organization is 
that which is involved in the rearrangement of the several bill, 
petition, and resolution clerks’ offices. We propose to cut them 


all out and to substitute for them a chief bill clerk, with four 
assistants, so that these assistants can be assigned on busy days, 
at the beginning of Congress and at the end of the session, to 
the peculiar duties that heretofore have been performed only by 
one or the other of these officers. The trouble has always been 
that the man who occupies the position of petition and bill clerk 
will do nothing except what pertains to his office. If there 
were a chief bill clerk, in time of busy stress in the House he 
could delegate his assistants to do this work, which is the up 
to-date, businesslike, scientific method of doing that kind of 
work, 

I want to say here, before I conclude, that another change 
that I would like to see made in this resolution, a change that 
I suggested at the time of the caucus, which, however, has not 
gone into the resolution as yet, is a change which will permit 
the House to continue to have the benefit of the service of the 
one scientific, up-to-date, systematic officer in that whole de- 
partment, and that is the notification clerk. In my judgment, 
he performs a service of inestimable value to this House. 
{Applause.] And it is a service so well done, so systematically 
done, that it would do credit to any up-to-date business estab 


lishment in the country, which is more than I can say for these 
other places I have been discussing. 

The notification clerk now sends notice each day to every 
Member of the House, keeping him accurately and officially 
advised of the progress of legislation which the Member has 
introduced. Every stage of its progress from introduction to 
executive approval is promptly reported to the Member, and at 
the end of the session each Member receives from the notitica- 


tion clerk a complete résumé and history of all the legislation 
which the Member has introduced. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman provides for a chief clerk at 
$3,000 a year. Did he not anticipate at the time that pro- 
vision was suggested that this gentleman would hold that 
position ? 

Mr. PALMER. I did; and I stated to the caucus that I con- 
sidered his service in the past so valuable, and its prospect of 
value so great in the future, that I felt he was a man who 
ought to be retained in this House, regardiess of politics or 
political influence, unless a man can be found absolutely equal 
to him to perform this valuable service; and the original idea 


| was that he should be the chief of this little bureau, and extend 


| into all the departments of these several bill clerks the same 

system that has been inaugurated by him in reference to fol- 
lowing up legislation for the information of Members. 

As a further illustration of what I say, we have a man who 


is down here as a distributing clerk, drawing $2,400 a year or 
more, whose sole duty is to walk out to the document room 
on the day after a bill is introduced, get a printed copy of 
the bill, and take it to the committee to which it has been 
referred. 

That is the work of a boy, perhaps the work of the committee 
to which the bill is referred. I believe each Member ought 
to follow his bill until it gets to the proper committee just the 
same as he takes it up to the basket, and whether that be so or 
not, the only reason why a page boy can not do the work of 
the distributing clerk heretofore has been upon the theory that 
the department must have a receipt Our idea is that the 
notification clerk system can be extended, so that receipts will 
be returned upon the delivery of these documents. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether, in extending his 
remarks, they are to be personal to any of the employees of the 
House? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no. I have not been personal so far. 

Mr. MANN. I have no criticism to make of the gentleman. 
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Mr. PALMER. 
remarks. 

Mr. MANN. I did not suppose the gentleman would be. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PALMER. I have stated that it may be necessary that 
some of the places abolished by the pending resolution will be 
restored, in order to be certain that the efficient operation of 
the House shall not be impaired, but that such restorations or 
additions to other offices will not exceed $12,000 per annum, or 
thereabouts. I have no doubt that the force of employees still 
remaining after this resolution shall have gone into effect would 
be ample to vive such efficient operation to the affairs of the 
House, if it wee not for the fact that the change made is a 
sudden one, involving a reorganization in the very middle of 
an important session. Rather than place the majority party 
in the position of having crippled the management and impaired 
the efficiency of the House organization, I would prefer imme- 
diately to amend the pending resolution by striking out from 
the list of places abolished the positions to which I have here- 
tofore referred, viz, index clerk and notification clerk and a 
few others, but the Committee on Accounts has deemed it best 
that the resolution should pass exactly as it passed the Demo- 
cratic caucus. I propose therefore, and I have already so 
stated to the Committee on Accounts, to introduce a resolution 
which will restore to the rolls the following places: 


And I certainly will not be in my printed 


Janitor to stenographers to committees__._.___.__.._._.-_-_-----.. $720 
Janitor for rooms of official reporters of debates_.._.c.u.__._---. 800 
Denne eee nnn nnn ee mawanuannannansacmer 2, 500 
Ne nn neemcoeneemabebernmenaies 2, 300 
Special employee (for service in connection with the work here- 
tofore done by the force of the Clerk's document room) ~--~-. 1, 580 
RE a SN AS a RE 1, 800 
ee ee cepiinicabdbcdialmsenigsattintl 1, 200 
Gnd elere Beeer tee Decrheeper..............._. 5 en 1, 600 


making a total of $12,500. The two janitors for the stenog- 
raphers perform certain important duties in connection with the 
work of those stenographers, about which the investigating com- 
mittee was not informed at the time that the caucus resolution 
was passed. The Clerk’s document room having been practi- 
cally wiped out by the present resolution, it is found that the 
Clerk does not have any employee who can take over that work, 
and a special employee should be provided, at a salary of 
$1,580, who will be able to do, with the other force of the 
Clerk’s office, all of the work which has heretofore been done 
in the Clerk’s document room. As to the clerk in charge of 
pairs, since the resolution was originally introduced the minor- 
ity have filled the places heretofore used by the minority, and 
it is found that the majority will be short of a sufficient force 
to properly cooperate with the minority clerks in charge of 
pairs. As to the assistant bookkeeper in the Sergeant at Arms 
office, it is believed on further investigation that the important 
work of that office, when conducted by men who heretofore have 
had no experience in the office, will require the service of this 
assistant bookkeeper. 

The only other position which I would propose to restore is 
one clerk in the office of the Doorkeeper, which is made neces- 
sary by a division of labor which has long been in force in that 
office, in which work it is believed that this clerk is necessary. 
My conclusion in regard to the restoration of these places has 
been reached after cooperation in an investigation made by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Accounts. With these 
changes the system of reorganization effected by the pending 
resolution and the other kindred resolutions will meet with the 
approval of all the elective officers of the House whose subordi- 
nates are thus affected, and there will be no excuse or reason 
for any attempt on the part of these elective officers or any- 
body else interested in the organization of the House to make 
any change after the proposed resolution restoring these places 
has been passed. 

The resolution, therefore, will be introduced for the purpose 
of definitely and finally settling all questions relating to the 
House for the present Congress, and I, for one, shall strenu- 
ously oppose any further effort to place any man upon the pay 
roll during the present Cortgress. After the resolution restoring 
these places shall have been passed, the net saving to the Treas- 
ury by reason of the reforms which will have been put in opera- 
tion in the House management will amount to $228,245.26, as 
follows: 


Net saving under the pending resolution.__......-...... $82, 010. 00 
Saving in salaries of employees of committees abolished__ 000, 00 
Saving in salaries of Capitol police proposed to be abolished 

esas assis heniioimnnenenr 89, 000. 00 
Saving 2 annum by discontinuance of the practice of appro- 

priating extra month's salary to employees at the close of 

each session, based on appropriations for Sixty-first Con- 

teen eiieii ce en 101, 735. 26 


, 


DOR tei intinttetntinnocnnnnmecnecaeceis £26, 145. 26 
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From which there will be deducted after the resolution to 
which I have just referred, restoring several places, shall 
be pasted... in icc dincasedalnedtdimesan. $12 


Add estimated saving under House Resolution 158, to be re- 
ported this GRy......qnusiwccntiinneeibtetieenoena 12 ¢ 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the « 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I had no intention of partici. 
pating in this debate and should not have done so, had jot 4 
reference been made to the employees connected with the Spea,. 
er’s office of the House. The Speaker of the House, as [ (hin 
I can prove by the present occupant of that position, if ;; 
needed any proof, is not lonesome for the want of something 
to do. In the first place, he presides over the House. Tho 
south half of the Capitol is under his control. He is respongi- 
ble for the elevator men. He has charge of the press gallery. 
Under the rule, he refers every bill that is introduced to the 
appropriate committee, and when you recollect there are 30,009 
bills, plus, every Congress, it can be seen at once that he can 
not do so. Under the rule, it is his duty to examine the Journa), 


and there are many other duties. The restaurant is under his 
charge, being in the south half of the Capitol. He is in one 
sense responsible for it. Now, no man can perform the duties 
of Speaker and do it all himself. 

He has a clerk, which my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] charged to him, called the clerk to the Speaker's 
table, just as though he was an employee of the Speaker. Why, 
he not only has charge of the Speaker’s table, which requires 
a skilled, trained man, but he is also the parliamentarian, and 
the experience of this individual as Speaker found him to he 
a very necessary assistant to the Speaker. I recollect one day 


when Senator WituraMs, of Mississippi, was minority leader, 
a point of order being under consideration, and being of some 
importance, while somebody was talking to it, I was apparently 
listening and yet talking to and consulting with the parliamen- 
tarian, the clerk to the Speaker’s desk. Mr. WILLIAMs, then a 
Representative in this House, asked, “ What is the Speaker 
doing?” I recollect my reply was that I was consulting with 
the gentleman touching this point of order, a gentleman who 
could give cards and spades touching parliamentary points and 
the precedents to the gentleman from Mississippi and to the 
Speaker and then win. 

Again, in no sense is the clerk to the Speaker’s table an 


assistant to the Speaker except in an official capacity. In jwint 
of fact, Mr. Speaker, the Journal clerk brings the Journal to 
your room every morning. You do not examine it. The clerk 
to the Speaker’s table goes over it with the Journal clerk— 
an act of the Speaker through somebody else. In point of fact 


you do not refer the bills to the committees. 

The clerk to the Speaker’s table does that, and when tlre is 
a great avalanche of them he gets the Journal clerk, ani if he 
ean find any other competent man about the Clerk’s desk, as 


there are frequently, and no doubt will be again and are now, 
he gets them, and they come in, and it takes the whole force, 
exercising something of vigilance, to make the proper refereuces. 


Even then there is a percentage of mistakes that has to be 
corrected subsequently. 

Again, the private secretary, so called, to the Speaker is a 
pretty busy man and a very important one, first to the Speaker 
in the performance of his official duties, but of far greater 
importance to the House. There is no more important ollicial 
in the House than the so-called private secretary to the 
Speaker. 

The reporters’ gallery never gave me any trouble, beciise ! 


said to the private secretary, “You wrestle it out witli ‘he 
boys, and I will hold you responsible, but never come {) !¢ 
about it unless you are up a stump and have no escape.” The 


same way with the restaurant, whether it is good, bad, °f 
indifferent, it was unloaded on the private secretary and on the 
Superintendent of the Capitol very largely. My friend says ‘¢ 
is bad. Yes, and never will be satisfactory to all of us unt we 
try it as the Senate tried an experiment of running the resialh 
rant at the expense of the contingent fund, so that we can ive 


everything on tap. That was not embarked on and I appreieid 
will not be. - 
Now, then, the messenger out here at the Speakers office. 
He is not the Speaker’s messenger, he is a messenger q'!''" °° 
important to the comfort of the House and the whole cot) 


as any messenger in the employ of the United States “'y~ 
where. Then there is a parliamentary clerk, the reading ©! 
the Journal clerk, tally clerk, and so forth, and, in addition, 
there is a messenger to the Speaker’s table. He was not tlere 
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until Gen, Henderson’s time as Speaker when the House thought 
it was necessary, and I found the messenger to the Speaker's 
table to be a very important man, because here is a great mem- 
bership, much of confusion, and you have got to have these 
assistants in the administration of the second office of the Goy- 
ernment. Now, then, touching this assistant stenographer to 
committees. When I became Speaker I found him there; that 
he had been an employee. His designation was assistant to 
the committee stenographers. So far as I know, he never did 
any work of that kind. He was utilized by Gen. Henderson 
when Speaker, and I am inclined to think by Speaker Reed 
as Speaker, in connection with the duties of the private secre- 
tary. He might be called a stenographer to the private secre 
tary, who used: him more than anybody else, but he was a very 
useful man. 

I have no apologies to make during a Speakership of eight 
years for this corps of assistants really performing the public 
business for the House, because no Speaker can perform one-half 
of these details if he could work 24 hours in a day and more 
industriously than I ever was or ever will be. I want to say 
that, in my judgment, from the standpoint of compensation 
the salary of a Member of Congress at $7,500 will not bring a 
fortune. I have been in Congress almost 38 years, at $5,000 
salary, at $7,500, and I believe for the last five years, up to the 
4th of March, I will not be quite sure, at $12,000 a year. 
not compelled to be Speaker, I am not compelled to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and I want to say I am not an extravagant 
man, To say nothing about the Illinois home and expenditures 
and education of children, I want to say to you that my salary 
in all that time has not paid one-third of the expenditures. 
How could you afford to stay? I made this statement once to 
a constituent, who was finding fault with me—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. May I have two or three minutes more? 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 


Mr. CANNON. The reply was and is that fortunately for me 


when I came into Congress I owned some of this black land | 


in Illinois, the best in the world. I had a little property that 
I was fortunate enough to have accumulated, and by a busi- 
ness that was then organized, there never has been a year but 
what my income with my salary added has not come out even 
with the expenditures, with something to the good; otherwise 
I never would have stayed here a single day. Now that is my 
experience. I have no apology to make for utilizing this em- 
ployee. He was utilized not for my benefit, but for the interest 
of the public service, and if the present Speaker of the House 
does not utilize him, or at least some one, he must have very 
good assistants, because such an employee or some one, you may 
call him what name you may, is necessary for the proper con- 
duct of that great office. [Applause.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. 


nance of any useless offices or officers. I recall, for instance, 
when the first proposition came into the House for policemen in 


the Office Building, that it was a proposition for 35 men, I be- | 


lieve, with a unanimous recommendation from the committee 
which reported it. 
ness of that number of policemen in the Office Building, and 
then I offered a proposition to reduce the number, I think, to 10. 
But the question of the number of policemen is one thing. We 


can get along with a fewer or a greater number without any ap- | 


preciable knowledge on our part, but the question of the trans- 
— of the public business by the House is quite a different 
thing. 

I am quite content that the majority of the House shall en- 
deavor to carry on the public business in such manner as it 
desires, leaving it to learn by experience and to acquire wisdom 
by actual knowledge. The gentlemen who have talked upon this 
resolution, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] 
did, entertainingly and instructively, have based their state- 
ments largely upon conditions now existing in this House. We 
have been in session a little more than a month, and have 
passed a few bills and resolutions through the House. We 
have none on the calendar, with the exception of three or four. 
We have transacted no business, so far as number of bills is 
concerned, and gentlemen who consider the situation now, with 
very little business going on at the desk, and consider business 
in the House when bills are flying back and forth between the 
House and the Senate, and conference reports are being made, 
will find that there is a great deal of difference between having 
a small number of unskilled men at the desk and a sufficient 
number of skilled men to transact the business of the House. 





I was | 


Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of economy in the | 
service of the House, and am opposed to the creation or mainte- | 


It was I who called attention to the useless- | 
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| Why, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pater] refers 
to the Journal clerk. The Journal clerk never was a stenog- 
rapher until the last Journal clerk, I may say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and the Journal clerk has always had an 
assistant. The time will come during this Congress when the 
Journal clerk will find, if he attends to his business, that it will 
be necessary for him to leave the Hall of the House in order to 
commence to make up his Journal, perhaps during some all- 
night session, and when he does there must 
Journal clerk to take his place. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and other gentlemen 
on that side of the House, evidently think they can supply a 
Journal clerk who can be bodily present at the Clerk’s desk for 
perhaps 24 hours in succession, and at the same time be in 
the Journal clerk’s room preparing the Journal. And they 
can not call in a raw recruit to do the work of the Journal 
clerk at the desk. Every paper that comes from the Senate, 
every document that comes into the House of that character, 
every conference report, goes into the hands of the Journal 
clerk, and must be taken care of by a Journal clerk who knows 
what they are and what they mean, and what the proceedings 
mean. The present Journal clerk may believe that he has had 
experience as a Journal clerk. Why, I would have no difficulty 
| in writing the Journal up to date in this Congress. I think 
few men on the floor of the House would have any difficulty in 
preparing any Journal that we have had yet prepared for us. 
The Journal clerk has prepared the Journal well. I believe 
that he is a competent man to prepare it in the future, but 
the preparation of the Journal up to date is mere child’s play 
compared with a giant’s work when it comes to really taking 
care of the Journal in the days when the House is really doing 
business. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the gentleman believe that, with a 
force of a chief bill clerk and four assistants, and a stenographer 
charged with the duty of assisting the Journal clerk, all that 
work can be taken care of in busy times? In other words, is it 
| not a fact that the Journal clerk’s busy time is at the end of 
a session while these various bill clerks’ busy time is at the 
beginning of a session? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. I will not say they can not take 
eare of it, but the latter statement is not correct. The Journal 
clerk is busy whenever Congress really commences to do busi- 
ness and bills commence to be passed. 

Now, I have heard a number of felicitations on the number 
of bills passed on that side of the House. In the last Congress 
we passed—not merely reported and had on the calendar for 
consideration, but passed—S10 laws. That means several a day. 
There were 525 public laws, 285 private acts, and besides those, 
a considerable number of joint resolutions, current resolutions, 
and House resolutions. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, are not the gentleman's figures too 





be an assistant 











| low? The gentleman means, doubtless, the last session, not 
| the last Congress. 
| Mr. MANN. No; I mean the last Congress. 
Mr. SIMS. The report I have as to the number of bills 
| passed in the last Congress exceeds that. I get my informa- 
| tion from official sources. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how the gentleman could have 


gotten his information from any official source. I had to go to 
the document room the other day in search of this information, 
and there is no official source from which the information can 
be taken except the calendar. That is the only official source. 


Mr. SIMS. There were more private pension bills passed 
than that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, at one time, in one Congress, 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, there were 6,940 bills passed, of 


which 6,248 were private bills. We pass as many private bills 
now in the form of omnibus bills as we did then, and th 
receive the same consideration now that they did then. But 
they do not count in the total number of laws passed. 

Mr. SIMS. But they are included in the work that is neces 
sary to be done. 

Mr. MANN. That is true. But I was speaking of the nm 
ber of laws that were passed. Now, a large number of these 
laws that pass go to the Senate and come back again. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PAtmer] is, I believe, an 
exceedingly bright man, but he never yet has had the responsi 
bility of being in control of a bill in the House and following 
it, and he will find when he comes to that control that there 
a great deal of care and responsibility restin 
clerk, who can not be some greenhorn who does not knew 
exactly what to do. Members know that not a day passes 
when the House is in session that Members on that side of the 
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House do not go to the Journal clerk and the reading clerks 
for information as to what to do and how to do it. 

Matters as to conference reports, items in conference, and all 
sorts of questions arise in the disposition of papers. What the 
gentleman says now is very much like what the gentleman 
stated a little while ago as to a page boy being able to make 
deliveries to committees. Would the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Patmer] have a page boy take possession of a con- 
ference report or a bill that has been sent to conference and 
have him carry it to the committee in charge of it? ‘There 
being but one copy, when the Senate engrossed bill is sent to 
the House would the gentleman have it intrusted to a page boy 
to be delivered? Under the existing rule the distributing clerk 
takes it and signs a receipt, and the engrossed bill is guarded as 
carefully as money is guarded at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman has referred to the duties of 
the Journal clerk and his usefulness in giving information to 
Members as to the proper course to pursue. Is it not a fact 
that we maintain as an officer of the House, not merely as an 
assistant to the Speaker, a parliamentary clerk, at a salary 
of $3,600 a year, whose duty it is to assist Members in that kind 
of fashion? 

Mr. MANN. 
no doubt he is always glad to give information. 

Mr. PALMER. It is just as much his duty as it is the duty 
of the Journal clerk and his assistants. 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying it is the duty of the Journal 
clerk to do it. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman is seeking to justify the reten- 
tion of these officers because of that duty which the parlia- 
mentary clerk is being paid to perform. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The parliamentary clerk will have his hands 
full when we get a chance at him at the next session of Con- 
gress, and we will keep him very busy attending to the duties 
of his office. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PALMER. We shall not mind that. We propose here- 
after that every man who draws a salary under the Govern- 
ment shall be kept busy. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. I am just waiting to see how many of you will 
be kept busy. You have not been kept busy yet. 

Mr. JAMES. But we are keeping the gentleman 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I admit the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky that they mean to keep me busy, but they have not 
had an opportunity yet to get busy. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I would be glad to have a little more time. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that, in order to 
yield the time that I now want to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], I would like to have an extension of time 
for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri desires an 
extension of time for 15 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes of that time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN, If I am going to have only 10 minutes, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not desire to have it all occupied by somebody 
else, although I am perfectly willing to answer questions. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Why not have plenty of time on 
this matter? It is an important matter. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from Missouri has been very 
liberal in his allotment of the time. 

This resolution provides, as stated in the report, for a net 
saving of $82,010. I hope there will be such a saying. This is, 
so far as I know, the only resolution which has yet been pre- 
sented to the House which provides for any saving in employees. 


busy. 


Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman is mistaken. Resolution 158 is 
now pending. 
Mr. MANN. The only resolution which has been presented. 


Mr. LLOYD. 
resolution 75. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that is a House joint resolution abolishing 
some of the police officers. I will have a word to say about 
that. 

Mr. CARLIN. Abolishing a number of janitors, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I can not keep track of them all. 
The gentleman refers to janitors. I have been very much 
amused here recently to notice in the corridors of the House 
certain very nice looking white southern gentlemen sitting at 
their committee room doors as janitors. Usually, and I think 


Immediately following will be House joint 


I do not think that is his duty, although I have | 








always since I have been in the House, these places have been 
filled by colored men. I understand now that there may be 
some reason for abolishing janitors, because that affects the 
feelings of some of these white gentlemen, to be called janitors. 
They prefer to be called messengers. I suppose that is the 
reason for the resolution. However, I suppose this resolution 
is to be followed by one abolishing the police. That is a House 
joint resolution. Everyone knows what will become of that. It 
will die in the Senate. There is an easy way of abolishing 
police at this end of the Capitol. Direct the man in charge to 
discharge them. They will go. There is no difficulty about 
that. It is a good deal like the talk about doing away with the 
extra month’s salary. What will happen? Everyone in the 
House knows, and the country ought to know, what will hapjen. 
We will pass a deficiency bill in the House which will contain 
no reference to an extra month’s salary when it is brought into 
the House, and will contain no reference to an extra moith’s 
salary when it goes out of the House. 

But that will be added in the distinguished body at the other 
end of the Capitol, and it will come back here and be disagreed 
to by the House, and then the House employees, appointed by the 
yarious Members on the majority side of the House, wil! go 
to their Members and tell them how the Member has mileage 
with which to go home, but the employee has no money with 


| which to go home unless the Member furnishes him a loan. 


Mr. SABATH. That is when the House is Republican. 

Mr. MANN. When the bill is signed it will contain an item 
providing for the payment of an extra month’s salary to both 
the House and Senate employees, agreed to by the Democratic 
majority in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is quite a prophet. 

Mr. MANN. It does not take a prophet to know that. 
gentleman from Texas and the rest of us know it. 

But I am for the economy, notwithstanding I have suffered 
already from the effects of Democratic economy. The gentleinen 
on that side of the House have been very kind to me. They have 
provided the minority conference chairman with a very cood 
committee room. The room I occupy has a very pretty red 
earpet upon it. I am not as fortunate as some of the com- 
mittees that have janitors, because no janitor is furnished to 
take care of my room, and when I made a request the other day 
for a carpet sweeper in order that I might more easily clean 
my room, or have my clerks clean my pretty red carpet, tlis 
distinguished aggregation of economists over there turne:| 
down. I suppose they did not know what it meant. [Laughi«r.} 
Some man on that side of the House said, “ A carpet sweeper! 
What on earth does anyone need of a carpet sweeper.” Ani! so 
the carpet sweeper went. Now we do the best we can with 
an old-fashioned broom, stirring up the dust—— 

Mr. CARIAN. I want to correct the gentleman. [I am sire 
he does not want to make a misstatement. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to say to the gentleman that the (vom- 
mittee on Accounts approved his requisition for the carpet 
sweeper and did not disapprove it, as he has stated. 

Mr. MANN. And I want to say to the gentleman that 
Committee on Accounts disapproved the requisition for thle 
carpet sweeper, and we have not got it. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman is mistaken. It was approved, 
and every requisition the gentleman has made has bee! 4)- 
proved. Not one single thing the gentleman has asked for has 
been refused. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is easy to applaud. All I can say is that 
we made the requisition for the carpet sweeper and were 11- 
formed that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CarLin], who 
just now addressed the House, passed upon it and struck ou! 
the carpet sweeper, although that requisition went in six weeks 
ago. 

Mr. CARLIN. 


The 


The gentleman has been misinformed— 

Mr. MANN. Well, we have not got the carpet sweeper. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman has been misinformed. It is 
like a good deal of other information that the gentleman has— 
misinformation. 

Mr. MANN. I hope so. 
sweeper. 

Mr. CARLIN. 


I would like to see the carpet 


Well, he will get the carpet sweeper. 


Mr. MANN. How long does it take to get a carpet sweeper 
from the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not know. The requisition was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find that he disapproved it. 
Probably he did not know what it meant. 
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Mr. CARLIN. It has been suggested that the gentleman 
ought to have asked for a vacuum cleaner. 

Mr. MAT'N. Well, if I had I would not require the assist- 
ance of the gentleman from Virginia to furnish the air. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, by the way, proposes to do a 
few things which would almost seem ludicrous. You propose to 


repeal the statute law by this resolution in reference to unbound | 


documents. 
charge of them. You propose to put that in charge of the Door- 
keeper. Then, I would ask the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
whether he will agree to an amendment to this resolution which 
will make it effective? The resolution now declares that certain 
offices shall be vacant on and after May 1. I suppose the date 
will be changed. 

Mr. LLOYD. May 15 is the date in the proposed amendment. 

Mr. MANN. How do these items in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill get into that bill? Not, as the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FLoyp] stated, because of the constitutional power of 
the House to provide such officers as it pleased, without regard 


of the House and the rulings which have been made from time 
to time, it has been held that if the House passes a simple reso- 
lution providing for the employment of any person, to be paid 
out of the contingent fund, that is a sufficient warrant of law to 
authorize the incorporation of that office and a salary for it in 
the legislative appropriation bill. If that be the case, then it is 
a sufficient warrant of law, by the House passing a resolution 
abolishing a place, to provide that it shall not be in order upon 
the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARNER rose, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will let me state my case, and then I will yield to him. Now, 
this resolution only declares these offices vacant. 
dispense with or dispose of the resolutions under 
were put in the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN, Unless this resolution 
the offices—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is a committee amendment the gentle- 
mau will find at the bottom of the page, line 14, which provides 
that the said enumerated offices are hereby abolished as offices 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad of that. I have sent for a number 
of copies of this resolution, but no copy that I had received had 
that in it. 

Mr. GARNER. I wanted to call the gentleman’s 
to that fact before he exerted himself. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman ought to be willing t 
for I gave the gentleman the language 
Mr. GARNER. The gentleman did, but he did not 
the courtesy to yield to me before he exhausted himself, 

Mr. MANN. I am glad to know the gentlemen have incor- 
porated a provision in abolishing the offices so that those which 
are not necessary will not be filled. Now, 


which they 





is 


attention 


o do it, 





It does not | 


amended to abolish | 


do me 


The statute requires that the Clerk shall have | 





| 


I will say to gentle- | 


men on that side of the House in all good faith I appreciate | 


their desire to economize in the employees of the House, 


and 
if they have overstepped the mark—and I think likely 


they 


have—and in the future when Congress is in session it develops | 


that. they need more employees with which to properly transact 
the business of the House, I hope that they will not be afraid 
to come into the House and state the facts and needs and ask 
for the employees. After all, before the country the question 
of saving $100,000 or $200,000 in the House is a very little 
moment. A few minutes ago the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
referred to the number of officials in the Speaker’s room. Well, 
conditions differ. The Speaker of the House used to occupy 
a little room here at the end of this first corridor before you 
get to the large corridor—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Lllinois 
has expired. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield two minutes additional to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker was moved out of that room and 
moved into the room which he now occupies on the southeast 
corner of the building. That is all that Speaker Cannon had 
at any time. At the last session I introduced a resolution, 
which was passed, to give to the Speaker an addition of two 
rooms downstairs opposite the restaurant. I think it is per- 


fectly proper that he should have them; he needs them. He 
has more space than any Speaker has ever had before. No 


Speaker in the history of the Government has ever had as much 


| glad to have the gentleman from Illinois 


to appropriations or the Senate, but because under the practice | proposition in order in reference to the eight-hour labor law. 





space in the Capitol as the present Speaker has, and that is no 
criticism against him. 
Mr. SABATH. But he is a much bigger 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. He 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. MANN. Well, I have no doubt that that is as near to the 
point the gentleman from New Jersey or my colleague from 
[ilinois will ever get. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 


man 


is a much bigger—— 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That satisfies me 
Mr. MANN. Well, very little satisfies the gentleman from 
New Jersey. Since yesterday, when he voted against the propo- 


sition to exclude convict labor and against the proposition to ex- 
clude articles which were not made under the eight-hour k 
I think he will be very easily satisfied hereafter. 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I vote against any 
pretending to benefit labor coming from the gentleman 
Illinois. 
Mr. MANN. 


iW, 


pro} osit ic 
from 
Well, 


the gentleman from New Jersey was vet 


in the chair rule his 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 

will call his attention to—— 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought to confine himself 


The gentleman never did; I 


to the 


| fact—— 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am confining my 
fact when I said the gentleman from Illinois never 
eight-hour proposition in order to my rec 
contrary, bitterly protested against my 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman’s recolle 
that, it is extremely bad. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
pired. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes 
the gentleman from Missouri to the 
tion was read this morning the 
and the 


to the 
ruled the 
but, 


1¢ 
Sell 


lection, on the 


‘tion is no better than 


gentleman has again ex 


to eall the attention 
fact that when the 
original resolution 
amended resolution was not. 


of 
resolu- 
was read 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, then, 
that—— 
Mr. MANN. That is because we have green and inexperienced 


reading clerks. 

Mr. GARNER. No; I do not think that is the cause, but 

Mr. LLOYD. Just on that, if my friend will pardon me 
making this statement—— 

The SPEAKER. But the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. LLOYD. Then [I shall offer the amendment 
floor. and that is, in line 14, House resolution 128, 
print, at the bottom—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can 
think nobody will object to it. 


in 


from the 


committer 


ask unanimous consent: I 


Mr. LLOYD. The word “first” is to be changed to “ fif- 
teenth,” and following the word “eleven,” in line 14, and at 
the top of page 2, lines 1 and 2, insert these words, “and the 
said enumerated offices ’—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the pr 


vious question has been ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
these be considered as committee amendments. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri 
mous consent that the amendments suggested by 
sidered as committee amendments. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MANN. It is a very 
perienced men at the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
The Clerk read as follows: 
line 14, 


that 


asks unani 
him be con- 
Is there objection? 


good illustration of the need of ex- 


Page 1, 
* fifteen.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 14, after the 
enumerated offices ’’—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure, but I do not think 
the Clerk has the right bill. 

The SPEAKER. He has the committee print. 
again report the amendment. 


strike out the word “first” 


and insert the word 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 


word “eleven,” insert “and the said 


The Clerk will 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 14, after the word “ eleven,” insert: 

“And the said enumerated offices are hereby abolished as offices of 
the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. LLOYD. That is correct. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, lines 17 and 18, strike out the word “ first” and insert the 
word “ fifteen.” 


- SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution as amended. 


The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. Lioyp, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the resolution as amended was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND SERVICE. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution 109. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the resolution. 

During the reading, 

Mr. ASHBROOK said: Mr. Speaker, I believe the Clerk is not 
reading the substitute as reported. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask my col- 
league [Mr. AsHBrook] if it is possible to. procure a copy? 

Mr. MANN. A minority employee was sent out to get some. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The House will be in order. The Clerk will 
report the resolution. 

The Clerk again proceeded with the reading of the resolution. 

During the reading, 

Mr. MANN said: Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBroox] that he ask unanimous consent to 
read the substitute. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I ask unanimous consent to 
read the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
asks unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading of 
the original resolution, and that the substitute be read. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hearsnone. The 
Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office De- 
partment be, and the same is hereby, directed to institute and carry for- 
ward an investigation into the conduct and administration of the 
affairs of the Post Office Department, and of the service under and in 
connection with the same, in order to ascertain whether abuses exist, 
i in the department or in the service to the prejudice of the public 
welfare. 

The committee may inquire into and ascertain the amount of work 
done by the postmasters, officials, and employees in the department and 
in the service, the number of hours devoted by such officials, post- 
masters, and employees to their work, and whether the number of offi- 
ie —_ employees may be reduced without detriment to the public 
nterests. 

The committee may further oe ge as to the time devoted by post- 
masters to vate en a personal vocations to the detriment 
of the public service. They may inquire into and ascertain the extent 
to which such ——— officials, and employees participate in po- 
litical campaigns, make political addresses, and serve as active mem! 
of political organizations. 

he commit may further inquire into and report to what degree 
the public interests and the reasonable wishes of the communities af- 
fected have been disregarded in the establishment, removal, and discon- 
tinuance of post offices, and the a ef postmasters under what 
is an as the referee system and other systems adopted by the depart- 
merit. 

The committee may ascertain and report the extent to which t- 
masters and their employees have contributed to the expense of political 
campaigns, and whether these contributions were voluntary or enforced. 

The committee shall further make such recommendations as to re- 
forms in methods and procedure in the department under investigation 
as may be justified by the evidence taken and as will effect economy and 
promete efficiency in the future administration of its affairs. 

Said committee or any subcommittee of the same ts empowered to sit 
and act at any time and place. Authority to administer oaths is con- 
ferred upon the chairman of the committee or any member thereof. 
The committee, or any subcommittee appointed by the chairman to take 
evidence for the full committee, is empowered to testimony under 
oath, to obtain documents, papers, and other information from the Post 
Office Department, or any bureau or official f, and to require the 
attendance of witnesses and the - of papers, by subpena, to 
be signed by the chairman of the full committee or the chairman of any 
subcommittee, the of its work. 

The committee is further empowered to em 
such stenographers as m 
all of the evidence receiv 


ploy, from time to 


be necessary to take, and make a record of 
by the committee, and to keep a record of its 


agree eeeieeea E S E  PPS S 


proceedings. That the Sergeant at Arms of the House is directed to 
attend in person or by assistant, when requested, the sessions of the ful! 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, to serve all of the subpenas 
put into his hands, pay the fees of all witmesses, and the necessary ex- 
penses of the committee. The cost and expense of this investig ition 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, 

All hearings by said committee or any subcommittee thereof shal! ja 
open to the public. 

The committee shall eepent to this Congress all evidence taken, and 
their findings and conclusions thereon. 

No witness shall be excused from testifying or producing any docn- 
ments respecting which he shall be examined, on the ground that his tes- 
timony to such facts or the production of such —— may tend to dis- 

all be used as evidence 
court, except upon 
testimony. 






grace him; but no testimony that he shall give s 
against him im any criminal proceedings in an 
prosecution for perjury committed in giving suc’ 

The committee may file its Segere and accompanying documents with 
the Clerk of the House during the recess of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHrrook] 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the resolution. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire first, if I may, from the Speaker whether 
it is to be the policy of the Speaker to recognize Members for 


unanimous-consent days, or whether the recognition is giyen 
in this case because it is a matter relating to the committees of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. The latter statement is the reason for it. 
The Chair will pursue until directed by the House the same 
routine and policy that has been pursued heretofore as to mani- 
mous recognition. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] whether he considers the paragraph 
at the bottom of page 7 means anything whatever? ‘The 
paragraph proposes to legislate, in this simple resolution, as 
to the commission of perjury when testifying before a com- 
mittee. What authority has this House by simple resolution to 
enact law? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that this resolution was prepared by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SaunpeERs], who is a good parliamentarian and an 
able lawyer, and I will yield to him in order that he may 
answer the question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will say to the gentleman from [linois, 
in response to his question, that that portion of the resolution 
to which he refers does not give any more power to the com- 
mittee than it already enjoys under existing law. 

Mr. MANN. That is a copy of the existing law, I should say. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Then what is the purpose of putting it in the 
resolution ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Heretofore it has been the practice to 
draw resolutions of this character in this form. That is one 
reason, and the other reason for inserting these provisions of 
existing law was in order that it might be available for the 
information of the committee. The gentleman from Illinois 
will remember that he was concerned in the preparation of the 
resolution which related to the investigation of Indian con- 
tracts. That resolution contained a provision similar to the 
one now under discussion. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I was con- 
cerned only in seeing that the gentleman from Virginia was 
placed on that committee, where I will say that he rendered 
efficient and valuable service. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I said the gentleman had something to do 
with the preparation of that resolution on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. The only thing I had to do with it was te sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Virginia, who is now on the floor, 
be placed on that committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Illinois for his action in that respect. As I said before, 
this portion of the resolution does not give any more power [0 
the committee than it would enjoy under the general laws It 
simply states the law in concrete form, and renders it available 
for the committee, showing them what powers they will possess. 
It is the common practice to include such a provision in a reso- 
lution of this character. 

Mr. MANN. I can see no reason for putting it in except to 
inform whoever is on this committee what the law now is. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I stated before that that was one of ile 
reasons it was inserted. ci 

Mr. MANN. It is to be supposed that the Members of the 
committee already know it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. As I said, it simply makes the law avail- 
able for the information of the members of the committee. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 








1911. 





Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of this resolution a question. I notice that the resolution pro- 
vides that the expenses of the investigation shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House. I notice also that the 
resolution numbered 148, which passed the House this morn- 
ing, confers upon the committee that it is proposed to create 
substantially the same powers that are given to this committee 
in the pending resolution, but in that resolution there is no 
provision made for paying the expenses of the investigation. 
I desire to know what the intention is on that side of the House 
with respect to providing for the expenses of these several in- 
vestigations. Is it expected that there will be a resolution in- 
troduced at a future time to provide for the expenses of the 
committee appointed under House resolution 148? And why 
do you provide in one case how the expenses shall be paid 
and in the other case omit any reference whatever to the mat- 
ter of expenses? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that it is not 
anticipated that the expenses of this investigating committee 
will be great. But in all probability there will be some expenses 
in the way of conducting these investigations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield to me so that I 
may answer the question of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Answering the question of the gentleman 
from South Dakota, Mr. Speaker, I will say that the reason 
why the provision for the payment of the expenses of the in- 
yestigating committee referred to by the gentleman was not 
included was because the resolution acted upon this morning 
was presented as a matter of privilege, and it destroys the 
privileged character of a resolution to include in it the propo- 
sition that the expenses of the committee shall be paid from the 
contingent fund, for the reason that under the rules of the 
House any proposition relating to the expenditure of the con- 
tingent fund must be referred to the Committee on Accounts 
and be reported from that committee. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman from 
Georgia tell us how it is expected to provide for those expenses? 

Mr. HARDWICK. By a report from the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman in charge of this resolution if it would not be possible 
to spend a very large sum of money instead of a small amount? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I presume it would be possible for this 
committee to expend a very considerable sum of money, but— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I simply mention that because 
it strikes me that there ought to be some uniformity in these 
resolutions with respect to the provision for the payment of 
expenses. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I can answer the question of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota as to the reason why this provision 
was included in this particular resolution. It is because it was 
done in the case of other resolutions providing for investiga- 
tions. I have simply followed the precedents of the House. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia that I would have raised no question had it not 
been for the fact that on this day we passed another similar 
resolution without any such provision in it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; I noted that at the time. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And there is no use in creat- 
ing a committee to investigate unless you make provision to pay 
the expenses of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. All these things ought to come from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; I will. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that this resolution authorizes the com- 
mittee to employ from time to time such stenographers as may 
be necessary to take and make a record of the evidence received 
by the committee. The gentleman is aware that we maintain a 
number of committee stenographers, at an expense of $5,000 a 
year each, and that the committees are not very busy at 
present. Just what reason is there for not using the committee 
stenographers who are permanently employed, instead of em- 
ploying outside stenographers to do this work, at additional 
expense? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That question was discussed in detail in 
committee, and it is the intention of the committee to use the 
committee stenographers, and this provision was put in the 
resolution for the reason that there may come a time when the 
committee stenographers will be otherwise «mployed, and we 
can then employ outside help; but I will say to the gentleman 
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that no extra stenographers will be employed whenever it is 
possible to secure the services of those provided by the House. 
Mr. MANN. But the gentleman understands that under the 
law now, if he makes a request for the services of one of the 
official committee stenographers and they can not attend per- 
sonally, they send him an outside steno: er, who is paid out 
of the contingent fund. of ac 





erapher 


Every chairman uthittee fre- 
quently O. K.’s bills of outside stenographers, under the law, 
whenever the committee stenographers are engaged The com- 


mittee stenographers telephone downtown, or some other 
and have some one here to do the work. 

I should like to the gentleman, in that connectio 
whether it is intended that this committee shall travel around 
the country—— ; 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. This is an i: 
portant matter, relating to the taking of money out of the Pub 
lic Treasury, and Members ought to be permitted to hear it. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to ask the gentleman whether it is the 
intention of the committee to travel around the country and to go 
to places where they could not very well take one of the regular 
committee stenographers away from his duties here. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; that is in contemplation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will to the gentleman that it 
unlikely that this committee will have some hearings at 
places than here in Washington. 

Mr. MANN. Junketing trips. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. In that case we would certainly be 
pelled to employ a stenographer; but there 
ing. On the contrary, much hard work. 

Mr. MANN. And of the committee will 
railroad expenses and hotel bills paid’? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Of That is provided for in the 
resolution. 


place, 


ask 


is not 
othe 


Sil) 


com 
will be no junket 


course have their 


course, 


Mr. MANN. Yes; even if they take a trip to California. 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. Gentlemen are commencing early on that side 


of the House to provide junketing trips. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think they will take any trips of 
that kind; and if the resolution is paseed, whenever and whe 
ever we make investigations I will be very glad if the 


rentie 
BRETLLIt 


man from Lllinois will examine the expense account of th 
committee. 
Mr. MANN. I will not have the opportunity, and would not 


have if I had the time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
everything that he wants to do. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to be put in the position where 
I have got to examine petty expense accounts, and I do not 
expect to be put in that position. This is a matter of una! 
mous consent. I have no objection whatever to an investigat 
of the Post Office Department, or to the payment of 
expenses in connection with the investigation. 

Sut I am not quite sure how far ought to start now in 
the creation of junketing trips, which always have been popular 
at this time of the year in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 


seems to have time to do 
| Laughter. ] 


proper 
I 


we 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
for some information. I want to ask the gentleman if he con 
siders the scope of this resolution sufficiently broad to enable 


the committee to investigate the effect upon the service in the 
Post Office Department of the executive orders of President 
Roosevelt preventing the employees from petitioning Congr 


for redress of grievances and the executive order of President 
Taft prohibiting the employees in the Post Office Department and 
other departments from giving information relative to ft] 
service to Members of Congress, of either House, and the order 
issued by the Second Assistant Postmaster General prohibiti 
employees in the railway mail service from joining certain labor 
organizations. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that that matter has been discussed somewhat in the committe 
but we were of the opinion that that belongs to the Committe: 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, we were not able to hear the 
answer of the gentleman from Ohio to the question of the ge 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Chai 
would like to suggest to the gentlemen that if they would all 
speak a little louder we could all hear. The Chair is interested 
in the debate and would like to hear. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear 
the reply of the gentleman from Ohio to the question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentlemen 
that I informed the gentleman from Pennsylvania that it had 
been the opinion of the Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department that the matter to which the gentleman refers 
properly belongs to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. CARTER. And the investigation is being conducted now, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make this state- 
ment in connection, in addition to the statement already made 
by the chairman of the committee, if he will yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AUSTIN] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stemp], who 
are members of this committee, and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner], all agreed, I think, in committee that there was 
no occasion for us to investigate the questions that are raised 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witson]. That 
question is already being investigated by the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service, and we have no disposition what- 
ever to go into that question at all. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to ascertain, if I can, whether the 
powers conferred upon this committee which is about to be 
created would include authority to investigate the controversy 
which has been pending for a long time between the Govern- 
ment and what is known as the Lewis Publishing Co., at 
St. Louis. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I believe that it would. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; it would cover that. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is a disagreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the company in which a great many very excellent 
people have a keen interest, and they believe that the Govern- 
ment’s action toward the company has been arbitrary and 
unjust; and if this authority is not sufficiently broad to include 
the power to investigate this difficulty I think this resolution 
ought to be amended. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
amply broad to cover that particular inquiry. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. On page 6 of the 
substitute I find the following language: 

The committee may further inquire into and report to what degree 
the public interest and the reasonable wishes of the communities 
affected have been disregarded in the establishment, removal, and dis- 
continuance of post offices. 

Now, there is no provision in this substitute in relation to 
the star routes, and why did you leave that out? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is embraced in the provisions—— 

Mr. RAKER. Where is it embraced in the provisions? 
not find it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman wili permit, the answer 
to all of these inquiries is contained in very plain English in 
the first clause of the resolution, and anybody who will read 
that will find this fact stated-—— 

Mr. KENDALL. I think we all have read it, but not with 
the great degree of intelligence of the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have the floor, and I did 
not yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. RAKER. I have the floor; I understood the gentleman 
from Ohio to yield to me for a question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yielded to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. RAKER. That is my understanding, and under that 
yielding I will occupy the floor until the Speaker calls me out 
of order. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, if that is the condition that the first 
provision contains all the authority, why have these special 
provisions been put in the rest of the bill? We are interested 
in the star routes in the West, and within the last six months 
there have been over 50 discontinued in my district, and that 
applies to all the people who live in the mines and on the 
farms who should be entitled to have their mail. Instead of 
having it a weekly service, they have been cut down to one a 
week, and instead of having it seven times a week, they have 
been cut down to twice a week. Now, I want to know why 
this has been done, and whether or not this resolution specifies 
sufficiently to have that matter investigated. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman we did not 
consider it necessary to enumerate all of the abuses, and, as 
has been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky, the first 
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section is broad enough to investigate star routes and almost 
any other cases. 

Mr. RAKER. If you specify some, I feel as though some of 
these star-route matters ought to be in, because we are specially 
interested in them and want the service. , 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
this amendment added after—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state that all of this 
debate is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAKER. I so understand, but nobody has interrupted 
me by objecting. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair wanted the rest of the Mem- 
bers to understand it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Regular order amounts to an objection. 

Mr. CARLIN. I withdraw the request for regular order if 
it amounts to an objection. 

The SPEAKER. Regular order amounts to an objection. 

Mr. CARLIN. I will withdraw the demand for the regular 
order. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
if he would not permit an amendment at the end of line 4 by 
adding the following, “and the reduction and the curtailment 
of services on star routes.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman we have no 
objection to his amendment—— 

Mr. RAKER. Very well. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; we will not consent to it; it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think it is necessary, but I do not 
see any serious objection to it. I think the gentleman wil! be 
satisfied with the results of the investigation had. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for this question? 
Then the understanding is that when this investigation is made 
it will cover the star routes as well? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will read the first section 
he will see that it is broad enough to include it. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to have a direct answer to that 
so my people will know whether or not their interests are going 
to be protected, but there seems to be no question from the 
statement of the chairman as to that fact. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman this resolution 
is broad enough to embrace this investigation; and if, in the 
wisdom of the committee, we believe it advisable, undoubtedly 
it will be had. 

Mr. RAKER. That answers the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it the intention of the committee, if the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] will yield to me, to co 
into the matter of rural free delivery under this resolution ? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that this committee has not determined just what particular 
branches it will take up. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman believe that the resolu- 
tion is broad enough to allow the committee to go into the miat- 
ter of rural free delivery? : 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I certainly do. It says: 

In order to ascertain whether abuses exist either in the departinent 
or inthe service to the prejudice of public welfare. 

That would certainly include the point to which the gentle- 
man refers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not see it specifically mentioned, and 
I wanted the opinion of the gentleman on the proposition. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. I 
would like to ask a question. If there is no objection to this 
resolution being taken up for consideration, is it the intention 
of the chairman of the committee to allow amendments to be 
offered or simply to ask for the previous question? I have an 
amendment I would like to offer. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would be glad to have it read. 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection to its being read now and to 
leave it pending. ° 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Read for information. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment, for in- 
formation only. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, at the end of line 14, add: 

“And a detailed statement of expenses so incurred shall accompany 
and be a part of the committee report.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to the gentleman that I would 
be perfectly willing to accept the amendment. 
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Mr. HILL. Just one word. 
these investigations. I encourage them rather than otherwise. 
But we are going into a very broad field, not only in the Post 
Office case, but in a great many other cases, and it strikes me 
that the House of Representatives and the American people 


each case the expenses should accompany the report and not 
be buried in the archives of the House, where they never will 
be seen. Now, the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department have just ordered—and I voted for it—the ex- 
penses of the Monetary Commission to be presented in detail to 
the committee, and I think by far the wisest way is to have 
those expenditures reported with the report of the committee, 
showing just exactly what it cost, and if the gentleman will 
accept that amendment I have no objection to his resolution. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I fully agree with the gentleman and will 
cheerfully accept the amendment. 


| 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio can not accept 


the amendment. The House will have to vote on it. Of course, 


he could give his assurance to the gentleman from Connecticut | 


[Mr. Hix] that he is willing to accept it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw any 
on the assurance of the Chair. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he has any idea of what the expenses of 
this investigation would be? 

Mr. HILL. Nobody can tell. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman I have no 
idea as to what the expenses will be, but I think the members of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department 
are all in favor of economy, and they will appreciate that it 
will be a very poor showing on our part to undertake to inves- 
tigate this department for the purpose of effecting economy and 
then bring in a large expense account. My notion is that it 
will be very small. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Would the gentleman be willing to provide, 
then, in the resolution a limitation upon the expense, say, of 
$50,000? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think it will amount to that 
much. We will be perfectly willing to accept the amount at 

50,000, but I do not believe it will amount to that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if the resolution is broad enough in its scope to per- 
mit the committee to investigate as to the sanitary conditions 
under which the postal employees are working. I ask this 
question for the reason that, according to the reports of the 


health department of Chicago, the conditions under which tle | 


Chicago post-office employees are working are resulting in 
tuberculosis and other diseases, causing in some cases death 
of the employees there. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman that I am in 
sympathy with the suggestion he makes,.and the committee, in 
my opinion, will be very glad to consider and investigate those 
matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest for the present consideration of this resolution? [After 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then, Mr. Speaker, without objection, I 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsnBroox] 
moves the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that motion 
temporarily for the purpose of permitting the gentleman from 
Connecticut to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Asnproox] 
withdraws his motion for the previous question. The question 
is on agreeing to the substitute reported by the committee, 
which is in the nature of an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Connecticut is in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think that ought to be read. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, at the end of line 14, add: “And a detailed statement of 


oat, so incurred shall accompany and be a part of the committee 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the substitute. 


The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 


I am not opposed to any of | 


objection, | 
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| send to the Clerk’s desk. 
have the right to know what the expenditures are, and that in | 


| by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
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The question now recurs on the substitute 








The SPEAKER. 


|; 4s amended by the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which I 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] 


offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add, at the end of line 4, page 6, “and the establishment and dis 
continuance of star routes.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 


RAKER}. 
The question was taken 


, and the amendment was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the sub 
stitute reported by the committee as amended by the amend 


| ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 


The question was taken, and the amended committee subst 
tute was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. 

lution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was 
On motion of Mr. AsHproox, a motion to rec 
last taken was laid on the table. 
SESSION CLERKS TO HOUSE 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I 
resolution from the Committee on 


The question is on the passage of the res 


agreed to 
msider the vote 


COMMITTEES, ETC. 
offer the following 


Accounts. 


privilegs 












The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] 
offers a privileged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 158 (Hi. Rept. 26). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the conting nt fund of the 
House during the remainder of the first session « e the Sixty ond Con 
gress, compensation at the rates and for the purposes her« einafter indi 
cated, namely : 

For the services of a clerk to each of the following-named committees, 
at $125 per month: On Expenditures in the State Ix pare nent, on Ex 
penditures in the Treasury Department, on Expendit in the War 
Department, on Expenditures in the Navy Departm nt, on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department, on Expenditures on Public Buildings, on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department, on Expen lit ires in the De- 
partment of Justice, on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, on tl 
tlection of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congres 
on Reform in the Civil Service, and on the Disposition of Useless Execu 
tive Papers; and to the Committee on the Territories, an assistant 
elerk. The pay of said clerks shall commence from the time they en 
tered upon the discharge of their duties, which shall be ascertained and 
evidenced by the certificates of the chairmen of said committees 

For the services of a messenger to the Committee on the Disp: 
of Useless Executive Papers, at $60 per month 

For a janitor at $60 per month, who shall, under the direction of t! 
Doorkeeper, perform service in the rooms of the following-named com 
mittees located in the House wing of the Capitol, to wit: Expenditur 

'in the State Department, Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
Expenditures in the War Department, Expenditu in the Departn 
< ‘Agriculture, Reform in the Civil Service, Railways and Canals, 





Education. 

Mr. LLOYD. 
CARLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield the control of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virg 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was made neces 
sary in order to perfect the organization of the stin 
mittees of the House. In order that the House may fully 
stand exactly what is accomplished in the resolution, and 
avoid useless discussion, I will ask the Clerk to read 
report on the resolution as a part of my rem 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read tl 

The Clerk read as follows: 

{House Report No. 26, Sixty-second Cong 


PROVISION FOR CLERKS FOR THE SO-CALLED EXPENDITURE COMM 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred 
No, 158, have had the same under considerati 
adoption. 

This resolution provides for 12 cle ‘ks and 1 assistant clerk d 
the present session at the rate of $125 per month each to the 10 
called expenditure committees and to the Committees on the Dis; 
of Useless Executive Papers, and Reform in the Civil Service, and t 
Territories, the pay of such clerks to I from the time 
entered upon the discharge of their duti which shall be ascert 
and evidenced by the certificate of the chairmen of sald committees 
also provides for a messenger at the rate of $60 per month to the ¢ 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless per ; heretofore allowed. 
one janitor to take care of seyen comm ns located in th 

wing of the Capitol that are now with out janitor service, 

This resolution does not increase the number of offices over nu 
ber provided heretofore for like service; it actually decreases them 1 
reduces the compensation of certain c ementti e clerks from $6 per 
to $125 per month, and still allows for assistant clerk t 
mittee on the Territories, a new authorizati yn 

In the last Congress 9 of the expenditure com: 
session clerks at $125 per month. We prov 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Departmer 
then chairman was ill in the last Congress. 


I yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
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Thirteen other committees were granted session clerks in the last 
Congress at $6 per day, five of which committees have been abolished 
in this Congress. We provide for two only of the remaining eight and 
reduce the pay from $6 per day to $125 per month, which, with the 
assistant clerk to Territories, still makes a net reduction of nine clerks, 
including those to the committees abolished. 

In the last Congress seven session janitors, at $60 per month each, 
were assigned to 14 rooms in the House wing of the Capitol. In this 
Congress only seven of the committees thus served are located in the 
Capitol. Those removed to the House Office Building are served by 
its char force. Therefore we provide but one janitor for the seven 
rooms of committees remaining in the Capitol, a reduction of six 
janitors. 

Only an approximate estimate can be made of the saving to be effected 
by this resolution owing to the indeterminate length of the session. 
i its length as six months from the date of the appointment 
of comm ttees—April 11—the saving on committee clerks alone is about 
$10,000, and on janitors $2,000, or a total saving of $12,000. 

In the consideration of this proposition a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts heard the chairman of the respective expenditure 
committees, who represented that it is the purpose of those committees 
to go to work at once upon the matters within their jurisdiction, and 
under authority of the resolution of the House adopted April 20, 1911, 
te og investigations of the executive departments in all of their 

ranches and ramifications, and that for this work they would need 
clerical assistance. 

The jurisdiction and functions of the various committees on ex- 
penditures in the executive departments, as prescribed by Rule X, are 
too well known to require comment or elaboration. They were fully dis- 
cussed in previous reports of the Committee on Accounts. (See H. 
Repts. 1121, 1-60; 1804, 2-60; 139, 2-61.) 

t is a matter of public information that those committees, as now 
es propose thoroughly to investigate the executive depart- 
ments. 

The Committee on Reform in the Civil Service have demonstrated 
satisfactorily that they need a clerk at this time; in fact, have had one 
at work since the committee was appointed, as has the Committee on 
the Territories, for whom we provide an assistant clerk. 

A session clerk to the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Execu- 
tive Papers, at $6 per day, has been granted ever since the passage of 
the law under which it operates. We propose like service for this 
session at $125 per month. Under the present rules this is now a stand- 
ing committee. It is intended as a check upon the heads of depart- 
ments or bureau chiefs against the destruction or removal of any public 
records or papers until such records have been personally inspected by a 
joint committee of the House and Senate and their destruction recom- 
mended by such committee. 

In one instance alone its work involved examination and report on 
— records in seven different buildings and bureaus of the Interior 
yepartment, and in another the examination of records and papers in 
five bureaus of the Department of Commerce and Labor. he clerk 
kee a record of every transaction, prepares the committee's reports, 
and renders other necessary service. 

The employment of the several clerks hereby proposed is limited to 
the remainder of the present session, but inasmuch as it appears that 
this authority was contemplated and the clerks already have performed 
some service, provision is made for their pay to commence from the 
time they entered upon the discharge of their duties, which shall be 
ascertained and evidenced by the certificate of the chairmen of the sev- 
eral committees. In no case can the pay commence prior to April 11, 
1911, the day on which the committees were elected. This provision 
follows the exact language of the law with respect to session clerks to 
committees provided for annually in the legislative act. 

engin | the proposed employments to be in the interest of the 
public business as well as economical, the accompanying resolution is 
reported favorably and its adoption recommended with the following 
amendment : 

In lines 15 and 16 strike out “on the Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress.” 

Cc. C. CaRuin, for Committee. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, this report fully sets out in de- 
tail the reasons for the resolution, and the reforms which are 
accomplished. 

The net saving under this arrangement is about $12,000 per 
session, or $24,000 a year. It is brought about by simply re- 
arranging and readjusting the session clerks and janitors. We 
abolish the janitors for these committee rooms in the House 
Office Building and turn that service over to the regular janitor 
service. 

In the Capitol we allow one janitor for the five committees 
that sit in this building, an abolition of six. 

A further saving is accomplished by reducing the pay of these 
session clerks from $6 a day to $125 a month. In that way we 
bring about a uniform system of pay and a uniform reduction. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

“The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. CARLIN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The pay of the clerks in the various com- 
mittees on expenditures in the different departments was $125 
last session. 

Mr. CARLIN. I think it was in many of them $6 a day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; the expenditure committees was $125. 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Except in the expenditure in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and there was no clerk to that committee. 

Mr. CARLIN. And the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Papers. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They had a clerk at $6 a day. 

Mr. CARLIN. We make it $125 a month. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Committee on the Territories has 
never had an assistant clerk before this resolution. 


SSS 

Mr. CARLIN. That is true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. All oi the business that has heretof,,a 
been transacted by that committee, including the bills to adnyj; 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, and the business eon. 
cerning the Territory of Alaska, has been attended to by ¢| 
committee without the assistance of an assistant clerk. 
this resolution creates a new place for an assistant clerk 
the Committee on the Territories, 

Mr. CARLIN. That is true. Are there any more questi 
which the gentleman would like to ask? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. What is the necessity for an assistay;: 
clerk to the Committee on the Territories? 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman will find that this resolution 
provides only for session service and for this session alone. 
We have provided in this resolution for none of these commit- 
tees beyond the present extra session of Congress. All of this 
service is confined entirely to this short session of Congress, 
and we have taken as our guide as to the necessities for these 
clerks the representation of the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees, and upon the representation of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories that they would need this adidi- 
tional clerk during this short session, we allowed it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. CARLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is the business of the Committee on the 
Territories at this short session going to be more onerous or 
greater than it was before? I served on the Committee on Ac- 
counts for a number of years, and I do not think the chairman 
of the Committee on the Territories ever asked for an assistant 
clerk before. 

Mr. CARLIN. Is that the gentleman’s full question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I want to know why the Committee 
on the Territories 

Mr. CARLIN. I am not able to tell the gentleman what lias 
been asked for heretofore, because I have not served on the 
Committee on Accounts until this session of Congress. What 
has gone before is past, and we are dealing with conditions as 
we find them to-day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The question I intended to ask the gen- 
tleman is if the business before the Committee on the Terri- 
tories at this session of Congress is greater and requires the 


nd 


Ss 





assistance of more clerks than ever at any time in recent 
years? 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if I may be per- 


mitted—— 

Mr. CARLIN. Oh, let me answer the gentleman, and I will 
give him the committee’s reason. I will say to the gentleman 
that we find that some of these committees have less business 
than ever before 

Mr. BARTLETT. But I asked about a particular committee. 

Mr. CARLIN. Iam coming to that. I will particularize with 
reference to other committees so that the gentleman may hive 
full information. I would not want him to be informed on ove 
committee only. I want him to know about them all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am informed 

Mr. CARLIN. For fear the gentleman is not, I am going to 
tell him the whole story. We have concluded in this resvlu- 
tion, which the gentleman will observe, not to give session 
clerks to many committees that have had them before. Inde, 
some of the committees have been abolished, clerk and all. In 
many of these committees clerks have been given where tlie 
committee had no necessity for them at all, but we are deter- 
mined to put them to work, and they have agreed to go to 
work. In order to do that work it will be necessary to have 
session clerks. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman state—— 

Mr. CARLIN. The Committee on the Department of Justice 
is one that had no work last session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I want to know what committee whicl 
has not been abolished, but which heretofore had a clerk, (1's 
resolution does not give a clerk to? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mines and Mining, Railways and Canals, Ed- 
eation, and a number of others. The gentleman told me le 
was informed, and that was the reason why I did not mention 
them in the first place. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I notice the gentleman was not informed, 








but had to consult a memorandum. 

Mr. CARLIN. I had a memorandum with information on 
it, which bears my signature. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina? 
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Mr. CARLIN. I do. Mr. MANN. How 
Mr. LEVER. I was about to say that the gentleman from | know? 
Virginia ought to yield to his colleague to explain why it is Mr. PALMER. In the near future—— 
necessary to have this assistant clerk to the Committee on the Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 


does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


‘erritories. The gentleman seems rather long about getting Mr. PALMER (continuing). The jurisdiction of the Com- 

to the proposition. mittee on Territories will be less than it has been in the past? 
Mr. CARLIN. I will yield to whomever I feel disposed at Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is true. 

the right time. Mr. PALMER. And consequently the work of the committee 
Mr. LEVER. But the House is entitled to the information, | will be less? 

and we are not getting it very quickly. Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The work of the committee will 


Mr. CARLIN. The House is not entitled to have that of | not be less for this session of Congress, because it has to go 
the gentleman until he is ready to give it. into the Alaskan question, which, I understand, has not been 
Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gentleman had better explain | considered by Congress for a number of years: and there are 
before we take the vote. a great number of bills pending here in reference to Alaska; 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to} and the statehood bill will be back and forth between this 
the gentleman from Illinois? body and the Senate probably for some time. This work will 


Mr. CARLIN. I do, oecupy the attention of that committee closely and will neces- 
Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think it is very im-| sitate a considerable clerical force. 


portant that we should get this explanation of why the Com- Mr. FOWLER rose. 

mittee on the Territories needs an assistant clerk. because, for The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 

myself as one Member of this House, until the explanation is | FLoop] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

made, I shall vote against this resolution. [Applause on the Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. With pleasure. 

Democratic side.] Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know if this committee has ever 
Mr. CARLIN. Now, does the gentleman ask that in the shape | had an assistant clerk in the past. 

of a question? Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I can not answer that question. I 
Mr, FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. know it has not one now and did not have one in the last Con- 


Mr. CARLIN. I will say to the gentleman I thought I had 
answered it when I said that the committee in awarding all of 
these session clerks had done so upon the representation of the 
chairmen of the various committees. We had no other means 
of determining what committees needed those clerks and what 
services were to be performed, except by inquiry of the chair- 
men of these committees. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia and several gentlemen rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. I am going to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on the Territories. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I just wish to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. The question has been asked, What is the 
necessity for an assistant clerk to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories? 

In answering the question that has been put to my colleague 
from Virginia I will say that that committee is probably doing 
more work at this session of Congress than any other committee 
of this House except the Committee on Ways and Means. Ever 
since Congress has been in session it has been meeting daily 
considering the question of the statehood bills of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and as soon as that is disposed of, we are going 
to take up the Alaskan bill providing for a territorial govern- 
ment for Alaska. There are 20 Members on that committee and 
those Members require the assistance of a clerk looking into 
various questions that arise before that committee, and one 
clerk has not been able to do all the work up to this point, and 
I do not believe he will be, to do it thorough, this session, and, 
as I understand this provision, it provides for an assistant 
session clerk to the committee for this extra session. I believe 
it is necessary for the dispatch of business of that committee, 
and, in that belief, I am indorsed by the members of the com- 
mittee, and I hope the House will vote to give that assistant 
session clerk. The committee is going to work steadily on 
through this session on the various propositions that are before 
the committee, and there are some important propositions be- 
fore that committee, which has certainly more work to do dur- 
He this session than most any of the other committees of the 

ouse, 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes; I will yield for a question to be asked. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
says that they have been considering a territorial bill with ref- 
erence to New Mexico and Arizona. the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. Mr. CARLIN. For how long? 

Mr. PALMER. I take it that it is no secret that if that bill Mr. GOOD. For just two minutes. 
ever passes it will take those Territories outside of the juris- Mr. CARLIN. Certainly. 
diction of the Committee on Territories? Mr. GOOD. I want to say to the chairman of the Com 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is true. mittee on the Territories that it is but fair to the Committee on 

Mr. PALMER. So that after that bill is passed, which is | the Territories of the last Congress to say that I do not by 


tt be introduced to-morrow or going to be considered to-| that he could possibly have read the record that that 
Ww----— 


mittee made during the last Congress. There was hardly a day 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. but that the Committee on the Territories was in session con- 
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gress. I do not know what it has had in the past. Its jm 
diction at one time was larger than it is now, and it may have 
had one; but it did not have one in the last Congress and has 
not one now. But I do say to the gentlemun from [linois the 
committee is going into a broader field of work now than it bas 
gone into for some time in the past. 

Mr. FOWLER. And the only broader field it goes into is the 
Alaskan question. Is that true? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There may be some additional mat- 
ters in reference to Hawaii. 

Mr. FOWLER. What about the Insular Committee as to 
those affairs? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We have nothing to do with the In- 
sular Committee. They have to deal with the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. FOWLER. And Hawaii is not included, then, with the 
Philippines and Porto Rico? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is a Territory? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I wanted to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question, and that is if the Committee on the 
Territories did not consider Alaskan matters during the last 
session of Congress without an assistant clerk? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think they went very fully 


into them at this time, and no legislation was secured, which we 
hope to be able to do. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to ask, for information, 
whether they do not have the Alaskan question up, together 
with the admission of Arizona and New Mexico? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes: and there is a tremendous lot 
of legislation in relation to Alaska. Every question of a 
lative character relating to Alaska goes before the comn 
I do not know whether they are just or not, but there are 
plaints that those matters have not been considered during | 
past few sessions of Congress. We do not want to leave 


all those matters, and in addition to that we want to form 
Territorial government for Alaska, at least to bring a bi 
for this House to consider, and I do think we need that cle 
and I hope that the Members of this House will not und: 
to amend this resolution by striking that clerk out. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield | 


1 


reason for complaint on that ground. We want to dispose of 


| 
o those matters. Certainly not as fully as we intend to go 
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sidering matters with regard to Alaska and with regard to 
Hawaii and Arizona and New Mexico. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of printed pages of testimony that was taken before 
that committee relating to the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Let me interrupt the gentleman 
right there. 

Mr. GOOD. And at that time and during that period there 
was not a time when the clerk of the Committee on the Terri- 
tories had not ample time to perform all the duties that de 
volved upon him. He was not busy all the time; and the 
present Committee on the Territories, if it sits and discusses 
questions relative to Alaska such as were discussed in the last 
Congress——— 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman must put his question in the 
form of a question. I ean not yield for a speech. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman intend to give anybody 
any time on this side of the House? If that is the situation, 
we will have to have a quorum right away. 

Mz. CARLIN. I want to give the gentleman as much time as 
may be right. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not yield just such time as 
he thinks proper without a quorum present. 

Mr. CARLIN. I can yield my time as I see fit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen are out of order. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] two minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
ecounting.] One hundred and twenty-four Members are pres- 
ent 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withdraw 
his point of no quorum? 

Mr. MANN. The point of no quorum will not be withdrawn 
unless there is a fair distribution of time. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, there is no disposition here to 
eut off debate, and there is no disposition to mistreat anyone. 
I will say in behalf of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Cartrn], who just had the floor, that I am sure he misunder- 





stood the situation with respect to the gentleman from Iowa- 


{Mr. Goop]. The gentleman from Iowa desired two minutes’ 
time, and I thought Mr. Carrin had so understood, and that 
Mr. Carin had yielded to him that much time. But the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, as I understand, thought that the gentle- 
man from Iowa had interrupted him merely to ask a question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is now 5 o’clock, and the House 
has been in session nearly five hours. During that time this 
side of the House has consumed less than 45 minutes, while 
that side of the House has consumed all the rest of the time, 
and aside from the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lixoyp] 
Members on that side have yielded grudgingly to questions 
asked by Members on this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAppDEN] insist on a point of no quorum? 

Mr. MADDEN. Unless, Mr. Speaker, there is some disposi- 
tion manifested by the gentleman from Virginia to give an equal 
and fair division of time I will insist. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Cartrn] stated a moment ago that he would yield 
what time he thought proper, and stated that he controlled the 
time. If that is the disposition of the gentleman, of ‘course I 
will not withdraw my point of no quorum. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
I understood I had yielded to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] for the specific purpose of permitting him to ask a ques- 
tion, and instead of asking a question he went on to make a 
speech. I have no disposition to deny any gentleman any time 
he wants, but if I yield five minutes to a gentleman I do not 
yield five hours. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no disposition, Mr. Speaker, to dis- 
pute the point with the gentleman, but I do insist that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia shall be fair about the disposition of time. 

Mr. CARLIN. I have no disposition to be unfair. How much 
time, I will ask the gentleman from Iowa, does he desire? 

Mr. GOOD. Two minutes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. While considering this question of economy, I 
think it would be well to look into this question of the neces- 
sity of an assistant clerk to the Committee on Territories. In 
the last Congress the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] 
attended practically every meeting of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, I think, and I know he will not say that that committee 
did net go into the many Alaskan subjects fully and completely 
during the last session of Congress. That committee went into 


the question of Territorial government for Alaska: jit y 
into the question of the fisheries of Alaska; it went into 
question of the insane in Alaska; it went into the question «f 
placer mining in Alaska. In a word, it went into every « 
tion raised by the numerous bills introduced in this House | 
regard to Alaskan affairs, and no committee could have }) 
more thorough in its investigation or more painstaking jy j;:< 
labors than was the Committee on Territories during the }as; 
Congress. And yet that committee did not then require | 
services of an assistant clerk. I think this is very poor . 
omy. If it is the same kind of economy that was presented jn 
the resolutions we have passed to-day, it will not be long u 
you will find the figures: on the other side of the column. [p- 
stead of retrenchment and reform, you will be spending » 
money for committee clerks and for help of this kind than t)o 
last Congress expended. Here is a step in that direction 
Others will no doubt follow. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the ¢ 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that I did not intend—TI do 
not think I said, and I certainly did not intend to convey tho 
impression—that the Committee on the Territories in the last 
session did not work. I believe it did much work. I believe it 
did as much work as any committee of this House, and | | 
lieve it has probably more work to do in this session than any 
other committee of this House except the Committee on Ways 
and Means. For the reason that it has all this work, I believe 
it is entitled to an assistant clerk. There are other committees 
that are doing a great deal less work than that committ 5 
doing that have not only assistant session clerks, but assistant 
annual clerks. Now, I know that what the gentleman says 
about the work done by the Committee on the Territories dur 
ing the last Congress is true, because the records will show it. 
That committee is in session two, three, or four times every 
week, and it does need the assistance of competent clerks to 
keep its records up and to get the data and information in ref- 
erence to matters with which it is dealing. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. GOOD. What I understood the gentleman to say, and 
what I think the Recorp will show he said, is that the Commit 
tee on the Territories in the last Congress did not go into | 
question of Territorial government for Alaska. We did go 
that question fully. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What I intended to say was that 
they did not bring out bills in reference to Alaska. The idea | 
have is that there has been little legislation in refere 
Alaska by this House in the past three or four years, l 
there is a great deal of legislation that is now needed. T 
committee had a great many hearings, but the gentleman |: 
there were not many bills brought out from that commi! 
and passed through this House. There has been very |i 
legislation in reference to Alaska for the last four or five year 
A great deal is now needed, not only with reference to the 
Territorial legislation, but other matters for that immense coun- 
try, and in order properly to conduct the business of this « 
mittee it does need an assistant to the clerk that it has. As I 
said before, I trust that no misunderstanding that may have ov- 
curred upon this floor in reference to the division of time wi!! 
induce gentlemen to vote against a proposition that is meritor!- 
ous. 

Mr. CARLIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman f! 
Texas [Mr. Garner]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garnre| 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the situation in which we are going to place ou'- 
selves when we create this office of assistant clerk to the ©o 
mittee on the Territories. We started out by telling the coun- 
try and the Republican side of the House that we intended '» 
run this House on a business basis, and that they had been « 
travagant in the conduct of the business of the House and }):\\1 
a great many more employees than were necessary. After ))\°> 
ing a resolution to do away with some of them, the very nex! 
resolution that comes in is a proposition to create a new oflice 
that the Republican House never had occasion to create. [.\)- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Now, you gentlemen on this side of the House, when you 


. 


adopt a resolution creating the position of assistant clerk to the 
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Committee on the Territories, will simply open the way for 
other places to be created; and if the argument used by the 


gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] is correct, that his com- | 
mittee does more work or as much work as other committees | 


having assistant clerks, then, instead of giving his committee an 
assistant clerk, it is the duty of the Committee on Accounts to 
report a resolution recommending the discontinuance of the 
assistant clerks that these useless committees already have. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
provided in the past or not, is it extravagant to provide him 
now when he is needed by the committee? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to admit that a 
Democratic committee is unable to do the work that the Repub- 
lican committee has done for several years. I will not stand 
here and admit that this committee, now admittedly having no 


more work—and it can not possibly have any more work—to | 


do than in the last Congress, is unable to conduct its business 
with a $2,000 clerk, when the Republican committee did, 
and God knows they did not need anything they did not ask for 
and always got. [Applause and laughter.] The truth of the 


business is that we ought not to create this additional clerk, | 


and when you do it, fellow Democrats, when you do this, do not 
ever again criticize the Committee on Accounts for bringing 
in provision for new places and useless places, because in my 


judgment there has not been a proposition and there will not | 


be a proposition submitted to the Committee on Accounts that 
is absolutely of as little necessity as this assistant clerk. 
plause. ] 

Mr. COOPER, 
yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have had some experience in 
the work of the different committees. Will the gentleman tell 
me what possible duties an assistant clerk would have on this 
committee? 

Mr. GARNER, I think largely drawing the salary. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] That is my judgment about it. Mr. 
Speaker, I simply wanted to call the attention of this side of 


Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to 


the House to the fact that you are creating a new place, which | 


the Republicans did not need, and paving the way for other 
offices of a similar character. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. When will amendments be in order to this reso- 
lution? I desire to offer an amendment at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Whenever any Member gets the floor in his 
own right he has the right to offer any amendment he pleases. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Cartin] has control of the | 
If he yields the floor, then the gentleman 


time for one hour. 
can do that. : 

Mr. LEVER. I understand the gentleman from Virginia is 
willing to yield the time to me to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. If he yields the floor, he yields it, and that is 
all there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Virginia yields to the 
gentleman from South Carolina to offer an amendment, the 
gentleman from Virginia forfeits his right to the floor. 

Mr. CARLIN. I understand, but I would yield only on that 
condition and for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we can not conduct that kind of a parlia- 
mentary school here. 
i Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire some 
ine? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, one of the items in this resolu- 


tion is a elerk to the Committee on the Disposition of Useless | 
Executive Papers, and another is for a messenger to the Com- | 


Of | 


mittee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 
course, that has always heretofore been a janitor. I would like 
to inquire of the Speaker whether the Speaker has appointed 
the House members of the Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker has not appointed any such 
committee, 

Mr. MANN. The law providing for the disposition of useless 
executive papers provides that a joint committee of the House 
and Senate, the House members to be appointed by the Speaker, 
may pass upon useless executive papers at the request of the 





If this clerk is needed, whether | 


[Ap- | 
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| departments and authorize their destruction. Anyone who de- 
Stroys a paper in the executive departments without authority 
| of law commits a crime, for which he may be punished, and 
anyone who authorizes the destruction of papers except in 
pursuance of law will commit a crime. The law. and not the 
House, controls. The law provides that the House members of 
the joint committee which has control of the disposition of 
these papers shall be appointed by the Speaker, and I would 
suggest that, in view of the fact that the House has elected 
two members of this committee as constituting the House mem- 
bers of the committee, the same two members be appointed 
by the Speaker, so that these gentlemen will be protected if they 
authorize the destruction of public documents, which otherwise 
| would be a crime; and unless that be done, there is no resasou 
| for providing for a clerk and a messenger to the committee 
| because the committee can do nothing under the law until the 
| committee is appointed in conformity with the law. 

| Mr. COX of Indiana. When was that statute passed? 

| Mr. MANN. Iam perfectly willing to give to that committee, 
when it is properly appointed and can perform the business of 
the office, a clerk and a messenger, or a clerk and a janitor. 
Why they changed the word “ janitor” to “ messenger” I do 
not know, but I suppose the oflice is to be filled by a white 
gentleman instead of a colored man, as usually has been the 
| case heretofore. Just why you have need of a janitor for these 
offices in this building I can not understand. The janitor that 
has been given to committees heretofore has been intended to do 
| messenger work in addition to the janitor work of the com- 
| mittee. I have had as chairman of a committee of this House 
a janitor for six or eight years, and that janitor has always 
worked from early morn until late in the afternoon, doing 
work that was of benefit to the public. He has earned his pay, 
and earned it so well that he is now drawing pay from the 
pocket of yours truly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Lllinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr, HAMLIN. I think I agree with the gentleman that 
these janitors should be appropriated for, and I want to offer 
an amendment for “ janitor and messenger” for these commit- 
| tees, because undoubtedly the committee not only needs a jani- 


| 


| tor to clean the committee rooms, but it needs a messenger for 
all of these committees mentioned. 
Mr. MANN. I was going to say, so far as the janitor service 
is concerned the mere cleaning up of the committee rooms can 
| be most efficiently and economically performed by the regular 
janitor force in the Capitol Building, unless the janitor in addi- 
tion is also to be a messenger and they are not all clerks. Now, 
for instance, these committees in this building have to go after 
their own mail. Members in the House Office Building have 
| letter carriers deliver their mail to them two, three, four, or 
| five times a day, but if you happen to occupy rooms in this 
building you have to go to the Office Building to get your mail 
or send somebody else. I suppose the Committee on Accounts 
intends that the distinguished chairmen of these committees 
shall take the time to trot over to the Office Building to get 
their mail. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I believe there are some twenty-odd commit- 
tees located in the Capitol at present. Out of the number, I am 
not certain, but I think they have some 13 or 14 janitors. Does 
not the gentleman think it would be better if the House would 
in some way arrange that mail should be delivered to the com- 
mittee rooms over here rather than to have 14 mail carriers to 
14 committees? 

Mr. MANN. I think mail ought to be delivered over here, 
and I tried to get it through the House once, but all the gentle 
men on that side voted against it, and a few on this side voting 
the same killed it. 


Mr. - BARTLETT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did 
not—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman from Georgia is always an 
exception. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I 


from 
| Accounts. 


reported it the Committee on 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is a good exception. I am not 
in favor of hampering the committees by dispensing with the 
services of good employees. When I employ a man to wor! 
me I think I am delinquent if I do not provide him with the 
proper tools to do the work; and the proper tools with which 
the committee can work are the employees to that committee 
as well as the members of that committee, and no committee 


| can do good work unless it is provided with a competent clerk, 


for 
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and in some cases an assistant clerk and a messenger, so that 
the committee and the chairman can keep in touch with what 
is going op. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am not on the Committee on 
Accounts. I am not on the Committee on Territories. 


but I am opposed to this assistant clerk for the Committee on 


. . . . | 
the Territories for one sole reason, and that reason is that we 


ought to be absolutely fair and we ought to practice what we 
preach. We have had a good deal to do and say about economy, 
and I compliment the committee for their economy and their 


activity in throwing out a lot of fellows that are useless to the | 


House. But we ought not, even because of the affection all of 


us may have for the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FrLoop] and | 


his entire committee, to come back on the same day that we 
are demolishing jobs and add another that the Republican 
organization for the last 16 years has not demanded. There 
is no one here who has denied the proposition that the Com- 


mittee on Territories has never before had an assistant clerk, | 
and I believe no one now is ready to deny that proposition, | 
and I do not think we ought to stand here and insist upon | 


having a place that they have not had right on the eve of our 
economy program. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
minute? 

Mr. CARLIN. I yield a minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this assistant clerk is needed by this committee, but I do 
not want to put the committee or myself in the position of 
violating a policy of economy that has been established and 
gentlemen seem to think will be violated by creating this posi- 
tion. I do not believe it is good economy to deny the necessary 
force to any committee in this House, and I believe this clerk 
is needed. Therefore, I would vote for it, and did ask this 
House to vote for it. But I do not care to put the Democratic 
side or the committee in the position of being criticized on the 
ground that we had advocated economy in one place and were 
extravagant in another. Therefore, I ask the gentleman in 
charge of this bill to offer an amendment striking out the 
assistant clerkship to the Committee on the Territories. [Ap- 
Pplause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to elicit infor- 
mation more than to address the House. I find it is very in- 
convenient for us to get our mail over here in our committee 
room in the Capitol Building, and I would like to inquire 
of some member of the Committee on Accounts whether or not 
it was contemplated in furnishing a janitor to these committees 
that he act as mail messenger to bring our mail to our com- 
mittee room? ‘There are four or five committees over here oc- 
cupying the same position that I am in this particular. I have 
no doubt in the world but that this janitor will have plenty of 
time to carry our mail to us, but what I am particularly inter- 
ested in is to have this resolution strong enough to require him 
to bring this mail to us. 

Mr. LLOYD... Mr. Speaker, I think there can be no question 
about that proposition. The janitor provided would receive 
$60 a month, should employ all of his time, and he would 
be expected not only to sweep the floors and perform other 
janitor duty, but in addition to that he would be expected to 
perform that duty which all janitors perform, namely, the duties 
of a messenger. 

Mr. GARNER. Heretofore the janitors have brought the 
mail, and I imagine if you secured a janitor under this resolu- 
tion and he refused to bring the mail, an intimation from the 
one who employs him that ‘he would lose his job if he did not 
go for the mail would cause him to do it or give up his position. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I have asked my janitor to bring my 
mail over, and he has refused to do it; and if there is going to 
be some pressure brought to bear on him by which I can get 
him to do it, I want to know what it is. 

Mr. GARNER. From what source does the janitor receive his 
appointment? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not know. 

Mr. GARNER. Possibly he is a hold over. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As I understand, Mr. Speaker, from 
the chairman of this committee, it was in the contemplation of 
the Committee on Accounts that this janitor should do this 
service. 

Mr. CARLIN. I will call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact, if he will let me do it, that annual janitors to the com- 
mittees are «ppointed, and shall perform, under the direction 


Will the gentleman yield to me a 


I am not | 
very populistic in my tendencies as to the payment of salaries, | 
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| of the Doorkeeper, a?l the duties required of messengers , 
| the same thing applies to special-session janitors—— 
Mr. COX of Indiana. With the assurance of the ch: 

| of this committee—— 

Mr. CARLIN (continuing). 
| do not do it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will be content and make m 
plaint to the committee in the event he does not do his . 

Mr. MANN. Who appoints the janitor? 

Mr. CARLIN. The Doorkeeper. 

Mr. MANN. It does not say so. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to th 
tleman from Missouri {Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman from Missouri p: 
| will the gentleman from Virginia yield to me for a questi 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Who will appoint the messenger to the 
mittee on the Dispesition of Useless Executive Papers? 

Mr. CARLIN. The chairman of the committee, unde 
authority of the rule. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such rule. 

Mr. CARLIN. The committee must confirm, but the « 
man of the committee nominates the messenger to the | 
| mittee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is any such rule. 

Mr. CARLIN. There is a rule of the House that pro 
for it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rvuc: 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have a complaint, 
too, and my complaint is that the Committee on Accounts is 
just a little bit too darned economical. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman get a committee « 
or does he go out? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. No; I get none. 
am kicking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Then I am with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Inadvertently or unintentic 
the Committee on Committees recommended me for the « 
manship cf one of the most important committees of this 1H: 
{Laughter.] That action was confirmed by the House. 1 
eommittee of which I was appointed chairman deals wit! 
of the most important questions that come before Congress. It 
deals with questions pertaining to the Constitution of 
United States. Before the committee appointment had be 
fied by the House, in the Democratic caucus—and I }: 
Objection to taking all gentlemen into my confidence «1 
plaining it to them—it was ordered and adjudged that 
Committee on Election ef President, Vice President, and li: 
resentatives in Congress should consider and report t 
House two great questions, two great measures, one relating to 
the election of Senators by the people, and the other perit:ii 
to the publicity of campaign contributions before elections 

We performed the task imposed upon us, and prom] 
responded to the demand of the country as echoed in the |) 
cratic caucus by reporting the very next day after w 
appointed both of these measures to the House. I know 
gentlemen on that side of the House said we were too ! 
and that the measures were not well considered in comuimitt: 

I myself thought for a time that perhaps we had allow: 
Demecratic enthusiasm to run away with our judgmen'. 
cause there was so much complaint over there on that > 
[Langhter.] But when we submitted the first measure | 

vote they could find only 13 on that side—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Sixteen. 

Mr.. RUCKER of Missouri. Sixteen, did the gentleman + 
I think one of them voted by mistake, and that would lea) 
But 15 or 16 only in the entire membership voted agai: 
measure, which was alleged.to have been so poorly cons 
and so hastily reperted by the committee. 

Then we took up the other measure the next day, and ¢ 
men on that side fussed and fumed and quarreled and off 
all sorts of amendments, to the confusion of some of us © 
side; but we stood like a solid phalanx, commissioned |) 
people of the country, and voted down every amendment © 
ene or two which improved the bill, and on its final pass 
rejoice to proclaim that every Member, whether Democr: 
Republican, who registered his vote voted for the pul 
bill. Everybody voted for it. [Applause on the Demo: 
side 
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And they dismiss them it 


That is w I 





I recall that we did our work so well that the bills 
brought in were passed without the change of a word—witho"' 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 


These two 











measures had substantially unanimous support, and I believe 
they are going to receive pretty nearly the same unanimous 

sport at the other end of the Capitol. But if the Committee 
n Aecounts, in doling out and dishing out clerical help to the 
various committees of the House with an eye single to economy, 

il look about, they will find, as they go through the corridors 

th of the Capitol Building and the House Office Building, men 
sitting at some doors to whom even members of the Committee 

, Accounts will have to introduce themselves and announce 
heir business in order to be admitted into the holy of holies 
of some chairmen of committees—committees that occupy no 
nore important or dignified positions than the one which I have 
the honor to preside over. They will find not only an annual 
clerk, but a janiter or messenger in attendance upon those com- 
mittees, the clerk drawing $2,000 per annum and the janitor 
drawing $720. I only wanted a clerk, but it seems the Com- 
mittee om Accounts thinks I do not need or merit one. 

The SPBAKER,. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I should like a few minutes 
more, 

Mr. CARLIN. How much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has nine minutes left. 

Mr. CARLIN. I yield to the gentleman eight minutes of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for eight minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I thank the gentleman. I want 
to say that I believe in the economy that the House is prac- 
tieing, but I want to suggest to the chairman and to the other 
able gentlemen on that committee that ‘hey do not begin at the 
bottom of the round all the time. 
over which I have the honor to preside is as much entitled 
to a clerk as any other committee im this House that is of no 
greater dignity or importance and that deals with no more im- 
portant matters; and yet, with the charge impressed upon us 
that we must go to work, we have been supplied with no cleri- 
eal force. There are half a dozen committees in the Office 
Building which I say to you in all earnestness I do not believe 
will have one committee meeting between now and December, 
and those committees have clerks—annual clerks and janitors. 

Mr. MANN. Bring in a resolution to abolish the offices. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
a year, and janitors, and yet they will not have any meeting. 

I sought to get a clerk, but the Committee om Accounts, im 
dealing with the committee of which I have the honor te be 
chairman, instead of recommending an annual clerk for that 
committee or leaving it where the Republicans had placed it, 
on a $6 a day basis, actually cut it down to about $4 a day, 
and therefore I asked the Committee on Accounts to strike it 
out entirely, beeause if I can not preside over that committee 
without humiliation I will not do it at all. [Applause.] 

I do not intend to have it that way. If it is mecessary, in 
the interest of Democratic economy, to take my clerk away, 
why, do it, gentlemen. With the help of my secretary we will 
manage to get along; but I will not accept a 75-cent rate when 
other committees have $2,000 clerkships. I say the Committee 
on Accounts must treat the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress like the bal- 
ance of them, and either bring them down to my level or bring 
me up to their level, or else ignore my committee completely ; 
and at my suggestion the Committee on Accounts have stricken 
from this resolution the little pittance that they had gener- 
ously determined to allow me for clerk hire. If the Committee 
on Eleetion of President, Vice President, and Representatives 
in Congress is not worthy of better treatment, I think you 
ought to abolish it, gentlemen. It is not a matter that is per- 
sonal to me. Do as your wisdom inclines you. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yieid? - 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a faet that the committees to which 
the gentleman refers—five or six ef them—as of no greater dig- 
nity than bis and having no more business coming before them 
for consideration, under the present law, have committee clerks 
at $2,000 a year, and messeugers? 

_ Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Each of them has a clerk and a 
Janitor or messenger. 

Mr. GARNER. And heretofore the gentleman’s committee has 
had a session clerk only? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; at $6 per day. 

Mr. GARNER. And that if this Committee on Accounts 
should repert a resolution giving the gentleman’s committee a 
clerk at $2,000 a year, would it net be an addition to what that 
committee ever had under a Republican administration? 


I say to them the committee | 


They have elerks drawing $2,000 | 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
treating this committee as others ure treated. 
Mr. Speaker, further replying to the gentleman from 
{Mr. Garner], I would say that if the House 
clerkship, it would be a raise in the 
been; but let me say to the gentleman from Texas 


Yes; but that would be only 
Texas 
cave »a $2,000 
salary above what it had 
3 that thev 
might have let me alone at $6 a day and not humiliated me. 

Mr. GARNER, The gentleman will realize another fact. that 
in this resolution in dealing with committees tha 
fore had session clerks at $6 a day, the committee has pla 
them on a parity with other session clerks at $125 a month 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. That is true, as stated | 
gentleman from Texas; but I believe it is also true that those 
committees who were reduced a little in the per diem of the! 
clerks were given janitors, and I have never had a janitor 
messenger—I would not know what one is. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
amend this resolution by striking out, on page 2, line 1, ¢] 
words : 

And to the Committee on the Territories 

Mr. OLMSTED. I object. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then I move that as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “and to the Committee on the Territories 
an assistant clerk.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out, beginning on page 1, line 15, down to line 16, the following 
words : 

On the Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, lines 15 and 16, strike out the words “on the 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would dike to inquire from th« 
gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
Rucker], before we vote on this amendment, whether it is pro 
posed to follow the striking of this out with a resolution pro 
viding for a $2,000 clerk for a committee which has already in 
the course of two or three weeks disposed of all the business 
that will come before it in two years? 

Mr, RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if I may be pei 
mitted to answer the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. I was asking the chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts, but still the gentleman from Missouri can answer 
it very readily. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
will be very giad to do it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I wish to say that the committee has not con- 
sidered that matter as yet, and I have no authority to speak 
for the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, I want to say, in the first place, that the gentle- 
man is as grossly im error as he ever was about anything in his 
life whem he makes the statement seriously that the committee 
has disposed of all of the work that it will have to do for two 
years, as I understood him. That is not the fact. 

Mr. MANN. Well, time will develop that. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let it be the fact or not, I want 
to say to the gentleman that there is no purpose to bring in any 
resolution such as he suggests. Therefore he can vote to take 
away from me a little that I have. 

Mr, MANN. I do not wish to take it away from the gentle 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 7 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 71, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the passage of the reso 
lution. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
desire to offer. 
The SPEAKER. The hour of the gentleman from Miss 

is up. 

Mr. CARLIN. My time is up; I can not yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not help himself; the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has a right to offer his amendment. 


, an assistant clerk 


offers an 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 


effers an 


Election of 


If the gentleman will permit, I 


Mr. Speaker, I have am amendment which | 
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The SPEAKER. 
amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, in line 9, page 2, after the word 
“janitor,” add the words “and messenger.” 

Mr. CARLIN. I accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not accept the amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ janitor,” add the words “and mes- 
senger. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How will that read? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest the word “and” be left out and 
a hyphen be placed between the word “ janitor” and the word 
“ messenger ” so there will be no doubt about it. 

The question was taken, 2nd the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I now move the passage of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Virginia he 
offer an amendment providing that the messenger to the Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Papers be appointed by the 
chairman. 

Mr. CARLIN. That is covered by the rule. 

Mr. MANN. TI guess that is covered by the rule. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia has no time 
to yield to anybody. 

Mr. CARLIN. I had been recognized and was moving the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word, and I do that, I will say frankly, to get about 
one minute’s time. 

Mr.. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I thought I had recognition for 
the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was mistaken. The gentle- 
man from Missouri moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to say I 
believe, so far as I know, the committee of which I am chair- 
man has performed substantially all the work it will do during 
this session. We have no clerk, and never expect one; I am 
‘going on without any, and I now appeal to the committee in 
the interest of economy to look over the field and see how many 
of the other committees might get along like my own without a 
clerk. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
tion as amended. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CARLIN, a motion to reconsider the vote was 
laid on the table. 

ATTENDANT IN LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the privilege 
of detaining the House about three minutes longer in presenting 
two little resolutions. 

Mr. MANN. We will give you five minutes, and at the end 
of the five minutes I will make the point of order of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 94 (H. Rept. 27). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, for the services of an_attendant in the ladies’ reception room, 
Tk gr at the rate of $75 per month from and including April 4, 
1911, and during the sessions of the Sixty-second Congress, said attend- 
ant to be under charge of the Doorkeeper of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it necessary to 
explain this resolution to the House—— 

Mr. MANN. Do not try to do so, then. Has it been the cus- 
tom to pay this $75? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then let us have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. It has always been the custom to pay $75 a 
month. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS, 


The gentleman from Missouri will offer his 





The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


| Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following resolu- 
ig] tion from the Committee on Accounts. 

F The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

a The Clerk read as follows: 

i. House resolution 116 (H. Rept. 28). 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


; House, for the services of a pher to the Committee on War 
i Claims ne the sessions of the ty-second Congress, compensation 
at the rate $75 per mon yoo to commence from the time said 
} stenographer entered upon 


rge of his duties, which shall be 
ascertained and evidenced by the chairman of said committee, 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of th 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee, who is chairman of 
Committee on War Claims, whether his committee is novy , 
gaged at work and actually needs the services of this addi I 
stenographer? 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from " 
nessee [Mr. Sims]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I will be very glad to answer } 
There were 3,280 bills introduced before that committe 
session, 288 resolutions, and 112 court findings. Now, ji: 
been six years since an omnibus bill was passed in this 1 
or in the Senate either, to pay court findings. They 
accumulated until the claimants are needy, and everyboc, 
ever had one is writing in reference to it, and it is just on: 
tinued sluice of correspondence. There never was a time in 
history of that committee when a stenographer was \ 
needed than now. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman say he needs the st: 
rapher for committee work? I do not think he is entit}«) 
one for mere correspondence. 

Mr. SIMS. It is committee work, Mr. Speaker, and I | 
to refer letters to the departments all the time in order ty 
reports on bills now being introduced. It is absolutely ceo) 
mittee work and no other sort. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, here is an additional em) 

The committee is not at work, and I understand the com: 
has no intention of working. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is mistaken in his underst:: 
The committee will not report a bill, perhaps, but the com, 
will be at work all the time during the extra session, ani 
chairman is at it now day and night. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Is this a new employee? 

Mr. SIMS. No; this is the usual employee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ros 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed | 
On motion of Mr. Lioyp, a motion to reconsider the vote ! 
which the two preceding resolutions were agreed to was !nid 

on the table. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when |! 
House adjourns to-day it adjourns to meet on Friday nex! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves | 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourns to meet on I) 
next. 

Mr. MANN. That does away with Calendar Wednesid:\y. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Parran, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of illness. 

Mr. DoreMus, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for two weeks, on account of important business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. GiILteTT, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case 0! 
the bill (H. R. 10962, 60th Cong.) for the relief of Heury \. 
Penfield (Committee on Military Affairs), no adverse 1 t 
having been made thereon. 

Mr. Ravcu, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving co) es, 
the papers in the case of Paul L. Bahr (Committee on Mili 
Affairs), Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report having | 
made thereon, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do bow 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), under ''° 
order heretofore agreed to, the House adjourned until Prids), 
May 12, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, tr~ 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case \' 
Sarah A. Bodkin, widow of William H. Bodkin, v. The Univ! 
States (H. Doc. No. 47); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trin~ 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case «' 
J. B. Carter, administrator of estate of Catherine Hopsen -. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 48) ; to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 9239) to provide for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Ellensburg, in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 9240) to erect a public building in the city 
of Wenatchee, in the State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9241) to provide for the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Colfax, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 9242) to provide for the re- 
tirement of employees in the civil service; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9243) to prevent cruelty to 
poultry when transported from one State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia into or through another State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia in any vessel or vehicle of any 
description operated by a common carrier; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9244) to regulate service | 
on the General Staff of the United States Army; to the Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 9245) to amend section 657 of 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 9246) to authorize the 
extension of Colorado Avenue NW. from its present terminus 
north of Madison Street to Piney Branch Road; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9247) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes,” and 
to establish a board of pension appeals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9248) to amend 
section 715 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 9249) to regulate accommo- 
dations on sleeping cars on the lines of interstate carriers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 9250) to 
provide for the erection of a post office in the city of Syracuse, 
State of New York; to the Committee on Public Buildings and | 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9251) for the purchase of a site for a public 
building in the city of Oneida, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9252) for relief of former members of | 
New York Infantry Volunteers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9253) requiring statistics | 
from cotton speculators and manufacturers; to the Committee 
on the Census. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 9254) to provide for the erec- | 
tion of a Federal building at Ashland, Ohio; to the Committee | 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

$y Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Resolution (H. Res. 159) con- 
cerning the calling of the roll; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THAYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 92) regarding 
the distribution of the public laws of the Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and Sixty-first Con- 

| 





gresses; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PEPPER (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
93) for adopting the Decalogue and Jesus’ rule as standard 
measure for laws and regulations of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


i 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
_By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9255) granting an exten- 
oan - patents to James P. Walters; to the Committee on 
“atents, 
_By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 9256) granting a pension to 
George M. D. Miser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9257) granting 
a pension to Julia A. Ferber; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 9258) granting an increase of 
pension to Gabriel Wolff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| crease of pension to Harrison Sh« 


| from the record of William S. Herrick; to the Committes 
| Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 9259) granting an in 
maker: to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: A bill (FH. R. 9260) grant 
ing an increase of pension to Richard Dunn 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 


; to the Committee 
9261) granting an increase of 
Isaac Higley; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9262) granting 
John W. Petley; to the Committee on 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9263) granting 
Oran D. Bates; to the Committee on 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9264) granting 
John Carroll; to the Committee on Iny 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9265) granting 
Daniel D. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9266) granting an increase of pension to 
Maurice J. Hennessy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9267) granting an increase of pension to 
Willis S. Barnum; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9268) granting a pension to Sarah A. Huck 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9269) granting a pension to Nancy Cook; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9270) granting a 
Kitter; to the Committee on Pensions. 


nsion to 
sions. 
an increase of pen 
Invalid Pensions 

an increase of pension to 
Invalid Pensions 

an increase ef pension to 
alid Pensions 


an increase of pension to 


pension to Mary J. 


Also, a bill ¢(H. R. 9271) granting a pension to Lucy A. Emer 
| son; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9272) for the relief of Santa Anna Wal 


lace; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9273) for the relief of Liston H. Pe 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9274) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Finnegan and the heirs of Thomas Nesdall, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9275) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of James Ryan; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9276) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Patrick Burke; to the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9277) to remove the charge of desertion 


irce ; 


on 


ou 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9278) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William M. Reals; to the Commiti 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9279) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Roach; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9280) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Russell S. Carter, alias Robert Carter: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9281) to remove the charge of desertio1 
from the record of Horatio C. Patch; to the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9282) to remove the charge of desertio 


> on 


| from the record of James Pratt; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9283) to remove the charge of dess 
from the record of John H. Crispell; to the Committee « 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9284) granti 
increase of pension to John A. McNerney; to the Committ: 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 9285) granting an ine 
of pension to Edward F.. Seery; to the Committee on I: 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9286) granting a pension to Lilly B. P 
hurst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 9287) granting a pensio: 
James Duffy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 92 
granting an increase of pension to Ebenezer 8. Exline; t 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9289) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcene J. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9290) for the reinstatement 
of Lieut. Col. Constantine Marrast Perkins to the active | 
of the Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

By Mr. LE® of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9291) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Christian; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


th 
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By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 9292) granting an increase of 
pension to True Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9293) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kingsiver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9294) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Poirer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 9295) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Fleming; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 9296) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles P. Harder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 9297) granting an increase 
of pension to John K. McGinly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9298) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel H. Green; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 9299) granting a pension to 
Catherine M. Hazelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9300) to remoye the charge of desertion 
against Oliver Lewis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 9301) granting an increase of 
pension to John Gilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 9302) granting an increase of 
pension to David Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9303) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Totten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9304) granting a pension to Paul L. Bahr; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9305) granting a pension to Susan Thrail- 
kill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9306) for the relief of Madison A. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9307) for the relief of John M. Corbin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 9308) granting a pension to 
Susan E. Lime; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9309) granting an increase 
of pension to William Wollenberg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 9310) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Watson R. Agard; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9311) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Thorp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9312) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Worrall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9313) granting an increase of pension to 
Seabird Cochrane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9314) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John 8. Skeels; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 9315) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9316) granting a pension 
to Rebecca Hale Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Papers to accompany bill 
for the relief of Josephine Deputy, of Minnesota, and bill for 
the relief of Eli J. Bertrand, of Dodge County, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of BE. Roudebush, dealer in 
general merchandise, Bayard, Ohio, in opposition to the parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petitions of Division No. 5, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Pittsburg, Pa., and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of western Pennsylvania, against arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Marcus Rauh, A. Leo Weil, William B. Klee, 
Isaac W. Frank, and Edwin Zugsmith, of Pittsburg, Pa., against 
the Gardner immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. op “gs Petition of the Congress of the Knights of 
Labor, Albany, N. Y., protesting against the farmers’ free-list 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of A. Steindler, Milwaukee, Wis., pro- 
testing against the restriction of immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Resolutions of the Live &; 
Exchange of South St. Paul, Minn., protesting against p): 
dressed meats on the free list ; to the Committee on Ways a 
Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution of Local Union No. 559, Pat) 
Order Sons of America, Rothsville, Pa., urging the lone d 
enactment of the illiteracy test into law; to the Committe: 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of farmers and business me «¢ 
North Dakota, protesting against Canadian reciprocity; to 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Milnor, N. Dak., 
ing H. R. 5141, for the purpose of providing for and ‘ 
additional compensation to the rural free-delivery carriers: | 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of numerous 
zens of Hartford, Conn., favoring the establishment of nai 
health department; to the Committee on Interstate and Forvic), 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of Bar 
Tex., against the passage of a bill to prohibit future tradi) 
cotton on cotton exchanges; to the Committee on the Judi 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution of the : 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, of New York, in fayor 
of House bill 4412, known as the reciprocity bill; to the « 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
True Hart, of Midland County, Mich.; in support ef John King- 
siver, late a member of Company H, Second New York HH: 
Artillery, for increase of pension; and in support of J. 
Poiner, late a member of Company K, First Regiment New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, for increase of pension; to the Com 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of the Street Sweepers’ 
Union, Pawtucket, R. I., recommending the passage of the j 
gration bill containing the illiteracy test; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PORTER: Petitions of Local No. 270, International 
Molders’ Union of North America, of Pittsburg, Pa., relative to 
tax on oleomargarine; and of Oakland Board of Trade ani 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, favoring the repeal of the 10- 
cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Memorial of the Genera! As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, providing for mileage for 
Philippine soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, memorial adopted by the General Assembly of the si: 
of Colorado, providing for an appropriation to be used i 
extermination of alfalfa pests; to the Committee on A 
culture. 

By Mr. SHARP: Resolution of Local No. 297, Metal Po! 
ishers’, Buffers’, Platers’, Brass Molders’, and Brass Work 
Union of North America, Elyria, Ohio, favoring the repea! of 
10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agricul(ur 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolutions of the New York 
Mereantile Exchange, favoring investigation of pure-food | 
as applied to eggs and egg products; to the Committee on \zri- 
culture. 

Also, resolution of the American Newspaper Publishers’ \s 
sociation, in favor of the reciprocity bill and the abolii 
duty on print paper; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


j 





SENATE, 


Tuurspay, May 11, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. I) 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday last was read sid 
approved. 

RULINGS OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Se 
communication from the Postmaster General, transmitti 
response to a resolution of the 10th ultimo, certain infor 
relative to the ruling of the Postmaster General and re 
therefor in the case of the Harpoon and the Woman’s Na‘ 
Weekly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask that the communication be printed 
on the table subject to call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed (S. Doc. No. - 
and at the request of the Senator from Arkansas it will lic : 
the table, without objection. No objection is heard. 


Mr. DAVIS. I give notice that two weeks from to-day I \\ 
submit some observations on the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the routine morning bu- 
ness? 


Mr. DAVIS. After the routine morning business. 








1911. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 
Central Labor Union of Newport News, Va., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the imposing of the so-called 
“third degree” on any prisoner in the United States, which 
were referred to the Committee to Investigate the Administra- 
tion of Criminal Laws by Federal Officers. 


He also presented petitions of the Oak Grove Sunday School, 
of Roanoke County, Va.; of the Sunday school and church of 
the Germantown congregation of Wirtz, Va.; of the Sunday 
school of Johnsville, Va.; of the congregation of the Christians- 
burg Church, of Montgomery County, Va.; of the Sunday school 
of Topeco, Va.; of the congregation of the Oakvale Church, of 
Oakvale, W. Va.; and of the congregation of the Church of the 
Brethren (Dunkers), of Oakley, IIL, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation for the suppression of the opium evil, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual general 
conference of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, at Lamoni, Iowa, praying for the ratification of the 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Warrick 
County, Ind., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of James 
P. Toole, of Paterson; William Dunworth, of Newark: and 
George MePartland, Patrick McPartland, and Hugh Montague, 
of Passaic, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


He also presented petitions of Washington Camp, No. 126, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Pleasantville; of Washing- 
ton Camp, No. 189, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Colum- 
bus; and of Union Council, No. 31, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of Rahway, all in the State of New Jersey, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a memorial of West Jersey Lodge, No. 87, 
International Association of Machinists, of Camden, N. J., re- 
monstrating against the adoption of the Taylor system of shop 
management in Government navy yards and arsenals, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


He also presented a petition of the Mercer County Central 
Labor. Union, of New Jersey, praying that an investigation be 
made into the alleged abduction from Indianapolis, Ind., of 
John J. McNamara, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 


the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 35. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


Whereas numerous volunteer regiments who enlisted for the War with 
Spain in 1898 that were sent to the Philippine Islands and did valiant 
service there, suppressing the Philippine insurrection after the treaty 
of peace with Spain was signed, were returned to the United States 
and mustered out without ing paid the customary travel pay al- 
lowed under similar conditions, 

Therefore, your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Colorado, earnestly pray your honorable body to enact into law a 
bill for the purpose of giving travel pay to all volunteer soldiers who 
remained in the Philippine Islands, do ng service after the treaty of 
peace with Spain was signed, and who have heretofore not obtained 
same. 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Colorado 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 

STEPHEN R. FITzGARRALD, 
President of the Senate, 
Grorcp McLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved, May 3, 1911. 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present seuate memorial No. 12, 


adopted by the Colorado State Senate, which I ask may be 


printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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Committee on Agriculture and 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


of Colorado’s leading agricultural industries is 
you careful consideration of what 
make provision for protective measures which the 
matter in 
700,000 acres to the growing of alfalfa and hay, and of this far 
larger proportion is in alfalfa. 
1,400,000 tons, with a valuation of $15,120,000. 
acreage and production lies in the irrigated sections of the State, ar 
the value of the land on which this remarkable production is possible 
will 
parent that the alfalfa crop of Colorado is fast becoming, if it has not 
already become, the backbone of our agricultural system. 


State, 
calamities that could fall upon the agriculturists of Colorado. 


Bureau of Entomology, 
constitute a great menace to alfalfa culture, 
$10,000 for investigation of the pest has been requested. In 


the spread of the pest should it gain any h 


there may be a menace to Colorado’s great industry. 





up 


to use their best endeavors, at the present session, for the 
resolution to submit to the legislatures of the se 


W177 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Forestry and ordered to be 


Senate memorial 12 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


We, your memorialists, recognizing the grave danger with which one 
threatened, urge upon 
forth, so that you may 
importance of the 
devotes approximately 
the 
1910 was 
Practically all of this 


is here set 


question warrants. Colorado now 


The total production during 


come close to $80,000,000. From these figures it becomes ap 


It is the basis to-day of crop rotation in the richest sections of the 


and its failure from any cause would be one of the dir 


Advices received from the Bureau of Entomology and from a recent 


bulletin issued by the experiment station of our sister and neighbor- 
ing 
greatly endangered by the presence of a most destructive insect pest 


State Utah, gives us fair warning that the alfalfa industry is 


The alfalfa-leaf weevil is stated in 


the report of the Chief of the 
United States 


Department of Agriculture, to 
and an appropriation of 
the | 

letin issued by Utah the means of spread of this alfalfa pest are dis 


cussed, and the prediction is made that it would probably be a question 
of but a short time before the insect will be generally distributed over 
the alfalfa-growing regions of the United States. 


Alfalfa growing in Colorado is so important that the expenditure of 
the amount in question could not possibly cover the work of checking 
idway in Colorado. 

The State is menaced by its nearness to the State of Utah, for there 


is a constant interchange of goods between the two States, and un 
questionably the State of Colorado must suffer if no steps are taken 
to see that shipments are properiy guarded from carrying the adult 


weevil from one section 
taken in the near 


to another. It is 


imperative that steps be 
future to properly 


supervise shipments in which 


The steps that should be taken to hinder the spread of the alfalfa 
weevil are, to a large extent, protective to all alfalfa-growing sections 
in the United States, and your memorialists believe that it is a matter 
of national importance that every reasonable effort be made to protect 
us against the spread of this pest. 

We therefore respectfully urge that in addition to appropriating the 
sum of $10,000 for investigating the alfalfa weevil, as requested by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, there be appropriated the sum of 
$25,000 for the purpose of devising means to check the spread of the 
pest, and for practical work in locating and exterminating 
isolated colonies of the alfalfa weevil. 

And we further urge that this fund be used in cooperating with 
common carriers, with agricultural colleges, and by every other m« 
which can be devised to prevent the calamity of a destruction of 
of our greatest industries. 


incipient 


ans 
one 
STEPHEN R. FITZGARALD, 


President of the Senate. 
Approved April 26, 1911. 


Joun F. SHarrorn, 
Gevernor of the State of Colorado 

Mr. LIPPITT presented memorials of sundry citizens of War- 
wick and Pawtucket, R. I., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NIXON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Tonopah, Nev., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fallon, 
Nev., praying that United States troops be withdrawn from the 
Mexican border, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Eureka Lodge, No. 14, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of Indian 
apolis, Ind., praying that an investigation be made into the 
alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. O’GORMAN., I present a resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, recommending the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. I ask 
that the resolution lie on the table and be printed in the 
ReEcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STaTe oF New York, tn SENATE, 
Albany, April 20, 1911 

Whereas the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 

people themselves will increase proper confidence in and respect for the 
r House of the National Legislature: 


esolved (if the assembly concur), That the legislature resp 
requests the Senators and Representatives in Congress from thi 


ectfully 

State 
adoption of a 
veral States an amend 
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ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for the election 
of I aates States Senators in the several States by the direct vote of the 
, Hy order of the Senate. 
Patrick E. McCasg, Clerk. 
Concurred in without amendment. 
LuKge McHenry, Clerk. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented memorials of the Sinn Fein Club, 
of New York City, and of sundry citizens of Mechanicsville, 
New York City, Niagara Falls, and Manhattan, all in the State 
of New York, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of the Hartje Manufacturing 
Co., of Pittsburg, Pa.; of Local Grange No. 567, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Fort Dayton; of the St. George Pulp & Paper 
Co., of Hudson Falls; of Local Union No. 28, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Fort Edward; and of sundry 
citizens, all of the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Association of 
Tanners, remonstrating against placing leather on the free list, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Lake City Lodge, No. 324, 
International Association of Machinists, of Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
memorials of sundry citizens of New York, remonstrating 
against the adoption of the Taylor system of shop management 
by the Government in navy yards and arsenals, which were 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 491, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Corinth, N. Y., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Mercantile 
Exchange, praying that an investigation be made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to the condition of frozen and 
dried eggs, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Onondaga County Bar 
Association, of New York, remonstrating against dividing the 
northern district of the United States district court of New 
York into two districts, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ‘ 

He also presented a petition of Local Camp No, 28, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, of Wappingers Falls, N. Y., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present memorials said to be signed by 
30,000 voters of Michigan, sent out under the auspices of the 
Michigan State Grange to various points in Michigan on town- 
meeting day, protesting against the adoption of the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada. I ask that one of the memorials, 
without the names, be read. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read, as follows: 


To the honorable Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Michigan, residents of Branch County, 
do hereby pone your honorable body, es. against the adoption 
of the reciprocity agreement with Canada, and hereby agree that we 
will never support any man for office who works or votes for its 
passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Pittsburg, Wilmerding, Shenandoah, Philadelphia, Pittston, 
Heckscherville, Lost Creek, Braddock, North Braddock, Wall, 
Portvue, McKeesport, Bellevue, Munhall, and Homestead, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented the memorial of John H. Malin, 
president-secretary of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Albany, N. Y., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of Frank Kasper, of 
Bridgeport; Fred C. Mullins, of Bridgeport; and sundry citizens 
of Bridgeport + \4 New Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, 


In assembly, April 25, 1911. 
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remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty o; 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, whic) 
were referred to the Commitee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of the congregation 0: 
Jamaica Church of Seventh-Day Adventists, of Jamaica. 
and a memorial of the congregation of the Hartland Chur! 
Seventh-Day Adventists, of Hartland, Vt., remonstrating ag; 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Distric: 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis: 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Grand View Grange, P: 
of Husbandry, of Addison, Vt., remonstrating against th. 
sage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was referred { 
Committee on Manufactures. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Territories, to wc) 
was referred the bill (S. 267) providing for assisting indice 
persons, other than natives, in the District of Alaska, reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on For jen 
Relations, to which was referred the bill (S. 12) to give effect 
to the provisions of a treaty between the United States aya 
Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters contiguons { 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, signe: 
Washington on April 1, 1908, and ratified by the United s) 
Senate April 13, 1908, reported it with amendments and subini(t: 
a report (No. 22) thereon. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 2), and it 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu) 
That there be printed 3,500 copies of Bulletin No. 30, in two par: f 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, entitled “ Handbook of An n 
Indians,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the s 
2,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 500 . 
for the use of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. DU PONT. From the Committee on Military Affairs | 
report back with an amendment the joint resolution (S. J. ites 
11) authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver a condeii: 
cannon to the National Encampment of the Grand Army o/ 
Republic, and I submit a report (No. 21) thereon. I ask fi 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, in line 5, before the word “ dismount«d,” 
to strike out “one” and insert “two,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resoived, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authori to 
deliver to the order of Cola D. R. Stowits, quartermaster general 0! | 
Grand Army of the Republic, two dismounted, condemned bronz 
non used in the Civil War, to be used by the Grand Army of t! 
public for the purpose of furnishing official badges of the order 


vided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States throu 
delivery of said condemned cannon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as ame ied, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 


A joint resolution authorizi the Secretary of War to delive: 
condemned cannon to the Grand Army of the Republic. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2208) appropriating additional funds for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Alliance, in the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2209) granting a pension to Meriam C. Sawyer 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2210) providing for the recognition of cer: it 
persons, for rank only, as commissioned officers in the Civil \\ar 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Milil:ry 
Affairs. ca 

A bill (S. 2211) granting an increase of pension to Is\ia) 
Griner ; 

A bill (S. 2212) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Willis; and 

A bill (S. 2213) granting a pension to George R. Smith; to 

the Committee on Pensions. 
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1911. 


By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2214) to provide for the defense of Beaufort 
Harbor, N. C., and the inland waters of the State tributary 
thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2215) to increase the salaries of the rural free- 
delivery carriers, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2216) to refund the cotton tax to the States wherein 
collected: to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 2217) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Rockingham, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 2218) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Tarboro, N. C.; and 

A bill (S. 2219) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Rocky Mount, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 2220) granting an increase of pension to Victor 
Tracy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2221) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Franklin, in the State 
of New Hampshire; and 


A bill (S. 2222) to provide for the purchase of a site and the | 


erection of a public building thereon at Somersworth, in the 


and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2223) to provide for the extension of Calvert Street, 
Cleveland Avenue, Rock Creek Drive, Twenty-eighth Street, 
Ywenty-ninth Street, and Thirtieth Street NW., and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 2224) to amend “An act to regulate the height of | 


buildings in the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 


1910 | 


(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2225) granting an increase of pension to Ezra Con- 
ley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2226) to create in the Navy Department a board to 
correct naval records; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A ill (S. 2227) providing for the creation of a national board 
of sanitary inspectors; to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

A bill (S. 2228) to establish Ashtabula, Ohio, a subport of 
ntry in the customs collection district of Cuyahoga, Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2229) granting a pension to Elizabeth H. Cleary; 

A bill 
Stevens; 

A bill (S. 
Long; 

A bill (8S. 
Farmer; and 

A bill (S. 2233) granting an increase of pension to Jacob M. 
Stanbery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2234) to provide for a primary nominating election 


2231) granting an increase of pension to Adison 


"720 
2232 


granting an increase of pension to John W. 


in the District of Columbia, at which the qualified electors of | 


. : ‘ 5 so 1 @ ni ’ 
the said District shall have the opportunity to vote for their | omantiee on 


L175 





A bill (S. 2241) granting an increase of pension to Honora A, 
Williams; and 

A bill (S. 2242) granting a pension to Louisa W. Benade: t 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2243) to correct the military record of John I. 
O’Mara and grant him an honorable discharge: to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2244) granting a pension to Jane C. 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2245) for the relief of volunteer officers and sol- 
diers who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period of 
their enlistment; and 

A bill (S. 2246) to amend the military record of John T. 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2247) granting an increase of pension to Pauline 
Suing Bloom; 

A bill (S. 2248) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
A. Engle; 

A bill (S. 2249) granting a pension to Charles H. Rayner: 

A bill (S. 2250) granting an increase of pension to John 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 2251) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


) 


Watkins; to 


: ; ate | Randle; 
State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Public Buildings | vee 


A bill 2252) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
Moe; 

A bill (S. 
Palmer ; 

A bill (S. 
Seeley: 


(S. 
“ors 


2253) granting an increase of pension to Luther H. 


2254) granting an increase of pension to Simon V. 


A bill (S. 2255) granting an increase of pension to Heber 
Angel: 

A bill (S. 2256) granting a pension to George W. McMillin; 

A bill (S. 2257) granting an increase of pension to Jesse F. 
Logsdon: 

A bill granting a pension to Fannie E. Douglass; 


cS. 2258) 
A bill (S, 2259) 
Holmes; 

A bill (S. 
Bauer; and 

A bill (S. 2261) granting 
D. Royal; to the Committee 

ty Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 2262) granting an 
Hatfield ; 

A bill (S. 2263) granting an increase of pension to Lester A. 


granting an increase of pension to Henry Il, 


2260) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


an increase of pension to Russell 


on Pensions. 


increase of l nsion to Charles 


| Corp; 


(S. 2230) granting an increase of pension to John 


first and second choice among those aspiring to be candidates | 


of their respective political parties for President and Vice 


President of the United States, to elect their party delegates | 
to their national conventions, and to elect their national com- | 


mitteemen ; te the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (8. 2235) to provide for the naturalization of aliens 
who have served or shall hereafter serve for one enlistment 
of four years in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, or 
for four years in the naval auxiliary service; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2236) granting a pension to Napoleon B. Dixon; 


A bill (S. 2287) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
L. Allen 


Pensions. 

ty Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 2238) granting an increase of pension to John FE. 
Jardine (with accompanying papers) ; to the Commitfee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 2239) to grant an honorable discharge to Paschal C. 
ibbs; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (8S. 2240) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Schuyler ; 


(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on | 





A bill (S. 2264) granting an increase of pension to Emma E. 
Wickson: and 

A bill (S. 2265) granting an increase of pension to Mary A, 
Bacon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2266) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Springville, in the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2267) granting a pension to August Martell; to the 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 2268) granting a pension to Amanda Skinner (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2269) to correct the military record of Jeremiah 
Morgan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2270) to provide for the erection of a public build 
ing at Richfield, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2271) granting an increase of pension to Ralph W. 
Ingard (with accompanying papers); to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2272) granting a pension to James Percival 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2273) granting an increase of pension to Cordelia 


mmle 


Committee on 


(with 


| R. Bragg (with accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S, 2274) granting an increase of pension to Austin B. 
Tobey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2275) to pay the balance due the depositors in the 
Freedman’s Savings & Trust Co.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 





1L80 


A bill ¢8. 
ton; and 
A bill (8S. 


2276) to correct the military record of W. W. Pey- 


2277) for the relief of John M. Berclaz (with ac- 
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companying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill (S. 2278) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Scott; 
A bill (S. 2279) granting a pension to Marthena Evans; 
A bill (S. 2280) granting an increase of pension to Charles M. 
3 Smnitie; 
4 A bill (S. 2281) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
z¢ Clelland ; 
3} A bill (S, 228° — granting a pension to William Barrett; 
+} A bill (S. 2283) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
+} Knapp; 
ei A bill (S. 2284) granting an increase of pension to A. B. 
ri Spencer ; 
+ A bill (S. 2285) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hobbs; 
: A bill (8S. 2286) granting a pension to Mrs. H. G. Fuller, 
a} formerly Mrs. James P. La Mott; 
; A bill (S. 2287) granting an increase of pension to Robert E. 
. Longbothom ; 
: A bill (S. 2288) granting a pension to William Barrett; 
ei A bill (S. 2289) granting a pension to Joseph W. Dolmans; 
ae A bill (S. 2290) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
a Plank (with accompanying paper) ; 
pat A bill (S. 2291) granting an increase of pension to Charles | 
bi Williamson (with accompanying paper); and 
4 A bill (S. 2292) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
; Griffin (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
4 RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
i Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
3 ‘ posed by him te the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 


trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OLIVER submitted three amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 

PAYMASTER JOHN W. MORSE, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 


John W. Morse, United States Navy, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which | 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered | 
to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—LENA D. NICKERSON. 


On motion of Mr. Burton, it was 


Oreeret, That Lena D. Nickerson be authorized to withdraw from 
of the Senate the papers im the case of D. Nickerson 
(Ss. 8315, 61st Cong.), no adverse report Seven’ been made thereon. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN AND WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the printing of 1,000 copies of Senate doenment No. 91, 
Sixtieth Congress, first session, being the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
ioe tain Watershed, with the map, for the use of the Senate docu- 
, ment room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order is entered without 
objection. 


a 
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POLICE AND FIREMEN’S PENSION FUND. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I have some data prepared by Gen. John 


matter of policemen and firemen’s pension funds embodied in 
Senate bill No. 2047. It is an important matter, which is now 


the memorandum be printed as a document (S. Doc. Ne. 24) 
and referred to that committee. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a clipping from the New York Herald 
of the day before yesterday. It is an interesting paper. It 
states that there are some master men, namely, a law firm— 
the firm of Allen & Graham, No. 11 William Street, New York— 
a who are managing the fight now being made against the reci- 
a procity agreement, and that they are particularly assuming to 
marshal and direct the granger forces. William Street, it will 
be recalled, is not very far from Wall Street. So the office of 





before the Committee on the District of Columbia. I move that | 





| revolution in Mexico. 
| ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


| Senator from New Hampshire moves that the article be 
| ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
priate $46,491.95 in settlement of the accounts of Paymaster | 


May 


this firm, according to this article, is the headquarters of {); 
movement. I will read just a@ little of the article: 

Mr. Graham— 

A member of this firm— 


at the head of a force of writers and stenographers, is sen din 
cast literature telling the farmers they will be ruined by re 
Subscriptions are solicited for this propaganda. Mam a ucture 
as farmers are asked to contribute, although the Grange h 
making it appear that it was working independently of politici 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Allen, the other member of the firm, watches the legislati,; 
in Washington. He fs understood to be an expert in legislation 
were working for a trust, he — be —. as a snap iet. 

* ca * 


Up to date they have sent 8,000 cor les of the Cunetien agreem: 
in mee masters of the National Grange under Senator Gari» 
I ask leave to have the article inserted in the Recorp. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before leave to do t} 
given I want to suggest to the Senator that Wall Street 
nothing to do with this matter at all. I did furnish to 
master of the National Grange copies of the President's reci 

procity message, which I had a right to do, as I understan) 
The firm referred to has business relations with the Nationa) 
Grange, and they have an entire right to do what the 
now doing. I think, instead of inserting the article in the | 
orD, it should be referred to the Committee on Finance for co 
sideration and investigation, if need be; and [I make th 
motion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever to 
that course. Moreover, I would be glad to have these attorneys 
brought as witnesses before the Finance Committee. I wish, 
however, to say to the Senator from New Hampshire ¢! 
when I spoke of Wall Street I did not have the Senator fror n 
New Hampshire at all in mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood that. 

Mr. STONE. I was simply a little curious to know how th 
headquarters of this farmers’ movement was located on the 
edge of Wall Street. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I understood the Senator’s surges 
tion to be a geographical one. The location has no significance, 
however. I move the reference of the article to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. STONE. Let it go there by consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Loner in the chair). 


“ip: 


at 


a 


The 
re- 
Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
AFFAIRS IN MEXICo. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, om the 20th of April last 
I introduced a resolution expressing the sense of the Senate 
| that the United States ought not to intervene in the present 
That resolution, on my motion, was 
and is still 
pending in that committee. I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the Recorp ef to-day, and following it that there sha!! be 
printed a short brief of authorities which I have caused to be 
prepared showing the uniform course of the United States of 


re- 


' nonintervention in controversies such as this. 


| as a Senate document. 


A. Johnston, Commissioner of the District of Columbia, in the | 


| 
| 


| present woes in Mexico is to enforce their neutrality laws 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest that it would be 
more useful if the brief to which the Senator refers shoul be 
printed as a public document rather than in the Rreorp. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will ask leave that it also be printed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas «sks 
unanimous consent that the paper which he sends to the «desk 


| may be printed in the Recorp, together with the resolution. and 
| also be printed as a public document (S. Doc. No. 25). Without 
| objection, it is so ordered. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

AFFAIRS IN MBxico. 
BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF SENATE RESOLUTION OF APRIL 20, 1911, RELATIVE TQ 
INTERVENTION IN AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 
[S. Res. 21, Sixty-seeond Congress, first session. ] 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate: First. That intervention 
by the United States in the exi revolution im Mexico wou! 1 be 
without justification and contrary to the settled principles of this ‘rov- 
| ernment of noninterference in the domestic concerns of other count! 

Second. That the extent to which the United States should go in ‘the 


vith 

vigor and fully protect life and property within their limits alons “the 

Mexican boun bempiass line. The rights of citizens of -the United States 

residing fn Mexico are those of neutrals in belligerent territory. 
INTERVENTION. 

Intervention takes place when a State interferes in the relations of 
two other States without the consent of both or either of them, or when 
it interferes in ¢ affsirs of another State. irrespectively of 
the will of the latter, for the ef either altering or maintaining 
the actnel condition of within = Prima facie intervention is a 

the independence of 


hostife beeause it utes an 
the State S beldened to it. eoverthatens, {ts position in law is somewhat 








1911. 





equivocal. Regarded from the point of view of the State intruded upon, 


ft must always remain an act which, if not consented to, is an act of | 


war. But from the point of view of the intervening power it is not a 
means of obtaining redress for a wrong done, but a measure of preven 
tion er of police, undertaken sometimes for the express 
avoiding war. * * * Hence, although intervention often ends in 
war and is sometimes really war from the commencement, it may be 
conveniently considered abstractedly from the pacific or belligerent char- 
acter which it assumes in different cases. (Hall, Int. Law, 5th ed., 
284.) 

Generally speaking, the writers on international law assign the fol- 
lowing causes as grounds fer intervention: 1. Intervention in restraint 
of wrongdoing (a) against illegal acts, (b) against immoral acts. 2. In- 
tervention under a treaty of guaranty. 3. Intervention by invitation 
of a party to a civil war. 4. Intervention under the authority of the 
body of the States. (Hall, Int. Law, 5th ed., 285-296.) 

With the single exception of its intervention in Cuba in 1898, by 
virtue of the joint resolution of Congress of April 28, 1898, which re- 
sulted in the Spanish War, it has been the uniform policy of this Gov- 
ernment to decline to intervene either in conflicts between two or more 
States or in domestic insurrections or revolts in a State, upon any of 
the grounds assigned. The battleship Maine was destroyed February 15, 
1898, in Habana Harbor. 

Thus the United States expressed its sympathy with the Greek insur- 
rection against Turkey, but there was no intervention. In this instance 
Great Britain, France, and Russia did intervene: (1) To comply with 
the request of one of the parties; (2) on the ground of humanity; 
(3) to put a stop to piracy and anarchy. 

Mr. Macon, from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 
January 16, 1826, referrmg to the nomination by the President of 
envoys to the Assembly of American Nations at Panama, said: 

‘By the principles of this policy, inculeated by our wisest statesmen 
in former days and approved by the experience of all subsequent time, 
the true interest of the United States was supposed to be promoted by 
avoiding all entangling connections with any other nation whatsoever.” 
(Moore, Dig. Int. Law, VI, 14.) 

Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Revenga, January 30, 
1828, said: 

“The Government of the United States scrupulously refrains from 
taking part in the internal dissensions in foreign States, whether in 
the Old World or the New.” (Ib., 14.) 

Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. Moore, minister 
to Colombia, June 9, 1829, said: 


‘The President desires that you should not identify yourself with the | 


feelings or objects of cither of the contending parties. It 
and well-settled policy of this Government not to 
internal concerns of any foreign country. 
dent might regret changes in the Governments of neighboring American 
States, which he might deem inconsistent with those free and liberal 
principles which lie at the foundation of our own, he would not, on 
that account, advise or countenance a departure from this policy.” 

On October 16, 1829, in a note to Mr. Butler, minister to Mexico, Mr. 
Van Buren, Secretary of State, said: 

“An invariable and strict neutrality between belligerents and an 
entire abstinence from all interference in the concerns of other nations 
are cardinal traits of the foreign policy of this Government.” 

On October 15, 1830, Mr. Van Bares, Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hamm, chargé d'affaires’ to Chile: 

“One of the settled principles of this Government is that of non- 
interference in the domestic concerns of nations. (Ib., 15.) 

“In proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of neutrality and non- 
intervention, the United States have not followed the lead of other 
civilized nations. They have taken the lead themselves and have been 
followed by others.” (President Fillmore, Annual Message, Dec. 2, 
1851 (Mr. Webster, Secretary of State), Richardson's Messages, V, 116.) 

Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, in a note to Mr. McLane, minister to 

Mexico, March 7, 1859, said: 
“No matter how strongly the sympathies of the United States may be 
with the liberal constitutional party in Mexico, our Government can 
not properly intervene in its behalf without violating a cardinal prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy.” 

Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, writing to Mr. Dayton, minister to 
France, on May 11, 1863, with reference to an invitation to France to 
cooperate with the governments of Paris, London, and Vienna in the 
exercise of a moral influence with the Emperor of Russia with refer- 
ence to the affairs of Poland, after expressing due appreciation of the 
invitation, declined it, saying, among other things: 

‘Since that period occasions have frequently happened which pre- 
sented seductions to a departure from what, superficially viewed, 
seemed a course of isolation and indifference. It is scarcely necessary 
to recur to them. One was an invitation to a Congress of newly emanci 


is the ancient 
interfere with the 


rrote 







pated Spanish-American States; another an urgent appeal to aid Hun- 
gary in a revolution aiming at the restoration of her ancient and illus- 
trious independence; another, the project of a joint guaranty of Cuba 


to Spain in concurrence with France and Great Britain; and more re- 


r 


cently, an invitation to a cooperative demonstration with Spain, France, 


purpose of | 
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However deeply the Presi- | 


LISI 


“Generally speaking, persoms who quit the shelt 








I the sl r of their own flag 
; to take up a voluntary residence in a f m land do so at their own 
| risk and subject to the vicissitudes of foreign in on or domestic insur 
rection in the country where they . in common with the 
natives thereof. Their own Government could not invade the country 
of their sojourn there to protect them f equences of war 
from without or from within without committir 1. distinctly hostile 
act. Their rights are simply those of neutrals in a t territory. 
“ But where the place of their sojour I t » tl vorld's 
commerce, to which foreign vessels have a right t .p nee 
of war vessels of their nation is proper to proté nat l . 
in port and the lives and property of neutral citizens on ym 
any injurious treatment contrary to the received rnat I 0 
warfare. Such war vessels may properly afford m t n n 
combatant citizens and moral protection to their int t 1 
limits of legitimate warfare, and extreme cases may be conceived where 


the extreme law of self-preservation may require more effective n 


if the bounds of legitimate warfare be overpassed In 1 event how 


ever, should such measures amount to an intervention in the d 
disturbances of that country by aiding one belligerent agains 
other.” (1b., 29.) 

In his annual message of December 5, 1899, President McK 
said: 

“This Government has maintained an attitude of neutralit n 
unfortunate contest between Great Britain and th Boer Stat 
Africa. We have remained faithful to the precept of avoiding 


tangling alliances as to affairs not of our direct concern.” 


In a letter to Mr. Hunt minister to Guatemala, Mr. Day, § 
tary of State, September 16, 1898, said: 

“The rule of this Government is to observe the most absolute i 
partiality in respect to questions arising between its neighbors; to 
refrain frem forming a judgment upon the merits of the mutual 1 
criminations which may attend such disputes; to abstain from advising 
either party toe the difference and to exert mediatorial offic 


when acceptable to both parties. 


“This Government, as the impartial friend of both Guatemala nd 
Mexico, can not but deplore the tension which has arisen between tl 
and were the way open for our friendly action in a manner equal! 


7 
f 
acceptable to both of them we woul 


1 gladly do what we properly might, 
in the same spirit of impartiality, t : 


» induce a friendly composition of 














their differences.’ (Ib., 30-31.) 

In a letter to Mr. Trescott, special agent to Peru and Chile, Janu 

| ary 9. 1882, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State, said: 

“* Were the United States to assume an attitude of dictation toward 
the South American Republics, even for the purpose of preventing war, 
the greatest of evils, or to preserve the autonomy of nations, it must 
be prepared by Army and Navy to enforce its mandate, and to this 
end tax our people for the exclusive benefit of fereign nations.’ 

In a letter of February 24, 1882, the Secretary f State wrote Mr 
Trescott: 

“On the other hand, he (the President) remains convinced that the 
United States has no right which is conferred either by treaty stipu 
lations or by pu ' law to impose upon the belligerents, unasked, its 
views of a just settlement, and it has no interests at stake mn i 
rate with the evils that might follow an interference, which woul " 
thorize it to interpose between these parties, further than warranted 
by treaties, by public law, or by the voluntary acts of both parti 

“During the Ten Year War in Cuba (1868-1878) many and rey ted 
protests were made to the Government of Spain, some involvi un 

| atrocious manner in which the war was conducted, and other 
plaining of the treatment of Ame rican citizens there and the de 

of their property, and others demanding protection for such citizen 1 
such property. In no instance, however, does any idea of armed int: 

| vention appear. In 1875 the United States sought the good offices of 
the English, French, German, Russian, Austrian, and Italian Goy 


and Great Britain in Mexico; and, later still, suggestions by some of | 
the Spanish-American States for a common council of the republican | 


States situated upon the American Continent. These suggestions were 
successively disallowed by the Government, and its decision was ap 
proved in each case by the deliberate judgment of the American people. 









Our policy of nonintervention—-straight, absolute, and peculiar .as it 
may seem to other nations—has thus become a traditional one, which 


could not be abandoned without the most urgent occasion, amounting 
to a manifest necessity.” (Moore, Dig. Int. Law, VI, 23.) 

“It is against the policy of the United States to interfere in contests 
between the titular Government of Haiti and the insurgents.” (Mr. 
Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Bassett, minister to Haiti, October 31, 
1869, ib., p. 26.) 

Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, writing to Mr. Whitney, Secretary 
of the Navy, April 15, 1885, said: 

“At Cartagena, as at any other point in Colombia, not on the direct 
line cf isthmian transit, the only question presented for our considera- 
tion is the general one of the protection of the lives and property of 
citizens of the United States established there. Our right in this 
respect is, of course, neither more nor less than that of any other Goy- 
ernment whose citizens or subjects may be found at such points under 
similar circumstances. Interests of other nationalities than our own are 
understood to exist at Cartagena. Consequently, no measure could be 
taken by the forces of the United States for the protection of their 
citizens there which we would not admit the perfect right of another 
Government—that of England, or y, for instance—to 
employ for the like protection of its subjects. 


A 





ia 
ments to end the war, but nething appears to have come of this. 
The general principle applicable to alien residents of a « 
state of insurrection, as laid down by Wharton, this : 
“A sovereign is not ordinarily responsible to residents for in 


untry ina 





juries they receive on his territory from belligerent action, or from 
insurgents whom he could not control, or whom the claimant Govern- 
ment had recognized as belligerents.” (Wharton, Int. Law Diz... I, 
576.) 

Mr. Bayard, in a letter to Mr. Sutphen in Jat vy, 1888. discussing 
a claim against Spain for the destruction of e in A i 
can citizen in Cuba by insurrectionists ated 1 rule adopted 
by this Government with reference to such claims was that it was not 
within the power of the Governme to prev Sut d 
property and that therefore it was not lia 

Mr. Olney, writing to Mr. Thompsen, minis » Bra 1 
regard to the destruction of the propert of n Amer i 
stroyed in the course of a battle between the Br n Go i 
insurgents, stated : 

“It is a principle of public law too well ttled to 
tion of authorities that a sovereign is not responsible 
to alien residents by insurgents whom he can 

When in 1896 it was reported that the Cuban insurgent 
ened to destroy the works of an American i } mpan M 
made prompt representations to the Spanish Government and a 
tection of the property, which was given. So LSOT, prote 
asked of the Spanish Government for another American iron 
and assurances were pre ytly given by the Spanish Government 

With reference to a telegram from the American iinister at ¢ 


indicating a probable attack by pillagers on t 
ican corporation at Bermudez Lake, in Venezuel 
ber 28, 1900, expressed to the Secretary of the 











request for a vessel should be granted, and th gu ut l 
also protect all existing rights and maintain tl { $ quo pendin 
investigation and decision as to an attempt which was alleged tl 

be in contemplation to deprive the company of its property by exe 


action. (Moore, Int. Law, 258.) 

While writers upon international law seem to be in practical a 
upon the proposition that alien residents of a state stand upon 
cisely the same footing as native inhabitants with regard to injuri 
their persons er property inflicted during insurrection or civ 
within the limits set by the usage of war, this principle of course doe 
not apply when the act from which the foreigners have suff 1 i 


directed against them as such, in contradistinction to neutral natives 
Pradier-Fodéré, in his treaties on international public law, citing 
Calvo (who appears to rank as perhaps the leading authority) and 
other text writers, after laying down the proposition supra, adds: 
“These considerations apply, however, only to states which are 
capable of fulfilling their international obligations. When, on the con- 


oes 
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trary, the state which is engaged in civil war no longer offers a guir- 
anty of power capable of making itself obeyed, when the circumstances 
of the contest and the loosening of passions render impossible the per- 
formance of the duty of protection toward foreigners, when the latter 
are menaced with becoming the victims of the violence of an excited 
populace, respect for the right of sovereignty and jurisdiction ought 
not to prevent foreign states from caring for the safety of their citizens. 
‘The state whose subjects inhabit the territory where civil war pre- 
vails is under an obligation to protect its citizens abroad, and the 
dangers to which they are exposed in consequence of revolution and 
civil war increase those obligations instead of diminishing them. So 
long as it may hope for and obtain from the state which is involved 
in civil war or in revolution an efficacious protection, it contents itself 
with diplomatic measures; when those measures become insufficient 
it takes such measures as may be necessary itself to protect its 
nationals ; it masses troops on the frontier and sends its fleets to cruise 
along the coasts, in order to punish infractions of the law of nations 
or to gather up its subjects in case of need. The state which is in- 
volved in civil war is bound to permit this protection and can not see 
in it an act of war, if it is incapable of discharging itself the duties 
of protection toward foreign subjects.’” (Moore, Dig. Int. Law, 
VI, 951-952.) 


ERADICATION OF CATTLE TICKS IN ALABAMA, 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 40), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to report to 
the Senate: 

First. In what counties of Alabama have agents of the department 
been = in directing or aiding in the eradication of ticks? 

Second. How long have such agents been so employed in each county, 
and the total expense; and in what counties such work has ceased; and 
whether the cattle therein are now free from ticks? 

Third. The names of such agents now employed in each county, from 
what State anpointed, the salary, compensation, and expenses allowed 
to each of such agents. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk. I wish to say in connection with the resolution that we 
see in the newspapers various conjectures as to the action of 
this body with reference to legislation, and the statement is 
made as to this body that there will be an adjournment imme- 
diately after action upon the reciprocity bill. There are a 
great many questions regarding which public opinion is made 
up and with reference to which legislation is demanded by the 
people of the United States. I have, therefore, presented these 
questions in this resolution as worthy of the consideration of 
the Senate at this extraordinary session: First, covering those 
questions that should be acted upon in legislation, and, second, 
covering those questions which should be considered by the 
various committees of the Senate with a view to preparing 
legislation to be presented to the Senate at the regular session. 
I ask that the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 41), as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that during the extra 
session legislation should be enacted upon the following subjects: 

(1) The Canadian reciprocity bill. 

(2) Enlarging the free list of importations. 

(3) The reduction of the excessive duties in the wool, cotton, and 
steel schedules. 

(4) The gradual reduction of all duties of a prohibitory character to 

a revenue basis. 
(5) The immediate reduction of the appropriations for military and 
naval expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, to the extent 
of $30,000,000, such. reduction to be apportioned by the President with 
the aid of a ae board or boards. 

(6) A graduated increase in the corporation tax sufficient to make up 
any deficit caused by a reduction in custom duties and also sufficient to 
provide a fund for the regulation of river flow and the promotion of 
river navigation. 

(7) Publicity of campaign expenditures before the election and pro- 
hibiting contributions by corporations. 

(8) Providing for the election of United States Senators by popular 


vote. 

(9) Providing for the immediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico as separate States. 

And that during the extra session the proper committees should 
consider and report for action, during the next regular session, legis- 
lation upon the following subjects: 

(1) Providing for the physical valuation and the control of the stock 
and bond issues of railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 

(2) Providing, in connection with the Bureau of Corporations, for a 
board of interstate trade with powers of examination, condemnation, 
and recommendation regarding interstate trade similar to those con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding interstate 


transportation. 
(3) Providing for the protection of bank depositors and the minimiz- 
ing of bank cs by the organization of a national reserve association 


in each State, in which the national banks and the State banks engaged 
in interstate commerce shall be stockholders, such national reserve asso- 
ciations to have ample capital and reserves and to take over the note- 
issuing functions now enjoyed by the national banks, including the 

wer to issue eme currency ; such associations to have the power 
o insure or guaran depositors of their constituent banks, and in 
connection therewith powers of examination of such banks; such asso- 
ciations to be brought into federation through a national banking board 
fairly representative of the different sections of the seeeery, one-half of 
which shall be selected by such associations and one-half by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and such board to be advisory to the Con- 
gress and to the President, 


(4) Providing for the neutralization of the Philippine Islands wi:) 
a view to recognizing their independence as soon as a stable governm:: 
can be established. so 

(5) Providing for the cooperation of the National Government w); 
the States in devising and carrying out comprehensive plans for ; 
regulation of river flow, with a view to the promotion of navigation a). 
the prevention of destructive floods, through the preservation of forces: 
the storage and use of flood waters for the irrigation of arid lands, anij 
the storage of flood waters for the development of water power, 3, i 
providing a fuad ample for continuous work, to be conducted under t 
direction of a board of experts authorized by law. = 

(6) Providing for the protection of our natural resources in tim) 
coal, iron, and oil against monopolistic control. 7 

(7) Providing for the upbuilding of the American merchant marino 
by free entry to American registry of all ships, wherever construct: 
and by the construction of auxiliary ships for our Navy, to be used in 
time of war in aid of the fighting ships and in time of peace in ec; 
lishing new routes of commerce through lease to shipping compani: 
such legislation to involve the temporary diminution of the construction 
of fighting ships and the substitute of auxiliary ships, with a view to 
the creation of a well-proportioned and self-sustaining Navy. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask that the resolution lie on the table 
for the present, and I give notice that at the next session of 
the Senate I will address the Senate upon the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table subject to call. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
proceed to the choice of a President pro tempore, to preside over 
the Senate in the absence of the Vice President. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I nominate the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIncrr] for President pro tei. 
pore of the Senate of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
nominates the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gaz- 
LINGER] for President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, on behalf of tli 
Democratic side of the Chamber, I nominate the senior Senato: 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] for the position of President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
nominates the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] for 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I nominate the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CrLapp] to be President pro tem 
pore of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
nominates the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr} 
to be President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
asks that the roll be called. Without objection, the Secretary 
will call the roll, and each Senator as his name is called wil! 
answer with the name of the Senator for whom he desires to 
yote as President pro tempore of the Senate. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called.) I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I traus- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BankKnra?| 
and vote. I vote for the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from California [Mr. Works]. If the 
Senator from California were present, I should vote for tlie 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLiINcer]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will state in that connection, if per- 
missible under the rules, that if the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] were present he would vote for the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GAMBLE (when Mr. Crawrorp’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] is confined to his room by illness. For 
that reason he is not able to be present. I make this statement 
at his request. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have 4 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolin. 
[Mr. Tm.MAN], which I transfer to the Senator from Wis 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and vote. I vote for the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). On this vote | 
am paired with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS|. 
If he were present I should vote for the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Gattinerr]. The Senator from Iowa, I un- 
derstand, if present would vote for the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Crapp]. He being absent I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Being in- 
terested in the question before the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent to be excused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no objection, and the 
Senater from New Hampshire is excused. 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. 
Were he present I should vote for the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GaLiincer], and I understand the Senator 
from Oregon if present would vote for the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. CLapP]. « 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN]. If he were present he would vote for the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and I should vote for the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted for Mr. GALLINGcER). 
I ask if the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] has 
voted ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the senior Senator from Mississippi has not voted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I withdraw my vote, as I have a 
general pair with that Senator. 

The roll call resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. BACON—35. 


Bailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, 8.C. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Chilten Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Watson 
Foster Myers Simmons Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—32. 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Richardson 
Brandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root 
sriggs du Pont McLean Smith, Mich. 
Burnham yamble Nelson Smoot 
Burton Guggenheim Nixon Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Oliver Townsend 
Crane Jones Page Warren 
Cullom Lippitt Penrose Wetmore 
FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
Bristow Gronna La Follette Poindexter 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1, 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Bankhead Crawford Kenyon Stephenson 
Borah Cummins McCumber Tillman 
Bourne Dixon Overman Works 
Brown are Perey 
Clarke, Ark. Gallinger Perkins 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
voted. Necessary to a choice, 37. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] has 35; the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] has 32; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CrLapp] 
has 4; the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has 1; and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrxtMAN] has 1. There is 
no choice, ; 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate take another ballot. 

Mr. STONE. Out in my country a plurality elects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think it 
does under the practice of Congress and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask for another ballot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
moves that the Senate proceed to another ballot. 

Mr. BAILEY. I assume that that would be the procedure, 
without a motion. When the Senate enters upon the election 
of an officer it proceeds to ballot until one is elected, unless it 
is otherwise ordered. 

Mr. CULLOM. I did not intend to make a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of 
the Senator from Texas is well taken. The Senate will proceed, 


unless another order is made, to another roll call. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Again announcing 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frye] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], I vote for 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trt~man]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I again announce 
that I have a pair with the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Works}. If he were present, I would vote for the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gariincrr]. I am informed that 


if he were present he would vote for the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Crapp]. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). 
nouncement heretofore made. 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLarKe], and I therefore withhold 


I repeat my an- 
I have a pair with the senior 


my vote. 
the day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I again 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TrrtMAN], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SterHenson]. I make this announcement 
for the day to save repetition. I vote for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGcER]. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was cailed). I again announce 
that on this vote I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. If he were present, I would vote for 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. He be- 
ing absent, I withhold my vote. I am informed that he would, 
if present, vote for the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Craprp]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Mr. Presi 
dent, observing that two other Senators nominated for this high 
office have yoted, I yote for the senior Senator from Massachu 
setts [Mr. Lopce}. 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was called). I again 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Bourne]. If he were present, he would vote for the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp], and I would vote for the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Percy]. If he were present, he would vote for the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and I would vote for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gatitincer]. I make this announcement 
for the day, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]. If he were present, he would vote for 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and I would vote for the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALiincer]. 

The roll call, having been concluded, resulted as follows: 


I will allow this statement to stand for the rest of 


an 












FOR MR. BACON—835. 
Bailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Johnson, Me, Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala, Paynter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomere Tayl 
Culberson Lea Rayn Terre 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed The yn 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Wa 
Foster Myers Simmons Willia 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—32. 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Richardson 
srandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root 
sriggs du Pont McLean Smith, Mich 
Burnham Gamble Nelson So 
furton Guggenheim Nixon Si 
lark, Wyo Heyburn Oliver i 
Crane Jones Page 
Cullom Lippitt Penrose 
FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
Bristow Gronna La Follette Poindexter 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1, 
sacon 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
NOT VOTING—1I7. 
Bankhead Crawford McCumber Tillman 
Borah Cummins Overman Works 
Bourne Dixon Percy 
Brown Frye Perkins 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Stephenson 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have 
voted; necessary to a choice, 38. The Senator from Georg 


{Mr. Bacon] has received 35; the Senator from New Hampshir 
{Mr. GALLINGER], 32; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLapr], 
4; the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loncr], 1; the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TmiMAN], 1; and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1. There is no choice. 

The Chair thinks it only proper to say that by an inadvert 
ence which seems almost incredible he did not remember the 
second clause of Rule I of the Senate, and in pursuing the 
course that has been pursued here he has followed the proceed 
ing which has always taken place in such a case since he has 
been in the Senate. The Vice President would leave the chair, 
calling a Senator to it, and in his absence, as the Constitution 
requires, the Senate would proceed to the election of a President 
pro tempore, 
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Under the second clause of Rule I of the Senate the present 
occupant of the chair has no right to occupy the chair. It must 
be occupied by the Secretary of the Senate, or in his absence 
by the Chief Clerk, unless the Senate chooses to suspend the 
rule, which, of course, it can do by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that the rule of the Senate in that re- 
spect shall be suspended by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
that the second clause of Rule I of the Senate, relating to the 
occupancy of the chair during the choice of a President pro 
tempore, shall be suspended. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Unless otherwise ordered, the Senate will proceed to a third 
vote for President pro tempore. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement that I made before. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I make the same 
statement regarding my pair that I made on the former two 
votes. 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was called). I will state that 
I am paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I repeat my 
previous announcement as to my pair. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. OverMAN]. If he were present, he would vote for Mr. 
Bacon and I would vote for Mr. GALLINGER. 

The roll call having been concluded, it resulted as follows: 

FOR MR. BACON—35., 


Ralley Hitchcock O’Gorman Smith, S. C. 


Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Watson 
Foster Myers Simmons Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 

FOR MR. GALLINGER—32. 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Richardson 
Brandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root 
Briggs du Pont McLean Smith, Mich. 
Burnham Gamble Nelson Smoot 
Burton Guggenheim Nixon Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Oliver Townsend 
Crane Jones Page Warren 
Cullom Lippitt Penrose Wetmore 


FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 


Bristow Gronna La Follette Poindexter 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
NOT VOTING—17. 
Bankhead Crawford McCumber Tillman 
Borah Cummins Overman Works 
Bourne Dixon Percy 
Brown Frye Perkins 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Stephenson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this vote 74 Senators have 
voted; necessary to a choice, 38. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] has 35 votes, the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has 32 votes, the Senator from Minnesota | Mr. 
Crapr] has 4 votes, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee] has 1 vote, the Senator from South Carolina | Mr. Titt- 
MAN] 1, and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 1. As 
there has been no choice, the Senate will proceed to another 
ballot. 

Mr. DIXON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement that I made before. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I object to—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. The roll having begun to be called, it is out of order to 
interrupt it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I object to the Senator from Idaho being excused 
from voting and ask that the rule of the Senate, Rule XII, be 
enforced. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I suggest“that this is not a 
ease within the rule of excusing a Senator from voting, but 
the vote is withheld in pursuance of a pair, a practice long 
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sanctioned by the Senate; and in such a case a Senator does 
not need to be excused from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that as q 
pair is a reason for not voting under the rule, excusing 9 
Senator from voting should be submitted to the Senate afte; 
the roll call and before the result is announced. 

Mr. BAILEY. That makes it about as broad as it is long. 
If a pair is a sufficient reason for not voting, the annonnee- 
ment of the pair, of course, is a statement of the reason, the 
only difference being that the reason must be approved by the 
Senate. By the long, uniform, and unbroken practice of the 
Senate, a Senator is permitted to pair. And suppose a Senator 
were absent, either sick or upon the public business, and his 
pair sat here, obliged by every fair sense of obligation to re- 
spect that pair, does the Senate think it would have the power 
to compel him to break it? 

Mr. President, the Senate could enter that kind of an order 
against me and I would defy it to the point of expulsion. If 
I had given a Senator my word that I would protect him in his 
absence, the Senate could not compel me to either break it 
withdraw it. 

I think the Senate will hesitate long before it will assert its 
right to settle a question of that kind for one of its Members. 
I think the rule was intended where wholly apart from a pair 
a Senator asks to be excused. The Senator from New Haw- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] on the first roll call this afternoon asked 
to be excused upon the ground that he had an interest in the 
matter. My own opinion is that it is not such an interest as 
would have disqualified him. I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire and my friend from Georgia are a little overseusi- 
tive about this matter. If I had been in the position of either, 
I would have voted for myself as the nominee of my party. | 
have done it, and I believe that every time a vote is taken a 
man ought to support his party’s nominee. 

But I waive that. I state it only as one of the questions 
which the Senate might decide, as to whether it was a good 
excuse, because that rests in the judgment of a Senator. But 
whether or not a Senator shall keep his pair rests with the 
conscience of the Senator, and I do not acknowledge the right 
of the Senate to decide that sort of a question for me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that un- 
der the rule this question must be decided after the conclusion 
of the roll call. Debate is now out of order. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I ask leave to say one word 
with reference to the observations of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Senator from New York will proceed. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I shall be quite content if the 
Senate determines to excuse the Senator from Idaho. I do not 
wish to permit the pairing of two Republican Senators—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, but they are different kinds. [Lauchter.] 

Mr. ROOT. I do not wish the pairing of two Republican 
Senators. which has the effect of withdrawing two votes in 0) 
position to the Democratic candidate to go sub silentio; and I 
make this objection in order that it shall be understood that tli 
effect of this proceeding is to destroy two Republican votes 
and defeat the candidate of the Republican caucus, and if 
effective to elect a Democratic President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must reiterate that 
this debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. If there is n 
objection, the Chair will recognize the Senator from Wisconsin 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senate shall « 
termine to make the precedent which the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Root] seeks to raise here, it may take notice now 
that such a precedent will return many times to plague il 
hereafter. 

I do not recognize, sir, the right of any Senator here, direct|y 
or indirectly, to make against me the criticism that I am voting 
against my party because that vote is against the action of 
Members of this Senate regarding the public business in a 
secret meeting held in some place outside this Chamber. ! 
deny the right of any secret caucus held outside of the Senate 
Chamber behind closed doors, with no reporters preseni, | 
dispose of the public business or anything which may exerci: 
an important or controlling influence upon the public business. 

I regard the election of a President pro tempore of this gre:t 
body as of great importance in the conduct of its business. It 
is of tremendous importance at times, Mr. President, in de- 
termining what measures shall pass this body. I do not pro- 
pose to be read out of the Republican Party because I can no! 
conscientiously support some man whom a number of my party 
associates have agreed upon in a secret meeting as their choice 
for President pro tempore of the Senate. 


or 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty of the Chair to 
cail the attention of the Senate to the stringency of the rule. 
The Chair has relaxed it. 
Rute XII. 


1. When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of Senators shall 
be called alphabetically ; and each Senator shall, without debate, declare 
his assent or dissent to the question, unless excused by the Senate; 
and no Senator shall be permitted to vote after the decision shall have 
been announced by the Presiding Officer, but may for sufficient reasons, 
with unanimous consent, change or withdraw his vote. No motion to 
suspend this rule shall be in order, nor shall the Presiding Officer enter- 
tain any request to suspend it by unanimous consent. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in view of the fact that every- 
body except the Senator immediately concerned has had a say, 
I think the Chair ought to read that rule after that Senator has 
finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair merely sought to do 
what he deemed it his duty to do—to call the attention of the 
Senate to the stringency of the rule. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Chair is well within his right and his 
duty, but I think the rule ought to be read after the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Bora], whose right to be excused from voting 
is challenged, has been heard. 


Mr. BORAH and Mr. HEYBURN addressed the Chair. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from 
Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH. 


Mr. President, I only want to say a word. 
This is the first time since I have been in the Senate that I 
have ever consented to pair at all, because I am not very much 
in favor of the practice or the principle. However, there were 
circumstances connected with this matter which I thought jus- 
tified me in making this pair, and I regard it as purely a mat- 
ter of conscience between the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] and myself. I think the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root| drifted aside from the question when he suggested that 
it was the result of an understanding or an effort by this 
process to do indirectly what we would not do directly—that 
is, to elect a member of the Democratic Party as President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

I cast my vote in accordance with what I believe to be the 
best interests of the organization of which I am an humble 
member, and I am not seeking in any way by this process to 
relieve myself of direct acfion. I am perfectly content in all mat- 
ters which relate merely to the organization of my party to 
abide by the majority vote in caucus. If I am inside of the 
caucus I feel that I am competent to determine what I ought 
to do without the advice, aid, or suggestion of anyone else. 
The caucus having acted upon this matter, I was perfectly 
content to cast my vote for the caucus nominee, and my action 
was not taken with the design of embarrassing the party nor 
giving an advantage to the opposition party, but to accommodate 
a Senator who had to be absent and who could not avoid being 
absent. For that reason I consented to vote, as I have, by pair. 
It was purely to accommodate an absent Senator. I do not 
do business here or elsewhere by indirection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CULLOM. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I should 
like to say just a word so that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing in relation to the statement in regard to the secret meeting. 
I think it ought to be understood that a Republican caucus was 
regularly called and there was not a member of the Repub- 
lican Party but received notice to attend that caucus. That 
could only be called a secret meeting in the same way that the 
caucus of the Democratic Party or of any other party holding 
a meeting for the determination of questions of this sort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). 
mIny pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to the excuse of the Senator on 
that ground. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question will be decided 
after the roll call shall have been concluded, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think, Mr. President, the rule provides 
that when an objection is made the question shall be decided 
at the time by a vote without debate. I refer to Rule XII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Dixon} has declined to vote on the call of his name and 
has assigned his reason, which is a pair, The question before 
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withholding 





I again announce ; 














the Senate is, Shall the Senator for the reason assigned by him 
be excused from voting? 

Mr. CULBERSON. 
graph 2 of Rule XII: 


which shall be decided without debate; and these pro« 
had after the roll call and before the result 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Those in favor of the motion 
Mr. President, I call attention to para- 


edings shall be 
is announced. 


That was the impression of the 


Chair. The Chair thinks the Senator from Texas |Mr. Cutr- 
BERSON] is right. ‘The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrysurn] 
suggested that this question should be decided now, but the 
Chair thinks the Senator from Texas is correct, and that the 
question must be decided after the conclusion of the roll call. 


The Secretary will resume the calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was ¢alled). I make the same 
announcement I have previously made as to my pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I restate my 
previous announcement as to my pair, and withhold my vote 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object in that case to the withholding of 
the vote of the Senator. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]. If he were present, he would vote 
for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and if I were at 
liberty to vote I should vote for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, before the vote is an- 


nounced, the question is—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Chair was about to put 
that question. 


Objection having been made to two Senators 
their votes—the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Drxon] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumMBer]|— 
under the rule of the Senate each of those Senators is entitled 
to assign his reasons for declining to vote, and, having assigned 
them, it becomes the duty of the Chair to put the question to 
the Senate, which shall be decided without debate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I submit as a point of order, 
that the question of pairs is not within either the spirit or the 
letter of that rule, and that the rule does not apply to the case 
where a Senator annoyncees his pair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
pairs are not recognized by the rules anywhere, and that they 
are only a reason for not voting. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. President, while not recognized by the 
rules, they are recognized by the uniform practice of the 
Senate and become as much a part of the rules as if they 
were expressly written in them. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make just this suggestion: If it 
is within the power of the majority present-in the Chamber to 
compel a Senator to vote notwithstanding his pair, then, if you 
sueceed in electing a President pro tempore—which looks very 
doubtful now, as we are enjoying the novel and delightful sen- 
sation of seeing a Democratic candidate run ahead in the Sen- 
ate—but if you should succeed in electing a President pro tem- 
pore, when we found you down at lunch the day after to- 
morrow, we could depose him and elect one of our own. We 
could pass the word about the Senate Chamber on the Damo- 
cratic side for them all to remain here, and we could then 
release all of our Senators who announced their pairs and 
compel them to vote, and, having a majority, we could refuse 
to reiease the Senators on the other side. 

The purpose of a pair is not wholly to serve tly convenience 
of Senators. It is broader and more important than that. It 
was to preserve that relation between the parties which the 
people had established by their elections; it was to provide 
against a contingency where a larger number of the majority 
party happen to be sick or absent, whether engaged upon their 
personal affairs or public business—under such circumstances 
they still might seek and obtain pairs with the minority and 
thus preserve the right of the majority to control the proceed- 
ings of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I interpose a question of 
order. I believe under the rule that no option is given with 
reference to debate, and the rule says that we must first vote 
upon this, and that other proceedings may follow the vote. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that, and I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question itself, as to the sufficiency of the reason, 
debate would be precluded; but I am not raising the question 
as to the sufficiency of the reason, I am raising the question 
that, under the practice of the Senate, the sufficiency of the 
reason is not a matter for the Senate’s determination, and I 
submit that point. If it were that a Senator would say, “I 
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am interested” or “I am not qualified,” or should assign any 
other reason for not voting, which the Senate could determine 
for itself, then the rule would apply; but my contention is 
that the pair having been recognized immemorially in the 
Senate, until it has become a part of the Senate's procedure, 
is a matter for each Senator’s own conscience and not for the 
Senate to determine. 

let me make this one suggestion, and then I will yield the 
floor: Suppose a Senator, despite his pair, should vote and 
announce to the Senate and to the world that he voted because 
he found that his single vote would be decisive of the question, 
will any Senater contend that we would have the power to 
reject that vote? No, sir. The rules of the Senate leave it to 
each Senator, and if it be left to the Senator in one instance, 
when he seeks to violate his faith to a fellow Senator, it must 
be left to him in the other instance to keep that faith. The 
very reason that our rules are silent with reference to pairs 
is that it was expected and intended to leave that question 
to Senators to decide for themselves. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I understood that I had the 
recognition of the Chair, and I desire-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Baitey] rose to a point of order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, I bad risen to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wndersteed that the 
Senator’s proposition was to proceed under the rule, and the 
Senator from Texas has raised a point of order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not desire to interfere with the Sen- 
ator holding the floor—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hircmcock] has called my attention to an instance where 
it was expressly decided on June 20, 1860—and, of course, the 
rules no more recognized the pair then than they do now—that 
a Senator may refuse to answer to his name when called to vote 
when he is paired with another Senator. There is also another 
decision on that same question, and, as I understand, to the 
same effect. : 

I should dislike more than I can express te see the Senate of 
the United States assume the power to determine for ene of its 
Members whether he would keep his promise to a brother and 
absent Senator. I would not heedlessly defy the Senate, but 
I say, without one moment’s hesitation, that should the Senate 
order me to vote contrary to my pair I would refuse to obey 
its order, even if my refusal provoked my expulsion, for no 
majority can determine for an honorable man whether he will 
kcep his word. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senate has finished the consideration of the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas, as 
the Chair understands, has raised a point of order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was on the floor, and had been recognized 
when he raised the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. The Senator from 
Texas raised a point of order, which amounts to saying that an 
ebjection can not be made to a Senator withholding his vote 
when he is paired, and that the proceedings under paragraph 2 
of Rule XII can not take place. 

Mr. BAILEY. They are not applicable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that they are not appli- 
cable. The Chair will rule on that point at the proper time, but 
is ready to hear discussion, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to make a pariia- 
mentary inquiry, which is whether at this time any Senator can 
give any additional reason for withholding his vote other than 
the statement of the pair before the question is passed upon. 
It seems to me that he can, and I wish to say a word upon that 


point. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair a 
Senator can state his reasons in any way he pleases. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The object of the pair is to balance the 
strength of the political parties upon anything that is made a 
politien!] question; and even though it were in the power of the 
Senate te compel a Senator to vote upon the question, any Sena- 
tor who has a pair with a Senator on the 8 


the balance between 
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Mr. CULLOM. I move that when the Senate adjour 
day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. BACON. We can not hear, Mr. President. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. CULBERSON. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So much has intervened 
the Chair overlooked the fact that the result of the roll cs 
not been announced, and nothing is in order except the dei. 
nation of the objection raised against two Senators w!) 
clined to vote. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. M. 
BER] has stated his reasons. The Senator from Montans 
Dixon] has stated his. On the point of order raised }) 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrry] the Chair is unable, alt! 
he agrees entirely with the Senator from Texas as to th 
and as to the character of a pair, to see that under the 
pair has any existence except as a reason for not votin 





therefore the Chair puts the question: Shall the Senator fro; 


Montana, fer the reasons assigned by him, be excused 
voting? [Putting the question.] The ayes have it, a: 
Senator from Montana is excused from veting. 

The Chair will put the same question as to the Senato 
North Dakota, if it is desired. Shall the Senator from ° 
Dakota be excused from voting for the reasons assigned? 
ting the question.] The ayes have it, and the Senator 
North Dakota is excused. 

The Secretary will announce—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will an 
the result. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule says “any f 
proceedings in referenve thereto shall be after such an: 
ment.” 

The roll call resulted as follows: 

FOR MR. BACON—35. 





Bailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S.C. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Watson 
Foster Myers Simmons Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—32. 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Richardson 
Brandegec Dillingham Lorime? Root 
Briggs du Pont McLean Smith, Mich 
Burnham Gamble Nelson Smoot 
turton Guggenheim Nixon Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Oliver Townsend 
Crane Jones Page Warren 
Callom Lippitt Penrose Wetmore 
FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
Bristow Gronna La Folictte Poindexter 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING-—17. 
Bankhead Crawford McCumber Tillman 
Borah Cammins Overman Works 
Bourne Dixon Percy 
Brown Frye Perkins ‘a 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Stephenson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators 
yoted; necessary to a choice, 38. The Senator from G 
[Mr. Bacon] has 35; the Senator from New Hampshire 


GALLINGER], 32; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ciarr!. * 


the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper], 1; the Se: 


from South Carolina [Mr. Trramman], 1; and the Senator ! 


Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, under no circums 
would I assert or support any position that contemplate: 
Member of this House or any man violating a contract \ 
the terms of the contract that he had made. This is b 


first time during my service here that this question has | 


before the Senate. At one time there was a very deep fee! 


how deep I can not say at this time—because of certain ren: 
About that time a question | 


that I made in the Senate. 
coming on for a vote. The usual procedure was taken. 


Assistant Doorkeeper on this side applied to probably the 

sistant Doorkeeper or whoever has charge of the pairs on ‘' 

other side, and a pair was refused me because of having 1) 
then I objected to the pairs, and the Seve 


that speech, and 
sustained me. 
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Now, I have been giving some attention to this rule. Every | 
man who makes a pair makes it subject to two conditions— 
first, he makes it subject to the conditions of maintaining a 
quorum in the body. The Chair may order a pair broken to 
make a quorum. Again, a Member makes it subject to the will 
of the Senate as to whether or not public business shall be sus- 
pended because of all of the Senators or enough of them being 
paired to defeat the transaction of public business. Now, those 
are conditions that are just as much a part of a pair as though 
they had been written upon the face of an instrument. 

I raised this objection to-day because it is evident that there 
is a cabal here that intends to defeat the performance of a 
publie duty by the Senate. It has been boasted here that there 
are but two parties in the Senate. Men have stood upon the 
floor here recently and frequently asserted that they belonged 
to this or that party, regardless of their vote. In all legisla- 
tive bodies in this country, of whatever political faith, the cau- 
cus is the meeting of the members of one or the other of the 
parties for the purpose of determining the course of that party | 
upon political questions, and when you talk of a question of 
honor, there is the pressure of honor upon every man who 
claims to belong to the party which has held the caucus on 
political questions. His denial of it lessens it not one whit. 
His staying out of the caucus is staying out of the party. | 
Whenever you break down those rules you have broken down | 
all that may possibly maintain a party organization. 

I did not object to the pair of either the Senator from North 
Dakota or the Senator from Montana for any personal reasons. 
I divided the honors. One of them was paired with a Demo- 
crat and one of them with somebody else. [Laughter.] 

I do not propose to shirk this question. It is a delicate one, 
and far from a pleasant question to raise. But if a man is 
going to belong to a party and stand with its organization, he | 
must be governed by the rules of a majority of that party when 
they meet for the purpose—the express and avowed purpose—of 
determining what that policy shall be. A casual meeting, a 
poll of men, would not bind him, but if he is not bound by that 
caucus, he is not a member of the party that holds it. We 
may just as well be a little bit candid about this question. | 
raised it because, if we are going to transact publie business, 
we must have the action of every Senator who is present: and 
it does not involve the question suggested by the Senator from 
Texas as to the honor, because the yielding of the pair is quali- 
fied, when the pair is agreed upon, by those two provisions, one 
of them frequently exercised, the other less frequently. Con- 
ditions such as exist here to-day do not in the providence of 
God often exist, 

Mr. President, I say that much in support of my action in 
challenging these pairs. Having had a previous experience 
here as to the quality, character, and efficiency of a pair. I felt 
that this was a proper occasion to illustrate the fact that pairs | 
are not always regarded as a matter of right or of sacred char- | 
acter, 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. The motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes appear to have it. 


| 





Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Chair to call for the negative 
votes, 
4 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought he had | 
one 80, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Not very distinctly, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (again putting the question). 
The ayes appear to have it. ° 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). | 
— - junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. RicHAaxgpson] | 
voted 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then with great fear and 
trepidation I announce that I have a general pair with him, 
and withhold my vote. I hope it will not precipitate discussion. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to withdraw my vote because of my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]. 


| league [Mr. BANKHEAD] on all these votes for President 








The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 42, as follows: 
YEAS—35 
Bradley Cullom Lippitt Penrose 
Brandegee Curtis Lodge Root 
Briggs Dillingham Lorimer Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Dixon McCumber Smoot 
Brown du Pont McLean Sutherland 
Burnham Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Burton Gamble Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo, Guggenheim Oliver Wetmore 
Crane Heyburn Page 
NAYS—42. 

Bacon Gore Martine, N. J. Si ns 
Bailey Gronna Myers Smith, Md. 
Borah Hitchcock Newlands Stone 
Bryan Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Owen Taylor 
Chilton Jones Paynter Terrell 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter Thornton 
Culberson Kern Pomerene Watson 
Davis La Follette Rayner Williams 
Fletcher Lea Reed 

Foster Martin, Va. Shively 

NOT VOTING—14. 

Bankhead Cummins Perkins Tillman 
Bourne Frye Richardson Works 
Clarke, Ark. Overman Smith, 8. Cc. 

Crawford Percy Stephenson 


So Mr. Cuttom’s motion was rejected. 
Mr. DIXON. I now renew my motion that the Senate do n 


| adjourn. 


The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate 
take another ballot for President pro tempore. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 
If he were present, I would vote for Senator GALLINGER and he 


Ww ill proceed to 


| would vote for Senator CLAPP. 


Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS]. 
If he were present, I would yote for Senator GALLINGER. 

Mr. KENYON 


(when his name was called). I announce the 
same pair as on the former ballot. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was ealled). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] 
to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Rictiarpson]| and 
vote for Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OveRMAN]. If he were present, he would vote for Senator 
Bacon and I would vote for Senator GALLINGER. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was e¢alled). 
I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [ Mr. 


RIcHAkDSON] to the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Percy] and yote. I vote for Mr. Bacon, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to state that my col- 


pro 
tempore stands paired with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr., 
FRYE]. 

The roll call resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. BACON—=35. 
Bailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S. Cc. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
| Chilton Kern Pomerene Taylor 
| Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Watson 
| Foster Myers Simmons Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—32., 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Penrose 
Brandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root 
Briggs du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Burnham Gamble McLean Smoot 
Burton Guggenheim Nelson Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Nixon Townsend 
Crane Jones Oliver Warren 
Cullom Lippitt Page Wetmore 
FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
Bristow Gronna La Follette Poindexter 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1, 
Bacon. 
FOR MR. BRISTOW 3. 
Clapp. 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger. 
NOT VOTING—17. 
Bankhead Crawford Overman Tillman 
Borah Cummins Percy Works 
Bourne Dixon Perkins 
Brown Frye Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Stephenson 
SIE i Sa it Pc Si oe 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators eat 


voted; necessary to a choice, 38. The Senator from Georgia | 
[Mr. Bacon] has received 35 votes; the Senator from New 

Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has received 32 votes; the Senator | 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLapp] has received 4 votes; the Senator | 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper], 1; the Senator from South | 
Carolina [Mr, Timiman], 1; and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow], 1. 

Mr. STONE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. Did | 
I understand the Chair to rule that under the Constitution of | 
the United States a President pro tempore could not be elected 
by a plurality vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is very clearly of | 
opinion that under the Constitution of the United States, in the 
absence of any provision to the contrary, all officers of both 
Houses must be elected by a majority ; and in the practice of the | 
House, where there have been contests very frequently, a major- | 
ity vote has been and is required. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask another question, Mr. President. | 
It is whether at this point, the hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, | 
it is proper, notwithstanding the pending business, to lay the 
unfinished business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is inclined to be- 
lieve that the matter in which the Senate is engaged is a privi- 
jeged matter and, being engaged in a roll call, it could not be 
interrupted even by the unfinished business. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the Constitution of the 
United States, I beg leave to say in opposition to the announce- 
ment of the Chair a moment ago, contains no provision with 
reference to the vote by which a President pro tempore of the 
Senate may be elected. If the Chair would kindly cite me to 
a provision of the Constitution of the United States to that 
effect, I would be glad to see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is aware that there 
is no provision in the Constitution of the United States in so 
many words requiring a majority vote for the election of a 
President pre tempore, neither is there a provision requiring it 
for a Speaker of the House. It makes the same provision for 
the officers of both Houses, and in the opinion of the Chair it is 
the c¢ntemplation of the Constitution that a majority should 
be cequired for the election of all officers. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Constitution of the United States 
expressly provides that each House of Congress, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, may make rules for their goy- 
ernment, but there is nothing in the Constitution nor in the rules 
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Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator will admit that Jef, 3 

Manual provides specifically, without any exceptions o * 

visos, that the voice of the majority decides. There is ng 
proviso in that section; there is no alternative. 

Mr. BAILEY. It simply states a general rule, which nivy te 


modified at the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Unless otherwise provided. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It states a rule which we have ado) (o4, 
We have adopted it, and unless some motion is made—— 

Mr. BAILEY. How, when, and where did we adon: the 
majority rule? I understand the Chair has held, and | , 
properly, that in the absence of any provision to the co 7 
it requires a majority vote to elect; but I have no dou! het 
it is within our power to supersede that requirement an ‘ 
that a President pro tempore may be chosen a 
plurality. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 


‘ 


Mr. President, the affirmative is the r 
There is no alternative or conditional provision ati...) d 
to this requirement, and it being a part of the rules of this ‘ 
we can not amend our rules on the floor, because we ha\ }- 


| vided the manner in which the rules may be amended. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I make the point for the a: 1 
of the Chair that we have been proceeding here for two | 
it may be more, with the business of the Senate without a |’ 
dent pro tempore, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] | 
resigned from that office. His resignation was laid befo: 
Senate, and it was peremptory. We have been transactin 
ness. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. Battery] says to me, asid 


> o@ 


of the Senate that provides by what vote the President pro | ator to the chair as he called the Senator from Massac! 


tempore shall be elected. 
Jefferson’s Manual, which, while it is argumentative and 


persuasive, is not a part of the rules of the Senate, at page 134 | of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished |) 
of the manual, if the Chair desires to examine it, recites that | which is the joint resolution amending the Constitution f 
in the absence of anything to the contrary the majority rule | girect election of Senators by the people. 


shall prevail. As there is nothing in the rules of the Senate 
proper or in the Constitution of the United States which de- 
clares by what vote officers of the Senate shall be elected, either 
a President pro tempore or any other officer of the Senate, I give 
it as my opinion for whatever it may be worth that it is within 
the province of the Senate at this time to determine by what 
vote a President pro tempore shall be elected. 

I merely make that statement because I did not want the 
statement of the Chair to go unchallenged, at least to the extent 
of my dissent from it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, supplementing what my col- 
league has said, I agree with the Chair that the same rule ap- 
plies to the election of a President pro tempore of the Senate 
that applies to the election of a Speaker of the House; and 
unless I am mistaken it has been expressly decided that the 
House may choose a Speaker by a plurality vote. Without 
being positive, I venture to say that the youngest man ever 
elected Speaker of the House, Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, 
was elected by a plurality vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, we have adopted Jefferson’s 
Manual as a part of the rules of this body. 
page 134 of the Senate Manual: 

The voice of the majority decides. 

If any Senator will turn to that page—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Nobody questions that, in the absence of the 


rule—-— 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no absence. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senate could adopt a rule at this moment 
to choose the President pro tempore by a plurality vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But that exception is not in the rule. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call the attention of the Senate to Jef- 
ferson’s Manual, at page 134, from which the Senator from 
Idaho reads, but I do not believe the Senate has ever even 
adopted that or Jefferson’s Manual as a part of the rules of 
the Senate. 


t 
we elect a President pro tempore, and the necessity for ele ting 
one arises only in the absence of the Vice President; b Mr, 
President, we have gone on here, I know, in the transa: of 
the business of the Senate in the absence of the Vice Presi: 
Since the resignation of the Senator from Maine was laid 
before the Senate I have seen, and you have seen, other Sen- 
ators occupying the chair and called to the chair by the Vice 
President, either personally or by a written request thot he 
would take the chair. 

Now, sir, is it to be said that the entire business of this ses- 
sion is to be locked up and that nothing can be done wntil a 
President pro tempore is chosen? The contest that | de- 
veloped here to-day might run on indefinitely for weeks and 
months. I put it to the Chair whether it is not within the proy- 
ince of the Vice President, following the precedent already set 
and the practice of the Senate already observed, to call » Sen- 
who now occupies the chair, to that position, and that we can 
go on with the business of the Senate; hence, that it is the duty 

I do not believe that that important measure or any her 
important measure ought to be indefinitely delayed by a : t 
of this kind, which may be protracted for months and «rips 
through the whole Congress. I ask the Chair to rule whether 


it is not the province and duty of the Chair to lay t! 
finished business before the Senate? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, does not the rule that wi 
may take up nothing while a vote is pending apply unti! this 
question is laid aside by the Senate? Are we not n n 
legislative contemplation, engaged in voting upon this cs 
tion until we have either determined it or it has bee 
aside? I think that interpretation is borne out by th s 
and that it is not in order to interrupt the voting upon ihis 
question. We may lay it aside, then we are at liberty to ike 
up another matter, but I think until we do lay it asid 
we must continue with it. I ask that the regular busi! 
proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say that 
the Chair understood to be the point of order was raised « 


It is provided at | question of a majority vote and also on the question © 


unfinished business. 

The Chair will restate his position on the unfinished bus'iicss. 
The Chair is inclined to think that this business now before 
the Senate is privileged, but there can be no doubt tha 
Senate is engaged in voting. The Chair does not think 


' can be interrupted by the unfinished busihess or in any « 


way except by the Senate laying aside the business before | 


by adjourning or going into executive session. The Secr: 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I make the sae 


announcement that I have heretofore made. 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again 4 


nounce my pair, and transfer the same to the junior Senator 
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from Delaware [Mr. RicHarpson], and vote. I vote for the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. : 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OvERMAN]. : ‘ 

Mr. SMI'PH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my pair with the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Ricwargpson], and the transfer of that pair to the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy], so I will vote. 
I yote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The roll call having been concluded, it resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. BACON—35. 
Bailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S.C. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Watson 
Foster Myers Simmons Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md. 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—32. 
Bradley Curtis Lodge Penrose 
Brandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root y 
Briggs du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Burnham Gamble McLean Smoot 
Burton Guggenheim Nelson Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Nixon Townsend 
Crane Jones Oliver Warren 
Cullom Lippitt Page Wetmore 
FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
Bristow Gronna La Follette Poindexter 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—1T. 
Bankhead Crawford Overman Tillman 
Borah Cummins Percy Works 
Bourne Dixon Perkins 
Brown Frye Richardson 
Clarke, Ark, Kenyon Stephenson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have 
yoted; 38 votes are necessary to a choice. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has received 35 votes; the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 32; the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Crapp], 4; the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovage], 1; the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tirtman], 1; 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1; and there has been 
no choice. 

The Chair desires to call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] to another point in regard to the unfin- 
ished business. This point has been brought to the attention 
of the Chair by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarK]. The present Presiding 
Officer is occupying his position by the action of the Senate in 
suspending by unanimous consent clause 2 of Rule I. He there- 
fore is occupying the place which the rules design for the occu- 
pancy at this time of the Secretary of the Senate. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the Secretary of the Senate, if now presiding 
over the proceedings of the Senate, could not carry on other 
business, for the rule explicitly says he is to preside only “ pend- 
ing the election of a President pro tempore.” Therefore, as 
the Chair is occupying the position of the Secretary of the 
Senate and is not President pro tempore or holding the place by 
virtue of the appointment of the Vice President, it seems to him 
perfectly clear that during his occupancy of the chair no busi- 
ness is in order except that of choosing a President pro tempore. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). As previously 
stated, I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Percy]. I transfer that pair, as on the previous vote, to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. RIcHARDSON] and vote. I vote for 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatiincer]. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was ealled). I again an- 
nhounce my general pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
Under the arrangement stated by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr}, the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. RrcHarpson], with whom I am paired, stands paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy], which leaves 


me at liberty to vote. I vote for the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon]. 
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Mr. TAYLOR (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BrapLry], who 
was compelled to leave the Senate on account of illness, 

Phe roll call having been concluded, it resulted: 
FOR MR. BACON—34. 

Sailey Hitchcock O'Gorman Sm Ss. ¢ 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen S 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter Sw ’ 

Chilton Kern Pomerene Ter 
Culberson Lea Rayner rh ton 
Davis Martin, Va. Reed W n 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively W I 
Foster Myers Simmons 
Gore Newlands Smith, Md 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—31. 

Brandegee Dillingham Lorimer Root 
Briggs du Pont McCumber Smith, Mict 
Burnham Gamble McLean Smoot 
Burton Guggenheim Nelson Su rland 
Clark, Wyo, Heyburn Nixon Tow 1 
Crane Jones Oliver VW 
Cullom Lippitt Page Wet 
Curtis Lodge Penrose 

FOR MR. CLAPP—4. 
sristow Gronna La Follette Poindext 

FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—19. 

Bankhead Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Stephenson 
Borah Crawford Overman Taylor 

3ourne Cummins Percy Tillman 
Bradley Dixon Perkins Works 
Brown Frye Richardson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators have 
voted ; 37 are necessary for a choice. The Senator from Georgia 


{[Mr. Bacon] has 34 votes; the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], 31; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarp], 


4; the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1; the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], 1: and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TIxtMAN], 1. There is no choice. The Secretary 


will again call the roll. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move that the Sena 
adjourn to meet on Monday next at 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves that the Senate adjourn until Monday next at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise to two points of order, 
First, presumably the Secretary of the Senate is in the Chair, 
and he can not pass upon or submit a motion. He not a 
legislative officer; second, the two motions can not be consoli- 
dated. There must first be a motion that when we adjourn, it 
be to the time named, and that must be separate and distinct 
from the motion to adjourn. I think we must first lay aside 
the business in which the Senate is now engaged, the question 
of the election of a President pro tempore, before we can do any 
legislative business whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is obliged to over- 
rule both points of order. The Chair thinks it is perfectly clear 
that if the Secretary of the Senate were holding the place which 
the present Presiding Officer now holds, it would be within his 
power to put a motion to adjourn, otherwise it would never be 
possible to bring the proceedings to an end. He must be 
to put some motion in order to end the proceedings, provi 
an election of President pro tempore has not been effected. 

As to the second point, there is no sort of question—in fact, 
it is the second privileged motion—that the Senate can adjourn 
to a day certain. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, if [ may be pardoned for 
being a little insistent, I think that the orderly proceeding would 
be, first, that a motion should be acted upon laying aside the 
special order, the proceedings under which are only conducted 
with some one else than a Member of this body in the chai: 
It is entirely convenient to proceed in that way, and we can 
not make the Senator from Massachusetts the Secretary of the 
Senate by unanimous consent or otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that he 
has been placed in his present position by the unanimous 
of the Senate. He is also clear that a motion to adjourn 
always in order, and he therefore puts the motion of the Sena 
tor from Wisconsin, which is that the Senate adjourn il 
Monday next at 2 o’elock. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minute 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 15, 1511, at 
2 o’clock p. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fruway, May 12, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, continue, we beseech Thee, Thy 
spiritual gifts, and inspire us to seek Thee more diligently, that 
we may get nearer to Thee and empty ourselves of all selfish 
and ignoble desires; that we may bring our homes nearer the 
ideal; that the genius of our Government may more and more 
obtain; that by the force of our example we may lift the world 
to a higher standard of living, in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 9, 1911, was 
read and approved. 


SEAL FISHERIES IN ALASKA. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I desire to make a privi- 
leged report on House resolution 73. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 73. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is 
hereby, directed to furnish for the use and the information of the 
House of Representatives copies of all letters received, reports, and 
documents from his agents in charge of the seal islands of Alaska, to- 
gether with copies of all instructions given to those officials aforesaid 
since January 1, 1904, up to date; also, copies of any and all letters 
addressed to him 7 citizens of the United States, or referred to him by 
the President or the Attorney General, which relate to the condition 
and management of the fur-seal herd, the conduct of the officers of the 
Government in charge of it, and the conduct of the work of the lessees 
on the seal islands aforesaid, since January 1, 1904, up to date. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER. There is an amendment also. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; I ask for the reading 
of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out, in lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, the words “ also 
copies of any and all letters addressed to him by citizens of the 


United States or referred to him by the President or the Attorney 
General.” 


Mr. MADDEN. What is that in connection with, Mr. 
Speaker? I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
what that is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Maybe the gentleman from New York might 
be able to answer the question I ask. 

The SPEAKER. The getitleman will state the question he 
desires an answer to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to know what is referred to. He 
says, “copies of all letters by any citizens of the United States.” 
What does it mean? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that it means striking out of the resolution that 
part of it which calls for the production of letters coming to 
the President or the Secretary of Commerce and Labor from 
private citizens, and leaves the resolution in its amended form 
refer only to the official communications between the head of the 
department and his agents on those islands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report (H. Rept. 29). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEAL FISHERIES IN ALASKA, 

Mr. Harrison of New York, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. Res. 73): 

The Committee on Ways and Means report back House resolution 73 
as amended by striking out all after the word “ date,” in line 7, down 
to and cluding the words “Attorney General,” on line 10, and recom- 
mend that the resolution as amended be passed. 

The subject matter involved in this resolution has been before the 
House several times of late years and has been referred to in many 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, as well as before a 
committee of the Senate. 

The fur seal fisheries are confined to the North Pacific Ocean and the 
Bering Sea. They have been reduced in numbers almost to the point 
of extinction. The herd of Russia to-day consists of not more than 
20,000 seals. It is confined to the Kommandor Islands, off the Kam- 
chatkan coast, in the Bering Sea. The Japanese herd is a small nucleus 
of less than 10,000 seals, which exists on Robbens Reef, Okotsk Sea. 
The Alaskan herd is confined to the Pribilof Islands, belongi to the 
United States, in the Bering Sea, and consists of less than 50, seals. 
All of these herds are practically commercially ruined. Japan has been 
so placed with her herd ever since 1898; Russia has been so placed 
with hers since 1906; and we are nearly in the same position. 

The fur seal herd of Alaska is reported to be at this time on the 


ve of extinction, and there is reason to believe that nothing can save 
it from complete extinction unless an immediate and radical change in 
the exist rules and 
by the han 


lations is made which govern its slaughter 


of man in the sea and on the land. 


The United States and Great Britain bave recently entered jn: 
agreement by which the butchery of the seals may be tempora: 7 
pended, but this will be of little avail unless the pelagic sealing | ; 
ships of other nations can be stopped. Existing treaties and law 
not permit us to interfere with the sealing ships of other nativ; 
side of the 3-mile limit, and it is many miles out to the seq 
the butchery of the female seals is done by foreign sealers. [);; 
purpose of this resolution is to ascertain the facts as to the condy.: 
the killing of the seals on our own islands. Many charges of o) 
neglect and malfeasance have been made in recent years, first 
the lessees of our Government, and this year against our Gow 
itself, to the effect that our herd of seals was being unme;: 
butchered, without regard for existing laws and regulations «; 
department. No official answers have been made to these chare 
April 30 of last year the killing of our fur seals was taken ont t 
hands of the lessees (the North American Commercial Co.) and tho 
responsibility was placed upon the Secretary of Commerce and | : 
by a law which passed the House on April 18, 1910, but that Ia rd 
the killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands by the agents of the s 
tary of Commerce and Labor, subject to certain regulations of . 
department, and thus provided that none but male seals should be kilj.q 
and that no seals should be killed under 2 years of age. In Fe); 
of this year Dr. William T. Hornaday, of New York, representin 
Camp Fire Club, and other gentlemen appeared before a Senate 
mittee and charged that the fur seal herd had been unmer 
butchered last summer by the agents of the Secretary of Commerce »; l 
Labor, without regard to sex and age. 

At this hour it is imperative, before we go into a thorough rey 
the causes which have resuited in the dwindling of our magni 
public property on the seal islands of Alaska, to have in the po 
of the House complete copies of the official records of our as 
charged with the care and the conservation. A loss of 4.500.000 ¢ 
seals from our herd since 1882-83, so that to-day it numbers less thay 
50,000 animals, and is actually commercially ruined, makes jit j0<t+ 
Cesirable to have before the House the records of this great dest: 
of our natural resources. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask fo: 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is privileged. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
PAYNE] is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. PAYNE. When this resolution was before the cominitice 


rny 


i 


I interposed no objection to it, except to suggest that the reso- 
lution be put in the shape in which it is now amended; but it 
occurred to me later that this might be a very inopportune time 
to call for this correspondence. 

Of course the Members of the House know that for a dozen 
or more years the Congress of the United States has endeavored 
to frame some measure by which we might stop pelagic sealing 
and the destruction of the seal herd. Just at this moment 
commissioners from Russia and Japan and Great Britain are 
here in Washington in consultation with representatives of the 
United States with a view to framing some sort of a treaty or 
agreement by which the seal herds may be preserved, and it 


might be unfortunate to publish the correspondence of the Goy- 
ernment upon that subject while this commission is in session. 
It might not aid in accomplishing what every Member of thie 
House and of Congress on both sides must desire, and tliat is 
the preservation of the herds. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is projmsed ta 
be amended by the committee striking out the request for let- 
ters addressed to the President or Attorney General by citizens 
of the United States. In view of the fact that there has been 
a charge, I think quite generally published, brought by private 
citizens, that there has been an illegal destruction of pups— pup 
seals—in that country, I would ask the gentleman whit tliis 
resolution, without the amendments, will reveal, if anything’ 

Mr. PAYNE. It will reveal the correspondence between tlic 
officials of the United States on this subject, which covers the 
whole question and does bring out certain information wl:ic! 
came to the Committee on Ways and Means through |citers 
addressed to the department, which were so scandalous that (le 
committee unanimously resolved net to have them printed. " 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman mean by “ scandalous 
that they were untrue? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; grossly untrue, and containing gross at- 
tacks upon Members of both Houses, which were disapproved 
by members of the committee on both sideS. Public document(s 
showed that they were untrue. Some of the gentlemen attacked 
have since died. ; 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman, then, does not believe this 
resolution as amended will bring out any material facts to tle 
House? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I certainly do. I think it will bring out 
all the material facts, and it will not bring out that immaterial, 
scandalous matter. 
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Now, I would suggest to my colleague whether it would not 
be well still further to amend this resolution by putting in the 
words, “If not incompatible with the public interest.” 

After these negotiations are over, which will not be long, I 
have no objection to passing this resolution as it is; but just 
at this time, when the matter is before the representatives of 
these great powers that have been offending in this matter, 
together with the representatives of the United States, my 
question is whether it would not be better to put in that 
clause, “If not incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, in substance the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], my colleague, and I 
are in agreement that all Members of the House on both sides 
are desirous of putting an end to the destruction of our fur-seal 
herd; but I can not follow the gentleman in his line of argu- 
ment as to the possible effect of the adoption of this resolution 
upon the negotiations now pending in the Department of State. 
Every time it has been proposed to investigate the conduct of 
the destruction of our fur-seal herd the plea has been raised by 
somebody connected with the administration that we were just 
about to enter into treaty regulations which would be endan- 
gered by the publication of correspondence and statements con- 
cerning these matters. Every time that has been brought for- 
ward it has served to put an end for the time being to the 
proposition to investigate these matters. I, for one, think the 
time has come to put a stop to the use of that argument as an 
excuse. I think now is the best time to begin an investigation 
of the conduct by the Department of Commerce and Labor of 
matters relating to the fur-seal herd on the Pribilof Islands. 

What is it that is going on in the Department of State to-day? 
It is not the same old thing that was going on for 10 years and 
that finally led to the adoption in February of this year of the 
so-called Hay-Elliott treaty, by which Canada agreed to co- 
operate with the United States in the regulation of the destruc- 
tion of the seals on the Pribilof Islands and in the waters 
around those islands, by which agreement Canada is to receive 
a certain proportion of the seals when the killing is resumed 10 
years hence. But that does not refer to Japan and Russia, the 
other two parties in interest, and the facts to be elicited by this 
resolution have no bearing upon the conduct of Japan and 
Russia in the premises. Japan and Russia are interested in de- 
stroying the seals outside of the 3-mile limit, whereas the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to ascertain the conduct of our De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in the killing of the seals on 
the islands—two entirely distinct purposes. The one conflicts 
in no way with the other, and should not be used as an excuse 
to put a stop to this investigation again, For that reason I can 
not agree with my colleague in his line of reasoning. 

Now, in view of the long report which was read to the House, 
I can see no further purpose in debating this subject, unless 
some gentleman on the other side of the House desires to have 
time yielded to him. 

Mr. PAYNE. Just one moment. I was not aware that any 
investigation had ever been thwarted by the department. We 
have had this’ matter up before the Committee on Ways and 
Means every two years, ever since I have been a Member, for 
24 years. We have had various investigations, and there have 
been a great many volumes printed upon the subject, giving us 
information especially upon the subject of pelagic sealing, 
which has been engaged in not only by Russia and Japan but 
by the Canadians, and the endeavor of the United States, of 
course, has been to stop the pelagic sealing. This law was 
passed only two years ago, according to my recollection. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Last year. 

Mr. PAYNE. Last year. That authorized the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to regulate the killing of the fur seals on 
the islands. Before that it was done under contract, and under 
that contract the United States was powerless to regulate it. 
Now, if it is only desired to inquire into what the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has done, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion, and I do not see how that can interfere in any way with 
this proposed treaty, but I do not want to bring out anything 
that is confidential, from which our opponents in these negotia- 
tions may get some aid and comfort, and perhaps thwart the 
treaty. That is my only object and my only desire. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. This is a very 
important question, and has been thrashed out here a dozen 
times, and yet nobody seems ever to. understand it. It is of a 
g00d deal of importance. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. As to the scope of the resolution, 
opinion of the gentleman may have some weight, 
Lave in the department, in determining what 


perhaps the 
as it ought to 
the resolution 
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covers. I notice that the resolution says that the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall furnish information, and so forth, 
in reference to documents, letters, and reports from his agents 
in charge of the seal islands of Alaska. I suppose that means 
the Government agents under the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois is aware that since the 30th of last April the kil 
ing of the fur seals has been conducted by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor through his agents; that the law we 
passed a little more than a year ago terminated the lease of 
the North American Commercial Co. and gave it into the hands 
of the department, so that the agents have been in charge otf 
this killing. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the agents of the Government 
are the agents of the Secretary of the Department of Con 
merce and Labor. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. 
It means exactly the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. Very well, if that is a mere quibble, what 1 
wanted to get at is whether that is the same thing or n \ 
large share of the work in reference to the Pribilof Is 
has been carried on in the past by the Revenue-Cutter Se 
under directions of the Secretary of Commerce and La 
through the Treasury Department, to which department 
Revenue-Cutter Service is attached. Does it cover those? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Well, the gentleman fro! 
Illinois must see the distinction that I tried to point out a f 
moments ago. The work of the Revenue-Cutter Service relates 
to the seizure of vessels that are infringing upon the *-mile 
limit, and it is an attempt to put an end to the pelagic sealing. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman is mistaken in a way 
about that. The directions of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor in reference to the seal islands of Alaska go away 
beyond the matter of the killing of the seals within the 5-mile 
limit. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. 
the information they will give us. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is all right. Now, let me ask the 
gentleman a further question. A few years ago the Department 
of Commerce and Labor sent a commission to Alaska, and, if 
my memory is correct, one of the commission was the fish 
commissioner, another was the solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. A considerable amount of work was 
done, and I think it was published. Is it the intention to have 
that now republished ? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I think that would be advis- 
able, as the basis of an investigation of this whole business. 

Mr. MANN. What is the object of publishing a volume one 
year, and then, when it is still available, republishing it in an 
other form another year? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. It is only a part of the rec- 
ord. It is incomplete, because no publication of facts has been 
made for the last two years. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I question the desirability or the economy 
of publishing a thing two or three times. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from New 
York think that this resolution wiil bring out any facts other 
than those we already have in public documents? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I would say to the gentieman 
from Kansas, Mr. Speaker, that as I understand the purpose 
of his question it is the complement of the question he asked 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Payne], the former chair- 
man of the committee, and I am in substantial agreement with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] that letters written 
by private individuals to the President and to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, while they may or may not contain 
much of value, are not necessarily included in the scope of this 
investigation. Those gentlemen are at liberty to present their 
charges to the Committee on Ways and Means, and I hope that 
they will do so and that when those charges are submitted due 
consideration will be given them by the committee and, if nece 
sary, hearings of the committee will be held in order to enter 
tain them and pass upon them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, if I understand the gentleman cor 
rectly, the information which will be elicited by this resulution 
will be incidental to a larger investigation. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; if it transpires that 
there is something to investigate, which I for one believe 
there is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the genfleman really believe this 
resolution will elicit information other than that he already 
has access to in public documents? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Yes; I believe that for the 
last two years facts of great value will be produced. Mr. 


Oh, that is a mere quib! 


We would be glad to have all 
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Speaker, if no other gentleman desires to be heard, I move the 
adoption of the resolution as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment recommended by the committee. 

The amendment wag agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Harrison of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill and resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S$. 1149. An act permitting the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

&S. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver two condemned cannon to the Grand Army of 
the Republic, 

Senate concurrent resolution 2. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 3,500 copies of Bulletin No. 30, in two parts, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, entitled “‘ Handbook of American 
Indians,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


SENATE BILL AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and resolutions of the 
following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to deliver two condemned cannon to the Grand Army 
of the Republic; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.1149. An act permitting the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Senate concurrent resolution 2. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 3,500 copies of Bulletin No. 30, in two parts, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, entitled “ Handbook of American 
Indians,” of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau of American Ethnology ; 


to the Committee on Printing. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
privileged resolution, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina pre- 
sents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 136. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment be authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be 


necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report (H. Rept. 31) to accompany House resolution 136. 

The Committee on Printing, having under consideration House reso- 
lution (H. Res. 136) authorizing the Committee on Expenditures in 
the State Department to have printing and binding done, report the 
same back to the House with the recommendation that the resolution 
be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following privi- 
leged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 138. 

Resolwed, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
the Interior be authorized to have suc igen 4 and binding done as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report (H. Rept. 30) to accompany House resolution 138, 

The Committee on Printing having had under consideration House 
resolution (H. Res. 138) providing for the necessary printing and bind- 
ing for the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department dur- 


i the Six Co! reports the same back the House 
with the = tion t the resolution be agreed to. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to agreo: 
to the resolution, but, after all, is it privileged? It see). 
me it would require unanimous consent, 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rule is that anything po. 
ported from the Committee on Printing in regard to printi;, 
privileged. Any printing for Congress reported by the (. 
mittee on Printing is privileged, in my opinion. 

Mr. CANNON. That would be printing for the use of ; 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman from § 
Carolina to restate his proposition, as the Chair did not he.» 

Mr. FINLEY. I will state that any resolution reported 
regard to printing for either House of Congress—and I take j; 
that that would include the committees—is privileged, iy jy 
opinion. It has been so held heretofore. ; 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman may be right. This authori; 
a committee to have printing and binding done, and that j; 
usually done by unanimous consent, 

Mr.’ FINLEY. I think the gentleman from Illinois is 
error. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, having made the protest so that if it 
is not privileged it may not go into a precedent, I have no objec 
tion, and withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws t) 
point of order. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following priy 
ileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* House resolution 137. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education be authorized to 
such printing and binding done as may be necessary for the transact 
of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report (H. Rept. 32) to accompany House resolution 137. 


The Committee on Printing, have under consideration House resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 137) authorizing the Committee on Education to 
printing and binding done, reports the same back to the House witli t 
recommendation that the resolution be agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
report (H. Rept. 33) from the Committee on the Territories 
recommending the passage of a substitute for House joint reso- 
lution 14, and I also desire to submit along with it the views 
of the minority on the substitute resolution, and to give notice 
that I will move to take up this resolution on Tuesday next 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a jpriv- 
ileged resolution, which is ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 14, approving the constitutions formed by 
the constitutional conventions of the Territories of New Mex nd 
Arizona. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yic'd to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to ask the gentleman whether he re- 
ports a new resolution or House joint resolution 14 with an 
amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. House joint resolution 14 with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

During the call, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is this a continuance of the cai! of 
committees? ie Ze 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is a continuance of it. The Clerk 
will proceed with the call. 

During the call, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the Speaker the other day to rule 
that he would take official notice of the fact that there ws 
nothing on the calendar which could be taken up on call of tle 
committees. If that be the case, I direct his attention now (0 
the fact that there is nothing now on the calendar which cau 
be taken up on call of committees to-day. 


, 


in 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he has not looked 


Hamilton, W. Va. Lee, Ga. 


oo Morse, Wis. Simmons 
the matter up in the last day or two, but it was the Chair's | 72°r/5. pow gh sea ind. a 
4 ALO . i 
understanding that there were a couple of small matters on the | Hawley Lindsay Needham Smith, J.M.C. 
calendar. Heald Linthicum Nye Smith, Saml. W. 
Mr. MANN. There are matters on the Union Calendar, but peneiey ae Olmated Sparkman 
{ Ton 8 ‘ . , timer speer 
it is not in order to call up anything on the Union Calendar on | Hobson Longworth Parran Siac k 
the call of committees. ence. W. Va. er Patten, N. Y. Stanley 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that fact. If there aoe _— McCoy Pe ™ — 
is no business on the calendar the call will not proceed further. | Kinkead, N. J. McGuire, Okla. Post — Sulloway 
Konig McHenry Powers Tilso 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. Konop McKinley Pujo Tow endl 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the | APP | — Redgeld? Vee 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. Lafferty Matthews Riordan Whitacre 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that | 14 Follette ee — wean 
hel dav 4amb Mitche odenberg iider 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tues- | fangham Moon, Pa. Sectiet. Be. Wilson. N. Y. 
day next. Langley Moore, Pa. Saunders Wood, N. J. 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the | Latta Moore, Tex, Scully 


ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 123, noes 74. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For this session: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. Mr. RrorpAN with Mr. ANpDRUs. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Mr. Puso with Mr. McMorran (transferable). 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 83, Mr. Fornes with Mr. Brapiry. 

answered “ present” 12, not voting 159, as follows: Mr. FIntey with Mr. Currier. 


YEAS—131. 


Until further notice: 


Adamson Ferris Kitchin Sabath Mr. FiTzGERALD with Mr. LoNGwortH. 
Ake aed Korbly Shackleford Mr. EstToPrnaL with Mr. Griest. 
sartle ‘lood, Va. egare Sharp 1 j 3 
Bathrick Floyd, Ark. oe ol Mr. CURLEY with Mr. HARRIS. 
Beall, Tex. Fowler Lewis Sherley Mr. DouGHTon with Mr. HARTMAN. 
Bell, Ga. ae Lieve Sherwood Mr. DIFENDERFER With Mr. HAWLEY. 
erger yarre wobec Sims nm Mori 7 . qt 
Borland Godwin. N.C. McDermott ne Mr. CLARK of Florida w ith Mr. McCatt. 
Brantley Goodwin, Ark. § McGillicuddy Smith, N. Y. Mr. Carin with Mr. HEacp. 
eg Gone sneon ‘oa Se, See. Mr. DoremMvus with Mr. SAMvuerL W. SMITH. 
ulkiey sraham aguire, Nebr. Stedman ‘SF . 7 Pernere Neon mmn einen Si 
Burke, Wis. Gregg, Pa. Martin, Colo. Stephens, Miss. Mr. ALLEN with Mr. Bt RKE of Pennsylvania. 
Burleson Gregg, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Stephens, Tex. Mr. Booner with Mr. SuLLoway. 
Sorat, Flamin Merrioon Btone Mr. Francis with Mr. STEeR Lina. 
yrns, Tenn, ammon urray Sulzer ‘1K rf Spry 
Callaway Hardwick Oldfield Sweet Mr. BLACKMON With Mr. Sern. 
Candler Hardy O'Shaunessy Talbott, Md. Mr. DAveNPorT with Mr. RoDENBERG. 
Cortes . Seaseaeem, wes. pameett Talcott, K Ss Mr. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. Burrer. 
Claypoo arrison, N. Y. age Taylor, Ala. > i IG 
Clayton Hay Pepper Taylor, Colo, Mr. LITTLETON with Mr. DwiGuHat. 
Cline Heflin Peters Thayer id with a a ‘a 
Coilier Telm ‘ou Thomas Mr. McCoy with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Coane Henry, Tex. aaney Tribble Mr. Gorpon with Mr. AKIN of New York 
Cox, Ind. Holland Raker Turnbull = . ; pease “ . . 
Cullop Houston Randell, Tex. Tuttle Mr. PatMer with Mr. Ames. 
Deus aT. powered . —— a a Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. BrncHamM. 
avis, W. Va. ughes, Ga. eilly yatkins aw = wet — . 
Dent Hughes. N. J. Richardson Webb Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. BowMAn. 
Dickinson Hull Roddenbery Wickliffe Mr. DonoHoE with Mr. CALDER. 
etaee - a se eeeanae, Miss. eee Wilesa, Pa. Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr. Nye. 
dixon, Ind. acoway ubey Vitherspoon Uiiiiiiaimdin » ad 
Dupre Johnson, Ky. Rucker, Colo. Young, Tex. Mr. TOWNSEND with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Edwards Jones Russell Mr. Aparr with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
NAYS—83. Mr. Faison with Mr. MicuaAet E. DRIscort. 
Anderson, Minn. Greene Loud Roberts, Mass. Mr. Scuity with Mr. Foss. 
——— Ohio aruney ane eee Nev. Mr. Grorce with Mr. GarpNner of New Jersey. 
Austin anna cKinney Sells c aes s ST arated . 
Burke, 8. Dak. Haugen MeLaugblin Sloan Mr. Ropinson with Mr. ForpNey. 
Campbell Helgesen Madden Steenerson Mr. Krep with Mr. LANGHAM. 
aa oo? Conn, aoe Stevens, Minn. Mr. JAMES with Mr. Hamivton of Michigan. 
‘atlin alby Switzer oo Seam Waste at J = — 
Cooper Hinds Mann Taylor, Ohio Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Copley Howell Martin, 8. Dak. Thistlewood Mr. Kinprep with Mr. Hicerns. 
oa . a one 4 2 oe Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Dr Forest. 
rumpacker ubbar onde er 7 " » Weare Pen 
Danforth Jackson Morgan Volstead Mr. GLass with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
Dodds Kahn Murdock Warburton Mr. Gotproete with Mr. LAFEAN. 
ve oe ao wosemeyes Mr. Foster of Illinois with Mr. Korr. 
us be ‘ . = 
Farr Kent Payne Willis Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Focht Kinkaid, Nebr. Pickett Wilson, Ill. Mr. BarRNHART with Mr. SIMMONS. 
— u en Porter Woods, lowa Mr. Denver with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
yardner, Mass. wrence ray foung, Kans. adie ¥ inn enienel 
Gillett * Lenroot Prince Young, Mich. Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. TILson. 
Good Lindbergh Rees Mr. Ecvterse with Mr. DRAPER. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—12. Mr. Cravens with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
Andrus Dwight James Prouty Mr. Borune with Mr. HumpnHrey of Washington. 
Barchfeld Foster, Il. Kindred Rouse Mr. Ayres with Mr. LAFFERTY. 
ae apes Kipp Slayden Mr. ANSBERRY with Mr. LA FOoLiertTe 
BOE VOTING—10. Mr. STANLEY with Mr "McGumre of Oklahoma 
Adair Brown Davis, Minn. Fordney aan \ in eal Sock i Bier Beare ae 
Alken, 8. C. Burke, Pa. De Forest Fornes aa vt 0 Eo . th | me oe 
n, N. Y. utler nver ‘Oss r. KInKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Mircnert. 
Allen Byrnes, 8. C. Dies Foster, Vt. " > sien A ell ilies cil eae 
Ames Calder Difenderfer Drancts Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 
Ansherry Cantrill Donohoe Fuller Mr. Lams with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 
nthony Carlin Doremus Gallagher Mr. McHenry with Mr. NEEDHAM. 
a Ske wie, op —" N. J. Mr. Asuprook with Mr. OLmsrep. 
Barnhart Conry Driscoll, D.A. Glass Mr. Saunpers with Mr. J. M. C. Sairn. 
Parthia coeenaten eno M. EB. geste , Mr. Wiison of New York with Mr. Parron of Pennsylvania. 
‘Ox, io e oldfogle een ot Deans 
Bien — Brent — ue ae mn aeons of California 
on urley vans ray : § Mr. INS f la. 
Bo hne Currier Fairchild Griest Mr. CovineTron with Mr. VREELAND. 
Bradley Taterocit Finley Gatess Mr. ArKen of South Carolina with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Broussard Davidson Fitzgerald Hamilton, Mich. Mr. Hamitrt with Mr. WILDER. 
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Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes (transferable). 

From May 9 until further notice: 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Furr. 

From May 9 until May 24, inclusive. 

Mr. Gorxe with Mr. Barrnorpr. 

From May 12 until further notice: 

Mr. Konopr with Mr. Matruews. 

From May 12 ending in three weeks: 

Mr. Latra with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

From May 9 to May 16: 

Mr. CaNrTritt with Mr. LANGLey. 

From this date until further notice: 

Mr. Hopson with Mr. Farrcnixp (transferable). 

For two weeks: 

Mr. Ranspext. of Louisiana with Mr. Cary. 

Until Monday : 

Mr. Brown with Mr. DAtzett. 

For this day (Friday): 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. LiTtTLePaAce with Mr. Provury. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask how am I 
recorded as voting? 

The SPEAKER. In the negative. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wish to withdraw my vote, Mr. Speaker. 
I find I am paired with the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 
Titson, who is absent. -I wish to vote “ present.” 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with Mr, 
Moore of Texas. I desire to change my vote. I voted “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Hayes, and he answered 
“ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bratt]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 160. 

Resolved, That the Committee on a in the Department of 
Justice be authorized to have such printing and binding done for the 
use of the committee as may be necessary during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this committee is working. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The committee will have its first 
meeting to-morrow. There has been a vacancy on the committee, 
which was filled only yesterday, I believe. The committee will 
begin its work to-morrow, and it intends to prosecute that work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 

RECIPROCITY WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, and ask five minutes in which to state it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania rises to 
a question of personal privilege, and asks five minutes in which 
to address the House. 

Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, in some remarks which I made 
on this floor on May 4 I referred to a conversation I had 
had with the then Secretary of State, Mr. Roo, shertly fol- 
lowing his visit to South America, wherein I made the observa- 
tion that our party had been able to make some reciprocity 
treaties with these Republics, having in mind that we did have 
a treaty with Brazil once, which was afterwards abrogated, 
leaving us at her mercy in regard to the price of coffee which 
we imported from that country. It was my intention to em- 
phasize in my remarks -that I would be im favor of real reci- 


tive products, because the exchange of markets for competitive 
products under the different conditions which may obtain in 
the two countries can not be real reciprocity. A paragraph of 
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but I do not propose to have my argument and the real pith of 
my contention belittled or ignored by even so conspicuous ang 
ambitious an exponent of free trade as the Philadelphia Recorq - 
and to make my point clear I beg leave to briefly state aga';, 
the contention which I had in mind. 

When James G. Blaine became Secretary of State he at once 
advocated a closer commercial union with the country sot} 
of us, and this Pan American Union became a reality and 4 
success. Mr. Blaine found that 87 per cent of the imporis 
from Central and South America were free of duty, while nearly 
all of our exports were subject to heavy duties there, and ths} 
many of the articles which we imported to this country fro», 
those States were subject to heavy export duties. Because of 
this, he recommended a reciprocity amendment to the McKi: 
bill. The so-called reciprocity clause of that bill provided: 

That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pro 
ing the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after th 
day of January, 1892, whenever and so often as the President s! 
satisfied that the Government of any country producing and expo: 
ing sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any 
such articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the agriculth 
or other products of the United States, which, in view of the free in 
duction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the U: 
States, he may decm ‘to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, 
shall have the power, and it shall be his duty, to suspend, by p: 
mation to that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the 
introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the pr 
duction of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, a 
such case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, co!! 
and paid upon sugar, molas coffee, tea, and hides, the product 
exported from such Uesigeatedl country, as follows, namely: On 
3 cents per pound. 

As soon as the McKinley law went into effect negotiat 
were entered into with various Governments for the pur; 
of effecting treaties in accordance with the above provisions 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr, Speaker, I ask for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks fo: 
two minutes more. Is there objection? The Chair hears none 
By unanimous consent the gentleman will proceed for two 
minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. On April 1, 1891, the treaty which had been 
concluded with Brazil January 31 went into effect, while vari- 
ous other treaties were concluded with Spain, Santo Domingo, 
the German Bmpire, the Republic of Salvador, the British Wes 
Indies, the Republic of Nicaragua, the Republic of Guatam: 
the Republic of Costa Rica, the Republic of Honduras, with 
Austria-Hungary, and with France and her colonies. South 
Ameriea at once placed many of our commodities on the free 
list and reduced the duties on others 25 to 50 per cent. Fra: 
and Germany were compelled to withdraw discrimination 
against our pork, and the treaties made with the 10 countries 
in the Western Hemisphere secured favorable concessions on 
over 2,000 different articles. These advantages were entirel) 
destroyed by the repeal of the reciprocity clause in the Gorn 
Wilson law, immediately following which repeal duties were 
again imposed upon goods imported from the United States t» 
those countries with which such treaties had been made. 

As the reference in my remarks alluded to was to our treaty 
with Brazil and our importation of coffee, I will at presen 
only allude to that commodity, and I repeat again what I said © 
that day, and which the record denies, that Brazil has imposed 
an export duty, or what is practically am export duty or surtas, 
on her coffee. This has been explained in so able a manner 1nd 
at such length in a recent speech by Mr. Norris that I will 2» 
no further than to use his statement that not only has Brazil, 
through the export tax or, as it is called, valorization scheme, 
restricted the amount of coffee exported, but is able to so co 
trol the price that whereas in December, 1908, the price at New 
York of Rio standard No. 7 coffee was 64 cents per pound, it 
is now quoted at over 13 cents, or an increase in price of more 
than 100 per cent. Here, then, is a case where we migiit be 
able, if we had any basis upon which to make a trade, to co 
clude a real reciprocity treaty that would be of benefit to the 
American consumer. Brazil produces coffee; we do not produce 
coffee. We do produce, for instance, agricultural implements: 
Brazil does not. Let us be in a position, I say, to make Braz: 
give us certain concessions in return for the concession whic! 
we make in laying no duty upon her coffee. That would be 1" 
instance of genuine reciprocity, and that is the kind of rec'- 
procity that Mr. Blaine believed in and the kind of reciprocity 
William McKinley believed in when he said: 


By senwible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
prodoction we shall extend the outlets for our ircreasing surplus. , 
As which en a mutual exchange of commodities is man'- 
festly essential to the continued healthful growth of our export trace. 
We must_not in fancied security that we can forever sell every: 


thing and “ttle or no . If such a thing were possible, it wou! 
be best Jor us or foe tae with whom "= deal. We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we can use without har 
to our industries and labor. 
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This, I contend, Mr. Chairman, is not free trade, but protec- 
tion in its highest form, and because it is protection to our 
labor and industries, and because it would lower the price of 
any noncompetitive foreign production to our consumers, it is 
not wanted by the free-trade editors who would base their 
arguments-upon a typographical or other immaterial error and 
ignore the spirit of the real contention. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 


I will also print as part of my remarks the following letter: 
THE CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 


Albany, N. Y., May 10, 1911. 
Tion. BENJAMIN K. Focut, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 
My Dear Srr: I have your esteemed favor of the 9th instant, in- 


closing copy of your speech delivered in the House of Representatives 
on April 20, for which I thank you. 

I Rave read the speech carefully, and am so impressed with the 
able manner in which you have presented the facts therein contained 
that I would like to place the document in the hands of each of our 
subordinate assemblies, as I know they will appreciate it as much as 


I have. Therefore if you could spare us 100 copies it will enable us 
to have it read in each of our assemblies. 


With all good wishes, I am, very truly, yours, 
J. R. MANSION, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


BICENTENNIAL OF THE CITY OF MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr, TAYLOR of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 12, 1911. 
House concurrent resolution 8. 

Extending congratulations to the gat of Alabama and to the city 
of Mobile on the two hundredth anniversary of the founding and 
settlement of the city and port of Mobile. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the resolution passed by the Legislature of Alabama in re- 


gard to the bicentennial celebration at Mobile on May 26, 1911, be 
received. 


The said resolution reads as follows: 
“Senate joint resolution 52. 
“No. 241. 


“ Whereas this year, 1911, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation and settlement of the city of Mobile, first capital of La 
Provinee de la Louisane, in 1711, and 


“ Whereas the city of Mobile and her ple are making preparation 
for celebrating the event: Therefore be f° 


“ Resolved ¥ the senate of Alabama (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the Legislature of Alabama does hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Alabama to 
bring the said anniversary celebration to the attention of Congress and 
the several departments of the United States Government and the 
representatives at Washington of foreign powers. 

“Approved, April 6, 1911.” 


Be it further resolved, That the Congress of the United States ac- 
knowledges with pleasure the receipt of said resolution and appreciates 


the courtesy of the notice extended of that important event in the 
Nation’s history. 


Resolved further, That we commend the action of the city of Mobile 
in —— ree for this celebration. We regard that territory 
as one of the most valuable acquisitions of the Government and con- 
gratulate Alabama and the people of Mobile upon her growth as a city, 


and extend our best wishes for a successful celebration and a large 
attendance of epirieie American citizens, 


Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the mayor of the city of Mobile in evidence of our appreciation of the 
work that will be done on May 26, 1911, in commemoration of the 


aan and settlement of our beautiful and progressive city on the 
wut, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask whether the resolution adopted by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama has been formally laid before the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. I have it in my hand. 

Mr. MANN. Has there been any official communication from 
the Legislature of Alabama to the House of Representatives? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. The official communication was 
embodied in the resolution which has been read, and I also hold 
a certified copy of it in my hand. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that before the 
House takes action upon the invitation it should be presented to 
the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. I take great pleasure in accepting 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois and in laying the 
invitation and the original resolution before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 


is undoubtedly correct in his suggestion. The Clerk will read 
the invitation. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Whereas this year, 1911, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 


foundation and settlement of the city of Mobile, first capital of La 
Province de la Louisane, in 1711; an 


Whereas the city of Mobile and her pees are making preparation 
for celebrating the event: Therefore be it 
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“Resolved by the senate of Alabama (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the Legislature of Alabama does hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Alabama to 


bring the said anniversary celebration to the attention of Congress and 
the several departments of the United States Government and the 
representatives at Washington of foreign powers. 


Approved, April 6, 1911. 

The SPEAKER. 
lution. 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to 
address the House? 

Mr. CANNON. I do want about five minutes, but not strictly 
upon this resolution. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution (H. Res. 
161). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 161. 


Resolved, Vhat the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor be authorized to have such printing and binding 
done for the use of the committee as may be necessary during the Sixty- 
second Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
notice that a number of these resolutions have been introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Printing, which has promptly 
reported them back to the House. That is the proper method. 
However, I shall not object to this if the gentleman states that 


The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


that committee proposes to proceed with hearings, or has already 


commenced hearings. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman, and 
thinks he ought to state to the House, that after to-day these 
resolutions will have to take the regular course and go to the 
committee where they belong, and we will live up to that unani- 
mous-consent resolution. 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] that our committee have already commenced work, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Was the gentleman from Alabama thinking 
of making a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like about five minutes in which to 
address the House, if the gentleman will withhold his motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois upon what subject he proposes to address the House? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Touching the business of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is a very general propost- 
tion. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNon] 
if it is a personal matter I will have no objection to it, but if it 
is a matter that will bring on a general debate I do not care to 
go into it at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it would, 
and I apprehend that it would not, but it touches the business 
of the House. It is not a matter personal to myself, except as I 
am a Member of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I would prefer to have a matter of the 
discussion of the business of the House go over till a later day. 
I do not desire to be discourteous to the gentleman from I)li- 
nois, but I prefer not to have it come up at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. Yet it is but 20 minutes after 1 o'clock; quite 
early. I could have gotten the time on one of these resolutions, 
but I apprehended 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that I do not intend any discourtesy, and for a matter that 
was personal I would yield, but for a matter that involves the 
business of the House I can not do so at this time. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a little later I shall find a way 
under the rules of the House to submit an observation. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to adjourn, the Chair 
will submit the following personal requests. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Foster of Illinois requests leave of absence for 10 days, 
on account of important business. 

Mr. Konop requests leave of absence until June 12, 1911, on 
account of illness in his family. 

Mr. Gray requests leave of absence for two weeks, on account 
of sickness. 

Mr. PALMER requests leave of absence for two weeks, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Henstry requests leave of absence for two weeks, on ac- 
count of sickness in family. 

Mr. Korr requests leave of absence until June 1, on account 
of important business. 

Mr. 'THIsTLEWoop requests leave of absence for two weeks, on 
account of business. 

Mr. DAVENPoRT requests leave of absence for two weeks, on ac- 
count of important business. 

Mr. Criarx of Florida requests leave of absence indefinitely, 
on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. GRDGG of Pennsylvania asked unanimous consent to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers with the bill H. R. 5286, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon; also the papers with 
the bill H. R. 27232, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the requests be 
agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
‘tion on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I think the gentleman had better let me 
have five minutes. There are a good many requests there that 
would be subject to division. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that 
the House do now adjourn. I suppose that is in order pending 
‘these requests. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is undoubtedly in 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. One moment, Mr. Speaker. I do not care to 
embarrass Members who make requests that ordinarily are 


granted by unanimous consent by making a motion, and I do : 


not think that the motion to adjourn should embarrass them, 
in the event that it does. This will be apt two weeks from 
now, when the gentleman from Alabama attempts again to de- 
stroy the Monday for the discharge of the committees. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the several requests will 
be granted. 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States announced 
that the President had approved and signed the following joint 
resolutions : 

On May 8, 1911: 

H. J. Res. 2. Making appropriations for the payment of cer- 
tain expenses incident ‘to the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Hi. J. Res. 3. Making immediately available the appropriations 
for mileage of Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On May 11, 1911: 

H. J. Res. 38. To grant authority to the American Red Cross 
= “ae temporary structures in Potomac Park, Washington, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKHR. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Kenpaut and by Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 99, noes 49. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 28 minutes p.m.) tthe House 
adjourned until Tuesday, May 16, 1911, at 12 o'clock m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BIC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
Se ee Se ess ee ae, ean 


‘the House of Representatives information in response to House 


wegard to contracts let for Navy shoes (H. 
Doc. ‘to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
Department and ordered to be printed. 


transmitting 
correspondence in regard to rent of quarters for Government 
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officials in Cleveland, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 50) ; to the Commit; 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

83. A letter from the Civil Service Commissioners, transmj:- 
ting a list of useless papers on file in the commission and rec 
mending that they be destroyed (H. Doc. No. 51); to the Con 
mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers 4nd exde ri 
to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmittiy 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of State recommen li 
change of wording in appropriation for contingent expenses , ; 
foreign missions for the current and ensuing fiscal years (HL 
Doc. No. 52) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmittins » 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior in regari| + 
paying for articles lost to exhibitors at the Alaska-Yuko), 
Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 53): to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmiitine 
with a favorable recommendation a draft of a bill reenact in: 
section 3287, Revised Statutes, relating to distilled spirits (1) 
Doc. No. 54); to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the joint resolution of the House 
(H. J. Res. 14), approving the constitution formed by the 
constitutional conventions of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, reported the same with amendment, accompanied |} ; 
| report (No. 33), which said bill and report were referred to tlc 
-Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


AND 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions wa 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1845) 
granting a pension to Vina Lindenbower, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 9817) to provide a tac- 
tical organization for the mobile forces of the United States 

| and te increase the efficiency of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFTELD: A bill (H. R. 9318) to confer jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine appeals in cases arising under the 
laws relating to patents for inventions to the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia ; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R, 9319) to admit 
to the mails as second-class matter periodical publications is 
sued by and under the auspices of benevolent and frateria! 
societies and trades unions; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9320) appropriating $5,010 
for the construction of a test well in precinct 12, in the county 
of Quay, in the Territory of New Mexico; to the Committ« 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9321) to 
facilitate prompt action on final proof on homestead entries: to 
the Committee on ‘the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (by request) : A bill (H. R. 9322) to esiab- 
lish in the District of Columbia a laboratory for the study 0! 
the criminal, pauper, and defective classes; to the Committes on 
the District of Columbia. 

‘By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H.R. 9323) relative to the trans- 
portation of milk; to the Committee on Interstate and Forcisz: 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9324) to regulate the issuc 
of securities by transportation, telegraph, and telephone ¢ 
panies engaged in interstate commerce, for the purpose of better 
protecting the people against unreasonable rates and charzes: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 9325) to provide for ac 
quirement by condemnation of lands at Cape Henry, V2., {" 
= fortification and coast defense; to the Commit! 
on 


Also, a bill (H. R, 9326) to provide for the naturalization of 
aliens who have served or shall serve for one enlistment of 
four years in the United States Navy or Marine Corps or fur 
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four years in the Naval Auxiliary Service; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9827) providing for compensa- 
tion to employees of the Government suffering personal injuries 
while working on the Panama Canal or Panama Railroad; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 9328) to 
amend “An act to regulate the height of buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved June 1, 1910; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 9329) to provide for the extension of 
Calvert Street, Cleveland Avenue, Rock Creek Drive, Twenty- 
eighth Street, Twenty-ninth Street, and Thirtieth Street NW., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (TH. R. 9330) to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by requiring the use of 
the block system by common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merece, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate | 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9331) to provide 
for an appropriation to exterminate pests destructive of the 
alfalfa plant; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9332) to provide for the mileage of Philip- 
pine soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 9333) to donate to the | 


State of New York the brass fieldpieces and one brass howitzer 
captured by Gen. Burgoyne at the Battle of Saratoga; 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9334) for the relief of 
innocent purchasers of lands on White Earth Reservation in 
Minnesota ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9335) to enable the President 
to convene a nationa! conference for the purpose of promoting 
concurrent action among the several States of the United States 


upon a uniform law for the protection, preservation, and con- | 
to the | 


servation of the public health, and for other purposes; 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 162) asking the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor for certain information; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 163) asking the President of the 
United States for certain information; to the 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolution (H. Res. 164) restoring certain 
positions of House employees declared vacant by H. Res. 128; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolution (H. Res. 165) directing the 


Secretary of the Treasury to furnish information relative to the | 


construction of public buildings; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution (H. Res. 166) authorizing the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization to investigate 
the office of Immigration Commissioner at the port of New York 
and other places; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Resolution (H. Res. 167) asking the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish certain information; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 168) asking for an investigation of 
the injury to or the destruction of life and property in the 
United States by foreign enemies; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 94) to in- 
sure the protection of Government employees testifying before 
committees of Congress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 95) proposing 
a convention between the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada to prevent the further pollution of the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEEKS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 96) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
oa a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 

of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” approved 
March 1, 1911; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 97) providing 
for an investigation for the purpose of collecting statistical data 
relating to the loss of life and property by fire in the United 
States, the reasonableness of rates charged for fire insurance. 
and the relation of such rates to the causes of fire losses, and 
making an appropriation to meet the expenses thereof; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


to the | 


| pension to John Hanlon; 


Committee on | 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: A biil (HL. R. 9336) granting an 
increase of pension to Enos Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (4H. R. 9337) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9338) eranting 
an increase of pension to Henry Reiff; to t) Commit o1 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 93389) granting an increase of peus ) 
Joseph 8S. Fabings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9340) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9341) granting an increase of pens to 
Leroy Michaels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9342) granting an increase of pens to 
Charles H. Muneaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

$y Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9343) granting a pension 
to Hebe M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9344) granting : in- 


crease of pension to Sarah T. 
| Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BARNHART: 


Hueston; to the Committee on 


A bill (H. R. 9345) 


granting an in- 

crease of pension to Levi C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 9346) granting an incre of 


pension to Patrick Hogan; to the ¢ ‘ommitt ce on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 9347) granting an increase 
of pension to H. Clay Smith; to the penta on Pensions. 
sy Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9348) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 9349) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis Bartleman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. DLXON of Indiana: A bill 
increase of pension to Samuel H,. 
Invalid Pensions. 


of 


msions, 


CH. R. 
Wilson ; 


9350) granting an 
to the Committee 


on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9351) granting an increase of pension to 
John Muster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9352) granting an increase of pension to 
James Arbuckle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 9353) granting an increase of pension to 
| Semantha McCracken; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9354) granting an increase of pension to 
|} William Lockridge: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9355) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9356) granting an increase of pension to 


Alfred P. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9357) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin B. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. granting an increase of 
pension to Martin V. B. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL 
ing a pension to Edwin F. Zufelt; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 
crease of pension to Cephas William Par 
Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. FOSTER of L[llinois: 
pension to F. M. Perkins; 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9362) granting a pension to Jacob Km 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9863) granting an increase of persion to 
William A. McNutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9364) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert: Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 9365) to remove 
of desertion against Joseph Henry; to the 
tary Affairs. 


R. 9358) 


: A bill (HB. R. 9359) 
to the Committee on Iny 


grant- 


alid 


9360) granting an in- 
r; to the Committee on 


A bill (H. R. 
to the Committee 


0361) 
on 


granting a 
Invalid Pe 


the charges 
Committee on Mili 


By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (7H. R. 9366) granting an increase of 
pension to W. H. Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9367) { 
the relief of Alonzo D. Cadwallader; to the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9368) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 9369) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Tates; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9370) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward McDonald, alias John McCann; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9371) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9372) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary 3B. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9373) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas L. Chilcott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9374) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph P. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9375) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse B. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 9376) granting a pension to 
Mary Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9377) granting an increase of pension to 
George Welshymer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9378) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Heller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9879) granting an increase of pension to 
Davis Sharp: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 9380) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth McClane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 9381) granting an increase of 
pension to William Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9382) granting an increase of pension to 
Maxime Boisvert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9383) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Hance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9384) granting a pension to 
Sarah B. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9385) granting a 
pension to Mary J. Burriss; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SLOons, 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 9386) granting a pension to 
William Llewellyn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9387) granting an increase of pension to 
L. R. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9388) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James D. Barnes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9389) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Wales; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 9390) granting a pension to 
Michael McInery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 9391) granting a pension to 
Agnes Dolvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9392) granting a pension to Margaret 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9393) to refund certain money paid into 
the Treasury of the United States by H. B. Glover Co. through 
erroneous assessment of duty upon imports; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 9394) for the relief of Manley 
Beals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9395) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia C. E. Hubbard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9396) granting a pension to 
Evaline Clifton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9397) granting 
an increase of pension to Frank Schaller; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9398) granting a pension to 
Emma Schnette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9399) granting an increase of pension to 
David William Hess, alias William Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SABBATH: A bill (H. R. 9400) for the relief of 
Thomas Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9401) granting an increase of pension to 
R. F. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 9402) granting a pension to 
George Walters, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9408) granting a pension to Fannie Dun- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9404) granting a pension to Lucy B. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9405) granting a pension to William Hud- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9406) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver H. Underkafler, alias Oliver H. Underbyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9407) granting an increase of pension 
William D. Purcell; to the Committee on Invalid 
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By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 9408) grantin« 
an increase of pension to Ebenezer Swartwood; to the (.),,. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 9409) granting a pension ; 
Mary Hetty Haight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9410) granting a pension to Lorinda )). 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9411) for ¢), 
relief of the heirs at law of Samuel A. Mountain; to the ¢ 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9412) granting an incresca 
of pension to Moritz Schultz; to the Committee on Inya}iq 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 9413) for the relief of tho 
heirs at law of J. R. Welch; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9414) granting ay ;: 
crease of pension to James L. Tinney; to the Committe: 

Invalid Pensions. 


9 


) 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were |:i) 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bills for relief 0: 
William Wince (H. R. 2623) and’ David W. Brandt (HH. hk. 
7725) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of business men of St. Josey) 
Mo., to limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commer 
between the States in goods, wares, and merchandise who||, 
in part manufactured by convict labor or in any prison or re 
formatory; to the Committee on Labor. - 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of 40 residents of the twentioe); 
New York congressional district, favoring a national de):irt- 
ment of health; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany })i|! 
granting pensions to Elizabeth Staffen (H. R. 3299) and J 
H. Wickert (H. R. 3301); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions by the Citizens’ Northwest Su- 
burban Association, of Washington, D. C., favoring the consii- 
eration of appropriation bills affecting the District of Colii! 
by the Committees on the District of Columbia of the Ss“ 
and House, instead of the Committees on Appropriation; to tlie 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONRY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, favoring the election of United States Senators |v 1 
direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of |). 
ident, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of 497 residents of Mo. 
County, State of New York, favoring the establishment « 
national department of health; to the Committee on Iiterstite 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolutions of Springfield (Ill.) Federa- 
tion of Labor, asking that the oleomargarine law be amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petitions of citizens of the State of North 
Dakota, protesting against raising the rates of postaxe «i 
magazines, and of numerous citizens of Portal, N. Dak., fa\or- 
ing H. R. 5651, known as the Hanna bill; to the Committers on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of numerous farmers- of the State of North 
Dakota, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 0 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLBEY: Petition of numerous citizens of the State 
of Oregon, against the Gardner anti-immigration bill; to tle 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of Alice Pennington and numero: 
other residents of Portland, Me., favoring a national departiii 
of health; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign (vi- 
merce. 

By Mr. KENT: Petition for the relief of the heirs of Charis 
Hartwell Bonesteel, second lieutenant, United States Army; ' 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Resolutions of the Brightwood (1). ‘') 
Citizens’ Association, indorsing bill (H. R. 1672) providing fr 
the construction of a Lincoln highway from the White Hos. 
Washington, D. ©., to the battle field of Gettysburg; to the Cui 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief «f 
Jennie R. W. Vollmer; to the Committee on War Claims. — 

By Mr. LOUD: Papers to accompany bills for the reiief «f 
William Strong, Midland County, Mich.; Maxine Boisvert, Co- 


a\ 


G, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry; °)' 
to | Michael 


Hance, Lewiston, Mich.; to the Committee on Invalii 
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By Mr. McGILLICUDDY : Petition of Philomene Lareche and 
46 other citizens of the State of Maine, favoring the establish- 
ment of a national department of health; to the Committee on 
Interstate’ and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Brinkley, Ark., 
favoring Senate bill 5776 (Gist Coeng., 2d sess.), or some similar 
measure, placing the regulation of express companies and other 
commen carriers in the hands of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petitions of Newport Lodge, No. 119, 
International Asseciation of Machinists, urging the passage of 
the resolution calling for investigation of the “ Taylor system ” 
of shop Management; Lodge 19 and other ledges of Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists in Massachusetts, Rhede Island, 
and New Hampshire, to check an attempt to reduce the stand- 
ard of efficiency in the navy yards, which also means a reduc- 
tion of wages for machinists; te the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PALMER: Resolutions of Washington Camp No. 29, 
Patriotic Order Sens of America, of Bowmanstown, Pa., favor- 
ing the enactment of the illiteracy test; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, SABATH: Resolutions of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 


sociation of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., favor- | 


ing free raw sugar or a large reduction of tariff on both raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 
4412, known as the reciprocity bill; te the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of Ebenezer Swartwood, of Buffalo, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Resolutions of the Mercer County Central 
labor Union, of Trenton, N. J., requesting the investigation by 
Congress of the arrest of John J. McNamara at indianapolis, 
Ind.; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers te accompany bill (H. R. 8467) for 
relief of the legal representatives of William BE. Tarbution, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 


Monvar, May 15, 1911. 

The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. CuLBERSON, 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Civil Service Commission, trans- 
mitting a schedule of useless papers on the files of the com- 
mission which are not needed in the transaction of public 
business and have no permanent value or historical interest. 

The communication and accompanying papers will be referred 
to the Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. The Chair appoints as the 
committee on the part of the Senate the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Crarke] and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BurNHAM]. The Secretary will notify the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the appointment of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) relative to the receipt of a 
resolution passed by the Legislature of Alabama in regard to the 
bicentennial celebration at Mobile on May 26, 1911, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition from the secre- 
tary of the United Anglers’ League, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
also a petition of the United Anglers’ League, of Greater New 
York, praying for the establishment of a cod hatchery adjacent 
to New York City, which were referred to the Committee on 
Fisheries. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Baltimore, Md., favoring the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States ani 
na Brita, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
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He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Moun- 
tain Grove Church, of Brookgap, Va., and a petition of the 
Mothers’ Club of the Young Woman’s Christian Association of 
Seranton, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
suppression of the opium evil, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the Belleville 
District of the St. Louis German Conference of the Methodist 








action of 
the Senate in permitting Wim11am Lorimer to take his seat in 


the Senate, which was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry Indians of the Whi 
Earth Indian Reservation, Minn., remonstrating against the 
enactment of certain legislation recommended by a delegation 
of Indians from that reservation who are now in the city of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the New York Mercantile 
change, praying that an investigation be made by the Dever 
ment of Agriculture relative to the condition of frozen and 
dried eggs, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Henderson County, Ill., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Cheshire County 
Pomona Grange, No. 6, Patrons of Husbandry, of Keene, N. F1., 
praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a’ petition of the Fortnightly Club of 
Keene, N. H., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Hie also presented a petition of the Second Congregational 
Seciety (Unitarian) of Concord, N. H., and a petition of the 
Congregational Unitarian Society of Andover, N. H., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Frank Jones Brewing Co., 
of Pertsmouth, N. H., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ashland, 
Colebrook, East Swanzey, and Keene, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United Stat: 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mercial Club of Brockton, Mass., remonstrating against a re- 
duction of the duty on boots and shoes. I ask that the memo- 
rial be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. j 

There being ne objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas the boot and shoe manufacturing industry is one of the 
most important in the Nation, with a yearly output valued at mor 
than $400,000,000; and 

Whereas the workers in this industry earn more than $100,060 0,000 
annuall and the cress upon these wages number more than 
1, 000,006 people ; 

ane a bill ia as House bill 4413, now before our National 

contains a provision for admitting into this country almost 
st nds of leather and shoes absolutely free of duty ; and 

Whereas the passage of the said provision would put our shoe | 
dustry and our shoe workers in competition with the preduct and the 
workmen of foreign countries; and 

Whereas the wages paid to the workmen in foreign countrie 
age less than 45 per cent of the wages paid here in Brockton; and 

Wherens the distance of these manufacturing countries is no pro 
tection, in that goods may be shipped from Eagiand to Massachusetts, 
for instance, as guickly and as cheaply as they could t« coal from 
Massachusetts to the Middle West; and 

Whereas the passage of the said’ provision must mean either reduced 
wages here to meet the competition, or failing to meet it, a great! 
reduced volume of business; and be 

Whereas we can not believe that the members of either political 
pa want to imperil a great industry; and 

hereas we believe this enactment would mean a tremendous loss 
to our own Brockton people and to people elsewhere who are directly 
and indirectly dependent upon this industry: Be it 

Resolved, That this business, the manufacturers, and the workmen 





who are in it, and those who are dependent upon beth, should 
be See. ; that the _—— duty of 10 per cent is mall as can 
be made and still protect the exeecdingly hig age scale paki 

= hes industry itself; that we, the member of the Commercial ¢ ab 





= the city of Brockton, for ourselves and r cif do resp 
protest against the passage of that part of House bill 4415 w nied h 
would abolish duty or reduce it below the present rate of 10 per cent; 
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and that copies of this resolution be spread upon the records, sent to 
the President of the United States, to the two Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, and to the Congressmen from Massachusetts. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Boot and Shoe Cut- 
ters’ Assembly, Knights of Labor, of Salem, Mass., praying that 
an investigation be made into the alleged abduction from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., of John J. McNamara, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present a petition signed by about 25,000 
farmers from my State, protesting against the Canadian reci- 
procity agreement. I move that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of the Kansas State 
Live Stock Association, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of Unity 
Church, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
1329) for the relief of Daniel W. Boutwell, which were referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WARREN presented the petition of Mrs. W. S. Metz, 
president, and Mrs. T. BE, Wunderlich, secretary, of the Sheridan 
Art Club, of Wyoming, praying for the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of Local Division No. 10, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Franklin Grange, No. 1169, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Smock; of Local Union No. 249, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Philadelphia, 
and of Local Union No. 273, International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen, of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of the Frank Jones 
Brewing Co., of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Walpole, N. H., and a memorial of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill: Workers, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society of Concord, N. H., and a memorial of Con- 
gregational Unitarian Society, of Andover, N. H., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Cheshire County Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Keene, N. H., praying for the 
passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 95, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of New London, N. H., praying for the passage 
of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. . 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Gouverneur, Morrisonville, Schuyler Falls, Watertown, and 
Chazy, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Young & Metzner, of Long 
Island City, N. Y., remonstrating against placing cotton bagging 
on the free list, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the United States Motor Co., 
of New York City, N. Y., praying that an appropriation be made 
for the construction of the proposed Lincoln memorial high- 
way from the city of Washington to Gettysburg, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library, 
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He also presented a memorial of the Pfister & Vogel Leat) 
Co., of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against pla. 
leather on the free list, which was referred to the Committe. 
Finance, 

He also presented a petition of General Dwight H. py 
Branch, No, 134, National Association of Letter Carriers. .; 
Syracuse, N, Y., praying that an investigation be made into ¢)), 
removal of certain letter carriers from the service at Seat;), 
Wash., which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 4), 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of C. Tennant, Sons & (Co. of 
New York City, N. Y., praying for a reduction of the duty oy 
alloys and metals used in the manufacture of steel, which w. 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of j})o 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, of New York (‘j; 
N. Y., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
stitution providing for the election of Senators by the direct 
vote of the people, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Aird-Don Co., of Troy. 
N. Y., praying for the imposition of 1-cent postage on all pack 
ages weighing 1 ounce or less, which was referred to the (y 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Mothers’ Club of Albany. 
N. Y., and a petition of Local Union No. 13, Journeyney 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ !1.1))- 
ers, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the repeal of the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law, which were referred to the Commitiee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of the Laymen’s Association of 
All Angels’ Parish, New York; the Independent Congregationa] 
Church, of Jamestown, N. Y.; and of the Men’s Society of the 
Warburton Avenue Baptist Church, of Yonkers, N. Y., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of New York, remonstrating against the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants of the United States, remonstrating aguinst 
the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which wis re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an investiga- 
tion be made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
into the condition of frozen and dried eggs, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying that the paper known as the Woman's Na- 
tional Weekly be admitted to the United States mails, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roais. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 912, Patroné 
of Husbandry, of Washingtonville, N. Y., praying for the pis 
sage of the so-called farmers’ free-list bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oswego, 
Oneonta, and Dunkirk, all in the State of New York, remon 
strating against the adoption by the Government of the Taylor 
efficiency time system of shop management in navy yards and 
arsenals, which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York 
City, Morrisonville, Olean, Jasper, Plattsburg, Schuyler Falls, 
Cadyville, Brooklyn, Water Mill, West Valley, Pittsford, Jaies- 
town, and Macedon, all in the State of New York, remonsirat ing 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal trade acree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were ! 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Yuri 
City, Mechanicsville, Stillwater, and Half Moon, all in (‘iv 
State of New York, praying for the retention of the duly © 
wood pulp and paper, which were referred to the Comuiit'~ 
on Finance. : 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of Gaylord Post, No. |-.. 
Department of California and Nevada, Grand Army of tlie !\ 
public, of Upper Lake, Cal., praying for the passage of the ~~ 
ealled old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committe 
on Pensions. ‘ 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens °t 
Muskegon, Mich., remonstrating against the ratification of t) 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United Sta':s 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finan. 
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Mr. ROOT presented memorials of 65 citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Seattle, Wash., favoring the enactment of legis- 
jation granting to the people of Alaska the right of local self- 
government, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 

ries, 

a SHIVELY. presented a statement by Dr. Vesta M. Swarts, 
of Auburn, Ind., relative to the Army nurse pension law, to- 
gether with reasons for increasing the rate of the present law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of J. M. Studebaker, of South 
Bend, Ind., praying that an appropriation be made for the con- 
struction of the Lincoln Memorial Highway from the city of 
Washington to Gettysburg, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of the Kansas State Live 
Stock Association, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of Unity 
Church, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. PAGE presented memorials of the congregations of the 
Seventh Day Adventists’ Church of Randolph, the Seventh Day 
Adventists’ Church of Enosburg, and of the Johnson and Mor- 
risville Church of Seventh Day Adventists of North Hyde Park, 
all in the State of Vermont, remonstrating against the observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the executive | 
council of the Federation of Churches of Hartford, Conn., and 
petitions of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for | 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between | 





the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, 
Conn., praying for the establishment of a national department 
of public health, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Health and National Quarantine. ; 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 


Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to | 
which was referred the bill (S. 2276) to correct the military | 
| 
| 





record of W. W. Peyton, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. KERN; 

A bill (8S. 2298) granting an increase of pension to James M. | 
Kinnaman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8, 2294) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
Kennedy (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2295) granting a pension to W. H. Padgett (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2296) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Allen (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 2297) granting an increase of pension to Emmett | 
lanes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions, 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 
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A bill (8. 2298) for the relief of Malcolm Johnson (with 
accompanying pa 
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By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 2304) for the relief of Sarah BE. Baxter, executrix 
of the last will and testament of Warren S. Baxter (with ac- 
companying paper) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

(By request) a bill (S. 2305) providing for the adjustment 
and payment of accounts of laborers and mechanics arising un- 
der the eight-hour law; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A bill (8S. 2506) granting an increase of pension to Luther 
Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 2307) granting an increase of pension to Ann J. 
Rouse; and 

A bill (S. 2308) granting an increase of pension to Luke 
Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2309) to limit the number of saloons in the District 
of Columbia and to confine them to business streets, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I introduce a bill relating to the shipment 
of intoxicating liquors into prohibition districts. Ordinarily a 
bill of this kind, I assume, would go to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Inasmuch as a bill somewhat similar was re 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, I, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its constitutional legality, prefer that this bill should 
go to the same committee. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2310) to divest intoxicating liquors of their inter- 
state commerce character in certain cases (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2311) for the relief of Bellevadorah Steele; to the 


| Committee on Claims. 


A bill (S. 2312) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes,” and to establish a Board of Pension Ap- 
peals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 


A bill (S. 2313) for the relief of John TL. Vennard. United 
States Navy, retired (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2314) granting an increase of pension to John 
Feeney ; and 

A bill (S. 2315) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Senseney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2316) fixing the rank and precedence of naval 
attachés; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2317) for the relief of F. A. Hyde & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (8S. 2318) granting an increase of pension to Walter E. 
Truax; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (8S. 2319) granting a pension to Albert De Witt Clin- 
ton Walker; and 

A bill (S. 2320) granting a increase of pension to William 
Walker (with accompanying papers); to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2321) to amend and reenact section 1 of the act 
of February 20, 1907, entitled “An act to regulate the immi- 
gration of aliens into the United States”; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 2322) for the relief of the estate of Philip Null, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2323) for the relief of J. B. Johnson: and 

A bill (S. 2324) for the relief of the heirs of J. G. Hayman, 


Committee on 


pers) ; and 6 ; j 
A bill (8. 2299) for the relief of Michael Burns; to the Com- | deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 


mittee on Military Affairs. 
A bill (8. 2300) granting a pension to Mary J. Hill; and 
A bill (8. 2301) granting an increase of pension to Mandred 


0. Savage (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


By Mr. JONES: 


By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2325) for the relief of Heinrich Stahlin; 

A bill (S. 2326) for the relief of Willard W. Hubbell; and 

A bill (S. 2327) for the relief of Robert B. Jennings (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2328) granting an increase of pension to Abial S. 


A bill (8. 2302) for the relief of volunteer officers and soldiers | Loomis (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on VPen- 
who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period of their | sions. 


enlistment; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
A bill (8. 2303) authorizing the adjudication and payment 


By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 
A bill (S. 2329) granting an increase of pension to Ransford 


of the claim of Mary A, Heisinger ; to the Committee on Claims. | P. Williams; 
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A bill (S. 2330) granting an increase of pension to Nettie L. 
Jones; and 

A bill (8S. 2331) granting an increase of pension to Ann M. 
Forsythe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2332) for the relief of John H. Calef, colonel, 
United States Army, retired (with an accompanying paper) ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (8S. 2333) granting an increase of pension to George S. 
Robinson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2334) for the relief of W. M. Stevens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2335) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint Ensign O. C. F. Dodge, United States Navy, now 
on the retired list, a lieutenant on the retired list; te the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2336) to correct the military record of Alfred BE. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 2337) granting a pension to William Richardson 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (8. 2338) granting a pension to Perry Abbett (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2339) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Miller; 
A bill (S. 2340) granting a pension to Careline Atkinson ; 
A bill (8. 2341) granting an increase of pension to Eli Sher- 


man; 

A bill (S. 2342) granting an increase of pension to Joel H. 
Skamel; an 

A bill (8S. 2343) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Cooper; to the Cemmittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE (for Mr. Owen) (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2344) to pay the balance due the loyal Creek 
Indians on the award made them by the Senate on the 16th day 
of February, 1903; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Fy By Mr. GALLINGER: 


iH A jeint resolution (8. J. Res. 25) to amend an act entitled 
$i “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State 
gt or States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
5 watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March i, 1911; to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 26) authorizing the President 
to invite the Republic ef Mexico and the Republics of Central 
and South America to participate in the Panama-California 
to the Committee on 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. CRAWFORD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
; trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
; purposes, which was ordered to be printed, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask that the amendment Iie on the 
table, and I wish to state that at the next regular session, after 
the close of the morning busizess, should I be able to do so, I 
will make some observations upon it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will Tie on the 


+g table, without objection. 


Mr. McOUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 

which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 


Purposes, 
Pe _ ordered to be printed. 





WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. Braniry, it was 


Ordered, That the pore in the case of Cornelius C. Vaughan, 8. 
187. Sixty-second a ‘witharawa from the files of the Senate, 
no adverse ng been made thereon. 

Ordered at the in the case of Rutherford H. ll, 8 


Howe 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, 
made thereon. 


REPORT ON SEIZURES OF COTTON. 


ye Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I offer the following order and_ 


ask for its present consideration. 


: fi The order was read, as follows: 
eee Ordered, That 1,000 copies of Senate Document No. 
nd a . Rongress, ‘seeund session, entitled “ Report of the Acting of 
i | the »” be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can not call to mind what the docum, 
I should like to ask the Senator to state its purport. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It is the report of the Sor. 
tary of the Treasury in reference to cotton seized and so} xq 
the proceeds paid into the Treasury, giving the names «+: +,, 
owners. ‘The edition has been completely exhausted, and qq). 
tional legislation is very much needed. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object. 

The order was considered by unanimous 
agreed to. 


ig 
is. 


consent and 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 49) 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit snq 
Control the tapes Expenses of the Senate: 


he Secretary of the Semate be, and he bh 

autborized and directed to pay from the contingent fund the 

sation usually allowed for compiling, editimg, and indexing th: 

of the Congressional Directory for the first session of the Sixt, 
Congress as and published under the direction of th 
Committee on 


RULINGS OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
On motion of Mr. Smoot, it was 


of Senate Document No. 26, Sixt; 
Congress, frst session, Ru of Post Office Department, be prin: 
the use of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


WOOD AND WOOD PULP. 


Mr. LODGE. I send to the desk and ask to have printe. 
Senate document (S. Doc. No. 28) copies of the acts 
different Provinces of Canada regarding the exportation o! 
and manufacture of spruce and other pulp wood cut . 
Crown lands. They consist of extracts or complete coi 
the acts. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the orde: 
be entered. No objection is beard. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD GRANTS. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent that the opinion of 
the United States circuit court in the matter of the Oregon and 
California railroad grants, a suit instituted pursuant to « joint 
resolution of Congress, be printed as a Senate document (S. 
Doc. No. 27). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the orde: will 
be entered as requested. The Chair hears none. 

MOBELE (ALA.) BICENTENNIAL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) of the House of lepre- 
sentatives, which was read and referred to the Commitice on 


Industrial Expositions : 
Resolvcd | =. House 


T eR 
ition 
ma 


Joint 


ond 
d for 


will 


ing), 
ard to 
¢ ved, 


of Representatives (the Senate con 
That the passed by ae ture of Alabama in rec 


—t-—-~ »- on May 26, 1911, be r 
The said resolution rond'ee as Soheas: 
“Senate joint resolution 52. 
“ (No. 241.] 

“ Whereas this reek 1911, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation and settlement of ‘the city of , first capital of la 
Province de la Louisane in 1711; and : 

“Whereas the city of Mobile and her ces are making preparation 
for ae the event: Therefore be i 

inn - oe! renee of an "(the house of represen! ctives 

Tring), ture of Alabama does hereby requ he 
Senators and Re come ves in C ess from the State of Al:)ama 
to bring the said anniversary celebration to the attention of ‘ ress 
and the several ents of the United States Government : 
representatives at Vashington of foreign powers. 

ote April 6, 1911.” 

further resolved, That the Congress of the United Sta 
knowledges with pleasure the receipt of said resolution and app: , 
the courtesy of the notice extended of that important event in tle 
Nation's ae ae 

oo an her, That we commend the action of the city of Mobile 

= We regard that te! — 

ro one preg of the Government and con- 
gratulate Alabama and = — of Mobile upon her growth is a 
city, and extend our best wishes for a successful celebration ond & 
lar, eae = le gen oe citizens. ah 
these resolutions be forwarded to 

of Mobile im evidence of our appreciation of the 
one on May 26, ir he - commemoration of the 
of our beautiful progressive city on the 


the ma ayor of at ie wat 
work - wil 


| Gulf, 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Loves in the chair). The 


| morning business is concluded. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the clec- 


| tion of a President pro tempore of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Senator from Tlinois moves, 


<we brief space of 
of a personal question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is also a notice, which 
appears on the calendar, by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NewLanps], that he would address the Senate this morning. 
But the Senate will understand that the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois is not debatable, and it is a privileged motion, 
the Chair takes it. 

Mr, CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Missouri will defer 
his request. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator from Illinois whether 
he will not withhold his motion for a while? It is my purpose 
to address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think it would be better to go on with 
this matter and dispose of it. 

Mr. STONE. I desire merely to make a statement of about 
five or gix minutes in length; not more than that. 

Mr. CULLOM. Very well; I will yield until the Senator 
from Missouri makes his brief statement of a personal nature, 
as he states it to be. 


FARM WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in a speech I delivered in the 
Senate on the 1st of the present month in support of the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement, and while discussing the question 
of comparative wages paid farm laborers in the United States 
and Canada, I had occasion to quote from a report made on 
that subject by the Tariff Board. In that report there are tables 
in which the average wages paid to such laborers in the Ameri- 
can States and the wages paid in the Canadian Provinces are 
given. As appeared from a footnote to one of those tables, the 
Tariff Board had obtained their information as to Canadian 
wages, in part at least, from a report made by the agricultural 
department of Canada and published in the Census and Statis- 
ties Monthly, a periodical issued under the auspices of that 
department. On examining the tables prepared by the Tariff 
Board and the table prepared by the Canadian agricultural de- 
partment it seemed manifest to me that the Tariff Board, in 
determining the wages paid Canadian farm laborers, had de- 
ducted the value of the laborer’s board from the total given as 
his wage in the Canadian publication referred to, and had 
stated the remainder to be the sum received for his work per 
month or year. I went on to say that while it appeared from 
these reports that the Tariff Board had deducted the monthly 
board of the Canadian laborer from his monthly wage, the same 
course had not been pursued with respect to American farm 
laborers. I called attention to this as a mistake made by the 


Tariff Board in fixing the wages received by farm laborers in 
Canada. 


Several days after the delivery of that speech the Senator | 


from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and I had a conference with Prof. 
Emery, chairman of the Tariff Board, in the Senate Office Build- 
ing. At that conference Prof. Emery exhibited to us a letter 
written on April 12, 1911, to Jesse E. Pope, who is in some way 
connected with the Tariff Board, by the chief officer of the 


retary to read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Secretary will read as requested: 
The Secretary read as follows: 


CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE, 
Ottawa, April 12, 1911. 

Dear Str: In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, the meaning of 
the statement “average wages of farm help, including board,” is that 
the estimated value of the board is added to wages received in casb. 
Thus, $35.15 being the average per month for the summer season for 
Canada in 1910 and $12.49 the estimated average value of the board, 
the average wages in cash would be represented by the difference, viz, 

aoe TO, 

I inclose herewith a copy of the schedule issued to correspondents in 
which the point is made quite clear to them. This schedule was issued 
to all correspondents throughout Canada, and there is no difference in 
the way the cs are compiled, as between east and west, but 
wages and board values increase in value the farther one proceeds west. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. Buiug, Chief Officer. 


Jesse E. Pops, va 
Tariff |, Treasury Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will now read an extract from 
the schedule referred to in the letter: 


help relate to hired men working on the land or tak- 


include as part of the wage an allowance for 


the hired man was paid $20 per 
rovided with board and lodging, 
20 an amount equivalent to the 


this letter and these instruc- 
Prof. Emery’s explanation, I became 
taken by the Tariff Board in subtract- 
monthly board of the Canadian laborer, as 
officials, from his monthly wage was 


ee 





In the absence of objection, | 


| ment. 
Canadian census and statistics office, which I will ask the Sec- 


proper. It was proper because the sum of both amounts was 
stated in the Canadian table as the ameunt received by the 
laborer per month. I was misled by the form in which the 
Tariff Board stated the amount of the wage received. 


The 
Tariff Board stated it in this way: “Amount received with 
board,” and then gave the sum obtained after deducting the 
board from the total as given in the Canadian report. In the 
Canadian report it was stated in this way: “Amount received, 
including board,” and then giving the sum obtained by adding 
the board to the wage. The Tariff Board gave the amount of the 


wage “with board,” while the Canadian table gave the amount 
of the wage “including board.” Failing to catch on to this fine 
and more than half concealed distinction between the two ex- 
pressions, I was misled, as were other Senators. Almost any 
man, except perhaps an expert statistician, would fail to detect 
the razor-edge distinction between the two expressions. Never- 
theless, after hearing Prof. Emery’s explanation, I am satisfied 
that the distinction should be made. And hence I now say that 
what the Tariff Board did in this respect was properly done. It 
is unfortunate that the Tariff Board did not incorporate in its 
report the substance of the explanatory papers Prof. Emery ex- 
hibited to the Senator from Iowa and me, for if that had been 
done the Senator from Iowa, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], and other Senators who examined these several reports, 
as well as myself, would not have fallen into the error we did 
regarding the work of the board. 

Mr. President, I take pleasure in making this explanation to 
the Senate, for I not only do not wish to do the Tariff Board or 
any official injustice, but I am gratified to find that in the real 
substance of the matter the board did not commit the error we 
ascribed to them. I would have made this explanation sooner, 
except for the fact that on the evening of the very day we held 
this conference with Prof. Emery the Senator from Iowa was 
obliged to leave the city and did not return until Friday last. 
He expressed a preference to me that we should make our state- 
ments respecting this matter at the same time, and out of 
courtesy to him I have deferred saying what I have until now. 
Furthermore, I have withheld the publication in the Recorp of 
the speech in which I called attention to this matter in the first 
instance, so that it might go out simultaneously with the ex- 
planations the Senator from Iowa and I desired to make; hence 
the entire matter will appear in to-morrow morning’s Recorp. 

A word more, Mr. President, before I conclude. I wish now to 
say that this correction does not materially affect the argument 
I made on Monday, the 1st instant. My contention then was to 
the effect that the average wages paid farm laborers in Canada 
were not below the average wages paid farm laborers in the 
United States. I sought to show this in two ways: First and 
chiefly, by quoting from wage tables published by the Agricul- 
tural Department and the Tariff Board of the United States; 
and, second, by again quoting from the same wage tables in con- 
nection with a wage table published by the Canadian Govern- 
I proved beyond dispute that if the statistics furnished 
by our own Agricultural Department and Tariff Board are re- 
liable, then, based on those statistics alone, the average Cana- 
dian wage paid for farm labor was slightly higher than the 


| average wage paid for such labor in this country. 





Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, I am about 


through: I will then listen to what he has to say. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wanted to ask a question on the 


| very point the Senator was emphasizing. 


Mr. STONE. All I have to say covers that very point. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr, STONE. Well, let the Senator proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to direct the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the Canadian communication 


| regarding the wages of farm labor, which was read from the 


Secretary’s desk, states $35.15 as being the average wage per 
month for the summer season in Canada, which includes $12 
for board—not for the year, but for the summer season. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Missouri if he knows 
whether the figure given is for the harvest time only or not? 
The statement of the writer is very clear. 

Mr. STOND. Oh, Mr. President, the letter read from the 
Secretary’s desk is simply a letter from the officer in charge of 
statistics in Canada, explaining to the Tariff Board how the 
wage table was made up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, if the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me, I should like to emphasize the fact that that 
communication pretends to give the wages paid, including 
board, for farm labor in Canada during the summer season. 

Mr. STONE. Certainly; that is what it gives. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And I dare say, although I am 
not quite sure about it, that the wages of the American farm 
laborer are given fer a whole year. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mr. President, that is ineorreet, for the 
tables I read in the speech I made before the Senate two weeks 
ago referred to and covered wages paid beth in Canada and in 
the United States by the season and by the year. 

Mr. SMYTH of Michigan. This communication does not state 
that. 

Mr. STONE. This communication does not cover all that. 
This communication was simply to show the manner of making 
the table, whether made for the year or for the season. It in 
no sense conflicts with the tables I produced im the hearing of 
the Senate two weeks age. The maim body of my argument at 
that time was predicated on the statistics furnished by our 
own Government. I thought that these who heard me or should 
read what I said, especially Republicans, would be less likely 
to dispute the aceuracy of statistics furnished by our own offi- 
cials, appointed and holding office under a Republican adminis- 
tration, than they weuld be te dispute statistics tabulated by 
the Canadian Government. Having shown by these statistics, 
prepared by our ewn Government, that the Canadian wage is 
equal to and a litthe above the American wage, I then took up 
the Canadian statistics, and, coupling them with our own 
statistics, k proceeded to show that on that basis the wages 
paid in Canada were, in fact, considerably and appreciably 
higher than in the States. This latter argument I now with- 
draw for the reasons stated. but the other stands unshaken and 
undisturbed. It still remains that, aceording to the statistics 
gathered and published alone by our own officials, the wage 
paid to farm laborers in Canada is above and not below the 
wage paid in the United States. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate preceed to the election of a President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
moves that the Semate preceed to the election of a President 
pro tempore. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hepe, however, the same courtesy will be 
extemlied to me that has been given to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Svowz}, inasmuch as I am as guilty as he, if either 
of us is guilty, with respect to the matter of which he has been 
speaking. I desire just a moment. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, during the course of the 
debate referred to by the Senator from Missouri, in which I 
took a little part, I doubted—and expressed the doubt—the 
accuracy of the tables prepared by the Tariff Board. My doubt 
arose upon an interpretation of the titles or the headings which 
had been attached to the table by the board. The Senator 
from Missouri has already explained the character of the 
titles. I desire to say—and I say it in justice to the Tariff 
Board—that a stbsequent examination and comference with 
Prof. Emery, the head of the board, has convinced me that I 
was in errer with respect to my interpretation of the language 
at the head of the table, and I have become convinced that 
the table is accurate. I want to express that conviction as 
publicly and as emphatically as I originally expressed my doubt 
of its accuracy. 

I do not need to go further into the discussion of the matter. 
I am not coneerned at this time with regard to the merits of 
the argument or what these facts may establish. Al} that I 
desire to do is to withdraw the expression of doubt that I then 
felt with regard to the accuracy of the table itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. [I yield now to the Senator from Utah, who 
desires to make a brief statement on the same subject con- 
eerning which the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Iowa have spoken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that I will be very brief 
indeed; in fact, I will only occupy a moment. 

I wish to state, and to acknowledge, as the other two Sen- 
ators have done, that in the examination of the report made by 
the Tariff Board I also was mistaken. I believe that almost 
any Senator examining the two reports would have been misled 
under similar cirewmstances. I had no desire other than to 
reach the facts, and I am very pleased, indeed, to find that our 
Tariff Board report is correct. The explanation made by Prof. 
Emery is perfectly satisfactory, and I wish to make that an- 
nouncement. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 
Mr. CULEOM. I move tbat the Senate proceed to the elec- 
tion of a President pro tempore. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate wil! proceed : 
election of a President pro tempore. 

The Chair desires to say, before action is taken, = 
Thursday last the Senate, by unanimous consent, =) od 
clause 2 of Rule I, which provides that the Secretary sho 
the chair pending the election of a President pro tempo 
continued in the chair its present occupant. Wheth. 
action was intended to be continuous, covering all prox 
connected with the election of a President pro tempor 
for that day only, it is not for the Chair to determin: 
for the Senate to determine that question before we ; d 
further. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent that clause 2 of 
Rule I be suspended and that the senior Senator from M 
setts [Mr. Lopes] oceupy the chair during the proceed 
elect a President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from | 
moves that the present occupant of the chair continue to « 
it during the proceedings—— 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Chair please, I made no motion, | 
asked unanimous consent, 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The Senator from Iniian 
asks unanimous consent that clause 2 of Rule I be su led 
and that the present oceupant of the chair continue to o j 
during the proceedings connected with the election of a | 
dent pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask for a roll call. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I have a general 
rair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. [| trans 
fer it to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen} and 
vote for the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Titman}. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Bourne’s name was called), 
The senior Senator from Oregon is unavoidably absent. I desire 
to state that if he were present he would vote for the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Carr]. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Criarkr], aud 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when the name of Mr. Davis 
was called). I desire to state that the junior Senator | from 
Arkansas is paired on this question with the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lorimer]. I shall make no farther | state- 
ment of the pair during the proceedings. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina {M:. 
TrutMaAn], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Wis 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and to prevent repetition | make 
this announcement for all votes to-day. I vote for the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLirncer}. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Paynter], and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote I should vote for the Senator from New Hanpshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lopes, when his nanie was 
called). I have a pair for this day with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. If he were present he would 
vote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and | should 


vote for the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gaturnc:s). I 
make this announcement for the day. 
Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [!r. 
Percy]. Having no opportunity to transfer the pair, | wish 
to announce now that I will withhold my vote on this qusticn 
to-day. 
Mr. SHIVELY (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virsinia 
was called). I announce that the senior Senator from Vir 
ginia [Mr. Martrn} has been unexpectedly called from tue 
Senate and can not be present during the proceedings (-!2y. 
As just stated by the Chair, the senior Senator from \ireiuia 
is paired with the senior Senator from Massachuseti« | Mr. 
Toner]. If the senior Senator from Virginia were preset he 
would vote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. | wish 
this announcement to stand for the day. 
The roll call, having been coneluded, resulted as follows: 


Baile Hitchcock Overman Swanson 

Bankhead Johnsou, Me. Pomerene Taylor 
Jobnston, Ala. erre!l 

Chamberlain Reed seazatcs 

Chitton Lea Shively Watson 

Culberson Martine, N, x. Simmons Williams 

Pletcher Myers Md. 

Foster Newlands 8. C. 

Gore O’Gorman Stone 





CONGRESSIONAL 


FOR MR. GALLINGER—33. 








Borah Curtis McLean Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Dixon Nixon Sutherland 
Briggs. du Pont. Oliver Townsend 
jurnham Gamble Page Warren 
Burton Heyburn Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins 
Crane Kenyon Richardson 
Cullom Lippitt Root 

FOR MR. CLAPP—7. 
jristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Crawford Gronna Poindexter 

FOR MR. LODGE—1. 

Gallinger 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—15. 
rne Frye McCumber Perc 

wa Guggenheim Martin, Va. Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Tillman 
Davis Lorimer Paynter 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators have 
yoted; 39 necessary for a choice. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Gatirneer] has 33; the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon], 33; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapr], 
7; the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], 1; the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1; and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TirtMaN]j, 1. There is no choice. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Announcing for 
the succeeding votes the transfer of the pair which I have 
already announced, I again vote for the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TrrtMan]. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the fact of my pair with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Crarke]. I make this announcement for the 
rest of the day on this question. 

The roll call, having been concluded, resulted: 

FOR MR. BACON—33. 


Baile. Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Bank Johnson, Me. Pomerene Taylor 
Bryan Johnston, Ala, Rayner Terrell 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Thornton 
Chilton Lea Shively Watson 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Meyers Smith, Md. 
Foster Newlands Smith, 8. C. 
Gore O'Gorman Stone 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—33. 
Borah Curtis McLean Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Dixon Nixon Sutherland 
Briggs du Pont Oliver Townsend 
Burnham Gamble Page Warren 
Burton Heyburn Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins 
Crane Kenyon Richardson 
Cullom Lippitt Root 
FOR MR. CLAPP—7. 
Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Gronna Poindexter 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger. 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon. 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Bourne Frye McCumber Recey ° 
Brown eim Martin, Va. Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark, Lodge Owen Tillman 
Davis Paynter 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators have 
voted; mecessary to a choice, 39. The Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Gattrncer] received 33 votes; the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 33; the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Crarr], 7; the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], 
1; the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Truman], 1; and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Brtsrow], 1. There is no choice. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it in order at this time to move to take up a matter 
under Rule VIII? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it would be 
order to lay aside the present order of the Senate and super- 
ee eo ee Se cel’ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho 
moves that the Senate proceed to t! onsideration of House 
joint resolution 39. The Secretary will read the title. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) propos 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
shall be elected by the people of the several State 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Idaho. 
The motion was agreed to; 


The m is on the motion 


qui ti 


and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 
The Secretary read the joint resolution, reported without 


amendment from the Committee on the Judiciary May 1, 1911, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Hous 
concurring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article 
I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for Sena 
tors, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitu 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have th 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 

“ The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shal! 
be as prescri in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State In the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of ele: 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
— people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 
direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 


or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I presented certain reso- 
lutions at the last session of the Senate and gave notice that I 
would address the Senate upon them to-day at the close of the 
morning business. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer the following amendment as 
a substitute for the pending joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas of 
fers an amendment to House joint resolution which the 
Senate has just taken up. The Secretary will read the amend 
ment. 


The Secretary. It proposes to strike out all after the re 
solving clause and to insert: 


That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of th« 
Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 
2 of the same section as relates to the filling of vacancies, the follow- 
ing be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years: and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shal! have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislatur 
direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of t! 
Constitution.” 


on 
oJ, 


> may 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, at the last session of th« 
Senate I offered a resolution regarding oa legislative program 
for the extra session and gave notice that I would address the 
Senate upon the resolution to-day. If there is no objection, | 
will avail myself of the opportunity which I intended to take at 
the close of the morning business. I will first ask the Secretary 
to read the resolution to which I refer, Senate resolution 41. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, Sen 
ate resolution 41 will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 41, submitted by Mr. 
NEWLANDSs on the 11th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that during the extra 
session ation should be enacted upon the following subjects: 

First. The Canadian reciprocity bill. 

Second. Enlarging the free list of importations. 


Third. The reduction of the excessive duties in the wool, cott and 


n, 
schedules. 

Fourth. The gradual reduction of all duties of a prohibitory char- 
acter to a revenue basis. en 

Fifth. The immediate reduction of the appropriations for military 
and naval expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, to the 
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extent of $30,000,000, such reduction to be apportioned by the Prest- 
dent with the aid of a military board or boards. 

Sixth. A graduated increase in the corporation tax sufficient te 
make up any deficit caused by a reduction in customs duties, and also 
sufficient to provide a fund for the regulation of river flow and the 
promotion ¢ river navigation. 

Seventh. Publicity of campaign expenditures before the election and 
prohibiting contributions by corporations. 

FRighth. Providing for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote. 

Ninth. Providing for the immediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico as separate States. 

And that during the extra session the proper committees should 
consider and report for action, during the next regular session, legis- 
lation upon the following subjects: 

First. Providing for the physical valuation and the control of the 
stock and bond issues of railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 

Second. Providing, in connection with the Bureau of Corporations, 
for a board of interstate trade with powers of examination, condemna- 
tion, and recommendation regarding interstate trade similar to those 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding inter- 
state transportation. 

Third. Providing for the protection of bank depositors and the 
minimizing of bank panics by the organization of a national reserve 
association in each State, in which the national banks ard the State 
banks engaged in interstate commerce shall be stockholders, such na- 
tional reserve associations to have ample capital and reserves and to 
take over the note-issuing functions now enjoyed by the national 
banks, including the power to issue emergency currency; such asso- 
ciations to bave the power to insure or guarantee the depositors of 
their constituent banks, and in connection therewith wers of ex- 
amination of such banks; such associations to be brought into federa- 
tion through a national banking board fairly representative of the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, one-half of which shall be selected by 
such associations and one-half by the President of the United States; 
and such board to be advisory to the Congress and to the President. 

Fourth. Providing for the neutralization of the Philippine Islands 
with a view to re izing their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established. 

Fifth. Providing for the cooperation of the National Government 
with the States in devising and carrying out comprehensive plans for 
the regulation of river flow, with a view to the promotion o ae 
tion and the prevention of destructive floods through the preservation 
of forests, the storage and use of flood waters for the irrigation of 
arid lands, and the storage of flood waters for the development of 
water power; and providing a fund ample for continuous werk, to be 
conducted under the direction of a board of experts authorized by law. 

Sixth. Providing for the protection of our natural resources in tim- 
ber, coal, iron, and oil against monopolistic control. 

Seventh. Providing for the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine by free entry to American registry of all ships, wherever con- 
structed, and by the construction of auxiliary ships for our Navy, to 
be used in time of war in aid of the fighting ships, and in time of 
peace in establishing new routes of commerce through lease to ship- 
ping companies; such legislation to involve the temporary diminution 
of the construction of fighting ships and the substitution of auxiliary 
ships, with a view to the creation of a well-proportioned and self- 
sustaining Navy. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, an extra session of the 
Congress of the United States has been called by the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of considering a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, and the question now before the Congress is as to 
whether it shall confine itself to the consideration of that 
treaty or shall take up other legislation upon matters of vital 
interest to the country upon which public opinion has been 
formed. 

There can be, Mr. President, no more favorable opportunity 
for cleaning up the legislation of Congress relating to matters 
of progressive reform than at this extra session, for the appro- 
priation bills, which always have the right of way and which 
absorb the attention of Congress during its regular session, will 
not be before us. 

In the resolutions which I have presented I have endeavored 
to cover two classes of legislation: First, the legislation which 
is pressing and which should be enacted at this session; second, 
bills which should be considered by committees and reported for 
action at the regular session in December next. 

LITTLE PROGRESS MADB. 


Now, Mr. President, in looking over the history of our con- 
gressional legislation we will find that really very little progress 
has been made in matters of reform. We have been endeavoring 
to reduce the excessive duties of the tariff for over 40 years and 
thus far have made substantially no progress. On the contrary, 
until recently, the tariff duties have been constantly increased 
during that period. At the last session at which action was 
taken upon this subject, only a few modifications and reductions 
of the tariff were made—modifications and reductions which 
were entirely unsatisfactory to the country—and the result was 
a political revolution at the last election. 

We have before us, therefore, the tariff as an unsettled ques- 
tion, and the inquiry arises as to whether we can not do some- 
thing substantial at this session of Congress a reduc- 


tien of excessive duties. The House of Representatives is now 
Democratic. It can easily put into the shape of legislation its 
views upon the tariff question. The Senate is now progressive 
in character, while hitherto it has been reactionary in character. 

The advent into this body of about 13 progressive Republicans 
and the increase in the Democratic minority has now made it 
possible for a progressive majority in this body to accomplish 
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what the progressives in this body were unable to aceon. 
plish two years ago, and whilst it will be impossible to ,, t 
upon the statute books a tariff bill entirely satisfactory ¢. 
the Democratic Party, a tariff bill can be enacted which | 


relieve tariff exactions and which will result not only in the 
enlargement of the free list, but in a substantial reduction of 
the wool, the steel, and the cotton schedules, and which wi) 
result in the reduction of duties now of a prohibitory character 


to a revenue basis. 

If the Senate were called upon to-day to vote upon the redye- 
tions urged by the progressive Republican leaders two years 
ago, nearly every one of the amendments which they offered 
could be adopted, because the progressives, composed of pro- 
gressive Republicans and Democrats, constitute a clear majority 
of this body. 

Now, the word has gone out that we are to do nothing: that 
Congress will adjourn practically without action except pos- 
sibly upon the reciprocity agreement. This view is sedulously 
urged by many of the newspapers of the country, and public 
opinion is gradually forming upon the line that nothing wi)| 
be done at this session. If nothing is done it will be because 
the progressives of this body, composed of Democrats and 
progressive Republicans, conclude that nothing shail be done, 
and the responsibility will rest with them and not with the 
reactionary element of this body. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS UNSETTLED. 

Mr. President, what questions are before the country that 
are unsettled with reference to which public opinion is now 
made up? First, let me recall how little substantial progress 
has been made. We have made substantially no progress in the 
reform of the tariff. In legislation relating to interstate com: 
merce, involving three branches—interstate transportation, in: 
terstate trade, and interstate exchange—little progress what- 
ever has been made except regarding interstate transportation, 
though the trust question and the banking question have been 


as urgent as that of transportation itself, and in transportation 
the full limit of accomplishment has not been reached. It took 
us nearly 20 years after the passage of the interstate-commerce 
act to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
fix a rate and to act upon its own initiative. Practically prior 


to that time their entire powers were those of recommendation, 
and though they urged upon Congress year after year the en- 
actment of needed legislation enlarging their powers, they se- 
cured response only within the last six years under the lead 
of a strenuous President, who, backed by public opinion, forced 
progressive legislation through Congress. 

VALUATION OF RAILROADS, 

In interstate transportation, the valuation and the contro! of 
the stock and bond issues of interstate railroads by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are as yet unauthorized, although 
public opinion was made up upon these questions years azo. 
Congress, as the faithful chronicler and recorder of public 
opinion, should long since have put these measures upon tle 
statute books. 

Why should we delay longer giving the power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make a valuation of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce? Why should we longer delay 
giving them the power to control the stock and bond issues of 
such railroads? The Supreme Court of the United States has 
determined that in the adjustment of rates the fair valuation 
of the railroads, their capital, and other elements are to be 
had in view. Can we deny fairly to this commission the power 
to make a valuation, when the Supreme Court says that a fair 
valuation is one of the elements to be considered in rate fixing, 


and can we deny them the power to determine the fair and 
honest capitalization in stock and bonds when the Supreme 
Court has determined that these matters are involved in rate 


fixing? In common honesty, should we not immediately put 
upon the statute books legislation upon these subjects? 

Shall we permit the conditions to continue to which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission referred in its report of two 
years ago, giving as an instance the fact that in the Spokane 
case the Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railways had 
recently presented a valuation 25 per cent in excess of that 
claimed by them in a similar case a short time before? Is it 
fair to the people to deny to the commission the power ani the 
means to meet such a condition? . 

TRUSTS. 

So, with reference to the trusts, these great combinations of 
capital which have grown every day stronger and more pow:l- 
ful as the agitation against their abuses has progressed. {he 
public mind has been made up upon this question for years. and 
yet we have enacted practically no legislation regarding the. 
since the passage of the Sherman Act. If these great trusts 








should be dissolved by the Supreme Court in pending cases, it 
will be necessary to take hold of the question as to what the 
limit of size and capitalization shall be. If, however, they 
should be sustained, then it will be essential that we should 
regulate and control them as public monopolies. 

INTERSTATE TRADE. 

Why have we not long before, with reference to this branch 
of interstate commerce, namely, interstate trade, organized a 
trade or industrial commission similar to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with powers of recommendation, with 
powers of condemnation, with powers of correction similar to 
those enjoyed by the Interstate Commerce Commission regard- 
ing interstate transportation? Under the process of evolution 
that body has worked out a system of law regarding these 
great railroads that has cured great abuses, that has steadied 
the finances of the railroads, that has created the confidence of 
the country and created the confidence of the railroad managers 
themselves, so that to-day there is not a railway manager of 
prominence in the country who would wipe off of the statute 
pooks the legislation which we have enacted, but, on the con- 
trary, these managers, who attacked these measures prior to 
their enactment, now acquiesce in them and declare that they 
have been beneficial in their operation. 

This great evolution has been crowned by a recent illuminat- 
ing decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, through 
Commissioner Lane, a decision which ranks with the great 
state papers, and a decision which has settled vital questions 
eonnected with this subject so satisfactorily that whilst the 
public interest has been sustained, it bas been accomplished 
without a ripple in the market, without disturbing a single 
value; but, on the contrary, assurance to investors throughout 
the world has been given that whilst this commission is re- 
gardful of private right and public right, it is also regardful of 
the property rights of the railroads themselves. Is there not 
similar legislation upon the subject of interstate trade, involv- 
ing the great trusts upon which we can enter with propriety and 
with safety? 

BANKING. 

Se it is with banking. For years Congress has been enacting 
laws regarding banking, always with a view to giving the 
bankers themselves larger privileges, never with a view to pro- 
tecting depositors and the public at large. The former chair- 
man of our Finance Committee, under whose administration 
these abuses had been allowed to continue, declared recently 
that the banking system of the United States was the worst in 
the civilized world. Banking is a branch of interstate com- 
merce so far as interstate exchange is concerned. 

The powers of the National Government over interstate ex- 
change are just as absolute as they are over interstate trans- 
portation or interstate trade, yet we have permitted year after 
year these abuses to exist. We have permitted constant breaks 
in the exchanges of the country just as intolerable as would be 
constant breaks in the transportation of the country and just 
as easily guarded against as would be breaks in transportation. 
With what tolerance would we view a condition of things under 
which 10 miles of track would be taken out of each one of the 
great transcontinental railways of the country at intervals, and 


interstate transportation be thus disturbed and delayed? With | 


what tolerance would we view the destruction of great railway 
bridges to the prejudice of interstate commerce? With what 
tolerance would we view a system under which the railway cars 
of this country could be drifted to the city of New York and 


there held for storage purposes, for hire as storage warehouses, | 
when the entire country needed them for the moving of crops? | 
Yet we have permitted this with reference to interstate ex- | 
change; we have permitted the reserves of the entire country | 


under our system of law to gravitate to New York, to be used 
there not for the proper function of banking exchange but for 
promotion and speculation. 

Then, when the moneys have been tied up there and the coun- 
try banks have asked for them in order to move the crops of 
the country, the return of the reserves is denied upon the ground 
that the withdrawal of those moneys from speculation would 
bring down the stock market in ruins upon New York and 
would bring about a destruction of values throughout the entire 
country; it only requires a little legislation, the compelling 
of these to maintain a proper proportion between their 
capital and their obligations, a thing concerning which there is no 
injunction now in our present banking law; it will only require 
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to keep in their vaults the larger proportion of their reserves, 
and preventing them from sending them to New York; it will 
only require which will bind them together into one 
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breaks in exchange, which, resulting from local bank panics 
here and there, tie up the production and trade of the country 
and inflict irremediable loss upon enterprise and business 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, interstate commerce, embracing these three 
subjects—interstate transportation, interstate trade, and inter- 
State exchange—has only been partially legislated upon, sue- 
cessfully so with reference to interstate transportation: not at 
all with reference to interstate trade and interstate exchange; 
and yet the latter two are just as important to the prosperity 
of the country as is the former, and the country can be as 
easily protected by proper legislation relating to them as it 
can be protected against the abuses of transportation. 

How have we done this with reference to transportation? 
Not by ourselves fixing rates, not by ourselves endeavoring to cor- 
rect every abuse, as we would have the right to do, but by creating 
an Interstate Commerce Commission as the servant of Congress, 
to carry out its will under rules fixed by Congress, thus creating 
a body of intelligent, capable men under the sanction of an 
oath, acting in a semijudicial capacity, who devote their lives 
to the scientific study of these questions and are not distracted, 
as we are, by numerous other duties. 

Mr. President, I have referred in my resolution to the legis- 
lation which should be enacted during this session. First, the 
Canadian reciprocity bill; second, a bill enlarging the free list 
of importations; third, a bill reducing the excessive duties in 
the wool, cotton, and steel schedules; fourth, a bill reducing 
all duties of a prohibitory character to a revenue basis, By that 
I do not mean that it would be possible for us to pass a Dill 
that would not be of a protective character. Of course, it 
would be impossible in this body to pass a bill that would not 
embrace the protective principle, for there are not enough Dem- 
ocrats to pass a purely revenue measure; but whatever pro- 
gressive measure is passed, must be passed with the acquiescence 
of the 13 Republican Senators who are progressive in character, 
who believe in the protective system, but favor the correction 
of its abuses. They, by reason of their convictions, can not go 
as far as we would in the way of reduction, but we certainly 
ean go as far as they would in the way of reduction. They 
are not willing to go as far as we are; we are willing to go 
further than they are; but if they are willing to make any re 
duction, would it not be good Democratic policy, if we can not 
pass a Democratic measure, to ask these progressive Republi 
cans to shape a bill reducing excessive and prohibitory duties 
and then stand behind it and support it? 

WHO ARE THE PROGRESSIVES? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
a slight interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpgecese in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire as to the Senator’s 
understanding of the meaning in a political sense of the word 
“ progressive ” as used by those on either side who claim to be 
progressive. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My idea of a progressive is a man who 
stands for the correction of existing abuses 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, does the Senator inciude those who 
sit on this side of the Chamber in part under the designation 
as progressives? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Part of them; yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then, all others except them are not pro- 
gressives? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They vary in degree [laughter], some of 
them being near progressives, others being regular, others stal 
wart, others reactionary, but all standing together against real 
progressive action in the interest of the people. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, the Senator used the 
term a few moments ago in connection with the word “re 
former.” Does he consider the progressives reformers? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do in the main; but of course 

Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator mean by “reformer” a 
man who is in favor of reforming the ranks and the direction 
that the ranks in the Army are taking; that is, reforming by 
the first order, “ right about face, forward, march,” and march 
away from all the great measures that they have been pre- 
tending for years to advocate? I merely inquire for informa 
tion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not follow the Senator in his last 
refinement. It is very apparent that every legislative body is 
now being divided, not by the old politieal lines, but by ad- 
herence on the one side to old traditions of party faith or of 


éteat strong body in each of the States for the purpose of | party action, and on the other side to the new principles, which 
mutually insuring bank depositors to prevent these disastrous! are really old, based upon equality of opportunity, honesty, 
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and economy in public expenditure. So party lines are grad- 
ually being effaced in the public eye. The country does not 
care much now as to whether we act as Democrats or Repub- 
licans. 

It wants to know our position upon specific public questions. 
Are we for or against the correction of transportation abuses? 
Are we for or against monopolistic abuses? Are we for or 
against banking abuses? Are we for honest, unbribed, and un- 
controlled elections? Are we for or against great constructive 
measures, such as the regulation of our river flow and the pro- 
motion of navigation? Are we for or against the protection of 
our natural resources in timber, coal, iron, and oil against 
monopolistic control? Are we for or against providing for the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote? Are we 
for or against an income tax? Are we for or against the cor- 
poration tax? Are we for or against, if our legislation regard- 
ing the tariff results in a deficit in revenue, in an increase in 
the corporation tax to meet the deficit? These are questions 
which are being discussed in the magazines and the newspapers 
of the country and upon the rostrum everywhere, and it is 
with reference to these questions, and not mere party names, 
that men to-day are being judged. 

REDUCTION OF ARMY AND NAVY EXPENSES. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted I was about to call 
attention to the fifth subject concerning which it seemed to me 
legislation should be enacted, and that was the diminution, the 
reduction of the appropriations for the military and naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. Those appropria- 
tions to-day aggregate over $230,000,000, and a question which 
we could well take hold of at this extra session would be as to 
whether we should not by action now absolutely reduce that ex- 
penditure at least $30,000,000, giving the President power, with 
the aid of military boards, to apportion the reduction. 

For my part I think Congress has always gone too much into 
detail in its appropriations. If to-day we were to give a lump 
appropriation, $10,000,000 less to the War Department, and ten, 
fifteen, or twenty million dollars less to the Navy Department 
than the amounts appropriated for the next fiscal year, and al- 
low the military and naval officers under the responsibility of 
their position and with their high intelligence to administer 
these departments according to their best judgment, I have no 
doubt that the public service, military and naval, would be in a 
better condition than it is under the present system of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Nevada a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 


Mr. WARREN, I assume the Senator knows that the amounts 


he has just mentioned as the appropriations for those particular 
branches of the Government are made less by Congress than 
what the President and the administration of each one of those 
branches call for each year—even now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand it has been the custom of 
these various bureaus and departments to present liberal esti- 
mates for appropriations; that each has been vying with the 
other in an effort to get more money out of the Public Treasury ; 
and that each department has been vying with the other in its 
efforts to get-—— 

Mr. WARREN. Onur information is, especially as to those 
two appropriations and as to those two departments, that after 
the estimates were made up for the appropriation bills for the 
last two years the President ordered them cut down. In the 
case of the Army appropriation estimates they were taken back 
to the War Department the second time for a cutting down. 
So that vying with each other to obtain extra large appropria- 
tions seems to have been far in the past; and as to our late 
bills, they were cut, as the departments said, to the bone—cut 
as closely as they could be and support the Army and Navy. 
Then Congress took up the bills and appropriated still less. 

I am not assuming to contradict the Senator. Perhaps we 
can make smaller appropriations, but I wish to make it plain 
that Congress itself is not now in the habit of appropriating 
more but less than the sums the President and the chiefs of 
the departments ask for. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; but it has always been, as I was 
just about to remark before the Senator from Wyoming inter- 
rupted me—— 

Mr. WARREN. Then, would the Senator give them a lump 
sum and have them expend it as they see fit and come in, as 
they will do, for large deficiencies at the end of the year? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not at present advocating such a 
system, but I am simply remarking that, in my judgment, if we 
had for the last 10 years given each department $10,000,000 
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less than what has been annually appropriated and each 4c. 
partment had been put upon its responsibility to give the joc: 
service and the best results for the sum appropriated, we would 
have had better results. 


I believe that if we were to reduce the total appropriations 
of the War Department and of the Navy Department for tho 
year ending June 30, 1912, by the sum of $30,000,000, and give 
them a free hand to apportion the reduction, the result would 
be such efficiency in both administration and construction as to 
give us as good results as we will have under the present ap- 
propriations. 


Our whole system, I think, has been a false one. We have 
put the departments into competition with each other, each ¢, 


secure the larger sum, and we have put the different bureays 
into competition with one another. Instead of that we should 
have had a budget committee, which would have cooperated 


with the President, who has shown great zeal in an effort to 
diminish the expenditures of the Government. We should 
survey the entire field, should ascertain the amount out of the 


existing revenues we should give to each department its proper 
proportion, and then by some system of boards, acting under the 
President, we would secure such efficiency in administration and 


in construction as to give us better service and better work. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator woul4 
have this money apportioned by the Secretaries of these depart- 
ments—the heads of the departments—or by a board or a com- 
mission organized in the department? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not worked that out very definitely. 


This is a mere suggestion—as, indeed, all these items are 
mere suggestions—for discussion. It seems to me I should 
give the power to the President to organize boards in the 
various departments in such way as to secure this result, mak- 
ing them first responsible to the head of the department, and 
then the heads of the departments responsible to the President, 
all to be approved by the President. I think this is a matter of 
executive administration which ought to be intrusted to the 
President, and he ought to have as much power as possible in 
Fr the machinery for the accomplishment of this excelleut 
work. 


Mr. BRISTOW. You would, then, appropriate a certain sum 
of money for the Navy and require the President to appor- 
tion the expenditure of that and hold him responsible for a 
proper expenditure of the fund. Is that the idea? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My proposal was with reference to the 


year 1912, that we should reduce the total appropriations by 
$30,000,000, and then let the President, with the aid of these 
boards, apportion the reduction amongst the various items of ap- 
propriations heretofore made, thus accomplishing substantially 


what the Senator suggests, but in a somewhat different way. 
Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 


THE BUDGET COMMITTED, 


Mr. CLAPP. The subject the Senator is dealing with is one 
that certainly is very interesting, and it is to me. I have be- 
lieved for years that we could save vast sums of money if we 
would change our system in Congress as to dealing with ap- 
propriations. During several years I have at times alka! with 
different Members of the Senate with respect to a plan of creat- 


ing a committee to consist of the chairmen of those committees 
which handle appropriation bills, with the idea of coordinating 
those chairmen upon the proposition of taking into account 
the funds which were subject to use and saying to the depart- 
ments how much each might have of this general fund, just as 


a business concern would do. No business concern on earth 
would think of allowing the heads of departments to come and 
tell how much ‘they required, upon the supposition that what 
they asked for should be granted. They would lay their propo- 
sitions before a special board, and that board would svy, 
“You can have so much for this and so much for that.” 

The committee was formed. To begin with, a large number 
of Senators were put on it, making it- too large, and then at 
the first meeting of the committee they proceeded to apportoo 
these subjects to subcommittees, thus going around in a «1° 
and getting just to the point they started from. I do not !'- 
lieve we will succeed in economizing until we have some sys'"™ 
whereby there may be coordination, so that back of each chat 
man whose committee handles an appropriation bill is the dec- 
laration of these coordinated forces, with which he may weet 
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the demands that: are made upon him as chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

That would start in the Senate; it would probably be suc- 
ceeded by the same plan in the House, and eventually there 
would be a coordination of the two branches. I believe yet 
that that is the wise, businesslike way to hold down the appro- 
priations, and I just wanted to mention the fact that it failed, 
because, by putting each subject in the hands of a special sub- 
committee, they got right back to where they started. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The real failure of that budget committee 
was in another direction, although I agree to some extent with 
what the Senator from Minnesota has said. These appropria- 
tion bills originate in the House. They are made up there from 
the estimates. There is the place where a committee composed 
of the different chairmen of committees handling appropria- 
tions should start work. Last year we provided such a com- 
mittee in the Senate. We sought individually and otherwise to 
have them adopt something of that kind at another place. 

The matter was discussed in another part of this building, 
T understand, to quite a little extent, and, in fact, the failure 
to appoint such committee has been discussed on the floor. 
But they deliberately decided that they would not in this Con- 
gress or at this session appoint such a committee, and it there- 
fore seemed useless to have such a committee on the Senate 
side, where we only amend the measures that come over from 
the House, after their refusal there, where the appropriation 
bills originate, to create such a committee. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from Nevada will further 
pardon me, so far as we may be permitted in the Senate to 
diseuss the duties of the other branch of Congress, I quite 
agree with the Senator from Wyoming that there ought to be 
a similar committee there. In fact, as I said before, it ought 
finally to result in one committee or association. But the 
amendments that are put on in the Senate are always increases, 


Nevadi 


never or hardly ever decreases; and they come because the | 


heads of the departments come to the Senate committee after 
the bill has passed the House and they lay before us a request 


for these things, and with each committee acting separately | 
While | 


in this way it is almost impossible to hold them down. 
it would not be the ultima thule of the movement, it would, 


in my opinion, be a good beginning and a great gain if the | 


Senate itself should adopt that rule and carry it out. 
COMMITTER ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Minnesota in his views as to the importance of a budget com- 


appointment of the late Committee on Public Expenditures, 
which brought the chairmen of all the appropriation committees 
into coordination. 


seldom. It never really got started upon the original plan, and | 
the committee was abandoned at this session of Congress. It | 


seems to me it would have been much better to have kept | 


that committee in existence and to have endeavored to carry out 
the original plan. 
would have been influential with the House itself, and the 
House would have organized a similar committee. I am told 
that now they are in process of organizing some committee 
that will bring the chairmen of the various committees prac- 
tically into one organization. 

As it is, we have an Appropriation Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over only about one-fourth, I believe, of the total 
expenditures of the Government. All the rest of the appro- 
priations are handled by special committees, relating to par- 
ticular subjects. It is utterly impossible, therefore, for that 
poe Appropriation Committee to cover the entire sphere of 
action. 

I have made this suggestion with reference to an arbitrary 
reduction. I admit it is rather a crude suggestion. It might be 
preferable for us to revise all the estimates for that year, but 
we would not have the time or the patience to do it, and it 
seems to me that the best way would be to reduce the amount 
arbitrarily by thirty millions or twenty millions or ten millions 
and set the executive department to work upon this problem and 

wait for results. I believe the result would be a substan- 
1 one, and that we would have suggestions and recommenda- 
from the executive department itself which would aid in 
work of efficiency and retrenchment. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another question that has been 
pending before the country for a long time, and that is the ques- 
tion of river transportation. 


eEeR 


inh 


I have no doubt that in time our example | 











Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Nevada will permit me, I 
desire to make one suggestion which I have made heretofore 
when appropriations bills have been up. I think if there was 
some attention paid to it, it might result in a material reduction 
of appropriations. 

The appropriation bills as they come to us are entirely general 
in the subjects matter appropriated for. There is a paragraph 
having half a dozen or a dozen different items mentioned in it, 
with no particular appropriation for each item, but winding up 
with a general appropriation of $5,000,000, we will say, for 
everything embraced in that paragraph, leaving it absolutely 
within the discretion of the departmental officers as to how they 
shall distribute the $5,000,000. 

In addition to the danger of an abuse by the departmental 
ofticers in the distribution of that fund, the particular and 
vital vice of it is this, that Senators, when they come to pass 
upon the question whether or not that $5,000,000 should be ap- 
propriated, have no such division of the particular items and 
the-particular appropriations relating to each item as will en- 
able them to judge whether the appropriation is proper or im- 
proper. 

Now, what is the consequence? I venture the prediction that 
there is not a Senator who will rise on this floor and deny 
that every session he sits here and sees appropriation bills 
passed in a hop, skip, and a jump, with not one-third of the 
bill read, and that he knows nothing about it when it is passed, 
except that it carries a total sum of $100,000,000, perhaps, 
passed here in the space of an hour, and sometimes less time 
than that. 

I say that the difficulty is not that Senators are inattentive 
to duty, but the utter impossibility, when appropriation bills are 
framed in that way, without any specification of the particular 
appropriation for each item, of Senators ascertaining what are 
and what are not proper appropriations. 

This matter has been up several times, and I think the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming himself undertook to say at one time that 
he did not think there was a sufficient specification in these 
bills, and some of us ventured to say to him that in the future 
we would ask that more attention be paid to the specification 
of appropriations for particular subjects, and not to bring in a 
bill in which there is such a generalization that it is an 
possibility for Senators to form an idea whether the 
priations are correct or incorrect. 

As I have stated, by reason of that particular manner of 
framing appropriation bills, Senators are utterly unable to 
judge of them, and that leads to their failure to attempt to judge 
of them. Senators have seen time and again bills carrying 
$100,000,000 passed through this body in less than an hour, and 


im- 
appro- 


| sometimes, I think, in 15 or 20 minutes, and it is because of the 
mittee. We had hoped that that was accomplished by the | 


fact that bills are so framed that it is impossible to judge 
whether or not the items are correctly specified and the appro 


| priations in relation thereto properly graduated. 
But, unfortunately, the committee met but | 


Mr. WARREN. 
for a moment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I am quite generally in harmony with the 
Senator from Georgia, but I call his attention to the fact that 
these bills are made up in another place. They come to this 
body in a made-up form. They go to a commiitee which has 
been carefully selected in the usual way, and that committee, 
or one of its subcommittees, spends days and weeks, sometimes 
months, over each one of the bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They first go to a subcommittee. 

Mr. WARREN, They go to a subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee summons a great many witnesses, has a stenographer, 
and prints and publishes all its hearings. Of course, the Senate 
is too busy to have them all read from the desk, but every bill 
should have, and I think generally does have, not only a brief 
report showing the figures, but also a volume of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings and the hearings before the committee on the 
House side either accompanying it or at the command of every 
Senator. 

On various occasions—and I recall one particular bill, that of 
the Navy—I have, in as many as four different years, insisted 


Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 


that a provision be inserted on this side stipulating that that 
bill should be divided as the Army Dill is, so much for this 
branch, so much for that, so much for pay of officers, and 


divided up otherwise. That provision has always failed in 
other House or has failed in conference. 


the 


Therefore I do not feel that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate is the only one to blame, because, as I 
said, we take these bills as they come from the House. If we 
seek to divide them here, they consider that we are rather 


trespassing upon their prerogative. The bills are made wy in 
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another place. On this side they go to a subcommittee and then 
eome before the general committee, and every Senator who 
brings a bill in here to manage on the floor is ready to answer 
all questions and make all explanations. I think the Senator 
will bear me out in my statement that I have always taken 
pleasure in explaining any bill I may have had in charge, and 
I think other members of the committee have done the same. 
But the fact is that there is a great deal of money appropriated 
for a great many subjects and purpeses, and it is almost beyond 
the time and the energy of the Senate in a short session to con- 
sider every bill item by item here on the floor. However, the 


bills do get very thorough and careful consideration in the 
committee room. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. One word more. The Senator from Nevada 
speaks of the amount of money appropriated, and that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has charge of only about a third of 
the amount. To some extent that is true, but here is the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, we will say. It has the pension appropria- 
tion bill. That bill is simply an enumeration of certain ex- 





. penses which are just the estimates of the department, nothing 


more and nothing less. The money is made payable by law, 
and theyfollow the law. The appropriations for the Post Office 
Department come in largely for salaries, and so forth, and in 
the Army for pay od the officers and men, but the great propor- 
tion of expenses that ge. to the Committee on Appropriations 
covers the sundry civil appropriation bill, which is the omnium 
gatherum of everything, and all deficiencies, and all those sub- 
jects which are supposed to require closer attention. Therefore, 
in my judgment, the important part of what. might call the 
legislative appropriations, where the appropriatio®s and legis- 
lation go together, goes before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say just one word, Mr. President. 
Of course, I recognize the fact that these bills are made up in 
the other House. P 


Mr. WARREN. I do not say that to make any political point 
at all. 

Mr. BACON. No; I am not speaking about that. 

Mr. WARREN. But I wish that at another place they would 
divide up these bills more and thus make them more easily 
understood by Senators who do not serve on appropriating com- 
mittees. 

Mr. BACON. I merely want to say, Mr. President, that I 
recognize the fact that the Senate has a very difficult task to 
perform. I know that frequently these immense bills, carrying 
hundreds of millions of dollars, come here in the last week of 
the session, and it is almost an impossibility—practically it is 
an impossibility—for the Senate committees to give due and 
proper consideration to them. 

It has not been my observation that the committee has had 
extensive hearings upen the appropriation bills. I suppose it 
has been due primarily to the fact that hearings have been had 
in the other House, and, secondly, to the fact that there is no 
time for extensive examination of appropriation bills by the 
Senate. I have heard it stated on the floor by Senators when 
a bill carrying a very large amount of money came here that 
they had not even notice of the fact that the bill was before the 
eommittee. I have not been upon the Appropriations Committee, 
and I am not speaking now of my own knowledge, but I have 
heard others state that it is a practice—I will not say the uni- 
versal practice—but it frequently occurs, due, doubtless, to the 
fact I have mentioned, the short time at the disposition of the 
committee, that the bills are taken up as sent from the sub- 
committee, and the general committee does not consider ok 
bill at all except to adopt as a matter-—— 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no; they are never reported from the | 
subcommittee without coming before the full committee. 

Mr. BACON. I did not say that they did not come before 
the full committee. 


Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt for just a moment? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I will yield to the Senator from Wyom- 
ing, and later to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WARREN. What I wish to say is in reference to the 
allusion to the Senate side accepting the bills and not having 
hearings. It is true that when there is a failure on the other 
side to send us a bill until within the last 24 hours we can not 
have extensive hearings; but taking the bills generally—for 
instance, I will take the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill—I have served on the subcommittee upon 
that bill ever since I was placed on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the shortest time I have ever known to be given to 
that bill has been equal to 8 or 10 days, spent in hearings and 
in taking evidence before the subcommittee, and, to some ex- 
tent, that is true of all the other bills. 

It is lamentably true that we have had at times bills reach 
here at so late a day that some portions had to be taken for 
granted, without hearings, and had to be considered at once. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will recognize the fact, I think, 
that the members of the committee in charge of the bills on the 
floor are generally a little impatient if a Senator even asks 
that the Clerk should read the bill without skipping. It is 
considered to be an unreasonable request if a Senator asks that 
a bill appropriating $150,000,000 be read in full. I do not think 
that can possibly be consistent with a proper examination of a 
bill and a determination as to what are proper appropriations. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I do not desire to trespass upon the time of 
the Senator from Nevada, but I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that taking the naval appropriation bill as an example, 
that bill is made up from the estimates sent in. So it is with 
the agricultural appropriation bill and all the supply bills. 

I have been a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
simce 1898. At that time Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, 
was tie chairman of the committee. There has not been a 
time sinceI have been a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when the Book of Estimates has not been carefully 
examined. The amount for each bureau, the number of clerks, 
and the money to be expended under the direction of that 
bureau is estimated> The estimates have the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy and a general board of naval officers 
convened for the purpose. If a reduction is to be made in one 
of the bureaus, the Bureati of Construction and Repair, or En- - 
gineering, or some other branch of the Navy, it is considered 
before the estimate is made. \_ 

As a general proposition, as the Senator from Georgia says, 2 
bill coming in here may seem to be crude in a measure, yet it 
represents several weeks of study, not only in this body but in 
the other House before it reaches the Senate. We have before 
our committee the hearings in detail before the House com- 
mittee, filling several volumes at the last session of Congress. 
There is the place where the estimates are considered upon 
which the appropriations are based, amd if it is possible to 
reduce an appropriation, the reduction is made in the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair for a dry dock, for instance, or the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, or in the Marine-Hospital Service, 
and it is not a horizontal reduction. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I certainly have no dispo- 
sition to cast any reflection whatever upon the efficiency of our 
Appropriations Committee. I simply contend that there should 
be some organization which would include the chairmen of all 
these committees having charge of appropriation bills to sit in 
judgment wpon the estimates, in the first instance, ascertaining 
what the revenue of the country is likely to be and then deter- 
mining what amount should be assigned to each department, 
and then returning the estimates to the various departments 
with instructions to accommodate their estimates to the amount 
to be actually appropriated. I believe that that, would accom- 


Mr. BACON. Let me make myself clear. I mean to say | plish more beneficial results than the present 


that when the report of the subcommittee comes in the general 
eommittee do not themselves go through the details. Of course 
they accept the work of the subcommittee, but without an ex- 
amination of the items. 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada has the | 
floor. 





sitem. 

Now, Mr. President, I will simply say in ‘extension of my 
remarks that if there is any reduction in the tariff it may re- 
sult in a deficit of revenue. If that is the case, ;we shall have 
to find revenue from some other source, and one off the questions 


which this Congress will have to take up will bé@ what source 
that shall be. I have suggested in the resoluti 
should be a graduated corperation tax, not impo 


that there 
as a vexa- 


Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] | tious tax upon the small corporations now lates for ex- 


is anxious to have an executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Nevada yield, if to anyone? | 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will wait a moment 
until the Chair ascertains if the Senator from Nevada yields. 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield, and to whom? 





istence, but imposed upon those of larger reven 
ing with the size of such revenue. 


be taken up and a great constructive mea 
shall provide for the cooperation of the 


, and increas- 
I also think that the whole question of river regulation should 

passed which 
selentific services 


-of the Government in treating a river as/a whole, from its 
source to its mouth, instead of permitting @ river to be treated 
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as now, by three or four detached services in detached sections, 
and that cooperation should be accomplished in some way be- 
tween the Nation and the States, so that each sovereign would 
do the work within its jurisdiction under common plans de- 
vised and approved by all, and that a large fund should be pro- 
vided for this purpose from the National Treasury of from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually. 

In order to provide for this work we should either save in 
our military expenditures or we should provide another tax, 
such as an increased corporation tax, for which an income tax 
ean later on be substituted when the constitutional amendment 
is adopted. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] desires an executive 
session, and I do not wish to detain the Senate longer. I shall 
to-morrow, at the close of the routine morning business, claim 
its attention with reference to a few questions which I have 
not discussed at this session. 

I simply wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that we have a period of seven months between the present time 
and the regular session in December next; that it will be very 
easy for us, by a legislative declaration regarding a legislative 
program, to determine, first, the questions that we are to act 
upon at this session; second, the questions that our committees 
are to act upon with a view to a report at the regular session ; 
and that we can devote at least four months or five months of 


legislation which ought to have been passed long before this. 

We can easily take a recess during July and August, and that 
will give us five months of legislation, a sufficient time to dis- 
pose of all these important questions. 


POWER OF THE PROGRESSIVES. 


I wish to impress upon the progressives of this body that they 


have the power to organize this body from President pro tem- 


pore down, and that they have the power to lay down a legis- | 


lative program that will cover every one of these existing abuses 
and will cover the retrenchment policy that the country is call- 
ing for. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to know how eight Members of this body can control the 
action of the body? 
based upon? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
its action. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How many? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I say a majority of this body can control 
its action, and control its organization, and that as Democrats 
and progressive Republicans have a common aim—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. A common 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So far as the correction of existing abuses 
is concerned, it is their duty before the country to get together 
in some form and secure a legislative program during the next 
five months that will result in decisive action. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I want to know whether the 
Democrats are in such harmony with those who call themselves 
progressives as that they can agree upon legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I want to know whether the pro- 
gressives are in harmony with the Democrats or the Democrats 
are in harmony with the progressives. Those are important 
questions. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say as far as the Democrats are 
concerned that almcst everything that is urged in this resolu- 
tion is covered by their platform. I assume that the Democrats 
are going to stand by their platform, and I assume that the 
Democratic Party is a progressive party. 

Now, we know from the utterances of the progressive Re- 
publicans at this Congress and at previous Congresses and upon 
the stump and in publications what their views are upon these 
great questions, and I believe that they are in substantial har- 
mony with us except upon the question of the tariff. The pro- 
gressive Republicans believe in the protective principle whilst 
the Democrats do not, but as they both believe in a practical 
reduction of the excessive duties of the tariff they can certainly 
unite in action upon that subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. So the Senator thinks—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So I think the whole subject of pro- 
gressive reform is before a body capable of dealing with it, a 
majority of whom are in sympathy with it, and only require 
time in order to crystallize it into the legislation of the country. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to know whether the Democrats are going to move toward 
those who call themselves progressive Republicans or are the 
progressive Republicans going to move into the Democratic 
camp in order to accomplish this object. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not much concerned about the form 
of accomplishment. All I want to do is to see the thing accom- 
plished; and I assume that the men who are mtent upon this 
reform—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the 
the progressive camp? 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). Are not so fastidious about 
the form of erganization as to prevent them from voting for a 
good thing when they see it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator from Nevada then feel 
that it might be that he would move into the progressive Re- 
publican camp? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
Mr. HEYBURN. 
ratic camp? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Not at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How far are they from the Democratic 
camp now? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I believe they have hopes of carrying 
with them the entire Republican Party. I believe myself that 
a majority of the Republican Party of the country are with the 
progressive Republicans to-day. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HEYBURN. With them in what way? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Occupants of 


Senator be willing to go into 


No. 


So they would then move into the Demo- 
ec 


the 


Sa el 
galleries will 


| refrain from demonstrations, either of approval or disapproval. 
those seven months beneficially to this work of cleaning up the | 


Mr. HEYBURN. With them in what way? 
Senator mean, may I ask him? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With them in their views regarding the 
correction of existing abuses. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a broad question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In reforms in legislation and reforms in 
administration I believe the majority of the Republican Party 
are with the progressive Republicans. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How would the Senator—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not believe that there is more than 
a fourth of the people—I can not believe that there is even 


What does the 


|} a fourth of the people—of the United States who stand for 


reaction. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator says again that he believes 
Is it the kind of reform I men- 
tioned a little while ago, that they would turn their backs upon 
the principles that they had professed and march the other way 
from them? Is that reform? I will leave that to be answered. 
I do not want it answered by—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not undertaking now to answer the 
refining definition made by the Senator from Idaho upon the 
subject of reform. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
east and going west. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All I say is that there is no reason why 
good men should not unite upon a good thing when it is m 
sented for legislation, and that all the discussion about the 
form and the courtesies and etiquette of the method of their 
getting together is entirely irrelevant. I do not 
propose to enter into that. 

Now, Mr. President, I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
a letter from myself to Hon. CHamMp CLARK upon these ques- 
tions so far as relates to the action of the Democratic Party 
at this session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


It represents the difference between going 


For my part 


Is there objection? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, we are falling into a bad 
habit here of printing as a part of our proceedings letters 
written by people in another branch, and speeches made. I ob- 


ject to printing the letter. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a letter written by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] to a gentleman in 
branch, the Chair understands. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. It was written by me. 
Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator desires his letter-press copy to 
be made a part of the Recorp? I have no objection. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. No objection is heard to the print- 
ing of the letter in the Recorp, and it is so ordered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE 
CONGKESS 
CHAMP 


the 


otner 


PROGRAM OF THE FIRST SESSION OF 
-LETTER OF HON, FRANCIS G. 
CLARK. 


THE SIXTY 
NEWLANDS, OF NEVADA, 


COND 
TO WON, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Washington, D. C., March 15, 1911. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CiarK: The extra session 


is now approaching; the 
House is Democratic, the Senate and the Executive Department are 
Republican. Under this condition of divided responsibility the ques 


tion arises as to what policy the Democratic Party shall pursue It 
has already been practically determined that the House will take up, 
in addition to the reciprocity treaty, the tariff; and the question is, 
whether it will take up other matters of reform and constructive legis- 
lation, and, with a view thereto, select the committees necessary to the 
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consideration of such measures. The Senate will probably follow the 
lead of the House in this particular. 

I hope, therefore, that it will mot be regarded as intrusive ff I, in 
common with other Democrats, venture a few suggestions on this score, 
as the question is of the highest importance to Democracy generally. 


DEMOCRATIC DUTY. 


It seems to me that it is incumbent upon the Democratic Party, 
because of its victory at the last election, to indicate decisively to the 
country, by specific bilis ‘to be passed through the House of Repre- 
sentatives, what it proposes to do if imtrusted with complete power 
in 1912. The voters in the next campaign will rely more upon our 
performance than upon our promise, and we should therefore during 
the extra session and ‘the next session crystallize into legislation, so 
far as we can, the pledges which we have made in our platform. 


THE REFORM MEASURES. 


The reform measures relate principally to the three branches of 
interstate commerece—interstate ‘transpertation, or the railroads ; inter- 
state trade, or the trusts; and interstate exchange, or banking. 

With reference to interstate transportation the Democrats have sup- 
ported all the various measures amendatory of the ‘interstate commerce 
act which ‘have been passed. So far as legislation is concerned the 
transportation question may be regarded as adjusted, for an adminis- 
trative commission, which has the confidence of the public has been 
created, with full powers for that purpose, and it will stand as a 
quasi-judicial tribunal to do justice to the shippers and the public on 
one side and to the common carriers on the other. 

All of Fg gre requirements on the transportation question have 
been compl with except those relating to a ‘valuation of the physical 
properties and to the control of steck and bond issues of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce. The Democratic Party should pass a 
bill embracing these ‘subjects, and in order to accomplish this it will 
be necessary for the House to appoint its Committee on Commerce. 

Outside of this there is some desirable legislation upon the subject 
of holding companies, which may well be passed in connection with the 
transportation question. 

In erder to combine numerous State railrouds into a great interstate 
system it has become the custom of the railroads to organize holding 
companies under the Jews of a le State, in whose iegisiation the 
other States comprised within the read system have no participation. 
Tt seems ‘to me ‘that in railroad corporate organization we should pur- 
sue, so far ms practicable, the Federal system which prevails in gov- 
ernment, and that if it is necessary to unionize State railroads for the 
purpose of creating an interstate system of transportatien, it should be 
done through the organization of national holding companies created 
under a national law, in tthe of which all the States interested 
can participate, instead of under a te law in the legislation of which 
only the people of a 7 State can participate. We will thus, whilst 
preserving our State railroads as corporate units, relying upon their 
respective States for their organization and powers, be able to fed- 
2 ze them under a Federal Jaw for interstate purposes. ‘The stock 
and bond issues of such holding companies, of course, should be subject 
to the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


INTERSTATE TRADE, OR THE TRUSTS. 


The interstate commerce act for the regulation of railroads and the 
antitrust act for the prohibition of trusts were passed about the same 
time. The administration of the former was given to a quasi judicial 
board; the administration of the latter was given to the Attorney 
General's office. After about 23 years of operation, through a gradual 
guiation of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce has practically been accomplished and a system of coopera- 
tion is being brought about between the national commission and the 
‘various State commissions tending to insure harmony of action in the 
regulation of railroads by the States and the Nation, each within its 
jurisdiction; the former over purely State commerce, and the latter 
over interstate commerce. 

The administration of ‘the antitrust act, on the contrary, has been 
Jame and hal , changing with the shifting incumbents of the Attor- 
ney General's ce, and according to the requirements of political ex- 
igencies. As a result, practically no progress has been made in the con- 
trol of the trusts; and whilst a few suits have been prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful result and others are now in process of prosecution, there exist 
to-day over 800 trust organizations of enermous capitalizatien prac- 
tically without regulation or control. Experience should teach us that 
avith reference to interstate ‘trade a commission or board should be or- 
ganized, similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with powers 
of investigation, of.condemnation, and of recommendation, and with a 
view, whilst preserving the good arising from commercial combination, 
to curing tke pernicious practices connected therewith. Such legisla- 
‘tion should intiude among the powers of the commission the power, 
Spon complaint or {ts own initiative, to inquire into the organization 
of all corporations engaged in interstate trade, and upon finding that 
any such organization is unlawful under the terms of the antitrust act, 
to call upon the Attorney General to prosecute the same. 

The interstate trade commission should have a power similar to 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission of appearing in litigation 
by its own counsel. 

Such legislation should also include the additional remedies declared 
for in our last platform, namely, the prevention of the duplication of 
directors among competing corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
a license system lica to corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce and control a —- reentage of the preducts in which they 
respectively deal, and proh biting the control by such corporations of 
more than a certain percentage the total amount of any product con- 
sumed in the United States; and also legislation compelling such 
licensed corporations to sell to all purchasers in all parts of the coun- 
try on the same terms, after making allowance for the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Sagrede Caart upon the pening canee IT cack cont tt 

u urt upon the mg cases. such combinations are held 
to be legal, the onaniation at their prices and penctions becomes a 
public gy & it they are held to illegal, then there should be 
some law which, while permitting large capitalization ani the owner- 
a? of many —- by a single corporation in interstate trade, 
wil public from the abuses a t upon such large 
the oppression exercised by it 
INTERSTATE EXCHANGE, OR BANKING. 

Interstate exchange is as much a part of interstate commerce as inter- 


state and any bank, whether national 

is engaged in interstate exchange is o> wationdl Nees 

alana banks have forgotten e function—that of ex- 
have been turned over to the aid of promotion and specula- 


tion. Sufficient reserves, particularly in the case of State banks, hayo 
not been required, nor has the proper relation between the capital of 
the banks and their obligations been established. Adequate provision 
has not been made for the mutual protection of the depositors in the 
banks and for mutual safeguards against bank runs and panics. Our 
see calls for legislation upon this subject, and all the commercia| 
anks of the country engaged in interstate exchange as well as State 
exchange are necessarily subject to the control of the national as well 
as the State sovereignties, each acting within its jurisdiction, the one 
over interstate exchange and the other over State exchange. : 

The repeated bank panics, with their attendant breaks in the ex- 
change of commodities between sections, communities, and individua)s 
are as intolerable as would be the breaks in transportation of grent 
interstate railway systems, caused by cutting out a section of track 
here or ‘the destruction of a bridge there or by other obstacles impeding 
the movement of trains and of freight and passengers. There exists no 
greater necessity for these constant breaks in exchange than there does 
for similar breaks in transportation. The practice would be regarded 
as iniquitous which could, without the right of the Nation to intervene 
impede ‘the movement of crops by destruction of portions of the railway 
tracks or by piling up the railway cars of the country in New Yori 
and using them there for warehouses imstead of for transportation 
And yet this has been permitted with reference to the reserves of the 
country banks, whose cash deposits in New York have been tied up in 
promotion and speculation in such a way as to prevent their return {> 
the various communities when needed for the movement of the crops. 

The ‘first thing, therefore, that it would be well to do is to secure 
the depositors and relieve them of ——-, by compelling banks 
to maintain capital and reserves fairly pr ed to their obliga- 
tions ; and also by providing for a system of mutual protection, under 
which the reserves can be summoned to the point of danger and used 
for the relief of embarrassing situations. Im this legislative work it 
would be well to federalize the system of banking, just as we have 
federalized the system of transportation, by o ing in each State 
a national reserve association, which all the banks of such States, 
both national and State, engaged in interstate exchange, shall be the 
stockholders, and to which shall be transferred the note-issuing func- 
tions now enjoyed by the national banks, with powers of emergency 
circulation upon proper security. Such reserve associations shouli! 
have powers of investigation of the banks constituting the membership, 
and there should be some method devised for the prompt payment « 
the depositors of any insolvent bank, a member of the association, by 
the taking over of its assets and the payment of its liabilities by the 
association. Such reserve associations should be federalized throuch 
an annual convention at —— of the dents thereof, with 
— to select eight members a national king commission, to 
e authorized by law, one from each judicial circuit, who, together 
with seven others, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Postmaster General, the Attorney General, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and three others to be appointed by the President, would 
constitute a national banking commission, advisory in character both 
to the President and to Co and with powers of investigation 
and of recommendation as to legisiation. Through the action of such 
a banki commission the evolution of bank regulation would be 
accomplished in the same gradual and effective manner as has been 
accomplished in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding railways. 

Thus we would unite the national and State banks within the border 
of each State in a purely State association for mutual protection and 
efficiency, and would then federalize the State associations through 
the organization of a national council or commission at Washington. 
Such a Federal system, patterned after our National Government, 
would, without interfering with the powers of the State over purely 
State commerce or State exchange, give to the National Government 
full regulation and control of interstate exchange. 


A BUDGET COMMITTEE. 


In this connection it would be well to establish a budget committee 
of which at least one-half should be composed of the chairmen of the 
various appropriation committees of the House. ‘Such organization 
should have in view cooperation with the Committee on Public Ix 
— by the Senate and with the commission of economy est: 
ished by the executive department, with a view to adapting cover 
mental expenses to the national income and apportioning such incon 
to the various services and departments in guch a way as to secure thic 
most eflicient and economical administration at the least expense. 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENSE. 


It might be well to declare by law that the of the Military 
and Naval Establishments should be cut down to $100,000,000 annually 
each, and in this connection a comparatively free hand should be given 
to the military and naval boards, respectively, to postpone or eliminate 
expenditures already authorized by law, thus applying the best energie 
ef these boards to economical a efficient adm ation. 

In connection with our Naval t we can maintain our 
platform assurances as to a merchant marine and an adequate Navy by 
providing that the present Navy should be made seeeeenate and 
self-sustaining by the construction of an auxiliary Navy to be used in 
aid of the fighting ships in time of war and in establishing new routes 
of commerce through lease to shipping companies in times of peace, wit) 
such accompanying organization of our training schools and Naval It 
serves as will man the auxiliary — for of commerce in time 
of peace and train them for use in time of ‘war. 

Such legislation should involve the emperety diminution of the con 
struction of fighting ships and the su tion of auxiliary ships, and 
should be accompanied also by free entry to American registry of a!! 
ships, wherever constructed. 


CONSERVATION OF WATERWAYS. 


It would be well for us to carry eut the pledges of our platform r 
garding the conservation of our na’ resourees and internal develop- 
ment, as well as the specific instructions of our platform for the “ im- 
mediate adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for improving 
every water course in the Union which is justified by the needs ©! 
commerce, and to secure, where practicable, the connection of the Great 
Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf through the Miss‘: 
sippl River and the tivers with each other by artificial canals, 

the view of : a system of inland waterways to be navi- 

ted by vessels of standard draft”; and also securing the coordina 
ion = SS of the bp mee ——— with peter: 
Ways in one ‘or purpose of aiding completion of such 
+e Se and the creation of a fund ample for 
continuous work, which be conducted under the direction of a 
commission of experts, 


to be authorized by law.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 
It would also be well to take measures to carry out our platform re- . E s : 
garding the Philippines by declaring the Nation’s purpose to recognize Executive nominati : f Si f 


NOMINATIONS 

























ly I. 
their independence soon as a stable government can be established 
and by taking measures to secure a neutralization of the islands by RO i \ 
treaty with other powers, and by throwing open the trade of the Phil- 
ippines to all countries, without preference to ourselves, just as we are COA 
demanding that the “ open door” shall be maintained as to Manchuria. ; : 7 ' ; . 
In doing this we should have regard fer our obligations to humanity Second Lieut. Robert C. Garrett, : t ; 
by actual appropriation for the industrial and Sees Ses g of | first lieutenan rom hb 1 
the Filipino people, without resorting to the concealments hitherto em Oe iin nae = 
ployed through favored entrance of Philippine products to the American m Owen, pr “ ole oa 
markets to the injury of our custems duties. Second Lieut. Guy B. Lawr Xs 
Gs . antamne . Afay ‘7 | 
COMMITTER ORGANIZATION. _ feutenant from March Li, J 
In order to consider the reform and constructive measures above | Pade, promoted. 
referred to, as well as other matters contained in our platform, such as Second Lieut. Carl A. Lohr, Coa \r 
publicity of campafgn contributions, the extension of agricultural, | }jentenant from March 11. 1911 ‘ 
mechanical, and industrial edneation, etc., it will be necessary to or ; S . 


‘ 


: - pat , WH om ? 

ize the committees of the House applicable to such subjects. This arawell, promoted. hie 
does not necessarily imply that during the extra session we should Second Lieut. Laurence T. Wal ; 
take up general legislation outside of the reciprocity treaty and t! be first lientenant from March 11, 1911. vies 

tariff, but it does give the Democratic Party the opportunity pari pasu B. Taylor. vr ; 

with the work of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and ae ly+or, ve moted, = ' 
whilst the measures passed by the House are pending in the Senate Second Lieut. Samuel H. Tilghman, Coast Artillery 
for the long and deliberate consideration always attendant upon legis- | he first Heutenant from March 11 111 vice | 
lation there, to theroughly investigate the questions referred to and to 


Poe , . r ,* . } 

frame the legislation which can be urged later on at the regular ses- | Brainerd Taylor, promoted. 
sion. We will thus enter upon the regular session in December next Second Lieut. Otto H. Sehrader, Coast Artillery C 
with our measures fully shaped for immediate consideration, and will | first lieutenant from Mareh 11, 1911, vice First L 
be enabled to bring the regular session to a close in time for a full ~~ ‘ : 
consideration of Democratic policies at the national convention and in | 3. G. Hanna, promoted. 
the campaign following. Second Lieut. Creedy C. Sheppard, det “i as firs 

With your permission I will send this letter to the Democratic Mem- | jn the Ordnance Department. to be fit lieutet t fro M \ 
bers of the House and Senate, in the hope that it may bring out other | ; agit pyar. a fant, Fonsi nit 
sugeestions on these Itnes. 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richard P. Win , promote 

In view of the decided trend toward Democratte success, it is of more | Second Lieut. Howard T. Clark, Coa Artillery Cory » | 
importance that we should debate among ourselves these serfous ques- | 


; irst lieutenant from Marc 1911, vice First Lieut. Cre 
tions than that we should debate them with our antagonists, and it a . li ne ant fro! , March 11, it, Fit cas 
seems to me of great importance that some method of conference should | ©- Sheppard, whose detail in the Ordnance Department was « 


be established between the Democrats of the House and the Senate | tinued from March 11, 1911. 
regarding them. | 


Ag . . ‘ | Second Lieut. Halstead P. Councilman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Very sincerely, yours, Faancis G. NEWLANDS. | 4. be first lieutenant from March 11. 1911. vice First Lieut. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. To-morrow at the elose of the morning Avery J. Cooper, promoted. 
business, if an opportunity offers, I will continue this discussion | Second Lieut. Arthur H. Doig, Coast Artill 
upon matters which I have not yet touched. ; | first lieutenant fronr March 11, 1911, vice Fir 
| Geere, promoted. 
| 
| 


Second Lieut. Robert E. Guthrie, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George 


sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an | L. Wertenbaker, promoted. 

amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall | Second Lieut. William R. Nichols, Coast Artillery Corps, to 

be elected by the people of the several States. be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Walter 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from | C. Baker, promoted. 

Illinois desires to move an executive session. I wish to say Second Lieut. Paul H. Herman, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 

just a word before the motion is made in regard to the matter | first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George 

which is now before the Senate—that is, House joint resolu- | P. Hawes, ir., promoted. 

tion 39. I very much desire to have a day fixed for a vote upon | Second Lieut. Oscar C. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps, be 

the joint resolution and the amendment, and not so much for | first lieutenant from Mareh 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richard 

the convenience of the Senator who has the measure in charge | I. McKenney, promoted. 

as for the convenience of Senators who are compelled to be Second Lieut. Frank S. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 

away to some extent from time to time. I have had a number | first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles 

of requests from Senators on both sides of the Chamber that a | A. Clark, promoted. 

day be fixed far in advance, so that there ean be no doubt Second Lieut. Kelley B. Lemmon, Coast Artillery Corps, to 

about all having an opportunity to be here without incon- | be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James 

venience. In view of that, I am going to ask that June 1 be | M. Fulton, promoted. 

fixed. | Second Lieut. William S. Fulton, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
I ask unanimous consent to the effect that we take up this first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charlies 

joint resolution June 1, together with all amendments which | E. Wheatley, promoted. 

may be submitted, and vote upon the amendments and the | Second Lieut. Thomas O. Humphreys, Coast Artillery Corps, 

joint resolution during that legislative day. to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho requests | William Paterson, promoted. 

unanimous consent that upon the Second Lieut. Edwin F. Barlow, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
Mr. HEYBURN. I object, Mr. President. be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. F 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Chair will | Biscoe, promoted. 

not finish the statement. Second Lieut. Donald M. Ashbridge, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator is through—— be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. I 
Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Of course, objection is made | rence C. Crawford, promoted. 

and it is not debatable, but I desire to say just a word, Unless Second Lieut. Hollis Le R. Muller, Coast Artillery Corps 

a time is agreed upon we will be compelled to consider the joint | be first lieutenant from Mareh 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Wad 

resolution more at length than we have been doing, and I hope | H. Carpenter, promoted. 

that those who are moving to-day for an adjournment will move| Second Lieut. Eli E. Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, t 

only for an adjournment unti! to-morrow. Is that the purpose? | first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Wil! 
Mr. CULLOM. It is my purpose, as far as I am concerned, | M. Colvin, detached from his proper command under the 

to have a session to-morrow. visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
Mr. BORAH. That is right. Second Lieut. Charles T. Richardson, Coast Artillery Co 


to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lie 

SSS Cae John L. Holcombe, detached from his proper command und 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1 

sideration of executive business. Second Lieut. Homer R. Oldfield, Coast Artillery Corps, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the | first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. 7 

consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in | Duncan, detached from his proper command under th: 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock | visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Second Lieut. Norton M. Beardslee, Coast Artillery Corps, t 


t ry 


Tuesday, May 16, 1911, at 2 o’eclock p. m. be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut, ¥’ 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 
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W. Torney, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. William C. Whitaker, Coast Artillery Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Joseph 
J. Grace, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. James A. Brice, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Walter 
J. Biittgenbach, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Maj. Henry C. Hodges, jr., Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
lieutenant colone] from May 10, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Nat P. 
Phister, Thirtieth Infantry, who died May 9, 1911. 

Capt. John H. Wholley, Second Infantry, to be major from 
May 9, 1911, vice Maj. Earl C. Carnahan, Eleventh Infantry, 
detailed as paymaster on that date. 

Capt. Peter Murray, unassigned, to he major from May 10, 
1911, vice Maj. Henry ©. Hodges, jr., ‘twenty-second Infantry, 
promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from May 12, 1911. 


William Calvin Kennerdell Berlin, of Colorado. 
John Francis Dunshie, of Louisiana. 
Lawrence Augustus Felder, of Georgia. 
Franklin Jennings Gilson, jr., of Texas. 
Verdo Benjamin Gregory, of Oregon. 
Thomas Finlie Miller, of Kentucky. 

Daniei Cook Moor, of Ohio. 

John Larrabee Pomeroy, of California. 
Willard DeForest Preston, of New York. 
Alfred Richards, of the District of Columbia. 
George William Roberts, of Washington. 
Frank Elmore Thompson, of Ohio. 

Theodore H. Weisenburg, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Edwin Butts, of Washington. 
Frederick Tanquary Hyde, of Washington. 
Augustus Edward Gerhardt, of Washington. 
Eugene Robert Hochstetter, jr., of Tennessee. 
Thomas Boone Victor Keene, of Indiana. 
Frederick Henry Newberry, of Michigan. 
Theodore Stanley Proxmire, of Illinois. 
Emil Henry Webster, of Michigan. 

Rollin Curtis Winslow, of Michigan. 

Sharles William Tooker, jr., of Missouri. 
Ralph Leroy Thompson, of Missouri. 

Arthur Henry Sewing, of Missouri. 

Eugene Tawner Senseney, of Missouri. 
Major Gabriel Seelig, of Missouri. 

Clive Douglas Scott, of Missouri. 

Adolph George Schlossstein, of Missouri. 
Gerhardt Herman Raithel, of Missouri. 
Virgil Loeb, of Missouri. 

Albert Frederick Koetter, of Missouri. 
Albert Henry Hamel, of Missouri. 

Walter Fischel, of Missouri. 

John McHale Dean, of Missouri. 

George William Cale, jr., of Missouri. 
Orville Harry Brown, of Missouri. 

Richard Shepard Bryan, of Missouri. 
Judson Daland, of Pennsylvania. 

Clarence Payne Franklin, of Pennsylvania. 
Randle Crater Rosenberger, of Pennsylvania. 
Elijah Hollingsworth Siter, of Pennsylvania. 
William Merrick Sweet, of Pennsylvania. 
John Ryan Forst, of Pennsylvania. 

Ross Vernet Patterson, of Pennsylvania. 
Alfred Reginald Allen, of Pennsylvania. 
Edward John Gillespie Beardsley, of Pennsylvania. 
David Hendricks Bergey, of Pennsylvania. 
John Berton Garnett, of Pennsylvania. 
John Thomas Carpenter, of Pennsylvania, 
Walter Stewart Cornell, of Pennsylvania. 
Nathaniel Gildersleeve, of Pennsylvania. 
John Howard Jopson, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Francis Nassau, of Pennsylvania. 
George William Norris, of Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin Franklin Royer, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Godwin Jennings, of Michigan. 
Hugo Abraham Freund, of Michigan. 
Philip Mills Jones, of 
Herbert Williams Allen, of California. 


Frank Benton Carpenter, of California. 
Walter Stanborough Sutton, of Kansas. 
Roger Bernard Brewster, of Missouri, 
Harold Philipp Kuhn, of Missouri. 
John Gardner Hayden, of Missouri. 
Minford Armour Hanna, of Missouri, 
Logan Clendening, of Missouri. 

Harry Nathaniel Mayo, of Utah. 

John Francis Sharp, of Utah. 

Thomas Arthur Flood, of Utah. 
Thomas Peterson Lloyd, of Louisiana, 
Frank Winders, of Ohio. 

Arthur Clarence Strachauer, of Minnesota. 
William West Grant, of Colorado. 
Archibald MacLaren, of Minnesota. 
Alexander Robert Colvin, of Minnesota, 
Harry Parks Ritchie, of Minnesota. 
Wesley Wilbur Beckett, of California, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Stephen W. Wallace and 

Robert A. White. 

Asst. Surg. Egbert Mackenzie to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy from the 28th day of December, 1910, upon 
the completion of three years’ service as an assistant surgeon. 

Acting Asst. Surg. Edward E. Woodland and Penlie B. Led- 
better (the latter a citizen of North Carolina) to be assistant 
surgeons in the Navy from the 4th day of May, 1911, to fill 
vacancies. 

Lieut. Commander George G. Mitchell to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 9th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Joseph K. Taussig, an additional number in grade, to 
be a lieutenarit commander in the Navy from the 4th day of 
March, 1911, with the officer next below him. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George B. Wright to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to bedieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

George B. Wright and 

William H. Booth. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Ervin A. McMillan to be a pay- 
master in the Navy from the ist day of January, 1910, to fill a 
vacancy. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 29th day of December, 1910, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as machinists: 

Walter S. Falk, 

John P. Richter, 

Charles Franz, and 

Frank O. Wells. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Charles 8. Millington, of New York, to be assistant treasurer 
of the United States at New York, N. Y., in place of George S. 
Terry, deceased. 

SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Henry L. Stimson, of New York, to be Secretary of War, vice 

Jacob M. Dickinson, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 


ARKANSAS, 


E. N. Collett to be postmaster at Huttig, Ark., in place of 
James U. Brown, removed. 
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IDAHO. 


Daniel J. Featherston to be postmaster at Bovill, Idaho. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 


MINNESOTA. 


W. D. Jubert to be postmaster at Litchfield, Minn., in place of 
Charles H. Strobeck, deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


John H. Dunmire to be postmaster at Kennett, Mo., in place 
of George T. Dunmire. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1911. 

William H. Yancey to be postmaster at La Belle, Mo., in 
place of William H. Yancey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 29, 1910. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Austin A. Ball to be postmaster at Farmington, N. Mex., in 
place of James T. Fay, removed. 








1911. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Caroline Kittle to be postmaster at New Durham, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1910, 
NEW YORK. 
John Maddock, jr., to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. Y., in 
place of Ambrose C. Montross, removed. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Robert G. Morris to be postmaster at Hollis, Okla., in place 
of William O. Allison, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Thomas E. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Midway, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
William G. Murdock to be postmaster at Milton, Pa., in 


place of Robert E. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1911. 


Reese M. Tubbs to be postmaster at Shickshinny, Pa., in 
place of Reese M. Tubbs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

TEXAS. 

E. C. Wells to be postmastef at Jasper, Tex. 
presidential January 1, 1911. 

VIRGINIA. - 

A. P. Calfee to be postmaster at Basic City, Va., in place 
of Walter S. Hunter, deceased. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bert Mills to be postmaster at Oroville, Wash., in place of 

John F. Samson, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Cc. L. Evans to be postmaster at Benwood, W. Va., in place 


of Carrie Newton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 11, 
1910. 


Office became 


WYOMING, 


Ida Fowkes to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wyo., in place 
of Ida Fowkes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1909. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 15, 1911. 
District JUDGE. 


Charles F. Clemons, to be United States district judge of 
Hawaii. 


Curer JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CoURT OF HAWAII. 


Alexander G. M. Robertson to be chief justice of the supreme 
court of Hawaii. 


ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
James A. Fowler to be assistant to the Attorney General. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Charles W. Cobb to be Assistant Attorney General for the 
Interior Department. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER. 
Charles 8S. Millingten to be assistant treasurer at New York. 
RBGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
James C. Napier to be Register of the Treasury, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Charles H. Watts to be colonel. 

Lieut, Col. Frank A. Edwards to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Hoel S. Bishop to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col, Edwin P. Andrus to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col, Frederick W. Sibley to be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Homer W. Wheeler to be colonel. 
Lieut, Col. John F. Guilfoyle te be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. Matthias W. Day to be colonel. 

Maj. Joseph A. Gaston to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Henry L. Ripley to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. James B, Erwin to’be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. George H. Morgan to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Daniel H. Boughton to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Franklin O. Johnson to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Lloyd M, Brett to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Augustus C. Macomb to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Thomas J. Lewis to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Augustus P. Blocksom to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Hugh L. Scott to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Loyd 8. McCormick to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Jacob G, Galbraith to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Horatio G. Sickel to be lieutenant colonel. 
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Herbert J. Slocum to be lieutenant colonel. 

William J. Nicholson to be lieutenant colonel, 

Fred W. Foster to be lieutenant colonel. 

Edwin P. Brewer to be lieutenant colonel. 

Henry J. Goldman to be lieutenant colonel. 

Charles H. Grierson to be lieutenant colonel, 

George L. Byram to be major. 

Charlies W. Farber to be major. 

Selah R. H. Tompkins to be major. 

Sedgwick Rice to be major. 

Arthur Thayer to be major. 

John T. Haines to be major. 

John T. Nance to be major. 

Charles GC, Walcutt, jr., to be major. 

Peter E. Traub to be major. 

Jesse McI. Carter to be major. 

Malvern-Hill Barnum to be major. 

Letcher Hardeman to be major. 

Edmund 8. Wright to be major. 

William H. Hay to be major. 

Stephen H. Elliott to be major. 

John M. Jenkins to be major. 

P. D. Lochridge to be major. 

Nathaniel F. McClure to be major. 

William C. Rivers to be major. 

Ellwood W. Evans to be major. 

Robert G. Paxton to be major. 

George O. Cress to be major. 

James B. Hughes to be major. 

Robert A. Brown to be major. 

Willard A, Holbrook to be major. 

Lewis M. Keebler to be major. 

Robert E. L. Michie to be major. 

Lieut. John 8. Fair to be captain. 

Lieut. Robert J. Reaney to be captain. 

Lieut. Sherrard Coleman to be captain. 

Lieut. William F. Herringshaw to be captain, 

Lieut. Joseph A. Baer to be captain. 

Lieut. Frank O. Whitlock to be captain. 

Lieut. Charles F. Martin to be captain. 

Lieut. Robert E. Wood to be captain. 

Lieut. Willis V. Morris to be captain. 

Lieut. Walter 8. Grant to be captain. 

Lieut. Charles M. Wesson to be captain. 

Lieut. Morton C. Mumma to be captain, 

Lieut. Frank P, Amos to be captain. 

Lieut. Julian A. Benjamin to be captain, 

Lieut. John Watson to be captain. 

Lieut. Samuel R. Gleaves to be captain. 

Lieut. Lewis S. Morey to be captain. 

Lieut. James Goethe to be captain. 

Albert B. Deckery to be first lieutenant, 

Henry E. Mitchell to be first lieutenant. 

Edmund L. Zane to be first lieutenant. 

Charles McH. Eby to be first lieutenant. 

William H. Cowles to be first lieutenant. 

William A. McCain to be first lieutenant. 

1d Lieut. John K. Herr to be first lieutenant. 

Philip H. Sheridan to be first lieutenant. 

Joseph F. Taulbee to be first lieutenant. 

Harry L. Hodges to be first lieutenant. 

Victor S. Foster to be first lieutenant. 

Oscar Foley to be first lieutenant. 

Frederick D. Griifith, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Emmet R. Harris to be first lieutenant. 

John C. Pegram to be first lieutenant. 

Thomas A. Rothwell to be first lieutenant. 

11 Lieut. Thomas E. Cathro to be first lieutenant. 

1d Lieut. B. R. Warner McCabe to be first lieutenant. 

1d Lieut. James B. Henry, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Col. Eli D. Hoyle to be colonel. 

Col. Granger Adams to be colonel. 

Col. Edwin St. J. Grebie to be colonel. 

Col. Charles G. Treat to be colonel. 

Col. David J Rumbough to be colonel. 

John EK. McMahon to be lieutenant colonel. 

Edward A. Millar to be lieutenant colonel, 

John Conklin to be lieutenant colonel. 

Samuel D. Sturgis to be lieutenant colonel. 

Lucien G. Berry to be lieutenant colonel. 

William J. Snow to be major. 

George G. Gatley to be major. 

Le Roy S. Lyon to be major. 

Tiemann N. Horn to be major. 


1d Lieut. 


nd Lieut. 


1d Lieut. 
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Capt. Charles P. Summerall to be major. First Lieut. Owen G. Collins to be captain. 
Capt. Dwight FE. Aultman, unassigned, to be major. First Lieut. Adam F. Casad to be captain. 
Capt. William M. Cruikshank to be major. First Lieut. John BE. Munroe to be captain. 
Capt. Otho W. B. Farr to be major. First Lieut. Myron §. Crissy to be captain. 
lirst Lieut. Joseph F. Barnes to be captain. First Lieut. Walter K. Wilson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Dennis H. Currie to be captain. First Lieut. John P. Terrell to be captain. 
First Lieut. Beverly F. Browne to be captain. First Lieut. Malcolm P. Andruss to be captain. 
First Lieut. Raymond 8. Pratt to be captain. First Lieut. Offnere Hope to be captain. 
; First Lieut. Alden F. Brewster to be captain. First Lieut. Frane Lecoeq to be captain. 
+ l'irst Lieut. Edward H. De Armond to be captain, First Lieut. John O’Neil to be captain. 
First Lieut. William P. Ennis to be captain. First Lieut. Carl E. Wiggin to be captain. 
First Lieut. Norton E. Wood to be captain. First Lieut. Glen F. Jenks to be captain. 
First Lieut. Albert 8. Fuger to be captain. First Lieut. Edmund T. Weisel to be captain. 
First Lieut. William N. Michel to be captain. First Lieut. Clarence B. Ross to be captain. 
First Lieut. Ernest S. Wheeler to be captain. First Lieut. Richard H. Jordan to be captain. 
First Lieut. Thomas W. Hollyday to be captain. First Lieut. William S. Bowen to be captain. 
First Lieut. John B. W. Corey to be captain. First Lieut. John M. Page to be captain. 
First Lieut. Marlborough Churchill to be captain. First Lieut. Samuel C. Cardwell to be captain. 
First Lieut. William F. Jones to be captain. First Lieut. James B. Taylor to be captain. 
Second Lieut. John G. Tyndall to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Brainerd Taylor to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Alfred L. P. Sands to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Guy B. G. Hanna to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. George, jr., to be first lieutenant. First Lieut, Richard P. Winslow to be captain. 
§ Second Lieut. Charles W. Harlow to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Avery J. Cooper to be captain. 
a Second Lieut. Harold 8. Naylor to be first lieutenant. ~ First Lieut. Frank Geere to be captain. 
a Second Lieut. William H. Rucker to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. George L, Wertenbaker to be captain. 
ii Second Lieut. William H. Shepherd to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Walter C. Baker to be captain. 
Bi Second Lieut. Marshall G. Randol to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. George P. Hawes, jr., to be captain. 
: Second Lieut. John N. Greely to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Richard I. McKenney to be captain, 
Second Lieut. Webster A. Capron to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Charles A. Clark to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Thomas D. Sloan to be first lieutenant. First Lieut, James M. Fulton to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Frederick M. Barrows to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Charles E. Wheatley to be captain. 
Second Lieut. William E. Dunn to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. William Paterson to be captain. 
Second Lieut. James H. Burns to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Earl Biscoe to be captain. 
i Second Lieut. Everett S. Hughes to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Lawrence C. Crawford to be captain. 
ii Second Lieut. Thomas J. Smith, jr., to be first lieutenant. First Lieut. Wade H. Carpenter to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Roger S. Parrott to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. Warren R. Bell to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Telesphor G. Gottschalk to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. Edwin K. Smith to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Harvey D. Higley to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. Clarence T. Marsh to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edward P. King, jr., to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. John B. Maynard to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth 8S, Perkins to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. Jacob Frank to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Kirkwood to be first lieutenant. Second Lieut. Arthur G. Campbell to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John T. Rowe to be first lieutenant. 
se re ssh. acggepenpe Second Lieut. Frederick L. Martin to be first lieutenant. 
; oo coe [eieaeca ee eee Second Lieut. Harold L. Gardiner to be first lieutenant. 
4 e . . *- ad . ; € “ee C 
i Lieut. Col, Charles L. Phillips to be colonel. Second Lieut. Marcel 8. Keene to be first lieutenant. 
He Lieut. Col. Clarence P. Townsley to be colonel. INFANTRY ARM. 
i Lieut. Col. William C. Rafferty to be colonel. Lieut. Col. William C. Buttler to be colonel, 
ay Lieut. Col. Charles J. Bailey to be colonel. Lieut. Col. George S. Young to be colonel, 
fi Lieut. Col. Millard F. Harmon to be colonel. Lieut. Col. George R. Cecil to be colonel. 
ty Lieut. Col. Charles H. Hunter to be colonel. Lieut. Col. William A. Mann to be colonel. 
ff Maj. Ira. A. Haynes to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Alexis R. Paxton to be colonel. 
pk Maj. Willoughby Walke to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. William Lassiter to be colonel. 
te Maj. Isaac N. Lewis to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Robert C. Van Vliet to be colonel. 
if Maj. Harry L. Hawthorne to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Charles McClure to be colonel. 
te Maj. John D. Barrette to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. James S. Rogers to be colonel. 
Maj. Elmer W. Hubbard to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Robert L. Bullard to be colonel. 
Maj. Gustave W. 8S. Stevens to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Edwin F. Glenn to be colonel. 
Maj. Richmond P. Davis to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Millard F. Waltz to be colonel. 
: Maj. Wirt Robinson to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. William A. Nichols to be colonel. 
; Maj. George F. Landers to be lieutenant colonel. Lieut. Col. Edward H. Plummer to be colonel. 
ta Maj. George W. Gatchell to be lieutenant colonel, Lieut. Col. Henry Kirby to be colonel. 
Capt. Alston Hamilton to be major. Maj. Charles M. Truitt to be lieutenant colonel. 
‘ Capt. John C. Gilmore, jr., to be major. Maj. John 8S. Parke to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Joseph L. Knowlton to be major. Maj. Charles R. Noyes to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Joseph Wheeler, jr., to be major. Maj. Willis T. May to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Robert BE. Callan to be major. Maj. Edwin P. Pendleton to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Edwin Landon to be major. Maj. Daniel L. Howell to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Clarence H. McNeil to be major. Maj. William F. Blauvelt to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Joseph P. Tracy to be major. Maj. Walter H. Chatfield to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Lawrence 8. Miller to be major. Maj. Samuel W. Dunning to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Mervyn C. Buckey to be major. Maj. Joseph M. T. Partello (since retired from active service) 
Capt. Frederick E. Johnston to be major. to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Percy M. Kessler to be major. Maj. George Bell, ir., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Johnson Hagood to be major. Maj. Frank B. McCoy to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. George T. Patterson to be major. Maj. Richard M. Blatchford to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Frank K, Fergusson to be major. Maj. John H. Beacom to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Robert S. Abernethy to be major. Maj. Lawrence J. Hearn to be lieutenant colonél. 
Capt. Edwin O. Sarratt to be major. Maj. Charles W. Penrose to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. Graham Parker to be cartain. Maj. Francis J. Kernan to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. Norris Stayton to be captain. Maj. Chase W. Kennedy to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. Richard Furnival to be captain. Maj, Thomas W. Griffith to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. George A. Taylor to be captain. Maj. George W. McIver to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Herring to be captain. Maj. Wilds P. Richardson to be lieutenant colonel. 
First Lieut. William E. De Sombre to be captain. Maj. Charles H. Barth to be lieutenant colonel. 


First Lieut. Charles E. T. Lull to be captain. Maj. Omar Bundy to be lieutenant colonel, 
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Maj. Everard E. Hatch to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. David C. Shanks to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. William H. Allaire to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Willson Y. Stamper to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Michael J. Lenihan to be major. 
Capt. Mark L. Hersey to be major. 
Capt. Frank H. Albright to be major. 
Capt. Frederic D. Evans to be major. 
Capt. James Baylies to be major. 
Capt. Wilson Chase to be major. 
Capt. Charles B. Hagadorn to be major. 
Capt. Harry R. Lee to be major. 
Capt. Edwin V. Bookmiller to be major. 
Capt. William A. Phillips to be major. 
Capt. John R. M. Taylor to be major. 
Capt. Francis E. Lacey, jr., to be major. 
Capt. Sydney A. Cloman to be major. 
Capt. Charles Crawford to be major. 
Capt. William 8. Graves to be major. 
Capt. Frank D. Webster to be major. 
Capt. Joseph D. Leitch to be major. 
Capt. Samuel Burkhardt, jr., to be major. 
Capt. James E. Normoyle to be major. 
Capt. Robert Alexander to be major. 
Capt, William O. Johnson to be major. 
Capt. James R. Lindsay to be major. 
Capt. Fred W. Sladen to be major. 
Capt. Harry H. Bandholtz to be major. , 
Capt. Henry T. Ferguson to be major. 
Capt. Henry G. Learnard to be major. 
Capt. Peter C. Harris to be major. 
Capt. Munroe McFarland to be major. 
Capt. William T, Wilder to be major. 
Capt. William R. Sample to be major. 
_ Capt. William R. Dashiell to be major. 
Capt. Eli A. Helmick to be major. 
Capt. Robert W. Rose to be major. 
Capt. William C. Bennett to be major. 
Capt. Charles E, Tayman to be major. 
Capt. James W. McAndrew to be major. 
Capt. Edward R. Chrisman to be major. 
Capt. Frederic H. Sargent to be major. 
Capt. Earl C. Carnahan to be major. 
Capt. Edson A. Lewis to be major. 
First Lieut. Sylvester Bonnaffon to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Humber to be captain. 
First Lieut. Joseph C. Brady to be captain. 
First Lieut. John H. Page, jr., to be captain. 
First Lieut. Parker Hitt to be captain. 
First Lieut. Paul W. Beck to be captain. 
First Lieut. Thaddeus B. Seigle to be captain. 
First Lieut. William A. Carleton to be captain. 
First Lieut. George Steunenberg to be captain. 
First Lieut. William Taylor to be captain. 
First Lieut. Lochlin W. Caffey to be captain. 
First Lieut. Ernest H. Agnew to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert O. Ragsdale to be captain. 
First Lieut. Austin A. Parker to be captain. 
First Lieut. Rhees Jackson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Andrew C. Wright to be captain. 
First Lieut. Wilbur A. McDaniel to be captain. 
First Lieut. Evert R, Wilson to be captain. 
First Lieut. Henry A. Wiegenstein to be captain. 
First Lieut. Clenard McLaughlin to be captain. 
First Lieut. Edward B. Mitchell to be captain. 
First Lieut. James H. Como to be captain. 
First Lieut. Harol D. Coburn to be captain, 
First Lieut. Allen J. Greer to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert Whitfield to be captain. 
First Lieut. Arthur W. Brown to be captain. 
First Lieut. Abraham U. Loeb to be captain. 
First Lieut. William B. Baker to be captain. 
First Lieut. Constant Cordier to be captain. 
First Lieut. James M. Loud to be captain. 
First Lieut. Edmund 8S. Sayer, jr., to be captain. 
First Lieut. J. De Camp Hall to be captain. 
First Lieut. Charles M. Gordon, jr., to be captain. 
First Lieut. Fred V. S. Chamberlain to be captain. 
First Lieut. William N. Hughes to be captain. 
First Lieut. William S. Sinclair to be captain. 
First Lieut. Richmond Smith to be captain. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Willard to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Sillman to be captain. 
First Lieut. Samuel W. Widdifield to be captain. 
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First Lieut. Rufus B. Clark to be captain. 
First Lieut. Arthur P. Watts to be captain. 
First Lieut. Robert I. Rees to be captain. 
First Lieut. Jesse M. Cullison to be captain. 
First Lieut. William E. Bennett, jr.. to be captain. 
First Lieut. William H. Noble to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Walton Goodwin, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Philip B. Peyton to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Kar] Truesdell to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Frederick B. Terrell to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Howard G. Sharpe to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. David H. Scott to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Dravo to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edwin Butcher to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Russell V. Venable to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Arthur J. Davis to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Roderick Dew to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles F. Thompson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Augustus B. Van Wormer to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Thomas L. Crystal to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Budd to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Ralph R. Glass to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Erle M. Wilson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Merrill E. Spalding to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John D. Burnett, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. McAndrew to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert B. Hewitt to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William F. L. Simpson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Martin C. Wise to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Andrew J. White to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Walter S. Drysdale to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Dickinson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Meals to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Matthew H. Thomlinson to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Atkins to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James G. McIlroy to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Jay L. Benedict to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Stilwell to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Richard J. Herman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edward L. Hooper to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Irving J. Phillipson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edmund B. Gregory to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Wilber A. Blain to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert B. Parker to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Gordon R. Catts to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Ursa M. Diller to be first lieutenant. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Lieut. Col. George E. Bushnell to be colonel. 
Maj. Merritte W. Ireland to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Wilson T. Davison to be major. 


CHAPLAIN, 
Chaplain Aldred A. Pruden to be chaplain with the rank of 


major. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 

John Bundy Alcorn. 

Robert Wesley Andrews. 

Thomas Zopher Ball. 

Porter Vernon Ballou. 

William Francis Bernart. 

Albert George Bising. 

John Newton Boyce. 

Arthur Irving Boyer. 

John Dosher Brooks. 

Earl Sprague Bullock. 

John Gerald Byrne. 

Willis Earle Chapman. 

Harold Dunbar Corbusier. 

Leighton Randolph Cornman. 

Richard Matthew English. 

Frank Wilbur Foxworthy. 

Samuel Friedman. 

Harry Greenberg. 

Hubert Grieger. 

Andy Hall. 

Henry Norton Hall. 

Stevens Thomas Harris. 

Graham Edward Henson. 

Gustavus Ingomar Hogue. 

Harry Murray James. 

Frederick Niles Coligny Jerauld. 
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De Witt Clinton Jones. 
Wendell Ambrose Jones. 
Edward Elmer Lamkin. 
Samuel Connell Lindsay. 
Charles Herbert Lowell. 
Laurence McEvoy. 
Elmer Elisworth Mansfield. 
Clarence Martin. 

James Vance May. 

jen Hicks Metcalf. 
George Seltzer Mintzer. 


Charles Bernhard Julius Mittelstaedt. 


John Lawson Norris. 
Clarence Quinan. 

Ivah James Ransbottom. 
Ernest Charles Schultze. 
Harry Clay Smith. 

William Hickman Spiller. 
Charles Seymour Stern. 
William Stoutenborough Terriberry. 
James William Thornton. 
Clarence Allen Warwick. 
Joseph Hall Whiteley. 

Roy Alexander Wilson. 
Shadworth Oldham Beasley. 
Frederick Douglass Branch. 
John Carling. 

Charles Arthur Cattermole. 
Frederick Arthur Wellington Conn. 
Charles Grant Eicher. 

Bruce Ffoulkes. 

John Gilbert. 

Lewis Theophilus Griffith, 
Howard Albertus Grube. 
Vernon Jay Hooper. 

Simon Pendleton Kramer. 
George Bradford Lawrason. 
William Cooper Le Compte. 
Harry Rodgers Lemen. 
Peter Duncan MacNaughton. 
William Barton Orear. 
-almer Heath Lyon. 

Frank David Pease. 

Alva Sherman Pinto. 

John Joseph Repetti. 
Herman Joseph Schlageter. 
Robert Scott Spilman. 
Walter Hoepfner Winterberg. 
Clifford Thomas Sappington. 
Alfred Carlyle Prentice. 
Clarence Arthur McWilliams. 
Edmund Dougan Clark. 
John Vernon Frazier. 
Ernest William Haass. 
Haigazoon Kruger Kaprielian. 
Arthur Waller Slee. 

Rufus Bartlett Hall, 
Richard Henry Whitehead, 
John Overton. 

Charles Sherman Carter, 
James Jesse Peterson. 
William Henry Condit. 
Robert Emmett Austin. 
John Elmer Bacon, 

Joseph Lawyer Bell, 

Caspar Ralph Byars. 
Malone Duggan. 

Charles Henry Fischer, 
Albert Pope Fitzsimmons, 
Edward Burke Bailey. 
Bonaparte Preston Norvell, 
David Wilmot Overton. 
Archibald Moltz Wilkins. 
George Francis Wilklow. 
Charles Franklin Smith, 
Daniel Baen Street. 

Joseph G. Wilson. 

Robert Emmett Caldwell. 
Gerry Sanger Driver. 
Francis Valentine Langenderfer, 
Fred Fellows Sprague. 
Michael Edward Connor. 
John Milton Armstrong, 
Thomas Andrew Burcham. 
Frederick Ellsworth Clark. 
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Herbert Clay Lieser. 
Frederick William O'Donnell. 
Cassius Derby Silver. 
Alfred Harrold Thomas. 
Frank Christollo Vanatta. 
William Cotman Whitmore. 
James Ward. 
Shelley Uriah Marietta. 
Blase Cole. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Douglas E. Dismukes to be a commander. 

Lieut. Commander Henry J. Ziegemeier to be a commander. 

Lieut. Herbert G. Sparrow to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John E. Pond to be a lieutenant. 

Machinist Raymond L. Drake to be a chief machinist. 
COMMANDERS TO BE CAPTAINS. 

Albert P. Niblack and 

William S. Sims. 


POSTMASTERS. 
KANSAS. 
Fred §S. Hazelton, Norton. 
Charles G. Webb, Stafford. 
MAINE, 
Edward W. Hyde, Bath. 
Harry E. Reed, Millinocket. 
7 MICHIGAN. 
Frank Friedrich, Traverse City. 
MONTANA, 
Thomas J. Waddell, Stanford. 
NEBRASKA, 
William A. Price, Laurel. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Martin Baswell, Poteau. 
William H. Cleveland, Mountain View. 
Clay Cross, Skiatook. 


TENNESSEE. 
Willis F. Arnold, Jackson. 
Wayne J. Johnson, Oakdale. 


John R. Richards, Oliver Springs. 
Albert L. Scott, Dickson. 
WISCONSIN. 


Joseph W. Fritz, Ladysmith. 
Nicholas A. Lee, Colfax. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, May 16, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIAIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolutio 
adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, wh 
was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Por 
Rico and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolutien. 


Whereas the citizens of Hawaii, previous to annexation of the island 
by the United States, had established and maintained for more than - 
years an independent national government, and thereby demonstra‘ 
their capacity for ee under and equal to the r 
sibilities of a sovereign State; and 

Whereas annexation by one of the great powers of the world »w 
inevitable, owing to the mere numerical weakness of such a smal! St 
and its inability to support armed defense on land and sea; and 

Whereas immediately following the annexation of Hawaii by 1! 
United States Congress passed an organic law giving Hawaii the stn‘ 
of a Territory that has been the traditional stepping-stone to state- 
hood; and 

Whereas under this form the citizens of Hawaii have conducte! 
their government in a conservative, patriotic, and able manner, provi’! 
ing liberally in all manner for the development of the highest stani- 
ards of American citizenship among all classes of the cosmopolit:! 
population; and 7 

Whereas Hawaii, the State, is as certainly the natural and ultimate 
destiny of these islands as was the annexation by and admission as 
an integral part of the United States of America; and 

Whereas the record of our people of the present day, the evidences 
of their thrift in the figures of per capita, the proofs of their intclli- 
gence and ambition as shown by the small percentage of illiteracy 
among them, is such as to command for them a respect and confidence 
sone Saat accorded the citizens of any State in the Union: There- 
ore 

Resolved by the house of representatives, session of 1911 (the senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the United States is hereby re- 











1911. 





quested and respectfully petitioned to pass an enabling act authorizing 
the citizens of the Territory of Hawaii to, and naming the date when 
they shall, elect delegates to a constitutional convention for the pur- 
ose of framing a constitution for the government of the State of 
jawaii, the same to be in full force and effect when approved by Con- 
gress and the President in the manner and form usual to the admis- 
sion of States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Prest- 
dent of the United States, the President of the United States Senate, 


and the Speaker of the House of Representatives at Washington, and 
to the Hon. Jonah K. Kalanianaole. 


Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 25, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution 


the 25th day of April, A. 911. 


H. L. HOoustern, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WoopwaARrpD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
THE SENATE OF THE TerRrroRY OF HAwalt, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 25, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawaii on the 25th day of 
April, A. D. 1911. 
Eric A. KNUDSEN, 
President of the Senate. 
Joun H. Wise, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 


was | 
adopted in the house of oe of the Territory of Hawaii on | 
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| petition to Congress was so altered, 
| Same became, and is, entirely unfit to afford the greatest, or, in f 


| action of the Congress of the United States of Amer 


| return an income to the Territory of Hawaii about $400,000 a 4 
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promotion of homesteading throughout the Territory of Hawali, which 
provisions may best be made by setting apart for such uses the rents, 
issues, and profits of the developed public lands and waters requiring 


a 


0 ca; and 
Whereas it appears from the records of the land 4 


partment of the 
Territory of Hawaii that in the neighborhood of 40.000 acres of de- 
| veloped agricultural lands, with water appurtenant thereto or capable 
| of being led thereon, are under lease (principally to large corporations) 
in many instances at a very low rental; and 
Whereas it is estimated that such developed lands and developed 
| waters would, if handled in accordance with ; 


good business principles, 


ar, anc 
Whereas with a property-tax rate of 1 per cent on the actual 


value, the Territory finds itself without the funds necessary to carry or 
its educational measures and the proper aid to homesteaders throughou 
the Territory ; and 

Whereas heretofore the Legislature of the Territory of Mawaii did 
petition the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, to amend “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900; and 

Whereas said petition contained in detail the proposed amendments ta 
said act; and 

Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, by act approved May 27, 1910, amended said “act 
to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii” as petitioned by 
the said Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, excepting as to home- 
steading, the plan of which as submitted by the said legislature in its 
changed, and amended that the 


fact 


| any appreciable benefit to the Territory of Hawaii and its inhabitants; 


adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, which | 


was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas the welfare and civic progress of Hawaii depend upon build- 
ing up in this Territory a larger citizen population; and 

Whereas such a population, by providing a stronger local militia and 
by supporting diversified agriculture and the 
Territory of foods now imported, will increase the value of Hawali to 
the military defense of the United States; and 

Whereas assisted immigration has already created in this Territory a 
pon of Caucasian farmers and farm laborers numbering nearly 
0,000: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the Legislature of Hawaii (the house of 
representatives concurring), That Congress is requested to amend the 
organic act so as to provide substantially as follows: 

That the Territory of Hawaii shall have authority to employ funds 
raised by taxation to preety the fares and otherwise to encourage the 
immigration to Hawaii of Caucasians, whether from the mainland of 


the United States or from other countries: Provided, That such immi- | 


grants, except in respect to being assisted, shall be eligible to admission 
to the United States under such Federal immigration laws as may at 
the time of their arrival be in force: And provided further, That the 
Territory of Hawaii shall be bound to return to the country from which 
they came any such immigrants who may, within three years after their 
landing in the United States, become public charges. 

And in order to protect the Territory of Hawaii in securing the benefit 
of such expenditures, any labor agent or other person who shall solicit 
to leaye the Territory immigrants thus assisted with Territorial funds to 
come to Hawaii shall provide bonds satisfactory to the treasurer of 
Hawaii that he will pay the expense of returning to the country from 
which they came all immigrants thus solicited and removing from the 
Territory to the mainland of the United States who may, within three 
years after landing in the United States, become public charges: and 
shall, in addition, reimburse the Territorial government for the cost of 
bringing to Hawaii any immigrants who may, in consequence of this 
solicitation, remove from the Territory, and the Legislature of said Terri- 
tory is hereby authorized to make suitable laws for carrying out these 
provisions ; and be it 

Resolved, That a certified conr, 


of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the 


nited States, the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives, the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, and the Goy- | upon the management, handling. and dealing in and with public land 


ernor of Hawaii. 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY oF HAWAtrrt, 
Honolulu, Hawati, April 19, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Eric A. KNUDSEN, 
President of the Senate. 
Joun H. WIse, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
THE Hovus® or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY oF Hawati, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 22, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted in the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 
H. L. Housrer, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WooDWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 


and orflered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Concurrent resolution. 


an early period in the history of the United States it 
licy in those States and Territories owning public 
lands to set aside large areas solely for educational purposes; and 
Whereas no provision was made, at the time this Territory became a 
part of the United States, to prevent the alienation of valuable revenue- 
roducing lands from the people to private individuals and corporations, 
e order that the development of d and water of the Territory of 
Hawaii might be conserved in the interests of the education and the 
promotion of homesteading ; and 
Whereas it is desirable and fi 


that adequate and permanent pro- 
vision be made for the support 


maintenance of education and the 


roduction within the | 


| the governor of the Territory of Hawaii, remove any of said lands fr 





and 


Whereas the present law, in so far as it relates to developed lands 
and developed waters which now produce an annual income of about 
$150,000, but which under systematic control should, upon the expira 
tion of the present leases and licenses, yield an annual income of about 
£400,000, will, unless amended so as to make said lands and 
capable of reasonable exploitation, result not only in an annual loss 
of $250,000, but may, through being allotted to speculative homesteaders 
at a small fraction of its real value, be entirely lost to the Territory: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Territory of Harraii, That 
Congress of the United States of America be, and it hereby is, respect- 
fully requested to make such provision by the passage of an act sub- 
stantially in the words and figures following: 


waters 


the 


An act to provide for the support and maintenance of the public schools 
and the promotion of homesteading. 

Be it enacted, etc.: 

SecTion 1. That from and after the passage of this act all the de 
veloped public land and all developed water of the Territory of Hawaii, 
excepting those lands that have already been applied for under the pro 
visions of section 73 of the organic act, as amended by Congress, and 
have since been surveyed, plotted, and mapped, less such portion thereof 
as may have been set aside for specific purposes, together with all 
rights, easements, privileges, appurtenances, rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, shall be held and administered by a commission, of which the 
governor of the Territory of Hawaii and the land commissioner, or 
other person holding a position corresponding thereto, shall be ex-officio 
members, the remaining three members, who shall not be pecuniarily 
interested in any sugar plantation in the Territory of Hawaii. to be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the approval of the senate of 
the Territory of Hawaii; the first three members to be appointed to 
said commission shall hold offices respectively for the terms of four, 
six, and eight years; all appointments thereafter shall be for the full 
term of eight years. Said appointees shall be removable by the governor 
with the consent of the Senate. Said members, other than the ex-officio 
members of said commission, shall receive as compensation for their 
services such sum as the Legislature of the Territory of Hawali shall 
from time to time appropriate for that purpose. 

Src. 2. Said commission, so appointed as aforesaid, is hereby author- 
ized to hold, manage, lease, license, rent, or otherwise utilize said lands 
and waters, except by sale of same or any part thereof or any interest 
therein as said commission may deem best, to the end that as large a 
revenue as possible may be derived therefrom, and, in order to more 
effectually accomplish this purpose, the restrictions by 


imposed law 


and water in the Territory of Hawaii, shall not be held or considered 
to apply as to said developed land and developed water in any respect 
other than as specifically set forth in this act: And provided, That at 
any time upon two years’ notice having been previously given after the 


first five years of any lease, the legislature may, upon the request of 


im 
the operation of this act for the purpose of making the same availal 


at a value not less than the market value of same to be placed thereon 
by three appraisers appointed by said legislature under the law relating 
to homesteading: Provided, however, That no lease or license shall be 
granted by said commission for a period of more than 21 years, and 
that all leases and licenses made by said commission shall contain a 
clause giving them—the said commissioners—the right to readjust the 
rentals thereunder at the end of each seven-year period of said lease or 
license. Said readjustment, in the event the lessee or licensee and said 
commissioners are unable to agree as to the rental value for the next 
period, shall be subject to review by the supreme court of the Territory 
of Hawaii, the decision of which said court shall be final. Every lease 
or license shall contain a condition with a covenant by the lessee that 
he or it will make such reasonable contracts for buying cane from the 
homesteaders and neighboring farmers as shall have been approved by 
the commission. 

Sec. 3. The revenues derived from such land and water shall be paid 
by the said commission to the treasurer of the Territory of Hawaii, 
who shall deposit the same in a special fund. Such fund shall from 
time to time be appropriated by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii solely for the purpose of improving and extending the educa 
tional system of said Territory of Hawaii, or for use for the promotion 
of homesteading in the following proportions, to wit: Fifty per cent of 
such revenue to be for the use and benefit of the public schools, 40 per 
cent thereof for the promotion of homesteading, and 10 per cent thereof 
for the use and benefit of the College of Hawaii. 

Sec. 4. Said commission shall, within 30 days after its appointment, 
make and publish rules and regulations affecting its powers, and from 
time to time alter and amend the same, which rules and regulations 
shall, upon the application of a majority of said commission, be re- 
viewable by the supreme court of the ‘Territory of Hawaii, and the 
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judgment of said supreme court as to the effect and reasonableness of 
said rules and regulations shall be final. 

Sec. 5, The term “ developed land,” as used herein, shall mean public 
lands which have heretofore been used or are now being used for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The term “ developed water,” as used herein, shall mean water which 
has heretofore been used or is now being used for agricultural purposes 
and purposes incidental to the development of lands and the growing 
and transportation of crops and the cultivation of the soil. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect upon its approval. 


Tue SENATE OF THE TeREITORY Of HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 26, 1911. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Eric A. KNUDSEN, 
President of the Senate. 
JouHN H. WIspz, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Tue Hovush oF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 26, 1911. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted in the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. 
H. L. HOUsTern, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


The VICH PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 
Rico and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution requesting Congress to enact and the President 
to approve an act authorizing the construction of a ditch from Hilo 
to Sen, island and Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes inci- 
dental thereto. 


Whereas ‘there are large areas of fertile land in the district of Kau, 
island and Territory of Hawaii, both of public and a ownership, 
which are nonproductive or productive only to a 
reason of the lack of rainfall or water for irrigation ; and 

Whereas there are many streams in the district of Hilo, on said 
island, much of the water of which is at times running to waste; and 

Whereas it will be in the public interest to have such waste water 
conveyed to said arid and semiarid lands for the purpose of developing 
the same and bringing them under cultivation; and 

Whereas the cost of constructing the ditches, reservoirs, and other 
structures necessary or incidental to the transportation of said waters 
as aforesaid and of maintaining and operating the same will be large, 
rendering it necessary for parties undertaking such work to raise money 
to operate by means of the issuance of bonds; and 

Whereas it is improbable that oes capital, without the guaran- 
ties hereinafter contemplated and provided for, would undertake to 
finance the said enterprise; and 

Whereas, in the opinion of this legislature, the public interests will 
be advanced by the successful development of said lands in the district 
of Kau by means of said waters to the extent of warranting public 
assistance in that behalf in manner herein set forth; and 

Whereas the sanction and approval of Congress is necessar 
to secure to the grantee hereunder the rights, 
authority herein enumerated: Now therefore be 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii doth 
hereby recommend to and petition the Congress of the United States 
to pz and the President to approve, an act of Congress in substan- 
tially the ne form, viz: 

Section 1. The right and power is hereby granted to John T. MecCros- 
pon and to his associates and assigns, and to such corporation as 
may be organized by him or them for the purpose of taking over and 
exercising the righ’ powers, and privileges hereby conferred, here- 
inafter collectively referred to as the Ditch Co., to construct a ditch, 
together with the tunnels, dams, water heads, reservoirs, roads, trails, 
conduits, buildings, machinery, and other structures or appliances nec- 
essary or proper for condu g or storing water to flow through said 
ditch from an int in the district of Hilo (which term shall be held 
to include bot orth and South Hilo), island and Territory of Hawaii, 
through the said district to and through the districts of Puna and 
Kau, in said island and Territory, and to any point or points therein: 
Provided, That said ditch shall be constructed at an elevation of not 
less than 2,500 feet at its nearest point to the land of Hakalau, dis- 
trict of Hilo, and shall have a fall of not more than 6 feet to the mile 
within the limits of said district of Hilo. 

e as 2. The right and ree ” also pas to ~ oe Co. to 
evelop, produce, use, sell, a ransmit power produc by water 
within the district of Kau, but not elsewhere. , 

Sec. 8: And also the right and power to buy, take on lease, or other- 
wise acquire by private purchase, and to hold all land or interests in 
land necessary, convenient, or proper for the purposes aforesaid, or 
any of them. 

Sec. 4. And also the right and power to condemn and take any land, 
or interest in land, necessary or ge ad for rights of way or for dam 
or reservoir or building sites for the purposes aforesaid, or any of 
them, subject, however, in all respects, as near as may be, to the obli- 
gations, restrictions, oes and procedure now or hereafter mageeee 
or prescribed by the laws of the Territory of Hawaii for the exercise of 
the ht of eminent domain by public railroads in the Territory: And 
provided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall authorize 
or empower the condemnation of water or water rights nor permit the 
Ditch Co. to take or divert water now used in the said district of Hilo. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner of public lands for the Territory of Hawaii, 
hereinafter referred to as the “commissioner,” is hereby authorized and 
directed to execute to the Ditch Co., and the governor of the Territor 
of Hawaii, hereinafter referred to as the “governor,” is authori 
and directed to a ve a lease of all such public lands in the district 
of Kan, to be ited the Ditch Co., as are capable of being eco- 
nomica irriga from the ditches of the company, together with 
rights of way for ditch eeoeee over all Government lands situated 
in said districts of Hile, , and Kau. The lease shall provide that 
if within six months from the date of the first delivery of water in 
the said district of Kau the Ditch Co. it is ascertained to the satis- 
faction of the Ditch Co. t any of the lands theretofore designated 
by it are incapable of being economically watered from its waterways, 
such lands, or any portion thereof, shall be surrendered by the said 


in order 


imited degree by | drawal is to take effect: Provided aiso, That growing crops, if 


es privileges, and | 








| So withdrawn to be reserved to it, 


Ditch Co. by notice in writing to the commissioner, and no rent for 
said lands so surrendered, if any, shall be charged or collected hy 
the lessor, and that the surrender of a portion of such lands, as herein 
prosemne, shall in nowise affect the lessee’s tenancy of the remainins 
ands under said lease; that the term of said lease shall be 50 years 
from the date hereinafter set forth; that the Ditch Co. shall have the 
right and authority at all times after the execution of said lease + 
enter upon all such public lands in the district of Kau for the purnoce 
of surveys, construction work, etc.; that the rent to be paid for said 
lands shall be at the rate of $1 per acre per annum, payable to the 
Territory, at its option, either in water from the waterways of the 
Ditch Co. at the lowest rate payable by any consumer of water fur. 
nished by the company or in cash; that the Ditch Co. shall furnish to 
homesteaders or settlers along the line of the company’s waterway, 
or such other person or persons along said waterways as the co 
missioner, with the approval of the governor, may direct, at a point 
or points to be designated by such officials, such water due as renta 
for said public lands. The Ditch Co. shall have full right to suble 
the said lands or any part thereof, or to assign the lease in whole or j 
part, either by way of security or otherwise, subject, however, in 
things to the provisions hereof. The lease shall be made subject t5 
any unexpired and outstanding lease of any or all of such land i 
shall contain appropriate provisions to secure the constructio: 
maintenance of the necessary works for supplying such lands 
water, and the reversion of such works to the Territory upon the | 
mination of the lease, as hereinafter provided: Provided, ho: ' 
That nothing herein shall authorize the withdrawal of any lands n 
open or applied for for settlement purposes. 

Sec. 6. Not more than 30 per cent of the lands so held under 
by the Ditch Co. may at any time after the expiration of six 1 
from the date of the first delivery of water as aforesaid by the | 
Co. be withdrawn for public eeepseee or homesteaded or sold for 
urposes under the laws relating to public lands in Hawaii, such wit 
rawal of lands to be, as far as practicable, in blocks of not less than 
500 acres, and the right of way of the Ditch Co. through such land 

in which case the rent. 1 ed 

shall be proportionately reduced at the rate of $1 per acre for thx i 
so withdrawn, homesteaded, and sold: Provided, That written 
of intention to withdraw any portion of such public lands, to 
with a proper description of the lands so to be withdrawn, shal! 
served upon the Ditch Co. by the commissioner, with the appro, f 
the governor, not less than three calendar months before such 


to 


upon said lands so to be withdrawn may be harvested by the Ditch 
Co. or those holding under it before such withdrawal is or shall | 
operative. 

Sec. 7. The lease shall go into effect when the Ditch Co. shall h: 
constructed a ditch from said district of Hilo to Pahala, in said k 


| with a delivering capacity of 100,000,000. gallons of water per « 


of 24 hours and when 50,000,000 gallons of water shall have 


| actually delivered by means of said waterway to said Pahala wit in 


a period of 24 consecutive hours, such date to be ascertained by 
commissioner and fixed by him with the approval of the governor. No- 


| tice of the fixing of such date and the consequent beginning of t! 


term of the lease shall be communicated in writing to the Ditch 
by said officials within 10 days from the date thereof. 

Sec. 8. A sum not less than $50,000 in eash shall be actually « 
pended by the Ditch Co. in preliminary surveys, construction work | 
said ditch or reservoirs, or for other good and useful purposes in 1 
behalf within one year, $100,000 within two years, and $1,000, 
within three years from the date of the approva! of this act by 
President. 

Sec. 9. The ditch shall be completed as far as said Pahala 
four years, and as.far as Waiohinu, in said Kau, within five years | 
the date of said approval. 

Sec. 10. If the Ditch Co. shall fail to expend such respectiv: 
of money, or any of them, within the respective times aforesaid 
the purposes aforesaid, then, and in any such case, all of the riz 
powers, and privileges hereby granted, and the said lease, shall lx 
feited and be null and void and of no effect, and all works and impro\ 
ments up to that time erected or constructed shall immediately re) 
to and become the property of the —- 

Sec. 11. If after such expenditures shall haye been made the /)i 
Co. shall fail to observe or perform any of the terms, requiremenis. 
eonditions herein contained or prescribed the governor shall give 
Ditch Co. written notice to furnish to him within three montiis { 
the date of such notice assurances and proofs satisfactory to him i! 
such breach or failure will be remedied and all terms, requirements 
eonditions herein contained or prescribed observed, performed, « 
plied with within one year after the date of such notice. If the Dit 
Co. shall fail to furnish to the governor assurances and proofs 
aforesaid within such term of three months, or if, having furnished | 
same, there shall at the end of said term of one year remain | 
formed, unfulfilled, or unobserved any term, requirement, or condition 
herein contained on the part of the Ditch Co. to be observed, kept, or 
performed, then and in such case all of the franchises hereby granted 
= the said lease shall be forfeited and be null and void and 
effect. 

Sec. 12. That the times herein fixed for completion of the said ( 
to various points, for the expenditure of moneys in surveys, const! 
tion, and other work aforesaid, and _ for the.doing of any other « 
ferent act required by the Ditch Co., may for good cause shown 
extended by order of the governor for a time which he shall deem : 
sonable in view of such. cause. 

Src. 13. The corporation formed by the said J. T. McCrosson as : 
said, for the e aforesaid, and its property used for or in « 
rying into effect the ee aforesaid, or any of them, and its inco: 
shall be free from ‘Territorial, municipal, and county property 
income taxes for the term of 10 years after the approval of this act. 

Src. 14. The rates at which water flowing along said ditch and power 
a thereby or incidental thereto shall be sold to applicants shal! 

» fixed and published from time te time by the Ditch Co., with the 
pera of the governor, and such rates shall be the same to all. 

Sec. 15. Such rates shall be based upon the yielding of not more than 
sufficient revenues to pay the following, viz: 

(1) The reasonable of maintenance and operation of the 
ditch and other plant appurtenances. 
(2) Interest on any issued to 

construct the ditch and other plant a 








rocure money with which | 

appurtenances at a rate not 
annually. 

=< such bonds within the 


of the Ditch Co. at a rate 
actual cost of the ditch and other 


to exceed 6 cent annum, able 
(3) An conned ciniaee fund teehee 


term of the lease and franchises here 

{2 a on the eo 
no’ exceed eent upon 
plant and appartenaness. 
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Sec. 16. If at any time the income of the Ditch Co. shall exceed a | jng agains » masmnen af the s - a aa nilt 
sum sufficient for the epee aforesaid the rates for water and such g§ against the passage of the so-called old-age pensior: bill, 


power shall be redu to an estimated figure, approved by the gov which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

ernor, which will produce an income in compliance with the provisions Mr. DU PONT presented a memorial of Loca! Division No 

of the section last aforesaid. Ancient Order of Hibernians. of Wilminet Sia ale 
Sec. 17. The Ditch Co. shall at the end of each fiscal year ending | ; ee ee a oe oe ston, Del., remonstra 

June 30 file with the governor a report showing what its transactions | %8 against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 

have been during the previous year; what additions to the plant, if | between the United States and Great B n. whi was re 

any, have been made; the actual cost thereof; its receipts and whence | ferred to the Committee on Foreicn PR pigs 

derived; and expenditures and for what made during the previous : = Settee OW POreisn ne 

year. Such reports shall be open to public inspection. The books, He also presented memorials of sundry of R 


papers, accounts, and records of said Diteh Co. shall at all times be | Del., remonstrating against the proposed 1 t le 

subject to the inspection of the governor or the commissioney and to ment between the Unite ttntes and C% hiel ! 

any agent or representative of said officers or either of them. ae en eee woe Se Saaew Oe Lae —* el 
Sec. 18. At the end, or sooner determination, of the lease and fran- | tO the Committee on Finance. 


chises herein provided for the ditch and other plant and appurtenances He also presented a petition of Washington « a 1} 

shall revert to and become the property of the Territory of Hawail. | patriotie Order Sons cenit e ae 6th ti 

without payment therefor and free of all charges, expenses, liens, or atriotic Order Sons of America, of Odessa, Li 

obligations whatsoever. the enactment of legislation to further restrict imn 
Src. 19. The Territory of Hawaii may at any time after 10 years from | which was referred to the Committee on Immigration 

the completion of the ditch purchase from the Ditch Co. the ditch, Mr BURNHAM } : ‘ : 5 —- ; 

together with all property and rights of whatsoever nature appertain- ee ater a eee 1AM presented the memorial of Harry H. D1 

ing thereto, or used in connection therewith, for a sum equal to the | Ashland, N. H., remonstrating aga » proposed 

cost thereof plus 20 per cent of such cost. The amount to be paid to | trade agreement between | inited St 1d Canada 

the Ditch Co. for such purchase shall be determined by a commission ae Ste the ee , cy 

of three persons, one te be appointed by the Ditech Co., or in case it was 1 ferre o the Comnitt n Fi 

should fail to do so within 30 days after requested to do so by the He also presented a mx ‘ial of col 1 of 

governor, then by the chief justice of the supreme court of Hawaii; one |) Seventh Day Adventists Church of Amber: NTI 4 

by the purchaser; and the third by the two so appointed, or in case | ~.) oo) a , — my 4 ne 

they should fail to agree upon the third member within 30 days, then | Tit! OF The congregation of the > i Day Adventis ( 

by said chief justice of Washington, N. H., remonstrating against the ol ‘ 


Either the Ditch Co. or the Territory may appeal to the supreme | gunday as a dav of rest in the District of Colum uw) ; ' 
court of Hawaii from the decision of such commission by filing a writ- |"  “e “ * “ay CBS SPISUEICE C v! mo! i, wich \ f 


ten notice of appeal with the commission within five days after the referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
decision is rendered. It shal! thereupon be the duty of the commission He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 1 
immediately to certify up to the supreme court the record of its pro- cient Order of Hibernians f I , e 1 . 
ceedings, showing in such certificate the valuation claimed by the asso- - u » SCE, © vel .. H1., remonst 
ciation, the valuation claimed by the purchaser, and the valuation as | against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi 
determined by the commission. Such certificates shall be accompanied | petween the United States and Great Britaiy h 
i yetTween 1€ hited States and Gre brital \ j S 
by copies of all papers, documents, and evidence upon which the deci- ferred he ( Rete = ate 2 , , 
sion of the commission was based and a copy of such decision. Upon | *€rret to the Committee on Foreign Relati 
any such appeal the supreme court may, in its behalf, take or require He also presented a petition f the Fortnicl ( 
further evidence to be introduced by either party. Keene, N. H., praying for the repeal of the pre oleon 
Within six months after the determination of the purchase price as | —: ae ae Cee ee ee sastinces 
aforesaid the same shall be paid to the Ditch Co. rine law, which was referred to the Committ ‘ Agricultul 
THp SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwatt, and Forestry. 
te Denes sate thee tee 0 ees Sitka 7, mg i Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of sundry farmers 1d 
e hereby certify a 1e foregoing concurrent resolution was this usiness me f Clark Cour es s : naletiiend i a ae a 
day adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawaii. busines: men of ( ark yunty, S. Dak., remonstrating agaiust 
Ertc A. KNUDSEN, | the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
President of the Senate. | States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Joun H. Wisp, Finance 
Clerk of the Senate. Se had a kee ; : 
Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | Mr. O°GORMAN presented a petition of the DeWitt Clinton 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwatt, — | Health League, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the estab 
A Honolulu, Hawaii, April 2t, 91. | lishment of a national department of public health, which was 
We hereby certify that the forecoing concurrent resolution was this 


day adopted in the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii. referred to the Committee on Public Health and Nat 
H. L. HoOusTetn, Quarantine. 
er of . . a aeamons. He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor Co 
Clerk: of the ghasee.4¢ aprdcentatives. cil of Dunkirk, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of th 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the | faylor system of shop management by the Government in 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of the District of Columbia, | yards and arsenils, which was referred to the Committes 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty | Naval Affairs, 


of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, He also presented a petition of the Trade and Labor Cou 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. of Peekskill, N. Y., praying for the repeal of the present oleo 
Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the congregation | @#"S#rine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
of the Seventh Day Adventists Church of Washington, N. H., | finance. F . 
and a memorial of the congregation of the Church of Seventh | , He 2/so presented a petition of the Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Day Adventists of Amherst, N. H., remonstrating against the Manufacturing Co., of Syracuse, N. } praying for the iin 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- | 0" °! 1-cent pomage a all packages weighing 1 oun 
bia, which were referred to the Committee on the District of | Which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and P 
Columbia. | Roads. . 
He also presented a memorial of the Anglo-Alliance Division,| He 2!so presented a petition of the Chamber of Comi 
No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Dover, N. H., remon-| % Olean, N. Y., praying for the ratification of the proj 


between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- | sritain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign lh 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. | ons. 


strating against the ratification of the treaty of arbitration | Te@ty of arbitration between the United States and G 
He also presented the memorial of Harry H. Drew, of Ash- | 


He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 140, I 


land, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal | national Longshoremen’s \ssociation, of Oswego; of | 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which | Union No. 38, Brotherhood of Paper Hangers, Decorator 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. | Painters of America, of Oswego; and of John H. Gro 
He also presented a memorial of the Georgetown Citizens’ Kinderhook, all in the State of New York, 1 nm 
Association, of the District of Columbia, remonstrating against | 2¢@inst the proposed reciprocal trade agreement betwe 
the proposed change in the name of Montrose Park, in that | United States an Canada, which were referred to the ¢ 
section of the city, which was referred to the Committee on | ™ftec: on Finance. 
the District of Columbia. Mr. BRIGGS presented the petition of M. R. Cald 
He also presented a petition of the Mount Pleasant Citizens’ | Montclair, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called pa 
Association, of the District of Columbia, praying that the sur- | Post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post O 
plus current revenues of the District be expended on the im-| #ud Post Roads. 
provement of park lands, which was referred to the Committee He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of H 
on the District of Columbia. - Kearney, Montclair, Clifton, New Brunswick, Jersey Cit 


Mr. NELSON. I present memorials of 3,800 farmers of the | Passaic, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating a; 


Northwest, remionstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade | the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between the | 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which I move | States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Co) 


Du 


be referred to the Committee on Finance. on Foreign Relations. 
The motion was agreed to. He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Robbi 
Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Robson Post, No. 5,/| ville and Lewell, in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Albert Lea, Minn., remonstrat- | against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
SSIS SEO nt a RN ar a “ 
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United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps of Cam- 
den, Columbus, Milville, and New Brunswick, of the Patriotic 
Order Sons of America; of Union Council, No. 31, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Rahway, and of sundry citi- 
zens, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of West Jersey Lodge, No. 87, 
International Association of Machinists, of Camden, N. J., 
remonstrating against the adoption of the so-called Taylor sys- 
tem of shop management in Government arsenals and navy 
yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIXON. I present a resolution adopted by the Meagher 
County (Mont.) Wool Growers’ Association regarding both 
tariff and reciprocity. The resolution is very short; it is not in 
the usual stereotyped form, and I think in the time—about 
three-quarters of a minute—it would take to read it the Senate 
might get some real information. I should like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Meagher County Wool Growers’ Association, 
held in convention at White Sulphur Springs, Mont., this 22d day of 
April, 1911, That we are opposed to any reduction in the present wool 
tariff or any legislation leading toward a reduction in the present 
duty on wool at this special session of Congress. 

‘Phat the present cost of production be fully investigated, and that 
we have an opportunity to present to the Tariff Commission our facts 
and figures relative to the cost of producing our wool and mutton. 

That we ask and demand the same protection on wool and mutton 
as other industries have on their products, and ask further that we 
be acceded sufficient duty to cover the difference in our cost of pro- 
duction and the cost of producing the same in other countries which 
are in position to export to this country. 

We cordially invite any authorized agent of the Tariff Commission 
to meet with us relative to the cost of production, and will give them 
all facts regarding same, and further take them to our ranches and 
show them our method of handling our sheep and wools. 

We feel that if we are given an opportunity of presenting our side 
of the situation that not only would there be no reduction in the duty 
on wools, but they would feel that an increase in the same would be 
our just deserts. : 

We solicit no pardon in demanding for our employees or ourselves 
that same protection which is accorded other industries whose hours 
of labor are 8 and 10, while ours range from 10 to 16 hours, some- 


times all night and on Sundays. 


We are willing to admit that the consumer is now paying 99 cents 
duty on a suit of clothes made of wools imported into this country, 
this on a strictly all-wool suit, which retails at from $40 to $50. 
This applies to the present duty, and is supposed to afford us a pro- 
tection of 11 cents r pound in the grease, which we do not realize 
for some cause or other. 

We are in favor of remodeling Schedule K so that we will be able 
to realize this protection in fact instead of in theory. 

We are in favor of legislation regulating the manufacture and sale 
of all woolen products, and ask that all such products be inspected 
and labeled by a Government inspector so that woolen goods sold as 
wool are wool and not shoddy, cotton, or rags, and feel that we 
should be accorded the same protection in the manufacture and sale 
of woolen goods as is accorded other industries which are regulated by 
the pure-food law. 

We are opposed to reciprocity as is set forth in the present bill 
before Congress. 

Cc. W. Coox, President. 
James L. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented the petition of G. L. de Muralt, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., praying that an appropriation of $3,732.52 
be made to reimburse him for loss in the installation of ma- 
chinery in the Government power house at the navy yard, 
Charleston, 8. C., which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the memorial of sundry citizens of 
Unionville, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Merchants’ 
Association, praying for the passage of the so-called parcels- 
post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. BROWN presented sundry affidavits in support of the 
bill (S. 52) granting an increase of pension to John Brown, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


MOBILE (ALA.) BICENTENNIAL. 


Mr. ROOT. From the Committee on Industrial Expositions 
I report back favorably, without amendment, House concurrent 
resolution 8 in regard to the bicentennial celebration at Mobile 
May 26,1911. I call the attention of the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Jounston] to the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I ask for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the resolution passed by the Legislature of Alabama in regard to 


the bicentennial celebration at Mobile on May 26, 1911, be received. 
The said resolution reads as follows: 


“Senate joint resolution 52. 
° “ (No. 241.] 

“Whereas this year, 1911, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation and settlement of the city of Mobile, first capital of La 
Province de la Louisiane in 1711; and 

‘““ Whereas the city of Mobile and her people are making preparation 
for celebrating the event: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Alabama (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Legislature of Alabama does hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Alabama 
to bring the said anniversary celebration to the attention of Congress 
and the several ees of the United States Government and the 
representatives at Washington of foreign powers. 

“Approved, April 6, 1911.” 

Be it further resolved, That the Congress of the United States ac. 
knowledges with pleasure the receipt of said resolution and appreciates 
the courtesy of the notice extended of that important event in the 
Nation’s history. 

Resolved further, That we commend the action of the city of Mobile 
in making preparations for this celebration. We regard that territory 
as one of the most valuable acquisitions of the Government and con 
gratulate Alabama and the people of Mobile upon her growth as a 
city, and extend our best wishes for a successful celebration and a 
large attendance of patriotic American citizens. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the mayor of the city of Mobile in evidence of our appreciation of th 
work that will be done on May 26, 1911, in commemoration of t})o 
founding and settlement of our beautiful and progressive city on the 
Gulf. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I wish to state 
that Mobile enjoys the distinction of having lived under three 
flags besides the American. It was the capital of the Province 
of Louisiana in 1711. It is one of the most beautiful and pro- 
gressive cities in the United States, and I am sure its citizens 
will be glad to have every Member of the Senate and of Cou- 
gress attend the celebration, and will give them a most hearty 
and cordial welcome. 


The concurrent resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
BARRACKS IN HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2183) 
to authorize change in construction of barracks and other nec- 
essary buildings for mobile troops in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 23) thereon 
It is a short bill and the matter is rather important. I ask for 
its present consideration. : 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con 
sideration. It authorizes the Secretary of War to expend the 
funds heretofore appropriated and to enter into contracts here 
tofore authorized for the construction of a cavalry post, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, by the acts of Congress approved March 4. 
1909, and June 25, 1910, for the construction of barracks ani 
other necessary buildings for mobile troops to be stationed in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
amount so authorized and appropriated may be expended for 
the acquirement of land to be utilized in connection with such 
construction. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTEE ON COAST DEFENSES. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Coast Defenses, to 
which was referred Senate resolution 39 submitted by him on 
the 9th instant, authorizing the committee to employ a stc- 
nographer, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Contro! 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2345) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Apalachicola, Fla.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 2346) to establish a fish hatchery and biological 
station in the third congressional district of Florida; to the 
Committee on Fisheries. 








1911. 





By Mr. JONES: 


A bill (S. 2347) increasing the cost of erecting a post-office | 


and courthouse building at Walla Walla, Wash. ; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2348) granting an increase of pension to John West 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2349) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Beatty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2350) providing for the valuation of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the surface and 
the disposition of the mineral rights therein; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S, 2851) granting a pension to Americus Galloway ; 
and 

A bill (S. 2352) granting an increase of pension to Oscar F. 
Burke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2353) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Welshman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 


A bill (S. 2354) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Chaffee 


(with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Pensions. 


By Mr. GORE: 
A bill (S. 2355) extending the time for payment of balance 


on 
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| transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and 
vote. I vote for the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILt- 
MAN]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr], wh 


not pres- 


} ent. I therefore withhold my vote. 
| Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair for the day with the senior Senator from Arkan 


sas [Mr. CrarKe]. I therefore withhold my vote. I « 


ire 
statement to stand for the rest of the roll calls 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a g 

|} eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virgini ) 
CuHiLton]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from N 

{| Mr. Nrxon] and vote. I vote for the Senator from New 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama (when the name of Mr. Davis 
was called). I desire to announce for the day that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] is paired with the junio 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lorimer] on this question. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called) I have : 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina | Mr 
TILLMAN], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Wisco 
sin [Mr. STEPHENSON]. I make this announcement for the 
tire afternoon. I vote for the Senator from New Hampshil 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I am paired 
the day with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. If 


due on purchase price of a certain tract of land; to the Com- | 


mittee on Indian Affairs. 

by Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2356) for the relief of John W. Morse; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 2357) for the relief of J. Knight Lowery; and 
A bill (8. 2358) for the relief of James R. Evans: to the 
Committee on Claims. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


as a Senate document in one document, first, Senate Report No. | 


3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, being the report of Mr. 
Morton from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Janu- 
ary 6, 1876, on the tenure of office of the President pro tempore 
of the Senate; second, the proceedings of the Senate on March 
12, 1890, on the subject of the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections as to the election of Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and so forth, being principally speeches, short 
speeches, of Senators George, Turpie, and Evarts. (S. Doc. 
No. 30.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the order will be entered. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS ET AL. y. BUCK’S STOVE & RANGE CO. 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document the opinion of the United States Supreme 


Court, handed down on yesterday, in what is known as the | 


case of Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, 
petitioners, v. The Buck’s Stove & Range Co. (S. Doc. No. 33.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Loner in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
The Chair hears none, and the order is entered. 


2° 


CONSTRUCTION OF FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE, 


Mr. PENROSE. I have a letter, addressed to the Committee 
on Finance, from the Secretary of State, containing a memo- 
randum prepared by his direction, relative to the construction 
of the most-favored-nation clause in treaties of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent to have the same printed as 
a public document. (S. Doc. No. 29.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
hia asks that the document he sends to the desk, prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, together with the letter 
of the Secretary, be printed as a public document. 


he were present, I should vote for the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but the Senator from Oregon being 
absent, I withhold my vote, and announce this pair for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM 


(when his name was ¢alled) I have a 
general 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky | Mr. 
PAYNTER], who is unavoidably detained. I therefore withhold 
my vote, and make this announcement for the balance of the 
day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name Mr. Lopes 
was called). I am paired with the senior Senator from \ 
| ginia [Mr. Martin]. If he were present, I should vote f 
| the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]| and | 
Senator from Virginia would vote for the Senator from Georgia 


The Chair | 


Is there | 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the elec- 


tion of a President pro tempore of the Senate. 
The motion was agreed to. 


a PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr, Frye], which I 


[Mr. Bacon]. I make this announcement for the day. 
Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. P 
he present, he would vote for the from G 
Bacon] and I should vote for the Senator from New 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. I make this statement 
voting during the day upon this subject. 

Mr. SHIVELY (when the name of Mr. Martin of Virginia 
was called). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAriin]} 
is unavoidably absent from the Senate. 


| have a pair 


a a3. were 


senator orgia | Mr. 
Hiampshire 
on for not 


as a fre 


He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. If the Sen- 
ator from Virginia were present, he would vote for the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] I desire this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was « 1). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator f: Dy ire 
[Mr. Rrcwarpson]. I transfer that to the junior Senator fro 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], and vote I vote for the Senator fi 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 
The roll call having been concluded, it resulted foll 

FOR MR. BACON—30. 
Bailey Hitcheock Ov 1 n 
tankhead Johnston, Ala. Rayne 
Bryan Kern teed 
Chamberlain Lea S! I n 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Sin Watson 
Fletcher Myers Smith. Md W ms 
Foster Newlands Smith, 8S. Cc. 
Gore O’Gorman S 

FOR MR, GALLINGER—29. 

Bradley Curtis McLean Smoot 
trandegee Dillingham Ne nD Su land 
Briggs du Pont Oliver Townsend 
Burnham Gamble Pa Woarrer 
Burton Heyburn Penr Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jones P 
Crane Kenyon R 
Cullom Lippitt Smith, Mich 

FOR MR. CLAPP—T. 
Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Crawford Gronna Poindexter 


FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
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NOT VOTING—23. 


Borah Davis Lorimer Percy 
Bourne Dixon McCumber Pomerene 
Brown Frye Martin, Va. Richardson 
Chilton Guggenbeim Nixon Stephenson 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Paynter 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have 


voted; 35 necessary to a choice. The Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Bacon] has 30, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] has 29, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarr] 
has 7, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trr~tMAN] has 1, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] has 1. There 
is no choice. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. BACON (when his name was called). 


| 


| 





' 


consideration of a bill to which I am sure there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. BORAH. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A few days ago I asked unanimous con- 


| sent for the consideration of the bill (S. 26) to authorize the 


Again announc- | 


ing my pair and its transfer, I vote for the Senator from South 


Carolina [Mr. Truman]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement that I made on the previous call. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Bourne’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Bourne] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. If he were 
present he would vote for the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLAPP]. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 

JHILTON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Nrxon], and vote. I vote for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my general pair with the junior Senator from 
Delaware {Mr. RicHarpson] and the transfer of that pair to 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene]. I ask that this 
announcement stand for the balance of the day. 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
OweEN] is necessarily absent from the Senate and from the city 
on account of illness in his family. I make this announcement 
to stand for the day. 

The roll call resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. BACON—31. 


Baile Hitchcock O’Gorman Stone 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Overman Swanson 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Rayner Taylor 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Terrell 
Culberson Lea Shively Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Simmons Watson 
Foster Myers Smith, Md. Williams 
Gore Newlands Smith, 8. Cc. 
FOR MR. GALLINGER— 29, 

Bradley Curtis McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson Sutherland 
Briggs du Pont Oliver Townsend 
Burnham Gamble Page Warren 
Burton Heyburn Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins 
Crane Kenyon Root 
Cullom Lippitt Smith, Mich. 

FOR MR. CLAPP—7. 
Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Crawford Gronna Poindexter 

FOR MR. LODGE—1, 

Mr. Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Mr. Bacon 
NOT VOTING—22. 

Borah Davis McCumber Pomerene 
Bourne Dixon Martin, Va. Richardson 
Brown Frye Nixoa Stephenson 
Chilton Gu heim Owen Tillman 
Clapp ge Paynter 
Clarke, Ark. Lorimer Percy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this roll call 69 Senators 
have voted; necessary to a choice 35. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon] has 31; the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] has 29; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Capp] 
has 7; the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrxtmMan] has 1; 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] has 1. 
There is no choice. 


NATHAN STRAUS PASTEURIZED MILK LABORATORY. 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution No. 39. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Idaho to 
withhold his motion for a moment that I may ask for the 


I vote for | 


I have a gen- | 





acceptance by the United States of the gift of the Nathan Straus 
Pasteurized Milk Laboratory. 

The Senator from Texas objected to it, and I think quite 
properly, and suggested certain amendments which have been 
agreed upon. 

I now ask consideration for the bill, and I will offer 
the amendments which I think will remove all opposition to the 
bill. The bill has been read. ‘It is a bill to authorize the 
acceptance by the United States of the gift of the Nathan 
Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Let the title of the bill be read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have just read it. It is the bill (S. 
26) to authorize the acceptance by the United States of the 
gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory. 

The Senator from Texas has, upon consultation with me, sat- 
isfied himself that the amendments I will offer are very proper, 
and he does not object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill stated by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 2, in lines 12 and 13, I move to 


| strike out the words “the practical utility of infants’ milk 


depots in the reduction of infant mortality ” and the comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out the 
words “the practical utility of infants’ milk depots in the 
reduction of infant mortality’ and the comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 19 of the bill that I hold in my 
hand strike out the words “or sell” after the word “ give.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On line 21, after the word “give,” strike 
out the words “or sell.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the next line, strike out the comm 
after the word “products,” and the words “at prices to be 
fixed by him.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state thie 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In line 22, after the word “ products,” 
strike out the comma and the words “at prices to be fixed by 
him.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 25, as it is here, after the words 
“may make,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period, aud 
strike out the remainder of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 3, after the words “may 
make,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period, and strike 
out the remainder of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I wish the Senator from New Hampshire 
would again indicate the precise words that he has had 
stricken out in lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator has the same print that 
I have, we have stricken out in those lines the words “the 
practical utility of infants’ milk depots in the reduction of 
infant mortality.” 

Mr. SHIVELY. I su t to the Senator, if he will observe 
what is left there, whether it makes good sense? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. It will then read “for the 
purpose of investigating the relative value of pasteurized and 
raw milk for infant feeding, and for other appropriate scientitic 
purposes.” I think it reads all right. 

Mr. SHIVELY. You begin by striking out the word “ prac- 
tical ”? . 

Mr. GALLINGER. The word “ practical.” 

Mr. SHIVELY. I thought you began by striking out the 
word “ utility.” 


Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and. passed. 
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On motion of Mr. GaLuincer, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to authorize the acceptance by the United States 
of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory 
for the purpose of investigating the relative value of pasteur- 
ized and raw milk for infant feeding, and for other appropriate 
scientific purposes.” . 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent to call up the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the people 
of the several States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, whilst I was addressing 
the Senate yesterday upon the importance of taking up im- 
mediately certain questions upon which public opinion has been 
formed, and crystalizing them into legislation, I referred, 
among others, to the great questions of the combinations of 
capital called trusts which have assumed of late years so power- 
ful and menacing an aspect. 

I stated that although the antitrust act had been passed over 
23 years ago, no substantial result had been reached under it; 
that if the Supreme Court in pending cases should declare these 
great erganizations to be valid organizations, then it would be 
necessary to have legislation which would treat them as public 
monopolies and regulate them as we do other public utilities; 
that if, on the other hand, the Supreme Court should determine 
that these great organizations should be broken up into their 
constituent elements, it would be important for us to legislate 
regarding interstate trade, as to the size and the extent of the 
operations and the extent of the capitalization of corporations 
engaged in interstate trade; so that on the one hand we would 
have the benefit of the combination of great capital in the 
enterprises of the country, and, on the other hand, we would 
be able so to regulate them as to protect the country from the 
abuses which have up to this time existed. 

The Supreme Court yesterday acted upon this matter with 
reference to one of the great trusts in a decision which applies 
to them all, and, as the result probably of the inertia and the 
inaction of Congress, has taken upon itself what the dissenting 
member of that couri, Mr. Justice Harlan, declared to be 
judicial legislation, and has written into the statute words 
which Congress never put there. And so to-day we have a 
decision upholding the antitrust act so far as it applies to 
unreasonable restraint of trade. 

The question therefore presents itself to us whether we are 
to permit in the future the administration regarding these great 
combinations to drift practically into the hands of the courts 
and subject the question as to the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of any restraint upon trade imposed by these cor- 
porations now existing and to be brought into existence in the 
future to the varying judgments of different courts upon the 
facts and the law, or whether we will organize, as the servant 
of Congress, an administrative tribunal similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with powers of recommendation, with 
powers of condemnation, with powers of correction similar to 
those enjoyed by the Interstate Commerce Commission over in- 
terstate transportation. 

NATIONAL INCORPORATION. 

We are told that the President is now about to urge upon 
Congress the passage of a national incorporation act, with a 
view to meeting this question, and doubtless determining the 
extent to which these combinations may capitalize themselves, 
the number of plants which they may own, the extent of their 
operations, placing them all under national jurisdiction as 
national creations. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, for years I have ad- 
vocated the full exercise of the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce, even though it led to the organization of the 
artificial beings that are to enter into interstate commerce. But 
I have confined my advocacy of the latter proposition entirely 
to corporations organized for transportation—to the railways 
of the country—for I realized that railroads were natural monop- 
olies and must be treated as such, that we could not rely upon 
the States to create the agencies for interstate and national pur- 
poses, and that the very necessity of long and continuous inter- 
State lines, extending from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes 
to the Guif, requiring that the Nation itself should act in the crea- 
tion of the artificial agents that would carry on these great en- 
terprises. 

My feeling upon this question was accentuated by reason of 
the fact that the railroads themselves had fallen into the custom 
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of resorting to the States that had the least restriction upon 
corporate powers, to States which had not within their jurisdic- 
tion a mile of the railroad affected, for the creation of the cor- 


porate agents that would undertake these great interstate and 
national functions; and I thought that it was an abdication of 
the functions of the National Government to permit a single 
State, which under the Constitution has no power whatever 


over interstate commerce, which with the other States granted 
that power in its entirety to the Government of the United 
States, to organize the corporation which is to operate in many 
States. I thought it was an outrage to permit this thing to be 
done by legislation of a single State in which the people of the 


other States had no participation, and that the proper exercise 
of the national functions required that the Federal Government 
should take hold of the entire subject matter. 

I felt that such corporations would be more likely to be 
efficiently restrained by legislation in which the people of all 
the States participated than by legislation in which the people 
of only a single State participated. But even with reference to 
this question, the incorporation of interstate railroads, I grad- 
ually modified my views, for I realized that many of the States 
were unwilling to give up their jurisdiction over the State cor 
poration within their boundaries, engaged, as they were, in 
State transportation as well as interstate transportation; and 
so my mind gradually drifted to a method of procedure by 
which the National Congress would organize not corporations 
that would own interstate railroads, but would organize corpora 
tions that would simply own the stock of State railroads, thus 
substituting national holding companies for the holding com- 
panies now created under the laws of such a State as New 
Jersey. I felt this would leave the individual corporations in 
the respective States now engaged in railroad transportation 
as State creations, absolutely subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State, so far as taxation, the police power, and State commerce 
were concerned, and would permit the unionizing, or, if we 
may so term it, the federalizing, of these State corporations 
through a national holding company, which would bind them 
together for the great national purposes of interstate com- 
merce, 

SENTIMENT OF PARTIES. 

Now, Mr. President, I must admit that, so far as my own 
party in the Senate is concerned, the views which I entertain 
upon this subject have not made the headway I could wish. 
The Democratic Party believes in keeping power as near us 
possible in the hands of the people in the various localities, in 
the States, and entrusting to the National Government onl) 
those powers which are necessary for the national defense and 
for national purposes and in carefully scrutinizing the granted 
powers with a view to preventing any enlargement of nationa! 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the States. So the tradi 
tions and the principles of the Democratic,Party have rather 
militated against the views which 1 have entertained. though 
I have absolute confidence of their correctness and am confi 
dent that these views will some time be incorporated in the 
laws of our country. 

But we must take a practical view of this question. There 
was a time when a national incorporation act could pass Con- 
gress, and that was under the recommendation of a Republican 
President and by the action of a Republican House and a Repub- 
lican Senate. But that condition of things exists no longer. 
The House is now Democratic. It will probably remain Demo 
cratic for years. The Republican ascendency in this body has 
been constantly diminishing and is now in danger. So [I can 
not see any possibility within a reasonable time of the enact 
ment of a national incorporation law even regarding railroads, 
much less regarding the commercial business of the country. 

Now, the President contemplates this as his remedy for ex 
isting abuses, and we are told by the press that that recon 
mendation is to be renewed and the bill which has been sleep 
ing for so long a time in the Committee on the Judiciary wil! 
again be pressed. We all realize how futile such an endeavor 
will be; and it is therefore all the more incumbent upon us to 
determine at this session of Congress what is practicable, what 
will secure the assent of a Democratic House, what will secure 
the assent of a Senate under the control of a divided Republican 
Party. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to dismiss al! 
partisan considerations. If anything is to be done, we must 
establish a modus vivendi as between the two great parties of 
the country, and passing some measure that does not contradict 
the principles or the traditions of either party, wait for the 
time when one or the other party is in complete and absolute 
power both in Congress and in the executive department. 

Mr. President, why should we not, then, upon this great ques- 
tion, avail ourselves both of the lamp of reason, alluded to ina 
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recent Supreme Court decision, and of the lamp of experience? 
What bas been our experience regarding that branch of inter- 
state commerce which covers transportation? Our experience 
has been that 20 years ago, just about the time the antitrust act 
was passed, Congress passed the interstate-commerce act, cre- 
ating a commission as its servant to attend to its duties under 
rules prescribed by Congress. The regulation of interstate com- 
merce belonged to Congress. Congress wisely saw that it could 
not undertake that regulation in all its details; that it could 
not pass rate bills which would be satisfactory to every section 
of the country ; that it could not reduce rates that were claimed 
to be exeessive and increase rates that were claimed to be too 
low; that it could not correct the varying abuses which creep 
into the administration of every great enterprise. Therefore it 
created this commission as its servant to carry out its will under 
rules established by it. 

The history of the last 23 years proves the wisdom of our 
action. By a gradual process of evolution this commission, as 
the result of gradual improvements in legislation and as the 
result of constantly increasing powers recommended by it and 
affirmed by Congress, has become a tribunal second in im- 
portance only to the Supreme Court of the land. It has made 
transportation a science. It has studied all the intricate ques- 
tions relating to it, and in a recent illuminating decision has 
formelated a great state paper that has impressed the country 
and the world with its wisdom. 


Now, contrast that action with the other action taken by Con- | 


gress regarding the trusts. It would have been possible 23 
years ago, when the interstate-commerce act was passed, with 
reference to interstate trade to have established an industrial 
or trade commission or board similar to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with reference to transportation. If we had 
done so and had put upon that commission the same class of 
men who have been appointed upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we would have had the constant corrective power 
of that commission applied both to the existing trade corpora- 


tions and to the trade corporations afterwards created. Many | 


abuses would have been prevented. Mang abuses would have 
been corrected. As a result of the constant study and inquiry 
of a competent board engaged in this work as a specialization 
recommendations would have been made to Congress which 
would have been accepted, as were those recommendations made 
with reference to interstate transportation, and a great body of 
administrative law would have been built up and combinations 
of capital would have been effected without the abuses which 
have existed during the past 23 years. 
ENFORCEMENT OF ANTITRUST ACT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

But instead of that we determined to trust the matter to the 
courts, and we gave the enforcement of the antitrust act to the 
Attorney General’s office. So far as the Attorney General’s office 
is concerned, I have no criticism to make regarding the present 
incumbent, Mr. Wickersham. I believe that he has discharged 
his full duty under the law and that he has prosecuted these 
trusts with a vigor and a determination unequaled in the his- 
tory of the Attorney General’s office. But it must be apparent, 
if we finally get a decision from the Supreme Court of the 
United States correcting existing abuses only 23 years after the 
passage of the act, that there has been negligence in the past 
upon the part of the Attorney General’s office. It is necessarily 
so. The Attorney General’s office is an office of shifting incum- 
bency. During one administration there were as many, I be- 
lieve, as five Attorneys General. How could you have any 
sequence of action, any logical policy, with such constant 
changes. 

The Attorney General's office is also, in a measure, a political 
office. The chief of that department is subject to the direction 
and control of the President of the United States. We know 
how in times of great political exigency these great corpora- 
tions summon their powers and make even governmental ad- 
ministrations tremble when an election is at hand. We know 
that a great, vigorous, strenuous, courageous President was 
brought to his knees at a time of great financial exigency, when 
a crisis had involved the entire country in its embrace, when 
a process of destructive liquidation was threatened, when the 
bank reserves of the country were tied up in New York and 
were there loaned out in enterprises of speculation and promo- 
tion, when there was universal suspension of payment upon the 
part of the banks of the country, and a great and powerful 
corporation, the Steel Trust, anxious to absorb a rival, the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., persuaded Mr. Roosevelt to believe 
that the only way of relieving the tension without panic and 
saving the country was to permit it to absorb the rival cor- 
poration. We all recall that he wrote a letter to the Attorney 
General practically instructing him to commence no proceed- 
ings regarding it. 





So, whilst these matters have been made public, I can not 
doubt that in numerous other emergencies the zeal of the ad- 


ministration and the zeal of the Attorney General’s office was 
restrained by the exigency of the hour, whether financial! or 
political. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask the Senator a question, with his 
permission. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

TENNESSED COAL & IRON CO, 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator believe that the letter writ- 
ten by the President to the Attorney General instructing him 
not to proceed against the Steel Trust and to permit it to 
absorb a rival is binding upon this administration or this At- 
torney General or the country, morally or legally? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think it is. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that I did not state that the President of the United 
States instructed the Attorney General to take no action. My 


recollection is that in a communication which was practically 
an instruction he gave his view of the transaction and indi- 
cated that he did not think it incumbent on the administration 


to intervene. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand the Senator from 
Nevada to complain that the antitrust act has not been en- 
forced with sufficient vigor in the past? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator recall that the party 
to which he belongs was in control of the Government very 
soon after the antitrust law was passed for a period of four 
years; and if so, can he tell us how many prosecutions were 
instituted during that administration? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think there were very few. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Were there any? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know of any. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it oot true that there was not a 
single one instituted? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it not true, furthermore, that the 
Democratic Attorney General gave it as his opinion that the 
antitrust law was unconstitutional? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not recall that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it not true that no prosecutions 
were attempted under it during that Democratic administra- 
tion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But assuming that it is true, I do not 
propose for a moment to acquit a Democratic administration of 
any responsibility in this matter. I do not stand asa sj) 
for the Cleveland administration. I never did. I felt always 
that the Cleveland administration was dominated by the s:me 
powers that have controlled the Republican Party in its levis- 
lative and administrative action. I am not making a political 
address. I am addressing myself to a system. I am not imak- 
ing an attack upon either party. I say it is in the highest 
degree unwise to turn over the administration of the great auti- 
trust act to an office of shifting incumbency, subject to political 
influence and likely to be controlled by every exigency, political 
or financial. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. ‘ 

STANDARD OIL DECISION. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was unable to hear that portion of 
the Senator’s discussion of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case, but in so far as I did listen 
to his remarks, I understeod him to express some disagreement 
with the opinion of the court on one or two points. 

I wish to ask the Senator if he does not understand from tle 
reported interview given out by the Attorney General that ihe 
decision was entirely satisfactory to the administration; and in 
this connection to call his attention to a statement prominently 
published in the Washington Post entitled “Attorney Gencral 
Wickersham,” in which he is reported to have said: 

peace every proposition contended for by the Government in 

is rmed 


by the Supreme Court. In the reasoning by which 


this case 
the Chief Justice reaches the conclusion, in which the whole court 


concurs, he expresses the view that only contracts, combinations, etc., 
which in any way unreasonably or unduly restrain interstate trade 
and are unreasonably restrictive of competitive 
prohibition of first section of the Sher- 


commerce, or which 
conditions, are within the 
man Act. 
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I wish in this connection, with the Senator’s permission, to 
direct attention, assuming that that expresses the present atti- 
tude of the administration, to quite a remarkable change which 
seems to have taken place in the views of the administration on 
that subject; and I will beg his indulgence while I read one 
paragraph from the special message of the President of the 
United States to Congress, transmitted to the Senate January 
7, 1910. I read from page 14 of that message: 


The Supreme Court in several of its decisions has declined to read 


into the statute the word “unreasonable” before “restraint of 
trade "— 


“Restraint of trade” is quoted— 


on the ground that the statute applies to all restraints and does not 
intend to leave to the court the discretion to determine what is a 
reasonable restraint of trade. The expression “restraint of trade” 
comes from the common law, and at common law there were certain 
covenants incidental to the carrying out of a main or principal con- 
tract which were said to be covenants in partial restraint of trade, 
and were held to be enforcible because “ reasonably ” 
performance of the main or principal contract. 
eral language used by the Supreme Court in several cases, it would 
seem that even such incidental covenants in restraint of interstate 
trade were within the inhibition of the statute and must be con- 
demned. In order to avoid such a result, I have thought and said 
that it might be well to amend the statute so as to exclude such cove- 
nants from its condemnation. A close examination of the later de- 
cisions of the court, however, shows quite clearly in cases presenting 
the exact question, that such incidental restraints of trade are held 
not to be within the law and are excluded by the general statement 
that, to be within the statute, the effect upon the trade of the re- 
straint must be direct and not merely incidental or indirect. The 
necessity, therefore, for an amendment of the statute so as to exclude 
these incidental and beneficial covenants in restraint of trade held at 
common law to be reasonable does not exist. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have to say that I in- 
dulged in no words of disapproval regarding the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I simply stated that the dissenting mem- 
ber of that court, Justice Harlan 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon of the Senator. Will he 
permit me to read one further extract from the message in 
that same connection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 





Nevada 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I read from page 16 of the same 
message: 


Many people conducting great businesses have cherished a hope and 
a belief that in some way or other a line may be drawn between 
“ good trusts”’ and “ bad trusts,” and that it is possible by amendment 
to the antitrust law to make a distinction under which good combina- 
tions may be permitted to organize, suppress competition, control 
prices, and do it all legally if only they do not abuse the power by 
taking too great profit out of the business. They point with force 
to certain notorious trusts as having grown into power through crim- 
inal methods by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, and by 
various acts utterly violative of business honesty or morality, and urge 
the establishment of some legal line of separation by which “ criminal 
trusts’ of this kind can be punished, and they, on the other hand, be 
permitted under the law to carry on their business. Now, the public, 
and especially the business public, ought to rid -themselves of the idea 
that such a distinction is practicable or can be introduced into the 
statute. Certainly under the present antitrust law no such distinction 
exists. It has been proposed, however, that the word “ reasonable 
should be made a part of the statute, and then that it should be left 
to the court to say what is a reasonable restraint of trade, what is a 
reasonable suppression of competition, what is a reasonable monopoly. 
I venture to think that this is to put into the hands of the court a 
power impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which will 
insure the uniformity of decision essential to just judgment. It is to 
thrust upon the courts a burden that they have no precedents to 
enable them to carry, and to give them a power approaching the arbi- 


trary, the abuse of which might involve our whole judicial system in 
disaster. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I was remarking that I 
made no indication of disapproval of any part of the decision 
of the Supreme Court. I merely referred to the fact that the 
dissenting member of that court, Mr. Justice Harlan, had de- 
clared that the decision was a piece of judicial legislation. I 
called attention to the fact—and it seems that I am sustained 
by the President in that view—that if the various courts of 
the country, according to varying conditions, were hereafter to 
be called upon to determine as to whether a restraint of trade 
thus imposed by these corporations was reasonable or un- 
reasonable, we could not expect any very satisfactory admin- 
istration of the law, particularly in view of the fact that it 
has taken 23 years for us to ascertain what the law means, and 
in order to ascertain that it has been necessary, according to 
the views of Mr. Justice Harlan, to read into the statute cer- 
tain words that are not there. 

Mr. President, I am not commenting upon this for the pur- 
pose of criticizing the Attorney General’s office or the President 
of the United States or the court, nor have I made reference to 
President Roosevelt with a view of criticizing him for his action. 
I have no doubt he acted patriotically under the then existing 
conditions, that he felt the great peril of the hour, and that he 
yielded, under compulsion, to action which he thought necessary 
in order to prevent a greater disaster than was consummated 
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by the action which he approved. I am attacking this system of 
turning over the administration of our legislation regarding 
interstate trade to the Attorney General's office or to courts, 
when we should create a great administrative tribunal like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, charged with powers over 
interstate trade similar to those possessed by that tribunal re- 
garding transportation. I have claimed that if such a commis- 
sion had been organized 23 years ago when the antitrust law 
was passed, these vast accumulations of menacing capital would 
have been prevented, that all the advantages of combination of 
capital would have been secured without the attendant abuses, 
and that we would have been saved the economic wrench that 
is now to take place through the dissolution of these giant com 
binations and the restoration of their constituent elements. [| 
insist upon it that at this extraordinary session of Congress, 
with six months before us unembarrassed by general legislation, 
by appropriation bills, and by other matters that usually distract 
our attention, we have the opportunity to take up this great 
question in connection with the reciprocity bill and tariff mat- 
ters and to press it to a wise solution. 
THE TIME FAVORABLE FOR PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 

Why, Mr. President, how could there be a more favorable 
time? It is true that the heat of summer is about to intervene, 
but we could hold our sessions until the ist of July and resume 
them upon the ist of September, and thus secure the necessary 
rest and vacation, leaving us four or five months to legislate 
upon these important matters. 

As it is, we have been here a month and have practically 
done nothing. We have not even as yet reached complete or- 
ganization. Our committees, with the exception of the Finance 
Committee, are idle. Why can not the Interstate Commerce 
Committee or the Committee on the Judiciary be sitting at the 
same time that our Finance Committee is, and take up the great 
question of interstate trade? Why during this period can not 
our Commerce Committee, in charge of rivers and harbors, 
shape a measure for our action that will provide for the regu- 
lation of the flow of our rivers and for navigation, for inland 
waterway transportation, furnishing constructive machinery for 
this great work through boards of experts composed of the 
chiefs of the great services that are now working on detached 
parts of this problem, to whom can be added great engineers 
and constructors, so that the Nation within its jurisdiction and 
the States within their jurisdiction, by a system of cooperation, 
can work out a great plan of regulating river flow by the stor- 
age of flood waters in the arid regions, spreading them over the 
arid lands, and causing the desert to bloom by taking up these 
waters in artificial reservoirs and holding them for the devel- 
opment of water power and preventing them from adding to 
the destructive floods below; taking hold of great areas of 
swamp lands, and so controlling destructive streams as to open 
up vast areas of fertile soil to cultivation—all done not by 
usurpation of power by the Nation over the States, but by co- 
operation of the Nation with the States, each sovereignty act- 
ing within its jurisdiction and doing its work under plans de- 
vised by all with a proper apportionment of costs and benefits? 
Why should not that great committee, now idle, take up that 
question whilst the Finance Committee is holding its sessions 
and report a bill, possibly for action at this session of Congress, 
but certainly for action at the next session, so that the greatest 
constructive problem of the time may be satisfactorily solved? 

BANKING, 

Then there is another question—the banking question. Is 
there any question more pressing than that before the country 
to-day? We have, according to the statement of Mr. Aldrich, 
the late chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, the 
worst banking system that any civilized country of the world 
has, a banking system under which our banks have not be- 
come, as they should be, great machines of exchange, per- 
mitting the sale of products between individuals and commu- 
nities and sections and furnishing the circulating medium 
through which the sales can be closed, but have been turned 
into great machines of promotion and speculation, absorbing 
the cash reserves of the country, tying them up, and then 
calmly inviting the country banks to suspend payment when an 
emergency comes. 

Are we content to permit these annual or biennial or tri- 
ennial or decennial breaks in exchange to continue, paralyzing 
the business of the country, paralyzing trade between com- 
munities and sections and States? Are we to take up this 
question as a question intrusted to the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tion alone through the grant of the States, the only right of 
the States upon the subject matter being to demand of the 
Union of States that it should fully and beneficially exercise 
the power granted? 

Banks constitute the machinery of exchange. The functions 
of the banks have been perverted. In order to make them effi- 
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cient instruments of exchange they must have ample capital 
as a protection to their depositors; they must keep ample re- 
serves a8 a protection against the demands of their depositors; 
and yet Congress has never legislated as to what proportion the 
eapital of a bank shall bear to its obligations to its depositors. 
A bank with a capital of $50,000 can accept deposits to the 
extent of $50,000,000, and the only security that the depositors 
have is the reserve of their own money within the bank and the 
$50,000 capital of such a bank. 

When banking was a science the laws of the various States 
absolutely required that no bank should loan its depositors 
money in excess of five times its capital, thus compelling the 
banks all the time to maintain a capital equal to 20 per cent 
of their deposit obligations. Yet the Congress of the United 
States has made no requirement upon this subject. 

Our system ought to be a model system for every State in 
the Union, but, as the result of our carelessness and indif- 
ference upon this subject, the States themselves, formerly care- 
ful in this matter, have relaxed their care and within the 
last decade we have seen companies, misnamed trust com- 
panies, with small capital and large deposits, spring up in the 
various States, and it is these banks that have menaced the 
safety of the country, oftentimes involving the national banks 
themselves. It is our function, so long as a State bank engages 
in interstate commerce, to compel it to maintain the safety 
appliances that will make it an efficient instrumentality of 
exchange. We have the same power with reference to a State 
bank that we have with reference to a State railroad—the 
State bank engaging in interstate commerce and the State rail- 
road engaging in interstate transportation—to compel either 
the State bank or the State railroad to apply the safety device 
that is necessary to make the one an efficeint instrumentality 
of exchange and the other an efficient instrumentality of trans- 
portation. 

And yet we have done nothing upon this score, and the State 
banks of the country, under the example of the national banks, 
relaxing their old-time caution, have been organized with in- 
sufficient reserves, some trust companies keeping on hand only 
2 or 3 per cent of their deposit obligations. This is the way in 
which Congress has acted upon that branch of interstate com- 
merce, exclusively intrusted to its jurisdiction—the question of 
interstate exchange. 

As I said yesterday, a system of transportation which would 
permit breaks here and there by the removal of tracks or by 
the removal of bridges would be regarded as intolerable, and if 
it involved interstate transportation the hand of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be laid upon such delinquency. 
Yet we permit similar breaks in the exchanges of the country 
to occur through eur neglect of the proper precautions of legis- 
lation. No wonder the distinguished former Senator from Rhode 
Island, Mr. Aldrich, declared our system to be the worst bank- 
ing system in the werld. And now, instead of Congress address- 
ing itself purely to the question of compelling national banks 
and State banks engaged in interstate commerce to maintain 
an adequate capital and an adequate reserve, instead of devis- 
ing means by which they can be associated together in State 
associations for mutual protection and for the insurance of their 
depositors, the attention of the country is being directed by the 
Monetary Commission to a plan for practically reviving the 
old central-bank system—an improvement it may be, yet a cen- 
tral-bank system. And that, teo, at a time when the Democratic 
Party is coming into power, or, rather, when it is increasing 
its power all the time in this body and is now sharing the re- 
sponsibility of government with the Republican Party, and is 
likely’ to come into full power—a party whose traditions are 
against the creation of a central bank. 

If this be so, and if the Republican Party is powerless, even 
if it had the will, to create a central banking system, is it not 
wise in this condition of things to establish a modus vivendi 
as to the banking question; to reach out for reforms that are 
within reach and which do not involve the principles or the tra- 
ditions of either party? Why should not some committee of 
this body be sitting upon that question during these next five 
months instead of leaving it to the Finance Committee, which 
is already overcharged with labor? Why should not that whole 
question be referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which has jurisdiction of the question of imterstate exchange 
and which could act on this question while the Finance Com- 
mittee is deliberating upon matters relating to the tariff? 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. President, there is another question that is in the public 
mind, an@ that is the creation of a merchant marine. The 
Republican Party bas stood f»r ship subsidy, although as yet 
it has not been able to put very extensive legislation upon the 
statute book in that regard. it is now powerless to accom- 
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plish its wish, for the Democratic Party is in power in the 
House and the Republican Party has not a sufficiently harmo- 
nious majority in this body to enable to carry out its will here 

What can we do with reference to foreign commerce as 2 non- 
partisan measure? We all know that our Navy is an ill-pro- 
portioned Navy, a Navy composed almost exclusively of fighting 
ships without the auxiliary ships—the transports, the scouts 
the dispatch boats, and the colliers—necessary to support the 
fighting ships in case of war. We all know that when our 
Navy took its trip around the world we were compelled to ¢a}] 
upon other nations to furnish the transports and the coiliers 
that were required, and one of the arguments that is used in 
favor of subsidizing a merchant marine is that it will furnish 
American bottoms that will be of use in case of the exigency of 
war. 

THE NAVY. 

Now, what can we do to make a well-proportioned Navy. to 
make a Navy that can sustain itself, that in case of war wil] 
not be dependent upon foreign powers that may under the lay 
of neutrality furnish or refuse the necessary auxiliary ships’ 
Obviously our duty is to create a well-proportioned Navy instead 
of an ill-proportioned Navy; to stop for the time building thes 
fighting ships and to build the auxiliary ships which will s 
port the fighting ships. 


But, you say, these ships will be us ful 
only in case of war. That is true. Their final use will come 
then. But in times of peace why should we not let out these 
ships, manned in part by the Naval Reserves which we are 
training for our fighting ships, to open up new routes of com- 
merce, the routes of commerce to South America, to Australia. 
and to Africa, which have been advocated, and thus utilize these 
ships in times of war as auxiliaries to the naval vessels, to the 
fighting ships, and in times of peace in aid of the promotion of 
commerce? 

The Republican Party has thus far been opposed to such a 
measure. It was not satisfactory to the great interests of the 
country that desired subsidies for commercial] enterprises. 

But now, when the Republican Party realizes that it has not 
the power to execute its will, will not its patriotism lead it to 
advance our merchant marine, and at the same time to create 
a well-proportioned and efficient Navy, by action such as I 
have suggested? Why should not the great Committee on Com- 
merce, hitherto engaged exclusively in this direction in the 
consideration of subsidy measures, take up a great constructive 
measure like this and, with the aid of the Naval Committee, 
create a system that will give us a well-proportioned Navy 
instead of an inefficient Navy—a Navy composed of both fight- 
ing and supporting ships instead of ships that, without th 
necessary ships to support them, would be derelicts on the 
ocean in case of war? 

PROGRESSIVE ACTION DEMANDED. 


Mr. President, I have thus far, perhaps, addressed myself to 
the dominant party in urging that there should be a modus 
vivendi established in legislation, that we should unite now 
upon measures that will be beneficial to the public at large 
and concerning which public opinion is made up. But I am 
aware that I am addressing a party which, while having the 
nominal majority, is a party without practical responsibility, 
a divided party, composed on the one hand of regular, stalwart, 
and near progressive Republicans and on the other of prozres 
sive Republicans, 13 or 14 in number. 

The entrance of these progressive Republicans into this body 
has been like a breath of ozone, invigorating the atmosphere. I 
welcome them. Every progressive Democrat welcomes them. 
But a responsibility rests upon them. They stand for certain 
reforms with which the Democratic Party is in sympathy. It 
is possible to organize this House in the interest of progressive 
legislation from President pro tempore down. It is possible 
by our action to put upon the statute book every nonpartisan 
reform to which I have referred. If this extra session fails, the 
responsibility will be ours. I mean the mingled responsibility 
of Democrats and progressive Republicans. We can not charge 
it upon the reactionary element of the Republican Party. Ours 
is the power and ours is the responsibility. 

I trust, therefore, that some method will be devised, not by 
hidden and secret agreement, not by methods unexposed to the 
public eye, but in the open Senate. before the entire people, by 
which men of like thought regarding measures involving pro- 
gressive reforms of great moment to the country can act to- 
gether, and I believe such action will be regarded by tlic 
country as indicating that the Senate of the United States is 
again self-governing, that it is mot controlled either by mere 
chance or by a few of the elder statesmen, 

I suggest, therefore, that we take up the legislative program 
which I have offered and determine what of the proposed legis- 
lation we shall take up at this session, and what we shall in- 
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struct our committees to report upon for legislative action at 

the regular session, and that, taking a recess during July and 

August, we apply our best efforts for the remaining months be- 

tween now and next December in an earnest effort to meet the 

popular demands regarding reform and constructive legislation. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask for a brief executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Dlinois moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
17, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 





. NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 16, 1911, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander William A. Moffett to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill vacancies: 

Lioyd S. Shapley and 

Samuel I. M. Major. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry A. Orr to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Ensign Isaac C. Shute to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as an ensign. 

Midshipman Earle W. Jukes to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 

Carpenter Brandt W. Wilson to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 7th day of March, 1911, upon the completion of 
six years’ service as a carpenter. 

PoOSTMASTERS. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Frank L. Bowman to be postmaster at Morgantown, W. Va., 


in place of Smith A. Posten. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1911. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 16, 1911. 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Henry L. Stimson to be Secretary of War. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Francis W. Bird to be appraiser of merchandise in the district 

of New York, N. Y. 
ASSAYER. 

Merrill A. Martin to be assayer of the mint at San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Reuben N. Stevens to be register of the land office at Bis- 

marck, N. Dak. 


James G. Quinlivan to be register of the land office at Dick- 


inson, N. Dak. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders: 
Richard D. White and 
William 8. Miller. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Benjamin Dutton, jr., to be a lien- | 


tenant. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : | 


Roy L. Lowman, 

Conant Taylor, 

Archibald G. Stirling, 

Donald P. Morrison, and 

Edwin A. Wollesen. 

Asst. Surg. Charles L, Moran to be a passed assistant surgeon. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons: 

Frank P. W. Hough and 

George C. Rhoades. 

Carpenter Wilbert O. Crockett to be a chief carpenter. 

First Lieut. Robert O. Underwood to be a captain in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Capt. Austin M. Knight to be a rear admiral. 

Lieut. Commander Edwin T. Pollock to be a commander. 

Tieut. (Junior Grade) Vaughn K. Coman to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 

Jobn P. Miller, 


William A. Hall, 
Isaae ©. Kidd, and 
Richard R. Mann. 
The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters: 
Joseph J. Redington and 
Robert Velz. 
POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA. 
Sallie M. Aaron, Lyons. 
Frances E. Chapman, Buena Vista. 
Charles W. Parker, Elberton. 
MISSOURI, 
William H. Yancey, La Belle. 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick Rohde, Stapleton. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Roy P. Hubbard, Glen Uliin. 
Arthur J. Swartout, Wimbledon. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Thomas E. McLaughlin, Midway. 
William G. Murdock, Milton. 
Spencer H. Rhoads; Iselin. 
Reese M. Tubbs, Shickshinny. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Charles A. Ramsdell, Beresford. 
Peter J. Schroder, Avon. 
WASHINGTON. 
H. T. Jones, Riverside. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, May 16, 1911. 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 
With unfeigned love and gratitude we would sing Thy praise, 


O God our Father, for life and its far-reaching purposes. We 
bless Thee that under the Constitution of these United States 


offered the fol- 


| of America each citizen is permitted to think his own thoughts, 


enjoy the fruits of his own honest industry, and worship Thee 


| according to the dictates of his own conscience. Help us to 
| remember that each is but a unit in the great human family, 


bound together by ties so delicately adjusted that what 


helps 
one helps all, what hurts one hurts all 


; that we may think and 


|} act in consonance with the golden rule, striving earnestly day 





by day to do unto others as we would be done by. 
of the Lord Jesus Chirst. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 12, 1911, was 
read and approved. 


In the spirit 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
consideration a privileged report from 
on House resolution 148. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls up a pri 
leged report from the Committee on 


eall up for 


the Committee on Rules 


Rules, based on a certa 


resolution which he names, and the Clerk will report { 
resolution first and then read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 148 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. MANN. This resolution is on the Union Calendar, |] 
notice. Does it require consideration in the Committee of th 
Whole? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Then it ought not to be on the Union Calendar 


The SPEAKER. One of two things is true about it: it eithe: 
ought not to be on the Union Calendar; or if it is on the Unk 
Calendar, it ought to be considered in the Committee of t! 
Whole. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanin 
eonsent that the resolution be placed on the House Calend 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not think it belongs on the Hoi 
Calendar. I should prefer the gentleman to ask unanimous 
eonsent to consider it. I was going to reserve the point of 
order that it was not privileged, but I shall not insist upon the 
—s of order it is not privileged, but I reserve it for a moment 

r the purpose of calling attention of gentlemen who make 
privileged reports to the fact that under the rules a privileged 
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report must be presented in the House. It can not be presented | 
by dropping it in the basket. This report was presented by | 
dropping it in the basket and not presented on the floor of the 
House. I shall not insist upon that point of order, because I 
understand 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois undoubtedly 
states the rule correctly. There is no question about it. 

Mr. MANN. And I suggest to the gentleman from Texas 
that he ask unanimous consent to consider it in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole House. I have no objection to | 





that. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to | 
that. I think the gentleman is technically correct, but this | 


practice has been pursued in regard to these resolutions from 
the Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken 

Mr, HENRY of Texas. And I ask unanimous consent that | 
the resolution be considered in the House as in Committee of | 
the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken about the | 
practice, because this one instance is hardly to be given as the 
practice. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do not refer to this one instance. 
I have looked at others, but it makes no difference to me, and I 
would make the request which the gentleman desires—— 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That the resolution be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that this resolution and report thereon be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. For a question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Which resolution is that? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. This is resolution 148, known as the 
Steel Trust resolution, introduced by Mr. STANLEY. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas will suspend a 
moment. Inasmuch as this is a matter that the Chair would 
like to hear a part of, the Chair would like to have order so 
that the matter can be heard. Is there any objection to the 
consideration of the report? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man how much debate is the gentleman going to have on this 
resolution? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to have 
all the debate that is necessary and desirable. I would ask the 
gentleman on the other side how much he desires? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that there is anybody that wants 
to be heard at length on this side. I apprehend that there is 
no difficulty about that. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think we can get through in an 
hour, and I propose that we divide the hour equally. 

Mr. MANN. I think we can settle that later. That can be 
arranged. The gentleman from Kentucky will probably want 
some time, and perhaps others will desire time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want some time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution called up by the gentleman from Texas? The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution and 
then the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 148. 


Resolved, That a committee of nine Members, to be elected by the 
House, be, and is hereby, directed to make an invesigation for the 
urpose of ascertaining whether there have occurred violations by the 
Inited States Steel Corporation, or other corporations or persons as 
hereinafter set out, of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, and the acts 
supplementary thereto, the various interstate-commerce acts, and the 
acts relative to the national banking associations, which violations 
have not been prosecuted by the executive officers of the Government; 
and if any such violations are disclosed said committee is directed to 
report the facts and circumstances to the House. 

Said committee is also directed to investigate the United States 
Steel Corporation, its organization and operation, and if in connection 
therewith violations of law as aforesaid are disclosed, to report the 


same. 

Said committee shall inquire whether said steel corporation has any 
relations or affiliations in violation of law with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co,, the Cambria Steel Co., the Lackawanna Steel Co., or any other 
iron or steel company. 

Also whether said steel tion, through the 








corpora’ rsons 
ts, has or has had any relation with the 


stock, its officers or agen 

Te nae Co., or any other < eee, ae any coal 
com fonal banking compan trus insurance 
companion, or organizations pan or with the 


stockholders, directors, or other officers or agents of said companies 
or with any person or persons, which have caused or have a tendency 
to cause any of the results following: 

First. The restriction or destruction of competition in production, 
sale, or transportation. 

Second. Excessive capitalization and bonding of corporations. 

Third. Combinations created by ownership or control by one corpora- 
tion or the stockholders or bondholders thereof of the stock or bonds 
of other corporations, or combinations between the officers or agents 
of one corporation and the officers or agents of other corporatins by 
duplication of directors or other means and devices. 

ourth. Speculations in stocks and bonds by agreement among offi- 
cers and agents of corporations to depress the value of the stocks and 
bonds of other corporations for the purpose of acquiring or controlling 
same. 

Fifth. Profits through such speculation to officers or agents of such 
corporations to the detriment of the stockholders and the public. 

Sixth. Panics in the bond, stock, and money markets. 

Said committee shall in its report recommend such further legisla- 
tion by Congress as in its opinion is desirable. 

Said committee as a whole or by subcommittee is authorized to sit 
during sessions of the House and the recess of Congress, to employ 
clerical and other assistance, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to 
send for persons and papers, and to administer oaths to witnesses, 

The Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk to attest 
subpenas during the recess of Congress. 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution 


| No. 148, to investigate violations of the antitrust act of 1890 and other 
| acts, have considered the same and beg leave to report with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass, with the following amendment: In line 10, 
page 20, add the letter “s” to the word “ relation.” 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from [Illinois now if we can not have some under- 
standing as to the time during which the discussion is to be 
carried on. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman proceed. I do not 
think there will be objection as to time, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I do not think anybody desires to be heard more than 
a minute or two on this side. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think we can get through in an 
hour. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is anyone on this side who 
desires to answer the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], 
but there may be. I do not know. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then I take it, Mr. Speaker, that I 
shall be entitled to an hour, and I now yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution providing 
for an investigation of the United States Steel Corporation. I 
do not mean in five minutes to make any argument in favor of 
the passage of this resohition by referring to or defending in 
detail the provisions of the resolution, as that would require a 
much greater time. I am convinced that every lawyer in the 
House who has investigated this question will have bui little 
doubt that the dicta of the Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities case touching holding companies applies in the case 
of the formation of the United States Steel Corporation. In 
other words, the organization of the United States Steel Cor 
poration, both by the character of its charter and by virtue of 
the circumstances under which that charter was made and the 
purpose which it was intended to subserve, render it strictiy 
and technically a combination in restraint of trade. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. In “unreasonable restraint 
of trade” 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; according to the new law. I will not 
discuss the new law just passed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. [Laughter.] 

In addition to that, it is manifest to those who have studied 
the operations of the United States Steel Corporation, this mat- 
ter having been previously investigated to a certain extent in 
the Senate, that this concern has operated in restraint of trade 
by the absorption of actively competing concerns. The most 
manifest instance of this violation of law was the taking over 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. The absorption of this com- 
petitor, even for a legitimate purpose, in the light of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, both in the 
Northern Securities case and the Addystone Pipe case, and 
what cursory examination I have been able to make of the 
decision just rendered in the case of the United States against 
the Standard Oil Co., was and would have been illegal even if 
it had been a purchase in the usual order of things. As it was, 
this concern was not purchased. It was coerced into a sur- 
render, having been paid but a nominal sum—a mere fraction 
of the actual value of that property. I believe that those who 
have investigated this question carefully will find that each 
one of these specific acts or abuses named in this resolution 
can be sustained by an abundance of proof. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr, SIMS. Does the gentleman contemplate legislation to 
follow this investigation? 
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Mr. STANLEY. It would be hard to answer that question. 
As far as I am personally concerned, I believe an investigation 
of this question will bring before the country facts that will 
justify Congress in acting both in the passing of additional 
legislation and in a resolution, perhaps, or direction to the 
judiciary department of the Government to take such steps as 
may be necessary to dissolve the concern. 

Mr. SIMS. It is, then, in the nature of a goad to the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

Mr. STANLEY. It is in the nature of an ancillary opera- 
tion; I would not call it a goad. We can be of material assist- 
ance to the Department of Justice in preparing that part of its 
case which needs substantial facts. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no personal interest in 
the United States Steel Corporation. I am neither a stock- 
holder nor a bondholder, and what I may have to say on this 
subject I say in the interest of my country. I do not believe 
in the kind of legislation which is seeking every opportunity 
to embarrass the commercial and manufacturing development 
of our country. I believe that we have reached that period in 
the history of our country when we must have large com- 
binations of capital to not only develop the splendid resources 
of our fair land and find constant employment for our great 
army of wage earners but those that are coming here from 
foreign shores at the rate of a million a year. 

In the present splendid development of our resources we 
have reached a point where we not only manufacture more 
than we can possibly consume ourselves, but we must find an 
outlet and a market for our surplus in foreign lands in order 
te keep every mill busy and every American wage earner 
employed. 

Now, gentlemen, if we are to inaugurate a war upon every 
movement looking to a consolidation of the manufacturing 
interests in this country, we are not only going to embarrass 
and injure our manufacturing development, but we are going 
to drive out of the field of investment men who have the needed 
money to carry forward the industrial development of our 
country and keep busy an immense army of wage earners. I 
believe in the proper and just control of every trust or combine 
or corporation, but I do not believe in carrying that control to 
a point that means not only destruction to the invested millions 
of our American citizens, but curtailing the output of the mill, 
the mine, and the factory. 

This corporation that we are now seeking to investigate last 
year turned out and sold more than $750,000,000 of manufac- 
tured goods. When it was originally organized its export busi- 
ness was valued at $2,000,000. Last year it had so developed 
and extended its splendid foreign business, under Mr. James A. 
Farrell, that its exports had grown to almost $100,000,000. An 
inerease from $2,000,000 to $106,000,000 means something when 
it comes to measure this additional prosperity in America. A 
hundred million dollars in foreign exports and $650,000,000 
goods sold in our home market means wages—employment for 
more than 200,000 American workingmen. 

Now, gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber talk about 
“competition.” Why, gentlemen, the time of “ cut-throat ’ com- 
petition among sensible business men has long since passed away, 
and if we by legislation seek to force a return to that era then 
we will not only silence thousands of mills in this land to-day, 
but we will prevent the future investment of millions in the de- 
velopment of our resourees and in the conduct of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing affairs. 

I am a southern Representative on the floor of this House. 
I do not complain at the purchase of the Tennessee Coal, [ron 
& Railread Co. by the United States Steel Corporation, for it 
has not proven to be an injury to the South. it has been a 
great benefit. I say that statement ean not be challenged, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Alabama {Mr. Unprerwoop], in whese district this 
great corporation is largely interested, will not say that the 
abserption of that plant by the Steel Corporation has not 
brought millions for the improvement and the extension of an 
almost bankrupt, crippled corporation, giving it new life. 

I remember two years ago when the officers of the steel cor- 
poration took to the city of Birmingham the director general 
of the Argentine railroad system, and as a result of that trip 
a single order for 75,000 tons of steel rails, bringing $2,250,000, 
was placed in the mills of Birmingham. The hope of the Seuth 
in the development of its inexhaustible resources is in the 
encouragement of such companies as the United States Steel 
Corporation, with their countless millions, to build mills, fur- 
naces, and factories to give employment to our people, and 
bring millions into the circulation of the South by the sale of 
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iron and steel products in our South American and other mar- 
kets which will be opened up by the construction of the Panama 
Canal. [{Applause.] 

I thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] for his kind- 
ness in yielding me additional time 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, does the g 
Illinois desire to consume any time? 

Mr. MANN. 


ntleman from 


Mr. Speaker, I may want a moment, but nothing 
more unless there is to be further discussion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], as I understand, desired to addres 
the House for a few minutes. I see he is not present, and if the 
gentleman from Illinois will use 5 or 10 minutes now [ will 
very glad. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I can not use that much time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will yield the ‘gentleman fi 
minutes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, so far as I know, there is no ol 
jection on this side of the House to the investigation proy 
We recognize the right of the majority to 
investigate all questions of this kind and hope that the resu 
of the investigation may be for the benefit of the public 
and not merely for partisan use. Whether that hope is ft 
or not depends upon the result which we will await, prepar 
at all times to defend the proposition that the policy of t 
Republican Party is not to build up trusts or monopolies, | 
to prevent their creation and the abuses 
through them. 

I do not think it is my duty under the circumstances to 
consume time for the benefit of some gentleman who is not yet 
prepared or who is not in the Hall. However, Mr. Speaker, I 
prepared some years ago a memorandum of the law on the sub- 
ject of congressional investigations for my own use if I should 
have occasion to make use of anything of the sort, and, as it 
represented some little labor, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp so as to insert this for the use 
of any Member who has occasion to study the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ranpett of Texas). The 
gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

IN RD CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

In drafting a resolution or a law creating a committee or a commis 

sion and authorizing it to conduct an investigation for the purpose of 





vhich may occ 


Is there objection? 


securing information to be subsequently reported to Congress, certain 
principles, announced by the courts in cases involving the legality of 
governmental investigations, should be borne In mind. A review of tl 
decisions of the Supreme Court in this class of cases discloses tl 
fact that previous investigations which have failed met the disap 
proval of the courts because the acts of Congress authorizing them 


were insufficient, and not because of any lack of power in that body to 

make investigations. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 

mistakes and errors pointed out by the courts in the laws authorizing 

previous investigations be avoided. The leading ca announce the 

following principles: 
SCOPE AND EXTENT OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

Congress may authorize a committee or a commission to obtain in- 
formation upon any subject which, in its judgment, it may be 
portant to possess. (In re Pacific Ry. Com., 32 BF. R., 241, 
1887.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson (154 
1893) holds, in effect, that the Constitution having 
full power in the matter of regulating comm 
vestigate the whole subject and in that way « n full and : 
information; that for the purpose of regulating commerce Co 
may invest a commission with authority to require and compel 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
and documents relating to any matter legally committed to it 
investigation. 

This case holds also that the tweifth sect 
act is constitutional and valid so far as authorizes and requi: 
circuit courts of the United States to use their process in aid 
quiries which it holds Congress may lawfully authorize the Int 
Commerce Commission to make. That part of t 
posed resolution, herewith submitted, which aut! 
follows the language of that section. 

But the courts will not permit a governmental inves 
into the purely private affairs of the citizen 4 
appears that such investigation is material to matters over 
gress has jurisdiction and concerning which it may take | 
action. (1. C. C. v. Brimson, 154 U. 8.. 447, 481, et 1894 
Entick v. Carrington, 19 Howell’s State Trials, 1029; Kilbourne 
Thompson, 1038 U. 8., 168, 190-6, 1880; In re Chapman, 166 
661, 668-71, 1896.) 

In Kilbourne v. Thompson (103 U. S., 168, 1880) a resolution, ap 
pointing a special committee and authorizing an investigation into 1 
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matter and history of the real-estate pool and the Jay Cooke & € 
settlement was held defective because it did not appear that 
subject matter of the investigation was one concerning which < 


gress had jurisdiction or with reference to which it could take lawfu 
action (p. 193). . 

The situation may be summarized thus: While C: tl 
ize the collection, in the ordinary way, of inforn 
ject which it may deem of importance to poss 
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Congress has jurisdiction and concerning which it may take some 
lawful action. It is at this point that the power of the Government 
and the constitutional rights of the citizen meet, and it is here that 
governmental investigation reaches its limit. 

In order, therefore, to lawfully entitle an investigating commission to 
forcibly compel the giving of testimony and the production of docu- 
ments and papers, three things are essential. 

First. The subject matter of the investigation must be one concern- 
ing which Congress has jurisdiction and with reference to which it may 
take lawful action. 

Second. The resolution or statute creating the commission must de- 
scribe in express terms the subject matter and should indicate clearly 
the object or purpose proposed to be accomplished by the investigation, 

Third. The testimony, or the information contained in the papers and 
documents, which the commission forcibly seeks must be material and 
relevant to the subject matter which it is authorized to investigate. 

If, therefore, a law authorizing an investigation contains these essen- 
tial elements, the information pointed out may be secured notwith- 
standing it may be of a private or personal nature, providing, of course, 
the law contains a clause granting to witnesses immunity from future 
Ereccontion with respect to information which might tend to criminate 
them. 

In this connection it is to be observed that if the information sought 
is material to the subject matter which the commission is authorized 
to investigate it may not be withheld on the ground that it is also 
material to some other subject which it has no right to inquire into. 
Inquiries of a commission of this character are not narrowly con- 
strained by technical rules as to the admissibility of proof. Its function 
is one of inquiry, and it should not be hampered by those narrow rules 
which prevail in trials at common law where a strict correspondence is 
required between allegation and proof. (I. C. C. v. Baird, 194 U. &., 
25, 44, 1904.) 

PROVISIONS SUFFICIENT TO GRANT IMMUNITY TO WITNESSES. 


Counselman v. Hitchcock (142 U. S., 547, 586, 1892) held that sec- 
tion 860, Revised Statutes, did not supply a complete protection against 
all the pane against which the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
was designed to guard, and was not a full substitute for that prohibi- 
tion: that a statutory enactment to be valid must afford to a witness 
absolute immunity against future prosecution for the offense to which 
the question relates. While this case involved an investigation insti- 
tuted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, section 12 of the inter- 
state-commerce act, as it then stood, does not appear to have been 
yassed on. That section followed the language of section 860, Revised 
Statutes, above referred to, however, and when that provision was de- 
clared insufficient and ineffectual that part of section 12 of the inter- 
state-commerce act then in force was apparently abandoned. The act 
of February 11, 1893, was then passed to supply a provision which 
would be sufficient and effectual. It has so been held in Brown v. 
Walker (161 U. S., 591, 1895). The immunity provision of the draft 
of the proposed resolution herewith submitted follows the language of 
that act, which has been passed on and declared sufficient by the 
Supreme Court. 

It is well to note, however, that the jurisdiction of an investigating 
commission is not extended because the resolution or act appointing it 
contains a provision granting to witnesses immunity from future prose- 
cution. A statute granting immunity to witnesses does no more than 
deprive them of their right to refuse to answer questions or produce 
documents or papers which are material to the subject matter of a law- 
ful investigation. It does not extend the jurisdiction of the commis- 
oe it only aids it in conducting investigations which it has a right to 
meke. 

PUNISHMENT OF CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


As to the punishment of contumacious witnesses the case of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.v. Brimson (154 U. 8., 447, 485; 1893), 
holds that: 

“Except in the rticular instances enumerated in the Constitution 
and considered in Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat., 204) and in Kilbourn 
v. Thompson (103 U. 8., 168, 190) of the exercise by either House of 
Congress of its right to punish disorderly behavior upon the part of 
its Members, and to compel the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of papers in election and impeachment cases, and in cases that 
may involve the existence of those bodies, the power to impose fine and 
imprisonment in order to compel the performance of a legal duty im- 
posed by the United States, can only be exerted, under the law of the 
land, by a competent judicial tribunal having jurisdiction in the prem- 
aor See Whitcomb’s case (120 Mass., 118) and authorities there 
cited.” 

In re Chapman (166 U. 8., 661, 1897) holds that sections 102 and 
104, Revised Statutes, for enforcing the attendance of witnesses, etc., 
are not open to the objection that they conflict with the Constitution; 
that Congress possesses constitutional power to enact a statute to en- 
force the attendance of witnesses and to compel them to make dis- 
closure of evidence to enable the respective bodies to discharge their 
legislative functions; while Congress can not divest itself, or either 
of its Houses, of the inherent power to punish for contempt, it may 
provide that contumacy in a witness called to testify in a matter 
—_ erly under consideration by either House, and deliberately re. 
using to answer questions pertinent thereto, shall be a misdemeanor 
against the United States. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson (53 F. R., 476, 480; 
1892), the court said: . 

“Undoubtedly Congress may confer upon a nonjudicial body au- 
thority to cbtain information necessary for legitimate governmental 
purposes, and make refusal to appear and testify before it touching 
matters pertinent to any authorized inquiry an offense punishable by 
the courts,” or subject witnesses “to penalties or forfeitures. A pros- 
ecution or an action for violation of such a statute would be clearly an 
original suit or controversy between parties within the meaning of 
tie nin wart of tb inion of the 1 

s rt o e opinion o e lower court was expressly affirm 
by the Supreme Court, notwithstanding the fact that in other a 
jars sae was reversed. I. C. C. v. Brimson, 154 U. 8., 447, 

That clause of the draft of the proposed resolution herewith gsub- 
ar a a age ~ oral tes = passed on in these cases, 
exce a omits the pen of imprisonment which was 
out by the Elkins law. - es 
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Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat., 204 (1821); Counselman v. Hitch 
142 U. 8. 547, 586 (1891) ; Hrtick v. Carrington, 19 Howell's Stans 
Trials, 1029; I. C. C. v. Baird, 194 U. S., 25 (1904) ; I. C. C. v. Brim. 
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In re Chapman, 166 U. S., 661 (1896); In re Pacific Ry. Co., 32 

F. R., 241 (1887); Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 U. 8., 168 (1880) ; 

Whitcomb’s case, 120 Mass., 118. E r 
TENTATIVE DRAFT OF PROPOSED RESOLUTION, 


Whereas (here state the subject matter or thing to be investigated 
the power under which Congress acts, and the purpose of the in. 
vestigation). 

Resolved, etc. (This clause should authorize the appointment of a 
committee; authorize and direct such committee to inquire into and 
investigate the subject described, and require it to report. Provisions 
with reference to compelling the giving of testimony and the pro- 
duction of documents, papers, etc., should be included, substantially 
as follows :) 

For the purposes of this investigation the committee shall have power 
to administer oaths and to require, by subpeena, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all books, papers, tariffs, 
contracts, agreements, and documents relating to any matter under 
investigation. 

Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such docu- 
mentary evidence may be required from any place in the United 
States at any designated place of hearing. And, in case of disobedience 
to a subpena the committee may invoke the aid of any court of the 
United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the Pen of books, papers, and documents under the pro- 


visions of this section. 

And any of the circuit courts of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such inquiry is carried on may, in case of contumacy 
or refusal to obey a subpena issued to any person, issue an order 
requiring such person to appear before said committee (and produce 


books and papers if so ordered) and give evidence touching the matter 
in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
© person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from 
pretense books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agreements, and documents 
fore the committee, or in obedience to the subpena of the committee, 
whether such subpena be signed or issued by one or more of the mem- 
bers of such committee, on the ground or for the reason that the testi- 
mony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may 
tend to criminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. [jut 
no person shall be a or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which 
he may testify, or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, before 
such committee, or in obedience to its subpe@na, or the subpena of any 
member thereof: Provided, That no person so testifying shall be exempt 
from ‘prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 
Any person who shall neglect or refuse to attend and testify, or to 
answer any lawful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, tariffs, con- 
tracts, agreements, and documents, if in his power to do so, in obedi- 
ence to the subpena or lawful requirement of the committee shal! be 
guilty of an offense, and, upon conviction thereof by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, shall be punished by fine not less than $100 
nor more than $5,000. 


QUERY. 
How would it do to pass a bill providing immunity for witnesses 
testifying before a committee of either House when that House has 


provided by resolution for the investigation and for immunity to 
witnesses ? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicxk]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire any time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this resolu- 
tion, I was very much interested by the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AvusTIN] in defense and laudation 
of the United States Steel Trust. I caught the force of one of 
his initial remarks, that legislation in this country ought not 
to force ruinous competition, and I concur with him in that 
proposition. I believe that experience will demonstrate that 
the great difficulty in this country is not from legislation in 
forcing ruinous competition, but from legislation permitting 
ruinous competition. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] But 
the gentleman’s idea of ruinous competition and mine are eyvi- 
dently as opposite as the poles. By ruinous competition I 
mean a system under which a powerful organization can com- 
bine the resources of an industry into a single grasp, and by 
ruinous, cutthroat methods put down every effort to compete 
with it. I believe that by permitting immense combinations to 
lower their prices in one locality while they raise them in an- 
other place, in order that while lowering prices in one place 
and throttling competition there they may compensate them- 
selves by higher prices at another place or other places, that 
that is ruinous competition which legislation ought to forbid 
and ought to prohibit. I believe that when an organization 
like the Steel Trust or the Standard Oil may so combine its 
energies and direct its operations that, for instance, an inde- 
pendent refining company attempting to sell oil in opposition to 
the Standard at Fort Worth, Tex., might be throttled by lower 
prices at Fort Worth, while the same company—the Standard— 
may raise its prices at Dallas or at Houston,or San Antonio 
or New Orleans to recoup itself for the losses sustained at Fort 
Worth, thereby maintaining an average at which they can make 
a great profit. I believe that that is ruinous and cutthroat 
competition, capable of being indulged in only by the great 
corporations and combinations, and against which the smaller 
industries and independent producers and the general consumer 
ought to be protected by proper legislation. By such ruin- 
ous competition combination builds itself into monopoly and 
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oppresses without limit both producer and consumer. 
plause. ] 

Furthermore, I believe that when a manufacturer of home 
products so enlarges his grasp upon an industry that he can, as 
Mr. Carnegie said, dictate to every manufacturer of like prod- 
ucts the prices at which he shall put his products upon the mar- 
ket for fear a cutthroat war might be waged against him, we 
have reached a condition where the legislation of the country 
should interfere for the protection of the weaker. I heard a 
motto once when I was a boy at school given by a young col- 
lege boy. The motto was, “ Protect the weak, defend the right, 
and woman’s honor shield.” It appealed to the chivalrous 
spirit, but we have reached a position now when it seems to me 
we should reverse that saying and leave the first clause to be 
the climax, to be the greatest, “ Protect the weak”; it carries 
all the rest. And when I hear men in the halls of Congress 
representing the great masses of the American people pleading 
for the right of immense combinations and corporations which 
throttle and destroy all competition under the guise of benefit 
to the American workingman, it seems to me we have reached 
a point where a renovation of our thoughts and our ideals is 
necessary. We have heard the cry of protection to the Ameri- 
ean workingman raised in defense of corporations that import 
foreign so-called pauper labor and drive out our American work- 
ingman till I am tired of it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The very Steel Trust so eloquently praised by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, as I am informed, has a great major- 
ity of its laborers imported, and many of them can not speak 
English. We need to be represented here by Representatives 
who speak for the masses and not for the classes, men who 
speak for the millions of consumers and not for the petty few 
of the petted industries. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It seems to me that that is right, and I wart to warn Members 
on our side, and the other side, too, that they will never 
reach a remedy until they provide a law that will prevent cut- 
throat, ruinous competition. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GrRanAm]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt this resolution 
ought to pass, although it seems to me that some of the language 
of it is broader than perhaps it ought to be. That, however, is 
a matter which can be pointed out as we go along. I can not 
yield my assent to the position taken by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. It occurs to me that is rather a severe commentary 
on the management of public affairs when in this country, with 
its enormous resources, we brag because workingmen have a 
full dinner pail. It has always seemed to me to be the most 
insulting proposition that could be put forth. With the sparcity 
of population we have, with the enormous amount of productive 
land, with exhaustless mineral resources and natural advantages 
we have, it is strange that any party or any person should make 
it a cause for bragging that the workingmen of America get 
enough to eat. We hear a great deal—and possibly a great 
deal too much—about the prosperity that we enjoy, but that 
prosperity is not distributed, I think, as it ought to be. A pros- 
perity improperly placed, improperly distributed, may be, and 
many think it is, one of the greatest menaces to our Govern- 
ment to-day. Wealth is power, and those who have the wealth 
by some means or other will manage to exercise that power. 
Is it prosperity of which we ought to be proud that so much 
wealth of the country should be placed in the hands of a few 
of its people and so very much of it under the contro! of these 
enormous.corporations? I asked for time now merely for the 
purpose of reading into the Recorp a statement which is quoted 
from a book recently published by Prof. Gilbert Holland Mon- 
tague, of the department of economics of Harvard University, 
which bears directly upon the organization of this very cor- 
poration. If Mr. Montague is right about it, its organization 
ought to be a subject for investigation. He says: 

How remote is the bearing which the cash value of the plants has 


upon the capitalization of the trust is strikingly shown in the United 
States Steel Corporation. In exchange for the stock of its constituent 
companies, this trust gave of its own stock an equivalent amount and 
74,373,035 more. At the formation of these concerns, however, there 
ad been a capitalization in excess of cash value. The properties com- 
the American Tin Plate Co., which represented a cash value of 
,000, were capitalized at $46,000,000. The National Steel Co., 
valued at $27,000,000, was capitalized at $59,000,000. The American 


[Ap- 


Steel Hoop Co., representing a money investment of $14,000,000, was 
capitali: at $33,000,000. he capitalization of the Federal Steel Co., 
fixed at $98, ,000, on the admission of its president, exceeded by 
31,000, the value of its separate concerns. The properties of the 


erican Steel & Wire Co., capitalized at $80,000,000, on Mr. Morgan’s 
estimate in 1898, were valued at $40,000,000. From the testimony of 
officers themselves it oppo that the cash value of the plants 
og the United States Steel Corporation—estimating the National 
Tube Co. on the same basis as the American Tin Plate Co.—was 
$278,570,200, and the “good will,” $178,500,000. Since the United 
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States Steel Corporation increased this capitalization by $74,375,035, 
$252,873,035 of its capital stock appears to be based on intangible 
assets. 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
extended. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
further time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like to ask unanimous consent to 
finish reading the statement. There are but two short para- 
graphs. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How long would it take? 

Mr. GRAHAM. About three minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM. He continues: 


Still another comparison is that made by the United States Steel 
Corporation itself in purchasing the shares of the different companies. 
The common stock of all the constituent companies, excluding the Car- 
negie Co. and the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines, which have 
no preferred stock, amounts to $270,835,100. As the commor stock 
added by the United States Steel Corporation represents “ good will,” 
the total excess over the money invested in the plants is $302,118,963. 

The most striking comparison, finally, is afforded by the easy test 
of the investment market. ‘The par value of the securities of the United 
States Steel Corporation before the conversion of its preferred stock into 
bonds was $1,404,000,000, $550,000,000 of which was 7 per cent curmu- 
lative preferred stock and $304,000,000 5 per cent gold bonds. ‘The 
bonds have since sold at about 72, the preferred stock has fluctuated 
about 54, and the common stock has fallen to 10. In the opinion of the 
stock market, the proper capitalization of the United States Steel Corpo- 


ration is about $570,880,000 and the overcapitalization is about $853,- 
120,000, or nearly 60 per cent. 

This statement means that one-third of it is actual capital 
and two-thirds, substantially speaking, is “water.” And yet 
the law, as it stands on the statute books to-day, is based on 
the theory that this concern shall have the right to overcharge 
the American people for what it produces to such an extent 
that it shall earn a very large per cent of profit not only on the 
real capital invested, but also on the water that is pumped into 
that capital. I say, where that condition exists, if it is capi- 
talized at a billion and a half dollars, when it should be 
capitalized at only one-third of that amount, it ought to be 
investigated, and I hope it will be. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this resolution of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky to investigate the Steel Trust comes before 
the House at a peculiarly opportune time. Yesterday the high- 
est tribunal in this country rendered a decision of the most 
far-reaching importance, a decision directly affecting the whole 
industrial fight against these trusts and combinations. 

I listened to the opinion of the learned Chief Justice aflirm- 
ing, in substance, the opinion of the circuit court of appeals at 
St. Louis, deciding that the Standard Oil Co. was guilty of a 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. I also listened to a 
separate opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan concurring in the find- 
ing of the court, but pointing out that the use of the word 
“reasonable,” in deciding that the Standard Oil Co.’s acts 
had been an unreasonable restraint of trade, was finally intro- 
ducing into the Sherman Antitrust Act a word that the trusts 
and corporations had for 15 years been trying in vain to write 
in there. 

If that be the effect of the decision; if there is to be, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] seems to feel—and | 
unqualifiedly disagree with him—a distinction between 
trusts and bad trusts, it is time for us to know it right now. 

There is no desire on the part of the Democratic majority in 
this House to tear down a single business institution under the 
Stars and Stripes—not one. [Applause.] But there is an 
earnest and sincere desire to see that every business man, big 
and little, gets an equal opportunity to promote trade and not 
to restrict. it. 

No better way can be found for introducing remedial legis 
lation than a full, fair, and free investigation inte the facts 
upon which that legislation must be based. Those who con- 
tend that the word “unreasonable” ought not to be in the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, lay their stress on the words “ restraint 
of trade.” It is every contract in restraint of trade is to be 
prohibited. It is not every contract that a business man may 
make, as has been speciously contended by the trust lawyers, 
but every contract in restraint of trade among the States that 
is declared unlawful. But if you qualify the restraint of trade 


The time ef the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask leave that my time be 


The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 





To extend his remarks. I have not 
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with reasonable or unreasonable or any other word which The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report in the time 
leaves it doubtful, then it becomes a question for broad, limit- | of the gentleman from Virginia. 

less construction as to which are good trusts and which are The Clerk read as follows: 

bad trusts. This has been the feeling among many men of The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred the joint 
progressive tendencies who desire to see the interests of the | teselution (H. J. Res. 14) approving the constitutions formed by the 


a a : ; . cs ce constitutional conventions of the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- 
business men protected; who desire not to see a tearing down | zona, having had the same under consideration, reports it back with 
of trade, but a promotion of trade through individual effort, | a substitute and with the recommendation that the substitute do pass. 
and by all men willing to embark their enterprise, energy, and | ,, The act “To enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitu- 


: tion d State government and be admitted inte Thi nm ar 
capital in competition for the development of the resources of equal footing with the oxiatnal States: oes emake eee, ‘a 


the country. Astscan ts form a constitution and State government and be admitted 
Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? © the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” approved 

+ 20, ‘ y rk th e proposes 

Mr. BORLAND. If I have time. June 20, 1910 aeovedel that when e constitutions for the pro; ] 


States of New Mexico and Arizona therein provided for should be 
Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Has the gentleman seen the | formed in accordance with the terms and conditions of said enabling 


full text of the opinion so as to be able to give to the House ee ee fae men od Be: ratified by the 
his opinion whether it is in fact liberalizing the common law | yided for in said enabling act. certified copies thereof should be s 4 
as to reasonable or unreasonable restraint of trade? mitted to the President of the United States and to Congress for 
Mr. BORLAND. I only heard the oral opinion. I heard | QpRtertt. ne’ or ir the President should approve. said. coustivuticns 
both orai opinions, and, in my judgment, Justice Harlan’s criti- and Congress should fail to disapprove the same during the next recy 
cism was well founded. It seems to me that the majority th ge a nl an op eat event. oe resident should 
Mini . © ; raCoTNA ana +7 ; y e o governors oF = 0 ATizona, respec- 
opinion is capable of introducing a vague expression into the tively, who should, within 30 days thereafter, issue roclamations’ for 
law which the trans-Missouri and the Traffic mee ne ~—_ the election of State and county officers and other officers of said pr 
had rejected. That being so, this resolution to investigate the States, as therein set forth. 
% The committee reports that constitutions have been framed by consti- 
a 7 ee ae oe hatiotive bistess 2 hemcryy® Sestion 1 tutional conventions in accordance with the terms and conditions of said 
acing a crisis 1 - , Vo Ss 
whether it has the power to control these trusts; whether | and Arizona, respectively, at elections held for that purpose, and that 
there be any distinction between good trusts and bad trusts, certified copies thereof have been duly submitted to Congress and to the 
F President of the United States for approval, in accordance with the 
and whether it be within the power of Congress to promote the | terms of said enabling act. pp ; 
interests of the Government and the interests of commerce by The committee further reports that on February 24, 1911, the Presi- 
securing to the big business man and the little business man | et approved the said constitution of New Mexico in a message to the 
the same equal opportunity in the development of American ; 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
trade and the American markets. [Applause.] “Th = 
aoe - e act to enable the ple of New Mexico to form a constitutior 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I was about to yield | and State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], | ing with the original States, etc., passed June 20, 1910, provides that 


but he does not seem to be present. I therefore move the pre- when the constitution, for the adoption of which provision is made in 


re oe the act, shall have been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico in 
vious question on the resolution and amendment. the manner provided in the statute, a certified copy of the same will be 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what amendment is that? svbuiltted be te Peyeaent of ee Unites States and to Congress for 
. py i ; approval, an a ‘ongress an e President approve of such con- 

os Mr. HENRY of Texas. It is one amendment adding the letter stitution, or if the President approve the same and Timarese fails to d 
s” to the word “ relation ”’—a typographical error. approve the same during the next regular session thereof, then that the 
The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous | President shall certify said facts to the governor of New Mexico, who 
question on the resolution and amendment. shall proceed to issue his proclamation for the election of State and 


enabling act, and have been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico 


< bs county officers, etc. 
The previous question was ordered. “The constitution prepared in accordance with the act of Congre 
‘The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, has been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico, and a certified copy 


. ° of the same has been submitted to me and also to the Congress for approval, 
The an wend as follows: “ass # in conformity with the provisions of the act. Inasmuch as the Siabtine 
In line 12, page 2, add the letter “‘s” to the word “ relation. act re sires afirmative action, by the President, I transmit herewith a 
= 17 ai ; _ | copy o e constitution, which, I am advised, has also been separate! 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend submitted to Congress, according tg the provisions of the act, by the 
ment, authorities of New Mexico, and to which I have given my formal ap 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. proval. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. I recommend the approval of the same by the Congress. 
On motion of Mr. Henry of Texas, a motion to reconsider the} «ys wuirs Hous, February 2}, 1911.” Wa. H. Tart 
last vote was laid on the table. 


The President so far has not acted on the said constitution of Arizona. 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


= Oe ear ake Gan nan “ = has =< eget Comertations under 
consideration an 3s e same to repu can in ; that they 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House | make no distinction in civil or political rights on eeseunt er race or 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the ne eg a ee, = aaa of the United 
state of the Union for the consideration of the House joint | formity with the provisions of the enabling act. a COM 
resolution 14, approving the constitutions of New Mexico and The committee further reports that on February 16, 1911, Congress 
Arizona as amended. Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask pons wet aden the eee tie Sy go ater 
‘ 2 ‘ 8 an ie Ter 
rnanimous consent that the time for general debate be equally | jitory of New Mexico.” defining the boundary line between the DI 
divided between the two sides, one half to be controlled by | posed State of New Mexico and the State of Texas, which boundary 
myself and the other half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 28 defined in said resolution is not the boundary as defined in sa‘ 
{Mr. LANGHAM] constitution, and said joint resolution was passed to correct and 
ceases reagents . define said boundary line and declared that any provision of «aii 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that | constitution that in any way tends to annul or change the boundary 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House ine ane = a = pt Ey ong a efect 
Trt ut s. ange, ailecit, or 
om the state of the Union for the consideration of House joint alter said boundary lines defined in said joint resolution, and. tha 
resolution 14, looking to the admission of Arizona and New | the boundary line defined in said joint resolution “should be held ani 
Mexico as States. Pending that he requests that general de- | declared a conclusive location and settlement of said boundary lines.” 
bate be equally divided between the two sides, to be controlled | -,2%@ ccmmittee has carefully considered the said resolution so re- 
half by himself and the other half by tb tl f ferred to it, an as had a nu tr of meetings, at which citizens 
one r y the gentieman from | from the two Territories, particularly New Mexico, have appeared and 
Pennsylvania [Mr. LANGHAM]. bees Lim, ‘i soguencntatives ot te Ants Sloce, ym end the Woman's 
Le ristian Temperance non 6 ew e Oo were aiso heard. 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I will not ask that The yan also had before it the report of the hearings and 
y limitation be pl 1 
eee SPEAKER p ro ohn a0 a a at this time. evidence produced before the same committee of the Sixty-first Congr’: 
. oO on on q on. 
Seen Sr ae ae Oe ee A 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to go into preven he the Ste bi ee eva 


by the substitute, which in effect i di oval 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. © ‘both « tutions oe ado} - — 
The motion was agreed to. This has been done in order to meet the views of those Members of 


. ling to admit these Territories as States but who 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of Cones wee -— approving their constitutions as adopted. 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- wae cane of New Moxico t : ted change is in Article XIX 


he 
tion of House joint resolution 14, with Mr. Garrerr in the | of its proposed constitution, which the article on amendments. 


chair. OR 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous a ment for the members of tan lenislatare, fenders it extremely 
net as the first reading of the joint resolution be dis- . rice IS. am a pied regu a at” amen dn . may be pro 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? ture, except that at the first session held after the ex- 
There was he objection. piration of two years, t years thereafter, a majority 


: ; and every 
Mr. FLOOD of Virgmia. Mr, Chairman, I ask that the re- | ©? oleh ar ann ection aa tas ak te ae hn ye me 
and all amendments must be ratified by a majority of the electors 


port of the committee be read in my time. 
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voting thereon, and this majority must equal 40 per cent of all of the | visions made by the substitute resolution in reference to the separate 


votes cast for any purpose and 40 per cent of the vote cast in at least | constitutional ballots will guarantee the necessary and usual safeguards. 


one-half of the counties of the State. The question of calling a con- 
stitutional convention can not be submitted to a vote of the people 
until the expiration of 25 years except by a three-fourths vote of all 
the members elected to each house of the legislature, and to call a 
convention during that period there must not only be a majority of 
all the electors voting at the election, but there must also be a majority 
of all the electors voting in one-half of the counties. 

From a consideration of these provisions it will be seen that it will 
be extremely difficult for the people of New Mexico to secure the hold- 
ing of a constitutional convention during the first 25 years, and when 
these provisions are considered in connection with the apportionment 
for members of the legislature provided by the constitution, the 
extreme difficulty of amending the constitution in any way will be 
manifest. By reference to the apportionment, it will be found that 
the four counties of Colfax, San Miguel, Bernalillo, and Socorro, with 
an aggregate population of 77,000, and which, on the basis adopted by 
the constitutional convention for representatives in the senate, would 
entitle this population to between 5 and 6 senators, are so apportioned 
that they constitute parts of 10 senatorial districts and can control 
the election of 10 of the 24 senators, and thus prevent the securing of 
two-thirds of the senators necessary to submit to the people an amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

Then it will be further seen that if under such conditions an amend- 
ment is submitted to the people the constitution makes it extremely 
difficult to secure the necessary vote for its adoption. To adopt such 
an amendment a majority of the electors voting on the amendment 
must of course vote for it, and in addition this majority must consist 
of 40 per cent of the vote cast on all questions and 40 per cent of the 
vote cast in one-half of the counties. Thus it will be seen that if an 
amendment is submitted at a general election at which 25,000 votes 
are cast but only 10,000 votes cast upon the amendment, 9,000 of 
which are in favor of it and 1,000 against it, the amendment would 
be lost, because 40 per cent of all the votes cast at the election were 
not cast for the amendment. Or, again, if the amendment was popular 
in 12 of the 26 counties and unpopular in the other 14, 15,000 votes 
might be cast for it and none against it in the 12 counties, and 3,500 
votes for it in the other 14 counties and 6,500 against it, and yet an 
amendment upon which there might have been 18,500 votes cast for 
and 6,500 votes against would be lost. It is only necessary to call 
attention to such provisions to secure their condemnation. 

It is moreover found that the population of the counties lying along 
the eastern border of New Mexico have increased very rapidly in popu- 
lation in the past decade and will probably increase more rapidly in 
the future. The apportionment provided in the constitution suggests 
the denial of adequate representation to the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of that section for a long time, unless the constitution is made 
more easy of amendment. 

Certain other provisions of the constitution as framed and adopted 
are very objectionable, and will in their operation be very oppressive 
to the people of the new State, and it is claimed that they were 
brought about at the instigation and in the interest of certain large 
corporations and special interests whom it is claimed exerted large 
influence in the framing of the proposed constitution. The committee, 
however, has not thought fit to undertake to correct such objectionable 
features because it did not feel that it was in the province of Congress 
to make a constitution for the proposed State. 

The substitute resolution suggests an amendment to the proposed 
constitution of New Mexico, providing that any amendments may be 
proposed at any regular session by a majority of all the members 
elected to the legislature, and that the same shall be submitted to the 
electors for ratification or rejection at the next general election or at 
a special election, and if ratified by a aay of the electors voting 
thereon such amendment or amendments shall become a part of the 
constitution, thus putting it in the power of the people of the new 
State to amend their constitution if desirable to correct or eliminate 
any provisions thereof that may be found to be objectionable or 
oppressive. 

The constitution also attempts to secure the original Mexican or 
Spanish-American population of New Mexico in their equal right of 
suffrage and in the enjoyment of equal rights of education with other 
citizens, present and prospective, of the New State. Your committee 
has not only by its proposed amendment of said Article XIX prosmvend 
such rights as are secured in the proposed constitution, but has made 
sections 1 and 3 of Article VII, on the elective franchise, and sections 
8 and 10 of Article XII, on education, more secure against amendment 
than is provided in said proposed constitution. This was done to make 
clearer and more certain what seemed to be the unanimous wish of the 
people of New Mexico. 

It will be noted that the amendment suggested in the substitute is 
not made mandatory, but is to be submitted to the electors for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, as a majority may determine. 

It has been represented to the committee, and is no doubt true, that 
the people of the Territory were so desirous of securing statehood that 
when the proposed constitution was submitted its merits and demerits 
were not carefully considered, but, being submitted to them, as it was, 
as a whole, a large majority, through their great desire to secure state- 
hood, voted for it without regard to what is provisions were. The 
amendment suggested by the substitute resolution reported by the com- 
mittee, if adopted, will give the people of the Territory the power and 
opportunity which they otherwise would not have—to change any pro- 
vision which in their desire for statehood may not have been sufficiently 
considered when the proposed constitution was ratified. 

It will be seen from section 4 of the substitute resolution that pro- 
vision is made for a separate ballot for the purpose of voting upon such 
amendment, which is to be printed on paper of a blue tint so as to be 
readily distinguishable from the white ballots which will be used for 
the election of officers at the same election, and that these ballots are 
to be delivered only to the election officers and to be delivered by them 
to the individual voter when he offers to vote. 

These provisions were made because the election is in other respects 
to be held under and subject to the election laws of New Mexico now 
in force, which do not provide for a secret ballot, and under which 
ballots are required to be “ printed on plain white paper 3 inches in 
width and 8 inches in length or within one-quarter of an inch of that 
size.” (Compiled Laws of New Mexico, 1897, sec. 1634.) And said 
ballots are to have the names of all candidates for the respective 
offices printed thereon, and if the suggested amendments were required 
also to be printed on these ballots, it is obvious that there would not 
be room for that purpose, and besides, under the as election laws 
of the Territory, the ballots can be distributed indiscriminately among 
the people some time before the ~ of election, and in other respects 
these election laws are lacking in the usual safeguards, while the pro- 
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The committee has also provided in said proposed substitute that 
the enabling act of June 20, 1910, shall be amended by making section 
5 of said act so read as te remove the disqualification imposed upon 
the Spanish-American population of New Mexico.who can not read, 
write, and speak the English language for holding State offices, includ- 
ing membership in the legislature of the new State. No just reason 
is found for such disqualification. 

The evidence before the committee was that these Spanish-American 
citizens are eager for education and largely now speak the English 
language, and strive to advance the teaching of English to their 
children in all of their public schools, but that this provision of the 
enabling act is regarded by them as a reflection upon them and their 


race. They have at all times supported by their votes and the im- 
osition of taxes the developing of the public-school system of New 
Mexico. They are largely an agricultural people, frugal, industrious, 
and earnest supporters of every movement intended to advance the 


progress, prosperity, and civilization of New Mexico. 

Again, it was suggested that this disqualification violates the spirit 
and the letter of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, entered into on the 2d day of 
February, 1848, by the terms of which the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona were for the most part acquired. 

The said treaty above mentioned, after providing in article 8 thereof 
that such citizens of the Republic of Mexico prior to said treaty as 
manifested their desire to become citizens of the United States by 
remaining in such ceded territory for a period of one year, proceeds 
in article 9 thereof as follows: 

“Mexicans who in the territory aforesaid shall not preserve 
character of citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what 
is stipulated in the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to be 
judged of by the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the principles of 
the Constitution; and in the meantime shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property and secured 
in the free exercise of their religion without restriction.” 

It is doubted if the guaranty in Article IX to the previous citizens 
of the Republic of Mexico to be admitted * * * “to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution” is properly observed or enforced by 
said section 5 of the enabling act, when such citizens are denied the 
right to hold office, as aforesaid, unless they can read, write, and 
speak the English language. No such language restriction is found in 
the Constitution of the United States, and the committee believes that 
part of the enabling act containing such provision should be repealed. 

The committee has also in its substitute resolution suggested an 
amendment to the proposed constitution of Arizona providing that the 
judiciary of the new State shall not be subject to recall from office by 
popular vote. 

This amendment is not made mandatory, but is merely proposed and 
is to be submitted to the electors for their ratification or rejection at 
the first general election for State and county officers 

The controlling reason of the committee for proposing this change 
was the objection of the President of the United States to the recall 
provision of the Arizona constitution so far as it applies to the judi- 
ciary, and the belief on the part of the committee that if the recall as 
applied to the judiciary was again submitted to the people of Arizona 
it would meet the objection of the President. 

The committee did not provide a separate ballot for voting on the 
proposed amendment to the Arizona constitution as it did in the case 
of New Mexico for the reason that Arizona has an effective and modern 
Australian election law, under which there is no restriction on the 
size or shape of the ballots, and the election on this amendment will 
be held waller and subject to that election law, except so far as said 
law requires an educational qualification as a prerequisite to the right 
to vote. This exception was made in order to protect the Spanish- 
American electors of Arizona in the right to vote on this amendment. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I fear that I ap- 
preciate the responsibility more than the unexpected honor of 
opening the discussion on this resolution admitting the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona to statehood, and I regret 
that I have not the exhaustive knowledge of Territorial affairs 
which might be expected on the part of one to whom that honor 
is assigned. 

Perhaps, with the exception of the tariff and ship subsidies, 
the oldest issue in American politics is the admission of New 
Mexico to statehood, and Arizona has been knocking for admis- 
sion now for more than 20 years. It might be assumed that all 
of the issues involved had been threshed out and argument 
exhausted; and particularly, perhaps, may this be contended 
with reference to the Territory of New Mexico, whose constitu- 
tion has been approved by the President, and the resolution to 
approve which and admit New Mexico to statehood passed the 
House of Representatives during the last session without op 
sition or dissent. But since that action by the House, which 
failed of concurrence in the other body, the situation has been 
entirely changed by the appearance of the constitution of the 
Territory of Arizona and its joinder with the constitution of 
New Mexico in the procedure of approval. 

I voted in the last House in good faith for the admission of 
New Mexico and without regard, I may say, to any of the 
various features of its constitution. It would be pleasant if I 
could say that I acted in the belief that a like good faith would 
be shown to the Territory of Arizona and that the people of 
that Territory, having framed and adopted by nearly an SO per 
cent vote their organic law, it, too, would be approved by the 
President and by Congress without subjecting the various fea- 
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tures of its constitution not to a constitutional, but to a politi- 
eal, scrutiny. 

But, unfortunately for me, the Recorp will show that I did 
not act upen the New Mexico constitution in the belief that 
the Territory of Arizona would be as liberally dealt with, and 
unfortunately for the Territory of Arizona subsequent events 
have established the fact that it has not been thus liberally 
dealt with. I therefore have no apologies to offer for the fact 
that while I wnqualifiedly voted for the admission of New 
Mexico during the last Congress I am, in this Congress, prepos- 
ing to attach a condition precedent thereto; and in this dis- 
cussion I shall give no weight whatever to the action of this 
House and my action in connection therewith in the last Con- 
gress when one of these constitutions alone was before this 
Congress, now that they have come jointly before us and there 
is some disposition, if not an expressed intention, in certain 
quarters to make fish of one and flesh of the other—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
his attitude toward New Mexico at this time is due to what he 
has termed the treatment accorded to Arizona since he voted 
without qualification for the admission of New Mexico? Did I 
rightly understand that to be the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. My position at this time, I will 
say to the gentleman from Wyoming, is to imsure as far as pos- 
sible the admission upon equal terms and at the same time of 
both of those Territories. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the gentleman’s position is, if there 
was no question about the admission of Arizona, he would not 
be inclined to insist upon any conditions in regard to the admis- 
sion of New Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I think the gentleman 
knows as well as I do, and I propose to go into that subject 
somewhat during the course of my remarks, that there is some 
disposition to question the admission of Arizona at this time, 
and I need only call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the constitution of Arizona has been in the possession of the 
President without his approval since prior to the adjournment 
of the last Congress, while the constitution of New Mexico was 
very promptly approved—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman how 
long before the adjournment of the last Congress that constitu- 
tion reached the hands of the President? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I am not claiming it reached 
his hands a very long period of time before—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The vote was taken February 
19 for ratification, was it not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. February 9. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. February 9. 
to know, I have no—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. ‘The vote was taken for New Mexico 
January 21. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I understand when those votes 
were taken, but I wanted to know of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado if he knew when the Arizona constitution reached the 
hands of the President? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that 
for my present purpose the exact date is not material. The 
material thing is that it reached the hands of the President on 
some day prior to the adjournment of the last Congress. Con- 
ceding, for the sake of argument, it was on the very last day, 
it has remained in his hands ever since without action. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman even 
know it reached the hands of the President on the last day 
of the last session? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I understand it reached the hands 
of the President as soon as it did the Congress. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman know 
when it reached the Congress? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It reached that body in time for 
the question of the approval of the constitution of Arizona to 
be attached to a resolution to approve that of New Mexico—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. When was that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado (continuing). And it was attached 
in the Senate and thereafter the resolution was voted down. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Was that after midnight of 
March 3? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I did not hold the watch on 
the deliberations of the other body. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It was simply in the interest 
of getting the facts straight that I wanted to inquire of the gen- 
tleman ; that was all. 


I simply want 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the facts sufficiently straight when I say that now for two 
months and a half the constitution of the Territory of Ari- 
zona has been in the possession of the President of the United 
States without any action by him thereon, whereas, on the other 
hand, he very promptly approved the constitution of New 
Mexico. That ought to be plain enough for the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Coloraéo. I do. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman from Colorado, or has the 
committee, any information to the effect that the President wil! 
not approve the constitution of Arizona for any cause, and if 
he will not approve it, is there any special reason why he wil! 
not ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say, in answer to the 
gentleman, that it has not been my privilege to discuss this 
matter with the President. I understand some members of the 
committee have discussed it with him, and that they know his 
attitude, if it could be known, which I think is a rather doubtful 
preposition. 

Aside from that, all I know about it is what the gentleman 
and others know about it from the discussion of the subject in 
the public press. I presume the Members here have all read 
in the last two days the President's bitter and unqualified de- 
nunciation of one of the provisions of the Arizona constitution. 
I think it may be safely assumed when the President of the 
United States goes all over the land making speeches directed 
against the provisions of a constitution which is now in his 
hands, and when he warned the people against adopting it, that 
it is at least a matter of doubt whether he will approve that 
constitution unless some such proposition as we have sug- 
gested to this House shall be adopted. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want the gentleman from 
Colorado to understand that I do not want to interrupt him 
unless he is perfectly willing. This inquiry is not for the pur- 
pose in any way of embarrassing the gentleman in anything he 
may say. My understanding is—and I want to find out how far 
that coincides with the gentleman’s understanding—that the 
President has openly declared that he will not approve the 
Arizona constitution with the provision in it permitting the 
recall of judges? Is that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not understand that the 
President has ever made any such open and unqualified state- 
ment as the gentleman has repeated. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I understand that is his ob- 
jection. Does the gentleman from Colorado understand that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I understand that his principal 
objection is the recall of the judiciary. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The recall of judges. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is what I understand to be 
the ground of the President’s objection. 

I have no objection to interruptions, provided I have time to 
finish my speech. I have not proceeded very far, and yet in 
the little distance I have gone I have traveled over several 
sections of my speech already. 

CONSTITUTIONS PRESENT GREATEST ISSUER SINCD SLAVERY. 


I may say at the outset that these constitutions are typical 
of the two great contending schools of political thought now 
struggling for the mastery in this country, and whose conflicting 
ideas are fast becoming national issues, that of New Mexico 
being reactionary, as we call it—some people call it conserva- 
tive—to a marked degree, and that of Arizona being progress- 
ive—some people call it radical—to a degree no less marke. 
And coming jointly before Congress at this time and under 
these conditions they are bound to excite, and have already 
excited, a discussion perhaps never before attending the ad- 
mission of States, with the exception of the controversy over tlic 
admission of States involving the question of the extension of 
chattel slavery. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Kansas and Nebraska, for example. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Exactly; Kansas and Nebraska, 
es the gentleman ‘says. 

Mr. Chairman, I take a deep interest in the admission of the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. They are entitled to 
it. It is their birthright. And let those who are opposed to tlie 
imposition of any further condition precedent to the admission 
of these Territories bear in mind that it was not because of :ny 
fear or any probability that these ‘Territories would not adopt 
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constitutions republican in form that they have been thus long 
denied the rights and privileges of statehood. For more than 
55 yenrs now the Territory of New Mexico has been upon the 
verge of statehood. She has been during all of that time quali- 
fied for stetehood. She has been during all of that time en- 
titled to statehood. And the fact that she has been, under one 
pretext or another, denied statehood, but never under the pre- 
text that she would not adopt a republican form of constitution, 
is sufficient in itself to demonstrate that other considerations 
have hberred her progress to the highest ambition and goal of all 
. Territories. 


eu, aS a neighbor, and knowing the tower of strength they | 


will be to the band of sister Western States in Congress, regard- 


less of politics, I am deeply interested in the admission of New | 


Mexico and Arizona, and I would be the last man on this com- 
mittee to do any act or advise any course that I thought would 
materially delay or threaten the consummation of statehood. 
Nor is any material delay involved in the recommendations of 
the committee. On the contrary, indications are not wanting 
that acquiescence in the action of the committee will promote 
and expedite statehood. Before proceeding to consider these 
recommendations and the cause of them, I want to further 
notice some preliminary matters which I have already touched 
upon, but from which I have been diverted by interruption. 


This is a Government by political parties, and I take no | 


. ns : . one | ge “més vermit ¢ ie »stion. 
stock in the protestations of men who disclaim political con- | gentleman to permit a brief question 


siderations, a position I may safely take when dealing with 
one proposed State which failed of admission to the Union 35 
years ago because of political considerations, and with another 
whose admission is now threatened solely because of differ- 
ences of political opinion. And yet I shall undertake to show 
that the committee has dealt with absolute impartiality with 
reference to both of these proposed States; that it proposes 
to submit to each of them but one proposition, to be voted upon 
at the time of the first election of State officers, leaving the 
peoples of the preposed States absolutely free te vote these 
propositions up or down; only that they shall be required 
to vote upon them. 
TERRITORIES EQUALLY ENTITLED TO ADMISSION. 

Under the enabling act passed at the second session of the 
last Congress the constitution of New Mexico was submitted 
to the President and Congress during the closing days of the 
last session for their action, as provided in the enabling act. 
The President, as I have already stated, very promptly ap- 


proved of the constitution of New Mexico, but has thus far | 


failed to approve of the constitution of Arizona, which he can 
not claim, which he has not claimed, and which can not seri- 
ously be claimed to be unrepublican or violative of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence or of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The House of Representatives, as I have already stated, ap- 
proved the constitution of New Mexico, at the time of taking 
which action I said in the House I would be glad, in view of 
the threatened disapproval of the constitution of Arizona, if, 
when it came to admitting these proposed States—and here 
is my answer to the gentleman from Wyoming—we could tie 
them tegether and make it both or neither, because, as I take it, 
their rights in the premises are absolutely equal. I, for one, 
now that this joinder has been brought about by circumstances 
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over which I have no control, say that I am absolutely unwill- | 
ing that one shall come into the Union and the other shall be | 


barred. 
Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 
Mr. MONDELL. I understand the gentleman to answer my 


question by stating that his objections to the unqualified admis- | 


sion of New Mexico is that Arizona shall be admitted without 
any conditions? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman’s party has a very 
easy and simple method to satisfy my fears on this score. 


They | 


can wait upon the Executive and have him approve, if they | 


have that much influence with him, the constitution of Arizona. 
But, in view of the fact that no such action has been taken, I 
os not in a position to further answer the gentleman's ques- 
ion, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Colorado said a mo- 
ment ago that the constitution of Arizona was progressive and 
the constitution of New Mexico was reactionary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I did. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman comes from a State that has 
in its constitution a provision granting franchise to women. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes; by amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. The constitution of Arizona limits the 
franchise to the male citizen. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It does. 


} the able and brilliant proponent, and, some say, the 
| the New Mexico constitution, was appearing in 
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Mr. MONDELL. The constitution of New Mexico grants, 
not full franchise, but very considerable right of franchise to 
women. Is that one of the reactionary isions in the New 


Mexico constitution which the gentleman had in mind? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not think New Mexico 
grants sufficient franchise to women to hurt them any; just 
school elections, and a majority of the male voters may by 
petition deprive them of that small privilege. So far as the 
constitution of Arizona is concerned, I am not in favor of that 
provision. I am sorry that a people who demonstrate them 
selves to be so thoroughly progressive in every other pai 


were not broad enough to give women what my State and y 
State has given them, the unqualified right of franch 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman to approve t! 
Arizona constitution as being thoroughly progressive. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 


| to his colleague [Mr. Taytor of Colorado]? 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I think the gent 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpet] is through. I think he 
squared himself with the lady vote in Wyoming for the next 
campaign, and does not care to interrupt me any further at 
this juncture. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 


| ‘ 
LAS 


Mr, Chairman, I will ask the 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I ask for information. Does 
the proposed constitution of Arizona provide that a majority 


| may amend? 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. A majority vote may amend 
the constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes; a majority of the legislature 
may submit an amendment and a majority of the people voting 
on the question may adopt it. 

Now, I take the position. which I stated to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] with reference to Arizona feeling 
that it is just as much entitled to admission at this time as 
New Mexico: that its admission is jeopardized by prejudice 
against a certain provision in its constitution; and that after 
New Mexico was safely gotten into the fold, Arizona might be 
left out in the cold until such time as its people saw fit to 
adopt, not the kind of constitution they wanted, but the kind of 
constitution that somebody here in Washington wanted, or 
thought they ought to have. As I said in the beginning, events 
in another body have indicated that this fear was well founded, 
because of the action that occurred there when, by motion, the 
constitution of Arizona was added to the resolution approving 
New Mexico, and the entire resolution failed, when there can be 
very little doubt that had the resolution come before that body 
for New Mexico alone, it would have been adopted, as it was 
in this House. 


UNDER ENABLING ACT CONGRESS DIVIDED ITS CONSTITUTIONAL 
WITH PRESIDENT. 


POWEES 


At the time of the passage of the resolution through this 
House in the last Congress admitting New Mexico, I examined 
the enabling act and expressed the opinion that it was devised 
to give the President alone the power to admit or reject the 
proposed States of Arizona and New Mexico, whereas, under the 
Constitution, that is peculiarly and solely within the province 


of Congress, and that the President having approved the con- 
stitution of New Mexico, it would become a State, unless both 
| Houses of Congress affirmatively disapproved the constitution of 
New Mexico during the next regular session of Congress, which 
would be the session beginning in December next. This I un 


derstand to be the view taken by those who are deeply coucerned 
for the admission of New Mexico, but not so much concerned 
about Arizona, and in that connection I want to quote briefly 
from the hearings before the committee, in which Judge Fall, 
muthor. of 
behalf be 
fore the Committee on Territories. I asked Judge Fall w 1e 
the Attorney General of the United States had indicated to 
him what would constitute a disapproval of these constitutions 
by Congress and whether he indicated, in his opinion, what 
would be the result finally if only the House disapproved of one 


its 


of these constitutions and the other body simply failed to act 
upon it. Judge Fall replied that he did not. 

I ats preenes from the conversation with him that that would be 
| a failure Congress to act; that the action of Congress would be the 
action of both Houses, and I think that was his idea: if either House 
should disapprove and the other not disapprove, that would be a failure 
to act, and, as he stated, all yon have to do is to rest easy and New 


| 


Mexico comes in automatically. You will simply have ¢ for it. 
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That, says Judge Fall, is what the Attorney General of the 
United States told him. It may be that the water has run by 
the mill. It may be that this resolution, which is tantamount to 
a disapproval of the constitutions of Arizona and New Mexico 
until the conditions specified in the resolution have been com- 
plied with, will fail of passage, and thus will New Mexico, with 
its antiquated form of constitution, become a State of the 
Union, while Arizona will remain a Territory as the penalty 
of its courage, independence, and advanced political thought. 
I do not believe that this will be the case. I know it ought not 
to be the case, but that the action proposed by the pending reso- 
lution is so fair that it ought to appeal to both bodies of Con- 
gress and receive the approval of the President, thus securing 
statehood without delay to both Territories. 

NO OBJECTION MADE TO ARIZONA CONSTITUTION. 

Now, the sessions of the committee were entirely occupied 
with the consideration of the provisions of the New Mexico 
constitution. No one appeared in criticism of or in opposition 
to the constitution of Arizona. Not one single objection, I be- 
lieve, has ever been lodged with the present Committee on Ter- 
ritories from any source in the Territory of Arizona, or out- 
side of it, for that matter, against the constitution that was 
adopted by the people of Arizona. It is from Washington, not 
from Arizona, that objection comes to the Arizona constitu- 
tion. The spokesman of the Arizona delegation said in a few 
words that if the Arizona constitution contained any provision 
or any number of provisions upon which the committee thought 
the people of Arizona should have an opportunity to act inde- 
pendently of the great question of statehood, which might nat- 
urally have inclined them to accept their constitution whether 
they liked it or not, Congress might resubmit the provision or 
provisions to a vote of the people of Arizona. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. Now that Arizona is likely to come into the 
Union, and there is no objection there now, why ought not Con- 
gress to admit her and give her the right to become a State 
without delay? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think Congress ought to do 
so, but, unfortunately for Arizona, this matter seems to have 
been se shaped up that Congress has seen fit to divide its 
powers with another department of the Government, a division 
of power, by the way, it has been suggested, and I think prop- 
erly, which is not binding upon the Congress and finds no 
sanction whatever in the Constitution. 

HOW CONGRESS HAS DIVIDED POWERS WITH PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Perhaps I did not under- 
stand the gentleman’s statement correctly, but it has been my 
understanding that heretofore the admission of States has 
been provided ordinarily in enabling acts, and in those acts we 
have said that if the constitution presented is republican in 
form, in harmony with the enabling act, and not in conflict 
with the Declaration of Independence, then the President shall 
make proclamation, but we have not called upon the Congress 
to take any action in the premises heretofore—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think that is true. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman just stated, 
in response to the question of the gentleman from California, 
that we had divided our authority with the President. As a 
matter of fact, we have left it with the Executive heretofore 
under the enabling act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; we have divided the au- 
thority in this way, that heretofore upon the presentation by 
an enabled Territory to the President of a constitution that was 
republican in form he must issue his proclamation—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely. Republican in 
form and with various other requirements. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, we have provided in this 
enabling act, in addition to the ordinary requirements, for the 
submission of these constitutions to the President and to Con- 
gress for their approval or disapproval. We have heretofore 
given direction to the President, on the submission to him of a 
constitution republican in form and not contrary to the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence and the Federal Con- 
stitution, to issue his proclamation, but in this enabling act 
we say that Congress and the President shall have the power 
to approve or disapprove the constitutions themselves, an en- 
tirely novel proposition. Now, what does that mean? Is it 
not thereby intended to give a much wider range to the con- 
sideration of constitutions than heretofore? Is not that what 
the President is acting upon when he assumes the right to 








withhold approval from the constitution of Arizona simply be- 
cause there is one single feature in it that he thiaks is unwise 
and impolitic, but which he can not claim to be unrepublican? 
Now, Congress always has this power. Congress inherently had 
this power to approve or disapprove a constitution submitted 
to it by any Territory. The Federal Constitution gives it all 
power, and the President never had any power until the Con- 
gress sought to confer it upon him by this enabling act. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, I will yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. LITTLETON. For information I would ask the gentle- 
man if there is any other State in the Union which has pro- 
vided for the general power of recall such as is proposed in the 
Arizona constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I believe while this movement for 
the recall is growing and finds favor in a great many States, 
that Arizona has gone somewhat further in that regard than 
any other portion of the country. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, I do 
not think Arizona has gone any further than Oregon has, for 
here is the Oregon provision, which provides for the recall of 
all of its officers, including its judiciary, and especially men- 
tions the supreme court judges; so I think Oregon has gone is 
far as Arizona in the recall provision in its constitution. 

Mr. RAKER,. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman compared the Oregon pro- 
vision with the provision of the proposed constitution of Ari- 
zona? Is there any difference except a few words? Are not 
they both practically the same and both contain practically the 
Same provisions? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Upon the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. FLoop, yes. 


EFFECT OF PASSAGE OF RESOLUTION, 


Mr. RAKER. Now, may I just ask a further question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under this joint resolution, did the committee 
hold that if it passed the House and Senate the President would 
admit New Mexico without putting Arizona through? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, that particular question 
was not discussed. I have been of the opinion, if the gentleman 
just wanted my opinion, that if the House passed this resolu- 
tion and the Senate did not, when the next regular session of 
Congress adjourns New Mexico will be a State and Arizona 
will not be; but if the resolution goes through both Houses sub- 
stantially as we have drafted it, it works a disapproval of both 
constitutions by Congress and nullifies the President’s approval 
of New Mexico. Our position is that the amendment we have 
proposed to each of these constitutions is tantamount to a dis- 
approval of them, and neither of them will be States, unless the 
President approves the resolution. It will then be up to the 
President, who must take both or neither, 

Mr. RAKER. One more question. Oregon has already 
adopted this recall of judges. The State of California has pro- 
posed a like amendment. What we want to know now is whether 
or not we are having a republican form of government, and if you 
keep out Arizona because it is not a republican form of gov- 
ernment, what are you going to do with Oregon, and with Caii- 
fornia if they adopt these amendments? And why should we in 
advance sa¥ to the President, “ We are afraid of you,” and not 
put right up to him the measure to be passed upon, with New 
Mexico and Arizona together? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say this: That personally, 
from a political standpoint, I would not ask any better issue 
before the people of this country to-day than to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States give his approval to the reactionary 
constitution of New Mexico and veto the progressive constitu- 
tion of Arizona. But I am not injecting my personal preju- 
dices and opinions into the proposed action of the commitiee, 
which was taken simply to meet the objection of the President 
and with the approval of the people of Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would clear me up 
on this proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What is the proposition? 


COMMITTEH DID NOT PASS ON MERITS OF RECALL. 


Mr. MURDOCK. The proposition is contained in this joint 
resolution in the matter of the recall. The joint resolution pro- 
poses that there shall be submitted to the voters of New Mexice 
a proposed amendment to their constitution, namely, a provi- 
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sion for a recall, with the judiciary excepted, the voter to vote 
for—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; Arizona. The voter to vote either for 
or against this proposed amendment in the joint resolution. 
Now, if the majority of the voters in Arizona vote against this 
proposed amendment in the joint resolution, then does the 
original provision in the constitution of Arizona for the recall 
of the judiciary remain intact? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is our purpose and under- 
standing. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
lution itself. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. It is as clearly prescribed | 
in the resolution as we were able to prescribe it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then I understand that the constitution of 
Arizona will stand as it was originally drafted, with the recall 
of the judiciary, if this proposed amendment is voted down? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It will. And I will say to the 
gentleman further that the only difference between this section 
as it stands in the resolution and as it stands in the constitution 
is that we have inserted five words, “except members of the 


That is set forth in the reso- 


judiciary.”” We have just inserted those five words in the sub- 
stitute proposition. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Are we to take that to mean that the ma- 


jority members of the committee are against the recall of the 
judiciary? I will state to the gentleman that I am for the recall 
of the judiciary, with proper initiative safeguards. Are we to 
take this to mean that the majority members of the Committee 
on Territories of this House are against the recall provision? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; it is not entitled to any such 
construction, because the committee did not go into the merits 
of that proposition. We never divided on the question as to 
whether the recall was desirable or undesirable. We simply 
accepted the proposition of the people of Arizona, took them at 
their word, that they were willing to have this question resub- 
mitted to them, and we sought thereby to meet the objection of 
the President ; and that is the only purpose we had in the world. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. Murpock] to the reason given 
by the committee for this amendment in the report they made 
to the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have read it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The report says: 

The controlling reason for proposing this change was the objection 


of the President of the United States to the recall provision, so far 
as it applies to the judiciary. 


It does not voice the sentiments of a majority of the com- | 


mittee. We simply take conditions as we find them and in 


our desire to get the resolution through and give statehood to | 


both Territories we have put such provisions in as we believe 
will meet the varying views and bring about the enactment of 
this joint resolution. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to «sk the gentleman from 
Virginia, with the permission of the gentleman from Colorado, 
if he does not think that this new provision in the joint reso- 
lution will rather predispose the people of Arizona to vote down 


the recall of the judiciary merely for the purpose of getting in? | 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They do not have to vote it 
down; they can vote it up or vote it down. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They can not vote it up and get in. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is no condition except that 
they shall vote on it; that is the only condition we attach. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the majority members of this com- 
mittee do not inform me or the House as to their individual 
opinion on the recall of the judiciary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
what mine is, if I get a chance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the gentleman for or against it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask if it is the intention of the 
committee to request the people of Arizona to vote on the 
question of the recall of the judiciary only and not as tq other 
officers? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is the proposition; the 
judiciary only. 

Mr. FOWLER. Why should there be any distinction made be- 
tween the recall of one officer as distinguished from another? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not make any (istin«tion. IT pr to notice that ques- 


pose 


I am going to tell the gentleman | 


briefly if I have time. 


I only 
evidence of the fact 


that the 


mention it now 
work of 
that we 
appeared to be a reasonable solution of thx 


as 
this committee 
arrived at what 


- very 
another 
was not the opinion of any one man, 

‘main issue involved 
to meet the objections of the President, and to which the Art- 
zona delegation readily assented. 

Mr. FOWLER. One question more. Do I understand the 
resolution indorses the recall as to all other officers than that 
of the judiciary? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I think our minority 
brethren have done that by the language they employ he 

; report, w hich I hope to give some attention to if I ever get to it. 
Mr. FOWLER. I desire to know why the judiciary should 
receive any distinction above that of any other officer in the 
| State? 

| Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I trust the chairman of the com 
mittee will give the gentleman time on that proposition, and I 
think I can assure him in advance, from the tenor and tone 


of his questions, that our views are not materially different on 
that propesition. 


Mr. FOWLER. I am asking for information. 


I want to know 
what provision of the constitution discriminates in favor of a 
judge as against a constable? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want the gentleman to get 
after these gentlemen who are opposed to the recall of the judi 
ciary with that question when they get the floor. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. If I have time 

Mr. BOWMAN. If this resolution prevails and the peo} le of 
Arizona vote on the question and determine that they will or 
will not have the recall, the Territory would be admitted in 

| either instance? 
| Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It will be admitted whichever way 
| they vote. 





| Mr. BOWMAN. The only purpose is to let 
| whether they were right in the first instance? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Exactly. 
man that it is usually claimed in the 
tions that in the overwhelming desire 


them consider 


[ will say to the gentle- 
adoption of all constitu- 
for itehood the 


) nia 
sti peopl 


will swallow anything in the way of a constitution, and that 
they will accept provisions which they never would accept if 
disassociated from the consideration of statehood, and it is to 


meet that proposition that we propose to give them a chance to 
vote again. 
Mr. BOWMAN. What objection is there to passing the reso 
| lution in its present form and giving them the opportunity of 
|} one more vote? That is ali there is to if. 


| Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not understand why the 
| gentleman’s side of the House does not see it. in that light. I 

trust that we will have the support of the gentleman from 
| Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOWMAN. The gentleman will certainly have my sup- 

| port. 
| Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask one further 
| question. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will yield to a further question. 
Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask for information whether or 
| not the President contends that if Arizona is required to frame 
its constitution omitting the recall of judges, if he contends that 





Arizona can not amend its constitution after it becomes a State 
| incorporating the recall of judges? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that 


he has just spoiled one more good thing in my speech [laughter] 
| because I take the position that if the people of Arizon re 
required to go through the senseless forms lity insisted upon by 
the minority in their report, that they shall be required to vot 
| and vote favorably on this amendme nt as a condition pre ent 
| to statehood, I would not blame them a | if they \ 
| the polls and voted the exemption of the judiciary into their 
constitution at the first election, and then at the next elk 
as they undoubtedly may do, vote it out ag in. [ do not b 
they are ever going to vote in the exemption in the first place. 

ATTITUDE OF ARIZONA COMM 

I have referred to the action of the Arizona 
coming before our committee and taking the broad jx 
we could submit one or any number of the provisi 
constitution that we saw fit back to a yote of t eople 1] 
think that the action of the Arizona dek ay | 
mended, even at this late day, to the proponents of 
Mexico constitution. We do not say to them, : 
say to the people of Arizona, you must accept the proj 
amendment to your constitution, but we mere! 
vote on this proposition; and I am curious to know what is at 
the bottom of the opposition of the advocat s of the New 
Mexico constitution, which is no more theirs than is the Ari- 
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zona constitution that of the Arizona delegation, which took 
such a liberal position. 

The New Mexico delegation was divided into two camps in 
the hearings before our committee, one being Republican in 
membership, advocating the constitution as it now stands, al- 
though some of them privately conceded the fairness of sub- 
mitting to the people of New Mexico an amendment to the 
article on amendments, rendering their constitution less difficult 
to amend, while at one stage of the hearings all of the delega- 
tion to which I am now referring appeared favorable to such a 
proposition. What influence caused them later to change their 
minds I am unable to say, but if I had only one guess I would 
without hesitation say politics. I would say politics and the 
whispered word that went down the line from some high 
source here in Washington that New Mexico is to come in and 
Arizona is to stay out, not only on account of her form of con- 
stitution, but for some other reasons. The other delegation, 
Democratic in membership, excepting one lone insurgent Re- 
publican, who found no response in the hearts of the minority 
on that committee, criticized different features of the New 
Mexico constitution, and were a unit on the proposition that it 
ought to be made mere easily amendable. 

I propose to criticize it myself, showing wherein upon the 
face of that instrument and irrespective of anything that has 
been said before the committee, and for that matter without 
even referring to the testimony in the hearings, the necessity 
exists for giving the people of New Mexico an opportunity 
to act upon this matter, if it is to be assumed that there is any 
such progressive spirit among the people of that Territory—and 
I think there is—as is now moving the people of this whole 
country irrespective of party, and is indeed more pronounced in 
the Republican than in the Democratic States of this Union. 

Whence come the prophets of the rule of the people? It 
strikes me I have heard much of the Iowa idea and the Oregon 
plan, not to mention. revolutions in Oregon and Washington 
and California and elsewhere. In fact, Oklahoma seems to 
be about the only up-to-date Democratic State at the present 
time. 

NEW MEXICO DEMOCRATS NOT OPPOSING STATEHOOD. 

But before proceeding to discuss the New Mexico constitu- 
tion, I want to say a word for the men who appeared in 
criticism of it. I am willing to make due allowance for the 
play of politics. It is natural that the political party framing 
the constitution of New Mexico should have sought to secure 
its control for as long a time as possible of the politics of that 
State, and they certainly did their work well. It is but natural, 
too, that they should seek whatever political advantage is to 
be derived from the fact that representatives of the opposite 
party appeared before the committee and criticized a consti- 
tution which was adopted by a majority of 18,000, and which 
carried the strongest Democratic counties in the Territory by 
large majorities. 

But I want to say for these men that they stood first for 
statehood, to which everything else was to be subordinated, and 
that they did not ask at the hands of the committee any action 
which would endanger or delay statehood. These men labored 
under a great and obvious disadvantage, the disadvantage of 
being made to appear in the light of obstructing statehood, when 
all that they asked was an opportunity that the people of New 
Mexico might be empowered to strike off the shackles which 
this constitution surely and certainly fastens upon them. It 
was an easy matter for the proponents of this constitution to 
fill the people of New Mexico with alarm as to what these 
Democratic Representatives were doing here and to make the 
people of New Mexico feel that any action that might be taken 
by Congress would jeopardize statehood. It was charged against 
these Democrats that they did not represent their party or their 
party sentiment in New Mexico; but mark you, after Congress 
has said its final word in this matter, it will be claimed, and 
claimed from the same sources, that these men did represent the 
Democratic Party, which they did, one of them being the Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for the Territory and another 
having been for years the Democratic Delegate in the Congress 
of the United States. But I make allowance for that. It is 
part of the game as it is played. I do not even criticize the 
men who seek political advantage in this way. 

NBW MEXICO FIGHTING GROUND. 

New Mexico is fighting ground. _It is naturally Democratic. 
Under a constitution like that of Arizona it would be Demo- 
cratic within five years. Relieved of the incubus of the national 
administration, freed from the grip of the machine boss and 
the corporation lawyer, given a secret ballot such as now pre- 
vails in every other State in the Union, and within five years 
New Mexico would sweep out of power the combination of 
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corporate interests and political machines which took advantage 
of the universal and insistent demand for statehood to fasten 
this yoke for decades to come upon the people of a great, pro- 
gressive Commonwealth such as New Mexico certainly will 
be. I would be somewhat concerned that New Mexico shoula 
be Democratic in politics, but I am vastly more concerned that 
it shall be Democratic in principle and character. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

And I speak with knowledge of conditions when I say that 
this constitution was devised for the express purpose of defeat- 
ing for many years the very cardinal principle of a republican 
form of government, the rule of the majority, and, under the 
conditions existing in New Mexico, of a great deal more than 
a majority. But let us examine this constitution, and let us 
examine it in the light, not of constitutions that were created 
100 years ago, but of constitutions that are being re-created 
to-day throughout this broad land to conform with the pro- 
gressive political spirit of the times, and see whether it meets 
the test, not a radical test, not the test of Arizona, of Okla- 
homa, of California, of Wisconsin, of Washington, of Oregon, 
of Colorado, of Missouri, or even of Illinois, 


NEW MEXICO CONSTITUTION—-THB ARTICLE ON AMENDMENTS. 


The main proposition considered by the Committee on Terri- 
tories was article 19 of the constitution of New Mexico, en- 
titled “Amendments.” This article starts out with the propo- 
sition that any amendment to this constitution may be proposed 
in either house of the legislature at any regular session thereof, 
and if two-thirds of all the members elected to each house, 
voting separately, vote in favor thereof it may be submitted 
to the people, and that every eight years a majority of the 
legislature may submit a constitutional amendment. I would 
have no particular quarrel with that feature of the New Mexico 
constitution. There are a great many States whose legislatures 
permit amendment by majority and a great many permit amend 
ment by two-thirds vote; but in that regard I am glad to sub- 
ordinate my views to the views of a majority of the committee. 
because, after all, the recommendation of the majority of the 
committee is the cardinal rule of republican institutions; that 
is, the rule of the majority. But it is in the method of ratiti- 
cation of a constitutional amendment that this article was 
deemed by a majoriy of the committee to be indefensibly objec- 
tionable. Indeed, I undertake to say that the provision to 
which I am about to call attention is duplicated in no other 
State constitution in the Union, and it is there for a purpose. 

This constitution provides that when an amendment has been 
submitted by the legislature it may be ratified by a majority of 
the electors voting thereon and by an affirmative vote of ai 
least 40 per cent of all the votes cast at said election in the 
State and in at least one-half of the counties thereof. 

The language is “in at least one-half of the counties thereof ”’: 
not 40 per cent, mind you, of the votes cast on the amendment, 
but 40 per cent of the total votes cast in the election for any 
purpose must be cast for this amendment in the State and in 
at least one-half of the counties of the State. 

THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ARTICLE ON AMENDMENTS. 

Now, I want briefly to call attention to the provisions of the 
proposed article on amendments. I will say, first, the committee 
and subcommittee gave careful attention to the provisions of 
the resolution. We were anxious to avoid ambiguities and com- 
plications and gave more than ordinarily close scrutiny to the 
effect of the various provisions and the language employed. 
We followed as closely as practicable the language of the en- 
abling act and of the New Mexico constitution, and if in any 
particulars errors are found, the mistakes are honest and are 
not due to any intent to hamper, harass, mislead, or dictate to 
the people of the Territory. 

The principal change proposed in the New Mexico constitu- 
tion by the recommendation of the majority, in a nutshell, is 
that the majority of the legislature may propose an amendment 
and the majority of the votes cast thereon at the election may 
ratify such amendment. 

This constitution contains a most extraordinary feature as it 
now stands, and that is that every eight years a majority of 
the legislature may pro an amendment. I take that as an 
admission that at intervals it is desirable that the majority may 
submit an amendment, and it leaves little siibstantial ground 
for objection to giving such powers to every legislature. It is 
true, as I have stated, that many States require two-thirds, but 
the extremely conservative constitution makers of New Mexico, 
having recognized the periodical desirability of power in 
majorities, are practically out of court on that point. 

This is hardly the rock upon which we will split. If we are 
to submit any amendment at all to the people of New Mexico, 
we may as well come at once to the more modern and re 
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publican proposition of majority rule and let them say whether 
they will have the one or the other. Personally, I consider 
this provision as it now stands the least objectionable of the 
various features of article 19 and would not have advo- 
cated any change, notwithstanding I prefer the majority rule; 
but the substitute framed by your committee is not so nearly 
the product of one mind as is the original provision, and I am 
glad to support that feature as proposed, which finds sanction 
in the constitutions of 17 States of the Union. 


MBTHOD OF RATIFICATION. 


The next provision, however, that a majority of those voting 
upon an amendment shall control, is so manifestly right and so 
generally supported by the constitutions of the various States 
that I have little patience with pretended objections to it. I 
have made a notation here 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How much more time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have been interrupted so fre- 
quently that I may need 20 or 30 minutes to conclude. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes more. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. A table prepared by the commit- 
tee shows that 28 States permit amendment by a majority of 
those voting thereon, and in only 18 is a greater than a ma- 
jority vote required. 

To count every vote cast at an election but which is not cast 
upon the question as a vote against it is to place a premium 
upon ignorance and neglect of duty, and is to place the power 
of defeating a measure in the hands of those who fail or refuse 
to exercise that power one way or the other. 

The constitution makers of New Mexico recognized the fact 
that not nearly all voters at an election vote upon constitutional 
amendments when they provided that 40 per cent of the total 
vote cast should be necessary to adopt an amendment. The pro- 
posal would be considered monstrous that all those not voting 
upon an amendment should be counted as for it, but the reverse 
is no less monstrous in reason and justice and may be no less 
fruitful of harm. We may as well have a rule here in Congress 
that Members not voting upon a bill shall be recorded as against 
it. I believe in government by those who exercise the rights of 
citizenship, and not by those who do not. But our resourceful 
friends in New Mexico did not stop at the requirement that 40 
per cent of the total vote cast voting affirmatively should be 
necessary, but that the amendment must receive such vote in at 
least one-half the counties in the State. So far as I know, this 
is a unique method of distributing political power. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think that the provi- 
sion contained in the New Mexico constitution, requiring 40 
per cent of all those voting for the ratification of an amend- 
ment, renders amendment more difficult than the provisions 
in the constitutions of some of the other States requiring a 
majority of all the votes cast at an election, or, as in the State 
of Iowa, a majority of all voters qualified to vote for members 
of the general assembly? I think the State of Georgia also has 
a provision of that kind. Does the gentleman consider that this 
provision he objects to renders amendment more difficult than 
the provisions [ have referred to? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say that in Iowa it took a majority of all votes cast in the 
election? 

Mr. MONDELL. In Iowa a majority is required of those 
qualified to vote for members of the general assembly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That is neither here nor there; 
that is not the most objectionable feature with reference to rati- 
fying, but still further requirements. The gentleman under- 
stands the conditions down there as well as I do—that this 
amendment must get at least 40 per cent of the total vote cast 
and 40 per cent in at least one-half of the counties in the State. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield until I read the 
provision in the Iowa constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; I do not care to have that 
taken out of my time. If he states that it takes a majority of 
the total vote cast in Iowa, I will accept it. 

Mr. MONDELL. A majority of the electors qualified to vote 
for electors of the general assembly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. But there is no provision in the 
Towa constitution and no provision in the constitution of any 
other State in the Union that I ever heard of requiring a cer- 
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tain percentage of the vote cast in at least one-half the counties 
of a State to ratify an amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Constitution of the United States has a 
provision under which the affirmative action of three-quarters of 
the States is required. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, if that is such a wise and 
beneficent provision of the Federal Constitution, why did not 
the States incorporate it in their constitutions? There seems to 
have been some necessary line of demarcation between the State 
and Federal Governments when in 28 of the 46 States of the 
Union a constitutional amendment may be ratified by a majority 
of the votes cast thereon. I am arguing as to what the general 
rule is to show the reasonableness of the recommendations of 
the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
gentleman must admit that there are a number of States with 
constitutional provisions which render amendment quite as 
difficult as the provision which he criticizes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; I will not concede that, 
especially under the conditions existing in this Territory, the 
racial conditions down there. I want to say to the gentleman 
that this provision was not put in this constitution to restrain 
the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico. It was conceded 
on all sides before the committee that they are a very conser- 
vative people, not much taken with changes, and that they could 
be depended upon to stand by the constitution as adopted. But 
this was put in to hog tie the American element of the Terri 
tory of New Mexico. It was readily foreseen how there could 
be conditions injected and issues raised of a local character 
that I do not care to go into at this time that would make it 
exceedingly difficult to ever get 40 per cent of the total vote 
cast for any purpose for an amendment in some of these 
counties. 

Mr. MONDELL. I note that the amendment which is pro- 
posed in the resolution which the gentleman favors provides 
that no amendment by a majority vote, such as is provided, 
shall apply to or affect sections 1 and 3 of article 7, but as to 
these articles there must be a three-quarters vote of the legis- 
lators and an affirmative vote of at least three-quarters of the 
electors. I notice that article 1, section 1, relates to suffrage, 
and starts out with the declaration that every male citizen of 
the United States shall have a right of franchise. The gentle- 
man comes from a woman-suffrage State, and I wonder why 
the gentleman considers it important that a larger vote shall be 
required to grant the right of suffrage to women than would 
be necessary for an amendment, for instance, striking out the 
bill of rights. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, I will say to the gentleman 
that I wil! reach that proposition in a few minutes. I will 
only say now that he has completely distorted the purpose of 
the committee, and for that matter the purpose of everybody 
concerned, with reference to the particular provision he has 
just quoted. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true that while you provide other 
portions of the constitution may be amended by a majority 
vote, a proposition to grant the franchise to women can only 
be adopted by a three-quarters vote of the electors. I assume 
that the gentleman from Colorado deems that it is wise to have 
that in the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. A proposition to amend sections 
1 and 8 of article 7, on election franchise, and sections 8 and 
12 of article 10, on education, can not be ratified except by a 
two-thirds vote in every county of the Territory of New Mexico, 
which shall be not less than three-fourths of the entire vote cast 
in the State, and I will explain the reason for that in a moment, 

Mr. MONDELL. Just one question. I ask the gentleman 
from Colorado whether he considers it important that a larger 
yote should be required for a woman’s-suffrage amendment 
than for an amendment, say, striking out the bill of rights. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I did not insert these provisions in the constitution of New 
Mexico, and the committee has not inserted them. The Com- 
mittee on the Territories has not inserted one single word 
quoted by the gentleman, but we have simply left these pro- 
visions in the constitution of New Mexico as the people adopted 
them, because everybody who appeared before that committee, 
Democrats, Republicans, and insurgents, unqualifiedly stated 
that the people of New Mexico all wanted those provisions in 
the constitution as nearly unamendable as they could be made. 
They made them practically unamendable, and we left them 
that way. That is all there is to that. We are not making a 
constitution for the people of New Mexico. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the gentleman approves the 
provision, because the committee could have changed the pro- 
vision and did not. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes; the committee could have 
made New Mexico a constitution that would suit me in a great 
many particulars better than this one does, and I am pointing 
out some of the ways in which I could be better suited; but we 
are not making a constitution. 

I want to say that so far as I know, and so far as has come 
to the attention of the committee, this 40 per cent proposition 
in at least one-half of the counties is absolutely a unique dis- 
tribution of political power. It was claimed that the princi- 
pal object of this provision was to prevent the disturbance of 
the different water systems existing in the American and Mexi- 
can counties, so that the one might not displace the other, or, 
more specifically, that the Americans might not in time seek 
to constitutionally overthrow the Mexican or Spanish systems. 

Passing over the suggestion that anything was left undone 
by the framers of the New Mexico constitution to secure the 
Mexican support of the constitution, which suggestion is in- 
credible in the light of provisions to which I will call attention 
again—the matter just mentioned by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MonpeLtt]—I know of my own knowledge and experi- 
ence that this limitation was inserted for the express purpose 
of rendering all parts of this constitution more difficult of 
amendment, and I will predict now that the very amendment 
proposed by this committee will be overwhelmingly defeated in 
certain counties of New Mexico if so willed by the controlling 
corporate and political influences in that Territory, and future 
amendments will meet the same fate; and I know this because 
I have got some such territory in my own district. I remember 
once in that State we submitted an eight-hour constitutional 
amendment, and down in the corporation-owned coal-mine coun- 
ties that amendment was absolutely snowed under by the very 
men whom it was designed to benefit, simply because they 
were not voting, as American citizens, their own individual 
wills and judgments, but were voting as they were being dic- 
tated to and coerced by their employers. And we have counties, 
such counties as you gentlemen have in New Mexico, in which 
it is absolutely impossible to secure a majority for any con- 
stitutional amendment, no matter how beneficial and necessary 
that amendment may be, if it is opposed by the leading cor- 
porate and political influences in those counties. 

I am not deceived at all as to the purpose of this extraor- 
dinary requirement, and I place too high an esteem upon the 
intelligence of the majority of the people in New Mexico to 
think they are deceived by it, and I believe, if they can get 
a fair expression at the polls, they will accept the substitute 
offered them in this resolution. 

ONLY THREE “ AMENDMENTS ”’ PERMITTED. 

The next change proposed by the majority is that while in 
the article as it now stands the number of amendments that 
may be submitted at one election is limited to three amend- 
ments—and I want you to note the word “amendments ”— 
there is no limit in the substitute. I unhesitatingly criticize 
the present limitation as vicious and deceiving. It does not per- 
mit amendments to three articles even, but three amendments 
to one article would exhaust the law, and three amendments 
to one article, mind you, might be insufficient to properly 
amend the article. 

Every detail proposed to be changed might be considered to 
be an amendment, and there would always be a question about 
it. We may amend six articles in Colorado, and yet we had 
a great legal battle there as to whether a new article did not 
amend several articles. I simply put this provision of the New 
Mexico constitution down as a joker, and as jokers have no 
place in a constitution we have omitted it altogether. Our 


action is in harmony with the general rule of other State con-- 


stitutions. The gentleman from Wyoming has been springing 
the Federal Constitution on me, and I want to spring the Fed- 
eral Constitution on him at this juncture and call his attention 
to the fact that at one time 10 amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution were submitted and adopted at one time. There is no 
limitation as to the number of amendments that may be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Constitution. We could submit 40 if 
we could get the votes for them here in Congress, and yet 
there is a purpose to limit the people of New Mexico to three 
amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman informed as to how many con- 
stitutions of the various States the same provision applies, lim- 
iting the number of amendments which may be submitted at 
the same time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. There has been some investiga- 
tion made al that line, and I believe that Colorado is the 
only State in the Union—— 


Mr. MANN. Oh, well; the gentleman is mistaken about that, 
My own State only allows one amendment at a time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman we 
had several tabulations here, and I thought we had that one on 
that, but we have not. All I can say to the gentleman is: There 
was an examination or running over of the charters and con- 
stitutions, and a great majority of States do not limit the 
number of amendments which may be submitted to the consti- 
tution at one time; 39 of the 46 States have no such limit. 

I am interested, however, in the observation of the gentleman 
from Illinois. Does your constitution read that not more than 
one amendment shall be submitted at one time or that not 


more than one article shall be amended at one time? Does the 
gentleman know which way it reads? 
Mr. MANN. I think it is not more than one amendment, but 


I am not sure about that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
suggestion 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Colorado constitution adopted 
the Illinois constitution, which contained a provision in regard 
to one article, but we amended it a few years ago making it six 
articles which might be amended hereafter. 

Mr. MANN. We have not amended ours yet. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; you have not been so pro- 
gressive. 

Mr. MANN. But we have been far more prosperous. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think you have in pro- 
portion. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. At any rate, you are both in 
the Union and these Territories are not. I think my criticism 
is well taken that this will be a very burdensome provision 
of the New Mexico constitution. It will leave it an open ques- 
tion as to what is an amendment; and I can see no necessity 
for leaving any such limitation. There is no likelihood this 
constitution will be amended or any constitution will be 
amended in wholsale manner. 

EDUCATION AND ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

Now, I want to call attention here at this point to the pro- 
viso which was mentioned by the gentleman from Wyoming, 
and which is the concluding part of section 1 of article 19 of 
the New Mexico constitution. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That no amendment shall apply to or affect the provisions 
of sections 1 and 3 of article 7 hereof on elective franchise, and sec- 
tions 8 and 10 of article 12 hereof on education, unless it be proposed 
by vote of three-fourths of the members elected to each house. 

Now, when you turn back to article 7 on elective franchise, 
you find this provision: 


Sec. 3. The — of any citizen of the State to vote, hold office, or sit 
upon juries shall never be restricted, abridged, or impaired on account 
of religion, race, language, or color, or inability to speak, read, or write 
the English or Span sh languages, except as may be otherwise provided 
in this constitution ; and the provisions of this section and of section 1 
of this article shall never be amended except upon a vote of the pco- 
ple of this State in an election at which at least three-fourths 0% tle 
electors voting in’ the whole State, and at least two-thirds of those 
voting in each county of the State, shall vote for such amendment. 

Then you find, over in article 12 on education, the following 
in sections 8 and 10, providing substantially that the legis- 
lature shall provide for the training, and so forth, of teachers 
in the norma! schools, so that they may become proficient in the 
English and Spanish languages, and that children of Spanish 
descent in the State of New Mexico shall never be denied the 
right of attendance and admission in the public schools and 
other educational institutions on an equal footing, and so forth, 
with all other children. That is followed by a provision that 
this section shall never be amended except by a vote of the pco- 
ple of the State in an election at which at least three-fourths 
voting in the State, and two-thirds voting in each county in the 
State, shall vote for such amendment. 

Now, iv the substitute article which we are proposing to sub- 
mit to the people of New Mexico we let stand the proviso iden- 
tically as it now appears in the constitution. It was sug- 
gested, however, that the adoption of the proposed substitute 
would wipe out the safeguards of articles 7 and 12, because 
it would be adopted subsequently to the constitution itself in 
point of time and so would raise a conflict. We therefore sim- 
ply incorporated the ratification provisions of those sections in 
the proposed substitute and made it a part of the proviso in 
section 1 of article 19, safeguarding these things beyond ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. In other words, we simply went 
forward to section 3 of article 7 and section 10 of. article 
12, and bodily took out the provisions about the ratification 


If the gentleman will permit a 
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of amendments to these sections and brought them back and in- | 
serted them in the proviso. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman | 
to the fact that in section 8 of article 12 there is no provision | 
with regard to ratification different from any other sections | 
of the constitution, but with the resolution proposed by the 
committee it makes section 8 ratified only by a three-fourths 
and two-thirds vote, whereas, except for this resolution, it would 
be ratified by a majority vote. I would like to have an explana- 
tion or reason for that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has just called | 
my attention to a conflict in these provisions which has here- 
tofore escaped my attention. It is provided in section 3 of 
article 7 that that section shall never be amended “ except in 
the following manner,” and it is provided in section 10 of article 
12 that that section shall never be amended “except in the 
following manner,” both requiring a two-thirds vote in the | 
county and three-fourths in the State. But the proviso in 
section 1 of article 19 reads that sections 1 and 3 of article 
7 and sections 8 and 10 of article 12 shall never be amended 
except the amendment be proposed by at least a three-fourths 
vote of each House. It would look as if there is a conflict 
there. But yet there may be no conflict. It may be that they 
propose that section 1 of article 7 and section 8 of article 
12 may be amended in the manner provided in article 19, but 
that section 3 of article 7 and section 10 of article 12 shall 
never be amended except in the manner provided for in the 
sections. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
resolution, then, does not make it much more difficult to amend 
section 8 of article 12 than does the original constitution? I | 
would like to ask the gentleman whether the ‘resolution now | 
before the committee does not make it much more difficult to 
amend section 8 of article 12 than the original constitution | 
does? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The language of the resolution 
undoubtedly renders all of these sections unamendable except 
in che manner pointed out in the proviso—that is, three-fourths 
of the vote of the entire State and two-thirds in each county. 
But even as to section 1 of article 7 and section 8 of article 12, 
you could never get a three-fourths vote of both Houses to pro- 
rome an amendment, so the sections are practically unamendable, 
anyhow. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will allow me, I do not see 
any conflict there at all. The original provision of article 3 in 
section 7, for instance, required that an amendment should be 
ratified by three-quarters of the votes and also by two-thirds 
in the counties. Article 19, in reference to amendments, pro- 
vides that an amendment shall not be submitted unless three- 
quarters of the legislators vote to submit it. Now, in your 
proposition—which I do not agree to—you simply carry these 
ps propositions combined in the proviso. You have not changed 
that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We have not. We have brought 
the provisions back and inserted them in the proviso because 
it was suggested that the subsequent adoption of the article 
would create a conflict between the method of ratification in 
section 1, article 19, and the special method provided in the 
articles on education and franchise. 

Mr. MANN. But does the gentleman think you can provide 
in a constitution that a certain section shall not be amended 
except in a certain way, and make it so inviolable that by the 
adoption of another amendment to the constitution you can 
Rot amend it in any way that you please? Does the gentleman 
believe that a constitution can be so constructed that it can not 
be changed by subsequent amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We did not concern ourselves 
with that question. They had evidently sought to tie up the 
proposition beyond amendment except through the medium of 
a constitutional convention, which is also tied up, and we were 
willing to allow them to do so. 

Mr. MANN. That is not an issue here. I was only asking 
if the gentleman had an opinion about it. Suppose you should 
provide by amendment to the constitution authorizing it to be 
amended in any particular by a majority vote. Does not that 
supersede everything else in the constitution? You had in 
Colorado a provision that only one article could be submitted, 
and thereupon you amended that and made it six. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The constitution can only be 
amended in the manner prescribed by the constitution unless 
Of course the convention 
could do as it pleases, but the legislature could not submit an 
amendment for the people to vote upon in contravention of the 
constitution. 

Mr. MANN. They could submit an amendment to be voted 
upon providing for a different method of amending the con- 








stitution, and if that was adopted you would make it wide 
open. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The method we submit is not 
wide open. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 


Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
question ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman state the 
majority for this constitution in New Mexico and also in Ari- 


Will the gentleman yleld for a 


| zona, and the number of votes cast in each Territory? 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have not those figures, but 
the New Mexico constitution was adopted by 18,000 majority 
and the Arizona constitution got 77 per cent of the total vote 
east, I think the chairman will supply those figures a little 
later; but, anyway, there was an overwhelming majority for 
both. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Miehigan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

TEXAS—NEW MEXICO BOUNDARY LINE. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to inquire of 
him in relation to section 2 of the joint resolution. 

What I want to suggest to the gentleman is this: The gentle- 
man is undoubtedly familiar with the fact that when the people 
of New Mexico ratified their constitution they ratified a con- 
stitution which did not give the true boundary line of New 
February 16, 1911, we passed a joint 
resolution defining the true boundaries of New Mexico. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Exactly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And when we put through 
the joint resolution approving the constitution of New Mexico 
in February last we declared that we approved of the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico subject to the terms and cenditions of the 
joint resolution of February 16. Now, I want to suggest to 
the gentleman from Colorado, as a member of the Committee on 
the Territories, that inasmuch as you are requiring the people 
of New Mexico to pass upon parts of the constitution, whether it 
would not be a good idea to require them to vote upon a propo- 
sition that their true boundaries shall be the boundaries not 
as defined in their constitution, but the boundaries as defined 
by the joint resolution of February 16? You might just as well 
do that as to make this declaration, and there is a question I 
take it whether we absolutely make those boundaries beyond all 
question the boundaries of the proposed State of New Mexico 
by this method. . 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. As I understand, if I may be per- 
mitted 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan, as far as I am concerned I am very glad to hear his 
suggestion. Our idea was, and we thought we were correct in 
that, that there was a survey a number of years ago known as 
the Clark survey : 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That fixed the boundary line be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas, and that survey had been ratified 
and affirmed both by Congress and by the Legislature of Texas, 
but was ignored by the constitutional convention of New Mex- 
ico. We thought that the joint resolution of February 16, 1911, 
reaffirming the Clark survey as the true boundary line between 
those two States and incorporating the provisions with refer- 
ence to the joint resolution of 1911 in this resolution, would fix 
that matter beyond all question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
suggest this: There is always this question, a constitution hav- 
ing been framed and having been ratified by the people of a 
Territory proposing to become a State, whether a change of the 
constitution itself in any particular does not require the same 
ratification that the constitution as a whole received, in order 
to validate it, as the constitution of the proposed State. Now, 
in this you do not require that vote. Therefore, it occurred to 
me, since you are proposing these votes, that it would be very 
simple to make it dead sure that the people ratified a constitu- 
tion with the true boundary lines in it. You have not the true 
boundary lines in the constitution of New Mexico. You provide 


Will the gentleman yield? 





Certainly I will yield to the 
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here, in effect, that they are admitted with boundaries subject 
to the joint resolution of February 16, and I am inclined to 
think that if there should be litigation about it the courts would 
probably hold that they were admitted with that condition as 
a fundamental condition, and yet, inasmuch as you are going to 
require these people to vote, I suggest whether it might not be 
a good idea before this joint resolution goes out of the House 
to put that in it as a question to be voted upon as a part of their 
coustitution, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman, that it 
does not impress me that it is necessary at all, but the com- 
mittee will be together sometime during this discussion, and 
they will take up this suggestion and consider it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I was the author 
of the resolution with reference to the boundary between Texas 
and New Mexico. This was brought about at the request of the 
Attorney General of the United States, who assisted me in 
drafting the resolution, with the President and the Senator 
representing the State of Téxas, and it was there—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That was the resolution of 
February 16? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; and it was understood thor- 
oughly that it could not in any way. affect the boundary be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas, but it would be a fixed boundary 
hereafter. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose we should adopt the 
joint resolution approving the constitution of New Mexico, with 
boundaries other than those specified in the joint resolution of 
February 16, that resolution being adopted subsequent to the 
joint resolution of February 16, might not some lawyer claim 
hereafter that we had waived the joint resolution of February 
16 and approved the boundaries other than those contained in the 
resolution of February 16? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But we specify here that this admis- 
sion is subject to the resolution of February 16, 1911. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely; but by so doing 
you do not change the constitution, the people themselves have 
never ratified the constitution ir that 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But we have jurisdiction now of the 
boundary line of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I beg pardon—— . 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The question is between the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Legislature of Texas. They 
have confirmed 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think the gentleman mis- 
understood me. The constitution specifies boundaries different 
from the boundaries as specified in the joint resolution of 
February 16. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I understand that. 

Mr. H4MILTON of Michigan. And that is part of the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But we have fixed the boundary 
line in the resolution of February 16, 1911, and this resolution 
admitting this State as a State of the Union refers to this 
resolution of February 16, 1911, and says that the true boundary 
line—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But the people of New Mexico 
have never ratified that. You make no provision for the rati- 
fication of it. I simply suggest you might easily make a pro- 
vision for the ratification, so as to tie it up beyond perad- 
venture. 








A FEW WORDS TO THE MEXICAN PEOPLE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, Mr. Chairman, if this par- 
ticular topic is sufficiently misunderstood by the various gentle- 
men who have participated in the discussion, I want to proceed; 
and before I dispose of this proviso, in which we have sought 
io safeguard the Mexican people against future discrimination, 
I want to say a few words to our Mexican friends down in 
New Mexico. I represent counties of you in my district. The 
greater part of my district was carved out of your Territory. 
1 know you. You will be told that this substitute is a dark and 
carefully veiled attack on your rights, but nothing is farther 
from the truth. You have rights. Yours is the right of prior 
occupancy and possession. The provisions on education and 
the elective franchise in the New Mexico constitution safeguard 
you against discrimination or deprivation of any right because 
of race, color, religion, language, or inability to speak, read, 
or write the English language. Your children shall always have 
access to the schools of New Mexico on equa! footing with all 
other children, and teachers will be trained in both languages. 
In the substitute we offer you are more fully protected, if pos- 
sible, because the constitution as it now stands says that no 
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amendment shall apply to these special provisions unless pro- 
posed by a three-fourths vote of each house, and we immediately 
say that it must be ratified by not less than two-thirds of the 
total vote in each county and by not less than three-fourths of 
the total vote in the State, thereby removing all possibility of 
a conflict between article 19 and the articles on the elective 
franchise and education. In addition, we propose to strike 
from the enabling act the disability to hold office imposed upon 
your native tongue. 

I want to warn you, therefore, against specious pleas intended 
to frighten you into opposing the constitutional amendment 
upon which you are to vote if this resolution passes. And [I 
want to point out to you the fact that in Colorado your people 
have been treated fairly and their rights protected without the 
extraordinary safeguards in the New Mexico constitution. You 
are not to be cajoled into the belief that the corporation lawyers 
and political bosses who framed the New Mexico constitution 
are your divinely appointed guardians. They would double- 
cross you quicker than anybody if it served their selfish inter- 
ests, and they have no interest in you further than they can use 
you to serve their own purposes. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I hope, therefore, to see you, my Mexican friends, strike 
hands with the progressive American element in New Mexico to 
make that a State where some decent measure of fairness will 
be realized in the election of officers and the making and admin- 
istration of law. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I want to give a little attention at this point to the minority 
reports which have been filed upon this resolution. 

THE MINORITY REPORTS. 


The majority report is consistent. It recommends the sub- 
mission to a separate vote of the people of each Territory tha‘ 
feature of each constitution which is considered so objectionable 
as to make it a material issue. The minority have filed two 
reports. That by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wereor- 
MEYER] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Youne] is con- 
sistent. It recommends the admission of both Territories as 
States under the constitutions as heretofore adopted. But the 
views of the majority of the minority contain about as many 
inconsistencies as could well be crowded into three pages of 
print. 

In the first place they say: 

As to Arizona, we with the majority of the Committee on the 
Territories that there should be submitted to the qualified voters of Ari- 


zona the question whether the provision in their proposed constitution 
providing for a recall of public officers shall apply to judicial officers. 


And in the next place they say: 

That the admission of Arizona as a State in the Union under its con- 
stitution shall be dependent upon the ratification of the proposition or 
amendment providing that the recall of public officers, as now proposed 
in the Arizona constitution heretofore adopted, shall not be construed 
to apply to judicial officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

_ Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I did not get a chance to use very 
much of that 15 minutes myself, I was interrupted so fre- 
quently. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will yield 20 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes more. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They, therefore, say in one 
breath that they agree with the majority in submitting the 
proposed exemption of the judiciary to a vote of the people, 
letting them vote it in or out; and in the next breath that they 
must vote it in as a condition precedent to statehood. 

But that is not the only inconsistency. It is absurd to sub- 
mit to a vote of the people a proposition which they must adopt. 
If they must adopt the proposition, let Congress impose it. I 
would much rather see the committee amendment as to New 
Mexico go into the New Mexico constitution than to see ihe 
recall of the judiciary come out of the constitution of Arizona, 
but it has seemed to me all along that if the adoption of these 
provisions was to be made mandatory, then it was the logical! 
thing for Congress, which has the power, to impose them. Such 
an election would be farcical, and it strikes me as the taking 
of a position by the minority which is hard to defend upon any 
ground. I do not envy the task of those gentlemen who have 
to defend such a proposition. 

If the people of Arizona were required to go through this 
senseless formality in order to gain admission to the Union, 
I would not blame them for voting the exemption into the con- 
stitution at the first election and then voting it out at the next. 

Our minority friends also say that they object to the delay 
in the admission of New Mexico as a State, which will be 
caused by requiring a new election to be held as proposed by 
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the majority, and then say, with reference to the recall of the 
judiciary in Arizona that this question can be submitted to 
the voters of Arizona at the same time with the election of 
State and other officers at an election to be called in con 
formity with the provisions in the enabling act, in order to save 
the delay and expense of two elections in Arizona, which is 
precisely what the majority propose in the case of the New 
Mexico amendment. 

There will be no two elections in either case. The election 
upon these amendments will be held at the same time and 
place as the election for State officers. They will have the 
same election officers. There will be absolutely no delay and 
very little additional expense entailed by the fact that they 
are required to vote on this constitutional amendment at the 
same time that they are required to vote for their State officers. 


EXEMPTING JUDICIARY ONLY. 


But it would be most interesting to know by what line of 
constitutional reasoning the majority of the minority arrived 
at the conclusion that a constitution providing for the recall of 
all executive and legislative officers is republican in form, 
while the recall of judicial officers, to quote their own language, 
is “fundamentally destructive of republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

I lay no claims to being a constitutional lawyer, but it is my 
understanding that the fundamental fact in the structure of 
our Government is that the three departments are coordinate 
and of equal power and dignity within their respective spheres, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I would see the entire institu- 
tion of the recall fall to the ground before I would ever give 
my consent to the proposition recognized by the report of the 
minority that one of these departments is so superior in char- 
acter, function, and dignity that it is to be exempt by the 
fundamental law of the land from provisions by which the 
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people undertake to control the tenure of office of the other two | 


departments, or in any other material respect. 
the Democratic side.] 
merits of the recall is not a debatable question. All reforms 
are debatable. I believe with ex-President Roosevelt that the 
experiment ought to be permitted to the people of a State who 
express a desire to undertake it, and I hope that its results will 
be beneficial and the institution permanent. 


WHAT IS A REPUBLICAN PORM OF GOVERNMENT? 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Article IV, section 4, of the 
Federal Constitution provides that “the United States shall 


guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 


[Applause on 


In the course of the gentleman’s investigation, | 


has he run across a definition of what constitutes a republican | 


form of government—one that satisfies him—in contradistine- 
tion to a democracy? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I believe there was a satisfac- 
tory definition of a republican form of government given be- 
fore the committee—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
that as authority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It was made, not on the au- 
thority of the gentleman who made the statement, but he took 
it from Madison. “A republican form of government is one 
whose officers serve during good behavior for a fixed period 
or at the will of the people.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. So far as Madison’s defini- 
tion goes, a republican form of government is a representative 
form of government, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
means representative. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
the whole of the definition. 


I would not want to accept 


I should not say it necessarily 


The gentleman did not quote 
He speaks of officers in a repub- 


lican form of government, and those under the definition of | 


Madison were elective officers. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 


lieve the initiative and referendum, which is in the Arizona 


I want to say this, that I be- | 


constitution—and it is not proposed to keep that Territory out | 


on account of that provision—is much nearer to the question of 
representative government the gentleman is driving at than 
that of the recall, because the recall is only another method 
of remo an officer. We have the method of impeachment 
at the hands of the legislature, and the recall is only an im- 
peachment by the people. 

The initiative and referendum goes directly to the question of | 
representative government, and I think we had the initiative 


| 


and referendum form of government existing locally at the time | 


the Constitution was adopted, and that that form is permissible | 
under the Constitution of this country. 


| 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want to say that I did not 
rise for the purpose of undertaking to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the initiative and referendum, but I 
the gentleman’s definition of what constitutes a re} 
of government as contradistinguished from 


wanted to get 
ul blic an form 
a democr 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Several States in the West. [ will 
say, have a republican form of government and are operating 


under the so-called “ nostrum.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Would the gentleman be kind 
enough to give me his definition of what constitutes a republican 
form of government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I can give the gentleman 
crete illustration. I think the people of Arizona have 
a republican form of government in their constitution. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh, that is begging the ques- 
tion. I suppose the gentleman concedes the high authority of 
the fathers of the Republic, and I supposed that the gentleman, 
when he was discussing this profoundly important question, 
might be able to lay his hand upon some definition of a repub- 
lican form of government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I believe that government by con- 
sent of the governed.is a republican form of government. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh, but a pure democracy is 
that. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman from Michigan 
would like to have Madison’s definition, I have got it here. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to have the 
tleman read it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will extend my time, I would be glad to yield to the 
chairman, who has been so kind to me. I want to say, however, 
that I will never yield to the proposition that the word “ repub- 
lican,” as used in the Constitution of the United States, has 
any such restricted meaning as the gentleman contends for, and 
if it has, every form of democracy in this country would be 


a con- 
adopted 


gen- 


I do not take the position that the | 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
further? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is it not fair reasoning that 
when the framers of the Constitution adopted that language— 
that the United States should guarantee to every State a 
republican form of government—they meant that the United 
States would guarantee the form of representative government 
which already existed in the thirteen States? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No, sir; it meant to guarantee 
them a free form of government, in which the people were 
supreme. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is not that the construction 
put upon it by the commentators on the Constitution from the 
beginning down to now? I do not accept the Arizona constitu- 
tion or the opinion of some gentlemen who appeared before the 
Committee on Territories. I am asking the gentleman to give 
us what lawyers concede to be authority, not somebody’s specu- 
lation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHRBEPYS of Mississippi. The delegate in the 
stitutional Convention who was the author of that section of 
the Constitution which guaranteed to each State a republican 
form of government afterwards became a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and he gave a definition of what, 
in his opinion, was a republican form of government, and I 
will read that to the gentleman from Michigan if he would like 
to hear it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS 


Will the gentleman yield 


Chairman, will the 


I yield to the gentleman 


from 


Con- 


Who was that? 


of Mississippi. James Wilson, of Penn- 


sylvania. 

Mr. .HAMILTON of Michigan. I hope the gentleman will 
read the whole of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will read a part of it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I want the gentleman to read 
that part which shows that it is a representative form of goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will read the gentleman 
exactly what he says. Speaking of the State of Georgia, | 
said : 

As a citizen, I know the government of that State to be republican, 
and my short definition of such a go vernmer so nst ! 
principle, that the supreme power rv s in the bod f 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I think that defini- 
tion ought to satisfy the gentleman from Mic ‘higan |Mr. Hamuizr- 


Ton] until such time as he gets the floor in 


[Laughter.} 


his own right. 
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GROUNDS FOR RECALL OF JUDGES. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLETON. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Colorado indicate, if he will, upon what grounds, or what char- 
acter of grounds, he thinks a recall of a judge should take place. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I think it may properly 
take place on the same grounds for which he could be im- 
peached by a legislative body. Sometimes some of them are 
sought to be impeached and the proceeding is a failure when 
it ought to succeed. Perhaps if the people had the impeaching 
of some judges, the procedure would not result so invariably in 
a whitewash, as congressional impeachments have resulted. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield until 

I may answer the gentleman’s question? 
Hes Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Certainly. 
+ Mr. COOPER. I think a ground for a recall of a judge, 
where there have been proper safeguards thrown around it, 
would be such grounds as were exposed repeatedly in the case 
of New York City Judges Barnard and Cordoza, who often and 
corruptly made orders in favor of the Tweed ring and were 
impeached and removed from office, but not impeached until 
\ long after their corruption had become known to the general 
public and had disgusted the people of the city of New York, 
and, indeed, of the whole of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend 
that this discussion should go off into New York politics. 
[Laughter.] We are away off now in the wild and woolly and 
yi! untrammeled West. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LITTLETON. May I ask the gentleman from Colorado— 
and by that angle may I reach the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Coorrer]—if he charges that the trial of Cordoza and Bar- 
nard, however corrupt they may have been and however much 
they may have prostituted the public service, should have been 
had without charges and without a hearing? [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not; I say to the gentleman from New 
York; and I will say further that his question involves the well- 
known fallacy of a begging of the whole question. The Amer- 
ican people, reading as they do, considering and understanding 
public questions as they do, are not going to be stampeded into 
by the removal of a judge without charges and without the charges 

kd being established. But I have not committed myself to the 

bi granting of the right of recall as to the judiciary. I was 

; simply seeking to answer the question propounded by the gen- 

: tleman from New York [Mr. LitrLeton] to the gentleman 

i from Colorado. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado one question, or, rather, to answer one other ques- 
; : tion which has been propounded to him as to a republican form 
5 it of government. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Abraham Lincoln, one of the most profound 
lawyers the country ever knew, one of the highest-minded 
patriots, gave a definition, I think, of what this Government is, 
which is a definition of a republican form of government—a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Did he say that was a 
republican form of government? 

Mr. COOPER. No; but he said this was a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, those phrases 
have been roiled off from the lips of gentlemen on Fourth of 
July orations ever since Lincoln uttered them. I was asking 
someone as a lawyer to give a distinction between a republican 
form of government and a democracy, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin simply quotes those words, which are beautiful and 
true, but they do not give the distinction, and the gentleman 
knows it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Ghairthan—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think the ieee from Wis- 
consin has stated his case fully and eloquently—— 

: Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Eloquently; yes. 
RECALL SHOULD APPLY TO ALL OR NONE. 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And I want him to let it rest at 
that. I say I am not tak the position that the recall of the 
judiciary, for example, or of any other officer, is not a debatable 
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question, but I do take the position that the unwisdom of sub- 
jecting all of the officers of one department of the government 
to this method of removal from office and exempting all the 
officers of another department is beyond argument, and if car- 
vied to a logical conclusion would make the judiciary what 
it was never intended by the fathers and what ought not to be— 
superior to the other departments of government. 
connection I make note of the fact that a lesser status was 
given to the judiciary of the United States when it was made 
appointive and not elective. 


And in this 


The executive and legislative departments of government hold 


their commission from the people, but the judiciary holds its 
commission from the Executive, with the consent of the legis- 


lative. And of these, the legislative is incontestably the first, 


This Government was not created by the executives or by 
judges, but by legislators. 


The legislature, not courts or execu- 
is the palladium of our liberties. The executives and 
law- 
making power to do those things which it has ordained but 
which it can not execute or interpret, and it may even re- 
move them, but can not be removed by them. [Applause on tlie 
Democratic side.] Our friends, therefore, not merely seeking 
to meet the presidential objection to the constitution of Arizona, 


tives, 


as we have done, but basing their objection upon a fundamental 


ground, should have leveled it against the entire proposition. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to hasten on. I want to refer briefly 
to some of the provisions—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 3 
question ? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. RAKER. Under your resolution, on page 12, commene- 
ing on line 24, after the word “constitution,” in substance is 
that if this constitutional provision should fail of adoption by 
the people of Arizona the original provision in regard to the 
recall of the judiciary would remain in the constitution as it 


is now presented to Congress for its action. Is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, if the people of Arizona fail to thus carry 
this amendment as proposed—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colerado. I see whit the gentleman is 
driving at—— 

Mr. RAKER. There is another stronger than that, and it is 
this: Is not it a fact that when the people of Arizona fail to 
adopt this proposed constitutional amendment it will come back 
to the President, and it must require his approval before Ari- 
zona can be admitted as a State? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; we do not understand that 
anything will come back from Arizona or New Mexico to the 
President for his approval or disapproval. The returns will 
be certified to him of the elections in Arizona and New Mexico, 
but we only require them to furnish evidence that the vote 
was had on the amendments under the resolution. 

Mr. RAKER. But under your enabling act it requires the 
affirmative act of the President to bring it in as a State. Is 
not that right? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Under the enabling act it does; 

Ss. 

Mr. RAKER. How are you going to overcome that by this 
proposed amendment in regard to the recall when it goes back 
to the people? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. This resolution is going to the 
President. This resolution that we are considering now is 
going to the President, and if the President approves this 
resolution, which we hope and believe he will, the State is 
admitted when it complies with it. There will be no further 
approval or disapproval of it by the President. He will accept 
the returns certified to him by the governors of Arizona and 
New Mexico and issue his proclamations accordingly. 

Mr. RAKER. Without his approval under the original en- 
abling act? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The enabling act is repealed where 
it is in conflict with this. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We contend that if he signs this 
resolution it will be an approval of those constitutions, with 
the condition attached to it just as it is imposed by Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, in other words, the ‘gentleman claims 
that this amended resolution does away with the affirmative 
approval of the Arizona Constitution by the President? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We claim that when he signs 


this resolution he will, in effect, affirm in every respect, save 
that which in Congress disapproves, which is tantamount, how- 
ever, to an entire disapproval of the constitutions until the 
condition imposed is complied with. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 


man from Illinois? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
Mr. MANN. 
quite cover the case. 


Yes. 


act with reference te the approval of a constitution? 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It is. 


Mr. MANN. You are not requiring the approval of the con- 
stitution at all, but you consider it as a republican form of 


government and admit the State? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
admitting these States when they do the thing enjoined on 
them, but as framed the President must first sign it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 


him as may be necessary for him to conclude his remarks. 
Mr. MANN. Oh, we can never get through at that rate. 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will yield the gentleman such 
time as he may desire to finish his speech. 


PRESIDENT HAS NOT DECLARED RECALL UNREPUBLICAN. 


Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 
man from Oklahoma? 7 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I observe on page 6 of the majority report 
that the controlling reason of the committee for proposing this 
change was the objection of the President to the recall pro- 
vision of the Arizona constitution, so far as it applies to the 
judiciary, and the belief on the part of the committee that if 
the recall as applied to the judiciary was again submitted to 
the people of Arizona it would meet the objections of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to ask if the gentleman knows— 
and I do not want to embarrass him if he does not—whether 
the President put that on the ground that it would render the 
constitution not republican in form, or whether he said it is 
on sccount of his own personal objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have never heard any expression 
attributed to the President from any source to the effect that 
he believed the recall of the judiciary to be unrepublican in 
form. He is very much opposed to it as a matter of policy, 
and he thinks it very unwise and very unfair to the judiciary. 
He thinks it will subject them to popular clamor, and all that 
sort of thing; but I do not understand that the President has 
ever stated anywhere to anybody that it is in violation of the 
Constitution of this country. 

THE NEW MEXICO REFERENDUM. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed, if I may, without inter- 
ruption. I want to refer to a few features of the constitution 
of New Mexico which indicate that there is some method in 
the apparent hog tying of that constitution in the manner in 
which it is hog tied in the article on amendments, and that is 
the only expression that occurs to my mind to fitly characterize 
what they have done to that constitution in that regard. New 
Mexico is not so backward or reactionary as some gentlemen 
might infer, as will be admitted when it is known that 51 of 
the 100 members of her constitutional eonvention were elected 
upon a pledge for the initiative and referendum. But some- 
thing happened. I do not know what it was. Things frequently 
happen in conventions, and sometimes in more dignified bodies 
than conventions, where gentlemen go pledged ‘to certain propo- 
sitions, and then change their minds. They have no initiative 
at all in the New Mexico constitution, and this is what they 
have now in the way of a referendum: Ten per cent of the 
qualified electors in three-fourths of the counties, constituting 
not less than 10 per cent of the qualified electors of the State, 
may sign a petition to submit a legislative act to the voters 
at the next election, and 40 per cent of the total votes cast at 
such election, not upon the law, but for governor or other high 
officer, whatever the high vote may be—and you can rest 


assured it would be the high vote—are requisite to annul 
the act. 


To suspend the act before it becomes effective—before it takes 
effect—requires the petition within 90 days of not less than 25 
per cent of the electors in three-fourths of the counties in the 


State, being not less than 25 per cent of the total votes cast, 


and 40 per cent, as before, to annul. And annulment revives the 


former law. 
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What the gentleman says is true, but it does not 
Is not this resolution based upon the 
proposition now that Congress has the power to admit any 
Territory as a State regardless of the provision in the enabling 


It is an entirely new proposition, 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
been interrupted so much that I desire to yield such time to 
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But now listen to this provision. in the New Mexico refer- 
endum: 


It shall be a felony for any person to sign any such petition with any 
name other than his own, or.to sign his name more than once to any 
measure, or to sign any such petition when he is not a qualified elector 
in the county specified in such petition. 

The intent and object of that provision is obvious. It was 
obviously intended to scare the voters out of signing any such 
petition. It strikes me that a simpler and more effective way 
of getting at the desired result would have been to make it a 
misdemeanor to sign such a petition. I would like to stay in 
Congress until a legislative act was suspended under the pro- 
visions of the New Mexico referendum. gut that is not all. 
There are some exemptions in the referendum in New Mexico. 
First, the general appropriation laws, then laws for the preser 
vation of publie peace, health, and safety. I have no quarre! 
with these. But listen to this exemption: 

Laws for the payment of the public debt or interest thereon or t! 
creation or funding of the same. 

Now, if there is any one power which has been universally 
reserved to the electors of the States from time immemorial it 
is that of funding public debts or creating bond issues. To 
create such State debts this power is reserved to the people of 
the State. To create such county debts it is reserved to the 
people of the county. 

To create such municipal debts it is reserved to the people of 
the municipality. I may safely say that that is the universal 
rule. It is true there are exceptions in the New Mexico con- 
stitution, but the State is starting out with several millions— 
about four millions—of Territorial, county, and railroad indebt- 
edness, and may contract other huge indebtedness, in the fund- 
ing or refunding of which the people will have no referendum, 





LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL GERRY MANDER. 
Then take the matter of legislative apportionment. The 


districts are so gerrymandered that 4 of the 26 counties will 
contro! the legislature politically. I would not complain of 
this, but it is further provided that only after each decen- 
nial census may the legislature reapportion the State. This 
insures the Republican Party control of the New Mexico 
Legislature for the next 10 years, no matter what political 
changes may occur, and will probably render a reapportion- 
ment impossible even far beyond that time. The State is 
judicially gerrymandered and tied up in the same way. 
STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION. 

Article 11 creates a State corporation commission, to which 
is given exclusive power and jurisdiction over railway, express, 
telegraph, telephone, sleeping-car, and other transportation and 
transmission companies and common carriers. After defining 
the powers of this State corporation commission comes the fol 
lowing extraordinary provision : 

In case of failure or refusal of any person, company, or corporation 
to comply with any order within the time limit therein, unless an order 
of removal shall have been taken from such order by the company or 
corporation to the supreme court of this State, it shall immediately 
become the duty of the commission to remove such order, with the evi 
dence adduced upon the hearing, with the documents in the case, to 
the supreme court of this State. 


In other words, this constitutional provision, which is to be 
found in no other State constitution, acts as an automatic 
injunction in every case, no matter how trivial, and upon ever; 
order, no matter how well settled the principles or issues in 
volved. This is supposed to be a certain remedy for the use 
of injunctions against corporation commissions, and I should 


think it would be. It is only necessary for the defendant to 
ignore the order of the commission until the time set for if 
execution expires, when the whole matter will be removed aut: 
matically to the supreme court. As if to render this alleged 
corporation commission still more ornamental in character, th 
supreme court may try every appealed case de novo, taking 
new evidence. The function of the corporation commissio 
therefore, is purely advisory, and the supreme court will 
the real corporation commission of New Mexico. The commis 
sion can not even subpoena witnesses or punish for contem; 
except through the medium of the courts. 

ARIZONA CONSTITUTION COMPARED. 

Contrast with this provision that of the constitution of Ari 
zona, Which, in addition to giving its corporation commission 
full power to regulate all public-service corporations within tl 
State, also empowers it to enforce the attendance of witnesse 
and the production of evidence and to punish for contempt, and 
which further provides that the rules, regulations, orders, or 
decrees of the commission shall remain in force pending the 
decision of the courts. 

Which of these constitutional provisions approximates the 
latest expression of Congress as prescribed in the recent amend- 
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ments to the interstate-commerce law, known as the Mann bill, 
from which I quote as follows: 


All orders of the commission, except orders for the payment of money, 
shall take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 30 days, 
and continue in force for such period of time, not exceeding two years, 
as shall be prescribed in the order of the commission, unless the same 
shall be suspended or modified or set aside by the commission or be 
suspended or set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

he pendency of such suit shall not of itself stay or suspend the 
operation of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
Commerce Court, in its discretion, may restrain or suspend in whole or 
in part the operation of the commission’s order pending the final hear- 
ing and determination of the suit— 


and so forth. 

The Arizona constitution gives every public-service corpora- 
tion the right with any of its lines to cross, intersect, or con- 
nect with the lines of any other public-service corporation; but 
in New Mexico permission to intersect, connect with, or cross 
any other railroad must be secured “in each instance” from the 
commission. 

The people of New Mexico may want to modernize their 
State corporation commission, or galvanize it into life, or em- 
power the legislature to have some authority in the premises, 
or become dissatisfied with the supreme court as the regulative 
body; and I can see them now getting 40 per cent of the total 
vote cast for governor at an election and in at least one-half 
of the counties in the State for such an amendment, and I can 
see them all the more plainly because I have some such coun- 
ties in my own State, where no opposed amendment could get 
a majority even of those voting upon it. It is a well-known 
fact that rarely is two-thirds of the total vote cast at an elec- 
tion cast upon an amendment, so that this provision puts the 
power of defeating amendments in the hands of those who are 
too ignorant or too careless to vote upon them at all. The 
chief cause of complaint, however, is the 40 per cent require- 
ment in at least one-half of the counties in a State so divided 
racially as to make it more than ordinarily difficult to secure an 
amendment to the New Mexico constitution under any kind 
of method, however liberal. 


OMISSIONS OF THE NEW MEXICO CONSTITUTION. 


It is not only in the matter of taking things out of the New 
Mexico constitution that the people might want to exercise 
some practicable method of amendment. In the light of mod- 
ern political ideals this constitution is quite as remarkable for 
the things that are left out. The moving principle of the 
Arizona constitution appears to have been faith in the people 
and that of the New Mexico constitution fear the people. 

Some queer things develop in Congress. Representatives come 
here from States where every “ism” has its day. They must 
swallow every political nostrum and seek office as Republicans 
in the garb of populism. They must be for the Oregon plan. 
They must be against Aldrichism and Cannonism and Payneism. 
They must overthrow their own party organization under the 
shibboleth of progress, and then when they get down here to 
Congress they swallow such a constitutional antiquity as the 
New Mexican constitution at a gulp, without winking, and not 
only say that it tastes good, but that it is partisan politics to 
take the position that the people of a new State ought to be 
given an opportunity to say whether they want a practicable 
and truly republican method of amending their constitution. 


NO GENERAL EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY LAWS. 


Here are some of the things upon which the constitution of 
New Mexico is silent: Excepting railway employees, it does not 
contain a word with reference to employer’s liability laws or 
enjoin in any manner the enactment of such laws upon the 
legislature. It is true the legislature can enact such laws, but 
why not have given them the sanction of the constitution? Why 
protect the railway employees by the most sweeping provision 
that language could devise and leave the men in the mines with- 
out protection? The cons. .ution of Arizona nullifies anti- 
liability contracts between employer and employee; abolishes 
the rule of fellow servant; makes the defenses of contributory 
negligence and assumption of risk questions of fact for the jury; 
prohibits statutory limitations on the amount of recovery; pro- 
vides for a workman’s compensation law and commands the 
legislature to enact liability laws for all forms of industry. 

These are all issues vital to the wage earner, but do not seem 
to have been of sufficient consequence in the minds of the con- 
stitution makers of New Mexico to receive mention. Every 


lawyer of experience knows the difficulty of devising such leg- 
islation so as to avoid constitutional objections, and with a 
proper recognition of these principles in the organic law the 
battle is half won. So far as New Mexico is concerned, it will, 
with the adoption of this constitution, be not even begun. 


ARIZONA LABOR ARTICLE, 


Arizona has dignified labor with a labor article in its con- 
stitution, and, in view of the threatened disapproval of that 
constitution, I commend that article to the attention of wage 
earners everywhere, and I stand ready to back the bald asser- 
tion that article 19 of the constitution of Arizona, entitled 
“Labor,” does more for the protection of the wage earners in 
fewer words than does any constitution ever written. 

DIRECT FRIMARIES. 


There is a popular political institution in this country to-day 
known as the direct primary, but it is unknown to the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico. It will be said that the legislature may 
enact such a law, but it might well have received the positive 
sanction. of a constitution which defines with such particularity 
the method of regulating corporations. Corporation regulation 
is a necessary feature of modern government, but government 
reguintion itself is much more necessary. Given this, all these 
other things will be added unto the people, and without this 
nothing else will be regulated. 

The constitution of Arizona enjoins the enactment of a direct 
primary election law for all officers from United States Sena- 
tor to constable, together with a secret ballot and publicity 
of campaign expenses, both before and after elections. New 
Mexico is silent on all these popular measures. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

ENOUGH SHOWN TO WARRANT COMMITTEE’S ACTION. 

Other features of this constitution have been criticized by 
those conversant with the local conditions involved, but it is 
not my purpose to go into a general analysis of either of these 


constitutions. The features mentioned are typical, and I[ sub- 
mit that sufficient has been shown to indicate that with the 
development and growth of population now going on and which 
will increase under statehood, and with the consideration of 


statehood eliminated, a majority of the people of New Mexico 
may properly want to amend their constitution in various par- 
ticulars, a thing obviously impracticable, if not impossible, as 
it is now framed. 

THE SPIRIT OF ARIZONA. 

I have already contrasted the attitude of the Arizona delega- 
tion with that of New Mexico in expressing entire willingness 
to have any feature of their constitution resubmitted, but I 
want to go further and congratulate the people of Arizona 
upon the splendid spirit displayed by them in adopting the kind 
of constitution they wanted, notwithstanding the fact that the 
President had warned them in advance of his disapproval of 
such a constitution as he termed a zoological garden, by which 
expression he characterizes the various progressive measures 
for enlarging the rule and power of the people, not one of which 
measyres has ever received his sanction. 

This is not the first time in recent years that the Executive 
has sought to influence and coerce, the people of a new State 
in framing the organic law under which they were to live, 
move, and have their being. The present Executive, when a 
Cabinet officer, was sent by his chief, who now appears to see 
things in a different light, into the then Territory of Oklahoma, 
which was framing a zoological garden form of constitution, 
and which was adopted by the people of Oklahoma by 114.000 
majority, and under which constitution Oklahoma has flour- 
ished as has no other State throughout the entire history of 
this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Life, lib- 
erty, and property are nowhere safer than in Oklahoma, and 
in no State have the people a larger measure of governmental 
power than the people of that State. And this is the history 
and the lesson of the growth of democracy. From the cave 
man to Lincoln the trend of power has been from the ruler to 
the ruled; and never were the blessings of life, liberty, and 
property so generally diffused or so secure; never were govern- 
ments so stable as to-day, when the will of the people is mani- 
fest in all civilized governments as never before at any time in 
the history of the world. I think we may well pause a mo- 
ment in admiration of the American spirit of Arizona. The 
presidential shadow, great as it is, both naturally and officially, 
did not obscure the vision or chill the spirit of the hardy, 
rugged manhood of Arizona. The Postmaster General, who 
knows more about politics than he does about post offices 
{applause on the Democratic side], took yp a quondam resi- 
dence in Arizona and secured control of a bunch of daily news- 
papers, forsooth, to guide with the superior light of his wis- 
dom the benighted denizens of that Territory in framing a 
safe, sane, and conservative constitution and incidentally to 
make himself a United States Senator. But the constitution 
of Arizona bears no earmarks of such authorship, and the sena- 
torial seed fell upon such sterile soil that it found no root. 
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New Mexico was a more fruitful field for such enterprises 
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legislative branch, with the executive decidedly inferior to the 


and listened with a readier ear to the call for a safe and sane | legislative branch. Not in 200 years has a ruler of England 


constitution. Personally I should ask for no cleaner-cut po- 
litical issue in this country than the approval by a Republican 
President of such an instrument as the New Mexico constitu- 
tion and the disapproval by him of such an instrument as the 
constitution of Arizona. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know the 
Democrats of Oklahoma have made two efforts already to 
amend the constitution—the best constitution ever written? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, the people of Arizona I 
hope will make a great many more than two efforts to amend 
their constitution. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER. The fact that the people of Oklahoma made 
two efforts to amend their constitution simply demonstrates 
their progressiveness. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
it further demonstrates the fact that the initiative and refer- 
endum is not such a dangerous proposition after all. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
question ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It is a fact that the people of 
Oklahoma have made two efforts to amend their constitution. 
They made one very earnest effort to amend the constitution in 
which they failed. There is, at the present time, another effort 
being initiated to amend the constitution in our State in which 
I hope they will fail. For instance, every time the Oklahoma 
Legislature has met it has made the election laws of that 
State more partisan. At the last election, or rather prior to 
the last election, the legislature had increased the partisanship 
of the Oklahoma election laws—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield 
further 

Mr. McGUIRDE of Oklahoma. And it was submitted to the 
people, and every liberal honest Democrat voted with the 
Socialists and Republicans in overwhelmingly defeating it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The only objection I have to the 
statement of the gentleman is that it is one of the things that 
calls for a reply and is a seesaw back and forth. Brother 
CarTER has a reply on his lips, I think. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know to whom the 
gentleman from Oklahoma refers when he speaks of liberal 
Democrats joining with the Republicans—— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I did not mean the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I did not mean the gentleman. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CARTER. 
said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I have nearly con- 
cluded, and I decline to yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Just a moment. I do not know who the gen- 
tleman means by the “ good, liberal Democrats.” I have never 
heard of any charge of fusion in Oklahoma except that between 
Republicans and Socialists. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Michigan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I must refuse to yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I just want to ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have just about concluded, Mr. 
Chairman. But I will say, before concluding, that I have not 
sought to inject my personal opinions or prejudices at all into 
the discussion of this resolution. No matter what criticisms 
I have passed upon the constitution of New Mexico, and no mat- 
ter what partisan observations I have made in the course of my 
remarks, I have voted in the committee to submit to the people 
of Arizona a proviso excepting the judiciary from the operation 
of the reeali when, as I have already stated, I do not believe 
in distinguishing between the judicial and other departments 
of this Government. I do not believe the judiciary is a superior 
or more sacred department of this Government. The Govern- 
ment of England has weathered the storms of the centuries with 
the judiciary decidedly inferior in power and importance to the 
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Mr. Chairman—— 
Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 


vetoed an act of Parliament, und the British Parliament is to- 
day gestating a law, as it has many other laws, providing in 
express terms that no court shall question the constitutionaiity 
or validity of such law. 

President Taft has been over in New York City inveighing 
bitterly against the recall, its alleged tendency to discredit 
judges, and all that sort of thing. He thinks that in the 
matter of procedure and the trial of causes the English courts 
are somewhat better situated than the American courts. But I 
would like to invite his attention to the larger aspects of the 
case, such as those I have just stated. The fact of the matter 
is that the tendency in this country has been not to degrade 
but to exalt the judiciary, permitting it to nullify the most sol- 
emn legislative enactments which have grown out of the very 
distress of the people and to legislate. 

I am one of those who think it would be better to have a 
just judge unjustly recalled than to have a just law which 
affects all the people unjustly wiped off the statute books. I 
see no occasion for hysteria over the recall of judges. I am 
not an institution worshiper. I regard all public officials as 
public servants, with no more right to betray their employers 
and retain their places than a private servant, and I can 
anticipate no harm to the structure and integrity of the judi- 
ciary if the people are empowered to do by the recall what the 
legislative body may now do by impeachment, and remove them 
from office. 

All this talk about the mob, mob law, and mob rule is an 
insult to the patriotism and an impeachment of the capacity 
for citizenship of the people of this country. Some people are 
always harping on mob rule in connection with these progres- 
sive reforms that are gaining such force all over this country 
at this time. Where are all these mobs and what are these 
mobs? What are they but the great body of American citi- 
zenship? There is not a man within the sound of my voice 
who does not know that the government of any State in the 
Union could be reorganized and every office in that State va- 
cated and refilled, and still that State would have a stable 
government. There are scores of men in each Member’s dis- 
trict who are just as weil qualified, and perhaps better, to come 
here and make laws for the country as the Members them- 
selves. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks it would take a whole day to reorganize a 
State? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, it might take a whole day 
back East, but out West it would not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We are west in Michigan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Coloradc. Oh, you think you are West, but 
we call you East. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
nomers out in your country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I know that a whole lot is 
claimed for these reforms that will not be accomplished, and 
people may unreasonably expect, perhaps, that when they get 
a lot of reforms on the statute books they will be better off. 
But, I repeat, it is an insult to the American people to harp on 
“mob rule” in connection with these reforms, as though the 
ruling instinct of the American people were really mob rule. 
As a matter of fact, I consider the American people an ex- 
tremely patient and law-abiding people, and the most enduring 
sign of the Republic is the vast capacity for statesmanship 
resident in the body politic. 

But while I entertain these views, into which I can not go 
now into detail, I have been entirely willing to submit this 
question to the people of Arizona. Whether they vote it up or 
down, the condition will have been complied with, and Arizona 
will enter the Union of States. It will be the same with New 
Mexico. If the people of New Mexico do not want to make 
their constitution amendable, they have only tc put a cross 
mark in the proper place and the constitution of that State will 
take rank next to the Rock of Ages among things that are 
stable. [Laughter.] They naturally fear that any condition 
precedent endangers statehood, but once the matter is submit- 
ted to them I can not think that they will go deliberately to the 
polls and vote to tie their own hands indefinitely. The only 
organized opposition that there could be to such a reasonable 
proposition as is proposed by your committee would come from 
the special and selfish interests, whether industrial] or political, 
which feel that by this instrument as it now stands they have 
secured themselves far beyond the time which would be volun- 
tarily given them by a majority of the people of New Mexico, 
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I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that I believe our 
committee has worked out in this proposition a solution that 
is absolutely fair to all parties and to all interests concerned 
and to beth Territories, and that it is not in any sense a parti- 
san proposition. We therefore invite to the support of this 
resolution all fair-minded, progressive Members of this body 
without regard to political distinctions. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman an- 
swer a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will; but I have concluded. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman has stated that by 
some subtle influence 51 per cent of the delegates to the con- 
stitutional eonvention so changed things as directed by the 
will of the people, that this hybrid constitution was evolved 
from their labors. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I stated that 51 of the 100 mem- 
bers were elected on a pledge for the imitiative and referendum, 
and that when they got in they fell down and put in no in- 
itiative at all, and a referendum that is a mere farce. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Admitting that that subtle influence | 
still remains in New Mexico, what guaranty is there that when 
this is submitted to the people they will vote to dispense with 
this hybrid constitution and get something else that is more in 
accord with progressive principles? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say that we have pro- 
vided in section 4 of this resolution for a secret ballot. There 
is no Australian ballot system down there, they have the old 
antiquated system of ballots and open voting. I think that 
jarred some of our Republican brethren on the committee when 
it came out, but we have provided for a fairly secret ballot and 
thrown certain rudimentary safeguards about it. Besides, I 
think the people will not be subjected to the influences that 
were brought to bear upon a majority of the 100 men in the 
convention. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. One more question. The gentleman 
assumes therefore that there is a reasonable probability that 
this amendment will be adopted? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do. I honestly believe that 
there is an, even chance for the adoption of this amendment. 
I can not mention names for it would not be fair to do so, but 
one of the leading Republicans who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Territories, 2 man who has occupied high official 
position in New Mexico, has stated that he would get out and 
take the stump for this substitute proposition if submitted to 
the people in New Mexico. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. There is another question I would 
like to ask: What was the compelling reason for the submission 
of the recall of the judiciary in the Arizona constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
President. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I mean what was the compelling reason 
for putting it into the constitution? Was the judiciary so bad 
in Arizona that they wanted an easy method to rid themselves 
of it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It is not a recall of the judiciary. 
It is a recall of all officers. The recall provides for the recall 
of all elective officers. 

Mr. MANN, All elective officers whether elected or appointed. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Was there any particular argument 
urged against the judges in Arizona or any other place as a 
reason why this should be incorporated into the constitution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the majority of the 100 delegates elected in New Mexico were 
instructed for the initiative and referendum and recall? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I was told 51 of the 100. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, the gentleman is very much mis- 
taken. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Not the recall. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Or the initiative and referendum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have been told that 51 of the 
100 delegates to the New Mexico constitutional convention 
were elected on an initiative and referendum platform. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Absolutely that is a mistake. In that 
convention there were 7! Republicans and 29 Democrats. Five 
Democrats were elected from Republican counties, nonpartisan. 
Now, in that caucus of Republicans I was present, and there 
were 70 Republicans prescut. On the question of the initiative 
and referendum, put squarely up to them by counties, 56 to 
14 voted against the initiative and referendum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am going to look over the hear- 
ings on this proposition—— 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, I can not help the hearings. I am 
telling you the facts. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. To ascertain what the authority 
is for the statement that has been made. I think other gon. 
tlemen have heard it. 7 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think the chairman has heard 
the statement made that 51 of the 100 were so instructed. _ 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; it has been stated. ‘There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANpRews] says is not a contradiction of 
what the gentleman from Colorado says. He merely states 
what was done in the caucus, and the gentleman from Colorado 
stated—— 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. What was done in the districts 
or the counties where they were elected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Byrns of Tennesseo. 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message fro 
the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amendment the following reso- 


lution : 
House concurrent resolution 8. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur. 
ring), That the resolution passed by the Legislature of Alabama jn re. 
gard to the bicentennial celebration at Mobile on May 26, 1911, be 
received. 

The said resolution reads as follows: 


“Senate joint resolution 52. 
“ (No. 241.] 


“ Whereas this year, 1911, is the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation and _ settlement of the city of Mobile, first capital of [a 
Province de la Loutsane, in 1711, and 

“Whereas the city of Mobile and her eee are making preparation 
for celebrating the event: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Alabama (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Legislature of Alabama does hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Alabam. to 
bring the said anniversary celebration to the attention of Congress and 
the several departments of the United States Government and the rep- 
resentatives at Washington of foreign powers. ; 

“Approved, April 6, 1911.” 

Be «t further resolved, That the Congress of the United Statics ; 
knowledges with pleasure the receipt of said resolution and appreciates 
the courtesy of the notice extended of that important event in the 
Nation’s ye 

ResoWwed further, That we commend the action of the city of Mobile 
in —s a for this celebration. We regard that territory 
as one of the most valuable acquisitions of the Government and con- 
gratulate Alabama and the people of Mobile upon her growth as a city, 
and extend our best wishes for a suecessful celebration and a |irce 
attendance of patriotic American citizens. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the mayor of the city of Mobile in evidence of our appreciation of the 
work that will be done on May 26, 1911, in commemoration of the 
founding and settlement of our beautiful and progressive city on the 


To meet the objections of the | Gulf. 


ult. 


The message also announced that the Vice President had «p- 
pointed Mr. Ciarxe of Arkansas and Mr. BuRNHAM members of 
the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as provi! 
for in the act of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to aut)or- 
ize and provide for the disposition of useless papers on file with 
the Civil Service Commission. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Legare]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEGARDE. Mr. Chairman, I wish in the outset to ask the 
courtesy of the House that I be not interrupted. My time is 
limited, I am not very strong, I speak with an effort, and unless 
some Member really wishes to ask me a question of consider:)!> 
importance I shall appreciate the courtesy of being allowe: to 
conclude my remarks without interruption. 

Last year we passed an act which placed the Territorics of 
New Mexico and Arizona on the threshold of statehood. In tiis 
act we authorized, empowered, and directed the people of this: 
Territories to call a constitutional convention, adopt a «o- 
stitution, submit it te the people for ratification, and then cone 
back to us and to the President for approval. These conditions 
have been complied with in both Territories, and the peoj'lc 
are now asking for this approval. If I should enter int» ° 
detailed explanation of these two constitutions after the «lc 
and exhaustive explanation of my friend the distinguis):d 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin], it would be surplus:<° 
and a useless waste of your time; but, Mr. Chairman, I ws! 
simply and briefly to explain this bill. It calls for a vote by ‘he 
people of New Mexico on two amendments to the constitu! on 
which they have adopted and a vote by the people of Arizona 
upon the question of recall of their judiciary. We do not re 
quire that they shall write it into their constitution in the 
shape of an irreyoeable ordinance, but simply that they shall 











vote once more upon the question. At the same time we give 
them statehood. 

Now, then, if it is the wish of these people that these two 
articles shall remain in their constitutions as they are now 
written, and a majority shall so elect, all well and good; but 
if, on the other hand, a majority of the people of the Territories 
wish to change these articles as amended, they are privileged 
to do so under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, what are these amendments? First, that the 
people of New Mexico shall have the right to vote once more 
upon article 19 of their constitution, which applies to the 
manner of amendment. The reason your committee gives to 
this House for placing this amendment in this resolution is it 
was assured by people from this Territory that as the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico now reads it would be absolutely impossible 
to amend it within the next 25 years. The other article on 
which we say we would like them to vote once more in New 
Mexico is the one which relates to non-English speaking people 
holding office there. These people come to us from New 
Mexico, both Republicans and Democrats, and say that in the 
enabling act passed last year we have taken them by the throat 
and told them they must enact an irrevocable ordinance whereby 
no Spanish-speaking person can hold office in their State. They 
tell us, both factions, that some of the best people of their 
State and some of their most brilliant men are Spanish-speaking 
people; and believing, as we do, that we have no right to say 
to a sovereign State or a proposed sovereign State you must 
permit us to dictate your organic law, that we have no right 
to take them by the throat and force them to place in their 
constitution an irrevocable ordinance of this kind, we give them 
the opportunity of voting once more upon this question. So 
much for that amendment. 

In regard to the amendment of the Arizona constitution our 
reasons are as follows: We wish to give the people of Arizona 
an opportunity of voting once more on the right of the recall 
of the judiciary. We believe, in fact, we are very certain, the 
President will not approve the constitution of Arizona with 
that article in it. Now, then, in this enabling act, strange as 
it may seem, there is no machinery provided whereby the peo- 
ple of Arizona, in the event of failure on the part of the Presi- 
dent to approve this constitution, can recall or reconvene their 
convention. They are powerless. In other words, gentlemen, 
if the President fails to approve this constitution of Arizona 
the people are powerless and can not reconvene their conven- 
tion for the purpose of changing or correcting this article and 
satisfying the President, but must stand idly by and be deprived 
of statehood until some new President shall occupy the White 
House or until Congress shall pass some law amending this 
enabling act. Now, then, I ask your attention to one thing in 
particular, and that is this: We do not say to the people of 
Arizona and of New Mexico, you must vote for these things, you 
must write these amendments into your constitution, and keep 
them there for all time. But we say to them, come into the 
Union. You are admitted into the Union, go ahead and elect 
your officers, and at the same time vote once more upon these 
propositions. 


Under the resolution they lose no time; statehood is not de- 
layed a single minute. They incur no extra expense. If the 
majority of the people want these amendments, they can get 
them. If a majority of the people are opposed to these amend- 
ments, they are not required to take them. In every event it is 
left to the people, a majority of the people, to write their own 
constitution. Now, gentlemen, those are the reasons in a nut- 
shell and briefly expressed why the committee has placed these 
amendments in this resolution. I wish, however, personally to 
go a step further in this matter. I wish to record my protest 
against the recall feature of the Arizona constitution, especially 
the recall of the judiciary. I am opposed to the initiative and 
referendum. I can see no good to come of these new-fangled 
idiosyneracies. I can see that they will do harm. However, I 
realize they are political baubles which the demagogue can 
hand out to the people, toys with which the people may play 
without serious injury to themselves or to the country. We 
have too many laws as it is. We are grinding out new ones 
every day, but if every man who has a new idea is given the 
right to have it written into law; if every law enacted is re- 
ferred to the people at an election for their ratification or 
rejection, it will in the end result in one continuous election 
and one great conglomeration of laws. However, it can not 
result in irreparable injury. The demagogue will have a mar- 
ket in which to manufacture and cry his wares, and I believe 
the people in time will weary of it and cry out against it. 

I can even accept with equanimity this recall of officials other 
than judges. It is wrong, all wrong. It can do no good. It is 
unquestionably detrimental to the efficiency of the office, but, 
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as a matter of fact, it can do very little permanent harm. But 
when you come to the recall of the judiciary, my every sense of 
right rebels and my every idea of a safe and stable government 
cries out against it [applause], because it is a blow at the 
strongest and most essential pillar of our Government. The 
Executive can go astray, but the court is there to bring him 
back into the paths of righteousness. The legislature can burst 
wide the bonds of constitutional limitation and wander afar into 
the field of illegality, but again the court is there to check this 
second great branch of our Government; but when you crush 
the power of the judiciary and lessen its efficiency, you make 
wreck and ruin of all that our fathers handed us in the shape of 
safe, stable, and lasting government. [Applause.] 

This constitution of Arizona provides for the recall of a judge 
or other officer within from 20 to 85 days. In other words, when 
25 per cent of the people voting at the last preceding general 
election shall have signed a petition and it is filed, the judge or 
other officer is given five days in which to resign, and if he fails 
to resign at the end of that time an election is ordered, not 
more than 30 or less than 20 days from the filing of the order; 
and on a ticket there is to be printed in 200 words or less the 
reason for his recall, and on that same ticket the judge, who 
possibly may be recalled because of some great decision that he 
has rendered, is required to write the reasons why he should not 
be recalled, in 200 words or less, and then his name with others 
is placed in nomination and voted upon. 

Why. gentlemen, I can readily see how the efficiency of every 
little crossroads magistrate will be lowered and his decisions 
influenced and biased by having this sword of Damocles con- 
stantly hanging over his head. I can not fail to realize that 
every county sheriff will be tempted from time to time to fail 
of his duty, with this radical, drastic form of impeachment 
always staring him in the face. 

I can hear now the cry of the angry mob as it struggles to 
gain possession of some poor, cowering wretch, whose only 
protection and safety are the bravery and manhood of a deter- 
mined officer of the law; and when that officer shall have 
performed his duty and maintained the majesty and dignity 
of the law, I can see that same mob, defeated of its purpose 
and deprived of its prey, going to some place and signing the 
recall of that officer, whose only offense was that he obeyed the 
mandates of the law. 

Some time ago the newspapers told how the mayor of the 
great city of Seattle, Wash., had been recalled because he was 
too lenient with the liquor men, too lax in the enforcement of 
the liquor laws. Not long after that the newspapers an- 
nounced that the mayor of Tacoma, there in the same State, 
breathing the same atmosphere, operating under the same rec:a!! 
law, had been recalled because of his too strict enforcement of 
the liquor law. Wishing to be assured as to this, I went to a 
gentleman from Tacoma and asked him if it was true the 
mayor of his town had been recalled because of a too stringent 
enforcement of the liquor laws. ‘“ Why,” he said, “no; that 
was partly it, but they recalled him because he stopped a prize 
fight.” “ Well,” I said, “is not prize fighting unlawful and iu 
violation of the law in Tacoma?” “Oh, yes,” he said; “ but 
the people wanted it. It helped the town. It brought crowds 
of people there, and they wanted it. There were 10,000 people 
gathered at the prize ring, waiting to see the fight, and when 
the mayor stopped it they left almost in a body and went 
directly down town and signed his recall.” 

Gentlemen, if this recall law applied to Members of Congress 
we would be in daily danger of its operation. There is always 
in every district in this Union a certain percentage of the 
electorate who are always against the incumbent. Watching 
your every utterance and act, this restless and dissatisfied ele 
ment is always ready to take advantage of your every error and 
to stir up strife, and how easy it would be to secure 25 per 
eent of the signatures of voters to a petition. People sign 
almost any petition which is placed before them, and when 25 
per cent of them have signed a petition for your recall, and 
that fact is published to the world, why the other 75 per cent 
immediately become suspicious of your actions, and before you 
have realized what has happened they have placed your name 
in nomination and you are recalled and damned and disgraced 
for all time. 

It is not only the removal from office, it is not so much that 
you lose the position, not so much that your hopes are blighted 
and your ambitions crushed, but it is the disgrace that goes 
with it. It places the seal of disgrace upon the fair name you 
have heretofore borne unsullied and stamps you with a shame 
that will fellow you for all time and be as a handicap to the 
children who come after you. 

It is true we are liable to be removed at the end of every two 
years, but that is fair and to be expected. But this radical 
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recall law places every man at a disadvantage and subjects 
bim to the most degrading humiliation possible to befall a 
public servant. 

Advocates of the measure will of course say it will not reach 
men who comply with the law and live up to the requirements 
of the office. But that is not true. It requires the officeholder 
to comply at all times with the fanciful everchanging will of 
the people. There comes a time in the life of almost every 
public man when he must either oppose a temporary popular 
sentiment or else bury his self-respect and smother the dictates 
of his conscience. If he is strong, if he withstands the temp- 
tation, if he fails to yield, history will tell of his statesmanship 
and greatness, but this can not be expected where there is a 
reeall. The temptation is too great. 

Did yeu ever stop to think of it? George Washington would 
ti have been recalled if this law had been in operation in his 
i : day and time. Abraham Lincoln would have been recalled 
: more than once. William McKinley would have been recalled. 
Grover Cleveland would undoubtedly have been recalled during 
his second administration. All of these great men, around 
whose lives and actions are laid the foundation of our coun- 
try’s history, men whose names will live as long as this Union 
shall exist—aye, for long years thereafter—all of them, I say, 
would have been recalled, shorn of power, degraded, ruined, 
and damned for all time if they had held office subject to this 
recall law. 

But great and powerful as these men were, they could have 
fallen victims to this law and the country had still lived and 
prospered. But it is not so with the judiciary. It is to this 
branch of our Government we must look for justice and pro- 
tection. It is the only branch to which the minority can turn 
for preservation at all times. The executive and legislative 
are supposed to represent the majority, and loudly do they 
proclaim this fact, but the judiciary is the harbor of refuge 
to which the minority can flee when pursued by the majority 
or by the servants of its making. [Applause.] 

Destroy this branch of our Government and you destroy the 
only hope of the minority, and at the same time you remove all 
restraint from the majority and leave them to be glutted with 
an unholy and uncontrollable power with which they will event- 
ually destroy themselves and the country. When you write 
this recall of judges into a constitution you practically destroy 
the force and effect of the judicial branch of our republican 
form of government. You place the judge in a position where 
he is constantly tempted to yield between mob outcry and 
temporary popular sentiment on the one hand and law and 
order on the other. While he pens his opinion he hears the 

cry of the mob outside his windew. He sees recall and shame 
and disgrace and blighted hope and crushed ambitions staring 
him in the face. It would be asking too much of human nature 
to expect him under such circumstances to defy the people. It 
would take a great strong man to do it, and you will not find 
F strong men on a bench that is subject to recall. Nothing would 
pPus { tend sooner to mar the influence, lower the integrity, and de- 
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grade the judiciary than this recall law. No self-respecting 
man of wisdom and intelligence would wish to take the chances 
and sit upon a bench subject to the recall law. 

It is true judges are not all good; they are not invulnerable; 
they often go astray and from time to time should be re- 
moved; but this class is small, and the old form of impeach- 
ment is good enough for me. It guarantees to a judge a fair 
trial by an intelligent jury. It is done with dignity; it is 
# bt done deliberately. It is not done by a howling mass of men, 
Shr il drunk with power and bent upon doing him mischief. It is 
done by intelligent men, men of standing, and not by thugs 
and bums, and loafers, and drunkards, and sneak thieves, and 
criminals—men who are anxious to get even with the judge 
who passed sentence upon them and men who, by reason of 
passion and prejudice, are not fit to sit upon his case. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGARE. I expect I will have to. 

Mr. RAKER. It is not necessary unless the gentleman 
wants to. 

Mr. LEGARE. Go ahead. 

Mr. RAKER. The last class of men named by the gentleman, 
bums, thugs, and cutthroats—dees the gentleman find those 
entitled to sign a petition for a recall, and are these the 
that the gentleman speaks of who will recall the jud-2s 
or any other officer? : 

a thug is an elector, under this law he 
a bum or a drunkard is an elector, if he has the 
[Applause. ] 

far as I know, every State in this Union 
and corrupt criminal the right 
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of trial by jury, that thing which has always been as a bul. 
wark to our Anglo-Saxon liberty, one of those things for which 
our fathers fought and bled and died, when they wrested this 
land from the mother country. So far as I know, every State 
in this Union accords to its most depraved criminal the right 
to place every juror upon his voir dire—“ juror, look upon the 
prisoner; prisoner, look upon the juror; what say you "—stang 
him aside or else place him upon his voir dire, and there the 
criminal is given the right to ascertain and find out from every 
juror who is to try his case whether he has formed or expressed 
an opinion, whether he is biased or prejudiced against his 
cause, But here in this recall law you are to make jurors of 
a man’s accusors; you desire that he shall be tried and con- 
demned and sentenced and punished by the men who haye 
brought the indictment against him. 


I ask you, is it fair, is it right, that the highest officer of your 


land shall be denied a privilege accorded your meanest crim!- 
nal? 
of human decency. 
It is the result of the blatant, selfish, unreliable, and dangerous 
teaching of the demagogue. 
rampant; it is socialism gone mad. 
say it with sorrow—these false, dangerous teachings ema 
often* from high places. 
legislative body within walking distance made one of those 
“IT am holier than thou” speeches upon this same subject. | 
have read that speech carefully, and the more I read the more 
convinced did I become of the danger attached to this proposi- 
tion. 
his legislative colleagues throughout the country. 
such phrases as these: “ Petty bribery of the people’s represcnt- 
atives everywhere,” “infamous conduct of machine politics,” 
“corrupt politicians,” “corrupt special interests,” “ dishon 
and depravity ”; in fact, it is simply a tirade of abuse of all 
branches of this Government, the judiciary coming in for 


Why, the very thought of it is repagnant to every sense 
It is the rankest kind of political heresy, 


{Applause.] It is radicalism run 
[Applause.] But—and | 


Not long ago a gentleman in another 


His whole speech is one of vituperation and abuse of all 
It teems with 


hwy 


y 


its 


share. The whole official world is rotten; all men in public life 
are corrupt and corruptible, save him. It was not the effort of 
a statesman issuing a warning to his colleagues; it was rather 


the thundereus cry of the demagogue to the people, carrying 
false tidings, teaching false doctrines. Aye, yes, he goes on to 
say in one of his well-turned phrases, and here comes the rub, 
“Tt means more power to the people, and the people favor it.” 
Of course they want it. They always want it. The people 
always cry aloud for more power. They grasp it readily when- 
ever you place it within their reach, and unmindful of the fact 
that every cup of this demagogic honey which is handed tliem 
is saturated with deadly poison, they drink of it gladly and 
deeply, and even unto the dregs. If these men in high places 
eontinue these false teachings to their own aggrandizement in 
their efforts for political preferment, it means the wreck and 
ruin of our country. 

Once convince an excited populace—and I am speaking plainly 
to you gentlemen of this House—that through means of this 
recall of the judiciary absolute contro] of the judges is placed 
directly within their hands, and no human agency can prevent 
their using that power rashly and recklessly at times, and there 
is danger that they will steer the old ship of state direct 
the maelstrom, and will mean rebellion and revolution, b! 
shed and anarchy. 

Let no man misunderstand me; I have an abiding faith in the 
sober judgment of the American people, but I have a pronounced 
fear of the hasty action of any people under the stress of excite- 
ment, or worse, of want; and, in my judgment, the history of 
the human race bears unbroken testimony to the absolute neces- 
sity of the people in calmer moments denying to themselves tlie 
power that in such moments of passion, if exercisable, would 
result in flagrant disregard of the rights of a minority. It is 
against the efforts to arouse the passions and prejudices of the 
people by the assertion of the absence of any need of restraint 
of that power to which I seriously and strongly object. li is 
unfortunately true that the people, under the specious and 
demagogic appeals of leaders who lack the courage to tell ilem 
unpleasant truths, are liable to be tempted into a resumption 0! 
the power that in calmer moments they have denied themse!\cs, 
and therefore have I said that the people are hungry for power. 

I feel that the people of Arizona have not gone carefully 
into this matter; that they have not given due consideration to 
this article of their constitution. They ‘have been rapping a‘ 
the door of Congress year after year, decade after decade. 
They are wild to become one of the sisterhood of States; (lv) 
are anxious to get in; they are hungry for it, and I believe 
would have voted for almost any law which was placed before 
them, and therefore, Mr. Chairman, while I do not question 
the right of a State or a proposed State to forge its own or- 
ganic law, while I regard it as a constitutional right handed 


into 
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to us by the fathers and to be revered and held sacred, never- 
theless I deem this radical, drastic recall feature of their con- 
stitution so dangerous to the safety and stability of the form 
of government under which we have lived and moved and had 
our being for more than a hundred years that I hesitate not in 
raising my voice against it. It is my wish that this State be 
forthwith and immediately admitted to the Union and enjoy 


all the rights and privileges to be derived therefrom, but at the | 


same time I sincerely trust that the best there is in Arizona in 
the shape of conservative manhood and patriotic loyalty will 
unite to prevent this first step in the direction of tearing down 
so sacred an edifice; that they will not permit this foul blow 


to be struck the mother which is just about to give birth to | 


their State. [Applause.] When the fathers contributed to 
these United States a Constitution they gave to our people the 
most wonderful system of government the world has ever 
known. The instrument is wonderful, and there is every reason 
why it should be. 

There was gathered together here in America at that time the 
best brain and ambition of the old country. Brilliant men from 
every point of the compass; men who had wearied of the nar- 
row, contracted, trammeled form of Old World government under 
which they had lived and were here in search of new fields in 


which to exploit their intelligence. Bringing with them, as they | 


did, the best there was to be had from each form of govern- 
ment under which they had formerly lived, they discussed with 
each other and interchanged their ideas and views and theories 
for more than a hundred years before attempting the execution 
of their plans. There is no wonder, then, that the child of their 
making should be so great, so powerful, so wonderful, so strong, 
and so fully able to withstand the test of time. These master 
minds conceived the necessity for three branches of our Goy- 
ernment—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. Time 
has proved the wisdom of their theory. Time has also proved 
that the judiciary is the strongest and most essential of the 
three. 

Let us, then, whenever the opportunity presents, throw a cloak 
of protection around it. Let us teach the people safe and sane 
things. Let us point them to that which is good instead of hand- 
ing them the worst there is in the way of legislation. Let us 
aid them in their effort to discern that which is to their best 
interest. Let us hand them sound, safe, wholesome, stable, last- 
ing laws, under which they can move and live and have their 
being for all time, in prosperity and peace and happiness, in- 
stead of placing within their reach these unholy, vainglorious, 
temporary powers with which they will eventually pull down 
the temple upon their own heads. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. I take all the more 
pleasure in doing so because it will give to the good people of 
Arizona an opportunity to repudiate this radical, drastic, recall 
law which I believe has crept inadvertently into their constitu- 
tion. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Garrett, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration 
House joint resolution 14, to approve the constitutions of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and had directed him to report that the 
committee had come to no resolution thereon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following requests 
for change of reference : 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is hereby | 
discharged from the further consideration of H. R. 5601, regu- | 


lating commerce of convict-made goods, and the same is hereby 
referred to the Committee on Labor. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is hereby discharged 
from the further consideration of House joint resolution 6, 
relating to the protection of watersheds of navigable streams, 

_ and the same is hereby referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire whether | 


these requests for the transfer of a bill from one committee to 
another are at the suggestion of the parliamentary clerk or the 
Committees themselves? 

The SPEAKER. It is at the request of the gentlemen who 
introduced the bills, and with the approval of the chairman of 
the committee. 


Mr. MANN. If it is 


of the rae with the consent of the chairman 


done 
loses the bill there can be no objection, 
request of a Member who introduced the 
dangerous practice. 


but if it is a mere 
bill it is @ 
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The SPEAKER. It is at the request of the chairman of the 
committee and the man who introduced the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The chairman of the committee who now has 
the bill? 

The SPEAKER. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

By unanimous consent the changes of reference were agreed to. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Gorpon, 
business. 

To Mr. Baturick, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Evans, for one week, 
ness. 

To Mr. Lever, for one week, on account of sickness. 

To Mr, Jonnson of South Carolina, for two weeks, on 
count of illness in family. 


for three weeks, on account of important 


on account of important busi- 


ac- 


INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 171. 
Resolved, That the following Members shall constitute the committee 
provided for in House resolution 148: AvuGustus O. STANLEY (chairman), 
CHarRLes L. BartTuert, Jack Beaunt, Marriy W. Litrieron, Danie. J. 


McGILLICUDDY, MARLIN BE. OLMstTED, H. OLIN Youne, J. A. STERLING, 
H. G. DANFORTH. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will. 
| Mr. MURDOCK. This is the nomination of a committee to 
| be elected by the House. Will the gentleman inform the House 
| how the committee was nominated? 
| Mr. HENRY of Texas. The committee was nominated by 
several Members who were interested in the resolution. Any 
individual Member has the right to propose names. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is a new procedure, and one with 
which I am in hearty accord, but I wanted to know how the 
gentleman arrived at the nominations. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have nothing to withhold from the 
House. Those who are interested on this side of the House 
thought they were able to agree about the names, and did 
| agree, and then I asked the minority leader on the other side 
to submit names, which he did, and we accepted them as sug- 
gested by him. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very much interested in the statement 
of the gentleman from Texas. As to a proposition to investt- 
gate the grentest trust in the world, the gentleman from Texas 
says that some of the gentlemen on that side of the House are 
interested in it. I had supposed that the whole House and the 
whole country were interested in the proposition. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. They are, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COOPER. I had supposed the whole majority side over 
there and some of the people on this side were interested, in ad- 
dition to the leader of the minority, of whom the gentleman 
spoke. I shall not object, however. I shall vote for the 
resolution. But I should think, if any proposition of investi- 
gation were a matter for the consideration of the whole House, 
this would be it, and that it would be left to each side of the 
| House to select its own members on the committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman is correct, and the 
whole country is interested, and that side of the House is 
interested. Does the gentleman desire to offer any amend- 
ment or suggest any other name? 

Mr. COOPER. Not now; no. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask the adop 
| tion of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will make an announcement, that 
one man heze has the same right to make these nominations as 
any other, and if any Member does not like these nominatio 
he has a perfect right to rise in his place and nominate son: 
body else. The question is on agreeing to the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Henry of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
vote last taken was laid on the table. 
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AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
resolution and ask for its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
offers a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 172. 

Resolved, That the following Members shall constitute the select com- 
mittee provided for in House resolution 157: THomas W. HARDWICK 
(chairman), Finis J. Garrett, WiLLiaM Suuzer, H. M. Jacoway, JOHN 
EB. Raker, Gporce R. Matpy, Josern W. Forpney, BE. H. Mapison, and 
AsHer C. HINDs. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution, unless some gentleman—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, just for the purpose of making 
the Recorp show, I desire to ask the gentleman what this reso- 
lution pertains to? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. To the Sugar Trust investigation. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to know how many Members of 
the committee on this side of the House—the majority Mem- 
bers—were present when these nominations were made? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. When the actual nominations were 
made, several Members; but I have talked with a number of 
Democrats on the subject and tried to confer with my party 
associates about the membership. The matter was submitted to 
the minority leader on the other side for suggestions as to his 
selections of committeemen. 

Mr. BOOHER. How many members of the minority were 
present when the nominations were made on that side? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We did not have anything to do with 
that because the gentleman from -Illinois [Mr. MANN] acted 
for the minority. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then the leader of the minority answered 
for his entire side? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I presume the leader of the minority 
answered for his side, and inasmuch as no gentleman on that 
side desires to amend the resolution, I imagine it is to the 
satisfaction of the Members on that side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. I would like to ask what the difference is 
between the old and the new way of selecting committees? 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. There is a great difference. Under 
the old rules the Speaker appointed. Under this new system 
the House elects. If the gentleman from Missouri desires to 
offer an amendment I would be glad to yield to him for that 
purpose, inasmuch as the matter is now in the hands of the 
House and there is no desire to throttle any individual 
Member. 

Mr. BOOHER. No doubt the action of the gentleman is fair, 
but I, for one, have not been consulted in this matter. 
[Laughter.] The names, however, are perfectly satisfactory 
to me. I just wanted to find out how you did it. I have 
found out and now I am satisfied. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Texas one or two questions, if I may. I understood the Demo- 
cratic caucus adopted a resolution to the effect that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should be constituted, so far as 
the Democratic membership of the House is concerned, a com- 
mittee on committees, and should report its nominations for 
various committees to the Democratic caucus for ratification. 

Mr. GARRETT. Those were subcommittees. 

Mr. KENDALL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. I will wait until the gentleman from Texas 
yields to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] first. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if the Democratic members of this committee have been 
selected by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
recall the resolution of the caucus which provided for cousti- 
tuting the Ways and Means a committee on committees, it re- 
ferred only to standing committees. The select and conference 
committees were left to be selected by the Speaker of the House, 
but in these two particular instances, following the precedent 
set in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, we thought it better to 
submit this directly to the membership of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but if the gentleman will permit 
me to suggest, in the Ballinger investigating resolution it was 
provided, against my opposition, that the membership of the 
committee should be elected, and the Democratic members of 
the committee elected in a Democratic caucus. After the ma- 
jority of the House, with the aid of the Executive, declined to 
accept the recommendations of the Democratic caucus, the 
Democratic caucus reconvened and selected another Member in 
place of the Member who seemed to be particularly obnoxious 
to the administration as a member of that committee. Now, 
my position on the selection of the committees of the House hag 
never been in doubt. I have always favored, as the gentlemen 
know, the selection of the committees by the Speaker, and [ 
know that no Speaker would select a committee of this char- 
acter without consultation with the Members—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman does 
not wish me to make the statement—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Go ahead. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know that no Speaker would select a 
committee of this character without consultation with Members 
on his own side of the House, at least. For my part, I am un- 
able to see any distinction between the selection of a committee 
in this way—and I am not referring to the personnel of the 
committee, because I hardly heard the names read—under the 
pretense of electing a committee and the selection by the Speaker 
himself. My understanding was when the House was to 
elect committees for any purpose, that—so far, at least, as the 
Democratic membership of the House was concerned—the selec- 
tions would be nominated to the Democratic caucus, to be rati- 
fied by the caucus, and then submitted to the House, and at 
least we would have the pretense of having the party in con- 
trol pass in advance upon the selection. Having said that 
much, and being indifferent to the personnel of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what the genileman 
says is quite true, and I know what his position has been in 
regard to the selection of committees; but this only demon- 
strates to him how easily and how harmoniously this House 
can elect its committees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I deny the gentleman's 
assertion, because, even if in my opinion some of the selections 
named in this resolution were ill-advised, a knowledge of condi- 
tions in this House, not only as at present constituted, but as 
constituted during my service in the House, would warn me of 
the inadvisability of venturing a suggestion that changes should 
be made in the personnel of the committee as sent to the desk 
by the gentleman from Texas; and I wish to say this, that so 
far as I am concerned such a resolution to elect a cominittee 
for any purpose in this form will not slip through in the future 
as easily as this resolution will at this time. A different course 
will have to be pursued in the future. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield’ 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman from 
Texas not think that this method of coming suddenly into the 
House here and letting a cat out of a bag is equivalent to trans- 
ferring from the Speaker’s control into the hands of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules this tyranny we heard so mucll 
about in the last Congress? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, I hardly think so. I did not 
let a cat out of the bag suddenly. I think the gentleman got a 
good look at the cat several hours ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? e 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I just wanted to suggest to the 
gentleman from Texas that if the gentleman from New York 
got a look at the cat several hours ago that is more than the 
gentleman from Colorado got. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the gentleman had wanted to see 
the cat, if he had come to me at any time, I would have been 
glad to make profert of it before it was put in the bag. 














Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say now that I did not 
know that the gentleman from Texas had charge of the cat. 
[Laughter.] I did not know that the cat was in his sack, or in 
anybody’s sack, or in whose sack it was, but I should certainly 
like to have been consulted about the make-up of this committee. 
My constituents are deeply interested in the make-up of this com- 
mittee and in the work of investigation that it is about to under- 
take. Iam taking no exception to the personnel of this commit- 
tee. So far as I know it is all right, although I confess that I do 
not know very far just at this juncture; but I do know that I have 
not been consulted in any way whatever about this committee 
and did not even know that the matter was to be brought before 
the House at this time. I thought we were going to caucus on 
this thing. I made the request, I will say to the Speaker, that 
I be consulted about this matter before these appointments 
were decided upon, and I made that request in writing. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gen- 
tleman that this is left entirely with the membership of the 
House; and if the gentleman wishes to offer any amendment, 
I have not the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Why, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman perfectly understands the futility of offering an 
amendment to this proposition. 

Me. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Who did the gentleman talk with in 
the selection of these names? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, I think gentlemen who are on 
the Ways and Means Committee and several gentlemen who are 
on the various other committees of this House, and I talked 
with the gentleman from Indiana about the passage of the reso- 
lution—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes; but not about the membership. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas (continuing). Some time ago, but I 
do not recall talking about the membership, but the gentleman 
was in the committee room, and I would have been very glad 
to have talked it over with him at the time. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. My only purpose in coming before 
the committee was this, as to whether the resolution embodied 
a proposition to investigate anything that might relate to 
frauds on the customs in relation to sugar. It Is the only thing 
I discussed. with the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say to the 
gentleman I had no desire to overlook any gentleman, and if I 
have any selection of committees in the future I invite every 
one of the Democrats to come and talk with me and give me 
their views. I would like to have the views of all of them. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In response to that I want to say I am 
thoroughly in accord with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], not as against the personnel of a single member 
of this committee, but as to the mode of procedure. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Probably the next time I will suit 
the gentleman and leave it to the Speaker to select these com- 
mittees; maybe we can get together on the proposition next 
time, 

Mr. HUMPHRBEYS of Mississippi. What does the gentleman 
mean when he says, “‘ select committees in the future?” 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not say when we select the com- 
mittees, but I said if I should ever be compelled to select them 
again, which I hope will not be the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Again? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman has been on the com- 
a on patronage and knows something about the diffi- 
culties, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman says if he 
should ever be compelled to select a committee again. Was he 
compelled to select this one? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think, on account of the exigency of 
the case, you might say when it becomes necessary for a com- 
mittee to be selected in this way—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas why this matter was not submitted to 
the Democratic caucus or at least some knowledge given to the 
membership of the House [applause on the Democratic side] 
that the gentleman from Texas was charged with the extraor- 
dinary duty of naming this committee for the House. As for 
tnyself I did not know until this minute that this committee 
was to be named in the manner it is. I did not know until 
this moment who was to be a single member of this committee. 
[ submit that this is not the proper way to name committees 
of this House. The way to have named this committee was to 
take it to the Demoeratic caucus and let the take 


In this way or by the 
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theirs to a Republican caucus, and when it had been worked out 
let the parties come in here and let the committees be elected. 
I do not know who may be upon this committee. I did not 
know until the gentleman from Texas said he did it that he 
was charged with the duty to name this committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not—— 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I understood the gentleman to say 
he was compelled to do it. Now, I am willing to trust the gen- 
tleman from Texas as far as I am willing to trust any man 
in this House. I believe he is as good a man as any in the 
House, but I am not willing to trust him or any other man 
to do for the House what this House is able to do for itself. 
It is just such a policy as this that brings this body into dis- 
repute. 

This ought to stand, Mr. Speaker, to us as a warning. The 
great body of the American people is the ruling power here, 
and that rule ought to come through a free consultation and a 
free action of the Members of this House. I protested before 
I protested for four long years—on this floor against such 
methods as this. I protest now, Mr. Speaker, in the name of 
the American people, that such policy as is now being inau 
gurated is un-Democratic and un-American. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there is no man in this 
House who would more quickly yield to the majority of his 
associates in caucus than myself. I had not the slightest objec 
tion to submitting the names to a Democratic caucus and letting 
the Democrats pass on them. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Wait just a moment, until I get 
through. But, Mr. Speaker, when a majority of the Committee 
on Rules—aye, every member of the Committee on Rules, both 
Democrats and Republicans—agreed that this resolution should 
be adopted and the committee elected, I do not see the sense in 
submitting it to a caucus where we all agreed. No injustice has 
been done the party, and none has been done the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire whether this resolution 
in terms did not provide that the membership of the committee 
should be elected by the House? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It did. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then, why is not that done, and what body 
in this House had the right to take charge of the selection of 
that membership, other than the Democratic caucus for the 
Democratic Members and the Republican caucus for the 
Republican Members? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman might with equal 
propriety have said that the resolution should have been sub- 
mitted to the Democratic caucus. Some gentlemen are trying 
to stir up a controversy about nothing. There is absolutely 
nothing in it. If those gentlemen desire the matter to go to 
the Democratic caucus, let them make the motion. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will make the motion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, to 
arrogate to myself any authority. I am here to serve the 
Democratic Party and the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object to this matter 
being referred to a Democratic caucus, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman who has just taken his seat, and I will try to give my 
reasons for it. I think it ought to be an important subject and 
an important event, that would bring the Democratic caucus 


together. Surely and certainly the Rules Committee, which the 
Democratic caucus elected, had judgment enough and patriotism 
enough and loyalty enough to our party to make fair and good 
selections without calling a Democratic caucus together. | Ap- 
plause.]. It concerns me but little whether the Ways and Means 
or Rules Committee had authority to make these nominations. 


Are the men named the proper men? There is too much danger 
in a Democratic caucus to call one to pass on unimportant mat- 
ters. Probably the “Rules” Committee did not have the 
authority to name this committee, which I am advised is to 
investigate the Steel and Sugar Trusts. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. This is merely a nomination, It is 
a nomination only. The House can act on it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Does the gentleman suppose—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas yielded to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, RicHarpson]. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. I say, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
referring the ratification of the nominations made by the Rules 
Committee to the Democratic caucus, because I do not believe 
that on all occasions and at all times and in all small matters 
and unimportant incidents occurring on this floor or elsewhere, 
we have not confidence in the leaders we have made, but should 
appeal to the caucus. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as criticizing a Democratic caucus. I always stand by the 
voice of a caucus of my party. But what I mean now to say, 
do not call a caucus about all kind of small matters. The 
caucus will become common. We have appointed a Committee 
on Rules and our Committee on Ways and Means, and, it seems 
to me that we are making a mountain out of a very small mole- 
hill to demand at this late hour that the gentlemen whose names 
are submitted to the House by the Rules Committee to make 
these investigations should be withdrawn by the chairman of 
the Rules Committee [Mr. Henry of Texas] and carried before 
a Democratic caucus. This is merely a nomination, as the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee suggests. We can defeat the nomi- 
nations here on the open floor of the House if we have the desire 
to do so. I have not heard the names of the gentlemen sub- 
mitted, because I came in on the floor of the House after this 
matter was called up, but I can say, inasmuch as the matter has 
proceeded thus far, I am prepared to vote for the nominations 
made by the Rules Committee. This scene here on the floor 
will be sufficient admonition that hereafter a Democratic caucus 
will handle such matters. I am not, Mr. Speaker, an advocate 
of frequent and numerous caucuses. Where vacancies occur on 
committees, I thought the Ways and Means Committee filled 
them. Too much talking will get the Democratic Party into 
trouble, and we are afraid of that. In our caucuses thus far 
we have done well. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KENDALL. I wanted to inquire of the gentleman from 
Texas if hereafter it is to be the policy of the majority to select 
special committees in this way? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will say candidly that I hope not. 
I hope that the Speaker will appoint select committees as the 
rules prescribe. In answer to another question of the gentle- 
man, whether any gentleman would desire to offer a substitute, 
I will say that I hardly think so, because the numerous gentle- 
men with whom I have conferred about the personnel of the 
committee have done the work so well it can hardly be improved. 

Mr. KENDALL. I do not suppose anybody would impeach the 
personnel of the committee. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas how many members of the Rules Committee are on 
the two investigating committees? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Three on this side. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. How many on the other? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. One. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Four in all. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the gentleman from Missouri de- 
sires, we will remove one of them and put him on. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is a very pleasant piece of sar- 
casm, but has the gentleman authority to do that? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I might obtain authority. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes, 

Mr, SISSON. I would like to ask if, as a matter of fact, the 
Rules Committee did not nominate this committee? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No; it did not. 

Mr. SISSON. They did not nominate? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. They were a small fraction of those 
consulted. 

Mr. SISSON. From the number of interrogatories that have 
been propounded it seems that there were a large number that 
were not consulted. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Those interrogatories were all good- 
natured, and of course we unintentionally overlooked some 
important Members. It was not possible to reach all. 

Mr. SISSON. And so is mine. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, what is the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. How many gentlemen among the Democrats 
were consulted? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Why, it really seems to me as if I 
talked with a majority of Democratic Members about these 
resolutions and the committees. 

Mr. SISSON. I believe if the gentleman would submit it to 
the membership of the House he would find that not one-tenth 
of them were consulted. 





Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
I am not sure but that I consulted with the gentleman from 
Mississippi himself. Of course he will remember. There is no 
man in this House that I would go to sooner than to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I appreciate the gentleman’s good opinion, but 
I want to say that he has not, directly or indirectly, consulted 
with me. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Well, I shall not be guilty of that 
offense again. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In view of all that has 
been said in the last few minutes, would the gentleman from 
Texas be willing to withdraw the resolution and let it go over? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No; I insist that the House shall elect 
the committee. We have nominated the committee, now let the 
House take what course it sees proper. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman wil! sce 
that many Members are not pleased, and that they are not 
satisfied with the methods that have been selected in nominat- 


ing the committee. It occurred to me that it would be the part 
of wisdom to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. [ 
want to say that I offer to yield for amendment as to new names, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I make the point of order that that 
is not in order. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield for any 
amendment of that sort. That is dilatory. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the motion 
to commit is a privileged motion, and that the House his a 
right to commit this resolution, if it so desires, to any com- 
mittee it pleases. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that I am chairman of a little 
committee of which one of the members has resigned. That 
resignation has been put before the House, but I understand 
that in order to supply his place there will have to be a 
Democratic caucus to agree on a member before it can proper!y 
come before the House. I know that there will be no con- 
troversy or contest as to who the new committeeman may be, 
but I want to suggest as a solution of this matter now before 
the House and to avoid any friction would be to ask for a 
Democratic caucus, and that this resolution be submitted t 
that caucus for confirmation along with supplying the vacancy 
in my committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, that is specially pro- 
vided for by the rule—the case that the gentleman alludes to. 
The rule provides that vacancies in the standing commitices 
shall be filled in the same manner as the original commniittees 
are made up. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman know 
whether this information which I received is true? I have 
been informed by a Member of the House that one of the gentle- 
men selected by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 
represent the minority on this committee was up to the time of 
his election as a Member of this House a local attorney for the 
Steel Trust. Does the gentleman know whether that is true or 
not? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not catch what the gentleman 
said. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been informed by a Member of tle 
House that one of the Members appointed or selected by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to represent the minority 
upon this committee on investigation was, up to the time of his 
election to membership in this House, the local attorney for 
the Steel Trust. Does the gentleman know whether that is 
true or not? : 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois to answer that question, although ,that resolution has 
already passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if that be the case, I was not 
aware of it. 

The SPEAKER. This whole discussion about the Steel 
Trust investigation committee is out of order. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. KENDALL. I understand the question before the House | gated to ourselves any authority. We understand how jealous, 


now to arise upon the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi 
to commit the resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Is that a debatable proposition? 

The SPHAKER. It is. The question is on committing this 
resolution to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi to withdraw 
the motion. I think that the rules prescribe that the Speaker 
shall appoint the select committees of the House. 
and Means Committee has been appointed by the caucus, and 
only by caucus action to select, subject to caucus approval, the 
standing committees of the House. There were personal rea- 
sons, I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Sisson}, 
why I did not desire these resolutions to go to the Ways and 
Means Committee. I will say that one of them is a question 
of investigation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
personal reasons I did not desire to participate in the selection 
of the committee to investigate the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. I did not wish to take part in the selection of that com- 
mittee. Probably the gentleman can understand the position 
that Iam in. If the occasion should arise again, the sentiment 


on this side of the House has clearly demonstrated that the | 


desire of this side of the House is that similar committees shall 
be selected by the caucus, unless the Speaker appoints. I un- 
derstand there is no issue made on the personnel of this com- 
mittee, and I hope the gentleman will let it go for the present, 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I would have no objection to the 
Speaker appointing these committees, or recommending these 
committees, to the House. I would have no objection to any 
committee or anybody that had heretofore been authorized, 
either under the rules or under the Democratic caucus, making 
the selection; but I do want to protest against a few gentlemen 
getting together and consulting around very quietly about who 


The Ways | 


“ | 
For | 


| resentatives in this House. 





shall go on a committee and then bringing the resolution | 


all cut and dried into the House. It is embarrassing to gentle- 
men on this side of the House to object to the personne! of a 
committee selected in that way, and I have absolutely no objec- 


all friends of mine, and I believe the committee selected to be 
a good one. I presume the protest on the part of others springs 
from the same source or reason that it does with me—not that 
I have anything against the personnel of either of these com- 
mittees. Mr. Speaker, in view of the request made by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoop], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, if I may be permitted to do so, I 
ask that this matter be referred back to the Committee on 
Rules—and so change my motion—and let the Rules Committee 
consider the matter; and we have an opportunity then to either 


opportunity to consider the matter. 


sippi understand that one of these committees has already been 
selected by the House and the motion to reconsider and to lay 


| select committee, and it would have had just 
tion to the personnel of this committee. These gentlemen are | 


and rightly so, Members have been of their prerogatives as Rep- 


We are not trying to dictate to the 
Democracy or the membership of this House, but here was the 


| responsibility coming up that could be solved by your committee. 
| Now, how much better off would you be if you submitted it to 
| some other committee and let them pass on it? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. In a moment. The gentleman says 
he was taken by surprise. There is never a day in this House 
that I am not taken by surprise when some matter is called 


up, and if any committee must go around and consult every indi- 


vidual Member before they take action, we would make poor 
progress in our proceedings. There is nothing in this proposi- 
tion. Why, we have no ambition to select these men. The Com- 
mittee on Rules does not aspire to do it. It is a large proposi- 
tion when you investigate the great trusts. The Committee on 
Rules have unanimously agreed upon two resolutions, and no 
man can raise his voice against a single member of this com- 
mittee proposed. Then why, forsooth, kick up a row about 
nothing? Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely, with all due respect to 
gentlemen who differ, ridiculous and absurd in the extreme. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have about 
five minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in justice to the gentle- 
men who are named by the pending resolntion I should say 
that I was not in the Hall of the House when another resolu- 
tion, as I am informed, was presented and adopted, because if 
I did not say this much it might appear as if my suggestion, 
coming at the time it did, in some manner did involve the Mem- 
bers named in this particular resolution. Had I been in the 
House then I would have voiced the same objection to the reso- 
lution naming the Members to investigate the steel companies 
that I have made to this resolution. 

Suppose the Committee on Appropriations had proposed this 


I yield the gentleman five minutes’ 


as much right 
as the Committee on Rules to do it, the House having provided 


that the members of two select committees should be elected. 
Suppose, I repeat, the Committee on Appropriations had done 
this, and I take the Committee on Appropriations since, in that 
event, the criticism now made would be directed at myself. 
Suppose that committee had undertaken the selection of this 


| investigating committee and had gone ahead and selected the 
| Members on this side of the House, and then suppose we had 


that motion on the table has been adopted? Now, it’ seems to | 


me the only question coming up here is the mode of procedure 
and not the personnel of these committees. Now, 
adopted one of these committees and to send the other back to a 
caucus or back to the Committee on Rules would bring up some 
question of their personnel. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if the membership were taken by surprise as I was, I did not 
know exactly, as Tom Watson said, where I was at, the thing 
went through so quickly; and I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas I do earnestly hope that if we dispose of this matter in 
a proper way we may obtain unanimous consent to have that 
other matter referred back to the proper committee, so they 
would be both attended to. 

Mr. GARNER. If I may be able to testify, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi has, I was not myself consulted about this 
matter. I did not know it was even coming up, and a great 
many Members have not been consulted sitting back here; but 


having already adopted one of these resolutions, now you would | 


have us undo that, and I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 


rules to know just how you would undo it after you had made | 


the motion to reconsider and to lay that motion on the table. 
If we send the other resolution back, it would go to the country, 
possibly, that those gentlemen who had been selected were not 
satisfactory to the House, and therefore the resolution was sent 
back for the purpose of looking them over again, and it would 
be a reflection on these gentlemen, which I do not believe the 
House ought to make. | 

Mr. HENRY of 'Texas. Mr. Speaker, just a word. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, I desire to say that the re- 
sponsibility was put on that committee. We have not arro- 


to have | 





| tion as matter of privilege. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Missis- 


consulted the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] as to the 
minority members, and then suppose I had presented a resolu- 


| tion, naming men that nobody could have criticized and nobody 
report it to the caucus or give the membership of the House an | 


could have offered any objection to, and presented that resolu- 
I would have put this side of the 
House in the same embarrassing position as it is now put in by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] when he assumes au- 
thority and presents a resolution of this kind. 

I do not concede for an instant that any duty devolved upon 
the Committee on Rules in this connection. In the first place, 
there is nothing in the practice heretofore followed or anything 
that the Democratic caucus has done which justifies the state- 
ment that the Committee on Rules had any duty devolving upon 
it to select the personnel of these investigating committees. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman from 
New York that if the Committee on Appropriations had pre- 
sented or reported a resolution carrying with it the propo 
sition to select members of the committee, and had he 
mitted the resolution and personnel of the committee, most 
certainly I would not have objected to it, because he would 
have been strictly within his rights and within the rules of 
propriety, and I do not see how any other idea could be enter- 
tained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I disagree with the gentleman, and 
must say that if I had done so I should have expected this 
House to have rejected the resolution without any hesitation. 
It would have been an unwarranted presumption on my part 
and on the part of the Committee on Appropriations to have 
presumed to act as a nominating committee to this House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman made a statement that the 
Committee on Rules, as I understand, had made the nomina- 
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tions. I wish to state that the Committee on Rules has never 
had this matter under consideration in any form whatever. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not wish to charge the Committee 
on Rules with any offense, but I understood the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules to make the statement that this duty had 
devolved upon the Committee on Rules and that the Committee 
on Rules had acted accordingly. My objection is very simple. 
I believe the proper thing to have done was to have placed the 
responsibility for the selection of the members of this commit- 
tee on the Speaker of the House. I believe that is where the 
responsibility should fall. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman an- 
other question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just a minute, when I finish this 
statement. I do not know anybody who would have dared for 
an instant to have impugned the selections he would have made. 
But nobody else has any authority to make the selections. It 
is an uniarranted assumption, and I do not say that in a 
manner to be taken offensively, personally, but I do as a 
Member of this body consider it an unwarranted assumption 
of authority for any committee to present nominees in this 
House, and to put Members in a position where they would be 
embarrassed if they had objections against the nominees. There 
might be some perfectly legitimate reasons why certain Mem- 
bers should not be on some of these committees, and those 
reasons would not be discussed in the open, but if they were 
ealled to the attention of the nominating committee, the nomi- 
nating committee could have considered the objections and 
taken such action as might be proper under the circumstances. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
the caucts ought to nominate or the House elect committees 
under any circumstances, does he? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe that as the Democratic cau- 
cus adopted the practice of electing committees of the House; 
that as long as my party adopted that policy I am perfectly 
willing to acquiesce in it, and I did acquiesce in it. I made 
that statement when the question was up in the Democratic 
caucus. But that does not justify me or the gentleman from 
Kentucky or the gentleman from Virginia or any other geutle- 
man in the House when the House has adopted a resolution 
to elect members of certain committees to consult a number of 
gentlemen and then offer a resolution naming certain men. It 
is a privileged resolution, difficult if not impossible to inter- 


fere with, and to assume the prerogative that the Speaker has | 


heretofore exercised is the arrogation of a power that ought 
not to be allowed. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman spoke of some Mem- | 
Tf | 


ber not being acceptable to all the Members of the House. 
the gentleman from New York desires to offer an amendment to 
substitute some other Member, he can do so. Is there any Mem- 
ber on this committee to whom he objects? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know, because I do not know 
the personnel of the committee. I have no desire to offer a 
substitute. If there were some reason, in my judgment, that 
would make it inopportune to name any gentleman on the 
committee, I would not say it here and no other man would. 
He would make the statement to whoever he was conferring 
with about the selection of the committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. This is the place to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no desire to offer an amendment, 


but I want to enter my emphatic protest against any Member | 


not authorized by the rules or by the policy or the custom of 
the Democratic Party presenting as a matter of privilege a 


resolution nominating a committee to be elected by the House. | 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman has made charges 
against the Rules Committee—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas (continuing). About arrogating au- 
thority. I ask him if he is satisfied with the Members sclected 
from New York? 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. I do not know who the Members are 
that are selected from New York. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Lirrtrron and Mr. Svuuzrr. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. fT am not going to discuss them. If I 
were dissatisfied I would not express an opinion here, and I am 
not going to express any opinion about any of the Members 


named in the resolution. I am dissatisfied with the action of | 
the gentleman from ‘Texas, or whoever is responsible for | 


The gentleman does not believe that 


arrogating to himself or to any committee the right of nominat- 
ing the committee. It is, in effect, the exercise of the power of 
appointment. That is what it amounts to, and if it would be 
improper to lodge that power in the Speaker it is just as im- 
proper to lodge it in any other Member of the House. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of no quorum. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
‘day, May 17, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
— taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re 
Br to House resolution of April 25, 1911, information as to 
number of officers added to the Army under act of March 3. 
1911 (H. Doc. No. 55); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to House resolution of May 8, 1911, statement of ex- 
penditures on account of the National Monetary Commission 
from June 5, 1908, to March 31, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 56); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and or 


| dered to be printed. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 


| ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 640) granting a pension to Ethel K. Guerin; 
Cominittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Edgar C. Sturges; 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 


Committee on Pensions. 
| <A bill (H. R. 793) granting a pension to Cleopatra Henshaw ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
| Committee on Pensions, 
A bill (H. R. 806) granting a pension to Alonzo Shootman; 





I have made no charges against the | 


| Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
| the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 820) granting a pension to Rachel M. Mc- 
| Neilly ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
| to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 831) granting a pension to Mary Meltabarger : 

| Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 833) granting a pension to Mitchell Fritts; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8388) granting a pension to David M. Bates; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 852) granting a pension to Othello T. Atkin- 
son; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1057) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
M. Moses; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1121) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 

Richardson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
| referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (H. R. 1427) to remove the charge of desertion now 
| standing against Thomas Martin; Committee on Invalid Pen- 
| sions discharged, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 1916) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander Ginty; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1909) to correct the military record of Charles 
J. Lanning; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 2048) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam P. Crayne; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (HL R. 2050) granting a pension to John W. MeKissick ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (H. R. 2248) granting a pension to Frederick Wagner; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R,. 2244) granting a pension to Oscar S. Thornton; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 2298) granting an increase of pension to John 
N. Hart; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2357) granting a pension to Charles I. Hey- 
wood; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R, 2358) granting a pension to Edward Wilson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2490) granting a pension to Edwin Cline; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2698) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Lee; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2713) granting an increase of pension to Au- 
gusta Fels; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 3435) for the relief of Austin T. Dickerman; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 3570) granting a pension to Freda Burow; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3705) granting an increase of pension to James 
Noble; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3728) granting a pension to Charles A. Van 
Atta; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3836) for the relief of McCarty & Collins; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5704) granting a pension to William Matthews; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5478) granting a pension to Elizabeth P. Bell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 5716) granting a pension to Garfield Lay; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5850) granting an increase of pension to Percy 
H. Allen; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 5865) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 


F. Greenwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (H. R. 5881) granting a pension to Eugene U. Proctor; 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the | 


Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5898) granting a pension to Kate C. G. Ewing; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6176) granting an increase of pension to James 
C. Wildes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6241) granting a pension to Mrs. Forest Har- 
mon; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6509) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
D. Lively; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6793) for the relief of Charies A. Bess; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 6827) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam L. Carr; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7226) granting an increase of pension to Thomp- 
son McL. Chambers; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9415) relating 
to Navy retirements; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9416) to in- 
corporate the Mississippi Valley Historical Association; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9417) granting a pension of $36 per month 
to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served at 
least 90 days in the Army or Navy of the United States during 
the War ‘with Mexico, and who have reached or may reach the 
age of 70 years; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9418) to authorize 
the extension of Iowa Avenue NW. between Fourteenth 
Sixteenth Streets; to the Committee on the District of 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9419) to make October 12 of each and 
every year a public holiday in the District of Columbia, to be 
known as Columbus Day; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 9420) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Jackson, Miss., two 
bronze or brass cannon or field pieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9421) to establish a fish-hatching and {ish- 
cultural station at a point near the city of Jackson, in the State 
of Mississippi; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 9422) granting pensions to 
all enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9423) granting a pension to certain pbat- 
talions of Kentucky State Militia; to the Committee on 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9424) to amend the act of June 27, 1890, 
the act of April 19, 1908, and other acts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9425) relative to the trans- 
portation of milk; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9426) appropriating the 
sum of $25,000 for additional improvements in the construction 
of the public building at Roswell, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9427) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station for the hatching and propa- 
gation of shad upon either the Ogeechee or the Altamaha River, 
in Georgia; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9428) to 
appropriate $171,018.10 for the improvement of the Hackensack 
River, in the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9429) to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to promote the safe transportation in interstate cow- 
merce of explosives and other dangerous articles and to provide 
penalties for its violation”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 9430) re- 
garding the extension of New Hampshire Avenue, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia), a bill (H. R. 9431) to provide for the extension of 
New Hampshire Avenue, in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. MANN: A Dill (H. R. 9432) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at or near the city of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Vish- 
eries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9433) for the observance of Sunday in 
post offices; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9434) to amend an act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the Uniled 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 9435) to regulate the issu- 
ance of injunctions and to provide for a trial by jury in pro- 
ceedings for the punishment of contempts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9436) setting apart certain 
lands to be used as a permanent village site by the Chippewa 
Reservation Band of Indians of Minnesota, and providing for 
the platting, leasing, and selling of lots or parts of the said 
lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 9437) increasing the 
cost of erecting a post-office and courthouse building at Walla 
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Walla, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 9438) for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Rockingham, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9489) providing for 
taxation of and fixing the rate of taxation on inheritances, de- 
vises, bequests, legacies, and gifts in the United States, and pro- 
viding for the manner of payment as well as the manner of 
enforcing payment thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 9440) to repeal an act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy and all amendments 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9441) to locate, 
map, and mark field of battle fought near Nashville, Tenn., 
December 15 and 16, 1864, to construct driveways, etc., and 
make an appropriation for same; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. . 

sy Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9442) to amend an act ap- 
proved March 4, 1911, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9448) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and amending the 
act of April 19, 1908, relative to widows of soldiers, etc., of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9444) relating to soldiers and sailors em- 
ployed in the civil service of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 9445) to establish a new 
judicial district in the State of Kansas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 9446) to con- 
struct two national auto highways, the first along or near to 
the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean; the second along or near to the twenty- 
third meridian, west from Washington, D. C., north to Canada 
and south to Mexico; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9447) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Butler, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9448) for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Bellefourche, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9449) to amend the 
acts to regulate commerce so as to provide that publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals may enter into advertising contracts 
with common carriers and receive payment for such advertise- 
ments in transportation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 9450) construing the 
provisions of sections 2304 to 2309 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States in certain cases; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9451) to confirm New Madrid location and 
survey No. 2880, and to provide for the issue of a patent there- 
for; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9452) providing for the payment of cer- 
tain coupons of bonds issued pursuant to an act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California to pay the expenses of suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Resolution (H. Res. 169) fixing hour 
for convening of House; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 170) requesting the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to institute a thorough and immediate 
investigation of the combination. of cotton speculators in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THAYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) regard- 
tng the distribution of the public laws of the Fifty-sixth, 
Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and Sixty- 
first Congresses; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 99) authorizing 
the President to invite the Republic of Mexico and the Re- 
publics of Central and South America to participate in the 
Panama-California Exposition in 1915 at San Diego, Cal.; to 
the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. McCALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) author- 
izing the President to instruct representatives of United States 
to next International Peace Conference to express desire of 
United States that nations shall not attempt to increase their 


territory by conquest, and to endeavor to secure a declaration 
to that effect from the conference; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Memorial from the Legislature 
of Hawaii Territory requesting the passage of a law admitting 
the Territory into the Union as a State; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, memorial from the Senate of Hawaii Territory in re- 
gard to education, homesteads, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, memorial from the Senate of Hawaii Territory in regard 
to militia, etc.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial from Hawaii Territory in regard to con- 
struction of a ditch from Hilo to Kau; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial of the Nebraska 
Legislature memorializing Congress to erect on the Federal 
building at Lincoln, Nebr., a large clock; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9453) granting 
an increase of pension to Wellington Mills; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9454) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Cuddeback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 9455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Patrick Kilday; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 9456) to authorize the 
issuance of a patent to J. M. Stewart for land located in 
Calhoun County, State of Alabama; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9457) for the relief of Bessie McAlister 
McGuirk; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9458) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. McDaniel; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9459) for the relief of the estate of Rob- 
ert Pruitt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9460) granting a pension 
to Phebe A. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A Dill (H. R. 9461) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9462) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Virden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9463) granting an increase of pension to 
Columbia Spalding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9464) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Haver; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9465) granting a pension to Andrew 
Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H, R. 9466) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Annis; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9467) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Irene B. Johnson, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Leo L. Johnson, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9468) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Eleanor G. Whitney; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9469) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Katherine McClelland, ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Robert M. McClelland, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 9470) granting a pension to 
Columbia F. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9471) for the relief of Mrs. M. M. Cham- 
pion; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9472) for the relief of W. W. Warren, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Jackson Warren, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9473) for the relief of Mrs. Virginia Grant; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9474) for the relief of L. A. Whitehead; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9475) for the relief of the trustees of the 
New Hope Baptist Church, of Madison, Miss.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9476) for the relief of James K. Hamblen ; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9477) for the relief of Abuer P. Bush; 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9478) for the relief of Mary S. Miller and 
Charlies E. Bullock, heirs of J. L. W. Bullock, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9479) for the relief of Mrs. C. V. Wilkins; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9480) for the relief of Mattie J. and W. P. 
Horn, heirs of Preston A. Horn; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9481) for the relief of Martha 8S. Car- 
michael; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9482) for the relief of J. E. Whittington; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9483) for the relief of Henry L. Blake 
and others, complaining that their lands and other property 
have been taken, damaged, and destroyed in the execution of 
the works of the United States for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9484) for the relief of J. W. Cain, Morde 
Fuller, Charles Van Buren, and H. C. Perry; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9485) for the relief of John L. McClendon, 
administrator of the estate of Joel McClendon, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
sentatives of Benjamin Roach, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9487) for the relief of Frank Roberts and 
the heirs of Ida Roberts McNeil, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9488) for the relief of Mrs. R. R. McMullen, 
administratrix of Thomas J. McMullen, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9489) for the relief of Smith Summers, 


to 


administrator of John Waters, deceased; to the Committee on | 


War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9490) for the relief of Frank Harris; to | 


the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9491) for the relief of Charlotte Spears; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9492) for the relief of James K. Hamblen 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9493) for the relief of the heirs of Harvey 
Latham, deceased, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9494) for the relief of heirs of Benjamin 
Garrett; to the Committee on War Claims. 


9486) for the relief of the legal repre- 





Also, a bill (H. R. 9495) for the relief of heirs of Peter J. | 


Mosley, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9496) for the relief of the heirs of Peter 
Anderson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9497) for the relief of the heirs of John 
H. McCutchen, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9498) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 


H. C. Henderson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9499) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph | of William 0. 


Wilson, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9500) for the relief of the heirs, devisees, | 


and legatees of the estate of Willis Lowe, deceased; 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9501) for the relief of heirs of Julia L. 
Watson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9502) for the relief of heirs of Samuel 
W. Lancaster, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9503) for the relief of the heirs of J. L. W. 
Bullock, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9504) for the relief of the heirs o& 
G. Robertson and Charlotte G. Robertson, deceased; 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9505) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
C. M. J. Williamson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9506) for the relief of the heirs of Nicholas 
Sanquinetti, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9507) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
B. Windley; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9508) for the relief of the estate of John A. 
Heard, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9509) for the relief of the estate of James 
P. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9510) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Oates, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

aie a bill (HI. R. 9511) for the relief of the estate of Emily 

R. Martin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


« Hiram 
to the 





to the | the Court of Claims in the matter 





Galtney, deceased ; 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9512) for the relief of the estate of James 
S. Winters, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9518) for the relief of the estate of 
Rebecca E. Sexton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9514) for the relief of the 
Reuben Millsaps; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9515) for the relief of the e 
Nancy Maria Minter; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9516) for the relief of the estate of 
Thomas S. Maben, deceased; to the Committee on War Claim 


estate of 


of 


state 


Lh 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9517) for the relief of the estate of W. T. 
Collins, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9518) for the relief of the estate of 


George M. Coker, deceased ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 


to the Committee on War Claims. 
9519) for the relief of the estate of R. T. 
Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9520) for the relief of the estate 
Wesley Crisler, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9521) for the relief of the estate of B. 
McGuffee, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9522) for the relief of the estate 
Elizabeth Hemphill, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9523) for the relief of the estate of Dr. 
J. P. Davis, deceased ; Committee on War Claims. 


of 
V. 


to the 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9524) for the relief of the estate of 
N. Gibson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9525) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
J. Gibson, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9526) for the relief of the estate of J. B. 
Hall, deceased; to the Committee on War. Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9527) for the relief of the estate of R. / 
Myrick, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9528) for the relief of the estate of Calvin 
Tilley ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9529) for the relief of the estate of 
D. Kelley, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9530) for the relief of the 
Stephen Herren; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9531) for the relief of the estate of J. J. 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9532) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min Magruder, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9533) for the relief of estate of W. 
Booth, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9534) for the relief of the estate of Jesse 
Mabry, deceased ; to the Committee on War Cleims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9535) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Royall Chambers, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9536) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of Charles Baker, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9537) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of John Read, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9538) to earry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
Moseley, deceased; to the Committee on War 


Jane 


Samuel 


estate of 


A. 


Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9539) to carry into effect the 
of the 
Miles: to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9540) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of Mary Ann Nagle, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9541) to carry into effect the finding 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the 
of Emma 8. Lewis, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9542) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the « t 
of Sarah G. Clark, deceased; to the Committee on War C! 

. Also, a bill (H. R. 9548) to carry into effect the findings o 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the est 
of S. N. Clark, deceased; to the Committee on War Claim 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9544) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the est 
of William Freeman, deceased: to the Committee 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 9545) to carry into effect the 
the Court of Claims in the matter 


findings of 
claim of Harriett 


rs of 


estate 


on War 


findings of 
of the claim of the heirs 


of Vernon H. Jobnston, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9546) to carry into effeet the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 


of James A. Foard, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9547) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elizabeth 
Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9548) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Bettie B. Willis, administratrix 
of Joel H. Willis, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9549) for the relief of James Richards, admin- 
istrator of the estate of William Richards, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9550) for the relief of Maria Elizabeth 
Burnett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9551) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Phoenix, Miss.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9552) for the relief of John L. Hyland 
and other heirs of William S. Hyland; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9553) for the relief of J. W. Hayes, 
administrator of the estate of W. D. Wilson, deceased; to the | 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 9554) granting an increase 
of pension to Franklin R. Garlock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 9555) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick Munch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9556) granting 
a pension to Maud A. Ordway; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 9557) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William J. McGhee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9558) granting an | 
increase of pension to Jacob Grow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9559) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bohland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R, 9560) granting an increase of pension 
John G. Hitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9561) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Franz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9562) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Doyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9563) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Calloway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9564) granting an increase of pension 
Elisha Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9565) granting an increase of pension 
Casper Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9566) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas F. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9567) granting an increase of pension 
Francis A, Ricketts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9568) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9569) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9570) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas 8. Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9571) granting an increase of pension 
Cort Bruns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9572) granting an increase of pension 
Nicholas Rullis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9573) granting an increase of pension 
John Shinolt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9574) granting an increase of pension 
John F. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9575) granting an increase of pension 
James A. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
to 
to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9582) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9583) granting pensions to E, H. Butram, 
M. T. Harris, D. M. Price, R. F. Mitchell, William B. Warren, 
A. L. Martin, John Mitchell, and A. M. Martin; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9584) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur G. McKeown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9585) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9586) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9587) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. D. Gerall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9588) to correct the military record of 
Thomas J. White; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9589) to correct the military record of 
John B. Heffly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9590) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of heirs of Joseph C. Zillah, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9591) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Ben Mahuren; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9592) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Dan Thomason, adininis- 
trator of estate of Joel Harrell, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9593) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Jonathan Pigman, executor of 
Benjamin Pigman, deceased; to the Committee on War Claiins 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9594) granting an increase of 
pension to David Trutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 9595) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Joseph Neveux; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9596) granting a pension to Margaret 
Nevison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9597) granting an increase 
of pension to Jarvis M. Kime; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9598) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman P. Manly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 9599) for the relief of Dilly 
Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9600) for the relief of H. H. Belew; to the 


to | Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9601) for the relief of Mathew Williams; 


to | to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9602) for the relief of heirs of C. H. Med- 
lin, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9603) for the relief of heirs of John Wil- 
liams, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9604) for the relief of heirs or estate of 


to | J. M. Sanders, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9605) granting an increase of pension to 


to | Josiah H. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9606) for the relief of heirs or estate of 


to | Nathan Dungan, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9607) to carry into effect the findings of the 


to | Court of Claims in the case of Petty Light Johnston and Scrappy 


Light Bradshaw; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9608) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elam C. Cooper ; 


to | to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9609) to carry into effect the findings of the 


to | Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Humboldt 


Female College, of Gibson County, 'Tenn.; to the Committee on 


to | War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9610) to carry into effect the findings of the 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9576). granting an increase of pension to | Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Walnut Grove 


Herman Brunce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Baptist Church; of Gibson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9577) granting an increase of pension to | War Claims. 


Lucian Harbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9611) granting 


By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 9578) granting an increase | an increase of pension to John Walter; to the Committee on 
of pension to George W. Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid | Invalid Pensions. 


Pensions. 


By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 9579) for the relief of W. W. | granting an increase of pension to William T. 


Lamberton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9580) granting a pension 
to James H. Saint Clair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9581) to carry 


By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9612) 
atey ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 9613) for the relief of 
Martin Cupples; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9614) granting an increase of pension to 


inte effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of | Cephas H. Grass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Sarah Brewer, widow and sole heir of John Brewer, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9615) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hogmire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9616) for the relief of Orville 
T. Perkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 9617) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Dickerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Caldwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9619) granting a pension to John Middle- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9620) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Partin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9621) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Reece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9622) for the relief of Madison County, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9623) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9624) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen M. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 9625) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of the Masonic 
Lodge of Bexar, Ala.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 9626) for the relief of the 
heirs of A. J. McNabb; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9627) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9628) 
granting an increase of pension to John J. Staggs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9629) granting a pension to 
Gilbert W. Bidwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9630) for the 
relief of the heirs of Charles H. Manning; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 9631) granting a pension to 
Isabella Rockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 9632) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9633) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Weber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9634) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9635) granting an increase of 
pension to John Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 9636) granting a pen- 
sion to Fannie E. Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 9637) granting an increase 
of pension to Adam Chronister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9688) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9639) granting an increase of pension to 
Archibald McGaughey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9640) granting an increase of pension to 
Archie Spratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9641) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Marlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9642) granting 
an increase of pension to John Hornish; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9643) to correct the military record of 
Christian Reichert ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 9644) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edwin McMillan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 9645) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Hubbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9646) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 9647) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gideon Morisette; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9648) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Lynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9649) granting 
an increase of pension to Ross Mattocks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9650) granting a pension to Arch R. 

; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9651) granting an increase 


= pension to Augustus R. Dixon; to the Committee on Pen- 
ons, 
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3y Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9652) granting 


a pension to Monta E. Milligan; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9653) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Claus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of 
pension to John Whalen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H 


kh. 9655) for 

the relief of Horace C. Dale, administrator of the estate of 
Antoine Janis, sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9656) for the relief of Milton C. and 


George G. Conners, doing business under firm name of Conners 
Bros.: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9657) granting an increase of 
pension to Clarence Watt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A Dill (H. R. 9658) granting an 
crease of pension to Reuben J. Reals; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9659) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward G. Ashley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

sy Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 9660) granting a pension to Ben- 
jamin F. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9661) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Marchant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9662) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward L. Godfrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9663) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Rivers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9664) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9665) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9666) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily F. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9667) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Heffern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9668) granting an increase of 
John Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9669) granting an increase of pension to 


pension to 


Jeremiah S. Quirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 9670) for the relief of the 
estate of L. G. Smith, deceased: to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9671) for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt; 


to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9672) for the relief of the estate of Jobu 
Quick, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 9673) granting a pension to 
Julia M. Ashby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 9674) granting an increase of 
pension to John R. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 
New South Brewing & Ice Co.; to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9676) granting a 
Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9677) granting an increase of 
Wilson H. Glass; to the Committee 


9675) for the relief of the 
on Claims. 
pension to Edward R. 
pension to 
on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9678) granting an increase of pension to 
Rupert 8S. Rives; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9679) granting an increase of pension to 
F. M. Keith: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9680) granting an increas if pension to 
Martin R. Dutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9681) 
the relief of N. W. Jones; to the Committee on War Clair 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9682) granting a pension to John Now 


to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9683) granting a p 
Malinda Mick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9684) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis McGuire: to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9685) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Vasterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9686 ’ of 


sRSLOn ) 


for the relief of 


Floyd and 8S. H. Floyd; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Abram 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9687) granting a pension to Charles Etzel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9688) granting a pension to Charles 8. 


Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9689) granting a pension to Na M. 
Blackman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9690) granting a pension to Carrie Brad- 


ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9691) granting a pension 
Engle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to Sylvania 





| 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9692) granting a pension to Bridget Fen- 
nessey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9693) granting a pension to M. F. Loyd; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9694) granting a pension to John W. 
Reid; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9695) granting a pension to Agustus 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9696) granting a pension to Samuel Whit- 
sett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9697) granting a pension to John S. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9698) granting a pension to William F. 
Monday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9699) granting an increase of pension to 
G. 8S. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 9700) granting an increase of pension to 
Lauson Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9701) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Rippee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9702) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9703) granting an increase of pension to 
T. M. Laughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9704) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Kittrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9705) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Maule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9706) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Furber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9707) granting an increase of pension to 
Marian A. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9708) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel Finley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9709) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9710) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Clouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9711) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Westerfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9712) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9713) to correct the military record of 
Robert W. Marr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9714) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William Karch; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9715) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John C. Bennett; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 9716) for the relief 
of the Bank of Freeburg, of Freeburg, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9717) granting a pension to James Gault; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9718) granting a pension to Mary Sorter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9719) granting a pension to Theodore 
Schaubecker, alias Theodore Schauwecker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9720) granting a pension to Joseph Bour- 
gerert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9721) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Swinney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9722) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9723) granting an increase of pension to 
Humphrey Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9724) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9725) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Rea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9726) granting an increase of pension to 
George Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9727) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9728) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry 8S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9729) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of John W. Brooks; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9730) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William E. Miller, and to grant 
=o honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9731) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the First Baptist Church of Jefferson City, Mo.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9732) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Christian Church of Sturgeon, Mo.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 9733) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Rayburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9734) granting an increase 
of pension to Philo M, Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9735) granting an 
increase of pension to Permelia Hubbird; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Pugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 9737) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph T. Roller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9738) granting an increase of pension to 
Douglas Delano; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9739) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Brunner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9740) granting a pension to Sallie J. 
Latham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 9741) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza J. Busse; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9742) granting a pension to 
Christopher Colvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9743) granting a pension to Margaret 
McCoy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 9744) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Minot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9745) granting an increase of pension tv 
Mary A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9746) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9747) granting an increase of pension 
Angeline L. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9748) granting an increase of pension 
Elma O, Phinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9749) granting an increase of pension 
Lauretta Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9750) granting an increase of pension 
Martha White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9751) granting an increase of pension [» 
Sarah B. Whitaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9752) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9753) granting an increase of pension 
Martha A, Whitford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9754) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9755) granting an increase of pension 
Emily Fish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also,“a bill (H. R. 9756) granting an increase of pension 
Mary Bonner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9757) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9758) granting an increase of pension 
Harriet A. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9759) granting an increase of pension 
Laura C, Hyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9760) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A, Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9761) granting an increase of pension 
Emily A. Hartt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9762) granting an increase of pension 
Ellen M. Cutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9763) granting an increase of pension 
Bridget Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. ‘ 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Thomas Aurand, of Watseka, 
Ill, praying for the enactment of legislation whereby homestea:! 


entrymen prevented, under certain conditions, from fulfilling 


requirements as to residing on homestead may be credited on 
subsequent entry with time of residence on former entry; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 








191 1. 
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By Mr. CARLIN: Bxhibits Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, to accompany 
bill for the relief of Elizabeth Burnett, and papers to accom- 
pany bill for the relief of James Richards, administrator of the 
estate of Wiliam Richards, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CATLIN: Resolution of Bottlers’ Local Union No. 187, 
in St. Louis, of the United Brewery Workmen of America, to 
repeal the 10-cent tax upon oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of John H. Hyland et al., heirs 
at law of William S. Hyland, in claims against the United 
States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Wallace W. Nash, asking for 
the reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burg for the amendment of the corporation-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws, 

By Mr. FRENCH: Resolution from Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Tnion, No. 339, Pocatello, Idaho, relating to the extradition of 
John J. McNamara and favoring the Berger resolution; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions and petitions bearing upon the resolution of 
Representative Bercrr in the matter of John J. McNamara from 
Twin Falls Socialist Local, Twin Falls Woman’s Socialist Com- 
mittee, and citizens of Lucile, Idaho; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions from the 
Commercial Club of Brockton, Mass., protesting against the 
proposed legislation in the so-called farmers’ free-list bill plac- | 
ing boots and shoes on the free list; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions from Boot and Shoe Cutters’ Assembly, No. 
8662, Knights of Labor, of Salem, Mass., protesting against the | 
methods used in the arrest of John J. McNamara, James Mce- 
Namara, and Ortie McManigal; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions from 49 citizens of Amesbury and Newbury- 
port, Mass., favoring the establishment of a national department 
or bureau of health; to the Committee on Interstate and For- | 
eign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions from Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, of Marblehead, favoring the proposed treaty between | 
the United States and Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Papers to accompany bill granting 
increase of pension to Josiah H. Ford; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of the Mount Vernon Chapter of the 
American Woman’s League et al., protesting against alleged | 
persecutions by the Post Office Department of the Lewis Pub- | 
lishing Co.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 
Roads. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Petitions of citizens of sev- | 
enth congressional district of Arkansas favoring Senate bill 
3776, regulating express companies and other common carriers, | 
their rates and classifications in the hands of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ellisville, Ark., favoring a con- 
gressional investigation of the kidnaping of J. J. McNamara, 
rend approving the Berger resolution; to the Committee on | 
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Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7636) for relief of 
Eliza 8. Byram; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany bil! (H. R. 1771) 
to increase pension of Andrew J. Norris; to the Committee on 

Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petitions of sundry per- | 
sons from the sixteenth New York congressional district, urg- | 
ing removal of duty on lemons; to the Committee on Ways) 
and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of the Connecticut Merchants’ Asso- | 
ciation, in reference to parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Evidence in support of bill granting an 
increase of pension to Adam Chronister; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ' 

By Mr. LOUD: Affidavits of Hiram Russell, Robert Splane, 
Frank Berdan, William G, Kelly, M. D., Thomas A. Baird, 
M. D., and James Vanieek, to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hiram Russell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Charles H. Hubbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York, in favor of the Canadian reci- 
procity bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of Broadway Congregational Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of Somerville, Mass., for 
the passage of a bill to forbid Sunday banking and other un- 
necessary work in post offices; to the Committee the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Broadway Congregational Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of Somerville, Mass., for passage 
of Burkett-Sims bill to forbid interstate transmission of race- 
gambling odds and bets; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Broadway Congregational Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Somerville, Mass., for the passage 
of a bill to protect “dry” territory against liquors imported 
under the Federal shield of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Broadway Congregational Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of Somerville, Mass., for the pas- 
sage of a bill to forbid interstate transmission of prize-fight 
pictures; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Also, petition of Broadway Congregational Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of Somerville, Mags., for the pas- 


On 


| sage of a bill to forbid sale of intoxicating liquors in ships and 
| buildings used by the United States Government; to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKINNEY: Resolutions of Moline Lodge, No. 461, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, Moline, 


| Ill., in favor of certain resolutions introduced by Representative 


Bercer, of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of John W. Peaton, praying ref- 
erence of war claims to the Court of Claims under the act of 
sjowman Act; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: Resolution of Tri-City Federation of Labor, 


of Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island and Moline, LIL, protesting 


| against the kidnaping of the McNamara brothers; to the Com- 


mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. POST: Resolutions of the Miami County (Ohio) 
Sunday School Association, approving the arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: Paper to accompany a bill granting a pen- 
sion to Edward R, Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of Meagher County Wool Growers’ 
Association, against reduction of tariff on wool; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: Petition of the New York Cordage Co., 
requesting that Russia rope, tarred and untarred, for marine 


| use, etc., be put on the free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
| Means. 


Also, petition of Frederick D. Cook, 1483 Sixtieth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., requesting that an investigation be made inthe 
electrical division of the United States courthouse and post- 
office building, New York City, with reference to leave of ab- 
sence, etc,; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for an eight- 
hour workday on all work to be performed for the United States 


, Government; to the Committee on Labor. 


Also, communication of Col. William Wilson, president Na- 
tional Guard Association of the State of New York, Geneva, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing pay for the 
officers and men who are devoting their time to the Organized 
Militia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, concurring in the recommendations of 
the park commission as to a proposed site for the memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions of the Atlanta Builders’ Exchange, Atlanta, 
Ga., praying for the enactment of legislation repealing the so- 
ealled eight-hour law for Government work; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, communication of Mr. G. A. Ingersoll, 626 Seventy-fourth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., requesting that an investigation be made 
into the affairs of certain departments of the United States Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Madison-Cooper Co., of Watertown, N. Y., 
with reference to the proposed regulations of cold-storage or 
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perishable goods, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Mail Clerks of Covington, Ky., asking for the repeal of the tax 
on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Local Union No. 698, Newport, Ky., in 
relation to the extradition of John J. McNamara; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition from Frank B. Sanborn, Fred- 
erick Starr, Oswald Garrison Villard, Francis BE. Woodruff, 
and others, praying that the President and Congress institute a 
special inquiry into the manner in which D. C. Worcester has 
discharged the duties of his office as commissioner in the 
Philippine Islands, said petition being based on a resolution 
censuring Commissioner Worcester passed by a unanimous vote 
of the Philippine Assembly; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burg, for an amendment of the corporation-tax law; to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Also, resolution of the De Witt Clinton High School, in favor 
of the Owen bill; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 

By Mr. THAYER: Petition of D. E. Chase, asking reduction 
in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways | 
and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Papers to accompany bills granting increases | 
of pensions to Ellen M. Cutler, Bridget Kelly, Emily F. Fish, 
and Mary Bonner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of J. A. Buck and 21 other citizens 
of Urbana, Ohio, in favor of House concurrent resolution 6, for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the arrest and 
extradition of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by Local 
No. 428, Cigarmakers’ Union of Trenton; Trenton Lodge, No. 
398, International Association of Machinists, of Trenton; Pat- 
tern Makers’ Association of Trenton and vicinity; and Mercer 
County Central Labor Union, all in the State of New Jersey, 
urging immediate action by the House of Representatives on 
the resolution introduced by Representative Brercer providing 
for an investigation by a joint committee of the House and 
Senate on the lawfulness of the acts of the arrest of John J. 
McNamara; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, additional affidavits to accompany bill (H. R. 8380) | 








He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Dover, N. H., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, of Strafford County, N. H., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church, of Concord, N. H., remons‘rat- 
ing against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the memorial of Herbert H. Chamber!ain, 
of Swanzey, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Friday Literary Cinub, 
of Bradentown, Fla., praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Acgri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of Dakota County, Minn., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 


' Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the E. Clemens Horst 
Co., hop growers, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating ag:inst 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 


States and Canada and also against the passage of the so-c:!led 
farmers’ free-list bill and all antiprotective bills, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the county board 


of officers and directors of the Ancient Order of Hibervinus 
of Fairfield County, Conn., remonstrating against the ratilica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Comniittce 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a petition of the congregation of 
the First Methedist Episcopal Church of Ithaca, N. Y., praying 
| for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 


granting an increase of pension to Thomas L. Stringer; to the | | Committee on F oreign Relations. 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, May 17, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a — of the Poage’s | 
Mill Sunday school, of Roanoke County, Va., and a petition of | 
the Bethesda Sunday school, of Botetourt County, Va., praying | 
fer the enactment of legislation for the suppression of the 
opium evil, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign | 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Iowa, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation for the proper 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lembia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Takoma Park 
Citizens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, praying that 
the extension of New Hampshire Avenue be made in a straight 
line, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Church of Seventh Day Adventists, of Concord, N. H., and a 
memorial of the congregation of the Takoma Park Seventh Day 
Adventists’ Church, of the District of Columbia, remonstrating 
against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
Sew co = sce lagen reteamias Committee on the 

gence aE Newell, of 
Swanzey, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1627) to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across and 
over the Arkansas River, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 27) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referre: the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8S. 850) to amend an act entitled “An act to lex:lize 


| and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the eeessipy ” 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the constructior 


of a similar bridge at or near Clinton, lowa,” approved J: 
| 6, 1874 (Rept. No. 26); and 

A bill (8.°144) to legalize a bridge across the Pend Or 
River in Stevens County, Wash. (Rept. No. 25). 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2003) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to make partial payments for work already done 
under public contracts, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 28) thereon. 

Mr. BURNHAM. A number of petitions have been received 
relating to cold storage, which have been referred to the (om- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. As the bill (S. 136) to 
prevent the sale or transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of articles of food held in cold storage for more than the 
time herein specified, and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes, is in the hands of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, I report back the petitions and move that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from their tur- 
ther consideration and that they be referred to the Committes 
on Manufactures. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

LANDS AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bil) (S. 339) providing 
for the reappraisement and sale of certain lands in the town 
site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 24) thereon. It is a short bill and a 








similar measure has previously passed the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF FISHERIES, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill (S. 12) to give effect te the provisions of a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain concerning the 
fisheries in boundary waters contiguous to the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington on April 
1, 1908, and ratified by the United States Senate April 13, 1908. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will not object to the 
request made by the Senator from Michigan, but I give notice 
that I shall object to further requests for unanimous consent 
to consider bills until the morning business has been concluded. 
I will do so after this matter has been disposed of. 

Mr. JONES. Unless there is some special reason why this 
bill should be passed soon, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan to let it go over for a short time, because I had 
considerable correspondence with some gentlemen from my 
State with reference to this measure before it was reported. 
I have written to them and sent them a copy of the report and 
bill, and I wish to find out whether they have any objection to 
urge against the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the object in press- 
ing the bill for final passage is this: The treaty between these 
two countries was made and promulgated three years ago. In 
order to give it effect the regulations must be agreed upon be- 
tween the two countries, and the regulations as they appear in 
Senate bill 12 have been agreed upon. They affect the right 
of fishermen to use certain sized nets in boundary waters, 
and if the treaty regulations are to go into effect, the fishermen 
must have ample notice of that fact. Otherwise they will not 
know what to do with reference to the purchase of new nets. 

We have held the bill for over a year, in order to correct 
some of its details. About every section of the country directly 
affected by it has been consulted, and I had supposed that the 
interests of the Pacific coast, as well as all other interests af- 
fected, were perfectly satisfied with the regulations. 

I do not like to be insistent when a Senator asks that we may 
delay a measure, and I could not proceed with it except by 
unanimous consent; but the Committee on Foreign Relations 
directed me to make this report, and have asked me to bring it 
to the attention of the Senate. I have done so; but I am not 
going to press it if the Senator from Washington asks for fur- 
ther time. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I am satisfied I 
can get word by Monday, and I really do not anticipate.from 
my examination of the bill and the report that there will be 
any objection at all to the measure. But these gentlemen pre- 
sented such serious objections to the regulations as they were 
proposed that I felt I ought to submit the matter to them before 
the passage of the bill. So I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the circumstances, I will 
withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan with- 
draws the request for the consideration of the bill. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 
pe. ro (8S. 2359) granting an increase of pension to George S. 

rnold; 
cul bill (S. 2360) granting an increase of pension to David 


A bill (8. 2361) granting an increase of pension to Eli B. 


2 


ges; and 
A bill (8. 2362 a ion to Mary V. Harris; 
os : ) granting a pens ry arris; to 


Pensions. 

On the 6th day of April last I introduced 
establish and disburse a public-school teachers’ 
in the District of Columbia. I have been 


from the one now before the com- 


this bill by request, and ask that it go 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2363) to establish and disburse a public-school 
teachers’ retirement fund in the District of Columbia (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2364) for the relief of Capt. James Ronayne, 
United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 2365) for the relief of Capt. Frederick B. Shaw; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (8S. 2366) to acquire land along the course of Rock 
Creek for the purpose of preventing the pollution and obstrue- 
tion thereof, and of connecting Potomac Park with the Zoologi 
eal Park and Rock Creek Park, and providing a new location 
for the United States Botanic Garden; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2367) to protect migratory wild fowl in the United 
States; to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 

A bill (S. 2368) granting a pension to Fanny L. Graham 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2369) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Tinkham (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2370) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop 
olies,” approved July 2, 1890; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (8S. 2871) to amend section 3224 of the United States 
Compiled Statutes so as to prevent the restraining of the assess- 
ment or collection of any tax—State, county, municipal, dis- 
trict, or Federal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2372) to amend an act to create a commerce eourt 
and to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for 
other purposes, by adding a section thereto; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2373) to appoint Col. William F. Stewart, United 
States Army, retired, to the rank of brigadier general on the 
retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2374) to amend an act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies,” approved July 2, 1890; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I introduce a bill and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ask that it he 
I will state that 


it is a copy of the act approved July 2, 1890, known as the 
antitrust law, with certain additions. I ask that it be printed, 
so that the proposed interlineations may be printed in small 
caps. The Committee on the Judiciary considered and reported 
the original bill, and I ask that this bill be referred to the 


same committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the 
be entered for the printing of the bill in the 
by the Senator from Texas. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 2375) to protect trade and commerce aga 
lawful restraints and monopolies; to the Committee 
Judiciary. | 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2376) granting an increase of pension to Mrs 
Ellis R. Douglass (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2377) granting a pension to Jennie A. 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2378) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
F. Carter (with aceompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2379) granting a pension to Addie Roof; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2380) granting a pension to William McCabe; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2381) for the relief of the estate of Antonia 
Sousa, deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 2382) for the relief of Frederick Hughson; 

A bill (S. 2383) for the relief of the heirs of Lemmus J. 
Spence, deceased; and 


order wi 


manner suggested 


inst WT 


on 


Pettingell 
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A bill (S. 2384) for the relief of Thomas Johnson or his 
legal representatives; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (8. 2385) granting a pension to Frederica R. Watson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (8S. 2386) for the relief of Alberti Operti; 

A bill (S. 2387) for the relief of Alberti Operti; and 

A bill (8S. 2388) for the relief of Alberti Operti; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 2389) for the relief of the Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

A bill (8S. 2390) for the relief of the representatives of the 
estate of Henry C. Sills, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2391) for the relief of W. R. Hall; 

A bill (8S. 2392) for the relief of the estate of Edward Bed- 
sole, deceased : 

A bill (S. 2393) for the relief of the heirs of John L. Hayes, 
decen sed ; 

A bill (8. 2394) for the relief of Samuel H. Yarborough and 
estite of John Jones, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2395) for the relief of the heirs or estate of James 
M. Alexander, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 2396) for the relief of A. J. Southard; 

A bill (8S. 2397) for the relief of the heirs of Calvin Lacy; 

A bill (S. 2398) for the relief of Turner Jones: 

A bill (S. 2399) for the relief of the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co.; 

A bill (S. 2400) for the relief of Susan Seymour, heir of 
Edward H. Wade, deceased: 

A bill (S. 2401) for the relief of David C. and Daniel W. 
Reece, heirs of Andrew Reece, deceased; 

A bill (8S. 2402) for the relief of William J. Hammond and 
Francis M. Warren, heirs of the estate of Solomon Kean, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (8S. 2403) for the relief of Dempsey Smith, heir of 
Wade Smith, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2404) for the relief of heirs or estate of C. C. 
Blancit, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2405) ror the relief of Samuel H. Yarbrough and 
estate of John Jones, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2406), for the relief of heirs or estates of Elbert H. 
Ellett and Malinda Eliett, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 2407) for the relief of James Williams; 

A bill (8S. 2408) for the relief of the heirs or estate of W. C. 
Burlison, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2409) for the relief of Thomas Seymour; 

A bill (S. 2410) for the relief of heirs or estate of Benjamin 
Lawler, deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 2411) for the relief of Salina BE. Lauderdale; 

A bill. (S. 2412) for the relief of Lewis Metz: 

A bill (8S. 2413) for the relief of William W. Callahan, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Thomas Gibbs; 

A bill (8S. 2414) for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore; and 

A bill (S. 2415) for the relief of Dr. J. L. Vineyard; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2416) granting a pension to Jennings J. Pierce 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2417) granting a pension to Andrew J. Tidwell 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2418) granting a pension to Janie Atnip; 

A bill (S. 2419) granting a pension to Daniel S. Jones; 

A bill (S. 2420) granting a pension to William M. Hall; 


A bill (8. 2421) granting an increuse of pension to Ernest | 


Newbauer ; 

A bill (S. 2422) granting an increase of pension to William 
Pritchard ; 

A bill (8. 2423), granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Walls; 

A bill (S. 2424) granting a pension to Elias Brown; and 

A bill (8S. 2425) granting an increase of pension to T. L. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2426) to incorporate the “Descendants of the 
Signers”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 27) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN B. LEE. 


On motion of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, it was 
That the papers in the case of John B. Lee (s 7023), 


Sixty-first ae be withdrawn from the files of the te, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 
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COST OF LIVING IN AMERICAN TOWNS, 


On motion of Mr. Smoot, it was 


Ordered, That 500 copies of Senate Document No. 22, on Cost of 
Living in American Towns, be printed for the use of the Senate docu- 
ment room. 


THE STANDARD OIL CO. ET AL. V. THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received many telegrams 
and letters this morning from different sections of the country 
asking that the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil case be printed as a public document (S. 
Doc. No. 34). I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the decision be printed, and also that the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Harlan be printed in the same document—5,000 
copies for the use of the Senate document room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is entered. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that the dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Harlan probably has not been fully prepared or 
revised, and if the opinion of the majority of the court, deliy- 
ered by the Chief Justice, is printed, I suggest that the dis- 
senting opinion as delivered from the bench, and which has 
been published, go along with the main opinion at the same 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator object to withholding the 
publication of the document until the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Harlan is ready? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not object to taking time to get 
both complete, but I object to printing the main opinion first 
and the dissenting opinion afterwards. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see that the document is not printed 
until both opinions are ready. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will then be, if there be 
no objection; that both opinions be printed in one document. 


DEMOCRACY AND ART. 


Mr. BORAH. I desire to have printed as a document an 
article by Dr. W. K. Bush-Brown on the subject of “ Democ- 
racy and art.” I ask that the article be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paper pre- 
sented by the Senator from Idaho will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing for recommendation. 


PULP AND NEWS-PRINT-PAPER INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. 
No. 31), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a report on the pulp 
and news-print-paper industry by the Tariff Board. In re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate dated February 23, 1911, 
I forwarded a report by the Tariff Board answering as far as 
practicable the inquiries of that resolution. That report con- 
tained a preliminary report on the pulp and news-print-paper 
industry. 

As will be seen from the letter of transmittal, the present 
report is not a suoplement to the preliminary report, but is a 
complete unit in itself. 

Wm. H. Tart. 


Tue Wuite Hovusz, May 17, 1911. 
AUTHORITY OVER WATER POWER IN STATES. 


Mr. JONES. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lonpce in the chair). The 
vesolution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 44), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be, 
and it is hereby, directed to report to the Senate, at as early a date as 
possible in the next regular session of Congress, be the power and 
authority of the National Government over the development and use 
water power within the respective States, and especially— 

First. Has the National Government any authority to impose 1 
cha for the use of water power develo on nonnavigable streams, 
whether State or interstate? 

Second. Has it any authority in granting permits to develop water 
power on a navigable stream to impose and enfarce conditious relating 
to stated payments to the Government, regulation of charges to con- 
sumers, and determination of the right to make use of such developed 

wer? 
Pornird. Has it aut in di ng of any of its lands, reserved or 
unreserved, nece suitable for use in connection with the de- 
velopment or use of water power on a nonnavigable stream, whether 
State or interstate, by lease or otherwise. to limit the time for which 
such develo nt may continue or to impose and enforce charges for 
the use and Gr lopment of such water power or to control and regu- 
late the disposition of such water power to its consumers? 











1911. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the | 
resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes over. 


FEDERAL ANTITRUST DECISIONS. 


Mr. GORE. I submit a concurrent resolution, and ask that 
it be read. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 3) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound 3,000 copies of the Federal antitrust 
decisions, 1890 to 1911, to be compiled by the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 2,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CARRIERS. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
43), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and 
is hereby, authorized to have made for use of Members of the Senate 
an index-digest of the record (already printed) in Senate Documents 
Nos. 3400 and 3500, Interstate Commerce Commission, entitled “ In re In- 
vestigations of Advances in Rates by Carriers,” etc., at a cost not to exceed 
$1,500, payable as the work progresses, on warrants or orders of the 
chairman of said committee, out of the contingent fund of the Senate. | 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate proceed to the elec- | 
tion of a President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I havea pair with | 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I transfer that | 
pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and vote for 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tir~MAN]. I desire to 
say that I will consider this announcement made as to any | 
subsequent ballot on this question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Bournze’s name was called). | 
The senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. I am instructed to say that if he | 
were present he would vote for the Senator from Minnesota | 
[Mr. CLAPP]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TutmaN}] which I transfer to the junior Senator from Wis- | 
consin [Mr. StePHENSON]. I desire this announcement to stand | 
for the day. I vote for the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. 

Mr. DIXON (when his name was called). I am paired for the 
day with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Bourne]. If he 
were present, I should vote for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Gattrnerr]. He being absent, I withhold my vote 
and let this announcement stand for the rest of the day. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (when Mr. GamsBrr’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Gampte] is unavoidably absent. He re- | 
quested me to say that if he were present he would vote for the | 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
statement for the rest of the day. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Paynter], who is unavoidably detained from the Senate. I | 
therefore withhold my vote. I make this announcement for the | 
balance of the day. 

Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was called). My 
colleague {[Mr. Kenyon] is unavoidably absent from the city 
to-day and will be for some days to come. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GAMBLE] and will vote. I make this announcement for any | 
subsequent vote to-day upon the same subject. I vote for the | 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owen’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Owen] is necessarily absent from the Senate and 
from the city. I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. Ricwarpson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr, Ricuagpson] is unavoidably absent. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 











I make this | 
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SMitH]. If my colleague were present and free to vote, | 
would vote for the Senator from New Hamy [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER], and the Senator from South Carol Mr. SMItTH | 
would vote for the Senator from ' Bacon]. I 
make this announcement for the uuld there be any 
other votes on this question. 
Mr. WATSON 
eral pair with 


shire 
Georgia 


day s] 


(when his name was called). I have a gen 
the Senator from New J | Mr. 
Briccs}]. If he were present he would yote for the Senator 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALiLIncer], and I should vote 
for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

I also desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Curron} 
is necessarily absent from the Senate. He has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom]. If m 
colleague were present, he would vote for the Senator f: 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] and the senior Senator from Illi 
would vote for the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
LINGER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BORAH (after having voted for Mr. GALrLInceR). 1 
observe that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr] is not in 
the Chamber. I have a pair with the Senator from Minnesota, 
and in view of his absence I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DIXON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Bourne] to the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] and will vote. I vote for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Garirncer]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to announce for the day 
that the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] is paired 
with the junior Senator from Ilinois [Mr. LorrMer]. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am requested to announce that the 


senior 


GAL- 


| Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smira], who is unavoid- 


ably absent to-day, is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
If the Senator from South Carolina were 
present he would vote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
3ACON]. 

The roll call resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. BACON—32. 


Bailey Gore Myers Simmons 
Bankhead Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Md. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. O’Gorman Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Overman Swanson 
| Clarke, Ark. Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Foster Martine, N. J. Shively Williams 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—20. 
Bradley Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Dixon Nelson Smoot 
Brown du Pont Nixon Sutherland 
surnham Heyburn Oliver fownsend 
Burton Jones Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Penrose Wetmore 
Crane Lodge Perkins 
Curtis McCumber Root 
FOR MR. CLAPP—7. 
| Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Crawford Gronna Poindexter 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1., 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—20. 
Borah Cullom Kenyon Richardson 
Bourne avis Lorimer Smith, 8. Cc. 
triges Frye Owen Stephenson 
| Chilton Gamble Paynter Tillman 
| Clapp Guggenheim Percy Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators 
voted; necessary to a choice, 36. The Senator from 
{[Mr. Bacon] has 32, the Senator from New Hampshire 


Va, 


have 
Ge rei ' 
| Mr. 


| GALEINGER] has 30, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp] 


has 7, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tir~tMan] has 
1, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] has 1. 
There is no choice. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). With the same 
announcement of the transfer of pairs that I previously made, | 
vote for the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TrruMan]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement that I made on the former vote. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
PAYNTER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON. The announcement of pairs that I made on 
the former vote stands for to-day. 
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The roll call, having been concluded, resulted as follows: 
FOR MR. BACON—32. 


Baile Gore Myers Simmons 
Bankhead Hitcheock Newlands Smith, Md. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Stone 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Overman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Pomerene Taylor 
Culberson Lea Rayner Terrell 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Reed Thornton 
Foster Martine, N. J. Shively Williams 
FOR MR. GALLINGER—29. 
Bradley Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee du Pont Nixon Sutherland 
Brown Heyburn Oliver Townsend 
Burnham Jones Page Warren 
Burton Lippitt Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. ge Perkins 
Crane McCumber 


Root 
Curtis McLean Smith, Mich. 
FOR MR. CLAPP—7. 


Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
Crawford Gronna Poindexter 

FOR MR. LODGE—1. 

Gallinger. 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon. 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Borah Davis Lorimer Stephenson 
Bourne Dixon Owen Tillman 
Briggs Frye Paynter Watson 
Chilton Gamble ‘ercy 
Clapp Guggenheim Richardson 
Cullom Kenyon Smith, 8. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have voted; 
necessary to a choice, 36. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] has 32, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER] 29, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Capp] 7, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 1, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Turtman] 1. There is no choice. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD obtained the floor. 


to me for a moment to present a matter? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 


Dakota yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 


MEMBER OF BOARD OF MANAGERS OF NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. WARREN. Last month I introduced and asked for the 
consideration of a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 14) for appoint- 
ment of a member of the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. The man whose name 
I presented is an ex-Senator who has done faithful and valu- 
able service in the United States Senate, an old soldier who 
served with distinction through the Civil War, and always the 
friend of the soldier, whether in public or private life. Although 
the measure carried unanimously, a motion to reconsider has 
since been entered. I now wish to present a letter from ex-Senator 
Scott, which I ask may be read, and then I will ask unani- 
mous consent to strike from the calendar the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


My Dear Senator Warren: In your personal friendship for me you 
introduced a joint resolution naming me as a_member to fill a vacancy 
on the Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

The resolution was offered without my knowledge, as you know. I am 
informed that a member of the Military Committee objects. I therefore 
ask that you withdraw the said resolution. 

Thanking you and my former associates in the Senate for the prompt 
oon t a arde I remain, ih 

May 10, 1911. ; Seer serene 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to strike from the 
calendar Order No. 1, which is the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the 
previous action of the Senate will have to be reconsidereda—— 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. Then I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (continuing). As a motion to 
reconsider is pending. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry. What would be 
the effect upon the order of business already established of 
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taking up this matter for consideration? The Senate has voted 
to take up for consideration 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
is occupying the floor by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WARREN. By consent of the Senator having the floor 
and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that, but if the Senate takes 
up for consideration another legislative matter, it seems to me 
it will displace the joint resolution called up by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARREN. We are still in the morning hour——~— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that. 

Mr. WARREN. And I asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked the Chair as a parliamentary in- 
quiry. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not a question of laying 
aside House joint resolution 39, because that comes up on 
motion; but it can be temporarily laid aside by unanimous con- 
sent and this measure disposed of, and then the Senate will 
return to the consideration of the House joint resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that; but it has not been tem- 
porarily laid aside by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not need to be tem- 
porarily laid aside by unanimous consent. It can be displaced 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to preserve the order that 
has been established. I have no objection whatever to the 
motion proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood, when 
the Senator from Idaho yielded to the Senator from Wyoming, 
that he would allow him temporarily to displace the House 
joint resolution and dispose of this measure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Dakota addressed 
the Chair presumably upon the joint resolution which had 
already been taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is aware of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the Senator from South Dakota yielded 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. For this purpose only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
thereupon asked unanimous consent to dispose of this measure 
now, and as there was no objection the measure was taken up. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If after the disposition of the matter pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wyoming the joint resolution pro- 





Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from South Dakota yield | posing an amendment to the Constitution at once takes its place 


before the Senate, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly it will, in the opinion 
of the Chair. ‘ 

Mr.-WARREN. I move that the votes by which the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 14) for appointment of a member of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, be reconsidered, with 
a view of thereafter moving the indefinite postponement of the 
joint resolution. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the indefinite postponement of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Before that order is made I simply desire to 
say that I entered the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed, not in any spirit of hostility 
at all to ex-Senator Scott. I have great personal regard and 
admiration for him as a man and as one of the defenders of 
the country when it needed a defense. My only purpose was, 
not being present when the joint resolution was adopted, to 
give the Grand Army people of my State an opportunity to be 
heard. They had written to me with regard to the vacancy 
which had been caused by the death of one of the past com- 
manders of that State, and I entered the motion in order to 
hold it in statu quo until I might hear from them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wyoming that the joint 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay, before the Sen- 
ate the amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Crawvorp] to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, on January 26, 1911, the 
President of the United States sent a special message to the 
two Houses of the Sixty-first Congress, transmitting corre- 
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spondence embodying an agreement between the Department of 
State and the Canadian Government in regard to certain pro- 
posed reciprocal tariff legislation; also statistical information 
showing the effect of the proposed agreement upon the com- 
merce and revenues of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. No more important and notable document has been 
received from a President of these United States in many a 
ear. 
" It is of the highest importance, because it proposes a com- 
plete—and I may say radical—change in the policy and atti- 
tude of the Government of the United States toward what has 
heretofore been regarded as the most fundamental as well as 
the greatest of all our industries—agriculture—its purpose being 
to remove absolutely all duties from the farm products here- 
after grown in the Dominion of Canada, a great empire with | 





unlimitel possibilities for the growth of identically the same | 
crops as those grown throughout the northern part of the 
United States; an empire stretching in vast area 3,700 miles 
across our entire northern boundary; the only country in the | 
world whose people can compete with ours, on the North Ameri- | 
can Continent, in the production and sale of Temperate Zone 
soil products; it proposes to exempt these products from all 
duty, whether for revenue or protection, and to allow them 
henceforth free access to the markets of the United States upon 
a basis of absolute equality with the products of the farms in 
this country. 

It is a notable document because of its great clearness of 
statement, the kindliness of the sentiment it expresses, the 
loftiness of its tone, and the desire so deeply manifest to pro- 
mote a feeling of amity and good will between two kindred 
peoples. The President says: 


This trade agreement, if entered into, will cement the friendly rela- 
tions with the Dominion which have resulted from the satisfactory set- | 
tlement of the controversies that have lasted for a century and further 
promote good feeling between kindred pape oe The zeo- 
eel roximity, the closer relation of blood, common sympathies, 
and identical moral and social ideas furnish very real and striking 
reasons why this agreement ought to be viewed from a higher plane. 

Since becoming a nation Canada has been our good neighbor, imme- 
diately contiguous across a wide continent without artificial or natural 
barrier, ages navigable waters used in common. She has cost us 
nothing in the way of preparations for defense against her possible 
assault, and she never-will. She has sought to agree with us quickly 
when differences bave disturbed our relations. She shares with us 
common traditions and aspirations. 

Notwithstanding the fine optimism with which the President 
commends the proposed measure, he is cautious in what he 
says about its bringing about a reduction in the cost of living 
in the United States. He says: 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food pevnods will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. Reciprocity with Canada must | 
necessarily be chiefly confined in its effect on the cost of living to food 
and forest products. The question of the cost of clothing as affected | 
by duty on textiles and their raw materials, so much mooted, is not 
‘ ‘the ‘scope of an agreement with Canada, because she raises com- | 
paratively few wool sheep and her textile manufactures are unim- 


portant. 

So the President, who is its most enthusiastic advocate, 
makes no promise that this measure will reduce the cost of food 
preducts to the consumer in the United States; he frankly ad- 
mits that it will not in the slightest degree affect the cotton 
and ‘woolen schedules, and that the cost of clothing will not be 
reduced in any manner as the result of its enactment. 

If this proposed law is not to reduce the cost of food prod- 
ucts, nor of clothing, to the.consumers in this country, are we 
to enact it simply upon the ground that it will “cement the 
friendly relations” already existing between the Dominion and 
the United States? 

Those relations have been unbroken for a hundred years. Is 
there any need just now of changing our policies, in order that | 
they may continue in the future as they have in the past? Are | 
we not enjoying our full share of the Dominion’s trade now? 

In ‘the year 1910 Canada’s total trade with the world was) 
$693,211,221. Her imports were $385,833,103. Of this amount 
she imported $233,071,155 from the United States, and only. 
$152,763,910 from the rest of the world. She bought from the | 
people of the United States what amounts to about $30 worth | 
of goods for each one of her 7,500,000 people. During the same | 
year our imports from Canada were $95,128,310, about $1 for 
each of our 95,000,000 people. The Canadians purchased from 
olan om of goods per capita. and we purchased from them 

per ca . i 

The most cordial relations exist between the two peoples. | 
There is no crying demani for a change on the part of the 
Canadians. They firmly adhere to a protective tariff upon man- 

‘articles and are careful not to change that policy in 
‘this trade a Of present trade conilitions we certainly 
‘can not complain. In 1910 Canada’s trade with the United 
‘States was more than with Great Britain; in 1909 
our sales to Canada were $192,661,000 and Great Britain’s sales 


| gain to match”; but Canada herself makes that impossible. 
| is her firmly adopted policy to build up her own manufacturing 


|'the 28th day of February last, in which it quotes the fo 





to her were only $86,257,000, notwithstanding she gives the 
mother country a preferential tariff rate 334 per cent below the 
rate imposed against us. She is our third best customer, and if 
cotton were eliminated she would rank second. She is growing 
and prosperous and exceedingly friendly. She insists upon a 
tariff wall against us, to protect her growing manufacturing 
interests, and without resentment we cheerfully recognize her 
right to do so. We shall not quarrel with her because she re- 
fuses to change her protective policy for the sole purpose of 
“cementing friendly relations” with us. 

If we could have.a reciprocal treaty with Canada under which 
trade in the products of each country would flow back and forth 
between the two as freely as it does now between the great 


| States of Pennsylvania and New York, it may be that it would 
| be a good thing for both countries, considering the situation and 


cost of production in each, and that each “ would find in loss a 
It 


industries under a protective tariff, and we can not persunde 
her to change that policy. The proposed trade agreement is the 
limit beyond which she will not go on her side. If we enact 
this law as proposed, without amendment, it will give to Canada 
free admission into the markets of the United States for her 
farm products without :a sufficient “ quid pro quo” to our people 
as a whole. 

She will have secured what she wants without giving 
anything in return. 
vance one step nearer. 

So we must face this proposed law as the limit beyond which 
she will firmly decline to pass, unless we insist upon amending 
it now. 

The main question for us to decide, then, is: Shall we accept 
this bill unchanged and admit the farm products of Canada 
into the United States free of duty, leaving a duty upon what 
the President calls “secondary food products, or foodstuffs 
partiy manufactured”; a tariff to remain on lumber, except 
rough beards, and each of the Canadian Provinces reserving the 
right to impose export duties on wood pulp, pulp wood, and news 
print paper; a tariff to remain on manufactured products gen- 
erally when imported by one of the countries from the other? 

Mr. President, I can not give my assent to this proposal, be- 
cause, in the first place, I do not believe it will promote the 
general welfare of the people of the United States; in the sec- 
ond place, it will, in my judgment, do irreparable harm to agri- 
culture, which is our greatest industry. 

The proposed law is, in effect, a declaration that we intend 
no longer to depend upon the cultivation of our own soil and 


up 
Having obtained that, she will not ad- 


| the industry of the American farmer for our food supplies, and 


that agriculture in the United States is no longer to hold its 
imperial place at the head of our great industries, but is hence 
forth to be treated as .a pursuit of lesser importance among 
American people, because from this time on we shall look be- 
yond these American farms into foreign lands and we shall 
invite the whole world, upon equal terms, to compete with the 
American farmer in his own market place. In the third place, 
the law, aS proposed, gives an unfair advantage to and an 
unjust discrimination in favor of certain trusts in the United 
States without giving any relief to the consumer from the 
burden of the cost of living, against which he bitterly com- 
plains. 

The policy of this legislation is to recognize the people of the 
United States, not as a people engaged in agriculture, manufac 
tures, and commerce, with the dominating influence in agricul- 
tural pursuits and in rural communities, but an urban people 
engaged in manufacturing and commercial pursuits, with its 
dominating and formative national tendencies in the great 
cities and congested centers; a people who shun the country as 
a place of solitude and loneliness and the tiller of the soil as a 
yanishing type, who will disappear from the land in a few 
more generations. This proposed law not only recognizes this 
tendency, but-will accentuate it ten thousand fold. 

Mr.. President, we are seemingly unaware of the remarkable 
influx of humanity that is swiftly changing the entire current 
of our national life. What a vast difference between the con- 
ditions which prevail in a farming community in the West, 
several hun@red miles distant from a city, and the conditions 
of life in the East Side, in the Bronx, or in lower Manhattan, 
in the great city of New York. 

I have examined with great interest the report of the New 
York City commission on “ Congestion of population,” made or 


llow- 

ing, written in 1905 by Mr. Lawrence Veiller, a well-known 
housing expert: 

No conception of the existing conditions can be obtained from any 

eral ements. To say that the lower East Side of New York is 

e most densely populated spot in the habitable globe gives no adequate 

idea of the real conditions. To say that in one section of the city the 
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density of the population is 1,000 to the acre; and that the greatest 
‘density of population in the most densely pulated part of Bombay 
is but 759 to the acre; in Prague, 485 to the acre; in Paris, 434; in 
London, 365; in Glasgow, 350; in Calcutta, 204, gives one no adequate 
realization of the state of affairs. No more does it to say that in any 
city blocks on the East Side there is often a population of from 2,00 
to 3,000 pee, a population equal to that of a os village. 

The only way that one can understand the real conditions is to go 
down into the streets of these districts and see the thousands of per- 
sons thronging there and making them impassable. So congested have 
become the conditions of some of the quarters of this city that it is not 
an exaggeration to say that there are more people living there than the 
land or the atmosphere can safely sustain. ‘The limits have not only 
been reached, but have long been passed. 


The New York City commission to which I have referred also 
quotes the following from a book published last year by Mr. 
Veiller, called “The housing problem,” in which the author 
charges that— 

The conditions of New York are without parallel in the civilized 
world. In no city in Pexepe. not in Naples nor in Rome, neither in 
London nor in Paris, neither in Berlin nor Budapest, not in Con- 
stantinople nor in St. Petersburg, aot in ancient Edinburgh nor mod- 
ern Glasgow, not in heathen Canton nor Bombay are to be found such 
conditions as prevail in modern, enlightened, twentieth-century, Chris- 
tian New York. 

In no other city is the mass of the working population housed as it is 
in. New York, in tall tenement houses extending up into the air 50 or 
60 feet aes stretching for miles in every direction as far as the eye 
"ln no ether city are there the same appalling conditions with regard 
to lack of light and air in the homes of the poor. In no other city is 
there so great congestion and overcrowding. In no other city do the 
poor so suffer from excessive rents. In no other city are the conditions 
of city life so complex. Nowhere are the evils of modern life so 
varied. Nowhere are the problems so difficult of solution. 

This commission, appointed under the administration of Mayor 
Gaynor, reports that the congestion so scathingly arraigned by 
Mr. Veiller in 1905 is growing worse and is still increasing in 
the sections of the city which had even in that year the greatest 
density of population per acre. While the commission was pre- 
paring its report, a building of 55 stories was planned for lower 
Manhattan, and yet the commission reports that in a six-story 
tenement, under existing laws, it is possible that only one 
room out of four will obtain an adequate supply of sunshine, 
and that it is possible to cover an entire plot of land adjacent 
to such a tenement house by a factory or warehouse of almost 
any height; that in this way a tenement house may be deprived 
not only of light, but of ventilation, for the yards or shafts be- 
come closed ducts. It reports that in certain blocks in the 
Borough of Manhattan no thorough ventilation can be had by 
reason of the fact that these various buildings surround the 
tenement house. The congestion is growing worse. In the 
block in Manhattan bounded by Grand, Broome, Ridge, and 
Pitt Streets the population increased from 1,845 to 2,552 from 
1905 to 1910, an increase in that one block of 709. In that dis- 
trict there was an increase from 910 per acre to 1,260 per acre. 
The commission goes on to say: 

A study of the changes in density of population from 1905 to 1910 
of 28 important blocks in the lower part of the Bronx which had in 
1905 a population of 1,000 or over is even more significant, because 
near many of t blocks are others practically unimproved, and 
within walking distance of some are scores of acres of vacant lands. 

In these crowded tenements parents, children, and from three 
to eight adult boarders are often found occupying apartments 
of two, three, and four rooms. 

In 122 blocks in Manhattan, which in 1905 had a density of 
over 750 people per acre, 65 per cent were foreign born, the 
Italians and Russians predominating. In 1905 the foreign-born 
population of Manhattan Borough was 890,142, and 23 per cent 
of these were domiciled in blocks having a density of over 750 
per acre, while only 9 per cent of American-born people were liv- 
ing under like conditions. South of Fourteenth Street, on the 
Hast Side, the native-born population from 1900 to 1905 increased 
less than 4 per cent, while the foreign born increased nearly 20 
per cent. There were many other districts where the number 
of native born in 1905 was actually less than in 1900. The tene- 
ment house commissioners report that to provide a good stand- 
ard of housing for unskilled wage earners in New York City 
the maximum value of the land occupied by a tenement should 
not exceed 50 cents per square foot, but that in 1908 the as- 
sessed value of land per square foot occupied by the congested 
blocks of lower Manhattan ranged from $2.74 to $16, and in 
most of these blocks exceeded $10 per square foot. They find 
that a large part of the juvenile delinquencies, which are so 
serious in these congested districts, is directly traceable to the 
congested conditions of population among a large portion of the 
families from which the delinquents come. 

Mr. Ernest K. Coulter, clerk of the children’s court of New 
York County, told the commissioners that congestion is respon- 
sible for a vast number of the cases that come into the chil- 
dren’s court of New York City. He said: 


oo counts nine-tenths in the whole proposition of juvenile 
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He gave many instances of the results of room overcrowding, 
and claimed that children often come to feel that they are not 
wanted in their so-called homes, and that they are really forced 
to the streets. He says that the most skillful pickpockets in 
New York City are children from these places, and that their 
ranks are constantly being recruited from the districts where 
there is the greatest congestion. 

Hon. William McAdoo, chief city magistrate, gave the follow- 
ing as his observation: 

I think there can be no question but what the connecti ye 
congestion of population, especially in that form which it. one 
the tenement houses, and crime and delinquency is very marked. 

The crowded living conditions in these small rooms, lack of personal 
petents, and separation of the sexes must, in the very nature o things, 

eget conditions which conduce to immorality and the lack of seif- 
respect. I think that the poor family in the country, however impov- 
erished, has a much better chance of bringing up the children to lead 
clean moral lives and be less sophisticated as to vice than children 
brought up in the congested quarters of the city. For instance, said he 
I recently visited what are called the “agricultural slums” in the 
congested districts of Ireland, in a mountainous and very healthy coun- 
try, where the indoor life is cramped and poverty obvious, but where the 
outdoor life is very healthful and the climate moderate and even and 
the moral and religious atmosphere excellent; and I should hesitate 
if it had been left to me to transplant these people to the crowded 
tenements of the East Side, even if t ;. got more food and better cloth- 
ing than they did in the old country. he percentage of crime amongst 
these people in the old land is so low as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
they lead clean, moral lives, stimulated under adverse conditions by 
high spiritual exaltation and deep reverence. 


The tenement commissioners find that one of the principal 
causes of this congestion is poverty; another, lack of control 
over aliens and citizens; another, high price of land in the city. 

Shall we now accentuate the evil by adopting a national pol- 
icy of discrimination against the American farm, thus encour: 
aging the tendency to smother the life of our race in these con- 
gested centers? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. If the people of New York City are in the 
desperate condition pictured, does the Senator think that we 
can aid them by increasing the price of farm products by 
taxation? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We certainly can stop country people 
from flocking to the cities if we make it possible for them to 
make a living on their farms. I shall later elaborate on that a 
little further. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that those 
people were nearly all coming, not from farms in the Dakotas 
and iowa, but from foreign countries. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. In those particular localities. I do not 
wish the Senator to understand me that that is a situation 
which would apply, so far as the farm element is concerned, 
to all cities, his own, for instance. I shall, as I proceed, make 


that clear. 

The positive menace this abnormal congestion of our popula- 
tion is to the public welfare was the subject of a conference 
held in New York in 1908. The little group of humanitarians 
who had been fighting bad housing, tuberculosis, insufficient 
schools, dearth of parks and playgrounds, ill health, accidents, 
and juvenile crimes concluded that the only cure for the evils 
of congestion is the abolition of congestion. A writer, giving an 
account of that meeting in the Charities and the Commons of 
April 4, 1908, says: 


Within 19 miles of City Hall a population numbering 5,404,638 human 
souls lives and works. If the increase continues at the same pace as 
during the last 50 years, there will reside in Greater New York alone, 
in the year 1950, 25,000,000 souls. Such figures would be appalling 
enough if the population were distributed over the whole city area, but 
it is packed upon a small part of the area. Eleven New York blocks 
have a density of 1,200 per acre, which means that if the whole of little 
Delaware were a crowded it could contain the entire population 
of the world—white, black, yellow, and red. 


But these conditions are not confined to New York City. In 
Charities and the Commons for May 9, 1908, Jacob A. Riis 
writes thus about the city of St. Louis: 


Hear the report of the housing committee of the Civic League just 
made. It deals with that district between Seventh and Fourteeuth 
Streets, Lucas Avenue, and O'Fallon Streets, comprising 48 blocks, 
where the ban live in neglected rear tenements, sometimes two, and in 
one case three, upon the same lot beside the front of the house. The 
lower rooms of these houses might, for all the sunlight they receive, be 
at the bottom of a well. Dilapidation, misery, and dirt reach their 
depths in the rear buildings. People who live in them are poorer, more 
sickly, less cleanly, and generally of a lower standard in every way. 


Mr. President, I could go on indefinitely and present similar 
pictures showing similar conditions of congestion in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other American cities, but I have 
presented enough to call attention to what, it appears to me, 
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is most unwise in this proposed change in our national attitude 
toward the American farmer, and that is this: 

It will inevitably accentuate the tendency to leave the coun- 
try and crowd into these cities, which are already too large, 
and it will depress and discourage the farming industry of 
the United States. Why was it necessary to raise any question 
of doubt on the part of the Government as to the ability of 
the American farmer to supply the domestic demands of his 
own country for farm products, and why was it necessary to cre- 
ate in his mind an apprehension that his occupation will be at- 
tended in the future with greater risk and uncertainty than before, 
because his competitors, living in another land and giving adhe- 
sion to another flag, are invited by his Government to bring.the 
competing products of their soils into this market which he has 
created, and, without the payment of even a duty for revenue, 
allowed to compete against him in the land of his own domicile? 

The Agricultural Yearbook for 1909 shows a condition of 
agriculture in the United States that should not be threatened 
by the passage of this proposed Canadian free trade in farm 
products. In it we are told by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wilson, that— 


The value of the farm products is so incomprehensibly large that it 
has become merely a row of figures. For this year it is $8,760,000,000; 
the gain of this year over the preceding year is $869,000,000. ‘Ten 
+g ago the value of the product of the farm was only five and one- 

alf times the mere gain of this year over 1908; it was little more 
than one-half of the total value of this year. It has advanced year 
by year during the last 11 years. It has paid off mortgages; it has 
established banks; it has made better homes; it has helped to make the 
farmer a citizen of the world; it has provided him with means for 
improving his soil and making it more productive. 

There is no evidence in this Yearbook that the farms of the 
United States are rapidly approaching a time when they will 
not be able to provide enough food products to meet the de- 
mands of our own people or when we shall be obliged to go 
into the markets of the world to buy our bread and meat. 

The corn crop this year was greater than the average crop of 
the five preceding years by 33 per cent. We raised 2,767,000,000 
bushels of corn in 1909. We had the largest wheat crop in six 
years with two exceptions. We raised a crop of 725,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1909. We raised 64,000,000 tons of hay, 
nearly 3 per cent more than the average for the five preceding 
years; 984,000,000 bushels of oats, 12 per cent more than the 
average of the five preceding years; 165,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, 6 per cent more than the average of the five preceding 
years; 367,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 24 per cent more than 
the average of the five preceding years; also 25,767,000 bushels 
of flaxseed and 31,000,000 bushels of rye, which was a full 
average yield in each case, 

The total crop of all cereals was 9,711,000,000 bushels in 1999, 
which was 63 per cent higher than the average of the preceding 
five years. Production is not falling off, but increasing. The 
values both of the farms and their products are substantial and 
are based upon the natural le*7 of supply and demand. Each 
farmer is an independent unit. He possesses no wealth created 
out of monopoly or by issuing watered stock. He is not a part 
of any combination in restraint of trade. He is not in a trust. 
He is one among about 12,000,000 others in the United States, 
constituting more than one-third of the 35,000,000 men engaged 


in so-called gainful occupations, but he is in no labor union. | 


| ‘ mn down and the products of the alien farmers 
Once only | bars are thrown down I 


He is a creator of wealth and a builder of homes. 
has he combined with others of his class to secure a fair price 
for his product. 
combined to defend himself against the oppression of the 


Tobacco Trust. It is said that the grower of a certain kind of | 


tobacco, who had been obliged to sell his crop for 7 cents a 
pound, found that the trust used it in manufacturing what was 


‘known as Star Plug, and when this farmer sought to buy Star | 


Plug he had to pay 60 cents a pound for it. Where was the 
difference? It was due to the sins of monopoly and overcapi- 
talization, So these tobacco farmers took notice of the Tobacco 
Trust. He became a night rider. This wide difference in price 


was the profits on the water in the trust stocks. He found that | 


out. But, Mr. President, the enormous wealth which the farmer 
has created is without any of this alloy. He has never yet 
failed to supply the people of his own country with food. There 
is no ground for fear that he can not continue to do so for 
many, many years to come, unless his own Government by un- 
just discrimination disheartens him and destroys the incentive 
that has been his inspiration in all the struggles of past years. 

Mr. James J. Hill, who is just now working for the Great 
Northern Railroad Co. rather than the American farmer, and 
who is a deep student of scientific methods of agriculture, says: 


An industrious, fairly intelligent, and exceedingly comfortable agri- 
-euitural conimunity can raise from the soll food enough for the needs of 
490 persons to the square mile. Ageets that ratio, the 414,498,487 
acres of improved lands in the Uni 


The Kentucky tobacco farmer did that. He | 





official record—an area materially enlarged by the present time—would 
support in comfort 317,350,405 people, enabling them at the same time 
to raise considerable food for export and to engage In necessary manu- 
facturing employments. 

But this will never come to pass if the bars are to be thrown 
down and the doctrine of laissez-faire followed as to the Ameri- 
can farmer alone. Unrestrained competition with foreign peo- 
ples will tempt our farmer to follow the lines of least resist- 
ance and to reap what he can for the day’s needs only. 

Such a policy holds out to him no hope for the future. 

It will increase the number of abandoned farms, encourage 
soil waste and neglect, and mark the beginning of the end of the 
American farmer in many lines of food production. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor whether abandoned farms have not been brought about un- 
der the system of Republican high protection? Previous to Re- 
publican high protection, did we ever hear of abandoned farms? 
Yet throughout New England—not in the far Dakotas, but 
throughout New England—farm after farm is to-day abandoned 
under the iniquitous system of your so-called high protection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator from New Jersey will be 
patient, I will discuss that, and I will show that under the 
present tariff on farm products and under present conditions, 
whatever abuses there may be, there has been a falling off in 
the number of abandoned farms even in New England, and we 
want to let the progress we are now making go on. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That has been largely due 
to immigration and not to the iniquitous system that has bur- 
dened the farmer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not agree with the Senator in his 
claim that it is because of immigration. It is because farming 
has become profitable, and as long as farming can be kept 
profitable the number of your abandoned farms will continue 
to decrease. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. One moment. 
the Senator from South Dakota a question? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask under what 
administration and what public policy this horrid system of 
congestion takes place in the great city of New York. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is one of the—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask under what 
system and under what administrative policy this horrid con- 
dition that is pictured in the eloquent address of the Senator 
took place? Was it under Republican policy or some other 
policy? Answer, please; answer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We had in my recollection, as young as I 
am, about four years of Democratic rule, and I do not remem- 
ber that the conditions were alleviated one particle during that 
period. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
them in 10 times four years. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I say this will never come to pass if the 


May I ask 


You have not alleviated 


admitted upon an equal basis with our own. Speaking of aban- 
doned farms, Secretary Wilson, in the Yearbook for 1909, says: 


The United States has been developing for agricultural purposes an 
area as large as the whole of Europe, while its population is but little 
larger than that of any of the several European countries. 

So much has fashion and sentiment had to do with this agricultural 
development that many of the lands, particularly in the Eastern States, 


have been practically abandoned, so far as profitable agricultural use 
| is auaereel, by the shifting and moving of our agricultural population 
into new regions in which lands are purported to be cheaper and in 
which the advertised inducements have been proportionately large. 
With the rapid extension also of our industrial life and the opportun- 
ities offered in the past in business and in the professions, the cities 
have called upon the country for clear brains and vigorous bodies to 
such an extent that large areas have become so depopulated of active, 
vigorous minds and bodies that the stock is insufficient to repeople 


the-country districts. The result is that some of the most fertile lands 
in our Eastern States, some of the most fertile lands in the world, 
have been left in a condition of practical, if not actual abandonment, 
and the prices of provisions have increased for the simple reason that 
there are not enough people to actually work the soils and raise the 
crops necessary to feed the nonproducing i ge of the cities. The 
great problem which faces American agriculture to-day is the problem 
of the proper utilization of our soils and the development of our agrt- 
caicasal interests in spite of and in face of the allurements of the 
cities and the commercial and industrial avocations. It has now be- 
come as serious a problem to settle up our Eastern States as it has hee: i 
in the past to settle the West. ‘The first problem of all is to devise 
means of resettling the lands which have in recent years been neg- 
lected through the mistaken idea that they have been exhausted, but 
which can brought back to an increasing production through a 
change in farm management and the infusion of new and active blood 


States on the date of the last | into the rural communities. 
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I think every patriotic citizen of the United States will 
readily assent to what Secretary Wilson says; but is it not 
very inconsistent, in face of the conditions he describes, to 
enter upon a national policy that will make these abandoned 
lands less attractive and that will accelerate emigration out of 
our own country and give new and increased value to farm 
lands beyond our borders? We have heard much in recent 
years about the conservation of our natural resources. In 
1908, while I was governor of the State I now have the honor 
in part to represent, I attended a notable conference of the 
governors of the States of the Union, which met upon the 
invitation of the President, who at that time was Mr. Roosevelt. 
In a most remarkable address delivered at that conference 
Mr. James J. Hill discussed the necessity of conserving our 
soils. He -said: 


There are two ways in which the productive power of the earth is 
lessened: First, by erosion and the sweeping away of the fertile sur- 
face into streams and thence to the sea; and, second, by exhaustion 
threugh wrong methods of cultivation. The former process has gone 
far. Thousands of acres in the Hast and South have been made unfit 
for tillage. Far more ruinous is the process of soil exhaustion. It is 
creeping over the land from Bast to West. The abandoned farms that 
are now the playthings of the cities’ rich, or the game preserves of 
the patrons of sport, bear witness to the melancholy change. New 
Hampshire, Vermont, northern New York show long listsofthem. * * * 
‘When prices of farms should rise 0 lye of population in many 
cases they are falling. Between 1 and 1900 the land values of 
Ohio shrank $60,000,000. Official investigation of two counties in cen- 
tral New York disclosed a condition of agricultural decay. In one 
fand was for sale for about the cost of improvement, and 150 vacant 
hhouses ‘were counted in a limited area. n the other population in 
4905 was nearly 4,000 less than it was in 1855. 

And, yet, he continues: 

We might expand our resources and add billions of dollars to our 
national wealth by conserving soil resources * * * .for there is 
good authority for the assertion that a farmer could take more from 
the same area of ground in four years’ grain crop than seven now gives 
him, leaving the product of the other three years, when the land 
rested from grain, as a clear profit due to better methods. * * #* 
Nearly 36 per cent of our people are engaged directly in agriculture ; 
but ail the rest depend upon it. In the last analysis commerce, manu- 
factures, our home market, every form of activity, run back to the 
bounty of the earth by which every worker, skilled and unskilled, must 
be fed and by which bis wages are ultimately paid. * * * Of our 
farm area only one-half is impro It dees not produce one-half of 
what it could be made to yield—not by some complex system of inten- 
wT ante but merely by ordimary care and industry intelligently 

ed, 

Placing the farmer of the United States upon a free-trade 
basis, so far as the vast and undeveloped empire of Canada 
is concerned, while leaving him no choice in the purchase of 
manufactured products, except to buy them in a protected mar- 
ket, will not help this situation. It will make a bad matter 
far worse, which, on the other hand, is rapidly curing itself. 
The American farmer has slowly forced his way across a vast 
continent. Each generation has opened a new empire of virgin 
soil which has, in a way, become a competitor of the older 
section of which it became an offshoot, but the process has 
gone on under full and complete free-trade relations between 
the States embracing all subjects of interstate commerce, and 
the new country has been formed into States, from time to time 
coming into the Union, being a part of the same people, owing 
allegiance to one Nation, all contributing alike to its support. 
In time the advantages and disadvantages have balanced each 
other; a loss in one thing has been offset by gain in another. 
During the past 10 years agriculture has been improving in 
the Hast as well as in the West, and land values have been 
moving upward there as elsewhere. Why should this splendid 
allvance be now disturbed by an unfair proposal of the Cana- 
dian farmer, who assumes no burden of this Government, but 
owes allegiance to another, which refuses to abandon the pro- 
tective tariff upon those manufactured articles which the 
American farmer does not sell but which he is obliged to buy? 

Mr. Mark A. Carleton, who has been in charge of grain in- 
vestigation in the Bureau of Plant Industry, calls attention to 
the fact that the total land area of the United States is nearly 
2,000,000,000 acres. In 1900 less than half of this area was 
included in farms, only about one-fifth of the farm area was 
improved, and of the area improved less than 3 per cent was 
devotelil to wheat culture. In 1850 our total improved farm 
acreage was 113,032,614 acres; in 1900, 414,498,487 acres. In 
2866 our ‘total:acreage of wheat was 15,424496 acres; in 1900, 
41,971,000 acres, only 4 per cent of our total farm acreage. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Carleton says the yield of wheat per acre 
in the United States is not decreasing, but has, on the contrary, 
increase. He gives 10-year averages of yield per acre in this 
country, from 1866 to 1905, as follows: 








Bushels. 
1866-1875 ----------------------- ----- 11.9 
(2876-1885... tases eoeeremenasiisernbeincnl aE 
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At the same time he shows that the consumption of wheat by 
a people per capita has been materially increasing, as fol- 
OWS: 


a Bushels. 
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He shows that we have sufficient land adapted to wheat 
raising for all our domestic needs for 50 years to come; that 
we have at least 80,000,000 acres of farm land adapted to this 
purpose. 

Let American farmers be encouraged to cultivate this wheat 
land and raise this wheat. It will not increase the price of 
bread, but it will strengthen our rural population and increase 
the prosperity of the American farmer. Germany protects her 
agriculture. England maintains free trade in farm products. 
James J. Hill, in his book, Highways of Progress, thus com- 
pares the two countries: 


How to meet German competition is today the study of every 
intelligent leader of industry and every cabinet on the Continent of 
Europe. * * Agricultural industry has not been slighted. Be- 
hold a contrast that throws light u the idle host of England’s 
unemployed, marching despondentl rough the streets whose shop 
windows are crowded with wares of German make. Between 1875 and 
1900, in Great Britain, 2,691,428 acres, which were under cereals, and 
755,255 acres which were under green crops, went out of cultivation. 
In Germany duri the same period the cultivated area grew from 
22,840,950 to 23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per cent. 


Mr. Hill also significantly remarks: 


Agriculture in England has ‘suffered in the last 25 years by the open. 
ing of new land in America and the cheapening of the world’s trans- 
portation. 

And our new Tariff Board, as one of the results of its recent 
investigation of land values in Canada, makes the following 
comment (p. 84) in regard to the value of farm lands in 
Ontario: 

Ontario, while reporting the highest Canadian land value, shows the 
lowest Canadian rate of increase. It is worthy to note that Ontario 
is feeling the competition of western Canada, just as some years ago 
ad apaae part of the United States felt the competition of our western 

This process of restoring worn-out lands and maintaining 
the productivity of the soil involves a vast expenditure each 
year for fertilizers. The Canadian farmer, sowing spring wheat 
upon the virgin soil in Alberta and Saskatchewan, can raise a 
good yield without using any fertilizers at all. 

According to the report of the Tariff Board (p. 94), the aver- 
age yield of spring wheat per acre in 1910 in the United States 
was 11.7 bushels; in Canada, 15.58 bushels. Of winter wheat 
the yield per acre was 15.8 bushels; in Canada, 23.49 bushels. 
A much heavier yield per acre in'Canada upon much cheaper 
priced land. Besides I find from the advance sheets of the 
eensus of 1910, covering 29 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, being Northern and New England and Western States, but 
including also Maryland and West Virginia—and all being 
States which raise either spring or winter wheat—that these 
States in 1900 paid $26,062,000 for fertilizers and in 1919 
$40,409,000 for fertilizers, an increase in that item of expense 
alone of 51 per cent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator permit me 
a word here? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 
marks, though. 

Mr. MARTINDE of New Jersey. No; I shall not make any. 
But fertilizer, of which the Senator speaks, is a prime necessity 
in this country and growing more and more so each year. 
Then I ask, if the Senator’s heart beats so fondly for the 
farmer, Why is it that in your tariff scheme you have not re- 
lieved fertilizer from the iniquitous tax which is a burden? 
Kainit, German salts, which is the basis of fertilizer, and the 
other fertilizers—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I.am afraid the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is making a speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And the other fertilizers 
that are controlled by the great Standard Oil Co. are all on the 
tariff list. So, if the Senator believes that which he speaks, 
lift the burden and let us have that fertilizer free, so that we 
need not ask odds of Canada or any other country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As to my sincerity, I can not help the 
Senator’s incredulity, but this very much accursed Payne tariff 
law did take the tariff off of sulphate of ammonia, and our 
southern brethren were all demanding it, because it went into 
fertilizer. We did something, after all. 


I do not care for extended re- 
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In 1900 these States paid the sum of $245,413,000 cash for labor 
upon farms, and in 1910 $432,481,000, an increase of 76 per 
cent. During these 10 years the number of farms in Colorado 
increased 86 per cent; Idaho, 76 per cent; Montana, 94 per cent; 
Nevada, 22 per cent; North Dakota, 64 per cent; Oregon, 26 
per cent; South Dakota, 47 per cent; Washington, 68 per cent; 
Nebraska, 6 per cent; Kansas, 2 per cent, while there was a 
slight decrease in the number of farms in Connecticut, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Towa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Ohio, and a 
slight increase in Maine, Maryland, and West Virginia. The 
average increase in the number of farms in the United States 
during the period is 13.5 per cent. 


The cash value of the agricultural implements upon the 
farms in this great group of States was $556,035,000 in 1900, 
and in 1910 it was $938,902,000, an increase of 50.7 per cent. 
There was a substantial increase in the value of the farming 
implements on the farms in each of these States. As great as 
217 per cent in Idaho, 212 per cent in North Dakota, 187 per 
cent in Montana, 176 per cent in South Dakota, 166 per cent in 
Washington, 81 per cent in Wisconsin, 78 per cent in Missouri, 
74 per cent in Minnesota, 65 per cent in Iowa, 73 per cent in 
Michigan, 77 per cent in Nebraska, 64 per cent in Kansas, 62 
per cent in Ohio, 39 per cent in Pennsylvania, and 49 per cent in 
New York. And all these implements came from the highly 
protected manufactories of the United States. Besides opening 
up new farms, paying out millions and millions of dollars for 
fertilizers, and for farm labor, and for farm implements, the 


American farmer during the past 10 years has been erecting | 


new farm buildings and improving the old ones. 


The census returns just out for 1910 show an enormous in- 
crease in the value of buildings on the farms in this group 
of States during the 10 years from 1900 to 1910. In Colorado 
that increase was 185 per cent; in Connecticut, 45 per cent; 
in Idaho, 267 per cent; in Illinois, 71 per cent; 
per cent; in Iowa, 89 per cent; in Kansas, 79 per cent; 
Maine, 54 per cent; in Maryland, 42 per cent; in Massachusetts, 
22 per cent; in Michigan, 79 per cent; in Minnesota, 120 per 
cent; in Missouri, 81 per cent; in Montana, 164 per cent; in 
Nebraska, 118 per cent; in New Hampshire, 23 per cent; in 
New York, 40 per cent; in North Dakota, 262 per cent; in 
Oregon, 127 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 26 per cent; in Rhode 
Isiand, 30 per cent; in South Dakota, 231 per cent; in Ver- 
mont, 45 per cent; in West Virginia, 67 per cent; in Wisconsin, 
85 per cent; in Washington, 233 per cent; in Ohio, 67 per cent. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the value of farm 
lands in the United States, and it has not been confined to any 
locality. It has occurred in New England and the East as well 
as in the Central West and Northwest. This increase indicates 
that the attention of the people is turning again to the country 
and to farm lands. 


Mr. President, how fatal would be the mistake should we now 


inviting an era of free trade in farm products with Canada. 
During the 10 years from 1900 to 1910, according to the census | 
returns for 29 States, the total value of farm land alone in- 
creased as follows: 

Colorado, 300 per cent; Idaho, 518 per cent; Illinois, 106 per 
cent; Connecticut, 36 per cent; Indiana, 93 per cent; Iowa, 122 
per cent; Kansas, 188 per cent; Maine, 74 per cent; Maryland, 
35 per cent; Massachusetts, 32 per cent; Michigan, 45 per cent; 
Minnesota, 82 per cent; Missouri, 104 per cent; Montana, 394 
per cent; Nebraska, 231 per cent; Nevada, 163 per cent; New 
Hampshire, 25 per cent; New Jersey, 31 per cent; New York, 
28 per cent; North Dakota, 321 per cent; Oregon, 262 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, 9 per cent; Rhode Island, 11 per cent; South 
Dakota, 376 per cent; Vermont, 27 per cent; West Virginia, 
53 per cent; Wisconsin, 71 per cent; Washington, 419 per cent; 
Ohio, 57 per cent. 

But should we have free trade in farm products with Canada, 
our chief rival in the production of cereal grains would be the 
farmers of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and 
we would he at a disadvantage. 


Land in Wisconsin worth $57 per acre, in Michigan worth $46 
per acre, in Iowa worth $109 per acre, in Minnesota worth $46 
acre, in North and South Dakota worth $40 per acre, yield- 
an average of 11.7 bushels of spring wheat to the acre and 
bushels of winter wheat to the acre, must compete with 
in Manitoba worth $29 per acre, in Saskatchewan worth 
5 hein acre, in Alberta worth $20 per acre, yelding 15.53 bush- 

of spring wheat and 23.49 bushels of winter wheat per acre. 
the barley average yield per acre 24.6 bushels in Canada 
22.4 bushels in the United States; flaxseed, 4.8 bushels in 


a 
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the United States and 7.97 bushels in Canada: oats, 31.9 bushels 
per acre in the United States and 32.79 bushels in Canada; hay, 
1.83 tons per acre in the United States and 1.82 tons per acre in 
Canada; and the average yearly wage of farm hands in Canada 
$250 to $300, as against $300 to $360 per year in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. With the tariff on farm products coming into this 
market from Canada entirely removed, the farmer in Iowa, who 
owns 160 acres of land worth $100 per acre, could sell it, take 
the $16,000, and buy 800 acres of land in Alberta—just five times 
the quantity he had before, each acre of which will yield more 
wheat, oats, barley, or flaxseed than an acre of Iowa land. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to 
Senator a question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish the Senator would let me finish 
this sentence, so as not to have it broken in two, and then I will 
yield. I am speaking about the farms of the West, and I would 
like to have the Senator listen to it. I say the farmer in lowa 
who owns 160 acres of land worth $100 per acre could sell it, 
inke the $16,000, and buy 800 acres of land in Alberta—just five 
times the quantity he had before—each acre of which will! yield 
more wheat, oats, barley, or flaxseed than an acre of Iowa land, 
or of Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Dakota land, as the case may be. 
Is it not perfectly plain that the result will be a depression in 
the values of Iowa, Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin land and 
a great boom for the Canadian farmer at the expense of the 
American farmer? 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from South Dakota has 
just called attention to the fact that land in Iowa is worth 
$100 per acre and in South Dakota $46 per acre. I should 
like to ask him whether the growing of wheat in South Dakota 
on land worth $46 an acre has proved a disastrous competition 
to the growing of wheat in Iowa on land worth $100 an acre? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think so; but 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, I should like to ask the Senator 
how it is going to prove a disaster to this country to have 
Canadian wheat come in grown on their cheaper land, so that 
it will compete with the wheat grown on the land of Iowa or 
of South Dakota or of Nebraska, the price of which varies 


ask the 





greatly? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator lives in the State of Ne 


braska and he certainly knows that in the State of Nebraska, 
in the State of Iowa, in the State of Lllinois the chief product 
is corn—corn, cattle, and hogs—and those States do not come 
in contact with Canada as the Dakotas and Minnesota, because 
we are cereal-growing States while they are not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say to the Senator that Ne- 
braska grows many million dollars’ worth of wheat every 
year and has not felt that the competition with South Dakota 
on her cheaper lands is at ali disastrous. I want to say that 
wheat land in the United States varies enormously in value; 


| that it varies more in value in the different States than the 
check this tendency to “go back to the American farm” by | 


land in South Dakota varies from the land in Canada. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have discussed that. There is a self- 
| adjustment, a give and take, a loss and gain, an equilibrium, 
and we are perfectly satisfied with it where we are all bear- 


| ing the same burdens, giving allegiance to the same Govern- 
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ment, acting in loyalty to the same system. It is true that 
it has many, many times depreciated the value of our lands. 
I remember when my people lived in central Ohio 30 years ago 
they thought their land was worth $100 an acre and it went 
down to $25 an acre, because they could not compete with the 
great empire of the West that developed as it did; but it after- 
wards regained its value; it was all in the United States, and 
adjusted itself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota to the fact that at the very time the new 
State of Oklahoma was being opened to settlement hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land were being thrown into corn culti- 
vation, and at the same time the corn land of Iowa and 
Nebraska and Kansas had their greatest advance in value and 
did not appear to suffer from that competition. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I remember that they used to talk about 
burning corn for fuel in Iowa. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was before the days when Okla- 
homa was opened to corn cultivation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not prepared to question the Sena- 
tor in that respect. If you throw the bars down, you are going 
to drop our price and you are going to raise theirs until they 
reach a level. There is no escape from that conclusion. 
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What is called the “farm price per bushel” of cereals by 
the Tariff Board was uniformly higher in 1910 in the United 
States than in Canada, as the following list shows: 


Wheat : Per bushel. 


of duty on barley was 30 per cent ad valorem. By the tariff law 
of 1897 this duty was increased to 30 cents per bushel. Under 
the old rate there were large importations of barley from Can- 
ada into the United States. In 1894 more than 2,000,000 bushels 
were imported. In 1897 over 1,000,000 bushels. But after the 
imposition of the flat duty of 30 cents per bushel importations 
ceased. In 1909 only 2,420 bushels were imported. Under the 
McKinley law, from October 1, 1890, to August 27, 1894, there 
was a duty on barley of 30 cents per bushel, the same as now. 

In 1892, under this duty, the December price per bushel in 
Chicago ran from 65 cents to 67 cents. The May price for the 
same year was 65 cents. 

In 1893 December barley in Chicago ran from 52 cents to 54 
cents; May barley from 55 cents to 60 cents. 

In 1894 December barley in Chicago ran from 523 cents to 534 
cents, and May barley from 51 to 52 cents. 

In 1894 the tariff on barley was materially reduced, from 30 


cents per bushel to 30 per cent ad valorem; and in 1895 Decem- 
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The average yield of oats per acre in Canada in 1910 was 
82.79 bushels. In the United States it was 31.9 bushels. Its 


farm value per bushel was 32 cents in Alberta, 284 cents in | 
Saskatchewan, 21 cents in Manitoba, and 36 cents in Ontario. | 


Its farm price per bushel in Montana was 46 cents; North 
Dakota, 37 cents; Minnesota, 32 cents; Michigan, 35 cents; New 
York, 42 cents. 

The barley farmer has received an object lesson in regard to 
the effect upon the price of his barley by removing the tariff 
from Canadian barley, which he will not soon forget. 

The great barley Provinces of Canada are Ontario and Mani- 
toba. The average yield in Ontario is 4 bushels above that of 
Wisconsin, 8 bushels above that of Minnesota, 1 bushel above 
that of New York, and less than 1 bushel above that of Iowa. 
The highest farm prices per bushel—77 cents and 76 cents— 
are reported from New Hampshire, Maine, and Nova Scotia. 
The lowest farm prices per bushel—36 cents, 38 cents, and 39 
cents—are reported from Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba, 
respectively. 


| 1908 
There are two well-defined barley-growing regions in Canada, | 1909 


Ontario and the eastern Provinces, and western Canada. East- 
ern Canada, including Ontario, has long been noted as one of 
the finest barley-growing regions in the world, and before the 
present duty was placed upon it large quantities of this Ontario 
barley were malted in the United States. But Ontario has 
steadily declined in the production of high-grade malting barley. 


‘ Next to Ontario in importance as a barley-producing Province 


comes Manitoba, but for a number of years barley production 
in Manitoba has been practically stationary. 

Since 1905 some barley has been grown farther to the west, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The soil and climate of western 
Canada are so favorable that its barley is sold at a premium in 
Wnglish markets, but under present conditions greater profit is 
apparently found in other crops. 

While their barley enterprise has been standing still our 
farmers have been making money out of it. Now you want to 
tear the bars down and give the benefit of it to whom? To the 
Brewers’ Trust. 

As shown by Table 15 in the report of the Tariff Board, page 
99, Minnesota is the heaviest producer of barley near the Cana- 
dian border, her crop in 1910 being nearly 27,000,000 bushels. 
Wisconsin comes next with 22,429,000 bushels; South Dakota is 
third with 18,655,000 bushels; North Dakota is fourth with 
15,045,000 bushels. 

Of the Canadian Provinces, Ontario is the largest producer. 
In 1910 her total yield was 20,727,000 bushels. Manitoba came 
_next with 13,826,000 bushels. The average yield per acre in 
“the United States was 22.4 bushels; in Canada 24.62 bushels. 
In Ontario the farm price is 53 cents per bushel, and in Mani- 
toba 39 cents per bushel. Notwithstanding the tariff shuts Ca- 
nadian barley out of our market, the production of barley has 
increased in Canada. It appears from a table found on page 100 
of the report of the Tariff Board that in 1900 all the Provinces 
in Canada produced 20,322,666 bushels, and in 1909 they pro- 

48,810,685. bushels. In 1910 the United States produced 
bushels, while all the Provinces produced 45,147,600 

bushels. Unusual drought in North Dakota and part of South 
Dakota why our crop for i910 was less than for 1909. 
That was not a normal barley year. Previous to 1897 the rate 








| 





ber barley in Chicago ran from 33 cents to 40 cents, and May 
barley from 25 cents to 26 cents. 

In 1896 December barley ran from 22 cents to 37 cents, and 
May barley from 244 cents to 35 cents. 

In 1897 December barley ran from 254 cents per bushel to 42 
cents, and May barley from 36 cents to 53 cents. 

Then, on July 24, 1897, the old rate of 30 cents per bushel was 
restored by the Dingley law, and has been continued in our 
present law, and the price of barley has steadily advanced, as 
shown by the following: 


[Cents per bushel.] 








May high and low 
price in Chicago. 








High 
40 36 42 
35 36 44 
37 37 7 
56 64 72 
36 48 56 
42 38 59 
38 40 50 
37 42 554 
44 66 85 
78 60 75 
57 66 75 
a] § 
78 82 : 


1 Not given. 


These figures are taken from Table 17, page 101, Report of 
the Tariff Board. This board also reports (p. 105) that— 
the price of barley in Conte is cory below the price of —e 
909 hie 


United States. From 1900 to ago price ranged 
cent to 46 cents above the Winnipeg price. Half of this time the mht: 


| ference was above 13 cents. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRBESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do, if the Senator wishes just to ask a 


question. I do not want to keep the Senate unduly long. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
yields. 


Mr. RHED. Does the Senator hold that the passage of the 
tariff on barley raised the price of barley in this country? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. REED. Who pays ultimately that increased price? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The man who 4rinks the beer, I pre- 


— 
REED. Does the Senator hold that that is true of the 
tart on all farm products? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not. 

Mr. REED. You do not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not. I will demonstrate it, if the 
Senator will permit me, right here, and we will save time. I 
am going into that quite fully, and I will demonstra-e that the 
small tariff on this cereal as it leaves the farm is not a factor 
when you consider the loaf of bread. However, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeper] elaborated on that so 
completely and made it so plain that I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to spend much time on it.. But when it comes 
to the loaf of bread, the difference is absolutely inconsequential. 

Mr. RBED. I do not want to the matter further 
than to get clearly the Senator’s view. As I understand it, if 
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the beer pays the increased cost 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. He will not in this case. If we pass this 
Canadian tariff it will not change the price of a glass of beer, 
but I will demonstrate before I get through that your Brewers’ 
Trust and your distillers are getting something here that is an 
absolute outrage, when it comes to the American farmer, and 
you are giving it to them. 

Mr. REED. I trust the Senator is not delivering over the 
Brewers’ Trust to me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I hope not. 

Mr. REED. As my trust. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not wish you any harm. 

Mr. REED. 
answer. I understand the Senator to say that the tariff upon 
barley increased the price which was ultimately paid by the 
man who drank the beer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think that would really be a 
disaster, but it may be true as a fact. 

Mr. REED. 


I wanted to pursue my question to a direct | 





the price of wheat ultimately be paid by the man who eats the | 


bread? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will do me the honor to 
remain here until I finish my remarks I will make it plain 
to him that the way this bill is presented to the Senate it leaves 


Government creameries. 
If that is true then why will not an increase of | 
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The great dairy countries of the world are Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, and Russia. It is only in recent years 
that the American farmer has developed what is known as 
modern dairying. Last year the total export of cheese by all 
the countries of the world was 485,000,000 pounds, of which 
Canada exported 172,000,000 pounds, and the United States only 
10,000,000 pounds. Canada also exports about 6,000,000 pounds 
of butter annually. 

The American farmer and dairyman can not but feel that he 


is unjustly discriminated against by a proposal which will 


admit such a competitor into our home market without the im- 
position of any import duty whatever. The Dominion is 1ok- 
ing after its farmers and their welfare. Why should the 
United States not remain loyal to all its citizens? Why dis- 


| criminate against the farmer? The Provinces of Saskatchewan 


and Manitoba are building up dairying interests by subsicizin; 
A farmer living at a distance from a 
creamery ships his cream by express, and the express charges 
are rebated. Consul General John E. Jones, of Winnepeg, re- 


| ports that before the Government creamery was established 


there in 1908 dairy butter sold for 124 cents per pound in trade; 


| but that from July 1 to the end of October, since the opening 


a tariff of 50 cents a barre! on flour while it iakes the tariff off | 


of wheat, and it will not decrease the price of bread a farthing, 


| 


but it will give the manufacturers of flour an undue and unfair | 


advantage at the expense of the American farmer. I wil! do 
that as to every item in this bill relating to farm products, but 
I do not care to be diverted at this part of my remarks to go into 
that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
declines to further yield. 

Mr. REED. I will remain to hear the Senator, but I will 
remind him that we are furnishing a majority of the audience 
who are remaining to hear the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I do not take it up I will thank the 
Senator for calling my attention to it. 

Speaking of hay, the Tariff Board says that Ontario, which 
produces more hay than New York, reports an average yield 
of 1.84 tons as against New York’s average of 1.32 tons per 
acre. The highest American farm price—over $15 per ton—is 
reported from New Hampshire and from Wisconsin. The high- 
est Canadian price, $14.58, is that quoted for Alberta. ‘The 
Ontario price is $10.21 per ton as against the New York price 
of $13.70. 

Flaxseed is a staple crop in several northwestern States near 
the Canadian border. In 1910, because of drouth, the yields 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas fell far below normal. But 
despite these low yields in 1910 South Dakota and Minnesota 
each produced nearly as much flaxseed as all Canada; North 
Dakota produced about 2,000,000 bushels more than Canada. 
Take the tariff off flaxseed and the situation will swiftly change. 
The yield of bushels per acre in 1910 was 11.79 bushels in 
Manitoba, 7.87 bushels in Saskatchewan, and 4.48 bushels in 
Alberta; 36 bushels in North Dakota, 5 bushels in South 
Dakota, 8 bushels in Nebraska, 7 bushels in Montana. The 
highest farm price was $2.40 per bushel in Montana ; the lowest 
$2.10 in Kansas. In Canada the highest farm price per bushel 
was $2.08 in Saskatchewan, and the lowest $1.87 in Alberta. 
Prepared flaxseed is known as linseed, and the flaxseed crop is 
used by the Linseed Oil Trust in the United States. 

Ontario and Quebec are great dairying Provinces. Quebec 
has an excellent local breed of dairy stock and Ontario is 
favorably situated and well equipped for the production of fine 
grades of dairy goods. The necessary foodstuffs are available 
and the skill of her dairymen is acknowledged. The Tariff 
Board reports that there are 856,151 milch cows in Quebec 
and 1.243.680 in Ontario, while Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont combined have 582.000; New York, 1,771,000; Michi- 
gan, nearly 1,000,000; Wisconsin, 1,500,000. It is true that 
east Canada is not equipped for raising and fattening beef 
because Indian corn is neither cheap nor abundant there; but 
Indian corn is not a factor of the first importance in the 
maintenance of dairy herds. What are known as mill feeds 
are much cheaper in Canada than in the United States. The 
prices of bran and middlings are constantly lower at Winnipeg 
than at Minneapolis; in Toronto the prices of these products 
are constantly lower than at Buffalo; also lower at Montreal 
than at Buffalo. The Tariff Board reports that on February 
26 the price of bran in Winnipeg was $19 per ton and of mid- 
dlings $20, while on the same day—thanks to the Millers’ Trust— 
the Iowa farmers were paying $25 to $28 per ton for bran and 
$27 to $30 for middlings. 
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of the creamery, the lowest price paid by the Government was 
214 cents per pound and the highest price was 314 cents per 
pound for butter fat, payments made in cash twice a month. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from South Dakota has 
been talking for a long time. I know that he is far from well. 
I ask him if he would not prefer to continue to-morrow ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know but that almost an apology 
is due to the Senate, but I feel constrained to discuss this 
question at some length. It is a matter my constituents look 
at with tremendous seriousness, and I feel under the most 
profound obligation to do what I can to get this case squarely 
before the country for them. While I have not been very 
well, I have talked for a good while and I would appreciate it 
if | might go on to-morrow. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 26 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
18, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 17, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for every great soul 
who has climbed the heights, caught a vision, evolved a truth, 
made a discovery, invented a machine, a device, caused two 
blades of grass to grow where one grew, wrote a book, a poem, a 
song, painted a picture, carved a statue, reared an altar to his 
God, founded a hospital, a school, a college, or gave greater 
freedom of thought and action to mankind. So may it be ovr 
desire and our good fortune. And Thine be the praise forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterd:y even- 
ing the matter before the House was the resolution (H. Res. 
172) of the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Henry], and the im- 
mediate matter was the motion of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi {Mr. Sisson] to refer that resolution to the Committee 
on Rules. The immediate matter is to take a vote on that 
motion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that 
it is not my wish to take snap judgment or to make any tech- 
nical contention about the pussage of the resolution now pend- 
ing as introduced by me on yesterday, but there are a few 
plain statements I desire to make to the membership of this 
House in order that the case may be thoroughly understood. 
About a week ago the House adopted a resolution providing 
for the investigation of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
commonly known as the Sugar Trust. In that resolution 
there was a provision for the House to elect a committee of 
nine members. For satisfactory reasons the election of the 
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committee has been postponed from the day of the adoption 
of the resolution until yesterday, when there was offered the 
resolution nominating the nine Members to constitute the com- 
mittee, five from this side of the House and four from the 
other side. At the outset let me say that I assume all respon- 
sibility for nominating the five Members from this side of the 
House. I did not say yesterday, nor will I say to-day, that the 
Committee on Rules made the selection of the Democratic or 
the Republican members of the committee. 

The Committee on Rules did not, neither did the Democratic 
nor the Republican membership, nor did any subcommittee of 
the Democrats or the Republicans, make the selections. There- 
fore I make the candid statement to the House that as a Rep- 
resentative from the eleventh congressional district of Texas, 
not as the chairman of the Committee on Rules, not as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules, the responsibility of nominat- 
ing these 10 Democratic Members should be charged against me. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I prefer not to yield until later. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have no concealment 
to make from the House or country. This is a great question 
concerning the American people. It is no time to quibble over 
technicalities. The Committee on Rules, by a unanimous vote, 
reported two resolutions—one to investigate the United States 
Steel Corporation and the other to investigate the American 
Sugar Refining Co.—and provided that this House should elect 
the committees provided for in both those resolutions. 

Gentlemen, discard the idea from your minds that this reso- 
lution providing for the election of these Members came from 
the Committee on Rules or from the Democratic Members, for it 
did not come from them, but it came from me as an individual 
Representative, and I consulted as freely as possible many of 
my brethren on this side of the House about the personnel of 
the committee. Obviously it was impossible for me to confer 
with every Democrat, but I did talk with as many as were 
accessible. And I realize that some men who should have been 
consulted were inadvertently overlooked. I always consult 
them when within easy reach of their ear. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STantey] first intro- 
duced his resolution it provided that this select committee 
should be chosen by the Speaker, as all select and conference 
committees are selected. The resolution came to the Com- 
mittee on Rules with a provision in it to the effect that the 
committee should be selected by the Speaker. Let me say to 
you, gentlemen, that the Speaker had a conference with me, 
and stated that for reasons satisfactory to himself he preferred 


the Committee on Rules should so amend the Stanley resolu- | 


tion and provide for the election by the House, and I yielded to 
his wishes. 

I candidly state the facts to the House, and have no apolo- 
gies to make for my course, because it leaves it to the body of 
the membership to elect the committees. If gentlemen are not 
satisfied with the names proposed, they can make suggestions, 
and we can change the names if the new ones are appropriate. 
We will give you a better committee, if one can be found in 
the House. Understand that the Speaker desired to be relieved 
of the responsibility for reasons satisfactory to himself, and, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, I concurred with him 
that we could afford to make the departure in this particular 
case, and it was accordingly and wisely made. 

The Committee on Rules does not wish to arrogate to itself 
any authority, and is not reaching out for it. I am acting as an 
individual, and am simply deferring to the wishes of the 
Speaker. The resolution as adopted on yesterday, as finally in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Kentucky, provides for the elec- 
tion by the House inst-ad of appointment at the hands of the 
Speaker. The first resolution providing for the selection by the 
Speaker was House resolution 139, and read to this effect: 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Members of this House, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, is hereby directed to make an investigation, etc. 

Then when the matter came up the next time before the 
Committee on Rules we acquiesced in the wishes of the Speaker 
and changed the verbiage of the resolution which was reported 
to the House and adopted on yesterday and made it read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of nine members to be elected by the 
House be, and is hereby, directed to make an investigation, etc. 

And the Sugar Trust investigation resolution is fashioned 
exactly after the Steel Trust resolution. Gentlemen, you have 
the case before you. I have no desire to rob the Democratic 
caucus of any rights or powers they have, and let me say to 
you’ when we are pressing forward on matters of great concern 
to the American people let us not halt and quibble over tech- 
nicalities. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Up to the 





present time we have been harmonious, and I am glad to report 
to this side of the House, after a brief journey through certain 
sections of the country, we have the enthusiastic and unqualified 
ee of the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ]} 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
the gentleman a question—— 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I decline to yield for the present. 
Gentlemen, it makes but little difference whether or not I as an 
individual Member from the eleventh district of Texas can 
exercise the poor privilege of nominating these Members to the 
House. It is a small matter to me and of little importance 
whether this House votes me down as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules or as an individual. It is not important what 
may happen to me, and would amount to nothing if I should 
depart from the proceedings here and cease to be a Member, but 
it is of vital importance to the country that the Democrats 
stand together and press forward to redeem their pledges to the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Re- 
iterating, I take the responsibility for suggesting these names. 
If they are not satisfactory, we would be glad to have the sug- 
gestion of the gentlemen; we would be glad for them to submit 
names they prefer for the committee. Let me say as a Repre- 
sentative of my district and party, if I must be exposed to 
unjust criticism, I shall not hesitate to stand in this House 
before the American people and discuss some things as they 

should be discussed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I give warning to the gentlemen if they intend to discuss 
these things, they must reveal their motives and purposes and 
face me here and before the American people. [Applause.] It 
is of small moment whether you vote down these names sub- 
mitted by me as an humble Member, but it does make a vast 
deal of difference as to what you shall do with this investiga- 
tion and the personnel of the committee. They talk about re- 
ferring the names back to the Committee on Rules. They do 
not come from the Committee on Rules; they come from an 
individual. If you refer them back to us, we shall not report 
them. Why should we? They have not been before us. Then 
you may take your own course. 

If you go into a caucus, will you make any better selection 
than we have made? What is objectionable about this matter? 
Are any of you gentlemen dissatisfied with the personnel? If 
so, tell us about it and we will discuss it candidly and will 
make any change if it appears to be right. This committee is 
headed by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and 
appropriately so, because he is the mover of the resolution, 
although he is a member of the Committee on Rules. And then 
we put upon it one more Member, an able gentleman, from the 
State of Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. I suggested him because 
he. is an able, upright, honorable, and capable Representative 
and a first-class lawyer, and we need him to grapple with the 
attorneys and talent that will be employed by the Sugar Trust 
and Steel Trust. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Not now; but in a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just so as to make clear what the gen- 
tleman is saying. The gentleman from Texas makes the siate- 
ment that he in his representative capacity as an individual 
Member proposed these names, but he is continually speaking 
of “we” doing this, or “we” making this change, and “we” 
believing something. Who are the “we” to whom the gentle- 
man refers? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is only an editorial expression. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to be perfectly fair to the geu- 
tleman if he means that he himself would make—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to say to the gentleman 
once and for all that “ we” does not mean the Speaker of the 
House and myself, for the Speaker had nothing to do with 
making this committee, if that is what you are charging. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from New York has not 
intimated in any manner that the Speaker has had anything 
to do with it. I believe that if he had had it would have been 
satisfactory, but to be perfectly fair, when the gentleman from 
Texas speaks of “we” it is not fair te Members who have not 
been let into the secret as to who constitutes the “ we.” 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am glad the gentleman has inter- 
rupted, and if it becomes necessary, which I hope will not be 
the case, I will make the expression “we” peculiarly appro- 
priate when referring to some conferences held between some of 
the New York delegation and myself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gentle- 


Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask 


man that I am not aware of what he refers to. He had no 
conference with me. If he had conferred with me, anything I 
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would have said co him he would be at perfect liberty to dis- 
clese to this House. [Applause.] I am not accustomed to mak- 


ing statements in private that I am unwilling to make on the | crats, to decide a matter ef such tren: 


floor of this House, if they refer to anything in the discharge 
of my duty. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am glad to confirm what the gen- 
tleman: says, and to state that he and I had no conference about 
this matter, and am indeed grieved to think that he stands in 
the way of this investigation, or the personnel of the committee, 
for a single instant by criticizing the method of our selections. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not doing either, and when the 
gentleman will give me time, which I hope he will, I will make 
some statements to show it. But when the gentleman intimates 
in @ colloquy with me that it may be necessary for him to dis- 
elose statements made between him and the members of the New 
York delegation, the only inference could be that I was involved 
in such conference, when neither directly nor indirectly has any 
such conference been held. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Dismiss that from your mind. 
not consult the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nor has anybody who consulted with me 
eonsulted with the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas: I exonerate the gentleman. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, when I drew the gentleman into the matter and now ex- 
enerate him and say that he did not confer with me, directly 
er indirectly, that should suffice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ff do not’ wish to have a personal con- 
troversy with the gentleman, but only one inference could be 
drawn from the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then I withdraw any statement that 
I have made that may be offensive. 

Mr: FITZGERALD. It was not offensive, because nothing 
offends me if it is accurate. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think that is true. The gentleman 
could not afford to be offended if it was accurate. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no personal feeling and it will not 
humiliate me if gentlemen do not agree with me. But suppose 
the House were to refer these nominations back to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The matter has not been there, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules can take no action about the personnel. Sup 
pose you go to the caucus to select your membership. I have 
stated to the House candidly why we changed the verbiage of 
the resolution and relieved the Speaker of the responsibility and 
left the choice to the House. We will take no snap judgment. 
We will not move the previous question—perhaps I would better 
say “TI,” and not “we”—I will not move the previous question 
unless compelled to do so by some emergency. We shall have 
freedom of discussion and amendment, and if there is anybody 
who is not satisfied with the names in this resolution we will 
be glad to consider others and vote on them. Now, I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say just now that this matter had not been taken up and 
considered by the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Does the gentleman mean the per- 
sonnel of the committee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I say yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Then, Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman to this language used by him 
yesterday in debate: 

t, Mr. Speaker, when a majorit 


I did 


Bu - the Committee on Rules—aye, 
—_ member of the Fe aggre oe oul beth Democrats and Repub- 
li that this intion sh @ be ad and the com- 
mittee elected, IT do not oo the sense in submitting it to a caucus 
where we all agreed. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I meant the resolution by that. I 
was speaking in general terms. I believed, and still think, the 
Democrats could stand together and agree upon five members 
of this committee. Altogether there are 55 chairmen of com- 
mittees, and we felt that we could not take many of them. We 
were limited in the selection of the personnel, beeause it was 
hard to find Members who are not already preoceupied. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, just a moment. The gentle- 
man contends now that he meant to say yesterday and now 
says that he himself is responsible for these committee selec- 
tions, 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. And I say now what f said yesterday. 
. MARTIN of Colorado. That he—the gentleman from 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has repeatedly 
stated to this House and reiterated the statement that this is 
us nee to the American people. 
matter of such tremendous importance to the 
oes not the gentleman think that it is just a 
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little important, the make-up and sele 


ction of this committee? 
Does the gentleman feel adequate 


in himself, out ef 227 Demo- 
ndous importance to the , 
people of the country? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; and the House is now electing, 
by its own will and act, the members of the committee. I 
merely suggested the names, and now suggest to the gentleman 
that if he is not satisfied with the personnel per! 
arrange it to suit him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have not stated, Mr. 
that I was not satisfied with the personne! of this committee. 
I do not know whether I am satisfied or not. I have not had 
an opportunity to consider the personnel of this committee. I 
do not know anything about the considerations or motives which 
may have influenced their selection. What I object to is the 
method by which the personnel of this committee has been 
decided upon. 

The gentleman from Texas says these selections are open to 
amendment. The gentleman knows how futile that proposition 
is, and he also knows the utter uselessness of the mere form 
of going about and pulling a list out of his pocket and submit- 
ting it to this and that and the other Member and saying, “ Is 
this list all right? Does it suit you? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I must object, Mr. Speaker, to yield- 
ing to the gentleman further. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman. 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I deny, Mr. Speaker, 
action is satisfactory to the membership of this body. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let us take a sensible view of it. 
When the Ways and Means Committee is to go into conference 
with the Senate on a great tariff bill, a great revenue measure, 
how are the conferees selected? Are they really, in fact, se- 
lected by the Speaker, as the rule provides shall be the case? 
Every intelligent Member knows that the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee suggests those conferees. The same is 
true with respect to the great Appropriations Committee, headed 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrr- 
ALD]. Frequently, and, I imagine, in almost every instance, the 
chairman of that committee suggests the conferees. So this 
matter is not as important as the gentleman would make it 
appear. Because, forsooth, I have nominated these names to 
the House for election, for your ratification, all this unseemly 
wrangle has occurred. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. [I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman has reiterated that he 
has made the selection. It obscures the issue when he says 
that if the membership of the committee is not satisfactory to 
the membership of the House, as suggested by him, they have a 
remedy. It is a very embarrassing remedy, and that is not the 
question. The question is the method of procedure in nominat- 
ing this committee. Now, what did the gentleman from Texas 
on yesterday mean by this language? [I read from page 1257 of 
the RecorpD: 

Mr. Henry of Texas. Mr. Speaker, just a word. 
Committee on Rules, I desire to say that the responsibility was put on 
that committee. We have not arrogated to ourselves any authority. 
We understand how jealous, and rightly so, Members have been of their 
prerogatives as Representatives in this House. We are not trying to 
dictate to the Democraey or the membership of this House, but here 
was the responsibility coming up that could be solved by your committee. 
Now, how much better off would you be if you submitted it to some 
ether committee and let them pass on it? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from Missouri is too 
good a lawyer to want to hold me to a strict technical con- 
struction of the language. When I[ made that statement I 
spoke the truth, and was speaking in general] terms of the reso- 
lutions and make-up of the membership of the committee. ‘The 
resolutions came from the Committee on Rules and somebody 
had to take the responsibility of suggesting names, and as an 
humble member I have done so. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In view of that equivocal language I 
wished the gentleman to clear up the situation so that the 
House could know what he meant. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield 
further. I do not admit that the language is equivocal! or 
needs clearing up. I stand now as on yesterday. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yiecid for 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. After the adoption of the resolution, which 
provides that the committee should be elected by the House, 
would not the ordinary course have been for the matter to be 


laps we can 
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As chairman of the 
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brought to the attention of the House by the chairman of the 
majority caucus in a motion to elect? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It would be in regard to the stand- 
ing committees. Undoubtedly the gentleman is correct, but 
here is where we varied the rule in reference to the select 
committees. 5 

Mr. KENDALL. What is the distinction between this com- 
mitiee and the standing committee which authorizes a private 
Member of the House to propose the names of the committee? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think that can be made so plain 
that the gentleman will understand it. Of course, if it had 
been a standing committee the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpDERWooD] would have made the nomination, but where we 
had a resolution under consideration, that changed the rule 
to a certain extent which provided that the Speaker should 
appoint the select and conference committees, and thus re- 
quired the House to elect this committee, as it did the Ballinger- 
Pinchot committee, it was thought perhaps we could solve the 
problem if some Member in his individual capacity should sug- 
gest the names to the House of Representatives. If you go 
before the caucus, somebody must offer names to the caucus. 
If you come to the House, some one must present them here. 
We suggested the names of the Members to investigate the 
Steel Trust and not a murmur to the proceeding was heard. 
They were elected by unanimous vote; but all of a sudden some 
gentleman concludes that he has been overlooked and becomes 
antagonistic. 

I regret not being able to confer with every Democratic Mem- 
ber, and again repeat that those who believe they can select a 
better committee by committing it to the Rules Committee, 
where it will sleep if you do it, or those who think it should 
be presented to a Democratic caucus, can vote this resolution 
down. And you will see how much better it will be and whether 
this controversy will avail anything. You are not making any 
better progress. 

So far as I am concerned, it will not embarrass me what- 
ever you do, for, in my individual capacity, I intend to keep 
faith with the American people, and, if it lies within my power, 
to maintain harmony in the Democratic Party, going forward 
to that greater victory awaiting us in 1912. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, but first will yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson] for a question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. How much time has the gentleman from Texas 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 25 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas occupied a half or 
three-quarters of an hour yesterday. Is he now, in taking the 
floor, entitled to another hour because it is a different day? 

The SPEAKER. Not because it is a different day, but be- 
cause it is a different proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to suggest this, 
that before adjournment last evening the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Henry] yielded the floor for a motion to commit this reso- 
lution, but taking the floor this morning he is entitled to an 
hour, nobody having protested his right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but does the Chair rule now that 
if the gentleman from Texas again yields the floor to other 
gentlemen, he can then take the floor and be entitled to another 
hour? 

The SPEAKER. The Ohair rules this, that the original 
proposition which started this debate was the resolution nomi- 
nating nine members of this committee, and the gentleman from 
Texas had an hour. Just about the time that hour was expir- 
ing the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] made a motion 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules, when the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ropprenrery] raised the point of 
no quorum. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] 
then moved that the House adjourn, and the House did adjourn. 
So that the matter which came up first was the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi to refer this original resolution to 
the Commitee on Rules, and the gentleman from Texas, or any 
other gentleman who rose and addressed the Chair, had a right 
to an hour. The gentleman from Texas happened to be the first 
man up. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair will pardon me, but the gentleman 
from Texas occupied a considerable time on yesterday after the 
motion was made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srseon]. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair stated, there was a kind of 
interlocutory performance among seyeral gentleman down there. 
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Nobody made a speech. There were suggestions bandied back 
and forth. . 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas had the floor for a 
considerable time, but if the Chair has no record of it, I have 
no desire to press the matter. I thought possibly the Chair 
had a record of the time that he occupied on yesterday after the 
motion was made by the gentleman from Mississippi. At the 
proper time, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois at the proper time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. RicHarpson] for a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask this ques- 
tion: In the first place, I will state, as the Recorp shows, that 
I was one of those Members who favored yesterday afternoon 
immediate action or ratification of the names that the gentle- 
man from Texas proposed—not because I believed that he or 
his Committee on Rules had the authority to make the nomi- 
nations, but because I thought it would get our party out of 
the very embarrassing position in which we found ourselves, 
Now, the gentleman has thrown other features this morning 
into the discussion upon this matter, to wit: He has indicated 
that in the near future, if gentlemen who were opposing him 
yesterday prosecute that matter, that he will reveal matters in 
this House that he had not referred to fully and entirely. Now, 
I certainly am perfectly honest in my desire for information, 
for I am not aware of any connivance or arrangement or any 
recognized division for selfish ends on this side of the House. 
I frankly state that I am not among those Members consulted 
by the gentleman from Texas about the names submitted by 
him. Nor do I take any exception to his course, but I respect- 
fully ask him to let me know, as a supporter on his side of the 
question, what he means by the intimations he has thrown out. 
Is there any clique, is there any prearrangement or attempt 
this way, is there any agreement among the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this side, or any number of them, for certain selfish 
purposes, as the gentleman indicates there is, and who leads 
such a movement? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will answer that, and say no; but 
when I deem it necessary and appropriate, if we reach that 
stage, I will say whatever I think should be said. I am keeping 
nothing from Members here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman certainly is. Why did 
you deem it necessary and appropriate at this time to refer 
to it? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will say that there is no clique. I 
said what I thought I ought to have said, and I measured my 
words when I made the statement. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then, I think, to be perfectly frank, that 
the gentleman ought to tell us what it is. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp]. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. How is the question before the House 
at this time, the resolution and the motion—as a matter of 
privilege or as a privileged resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It is before the House as a privileged reso- 
lution affecting the organization of the House, not as coming 
from the Committee on Rules especially, but it is a matter 
affecting the organization of the House, and the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] to refer it is a sub- 
sidiary motion affecting the resolution itself. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is a motion to strike out a name and insert 
one in order previous to a vote upon the motion to refer? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. If the motion to 
refer should be voted down, then any gentleman on the floor 
in the present situation has a right to offer to amend this 
original resolution by striking out any name and substituting 
another, or by striking out all of the names and substituting 
others. That is true until some gentleman moves the previous 
question and the previous question is ordered. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to preface the few 
observations which I shall make on this moiton by stating to 
the House the very high esteem with which I regard the gentle- 
man from Texas, who has moved the selection of the committee 
authorized by the resolution known as the Sugar Trust in- 
vestigation resolution. Nor do I want to appear here as object- 
ing to any of the gentlemen who have been named by the gentle- 
man from Texas on that committee. My objection to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Texas goes deeper than the ques- 
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| 
tion of the individuals or the gentlemen whose names appear 
in the resolution. The investigation of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. is one that strikes a popular chord throughout the 
country ; in fact, we have it from the authority of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules that on the Rules Committee there 
is no opposition to this investigation. 

It is, however, necessary, in order to obtain that evidence 
which will prove or disprove the common belief throughout 
the country regarding this corporation, that the investigation | 
should be thorough, complete, and managed by men who under- 
stand the methods pursued by this corporation. The gentleman 
from Texas assumes the responsibility, as I understand, for the 
selection of five members of that committee. He does not 
state who selected the other four. Perhaps if the gentleman | 
from Illinois, the leader of the minority on the floor, were asked 
the question he might be able to enlighten the House as to who 
selected the other four. In the selection of this committee I 
find that there are at least five members of that committee 
from States producing beet sugar. I find no one on that com- | 
mittee from either the State which I in part have the honor 
to represent and the State which in part the gentleman from 
Texas himself represents, the two States which are producing | 
fully one-third of the entire American output of sugar. I) 
would like to know if gentlemen, no matter how well posted | 
they may be in regard to the process of producing _' 


in the beet States and the process developed in the dis- 
position of the output of the best sugar factories in the West, 
are qualified entirely to investigate the workings of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. toward the people of Louisiana and 
Texas in the disposition of the crops of those two great States. 
And yet the production of sugar from cane in this country, one- 
third of the entire production, is from the States of Louisiana 
and Texas. No one is placed on this committee to represent 
that interest. The American Sugar Refining Co., if not guilty 
of any other charge, is certainly guilty of the charge of con- 
trolling the market of sugar in both Louisiana and Texas, and 
yet when they come to form this committee, pursuing a system | 
of incognito statesmanship where ne one is responsible for the 
selection of the members, instead of placing the duty upon the | 
Speaker of the House, a list is handed to the House, no one | 
wishes to question the personnel of the names suggested, no 
one is given an opportunity to ascertain just what qualifications 
the gentlemen suggested possess, but all at once the resolution 
presented is within a short while passed by the House—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I have just a minute more? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield the gentleman one minute 
additional. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for one 
minute. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should say, Mr. Speaker, without 
criticizing the position of the gentleman from Texas, that this 
resolution should be sent to the Ways and Means Committee 
primarily, or I should say, in right, it should be turned over 
to the Speaker himself that he might investigate the matter 
and make the proper assignments in order that something like 
results may come from this investigation. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] But if the Speaker is unwilling to assume | 
the responsibility of the great office which he occupies [ap- 
plause of the Republican side], then, I say, the matter should 
be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means that hereto- | 
fore has selected all the other committees of the House, and 
that committee should look into the matter and report a com- 
mittee qualified in every respect to handle this subject as it 
should be handled if it is not intended to absolutely play 
aah with this resolution. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the House 
yesterday afternoon when the first resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Texas naming nine Members to constitute a 
committee to investigate the steel corporations of the country 
was offered. Had I been I would have made the same objec- 
tion to the procedure as I afterwards advanced to the naming 
of the members of this committee. I came into the House 
when this resolution was being read, and I then asked ques- 
tions as to how the membership of the committee had been 
selected. I stated that if the procedure were to be followed on 
another occasion the resolution would not go through as easily 
as it appeared yesterday. I have since examined the personnel 
of both committees and, so far as I am concerned, I should say 
in justice to the individuals named that I have not the 
slightest objection to any Member upon either one of them. 
But the objection which I raise, Mr. Speaker, is not to the per- 
sonnel of the committee, but is to the method by which these 
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men were selected, and I wish to speak very frankly, because 
intimations have been made that some attempt was made after 
the first resolution was adopted to halt the investigation of the 
sugar companies. I am particularly interested in the investiga- 
tion of the American Sugar Refining Co. and the other sugar 
The Arbuckles, the largest 
independent refiners in the United States, are located in my 
district. The American Sugar Refining Co., which has in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, from which I come, though not in the 
district which I represent, the plants in which the gross frauds 
against the Government were perpetrated. 

President Taft in his first annual message to Congress, if I 


| be not mistaken, asked that the investigation by Congress of 


these concerns be delayed else by chance it might interfere 
with the administration of justice. After a reasonable time 
had elapsed—I think it was the entire session—I introduced 
a resolution calling upon the President to state what reasons, 
if any, then existed for deferring an investigation of these 
sugar companies. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY], who made a speech on this floor that will not soon 


| be forgotten about these same concerns, will testify that the 


speech was made after some extended conference with myself 
in which I furnished some, if not much, of the information 
used by him at the time. I am anxious to have these concerns 
investigated, because it would seem that a gross miscarriage of 
justice is taking place, and while a number of petty employees 
of these concerns have been convicted and have been given the 
penalty of the law, not a single man of any importance, as I 
can recall, in either one, has been brought to the bar and 
sentenced for gross frauds extending over a number of years 
and which resulted in the voluntary payment of several million 
dollars to the Government. 

Now, that will forestall any disclosure as to my connection 
or interest in any way with this resolution, The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry] misunderstands the entire ground of 
this criticism. 

On two occasions in the last Congress the House provided 
that special committees should be elected. A caucus was held, 
at which Members present were not nominated, but members of 
the caucus voted for whom they pleased on these committees, 
and as a result, in both instances, there being more candidates 
than the number of men to go on the committees, those selected 
by the majority in the caucus were the ones selected by the 
Democrats to represent them upon the committees. If this side 
of the House is to elect its committees, then I am in favor of 
having some sort of election that means an election and not 
a farce and a pretense of an election, by which the gentleman 
from Texas or some other individual, either with or without 
consultation with other Members, can present a resolution nam- 
ing certain individuals to be ratified by the vote of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like a few minutes more time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have promised all 
the time at my disposal. I regret that I can not give the gentle- 
man more time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I regret it, too, because I would like 
to make some reply to statements which bave been made con- 
cerning myself. Of course, unless the gentleman moves the pre- 
vious question—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. F1t1z- 
GERALD] be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have only 10 minutes of the hour 
remaining, but I will help the gentleman to get time, if I can, 
after the 10 minutes is consumed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HuMPHREYS] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzceratp] be permitted to proceed for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I join in the request, 
provided it does not interfere with the time allowed to me under 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it would not do that. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman from 
Henry] had yielded the balance of his time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I agreed to yield it, and the gentle- 
men to whom I yielded it wished to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcerarp] ts rec- 
ognized for an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it was not for the purpose 
either of halting the investigation, which I have been interested 
in for several years, or of quibbling over technicalities, or of 
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interfering with harmony on this side of the House that I ex- 
pressed my opinion upon the method adopted in this matter. I 
understood from the statement of the gentleman from Texas on 
yesterday that it had been believed that the duty had devolved 
upon the Committee on Rules to make these recommendations. 
He states to-day that he assumes the responsibility—and, of | 
eourse, he must—for offering this resolution, and states that | 
he did it as an individual. But if that is the manner in which 
committees of the House are to be elected, I wish to call the | 
attention of the House at this time to what may be the result. | 

Assume that some other special committee is created and | 
provision is made that it shall be elected by the House. Noth- 
ing can prevent the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or 
some one else on that side of the House from selecting a com- 
mittee, selecting the members from this side of the House, 
members whom he believes will not be objected to, and could 
not be criticized, and could not be objected to without a great 
injustice being done to them, then selecting the members of the 
minority, and then offering the resolution naming such indi- | 
viduals as a privileged resolution, saying that the purpose was | 
to permit the House to elect the committee, and if anyone were 
dissatisfied with the personnel they could substitute other 
names for those suggested by him. 

The committee would im that case probably be elected by the 
House in form, but in effect it would be selected by the 
minority leader of this House. Instead of having an election 
of committees we would, because of the peculiar condition that 
would exist, turn over to the minority or to some free lance 
the selection of the committees, on the pretext that it was 
being done by an election by the House. S 

I am too much imterested in the success of the Democratic 
Party in this House and in the country to see such a plan 
initiated. 

Se far as this committee is concerned, I wish simply to 





say this: I have no objection to any member upon it. I have 
no objection to any member upon the other committee, and 
I should say, further, that no Member on this side of the 
House, either from the New York delegation or from any 
other delegation, conferred with the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Henry] on my behalf or after a conference with me as 
to who should be placed wpon either one of these committees. 
I knew nothing about any movement to select them until I 
heard the resolution read at the Clerk’s desk, and I hope that 
may satisfy those who may perhaps think there is some 
peculiar or undisclosed or mysterious reason for my statement 
in connection with this resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to say to the gentleman from 
New York, once for all, that I exonerate him completely. He 
did not talk to me, directly or indirectly, about this resolution 
or about the personnel of the committee, and I have no desire 
to cast any aspersion upon him. I want the gentleman to under- 
stand that. I do not impugn his motives, and the only regret 
I have, and here express, is that he could not see his way clear 
to support this resolution and agree to the personnel of the 
committee. I was regretting that. I did not mean to reflect on 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know the gentleman did not intend 
to do so, but the language he employed was very unfortunate. 
I have not said at any time that I opposed or desired to oppose 
or proposed to oppose the resolution or to interfere or to attempt 
to interfere with the personnel of the committee. I think it 
highly important now to the Members named in that resolution 
that they should be elected by the House, lest an unfortunate 
misunderstanding should go out to the country regarding them. 

And I wish to say, not only for that reason but because I 
believe the Members are well qualified for the work and fitted 
for it, that there is no objection to them. I shall vote to adopt 
the resolution rather than send it to the Committee on Rules. 

But I do not wish to have the fact lost sight of that the 
method pursued is, in my opinion, indefensible, however meri- 
torious it may appear to others, and I sincerely trust that such 
a method will net be followed in the future, because if it 
should be, regardless of those named in the resolution, whether 
they be properly equipped or not, or regardless of the source 
from which it comes, I shall not vote for the men named in 
the resolution presented under such circumstances. 

And let me suy to the gentleman from Texas that his posi- 
tion will hardly square with what we are attempting to do. 
He says that as the Representative of the eleventh district of 
Texas he nominates these men to the House; but when the 
late Speaker was Speaker of the House, as Representative of 
the eighteenth Illinois district, he nominated committees to the 
House; the House then had the same right, under the rules, 
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by resolution to have substituted other names for the com- 
mittees named by him. 

If we are to have committees elected by the House, if this 
side of the House is to follow that method, then one of two 
things should be done, either opportunity should be given for 
men in the Democratic caucus to express preferences without 
directly antagonizing some individual Member for membership 
on the committees, or the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
members of which under the Democratic caucus rules are pro- 
hibited from serving upon any other committee, should act as a 
nominating committee. If that be done, it will save much con- 
troversy and much contention and much unnecessary discussion 
and will conduce very much to the success and harmony of the 
party in the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I presume that the same objec- 
tion would have been made to the Steel Trust resolution that 
was made to this resolution, and I desire that the Recorp 
shall show the exact circumstances under which I became 
aware of the fact that the Steel Trust resolution was being 
considered. 

The Committee of the Whole House had arisen, the Speaker 
had taken the chair, and the report had been made, and a 
majority of the Members, or a great number of the Members, 
had their hats in hand, expecting the House to immediately 
adjourn. I had started out of the door when I heard a reso- 
lution being read, and I stopped at the rail and listened and 
then came back and sat down, and before I realized exactly 
what had happened the Steel Trust resolution had passed. 

Now, I asked on yesterday that at the proper time unani- 
mous consent be granted that the nomination of this commit- 
tee be referred to the Ways and Means Committee. That 
would be the regular course to be pursued. But the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. UnpERwoop], for 
personal reasons, did not want that resolution referred to that 
committee. But that resolution is now out of the way. I do 
not presume that unanimous consent would be granted to vacate 
that order and let it go in the regular way. 

I want to take this occasion to say that there is not a man 
in the House for whom I have a higher regard than the gen- 
tleman from Texas, chairman of the Rules Committee. I be- 
lieve he is as patriotic as he is able and strong. Every single 
member on both of these committees is entirely satisfactory 
to me; but we ought to have some rule, some orderly procedure 
adopted, so that Members may know that when a certain com- 
mittee is suggested to the House somebody has to take the 
responsibility of naming it. 

Now, the Speaker, under the rules, may nominate the com- 
mittees except the regular standing committees of the House, 
but if the Speaker does not name the committees the logical 
interpretation of the rule would be that it should go to the 
Ways and Means Committee. It would be infinitely better to 
let the Speaker of the House appoint the committees under the 
old, régime than to have a man come in and suggest the names 
without anybody assuming the responsibility of nominating the 
committee on motion in this House. [Applause.] 

Now, it is the principle involved in this question that I ob- 
ject to. I myself was in favor of taking out of the hands of 
the Speaker the power of appointing the committees. That was 
done by the Democratic Party, and it has worked with marvel- 
ous success and has been approved of generally by the country. 
I do not want to make this magnificent stride in the right direc- 
tion ridiculous by a proceeding of this kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, since the Steel Trust resolution is out of 
the way, and in view of the statement made by the chairman 
of the Rules Committee that if this resolution is referred to his 
committee they would have nothing to do with it, I am com- 
pelled to change my motion and ask that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that an amendment would be in order to that effect. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi has 
not the floor to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi a question. 

The SPBAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is it in order for the gentleman from 
Mississippi to withdraw his motion of yesterday without unani- 
mous consent? 
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The SPEAKER. The motion could be withdrawn in the Mr. MANN. 


What I move to do is to strike out and insert. 
House. The motion of the gentleman from Mississippi, as I understand, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Without objection? is to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules. I move 


The SPEAKER. In the House he has the right to withdraw | to strike out the words “the Committee on Rules” and insert 
his motion or amendment before it is voted on. “a select committee of 15 Members.” 


Mr. RICHARDSON. And no Member has a right to make an The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the motion. The 
objection to it? motion is to strike out the words “ Rules Committee” or “ Com- 
The SPEAKER. No. | mittee on Rules,” whichever it is, in the motion, and to refer 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I heard the chairman of | it to a select committee of 15. 


the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from Ala- Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
bama [Mr. UNDERWooD], yesterday say that it would embarrass | question. 
him to refer this question to that committee, and I know it The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
would, and I do not think it is right to refer it to the Committee | the gentleman from Virginia? 
on Ways and Means. Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mr. CARLIN. How does the gentleman propose to select the 
Alabama that nobody has made a motion to refer it to the Com- | committee? 
mittee on Ways and Means, but the trouble about it all is that Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Virginia, who is or ought 


ee ne ee has expired. to be a member of the Committee on Rules, had studied the 


“yon rules as carefully as he studies most questions he would have 
The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Alabama has | recalled the fact that the rules provide that select committees 

none. The gentleman from Texas has five minutes. | should be appointed by the Speaker unless otherwise ordered 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield those five min- 


| by the House. 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHaAcKLEForD]. [Ap- | v EL 


piueee:} | Mr. CARLIN. I was familiar with the fact, but I wanted to 
. | get it before the House. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I regret very sincerely 5 Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Virginia had contained 
that such a situation as now confronts us has arisen. I could | his soul in patience for a moment it would not have required 
not let it go by without protest when presented on yesterday. I | the efforts of the gentleman from Virginia to get it before the 
believe that this House should be democratic in every particu- | pouse. 
lar. I believe that in making up its committees the Demo- Mr. SISSON. I would like to ask the Speaker if I at this 
cratic caucus ought to name the Democratic members and | moment could be permitted to withdraw my motion? 
the Republican caucus the Republican members of the com- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor, 
mittees. I believe that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the gentleman asking 
MANN] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] would be | ynanimous consent—— 
as competent as any other two gentlemen to perform those | Mr. SISSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
a + ee ay but in my opinion the membership of the | gent ; 

ouse itself ought to have done these things. I think it was ANN : ed » losing the floor 
a mistake, but there was a little heat in the matter yesterday. oo ae ag ere tren tegyeapeten Lae Se pote 
It struck some of our ideals a little suddenly. It aroused our The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unant- 
antagonism against an old order of things that we thought we wid ecahent te nathan his onatian aT Por oo : 
had whipped out of existence, and we spoke somewhat sud- ‘<a E : tl omer es 
denly. I have been looking over the names that have been pre-| Mr. BROUSSARD and Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I object. 
sented, and I want to say now that I had no personal objec- Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
tien to any of those that were proposed on this committee as | that the gentleman has the absolute right to withdraw his 
members of the committee. They are good, true, stalwart | ™0otion. cite a. bee 
Democrats [applause on the Democratic side], ready to do their The SPEAKER. But the gentleman asked unanimous con- 
part and support the policies of their party and work out the | Sent to withdraw it. 
welfare of the country. I believe that the gentleman from Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I thought the Speaker gave me 
Texas {[Mr. Henry] made a mistake, but since it has gone so | the information that it required unanimous consent. I ask 
far I believe that it were better that we should say to him, | to withdraw my motion if I can do so. I desire to withdraw 
“Go thy way and sin no more,” and we will elect this com- | the motion. 
mittee this time. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I be- | Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make this par- 
lieve the gentleman from Texas to be a patriotic Member of this | liamentary suggestion, and that is that the gentleman from 
House, the equal of any here, and that he realizes as fully as | Mississippi has no power over his motion now since there 
I do that he committed an error. I believe that he is a good | is an amendment on the motion which is pending before the 
and true man, and that he inadvertently fell into this pitfall, | House. 
and I would ask my friend from Mississippi not to press his| Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
motion to recommit, but to let us all close up this incident now | tion of the Chair to a rule that is right in point, page 377 of 
and elect this committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] | the Manual, where the statement is made that “a motion may 
Let it go on and perform its service, and let us, by the light of | pe withdrawn although an amendment may have been offered 
experience, in the future avoid such errors. and may be pending.” ‘The reference is to section 5347, volume 

Mr. Speaker, I take the liberty to say this because for many | 5, finds’ Precedents. 
years I have been an advocate on this floor—sometimes I The SPEAKER. The House will be in order while the 
was very lonesome, because I had no support—against a pol- | Clerk reads a section from Hinds’ Parliamentary Precedents. 
icy of one-man power. I believe that the gentleman from The Clerk read as follows: . 
Texas [Mr. Henry] is of the opinion that there ought to be no 








A motion may be withdrawn in the House although an amendinent 
one-man power, but in the haste to get up these committees, in | ¢o “jt may have been offered and may be pending. On April 14, 1892, 
the fear that there might arise some friction, he fell inte the | Mr. Julius C. Burrows, of Michigan, moved that there be omitted 


pitfall to which I have referred; and I am sure he recognizes from the CONGRESSIONAL, , Reconp the epephers of a aa entitled 
“ i. re —— whie ne een corporate the e- 
that as clearly as do I. I know he is as anxious to serve the |) she“? Mr. William Stone of Kentucky.» a 
party and the country as am I, and I would respectfully ask Mr. George W. Fithian, of Illinois, moved to amend the motion by 
the gentleman from Mississippi to withdraw his motion. Let | striking out from the Recogp a certain letter published in a speech of Mr. 


: : | J. P.’ Dolliver, of Iowa. 
us elect this committee, and then let us see to it that this thing |“'Mr. Burrows then withdrew his motion, to which withdrawal Mr. 
does not happen again. [Applause on the Democratic side.) | Fithian objected, and submitted the question or order whether the 


i resolution could be withdrawn without the consent of the House, pend- 
— I beg the gentleman from Mississippi, a us not aaeey Chis | erie ocion to amend. 
ng any further now. There are some other matters that we The Speaker held that the mover could withdraw the resolution, 
want to deal with, and let us elect this committee, because they | there having been no amendment adopted or decision thereon. 
are good men, and especially do not make the motion to refer it 





SP <ER. T g Mississ vithdraws 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. iamneie er The gentleman from Mississippi withdraws 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. N ‘ hic sont ts 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the pending mo- iceneeenas Speaker, I offer a motion, which I send to 

king . “ ” - . 

tion by atri out the words “* the Committee on Rules” and The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a motion, 
inserting “a select committee of 15 Members. which the Clerk will report. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. The Clerk read as follows: 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


Mr. MANN moves to recommit the resolution to a select committee of 
ts”? MANN moves to commit the resolution to a select committee of 15 9 


ee ee nll 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
upon that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman need not reserve it. 
He may make it. Let the gentleman make his point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not want to dispose of it until I 
hear what the gentleman says. 

Mr. MANN. I prefer to have the gentieman make the point 
of order. The gentleman can not reserve his point of order 
unless it be by unanimous consent. The gentleman may make 
his point if he has one. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not press the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Dllinois [Mr. Mann] 
is entitled to one hour. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. MANN. I was not in favor of referring this resolution | 
to the Committee on Rules nor would I be in favor of referring | 


it to the Committee on Ways and Means. Three of the gentle- 
men named in the resolution belonged to the Committee on 
Rules, and at least one of the gentlemen named is a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. I think perhaps no 
one takes exception, so far as I know, to the membership of 
the committee. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
stated that the Republican members of the committee were 
suggested by myself. That is correct. I did not know what 
method might be pursued in the selection of this committee 
when it was first provided for. I did not know 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend? The House 
will be in order. Members have a right to hear what is said 
on an important question like this. Those desiring to converse 
will please retire to the cloakrooms. 

Mr. MANN. I-take it, Mr. Speaker, that the confusion on 


that side of the House comes because gentlemen are endeavor- | 
ing to ascertain by conversation and consultation between them- 
selves whether they better vote for or against the motion | 


which I have offered. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘That does not require any consultation, | 


discussion, or consideration on this side of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Very few things receive consideration on that | 


side of the House, in so far as we are informed in the House. 


What consideration may be received in caucus no one on this | 


side of the House is able to say. Now, Mr. Speaker, I did sug- 


gest to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] the minority | 


members of this and the steel-investigating committee. When 
the committees were first provided for and resolutions were 
introdweed, I said to gentlemen privately on that side of the 
House that I thought these committees ought to be appointed 
by the Speaker. When the resolution for the sugar investigation 
was passed, the matter was suggested as to whether the so- 
calied minority leader on this side of the House had the right 
to even suggest the names of the minority members. I did not 
assume that the minority leader had the right to name members 
of any committee. I took the liberty of suggesting and recom- 
mending to the gentleman from Texas, at his request, names of 
Republican Members as minority members of this committee, 
feeling that, at least, I had the equal right with any Mem- 
ber of the House to make a presentation which any Member of 
the House has. And it is fair to state that the resolution pro- 
viding for the election of these committees passed this House 
more than a week ago: I do not know who is authorized to call 
a caucus of the Democratic side of the House, but if speed was 
intended, and an investigation was intended, even on that side 
of the House, some gentleman has been derelict in duty in not 
having had a Democratic caucus called after a week’s time had 
elasped without the selection of a committee. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this question is a question for precedents. 
I do not believe it is advisable or desirable to name select com- 
mittees by any gentleman in the House arising on the floor and 
offering a resolution which shall be agreed to as a matter of 
form by the House itself. Of course, the resolution is privi- 
leged. Any Member within a week’s time has had the right at 
any time when the House is in session to offer a resolution sug- 
gesting or nominating the members of this committee. But some 
procedure ought to be agreed upon for the selection in advance 
of election of these committees. Some precedent ought to be 
established so that Members of the House, on both sides of the 
House, may know whom to consult and to whom they may sug- 
gest Members for commitees or opposition to Members named 
on conunittees. 

It seems to me that the proper course to pursue when a reso- 
lution naming a committee is offered in the House, would be 
that it may be referred, where a special committee is provided 
for, to a select committee to be named by the Speaker. ‘The 
original propaganda in reference to the appointment of com- 
mittees by a committee never contemplated that committees 
should be selected by caucuses. It contemplated that a com- 
mittee on committees might be selected by the House in some 
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manner representing both sides of the House, where both sides 
of the House might consider the membership of committees 
and bring the proposed membership before the House for ap- 
proval. Everyone knows that the ideal method of selecting 
committees is not by caucus action. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Illinois has just deplored 
| the fact that no precedent has been established for cases of 
this kind. 
| Mr. MANN, I have deplored no such fact at all. I have not 
spoken of it. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman spoke more than once of the 
wisdom or the necessity of having a precedent established, and 
the gentleman now speaks of the necessity of having a select 
committee to which this resolution might be referred. 

Mr. MANN. Exactly. 

Mr. COOPER. Now, let me ask the gentleman whether we 
| did not create a precedent in a case on all fours with this one 
when the resolution came up for the appointment of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot committee, and the House decided that that com- 
mittee should be elected by the House? When the House so 
decided, the Republican majority promptly called a caucus. So 
did the Democratic minority. No one was more active in the 
caucus of the Republican majority than was the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, now the leader of the minority. That 
was a precedent which the gentleman knew about. That was a 
precedent which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] also 
knew about. The gentleman from Texas said he consulted with 
certain Members on his side of the House 

«Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. COOPER. He says “we agreed” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. And then he says he came over to this side 
and consulted with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
as to the minority membership. The gentleman from Illinois 
suggested the names of the men from the minority to go on 
this committee. There was no caucus. 

The precedent about which the gentleman from Illinois was 
fully informed was deliberately overlooked, disregarded, vio- 
lated by both the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman 
from Illinois. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the precedent cited by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is, I think, fairly in point with consider- 
able force. However, the rules of the House have now pro- 
vided a different method of selecting committees from the 
method formerly provided by the rules, and I say again that I 
think it is now quite important that we establish a precedent 
for the selection of committees under the rules. 

So far as the action taken by myself is concerned, as the 
minority leader, I have no apologies to make for that. At the 
caucus—which unfortunately was not attended by my distin- 
guished friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr]—I was given 
authority to select the membership of committees, so far as 
recommendations were concerned from the minority side. 
And yet I should have preferred in this case, as in other cases, 
that the members of committees might be selected either by 
caucus or by the method which I have now proposed, namely, 
that they shall be passed upon by a select committee of the 
House, composed both of the majority and the minority. 

I would have been quite content to have let the Speaker 
name these special committees. I have more confidence in the 
Speaker than the gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
House have. I am willing to let the Speaker name the minor- 
ity members of the committees, believing that he will deal 
fairly. But the majority of this House—the Democratic 
side—do not have enough confidence in the Speaker to even let 
him name the Democratic members of the committees. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I am willing now to let this resolution and the names go to 
a select committee named by the Speaker of the House. Why, 
is it possible that the Democratic Members of the House dis- 
trust the man whom we all honor-as Speaker of the House, 
the man who is Speaker of the House as to both sides of the 
House, the man whom the Democratic side have honored by 
presenting him and electing him as Speaker, whom the country 
is now favorably considering as candidate for President? 
[Prolonged applause and cheers.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party can make no better 
selection for its candidate than the present Speaker of this 
House. [Applause.] But is it possible that the Democratic 
side of the House that is in favor of the election and selection 
of our Speaker as President, where he will have the appoint- 
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ment of the great administrative forces of the Government, 
are not proud encugh of him to let him select a committee 
which will pass upon the members of a committee of investi- 
gation? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I suggest to the gentleman from 
Illinois that there is one important distinction between the two 
propositions, from the fact that the Speaker has stated that he | 
did not want to appoint the committee, whereas he has not said | 
he would not accept a nomination for President. [Laughter | 
and applause.) 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker has not said that he will accept | 
the Democratic nomination for President, but no one who knows | 
him believes that he ever shirks a responsibility that is placed | 
upon him. [Laughter and appiause.} Do you think that if the | 
House should authorize him to name the committee that he will | 
shirk that responsibility? He has more courage and bravery | 
than the whole balance of you on this question. [Laughter and 
applause. ] ' 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Llinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois think it probable that when the Speaker is elected Presi- | 
dent of the United States he will confer with a committee as to 
the selection of the members of his Cabinet and other officers 
of the Government whom he will have to appoint? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is probable that he will ever be 
elected President. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. MURRAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Are we justified, Mr. Speaker, in taking the 
declaration of the gentleman from Illinois as an announcement 
of his own candidacy? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer that question. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, we have entered upon an era 


of investigation. Numerous resolutions are pending in the 
House for the appointment of investigating committees. It is 


idle to say that every time there is a vacancy on a standing 
committee or a proposed appointment of a special committee a 
caucus shall be called of both sides of this House for the pur- 
pose of determining the membership of those committees. In a 
short time it would be impossible to ‘obtain anything more than 
a bare quorum of a caucus. 

But if the committee were to be appointed by the Speaker, it 
would be after every Member of the House had the right and 
the opportunity to talk with the Speaker about the membership 
of that committee, and the committee appointed by the com- 
mittee to pass upon the committee to be elected by the House 
would protect, it seems to me, every position which has been 
taken by the most advanced theorist on the subject of the 
election of committees. 

I think that the proper method is to say that any gentleman 
of the House at any time may offer a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of the special committee which has been provided for 
by the House and have that resolution referred to a special 
committee, if the House is not willing in the first instance. as I 
am willing, to trust the appointment of the original committee 
to the Speaker. But gentlemen having commenced the plan of 
electing committees by the House have been tender on the 
subject. They know very well that the caucus selection of 
committees by the Democratic side of the House was only made 
possible without a row by unfairly increasing the membership 
of the big committees and taking the increase for themselves. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from [Illinois 
spoke of the fact that I did not attend a caucus called by Re- 
publicans at the opening of this session. 

Mr. MANN. I did not do it invidiously. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly not. I understand that. Mr. | 
Speaker, I did not attend that caucus because I anticipated that, | 
among other things, it might take some such action as that nar- | 
rated by the gentleman from Illinois, to wit, conferring upon him | 
the power to select the Representatives from this side of the 
House on select committees. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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| it was during the last Congress asserted on this floor tha 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I would like to ask why the gentleman did 
not attend that caucus to determine whether or net he might 
not, with others present in that caucus, have pewer to take 
some other action? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman comes from Penn- 
sylvia, and I can well understand why the sacredness of a 
caucus appeals to him. [Laughter and applause.}] I will, with 
pleasure, answer his question. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a fundamental difference between a 
caucus and a conference. Ata meeting called as a caucus those 
in attendance are considered as pledging themselves in advance 
to abide by the decision of the caucus majority, whatever that 
may be, and at the risk, if disobedient, of being branded as a 
violator of plighted faith and a party “bolter.”. But this i 
true of a conference, a meeting which Representatives are free 
to attend, with every desire to do what is best for their party, 
but free, also, after it is over, to vote in the House as they 
believe, under their oaths, wil! be best for the ceuntry. 

I will attend a conference and discuss policies, principles, 
and methods with my party associates, and I have no doubt 
that in a very large majority of instances I will vote as the 
majority may decide, but I will not go to a eaucus and be un- 
derstood as absolutely binding myself in advance to vote on the 
floor of the House as a majority of the caucus may dictate, 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Just a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, Mr. Speaker, if my time can be ex- 
tended I will be very glad later to yield. When we had before 
us the famous emergency currency bill—— 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman is talking 
about the other matter, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin declined to 
yield. 

Mr. BOWMAN. 
question—— 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, the gentleman need feel no anxiety about 
my leaving his question. I will answer it, if I can. If I can 
not, I will say so. But I can answer this question. When the 
famous emergency currency bill——- 

Mr. BOWMAN. Oh, you are some distance from the subject 
now. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will be 
in order. The gentleman from Wisconsin declines to yield 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know what the complaint is that the 
gentleman has, Mr. Speaker; but it is serious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question now? 

Mr. COOPER. No; not now for a question. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I might yield for an answer, if the gentleman 
would tell us what ails him. [Laughter.] I will ask the gen- 
tleman please to let me proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, to recur to the emergency currency Dill, for it 
was while that bill was pending that the Republican majority 
deliberately and expressly recognized the difference between a 
caucus and a conference. We heard more than once on this 
floor during the last Congress that certain Members on this side 
of the House violated a caucus decree on that bill, and that that 
was one of the reasons why they were afterwards punished. 
The gentleman who made the speech repeated that statement 
several times. But the fact is that there was no caucus on that 
bill, but only a conference. The resolution presented by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince}, still a Member of the 
House—I have a copy of it—provided in express terms that 
the meeting should not be a caucus and that any Representative 
in attendance upon that conference had the right to reserve to 
himself perfect freedom of action on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes mors 

Mr. COOPER. And so every man present at that Republican 
conference—originally called as a conference and sly 
declared to be a conference by the vote of the meeting itseif 
reserved to himself the right to vote as he thought might be 
best for his party and for the country. And yet, Mr. Spenker, 
that 
meeting was a caucus, and that for not voting in the House as 
the caucus dictated Members had made themselves amenable 
to the power of the Speaker, and for that reason, among others, 
had been by him justly punished. That punishment and the 
reasons assigned for it make clear the difference between a 
caucus and a conference. Men held that to be a cancus, and 
assigned as a reason for the removal of men from conimittees 
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that they must be punished because they had disregarded a 
caucus decree, 

As I have said, I will not pledge myself in advance to vote 
in the House 48 a caucus may dictate. 

Mr. BOWMAN rose. 

Mr. COOPER. One moment, I can not reconcile attendance 
upon a caucus, as so understood, with the oath we all take as 
Representatives : 

You do solemnly swear that you will support and defend the Constt- 
tution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that you will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that you take 
this obligation freely, witheut any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion ; and that to the best of your ability you will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office upon which you are about to 
enter, so help you God 

Think of a man taking an oath like that before God and his 
country, and then pledging himself in advance to vote as the 
caucus tells him to vote—— 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. His conscience may say no, his constituents 
may say no, his better judgment may be outraged, yet the caucus 
Says vote it, and so he votes it. But does he keep his oath 
well and faithfully to discharge the duties of his office? No 
man, not even the gentleman from Pennsylvania, can defend the 
practice. Conferences, not caucuses, should be called for pur- 
poses of deliberation by the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I will state to the gentleman that though 


a new Member of this House I attended that caucus, for | 


information, as I believe a new Member should. I will say 
further that, though a Member from Pennsylvania, I represent 


as independent a district and am as independent a Representa- | 


tive as the gentleman who has spoken. Now, further to the 


question at issue. At that caucus there was a vote taken upon | 


the question at issue, whether or not one Man or a committee 
should select these committees, and though a new Member I 
spoke in favor of the selection of the committees by a com- 
mittee. There was an election taken, and the result was 33 to 
72, as I recall it. There was a number, I am informed, of those 
who call themselves progressives, I believe, who refused to 
attend the conference or caucus or whatever it may have been 
called. That would have made 50 who would have been in 
favor of a more general representation of the people. If those 
men had been present there would have been 50 to 72. There 
might have been some men on the fence who possibly would 
have been influenced to vote for what might be called the more 
progressive feature, if those who would have voted with us had 
been present, and we might then have had an opportunity of 
avoiding this controversy and waste of time which is taken 
up by this controversy. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman misunderstands my position 
entirely. I do not doubt that caucuses sometimes declare for 
what would be best for the country, but I am unwilling abso- 
lutely to bind myself in advance to do what the caucus may 
dictate. 

Frequently the decision of a caucus represents the judgment 
not of a majority, but only of a minority of the whole body. 
Let me give an illustration. Suppose there were only 100 
Members of this House, 51 Republicans and 49 Democrats, 
Suppose that upon some new and important proposition the 
Republicans are divided, 26 in favor and 25 against. Suppose 
that the 49 Democrats also are against. Then, suppose that the 
26 Republicans call a caucus and that all of the Republicans 
attend. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER. I am under great obligations to the gentle- 
man. I will conclude in less time than that, I think. Twenty- 
six Republicans, forming a Republican majority, call a caucus. 
Byvery man attending it is under party rule and binds himself 
in advance to obey the caucus decree. Those 26 dictate how 
the 25 other Republicans shall vote. The 51 go into the House 
of Representatives and overwhelm the 49 Democrats, but it is 
not a majority of the representatives of the people which is 
legislating for the country; it is a small minority of 26 out of 
100. This is legislation by caucus. 

_ Ours is a Government of majorities, under the Constitution 
the laws, but a government by caucus is very frequently 


ted the reason why I did not attend the 
by the genteman from Illinois. The gentle- 
man who called that caucus knew what “caucus” meant, I 
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did not attend it. As a Representative in Congress my duty 
is to the whole country, and I can not consent to surrender my 
individual judgment and my vote to a party caucus. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNnroort]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the motion 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, because I believe of 
the three methods which have been discussed to-day for the 
selection of this committee that proposed by him is preferable. 
The action that we take upon this resolution is important, for, 
in all probability, it will create a precedent to be follewed in 
the future. The three methods which have been proposed are, 
first, the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
nominating this committee, and if that resolution shall be 
adopted in that form we will have the precedent created that 
in the future whenever a committee reports a resolution for 
the creation of a select committee, the chairman of that com- 

| mittee shall have the right and authority to nominate mem- 
| bers of the committee. 
Now, I am opposed to that method, and it seems so clear 
| that that ought not to be the method followed by the House 
|} as to require no argument. We all see readily the embarrass- 
| ment of Members in the House, even though they have the 
right to amend, to offer amendments, unless there shall be a 
| secret ballot, to nominations made by the chairman of any 
committee. 
| The second method is that of the selection by the majority 
and minority caucuses. Mr. Speaker, upon such a resolution 
as this I am opposed to the selection of committees by a caucus 
| of either party. What political question is there involved in 
this resolution? If the Sugar Trust is violating the laws of 
this country, if additional legislation is necessary, are not 
| Republicans as much in favor of that legislation as Democrats 
|}are? What political question is involved? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
| The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 
Mr. LENROOT. I do. 
| Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman think that this specia! 
| committee is so different from other special committees that 
|a different rule shall pertain to the method of selecting its 
| personnel? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say this, that as to a select com- 
| mittee having to do with matters of very great importance to 
| the country, I think it is just as important, if the standing 
| committees are to be elected by the House, that such select 
| committees should also be elected by the House. 
| Mr. SHERLEY. The point I want to bring the gentleman's 
| attention to is this, Is the work of this committee so freed of 
| any partisan bias as to relieve it of any rule that might apply to 
| other committees? Now, I want the gentleman, when he is dif- 
| ferentiating between the various committees, to indicate what 
| select committees he thinks ought to be appointed by an elec- 
| tion and what ones should not; and I would like him also, in 
that connection, to say whether he considers the rule of the 
House providing for the appointment of select committees by 
the Speaker should be abrogated or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, if this were a special committee hav- 
|ing to do, for example, with the investigation of the tariff 
| question, involving two great theories of government, that 
| would be a committee where I would say the political questions 
| are involved; but not in a case like this. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman conceive that there 
have been, and may be now, such political differences as to the 
| treatment of trusts and as to the effect of the tariff on the for- 
mation of trusts as to present just such a case as he is sug- 
gesting in the case of the sugar investigation? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would be glad if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHErRLey] would discuss that in his own time. 

Now, I was stating, when I was interrupted, that I saw no 
possible political question involved in this resolution. If that 
be so, then it ought not to be a subject of political caucus action. 

The third proposition is the one now before the House, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], for the 
appointment of a select committee by the Speaker of the 
House, which shall nominate to the House the members of this 
committee. If this is adopted it will be an action by the House 
duly empowering—not as a political matter, but embodying the 
action of the House as a whole—the creation of a committee to 
make nominations to the House. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that upon this question, if we are to go on here assuming that 
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these questions must be decided by caucus action upon one side 
or the other, we will not represent the country as this House 
ought to represent it. And to you gentlemen of the majority, 
if you shall proceed in the way that you are pointing now, I 
prophesy that you will be stranded upon the rocks if you will 
rest your case upon caucus action instead of considering these 
questions upon their merits, regardless of whether they arise 
upon one side of this aisle or upon the other. [Applause.] 
Yesterday afternoon, just before adjournment, Mr. Speaker, 
we heard a great many gentlemen upon the other side of the 
aisle protesting against the resolution of the gentleman from 


Texas. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] used 
this language: 


I protest now, Mr. Spehkker, in the name of the American people, that 


such policy as is now being inaugurated is un-Democratic and un- 
American. 


Yet a little less than an hour ago we heard the same gentle- 
man advocating the withdrawal of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] and the adoption 
of this pending resolution. Mr. Speaker, if that proposition 
was un-Democratie and un-American last night, is it any less so 
to-day? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman from Missouri said further that while he 
thought there was a mistake committed yesterday, “ Let us go 
ahead and sin no more,’? thus admonishing his colleagues upon 
that side. But I want to remind the gentleman from Missouri | 
[Mr. SHACKLEFORD] that his side has not sinned as yet. No 
one has voted upon this proposition. No error has been com- 
mitted yet. It is for you to say whether you will adopt what 
the gentleman from Missouri says is an un-American and un- 
Democratic proposition, or whether you shall vote for the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN]. It is not too late. You have not yet sinned. You 
have not committed any error as yet. The question is, Are 
you going to do so? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ApAmson], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAmM- 
son] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Not that he is on my side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to | 
the distinguished leader of the minority for this courtesy. I | 
can not support his proposition in this matter, and I am sorry |! 
to say I can support him in nothing else which he presents in | 
his capacity as minority leader. Personally he is a very lov- | 
able and genial gentleman and does what is right. As a 
minority leader he is a most skillful attorney, managing their 
case, and not trying to harmonize and lead the Democracy to | 
success, but endeavoring to minister to their dissensions and 
confusion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McGUIRE of ORlahoma. I want to know whether the 
reasons the gentleman mentions were the reasons why the 
gentleman from [Illinois recognized the gentleman from 
Georgia? | 

Mr, MANN. I might be glad to recognize the gentleman | 
from Oklahoma if he could do as well. | 





Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear the reply of 
the gentleman from Illinois. but I have no doubt that it was 
appropriate. When the House adjourned yesterday evening 
I was claiming recognition by the Chair, and I felt like I was 
pregnant with celestial fire. I was cut off by adjournment 
and the speech died within me, and you no doubt know from 
experience how it feels to be done that way. It may be that 
if delivery had been permitted it would have been something 
less brilliant than stars, suns, and heavenly constellations. 
[Laughter.] 

This morning I listened with great interest to the illuminating 
debate on this momentous question. I fear now that I will not 
be able to shed much radiance upon it. I did desire to make 
peace when it appeared that war was raging beyond contro! in 
the majority ranks through the temporary excitement and indis- 
cretion of some of my sensitive and impulsive Democratic 
friends, feeling that I would like to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. You know that since the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil corporation oil ought to be cheap enough to spread over 
and compose a large expanse of tempestuous waters. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not begrudge the temporary pleasure the 
minority was enjoying from the temporary discord on this side. 
God knows it is the first pleasure they have had since the extra 
Session began. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 
were wise to make the most of it while they could, for 
not long before the gentleman from Illinois came to the 
and then they relapsed into discord and dissension on their 
the House. [Laughter on the Democratic side.) 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, the precedent which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer] brings to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois is, in my judgment, an unhappy one, because 
it proves too much for the present purpose of the gentleman 
from Illinois. The gentleman from Illinois stated to us that 
he was invested by the Republican caucus with the power of 
making these selections himself. The general impression was 
and is that the majority caucus referred to by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin not only selected the members of the Ballinger 
committee for that side of the House, but went far enough to 
advise, revise, and dictate the personnel of those on this side 
of the House—then the minority also—and that would not suit 
the gentleman from Illinois in this emergency. He has good 
ground to object to caucus action, because he is already it 
vested with power. Following that preeedent would compe! th 
Democratic caucus to nominate the entire committee. 

The two gentlemen from Wisconsin do not seem to be dis 
posed to favor the caucus because they are opposed to caucu 
action entirely. So the devil himself and 400 Philadelphin 
lawyers could not tell from the discussion what it is they want 
on that side of the House. [Laughter.|] The gentleman from 
Illinois temporarily is willing to renounce the authority with 
which he is invested and to refer it to a special committee. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor] would go clear 
back to the beginning of species by electing a committee to 
elect a committee to select a committee subsequently created to 
select another committee, and where would the beginning ever 
be found and when would the investigation be commenced? 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not wish the gentleman to be under a 
misapprehension. I am sure that the gentleman wants to be 
right. I am in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ADAMSON. With the addition that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin would like to have a committee elected to elect that 
committee and a committee elected to elect that committee and 
a committee elected to elect that committee, and a way on back 
to the origin of species; when would you ever start and when 


would you ever finish? 
Mr. Speaker, what is there in this thing? Simply this: A 
Member of this House—there is no controversy about that 


rises and offers a resolution to appoint a committee. ‘The 
original Democracy was that everybody gathered in mass on 
the plain or under the trees and everybody voted and every- 
body spoke and everybody acted. What could more perfectly 
carry out the idea actuating the Democrats of electing com- 
mittees than for a man to get up and say, I move to elect 
this man, and for another to get up and say, I move to elect 
that one, to offer amendments, or substitutes in whole or in 
part? 

Any man who does not like these nine is at liberty to offer 
nine others, or to strike out one and offer one other. It is 
free and open. No efforts have been made to cut off amend- 
ments or debate. Some gentlemen say that Mr. Henry, the 
gentleman from Texas, as chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
had assumed authority. Well, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Texas got the first start and made the first motion, and no 
other Member tried to make the same motion made any 
other motion, who is to blame for it; and if he did commit 
an indiscretion, as my good friend Judge SHACKLFFoRD suggests, 
was not the remedy suggested by the criticism indulged in here 
worse than the disease? Is it not worse to get up here and 
have a wash day, in the face of the derision of our ancient foes 
on the other side, than it is to submit to that when nobody 
objects to a single name on the list proposed by the resolution? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] It is dangerous to have 
a wash day in the presence of the Republicans. I do not mean 
to insinuate that they would filch anything as small and insig- 
nificant as that, but there might be confusion, Mr. Speaker, 
and some of the linen might look dirty enough to appear 
familiar to them, and confusion of ownersbip might suggest 
identification and appropriation, and we would like to 
get up troubles of that sort. Let me tell you the mistake my 


or 


not 


enthusiastic and conscientious and sensitive brethren made 
in jumping too heavily on Brother Henry. One time when | 
was leading my young hopeful out by flowery paths and 
woodland ways a lizard ran up on my coat. My little fello 
hauled off with a brick and hurled it at the lizard. He killed 
the lizard, but it almost killed me. [Laughter. The correc- 
tion was too severe for the evil; the treatment was too heroic 
for the disease. It is a “tempest in a teapot,” “much ado 


about nothing,” “great cry and little wool,” “all fuzz and no 
feathers.” Gentlemen made too much noise about the principle 
of the thing. Brother SHackierorp was right in the beautiful 
speech he made this morning. It is admitted that all of these 
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are good men; it is admitted that, no matter whom the gentle- 
man from Texas consulted, he offered nine good names. 
did not consult me, but I forgive him. [Laughter.] It was 
his mistake in judgment. Very often we feel that other gentle- 
men fail to exercise sufficient discretion in 
importance and our consultability, but I do not cherish that. 


— 


I believe the nearest way and the best way and the wisest | 
| almost 24 hours. 


way out of this is either to vote for these nine or to offer some 
others right here in the open, and if I do not offer to improve 
the list I am going to vote for the list. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] ‘There is no necessity to refer everything to a 
Democratic caucus. 


trust CHamp CLARK with the naming of them. We did not be- 


lieve that he would: be as tyrannical a czar as the last three | 
ezars we have had, who were so naughty and bad in this House. | 


We believe he would do well and right in every particular, but 
we were afraid when he got to be President that some Democrat 
of less ability and discretion might be Speaker, and could not 
do the job as well. 

The evil aimed at was that the Speaker was, under the old 


plan, accused of packing committees, with a view to controlling | 
legislation, and it was alleged that the favorites assigned to 


good committee places executed the wishes of the Speaker in 
promoting and suppressing legislation. 


of the standing legislative committees. 


provided by rule, approved by the Democratic caucus, that 


appoint special committees. 

Now, in this case the House provided in a resolution that the 
committee of investigation should be elected by the House. 
That is what we are now doing, and if the minority will watch 
us right closely for a few minutes they will see us complete 
the election in fine form and in short order. 
arise of sufficient importance, involving doubt or difference as 
to their merits, we refer them to the caucus. 

But the Democratic caucus is too valuable an institution for 
us to abuse and weaken it by making it appear too common. To 
invoke its aid on trifling occasions and insignificant subjects 
might tend to cheapen and disparage its value and dignity. 
We do not claim that it is exactly sacred, but we regard it as 
essential to Democratic harmony and success, and we all know 
that they are essential to the political, material, and moral 
salvation of this country. 
reforms in the organization of the House, the caucus will 
rarely be appealed to in the near future except for examining 
and lubricating the steam roller to make sure that it is kept 
in good order for use on an obstreperous minority. They used 
it so much and so indiscreetly before falling from their high 
estate in the majority to shrink into permanent position as 
the minority that it became rickety and disreputable. Several 
times it refused to work at all during the last Congress and 
recoiled on those who manipulated it so unwisely. 
repaired it and trained it to respond to the touch, execute 
_ good purposes, and run true and smooth to the appropriate 
obliteration of captious and partisan resistance to the people’s 
will. 

I have not meant to intimate that the Sugar Trust is unim- 
portant. The caucus has given it attention and, If necessary, 
will give it more, which will result, we hope, in imprisonment 
of violators of the law, the removal of the differential on re- 


fined sugar, and a reduction of about 50 per cent in the duty 


on all sugar, thereby doubling the consumption of sugar with- 
out diminishing the revenue received therefrom for the 
Treasury. 

I do contend, however, that the matter in hand is not of 
sufficient importance or doubt to demand a caucus. An investi- 
gation has been ordered. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry], chairman of the committee which reported that reso- 
lution, regarded it as his duty to suggest a committee, and he 
was right about it.- It was his duty to take the initiative, and 
I do not think he did wrong nor merited any criticism in pur- 
suing the course he adopted. Everybody admits that the 
Members selected and suggested in his resolution are proper 
men for the duty in hand. Their names were proposed to the 
House for selection in an open, legitimate manner, just as any 
Member had a right to offer them. All other Members may 
participate in any way they choose in this election. I think, 
however, it is well to adopt the advice of Judge SHAcKLEForD, 
and attend to this matter right now by adopting the original 
resolution without regard to the help or hindrance offered from 
the other side. When Democrats are in doubt they will be 
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He | 


estimating our | 
| minority leader in preference to the counsels of Mr. Henry, 


The Democrats adopted the program of | 
electing the standing committees, not because we were afraid to | 


We sought to correct | 
that alleged evil by taking from the Speaker the appointment | 
No such reason applied | 
to the special committees incidentally or by routine raised from | 
time to time in transacting the business of the House, so it was | 


| might prefer to have debate close on my motion. 
when not otherwise provided by the House the Speaker should | 


When matters | 


Having completed the promised | 


| power; 


We have | 


May 17, 


wise to vote contrary to the propositions of the minority leader. 
That should become an axiom. If Brother Henry did make 
any mistake, which I deny, you squeamish Democrats who 


| criticize him would commit a greater blunder, if not a crime, 


the misleading and disconcerting advice of the 
Now 
is the time to elect this committee, and it has been time for 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am mighty sorry. I wish I 


to follow 


| had an hour. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make this statement. 
especially in view of the fact that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. MADISON], a member of the Committee on Rules, is one 
of the gentlemen recommended by me for selection on this com- 
mittee, and is not present. No Republican who has been name: 
on either of the committees made application to me for appoint- 


| ment on the committee, and no Republican, whether named or 


not named, made application to me for recommendation for 
appointment on the committees, although I discussed the com- 
mittee membership with such of them. as I had a fair oppor- 
tunity to do. 

Mr. RAINEY rose. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand my colleague desires to take 
the floor? 

Mr. RAINEY. 

Mr. MANN, 


In my own right. 
I understand. I thought possibly the House 
Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, as a Democrat I feel under 


| profound obligations to the other side of this House to-day. 


They have tendered us many suggestions as to the methods 
we ought to adopt in conducting the business of this House. 
We do not propose to accept any of them, and I am not under 
obligation to the gentlemen on the other side for the various 
suggestions of this character they have so kindly and in such 
a disinterested manner made. But I do feel obligated to them 
because their suggestions compel some of us on this side to 
feel reminiscent. I listened with considerable surprise to the 
ferocious address of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
| Cooper], and as I listened .I remembered another occasion not 
long ago during the life of the last Congress when he stool 
right over there at the left of the Speaker and subjected 
various Republicans on that side to a species of cross-examin:- 
tion. “ What committees did you serve on before you incurred 
the enmity of the Speaker of this House?” ‘‘ What committees 
are you serving on now?” And the effect of his cross-examina 
tion was to indicate to this side of the House and to the country 
that the Speaker of this House had been given too much 
that because certain Members on that side had in- 
curred his enmity, by virtue of his power to select committecs, 
he had as a disciplinary measure deprived them of their prin- 
cipal committee assignments, and to-day, to my surprise, [ 
heard the same gentleman from his seat proclaiming that we 
ought to recur again to the old method of selecting committees; 
| that we ought now to permit the Speaker of this House to do 
| it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ° 
| In its last analysis this question seems to have resolved itself 
largely into just a question of ethics. There is no objection on 
| either side to the personnel of either of these important investi- 
| gating committees. Everybody admits that good selections have 
| been made, and on this side we are simply insisting, a good 
many of us, that they ought to have been submitted to the Den- 
ocratic caucus—the selection, at least, of the Democratic mem- 
| bers. On that side I do not know what you stand for. With 
| the greatest pleasure the minority leader acquiesced in the 
selection of these committees, suggesting the Republican mem- 
| bers, as he admits, as I understand it, without consulting any 
of those who were selected, at any rate without being requested 
| by any of them and without being requested by anybody else. 
| He simply assumed the power of a czar on that side and exer- 
cised that power in a perfectly Republican manner, in a manner 
against which the people of this country rebelled, and on ac- 
count of which they repudiated the Republican Party at the 
polls at the last election. On this side the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules consulted, as he says, and as I believe and all 
of us believe, 150 Members or so, and finally suggested the very 
excellent committee which it is proposed now to elect. The 
trouble with the gentleman from Wisconsin is, and the trouble 
with most of those Members who wish to be called insurgent 
Members is, they thunder tremendously in the index, but when 
it comes to the essentials upon which the Republican Party 
stands—and they were overwhelmingly defeated on the essen- 
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tials at the last election—they are always with the Republican 


Party, and in it with both feet. 

Now, we do not care anything about the difference between 
a conference and a caucus. As I understand the difference, as 
explained by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], it is 
this: You can go into a conference and you are not bound by 
the action of the conference. You can go into a caucus and you 
are bound by it. In other words, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and some of his associates can go into a conference on 
that side, discuss what they ought to do, and they can come out 
if they want to and vote against the majority of their party, 
and then they can go back to their constituents and get the 
votes of many Democrats and all the near Democrats because 
they insist they are standing for Democratic principles, and 
they get the votes of the Republicans because they insist that 
at the bottom, although they have made a big fuss about some 
absolutely immaterial question, at the bottom of it all they 
stand with the Republicans, and therefore these gentlemen in 
those near-Democratic districts come back to Congress and ho!d 
their places here. Why, as the result of the fight we had dur- 
ing the last session of Congress an unfriendly feeling devel- 
oped on that side. It all grew out of the power of the Speaker 
to appoint committees, and the Speaker went to New York or 
Boston and is reported in the papers as saying some things that, 
at least, sounded unkind about the insurgent Members of this 
House. I refer to the former Speaker of this House. 

He said that they were in rebellion; that there was not at 
that time a coherent majority in the House; that they were in 
rebellion; that they ought not be shot, as that was too honor- 
able a death, but that they ought to be hung, because they 
were traitors. And we find these two gentlemen from Wiscon- 
sin standing here to-day advocating the very policies they 
branded and held out to the country that they were opposed to 
during the last session of Congress. There are no insurgent 
Members any longer. You are all together, and we know it. 

This pretended fight over there can not divide the Democrats 
on this side. We are in favor of caucuses. We realize the fact 
that we are in a transition period at the present time, so far 
as the selection of committees is concerned. The Democrats 
have given to the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
the right to nominate the majority members of all the stand- 
ing committees of the House, and we have brought those recom- 
mendations before a Democratic caucus; and I do not divulge 
secrets when I say that that Democratic caucus was more 
harmonious than any Republican caucus has been for the last 
10 years. 

Let me assure you, gentlemen, that there are no divisions 
on this side. We are not trying to get apart on this side. We 
are trying to get together, and the only discussion here has 
been a discussion as to what we can do that will enable us 
to get closer to the people. That is the discussion on this side. 
You have not any discussion of that kind on your side. 

The minority leader admits and proclaims here most vigor- 
ously—and no one can proclaim more vigorously than he— 
that he is in favor of the method of selecting committees which 
in its last analysis gives to the Speaker the right to do it. 
Why, as a result of your pretended controversies on this mat- 
ter last fall, we swept the country and our candidates were 
elected in order to get rid of a party which gave too much 
power to the Speaker. We are not going to follow your advice 
in that particular or in any other particular at the present 
time. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We have no trouble 
here in getting together. Those of you who were Members of 
the Sixty-first Congress remember the dissensions in that Con- 
gress which led to the Republican defeat in the last election. 

And you new Members know why you are here. You are 
here because of dissensions in Republican ranks. The ques- 
tion submitted to you now is not a question of ethics, but the 
question submitted to-day is whether or not we will sustain the 
action of a Democratic committee of this House. 

Mr, BOOHER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKDPR. Will the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
— yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. BOOHER. Did not the gentleman from Texas expressly 
disclaim that his resolution was the result of the action of the 
Committee on Rules, and that he presented it here on his own 
individual motion and initiative? 

Mr, pone I heard the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, and I heard him say that he consulted a great many 
Members, at least 150 on this ag in arriving at the conclu- 
sion as to who Sake. ts bn.iie Democratic members on that 
committee, but on that side the minority leader consulted none. 
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Mr. BOOHER. Now, the gentleman has said that the dis- 
tinguished chairman has consulted 150 Democrats. He said 
that on the floor, but it is not in the Recorp. 

Mr. RAINEY. I did not read the Recorp. 

Mr. BOOHER. I have. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the gentleman 
minute, I said that I consulted all the Democrats I could 
conveniently reach about this resolution, and, from first to last, 
in discussing the resolution and the personne! of the committee, 
I think I talked to at least 150, but to be conservative I put it 
“a great many of them,” and I had no desire to overlook any 
Members. And there was no intention on my part of trying to 
assume any authority. I was simply endeavoring to settle th 
in behalf of the Democratic Party, and, therefere, in behalf of 
the country. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratnry| 
was stating that he was in favor of supporting the action of 1 
Democratic committee. However, this motion does not come 
from the Committee on Rules, according to the statement of 
the gentlemen from Texas [Mr. Henry] himself, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. RAINEY. I heard no protest from the Committee on 
Rules, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was greatly interested in the gentleman's 
observations as to selection of committees. I would like to 
know if he voted for the Democratic rule providing that all 
Democratic committees shall be appointed by the Speaker unless 
otherwise ordered by the House? 

Mr. RAINEY. I voted for the rules adopted by this House. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman knows that is one of the 
rules? 

Mr. RAINEY. I voted for and supported the idea that the 
Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
should make recommendations to this caucus, and I supported 
and voted for the principle that, upon the question of selecting 
standing committees of this House, so far as the Democratic 
Members were concerned, the Democratic caucus should prevail. 

We believe in caucuses on this side. It is the way to bring 
about united Democratic action. We believe if 10 or 12 
Members on this side of the House are not in accord with the 
rest of them, are not in accord with the other 200 and more, 
that the other 200 or more that attend that caucus come 
nearer being the Democratic Party than the 10 or 12 who do 
not agree with them, and so we all get together. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, on account of your personal interests, you Republican 
insurgents who come from the Northwest, including both 
gentlemen from Wisconsin, you proceed upon the theory that 
you must keep up the pretense of opposing vigorously the action 
of your party in nonessentials. We gave you the opportunity— 
the Committee on Ways and Means did—of acting as a sepa- 
rate organization in this House. We were willing at any 
time to recognize you and appoint from your number the 
minority members to which you are entitled. Although you 
opposed vigorously the old method of selecting members of 
these committees, you crawled back into the Republican caucus 
and abided by the result of that caucus, and without protest 
you let the minority leader suggest the Republican member- 
ship of all committees and of this particular committee. You 
are not objecting here even now. ‘The trouble with the in- 
surgent Republican Members of this House is that they are 
simply fighting to get Democratic votes and near-Democratic 
votes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the gentleman whether he is. 
aware that his Democratic rules now provide for the appoint- 
ment of select committees by the Speaker? 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, the Democratic caucus proposes here- 
after in important matters to select the select committees, and 
if they are selected by the Speaker, the Speaker having al- 
ready taken his position on that question, he will do it after 
consultation with the Democratic caucus. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. A few minutes ago, while the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Booner] was on the floor, I wanted to ask 
a question. There seems to be a difficulty about a difference in 
terms without any difference in substance. I want to suggest 
to the gentleman that as I understand the statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] it is that after consulta- 


will yield for a 
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tion he offered this resolution as a Representative of the | petitors, and for the purpose of suggesting remedies and 


eleventh district of Texas, but that he does and did know that 
all the members of his committee indorsed the resolution and 
agreed with him about it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman for his suggestions in 
this connection. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lznroor], who inter- 
rupted me a while ago, gave to the Democrats some excellent 
advice. He advised them, in effect, if I understood his advice, 
that the Democratic Party would go on the rocks if they ‘de- 
pended upon caucus action. He further advised us that it is 
not yet too late for us to change our opinion and return to the 
old system which he himself denounced during the last Con- 
gress. We do not intend to do it. We intend that the majority 
shall continue to rule. 

These investigating committees are not important, in view of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I do not believe under the present law, as construed by the 
Supreme Court, that the time will ever come when the Supreme 


Court of the United States will hold that any other corporation | 
than the Standard Oil organization is in “ unreasonable” re- 


straint of trade. 
considering now. 


There are no teeth in this resolution we are 
I know there are no teeth in it, because it 


seems to meet with the unanimous approval of the Republican | 


side of this House. 
I want to say to gentlemen on the other side that there 


will come a time in the future—if this special committee finds | 
that it can not investigate things which the people of this | 


country want investigated—tI say there will come a time when 
there will be an investigation that will have teeth in it, and we 
do not expect to have it receive the support of the minority 
members of the Committee on Rules or the minority members 
of any other committee in this House. We propose on this side 
to investigate the thieves who are at the head of the Sugar 


Trust, and I am afraid you can not do it under this resolution. | 


The only thing that this resolution does is to find out, after 


taking evidence, whether or not there is a trust and suggests | 


means of prosecuting it, to investigate the evidence which 
everybody knows already exists. 


the Supreme Court of the United States, will not be important. 

I have been something of a prosecutor on this floor, in Sugar 
Trust matters, and I want to corroborate what the gentleman 
from New York {Mr. Frrzcrratp] stated when he said that he 
furnished me with much important material which I used 
in my speeches, although he represents that district in New 
York in which is located a great plant for sugar refining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Arbuckle plant. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; the Arbuckle plant. I have made a 
number of speeches on this floor in relation to this matter. 
We all know there is a Sugar Trust. We all know and the 
country knows that the directors of that Sugar Trust stole 
from the Government thousands of dollars a day for years. 
The country knows it because the directors have admitted that 
they did it. They admitted that they kept in their Wall Street 
office a set of books bound in red and rnother set in black; 
one set representing the incorrect weiguts on the Government 
scales and the other set representing the correct weights on 
the city scales. So they knew every day how much they had 
stolen, and they knew when they had stolen the $5,000,000, of 
which they refunded a part. The entire country knew it, and 
the country knows that the period for prosecuting these mil- 
lionaire Sugar Trust directors, who are no longer merely 
millionaire directors but millionaire thieves, will end in No- 
vember, 1912, when the statute of limitations becomes a com- 
plete bar, and while the present Attorney General of the United 
States still occupies his position. 

I have not introduced any Sugar Trust resolution at this 
session because I have appeared so vigorously on this floor 
in the rdle of a prosecutor of the Sugar Trust, but if this 
investigation does not take the direction of bringing out evi- 
dence as to who these millionaire thieves are that stole the 
money, I propose myself to introduce a resolution, and have a 
Democratic caucus pass upon it as to whether or not it ought 
te be submitted to this House, and a committee appointed 
under it to investigate the stealing by these thieves. That is 
what we are after. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, as I understand the gentleman, this reso- 
iution is in the nature of an exploratory investigation and not 
of much importance? 

Mr. RAINEY. I understand this investigation fs for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there is a Sugar Trust, the effect it 
has upon sugar in raising prices, its effect in crushing out com- 


This investigation ought not | 
to last very long, and its results, in view of the recent action of | 


amendments to laws now on the statute book in order to reach 
this trust. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not amend it so as to get what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois desires? 

Mr. RAINEY. The resolution has been adopted by this 
House. We are now selecting a committee to investigate under 
the resolution, and that is all. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see any use in having two investiga- 
tions if one will do the work. 

Mr. RAINEY. If this does the work it is satisfactory. If 
| it does not do the work, I will introduce another resolution 

and insist upon getting at the bottom of the Sugar Trust 
| thefts. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I understand this is enly an exploratory 
resolution. 

Mr. RAINEY. It does not purport to be merely that; it 

| purports to be what I have stated. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. It may be broad enough to investigate these 
thefts. I sincerely hope it will. If it is not broad enough there 
will be a resolution introduced that will be broad enough. I 
| now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I understood the gentleman a 
| moment ago to state that everybody knew there was a Sugar 
Trust, and that there was no question but that there was a 
Sugar Trust 

Mr. RAINEY. I will make an exception 
| Mr. McoGUIRE of Oklahoma. And later there will be a reso- 
lution introduced with teeth in it to investigate the thieves at 
the head of that trust. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I did say that. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. If the gentleman knows there 
|} is a Sugar Trust, and if at some time there is going to be a 
| resolution introduced that will mean something, why not in- 
| troduce a resolution now that will mean something? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I will make an exception in favor of 
| the gentleman from Oklahoma. Perhaps he does not know 
there is a Sugar Trust. I am not responsible for the things 
the gentleman from Oklahoma does not know, thank God. 
| [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Well, the gentleman from 
| Okiahoma did not say—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
did not say that he did or did not know that there was a Sugar 
Trust. 

Mr. RAINEY. Does the gentleman know it? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not know anything about 
it. I believe there is, and I think I know ag much about it as 
the gentleman from [linois. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, a great many Members of Congress 
have, during a long period of service, been studying this ques- 
tion, but the gentleman from Oklahoma is the only man I have 
ever heard who is willing to admit that after serving here for 
eight years he does not know anything about it. We are not 
going on the rocks——— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
another question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRB of Oklahoma. If the gentleman knows it, 
why does he not introduce his important resolution or his reso- 
lution which he states will have teeth in it now without delay? 
l am just as anxious to have the Sugar Trust investigated as 
anybody, not excepting the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman for his conversion to 
Democratic ideas and ideals. 

Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma. Is that a conversion? 

Mr. RAINEY. And I hope it will last long enough so that 
he can help us get some of these fellows in jail who ought to 
be there. Submit one of your own to investigate the Sugar 
Trust, if it is in harmony with the Republican principles for 
which you stand. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If it is 
a resolution with plenty of teeth in it, I will support it most 
vigorously upon this floor. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. I would submit one, if I be- 
lieved for a moment that the gentleman would support any- 
thing coming from this side, no matter how meritorious. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I sekiom see anything meritorious com- 
ing from that side, and I never have seen anything with real 
merit come from the gentleman from Oklahoma. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I am not responsible for the 
many things that the gentleman does not see and the many 











Will the gentleman permit 
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good things that the gentleman does not understand. 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Weli, you can not see something that is not 
there. Now, we are not going to go upon the rocks, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin need have no fear on that point. In 
future the sentiment seems to be unanimous on this side of the 
House to submit matters of this kind to a Democratic caucus. 
I hope not to a Ways and Means Committee, which is already 
burdened with too much work. Gentlemen may expect that to 
occur in the future, and those gentlemen on that side who are 
congratulating themselves upon a division in the ranks on this | 
side will find this side, I think, marching solidly shoulder to 
shoulder at the present time and at all times in the future under | 
Democratic banners. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We 
propose, after having given out this warning to the chairmen of 
all committees of this House, after having given this warning 
on this floor, to support this most excellent resolution [applause 
on the Democratic side] and to put it through. You have not | 


[Applause 


found any fault whatever with the Democratic members on this | 
committee as proposed by this resolution, and we have not 
found any fault with them either, and we have not found any 
fault with the Republican members, and I have not heard any 
Member on that side find any fault with them. We have occu- 
pied now many hours in the discussion of this question, and 
we propose now to support this resolution because it is ten- 
dered by a chairman of an important committee of this House. 
If we had any fault to find with any of these members, you 
need not be afraid, any of you, we would make the motion on | 


this floor to amend this resolution and to submit the name of | 
some one else. If you have any fault to find with it, why do you 
not do the same thing, but you say this committee must be 
selected by a special committee here of 15. To be appointed how? 
By the Speaker of the House, an indirect way of having this | 
committee selected by the Speaker, an indirect way of doing | 
that which has been most overwhelmingly repudiated by the 
people at the polls. 

We are electing them now from the floor. Hereafter we will 
elect the Democratic. members of committees from this floor, | 
and we will do it after submitting the whole question to a | 
Democratic caucus of this House. Then we will come in and 
elect them, That is the way we propose to do it in the future 
in important matters, just as we select now members of stand- 
ing committees and—— 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman who interrupts me now has | 
contributed much in this House—more than any other one 
man—to bring about the present state of facts with reference to 
the selection of standing committees. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say, simply, that I heartily agree with | 
what the gentleman is saying, and I hope the assurances the 
gentleman gives will be literally carried out. But how can the 
gentleman, myself, or anybody else prevent gentlemen getting up | 
on the floor of the House and making a suggestion, by way of a 
motion, as to what men shall go on committees and force a | 
vote, if it is a matter of privilege? 

Mr. RAINEY. We may not be able to prevent it, but we | 
expect to select these important committees in caucus here- 
after; and I notice that those Members on this side of the 
House and Members on that side who have opposed the reso- 
lution of the chairman of the Rules Committee have almost 
universally been those Members who are in favor of permitting 
the Speaker to select the committees. But just at the present 
time they happen to be in the minority on this side, and I 
thought they were in the minority on that side, but they do not 
seem to be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do. 

Mr, SHERLEY. If I understood that gentleman rightly, he— 
speaking for himself and, as he believes, voicing the sentiment of 
this side of the House—states that the present rule, which 
makes it the duty of the Speaker to appoint select committees, 
will be abrogated, so that they will be selected by the House 


as a result of caucus action. 

Mr. . Oh, I think the rule in terms states that 
they are to be selected by the Speaker, but the Speaker will 
do it after consulting with the caucus. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am simply asking the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAINBY. I think the rule is that they be selected by- 
the Speaker “ unless otherwise provided.” 


SHERLEY. Now, 


Mr. is it the gentleman’s idea that it 
shall in all instances be 


otherwise provided? 


| spect for his opinion. 
| committees would be appointed through a 


| gentleman 


| House 


' done in this manner. 
| committee has in suggesting appointments to any committee. [ 








Mr. RAINEY. Well, it looks to me like the sentiment of 
this House is in favor of a Democratic caucus hereafter being 
consulted in the matter of selecting the majority members of 
important special committees. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
tion plainly stated. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman has a right to his conclusions 
in the same matter. I only speak for myself, and my judg- 
ment is not any better and usually not as good as the gentle- 


I just wanted to get the gentleman’s posi- 


| man’s—— 


Mr. SHERLEY. I thank the gentleman for his compliment, 
but I simply wanted to get the gentleman’s position accurately 
stated. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, RAINEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks with considerable an- 
thority on that side of the House and I have the greatest re- 
He has stated how in the future select 
Democratic caucus. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have given my opinion in reference to it; 
that is all, I will say to my colleague. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but I think the gentleman speaks 
with considerable authority. I wish to ask, so that we may 
not get into this condition again about the proposition, whether 


| he thought that same condition would apply to the appoint- 


ment of conference committees. The rule in reference to select 
committees and conference committees is the same rule. The 
intimated perhaps hereafter select committees 
would be selected by the Democratic caucus. Will the confer- 
ence committees also be selected by a Democratic conference? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not care to discuss that phase of it. The 
question may come on some time in the future, but the im- 
portant question now from the standpoint of Democrats who 


| have just won a tremendous victory at the polls, the important 


thing now is to stand together shoulder to shoulder in this 
[applause on the Democratic side], and prove to the 
country that although we may differ here in matters of ethics 
that when it comes to action the Democratic Party is united. 
We do not propose to go upon the rocks. You did that in the 
last Congress by not being united. We are united now, and [ 
simply suggest, it is my opinion only, that we proceed now to 
elect this committee, the personnel of which is all right. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The personnel of the committee is all right. The methods to 
be adopted hereafter we can determine when the time comes, 
and, speaking for myself, I can say I do not believe it will be 
I know the difficulties the chairman of a 


have had some experience myself, and I want to compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry], the chair- 


{man of the Committee on Rules, for the excellent selections he 


has made for the Democratic side of this committee. Now, I 
do not desire to take up more time, and I yield the balance of 
whatever time I may have left to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpeERWoop]. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask how much 


| time there is remaining. 


The SPEAKER. ‘There are 20 minutes remaining. 
tleman from Alabama is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to take up 
the time of the House to any great extent. I will say the 
position of the majority of this House with reference to the 
selection of committees is clearly and fnlly defined in the rules 
of this House adopted by it on the motion of the majority. 
The Democratic Party stands for the selection of the standing 
committees in this House by the House, and so far as this 
party action is concerned, it stands for the sclection of those 
committees by a party caucus recommended by one of the stand- 
ing coxmittees of the House. 

Now, as to the special committees of the House, it would 
simply be absurd to say that every special committee that this 
House has to appoint shall be selected by the House. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The rules we have adopted recognize 
that absurdity. Do you want the House to stop in its proceed- 
ings every time a conference report comes in here and go into 
the election of three men on a conference committee? It would 
be a matter of absurdity. It would waste the valuable time of 
this House, costing the country thousands of dollars. 

Now, what have we done in our rules? We have said that a 
special committee, like the committees being selected to-day, 
reported by a conference and by minor committees, shall be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, unless the House deter- 
mines otherwise. Now, what do we do? 


The gen- 
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The rules made by that side of the House in the last decade 
gave absolute power to the Speaker to appoint the special com- 
mittees of this House and did not give the House the right to 
take that power away from him under any circumstances. The 
gentieman from Wisconsin, who sits before me, knows that it 
took a resolution in this House on one occasion within the last 
two yeurs to take the power away from him. Now we have 
met that sentiment. We have said that the Speaker shall have 
the right to appoint these necessary but largely unimportant 
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committees in order that the business of the House may be ex- | 


pedited; but when a matter of great importance comes before 
this Honse, a matter in which the personnel of the committee 
may mean great things to the American people, this House has 
the power by resolution of the committee to take the right of 
appointment away from the Speaker and elect its own com- 
mittees. 

Now, we expect in the future, so far as the special committees 


of the House are concerned, committees that are unimportant, | 
or committees possibly sometimes of importance, where there | 
is no real division, to go on and allow the Speaker to appoint | 


them, realizing that at any time we have the power on the 
floor of this House to reach to that desk and take the power 


of appointment away from the Speaker. It is an orderly way 


in which to do business, and that is the way the country wants 
us to do business. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the plan which I understand has 
been adopted, and to which the gentleman has referred, who 


is to decide on that side as to when such a situation is reached | 
of sufficient importance as to demand or require the action by | 


the House rather than by the Speaker? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The House itself. The House decides 
in this case. 


Mr. MONDELL. But it was not the House that offered this | 


resolution, but a member of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman has been asleep for a 
week or two. He should wake up. Within four or five days 
the Rules Committee brought a resolution before this House 


providing for the selection of a committee to investigate the | 


Sugar Trust. 


If they had brought that resolution in here and said nothing | 
about the appointment of the committee, under the rules of | 
the House the power to appoint the committee would have | 


rested in the hands of the Speaker of the House. But that 


resolution in so many terms provided that the House should | 


select the committee. Therefore, by the action of the House, 
in accordance with the rule which says that the Speaker shall 
appoint unless the House directs otherwise, in compliance with 


the terms of that rule, the House by that resolution directed | 


otherwise, and the matter is now before the House for action. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, just one more question. I am 
not quite as wide awake as my genial friend from Alabama 
{[Mr. Unprrwoop], but I am svfficiently awake for the per- 
ception of some things. I want to remind the gentleman that 
the nomination of a committee by a chairman of a committee 
of the House is equivalent to the selection of the committee by 
that chairman, and not by the House, and the gentieman well 
knows that; so that while you have possibly followed the form 
of your resolution, yet as a matter of fact the committee is to 
be appointed by the chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming that I was coming to that. I simply wanted to state 
the situation under the rules of the House. And I want to 
say that in the future, so far as I am concerned, in most 
cases I think it advisable for the Speaker to exercise the power 
of appointing the small special committees and thus not delay 
the House in the consideration or the appointment of those 
committees. But other cases may arise in the future—a case 
arises now—where the House may feel that it should exercise 
the power of appointment or election itself. Now, it is written 
in the rule that the majority may at any time exercise that 
power and elect a committee. Now, as to the election of these 
particular committees, I think it is wiser, as a family affair 
concerning those on this side of the House, for us to go into 
the caucus and select the men that we want to represent us 
on the committees of the House, because there is more freedom 
of debate in our caucus and less discord when we go into the 
family caucus and select our own men. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to accord that right to the other 
side. So far as I am concerned, I will say to gentlemen on 
the Republican side, I do not desire to cross that aisle for a 
moment and attempt to dictate to your side how you shall 
select the men who go on the important committees of this 
House to represent you. If it is the sentiment on your side 
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that one man shall select the minority membership, so be it. 
You are responsible to the country for what you do. We are 
not. If you want to elect them by caucus, do so, and we will 
recognize your action. There can not come any complaint 
from this side of the House as to that. Fer the first time in 
the history of this Government the majority of the House of 
Representatives has said to the minority, “Name your men 
on the committees of this House.” [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And we have elected them witheut the dotting of 
an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to ask the gentleman 
this question: Is the Speaker to be censured for simply waivy- 
ing what he has the right to do and submitting it to the House? 
Is he not to be commended for it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Speaker did not surrender it. The 
House took it away from the Speaker by a resolution brought 
in here on the floor of the House. The Speaker did not sur- 
render it. The House itself brought in a resolution before this 
House and said the Speaker should not appoint the committees, 

Now, as to this resolution I want to say this: I think, with 
respect to important special committees that the House desires 
to select, that it is probably wiser for us in the future to go into 
a caucus and let the caucus determine the actien, where we can 
all get together and have absolute freedom of action. 

There is no complaint against the personne! of this committee, 
| either coming from that side or from this side. The resolution 

has been offered, there is no gag rule, everybody has had a 
chance to get up and take the floor, and any man that has had 
the floor yesterday or to-day could have moved to strike any 
name from this resolution that he wanted te and put another 
in its place. Now, when this resolution has been under debate 
for a day and there has no man arisen in his place and moved 
to strike a name from the list and substitute another in its 
place, I say to you that the time has come to act; the time has 
come for this side of the House to pass this resolution as offered 
by the gentleman from Texas and vote down the proposition of 
| the gentleman from Illinois. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. Personally I am not so concerned about the 
| form in which this is presented. I believe there is no objection 
to the personnel of the committee, but there has been from 
quite a reliable source a serious attack on the resolution itself. 
I wish the gentleman would take a moment’s time and give us 
| the benefit of his investigation of the resolution as to whether 
or not it will accomplish anything, because if the resolution is 
| inoperative and of no effect, it would materially affect my 
vote and, I think, the votes of some other Members. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that the resolution itself has been passed and has 
been a law for a week. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the rush of other business I have 
not given the resolution that careful consideration which I 
otherwise would. I am not very familiar with its terms. It 
may not go as far as you or I might desire it to go, but it 
certainly goes to this extent, and there is no question about 
it: It sends out a committee of this House to determine 
whether the Sugar Trust is standing in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. If that committee comes back and reports 
that it is, and the majority of this House adopts that report, 
| it puts the executive branch of this Government on notice that 
| something must be done. [Applause.] Therefore I think it 
| is well worth our going into. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
give me a moment to explain my position? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish to make a statement as 
to my position, that it may be put before the House. I am not 
complaining that I have had no opportunity te be heard on the 
floor on this matter, and I am not objecting to the personnel 
of this committee. 

But I want to say that certain influential people in my State 
were very desirous that I should be consulted in the make-up 
of this committee. They felt that they had a large interest «| 
stake in this question, and I was assured, by those that I 
thought in a position to give me the assurance that I would 
be consulted. I told them that fit was imperative that I should 
be. I assured these gentlemen from my State that I would be 
consulted, and now I am placed in a position before them of 
not having been consulted, and perhaps of not having sufficient 
influence or standing as a Democratic Member of the House to 
be consulted in a matter in which my State was vitally inter- 
ested. That is what I am complaining about. [Applause.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that I think the wiser course to pursue where the right 
of selection of committees falls to the House is to carry the 
matter to a caucus, and I believe that will be the course pur- 
sued hereafter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman can understand 
a and will see that Democratic Members can not 

to be put in such an embarrassing position as to be 
represented at home as not having sufficient influence to be con- 
sulted about important matters affecting their State. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not take that view of it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to say that I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Colerado refers to me as not hay- 
ing conferred with him or not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I did not know that the gentle- 
man or his committee was going to have anything to do with it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I say to the House candidly that 
the gentleman’s colleague, Mr. Taytor, spoke to me about this 
matter and requested that I take certain action. I considered 
the Colorado delegation in making up this committee, and at one 
time the gentleman from Colorado {Mr. Martin] was to be a 
member of this committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colerado. Would the gentleman allow me 
to make an observation that fits in there, because what the gen- 
tleman has just stated is indeed news to me? I never knew 
until this moment that I had been considered at all as a possi- 
ble member of this committee, and I want to say in that con- 
nection, to be perfectly frank with the gentleman, that while 
the beet-sugar interests of Colorado, who want a sweeping in- 
vestigation made, did want me to be a member of that com- 
mittee, I did not myself want to be a member, because I felt 
I had my hands full of other work, with a War Department in- 
vestigation ahead, but I am still more astonished that I was 
not consulted about it, when the gentleman says that at one 
= I was tentatively decided upon as a member of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will simply say that 
I did consuit some of the Colorado gentlemen, and did the best 
I could. We put on a Representative from the Pacifie coast 
to represent the beet-sugar industry and interests. There was 
no personal intention of overlooking the gentleman or anyone 
who should have been consulted on account of his district, 
State, or the constituency he represents. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a short statement? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; though my time is almost up. 

Mr. MANN. I have three minutes left, and I will yield them 
to the gentleman if necessary. I think it is fair to state to 





the House, and nothing improper about it, on this question of | 


the beet-sugar interests, that several gentlemen spoke to me 
from the Democratic side of the House, from the so-called 
insurgent side of this side of the House, and the so-called 
regulars of this side of the House, suggesting that in making 
recommendations I should put on a beet-sugar man—in other 
words, some one representing a beet-sugar district or a State, 


which I did in naming Mr. Forpney, the gentleman from Michi- | 


gan. I think that one of the suggestions came from the gentle 


man who is now named for chairman of the committee, and | 
possibly also from the gentleman who introduced the resolu- | 


tion, Mr. Henry of Texas. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I merely 
have to say this: This House has had absolute free considera- 
tion of this committee. As I said before, no man on that side 
of the House, although they have had the floor and every 
opportunity te do so, has risen in his seat and moved to strike 
out a name and put the name of some one else in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is not for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That opportunity has not been presented 
as yet, I will say to the gentleman. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, the gentleman is not advised as to | 


the parliamentary situation. His side of the floor has had 
ample opportunity whenever they have had the floor to move 
to amend this resolution. 


Mr. MURDOCK. On the contrary, the Speaker ruled that no | 
Member had, while another motion taking precedence had the | 


floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
came from that side of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it came from the other side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The only amendment pending is the 
amendment offered by the leader of the minority. It comes 
from that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will permit that 
point to be cleared up, [ am sure. The motion to refer by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] was withdrawn, and 


Well, the resolution that took precedence | 
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immediately after it was withdrawn a motion to have a com- 
mittee appointed by a select committee took its place, and has 
shut off the motion which will come later to substitute one 
name for another. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The motion that shut off the amendment 
did not come from us; it came from the leader of the minority. 

Mr. MURDOCK. However, it did preclude the motion to 
strike out, which may come later. 

Mr. MANN. Let me suggest, unless the previous question is 
ordered the opportunity will be presented. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, we have had two days of 
debate on this question, or a part of yesterday and to-day, and 
I move the previous question on the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
the previous question is now moved, is a motion to strike out 
and insert precluded? 

The SPEAKER. If a motion for the previous question is 
adopted, undoubtedly it precludes amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, Mr. Speaker, I demand the ayes and 
nays on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. As to the resolution or motion hefore the 
House, I just understood the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Mvurpock] to say that the motion now before the House is the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois to have a select com- 
mittee to investigate appointed by a committee to be appointed 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the motion now before the 
House, it is to refer the resolution of the gentleman from Texas 
to a select committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the debate has 
gone as far as it ought to in this matter, but, at the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, I am willing to with- 
draw the demand for the previous question. If the House will 
agree by unanimous consent to allow debate to be closed now 
and amendments to be offered striking out names, I will with- 
draw my motion for the previous question—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I object to that. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it is in order for the gentleman to 
move the previous question on the pending motion without 
making it apply to the resolution—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, my purpose is—— 

Mr. MANN. That would cut off debate on the proposition 
which I have offered without affecting the right to amend, if 
my motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state te the gentleman from 
Illinois this proposition has been under debate for some time, 
but of course I have no desire to cut off debate on the gentle- 
man’s resolution— 

Mr. MANN. But I have no objection to the gentleman moy- 
ing the previous question on my resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I will say this, that I do not 
desire to cut off the gentleman from Kansas from moving to 
strike out a name and inserting some other name, but I think 
| the tinae has come when this debate should be closed. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Alabama will simply 
| move the previous question on the pending motion, which is 
| my motion, that will not affect the right to amend tke original 
resolution if the motion is not agreed te. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it will not cut off debate on the 
| original motion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
motion for unanimous consent to this effect, that the gentleman 
from Kansas be allowed to offer an amendment to strike out 
whatever name or names he may desire and insert others, and 
that debate be now closed and that the House vote at once on 
the resolution and all pending amendments. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 

Mr.-‘MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think that would hardly be fair 
to propose new names without the right of discussion either 
for or against them, and hence I would be obliged to object to 
, that request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as the offering of amendments 
is concerned, you have had the opportunity; we are willing to 
give it to you now by unanimous consent. If you are not 
willing to take it, I move the previous question on the resolu- 
| tion and all amendments thereto to its final passage. [Ap- 

plause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama carries will it be in order for me to offer an amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I move an amendment now, Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
order against that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adopting the previous 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not move the previous question on the original 
resolution while there is pending a motion to refer a resolution 
to a committee; that he can only move the previous question 
upon the motion pending before the House at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like for the gentleman to cite 
his authority for that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Let the Chair cite that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the gentleman has not it to 
cite. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Illinois has any au- 
thority to cite, the Chair would like to hear it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not able at present to lay 
my hands upon the authority. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] But the Speaker will remember that the motion for the 
previous question does not apply, although made and carried, 
to a subsequent motion to recommit, and if the gentleman from 
Alabama had moved the previous question upon the resolution 
it would still have been in order for me to move, after the pre- 
vious question was ordered, both before and after, under the 
rule, to recommit, and that motion is not affected by the opera- 
tion of the previous question already ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not take any issue with the gen- 
tleman on the question to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. A motion to recommit and a motion to commit 
are the same thing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘They are recognized in a different atti- 
tude under the rules of this House. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. A motion to refer, a motion to 
commit, and a motion to recommit are all the same thing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will decide the question of a motion 
to recommit when we get to it. I am not so sure that on this 
resolution the gentleman has the right. I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. MANN. I have made the motion, under the rules, to 
commit this resolution to a committee. The rule provides that 
the motion can be made either before or after the previous 
question is ordered. = 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not prevent the previous question 
applying to both motions, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the Chair will indulge me I will 
read from Rule XVII, which refers directly to this kind of a 
situation: 

There shall be a motion for the previous question, which, being 
ordered by a majority of Members voting, if a quorum be present, 
shall have the effect to cut off all debate and bring the House to a 
direct vote upon the immediate question or questions on which it has 
been asked and ordered. The previous question may be asked and 
ordered upon a single motion, a series of motions allowable under the 
rules, or an amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace 


all authorized motions or amendments, and include the bill to its 
passage or rejection. 


Now, when the previous question is ordered we vote on the 
gentleman’s motion and vote on the resolution to every pend- 
ing amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, that has been decided a 
number of times. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that it says that the motion may apply to the main question 
and to a pending motion to refer. If the Chair will look at 
Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 5466, he will find it has 
been very clearly decided. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPBAKER. The Chair begs the indulgence of the 
House for just a moment. The Chair is not at all certain but 
that he misled the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] or 
misled himself—he does not know which. When the gentle- 
man from Kansas rose and asked if the amendment that he 
wants to offer now was in order, the parliamentary situation 
was that the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] to refer the resolution of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] was pending. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock] rose and asked that if a motion to substitute a 
name would be in order at that time, and the Chair replied 
it would not. Subsequently the motion to refer was with- 
drawn and that left a new situation. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
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Mr. MURDOCK. If thé Speaker of the House will indulge 
me for just a moment, I think he has stated the proposition 
correctly up to that point. But the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi was withdrawn at the time that the gentleman 
from Illinois had the floor, and in the midst of the gentleman’s 
speech, and as soon as it was withdrawn the gentleman from 
Illinois, having the floor, at once presented another motion, 


which precluded the right of anybody else to strike out a name 


and insert another. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. MURDOCK. 


correctly. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


That is precisely true. 
That completes the whole statement, then, 


unanimous consent for his order. 


Mr. MANN. 


question. 


The Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken and there were—yeas 139, nays 80, 


I will state to the gentleman from 
Kansas, Mr. Speaker, that this side is perfectly willing to give 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 


answered “ present’ 13, not voting 153, as follows: 
YEAS—139. 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
Ashbrook 
Ayers 
Bartlett 
Blackmon 
Borland 
Bradley 
Brantley 
Buchanan 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Carlin 
Carter 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cline 

Collier 
Connell 

Cox, Ind, 
on 
Daugherty 
— s, W. Va. 


ent 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 


Anderson, Minn. 


Austin 
Bingham 
Bowman 
Broussard 
Cannon 
Catlin 
Cooper 
Copley 
Crago 
Crumpacker 
Danforth 
Davis, Minn. 
Dodds 
Dwight 
Dyer 

Esch 

Focht 

Foss 


Foster, Vt. 


Barchfeld 
Booher 
Finley 
Garrett 


Adair 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Akin,.N. Y. 
Ames 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Berger 
Boehne 
Brown 
Burke, Pa, 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burleson 


Donohoe 
Dupre 
Edwards 
Evans 
Faison 
Ferris 
Fields 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Fowler 
Francis 
Garner 
George 
Glass 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 
Grakam 
Gregg, Pa. 
Gudger 
Hamill 


Hamilton, W. Va. 


Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
pt 
Harrison, Miss. 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Ha 

Heflin 

Helm 

Henry, Tex. 
Hensley 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 


Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 


Humphreys, Miss. 


Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 


Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Littleton 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
McGillicuddy 
cHenry 
Macon 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Martin, Colo. 
Mays 
Morrison 
Murray 
Oldfield 
O'’Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Patten, N. Y¥. 
Pepper 
Peters 
—_ 
Rainey 
Randell, Tex. 


NAYS—80. 


French 
Greene 
Griest 
Hanna 
Hartman 
Hawley 


La Follette 
Langham 
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Gregg, Tex. 


Lawrence 
Lenroot 
Lindbergh 
McCall 
McCreary 
McGuire, Okla. 
McKinney 
Mann 

Martin, 8. Dak. 
Mondell 

Moon, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Needham 
Olmsted 
Parran 

Payne 

Pickett 
Plumley 
Powers 


Moore, Pa. 


Hamilton, Mich. Prince 


Hobson 
Moon, Tenn. 


Raker 
Sherley 


NOT VOTING—153. 


Burnett 
Butler 
Calder 
Campbell 
Cantrill 


Cary 
Clark, Fla. 
Conry 
Covington 
Cox, Ohio 
Cravens 
Curley 
Currier 


Doughton 
Draper 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Farr 
Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Fornes 
Foster, Ill. 
Fuller 


Gallagher 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gardner, N. J. 
Gillett 
Godwin, N. C, 
Goeke 


Ransdell, La. 
Rauch 
Redfield 
Reilly 
Richardson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 

Rubey 
Russell 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Sims 

Smith, Tex. 
Stack 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stone 

Sulzer 
Sweet 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Wickliffe 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Pray 

Prouty 

Rees 

Roberts, Ney. 
Sells 


Sloan 

Smith, J. M.C. 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Towner 

Utter 
Vreeland 
Warburton 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 

Willis 

Wilson, Il. 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans. 
Young, Mich, 


Slayden 


Goldfogle 
Good 


Gordon 
Gray 
Guernsey 
Harris 
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Kitchin Madison Roberts, Mass. Talbott, Md. 
Konop Maher Robinson Talcott, N. Y. 
Kopp eat Rodenberg Taylor, Ohio 
Lafean Matthews Rucker, Colo. Thayer 
Lafferty Miller Rucker, Mo. Thistlewood 
Lamb Mitchell Scully Tilson 
Langley Moore, Tex. Sharp Turnbull 
Lee, Ga. Morse, Wis. Sheppard Tuttle 
Legare Moss, Ind. Simmons Underhill 
Lever Mott Sisson Volstead 
Lindsay Nelson Slemp Webb 
Longworth Norris Small Weeks 

Loud Nye Smith, Saml. W. Whitacre 
Loudenslager Page Smith, N. Y. White 
McCoy Palmer Sparkman Wilson, N. Y. 
McDermott Patton, Pa. Speer Wilson, Pa. 
McKinley Porter Steenerson Wood, N. J. 
McLaughlin Post Sterling 

MeMorran Pou Sulioway 

Madden Riordan Switzer 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Fer the session: 
Mr. Frxitey with Mr. Currier. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. BrapLey. 
Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. ANprvs. 
Until further notice: 
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Mr. Booner with Mr. Suttoway. 
Mr. DoremMvus with Mr. Smiru of Michigan, 
| Mr. GarntacHer with Mr. Furrer. 
Mr. Tatcotr of New York with Mr. Porter. 
Mr. McCoy with Mr. Swrrzer. 
Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. ANTHONY. 
| For the balance of the day: 
Mr. Sisson with Mr. Loup, 
Until May 17: 
| Mr. Beti of Georgia with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
| Until May 18: 
Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. Daze tu. 
Mr. Greece of Texas (for previous question) with Mr. 


rrts of Massachusetts (against). 
Until May 19: 
Mr. Covineton with Mr. Micnarrn B. Driscorn. 


From May 9 to 24, inclusive: 
Mr. GorKe with Mr. BartrHonpr. 


rem May 15 to May 25: 


Mr. BatTHRIcK with Mr. Cary. 
Until next week: 
Mr. Pou with Mr. -Mapison. (Transferable.) 


irom May 5 for two weeks: 


Mr. Wess with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Mr. THayrer with Mr. Vousreap. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ta.porr. of Maryland with Mr. Taytor of Ohio. 
Situ of New York with Mr. StTer.ine. 
SMALL with Mr. STEENERSON. 

SHEPPARD with Mr. SPEER. 

ScuLty with Mr. Patton of Pennsylvania. 
Rucker of Missouri with Mr. Nye. 
Rucker of Colorado with Mr. Norsrts. 
Post with Mr. Netson. 

PALMER with Mr. Mort. 

Pacer with Mr. Morse of Wisconsin. 

Moss of Indiana with Mr. MircHe tr. 
Moon of Tennessee with Mr. Miter. 
Manner with Mr. MADDEN. 

McDermott with Mr. McKrInNtey. 

Lever with Mr. WEEkKs. 

Leoare with Mr. LoNGworTH. 


Mr. Arken of South Carolina with Mr. Axrn of New York. 


Mr. Ansperry with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Beatz of Texas with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Borune with Mr. CaLpeEr. 

Mr. Brown with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Burieson with Mr. DAvIpsoN. 

Mr. Cantritt with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. GarpNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. GarpNer of New Jersey. 
Mr. DENVER with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Daucuton with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Danie A. DriscoLtt, with Mr. HEALD. 

Mr. Esrorrnat with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Gopwrtyw of North Carolina with Mr. H1inps. 

Mr. Gotprocie with Mr. KENT. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. LAFFERSTy. 

Mr. Turrie with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. KinKeap of New Jersey with Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 
Mr. LaMs with Mr. MCMogRAN. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. WEEKS. 

Mr. Ropinson with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. Jonsson of South Carolina with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Apatr with Mr. AMES. 

Mr. Turnsutt with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. Largan. 

Mr. James with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. 

Mr. Curtry with Mr. MALBy, 
Mr. Kitcuin with Mr. PRINCE. 
Mr, Ciurne with Mr. Hargis. 

Mr. Horsonw with Mr. FaircHi. 
Mr. Konor with Mr. MATTHEWS. 
Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Haves. 
Mr. Craaven with Mr. LoOUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. Exirrse with Mr. DRAPER. 

Mr. Staypen with Mr. TILsoN. 

Mr. Wurre with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
Mr. Barnuart with Mr. Simmons. 

Mr, Srarkman with Mr. Barcnre cp. 
Mr. Foster of Illinois with Mr. Korpr. 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Dr Forest. 
Mr. Kixprep with Mr. Hiccrns. 

Mr. Linpsay with Mr. Stemp. 


(Transferable. ) 


(Transferable. ) 


Mr. 


i Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


RoODENBERG. 


THISTLEWOOD. 


From May 12 for three weeks: 


I voted “no,” 


Kentucky, Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, 


CLARK of Florida with Mr. Burke of South Dakota. 
Irom May 13 for two weeks: 
DAVENPORT with 
From May 15 for two weeks: 
BuRgNetTr with 


Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


on this roll eall 


but I find I am paired with the gentleman from 


JAMES. 


and answer “ present.” 


The Clerk called 


| “ present,” as above recorded. 


The result of the vote was 
corded. 
The SPEAKER. The question 


the name of Mr. 


then 


now recurs 


HAMILTON 


announced as 


I therefore desire to withdraw my vote 


and he voted 
above re 


on the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, which the Clerk 


will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


} Mr. 
| 15 Members. 


Mr. 


MANN. 


MANN moves to commit the resoluti 


Mr. Speaker, on that I 


ask 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


| 
| nays. 
| 


The question was taken; 


n to a select 


for 


committee of 


the yeas and 


and there were—yeas 74, nays 158, 


| answering “ present ” 9, not voting 164, as follows: 
YEAS—74. 


| Anderson, Minn. 

| Austin 

| Berger 

| Bowman 

|} Buchanan 
Campbell 
Copley 
Crago 
Crumpacker 
Danforth 
Davis, Minn. 
Dodds 
Dwight 
Dyer 
Esch 
Focht 
Foss 
French 
Gardner, N. J. 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson, Ohio 
| Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bartlett 
Blackmon 
Borland 
srantley 
Brown 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Callaway 
Candler 
Carlin 
eee : 
‘laypoo 
Cla ton 
Collier 
Connel 


Greene 

Griest 

Hanna 
Harrison, N. ¥. 
Hawley 
Helgesen 

Hiil 

Hinds 
Howland 
Hubbard 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Kahn 

Kennedy 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Knowland 

La Follette 
Langham 
Lawrence 
Lenroot 


NAYS 


Cooper 
Cox, Ind. 
Daugherty 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Donohoe 
Dupre 
Edwards 
Evans 


Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Fowler 
Francis 
Garner 
George 


Lindbergh 
McCall 
McCreary 
McGuire, Okla. 
McKinney 
Mann 

Martin, S. Dak. 
Mondell 


Moon, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Needham 
Olmsted 
Parran 
Payne 
Pickett 
Plumley 
Powers 
Pray 
—138. 
Glass 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 
Graham 


Gregg, Pa. 
Gudger 

Hamill 
Hamilton, W. Va. 
Hamlin 
Hammond 

Hardy 

Harrison, Miss. 
Hay 

Heflin 

Helm 

Henry, Tex. 
Hensley 

Houston 

Howard 

Hughes, Ga. 
agnes. N. J. 
Hall 
Humphreys, Miss. 


tees 

Roberts, Nev. 
Sells 
Sloan 
Smith, J. M. Cc, 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Taylor, Ohie. 
Utter 
Vreeland 
Wedemeyer 
Wilder 

Willis 

Wilson, Il. 
Woods, lowa 
Young, Kans, 
Young, Mich. 


Jacoway 

Johnson, Ky. 

Jones 
Kendall 
Kipp 

Konig 

Korbly 
Latta 

Lee, Pa. 
Legare 

Levy 

Lewis 

po 
ittlepage 
Littldton 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
McGillicuddy 

McHenry 

Macon 
Maguire, Nebr. 

Mays 

Moon, Tenn, 
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Morrison 
Murray 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Padgett 
Patten, N. Y. 
Pepper 
Peters 

Pujo 

Rainey 
Raker 
Ransdell, La. 


Barchfeld 
Booher 
Finley 


Adair 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Akin, N. Y. 
Ames 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Bradley 
Broussard 
Burke, Pa. 


Burke, 8. Dak. 


Burleson 
Burnett 
Butler 
Calder 
Cannon 
Cantrill 


Covington 
Cox, Ohio 
Cravens 
Cuilop 
Curley 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Davenport 
Davidson 
Davis, W. Va. 
De Forest 


Rauch 
Redfield 
Reilly 
Richardson 
Roddenbery 
Rothermel 


Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 


Garrett 


Hamilton, Mich. 
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Sherwood 
Sims 
Sisson 


Smith, Tex. 
Stack 

Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 


Stone 
Sulzer 


Sweet 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 


Martin, Colo. 
Prince 


NOT VOTING—164. 


Denver 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Draper 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Farr 

Fordney 
Fornes 
Foster, Ill. 
Foster, Vt. 
Fuller 
Gallagher 


Gardner, Mass, 


Gillett 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goldfogle 
Good 


Gordon 
Gray 
Gregg, Tex. 
Guernsey 
Hardwick 
Harris 
Hartman 
Haugen 
Hayes 
Heald 
Henry, Conn. 
Higgins 
Hobson 
Holland 
Howell 


Hughes, W. Va. 


Jackson 
James 
Johnson, 8. C. 


Kent 
Kindred 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Konop 
Kopp 
Lafean 
Lafferty 
Lamb 
Langley 
Lee, Ga. 
Lever 
Lindsay 
Longworth 
Loud 
Loudenslager 
McCoy 
McDermott 
McKinley 
McLaughlin 
MecMorran 
Madden 
Madison 
Maher 
Malby 
Matthews 
Miller 
Mitchell 
Moore, Pa. 
Moore, Tex. 
Morse, Wis. 
Moss, Ind. 
Mott 
Nelson 


Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Wickliffe 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Sherley 
Slayden 


Pou 

Prouty 
Randell, Tex. 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Scully 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Slem 

Smal 

Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Speer 
Steenerson 
Sterling 
Sulloway 
Switzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Thayer 
Thistlewood 
Tilsov 
Towner 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Volstead 
Warburton 
Webb 


Weeks 
Whitacre 
White 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wood, N. J. 


So the motion was lost. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Greee of Texas (against) with Mr. Roperts of Massa- 
chusetts (for amendment). 

Mr. Wuitacre with Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Witson with Mr. Howe .. 

Mr. Tatsotr with Mr. HarTMAN. 

Mr. Cox of Ohio with Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. Carin. 

Mr. Broussarp with Mr. BincHaM. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Gray, is recorded, and how. 

The SPEAKER. He is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am informed that Mr. Gray is not 
present, but that some gentleman whose name comes close to 
his answered, thinking that it was his name. I think it is 
a matter of injustice for Mr. Gray to be recorded. 

The SPEAKER. It is absolutely improper and the Clerk 
will erase the vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The question was considered, and the resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion by Mr. Henry of Texas to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was, upon h‘s motion, 
laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 2188. An act to authorize change in construction of bar- 
racks and other necessary buildings for mobile troops in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and for other purposes; and 

S. 26. An act to authorize the acceptance by the United States 
of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory 


May 17, 


for the purpose of investigating the relative value of pasteurized 
and raw milk for infant feeding, and for other appropriate 
scientific purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2183. An act to authorize change in construction of bar- 
racks and other necessary buildings for mobile troops in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

S. 26. An act to authorize the acceptance by the United States 
of the gift of the Nathan Strauss Pasteurized Milk Laboratory 
for the purpose of investigating the relative value of pasteurized 
and raw milk for infant feeding, and for other appropriate 
scientific purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print some remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM SELECT COMMITTEE—UNITED STATES STEEL 
INVESTIGATION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication: 

WasnuinoTon, D. C., May 17, 1911. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: Not anticipating that any business would 
be transacted by the House yesterday beyond the debate upon the 
resolution —- for the approval of the constitutions of New 
Mexico and Arizona, I withdrew from the Hall to attend to other 
matters. During my absence the House paid me the compliment of a 
unanimous election to membership on the select committee provided for 
by House resolution 148, for the investigation of the affairs of the 
United States Steel Corporation and other corporations. That election, 
coming without solicitation or egeation from me, I very much ap- 
preciate, but I find that the resolution includes, by name, the Pennsy!- 
| vania Steel Co. and calls for an inquiry whether it has any relations 
or affiliations in violation of law, with the so-called Steel Corporation. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. is located in my district. I have no 
| financial interest in it of any kind and have never represented it 

rofessionally or in any other way. I have, however, a great interest 
n its welfare because so many of my constituents are dependent upon 
it for support and some of its officers are my warm personal friends. 
I do not believe that it has any relations or affiliations in violation of 
| law with the United States Steel Corporation or anybody else, but it 
| will avoid any eee of —- if the finding to that effect be 
made by others than myself. therefore beg to be excused from service 
upon the committee. 


Very respectfully, M. E. OLMSTED. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
| Mr. Suepparp, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Stemp, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

Mr. Parran, for one week, on account of illness in family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. Grece of 
Pennsylvania to withdraw from the files of the House, with- 
out leaving copies, the papers with the bill H. R. 11975, Sixty- 
first Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. UNpEerwoop (at 4 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Thursday, May 15, 
1911, at 12 o’clock m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
| mitting copy of a letter from the president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission inclosing schedule of useless papers 

|on file in that department (H. Doc. No. 57); to the Joint 
Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommend- 
ing the enactment of certain legislation affecting administra- 
tive work in the office of the Supervising Architect (H. Doc. 
No. 58); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed, 








1911. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RODDENBERY, from the Committee on Accounts, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. 
Res. 75) reducing the number of Capitol police, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 34), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


AND 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 9764) to amend the pension 
laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who 
may have served in any war prior to 1866 and of widows and 
orphans of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 9765) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Government post-office building at Waukesha, Wis.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9766) fixing the rank and 
precedence of naval attachés; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9767) to authorize the elimi- 
nation of part of North Dakota Avenue from the permanent 
system of highways plan; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9768) to 
establish a fish hatchery at Ittabena, Miss.; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9769) to amend sec- 
tion 14 of an act approved March 4, 1911, entitled “An act 
to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States or with the United States for the protection of the water- 
sheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 


for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the | 


navigability of navigable rivers,” etc.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9770) granting a 
pension to Henry Neff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9771) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Gilkesson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9772) granting a pension to 
Charles T. Winans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9773) to remove 
the charge of desertion against John Mitchell; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9774) granting a pen- 
sion to William M. Hammontree, alias William P. Hammoutree; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 9775) granting a pension to 
Daniel Michels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Celestia Davies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 9777) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Giblin; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Anthony; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 9779) granting a pension 
to Myron L. Spear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9780) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner Wilkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9781) granting an | 


increase of pension to Isaac Leas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9782) granting an increase of pension to 
George Devol ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 9783) for the relief of John 
W. Canary; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9784) granting a pension to James M. Vint; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9785) granting a pension to Herschel Spain- 
hour; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9786) granting a pension to Elvina Moore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9787) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9788) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Hammersley: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9789) grant- 
ing a pension to Frank Shaver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9790) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Brandon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9791) granting an increase of pension to 
D. B. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 9792) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Allabaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 97938) granting a pension to Henry 
Shive; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9794) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos S. Krause; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9795) granting a pension 
Patrick Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9796) granting an in 
crease of pension to Jefferson Wells; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9797) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline M. Tilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9798S) grenting a 
pension to Josaphine C. Long; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9799) granting an increase of pension to 
Isom Richey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9800) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Ruble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9801) granting an increase of pension to 


If. 


to 


| James L. Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9802) granting an inerease of pension to 
W. R. Gabbord; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9803) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Hurt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9804) granting an increase of pension to 
A. B. Light; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9895) 


| granting an increase of pension to G. W. Phillips; to the Com- 





| ing an increase of pension to Parthenia M. T 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9806) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 9807) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of George Gwynn; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9808) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert F. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 9809) granting a pension to 
Walter A. Menges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9810) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Andrew J. Robertson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 9811) granting a pension to 
William Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9812) granting an increase of pension to 
John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9813) granting an increase of 


| pension to Jobn Goeden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9776) granting an increase of pension to | 


By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9814) granting 
an increase of pension to Josiah F. Wildermuth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9815) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hepler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 9816) granting a pension to 
Patrick Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (If. R. 9817) grant- 


. P. Roelker; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. MORGAN: A Dill (H. R. 9818) granting an increase 
of pension to C. BE. Kenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9819) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine McGovern; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9820) to correct the mill- 
tary record of Andrew Gaffney; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9821) for the relief of Martin MceNamura, 
alias Martin Mack; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9822) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George H. Sliter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 9823) for the relief of Peter 
atro, otherwise known as John Goodro; to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9824) granting an | 


increase of pension to Overton R. Mallory; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 9825) for the relief of 
Frances A. Bliss; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9826) for the relief 
of Anna L. Shepherd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9827) granting a pension to Lamar W. 
Hadley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9828) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Swartwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


David B. Cleuse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER (by request) 


: Senate resolution 6, Hawaii | 


Territory, in regard to construction of a diteh from Hilo to | 


Kaw ; Senate resolution 10, Hawaii Territory, in regard to edu- 
cation, homestead, etc.; Senate resolution 9, Hawaii Territory, 
in regard to militia, etc.; and resolution from the Legislature 
of Hawaii Territory requesting the passage of a law admit- 


ting the Territory into the Union as a State; to the Committee | to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 


on the Territories. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
9344, for special relief of Sarah T. Hueston; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition in favor of a parcels post by citi- 


Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Affidavits to accompany bill 
(H. R. 6154) granting a pension to Alice Rothe; to the Com- 
mittee on Tensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7082) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Whalen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petition of sundry citizens of Bed- 
ford, Ind., against parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petitions of sundry persons asking re- 
— in duty on raw sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. DYER: Affidavits in matter of pension for Patrick 
Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Affidavits to accompany House bill 9594, in 


By Mr. HANNA: Memorial of sundry citizens of McHenry, 
Foster County, N. Dak., expressing appreciation of the atti- 
tude of Mr. Hanna in regard to reciprocity with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Arthur, N. Dak., for es- 
tablishment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HELM: Affidavits to accompany House bill 9618, in 
behalf of John C. Caldwell; House bill 9620, in behalf of Wil- 
liam J. Martin; and House bill 9621, in behalf of Joseph Reece; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Affidavits to accompany House bill 7425 
in behalf of Henry BE. Deberry and House bill 5235 in behalf of 
Alexander Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, affidavits to accompany House bill 5239 in behalf. of 
John H. Hubbard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMB: Resolution of the Fortnightly Club of Keene, 
N. H., and Local Union No. 179, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America, favoring repeal of 
tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGUIRD of Nebraska: Resolution of the Nebraska 
Legislature, memorializing Congress to erect on the Federal 
building at Lincoln, Nebr., a large clock; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Resolution of citizens of Oklahoma, sec- 
ond district, in favor of the Berger resolution; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition in favor of Senate bill 3776, for the 
regulation of express companies, and others, by citizens of 
Boyce, Colfax, Washington, Opelousas, Bunkie, Cheneyville, 
Lecompte, Rayne, Alexandria, Crowley, Jennings, Lake Charles, 
De Ridder, and Lessville, La.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


| 


| 
| 


zens of the Bronx; to the Committee on the Post Office and | Constitution of the United States for the cal 


ling 
| propose an amendment to the Constitution of the United States granting 


May 18, 


~ 


By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Resolution from the 
Commercial Club of the city of Brockton, protesting against 
| the passage of House Dill 4413; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, preamble and resolution adopted by the convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts at its annual session held in Boston May 3 and 4, 
1911; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the National Association of Shellfish Com- 
missioners, Baltimore, Md., April 19, 1911; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Memoranda relative to bill for in- 
crease of pension for George H. Sliter; to the Committee on 


| Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9829) granting an increase of pension to | 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, May 18, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Illinois, which was referred 


the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint resolution 9. 

Resolved by the pace of ae of the State of Illinois (the 
Senate coneurring therein), at application is hereby made to the 
Congress of the Cinited States under the roe of Article V of the 
of a convention to 


the Congress of the United States the following power: 
The Congress of the United States shall have the power to prevent 
and suppress monopolies throughout the United States by appropriate 


| legislation. 


Resolved further, That the secretary of state is hereby directed to 
transmit copies of the application to the Senate and House of a 
sentatives of Congress, and to transmit copies thereof to the presiding 
officers of each of the legislatures now in session in the several States, 


| requesting the cooperation of the said a legislatures. 





| of State, at the city of Springfield, this 12th 1 as of M 
behalf of David Trutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 


Adopte by the house February 24, 
Concurred in by the senate May 11, Ont, 


OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Unrrep States or America, State of Illinois, ss: 


I, James A. Rose, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do hereby 
certify that the Piitinols joint resolution of the Forty-seventh Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, passed and adopted at e regular session 
thereof, is a true and correct copy of the original joint resolution now 
on - in the office of the secretary of —.. 

witness whereof I hereunto set my h and affix - great. al 
9 
[SEAL.] JamMgEs A. 2 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented petitions of the Mountain 
View Sunday School, of Hardy County, W. Va.; of the Brethren 


| Church of the Lower Lost River Congregation, of Hardy County, 


W. Va.; and of the Baptist Sunday school of Bonsach, V2., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the sale and 
traffic in opium, which were referred to the Committee on 


| Foreign Relations. 


Mr. WATSON presented memorials of C. B. Arbuckle, of 
Lewisburg, W. Va., and of sundry other citizens of that State, 


| remonstrating against the reciprocal trade agreement between 


the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, relative to the organization of a 
Territorial legislature in the Territory of Alaska. I ask that 
the joint memorial be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

House joint memorial 3. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 

Whereas the oaiee of Alaska is settled by a hardy, active, and 
energetic people, more than 64,000, according to the Thir- 
teenth Census, isto, who have in the last’ 10 years added in gold and 
fish alone more than ,000,000 to the wealth of the Nation, and 
whose trade with the merchants of the United States last year amounted 
to more than $52,000,000, b greater than our trade with China and 
twice as great in value as the trade with the Phat pines ; and 


Whereas the development of the Territory is be greatly retarded 
by the want of a lownahing os legislative bedy ther to be elected by 
e pe 


Resolved by the House o ty od of the State of Washing- 
ton (the Benate se That the — of Wasi (agton does 
hereby declare its most earnest epinion that it is necessary to the de- 








1911. 
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velopment of the Pacific coast and of the resources and good govern- 
ment in Alaska that Congress shall, at the earliest possible date, pass 
an enabling act creating and providing for the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial legislature in Alaska, to be elected by the American citizens 
resident therein, with such powers and limitations as have been usually 
given to and imposed upon such legislative assemblies in other Terri- 
tories; and the Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Washington are hereby requested to 
aid and assist in the securing of the passage of such a bill. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith trans- 
mitted to the Senators from the State of Washington and to each Con- 
gressman from the State of Washington; also to each member of the 
Committees on the Territories of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate for their information in the premises. 

Passed by the house January 17, 1911. 

Howarp D. Tay.or, 


Speaker of the House. 
Passed by the senate January 20, 1911. 


W. H. PAvLHAMUs, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Fairfield East As- | 
sociation of Congregational Churches of Connecticut, praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred | 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Connecticut State 
officers of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and a memorial of | 
the county officers and board of directors of the Ancient Order | 
of Hibernians of Fairfield County, Conn., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of the 
Jefferson Democratic Club, of Perth Amboy; the Washington 
Club, of Perth Amboy; the Central Labor Board of Perth 
Amboy; of District Union No. 8, St. Patrick’s Alliance, of Mid- 
dlesex County; of the county board, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Middlesex County; Independent Branch, No. 1, St. 
Patrick’s Alliance, of Perth Amboy; Local Division No. 11, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Dunellen; Local Division No. 
3, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Perth Amboy; Local Divi- 
sion No. 7, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Chrome; Local 
Division No. 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Sayreville; of 
Jaines J. Walsh, secretary, and sundry members of Local 
Division No. 20, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Bayonne; of 
James A, Saul, of Newark; William Greenfield, jr., P. Carroll, 
and Thomas Fitzgerald, of Kearny, all in the State of New Jer- 
sey, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Woodburn Citizens’ 
Association, of the District of Columbia, praying that the ex- 
tension of New Hampshire Averue be made in a straight line, 
= was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia, 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 2, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Rochester, N. H., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Connecticut 
State board of directors of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, | 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a petition of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Harford County, Md., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit the interstate transmission of race-gambling | 
bets, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
iment to the so-called corporation-tax law making it permissible 
for corporations to make returns at the close of the fiscal year, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps, No. 382, of 
Emporium; No, 193, of Easton; No. 684, of Mifflinville; No. 690, 
of Heidlersburg; No. 158, of Hughesville; and No. 298, of Moch- 
land, all of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 1156) granting a pension to Marcia M. Maris, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of Red Hook Grange, No. 918; 
East Aurora Grange; Essex County Pomona Grange; and 
Hamptonburgh Grange, No. 950, all of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and of sundry farmers of Onondaga County, all in the 








| No. 610, of Oakland, Cal., 


SD 


State of New York, remonstrating against the reciprocity trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the so-called corporation-tax law making it permissible 
for corporations to make returns at the ciose of each fiscal year, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
2306) granting an increase of pension to Luther Barker, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., and a petition of the California 
Club, of San Francisco, Cal., praying that the sloop of war 
Portsmouth be transferred to the Bay of San Francisco, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of Machinists Railroad Lodge, 
remonstrating against the alleged 
abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LANDS IN CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. WORKS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 940) granting to the city of Los 
Angeles certain rights of way in, over, and through certain pub- 
lic lands and national forests in the State of California, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 20) 
thereon. 


THE ORANGE JUDD NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back, 
and ask to have printed as a public document, a report of an 


|} informal hearing accorded the publishers of the Orange Judd 


Northwest Farmstead, of Springfield, Mass., on April 15, 1911, 


in relation to their subscription list, together with the Post 


Office Department’s decision in the case, rendered April 21, 1911. 
(S. Doe. No. 32.) 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Without objection, the order asked 
for will be entered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2427) for the relief of the legal heirs of A. G. 
Strain; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2428) for the relief of Horace C. Dale, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Antoine Janis, sr., deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2429) for the relief of Milton C. and George 
Conners, doing business under the firm name of 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Smith (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 


a. 
Conners 


| sions. 


jy Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 2431) granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
sronson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 2432) to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
a Commerce Court, and to amend the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 2433) to declare certain acts in restraint of inter- 
state or foreign commerce to be unlawful 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2434) providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Connecticut; to tle 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2435) for the relief of J. W. Cain, Morde Fuller, 
Charles Van Buren, and H. C. Perry; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2436) granting an increase of pension to Henry A, 
Dennis (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2437) granting an increase of pension to 
McCray; 

A bill (S. 2438) granting an increase of pension to Martin Y, 
Anderson ; 


and unreasonable; 


John 
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A bill (8S. 2489) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Burket; 

A bill (8. 2440) granting an increase of pension to Matilda J. 
Fuller (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2441) granting an increase of pension to Duane L. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8. 2442) for the relief of Peter Carroll and others, 
lately laborers empleyed by the United States military authori- 
ties in and about Pert Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

ty Mr. CULBERS@QN: 

A bill (8. 2448) to amend section 120 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3,.1911; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. GORE: 


A bill (S. 2444) granting an increase of pension to Catherine | 


F. Edsall; and 
A bill (8. 2445) granting a pension to Jemima Lester (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have consulted with 


various ‘Senaters on both sides of the Chamber, and as the | 


Committee on Finance is holding protracted and regular meet- 

ings there seems to be no urgency so far as the business of the 

Senate is concerned. 

to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a number of Senators 
have inquired as to the taking up of Senate resolution No. 6, a 
resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate certain 
charges relative to the election of Wim.1Am Lorimer. I will 
say at this time, in order that Senators who desire to be here 
may have the opportunity, that I shall ask the Senate to take 
up that resolution on Monday at the close of the morning 
business. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent to call up Senate 


bill 850. It is what is ordinarily known as a bridge bill, and 


there is necessity for its early disposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill (8S. 850) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to legalize and establish a pontoon railway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, and to author- 
ize the construction of a similar bridge at or near Clinton, 
Iowa,” approved June 6, 1874, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to so amend the act approved June 6, 1874, 
legalizing and declaring a lawful structure the pontoon railway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wis., as 
to permit its rebuilding and relocation, with pontoon draw open- 
ings, in the two channels of the river of shorter length; but 
the bridge shall be rebuilt in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable streams,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, to add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PEND OREILLE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 144) to legalize a bridge across the Pend Oreille River, in 
Stevens County, Wash. There is a necessity for its present con- 
sideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert : 

That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern Railway Co., a corporation of the State of Idaho, its 
successors and assigns, to maintain and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto now constructed across the Pend Oreille River, at or near where 


said river flows through Box Canyon in Stevens County, in the State 
of Washington, such maintenance and operation to be subject to, and 


I move that when the Senate adjourns | 


in aceordance with, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regnu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906: Provided, That, in the judgment of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, the bridge as built provides suitable and 
proper facilities for present and prospective navigation, and is in all 
respects satisfactory to navigation interests; and if, in their judgment, 
any changes in said bridge are necessary to meet the aforesaid condi- 
tions, such changes shall be immediately made by the said company at 
its own expense: Provided further, That drawings showing the plans 





and iocation of the said bridge as built shall be filed in the War Depart- 
ment within 30 days of the approval of this act. 
5 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORITY OVER WATER POWER IN STATES. 
Mr. JONES. Senate resolution 44, directing the Committee 


on the Judiciary to report to the Senate upon the power and 
authority of the National Government over the development and 


| use of water power within the respective States, went over 


yesterday at the request of the senier Senator from Idaho [ Mr. 
Heysurn]. I understand that he has no objection to the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I withdraw any objections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 


| unanimous consent for the consideration of the resolution sub- 


mitted yesterday by him. It will be read. 
The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. The first bill on 
the calendar will ‘be stated. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enroliment of appropriation acts approved March 4, 1911, was 
announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, ip further- 
ance of the notice he gave yesterday, the Senator from South 
Dakota is about to resume his speech. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the Recorp will show that he is speak:- 
ing upon House joint resolution No. 1. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Crawrorp] to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, at the time of the adjourn- 
ment yesterday I was calling attention to some of the advyan- 
tages which the Canadian people enjoy through discriminatory 
legislation, which has the effect of protective legislation. 

The Dominion has become one of the greatest cheese-producing 
eountries in the world by means of Government subsidies. She 
is also, I understand, building grain elevators for her grail! 
farmers. She has.a system of patent laws which have the for 
and effect of high-protective tariff laws, because a pateni 
becomes void within two years from its date unless within that 
time the patentee, or his legal representatives, commence ani 
continuously carry on in Canada the construction or manufac- 
turing of the patented invention; and should the patentee, or 
his legal representatives, after 12 months from the date of his 
patent, import or cause to be imported into Canada his inven- 
tien, the patent shall be void as to his interest therein. 

The Canadian farmer has another advantage over the Ameri- 
can farmer in that the Canadian consumer enjoys the benefit of 
the British preferential tariff under which manufactures of 
Great Britain are admitted at 8334 per cent less than the rai 
imposed upon other nations. The tariff in the United States 
upon the manufactured articles that the American farmer mus! 
buy is from 25 per cent to nearly 50 per cent more than tlic 
British preferential tariff which the Canadian farmer pays. I 
have seen it stated during these debates that on rubber boots 
and shoes and on rubber coats the Canadian pays 15 per cent 
«ty and the American 85 per cent; on jute bags the Canadian 


| pays 15 per cent and the American 45 per cent; on a sewing 


machine the Canadian pays 20 per cent and the American 30 
per cent; on a kitchen stove the Canadian pays 15 per cent and 
the American 45 per cent; on dress goods the Canadian pays 15 
per cent and the American 60 per cent; on wire the Canadian 
pays 10 cents and the American 75 cents per 100 pounds; on his 
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hat the Canadian pays 20 per cent and the American 55 per 
cent; on his underwear the Canadian pays 224 per cent and the 
American 45 per cent; all because of the preferential rate be- 
tween Canada and the great manufacturing country of Great 
Britain. This is a very unjust and unfair proposal we are 
asked to consider, Mr. President. It will injure the American 
farmer. It will not reduce prices to the American consumer 
unless it be upon news-print paper. It will be of substantial 
benefit to many of the great trusts and monopolies of the United 
States. I have said that the farmer is an independent unit, 
who creates wealth and does not issue watered stock nor enter 
into contracts in restraint of trade. I can not say that of many 
of the beneficiaries who will profit by the passage of this law 
should it be enacted. 

The creation of enormous fortunes by the issuance of stocks 
in corporations for so-called good will and the exaction of 
prices sufficient to pay large dividends upon this kind of enpital 
are the greatest abuses of the age. Take, for example, the tin- 
plate and steel industries. When the different tin-plate manu- 
facturers gave options on their several plants, it was for an 
agreed cash price. The manufacturer could take that price in 
‘ash or an equa! amount in preferred stock in the new compzany, 
and if be took preferred stock, he got an equal amount of com- 
mon stock as a bonus. Nearly all took stock for their plants 
instead of cash. When they fixed the price on their plants 
they estimated the good will, together with the managerial 
talent and the organization of each concern, worth as much as 
the tangible property. 

For instance, if the tangible property in a given plant were 
$250,000, the organization, good will, and talent was estimated 
at a like value, or more, $250,000, making the agreed price 
$500,000 ; for this the owner would receive in preferred stock in 
the trust $500,000, and as a pure bonus he would receive in com- 
mon stock $500,000 more, making in all an issue of $1.000.000 
stock in payment for a plant whose tangible property was worth 
only $250,000. 

According to “ The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Co,” 
by Mr. James H. Bridge, the actual value of the various plants 
put into the American Tin Plate Trust, including organization, 
good will, and talent, was ubout $12,000,000. It is said that the 
Moores raised about $5,000,000 cash as working capital for the 
trust and received $5,000,000 in preferred and $5.000.000 in com- 
mon stock. Eighteen millions preferred and $18.000,000 common 
were issued, and then an extra $10,000,000 of common was issued 
and divided up among the promoters, making $28.000,000 com- 
mon in all. A monopoly was created and competition in the 
manufacture of tin plate ceased. It went from $2.65 per box 
in January, 1899, to $4.65 per box in the following October. Two 
years later the concern was taken over by the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Mr. President, the American farmer has created enormous 
wealth in the aggregate; but each farmer did his share as an 
independent working unit; there are no millionaires among 
them. The farmer has not learned the art of creating wealth 
out of nothing. 

In the process of merging the Tin Plate Trust with the United 
States Steel Corporstion its capitalization of $46.000,000 was 
converted into $60,000,0000 of stock in the Steel Trust. Probably 
the largest actual investment of capital ever made in the tin- 
plate business was the $5,000,000 in cash turned in by the pro- 
moters, 

Take as another instance of this kind of stock watering the 
National Steel Co. and the American Steel Hoop Co., which, his- 
tory tells us, issued $51.000,000 of common stock that was all 
good will; but when these concerns were merged into the Steel 
Trust, that good will capitalization was increased. 

Then came Mr. John W. Gates, with his Consolidated Steel & 
Wire Co. and auxiliary companies, capitalized at about 
$5,000,000: these were merged into the American Steel & Wire 
Co. of Illinois, capitalized at twenty-four millions, and in 1899 
taken into the American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, with 
a capitalization of ninety millions. That in its turn was ab- 
sorbed by the United States Steel and its capitalization in- 
creased in the usual way in the process. 

Then came Morgan and Gates with a merger of the Minnesota 
Tron Co., the Illinois Steel Co., and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Railway Co. into the Federal Steel Co., capitalized, under quite 
Similar methods, at about $50,000.000. 

Then there was the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines. a 
Rockefeller concern, which was taken over by the Steel Trust, 
in which process its less than thirty millions of capital stock 
were exchanged for eighty-one millions of the capital stock of 
the Steel Trust. But this is not all—there remains the mar- 
velous story of securing monopolistic control of the Lake Supe- 
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rior ores, whereby, upon a mere loan of half a million dollars, 
for which he held security from the Oliver Mining Co., Mr. 
Carnegie got into the ore business and finally secured absolute 
control of the Oliver, the Rockefeller, and the Hill ores, which 
Mr. Schwab estimates to be 500.000.000 t of picked quality 
of ore, upon which the Steel Trust can reckon a profit of from 
$2 to $2.50 per ton, which furnishes a busis for a capitalization 
of more than $1,000,000,000 based upon the ore alone. 

The great Steel Trust was organized in 1901, with 
zation, in round numbers, of $1,500,000,000, and peo 
asked: Can a trust earn enough to support this ens 
highly watered issue of bonds and The 1 \ 
the year ending December 30, 1909, shows that in 8 yea ) 
months from its organization, on April 1, 1901, to the « 
the year 1909, its net earnings, after deducting expenses, 1 
bond interest, sinking fund requirements, all ordinary 
for maintenance and depreciation of plants, and some exti 
dinary charges for extension of the plants, we in 
numbers, $616,500,000, or about $68,500,000 per year. It is pr 
posed to put farm products on the free list and leave the prod 
ucts of this trust on the protected list. I for one will not give 
my consent. These industrial trusts are everywhere. U1! 
doubtedly they have come to stay, but they are not entitled to 
protection in preference to the American farmer. 

Mr. John Moody in his book, The Truth About the Trusts, 
quotes the following definition, given by Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, 
solicitor of the Standard Oi! Co., of the modern trust, and gives 
it his approval. Mr. Dodd says: 

The term “trust "’ has now obtained a wider signification, and 


braces every act, agreement, or combination of persons or capital 1 


or formed with the intent, power, or tendency to monopolize business 


to restrain or interfere with competitive trade, or to fix, influence, or 
increase the price of commodities. 
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Mr. Moody goes on to say: 


The writer is fully aware of the importance of monopoly as a factor 


for success In modern business life, and he recognizes its correlation 
with our current ethical standards. In a personal discussion of modern 
business and financial methods with the manager of one of our larger 
trusts he was told that the goal of success in business life to-day, spenk 





ing particularly of the larger corporate field, was to | 
the successful 


e reached throug 
pursuit for advantage and differentials, both natural and 








artificial. Said he—the manager referred to—*‘ This talk of the elimi- 
nation of competition is all norsense. Competition is keener than ever 


to-day, but it is, of course, carried on on a larger plane. Where formerly 
the smaller producer competed to reduce his costs and underseli his com 
petitors by the ordinary means of great economy and superior efficiency, 
he has now gone beyond that point. * * * The advantages he now 
seeks are not so crude. They consist in going to the root of things; 
in acquiring and dominating the sources of supply and of raw material; 


in controlling shipping rights of way; in securing exclusive benefits, 
rebates on large shipments, beneficial legislation, etc. Open competi- 
tion long ago reached that point where it bccame necessary to resort 


to these more far-reaching methods.” 


After reviewing all the great trusts and combinations of the 
United States, and giving their capitalization, this author says: 

Thus {it will be seen that, including industrial, franchise, transporta 
tion, and miscellaneous, about 445 active trusts are represented in this 
book, with a capitalization ot $20,379,162,551. They embrace in all 
8,644 original companies. 


These are the great companies which “ go to the root of things,” 
acquire and dominate “the sources of supply and of raw ma- 
terial.” secure “ exclusive benefits,” “ beneficial legislation, etc.” 

While defending the organizations of trusts as useful on the 
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whole, the author admits that they promote monopoly. He 
says (p. 495): 

We find this same tendency has been the creator of and is the under 
lying cause of monopoly * * * for man, in seeking to accomp! 
his purposes quickly, simply, and cheaply, has ever been alert to the 
possibilities of economy in method through the seeking of “ short 
It is his desire to achieve at all hazards and in all ways; it was t 

inherent tendency which wa the creator of competition . 
And up to a certain point competition was the life of trade. Bui 

| 32 beyond that point. For quite early in the modern commercial and 
industrial life of man it was discovered that there were advarta to 
be gained in the adopting of methods somewhat different from tho n 
vogue under the old régime of competition 

Ly combining together and acquiring, either as a result of this joint 
| effoft or otherwise, a special privilege or monopoly, men found they 
| could accomplish the same ends far more cheaply and satisfact 

| ¢ban in the old ways. * * * It was then that men began to 

| cultivate this element of monopoly, and it was not long before the 

| progressive all recognized the importance of the monopoly featu J 
| hastened to take a¢ ntage of it. 4 

And this condition has been largely brought about by the exist 
of monopoly power. * * This monopoly element is not 
the product of a tariff or of other so-called class legislation I 
far more fundamental than that. * * * The fact is we find the 
element of monopoly all about us, and how mueh civilization is going 

= a 


to get away from it is, in the light of the foregoing fa 
an exceedingly intricate question. 


Mr. President, the effect of the passage of this bili will not 
be fully understood by the country until they know that its 
chief, if not its only beneficiaries, are the trusts, who can 
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import free raw material under its provisions, and who will con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefit of a protective tariff upon the articles 
they manufacture. I propose here to name the trusts, or some 
of them, that will be thus benefited. 

Free flaxseed from Canada will be a benefit to the American 
Linseed Oil Co., known as the Linseed Oil Trust, which was 
created by the merger of 47 different corporations. It is allied 
with the Smelters Trust and is under Standard Oil domination. 
Rockefeller, jr., is one of its directors. It controls 85 per cent 
of the linseed-oil production in the United States. It manufac- 
tures American and Calcutta linseed oil, raw and boiled, and 
refined varnish, oil cake, oil meal, and crushed flaxseed. It isa 
New Jersey corporation, with its main office in New York. Its 
common stock is $16,750,000 and its preferred stock is 
$16,750,000. 

The American farmer is asked to surrender his protection 
under a duty upon flaxseed, so that this trust may get free raw 
material. 

And so it goes, 

The admission of barley and rye from Canada free of duty 
will help the following brewing and distillery trusts, among 
others: 

The American Malt Corporation, a big holding company of 
New Jersey: Common stock, $5,248,300; preferred stock, $8,353,- 
400; bonds, $3,714,000, bearing 6 per cent interest. 

The Distilleries Securities Corporation (over 100 plants and 
warehouses in the United States), a New Jersey corporation: 
Common stock, $30,762,950, paying 6 per cent dividends; bonds, 
$15,400,412, bearing 5 and 6 per cent. It controls also the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Co., whose common stock is $12,000,- 
000; preferred stock, $6,000,000; paying 7 per cent. 

The Chicago Breweries (Ltd.), London and Chicago: Com- 
mon stock, £400,000 sterling, paying 54 per cent dividends, with 
bonds in £276,500 sterling, paying 6 per cent. 

Dayton Breweries Co. (consolidation of 7 companies) : Com- 
mon stock, $1,249,125; preferred stock, same amount; bonds, 
$2,500,000; 6 per cent interest. 

Independent Brewing Cos. (16 companies), of Pittsburg: 
Common stock, $3,918,923; preferred stock, the same amount, 
paying 7 per cent; bonds, $3,900,000, at 6 per cent interest. 

Huebner-Toledo United Breweries Co., of Toledo, Ohio: Com- 
mon stock, $1,278,000; preferred stock, the same amount, pays 
6 per cent; bonds, $2,556,000, pays 6 per cent interest. 

Jones Brewing Co. (Boston and London): Common stock, 
$5,324,000. 

Kansas City Breweries Co.: Common stock, $1,557,000; pre- 
ferred stock, $1,446,000, paying 6 per cent dividends; bonds, 
$3,114,111, paying 6 per cent interest. 

Massachusetts Breweries Co. (10 combined Boston compa- 
nies) : Common stock, $6,532,000, paying 3 per cent dividends. 

Milwaukee & Chicago Breweries (Ltd.) (English and Ameri- 
can trust): Common stock, $3,774,250; preferred stock, exactly 
same amount, paying 8 per cent dividends; bonds, $3,500,000, 
paying 5 per cent interest. 

People’s Brewing Co., of Trenton, N. J.: Common stock, 
$1,100,000; preferred stock, $1,100,000; bonds, $1,000,000, bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest. 

Pittsburg Brewing Co. (16 companies consolidated) : Com- 
mon stock, $5,962,250, paying 5 per cent dividends; preferred 
stock, $6,100,000, paying 7 per cent dividends; bonds, $6,319,000, 
paying 6 per cent interest. 

St. Louis Breweries (Ltd.) (10 companies consolidated) : 
Common stock, $4,383,000; preferred stock, exactly same 
amount, paying 8 per cent dividends; bonds, $4,880,600, paying 
6 per cent interest. 

Springfield Breweries Co., Springfield, Mass.: Common 
stock, $1,150,000; preferred stock, $1,150,000, paying 8 per cent 
dividends; bonds, $930,000, paying 6 per cent interest. 

United Breweries Co. (13 Chicago companies consolidated) : 
Common stock, $2,731,500; preferred stock, $2,731,500; bonds, 
$1,654,000, paying 6 per cent interest. 

Hoster-Columbus Associated Breweries Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
Common stock, $1,650,000; preferred stock, $2,700,000; bonds, 
$5,250,000. 

Mr. President, here are over 200 brewing and distilling com- 
panies combined into 17 trusts, with enormous issues of watered 
stocks, and a total capitalization of $188,500,000, which will be 
benefited by admitting barley and rye from Canada free of 
duty. The consumer of whisky and beer will pay the same 
price and the American farmer will suffer from the competi- 
tion of his Canadian neighbor; the Breving Trust and the 
Whisky Trust will add enormously to their net incomes by 
reason of this change, should it be made. But the profits will 
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not be confined to the Brewing Trust and to the American 
Linseed Oil Co. 

There is the American Hominy Co. (a trust of 8 companies), 
organized in New Jersey, with main office at Indianapolis: 
Common stock, $2,347,500; preferred stock, $1,163,500, paying 
6 per cent; bonds, $695,000, paying 5 per cent interest. 

The Bordens Condensed Milk Co. (a trust of United States 
and foreign companies), organized in New Jersey, with main 
office in New York City: Common stock, $17,500,000, paying 
10 per cent dividends; preferred stock, $17,500,000, paying 
6 per cent. 

The National Biscuit Co. (a consolidation of 80 plants in the 
United States), a new Jersey trust, with main office in New 
York: Common stock, $29,236,000, paying 5 per cent dividends; 
preferred stock, $24,804,500, paying 7 per cent; bonds, $970,000, 
paying 5 and 6 per cent. 

Of course, this proposed law would help this great trust. 
Free Canadian wheat, with a tariff remaining on flour and bis- 
cuits, would “make money” for it. 

On March 31, 1911, the following appeared in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, which shows who is heiped by the prospect of 
this Canadian trade deal being ratified by Congress: 


BISCUIT SHARES SELL AT NEW HIGH RECORD—COMMON STOCK REACHES 
135 IN BOTH THE CHICAGO AND NEW YORK MARKETS, 


National Biscuit common jumped to a new record price, 135, yes- 
terday in the Chicago market and in New York. At that price it was 
apo above the preferred stock. The steady advance recently has 
1 to the expectation of some favorable announcement on the stock 
other than the ao of larger earnings and the recent increase in the 
dividend rate to 7 per cent. With the preferred and common drawing 
the same dividend as they now do, the common would hardly run ahead 
of the preferred in the market if no further developments were ex- 
pected. 

But where does the consumer get any benefit? The tariff re- 
mains on biscuit, oatmeal, and all prepared foods. The trust, 
and the trust alone, gets the benefit of the removal of the tariff 
from oats, wheat, barley, and other cereals. 

In addition to the National Biscuit Co., there are still other 
big cereal trusts. 

Here, for instance, is the Quaker Oats Co. (another New Jer- 
sey trust) ; common stock, $4,487,200; preferred stock, $8,532,900, 
paying 6 per cent. 

The North American Biscuit Co.; common stock, $4,438,300, 
preferred stock, $3,000,000. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., with main office at Portland, 
Oreg.; common stock, $1,235,000; bonds, $825,000, paying 6 per 
cent interest. Also the Great Western Cereal Co. (another New 
Jersey trust) ; common stock, $2,500,000; preferred stock, $500,- 


| 000, paying 8 per cent; bonds, $1,017,000, paying 6 per cent 


interest. 

These trusts will profit enormously by free trade with Canada 
in wheat, oats, and barley, with a protective tariff on flour, 
biscuit, oatmeal, cracked wheat, hulled barley, Grape Nuis, 
Force, Shredded Wheat Biscuits, and the like. The poor min 
will pay no less for these, but the profits of the trust will be 
greater. Can anyone dispute this? 

The Agricultural Implement Trust will be able to get into 
Canada without the payment of a tariff, and the Canadi:n 
farmer may thus get his farm machinery cheaper and be 
thereby still better equipped to compete with the American 
farmer under free trade in farm products. Besides these, the 
following trusts will profit by that arrangement: 

The American Seeding Machine Co. (a New Jersey trust): 
Common stock, $2,000,000; preferred stock, $1,161,000; paying 
7 per cent. 

The International Harvester Co. (a New Jersey trust): Com 
mon stock, $60,000,000; preferred stock, $60.000,000. 

With cattle coming in free and the tariff remaining on al! 
packing-house products, the great American packers will prolit 
by the new law, but the consumer of meat will receive no benetit 
whatever. 

Mr. Moody, the author of the book, The Truth About tle 
Trusts, says: 

The so-called Meat Trust, or Beef Trust, while nonexistent, as far 
as a distinct corporation is concerned, yet is in a sense an actual fact. 

When this bill becomes a law, the Beef Trust, upon the basis 
of their shipments into Canada last year, will save in duties 
$239,213, and the Agricultural Implement Trust will save in re- 
duction in tariff rates $218,488. The Canadidn farmer may gv! 
some of the benefit of this saving, but the American farmer wil! 
get nothing. On the contrary, the advantage, if any, will go to 
his Canadian competitor. 

I wonder if the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
will notice this. I think he interrupted me yesterday as to 
the tariff on flour and on wheat, 
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The removal of the tariff of 25 cents per bushel on wheat and 
the placing of a protective duty of 50 cents a barrel on flour 
actually increases the protection now enjoyed by the Millers’ | 
Trust. This can easily be demonstrated, and was demonstrated | 
very clearly in the House debates. For instance, it takes 44 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. With the present 
duty on wheat the manufacturer of flour should have a com- | 
pensatory duty of $1.12 per barrel on flour, because the tariff | 
on 44 bushels of wheat at 25 cents per bushel is $1.12. Under | 
the Payne tariff the duty on flour is 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
during 1910 the flour imported from Canada was valued on an | 
average at $5 per barrel. The duty at 25 per cent ad valorem | 
amounted to $1.25 per barrel, but $1.12 of that amount was to | 
compensate for the tariff of 25 cents per bushel on the 44 
bushels of wheat it contained. This left a protective duty on 
flour of only 13 cents per barrel under the Payne law. 

Under this law wheat will come in free and the compensatory 
duty of $1.12 per barrel will be eliminated; but a clear pro- 
tective duty of 50 cents per barrel will be imposed, as against | 
13 cents per barrel under the Payne law, an actual increase in 
the duty on flour of 37 cents per barrel. Wheat will come in 
free, bread will be no cheaper, and the Millers’ Trust alone will 
profit. To show how this Millers’ Trust is robbing the Amer!- 


can farmer and dairyman by extortionate charges for bran and | 
middlings, I will incorporate in my remarks a table showing | 


comparative prices of mill feeds in Canada and the United 
States for 1910, as reported by the Northwestern Miller. 


Table showing comparative prices (per ton) of mill feeds in United 





























States and Canada fer 1910. 
7 7 = — : = 7 ee eS —-. — 
| Minncapotts Winnipeg. Toronto. Buffalo. Montreal. 
| | | 
| Mid- Mid- Mid- | Mid- |, Mid- 
| Bran. dlings.:, B dlings.? Bran.® dlings. Bran. dlings. a 
lea i eee ok = ae ee 
January. ... $22.50) $22. 50)$17. 00, $18.00, $21.00! $23.00! $25.50; $25. 50 $22.00) $23. 50 
February...| 22.50 22.00) 18.00} 19.09) 22.00) 23 00; 25.50) 25.50 oa 24. 00 
Mareh...... 21. 50) 21.75) 18. 00; 19.00; 23.00} 23.50, 24.25 24.25 23.00) 24.00 
BI tn cn ae 18. 18.75, 16. 17.50} 20.50; 21.75) 22.00) 22.00) 20.00} 24.00 
Mb oseee< 18. 19. 00) 15. ¢ 16. 19. 21.00) 20.75, 21.25) 18.00) 23.00 
June......-- 16.00; 18.00, 15.00) 16.00) 18.00, 20.00, 20.60) 22.60 18.00) 22.00 
Fs tense 20.00, 21.75) 15. 16. 18.50} 21.00; 22. 24.00; 18.00) 22.00 
August..... 19.00, 21. 18. 20.50; 20.00; 21.00) 22. 24. 65; 20.00) 2 22. 00 
September..| 18.00 19.00 17.00) 18.00 20.00! 21.50) 20.75) 22.75 20.00] * 22.00 
Oetober....| 17.50) 19.50} 17.00, 18.00) 18.50) 22.00; 21.00; 23.00) 17.00) 23.00 
November. .) SS 20.75) 16.00, 17. 18. 50) 20. 50 20. 50) 23.00, 18.00} 23.00 
December ‘| 20. | 22. 00; a 20. a =o 23. 00) 23. 50, 18.00] 22.50 
1 “Standard middlings.” °2‘‘Shorts.” *% ‘Manitoba bran.” ‘4 “Spring bran.” 





Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da. 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator addressed himself to me personally 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will recall, on yesterday 
I told him I was going to elaborate on this point. That is the 
only reason I did so. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator claim that the tariff of $1.12 
on the wheat going into a barrel of flour under the present 
Payne-Aldrich bill affects the price of wheat in this country? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The figures overwhelmingly show a dif- 
ference in the price, when comparisons are made between points 
in the United States and points on the Canadian side, of from 
15 to 25 cents per bushel, about half the amount of the tariff, 
on an average. 

Mr. REED. I should like to get a direct answer, whether it 
does affect the price of wheat on this side of the line. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
centers, like that dominated by Minneapolis with its milling 
industry. 

Mr. REED. Will it do it generally? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To a certain extent it will everywhere. 

Mr. REED. Now, if it affects the price of wheat, does it 
make it higher or lower on this side of the line? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Higher. 
make it higher. 

Mr. REED. Will a reduction from $1.12 on the wheat neces- 
sary to make a barrel of flour to 50 cents on the wheat neces- 
sary to make a barrel of flour result in a reduction of the price 
of wheat on this side of the line? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think it follows that it will affect it—— 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Depress it, for the benefit of the miller. 
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My contention is that it does in large | 


We admit it, and we want to | 
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Mr. REED. Does the Senator claim that there is a hard and 
fast Milling Trust in this country that absolutely controls the 
price of flour? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have not gone to the extent of making 
So sweeping a statement. 


Mr. REED. No. Asa matter of fact, there are thousands of 
absolutely independent mills, are there not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Undoubtedly—small mills, in the country. 

Mr. REED. If those mills get their wheat che; r and are 
not in a trust or combination, will they not be able to sell flour 
cheaper. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Those mills would not import many bush 
els of wheat. 

Mr. REED. Do they not buy on the market of the \ t 
that is imported? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the larger sense possibly i 
affect it, but so far as concerns the small amount cons 
them I think the difference would not be appreciable Hy bee 
point to which I am directing attention is that in this bill 
which I understaod the Senator and others are supporting, 
you are leaving the tariff on the flour and taking it off of the 


wheat. 
penny. 

Mr. REED. If the placing of a dollar and twelve cents tarifi 
on the wheat necessary to make a barre! of flour does raise the 
price, then will not the reduction to 50 cents have a tendency 
to lower the price? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would. 

Mr. REED. If you lower the price of flour, does the Senator 
contend, in view of his concession that not all of the mills are 
in the Milling Trust, if there be one, that that will not reduce 
the price of flour in the sack that is purchased by the heads of 
families and manufactured into bread in the households of the 
land? 


You are not reducing the price of the loaf of bread one 


Mr. CRAWFORD. The amount in that case would be in- 
finitesimal. 

Mr. REED. If the benefit will be infinitesimal to the con- 
sumer, will not the injury be infinitesimal to the farmer? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Sut the trouble is that the Senator is 
supporting a bill here which is singling out the farmer and 
| applying to him the principle of free trade—absolute free 


| trade—and the injustice of it, to which I am ealling attention, is 


in the fact that he is expected to buy in a protected market and 
yield the advantage which the present tariff gives him. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator claim that in buying in a pro- 
tected market the purchaser has to pay a greater price? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Undoubtedly, in many cas: 
tition is destroyed. 

Mr. REED. ‘Then, what becomes of the argument on which 
the Senator’s party has stood for 30 years, that the foreigner 
pays the tax? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That argument is very sound where you 
can mantain healthy competition at home, but in the face of a 
large array of trusts such as these it is very greatly wenkened. 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator to say that the trusts 
so stand astride this land now that there is in fact no real 
competition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. REED. 


S 


where compe- 


In many lines that is true. 


And that has all grown up under the protective 
policy and under the protecting control of your party. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am perfectly satisfied with the declara- 
tion of our platform to discriminate to the extent of the differ- 
ence in cost and to pay that difference in cost in the interests of 
American industry, and the American people are willing to pay 
it. But we want it to be distributed fairly. 

Mr. REED. I want to say this, in conclusion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from Missouri’? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I hope the Senator will conclude, because 


I want to proceed. 

Mr. REED. I wish to make one watter clear and then will 
not disturb the Senator longer. I would not have interrupted 
| him, but he referred to me personally. The Senator refers to 
this as my bill, or a bill that I am supporting. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Its chief support comes from that side of 
| the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. I want to file a disclaimer. 
bill nor a Democratic bill. 
| Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam very glad to hear that. I thought it 
was a Democratic bill. Its chief support comes from the Demo- 
cratic Party just now. 
Mr. REED. It appears to be a bill drawn or dictated by a 
very distinguished gentleman whom your party nominated and 
elected to the Presidency. 


It is neither my 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. A most excellent President, but in this 
one instance the company he keeps is very amazing to me. 

The American farmer was unjustly discriminated against in 
the Payne tariff law when it removed the duty from hides 
and left a protective rate upon boots and shoes and leather 
products, a proceeding which subsequent trade shows did not 
reduce prices a penny to the consumer, but helped the Leather 
Trust. Shall we now make a similar present to the Miller 
Trust? 

The American Hide & Leather Co. is a consolidation of 21 
large companies and controls 75 per cent of the trade in upper 
leather. It also is one of these New Jersey concerns, with 
common stock, $11,274,100; preferred stock, $12,548,300, paying 
7 per cent; bonds, $7,194,000 paying 6 per cent interest. 

Its companion in monopoly is the Central Leather Co., a New 
Jersey concern, which is a consolidation of 70 per cent of the 
tanneries of the United States: Common stock, $38,409,800; 
preferred stock, $31,061,000, paying 7 per cent; and bonds, 
$39,062,000, paying 5 per cent interest. 


Under the Payne law these trusts secured the benefit of free 


hides at the expense of the American farmer. I have shown 
elsewhere how he is compelled to pay many million dollars 


a year for fertilizers to restore his land and maintain cultiva- 
He pays his money to the Fertilizer Trust, such as the | 


tion. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., a consolidation of 25 ferti- 
lizer plants, with common stock, $17,114,100; preferred stock, 
$18,382,000, paying 6 per cent; bonds, $2,500,000, paying 43 per 
cent interest. 

Mr. President these great trusts employ many men, and in 
recent years the cry has been made by their employees that 
the cost of living is oppressive. Instead of raising the wages 
of their employees they attempt to satisfy the demand by secur- 


porarily but will not bring relief from high prices. At the 
same time, under the pretense that this law will reduce the 
cost of living, they are securing a still greater monopoly than 
that they have heretofore enjoyed, and, as usual, the American 
farmer will have to foot the bill. 

The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] disclaims it, 
but I am glad that the Democratic Party is willing to bear the 
responsibility for the passage of this law. 
be willing to let them have the credit for it. Under this pro- 
posed law, at every turn, after a product leaves the farm, it 
comes under the influence of the trust. The Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., capitalized at $87,000.000; the American Woolen 
Co., with a capitalization of $94,000,000; the American Tin 
Can Trust, in which 123 different plants have been merged, 
with a capitalization of $82,000,000; the Lumber Trust and 
timber barons, with their control of the standing timber—all 
these are organized to control and can largely determine prices 
and limit output. The farmer alone runs a single-handed busi- 
ness, his farm and farm stock and implements being his capita), 
his hired man and the members of his own family supplying his 
labor. This bill proposes to protect the others and require him 
to compete with the world, because free trade with Canada in 
farm products amounts to that. 

The Canadians refused to throw down the bars and take an 
equal chance with the people of the United States by a mutual 
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remission of tariff duties on all manufactured articles, because 
they know that they can not compete on equal terms with the 
American manufacturer. But they are eager to do this with 
the products of the farm, because they know that with cheaper 
land and greater productivity of soil they can successfully 
compete with our farmers in the raising of cereals and many 
other farm products. 

The speech which Sir Wilfrid Laurier made in the Canadian 
Parliament on the 7th day of March last shows how they look 
at it. He said: 


We are exporters, not of manufactured products, but of natural 
products, and we are large importers of manufactured products; and 
we have given the Americans a free entrance into our markets for their 


| natural products, as they have given us a free entrance into their mar- 
| kets for our natural products. 
| to suppose that the Americans were far more concerned about obtaining 
| reciprocity in manufactured products; but our negotiators would not 
| consent to any reciprocity in manufactured 

| limiting the agreement simply to such manu 


It is not a great effort of imagination 


Ss but insisted on 
a 


ctured products as agri- 
cultural implements. 


We have allowed Canada to tickle the adherents of Gov. Foss, 
of Massachusetts, and the selfish and highly protected manu- 


| facturers of New England, through this treaty, into a cold- 


blooded betrayal of the American farmer. 

In 1904 Mr. Foss delivered an address which was put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the other day as representing the senti- 
ment of the people of Massachusetts, in which he advocated the 
removal of the tariff from the following, when imported from 


, Canada: Horses, sheep, breadstuffs, eggs, hay, fish, fruits, hides, 
| dairy 
| wood. 


products, vegetables, wood pulp, and unmanufactured 
In this speech Mr. Foss said: 

It is now fully recognized among those whose opinion is worth any 
thing that we must either make wheat free or prepare to suffer disaster 
in our milling interests. As to barley, the outrageous duty upon that, 


| i | and upon the malt made from it, is the heaviest burden our great brew 
ing the passage of this law, which will deceive the masses tem- | 


ing industries are called upon to bear. 
Mr. President, it was not so much the securing of cheaper 


| bread that Mr. Foss wanted, because he was not proposing to 


remove the duty from flour; it was the Massachusetts Millers’ 
It was not because he wanted 


he wanted the “outrageous tariff” removed from barley and 
barley malt; it was the precious Brewing Trust of Massachu- 
setts he was anxious to serve by sacrificing the American 
farmer. This is the kind of patriotism now manifesting itself 
in Massachusetts under the Democratic leadership of Gov. Foss. 
To save her millers and her brewers they are willing to pro- 
claim free trade in the two staple cereals raised on the farms of 
the United States, even though doing so will not reduce the cost 


| of living a single mill—just as two years ago they succeeded ip 
| putting hides on the free list without reducing a particle the 


price of the manufactures of leather, which was left on the pro- 


| tected list. 


To show more in detail how this bill discriminates in favor of 


| the trusts and against the farmer of the United States, I ask 
| leave to print as a part of my remarks the following table, pre 


pared by Hon. A. E. Chamberlain, superintendent of farmers’ 
institutes, held under the supervision of the South Dakota 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Present duty— 
Articles. 


| 
| 


Entering United States. | 





| 
$12.50 each 


| 
Horses under 1 year worth $50 or less. 
25 per cent 

d 


Other horses worth $150 or less 
Other horses worth over $150 
Cattie under 1 year SNK oie unes nedeceeae 
Other cattle worth not over $14 PERMDOROM....cicascexeunid 
Other cattle worth over $14. .......... | BP EE OM, vccdocnscese 
| $1.50 each 
Sheep, lambs 75 cents each 
Sheep over 1 year old SO ar ee do 
UE PORORD., «cc nivceccensangnenegands 14 cents per pound 3 cents per pound 
Bacon and hams 4cents per pound 2cents per pound 
is ives é.gtnnn cas 0 enh diesen @hunete 14 cents per pound do 
Dried and salted meat other than above) 25 per cent 
Canned meats _ avigemoeetid § 
5 cents per pound 
3 cents per pound da 
6 cents per pound 4cents per pound 
do 3 cents per d 


| 25 per cent 


5 cents per dozen........ 3 cents per dozen... 


Roovs «+++---.-| 25 cents per bushel 12 cents per bushel 


Seccceasovceses 25 per cent... 
20 percent.............. 17} per cent 


Oats 


weight. 


Entering Canada. 


25 per cent......... 


abas divecte do 
60 cents per barrel. .....| 50 cents per barrel 


15 cents per bushel... ... 10 cents per bushel...... 
Oatmeal and rolled oats...............| $1 per hundredweight.../ 60 cents per hundred- 


| Year ended June 30, 1910. 
Duty under reciprocity. 


| Imports from Canada. Exports to Canada. 


value, | 6,604 head; 


$401,503. 


: value, 
484,560. 


Pee head; 
5,168 head; value, 
$109,772. 


pi dae 


\1,012 head; value, $25,150. 


| 205 head; value, $6,088...| 2,760 pounds; value , $214. 
FE pened seesownaeoe-osonei UE head; value, | 35,844 head; valuc, 
"ido $527, 687. | "$131,492. 


| 993,407 pounds. 

|| Ofall these, we imported | |5,453,25/ pounds. 
only $84,704 worth {410,915,679 pounds. 
from Canada. 11,341,230 pounds. 


278,058 pounds. 
Value, $52,597. 


61,081 pounds. 
215,681 ds. 
750,476 dozen. 
152,383 bushels 54,964 bushels. 
(On which duty ra 


1s barrels. 31,398 barrels. 
Value, $323,487 Value, $218,222. 


23,361 bushels. 


‘value, $3,576 


deve cents hundred- 
> . per 


Free 
50 cents per hundred- 
weight. 





1911. 
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Present duty— 








Year ended June 30, 1910. 


Articles. | —-- - - — 
Entering United States. Entering Canada. Imports from Canada. | Exports to Canada. 
} oe ihe cael a a 
Barley ..........---++-+0+++++-+2-----| 30 cents per bushel...... 15 cents per bushel. ..... ere 2,420 bushels. ........... | 164,532 bushels. 
i bnietaséncntecicesce<sces 45 cents per bushel...... 45 ow per hundred- | 45 oe per hundred- | None....................| 2,184,463 pounds 
weight. weight } 
Om except into Canada for distilla- | 15 cents per bushel...... Ea ckcledccuvcacdsaas sida s a tndbaiaente 4,357 bushels. .. 6,583,893 bushels 
tion. 
SE eiiintitin se cenecsambsconnece 40 cents per hundred- | 25 cents per barrel....... | 124 cents per hundred- | None.................... | 33,291 barrels. 
weight. | _ weight. | | 
Es codauhdd<cdbidecnccssicsa WS Gods ccckiens fo) 4 eee I Soawuhbds ctectuads CRO WR ie edn nk csdici | 7,680 tons 
th iddcckantinecdscesooeees 25 cents per bushel...... | 20 cents per bushel...... anes hic ctbetcduvencake About 90,000 bushels....| 15,228 bushels 
a Si desnen ieetnaenees | 10 cents per bushel....../..... Ch entdhaacenctdnns 1,410,398 bushels.........| 1,806 bushels 
Timber, hewn or sawed............... | 4 cent per cubic foot..... WOOO nn dadecssccadcuccedlssaes ei aikacdecousbadeus Value, $23,431 ........... Value, $53,178 
Boards, planks, and deals, sawed only.| $1.25 per M feet......... Bes sts MO <da be dbnécnnstaiedle dees de..... ten ceeiidead CeO acc cdeaccccus 106,344,126 feet. 
Same, planed on one side.............. $1 to $1.75 per M feet....| Not given............... 50 cents per M feet. ...... OO Not given. 
Same, planed on one side and tongued | $1.25 to $2 per M feet....|..... idsenenecsnadashacs 75 cents per M feet.......|..... ebiactettbaaidewnnns Do. 
and grooved or planed on two sides. | 
Same, planed on three sides........... } —- to $2.37} per M | eta ewes Ob asadcciecs eg ke ee ne ee | Do. 
eet. | 
Same, planed on four sides............ fy a td 4 Se ee See ae $1.50 per M feet......... —_ oe Ss a Do. 
Cream separators and parts thereof....| 45 per cent.............. F a thdivenestheaqedtaes Be odusk tnabaneneaabac Not given, but small.....| Value, $487,261. 
Caso ands ns cctcccecwcces Not less than 35 per cent.| 5 per cent...............!....-. nda n baw caudddqucd Practically none..... 51,989 pounds 
cr chutiie venhcaiec ste te a onc ok. OMe checcncqecsedccacselacunt itbiths sainadiieetedaantn Stadtadia dln nies de 641,413 hundredweight 
Barbed fencing wire................... a AE: a ae ee Si itnashs enwanned ed Passe acs 326,817 hundred weight. 
ns: <senachesicieectokaed gs eee | 25 per cent.............. i... ee MGs cuankceack Gee 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine......... | 45 cents per ton........-. | 53 cents per tom......... 45 cents per ton Not given, but insig 


Mr. CRAWFORD. This table is made from 


submitted with the President’s message accompanying the 
trade agreement. The table is confined to articles in which 


the American farmer is most directly interested. As shown 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the present duty on plows, harrows, 
disks, harvesters, seed drills, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
and thrashing machines coming into the United States from 
Canada is 15 per cent ad valorem; going from the United 
States into Canada, 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the pro- 
posed law, the duty will be 15 per cent ad valorem each way, 
which is a reduction of from 24 to 5 per cent ad valorem on 
the present Canadian rate. 
worth of agricultural implements from Canada and our manu- 
facturers shipped $2,579,597 worth into Canada. 


this way, but would have saved to our manufacturers $123,- 
052.38 on the duty paid on the implements they shipped to 
Canada. This would have helped the great International Har- 
vester Trust and the Canadian farmer, but not the American 
farmer. 

The present duty on portable and traction engines and borse- 
powers for farm use is 30 per cent ad valorem on the articles 
coming from Canada into the United States, and 20 per cent on 
the articles going from the United States into Canada. Under 
the proposed law it would be 20 per cent ad valorem each way. 
We did not import any of these articles from Canada last year, 
but we exported $1,803,792 worth to Canada. Had the reduced 
rate been in force our manufacturers would have saved $18,- 
037.92, and some gain might have accrued to the Canadian 
consumer, but none to the American farmer. 

On hay loaders, potato diggers, hay tedders, feed cutters, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, and field and road rollers the 


present duty on the articles coming from Canada into the | 


United States is 45 per cent ad valorem; on the same articles 
going from the United States into Canada 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 
and the 5 per cent reduction on the Canadian duty will inure 
solely to the benefit of our American manufacturers. There is 
nothing in that for a consumer on this side of the line. 

On clocks, watches, and parts thereof, the present duty on the 
articles coming from Canada into the United States is 40 per 
cent ad valorem (average); on the articles going from the 
United States into Canada, 30 per cent. 
law the duty would be 274 per cent ad valorem either way. 
Last year we exported $294,442 worth of these articles to 
Canada and imported from Canada only $1,090 worth. This 
change can not be expected to enlarge the trade either way or 
be of any consequence, even to Connecticut. 

With a higher duty on horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs than 
Canada imposed, we imported from there $1,128,100 worth dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, and only exported $560,285 in animals 
to them, a difference of $567,815. Placing them on the free list 
both ways will, no doubt, increase the number we shall export 
considerably. 

Of wheat, we imported 152,383 bushels that paid a duty of 25 
cents per bushel, and we exported to Canada only 54,964 bush- 


the schedules | 


Last year we imported $74,618 | 


The proposed | 
law would have made no reduction on the implements coming | 


We do not import any of these articles from Canada, | 


Under the proposed | 


5,690,576 ton 


| nificant 


els; the duty imposed by them was only 12 cents per bushe!. 
With the duty on wheat removed by both countries, the Ameri 
can flour mills will undoubtedly import from Canada millions 
of bushels each year for milling purposés, and thus Canadian 
wheat will come into direct competition with wheat raised by 
the American farmer in every milling center in the United 
States, ‘The miller’s price is not controlled by Liverpool. Local 
competition is very potential. 

We imported 946,479 bushels of oats from Canada last year 
upon which there was paid to the United States a duty of 15 
cents per bushel. We exported to Canada 


23,361 bushels, upon 
which there was paid to the Canadians a duty of 10 cents per 
bushel. With oats on the free list each way, and with prepared 
| cereals, such as Quaker Oats, oatmeal, and hulled oats, on the 
| protected list, the importation of oats from Canada will, no 
| doubt, increase very materially. 

| Our corn, under present law, is admitted into Canada free; so 
| the proposed law will not enlarge the market for our surplus 
| corn crop. Corn and cotton are the only staple crops in which 
| Canada can not compete with us, and they are now on the free 
| list in Canada. 

Of flaxseed, with a duty of 25 cents per bushel, last year we 
imported from Canada 1,410,398 bushels, and with a Canadian 
duty of only 10 cents per bushel, we exported to Canada less 
than 2,000 bushels. We do not fully supply the home demand 
If the tariff is removed entirely the American Linseed Oil Trust 
will use the Canadian flaxseed supply to beat down the price 
charged by the American farmer. This is plain enough. Under 
the present duty of 6 cents a pound we import more cheese and 
butter than we export. If Canadian cheese and butter are put 

jon the free list the American farmer will certainly feel the 
| effect of the competition. 

Mr. Chamberlain calls attention to the fact that the moment 

the manufacturer touches one of these “natural products” ii 
is protected in the proposed law. The free list is so formed as 
to practically prevent an article, coming in duty free, fron 
reaching the ultimate consumer. It goes first and always to 
ithe manufacturer. The packer, under this proposed law, may 
send his agent to Canada and buy a trainload of cattle, sheep, 
or hogs; the whole lot, 1 trainload or 20 trainloads, can come 
in free; “but if a citizen of Detroit should buy a mutton chop, 
a pail of lard, a ham, or a pig’s ear in Windsor, Canada, and 
bring it home for use at his family table in Detroit, he would 
| have to pay the United States custom officer 1} cents per pound 
duty.” 

Under the present duty on meat products we exported into 
Canada from the United States, during the last fiscal year, 
$3,587,044 worth of meats, lard, and tallow, on which the 
American packers paid a duty of $626,355.14. Under the pro- 
| posed law they would have paid on the same products only 
| $378,040.85, and would thereby have saved $230,314.29. The 
saving would have gone to the packer. The consumer would 
have received none of it. 

We imported from Canada during the same period $84,704 
worth of meat, on which a duty of $16,941 was collected by 
the United States. Under the proposed law this would be 
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reduced only $4,236. In other words, the American packer now 
dominates the Canadian market after paying, in advance, 2 
cents per pound duty on his product. What will he be able to 
do if this duty is reduced 374 per cent, as proposed by this bill? 
And how will the American consumer be benefited? The 
Canadian can not compete with the American packer in his own 
market, which he has attempted to protect against him; how 
then can we hope that he will be able to pay 1} cents per pound 
duty te the United States and compete against the Packing 
Hiouse Trust in the United States? 

With a duty of from $2 on a veal calf up to $22 on an $80 
steer, we imported from Canada 4,156 head of cattle more thaa 
we exported to Canada last year. With a duty of $1.50 per 
head on hogs, we imported from Canada about $4,000 worth 
more than we exported to her. With a duty of 75 cents on a 
lamb and $1.50 on a sheep, we imported from Canada 67,675 
head more than we exported to her. The packer kills them and 
ships them back to Canada, paying the Canadian Government 
2 cents per pound duty, or $626,355, and thus does a business 
in that eountry of about $4,000,000 a year—and does that ata 
profit, If we reduce the duty he is required to pay Canada, 
$239.314, and allow him also to import these animals from 
Canada free of duty, he will make much more on his Canadian 
business than he does now; but he will not reduce the price; 
neither here nor there. This is a good proposal for the Ameri- 
can packer and the Canadian stock farmer. [It is a bad one 
for the Canadian packer and American farmer, and it gives no 
relief whatever to the American consumer. 

Mr. Chamberlain also confirms the statement I have made 
that it takes approximately 44 bushels of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour, and that there are 74 pounds of bran and mid- 
dlings left. 

We imported from Canada during the last year 143,830 barrels 
of flour and $105,265 of bran and middlings more than we ex- 
ported to Canada. This was approximately equal to 505,944 
bushels of wheat. We also imported 97,419 bushels of wheat 
from there in exeess of our importation to Canada. When 
wheat is worth $1 per bushel, flour usually sells at $5 per barrel, 
and bran and shorts at a little more than $20 per ton. When 
the American miller, under the present duty, goes to Canada 
and buys 44 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour and 74 
pounds of bran and shorts, he pays $1.123 duty on the wheat. 
If the Canadian miller takes another 44 bushels of wheat and 
makes from it one barrel of flour and 74 pounds of bran and 
shorts and brings it to the United States to sell, he must pay 
$1.25 duty on the flour and 15 cents on the bran and middlings, 
or a total of $1.40. But under the present law the American 
miller is pretected against the Canadian miller to the amount 
of 274 eents per barrel of flour and the by-products, if both 
barrels are made of Canadian wheat. Under the proposed 
treaty he would be protected to the amount of 50 cents en the 
flour and 9 cents on the bran and shorts, or 59 cents in all, an 
increase of over 100 per cent. This will add to the profits of 
the Millers’ Trust, but will not reduce the cost of a loaf of bread 
to the consumer. 

Rough lember, right from the saw, is placed on the free list 
by the pending bill, but the farmer does not use rough lumber. 
To avail himself of this provision he would have to unload his 
car in transit at a planing mill, have the lumber finished, and 
then reload and reship it. The expense involved would be far 
more than what he saves by the remission of the tariff. The 
manufacturer bringing from Canada large quantities of rough 
lumber to his own mill in the United States is the only person 
who could profit by the placing of rough lumber on the free 
list. The reduction of the tariff on lath, shingles, and finished 
lumber is well, as far as it goes, but is not likely to result in 
a reduction in price by the retailer of lumber. The proposed 
bill reduces the Canadian duty on coal coming into Canada 
from the United States, and if our exports of coal to that coun- 
try continue as large as they were last year our coal barons 
will save $455,246.08 per annum by the reduction; but there is 
nothing in this to compensate the American farmer for the re- 
moval of all duties on farm products, nor to reduce the price he 
pays for coal. 

The American Implement Trust now sells to the Canadian 
farmer every implement which he uses. The Canadian manu- 
faeturer can not hold the Canadian market against the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of farm tools and machinery under the rates 
as they now exist, to say nothing of undertaking to compete 
with him in the United States. 

It will be noted, however, that in the proposed bill no reduc- 
tiem of duty is propesed on these farm implements, necessary 
on every farm, when imported into this country, but there is a 
material reduction of the duty on almost every article of that 
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character entering Canada. This tends to help the Canadian 
farmer, but does not help the American farmer. It is difficult 
to conceive how a bill more discriminatory and unjust to a 
great producing class could be devised. The Republican Party 
has declared in favor of a protective tariff that would measure 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad and 
secure to American industry a reasonable profit. To ascertain 
this cost in production it has favored, and does favor, the crea- 
tion of a nonpartisan tariff beard. We have such a board now, 
and it has spent many months in patient and faithful and 
efficient investigation. Strange to say, its investigations as to 
the cost of production of pulp wood, wood pulp, news-print 
paper, and as to the difference in value of farm lands, farm labor, 
and amount of crop yield per acre in Canada and in the United 
States have been completely ignored in these negotiations with 
Canada and in this proposed legislation. 

The Report of the Tariff Board, page 32, shows that in Can- 
ada the average cost per ton of wood pulp and news-print paper 
is $28.39; in the United States, $82.53, a difference against us 
of $4.14 per ton. The present tariff is not suflicient to cover 
this difference, being only about $3.124 per ton. But the pur- 
pose of the present bill is, so far as it can be done by act of the 
Canadian Parliament and a contemporaneous act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to ignore this difference in cost of 
production entirely and to put news-print paper and wood pulp 
on the free list. 

Why? Simply because the great newspapers and the great 
magazines of the United States, as a special class—aggressively 
organized for the purpose—demand it, and propose to get it asa 
special privilege. 

The American farmer is not organized. He does not control 
these great instrumentalities for molding public opinion, so his 
right to a square deal is set aside instantly when a powerful 
organization like that of the American Newspaper Union or of 
the New England manufacturers, who, under the leadership of 
the Democratic governor of Massachusetts, want free raw ma- 
terial, decide that agriculture is no longer one of the great in- 
dustries in the United States entitled to consideration by the 
Government. Mr. President, why, if the imposition of tariff 
duties is restricted to the sole purpose of raising revenues, 
should the importers of wood pulp and news-print paper, as a 
class, be exempt from taxation? I held no brief for the paper 
manufacturers; we have no paper mills in the State I, in part, 
represent, and I am simply trying to look at this matter from 
the standpoint of simple justice; but I confess that I can not 
see anything fair in a proposal which bestows a special priv- 
ilege upon one great class well able to bear its fair share of 
the burden of taxation. 

Tf the tariff is restricted to the sole purpose of raising rev- 
enue, there will, nevertheless, be a substantial discrimination 
in favor of our home market in the very fact that import duties 
to the extent of $300,000,000 are levied each year. That dis- 
crimination will help somebody in the United States. Is it not 
fair and rewsonable that the American farmer, as well as the 
manufacturers in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, should have some of the benefits by having a part of 
this revenue duty laid wpon those products of the farm sent into 
this great market by his Canadian competitor? To refuse even 
this mueh is a discrimination against him for whieh no renson 
able exeuse can be given. 

If, on the other hand, we must submit, and every product of 
the farm produced by his Canadian competitor must come into 
the United States free of duty, why not enlarge the list, so that 
Canada may send her manufactured products into this market 
free of duty also? It seems clear that we can do this, if we 
make it a part of the reciprocal act, without involving the 
favored-nation clause in treaties with ether countries. An 
amendment of that kind certainly woulkd net annul the agree- 
ment. The bill pending before the Canadian Parliament to 
carry out the proposed reciprecal agreement is printed on page 
195 of the hearings before the Honse Committee on Ways and 
Means. It contains the following clause: 

* * © The eet 'pr * * * shal? not come into operation 
until a date te be na by the governor in council in a prociamation 
to be published in the Canadian Gazette, gnd that such proclamation 
may be issued whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the governor 
in council that the United States has enacted, or will forthwith enact, 

wi to Canada the reefprocal advantages pro- 

dence dated Washington, January 21, 

= At Seeretary of State for the United 

States, and the Hon. W. 8S. Fielding, minister of finance for Canada, and 
the Hon. William Patterson, minister of commerce for Canada. 

Mr. President, the intention of this language is plain. This 
Canadian bill simply requires that it shall not become operative 
until the United States has enacted a law granting to Canada 
the reciprocal advantages provided for in the agreement. When 





1911. 
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the United States has done that, the Canadian act will go sine | should we break down the work of the agricultural college 


effect. 
United States not only grants to Canada the reciprocal ad- 
vantages named in the agreement, but does more, and, without 
asking anything further from her, gives to Canada other con- 
cessions, which will not only benefit her, but which will be of 
benefit te the consumers of the United States. 

If it is a good thing for us to favor the Canadian farmer for 
the purpose of “cementing our friendly relations” with the 
Dominion, it is a still better thing to favor the Canadian manu- 
facturer for a like reason; and by favoring him we may be able 
to restore to some extent the competition which our great trusts 
have destroyed in the United States: in other words, actually 
reduce the cost of living to the masses. 

The Canadian Yearbooks for 1908 and 1909 show marked 
progress in the manufacture of food products in Canada from 
1871 to 1906. 

In 1871 there were 3,922 establishments for the manufacture 
of food products in the Dominion, with a capital employed of 
$12,582,202, iit which 10,728 persons were employed; $2,413,701 
paid annually as wages for labor, $45,911,827 for raw materials, 
and the value of the output that year was $56,689,227. 

In 1906 there were 5,012 establishments in the Dominion 
engaged in manufacturing food products, as follows: Twenty- 
nine, baking powder and flavoring extracts; 456, bread and 
biscuits; 2.958, butter and cheese; 4, chewing gum; 4, cocoa and 
chocolate; 33, coffee and spices; 5, condensed milk; 3, con- 
fectioners’ supplies; 41, evaporated fruits and vegetables; 465, 
preserved fish; 832, flouring and grist mill products; 59, fruit 
and vegetable canning; 61, slaughtering and meat packing; T, 
slaughtering, not including packing; 8 sugar refineries; 3 
tallow refineries; 34 vinegar and pickle factories; 10 other food- 
product establishments. The capital employed was $89,880,145; 
the amount paid out that year in these plants for wages was 
$12,025,927. The number of wage earners employed was 45,520. 
The value of the output was $173,359,431. 

This is one line of manufacturing only—food products. If 
the products of the Canadian farms must be admitted free to 
promote good will with our Canadian neighbors and to check 
the tendency in the cost of living to increase, why should we 
not admit these manufactured food products from the Cana- 
dian factories into the United States free of duty for the same 
reason? Who, except the American trust and the American 
manufacturer—who seems to think the country exists for his 
sole benefit-——can be opposed to it? Why give free trade to the 
Canadian farmer and refuse to remit duties to the Canadian 
manufacturer ? 

The United States Crop Reporter for January, 1911, shows 
clearly that the American farmer is capable for years to come, 
if given a square deal with other classes, of increasing the pro- 
duction of farm lands to meet all the demands of an ever- 
increasing population. I read from page 5: 

The foregoing presentation of the information that is possessed con- 
cerning the trend of agricultural production in this country, in com- 
parison with population, makes it plain that in spite of the fact that 
the United States is now passing through some of the early and middle 
phases of agricultural land exploitation, it nevertheless appears that the 
final stage of better agriculiure and increased production per acre has 
been reached in many States for a varying number of crops, and that 
production per acre is not only beginning to exceed normal increase of 
population, but really to exceed the actual increase. The ability of the 
soil and of the agricultural arts and sc'ences to produce crops at a 
rate greater than either the normal rate of increase of population or 
the normal as temporarily influenced by immigration has been demon- 
strated times innumerable by the Department of Agriculture, by the ex- 
periment stations, and by intelligent farmers all over the country. The 
potentiality of agricultural production as a national achievement sufficient 


for growth of population bas been so numerously and so thoroughly 
demonstrated as to be now beyond intelligent question. * * 

Quietly the farmer has been rising from the depths into which he 
was cat by the ruinously low prices in the early nineties until now 
he has reached a plane where he receives a well-deserved recompense 
for his labors. Probably never before has the average farmer been in 
better condition than im recent years. Farmers are rapidly acquiring 
the modern conveniences formerly possessed only oy those living in the 
cities, such as furnace-heated houses, water and bath facilities, free mail 
delivery, telephones, etc., and, with good crops commanding remunera- 
tive prices, he is becoming more and more able to secure such con- 
veniences and to indulge in many luxuries enjoyed previous!y only by 
the prosperous urban communities. 

Within the past 10 years the purchasing power of the farmer has 
increased more than 50 per cent. Such conditions are having, and will 
continue to have, more force in — the rising generation of farm- 
ers’ children upon the farm than volumes upon volumes of printed 
advice to stay there. When there was hardship and no profit in farm- 
ing, such advice was useless; now farm life is becoming profitable and 
more attractive, and such advice is becoming unnecessary, 


Mr. President, that situation gives us the solution of the 
puzzling social problems growing out of the congestion in our 
great cities. It is a situation that should be safeguarded and 
encouraged. There is the pure fragrance of the clover field and 
hew-mown hay about it. Why should it be disturbed by the 
nightmare of free trade in Canadian farm products? Why 


It will not prevent its taking effect if the act of the | 


ummm 


in the United States by a retrograde policy? 

The profits made by the farmer are not inordinate, Some 
ridiculously false statements are being circulated about them. 
The claim has been made recently that the Crop Reporter, from 
which I have been reading, shows that while the price of 85 
articles purchased by the farmer during the period from 1899 
to 1909 increased oniy 12.1 per cent, the money return per acre 
in the United States in crops of corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton increased 72.7 
per cent. The figures quoted were tabulated by Victor H. 
Olmsted, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, from replies re 
ceived by the bureau from a circular letter mailed by it to a 
large number of retail dealers. These replies were such as 
would be voluntarily made by mail, under such circumstances, 
and were not shown to be based upon book entries, nor given 
under oath. It is undoubtedly true that farm products ad- 
vanced very materially in price between 1899 and 1909, but it is 
utterly ridiculous to make the assertion based upon letters 
written by retailers that the articles the farmer buys increased 
in price during the same period only 12.1 per cent. 

The figures presented by Mr. Hrinps the other day show how 
absurd the figures given by these retailers are. He compared 
the “ consumer’s price” and the “ farmer’s price” in New York 
for one year. The figures show that the consumers paid 
$8,212,000 for onions, for which the farmer received only 
$821,000 ; $60,000,000 for potatoes, for which the farmer received 
only $8,437,000 ; $9,125,000 for cabbages, for which he was paid 
only $1,825,000: $48,880,000 for milk, for which he received only 
$22.912.000; also, $28,730,000 for eggs, for which the farmer was 
paid only $17,238,000. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] in 
the remarkably able address he delivered on this subject re- 
cently left nothing to be said upon the claim that the farmer 
is receiving an excessive price for the products of his farm. 
Bulletin No. 75 of the Bureau of Labor shows that during the 
eight years from 1899 to 1908 there was an increase of three 
and four times 12.1 per cent in the price of cloths and clothing, 
fuel and lighting, metals and implements, lumber and building 
materials, as well as in the price of farm products, and that 
when we consider the unusually low prices of farm products 
for ten years prior to 1899, the increase in the price of this 
class of commodities since then is not at all disproportionate 
to that in other lines. The majority report of the select com 
mittee appointed by the Senate last year to investigate wages 
and the prices of commodities, although it was never able to 
carry on an exhaustive examination because the Democratic 
Members of this body defeated the consideration of an appro- 
priation to pay the expenses of the investigation, found that 
during the period from 1900 to 1909 the natural products of the 
farm in crude form advanced in price 36.1 per cent, while the 
products of the forest advanced 40.3 per cent, and manufactured 
farm products advanced 24.2 per cent. 

The Massachusetts commission to investigate the cost of liv- 
ing in 1910 (p. 64) gives the following percentages, showing in- 


crease in average prices paid for food products during the 
period from 1897 to 1910: 
Per cent. 
I ic nciaielinein alice earttindtnitaidieaih ana es 
Pork (fresh) increased _........... on ciliata ss lienninies a 
Pork (salt) increased ebiiaaioamamaaed e can 
Flour (wheat) increased___..__---_-~ eidindid 28.6 
isin ncicntinariies celiaeastie alicinctebctildilnciliinsianes indistagite tilpisabidgadieabindaaees Se: Me 
TEL TT . mepegenmnetonmes. aa a 
CE — ES Caeaiiabdiees deidticeecstabetite le Deere 46.1 
EE ae ee es pibidcenianebinl Si 37.5 
FD a ical inle ila ka hsini cla eneiveah cab ceieindiibt <ilgsen doenicinansetliistaniandieienian 33. 4 
a sasneiliitataica eeepc enadlit taints yy HO 
Cotton goods: 
Seen, OG: brown, tmereased@._.......................... 40.4 
Sheeting, 9-8, bleached, increased... ~~~ I aes 54. 1 
i let 20.0 
I Cedi decintnnsdhr een apesereheraseitinstanateomanapiaill . eee, TT 
an dice e apceecnietninn amcidanainemecisenannisainai dani 88. 5 
an I oo . sainnisienl dni tnanitiememesemin neta atimdideesinibaiagnen 30. 9 
The investigation of the Massachusetts commission was 


strictly nonpartisan and very exhaustive. 

In the face of such facts as these, as well as in the face of 
facts universally known to all, how absurd it is for a few 
retailers to attempt to convince the public that the articles 
which the farmer buys have only increased in price 12.1 per 
cent during the last 10 years. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the attitude of the highly protected manufacturers of New 
England and the Middle and Eastern States in joining in this 
movement to put the American farmer on a free-trade basis is 
extremely narrow and selfish. They have, over and over again, 
demanded and received protection for their industries against 
all the other countries of the world, until they have become rich 
and powerful. During the last 10 years, by combination, they 
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have crushed out competition in their own country, and now, 
having done that, 
taking away from the only independent individual in 
ntry, the American farmer, protection on the material 
produced by him, Hides, wheat, barley, rye, flaxseed, rough 
iiber, dairy prodnets. cattle, wool, vegetables, eggs, and poul- 
ust be admitted from an alien country free of tax, to help 

se great trusts in the United States who have crushed out 


o then DY 
this e« 


etition at home, who will pocket the increased profit, and | 


Of course, | tions and vexations, nor are they likely to produce relaxation of them. 


the consumer will go on paying the same old prices. 
patriots meke their demands the ground that they 
to more firmly cement the friendly relations existing be- 
the two nations, But you all know what old Dr. Johnson 

i about patriotism being the last refuge of the scoundrel. 

Let me not be misunderstood here. I have no doubt about the 
sincerity ond patriotism of the President. 
his purpose to view the proposed enactment from a high 
witheut attempting to determine the exact balance of 
inl gain: and that, as it appears to him, “no yardstick 
-sre the benefits of the two peoples of this freer com- 

interconrse and no trade agreement should be judged 

by enstomhouse statistics.” But I 

‘turers. who have fattened to excess under the privilege 
excessive tariff protection, with the same disinterestedness, 
hen they—in order to escape paying their employees better 


ee ou 


*T 
‘redit 


e 


vages, and in order to make still greater profits for themselves | while the value of goods going free of duty from the United 
“wring free raw materials while retaining a protective rate | 


n their manufeectured products—join in the movement against 
e American farmer. 
ssifent, end fortunately we have had some experience with 
inadian reciprocity. 
proposal of almost identically the same character, even ip 
etail, was enacted by both countries in 1854 and remained in 
ree until 1865. The act approved August 5, 1854, was to be- 
me operative whenever the President received satisfactory 
dence that the Parliament of Great Britain and the Provin- 
al Canadian Parliaments had passed laws on their part giv- 
ww full effect to the provisions of the treaty between the United 
‘tates and Great Britain. It admitted free of duty the fol- 


owing articles, being the growth and produce of the Canadian | 


Provinces: 

Grain: flonr and breadstnffs of all kinds: animals of all 
ttinds: fresh, smoked, and salted meats: cotton wool; sceds and 

egetnbles: undried fruits: dried fruits; fish of all kinds; 
nrodnets of fish and all other creatures living in the water; 
wultry: eges; hides; furs, skins, or tails. undressed; stone or 
merble in its ervde or unwrought state; slate; butter; cheese; 
atlow: lard: hams; manures; ores of metals of all kinds; 
‘onl, pitch. and tar: turpentine; ashes; timber and lumber of 
tll kinds. round, bhewed, and sawed, unmanufactured in whole 

r in part: firewood; plants, shrubs, and trees; pelts; wool; 
fish ofl: rice: broom corn and bark: gypsum, ground or un- 
round: hewn or wrought or unwrought burr or grindstones; 
vestuffs: flax, hemp, and tow, unmanufactured; unmanufac- 
tured tobacco: rags. 

Article 5 of the Elgin-Marcy treaty of 1854 provided that it 
should take effect as soon as the laws required to carry it into 
eration shall have become passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and by the Provincial Parliaments 
of those of the British North American colonies which are af- 
fected by this treaty, on the one hand, and by the Congress of 
the United States. on the other. “Such assent having been 
given, the treaty shall remain in force for 10 years from the 
date at which it may come into operation, and, further, until 
the expiration of 12 months after either of the high contract- 
ing parties shall give notice to the other of its wish to termi- 
nate the same, each of the high contracting parties being at 
liberty to give such notice to the other at the end of the said 
term of 10 years or at any time afterwards. It is clearly under- 
stood, however, that this stipulation is not intended to affect 
the reservation made by article 4 of the present treaty with 
regard to the right of temporarily suspending the operation of 
articles 3 and 4 thereof.” 

In 1860 the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Cobb, submitted 
to Congress the reports of two agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Israel T. Hatch and Mr. James W. Taylor, who 
had made investigations of the operation of this law since its 
enactment. The report of Mr. Hatch was decidedly unfavorable. 
He quotes with approval the following from the letter of Mr. 
Van Buren, Secretary of State under President Jackson, in 
regard to trade with the British Colonies in North America: 

The policy of the United States in relation to their commercial tnter- 
ceurse with other nations is founded on principles of perfect equality 


and reciprocity. By the adoption of these principles they have en- 
deavored to relieve themselves from the discussions, discontents, and 
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| its advantages by 


accept with full | 
5 acces Wie | principle as the treaty itse! 


| disregard of its substance on the part of Canada have produced results 





refuse to credit the | 1959, while the imports paying duty decreased from $6,341,498 


| in 1854 to only $313,953 in 1858. 
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embarrassments inseparable from the imposition of burdensome dis 
criminations. These principles were avowed while they were yet strug 
pling for their independence, are recorded in the first treaty, and have 
een adhered to with the most scrupulous fidelity. 


In the same connection he quotes the following from the re- 


| port of Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of the Treasury, in 1793: 


Should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it may better find 
continuing the system of prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their commerce, and 
havigation by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations also. Free 
commerce and navigation are not to be given in exchange for restric. 


Speaking of the Elgin treaty of 1854, Mr. Hatch then adds: 


The leading idea of the weak itself was to permit the introduction 
of the products of one country into the other free of duty, and conse. 
queat reciprocal benefits were expected to follow both. * * * Ny» 
Statesmanship could, however, foretell the workings of the treaty, o; 
had a right to anticipate legislation adverse to the spirit. Correct in 


was, the perversion of its spirit and the 


it is the province of this report to exhibit. 


Mr. Hatch shows that after the provisions of the treaty went 
into effect the value of the free imports from Canada to the 
United States increased from $380,041 in 1854 to $13.703,748 in 


He also shows that the value 
of goods exported by the United States into Canada, and pay- 
ing a duty, fell from $13,449,341 in 1854 to $8,473,607 in 1458. 
States into Canada 


increased from $2.083.756 in 1854 to 


( 1 1 | $7,161,958 in 1858. He shows also that Canada, pending the 
Experience is the great teacher, Mr. | life of the Elgin treaty, violated its spirit, if not its letter, by 


increasing the Canadian duties imposed upon manufactured 
goods from the United States very materially, and observes: 


This legislation occurred at a time when, without asking for 
equivalent, we bad reduced our duties on Canadian manufactures 20 
per cent. Before this, desirous of rendering “our eommercial rela- 
tions reciprocally beneficial and satisfactory,” we have eonferred upon 
Canada benefits shared by all classes of her people. We gave to her 
farmers highly remunerative prices, and brought their lands and pro- 
ductions upon an equality with our own, and thus greatly increased 
the value of their homesteads. Through their agrieulture, we aided 
every branch of their industrial occupation, though we thereby left 
the most important points of our trade in the hands of those among 
whom hostile traditions are not yet wholly distinet. * * * 

The increase in the profits of the Canadian farmer, sinee the treaty, 
is well known on botb sides of the frontier. The large amount which 
would bave accrued to the United States in the form of duties h 
gone to his benefit in the increased value of his produets and rea 
estate. The production of many articles has beem greatly stimulated, 
much to his advantage, and their importations have been severely felt 
by our own producers along all that line of frontier through which 
access is naturally sought in an easiward course to our eities, manu- 
facturing districts, and the great highway of the world. * * * 

Contrary to the belief commonly held at the date ef the treaty, 
the Liverpool market does not determine the standard of value for 
breadstuffs on this side of the Atlantic. Wuropean priees are now 
far from being remunerative to the American producer. They havi 
seldom been profitable to us since the termination of the Crimean War. 
Reopening the Russian granaries threw the Russian serf into close 
competition with the American farmer, who can only sustain himself 
by his superior intelligence and the application of modern labor-saving 
implements of agriculture. * * * All the wheat and flour sent by 
us In 1858—59 to England, where flour is charged with a duty of 4} 
pence per hundredweight, or about 16 cents a barrel, and a corre- 
sponding duty is levied on grain, was only $1,736,152 in value, or !ess 
than half of $3.665,.502, the amount thrown on our market from (an- 
ada, notwithstanding the failure of her crop. 

The grain-growing regions of the Northwestern States have suffered 
more than other parts of the Union from a depression of prices in our 
Atlantic cities, thus caused by the influx of Canadian preducts. 

A temporary cheapness of transportation will not compensate for 
reduction in the value of grain: and Canada. by virtually prohibiting 
the importation of American manufactures, prevents. so far as she is 
able, an increased demand and consumption of breadstuffs within the 
limits of our confederacy. 


I have been reading from the report of the special comuis- 
sioner made after a full investigation of the effects of the 
Elgin treaty, dated March 28, 1860, published in Congressional 
Document No. 1350, printed under an order made February 2, 
1911. 

The treaty of 1854 secured freedom of navigation on thle St. 
Lawrence River to citizens of the United States and a recozni- 
tion of their right to fish on the consts of the British North 
American Provinces, but those features, which aided that law, 
have no place in the trade agreement of 1911. 

On December 14, 1863, Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, 
one of the ablest and most distinguished friends the American 
farmer ever had, introduced in the House of Representatives a 
joint resolution giving notice of the termination of the Elgia 
treaty. It was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
favorably reported on April 1, 1864. Mr. Ward, of New York, 
who made the report, on presenting it to the House, among other 
things, said: 

General dissatisfaction with the treaty exists along the whole of our 


northern frontier near Canada, and the mora! and political effects 
which it hoped would result from it have been destroyed, the effect of 


any 





1911. 
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the Canadian tariffs exacted since 1855 having been to decrease very 


materially the amount of manufactures and goods of foreign orig zin sold 
by the people of this country to those of the Provinces. * * Dur- 
ing the past five years the expo ort of manufactures of the United States 


to Canada have in the 
to $1,510,802 in 1862-3 

Mr. Pike, a Member of Congress from Maine, spoke thus of 
the treaty: 


I confess I am impatient of delay. 
last breath as soon as possible. 


iggsregi ‘reased from $4,185,516 in 1858- 


9 


I desire this treaty to draw its 
Had it much longer to live in order to 
die a natural death, if that be not paradoxical, I should be disposed to 
use violence and oaarey a life which, in my judgment, has been produc- 
tive of so much injury It was a creature of mistaken views and of 
expectations which ha d no basis in fact. Its workings have been a con- 
tinnous and protracted disappointment. It has achieved no considerable 
result which was predicted for it, and I ask attention of the House for 
a short time while I exhibit its utter failure in all particulars which 
—— render a commercial arrangement with a foreign country desir- 
able to us. 


Mr. Baxter, of Illinois: 


Within 12 months after this reciprocity treaty—as by an infamous 
misnomer it is called—went into operation real estate in Canada rose 
25 per cent, and within 12 months thereafter it rose 50 per cent. And 
why? Because my neighbor from the Canadas could go to our market 
any morning with me in the same car and receive the same price that 
: — get for my produce, without incurring any of the burdens which 

ave to bear. 


The joint resolution terminating the treaty passed the House 


December 13, 1864. Allison, Blaine, Henry Winter Davis, Lott 
M. Morrill, Thaddeus Stevens, and Elihu B. Washburne voted 


for it. There were 85 yeas and 57 nays. 
On December 18, 1864, the joint resolution was reported 


favorably by Mr. Sumner in the Senate for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
Mr. Sumner said: 


The people of the United States have been uneasy under the reci- 
procity treaty for several years; I may almost say from its date. There 
was a feeling that it was more advantageous to Canada than to the 
United States; that, in short, it was unilateral. ‘This feeling has of 
late ripened into conviction. 


Mr. Sherman favored the termination of the treaty. With 
his accustomed good sense and practical wisdom he remarked: 


My vote shall be controlled by one idea alone; and that is that it 
is mow the interest of the United States, in a pecuniary sense, to 
terminate this treaty. * * * Nations in their commercial inter- 
course are always governed by their interests, and especially is this so 
with Great Britain. It is admitted to be so by all her distinguished 
statesmen. She has always been guided by her interests as a nation, 
precisely as an individual in. the ordinary affairs of life would be 
guided by his interests. * * When the reciprocity treaty was 
adopted in 1855, there was oon a state of things along the border 
which induced both parties to cultivate kindly relations and the ex- 
change of commodities between them. 

I have no doubt that Great Britain got a great deal the best of the 
bargain, especially in the schedule of articles named which should be 
exchanged free of duty. The treaty has operated from the beginning 
against our interests; and it can be plainly demonstrated by the tables 
which are furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury that from the 
beginning our trade has fallen off and theirs increased, comparatively. 

The amount of goods exported to Canada in 1855, subject to duty, 
was $11,449,472, and in 1862 no more than $6,128,783. * * While 
the goods we received from Canada came to us duty free, except a very 
insignificant amount, they charge us duty on more than half of what 
we send them. Can that be said to be reciprocal? * * * While 
this treaty stands it is a discrimination against every farmer and 
against every mechanic and every industrial interest in the Western 
States. The farmer in Canada may raise his grain and produce and 
send it to our markets free of duty, and it pays no tax. We can not 
reach their railroads; we can not tax their transportation; we can 
not affect them in the least; and yet every interest of our farmers is 
taxed. It is manifest therefore that whiie we maintain our present 
system of internal taxation the reciprocity treaty is a direct benefit 
to the Canadian producer, farmer, and mechanic, and it is a dis- 
crimination against our own farmers and mechanics. 


The resolution terminating the treaty passed the Senate Janu- 
ary 12, 1865. Senators Chandler, Collamer, Doolittle, Grimes, 
Harlan, Lane of Indiana, Morrill, Sherman, Sumner, Trumbull, 
Ben Wade, and Henry Wilson voted for it. There were 33 
yeas and only 8 nays. 

And so, Mr. President, after trying a similar arrangement 
with Canada for 10 years, the Congress of the United States by 
overwhelming majorities in each House terminated it by joint 

resolution, which was approved by President Lincoln January 
18, 1865. 

The decree of history and experience has been of record 
against this proposal for 46 years. It is true that the United 
States has grown and that she has taken her proud place as a 
“world power” since then. But the Dominion of Canada has 
grown also, and is seeing the first dim outlines of a great em- 
pire growing rapidly under her northern skies. It was found 
that the admission of farm products from the Provinces of the 
Dominion into the United States was a one-sided agreement, 
detrimental to the best interests of the United States then. 

The changes which have occurred since 1865 make such an 
agreement equally unfair and discriminatory against us now. 


| In 1892 President Harrison refu 
pesal by Canada, because, 
A_ reciprocity 


sed to € 
ke said 


itertain a similar pro- 


treaty limited to the exchange f natural product 
would have been such only in form 1 benefits of such a 
would have inured almost wholly to Canad P i 

this line have been unsatisfactory to this country. 
be reciprocal in fact and of mutual advantage m nece 
embraced an important list of manufactured articles and have ¢ 
te the United States a free and favored introductic 
into Canada as against the world, lieved 
Canadian ministry was ready to propose or assent to such an 
ment. * * * ‘Tt must be accepted, I think, as e state 
condition which places an insuperable barrier in the way of 
and beneficial intercourse and reciprocal trade which might 
be developed between the United States and the Dominion. 


oUt it was 








This was the opinion of President Harrison against a similar 
proposal of Canada in 1892. The changes which have occurred 
since 1865 and 1892 have strengthened rather than weakened 
the objections so potent as to defeat it then. 

Mr. President, it has been hinted in some places that the 
opposition of the farmer to the enactment of this law an 
artificial one, caused by interests other than his own, and that 
it is the result of a systematic and organized effort of poli- 
ticians, of lumbermen, and of certain corporations, who have 
deceived and misled the farmer. No claim could possibly 
more unjust. I have received many 
ers in South Dakota protesting against this law and only a 
very few favoring it. The letters opposing it do not come from 
politicians nor corporations, but from actual farmers, who 
state their objections in their own way. 

I ask permission to print in connection with my remarks 
some tables based upon the census of 1910, from which I have 
made quotations, and some of the protesting letters and peti- 
tions I have received. 


is 


} 
pe 
letters from actual farm- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. In order that this bill may be really and 


truly reciprocal, rather than a one-sided law, which will allow 
the trusts of the United States to profit at the expense of the 
farmers of the United States, it should be so amended as to 
admit the manufactured products of Canada free of duty along 
with the natural products. To accept less is to discriminate 
unjustly against the American farmer and in favor of the 
American manufacturer and the American trust. I offer such 
an amendment and ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A law like the one which has been proposed here, except that 
it was a better one, because it put flour on the free list, and 
secured the free use of the St. Lawrence River, and the right 
to fish in the waters adjacent to the Canadian Provinces by 
citizens of the United States, was found, after 10 years 
trial, to be so unfair to the people of the United States that it 
was repealed by a decisive vote in 1865. 

Now, why should we undertake to repeat 
of 1854—46 years later? 

During these 46 years the — monopolistic 
come into our commercial life; it has crushed out 
it will appropriate all the benefits that can flow from tl 
if enacted in its present form; no relief will come to the 
consumer; it will depress American agriculture 
the cong¢estion of our population in great 
course should be taken. 

The trust should be held in check; in the cities 
should be relieved; the open spaces in the country should be 
occupied and made to yield harvests and support homes. Profit 
able returns in the pursuit of agriculture will take our people 
back to the farm. Profitable returns wi!l keep them there 
Nothing else will. The great Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges, assisted by Fed ral appropria 
tions and the work of experimental stations, have made the pur- 
suit of agriculture a science where brain, as well as muscle, is 
essential to its mastery. With profitable returns for labor 
and intellect bestowed, the calling of the farmer becomes -digni- 
fied as well as independent. But all depends upon its yielding 
will yie ld 


in 1911 the error 
trust has 
competition ; 
iis law 
ultimate 
intensify 
e opposite 


and 


Th 


CiL1eSs. 


congestion 


the 


him a fair profit. Unless it does that, his sons to 
the lure of the city. We are at the parting of the ways. The 
policy of the Government is now to be definitely determined. 
The issues are momentous. If this is to be henceforth an 
urban Nation—living as England lives, where 26,000,000 of |! 

38,000,000 live on imported wheat, and 13,000,000 live on im 
ported meat, which, put in other words, means, as Mr. Mallock 


tells us, that her whole population lives on imported meat for 
nearly five months of the year, and on imported wheat for 
eight months of the year—if we are ready to admit that this 
is to be our destiny in the United States, and that we shall ran- 
sack the world for our food and not depend upon the American 
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farms for it, then I say agriculture will go down in this country, 
and with it will begin the permanent decay of our civilization. 
And if we have decided to maintain a protective tariff upon 


Cash paid out for labor upon farms in 1910 and 1900 and rate of interest. 































































































manufactured products, while exposing the products of our cate, 1910 1900 
farms to free trade with their greatest world competitor, ae Se a ee 
conduct is the strongest possible admission that we have reac 
that melancholy conclusion. ems... reer giehauaieatnes Mr bar tt ee 
I protest sonia it because, in my opinion, it is a aowastly District of Columbia. gah 000 », 197,000 
abandonment of a grave duty and obligation we owe to the BhO......-.---20- - » 677, » 250, 000 
it: future as well as to Geneve” Necessity has not yet pushed us | {lliois.......... sconcousensl aae| tate 
i so far. We owe moth to the soil of this tavored: land. _ lowa. ns 24,732,000 16,376, 000 
i must not fail to give it our allegiance now. The farmer has BNSAS. .. 0.2. cccceeccccecccccecccccecceeces , 474, , 793, 
i fought a good fight, and is always and ever pushing on. By | {aine..-.... soartne esa 2708 one io 
1G, drainage and by irrigation, by intensive processes, and by | Massachusetts............-.---«csseeceeeees 11,747,000 | 7,487,000 
ae reclamation, through crop rotation and the use of fertilizers, he | Michigan. ............--.----+++++++ee+eeees 18,905,000 | 10,717,000 
arnt : : alae ; ne wet | MELMEONOED, . cc cccocccosccescecsenesséucénvors 22,186,000 | 16,658,000 
ie is opening new fields and restoring waste places. He is always | yiccouri 18,526,000 | 97804’ 000 
ts working at the base of the triangle. He was the Nation builder. | Montana..... 2.2.2... 2.2.2.2 .eeeeeeeeeeees 10,874,000 | 5,077,000 
ce He is the home builder. When he fails, all is lost. These | Nebraska............---..---+---eeesereeees 14,942,000 | 7,399, 000 
a z . : ‘ : s Beas | NOVBEB Si cc ce ccctvastaccestcvencesucostnes 2,978, 000 1,387, 000 
fi great cities, these vast railways, these enormous combinations New Hampshire. ...........ccccccccecccceee 3,340,000 | 2° 305’ 000 
A: i of wealth, these stock and commission gamblers = _ ony New Jersey ERR OTE IGT TS 10, 590, 000 -f 720,000 
Pee long when the American farmer gives up the fight. ow, then, | New York... .........----ee+eeeeeeeeeeeeees , 483, 7,102, 
; ' can we make so fundamental a change in our policy toward the en ee ee IL OIt ov perpen 
Be farmer with such seeming indifference? How do we dare do Pennsylvania siden kn Sobane detonate 25, 079, 000 16, 648,000 
i ~he ¢ . € sts ril iE DUN. opcaceasednescasenesbensensdee , 675, , 632, 
i] it when it is clear that the trusts, and the trusts only, wiil chet paans. seamapaes nn’ steno tb OR oNARNS 13;821'000 | 5,528,000 
: profit by the change? Vermont........--s0..0s- etdaalai vegtabadd 4,739,000 | 3, 133”000 
: The farmer will resent it, and the workingman, — he —_ West Virgimia........+.-.+.+-++seeeeeeeeeess 1381, 000 12042, 000 
: that it has given no relief to him, will resent it. Those who | Wisconsin. ...............-+-ssceesseeeeeees , 044, , 469, 
believe that a policy should be followed which will protect the See eee nn take tenonhoceuncneeoe = aie oe 
American producer against foreign competition to the extent of | 9 neers ——— 
the difference in cost of production at home and abroad by tariff TOUR... cccccccccccncsccceccesseccancs 432, 481, 000 245, 413, 000 | 76 
dvties will find that a fatal breach has been made in the system 
they would maintain and that it will speedily fall into disuse. : 
Instead of leading in the system which is developing an Frepertion <6; tteh.eren- <a pest. 
empire in Canada, and which enables Germany and France to 
keep first place in the world of agriculture, commerce, and States. 1870-1879 | 1900-1909 
manufactures, the United States will follow England in a policy ———_ 
which, in many ways, is adapted to the needs of the two small Percent. | Per cent. 
islands known as Great Britain, but which is not adapted to the | Maine... .. 2.2.2.2... cece e eee cece eee nee e nese ececeeeeece 0.1 1.6 
needs of a nation like ours, the possessor of half a continent, er weeececccccocscceccccscesecenecenssesssssosens =. =e 
with infinite possibilities in the yet undeveloped resources of | yeryland....222202002.2JIIIINEIIIIIIIN 7.5 12: 
8g its soil; the adoption of a policy in which the country is to | West Virginia. ...........--.--22ceseeceeeececeeeeeeeeeees 1.9 2.5 
eae yield forever the scepter of power and influence to the city; a —_ a wnt e nee ee et eee en eeeeeeeeeseeaeeeaeneeeeees 1. ; 7 
ati policy which will soon change the entire character of our insti-| Onion 64 72 
by tutions and the quality of our citizenship. Wa os 5 ain (ssc cutedthinndesadiotiee sbeBscidisagaees 8.0 9.0 
? I hope the attempt may fail now, but should it succeed, tem- | Mimmesota..........----++++eeeerseeeeeeeecerereecreeeeeees 3.3 10.5 
pai: om wh ter . ; MASON 6 oi ac cnncccccesadescccsteccsccceccnesedeseccoeeces 2.7 4.5 
i porarily, I can not believe that the American people will per-| Nebraska "9 5.1 
tk manently abandon the policies which, in three generations, have | Kansas..............---0e-eeeeeecececececeeceeccceeneeeees 1.5 10.5 
: Ss witnessed her advancement from a feeble beginning to the first | Texas. -..-.----------0--eeeeeee eee eee eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeees - -6 
te place among’ the mations and peoples. of the earth. Se See eg ee “4 13 
43. ‘ EEE ERE EEE REE RH HR Hee . ‘ 









APPENDIX. 
Increase in number of farms, 1910 over 1900. 
[ + (increase) ; — (decrease) .] 







Expenditures for fertilizers, and increase, years 1910 and 1900. 
[+ (increase); — (decrease).] 
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1 No figures. 
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Increase im value of buildings on farms during 10 years from 1900 to 1910. 
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Comparative values of farm lands in Canada and the 0 nite l States. 





Average wagea of agricultural labor, with board, in specified States, | 
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E irr iprover 
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1900 | 1910 
co. | 
UNITED STATES. | 
hath atin iocokdaonsdeens $15 | $25 
SOU MIN bade edtlacésarideccaseeee 19 | “26 
inchs midsiietobnhddeakensen 18 24 
in dintedsdindanntdcvdcdbieenwe 51 | 62 
IR hg c sted cnadcseheltbanede 42 | 63 
tin cnkicnnhtiinssaédestaebediee 46 | Bt 
A Min satin dhends andghcddusdsdien 32 | | 
a isidintinchothaenecehgemaneietate 5&4 108 
is cctntwacdlOeeddcbedentineleses 39 75 
nee nee tee re oe teat tne 25 | 0 
ah eh idintee dhdine bincdsabeesawe 50 | 1 
I BRE Gs. dis ot ceideeunieneedaa 35 | 7 
dada edarctctsaceeseoscase< 33 | 16 | 
ni tndkds dnabddsteadctintmeenes 26 | 46 | 
| } 
CANADA. 
toda ccncnasiadhioniscesses 5 73 | 
PS titi: na4cncncenacasaqaceusseqese 13 | 29 | 
it anid dailha celles aoe oes il 24 | 
I bi windavddandidéasitinkmetaae i 31 | 
oe an eee le eames 35 50 | 
| Prince Edward Isiand...............c2s-e- 19 | 32 
nih tina inten csciinnsscnnetalenaeiailipabiiid 24 43 | 
Rte ceseccdssccanndaienndaees 7 22 | 
i ddinkinanescdencedigtgthakcetelees 7 20 
Production and farm price per bushel of oats in spe d 
pared with Canada in 1910. 
Average 
Production. yield per 
acre, 


f MGRRR. «. ccccceqccccsesecevesacesceecounceceses 


eastern Canada, and British Columbia, 1909, 
By the month. 
In harvest. 
Hiring by | Hiring by 
the season. | the year. 

$27. 60 $23.17 2$1. 6: 

26. 00 22.08 1.77 

25. 10 21. 57 1.75 

29. 25 23.98 2.23 

28. 57 24.3 1.79 

33.34 27.01 2.58 

28. 93 25. 63 2.08 

22.14 19.19 1. 67 

26. 86 24.03 1.73 

39.29 35.00 2.23 
36.39 31.32 2.34 | 
21.10 18.85 1. 50 | 
17.25 10. 87 | (4) 
21.20 15.90 i ei 

22. 59 ee 
ee 23.33 17.58 { = | 
ee 21. 52 17.63 K I 

British Columbis.....................-..- 30. 50 20.09 | *.35 


| - 0 


1 Advance figures from unpublished bulletin on agricultural wages by Department 
of A riculture. 
ages by the day. 
From Canadian Census and Statistics Monthly, Jan., 1911, p, 2. 
* Wages by the month. 
° Includes only lodging. 


Production and farm price per ton of hay in ere States compared 
with Canada in 1910 
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Production and é eat fre price per bushel of flaxseed in 8 


compared with Canada in 1910. 
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Farm acreage and wheat acreage, 1850-1900. 


































































Improved. Wheat. 
Years. Per- Per- 
Acreage cent- Acreage cent- 
age age. 
SED. sionsidccaiits 838, 591,774 44.1 414, 498, 487 21.8} 41,971,000 2.2 
oc 623, 218, 619 32.8 | 357,616,755 18.8 | 37,275,000 2.0 
RE NRE ET ie 536, 081, 835 28. 2 | 284,771,042 15.0 31, 912, 000 1.7 
Se ke ese svetelkas 407 , 735, 041 21.4 | 188,921,099 9.9 18, 386, 000 1.0 
Dhdssscatiban 417, 212, 538 21.4 | 163,110,720 8.6 | 1 15, 424, 496 -8 
a Be sdage 293,560,614} 15.4 | 113,032,614 6.0L nccsocudscoauaians 
1 This sum is the acreage for 1866. 
Per cap- 
» : Home con- 
. : ita con- 
Years. Population sumption. &.. Lo 
Bushels. Busheis. 
AGAR Reins. ntinangosabenanaanhananed 38,558,371 | 193,698,324 | 5.02 
DP Cidintdlnhecvedsvevestpenssspecosisidecs 50,189,209 | 276,864,727 5.52 
Pe Maiitiahitasdi-detidinds halons +tndescsmene 62,979,766 | 345,602,279 5. 49 
ie eth ine ale boncenepeaten 76,149,386 | 389,331,530 5.11 
aie hs ntedunl heetibeakenesesanhas | 184,024,026 | 536,706, $66 | 6. 39 
SG eS alabsaitbusdevicsstvdeleuds<nadubuewe 1 87,000,000 | 551,801,954 | 6.34 
1 Estimated. 
Increase in total value of farm land alone from 1900 to 1910. 
[Bureau of Census, 1900, 1910.] 
Per cent. 
a iad ascetic hl apmeneiniiienitcinn iptiuns ptpriratepaensisiagtapihiageiiettale 200 
NT which shdlled dices odin tp eartislsptrerireanticn niin iaeaindad 518 
csc kit indi die lalla sbialins asia einginensenee enasepeirestiin tian ettipiniibitas 106 
a i eeceananssenenteinpeatiinenenchipmiaientions 36 
Re, ee ., aininttieincinnmnanteabqepieigehaoeiee aninanes 93 
i de niin cated aie aia 122.7 
II iad shitibiclihci dis mst neal tcunitninentiiinciiidtiate iam crane qin ginncnihanabalinay 188 
le aie cc laras bitinses etd tlie rceieeeiaementon pen cincneccigef ia relia TEE I iaiariinstisy 74 
Sy Nei ces ds cried them ecaperninste mnats aan chan on ene en ceca eniaghiaotatagammetadiptinay 385 
cick iene ineticen is icine teen eesti edrnehenentinsts tential 32 
is ia alll chine in tinciitintgignenen manne ening gecntinendeeinignineneilibiaat ia 45 
I a. Te BD. ctinrinsmantneennenenipertapnaneeintdimianl 82 
NN a i I a ell eee aityn as enn encpagiclannrniadiasnnaiaagn 104 
DE IIIIIIOE teisciantidinnennedice Gillie indaldtates deren tnen-<oennibacam enmenensariiantaintisiibaren 394 
a lcs antl rent eemngn apne amen rianangintaniantetsannibipegiliiiiils 23 
i ae SE . ccentnennenendetsneaniranenrnennaiansel 163 
DED ING. ich etc dh dtieieaionnenewmmemwennamnewnae smelly 25 
RORY. DO iii ack Giitiieliniee ni nae mere w~conedneneensennitts 31 
RE: TOI ii tiiccin- cpl llamada nwa on mma eneneyeniinnnnmtiins 28 
I) onthe eeie te llentntlsemeanseiipesineaerem ceemam anon eeneenaince aren mpi epitineenn as 321 
NO oe de ek wt etbhine todgiines =. on een ere eames 262 
PRRREGIUERER <.W.icccnckndtinb moe pam eas enw e enw en nnn win atslins 9 
ES a il 
SER IO ices cscnretblintcliiitg allie mndptnitniay geisarae paras remem emeraperenean eran nanny 376 
I nit ri ceiver <nenilinsin blenlahmen nechiieiaengreoes omen = eee wenanne—nnenapaiiliiaie 27 
West Virginia. 53 
TNCOUIIER shin die curiscttnniien 71 
Washingtet.. nn ncewewnnnnn wn en = on on no 419 
PUD icc eeecientc es = niinthiteintnltn plivaitiiatiabplianiis bitenivw ain atngiingieres erase 57 
Testers 4E Cale CI) do tric ccc nce reapwweesecmcign 57 
Cash value of implements upon farms in 1900 and 1910. 
Pereent- 
States. 1910 1900 age. 
OONSTRES . 1.2 ccccocccncceccccsaseagcesésesses $12, 761,000 $4,747,000 169 
Connecti «ives pec cnxenes 6, 865, 000 4, 948 ,000 39 
District of Columbia. ... 62, 000 136, 000 1119 
Dts oiedccsabsanbake .--| 11,459,000 3, 295, 000 217 
DOM. Jccindnasaviaeitesacddutias tamiee 73,533,000 | 44,977,000 64 
EEN. «noone cndvconcecinile olewbaneed 40,880,000 | 27,330,000 50 
iitncnén cadsieennensephocneneinnneen’ 95, 273, 000 57, 961,000 65 
i vcisctuvehenebadecensseqgaueesiueuhmes 48, 244,000 29, 491, 000 64 
AS...  cubscestnnemaethsteesnandanes | 14,476,000 8, 803, 000 64 
1. 0. nab nadasmaghnedssnnasesins | 11,845,000 8, 611, 06€ 38 
EL. +2» vebawesessedontnentcecaces 11,512,000 8, 829, 000 80 
DU... oc cpccnnbendecsconensaseesnedées 49,771, 000 28, 795, 000 7 
PEE Rn occ ncveccvecenccccecesncscscesces 52, 243, 000 30, 099, C00 74 
i: i. tctpansanveeneesenssntassebeoned 50, 769, 000 28, 603, G00 78 
Montana.......... 10, 522, 000 3, 672,000 187 
Webraska az , 215,000 24, 940, 000 77 
tits nnn aatenasngsobecessesdessees 889, 000 75 
New Hampshire 5, 163, 000 14 
BE DE nn pnb ccenbdgunssaboscnnesessddess 9, 330, 000 39 
BE eins ascecbenabesesescesvesesseses 56, 006, 000 49 
PREEE AIGMIOOR.. 2. w co ccencncnccccceaccstsesess 14, 056,000 212 
TOIL Stites ch ponnchanavqnepsccsséeasessene 6, 507,°00 102 
PININI o.6000 cnnccoennccccescssvedssie 50, 917, 000 39 
ED, nn cn cnccaceceuesesesesecesese 1,270, 000 38 
12, 219, 000 176 
7,538,000 35 
5,040, 000 38 
29, 237,000 81 
6, 272,000 166 
36, 354,000 62 
WON in ccecsccncansesncsendse siavséons 938,902,000 | 556,035,000 50.7 
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United States production and price of barley under specified duties. 
[Reports of Department of Agriculture. ] 





Aver- 
age Aver- 
Acreage. | yield | Production.| 28° Farm 
per farm value 
ric 
acre. price. 


ST 


DUTY 30 CENTS PER BUSHEL 
(oct. 1, 1890, TO AUG. 27, 
1894). 





Bushels.| Bushels. Cents. 
3,135, 302 21.4 67,168,344 62.7 | $42,140, 502 
3, 352, 579 25.9 86, 839, 153 52.4 45, 470,342 
3, 400, 361 23.6 80, 096, 762 47.5 , 
3, 220, 371 21.7 69, 869, 495 41.1 28,729, 386 
3,170, 602 19.4 | 61,400, 465 44.2 f 


DUTY 30 PER CENT AD VA- 
LOREM (AUG. 27, 1894, TO 
JULY 24, 1897). 


DUNG RAS HS sb4cacccasoeseccene 3, 299, 973 26.4 | 87,072,744 33.7 | 29,312, 413 
MUNCA cn tnenbscstosevceconses 2,950, 539 23.6 | 69,695,223 32.3 | 22,491,241 
Mbbseavecsedaanhagacncsssuns 2,719,116 24.5 | 66,685,127 87.7 | 25,142,139 


DUTY 30 CENTS PER BUSHEL 
(JULY 24, 1897, TO PRESENT). 





\ 21.6 | 55,792,257 41.3 | 23,064,350 

78, 25.5 | 73,381,563 40.3 | 29,594, 254 

. 20.4 | 58,925,833 40.9 | 24,075,271 

95, 25.6 | 109,932,924 45.2 49,705, 163 

61, 29.0 | 134,954,023 45. 61, 898, 634 

4 26.4 | 131,861,391 45.6 | 60,166,313 

: 27.2 | 139,748,958 42.0 | 58,651,807 

5, 26.8 | 136,651,020 40.3 | 55,047, 166 

Re 6, 323,757 28.3 | 178.916, 484 41.5 | 74,235.99 
~~ ee een pa 29 6,448,000 | 23.8 | 153,597,000} 66.6 102, 290, 000 
(a eat see gna RR rae 6, 646, 000 25.1 | 166,756,000 55.4") 92, 442,000 
ntti cvctnak painted adi 7,011,000 24.3 | 170,284,000 | 55.2] 93,971,000 
Ried, ...cl.ths cithac.0ck Onl 7,257,000 | 22.4 | 162,227,000 | 57.8 | 93, 785,000 


PETITIONS OF PROTEST. 


Petition from Dempster Grange No. 4, dated at Dempster, 8. Dak., 
March 22, 1911, requesting delegation to vote against reciprocity bill 
and use every effort to prevent ratification of same. Signed: A. J 
Loats, jr., master; Mrs. E. V. St. John, secretary. 

Petition against ey signed by 103 farmers of Coleman, S. Dak. 
Petition is based upon the following grounds: 

1. The schedule proposed provides for free trade on all that the 
northwestern farmer produces, while retaining almost full protection, as 
heretofore, on all that farmers have to buy. Practically all the conces- 
sions that have been made to Canada are made at the direct expense of 
the American farmer. 

2. The schedule gives Canadian competition free trade in American 
markets for grain, .ut still protects flour; free trade for live stock, but 
still protects the packers in their meat; free trade on all the farmer's 
crops, but still protects the Canadian manufacturers against American 
competition in Canada, (See Schedule B.) 

3. The immediate effect of the proposed law would be to encourage 
American farmers to move into Canada, where the virgin soil still pro- 
duces greater ae of grain with less labor than can be produced on 
our farms in the Northwest. The result will be to decrease land values 
in the United States and to enhance land values in Canada at the ex- 
pense of United States investments. It will result in many localities in 
creating abandoned farms in northwestern States and will retard the 
development of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, causing a loss in land values in these States amounting 
to millions of dollars. 

4. More than half of the tillable land in all of these States yet re- 
mains uncultivated, and we declare to the American Congress that so 
long as the policy of protective tariff continues to be the policy of this 
country the agricultural interests have just as much right to protection 
of home industry and home investments against unequal foreign com- 

tition as have the manufacturers or any other interests. Signed: 

. P. Renge, Coleman, 8. Dak., and over 100 farmers. 

Also resolutions of protest by 200 farmers and business men of 
Clark County, 8. Dak., protesting against the passage of the proposed 
Canadian trade agreement bill as unfair to the farming interests of the 
State and country. 

Also, petition setting out the same grounds, and signed by C. E. 
Withan and 20 farmers of Amherst, S. Dak. 

Also, petition from the Black Hills Pomona Grange, of Whitewood, 
S. Dak., signed by Charles C. Maas, master; Elvina Benoit, secretary. 

This petition and protest declares that the members of Black Hills 
Pomona Grange are opposed to the reciprocity treaty with Canada. 
which is directly against its interest, and declares in favor of “a tariff 
for all or a tariff for none”; that it puts and extra burden on the 
shoulders of the farmer by allowing Canada to compete with him in 
the open market with ber raw agricultural products, putting a tax upon 
all finished a which will in no way aid the consumer, but which 
shows a spirit of paternal favoritism toward the manufacturing class 
and a most flagrant disregard for the welfare of the agricultural class. 
Requests United States Senators to use every reasonable effort to pre- 
vent the aaee of the law. 

A petition to the same effect from the White Grange, White, S. Dak., 
signed by Charles Gile, master; 8S. L. Gile, secretary. 

Also, protest against the passage of the reciprocity bill, signed by 
Herbert Watzek and 18 farmers of Crandon, 8. Dak 

Also, protest signed by Otto Johnson and 152 farmers of Redfield, 
S. Dak. This protest reads as follows: 


Repriecp, S. Dak., March 3, 1911. 
Hon, Con I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


Srr: Are we farmers helpless, or will we get a square deal in the 
Senate in this reciprocity bill? When we elect our Senators we expect 
them to be fair to farmers as well as to the trusts and railroads. hy 
is the farmer citizen of the United States more prosperous than the 
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farmers of the foreign cqgptzies? Because the American farmers are 
. he high tariff. 

ayy years the Government has been trying to teach farmers 

to conserve the natural resources of the soil. Now they are working 

in an opposite direction. The farmers will not hire as much help as 

usual if the prices of farm products are lowered, and consequently our 

farms will not be worked as waey ought to be. 

And also of late years there has been a great deal said about going 
back to the farm, and which was coming fast, but if this reciprocity 
bill will pass,the Senate there will be a check to the movement. 

Why we want grain from Canada when we are an moeniee 
country ourselves? Some will claim that the farmer will be benefite 
by it, but they can not pull the wool over the farmers’ eyes with such 
a flimsy argument as that. 

Now we know that the Canadian farmer can produce a bushel of 
grain cheaper than we can, for the reason their land is cheaper and 
their yield larger and the quality is better, so we object to competition 
with them. 

Now we trust that you will do all you can to get a square deal for 
us. We the undersigned farmers and citizens of Spink County are 
opposed to the passage of the ene bill. If it should be passed 
at all, we are in favor that everything will be put on the free list as 
it is between the different States and not only be favoring the trusts 
and railroads. 

We are also in favor that Mr. Taft and all other men favoring reci- 
procity with Canada, should they want an office in 1912 we believe 
their names would appear better on the Democratic ticket. 

Also protest against the passage of the law by Watertown Grange, 
No. 3, of Watertown, 8. Dak., signed by George W. Dixon, master ; 
Ellen Poor, secretary. 

The grounds upon which the protest is made are the following: 

1. The bill provides for the admission free of duty of all Canadian 
farm products. Since Canada is the only country from which any con- 
siderable quantity of these products can, under any circumstances, be 
imported, this would result in practically free trade in everything the 
farmer produces. 

2. While putting farm products on the free list the reciprocity bill 
makes no material reduction in the high tariff rates on all the manu- 
factured articles the farmer buys, and therefore gives no relief from 
the heavy burden of taxation imposed by these duties. 

3. The theory on which our protective policy has always been de- 
fended is that ail classes and interests are equally entitled to protec- 
tion. The farmers, however, receive much less protection than the 
manufacturers, for while farm products are taxed on the average about 
25 per aa manufactured articles are taxed on an average about 45 
per cent. 

4. The enactment of the Canadian reciprocity bill would still further 
discriminate against the farmers by abolishing the comparatively slight 
protection now given them, while leaving the high protective duties on 
manufactures practically untouched. 

5. The Canadian farmers, by reason of thelr lower general tariff and 
their preferential trade arrangements, can buy manufactured goods at 
lower prices than those prevailing in this country. The prices of farm 
lands in Canada are also much lower than in the United States. These 
conditions give the Canadian farmers an advantage over us, and the 
free admission of their products will subject us to unfair competition. 

6. We hold that the farmers should receive exactly the same measure 
of protection as is given the manufacturers, and that there must be no 
reduction of duties on farm products, either by reciprocity or tariff re- 
vision, unless the duties on all manufactured articles are at the same 
time correspondingly reduced. 

7. To show that this reciprocity measure is not an honest effort to 
reduce the cost of living in the interest of the consumer, it is sufficient 
to point out that while wheat is on the free list, flour is taxed 50 cents 
ja barrel, and that while cattle, sheep, and hogs are free, meats, both 
resh and cured, are taxed 14 cents per pound for the benefit of the 
Meat Trust. 

As the adoption of the proposed reciprocity law would be a serious 
injury to the farming interests of this country and would greatly re- 
duce the value of our farm lands, while increasing the value of Cana- 
dian farms, we earnestly protest against iis enactment. 

Protest in the same manner is also made by the following farmers: 
A. Brink, Frankfort; C. R. Walworth, Westport; Henry Dalgaard, 
Beresford; O. R. Schmeling, Watertown; and John Bottcher, ————. 

t a from Erwin Grange, No. 5, Erwin, 8S. D., which reads as 
‘ollows : 

We, the Patrons of Husbandry, implore you to vote for the revoca- 
tion of the Canadian reciprocity treaty made by our Executive and 
Canadian officials. As a faithful servant of the people of this State 
you are by duty bound to cause this treaty to be revoked, firstly, be- 
cause its burdens fall most heavily on this and other sariraitaral 
States, and, secondly, because it is unjust to the people as a whole, in so 
far as it Is an unjust and partial regulation of commerce between the 
States and Canada. We will not detain A by going into details, as 
you have the original — before you. hanking you in advance for 
your prompt action upon this matter, we remain, 

J. F. WoLtKkow, Committeeman. 
Mrs. CLARA B. Hopees, Master. 
F. G. Larson, Secretary. 





Also, protest from Florence Grange, of Florence, 8. Dak., signed by 
George Moody, master; W. R. Hayden, Socnetaey 

Also, protest signed by C. G. Loriks and 55 farmers of Oldham, 
8S. Dak. This protest states that the reciprocity act with Canada would 
mean an immense blow to the present market of the farmer for our 
largest asset, the production of small grains. Canadian grain has almost 
direct access to the large milling and grain market of Minneapolis, 

Protest signed by N. L. Sateren and 62 farmers of Roberts County, 
8S. Dak. This protest sets forth the following grounds of objection : 

1. The bill provides for the admission free of duty of all Canadian 
farm products. Since Canada is the only country from which a consid- 
erable quantity of these products can under any circumstances be im- 
oe this would result in practically free trade in everything the 
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rmer produces. 

2. While putting farm products on the free list, the reciprocity bill 
makes no material reduction in the high tariff rates on all the manufac- 
tured articles the farmer buys, and therefore gree no relief from the 
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manufacturers, for while farm products are taxed on the average about 
= ag cent, manufactured articles are taxed on an average about 45 per 
cent. 

4. The enactment of the Canadian reciprocity bill would still further 
discriminate against the farmers by abolishing the comparatively slight 
protection now given them, while leaving the high protective duties on 
manufactures practically untouched. 

5. We hold that the farmer should receive exactly the same measure 
of protection as is given the manufacturers, and that there must be no 
reduction of duties on farm products, either by reciprocity or tariff re- 
vision, unless the duties on all manufactured articles are at the same 
time correspondingly reduced. 

The farmers have been the last to feel any direct benefit from pro- 
tective tariffs. Why should the protective party expect the farm: 
be the first to suffer the loss of the protective policy ? 

6. To show that this reciprocity measure is not an honest effort to 
reduce the cost of living in the interest of the consumer, it is sufficient 
to point out that while wheat is on the free list flour is taxed 50 cents 
per barrel, and that while cattle, sheep, and hogs are free, meats, both 
fresh and cured, are taxed 1} cents per pound for the benefit of the 
Meat Trust. 

We, the undersigned, therefore earnestly appeal to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to defend the agricultural interests of the 
Northwest against this unfair and misnamed species of reciprocity, at 
least until the same principle of free trade can be applied to what the 
American farmers have to buy that is now proposed upon what Amer- 
ican farmers have to sell. 

Protest in identically the same language as above and signed by 
Joseph Pleet and 6 farmers of Roberts County. 

Protest of the American National Livestock Association, Murdo Mc- 
Kenzie, president, and T. W. Tomlinson, secretary, of Denver, Colo., 
dated February 13, 1911. The executive committee of this association 
is composed of 70 men who are leading cattle and ranch men and stock 
raisers in that part of the United States west of Chicago. The members 
of this committee are scattered through the States and Territories of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnerota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The association favors a nonpartisan per-ianent tariff commission and 
opposes the tariff agreement with Canada. 


rs to 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY PROPOSAL—LETTERS FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS AGAINST IT. 


OLDHAM, 8S. DAK., February 11, 1911. 
Hon. Cor I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Str: I am ineclosing you herewith a petition regarding the 
reciprocity act now in session, and you will note that the farmers of 
this vicinity are rather of the opinion that it will affect their markets 
for small grain and that it should be taken into consideration. Kindly 


advise me what you think of our petition and if you will be able to 
assist us in the matter. 


Yours, truly, 


Farmer. 


Herreip, 8. DAK., February 20, 1911. 
Hon. Cor I. CrawrorbD, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: The inclosed clippings from Up-to-Date Farming, of 
indianapolis, Ind., express my views and also of other citizens of this 
county in regard to the impending reciprocity law between the United 
States and Canada. I heard you make a speech at Pollock, S. Dak., at 
the time you were candidate for Senator, and from your speech I took it 
that you were a sincere friend of the farmer, and I hope you will be 
able to see that there will be a great wrong done to the poor or work- 
ing people of the whole United States, not alone the farmer, if this reci- 
procity bill becomes a law. It is an open-faced fact that very few 
farmers become millionaires, even with the little protection that we 
have had so far, and now that it is about to be of some benefit to us, 
steps are to be taken to deprive us of it. We have had a very hard 
time of it here so far, with the prices which we have been receiving for 
our farm produce. This year In Campbell County, S. Dak., we had a 
short all-around crop on account of the drouth, and it is making it hard 
already for the farmers to make ends mect even after having had three 
quite successful years and good prices besides. 

Some people tell us that farming is the most independent occupation 
on the face of the earth. It may be, but let those people try farming, 
and they will find that there are quite a few expenses attached to farm- 
ing. When one piece of machinery is paid for, another one has to be 
replaced, and so it goes on. We are compelled to produce more than we 
consume ourselves or lose our homes, and if we can not get good enough 

rices when seasons are good to help us through a poor year, then we go 
ackward. 

I have been farming for 20 years and have worked hard, not loafed, 
and have not spent money foolishly, and part of the time my wife has 
been our hired man, so as to make ends meet, and still we have not been 
able to put anything by for that rainy day. 

Now, I am not against this reciprocity bill from a selfish Interest, just 
because I am a farmer and would benefit us, but I am sure it would 
benefit all, even’the big millionaires, if this bill does not become a law, 
because if a farmer is not able to buy all other business must in time 
come to a standstill also, and the wage earners would not be able to eat 
bread even if wheat were only 25 cents per bushel, and all other stuff 
in proportion. 

How is it in China, India, and other countries where people can live 
on less than half or one-fourth what it costs here in the United States? 
They starve by the millions with plenty around them, simply becau« 
they do not have the price to pay with. I understand that this is a so 
ealled pet bill of our Hon. President William H. Taft, and I hope he is 
not trying his best to get this bill passed because he has any specia! 
rudge against the farmers and wants to kill them off; if so, he mich 
better bunch us all up and turn a few of the modern guns loose on u 
as we would rather be put ont of existence at once than in the miserable 
way the reciprocity law would. Well, we are hoping for the best and 
expect you people that have us in your hands to use us right, and if in 
any way you see that it is best to favor that bill be dead sure of it 
before making so serious a mistake, 

Respectfully, 





Parmer. 
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Hicumonge, 8. Dax., February 22, 1911. 
ion. Coz I. Crawronrp, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: I inclose a signed clipping from the Breeders’ Gazette and 
trust you will do all in your power to defeat that reciprocity bill in 
the Senate. I am one of the county commissioners of Hyde County, and 
there are thousands of farmers throughout the Northwest that do not 
want to see that bill passed. If passed, it would be a detriment to the 
entire Northwest, as we can not compete with Canada raising grain. 
While it probably would not hurt us much this year, there would be 
years when it would affect the price of wheat at least 15 or 20 cents 
per bushel. 

Yours, truly, _-—-— 





, Farmer. 


Huron, S. Dax., February 13, 1911. 


To Senator Con I. Crawrorp, Senator Ropert GAMBLE, Representative 
CuargLtes H. Buuke, Representative Epen Martin, of the South Da- 
kota delegation in Congress. 

Honoraste Sirs* Your constituents have been taught that protection 
was a justifiable policy of this Government; that this market was 
“ours”; that the products of the farm were entitled to equal protection 
with the manufactured article; that one was a necessity to the other. 

As we understand the proposed reciprocity treaty, we will divide this 
market with others who do not contribute toward our revenues, all to 
furnish a market for the finished article of manufactured enterprises 
fostered and protected at our expense. If wheat is admitted free, the 
dealers in flour can't expect nor receive the protection the unfinished 
product is deprived of. If cattle, hogs, sheep, etc., are to be admitted 
tree, why should the Meat Trust receive protection? If logs and 
rough lumber be admitted free, why protect the Lumber Trust on 
finished lumber? If free trade (or what is practically the same) should 
prevail on raw material, causing the farmer of the United States to 
share his loaf—his market—with the Canadian farmer, why not relieve 
the farmer from the tax on manufactured articles? Knock off excessive 
duties upon trust-made articles and destroy illegal combines. 

Respectfully, yours, 








, Retired farmer. 





MITCHELL, 8. Dak., February 6, 1911. 
Hon, Cop I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We are very much in hopes that you will vote against 
the measure which contemplates removing the tariff on farm products 
between the United States and Canada, and we hope you will not only 
vote against it, but use your best efforts to defeat it. 

If the tarif is removed it will mean that the farmers of South 
Dakota will be compelled to market their butter at 6 cents per pound 
less than they would otherwise secure for it, as the Canadian farmers 
have a big advantage over the producers in the West and Central West. 
The eastern portion of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, where 
dairying is carried on more extensively than in ony State in the Union, 
are wig | close to our leading markets, therefore they can deliver their 
butter in New York, Boston, etc., in about half the time required to 
deliver butter to those points from South Dakota. Consequently the 
Canadian butter would arrive in a much fresher condition and at a 
very much lower transportation expense; and, if I am not mistaken, 
farm lands and farm labor are not nearly as high in Canada as in 
South Dakota. Therefore the Canadians will be able to outsell your 
constituents, not only on butter, but numerous other farm products, 
and the result will be that South Dakota farmers will suffer severely 
and the value of their lands will be lowered materially. 

If I understand it correctly, each Representative in Congress looks 
after his own constituents, and I am very sure that you appreciate the 
fact if you could interview every farmer or, in fact, every voter in 
South Dakota that you would find that 95 per cent of them would be 
unalterably opposed to the removal of this tariff. 

I know it is an utter im ibility to induce a farmer to write a 
letter to his Representative in Congress expressing his desires; there- 
fore it is not likely that you will hear from many of your constituents 
on this subject. At the same time these same farmers will spend an 
hour on the street corner condemning a measure of this kind, but 
would not take 10 minutes to express their views to you in a letter; 
but the writer is sure that if you will take the welfare of your con- 
stituents into consideration that you will agree with me that your 
efforts should be directed toward defeating this bill, and I will be 
pleased to have you advise me whether we can depend upon your 
assistance in this matter. 

Very truly, yours, . . 
Manufacturers of Fancy Creamery Butter 
and Wholesale Dealers in Butter, Eggs, and Poultry. 








Dotanp, 8. Daxs., February 14, 1911. 
Con I. CrawrorD, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I nage you can vote aapaet the Canadian reciprocity 
pact now pending before Congress as it now reads. While it admits 
all farm products free of duty it makes no material reduction in arti- 
cles manufactured. The su rters of the bill claim it will help the 
high cost of living by admitting farm products free and at the same 
time say it won't hurt the farmer. he farmer fails to see this. 
While the farmer has been protected on an average of 25 per cent the 
manufacturers were on an average of 45 per cent. The Canadian reci- 
yy removes the farmers’ protection while leaving the manufac- 
urers' protection practically untouched. I do not see where it will 
help: the high cost of living much to the consumer. It will, no doubt, 
help the manufacturers. They put wheat on the free list and 50 cents 
per barrel on flour, live stock on the free list and 14 cents per pound 
on fresh meats, 2 cents per pound on bacon, 15 per cent valorem 
o, f ewe oan sims the of 
e farmers shou ve > same measure protection as the 
manufacturers. There should be no reduction on the duties of farm 
roducts unless duties on all manufactured articles are at the same 
me aceon reduced. The farmers emphatically t against 
the present Canadian reciprocity past. I hope you w use your in- 
fluence to defeat this measure. If the farmer prosper, others prosper 
with him. I thank you for voting against the ship-subsidy bill. 
Very respec ly, 
. Farmer. 








—_—— 


Groton, 8. Dax., February 15, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Frrenp: The farmers hereabout are greatly alarmed to think 
that reciprocity with Canada might be established. the result of which 
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would be to reduce the price of all small grain, cepedialiy wheat, from 
5 to 12 cents a bushel in the Dakotas, for the Minneapolis and other 
mills now need this wheat to make good flour. 

While it temporarily might help Minneapolis manufacturers and the 
railroads it certainly will seriously injure the farmers of the North- 
west. Some claim it would reduce the price of living, yet the people 
of the Northwest were never better fed and clothed than they are now. 
We now can and do employ more labor at $30 to $45 a month than 
we did when wheat was from 40 cents to 50 cents a bushel at $15 to 
$25 per month. As the welfare of the State depends on the farmers, we 
hope to find you on our side. 

Respectfully, 





——, Farmer. 





HANKINSON, N. DaKk., February 15, 1911. 
Hon. Com IL. CrawrorD, Washington, D. C. 


To our honorable Senator in Congress, Cor I. CRAWForRD: 

I take the liberty in writing you in regard to reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, as such an act, should it pass and become a law, would harm 
us farmers of your State and also bordering State, where we depend on 
grain and agriculture to a very great extent. 

Trusting that you will use your influence and endeavor to do all in 
your power to prevent said treaty from becoming a law. You are no 
doubt familiar with our conditions, as we are getting poorly paid now 
for our work. As you are aware, my post office is Hankinson, N. Dak., 
but my home is in South Dakota. 








» Farmer. 


Seipy, S. Dak., February 1, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. CRAWFORD, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Stir: In regard to Canadian reciprocity, am strictly opposed to 
it in the form as now proposed. I am a farmer. Tariff has never pro- 
tected us before, and just as we are to derive some benefit from same, 
and right after passing one of the most unjust tariff laws, it looks kind 
of rank. We farmers, as a whole, were in favor of downward revision, 
and would have taken any and all such revision without a kick. But 


now, after protecting the trusts, then turn around and hit us like that. 
Looks like you were trying to hit us little fellows because you are 
afraid of the big fellows. You throw us a lumber bone to make us 
chaw and choke on. Why, bless you, we have never seen a piece of 
Canuck lumber, and that $1.25 should not have prohibited them from 
showing us what it looks like. No; give us a square deal and you bet 
we will stuff our pipe in the sack and keep it there. I see one of the 
dailies proposed that we farmers better take this because it would give 
us the whip. Such rotgut as that seems pretty small to a fellow up in 


a tree. It ain’t a decent business proposition. Give us a decent deal 
and we won't squeal. 
Yours, very truly, 





, Farmer. 








Mapison, 8. Dak., February 4, 1911. 


HonoraBte Str: The neighbors around here asked me to write you 
that we would like a square deal in the tariff.- If what we grow has to 


be free, all what we have to buy should be free, too. A farmer works 
hard for what he gets. Why take it from him? Also would like par- 
cels post. 





Yours, respectfully, secant a 
armer. 


WHEATLAND, N. DAK., February 10, 1911. 
Senator Con I. CrawrorD, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I inclose a statement about farming and a resolution. 
Please read it carefully over. I suppose you are on our side. We 
farmers need the same protection as the manufacturers. We pay the 
same high wages and have the same competition, and more so. We 
have the board of trade and gamblers on our neck, from which the 
manufacturers don’t suffer. If this Canadian treaty goes throuch, it 
will be the worst blow we as farmers and a nation ever received from 
our party. We want equal rights and justice. 

Yours, very truly, 








Farmer. 


Irene, 8S. Dak., February 7, 1911. 
Hon. Mr. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: There is now pending before the House a treaty with 
Canada providing for the removal of duty on grain, cattle, and hogs, 
placing the northwestern farmer on a free-trade basis in competition 
with foreign countries. I, as a citizen and voter of South Dakota, ask 
you ¢o vote against this measure. 

Yours, truly, aa 
armecr. 











R. 2, Castitewoop, 8. Dak., February 11, 1911. 
Senator CrawrorD, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: All these years since the beginning of the settlement 
the farmers have been paying high tariff, with all its results, on every- 
thing we had to buy. ow, when the time comes that we may expect 
some benefit of the tariff on farm products, it is proposed to put all such 
things on the free list. It is the most unfair thing in the history of 
American politics. Hoping you will see fit to fight for us, I am, 


incerely, yo 
ee Ty N. E. Kniaut, Farmer. 


(No date.) 
Hon. C. I. Crawrorp, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Frrenp: I and the rest of the farmers see with regret that 
President Taft tries to force through a free trade between Canada and 
the United States on certain articles, of which all grains are the prin- 
cipal ones. The reduction on lumber to our advantage would not 
amount to $1 a year to the average farmer, and on every load of grain 
we sell he will recefve several dollars less. He will thereby sacrifice 
and cripple the interest of the farmers of the Northwest, and he will 
not deserve a vote for his renomination from us. I hope you will work 
with all your might to defeat and modify that measure. I know your 
es and I hope you will use them in our interest. 


ours 
; " ——, Farmer. 
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Cotman, 8. Dak., February 17, 1911. 
Hon. Cor I. CrawFrorD, United States Senate. 


Dear Str: Since all eyes are now turned on the Senate of the United 
States, I take the liberty to write you for your encouragement the views 
of a South Dakota farmer on the reciprocity agreement between the 


United States and Canada. These views I have taken from every con- 
ceivable angle and drawn my conclusions accordingly. 

What will we gain by opening our markets to the Canadian farmers 
who produce the same things as we do? In looking over the list of 
things placed on the free list we discover but one article—lumber— 
which, if placed on the free list, might come cheaper to the farmer after 
passing through the hands of the Lumber Trust by perhaps a dollar a 
thousand feet, and as the average farmer will not use to exceed a thou- 
sand feet per year, he might save from that source a dollar a year, 
while on the other band all his products would be cheapened by in- 
creased competition, President Taft’s statement to the contrary not- 
withstanding, for is it not the avowed purpose of this agreement to re- 
duce the cost of living, which means a reduced price for farm products? 
As I understand this agreement, the American farm-implement manu- 
facturer is permitted to ship farm machinery into Canada duty free, to 
be sold to the Canadian farmer cheaper than we buy them at home, yet 
at a larger profit to the manufacturer than he now obtains. The Cana- 
dian farmer, on cheap land with cheap machinery, comes in open com- 
petition with the farmer on this side on high-priced land with high- 
priced machinery. 

ine ae of South Dakota do not want free trade and are quite 
satisfied with conditions as they are now, as well they may be, because 
they never were more prosperous, as, indeed, are the people of the 
whole country. 

Then, why do anything that will at once change this prosperity to 
adversity? To be sure the prices of farm products are high, not too 
high; so also is labor high and well employed, as is proven by the 
high cost of living, for if the laborer, who is the principal consumer 
of farm products, had not the money to buy with we could not get good 
prices and eeuenmnantiy could not prosper—a condition which we too 
well remember obtained back in the nineties, caused by the same experi- 
ment that is now being proposed in this Canadian agreement. ho 
wants a repetition of those times? 

Quotation from a speech delivered by Coe I. Crawford at Brookings 
in 1896: “This free-trade experiment (referring to the Wilson bill) 
has cost the farmers of this country, in decline in value of farm ani- 
mals and farm crops, the enormous sum of $1,483,829,574.” 

Now, then, is it any wonder we are alarmed and afraid of anything 
that looks like another experiment in free trade? “It is a fool who 
won't learn from experience.” 

I do not need to remind you that had we wanted free trade, or 
partial free trade, we would have voted the Democratic ticket. If the 
manufacturing interests think they can deal the farmer such a body 
blow without hurting themselves, they are mistaken, for as our prod- 
ucts cheapen our power to buy goods from them diminishes, and as 
the western farmer is the best customer of American factories, de- 
mand for their goods decreases, which would soon lead to closing fac- 
tories and putting labor out of employment, while the Canadian farmer, 
with his increased power to buy, would still buy most of his goods 
from old England. 

The adoption of this agreement or anything else at this time would 
materially reduce the price of farm —_ would spell “ r-u-i-n” 


to a great many farmers of the Northwest—I mean those who have 
a bought farms on the present high-priced basis, paying from 
one- 


to one-third down (all their hard-earned savings), expecting by 
hard work and saving habits to sell enough products at present prices 
to make a living and meet future payments. Failing in this, they 
would be compelled to seek new homes in Canada, where land is cheaper 
and farmers more favored. 

We are — to this agreement because it places all our products 
on the free list, while everything we have to buy is still protected. By 
oa barley on the free list brewers will be able to buy our barley 

utyless; the Canadian farmer will not be benefited any, but American 
brewers will, at our expense. (Score one for millionaire brewers.) 
Live stock free listed, cured meats still protected. (Score one for the 
millionaire packer.) 

We are op to this agreement because it seems to be one step 
toward a well-laid scheme to increase the purchasing power of the rich 
man’s dollar at the expense of the poor man’s labor, for when the price 
of a product is lowered the price of the labor required to obtain that 
product is lowered. 

On reading comments of different advocates of the “ pact,” we notice 
that while some claim it will not injure the farming interests, none of 
them have the nerve to claim that it will benefit it. 

President Taft, in his Springfield speech, defending his position, says: 
“This form of agreement can be withdrawn at any time by changing 
the statute by legislation.” One thing sure, Canada won't want to 
withdraw, as they have everything to gain and nothing to lose. As to 
this country withdrawing, imagine, if you can, a Republican President 
asking a Democratic Congress to repeal a Democratic measure, which 
the Republican President has advocated and caused to be enacted, then 
you = _— an idea how long we would be recovering from such an 
experimen 

hen, I say, if this free-trade experiment must be tried, let the Demo- 
crats try it, shoulder the responsibility, and abide by the consequences, 
for I do not see how any party or faction could remain long in power 
after committing such a blunder. I will close by saying that this com- 
munity is of one mind in expecting our Senators to do all they can 
to protect the farming interests of South Dakota. Fair play and a 
square deal is all we want. 


Yours, truly, . Farmer. 


—— — 


Groton, 8S. Dax., April 8, 1911. 
United States Senator Com I. CRAwrorp 
Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
A mass convention of about 300 farmers unanimously passed resolu- 


tions unaliterably opposed to proposed reciprocity pact with Canada. 
Letter and resolutions follow. 





, Chairman. 
; Hotmauist, 8. Daxk., April 4, 1911. 
Hon. Com I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Frrenp: I see your hard labor is again beginning. We appre- 
Clate very much your great work in the interest of the producers of 


our great Northwest. I regret very much that Gov. Vessey did not 
have a resolution passed in our State legislature against the proposed 
reciprocity, as it does not give us one penny advantage to the farmers 
of the Northwest. It would be far better to have everything on the 
free list with Canada than is now proposed. President Taft is taking 
away the only advantage of protection the Northwest has, and is giv- 
ing us nothing in return. The West and the Northwest will demand 
that if they are forced to sell their products in an open and free 
market, they will also ask the privilege of buying in a competitive or 
free market. It is a staggering blow to the producers of the soil and 
the development of our own great Northwest, which can not compete 
with Canada, which has less taxes, cheaper labor, material, and land. 
We write this in the view to encourage you in your struggle for our 
cause. 

Yours, very truly, 


-, Farmer. 


Exuis, S. Dax., April 2, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SenaTOR: Although I know and see you are against reci 
procity, I understand you would support it under certain amendments 
of your own. Whether this is true or not, I do not know. As a resi 
dent of South Dakota for 33 years and a careful student of its great 
resources and undreamt of wealth as an agricultural State, I, with 
thousands of my fellow farmers and tillers of the soil, are against any 
such move at this or any other time, and we can see no necessity for 
such. As a member of the legislature as State senator I know if such 
a resolution would have come to a vote in either house of that body 
it would have been overwhelmingly defeated, as the sentiment of the 


common —— of our fair young State is opposed to Canadian reci- 
procity. ow, aS an agricuitural State we excel. But it is impos- 
sible for us or any other State to compete with Canada’s cheaper prod 
ucts. Dealers in every commodity will buy in the cheaper markets. 
Canada is just across the road, as one might say, and the cost of trans 
portation will be even less than from remote points within our Own 


trade territory, and Canadian farmers are bound to shut us out, or 
compel us to sell at a lower price the products of our farms which 


are identically the same as that which the Canadian farmer ruises, 
for Canada can in every instance produce cheaper than we can. It is 
the American farmer that has brought the products of the farm up to 


the staadard of what it is to-day, and we must in every instance—cost 
what it may—be peotected, As farmers we have toiled a lifetime, 
and when the evening sun begins to shine upon the white-capped cere- 
brum of us makers of empires, we—few of us—can retire from active 
work and toil and live comfortably the declining days of the life 
allotted to us. 

We find as we investigate that by arts known to skilled manipulators 
that the cost of bread, pork, and other necessaries of life remain sub- 
stantially the same to those that have to buy. These are facts that can 
not be disputed and have shown up more distinctly in late years. 

Here we can plainly see it is capital, and capital alone, that will be 
benefited by reciprocity, and no one else. 

And now, my dear Serator, I could say much on this subject, but you 
know it is against our wishes, and hope it can be stopped and killed 


forever. Town meetings, board meetings, and bodies of various kinds 
have signed petitions, and thousands of names will be sent in protesting 
against it. But now I will stop and hope you will be on the firing lines 


ae anything that will come up over the Canadian line to take the 
ace of our own. Wishing you success, I am, 
Yours, respectfully, 


a 
D 


—————, Farmer 


ALBEE, S. DAK., March 21, 1911. 


Senator Con I. CrawrorpD, Huron. 
Dear Str: Allow me to congratulate you upon the stand you have 
taken against reciprocity with Canada. All have seen in Grant 
County congratulate you, especially the farmers. In its present form it 
is a great thing for the millers of Minneapolis. We began to prosper 
and get good prices for our produce and land raised in value. [If reci 
procity passes Congress, wheat will go down to 50-65 cents per bushel, 
barley 30 and 40 cents, and we will have to struggle for our existe 


and support the rich, and this comes from a Republican President ‘to 
work for a bill to sit down on the common people and help the rich 
Mr. CrawrorpD, continue in the path you have taken and the people will 


be on your side. 
Very respectfully, 





, Farmer. 


-_— 


Sissetron, 8. Daxk., March 20, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. Crawrorp. ; 

Dear Sire: I write to ask you to do all you can to defeat Taft's reci- 
procity treaty with Canada. We, as farmers, are very much opposed 
to this treaty, and every farmer we meet has the same talk. We are 
very much opposed to this treaty that intends to put us against the 
cheap wheat and barley of Canada and makes us buy our groceries, 
clothes, and machinery under high protection. The farmers never did 
have a square deal, and this treaty will only drive more boys and girls 
to the cities to become factory slaves. I inclose some letters clipped 
from the farm papers. Hoping that this treaty can be defeated, | am, 

Yours, truly, 


Agent agricultural newspape rs. 


-—_—— 


Leoua, 8. Daxk., March 4, 1911. 
Con I. CRawFrorD, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: I wish to tell you of something I should like the Govern- 
ment to do. First, I should like very much to see Canadian lumber on 
the free list, as I think lumber companies are charging enormous profits ; 
have not made up my mind on reciprocity, as I have so far been unable 
to find statistics on same. 


Second. Should like to see subexperiment station established about 
center of each county, which should be used as county farm also 
Yours, etc., - 
a, armer. 


Ds Smet, 8. Dax., April - 

Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 
T am writing you to ask you to help us out on the reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada by casting your vote against it. 
In asking you to do this I am not only giving you my opinion, but am 


, 1911. 
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voicing the sentiment of every farmer that I have discussed the matter 
with. I see nothing but ae penans discrimination in the eement. 
Nearly every article mention in the list becomes protected after leav- 
ing the hands of the producer. Give us absolute free trade with Canada 
and we will take our medicine. I might mention several other reasons, 
but will not take your valuable time, but fee! certain you will see the 
sense of our position and help us to defeat this unreasonable compact. 
Thanking you ! advance, I am, 

Yours, truly, 





Special Correspondent Dakota Farmer. 





Erwin, 8S. Dax., April 3, 1921. 
Mr. Cor I. Crawronp, Senator of South Dakota. 


Dear Senator: Knowing that the special session of Congress called 
for April 4, 1911, is for the purpose of acting on the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, it is a great fateetios to the farmers of the Northwest, in 
fact, to all producers and consumers of foodstuffs. 

Our doctrine is, “A tariff for all, or a tariff for none.” We ask you 
to use your influence and vote to help defeat the said treaty. 

very respectfully, yours, 








Master Erwin Grange. 


Bryant, S. Dax., April 1, M11. 


To the honorable United States Senator CRawFrorpD, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: In regard to the reciprocity treaty with Canada I wish 
ee would do all in your power to defeat it. I am sure you will. [If 
t should pass, it ll make a worse panic than 1893. We feel the 
effects of it now. Business has come to a standstill. I do not see why 
Taft ever proposed such a treaty, unless it is to favor the trusts. If 
the farmer does not prosper, how is the rest of the world going to 
ae? J. J. Hill says anyone that is opposed to it is a demagogne. 
Now, if I understand the word, he ts a genuine demagogue of the first 
water. He says there is only a few cents difference in price of grain 
here and Canada. I was talking with a man from Canada, and he 
says the most they ever paid for 1911 wheat was 85 cents, when we 
got $1.05. Why is it that the only time the farmer was benefited by 
the tariff they are taking the bars down? We have been contributing 
to the trusts so long that they have got so strong that it fs hard to 
down them. Now, they would take the duty off manufactured prod- 
ucts, it would do lots more good than to take it off of farm ts. 
I do not think Taft could get a single vote in the Northwest, nor any 
of his fellows. Hoping the treaty will be defeated, I remain, as ever, 


—, Farmer. 





VALLEY SPrRiInGs, April 5, 1911. 
Hon. Cou I. CrRawrorp 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: I wish to enter my protest against the passage of the 
so-called Canadian ay. Weeks. also any lowering of the tariff 
on wool. This C an 1 is certainly rank. If we farmers 
ean’t have a square deal, I am in favor of free trade with the world. 
If this bill becomes a law, President Taft and the Republican Party 
are “‘ goners” just as sure as the sum shimes. I can get you a petition 
signed by practically every man in my township protesting against this 


treaty. rusting that you will use every honorable means in your 
power to defeat this unfair measure, I am, 
Respectfully, , Farmer. 








DO.LAnD, 8. Dak., April 3, #11. 
Cop lL. CrawrorbD, Washington, D. C.: 

Ineclosed find clipping from the Dakota Farmer, showing the injustice 
of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, which about fits the 
Northwest, especially Seuth Dakota. Hepe you will stay by us, as you 
have done in the past, and oblige. 

Yours, etc., 





, Former. 


Mrrcuect, S. DaKk., March f7, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Huron, 8. Dek. 


Dear Str: The writer has understood that if Canada removes the 
duty om farm products which now exists between Canada and the 
United States that they will be compelled to remove the duty on farm 
products coming from other countries as well. If that statement is cor- 
rect, it would seem to me as though the passage of the reciprecity agree- 
ment would create havoc with the dairy industry of the United States. 
I had it figured out that if the statement made at the beginning of 
this letter is true that the Canadians could import butter from New 
Zealand, Denmark, Australia, Siberia, and elsewhere for their own con- 
sumption and ship the of their dairies into the United States, 
which would virtually amount to the same thing as though the duty on 
butter was removed between the United States and the countries 


na 

It is a well-known fact that Denmark, New Zealand, and Australia 
can produce butter at a very much lower cost than can the farmers in 
the United States, and if the butter market in the United States should 
be high enough to pay the farmer to produce it the Canadians would im- 
port cheap butter for their own use, take advantage of the markets in 
the United States for the butter which they produce in Canada, and 
thereby shut off the American farmers’ outlet for this product. This, 
of course, wouldn't be likely to take place if the United States market 
were around 15 to 18 cents per nd, but if the market should get 
that low the farmer could not ce it without sustaining a loss, and 
consequently he would be driven out of business. 

Lam mg a clipping herewith, which is along the same line of 
reasoning, which has been sceneries my mind for some time, and it ts 
possibly a new feature to you, and I trust you will give it some atten- 
tion and thought, and it seems to the writer that every Senator who 
has the slightest desire to see the dairy business prosper, even to a rea- 
sonable degree, can not but realize that the passage of the reciprocity 
agreement would simply ruin the dairy interests of this country. 

Yours, truly, 


Manufacturcrs and Dealers in Butter. 








Sroux Fats, 8. Dax., February 1, 2911. 


Dear Senator: I inclose herewith cli gs from the Argus Leader, 
containing two letters of mine on the of Canadian reciprocity, 


I am pleased to see that the South Dakota delegation in Congress will 
oppose the treaty. Its passage, in ~ opinion, would be a calamity to 
the Northwest. Wishing you success in the fight, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 





Lawyer and landoir ner. 





CHamurrrarn, 8. Dax. 
Hon. Cop I. Crawrorp, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I am gt nee to the Canadian reciprocity treaty. It does 
not deal fairly by all classes. 
Yours, truly, _— 





Parmer. 


Sroux Farts, S. Dax. 


Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Washiagton, D. 0. 
Dear Str: In regard to the treaty with Canada, I think it is very 
bad for the farmers. In Mr. Hill's speech in Chicago he says that the 
treaty with Canada would not and could not affect the price of waat, 
as we have to compete with the markets of the world. Mr. Hill—-does 
he forget the speeches that he has been making for the last two years, 
where he says that the farmers of the Northwest would have to im- 
prove their method of farming or they would not be able to feed the 
people of the United States at the rate they are increasing? In other 
words, just at the moment that the farmers of the United States could 
derive some benefit from the existing tariff Mr. Taft would have it re- 
moved. This would be an Insult to the farmers; still, would make Mr. 
Hil! millions, could the tariff be removed, by hauling Canadian wheat 
into Minneapolis. 
Yours, truly, 





Far mer. 
Hameune, 8S. DAK., Fetruary 9, 1911. 
Hon. Coz I. Crawrorp, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Allow us to make this statement in regard to proposed 


reciprocity : Seemingly we all like to be protected, though only our own 
roduction. The other party’s industry may see how it comes »!ong. 
igh-living prices without doubt point to speculative manipulation in 
farm products, as far as they are concerned. Our wheat and barley 
products, which are marketed two-thirds to three-fourths in September 
to November around 50 cents and 70 cents, later in the season, when 


on the other side of the mill and big elevator, get well up, but have 

ed the producer. Beef sold in cities averaging twelve and (ifteen 
is sold by the producer here at two and a half and three and a half. 
Pork is up until we have a new supply. Butter and eggs product down 
one-half. Reason evident. While labor, tax, mode of production. sup 
plies keep fairly pace with pri le of protection, though for the sake 
of that principle we are asked to our protection drop. 

Now, is there anything im the line of tariff protection from the soft, 
warm wool to the hard, cold steel that the farmer, living as he does 
im this latitude, could get along without and so shirk his end of the 
burden ? 

And now only one season, with only local drought, has swept these 
States, and another more general, and where is our imaginary pros- 
perity? To reason, luxury and exaggerated high fly are poor sicns of 
prosperity. Deterioration by either crop faflure or legislation for this 
country spells exodus, impetus to the city and to Canada. 

Yours, truly, 





—_, Farmer. 


—-s 


Hon. Cow L. CrawrorpD, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I come to you in an humble way and ask you to try and 
put your power against the reci ty treaty between the United 
States and Canada, for it would fail to do any good to the farmers of 
the Northwest. 

Yours, truly, 








» Farmer. 





Hon. Cor I. Crawrorp, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Srr: How do you like the President’s position on Canadian 
reciprocity bill? He thinks all cereals should be admitted free of duty, 
but holds that manufactures should have duty about as high as they 
now enjoy. I suppose he is infivenced somewhat, because his own 
State is more interested in manufactures than it is in agriculture. If 
fit ts good to help the Canadian farmer by admitting his wheat and 
aoe products free of duty, why not give their manufacturers the same 


The motive back of the whole thing is the interest of our manufac- 
turers. They want cheaper food for their labor and conclude the way 
to get it ts to admit Canada’s agricultural products free. It is shown 
by a careful investigation of the cost of production that the average 
price of wheat is not equal to the cost of ucing it. 

Now, on this showing, fs it right or just to force the American farmer 
to a lower price? Again, see what an impetus the additiona! price 
would be to the Canadians. Thetr wheat lands are very much cheaper 
than ours are, hence the very material difference in the cost of pro- 
duction to them. There may come a time fn the distant future when 
the difference in the cost roduction wil! not be so great as now. 
It will then be soon enough to come to their rescue by lowering the 
duties on their cereals. 

This notion of sympathy that the manufacturers are trying to work 
up as between the two countries is all monsense. We have our own 
interests to care for, just as Canada has, and let os see that they are 
cared for. We have succeeded as a Nation by keeping up our own 
interests and letting other people do the same. Why not continue in 
the good work? The farmers are not ready to take the duty off their 
products yet. 

Why should they not be permitted to choose the time of the removal 
of the duty and not permit the manufacturers to choose for them? 
Treat all interests alike. 

Yours, 





’ Farm r. 





ASHTON, 8. Dax., April 4, 1911. 
Hon. Con I. CrawrorpD, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sewaror: * * * I that our delegation in Congress will 
do what they can to defeat the rec , at least in its present 
- Mill tly endanger the 

Ww 
The manufacturing interests—labor as well as owner—must 


ssed, it will not only be a bard blow on the Dakota farmers, 
Republican policy of a. 
not expec 
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ties on tactything that. they produce and not Fesult in similar action | ; a See ye mA to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
as regards articles which they must buy. | in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
Yours, truly, , Farmer. pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 
Leigh Noyes, 
Srnar, 8. Dax., April 7, 1911. Walter B. Decker, 
Hon. Con I. Crawrorp, Isaac C. Bogart, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. Harvey Delano, 


Dear Sie: Inclosed find a petition against the proposed Canadian Roland M. Brainard, and 
reciprocity. The farmers are opposed to it to a man. Some of the Lynn B. Bernheim 
reasons for same are given in the petition. These signatures were 
obtained in less than two days. Not a man refused to sign. The same SURVEYOR oF CUSTOMS. 
Frank B. Posey, of Indiana, to be surveyor of customs for the 


sentiment, I believe, prevails throughout the State and the entire North- 

west. Hoping that your interest and ability will be used in fighting this s : . A " C 

unjust measure, I remain, port of Evansville, in the State of Indiana. (Reappointment.) 
Yours, truly, , Farmer. 


POSTMASTERS. 


MINNESOTA. 
Lzoua, 8. DAx., April 7, 1911. acl i a i ; ‘ 
Con I. Crawrorp, Esq., Washington, D. C. | Thomas T. Gronlund to be postmaster at Tyler, Minn., in place 
Dear Sm: Since receiving yours of March 12 have seen considerable | Of Thomas T. Gronlund. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
in the newspaper concerning Canadian reciprocity. Now, I am selfish, | Vary 31, 1911. 
as well as most other men, and as I am a farmer I should be pleased | NEVADA. 
to have you do all you can to keep everything off the free list that would | 5 4 
be detrimental to Sermers. ae epeak of our being an exporting country Mary E. Langwith to be postmaster at Golconda, Neyv., in 
of wheat, hence no harm to put that on the free list, but since this | place J ’, Langewi sig 
reciprocity or has been talked I notice wheat has gone down about place of Alice F. Langwith, resigned. 
e 








10 cents per bushel in pee lis. Fall, I think, caused by reciprocity. | OH10. 
 t heat, s, cattle, sheep, | preci ' :' ao 
ee Oe  toenaee Ee Tena anes ts have | Erwin G. Chamberlin to be postmaster at Caldwell, Ohio, in 


been the under dog long enough. I should like also to see a parcels- | place of Erwin G. Chamberlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 


st law passed. ‘ 9 1 
bo Yours, reapectfully, | January 29, 1911. 








, Farmer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota to 
House bill 4412 will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Edwin I. Parry to be postmaster at Langhorne, Pa., in place 
of Sallie P. Gillingham, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. | James O. Ladd to be postmaster at Summerville, 8S. C., in 
; | place of James O, Ladd. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | 99 1910, 
sideration of executive business. VIRGINIA 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the = roe ; a ae iu 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in | ,20%8 Henry Scott to be postmaster at Saltville, Va., in place 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock | °f Verlin M. Scott, resigned. 


and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May WEST VIRGINIA. 
22, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. Harry H. Bodley to be postmaster at Elm Grove, W. Va., in 
place of George W. Smith, removed. 








NOMINATIONS. CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 18, 1911. | Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 18, 1911. 


: A PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. | Seeond Lieut. of Engineers Charles Stevens Root to be first 
Contract dental surgeons herein named for appointment as | lieutenant of engineers. 

dental surgeons with the rank of first lieutenant, each to rank First Lieut. of Engineers Andrew Jackson Howison to be 


from the date set opposite his name: | senior engineer. 
John Sayre Marshall, April 13, 1911. PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Robert Todd Oliver, April 14, 1911. | The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Seibert Davis Boak, April 15, 1911. 


Stephen W. Wallace and 

Robert A. White. 

Asst. Surg. Egbert Mackenzie to be a passed assistant surgeon. 
Acting Asst. Surg. Edward E, Woodland and Penlie B. Led- 
‘tter to be assistant surgeons. 

Lieut. Commander George G. Mitchell to be a commander. 
Lieut. Joseph K. Taussig to be a lieutenant commander. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George B. Wright to be a lieutenant. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
George B. Wright and 

William H. Booth. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Ervin A. McMillan to be a paymaster. 
The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 
Walter 8S. Falk, 

John P. Richter, 

Charles Franz, and 

Frank QO. Welis. 


Clarence Edward Lauderdale, April 16, 1911. 
Franklin Fearing Wing, April 17, 1911. 
George Lemuel Mason, April 18, 1911. 
Frank Homer Wolven, April 19, 1911. 
John Henry Hess, April 20, 1911. 

Hugh Gordon Voorhies, April 21, 1911. 
William Henry Chambers, Apri! 22, 1911. 
Alden Carpenter, April 23, 1911. 

Charles James Long, April 24, 1911. 
Bdwin Payne Tignor, April 25, 1911. 
John Archibald McAlister, April 26, 1911, 
George Harry Casaday, April 27, 1911. 
Julien Rex Bernheim, April 28, 1911. 
Rex Hays Rhoades, April 29, 1911. 
George Edward Stallman, April 30, 1911. 
George Irvin Gunckel, May 1, 1911. 
Frank Powell Stone, May 2, 1911. 
Raymond Eugene Ingalls, May 3, 1911. 


~~ 


PoOSTMASTERS. 


IDAHO. 
Harold O. Scott, May 4, 1911. x * A 

John Richard Ames, May 5, 1911. Daniel J. Featherston, Bovill. 
Edward Pressley Rhea Ryan, May 6, 1911. MISSISSIPPI, 
Robert Hilliard Mills, May 7, 1911. Sallie Millsaps, Hazlehurst. 

Frank Leonard Kemner Laflamme, May 8, 1911. MISSOURI, 


Minot Everson Scott, May 9, 1911. 
George Dudley Graham, May 10, 1911. 
Robert Fulton Patterson, May 11, 1911. 
Samuel Hunter Leslie, May 12, 1911. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAYY. 


George W. Reed, Albany. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Austin A. Ball, Farmington. 


PORTO RICO, 
Mario Belaval, Ponce. 


Commander Reuben O. Bitler to be a captain in the Navy WASHINGTON, 
from the 29th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. Bert Mills, Oroville. 
Lieut. Commander Reginald R. Belknap to be a commander in WYOMING, 


rec CC LL — nents 


the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. Ida Fowkes, Cumberland. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 18, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 
_Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for that 
silent yet potent influence ever going out from Thee to Thy 
children, leading them onward and upward to the things which 


power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
House joint resolution 14, approving the constitutions of Arizona 
and New Mexico as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 14, with Mr. Garxerr in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
House joint resolution 14, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution aprreving the constitutions formed by the constitu- 
tional conventions of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose only 
of putting into the Recorp what I consider to be a very strong 
statement in favor of Canadian reciprocity by Mr. H. E. Miles, 
of Racine, Wis., secretary of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. While I by no means agree to all the conclusions 
reached by the gentleman whose article I shall put in the 
Recorp, yet it is a very strong and striking statement of the 
case, from one standpoint at least, in favor of Canadian reci- 
procity. I now ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
in this regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The article is as follows: 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AND THE TARIFF. 


FOREIGN TRADE, RECIPROCITY, AND CANADA, 
RACINE, Wis., March 29, 1911. 

Good as is the proposed treaty of reciprocity with Canada, it is a 
mistake to think of it only in itself. Rather it is to be considered as 
the first definite step in a program of international trade expansion 
quite beyond present calculations. 

M’KINLEY RATES EXCESSIVE. 

The McKinley tariff was in many respects the highest our country 
has ever known. Col. George Tichenor, general appraiser, and 
right-hand man of McKinley in the peping of the McKinley bill: “ The 
controlling idea in the preparation of the McKinley bill was to dispose 
of and prevent the accumulation of surplus revenue. It was in that 
view that duties upon certain articles were made prohibitive, upon 
others higher than they otherwise would have been.” The actual rates 
in the bill sw rt this statement. The marvelous development of our 
great indust aggregations and their profits confirm it. The defeat 
of McKinley’s rty in the next election showed what the people 
thought of it. his action by McKinley forms an interesting answer 
to those ultra protectionists who urge high rates as necessary to the 
aaa of necessary revenue. McKinle new that high rates (exces- 
sive rates) decrease revenue by decreasing imports, in many cases to 
the extent of prohibition, 

DINGLEY RATES ESPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR RECIPROCITY. 


Notwithetanding the McKinley rates were excessive, the Dingley rates 
were made much higher. Mr. John Ball Osborne, head of the treaty- 
making division of the State Department, has said that the Dingley 
rates were made just 20 per cent higher than the McKinley for the 
purpose of trading them off in_treaties of reciprocity. The statement is 
not quite exact, however, as I found by an exhaustive comparison of 
all rates in both bills. The Dingley law did, however, provide that the 
President = negotiate treaties of reciprocity with all nations and 
lower the Pinger rates at his discretion up to 20 per cent in those 
treaties. The Dingley law was made with that in view. Senator 
Dolliver declared upon the floor of the Senate, in substance: “ ‘The 
Dingley rates were made high for the purpose of eaten them off. I 
was a member of the committee that framed the bill and know whereof 
I speak.” Confirmation is unnecessary, for the text of the law specif- 
icaliy so provided. 
M’KINLEY SOUGHT RECIPROCITY. 
With these Dingley rates unnecessarily high, Mr. McKinley, then 
President, entered eagerly upon a program of trade expansion. He 
t he expected that these trade treaties and the consequent 
enormous increase of our trade would be the chief accomplish- 
ment of his administration. He was greatly grieved and disappo 








| 





May 18, 





when the Senate refused to confirm the several treaties which he sub- 
mitted, known as the Kasson treaties, and especially as he found no 
reason to believe that other attempts, however successful, would be 
ratified by the Senate. The ea interests, having gotten the 
20 per cent increase, were unwilling to return any part of it to the 
people for any consideration. The Dingley law limited to two years 
from the time of its enactment the peri within which the treaties 
could be made. The interests had, therefore, only to prevent ratification 
in the Senate for these two years in order to benefit by the unintended 
increase from that time to this. 

_Few utterances in our history will be longer remembered than Mc- 
Kinley’s last pathetic plea for reciprocity, at Buffalo, immediately pre- 


, E | ceding his assassination. A century hence it will be better appreciat 

make for Godliness in thought and action. Make us more | t! , Sioed the 
susceptible until we all come unto the measure of the stature | Nation’s progress these 15 years. 
of the fullness of Christ; for Thine is the kingdom, and the | 





than to-day, as will also the greed of those who have stayed the 


THE PAYNE LAW AMPLY PROVIDES FOR RECIPROCITY. 

The Payne law is, in substance, the Dingley law reenacted. The 
changes, whether “upward” or “downward,” are mostly immaterial, 
like the reduction on sugar, from 72 per cent to 71 per cent. We are 
substantially on the Dingley basis of 15 years ago, with the 20 per 
cent still in, though our manufacturing efficiency is greater and our 
need of high rates is less and our need of foreign outlets is greater. 

On the other hand, our population has wonderfully increased, while 
our natural resources have en much depleted. t this particular 
moment our factories are running short-handed and many of them 
short hours. This is no time for aught but confidence and optimism. 
It is nevertheless true that our factories need orders and their opera- 
tives will be short in wages this year by hundreds of millions of dollars, 

or these and other reasons President Taft, and with McKinley's later 
and broader vision, and quite of his own motion, has opened again the 
door of opportunity, and it is inconceivable that Congress and the people 
will for a moment think of closing it again. 

CANADA FIRST. 

It is particularly fortunate that the first trent is with Canada 
which best deserves it. With only 8,000,000 population she is our third 
best customer, and if cotton is excepted she is our second best, sur- 
passed only by Great Britain with its 50,000,000 of people. Mr. Osborne 
estimates that this treaty will almost immediately increase our trade 
with Canada some $200,000,000. 

THE OVERPROTECTED INTERESTS OBJECT. 


There are only two objections made to this 2, The first comes 
from the overprotected manufacturers who see in this beginning a re- 
lease of the American people from exploitation through excessive rates, 
that are not protective in any fair sense, but are discriminatory and 
unfair. The present treaty touches no such rate and the objection is 
therefore only because of the notice they get between the lines that 
those rates will be protected when cpportunity offers. Indeed, President 
Taft offered to lower such excessive rates upon finished products of 
manufacture in this treaty. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULB. 


The second and more interesting objection comes from our farmers. 
Our farmers seem not to know that they sell their products on a free- 
trade market and that their advantage from protection comes wholly 
from the diversification of our industries and the development of an 
enormous home market through the demands of the factories and their 
operatives for farm products. This is compensation enough for the 
granting of a reasonable and adequate protection. 

So far as the agricultural rates in the tariff go our farmers have 
been bought with counterfeit money these many years. A vast amount 
of their products go abroad, as wheat, flour, meat, etc., and the price 
of grain on evesz farm in the United States, and equally in Canada, 
Russia, and South America, our competitors, is the Liverpool price, the 
price in that common market where the produce of all export countries 
meet—it is this Liverpool price, less freight and sundry profits and 
charges from each and every farm to that common market. The dif- 
ference in price of wheat, for instance, between Winnipeg and Min- 
neapolis, is not greater than the difference in price between many 
American States and other States immediately adjacent, as, for in- 
stance, Oregon and California, Missouri and Arkansas, differences ex- 
plained as above, further modify in our ae occasionally by the 
great local demand of millers and brewers, this latter modification, 
however, by no means great enough to affect international conditions. 
The extent to which the farmer has been fooled in the rates given him 
is amusing when reduced to figures. In 1907, for instance, as I 
remember, we had a billion-dollar corn crop. Our agricultural popula- 
tion of 40,000,000,000 souls was protected on that a. by duties col- 
lected on imported corn in the munificent sum of $1,450—not enough 
to build an average good farmhouse for a newly married couple, much 
less to equip the average farm with the power convyeyers, cream sep- 
arators, gasoline engines, and other labor-saving devices that now make 
farming a science and a delight. 

Meat may be described as “condensed corn.” What our farmers 
want is not protection against the very limited production of corn and 
food animals in Canada, but a reciprocity treaty with Germany and 
other European countries whereby the latter countries will admit enor- 
mous quantities of our cheaper grades of meat to their market. With 
what grace can we ask Germany, for instance, to accept our cattle 
when the German rates are not one-fifth as high as our own on 
imported cattle? Germany is ready any day to negotiate, with a 
prospect of doubling her orders for our food products. 

In 1907 we produced more than 735,000,000 bushels of wheat. Dur- 
ing the same year we exported $60,000,000 worth of wheat, and during 
that year we imported only $16,000 worth, or less than enough to feed 
one-fourth of the population of the city of New York one day. With 
those facts before him, and the Dingley tariff providing for a duty of 
25 cents a bushel, Mr. Aldrich, who appreciates a g joke, proposed 
to raise the Dingley duty to 30 cents in the Payne bill. 
In that year (1907) we produced nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn, or more than 7 r cent of the entire world’s supply, with 
exports exceeding $44, .000 worth of this cereal, and another vast 
amount in the form of meat, and we imported less than $8,000 worth, 
and the farmer was tickled by the idea that he was protected by a duty 
of 15 cents a bushel. The extent to which we may dread Canadian 
competition is indicated by the fact that she produces only one- 
sixteenth of 1 per cent as much corn as we. 

with oats. In 1907 we Cy $1,670,000, our exports rising as 
high as $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 when we can spare it, and our 

rts in 1907 were valued at $17,000, or not enough to feed the 
small town, and yet Mr. Aldrich pr to raise the 
from 15 cents a bushel to 20 cents. 











1911. 


‘uckw : With a @omestic production of buckwheat flour of about 
9ap00,000 tn 2904, an@ imports in 1907 of $683, or less than a 
jmenth's supply of a good-sized bakery, it was proposed to raise the 
Dingley rate of 20 per cent, which no one needs and still less cares 


cent. 
tor, to 2e Pauction im 1907, 81,000,000 bushels, and imports valued at 
4 to su a boar ouse. mr. J ric. pro- 
pec oS a uty 100" per cent, from 10 cents a bushel to 20 
cents. 


to raise the 
s: Duty 5 cents per dozen, domestic production in 1904 
ata ah over $144,000,000. Our exports in 1907 exceeded 
$1,500,000 ; on the other hand, we imported a mere handful of $26,000. 

No one objects to giving the farmer the benefit of such protection 
as he may need, but a joke is a joke, and it’s time the farmer caught 
onto this one. As I remember, the Dingley duties on agricultural 

roducts was substantially unchanged in the Payne bill. There has 

een, however, always the thought in Washington in some quarters of 
~ the farmers foolishly high rates which he can not use, by way of 

ducing him to permit of similar excessive rates to other interests that 
can use excessive rates to the limit. : 7 

And so we might go through the whole list. Says Senator NeLson, 
of Minnesota, a lifelong Republican and protectionist, who owes his seat 
in the Senate to a constituency of farmers: 

“Mr. Boran. Flow much wheat does your State produce? 

“Mr. Newson. I do not recall the millions of bushels produced in the 
State of Minnesota, but I desire to tell these Senators that the tariff on 
wheat which is on the statute book has not done us a particle of gvod. 
It would be like a tariff on cotton, because up to this time we have 
been exporting from 150,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. 
The price of our wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price, the export price, 
and no duty up to this time has helped us. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 10, 1909, p. 1949).” 


WE SHOULD NOT INSIST UPON MODIFICATIONS. 


The newspapers tell us that Senator CumM™MiNns will insist upon a 
modification of the treaty so as to admit highly finished manufactures 
like woolens, cottons, and agricultural implements free to our market. 
Such a modification would doubtless be in line with President Taft’s 
first endeayor. As a manufacturer of agricultural implements, I know 
the cost to be the same substantially in both countries. The second 
largest manufacturer of these implements in Canada tells me his cost is 
lower than the cost in the States. The third largest says the cost is 
‘tthe same. The Canadian farmer pays about 20 per cent more for his 
amplements than the farmers south of the boundary. This is a great 

ustice to the Canadian users, and a handicap to those hardy men 
who are opening up Canada’s outer Provinces. 

The American makers will welcome reciprocal reductions to any ex- 
tent; but to admit the Canadians free to the States and leave the 
Americans paying 15 per cent entry into Canada would be the height 
of impolicy and injustice. The Canadians make too little to affect our 
prices by their importations. They charge higher prices than we. Be- 
yond making clear representations, we must await Canada’s action and 
the time when the Canadian farmer will force relief for himself from 
those very exactions on his implements, which Senator CUMMINS and 
others of us object to when practiced by some American manufacturers 
upon American consumers. 

in other manufactures, as many countries have waited patiently 
and with unbelievable courtesy for reasonable action on our part in 
the interest of our consumers, we must accept an altogether just and 
helpful treaty, aithough there are further extensions to be desired and 
to expected. To reject this treaty is to lose all prospect of later 
betterment as well as the advantages now clearly offered. Canada has 
teo great self-respect to be again rebuffed. 

And we must respect Canada, too, if she is overcareful of her 
manufacturing interest, as we also must ever be, for revision must never 
rush to the point of possible injury of great industries. 


WE ARE NOVICES IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE—OUR MANUFACTURERS DO NOT 
GET THEIR SHARE. 


are only four great manufacturing nations in the world— 
Eng m France Germany. and the United States. In volume of prod- 
uct the ted States is far and otg A in the lead. Outside these four 
nations ‘there are one and one-half billion human souls who look to 
these nations for their manufactured supplies. 
this world trade are beyond comprehension. They are to be measured 
in money, in intellectual advancement, in national spirit, in heightened 
civilization, and yet in this world trade the United States has, until 
now, refused to permieteate. We have made our tariffs not protective, 
but prohibitive, the majority of items, and in many ways we have 
seryed notice upon the nations that it is our policy to restrict interna- 
tional ‘trade, rather than to promote it. 

The total production of e, soil, and factory in the United States 
is of the yearly value of $26,000,000,000; the production of manufac- 
turers only is about $15,000,000,000; of this $16,000,000,000 of manu- 

es we ¢ ‘in the year 1907-8 a total of $1,082,000,000; of 
this $1,082,000,000, the greater part, or 63 per cent, consisted of crude 
and semicrude materials to the total of §680,000,000;1 there is left 
as our exports of more highly finished manufactured products $402,- 

\ is is only one-sixtieth of our toal production and about 
one-fortieth of our manufactured product. 


NATURAL RESOURCES DEPLETED. 


We are not in the race. As a le we are ignorant of foreign 
Lost in the by-places of nd, I have learned more of world 
trade from notices on the walls of little post offices than I could from 
the officials of some of our la cities. 
it has been aptly said that is little else than a huge steve- 
dore—bearing down to the ships of the sea crude and semicrude mate- 
rials for the employment of the capital, labor, and intellect of foreign 
nations. Exportation of these partly manufactured materials is a 
‘ of our natural resources, the h of the ages in mine, 
forest, and soil fertility, never to be restored. Those who are best 
informed see within .a period, which to the far-sighted is only as a day, 
cee eeieapewietgepteieepretateernimeee—erreeresin 


+ These semicrude materials included ‘the following: 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured, flour, etc____ 


of copper in bars, wire, etc........._.____ 
ctures of iron and steel, like bars, billets, and 





There 
lan 


The rewards offered in 


$331, 968, 382 
104, 064, 580 


tig nacho eel Ree ll net. ninipeineahiemmpenemanen ae 48, 118, 682 
Petroleum and other mineral olls.___..............____ 97, 651, 326 
I nen 62, 796, 194 


f 
manufactures of leather, furs, and fur skins._._c. 34, 682, 482 
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our wonderful country importing these same materials and our pro- 
ducers handicapped by excessive cost. 

We have been proud of our great agricultural exportations, but our 
scientists now give us reason to question to what 


xtent even those 
exportations have permanently enriched us. We are told that every 
bushel of wheat exported carries 27 cents’ worth of phosphorus, every 
bushel of corn 13 cents, and each pound of cotton 8 cents. These 
figures fairly represent the supposed profits. To-day our best agri- 
cultural States, even those only 50 years under cultivation, yield only 
half as much per acre as the 1,000-year-old soils of Kurope. We have 
been capitalizing soil values to an extreme and hurtful extent, where 
we thought we were making real and substantial profits There were 


reasons in the past for these exportations of various raw and semi- 

crude products, and we have, on the whole, splendidly prospered, but 
those reasons are no longer effective. 

WE MUST EXPORT MORE OF FINISHED PRODUCTS. 

Now, we must use every effort to send our products abroad ready for 

consumption, carrying the maximum and not the minimum of Ameri- 

can labor and skill. Think of the difference in the amount of 


labor 
carried by a typewriter and a bar of iron, a planter and a billet 


We 


ship our cotton abroad raw at 14 cents per pound. We buy some of it 
back in fine handkerchiefs from the thrifty Swiss at $40 per pound, all 
labor. The exports of England, Germany, and France are finished prod 


ucts, mostly labor; most of ours carry only enough labor to make them 
fit for ship’s cargo. 

Our labor is in many respects the most efficient in the world. We 
are proud of our “men behind the guns”; their brothers, the men b 
hind the machines in our factories, have no less of ability and the cour- 
age of accomplishment. ‘There is brains in a Remington typewriter, a 
Singer sewing machine, and in American shoes. These are already ex- 
ported in volume and point the way for tens of thousands of other 
products which can be made as welcome in foreign markets. These 
show, too, that high-paid American wages are cheap wages. 

As then-President Roosevelt said to the writer three years ago, “ We 
have become an industrial Nation and must acquire world markets for 
our finished products.’ Such markets broaden the indusirial base of 
operations and will infinitely lessen the hurt of domestic stringencies 
and panics, which in the world sense are often local. 

As says President Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation: 

“The producing capacity of this country has reached a point far ex- 
ceeding the consumption, and the ratio of cases is assuming greater pro- 
portions each year. It is therefore imperative for the manufacturers of 
this country to look beyond its borders for markets wherein they can 
profitably dispose of their manufactures. The possibilities for the con- 
sumption of American products in the markets of the world have long 
been realized by the greatest statesmen as well as the leaders in the 
economic and commercial enterprises of our country. To everyone en- 
gaged in foreign commerce there comes a broader knowledge of human 
affairs and a better understanding of the relations of men and of 
nations and their relations to each other than comes to those who are 
solely engaged in domestic or local enterprises.” 

THE OCEAN NO BARRIER. 


The ocean is not a barrier to trade. Rather, it is the easlest, cheap- 
est, and freest of all highways. Instead of separating the nations, it 
now makes them all neighbors. 


Freight has been carried from Pittsburg to Liverpool as cheaply as 
from Pittsburg to Chicago. Mr. Hill has carried foodstuffs from Minne- 
sota to Japan at as low charge as from Minnesota to New York. Coal 
is carried from Cardiff to Port Said for 75 cents per ton, some 6,000 
miles. Ocean charges are about one-fifth those of the railways. 

Governments all barter through trade treaties—or, as we call them, 
treaties of reciprocity—for nations now invariably assist their citizens 
in these ways. Germany is the perfect example, which we are the 
last of all her competitors to follow. She made a high tariff (one- 
fourth as high as ours) and then, by special treaties of 12 years’ dura- 
tion, she secured special trade privileges in ali countries, and she hag 
had peace with honor and great prosperity ever since. 

— English alternative of free trade is impossible to us and abhor- 
rent, 

Let us to a man support the administration in this tardy action and 
make it {mpossible for unfriendly influences to again shut the doors of 
opportunity. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. LANGHAM] to use some time 
now. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Wu11s]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, 
profitable display of fireworks 
coming from the sublime to the ridiculous to come to the con- 
sideration of such a subject as this, and yet I dare say, Mr. 
Chairman, that there has not been before this House or will 
not be before this House at this session of Congress any meas- 
ure of more vital importance than the one now under consid- 
eration; and for fear I should forget to say this later on in 
my remarks, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am here to 
speak in favor of the admission of the Territory of New 
Mexico as a State, and I am here to speak in favor of the ad- 
mission of Arizona as a State. I believe that the American 
people are weary of the metheds that have been followed out 
in Congress for the last 40 or 50 years with reference to 
these Territories, and particularly with reference to the erri- 
tory of New Mexico. Some 60 years ago the people of this 
Territory made application for admission into the Union as a 
State, and from time to time that application has been re 
newed. They have been knocking at the doors of Congress. anid 
finally an enabling act was passed, and Members here know 
much more about that than I doe, because it was not my good 
fortune to be here. However, an enabling act was passed, and 
under the direction ef that enabling act a constitution was 


after the very interesting and 
yesterday, it will seem like 


formed by the people of New Mexico, and that constitution 
was reported back to the last session of the preceding Con- 
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gress, and, as I am informed, received the absolutely unani- 
mous support of this House. 
NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA SHOULD BE ADMITTED NOW. 

I have read with great interest the eloquent speeches which 
were made by distinguished Members of this body in favor of 
the admission of New Mexico with the constitution as it ex- 
isted then and as it exists now, and I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
for one I am opposed to any action by this body that will fur- 
ther delay the admission of this Territory as a State into this 
splendid Union. [Applause.] I said a moment ago I was in 
favor of the admission of Arizona as a State. I am. I hope 
that before this session of Congress comes to an end we shall 
have two more great States added to this splendid galaxy. [Ap- 
plause.] And I hope, sirs, that both of those States will be 
added in such a manner and with such constitutions as not to 
be out of harmony with the spirit of American institutions, and 
for that reason, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—and I refer to 
this now not with the idea of discussing it, because other and 
much abler Members are to discuss that phase of it, but simply 
to make my position clear—I am for the admission of Arizona 
now, and I am in favor of the admission of that State with a 
constitution that shall be in harmony with the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions as they have been shown by a century of experi- 
ence, and therefore I am opposed to the recognition and approval 
by this distinguished body of any such un-American institution 
as the recall of judges. [Applause.] 

For that reason I am heartily in favor of the report that is 
made to this body by the minority of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say something about the 
constitution of New Mexico. I shall direct my remarks par- 
ticularly to that subject. It his been attacked here. It has 
been attacked in committee. As I say, I supposed when I came 
here that there would not be any question about the admission 
of that State. The constitution has been passed upon by the 
preceding Congress, and able and distinguished gentlemen now 
upon this floor upon the other side of the House have made 
speeches in favor of the admission of that State, and I sup- 
posed there would be no opposition to it. And that idea was 
carried out, I might say, still further when I saw a copy of 
the resolution that was introduced here by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, and with whom I want to say that 
I regret very much to have to disagree, because as a new mem- 
ber of that committee I feel under particular obligations to 
the chairman for the consideration he has given to the “ baby ” 
members of the committee—my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan, here, and myself. 

Mr. RAKER. As one of the members of the committee, I 
understand the reason you are opposed to the admission of 
Arizona is because of the recall of judges? 

ae WILLIS. Now, let me answer that part of the ques- 
tion 

Mr. RAKER. I have not finished my question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I beg pardon. Proceed, then. 

Mr. RAKER. Are you in favor of Arizona recalling ail other 
officers save and excepting the judiciary? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman, as I have said 
before, that I am in favor of the admission of Arizona as a 
State when it has provided by amendment to its constitution 
that the recall shall not apply to judges. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, will the gentleman yield to this question? 
The first thing to determine is, Are you opposed to the recall of 
the other officers? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
am not on the witness stand. It does not make any difference 
what my personal views are upon this, or what the views of the 
gentleman are. 

Mr. RAKER,. The only reason I want to make the distinction 
is, if you are not in favor of the recall of the rest of the 
officers, what distinction do you make in the recall of the 
judges? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman that I will reach 
that in due time. But I think that I make my position suffi- 
ciently clear when I say to him, whether I like every provision 
in the Arizona constitution or not, I am willing to admit Ari- 
zona; I want to vote for the bill to admit Arizona, with the 
single exception of the recall of judges. I do not believe in 
the recall of judges. [Applause.] I believe it will make a 
weak judiciary when a man sitting on the bench, instead of 
considering the law and the facts, is put in the position where 
he has to find out what is being said about this proposition in 
the corner groceries and at the pink teas all over the country. 
Therefore, I am opposed to the recall of judges. Now, if I have 
made my position clear, I would like to go on. 

Mr. RAKER. Are you in favor of the election of judges? 


Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman can figure that up for himself. 
I have said twice, and I thought I said it in a tone of voice 
loud enough to be heard, though possibly not, to my friend 
from California, in perfect good nature, without going into his 
preferences or my preferences, that the question at issue is 
not what any Member thinks on any question of constitutional 
law, but the question is, what are we going to do for these 
Territories? And I am in favor of New Mexico just as it 
stands, just as it has been ratified by unanimous vote of this 
House, and without playing politics. New Mexico ought to come 
into the Union. 

Mr. RAKER. Are you in favor of the election of judges? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will kindly come to me I 
will give him instruction on that point. It does not make any 
difference whether I am in favor of the election of judges or 
not. I am in favor of the admission of New Mexico as a State 
now and the admission of Arizona as a State now, with the ex- 
ception of the recall of judges. Now, if that does not make it 
clear, that is all there is to it. 


MAJORITY FOR NEW MEXICO’S CONSTITUTION. 


Now, then, a question was asked here the other day that I 
think ought to be answered by somebody. That question had to 
do with the vote on this question. The idea had been held out 
here that there has been some hocus-pocus about this business, 
that the people of New Mexico are not qualified for statehood, 
and that this thing has been foisted upon them. I am here to 
speak in behalf, so far as I can, of the good people of New 
Mexico and the work they have done in making a constitution, 
and here is good evidence of what they think about it. Here is 
the statement of Gov. Mills before the committee in the pre- 
ceding House. Copies of this are obtainable, and I want to say 
to the gentlemen on the other side that it could not possibly be 
that there is any unfairness in this constitutional convention. 
That could not have been. Perish the thought! And by the 
way, I want to tell you this, because some one will say befcre 
this discussion is concluded that this is a boss-ridden and cor- 
poration-ridden Territory, and they will give as an illustration 
of that the fact that some one who was once connected with a 
railroad in the capacity of an attorney was the president of the 
convention, 

I call the attention of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to the fact that there could not possibly have been any 
wrong, there could not possibly have been any corruption, there 
could not possibly have been any friction or wrongdoing of any 
kind because this constitutional convention in New Mexico did 
not allow its chairman to appoint the committees, These com- 
mittees were selected by a committee on committees, and con- 
sequently everything must have been fair and right [laughter 
and applause on the Republican side], just as in this House we 
have had it exemplified upon this floor in the pyrotechnics across 
the aisle. [Laughter.] 

Now, I am going to give what is said here by the governor of 
New Mexico. Here is an election in which something over 
45,000 votes were polled, as is shown in the certificate already 
before the committee. The number of votes cast in favor of the 
constitution was 31,041 and the number cast against the con- 
stitution was 13,399, making the majority in favor of the 
adoption of the constitution 18,000 out of a total vote of about 
45,000. Here you have a majority of 18,000. That is an ex- 
pression of the will of the people of New Mexico, and I want to 
say to Members that there was brought out in the hearings 
before this committee, and they were very extensive hear- 
ings—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Mississippi always. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman object 
to stating just here what the expression of the people of Ari- 
zona was on that constitution? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would be delighted to inform the gentleman 
on that point, but I do not happen to have that in mind. The 
gentleman can state that in his own speech when he comes t» 
it. I am not talking about Arizona just at this moment. [ 
am talking about New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand the gentle- 
man is not in favor of ratifying the Arizona constitution and 
allowing that Territory to come in unless she makes a chance 
in her constitution, notwithstanding the fact that her people 
have ratified it. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not the only reason. I do not think a 
wrong is made a right because a lot of people happen to vote 
for it. Does the gentleman think so? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; but I understood 
that was the reason the gentleman was assigning; that it was 
because they had ratified it by a tremendous majority. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that is not a good 
reason? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then, why does the gentleman criticize it as not 
being a proper reason? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is farthest from criticizing the gentleman. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi was simply criticizing his argument. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is all received in a perfectly kindly and 
Christian spirit. [Laughter.] 

Now, the argument I was proceeding to make, and I will 
continue on that line, is in reference to the constitution of New 
Mexico. Very distinguished and able gentlemen appeared before 
the committee. I have no criticism of those gentlemen. I want 
to say just in passing that one of the strongest arguments that 
I have in my mind in favor of the admission of both of these 
Territories is the character of the men that we had before our 
committee, speaking for the constitution and against the con- 
stitution. It shows that they are men of ability, men who are 
able to differentiate on great public questions. I am not in- 
formed as to what takes place in Democratic caucuses or Demo- 
cratic conferences, if they may be so called, but I do know that 
the first day of this session a resolution was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee providing for the 
admission of New Mexico just as it stands, and also for the 
admission of Arizona, I am frank to admit. 

But somehow or other our friends have seen a light. They 
have obtained a different idea of this thing, and this resolu- 
tion that was introduced so promptly and, as I supposed as a 
party measure, has been modified. Why, bless you, we are 
more in favor of the resolution introduced by the distinguished 
chairman than is the chairman himself. We are in favor of 
what he said about New Mexico absolutely. But during the 
progress of the hearings various gentlemen appeared before 
the committee, and they brought up this question and that 
question, some of which have been referred to ably by my 
friend from Colorado, and in one way or another—I do not 
accuse anybody of playing politics; I do not suppose anybody 
ever does it——— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Michigan says that he does; 
perhaps he has better information. This situation which had 
been gone over and concurred in as being satisfactory was 
found to be terrible in the estimation of some people. We are 
told that the State is corporation ridden and that people are 
coming to this Congress and asking for relief, 

How is this? I call attention to the fact that out of 45,000 
votes there was a majority of 18,000 in favor of this constitu- 
tion. I call attention to the further fact that in the canvass 
before the people of New Mexico the party lines were not 
drawn at all. 

If politics is injected into this thing now it comes, I think, 
not from New Mexico, because the Democratic Party of New 
Mexico went out into the open upon the stump with the Repub- 
licans; party lines were not recognized at all, but Democrats 
and Republicans were all in favor of this constitution. But for 
some reason, political or otherwise, charges are trumped up 
and a fight is made on this constitution. 

RECALL OF JUDGES 

Let me tell you what is the effect. I warn Members now 
_that if they agree with me that New Mexico ought to come 
into the Union and come in now, you ought to vote down any 
amendment that is offered to the constitution that has already 
been made by the people of New Mexico. I will tell you why. 
New Mexico is almost in the Union now, because, according to 
the act adopted by this House, it was provided that when the 
President should approve this State should come in, provided 
Congress did not disapprove. I eall attention to what the 
situation will be if we seek to amend the constitution. The 
President has approved the constitution of New Mexico, and a 
great maiy people are sorry he did not approve the constitu- 
tion of Arizona. I myself believe it was a duty that the great 
Chief Executive owed the American people to draw the line 
upon the proposition and to make it clear where the American 
people stand—whether they want their judges independent and 
free to apply the law, or whether they want them to be the 
mere creatures of the passing gusts of public opinion. For that 
reason I think the action of the President is very commendable 
in that respect. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will. 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman wants to remove the 
judges from the influence of public sentiment by refusing to 
subject them to recall. He admits, by that, he fears their 


decisions would be influenced by public sentiment. He ean not 
remove them from other influences, yet he would shield them 
from public sentiment that might protect the public by com- 
bating other influences to which judges are subjected. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the gentleman's speech, not mine. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I ask the gentleman if he does not admit 
by his position that the judges would be influenced by public 
opinion ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I understand the gentleman's ques- 
tion, and will answer it the best I can. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Having admitted that, does he fear the 
evil influences from the people, but have no fear of anything 
but good influences upon the courts from other sources? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not admitted anything. The gentle- 
man has been doing all the talking. I will tell the gentleman what 
I think of that when he gets through with his question. My opin- 
ion of that is this—and it is covered, in fact, by another ques- 
tion which the gentleman asked about an elective judiciary. I 
will say that, so far as I am concerned, I am not disposed to 
start on any crusade on this subject. We have an elective 
judiciary in the great State that I have the honor in part to 
represent, and it is a judiciary of which we are proud. 

I want to say to the gentleman that I would not be at all 
willing to take a step that I regard as a long way from merely 
electing a judge. Electing a judge for 6 years or 10 years or 
4 years is quite a different proposition from having a plan 
whereby every decision that a judge makes renders him sub- 
ject to a recall, and under the provision of this Arizona con- 
stitution 25 per cent of the electors of the district from which 
the judge is elected can recall him, and he then has five days 
in which to resign; and if he does not resign, then the election 
is held, and the charges against him are made in 200 words. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman surely does not 
mean to say that the decision of a judge will be recailed under 
this constitution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, not at all. I am talking about the judge; 
and if the gentleman understood me to say the decision, then 
I was unfortunate in my language. It is the judge that I 
talking about. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the gentleman believe, as I understand 
him to say, that it is any business whatever of the American 
people as to what the people of Arizona put in their constitu- 
tion if that constitution gives a republican form of government? 
Is it a question of public policy that the people of the coun- 
try or the President of the country has anything whatever to do 
with, if they have a constitution which gives them a republican 
form of government? ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well, I will undertake to answer that 
question. The gentleman is doing what gentlemen on this side 
did with my friend from Colorado [Mr. Martin] the other 


“um 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


| day—changing the order of his remarks somewhat—but it does 
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not make any difference. 
Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that he pro 
ceed with his argument. We will not have a week’s more time 

of debate on this bill. 
POWER OF CONGRESS OVER ADMISSION OF 


Mr. WILLIS. I think that suggestion is a very good one 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether anybody else will agree 
with this view; but since he has asked the question, I want to 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that my understanding of 
the power of Congress relative to the admission of States is 
this: From discussions that have been had it seems that some 
people think that the only ground upon which Congress can 
refuse to admit a State is the fact that its government is not 
republican in form. I do not mean to say that that is the 
gentleman’s idea, but a great many people have that idea, I 
will say to him that my understanding of that proposition is 
that that is not the only ground. The Constitution of the United 
States says that new States may be admitted into this Union 
by Congress. I understand that this Congress can give any 
reason that it pleases. It does not need to say that its govern 
ment is not republican in form. It can simply refuse for any 
reason or for no reason. The American Congress has absolute 


STATES. 


power. Therefore I think it is simply a question of policy. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It does; but it puts the gentleman from 
Ohio, as I understand him, in an inconsistent position. If I 


misunderstood him, I am sorry. I understood him to say that 
he accorded in his views with the views of the minority in their 
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report. They put it squarely on other ground, not on the 
ground the gentleman from Ohio now suggests—that it should 
be kept out of the Union as a matter of public policy, and not 
because it is a republican form of government. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to say to the gentleman that I think 
there is no inconsistency whatever in that, and no lack of har- 
mony with the minority of the committee. The minority of the 
committee did not undertake in its report to make a complete 
statement of the reasons, but that is given as one of the reasons, 
I am giving you now another reason why I think Congress has 
power to do that, and I will say further to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman from Indiana will wait, I 
want to finish this subject and take one at a time, and I think 
they will last longer. I want to say to the gentleman that my 
understanding about the effect of limitations that we put upon 
the constitution of any State is not that which some gentlemen 
seem to have. 

You notice the minority views say that we are in favor of 
the admission of Arizona provided that at the same election at 
which they choose their officers this question shall be voted on 
and the recall stricken out. I am perfectly frank to say to 
the gentleman if the people of Arizona want to do it hereafter, 
they can put their recall back into their constitution. I will 
say to him that any compact that is made between this Gov- 
ernment and a Territory becomes practically of no force the 
moment the Territory is admitted, except in two particulars, 
and those are, first, if it be something that is within the 
power of Congress under the Federal Constitution, and then it 
is not because of the compact, but because of the constitu- 
tional power; and, secondly, if it is something related to prop- 
erty. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the gentleman think they would have 
the right to put into their constitution a provision that judges 
should be elected for only a term of one year, and would it 
then meet his approval 

Mr. WILLIS. I do 

Mr. GRAHAM. What, then, would be the difference between 
the present provision and that one? Practically it would take 
a year to oust a judge now—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I have already stated my understanding of 
that matter. I think that there is a vast difference, sir, be- 








tween the election of a judge for a certain definite term and 





the election of that judge with the understanding 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. MANN. I suggest the gentleman have some time to use 


of his own. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield the gentleman 30 minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 
man from Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; but I would like to be allowed to pro- 
ceed for a few minutes, as I want to get 

Mr. CULLOP. Just a moment ago the gentleman paid a high 
tribute to the judiciary of Ohio. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not get the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. CULLOP. In the gentleman’s remarks a few moments 
ago he paid a high tribute to the judiciary of Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know whether I did or not, but I am 
willing to do so so far as I have the ability to do it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Have not you had the removal in your con- 
stitution of judges in Ohio since 1851? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Well, it has not been abused there, has it? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, the difference between that and ‘this is 
the difference of the application of the law that has been in the 
constitution in every State in the Union as long as they ‘have 
been States. Now, in your State a judge can be removed on 
complaint of one person, can he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, if the gentleman wants to make a speech 
I will be giad ff he will get some time to do so—— 

Mr. CULLOP. I am simply asking a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Because I like to get on. However, I want to 
say to the gentleman I think there is a very distinct difference 
between the recall of a judge and election of a judge for a 
definite term with the power vested in the legislature to impeach 
that judge or remove him from office. There is a very distinct 
difference between that process wherein a judge is to have no- 
tice of the charges against him, is to have opportunity to appear 
by counsel, to have a dignifiell trial in the name of the great 
State of Ohio; as I say, there is a distinct difference between 
that and the proposition submitting that judge to a recall. 
[Applause.] Now, if the gentleman wants to make a speech 








I wish he would get some time, as I wish to proceed with what 
3 have to say and I do not wish to be cut out of so much of my 
me. 

Mr. CULLOP. Just one more question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Go on. 

Mr. CULLOP. In the constitution of your State, paragraph 
17 of the judiciary article provides for the removal or recall 
of judges. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. CULLOP. There the judge can be removed upon the ap- 
plication of one person. 

Mr. WILLIS. But on a two-thirds vote of the legislature. I 
want to say to the gentleman there is a big difference between 
two-thirds of the legislature and 

Mr. CULLOP. In one case you go to a partisan legislature to 
be tried by a partisan tribunal instead of going to the whole 
people where your case can be passed upon without prejudice or 
partiality. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman wants to make a speech on 
that side, I would be glad to have him do so, but I have made 
my position clear. I want to see to some of the things taken up 
by my friend from Colorado in his remarks. A great deal of 
discussion has been had here and elsewhere about this method 
of amendment. It is said that it is necessary that the constitu- 





tion of New Mexico shall be very seriously and vitally changed 
because of the method of amendment which is provided. 


AMENDMENT OF NEW MEXICO’S CONSTITUTION. 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have given a little study 
to this subject. I have here the constitutions of all the States 
of the Union. I do not pretend to say that I know about all the 
constitutions of the various States in the Union, not at all, but 
I have given the subject of the method of amendment such at- 
tention as I have been able to do. And I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that not only is the constitution of New Mexico not 
the most difficult one to amend, but I want to say that it is one 
of the easiest constitutions to amend anywhere in the United 
States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has heard the 
proponents of the New Mexico constitution say that they sought 
to render it difficult of amendment, did he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe they said that. 
| Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. ‘Then, according to the opinion 

of the gentleman from Qhio, they fell down lamentably in their 
| purpose, did they not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not saying anything about what anyon: 
| from New Mexico said. I am talking about this constitution 
| as it is. 
| Now, I am going to call attention to that somewhat in detai 
| I do not know whether Members have the constitution on their 
desks. If they have, and if they will turn to Article XIX, the) 
| will find this amendment : 
| Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed 

in either house of the legislature in any session thereof, and if two 
thirds of all the members elected to each of the two houses, voting 
separately, shail vote in favor of it, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall.be entered on the respective journals with the yeas 
and nays thereon. 

In other words, amendments can be proposed by a two-thirds 
vote of the legislature. 

Now, going on: 

Or any amendment or amendments to ‘this constitution may be pro- 
posed at the first regular session of the legislature held after the ex 
piration of two years from the time this constitution goes into effect. 
or at the regular n of the legislature convening each eighth year 
thereafter. 

In other words, then, what are the methods of proposing 
amendments? They can be proposed either by two-thirds vote 
of the legislature, and ‘the first legislature that meets after 
New Mexico shall have been admitted can propose amendments 
by a majority vote, and the legislature every eighth year there- 
after can propose amendments by a majority vote. That is the 
way now that amendments are proposed. 

Now, I have taken some pains to investigate how amendments 
are proposed in the constitutions in the States as they exist now. 
We gathered from the remarks of my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
Martrn}, and from discussion before the committee, that it is 
very difficult to propose amendments in New Mexico as com- 

pared with other States in the Union. I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, that there are only two States in the Union—just 
two—that allow a majority of the legislature, in one session, to 
propose an amendment, and a majority vote of the people voting 
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thereon to ratify the amendment. Those two States are Mis- 
souri and South Dakota. With great respect to the distin- 
guished Member from the State of Missouri, who is a member 
of this Committee, I want to say that it seems to me that it is 


bad policy, whether in the constitution of his or any other | is a mistake. 


State, to allow the majority of the legislature to propose amend- 
ments to the constitution and then a majority of those voting 


thereon to ratify them. I call attention to the fact that that | 


is exactly what is proposed in this amendment that is offered 
by the majority of the committee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDAR. Can the gentleman cite from any knowl- 


edge of the operation of that provision in the constitution of | 


Missouri that it is a bad thing? 
Mr. WILLIS. No, sir; I have no personal knowledge of it. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I will say that I have been familiar 
with that provision since it was written into the constitution 


in 1875, and I wish to say to the gentleman that it has never | 


worked badly. It has proved desirable. 
Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to hear that, and I want to say 
further that I think that is because of the good sense of the 


people of Missouri and not because of the constitution. They | 


have gotten along well, not because of the provision in the con- 
stitution but in spite of it. 


Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman know that because 


ing been peopled largely by Missourians, that the people of 
New Mexico exhibit the same good sense, and do you not think 
they are worthy of emulation? 


Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and I think the provision whereby a major- | 
ity of the people who have been elected to the legislature can | 


propose an amendment every eight years is ample. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that it is a proof 
of good sense that they moved out of Missouri into New 
Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS. I repeat that there are only two States in this 
Union that allow their constitutions to be amended in that way, 
and I repeat, with the greatest deference to the opinions of 
gentlemen on the other side, if you are going to have a consti- 
tution in which the legislature can amend the constitution at 
any time, very well and good, but that is not our American 
system. 

I have always supposed that the object of a written consti- 
tution was to give some degree of stability in government, and 
if you allow a majority of the members elected to the legisla- 
ture to propose amendments and then a majority of those vot- 
ing thereon to ratify the amendments, you put it within the 
power of a very small minority to change your fundamental law. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I yield with pleasure. It will give me 
a chance to take a sip of water. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Does not the constitution of New Mexico 
provide, as it is now written, that the whole of it may be 
adopted by the majority vote of the people of that Territory? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. Very well. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then what is the difference between amend- 
ing it by a majority vote and adopting it by a majority vote? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman that there is a 
good deal of difference between the adoption of a constitution 
in the first place and its amendment—a constitution that has 
been gone over carefully in a constitutional convention, as has 
been done in the case of New Mexico, where the people have 
been working on it for 60 years, and where, but for such trifling 
objections as are being made here to-day, that Territory would 
now be in the Union and would have been in the Union 25 
years ago. This is simply a continuance of the old political 
game of holding it up. When the people have considered the 
subject, as they have in this case, for 50 or 60 years, and it has 
been before two or three Congresses, I say to my friend from 
Illinois that there is quite a distinct difference between the 
adoption of that and the offering of amendments to the con- 
stitution. 

Now, I want to proceed in regard to this method of amend- 
ment: First, it is provided that by a two-thirds vote of the 
legislature at any time amendments may be proposed; and, 
second, by a majority vote every eight years. I have already 
called attention to the fact that there are only two States in the 
Union that allow their constitutions to be amended in that way. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 





The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I think the gentleman will find that that 
The State of Virginia provides in its constitu- 

tion for the amendment of the constitution by a majority vote, 
and I think, therefore, you should add Virginia to the others. 
Mr. WILLIS. Very well. That may be true: but I want to 
| see about this. In Virginia, as you will find in the seventh 
volume of American Charters and Constitutions, page 3055, it 
is provided that the amendment shall be proposed by a ma- 
| jority elected to each house, referred to the next assembly to 
be chosen, and if agreed to by the majority elected to that 
house, then it is to be submitted to a vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Where is the two-thirds proposition in 
| there, may i ask the gentleman? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman was talking about the ma- 
jority proposition. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. There it is—a majority of the members 
elected to each house. 

Mr. WILLIS. The point I make is this, that in the gentle- 
man’s State of Virginia the amendment has to be passed upon 
| by two succeeding legislatures. But according to the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico that is not provided for, and the corsti- 
tution of New Mexico is therefore more easily amended than 
that of Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will say, in reply to the gentleman, that 





the people of Missouri have such good sense, New Mexico, hav- | that was not the distinction which the gentleman started out to 


| make. 


Mr. MANN. It was the precise distinction. 
Mr. WILLIS. I said there are only two States, and the gen- 
tleman’s State can not be added to that number, because in that 





State, if I read the constitution of Virginia correctly—and I 
would be glad to be corrected if I am mistaken—the amend- 
ment must be referred to two succeeding legislatures, and that 
is a very different thing. Therefore the statement I have made 
is absolutely correct, so far as that is concerned, that there are 
only two States in the Union where that applies, the States of 
Missouri and South Dakota. [Applause on the Republican side.]} 

Now, let us see about the other States. From the tremendons 
outbursts of eloquence from my distinguished friend from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MartiIn]—and nobody knows better than he how ro 
let those outbursts out, and also how, in the interest of party 
harmony, to quell his wrath and swallow his indignity and let 
it all go, as he did yesterday, when he had a good case that I 
hoped he would fight to the bitter end [applause and laughter |— 
I say, to hear my eloquent friend from Colorado you would 
suppose that this was an unusual thing, this provision that 
two-thirds of the legislature, as in the case of New Mexico, 
should be required to pass upon an amendment, and—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman pardon me 
for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I said that I found no particular 
quarrel with that proposition. I yielded my judgment on that 
point. I said I would be satisfied to leave the precedent as to 
submitting amendments just as it stands now. But I am inter- 
ested in that 40 per cent proposition in at least one-half of the 
counties. 

Mr. WILLIS. I recognize that the gentleman yielded his 
judgment. That is the quarrel I have with him. He yielded it 
yesterday when he was right. He yields his judgment when he 
is right and he stands up for it when he is wrong. [Laughter 
and applause.] Now, then, a three-fifths vote or a two-thirds 
vote of the legislature is required to propose an amendment 
to the constitutions of the following States: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, and so on; I will not read them all. I believe 
there are 27 or 28 of them in all. More than a majority of all 
the States of this great Union have similar provisions requiring 
three-fifths or two thirds of the legislature to propose an amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

But that is not all. The half has not been told. In at least 
14 or 15 States of this Union action is required in some form, 
not by one legislature, as is provided in the constitution of 
New Mexico, but in two succeeding legislatures. The States so 
requiring action in two succeeding legislatures in order to cet 
an amendment proposed to the constitution are Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, South Carolina, Iowa, Rhode Island, Mus- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Nevada, and North Dakota, some 14 
in all, in which action is required by two succeeding legisia- 
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tures. There is no such provision as that in the constitution of 
New Mexico. 

I submit, gentlemen, in view of these facts, is it not true that 
it is as easy to propose an amendment under the constitution 
of New Mexico as it is in the country at large, when, as I say, 
we have 27 or 28 that require the same vote and 14 or 15 
that require a heavier vote, in that they require action in two 
succeeding sessions of the general assembly? 

Now, there is another point I want to bring up before I forget 
it. Some one asked a question the other day which the gentle- 
man from Colorado would have been able to answer if he had 
had a little more time, but he was tremendously crowded by 
questions, and so this escaped his attention. Some one—I think 
it was the gentleman from Illinois—asked him about the limita- 
tion as to the number of amendments, whether there were any 
States that had provisions in their constitutions limiting the 
number of amendments. I have taken pains to dig that out. 
The committee proposes to strike out the clause that says that 
not more than three amendments shall be proposed at once. I 
have taken pains to inquire how many States in this Union re- 
quire a limitation as to the number of amendments. There are 
seven States of this Union that have limitations in the constitu- 
tion as to the number of amendments—Arkansas, not more than 
three at one time; Colorado, not more than one at each session 
of the legislature—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. We can amend six articles now at 
one time. We have modified that provision in the constitution. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am glad to have that correction made. It 
does not appear in the Constitutions and Charters. Kentucky 
not more than two at one session; Montana, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont. There are seven, in all, having this 
very provision. Some of them have it in more stringent form, 
but the point I am making is that it is not anything new or 
unusual to have a limitation as to the number of amendments 
that shall be offered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has found that in 
89 States out of 46 there are no limitations as to the number of 
amendments that may be submitted at one time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not made the subtraction, but I have 
no doubt the gentleman is correct. The point I am making is 
to counteract the proposition that this is something new and 
strange and will overthrow the liberties of the people. Why, 
gentlemen, in Arkansas the liberties of the people are protected. 
In Colorado, sun kissed, with her peaks rising into the skies 
and the snows resting everlasting thereon, the rights of the 
people are protected there. [Applause.] And so in Kentucky, 
the great State where the farmers have the “emptiness of ages 
in their countenance” and the “burdens of the world upon 
their back,” why, in Kentucky the rights of the people are 
generally protected. The point I am seeking to make with my 
friend from Colorado is that this is not anything unusual—this 
is not anything dangerous at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the only point I 
was seeking to make was to argue the reasonableness of the 
recommendation of the majority of the committee, and I think 
I am fully sustained by the fact that in 39 of the 46 States in 
the Union there is no limitation in the constitution as to the 
number of amendments that may be submitted and acted upon 
at one time. I think the gentleman will concede that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not make the subtraction. It is a matter 
of aritkmetic. Well, then, what is good sauce for the gander 
is good sauce for the goose. If the gentleman argues that be- 
eause there are 36 or 37 States that do not have limitations, 
then when F show him that there are 28 that require a two- 
thirds vote to propose amendments he is bound to accept that 
by the same logic. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I do not want any 
erroneous statement of mine to stand in the Recorp. We were 
furnished with a table by the clerk of the committee over there, 
and my understanding of that table is that in 28 of the 46 States 
ef the Union a majority of the people can ratify an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I am not talking about the ratification of 
amendments at all. I have been talking about the proposal of 
amendments. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the gentleman that he certainly is mistaken when he makes the 
statement that there are only two States in the Union that 
permit the submission of amendments by a the 
legislature, for an investigation will show that 18 States of the 
Union allow an amendment to be submitted by a majority of 
the legislature, 7 States by a three-fifths vote, and 21 States by 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, if the gentleman will do me the favor, I 
desire to state that there are two States now where a majority 
of the legislature can propose the amendment, and a majority 
of the people voting thereon can ratify it. 

Mr. KENDALL. At one session of the legislature? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. I shall be obliged to the gentleman if 
he will name me one other State. I have the constitutions 
right here. 

Mr. MANN. Name it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, Nevada. 

Mr. WILLIS. We will look for that. If I am wrong I shall 
be glad te make the correction, because I want to get this 
thing right. Nevada we will find in volume 4, page 2423, 
Nevada—proposed by a majority of the members elected to 
each house, submitted to the legislature next elected thereafter, 
and then adopted by the people—just exactly what I said. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Name another one. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It takes a majority—— 

Mr. WILLIS. In two successive legislatures, just exactly as 
I said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A majority of the legislature and a 
majority of the people can put an amendment in the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no, 

Mr. MANN. Of two legislatures. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Two legislatures; but still it is a 
majority of the legislature. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILLIS. I submit to the House that I made that state- 
ment as clear as I could, and I walked clear down to my friend 
the chairman of the committee so as to make it clear. My 
statement is that there are only two States that allow a major. 
ity of the legislature, and then my friend from Iowa [Mr. Ken- 
DALL] put in that it was at one session of the legislature, and I 
accepted that, to submit to a majority of the people to ratify. 
Now, name another State. 
make FLOOD of Virginia. Why, there are a great number of 
States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Name just one of them. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Try Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIS. Got her! [Laughter.] We might as well have 
information on this subject. Michigan you will find in Volume 
IV, page 1969, American Charters and Constitutions, and the 
gentleman can look at the volume, if he wishes— 
proposed by two-thirds of the members elected to each house, submitted 
to a general election, and adopted by a majority— 
bearing out my statement exactly. A majority of the legisla. 
ture can not propose. Name another. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Why, the gentleman is mistaker 
about Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not got the book here. 

Mr. WILLIS. But I have. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman’s books are like 
his facts as to Colorado. He stated that Colorado could 
submit but one amendment by a legislature, and it turns out 
that it can submit amendments to six articles ef its constitu- 
tion. His books are antiquated, like the gentleman’s informa- 
tion is. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I leave my good friend, the 
chairman of the committee, to settle his dispute with this 
authority. I can not go and write a book, though I am here 
for the purpose of instructing him. I have too limited a time 
to write a book for that purpose, but I take this out of Ameri- 
can Charters, Constitutions, and Organic Laws. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But the gentleman has just failed 
to make his investigation go far enough. I will have time later 
on and show that the gentleman is entirely mistaken in his 
statement. [Applause on the Demecratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have not any objection at all 
to having the gentleman show us those things. I am enjoying 
this. See the State of Michigan. page 1916, volume 4: 

Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be pro- 
posed in the senate or house aaa if the same shall be 
agreed to by two-thirds of the ib 

Now, that is right; there is no doubt about it; and I shall be 
glad to have the gentleman name another case. I want to get 
at the truth of this matter. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will bring the gentleman the 
books and authorities—— 

Mr. WILLIS. When the gentleman comes to make his speech 
I will see to it that he has the books and authorities; I wil! 
eaution him on that point. 

Mr. MANN. He will never bring them. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think he will. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Before this question goes fur- 

er—— 

One WILLIS. I do not want to be driven too far afield, but 

oO on. 

. Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Leaving Colorado out of the 
seven States that have a limitation, Colorado’s limitation being 
six articles, I want to ask the gentleman if he can just tell me 
offhand whether or not in those other six States the limitation 
is as to the number of articles that may be amended or as to 
the number of amendments that may be submitted, because I 
want to say to him I object to the use of the word “ amend- 
ments” in the New Mexico constitution even more than to the 
other limitation as to the number—three. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman, so far as my in- 
vestigation went on that line, that I think in all this the limita- 
tion was as to the number of amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And not articles. 

Mr. WILLIS. So far as my investigation has gone. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I consider the use of the word 
“amendments” much more objectionable than I do the limita- 
tion “ three.” 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman first allow me one question; 
does the Colorado constitution provide that the amendments 
may be submitted to six articles at one time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman hear his colleague from 
Colorado state that the Colorado constitution was originally 
based upon the [Illinois constitution which originally provided 
for amendment to only one article? That is the present Illinois 
constitution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. To one article. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 


Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 30 minutes additional to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. If the gentleman will just pardon 
me here. We added a new article to our constitution and we 
have had one of the greatest legal battles in that State upon 
the ground that that one article amended more than six articles, 
the number now permitted. Now, New Mexico will be up 
against the same proposition in much worse form. They can 
only submit three amendments, and it might be claimed that the 
number was exhausted in amending one section of one article 
in three particulars. That is the reason the committee has not 
seen fit to adopt this limitation. The idea is that it is more or | 

| 


less a joker in the constitution. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman absolutely confuses the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
which two States he named as the States where the constitu- 
tion provided an amendment could be submitted on a majority 
vote of the legislature? 

Mr. WILLIS. Majority vote of the legislature and ratified | 
by a majority voting thereon. Just one legislature; not two. 
succeeding ones. The two States are Missouri and South | 
Dakota, as I recall it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Missouri and South Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. KENDALL. And in all other States of the Union ex- | 
cept Missouri and South Dakota an amendment must be pro- | 
posed by a majority, or two-thirds or three-fifths, in two suc- | 
ceeding general assemblies. | 

Mr. WILLIS. There are some 27 or 28 that require an 
amendment to be proposed by a two-thirds vote and some 14 
that require two succeeding legislatures. The point that I am 
seeking to make is that the amending of the constitution of 
New Mexico is not unusual, is not more difficult than it is in | 
any other State of the Union, and it certainly is not unrepub- | 
lican or undemocratic or un-American. But my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. Martin] raises some question about another 
point here, and that is one about which a great deal of discus- 
sion has been raised, and that is the provision as to ratification. 
It is said here: 


If the same be ratified by a majority of the electors voting thereon 
and by an affirmative vote equal to at least 40 cent of all the votes 
east at said election in the State and in at least one-half of the 
counties thereof. 

Now, that is the point to which the most serious objection 
has been raised. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in discussing 
that feature, that it seems to me that absolutely the best au- 
thority and the best precedent for that proposition is the method 
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of amending the Constitution of the United States. That is 
well understood, Amendments must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the State legislatures or by convention in three-fourths of 
the States, as one method or the other shall be provided by 
Congress. In other words, it was believed to be a necessary 
and proper limitation in the making of amendments to the 
Federal Constitution that not mere numbers shall count. but 
that the people living in certain, definite, distinct political units, 
in separate and distinct jurisdictions, should be recognized as 
such, and therefore the requirement that amendments should be 
ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish to ask whether the gen- 
tleman has found in the constitution of any other State in the 
Union a provision requiring a certain percentage of the votes 
cast iu at least half of the connties in the State as nece 
to ratify amendments? 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman repeat his question? I 
was interrupted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will ask the gentleman if he 
found in the constitution of any other State in the Union a 
requirement for a certain percentage of the votes in at least 
one-half of the counties in the State for the ratification of the 
constitution ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman frankly that I 
did not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman learned in the 
committee that New Mexico is to be equally divided between 
Americans and Mexicans; that the Americans control some 
counties and the Mexicans control some counties; and does not 
the gentleman know that that identical proposition was put into 
that constitution to hog-tie it, because of the almost absolute 
certainty of the differences that would arise between the Ameri- 
can and Mexican people of that Territory over amendments to 
the coustitution? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know that, and I do not think the 
gentleman knows that. I do know this, however, that that 
provision was put into the constitution of New Mexico, in part, 
to do what he says, namely, to guarantee that there should 
never be a time in the history of that State when the incoming 
population should be able absolutely to control and to destroy 
the rights and privileges of the original people of New Mexico. 
That was one idea. As he correctly states, there are some 
counties—— 

Mr. POWERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do. 

Mr. POWERS. I just wanted to make this suggestion, that 
the majority of the Territorial Committee, in the joint resolu- 
tion which they have proposed, embodies the same objection 


| which the gentleman from Colorado raises to the argument 


made by the gentleman from Ohio. In other words, they say 
in this resolution: 


Provided, That no amendment shall apply to or affect the provisions 
of sections 1 and 3 of article 7 hereof, on elective franchise, and sec- 
tions 8 and 10 of article 12 hereof, on education, unless it be proposed 
by vote—— 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, the gentleman has pro 


Mr. POWERS (continuing )— 


unless it be proposed by vote of three-fourths of the members elected 


to each house and be ratified by a vote of the people of this Si 
an election at which at least three-fourths of the electors voting 
whole State and at least two-thirds of those voting in each c¢ 
the State shall vote for such amendment. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentle: 


u 


nan 


| from Kentucky that I will respond to that briefly, and if the 
| gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] wishes to take it 


up 


later he can do so in his own time. I will state in fairness to 


| the committee, with the majority of which I disagree absolute! 


on this proposition, that they made a fair effort, in the « 


| which the gentleman has just read, to carry out the provi 


of the enabling act and the constitution, so far as it exists |! 
in regard to education and the elective franchise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And a majority of the peo; 
New Mexico, regardless of politics, want that provision of the 
constitution to remain just as it is. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman can explain that in his 
time. 


It is provided here that there must be at least 40 per cent of 
the total votes, and a majority of those voting thereon. Now, 1 
wonder if there is anything unfair about that? Is if the idea 
that constitutions can be so easily amended that a few people 
can run together somewhere on a rainy election day and change 


the fundamental law of the State? Is that the idea? I am 
informed by a credible authority, namely, Stimson on Con- 
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stitutions, that there is a case in one great State of this Union— 
and it is a State, by the way, which allows the amendments to 
be ratified by a majority of those voting thereon—in one great 
State of this Union less than one-fifth of the qualified electors 
absolutely changed the fundamental law of the State. Half of 
the people did not go to the election. 

Gentlemen, I say to you that that is not a safe provision; 
it is not a wise provision to allow a smal! minority to change 
the fundamental law. 

Now, then, this is an attempt—I think an honest attempt—to 
meet that difficulty; and, as the gentleman from Colorado sug- 
gested, the 40 per cent clause is intended to protect absolutely 
the different nationalties and different classes of people who 
live in this great Territory of New Mexico. 

Now, then, the provision as to the number of amendments I 
have already discussed. There are some seven States that have 
limitations as to the number of amendments. That is all I care 
to say, I think, on the subject of amendments, except to sum- 
marize it in this way: Taking it both ways, taking the method 
of proposing amendments and the method of ratifying amend- 
ments, consider them both together, and you will find that the 
people of New Mexico have provided a fair and reasonable and 
honest method of amending their constitution, And I want to 
say to you that, judging from the character of men who have 
come before this committee, both in favor of the constitution 
and against it, if experience shows that there is anything in this 
constitution that ought not to be there, there is enough virility 
and enough intellectual power and enough political independence 
in the Territory of New Mexico to amend its constitution when- 
ever it ought to be amended under the present provisions per- 
taining to amendments, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, it is said—— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. The President of the United 
States and other parties who, it is said, have criticized parts 
of the Arizona constitution or the proposed constitution, have 
been severely criticized in turn by persons here on the floor 
after it had received an overwhelming majority of the votes of 
that Territory. I would like to know if the gentleman has made 
any inquiry as to what the majority was, as expressed by the 
people in New Mexico, for the proposed New Mexico constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that I have been over that before. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
I was not in at the time. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I recall the figures, in a vote of 45,000 there 
was 18,000 majority for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. And how much in Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. WILLIS. I told the gentleman before that I had not in- 
vestigated that. When the gentleman from Mississippi comes 
to make his speech he can put that in, and I have no doubt he 
will make a good speech, although it will be faulty in logic. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman does not 
object to my putting it in here? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman can put it in when he makes 
his speech, but not while I am making my speech. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yieid to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman stated that there 
were only two States in the Union in which a majority of the 
general assembly could submit an amendment and that amend- 
ment be voted on by the people. I stated to the gentleman that 
I thought he was mistaken, that he was reading from anti- 
quated books, and as soon as I could get up-to-date books I 
would show that he was mistaken. Now I have here the con- 
stitution of the State of Oklahoma, and it reads this way: 

Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be pro- 

in either branch of the legislature, and if the same chai’ be 
agreed to by a majority of all the members elected to each of the two 
houses such proposed amendment or amendments shall, with the yeas 
and nays thereon, be entered in their journals, and referred by the 
secretary of state to the ple for their approval or rejection at the 
next regular general election— 

Mr. WILLIS. Read on. 

Mr. MANN. Read the balance of it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will read the balance. 
except when the ture, two-thirds vote of each house, shall 
order a special for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is sufficient; I am satisfied; let that go 
in the Recor. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will leave it to the committee to 
say whether the gentleman from Ohio is mistaken. 


Mr. WILLIS. Well, I will leave it to the House. I am very 
much obliged to the distinguished chairman for substantiating 
what I said. I said, and have said repeatedly, that there are 
only two States where a majority of the legislature could pro- 
pose an amendment and a majority vote thereon could ratify it. 
I have said that half a dozen times. Now, then, what the gen- 
tleman read proved that exactly. The last clause said that if a 
majority of all the electors voting at such election—not voting 
thereon—and the gentleman will have to get another book. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That refers to a special election 
held for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am satisfied to let that go in the Recorp. 
The more authorities the gentleman brings in the better it is. 
Bring in some more books; it proves exactly what I said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If it is at a general election, it 
takes a majority of the people voting thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS. But if the gentleman will permit me to sug- 
gest, the provision requires that a special election is to be 
called by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But the gentleman said there wus 
no State in this Union except two at which a majority of the 
legislature could submit an amendment and a majority voting 
on it could adopt it. Here is a third. I will get more books 
and show the gentleman that he is wrong. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to let it 
go in the Recorp, and I want to read this provision in my own 
time and let the country judge who is right in this matter. The 
constitution of Oklahoma, article 24, section 1, provides: 

Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed 
in either branch of the legislature, and if the same shall be agreed to 
by a majority of all the members elected to each of the two houses, such 
proposed amendment or amendments shall, with the yeas and nays 
thereon, be entered in their journals and referred by the secretary of 
state to the people for their approval or rejection at the next regular 
general election, except when the legislature by a two-thirds vote— 

That carries out the proposition I laid down precisely, that a 
majority can not do it— 
except when the legislature by a two-thirds vote of each house shall 
order a special election for that purpose. 

Then it goes on to say that if a majority of all the electors 
vote at such election—not a majority voting thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Who else would be voting at 3 
special election on a constitutional matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. At a special election two-thirds of the legisla 
ture has acted. That proves what I said and disproves absc 
lutely what the gentleman from Virginia said. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not agree with the gentlemau. 
The constitution of Arizona has simply provided for a special 
election on amendments. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to a question, but not for a speech 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have to differ with the gen: le- 
man’s construction of this language. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can not help that. If the gentleman wimts 
to differ with a fact—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I am not differing about the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘The constitution says that a majority may sub- 
mit, and a majority voting thereon may adopt, if at a general 
election, but if they want a special election, it takes two-thirds 
to submit. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My friend is just mistaken. But 
we will thrash that out in my time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have read this into the Recorp, 
and I should be glad when the gentleman makes his speech, and 
I know it will be an able and eloquent one, to have him cite 
the appropriate page of the Recorp and point out the matter 
in regard to which I am mistaken. I challenge him and the 
gentleman from Colorado now to do that, and on that occasion 
I will be here with the books. [Applause on the Republican 
side. } 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It looks as though we might 
thrash this matter out now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will make one more statement, and then I 
am going to leave this proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Cvlorado. Oh, let us thrash it out now. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. It has been thrashed out. 

Mr. WILLIS. It has been thrashed out. There are none 
so blind as those who will not see. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me make one more statement and I will 
yield to the gentleman for a question. I stated distinctly that 
there are only two States where a majority of the legislature 
could propose an amendment—— 














1911. 


Mr. WEDEMEYER. At one session. 

Mr. WILLIS. At one session, and a majority of those voting 
thereon could ratify it, and I stated that so many times that 
I know the House is tired of it. The gentleman brings up 
Oklahoma as a supposed exception to that rule, and by what 
he himself read, and by what will appear in the Recorp, he 
states that a majority can propose, but it shall be ratified by a 
majority of those voting at that election. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I am going to say that—just be calm. But 
I will allow the gentleman to say his after a time. I want to 
say mine now. [Laughter.] I decline to yield for the present. 
I said then that a majority could not propose an amendment. 
Now, then, in what the gentleman has read he himself has 
shown as clearly as the English language will permit of it that 
you can not have a special election except by a two-thirds 
yote of the legislature, and therefore a majority could not get 
an amendment so proposed that a majority voting thereon 
could ratify. Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, to make this | 
matter clear, the gentleman has stated his position, and that 
position was that there was no State in the Union, excepting | 
these two, a majority of the members of both houses of the leg- | 
islature of which at one legislature could submit amendments 
and a majority of the people could adopt them. 

Mr. MANN. That is not what he said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A majority at one session of the 
legislature. 

Mr. MANN. That is not what he said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; it was. The gentleman stated 
this, that there were only two States in the Union in which a 
majority of the legislature could at one session submit amend- 
ments to the people and have those amendments ratified by a 
majority of the people. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is not what the gentleman said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Voting on the amendment, a major- | 
ity of the people voting on the amendment. Now, here is the 
constitution of Oklahoma—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Voting at that election. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The constitution of Oklahoma, 
which provides that a majority of the members of both houses 
of the Oklahoma Legislature can submit an amendment at a 
general election, and at that general election it only takes a | 
majority voting upon the amendment to adopt it. 

Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Voting in that election. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is not what it says. 

SEVERAL Mrmners. Read your book. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have read it. It takes two-thirds 
of the legislature to submit amendments to a special election, 
and those amendments—those submitted at a special election— 
must be ratified by a majority of the electors voting at that | 
election, but amendments submitted at general election are rati- | 
fied by a majority; but if the legislature, by a majority vote | 
of both houses, submits an amendment to the people of Okla- | 
homa at a general election, a majority of the voters voting upon | 
the amendment at their general election adopts the amendment, | 
and that is in direct contradiction of the statement made by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have given the gentleman | 
time to make a statement, and now I am going to make one | 
more statement about that and then leave it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not need to do so; every- 
body else understands it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, the gentleman himself will understand 
it when he reads this over himself and studies it a little bit. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will not see any such thing, be- 
cause I have read it. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
question ? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I desire to say to the gentle- 
man we have been over that ground in Oklahoma. I do not 
want to say definitely right now, but my recollection is that a 
majority of the people voted for the propesed amendment who 
voted on it at the general election, but a majority of the votes 
cast in the State at that general election did not favor the 
proposed amendment, and it failed. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is the distinction; that 
is the exact distinction. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Now, I am not quite certain I 


am right, but that is correct, so my colleague [Mr. Carrer] says. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The constitution says that. 
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APPORTION MENT. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am told by the gentleman 
who has charge of the time on this side that I must hurry, and 
I think that is wise, and I will be much obliged if I shall be 
allowed to proceed very briefly now. There is another thing 
about which considerable controversy has arisen, and that is the 
method of apportionment. A great deal of discussion was had 
before the committee, and before we get through here you are 
going to hear a great deal about the method of apportionment. 
It will be claimed that it is absolutely and unqualifiedly unfair, 


and all that sort of thing. Now, I have not the time, nor has 
the House the inclination, I am sure, to go into that with a 
great deal of detail. I have taken the pains to take up these 


different districts which are outlined here in the constitution of 
New Mexico, at page 10 in this copy I have, and then the se 
torial districts, and I have taken the vote for Delegates in Con- 
gress the last time an election was had, and I have gone over 
those districts very carefully, and I find—aud I have the figures 
before me—that among those districts—24 in all—there are 11 
that will be Democratic and there are 13 that will be Repub- 
lican. Now, I submit as a fair proposition, gentlemen, it will 
be pretty difficult to make a much more equitable distribution 
We are men here, all of us, who know somewhat 
about how those things go in politics, and there is no use of 
men on one side or the other arrogating to themselves any special 
credit or virtue about this. To be perfectly frank, this consti- 
tutional convention of New Mexico was Republican. 

And I sincerely hope that every legislative body that shall 
meet in that State or Territory for a long while will continue 
to be Republican. [Applause on the Republican side.] And I 
want to say that, measuring these things from a party stand- 
point, I believe that this apportionment was unusually fair. As 
I say, I have the figures, but I shall not take time to quote 
them, but if anyone desires to see them, I will make out a 
Thirteen of those districts will 
be Republican and 11 of them will be Democratic on the basis 
of the votes cast for Delegate in Congress at the last election. 
If the Members will turn to the report of the majority of the 
committee—— 

Mr. POWERS. I want to ask the gentieman if there is any 
Democratic congressional district in that State as now appor- 
tioned by the new constitution, or otherwise, which will contain 
twice as large a population as any Republican district, follow- 
ing the principle as laid down in Kentucky, where one Repub- 
lican district contains more population than two Democratic 


| districts ? 


Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman that not only is 
that not so, but the districts are almost exactly equal in. popu- 
There will not be in the State of New Mexico any such 
outrage as was shown by the gentleman from Kentucky here on 
the floor of this House a few days ago in the apportionment of 
districts and counties in his State, and when centleman 
from Kentucky offered an amendment to provide that there 
should not be more than 75,000 difference in the districts, gen- 
tlemen on that side—— 


the 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Wriuis] has expired. 
Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes addi- 


tional to the gentleman. 


Mr. WILLIS. What I started to say, Mr. Chairman, was that 
|! under this constitution as it stands there can net be any such 
outrage as the gentleman called attention to when he offered 
the amendment to provide that these congressional districts 
should not have a difference of more than 75.000 in popula- 


tion, and gentlemen on that side voted the amendment down. 
And then he offered one at 50,000 and one at 20,000, and those 
were voted down by gentlemen that are the very personifica- 
tion of fairness and are objecting to this constitution as unfair. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand yon to say that you consider the 
constitution of New Mexico republican in form? 

Mr. WILLIS. I had not said that, but that is a very eloquent 
thing to say. I will say it for the sake of argument: ye r 


Mr. RAKER. Then the constitution of Arizona, where it pro- 
vides for the referendum, is republican in form? 
Mr. WILLIS. Probably so. I have said to the gentleman 


just as clearly as I could that I was not here raising any ob- 
jection to that. I will vote to admit Arizona with the exception 
of the recall of judges. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY rose. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 


Mr. WILLIS. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I wanted to ask the gentleman when 
he was elaborating his argument relative to the proportionate 
counties that would have to vote in favor of an amendment, 
that I understood him to say that that was proposed in order 
that old citizens might be protected against the new citizens? 

Mr. WILLIS. Both ways, I think, my friend. You see, there 
are—— 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I will ask you another question: What 
do you mean by protecting the old citizens against the new 
citizens? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a very fair question, and I think it is 
asked in perfect good faith. I am glad for the interruption. 
The proposition is just this, and I am giad that my attention 
has been called to that feature of it. The gentleman must 
understand that in this Territory of New Mexico there are two 
great classes of people. There are the old New Mexicans, who 
have lived there for two or three hundred years, perhaps not 
so long as that, but they have lived there for a century or so, 
but in certain counties there are people who have come in from 

. other States, from the great State of Texas, for example, from 
the State of Colorado, and other States. 

The gentleman can readily understand that there is somewhat 
of friction between those two classes. For instance, the main 
population there have a certain system of irrigation law; for 
example, a certain system as to the descent of property and 
other things of that kind quite different from that offered by 
the new population coming from other States. The point is to 
protect, as far as possible, those people, and I think that was 
put in the constitution in a perfectly fair way. 

. Now, Mr. Chairman, I call attention very briefly again to 
what is said here about these counties. 
port, on page 3, that the four counties of Colfax, San Miguel, 
Bernalillo, and Socorro have an aggregate population of 77,000, 
the idea being that being put there they will be able to con- 
trol the legislature and prevent the submission of amendments, 

Well, now, that can not possibly be. There is no party ad- 
vantage in that. For example, the county of Colfax is Demo- 
cratic by 52. The county of Bernalillo is Republican, I am 
glad to say. Socorro is a county concerning which a great 
deal of argument has been made. It is said that Socorro 
County has been yoked up with other counties in order that 
it may be able to control them. The majority in Socorro 
County is only 143. The fact is, without going into detail in 
this matter, that the apportionment provided for in this con- 
stitution is fair. 
ail classes, and was intended so to do. 

Now I pass to another division of the subject. 
that—— 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOHER. I just want to know on what rote the gentle- 
man based his statement of the majorities. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman was not present when I men- 
tioned this before, I am sure. I made my computations on the 
vote at the last election for Delegate. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman allow me to call his 
attention to the evidence before the committee on that? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am familiar with that. I thought the fair- 
est way to all the counties would be to take the last vote on 
national questions, when the division indicated by the vote was 
a division on party lines. 

Mr. BOOHER. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that all the witnesses before the committee agreed 
that it was more of a personal contest than a political contest. 
And was it not agreed by all parties that the fair way would 
be to take the votes of each county on some county officer, 
where the standing of the candidates was about equal? I will 
ask the gentleman from Ohio whether everybody before the com- 
mreg did not agree that the Territory was Republican by 

000 ? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; they said it was Republican, and I am 
extremely glad they did. 

Now, I will state to the gentleman, in further reply to his 
question, that I took that method of computation because it 
seemed that there was absolutely no other way to get at it, 
The gentleman from Missouri and myself and other people in 
this House know nothing about the probate clerk or the county 
clerk. Nobody knows anything about that. When a man is 
voting for county officers the personal element enters more 


I will, inasmuch as he is over on our side. 


It is said 


It is stated in the re- | 


It protects all sections and all interests and | 





Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the | 


largely into the election than it does when he votes for Delegates 
to Congress. I took that vote because it was the only one ob- 
tainable. I think that is perfectly fair. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman admit that it was 
agreed before the committee, when the Delegate was present 
from that Territory, that the majority, as figured out, was a 
majority of about 5,000 Republican? 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that general remarks to that 
effect were made. I took as my authority the Blue Book of the 
Territory of New Mexico. If the gentleman from Missouri has 
any other authority, or better authority, I would be glad to 
have him call it up. 

Mr. BOOHER. The Delegate was elected by something like 
three or four hundred majority. 

Mr. WILLIS. Three hundred and eighty-eight. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to be absolutely fair. Every witness 
before the committee, when we came to the discussion of that 
part of the proposition, said it would not be fair to take that 
vote as showing the political complexion of the Territory, be- 
cause of the personal character of the contest. It was a per- 
sonal contest and not a political one. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no way of getting at any better 
figures. 

CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that another charge here 
is that this constitution was dictated by the corporations: that 
this is a tremendously corporation-ridden State, and all that sort 
of thing; and that the people must be protected against the 
unholy conspiracies of these corporations. Now, if that charge 
is true, it ought to be investigated, and investigated very care- 
fully. But I want to call the attention of gentlemen to a few 
provisions of this constitution which were certainly not written 
in there by these corporations that were supposed to control. 
For example, I have before me section 12, on page 20, which 
provides— 

Lands held in large tracts shall not be assessed for taxation at any 
lower value per acre than lands of the same character or quality and 
similarly situated held in smaller tracts. 

Did some corporation lawyer write that into the constitution? 
Then, take the provision in relation to the corporation commis- 
sion. Three men are to be elected in the State, elected by a 
vote of the people, and these three men are to have charge of 
the organization of corporations, the regulation of railroad 
rates, and things of that sort. 

It is provided—and I speak very hastily upon this point—it 
is provided that whenever a case is taken up by that corpora- 
tion commission, whenever an order is issued to a railroad com- 
pany as to a rate, if that order is not obeyed immediately, in- 
stead of the litigant having to go to tremendous trouble and 
expense to carry his case before the supreme court, it acts 


| automatically. The case is transferred to the supreme court. 


Now, I am frank to say, so far as my observation has gone, 
there is not any such provision as that in any constitution of 
any other State in this Union. This is an attempt, and I be- 
lieve an attempt in good faith, to make it impossible to have 
the kind of litigation that this country has witnessed so much 
in the past 10 years. There comes in some administrative body, 
a corporation commission, an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or something of that kind, and issues an order. Then the 
difficulty has been that a restraining order will issue from a 
court and the whole thing be tied up. What is the object of 
this provision? To make it so far as possible self-executing, so 
that the case is carried immediately to the supreme court of 
the State; and this corporation commission is charged wiil 
the duty of protecting the rights and the interests of the people. 
It is charged with the duty of carrying cases, if necessary, before 
the Commerce Court. My personal opinion is that it is the best 
and the wisest provision that has ever been made in any ‘State 
of this Union to meet that very glaring evil that has existed 
for some time. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER. In that corporation article there is no pro- 
vision for the order of the supreme court being carried into 
effect, is there? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know whether that is distinctly pro- 
vided or not. 

Mr. BOOHER. Absolutely not. A writ of error lies to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States, and the appeal 
itself acts as a supersedeas, because there is no provision of 
the constitution putting that provision in force. Hence they 
do not need a restraining order. They have got it in the con- 
stitution itself. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BOOHER. The appeal simply does that, does it net? 
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Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not think it does. of the election officers might be taken from one party, and one 
Mr. BOOHER. Well, but there is no provision, if you will | of the witnesses before the Committee on Territories said that 
read it carefully, for the order to become effective. they were absolutely all taken from one party or from one 


Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman that if there is | gang of politicians. 
no provision in that respect, I do not assume that this grant Mr. WILLIS. I want to say to my young friend from Mis- 
of power here to this corporation commission is exclusive. I | souri that if he will turn to the laws of the Territory of New 
understand the legislature has the power, if there is any defect, | Mexico in 1909, he will find exactly the provision that I have 


to remedy that defect. been quoting. 

Mr. BOOHER. Do you not remember that Judge Fall, the Mr. BOOHER. Yes; but that was passed before the en- 
author of that provision, stated to the committee time and | abling act was passed by Congress, and you did not hold the 
again that they had deprived the legislature of all power to | election under that law. 
change it? Mr. WILLIS. The point I am making is that it is absurd to 


Mr. WILLIS. I do not remember any such statement as | provide election laws that are not half so good—— 
that: and I want to say that if Judge Fall or anybody else Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman from Ohio mistakes my ob 
said that, the language in this constitution is not susceptible | ject. I say that they have an excellent election law, but why 
of any such interpretation, and that power is not exclusive. was it, if the gentleman knows, that they did not hold the 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman | election of delegates and the adoption of the constitution under 
that there is nothing in the New Mexico constitution prohibit- | this excellent law? 
ing the legislature from legislating, but the powers of the cor- Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. I was not in Congress then 
poration commission are so fully and specifically defined that | The gentleman undoubtedly was and voted for the bill. Let 
the legislature has nothing left to legislate on. The constitu- | him explain it when he comes to make his speech. 
tion itself legislates. That is the trouble with that provision Mr. BOOHER. I do not know. 
in the constitution of New Mexico, and I want to corroborate Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me—— 
what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Booner] has said, that Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 
it was stated to this committee that it was the purpose of Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boonrer] 
that article in the New Mexico constitution, absolutely to de- | was in the last Congress when a joint resolution passed ap- 
prive the legislature of power to legislate with reference to | proving the New Mexico constitution by a unanimous vote. 
such corporations in that State. Mr. BOOHER. I thank the gentleman from Illinois. I 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed here, because | yoted for it then and I am going to vote for it now; but I 
I have occupied too much time already. Another point to which | want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that I propose to 
attention is called in the committee report is relative to the yote for an amendment that will enable the people of the State 
election laws of New Mexico. It is claimed that New Mexico | of New Mexico to amend their constitution. [Applause on the 
does not have any good election laws. I have taken pains to |} Democratic side. ] 
study the New Mexico election laws. They are not in every Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 
respect as I should like them. I do not think they are perfect. Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 
I do not think the election laws of any State are perfect, but I Mr. DYER. The gentleman, in answer to my question, says 
want to say that New Mexico has a fairly good election law. | that the people of New Mexico who came from Missouri were 
You will find it in the Laws of New Mexico of 1909 at page 285. | to be congratulated that they left the State. 


Briefly, here are some of the things you will find provided there. Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I did not mean it in an offensive way; I 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | meant it as a compliment. A 
Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman. Mr. DYER. The gentleman spoke of commending certain 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 15 min-| counties in New Mexico for being Republican. I want to say 

utes more. to him that Missouri is a Republican State and has been for 12 


Mr. WILLIS. The election laws of New Mexico provide for | years, and that we have a Republican governor, which is a great 
the secrecy of the ballot, for minority representation on the | deal better than the gentleman can say of his own State. 
election board, for public notice, by publication, not less than 10 | [Laughter.] 
days before the election, giving full notice of the object of the ELECTION LAWS. 
election; prohibiting anyone but the person voting, the election| Mr. WILLIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed this col- 
officers, and a challenger from each political party coming | loquy highly, but I am going to finish. I want to call attention 
within 80 feet of the polis on election day. to the election law that a majority of the committee, in its in- 
Providing for a fine or jail sentence, for misleading, directly | finite wisdom, has prepared. Look at it face to face. It is 
or indirectly, or bribing, or in any manner interfering with any | said that the election law of New Mexico is not sufficient, and 
voter. Providing that such ballots shall be folded so as not to | so the committee makes one. Now, look at it, on page 8 of this 
be seen, and so on. I will not weary you with them. | House joint resolution, and I just want to show how it is going 
Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? to work out. Beginning on line 1, page 8, this is provided by 
Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri. | the committee, and I do not say this at all offensively, ‘but I 
Mr. DYER. Is it not a fact that these election laws pro- | think the committee has made a tremendous mistake: 
posed for New Merico are similar to those now in force in the Said separate ballots shall be delivered only to the election officers 
State of Missouri? authori zed aoe i. oe — fet en a of the nares aes 
Mr. WILLIS. If that is true, I am much obliged to the gentle- | \idual voter at his request. ee a or ee ay 
man for the suggestion. : see this thing is loaded? . - ; 
Mr. DYER. I understand from the gentleman from Missouri iaconelp ee pense na tov to onptinas it Is aun 
(Mr. Booner] that that is a fact, and that New Mexico is made Men are to be given an opportunity to vote on this thing only 
up in great part of former Missourians, for which we are all when, as they go into the booths at the time of the general elec- 
thankfnl, and thankful that they did not go from Chicago to tion, they shall make a special personal request that they have 
New Mexico. [Laughter.] one of these ballots. Now, then, I appeal to the sense ‘of the 
Mr. WILLIS. Now, I want to say to my good old friend | membership of this House. You all know how men go into the 


from Missouri—— voting places. You know how they vote. How many men will 
Mr. BOOHER. I am not any older than you are. [Laughter.] | go in there and make that request? If there should happen to 
Mr. WILLIS. Well, then I will say to my good young friend | pe election judges who are corrupt and who want this thing to 
from Missouri that that is one of the highest recommendations | go in a certain way, do you not see how easily they could work 
the people of New Mexico could possibly have, that a large | that? They could suggest to a man, *‘Do you not want to vote 
part of them came away from Missouri. [Laughter.] on the constitutional amendments?” and to some other man 
Mr. BOOHER. I want to ask my friend if he will please they thought was not going to vote right they would hand out 
enlighten the House why it was that when the enabling act was | another ballot and let it go at that. But look at this further 
passed, and when these excelient election laws were in force, And shall be delivered by them only to the individual voter at his 
the enabling act did not permit the people to elect delegates request at the time he offers to vote at the said general election 
under that law? Now look at this further— 
Mr. WILLIS. I have not gone into that matter, and I do not And shall have the initials of two election officers of opposite political 
*xuow why. It was not my fault that I was not here; I tried | parties written by them upon the back thereof. 
hard to get here. However, I am not going into that. Why, gentlemen, if you wanted to make a plan—and [ 
Mr. BOOHER. The enabling act provided that the election | know the committee did not want to do any such thing—for 
should be held under a law that had been repealed by the Terri- | they are moved by as high a purpose in this as [ am or any 
torial Legislature of New Mexico, a law that provided that all | other man—if they wanted to make a plan whereby you would 
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allow an election officer to put his initials on the ballot, do 
not gentlemen recognize that there you have the best possible 
way open to injustice and corruption in the election? This 
does not say how the initials shall be put on. If the officer 
wants to know how a man votes, all he has to do is to put his 
initials on in a certain way—with a little period here or a 
comma there, and he could have that understanding with him- 
self, and there would be opened a way to perpetrate the 
grossest fraud under this provision. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if that provision which he has just been criti- 
cizing was not incorporated in this resolution upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Younc], a Republican 
member of the committee, and voted for solidly by the com- 
mittee, the gentleman himself included? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of a committee 
ought to know better than to make such a statement, in vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The chairman does know that that 
is a violation of the rules of the House, but it has been going 
on all through this debate, and the gentieman from Illinois has 
not objected until now. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman misunderstands the point. It is 
not the interruption, but it is the reference to divulging the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not misunderstand the point. 
All day long allusion has been made to what has taken place in 
the committee, and the gentleman from Illinois does not object 
to a statement of what went on there until now, when his 
friend is in a hole. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, Mr. Chairman, I decline to enter into a 
personal controversy that is so ridiculous as that suggested by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And I do not want to enter inte a 
personal controversy with a gentleman who is so insolent as to 
use language of that character. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 
The gentleman from Virginia, and he ought to know it, referred 
to the transactions of the committee in vivlation of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that to be the 
rule. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the | 


gentleman from Ohio has any desire to misrepresent the pur- 
pose of the committee in framing up this special ballot and pro- 
viding for its initialing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the gentleman 
that I desire to finish, and then the gentleman can get some 
time in his own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 


THE PEOPLE OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. WILLIS. I do not mean that in any discourteous sense, 
but I have gone on here long enongh. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it seems to me, in view of the things that I have 
discussed here, that this action ought to be had—that the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico ought to be admitted as a State, and ought 
to be admitted now without any further amendment or condi- 
tions. 

I warn gentlemen that if you are going to tie this thing up 
with amendments yeu will do again what we have been doing 
for 50 or 60 years, and the result will be these people will be 
kept out of the Union. I want New Mexico, with her splendid 
people, her magnificent resources, to come into the Union and 
to come ‘n now. 

I tell you the people of that Territory have a magnificent his- 
tory. Do not think of them as Mexicans, for they are not. 
They never were Mexicans. They were ruled for a hundred 
years directly from Spain, with no connection with Mexico, and 
then, when the Mexican Republic was established, there was 
only nominal contrel over the people of this Territory; and 
remember that in 1846—at any rate, at the time of the Mexi- 
can War—whken Gen. Kearny went down into that country he 
carried a sword in one hand, he carried his commission as 
governor in the other, and in his mouth a promise to the people 
of that Territory that they should come into this great Ameri- 
can Union. The people of New Mexico are part of our national 
life. In the great Civil War, when the men of the North and 
the men of the South were struggling and fighting as men never 
struggled and fought before, New Mexico contributed of the 
best of her bieod te both sides of that conflict—— 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. And the Spanish-American 
War. 

Mr. WILLIS. And in the Spanish-American War, as my 
friend from Oklahoma suggests, there were no braver men who 
shouldered their muskets and marched away to that war in 
1898 than the boys who came from New Mexico. 


In the great Civil War, I want men te remember, in the 
great army that wore the gray and which fought so magnifi- 
cently, an army that was exemplified by the splendid 18,900 
who went charging up the hillside yonder at Gettysburg, there 
were men from New Mexico; and in the lines of blue that 
met and repulsed the charge, not only at Gettysburg, but 
on many other battle fields, there were men from New 
Mexico. They are part of our national life, and they oveht 
to be a part of this great Nation. They ought to be part 
of it now. I say nothing unkind of Arizona. I believe the 
people of Arizona, while they have a constitution that may not 
be entirely satisfactory to you or to me, ought to be in the 
American Union; but there is one thing that to me seems to be 
so subversive of the American principle of the independence 
of the judiciary that I should not be willing to admit that Siate 
with that provision in its constitution. This minority report 
provides that the people of the Territory of Arizona shall voie 
on the question of the recall of judges and shall not come in 
until that is stricken out of the constitution, and I say that 
knowing that the day after, if they want to do so, as a State 
of this American Union, they have a right to put that clause 
back into their constitution. 

I am in favor, Mr. Chairman, of bringing in those two States, 
I am in favor of bringing them in now. I am in favor of put- 
ting two more stars yonder in that flag, and it is a great flag. 

Your flag and my flag, O how much it holds; 

Your land and my land, safe beneath its folds; 

Your heart and my heart beats quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the red, the blue, and white. 
The one flag. the great flag, the flag for me and you; 
Glorified, all else beside, the red, the white, and blue. 

Put two more stars in that flag by admitting New Mexico and 
Arizona into this splendid galaxy of Commonwealths. [Loud 
applause. j 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANprrson]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
take the time of the House to discuss this bill were it not for 
the fact that the principles involved are fundamental, and that 
the passage or defeat of the bill involves the preservation or 
denial of natural rights which are inherent in the citizen and 
form a large part of the very foundation and structure of free 
government. 

At the very outset, let me say that any discussion of the pro- 
visions of either the constitution of New Mexico or Arizona is 
beside the question, for while it must be admitted that Congress 
of the United States has the power to admit these Territories 
to the Union or to refuse to admit them, it is not necessary 
that Congress should give any reason for its refusal to admit 
them, should it so determine. 

I believe that both should be admitted to the Union if the con- 
ditions, environments, and civilization that exists in each rea- 
sonably conduces to the conclusion that the inhabitants thereof 
are capable of self-government. 

No question has been raised or can be raised upon that propo- 
sition, and, conceding the capacity of the citizens of these Ter- 
ritories for self-government, the conclusion seems to me Leces- 
sarily to follow that they should be permitted to adopt and 
establish constitutions in conformity with the judgment of the 
composite citizenship. 

Such constitutions must necessarily conform to the conditions, 
institutions, and stage of civilization which are best known and 
appreciated by the citizens of the Territories themselves. 

But certain objections to specific provisions in these constitu- 
tions have been made the basis of the opposition to the admis- 
sion of one or the other of these Territories to the Union, and 
inasmuch as these issues have been raised and are the basis 
upon which the admission of the Territories is to be determined 
under the pending bill, it is proper to discuss these objections in 
their relation to government. 

The opposition to the admission of Arizona as a State cen- 
ters upon the proposition that the provisions of the proposed 
constitution of Arizona contained in articles 4 and 8 and pro- 
viding for the initiative, referendum, and recall are in violation 
of section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of government.” 

The provisions of articles 4 and 8 of the constitution of Ari- 
zona provide for three distinct reservations of power to the 
people of that State: 

First, the right to initiate or propose legislation upon a peti- 
tion of 10 per cent of the voters, and amendments to the con- 
stitution wpon petition of 15 per cent of the voters. 

Second, the right to require that laws passed by the legis- 
lature, except emergency measures, shall be referred to the peo- 
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ple for approval or rejection upon the petition of 5 per cent of 
‘yrhird, the right to require that the question of the recall of 
an elective official shall be referred to the people upon the peti- 
tion of 25 per cent of the legal voters. . 

The proposec provisions constitute the foundation upon which 
will be erected a system of popular government which is in all 
essential particulars identical with what is popularly known as 
the Oregon system. This system provides not only for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, but provides as well for the 
issuance of books or pamphlets containing the text of all pro- 
posed laws and amendments to the constitution and the argu- 
ments for and against them. It also provides adequate legis- 
lation for the secret ballot and the registration of voters, and 
to prevent corrupt practices in the use of money or patronage 
in elections. 

It must be conceded that if the provisions of the Arizona 
constitution just referred to are violative of the Constitution of 
the United States, that the same provisions contained in the 
fundamental law of Oregon, Arkansas, Washington, South Da- 
kota, and other States are likewise in violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

The supreme courts of Oregon and South Dakota have held 
that the provisions for the initiative and referendum do not 
violate section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution. In addition, 
the Congress of the United States has, in effect at least, recog- 
nized the validity of these provisions by admitting Oklahoma 
into the Union, the constitution of that State providing for the 
initiative and referendum at the time of its admission. 

The proposition advanced by the opposition is in effect tanta- 
mount to the charge that the provisions for the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall are incompatible with the institutions of a 
republican form of government. 

I shall restrict what I have to say upon the subject to an 
effort to demonstrate that the provisions referred to are in 
complete harmony with a republican form of government as 
conformed to the history, development, and evolution of our 


industrial and political institutions, and that in addition they | 


offer the only practical and reasonable safeguard of the inher- 
ent and natural right of the people to govern themselves and 
provide the only remedy against a system of domination of 
political parties by selfish interests, acting through a political 
boss, which has almost annihilated and abrogated the power of 
the people to make effective the composite will of the majority. 

Since the very beginning of history there has existed in the 
polities of government a reactionary force and a progressive 
force. The reactionary force has always claimed and sought 
to assert the autocratic assumption and usurpation by the few 
of the power and authority of government. The progressive 
force has tended toward a lodgement of political power finding 
expression in the purpose and will of the people. 

Progress has been the result of long-continued protest by the 
people against the usurpation by the few of governmental 
power. There never has been and never will be any progress 
which does not have its inception in the common people. His- 
tory confirms the belief that progress is effected only where the 
specific reform has come from and received the warrant of the 
mandate of the people, and this regardless of what is claimed to 
be the leadership of the period. 

The old feudal barons never left their castles on the summit 
of some high mountain peak to come down in the valleys and 


lift the people out of the bondage of slavery, but the people | 


with the heart throb of liberty in their breasts climbed the 
mountain heights and bore down the feudal walls to wrest from 
the mailed hands of the oppressor the priceless boon of human 
freedom. 

In the very beginning of society political power and leader- 
ship was established by the force of superior physical strength. 
Men submitted to the power of superior strength, but did not 
concede its authority. 

But from time to time, as the chains of reaction bore back- 
ward too heavily, they revolted against the established forms 
of government and leadership and established a new system of 
varying degree less despotic than the old, 

As society became more complicated and as the people be- 
came more enlightened, as they slowly progressed against the 
reactionary force and tendency of despotic leadership, it be- 
came necessary to find some more potent warrant for the as- 
sumption of governmental power than the mere authority of 
superior strength. 

The reactionary force met this condition with a new theory. 
Basing its foundation upon alleged divine authority, it gave 
birth to the claim of divine right of kings and the right of suc- 
mn and the theory that political power was a God-given 








It was to escape this dogmatic assumption and claim of au- 
thority that our forefathers turned their faces to the west and 
came across the seemingly boundless deep to the unknown con- 
tinent of the west and established through the revolution a 
new nation, founded upon the principle that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

In connection with the doctrine of the consent of the gov- 
erned, Prof. Lester Ward says: 

It is no longer the consent, but the positively known 
governed from which government now derives its power. 

I call your particular attention to this statement because it 
measures with extreme accuracy the difference between the con- 
ditions and environment of the period immediately following 
the Revolution and those of the present, and because it spans 
exactly the progress and evolution of our political and indus- 
trial institutions, 

The doctrine of the consent of the governed is distinctly 
Hamiltonian. It conforms perfectly with that period in our 
national history when the balance between success and failure 
of the republican form of government was extremely delicate, 
when our people and our institutions were only by a generation 
removed from tyranny and despotism of monarchical and aris- 
tocratic forms of government. It is in complete harmony with 
the system of delegated government. It harmonizes perfectly 
with that period of our history when the sending of a letter 
was a matter of considerable concern and no small expense, 
when communication was by word of mouth or by letter of 
hand, when transportation was by stage coach, when a journey 
from Philadelphia to New York was a matter of days, when the 
whole population of the colonies scattered along the entire At- 
lantie coast was less than the present population of my native 
State of Minnesota. The art of printing was in its infancy and 
the newspaper a luxury. Education was the peculiar privilege 
of the well to do. 

By the same analogy and logic it is entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit, conditions, and environment of the present day, 
when railroad, telegraph, and telephone have annihilated time 
and space, when news of to-day of Tokyo, Paris, London, New 
York, and San Francisco will be upon every man’s breakfast 
table to-morrow, when education has reached a high stage of 
development, when 90 persons out of every 100 are able to read 
and write. 

Interpreted in the light of the development of the boss system 
of government and the present stage of civilization and devel- 
opment of our industrial institutions, government by consent of 
the governed in the place of government by participation of 
the governed is bad government. It means, as it did 135 years 
ago, delegated government. It means remoteness of respon- 
sibility to the people and consequently lack of accountability to 
| the composite citizen. 
| And above all, it means the lack of this participation in gov- 
|} ernment by the people which is the only means of attaining 
the best that is possible of attainment in free government. 
| Under this system the politician or party boss, who is always 
| alert in the service of his master, the special interest—the cam- 
| paign contributor, and the special interest itself—dominates 
| and directs political activity. It gives to the legislator an irrev- 
ocable power of attorney during his term to establish the rules 
and laws by which the composite citizen must regulate his con- 
duct, and this without any right on the part of the citizen to 
| approve or reject his action. 

It permits the executive to exercise a corrupt and unfaithful 
judgment in the administration of the law, while it subjects the 
judiciary to the charge, justly or unjustly, of domination and 
influence of special and privileged classes, 

It widens the breach between classes and tends toward a 
lack of sympathy and understanding between them by setting 
the rights of one class in opposition to the special privileges 
of the others. 

On the other hand, popular government is the necessary se- 
quence of the development and evolution of the citizen and of 
our institutions. It is a government by the people for the peo- 
ple, not by consent, but by participation. 

Under this system of popular government the corrupt use 
of money is minimized, the political boss practically eliminated, 
and the accountability of the official to the individual or the 
special interests is removed. Organization is effected for the 
purpose of advocacy of principle and the advancement of the 
general welfare. 

The claim that the proposed constitution of Arizona, enlarg- 
ing popular government as it does by the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, is violative of the provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which declares that “the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government” has 
no real foundation in fact. 
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Not only is the popular government proposed in the Arizona 
constitution absolutely it, harmony with the spirit of a “ repub- 
lican form of government,” but the provisions in the American 
Constitution which provide that the General Government shail 
guarantee to the States a republican form of government was 
not intended as a limitation upon the power of the people to 
develop along lines of free government, but was intended to 
insure against a relapse from free government and as a guar- 
anty against the development of systems and conditions de- 
signed to abridge the right of the people to govern themselves. 

The motive which moved the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States and of the several colonies to depart from 
the custom of their fathers and to establish a written and per- 
menent Constitution was not the fear that the people would 
become incapable of self-government, but, on the contrary, it 
was the feor that systems and devices would be evolved whereby 
the composite will of the people would be thwarted and the 
very machinery provided to make certain the ascertainment 
of the will of the majority should be so perverted as to estab- 
lish as the law the will of the few in the place of the purpose 
of the many. 

The very language of the constitutional provisions of the 
origins] States established absolutely the purpose of the people 
to reserve to themselves the absolute right of government. 

A proposed constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was rejected by its people because it failed to include the 
reservation of the right of self-government. 

Subsequently, in 1780, a constitution was adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ratified by the direct vote of 
the people at town meetings. which provided: 

The people of the Commonwealth have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent State, 
and do, and forever shall, exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right which is not, or may not hereafter be, by them 
capreeny. delegated to the United States of America in Congress 
Ssembieqd, 

A Virginia bill of rights of 1776 declared “that all power is 
vested in and consequently derived from the people.” 

Similar provisions are to be found in the bills of rights in 
practically every State in the Union. 

The test of whether a government is republican in form or 
not is, in the final analysis, determined by the recognition or 
failure to recognize the people as the source of political power 
and provide adequate and appropriate machinery whereby they 
may direct and participate in the making of the rules and laws 
under which they are to live. 

Mr. Madison describes a republican form of government as 
one— 
which derives all its powers, directly or ee from the great body 
of the people, and is administered by persons holding their offices, dur- 
ing pleasure, for a limited period or during good behavior. 

It will hardly be contended that the initiative, referendum, 
and recall will not provide adequate means for the ascertain- 
ment of the will of the majority or that it fails in recognition 
of the people as the source of political power. 

That the fear of the forefathers that systems would be de- 
vised whereby the machinery of government for ascertaining 
and carrying out the composite will of the people would be 
subverted has proven to be a well-grounded fear is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the experience in this country, under the sys- 
tem of delegated government which prevails in most of our 
States, ° 

Under the system of delegated government the official is re- 
sponsible only to the party boss, and through him to the selfish 
interests which he serves. Under this system the special in- 
terests, campaign contributor, and party boss, under the guise 
of organization, dominate political action, while under the 
popular government the responsibility of the official is directly 
to the composite citizen. Organization under popular govern- 
ment is the coming together of those seeking the several welfare 
and the advocacy of principle. 

This system secures equality of opportunity and of political 
rights. It establishes the composite citizen as the master, to 
whom alone the public servant is accountable. 

Now, reduced to the last analysis the object and purpose of 
government, and this is of course axiomatic, is to accomplish 
the greatest good for the greatest number or, perhaps more 
accurately, to preserve the common welfare. 

Hence the efficiency and excellence of a government must be 
determined first by the agencies, instrumentalities, and facilities 
which it offers for developing the interest of and affording the 
opportunity for direct participation by the people, as this alone 
insures genera! welfare as the goal of political and govern- 
mental! activities. 

Second, the adequacy and directness of the machinery pro- 
vided for determining the will and purpose of the people, and, 
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finally, the sufficiency of the guaranty that these desires thus 
ascertained will be carried into effect by those in authority. 

To my mind no system has ever been devised which so nearly 
approximates the ideal of efficiency and excellence that I have 
just referred to as does the Oregon system, providing as it 
does a special method by which the laws proposed, and the 
arguments for and against them, are placed in the hands of 
the voters before the election in the shape of a book or pamphlet, 
thereby affording them the information upon which an intelli- 
geut opinion can be formed, and providing a simple and direct 
method by which the composite judgment of the voters upon 
measures and principles can be ascertained, at the same time 
providing a guaranty in the recall that the will and purpose 
thus ascertained will be carried into effect. 

It is, of course, essential in the administration of these 
features that they be accompanied by adequate election and 
registration laws and by eflicient legislation to prevent corrupt 
practices, as is accomplished under the Oregon system. ‘This 
system does away with all graft and boss rule. It fixes a direct 
responsibility for the laws upon the people who are to live 
under them. It tends to discourage controversy because of its 
known results in establishing the laws by a clear and uncor- 
rupted majority. 

Now, it will be claimed, as it always has been by those who 
advocate boss rule, that the people are not competent to legis- 
late directly. 

If this is the fact, which I would not for one moment concede, 
it is not a very pleasing commentary upon the educational 
efficiency of more than 100 years of boss, delegate, and conven- 
tion rule, but, on the contrary, proves that government by the 
boss or delegate system under guise of organization is a failure 
as an educator in public affairs. 

It points conclusively to our inability te make progress in 
government under that system, and of the necessity of adopting 
some other and more direct system which will bring the people 
into closer relations with public affairs, and into a more inti- 
mate acquaintance and sympathy with the needs and require- 
ments of the many. 

The initiative and referendum conduces to this understanding 
and mutual forbearance by promoting a familiarity with meas- 
ures, principles, and conditions by guaranteeing an equality of 
political opportunity and political rights and by providing : 
swift and sure remedy for official infidelity and malfeasance. 

While many accept the initiative and referendum as a logical 
sequence of government by the people, some hesitate to accept 
the recall, especially as applied to the judiciary. 

I yield to no one in my respect for individuals who compose 
the judiciary, but I contend that the recall is no more in- 
tended for the just and upright judge than the law against 
theft is intended for the just and honest citizen. There is just 
as much reason and the same foundation for the one law as 
for the other. 

One argument advanced against the recall of the judiciary 
is the claim that it will destroy the fearlessness of judges. 
This is a tacit admission that independence is not necessary in 
other officials. The absurdity of this distinction is at once 
apparent. The judge no more has the several and material 
welfare of the people in his keeping than has the legislator. 
The reductio ad absurdum is reached when it is declared that 
the recall destroys the independence of an official and hence 
ought not to apply to the judicial office, leaving it to be im- 
plied that no harm can come from destroying the independence 
of other officials. In fact, it does not destroy the fearlessness or 
independence of any official. A judge who decides a case be- 
cause he feels that he is not accountable to anyone is not 
fearless. The fearless judge is one who acts only from a re- 
gard to duty. The absolute and unaccountable power is thie 
immemorial refuge of him who is afraid. A responsible power 
can only be properly wielded by him who knows no fear 
save the fear that he may fail in the performance of duty. 

Again, as courts deal more and more with political ques- 
tions, making and unmaking laws, their function becomes 
political. While they act through the medium of the court, the 
making or unmaking of law is nevertheless a legislative func- 
tien, and should be just as much subject to final control by the 
people as though they legislated through the medium of the 
legislature. 

Fundamentally there can be no place im free government for 
an absolute and irresponsible power. To transfer such a power 
from the throne to the bench makes a travesty of the sacrifice 
the effort for free government has cost. Free government in 
the last analysis admits of no power anywhere above the 
people, not responsible to the people. 

I hold that the tenure of office of a public servant is a matter 
of but little importance viewed from the standpoint of the 
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inability of the Government to do without his services. I hold 


’s tenure of office as an individual is necessary to 
the life of the Republie, but viewed from the standpoint of the 
inability ef the people to remove that publie servant, if his 
service be unfaithfu!, by some direct and efficient method, it 
beeomes of the highest importance. 

I believe that the lack of a reasonable and efficient method 
of machinery for removing the corrupt or inefficient public 
official, presents a much more serious danger than is pre- 
sented by the possibility that the people might, in a moment of 
passion and unreason, unjustly recall the officer. 

There is every reason why we should remove the judiciary 
from any possible domination of or responsibility to the special 
interest. There is no reason why the judiciary should not be 
responsive to the progress and evolution of the composite 
citizen. 

I desire here to say just a word for the benefit of those who 
pretend to find in these measures the vain visionings and in- 
sane workings of diseased and disordered minds, who profess 
to believe that their adoption by the States of the Union will 
lead at once to the ruin of our republican institutions and ulti- 
mate political chaos. 

These measures are not novelties. The initiative and refer- 
endum were adopted in Switzerland in 1874, after a long con- 
flict covering a period of 60 years between reactionary forces 
contending for a centralized government and the people con- 
tending for the power of self-government. These measures 
have been in use in Switzerland for more than 35 years. To- 
day the Government of Switzerland is acknowledged to be the 
least corrupt and its people the most tranquil in the world. 

Eight States have adopted the initiative and referendum; 
more than 20 are committed to their adoption. More than 100 
cities in the United States have adopted the recall in connec- 
tion with the commission form of government. 

I commend the following statement of Numa Droz, an emi- 
nent conservative Swiss writer, to those who pretend to fear 
that the initiative and referendum will result in anarchy: 

It may be affirmed that on the whole the Swiss people have used 
their new ers with moderation. The optional referendum has often 
hindered, but it has never destroyed; it is not within its scope to do 
so. It is an instrument of conservation, not of demolition. It acts as 
a restraint on the authorities; it obliges them to govern with caution; 


but it does not make government impossible, for it is not in its power 
te disorganize the State. 


The further development of popular government is but the 
logical sequence of the operation of the forces of free govern- 
ment itself. 

Our fathers could not agree to the people voting directly for 
President, and made provision in the Constitution for an indi- 
rect method. This method provided that the people should 
elect presidential electors, who in turn should elect a Presi- 
dent. This violated a natural law—the law that free gevern- 
ment is destined to be popular government. The people soon 
began to hold conventions and nominate a candidate for Presi- 
dent and to vote for him, until to-day, while the elector is re- 
tained, he simply executes the will of the voters, and so 
automatie has this become that the voter often does not even 


know who the elector is. In fact, in the State which I have the | 


honor, in part, to represent we have gone so far as to provide 
by law that a mark placed after the name of the candidate for 
President carries with it the vote for all the electors. 

Obedient to the same law of development, the day is not far 
distant when the people will provide means through a presi- 


dential preference law for direct expression of their choice for | 


party candidates, and thus themselves practically nominate 
their candidates for President. In fact, some States already 


have this law im force. Its general adoption is inevitable, for | 


it is repugnant to the spirit of free government that a man 
should, through the power of patronage or appointment, dictate 
who his successor should be or force his own renomination. 


The strength of the demand for popular election of United | 


States Senators is but another illustration of the trend to popu- 
lar government. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall are but sequential 
steps in the evolution of free government, for a government of 
the people must of necessity be a government by the people. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SrepMan]. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman, I can make no statement of 
facts to which attention has not already been directed during 
the diseussion of this resolution. The law with reference thereto 
is plain, direct, and wnchallenged. My strong conviction that 
both the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona are entitled to 
be admitted to the Union as States upon the terms proposed in 

report of the majority of the committee, and not the neces- 


for any such advocacy, alone prompts me to address the 
ouse, 
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| New Mexice to adopt constitutions, to frame State g 





It has never been questioned that the territory emb: ad 
within the limits of New Mexico and Arizona, and, in fact, all 
territory acquired by the United States, could be admitted ) 
the Union only upon the condition of com with the } 
visions of the Constitution of the United States and the ord 
nance of 1787. And it is equally true that the people of a 
State have a right to change their fundamental laws to suit 
their conditions and to make them conform to what they dee! 
best for their interests, prosperity, and happiness, | vided a 
republican form of government is maintained. The majority 
of the Committee on Territories has reported favo to 


the admission of both New Mexico and Arizona, with a pro 
viso as to Arizona that article 8, which embraces the feature 
including the recall of judges, shall be resubmitted to a vot 

of its people; and, as to New Mexico, that article 19, which, 
in the opinion of the committee and in my opinion, makes it 
exceedingly difficult to amend its constitution, and almost im 
possible to do so, shall be resubmitted to a vote of the people 
of New Mexico. 

I speak by authority of no one, but after having heard the 
report of the majority of the committee read and having listened 
to the discussion which has taken place in reference to this 
resolution, I venture the opinion that the recommendation that 
article 8 be resubmitted to the people of Arizona is because 
of the fact that the people of that Territory are anxious 
to avoid any further delay as to their entrance into the Union 
and because of the well-known views of President Taft as to 
the recall of judges and doubt as to what his attitude may be 

No further reason need be sought for the resubmission of 
article 19 to the people of New Mexico than one founded 
upon the dictates of humanity. It gives those people the oppor- 
tunity to change in fundamental respects a constitution which, 
though republican in form, has the brand of the trusts stamped 
upon the instrument as distinctly as has the Texas pony that 
of its owner upon its body. 

The minority of the committee recommend without qualifica- 
tion and unconditionally the admission of New Mexico, and 
they recommend the admission of Arizona upon the condition 
that article 8 be resubmitted to a vote of the people, and 
that it shall be so construed as to exclude judges from the 
recall feature, and that the people of Arizona shall consent to 
that construction by their vote. The resubmissien to a vote of 
article 19 is an event which should be hailed with delight by 
the people of New Mexico. It is sincerely to be hoped that they 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to be rid of a feature 
in their constitution which must necessarily in the future hifider 
their advancement and retard their prosperity and happiness. 
The student of the histories of republics will search in vain 
for an article in the constitution of any one of them n 
calculated to excite suspicion and distrust. In fact, he will 
find nothing like it. It can serve no good purpose. It shonld 
be destroyed by the vote of the people of New Mexico, who 
might with propriety preserve a copy of it in a museum to be 
shown to their youth in the years to come as something to be 
shunned by a people living under a republican form of Go, 
ment who wish to enjoy its privileges and blessings. 

Neither the Constitution of the United States nor any act of 
Congress made it necessary that legislation be enacted which 
should authorize the people of the two Territories to apply for 
admission to the Union. Many States have been admitted with 
out enabling acts. The method of procedure was left by Con 
gress to them and the requisite initial steps adopted and per 
fected by them. By authority given by section 3, Article LV, of 
the Constitution, the question of admission of a State to th: 
Union is left to the discretion of Congress, and by virtue 
that power the act to enable the Territories of Arizona 


ore 
i 


al dl 

govern 
ments, and to apply for admission into the Union was passed 
by the Sixty-first Congress and approved by President Taft on 


the 20th of June, 1910. The constitution of New Mexico was 


adopted on the 21st of January, 1911 
| 


The constitution of Arizona was adopted on the 7th day of 
February, 1911. Both are republican in form. The enabling 
act made as a prerequisite to admission as States that the « 
stitutions of these Territories should be republican in for 
and that they should make no distinction on account of ra: 
color as to civil or political rights, and that they should not | 


repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, nor to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. The ! 
ments of and limitations upon each Territory are the san A 


to apply for admission, inasmuch as Congress has seen fit to 
pass the enabling act of June 20, 1910, beyond al! doubt that 
act will be fully considered in every respect. The constitution 
of New Mexico is republican in form, but it has features which 
do not accord with the sentiments of those who wish to enjoy 
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the blessings of free men and also who realize the supreme im- 
portance of education to a free people. I shall.notice these 
objectionable features before I conclude. 

It is urged against the admission of Arizona into the Union, 
not that its territory is insufficient, not that its population is 
not large enough, not that its people are not loyal and true, not 
that it has not fulfilled every requirement of the enabling act, 
not for any reason, only save and except that it violates the 
Constitution of the United States, Article IV, section 4, in that 
there is embraced in its constitution the system of the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall. 

This objection can be sustained neither by reason nor author- 
ity. Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government.” 

It was repeatedly asked here when this discussion first com- 
menced, What is a legal definition of a republican form of 
government? There is no definition given of a republican form 
of government in our National Constitution, but it is defined 
elsewhere by authority so high and in terms so plain and sim- 
ple that no one can misunderstand. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an opinion rendered in Second Dallas, page 
419, which you will find reported there, thus defines it: 


One so constructed in principle that the supreme power resides in 
the body of the people. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Oregon says: 


A republican form of government is administered by representatives 
chosen or appointed by the people or by their authority. 


In another opinion rendered by the same court will be found 
these words: 


Under a republican form of government representatives are respon- 
sible to the will of the people, and the closer the power to enact laws 
and control officials lies with the people the more certain it is repub- 
lican in form and principle. 


With these definitions as a guide, a close and impartial scru- 
tiny of the constitution of Arizona will show not only that it 
violates neither Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the 
United States nor any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States in any respect. And I go further and say that a 
system of government embodying the features of the initiative 
and referendum is vitalized in its very life, and that the prin- 
ciple for which that system stands—that all power is vested in 
and derived from the people—is made more enduring and se- 
cure. 

The features of the constitution of Arizona which are objec- 
tiorfable to some will be found in articles 4 and 8, which, by 
permission, will be printed with my remarks. 


ARTICLE 4.—LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
1. INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


Sec. 1. (1) The legislative authority of the State shall be vested in 
a legislature, consisting of a senate and a house of representatives, but 
the people reserve the power to propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution and to enact or reject such laws and amendments at the 
polls, independently of the legislature, and they also reserve, for use at 
their own option, the power to approve or reject at the polls any act 
or item, section, or part of any act of the legislature. 

(2) The first of these reserved powers is the initiative. Under this 
power 10 per cent of the qualified electors shall have the right to pro- 
pose any measure, and 15 per cent shall have the right to propose any 
amendment to the constitution. 

(3) The second of these reserved powers is the referendum. Under 
this power the legislature, or 5 | cent of the qualified electors, may 
order the submission to the people at the polls of a measure or item, 
section, or part of any measure enacted by the legislature, except laws 
immediately necessary for the preservation of the public peace, health 
or safety, or for the pet and maintenance of the departments of 
the State government and State institutions; but to allow opportunity 
for referendum petitions, no act passed by the legislature shall be 
operative for 90 days after the close of the session of the legislature 
——- such measure, except such as require earlier operation to pre- 
serve the public peace, health, or safety, or to provide appropriations 
for the support and maintenance of the departments of Bate and of 
State institutions: Provided, That no such emergency measure shal! be 
considered passed by the legislature unless it shall state in a separate 
section why it is necessary that it shall become immediately operative, 
and shall be aporeves by the affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
members elected to each house of the legislature, taken by roll call 
of ayes and nays, and also approved by the governor; and should such 
measure be vetoed by the governor, it shall not become a law unless it 
shall be approved by the votes of three-fourths of the members elected 
to each house of the legislature, taken by roll call of ayes and nays. 

(® All petitions submitted under the wer of the initiative shall 
be known as initiative petitions, and shall filed with the secretary of 
state not less than four months preceding the date of the election at 
which the measures so pro are to be voted we. All petitions sub- 
mitted under the power of the referendum shall be known as referen- 
dum petitions, and shall be filed with the secre of state not more 
than ange after the final adjournment of the session of the legislature 
which sh have passed the measure to which the referendum is ap- 
plied. The filing of a referendum petition against any item, section, 
or part of any measure shall not prevent the remainder of such measure 


from becoming operative. 

() measure of amendment to the constitution under 
the tia and any measure to which the referen is applied, 
shall be referred to a vote of the qualified electors, and shall become 


law when approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon and upon 
preckieenlgl Ut tag Geeedean aul uct qtberwinn ” 


(6) The veto power of the governor shall not extend to initiative 
or referendum measures approved by a poem of the qualified electors. 

(7) The whole number of votes cast for all candidates for governor 
at the general election last preceding the filing of any initiative or 
referendum petition on a State or county measure shall be the basis 
on which the number of qualified electors required to sign such petition 
shal! be computed. 

(8) The powers of the initiative and the referendum are hereby 
further reserved to the qualified electors of every incorporated city, 
town, and county as to all local, city, town, or county matters on which 
such incorporated cities, towns, and counties are or shall be empowered 
by general laws to legislate. Such incorporated cities, towns, and coun- 
ties may prescribe the manner of exercising said power within the re- 
strictions of general laws. Under the power of the initiative 15 per 
cent of the qualified electors may propose measures on such local, city, 
town, or county matters, and 10 per cent of the electors may propose 
the referendum on legislation enacted within and by such city, town, or 
county. Until provided by general law, said cities and towns may pre- 
scribe the basis on which said percentages shall be computed. 

(9) Every initiative or referendum petition shall be addressed to the 
secretary of state in the case of petitions for or on State measures, and 
to the clerk of the board of supervisors, city clerk, or corresponding 
officer in the case of petitions for or on county, city, or town measures; 
and shall contain the declaration of each petitioner, for himself, that 
he is a qualified elector of the State (and in the case of petitions for or 
on city, town, or county measures, of the city, town, or county affected), 
his post-office address, the street and number, if any, of his residence. 
and the date on which he signed such petition. Each sheet containing 
petitioners’ signatures shall be attached to a full and correct copy of 
the title and text of the measure so proposed to be initiated or referred 
to the people, and every sheet of every such petition containing signa- 
tures shall be verified by the affidavit of the person who circulated said 
sheet or petition, setting forth that each of the names on said sheet was 
signed in the presence of the affiant, and that in the belief of the affiant 
each signer was a qualified elector of the State, or in the case of a city, 
town, or county measure, of the city, town, or county affected by the 
measure so proposed to be initiated or referred to the people. 

(10) When any initiative or referendum ean or any measure re- 
ferred to the people by the legislature shall filed, in accordance with 
this section, with the secretary of state, he shall cause to be printed on 
the official ballot of the next regular general election the title and num- 
ber of said measure, together with the words “ Yes” and “ No” in such 
manner that the electors may express at the polls their approval or dis- 
approval of the measure. 

(11) The text of all measures to be submitted shall be published as 
proposed amendments to the constitution are published, and in submit- 
ting such measures and proposed amendments the secretary of state 
and all other officers shall be guided by the general law until legislation 
shall be especially provided therefor. 

(12) If two or more conflicting measures or amendments to the con- 
stitution shall be approved by the people at the same election, the meas- 
ure or amendment receiving the greatest number of affirmative votes 
shall prevail in all particulars as to which there is a conflict. 

(13) It shall be the duty of the secretary of state, in the presence 
of the governor and the chief justice of the supreme court, to canvass 
the votes for and ageinst each such measure or proposed amendment to the 
constitution within 30 days after the election, and upon the completion 
of the canvass the governor shall forthwith issue a proclamation giving 
the whole number of votes cast for and against each measure or pro- 
posed amendment, and declaring such measures or amendments as are 
approved by a majority of those voting thereon to be law. 

(14) This section shall not be construed to deprive the legislature 
of the right to enact any measure. 

(15) This section of the constitution shall be, in all respects, self- 
executing. 

Src. 2. The legislature shall provide a penalty for any willful viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the preceding section. 

* . * . * a s 


ARTICLE 8.—REMOVAL FROM OFFICE. 
1. RECALL OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


Srecrion 1. Every public officer in the State of Arizona holding an 
elective office, either by election or appointment, is subject to recall 
from such office by the qualified electors of the electoral district from 
which candidates are elected to such office. Such electoral district may 
include the whole State. Such number of said electors as shall equal 
25 per cent of the number of votes cast at the last preceding general 


election for all of the candidates for the office held Ls such officer may 
by — which shall be known as a recall petition, demand his 
recall. 


Sec. 2. Every recall petition must contain a general statement in not 
more than 200 words of the grounds of such demand, and must be filed 
in the office in which petitions for nominations to the office held by the 
incumbent are required to be filed. The signatures to such recall peti- 
tion need not all be on one sheet of paper, but each signer must add to 
his signature the date of his signing said petition and his place of r 
dence, giving his street and number, if any, should he reside in a town 
or city. One of the signers of each sheet of such petition, or the person 
circulating such sheet, must make and subscribe an oath on said sheet 
that the signatures thereon are genuine. 

Sec. 3. If said officer shall offer his resignation, it shall be accepted, 
and the wee shall be filled as may be provided by law. If he shall 
not resi within five days after a recall petition is filed, a special elec- 
tion shall be ordered to be held, not less than 20 nor more than 30 days 
after such order, to determine whether such officer shall be recalled. (n 
the ballots at said election shall be printed the reasons, as set forth in 
the petition, for demanding his recall, and, in not more than 200 words, 
the officer’s justification of his course in office. He shall continue to per 
form the duties of his office until the result of said election shall have 
been officially declared. 

Sec. 4. Unless he otherwise request, in writing, his name shall be 
placed as a candidate on the official ballot without nomination. Other 
candidates for the office may be nominated to be voted for at said elec- 
tion. The candidate who shall receive the highest number of votes shall 
be declared elected for the remainder of the term. Unless the incumbent 
receive the highest number of votes, he shall be deemed to be removed 
from office, u qualification of his successor. In the event that his 
successor shall not qualify within five days after the result of said elec- 
tion shall have been declared, the said office shall be vacant, and may be 
filled as provided by law. 

Sec. 5. No recall petition shall be circulated against any officer until 
he shall have held office for a period of six months, except that it 
may be filed mst a member of legislature at any time after five 
days from the ng of the first session after his election, After one 
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election further recall ion shall be filed inst 

Ut petites during the term for which was elected, unless. peti 

tioners signing such petition shall first pay into the public treasury which 
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provisions of ‘ipiic treasury of the reasonable special ‘election campaign 
expenses of such officer. 

When the people of Arizona adopted a constitution embracing 
the features of the initiative and referendum they reserved to 
themselves powers which have belonged to the people of this 
country from the day that the Republic was formed. They dis- 
covered no new doctrine. They simply reserved in a written 
constitution powers which had been recognized and asserted 
from colonial days. Many States have adopted constitutions 
with the initiative and referendum, and their representatives 
have been admitted to Congress without dispute. What penal- 
ties shall those splendid Commonwealths pay for adopting con- 
stitutions which recognize the sovereignty of the people instead 
of the sovereignty of money? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Who will say that a system is wrong which makes its 
representatives responsible to the will of the people and forces 


them to pass laws demanded by their wants and necessities, and 


if the representative refuses so to do, gives the opportunity to 


redress the wrongs of omission and commission? Shall the | 


great truths written in the Constitution of the United States, 
in the Declaration of Independence, in the bills of rights of 
many of the sovereign States, be trampled under foot and for- 
gotten and the dicta of corporate power substituted therefor? 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the people of Arizona adopted the features of the initi- 
ative and referendum they made plutocracy impossible within 
the borders of that Territory so long as the people remain 
honest and incorruptible. When a people become venal and 
corrupt, then no constitution will save them, and they tread the 
paths followed by the cities and States of other days, now re- 
membered only for their vices, their follies, and their crimes. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The reassertion by the people of Arizona and other States of 
powers which have from the commencement of this Government 
belonged to the people, but which too long have been allowed 
to remain dormant, was simply a revolt against conditions 
existing in different portions of this Republic. 

They had seen elections bought and legislatures debauched 
with money extorted from a struggling people, with the hideous 
specter of bribery and corruption walking unabashed through- 
out the land. The brave and manly people who dwell in that 
great region of our country known as the Northwest sounded 
the bugle blast of freedom against the unjust and cruel exac- 
tions of money, against corrupt practices in high places, and 
against graft in all its varied forms. [Applause.] And the 
musie of that clarion call is resounding through every portion 
of this land, and day by day it grows more distinct and clear, 
carrying with it the tidings of a mighty and crowning triumph 
soon to be won, and with that triumph the redemption of a 
people from a burden of grievous wrongs. [Applause.] 

The issue has been made whether this country shall be gov- 
erned according to the will of the people, untrammeled by the 
power of money, or whether it shall be surrendered to the 
Cessacks of greed, self-styled kings of finance. [Applause.] 
This fight will never end until the right of the people to govern 
is recognized from ocean to ocean, and in the struggle the flag 
of the Democratic Party will be seen, where it ever has been 
in every contest for the supremacy of the rights of the people, 
far to the front [applause], upon its brilliant folds written in 
letters of everlasting light, “Our common country, one and in- 
divisible, now and forever; equal rights for all and special 
privileges to none.” [Applause.] 

In my opinion the most objectionable feature, as has been 
stated, in the constitution of Arizona is the recall of judges. 
I was born and reared in a State where a supreme reverence 
for the judiciary is one of the earliest lessons taught our 
youth, and I have always thought it was well that it was so. 

North Carolina, my home, has furnished many illustrious 
names which have illumined the judicial history of this land. 
Chief Justice Ruffin was, by common consent, one of the great- 
est equity lawyers who ever sat upon the bench in this or any 
other country. He ranked with Story, and his decisions have 
been read with approval in Westminster Hall. Our present 
Chief Justice, Walter Clark, is one of the greatest common-law 
judges in this era of distinguished lawyers. 

It may be that my environments influence my judgment, but 
I can not but conclude that the recall of judges has a tendency 
to degrade the judiciary and to affect injuriously its inde- 
pendence. [Applanse.] Others differ from me; distinguished 
lawyers and judges, I am told. It is sufficient to say, however, 
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that so far as the proper determination of the question at issue 
is involved, the admission of Arizona into the Union, it makes 
no difference whether their opinion is correct or mine. [Ap- 
plause.} Arizona had a perfect moral and legal right to frame 
her constitution. If the people of Arizona made a mistake, it is 
their mistake and not ours, and it in no way affects the right 
of Arizona to admission to the Union. I undertake to say, with 
| all deference, that no authority from a respectable court can be 
shown to the contrary. [Applause.] 

It is remarkable that the only opposition to the admission of 
Arizona comes from those who favor the admission of New 
Mexico. The constitutions of both are republican in form, and 
both are entitled to admission when the terms imposed by the 
majority of the committee have been complied with. But inas- 
much as the constitution of Arizona has been criticized, I think 
it is fair and just to call your attention very briefly to some of 
the features of the constitution of New Mexico. 

Without morality and education no free republic can live. 
And yet, with this everlasting truth confronting them, the 
people of New Mexico adopted a constitution which, by section 
| 3, article 7, makes an educational qualification for the right 
to vote, to sit on a jury, or to hold office impossible; and to 
| perpetuate this burden it further provides that it shall require 
the vote of three-fourths of all the electors in the State and of 
two-thirds in each county to carry an amendment. 

You will be consternated also when you consider the vast 
power that is conferred upon the State corporation commission 
by section 7, article 11, of the constitution of New Mexico, 
especially when you realize that the danger which is liable 
to arise from the misuse of that power can not be corrected by 
legislative enactment. And to hold this power securely article 
19, section 1, makes an amendment to the constitution of New 
Mexico practically impossible, or, at least, exceedingly difficult. 

ARTICLE 11. 








Sec. 7. The commission shall have power, and be charged with the 
duty of fixing, determining, supervising, regulating, and controlling all 
charges and rates of railway, express, telegraph, telephone, sleeping 
ear, and other transportation and transmission companies and common 
| carriers within the State; to require railway companies to provide and 
| maintain adequate depots, stock pens, station buildings, agents, and 
facilities for the accommodation of passengers and for receiving and de- 
| livering freight and express; and to provide and maintain necessary 
crossings, culverts, and sidings upon and alongside of their roadbeds 
whenever in the judgment of the commission the public interests de- 
mand, and as may be reasonable and just. The commission shall also 
| have power and be charged with the duty to make and enforce reasona- 
ble and just rules requiring the supplying of cars and equipment for the 
use of shippers and passengers, and to require all intrastate railways, 
| transportation companies, or common carriers to provide such reasona- 
ble safety appliances in connection with all equipment as may be neces- 
sary and proper for the safety of its employees and the public, and 
are now and may be required by the Federal laws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing interstate commerce. The commission shall have power 
to change or aiter such rates, to change, alter, or amend its orders, 
rules, regulations, or determinations, and to enforce the same in the 
manner prescribed herein: Provided, That in the matter of fixing rates 


as 












of telephone and telegraph companies due consideration shall be given 
to the earnings, investment, and expenditure as a whole within the 
State. 

The commission shall have power to subpena witnesses and enforced 
their attendance before the commission through any district courts or 
the supreme court of the State, and through such court to h for 
contempt, and it shall have power, upon a hearing, to deté * and 
decide any question given to it herein, and in case of fait or re- 
fusal of any person, company, or corporation to comply with any order 
within the time limit therein, unless an order of removal shall have 
been taken from such order by the company or corporation to the su- 
preme court of this State, it shall immediately become the duty of the 
commission to remove such order, with the evidence adduced upon the 
hearing, with the documents in the case, to the supreme court of this 
State. Say company, corporation, or common carrier which does not 
comply with the order of the commission within the time limited ther 
for may file with the commission a petition to remove such cause to the 
supreme court, and in the event of such removal by the company, 


poration, or common carrier or other party to such hearing, the su; 
court may, upon application, in its discretion or of its own moti 
quire or authorize additional evidence to be taken in such cause, but in 
the event of removal by the commission, upon failure of the company, 


corporation, or common carrier, no additional evidence shall be allowed 
The supreme court, for the consideration of such causes arising here- 
under, shall be in session at all times and shall give precedence to such 
causes. aap party to such hearing before the commission shall have 
the ‘same right to remove the order entered therein to the supreme 


court of the State as given under the provisions her 
or corporation against which such order is directed 
In addition to the other powers vested in the supreme court by tbis 
constitution and the laws of the State, the said court shall have. the 
power, and ft shall be its duty, to decide such cases on their merits and 
= into effect its judgments, orders, and decrees made in sue! 
by fine, forfeiture, mandamus, injunction, and contempt or any 
appropriate proceedings. 


ARTICLE 19.—AMENDMENTS. 


f to the company 





Section 1. Any amendment or amendments to this constitution fray 
es in either house of the legislature at any regular session 
th , and if two-thirds of all members elected to each of the two 
houses voting separately shall vote in favor thereof, such proposed 


amendment or amendments shall be entered on their respective journals 
with the yeas and nays thereon; or any amendment or amendments to 
this ion may be proposed at the first regular session of the leg- 


> 


islature held after the expiration of two years from the time this con- 
stitution goes into effect, or at the reguiar session of the legislature 
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convening each eighth year thereafter, and if a majority of all the mem- 
bers elected to each of the two houses voting separately at said ses- 
sions shall vote in favor thereof, such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments shall be entered on their respective journals with the yeas and 
nays thereon. The secretary of state shall cause any such amend- 
ment or amendments to be published in at least one newspaper in every 
county of the State where a newspaper is published, once each week, 
for four consecutive weeks, the last publication to be not less than two 
weeks prior to the next general election, at which time the said amend- 
ment or amendments shall be submitted to the electors of the State for 
their approval or rejection. 

If the same be ratified by a majority of the electors voting thereon 
and by an affirmative vote equal to at least 40 per cent of all the votes 
cast at said election in the State and in at least one-half of the coun- 
ties thereof, then, and not otherwise, such amendment or amendments | 
shall become part of this constitution. Not more than three amend- 
ments shall be submitted at one election, and if two or more amen¢- | 
ments are proposed, they shall be so submitted as to enable the electors | 
to vote on each of them separately ; provided, that no amendment shall 
apply to or affect the provisions of sections 1 and 3 of article 7 hereof 
on elective franchise and sections 8 and 10 of article 12 hereof on edu- 
eation unless it be proposed by vote of three-fourths of the members 
elected to each house. 


Ne cunning hand of skillful expert, hired by corporate power, 
ever drafted an instrument more calculated to hold the people | 
of New Mexico in subjection to the demands and orders of its | 
masters than is done by that instrument called its constitution. 
I regret that it is so, for I shall always have gratification in | 
the prosperity, happiness, and renown of all citizens in this | 
great Republic, it matters not what section they may claim 4s | 
their home. 

These remarkable features in the constitution of New Mexico 
suggest the inquiry, Wherein lies the genuine success of a State? | 
It will be found in the possession of those qualities which | 
constitute success in those who control and inhabit it. It is | 
created by that moral grandeur of government which is evi- | 





denced by the diffusion of its blessings amongst all the people | 
committed to its care, giving to them an equal opportunity for | 
advancement in life unfettered by unjust and unwise laws. 
[ Applause. ] 

No system of government where the wealth and emoluments | 
of office and special privileges are conferred upon a few at the | 
expense of the many can long exist. Such a system of govern- 
ment creates a multiplication of artificial desires and selfish | 
wants on the part of those having those emoluments and privi- | 
leges which tend to vice and luxury and the destruction of | 
morality, virtue, and self-denial, without which no free republic 
can long exist. All history shows the truth of this statement. | 
In Athens and Sparta a few held all the emoluments of office. 
substantially all the wealth, while the great mass of their 
brethren were held in servitude; hence liberty was short-lived 
in the Grecian commonwealths. 

The same causes which destroyed the commonwealths of 
Greece brought about the downfall of the Italian Republics. In 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Pisa a few of the privileged class | 
held all the wealth and emoluments of office, whilst the pros- | 
perity of the people was destroyed by mercantile monopoly. | 

On such a foundation can be built no structure for a free | 
republic. Rome pursued a different policy. The rights of citi- 
zenship were granted to all her people alike, and her marvelous 
growth, vast dominion, and long duration of power attest the 
wisdom of her policy. The victories of Hannibal only urged 
her senate to greater exertions. 

Trebia, Thrasymene, and Cannae failed to shake the founda- 
tion of that mighty structure, which was cemented by the 
fidelity of all its people, and when Rome fell it was due to 
the evil of domestic slavery and the vices and luxury of its 
nobles, who were thereby made unfit to stem the tide of decay 
and decline of that mighty empire. 

What constitutes the greatness of our Republic? Not alone 
its vast and unparalleled wealth; not its mines of gold and 
silver, of iron and copper; not the palaces of the rich and pow- 
erful which adorn and beautify our great cities; not its bound- 
less western plains, where there is gathered food for the world’s | 
consumption; not the fields of the South white with cotton | 
which is shipped to Japan, China, and Africa to clothe their 
people; not its mighty rivers nor its great lakes; not its fa- 
vored climate, which attracts the traveler from every land and 
invites him to pleasure and repose; not its mountains in their | 
grandeur and solemnity. Great and wonderful as are the ma- 
terial and natural resources of our country, its chief excel- | 
lence will not be found in them, but it will be discovered in 
the Constitution of our common country and in its legal insti- 
tutions, which give to every man the same advantages and op- 
pottunities for advancement in life. [Applause.] This is its 
chief excellence, the most radiant jewel in its crown of glory. 

There is no citizen of this country who loves its prosperity 
and its renown who can fail to discern that the same causes 
which destroyed the republics of other days now threaten the 
institutions which protect him. The vast accumulation of 
money by a few at the expense of the many, the insatiate greed 
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| brought to all humanity. 


| among us as to the soundness of three propositions. 


| of the sovereign States of this Union. 


of corporate power, the insane desire for wealth to be used for 
personal advantage, all threaten the institutions of this coun- 
try and foreshadow, if not checked, the commencement of the 
decline of this Republic whilst it is yet in its infancy and be- 
fore its work has been accomplished. Against this specter of 
evil I place the manifest destiny of our great Republic and the 
fortitude of its people in the hour of peril and its disaster. 
Long may it survive, and may its greatness in the ages to come 
be recognized by the equal diffusion of its blessings amongst 
all its people, by its justice in dealing with weaker nationali- 
ties, by the good it has wrought, and by the happiness it has 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr, Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HowLanp]. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, under the terms of the 
pending resolution it is proposed to admit the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona into the Union unconditionally, It 
is provided in the resolution that certain amendments shail be 


| submitted to the people of each of these Territories respectively. 


The amendment to be submitted to the people of the Territory 
of Arizona provides that the judiciary shall not be subject to 
the operation of the recall as it now is in the proposed con- 
stitution. This amendment, however, is not mandatory, and it 
is possible, therefore, if the amendment be not agreed to by 
the people of Arizona, that that Territory may come inio the 
Union with the recall of judges in its constitution. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, squarely presented to the Congress of the 
United States, and each one of us must go upon record as to 
whether or not we believe in the recall of judges as a principle. 
I do not propose to spend time in the discussion of the question 


| of whether these respective constitutions are republican in 


form or not, for I hold it to be within our power, I hold it to 
be a necessary duty on our part, conceding that the form of the 
provisional constitutions may be republican, to go beyond the 
question of form and examine very carefully the question of 


| substance. 


There are many questions in these proposed constitutions 
which should receive our careful consideration, but I propose 
to address myself exclusively to that article in the constitution 
of Arizona which provides for the recall of judges. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, there can be no difference of opinion 
First, every 


| citizen of this Republic is interested in obtaming and maintain- 


ing the highest standard in the judiciary of his own State as 
well as in every other State; second, every State in this Union 
is deeply interested in maintaining such standards within its 
own jurisdiction as well as in having them maintained within the 


| jurisdiction of sister States; and third, the Federal Govern- 


ment is vitally interested in maintaining the highest standards 
in the Federal judiciary and in their maintenance in every one 
[Applause. ] 

We are asked in the pending resolution to give our consent to 


| the admission into this Union of a State having in its proposed 


constitution a provision for the recall of judges on substantially 
30 days’ notice after six months of the elective term has elapsed, 
and we should inquire very carefully whether a provision of 


| this character will have a tendency to raise or lower the stand- 
| ard of the judiciary. 


If it will raise the standard, it should be 
adopted; if it will lower the standard, it should not be adopted. 
[Applanse.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are experiencing in this country to-day a 
peculiar phenomenon which manifests itself on the part of 
some of our people in a hostile attitude toward the established 
order. Years ago a certain school of teachers laid down the 
proposition that “ whatever is, is right.” To-day the converse 
of that proposition seems to be true, and as we listen to the 
storm of criticism of the established order we are justified in 
saying that a certain school to-day stands for the proposition 
that “ whatever is, is wrong.” I give my support to neither one 
of these schools. I refuse to join with the fatalist, on the one 
hand, wedded to his idols; and neither will I join with the 
iconoclast, on the other, and tear down the temple. Between 
these two extremes we must choose the middle course, guiding 
our steps, if you please, by the lamp of experience and listen- 
ing attentively to the teachings of the fathers. With these 


| guides we must apply all the intelligence, all the judgment, all 


the wisdom that we can command in an attempt to solve pres- 
ent-day problems, firm in the determination to “prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good.” 

It is not strange, Mr. Chairman, that old things should ap- 
pear new to the person who beholds them for the first time. 
This whole question of the judicial tenure is as old as civiliza- 
tion itself and was thrashed out in all its phases in the Athe- 
nian democracy, where the Archons were chosen for a year, 
and their chief duty was to call a jury, to which was sub- 
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mitted all questions of law and fact. Unlearned in the law, 
to be sure, but in that pure democracy each Athenian citi- 
zen was presumed to know as much as every other. Under 
such a system it was possible to condemn Socrates to death 
for teaching the youth of Athens his doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and to banish Aristides because he was 
known as the “ Just.” Under such conditions where life, liberty, 
and property were subject to the whim of the hour, the inevi- 
table happened and the Government perished. The utter fail- 
ure of democracy to provide an independent judiciary capable 
of protecting the rights of the individual drove the people to 
the other extreme of absolute monarchy, where the judges were 
appointed by the monarch and of course, subject to removal at 
his pleasure. In the history of the English people the glaring 


defects of this system early became apparent, for the judges | 


were mere puppets of the King and were unable, and in many 
eases unwilling, to protect the individual against the encroach- 
ments of the Crown. This situation became intolerable to the 
English people and it was remedied by an act of Parliament 
which provided that judges should not be removed during good 
behavior, and that was the condition of affairs in England at 
the time of the adoption of our Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution were perfectly familiar with 
the complete failure of democracy on the one hand and mon- 
archy on the other to provide an independent judiciary, and 
they realized that the rights of individuals could not be pro- 
tected so long as the judiciary was subservient to or dependent 
on the executive arm of the Government, whether that execu- 
tive arm was a pure democracy on the one hand or an absolute 
monarchy on the other. They therefore adopted the republican 
form of government, as distinguished from a democracy or a 
monarchy, hoping thereby to avoid the well-known dangers 
incident to each and to create a judicial system capable of 
protecting the rights of the individual even against the Govern- 
ment itself. 

In view of the radical proposition contained in this consti- 
tution providing for a recall of judges, a proposition which 
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gives a judge a legal title to his term for six months only and | 


makes him a tenant at will for the balance of the elective term, 
I would inquire whether the history of the judiciary of our 
country lays a foundation for or argues the necessity of such 
a change, which renders uncertain and indefinite the judicia! 
tenure. 

I make bold to assert that it does not, but on the contrary 
argues in most eloquent and convincing language in favor of a 


i P dges o 
stable tenure of office for the judiciary The judges of our should observe the utmost fairness. Need I press the necessity of this? 


country, from the foundation of our Government to the present 
time; from the nisi prius judges of the various States to the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, almost with 
no exception, have been men of the highest integrity, noble 
character, courageous, and incorruptible; and even to-day, when 
criticism is so rampant, few there are who even whisper that 
the decisions of our courts are governed by ulterior motives. 

Mr. Chairman, I lay it down as a fundamental proposition 
that a judge in the administration of justice must be absolutely 
independent of the power that creates him. Otherwise, when- 
ever the interest of that power is involved in litigation before 
that court, you have no judge. There are those who contend 
that the judge should not be independent of the power thit 
creates him, but should be responsive to the will of the 
majority that elects him. 

If that means that the judge should be responsive to the will 
of the majority that elects him as that will is expressed and 
crystallized in the organic and statute law, then it is an accu- 
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electorate, save one, that placed the judicial ermine on his 
shoulders should be present in the court room demanding that 
he turn over to them the life or property of the remaining one 
of his constituents contrary to law, he must refuse to do so or 
he is not a judge. If all the wealth of his district is on one 
side of the trial table without justice and equity and a pauper 
on ‘the other with justice and equity, he must decide for the 
pauper or there is no judge. 

We create judges and clothe them with power, to do what? 
To pass judgment upon us—each and every one of us—to inter- 
pret and to decree the enforcement of the law which we have 
made and which we can change at will. If we who create the 
judge and clothe him with power insist that he is our creature, 
to decree our will, regardiess of the law, we have placed a 
phonograph on the bench, but not a judge. [Applause.] To do 
this is to attach such subservient and humiliating conditions to 
the judicial office that no broad-minded, self-respecting man 
could possibly consent to them. In this connection, Mr. Chair- 
man—and I know it is not in vogue in these days to pay much 
attention to the teachings of wise men of bygone ages, because 
this generation has become sufficient unto itself and knows 
more than all the generations that have preceded us—I propose 


| to read, without making any apology, a short quotation from 


Alexander Hamilton in No. 78 of the Federalist, as follows: 
The independence of the judges is equally requisite to guard the Con- 


| stitution and the rights of individuals from the effects of these ill 


humors which the arts of designing men or the influence of particular 
conjunctures sometimes disseminate among the people themselves, and 
which, though they speedily give place to better information and more 
deliberate reflection, have a tendency in the meantime to occasion dan- 
gerous innovations in the Government and serious oppressions of the 
minor party in the community. 


Hamilton is here arguing against the elective system and in 
favor of the appointive system during good behavior, but the 
argument is in favor of an independent, stable judiciary, and is 
in point in the present discussion. 

And with the indulgence of the House I propose to read also 
in this connection a quotation from the speech of Mr. Justice 
Marshall in the constitutional convention of the State of Vir- 
ginia in 1829. Mr. Justice Marshall said, among other things, 
the following: 


The argument of the gentleman goes to prove not only that there is 
no such thing as —- independence, but that there ought to be no 
such thing; that it is unwise and improvident to make the tenure of 
the judge's office to continue during good behavior. Advert, sir, to the 
duties of a judge. He has to pass between the Government and the 
man whom that Governmest is prosecuting—between the most powerful 
individual in the community and the poorest and most unpopular. It 
is of the last importance that in the performance of these duties he 


Does not every man feel that his own personal security and the secur- 
ity of his preperty depend upon that fairness? The judicial depart- 
ment comes home in its effects to every man's fireside: it passes on his 
property, his reputation, his life, his all. Is it not to the last degree 
mportant that he should be rendered perfectly and completely inde- 
pendent, with nothing to control him but God and his conscience? 
* * * I acknowledge that, in my judgment, the whole good which 
may grow out of this convention, be it what it may, will never com- 


pensate for the evil of changing the judicial tenure of office. * * *® 


rate and correct statement; but if it means, and I fear it does | 


in some instances, that the judge must be responsive to the will 


of the majority which elects him as that wili is expressed in | 
party platforms, in the town meeting, or on the street, then it | 


is utterly antagonistic to any rational conception of law and 
order and enforces the whim of the hour instead of the deliber- 
ate judgment of the people as expressed and recorded through 
their duly established institutions. [Applause.] 

Judges are elected by majorities or selected by the people 
through an intermediate appointing power. Suppose, Mr. 
Chairman, the majority which elected the judge, or the appoint- 
ing power, wished him to hand down a decision contrary to law, 
and in compliance with that wish he did so. Under those cir- 
cumstances there is no judge. The contention that the judge 
should be responsive to the whim of the hour and voice it in 
judicial decree is more dangerous and more destructive to 
American institutions than that of the red-shirted anarchist, 
who, animated with a fiendish desire to destroy the established 
order, hurls the bomb. 

The judge knows no constituents, knows no party, knows no 
friends, and knows no enemies; and if every member of the 





I have always thought from my earliest youth till now that the great- 
est scourge an angry Heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and 
sinning people was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, as I read these words from the great Chief 
Justice I can almost imagine that he is present in person speak- 
ing against the recall of judges, so squarely does he hit the 
present case. We all know that if the power had existed John 
Marshall would have been recalled. Yet to-day, with one ae- 
cord, we are glad to pay him homage as the great expounder of 
the Constitution. 

Sir, when I read the history of my country I am proud of the 
heroic men who have maintained the national honor on the land 
and on the sea. I give my unbounded admiration to the great 
lawgivers of our people, but I am imbued with a sense of the 
deepest gratitude when I contemplate the results which have 
been accomplished by an independent judiciary. [Applause.] 
We might adopt a new Constitution every other day, guaran- 
teeing in the strongest language life, liberty, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and philosophizing on the rights of man, 
but if those guaranties are not enforced by judicial decree, we 
have not added one iota to the rights of man or promoted in 
the slightest degree the liberties of the people. “Oh,” but the 
demagogue cries, “ you are afraid to trust the people to choose 
their own judges,” thereby hoping to win their confidence and 
gain advantage for himself. This is the same charge that was 
hurled at Rufus Choate in the constitutional convention in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1853, and in repiying to that charge, and in 
further replying to the charge that a stable tenure of office was 
unrepublican, he used the following language: 


It seems to me that such an argument forgets that our political 
system, while it is purely and intensely republican, within all theories 
aims to accomplish a twofold object, to wit, liberty and security. To 
accomplish this twofold object we have established a twofold set of 
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institutions and instrumentalities—some of them designed to develop 
and give utterance to one; some of them designed to provide perma- 


nently and constantly for the other; some of them designed to bring 
out the popular will its utmost intensity of utterance ; some of them 
designed to secure life and liberty and character and happiness and 
property and equal and exact justice against all will and against all 
power. 

Then again, on page 309, he says: 


You assign to yay Ay place, her stage, her emotions, her cere 
monies. You assign to Law and Justice theirs. The stage, the emotions, 
the visible presence of Liberty are in the mass meeting, the procession 
by torch light, at the polls, in the halls of legislation, in the voices of 
the press, in the freedom of political speech, in the energy, intelligence, 
and hope which pervade the mass; in the silent unreturning tide of 
progression. But there is another apartment, smaller, humbler, more 
quiet, down in the basement story of our Capitol, appropriated to 
justice, to security, to reason, to restraint, where there is no respect 
of arn where there is no high nor low, no strong nor weak; where 
will is nothing and power is nothing, and numbers are nothing, and 
all are equal, and all secure before the law. 

Mr. Chairman, I entertain no doubt, sir, of the ability of 
the people of Arizona to select their own judges. I insist that 
they shall do it, but for a definite fixed period; that period to 
be determined by themselves. But when they have selected 
their judges, I insist that they shall be free and untrammeled 
in the administration of justice during their term of office, sub- 
ject only to impeachment for malfeasance in office. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

This very proposition for a recall of judges—just analyze it 
for a moment—this very proposition for a recall of judges after 
six months of the elective term have expired carries with it, by 
implication and of necessity, the most flagrant distrust of the 
ability of the people of Arizona to select competent judges for 
their superior and supreme courts for the limited periods of 
four and six years, respectively. I therefore charge, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those who are advocating the recall are the ones who 
are afraid to trust the people to select competent judges, and 
I insist that it is an insult to the intelligence of the people of Ari- 
zona and a reflection on their ability to select competent judges 
for stated periods. 

Oh, but you say, “The people might make a mistake in the 
selection of a judge, and, in that event, there ought to be ma- 
chinery provided to give relief and cover that particular case.” 
I am forced to admit that possibly now and then the people 
might make a mistake in the selection of a judge. But this 
contingency in this proposed constitution is very carefully pro- 
vided for in two ways. In the first place, the supreme court 
is clothed with the broadest appellate jurisdiction, for it is ex- 
pressly provided that no reversal shall be had for any technical 


error; and, in the second place, in article 8, the very article | 


that provides for this recall, provision is made for the impeach- 
ment by the legislature of a judge for crimes, misdemeanors, 
and malfeasance in office. The proposed constitution has pro- 
vided very carefully for the case of malfeasance in office, and the 
penalty is removal from office and disqualification to hold office 
in the future. The proposed constitution has very carefully 
provided for the correction of errors and mistrials in the lower 
court on appeal. The corrupt judge can be impeached. ‘The 
mediocre judge can be reversed. 

It is perfectly apparent that the recall is inserted in this 
constitution in order to reach the case of the unpopular judge, 
to reach a case of dissatisfaction and unpopularity that may 


vided, so it is made possible, that whenever an unpopular 
decision is handed down by the judge a petition may be filed, 
signed by 25 per cent of the electorate, and bring on an election 
within 30 days after the filing of the petition. Judges are 
elected by a majority. Most of the elective offices are filled 
without the successful candidate receiving 75 per cent of the 
total vote. The vote of the opposition will always as a rule 
amount to more than 25 per cent of the total vote, and how easy 
it would be for a disappointed litigant, an unsuccessful candi- 
date, or an ambitious rival to secure a petition signed by 25 
per cent of the electorate and bring on an election for a recall! 
It is perfectly apparent, Mr. Chairman, that this provision for 
the recall is inserted in this constitution for the very purpose 
of rendering the judge amenable to the temporary public senti- 
ment in his district and controlling his decrees in accordance 
with that temporary public sentiment, regardless of the estab- 
lished law. 

The point is this: Under the recall a special election might 
be had, a special election will be had, when feeling in the com- 
munity is intense, when excitement runs high, when passions 
are inflamed, and when, possibly, only the judge and the law 
stand between the individual and vengeance. I insist, sir, that 
the power shall never be granted to call a special election at 
such a time as that. [Applause.] I insist that judges shall be 
elected at regular intervals, for definite periods, fixed by law 





and known beforehand of all men, when, as a rule, with excite- 
ment over, passion subsided, and reason enthroned in the com- 
munity, the people ean register their calm, deliberate judgment, 
and from that judgment in this country there can, and ought to 
be, no appeal. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that such a provision for the recall of 
judges is contained in the proposed constitution of a Territory 
knocking at our doors for admission into this Union; the fact, 
sir, that such heresies are entertained in other and, perhaps, 
more influential quarters, arouses in my mind the gravest 
doubts as to the future. Against this proposition, with all the 
energy that I can command, I enter my most emphatic protest. 

In my judgment it is fundamentally wrong. It is dangerous 
to and destructive of American institutions. It is contrary to 
the experience of our people for more than a century. It is 
contrary to the teachings of the fathers who, amid storm and 
stress, framed the fabric of this Government; framed it, sir, 
with the avowed purpose of escaping the well-known dangers 
of a turbulent and unrestrained democracy on the one hand 
and monarchy and its tyrannies on the other. [Applause.] 

I refuse, sir, to lay profane hands on the temple of justice 
that has sheltered and protected us throughout our national 
life, and I shall vote against the pending resolution for these 
reasons. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 


MESSAGE FBOM THE SENATE, 


The -gommittee informally rose; and Mr. Houston having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
eurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

8.339. An act providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield one hour and a half to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun}. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, it is with sincere regret that [ 
feel compelled to vote against the admission of Arizona as a 
State into the Federal Union under the terms of the propose] 
constitution which has been submitted to the President and the 
Congress of the United States for ratification and approval. 

I have been a consistent friend of the Territory of Arizona 
ever since I have been a Member of this House. I believe Ari- 
zona has a glorious future. I have been anxious to see her rep- 
resented by a bright star in the brilliant galaxy that is the 
crowning glory of the starry banner of this great Nation. Bui 
I do not believe that under the proposed constitution, whic! 
has been adopted by about 12,000 of her people out of a votiney 
population of over 37,000, and which recently has been su)l- 
mitted to us for ratification and approval, she can reach tha‘ 
splendid destiny which every one of her true friends hopes tv 
see her attain. 

In my opinion Arizona is the one section of the Union in 
which there should be no doubt as to the advantages of repre- 
sentative government; for she herself has reaped the benefit 


|}and reward of representative government. Beyond question 
for any reason be prevalent in the community. So it is pro- | 


it is due solely to the efforts of representatives of republican 
government that she is able, at this time, even to offer a con- 
stitution, which, if it should be approved, will give her indi- 
vidual autonomy as a State in the Union. 

It will be recalled by those who are familiar with the com- 
paratively recent history of the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico that a determined effort was made, in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, to unite them and admit them as one State in the 
Federal Union. 

The then President of the United States strongly recommended 
their union and their admission as one State. He brought all 
the powerful influence of his great office to bear upon many of 
the representatives of the people to cause them to enact the 
necessary legislation that should consummate this unholy alli- 
ance. But despite this powerful influence, which was exerted 
by one of the most popular Presidents that ever occupied the 
White House, despite the great pressure that was brought to 
bear upon the Members on this floor and on the floor of the 
coordinate branch of the legislative body of this Government, 
there were representatives of the people who still had the cour- 
age. and the fortitude to withstand that pressure, and who, by 
their firmness in the cause of a square deal for Arizona, suc- 
ceeded, ultimately, in preventing the passage of that legislation. 
Do the people of Arizona doubt that if the matter had been 
submitted by initiative or referendum to the votes of the people 
of the United States that the great majority of the votes would 
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hare favored the amalgamation of the two Territories as one 
as had had a national initiative and referendum law at 
that time, the proponents of the one-State idea, in my humble 
judgment, undoubtedly would have been able by the means of 
the initiative or the referendum to have carried out their plans 
to consolidate these two great Territories as one State. 
as a national initiative or referendum vote could have decided 
the matter, the people of Arizona would have found themselves 
in a hopeless minority. But our present system of government 
recognizes the rights of minorities in the enactment of laws as 
the initiative or referendum never can. 


In those populous sections of our country where the great | 


masses of votes are to be found the sentiment was strongly in 
favor of such a union. Arguments were made upon this floor 
that it was unfair to the populous States, with their great and 
diversified interests, to give each one of these Territories, when 
admitted as a State, an equal representation in the United 
States Senate with the more populous Commonwealths. Did 
the people of Arizona find that the representatives of the people 
of many of the States of the Union proved recreant to their 
trusts? Did the people of Arizona find that, in having adopted 
means to prevent their union with New Mexico, representative 
government was a failure, and that new and unusual methods 
ought to be employed to compel the, representatives of the 
people to do their duty? Why, sir, in the light of these events, 
in the light of these experiences, which must have demonstrated 
the fact that under existing laws the rights of minorities in 
legislation are much more thoroughly safeguarded than under 
the initiative and referendum, one is all the more surprised to 
find that the constitutional convention of Arizona insisted on 
inserting these unusual and experimental provisions in the 
proposed organic law of the proposed State. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a disposition among some of our 
public officials, aided and abetted+by a certain class of theorists 
in government, to materially change the character of 
Government. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. KAHN. When I have finished my direct address I will 
be very glad indeed to reply to any questions that may be asked 
me, but just now I prefer not to be interrupted. 

To my mind they are treading on dangerous ground. Our 
country is too vast in extent for a pure democracy. Most of the 
States in the Union are too vast in extent for a pure democracy. 
Prof. Garner, in his work, “ Introduction to Political Science,” 
differentiates a pure democracy, such as the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall, would lead to, and a representative 
democracy, which is the republican form of Government con- 
templated by the Constitution of our country, in this language: 

Democracies are of two kinds—pure, or direct, and representative, or 
indirect. A pure eee is one in which the will of the state is 


formulated and expressed directly and immediately through the people 
acting in their primary capacity. 


our 


Will the gentleman permit me to 


a small and select number, who act as the representatives of the people. | 


So far | 
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A representative democracy is one in | 
which the state will is ascertained and expressed through the agency of 


A pure democracy is practicable only in small states, where the voting | 


population may be assembied for purposes of legislation where 
the collective needs of the people are few and simple. In large and com- 
plex societies, where the legislative wants of the people are numerous, 
the very necessities of the situation make government by the whole body 
of citizens a physical impossibility. 


and 


And the distinguished author approves the distinction drawn 
between the two forms of government, as enunciated by Madi- 
son, as follows: 


It was, he said, a government which derives all its powers, directly or 
eee. from the great body of the people, and is administered by 
poanene olding their office during pleasure, for a limited period, or dur- 
ng good behavior. “The two great points of difference,” said Madison, 
“between a republic and a democracy are: First, the governing power 
in a republic is delegated to a small number ef citizens elected by the 
rest; and, second, @ republic is capable of embracing a larger population 
and of extending over a wider area of territory than is a democracy. 


In @ democracy the people meet and erercise the government in per- 


son; ina republic they assemble and administer it by their represent- 
ative agents. 


The question as to whether this country of ours should be a 


pure democracy or a representative democracy was fully con- | foot. 


sidered at the time of the formation of our Government. The 


framers of the Constitution were men who were thoroughly | 


versed in the principles of government. They were familiar 
with the history of every government that had ever existed 
since the dawn of recorded time. They remembered that the 
pure democracies of ancient Greece had had their rise, their 
zenith, and their decay. The difference between a pure democ- 
racy and a representative republic was plainly pointed out by 
Hamilton, Madison, Marshall, Randolph, Rutledge, Wilson, 
Mason, and other distinguished patriots of the period imme- 
diately succeeding the American Revolution. It was pointed 
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out by these men, who were all skilled in statecraft, that the 
ancient democracies had fallen by reason of the turbulence and 
passion that were so often manifested among the masses; they 
pointed out the fact that in the great market places it was im- 
possible to debate proposed laws as they should have been de- 
bated; they pointed out the despotism of majorities, and the 
danger of the ultimate debauchery of the masses, In differen 


| tiating republics from pure democracies Hamilton, in “ The 
Federalist,” said: 
The difference most relied upon between the American and ot 


her 
republics consists in the principle of representation ; which is the pivot 
on which the former moves, and which is supposed to be unknown to 
the latter, or, at least, to the ancient part of them. 

Gerry, in discussing the form of government that should be 
adopted by the Constitutional Convention of 1787, made a power- 
ful argument in favor of a representative democracy as a 
a pure democracy. 


gainst 
He feared the pretended patriot more than 
He said: 
The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy The 
people do not want (lack) virtue, but are the dupes of pretended pati 
And Jefferson said: 


Ls. 


Modern times have * * * discovered the only device by which 
the (equal) rights (of man) can be secured, to wit: Government by 
the people, acting not in person, but by representatives chosen by 
themselves. 

So that when the founders of our Republic adopted the 
Federal Constitution they purposely tried to get away from 


pure democracy ; and, so far as they were able to form a repub- 
lican government, they accomplished their task exceedingly well, 
It is also a matter of the political history of our country that 
the party of which Jefferson became the undoubted leader did 
not attempt to call itself the Democratic Party. 

It was designated the Republican Party. It continued under 
that designation during the entire life of Thomas Jefferson, 
and that designation was never changed until after his death 
in 1826. Under this republican form of government our coun- 
try has advanced and developed and prospered as no other 
country in the world’s history. The Constitution, as had been 
predicted, was able to expand to meet new conditions as they 
arose without the necessity of frequent or serious amendment. 


|; AS measures were presented to the representatives of the peo- 


ple in the Congress of the United States for their considera- 
tion these measures were thoroughly discussed, and oftentimes 
they were materially amended before they were finally enacted 
into law. It was soon found that in a large country like ours, 
with many conflicting interests and diversified industries, it 
would be necessary to compromise differences in order that the 
proposed law might meet the conflicting demands of the differ- 
ent sections, and this spirit of compromise has generally proved 
efficacious in accomplishing the desired results. By these com- 
promises the rights of minorities invariably have been re- 
spected. Practically our whole history is a history of compro- 
mise legislation, and as a rule the people have been content 
with the legislation that has been enacted. And when they 
have not been content. they have not hesitated to manifest their 
displeasure by defeating the majority, thus making the mi- 
nority a majority, with all the responsibilities that accompany 
majority rule. 

It is true that at times men have been elected to office who 
were unworthy of the confidence that the people had reposed 
in them, but does that show that the system of representative 
government is at fault? Does it not rather prove that the peo- 
ple themselves were to blame for having elected inefficient or 
corrupt officials? 

It is a matter of record in our country’s history that when- 
ever the peeple have made mistakes they have not hesitated 
Up to the 
present time they have been able, invariably, to mend their 
faults of yesterday with wisdom of to-day, under our Constitu- 
tion and our laws as they have stood, lo, these many years. 

3ut it is charged by those who so strongly favor the initiative, 
and the recall that the opponents of these 
methods of legislation and eleetion of public officials are “ afraid 
of the people.” As a matter of fact, the shoe is on the other 
Those who favor the recall in effect convict the peo- 
ple of being incompetent in the selection of their officials. It 
seems to me that it is they who are “afraid of the people.” 
They contend that the people go to the polls and make such 
egregious mistakes in the election of officials that a minority 
of the voting population ought to be given an opportunity to 
attempt to correct the blunders of the majority by recalling the 
official who has fallen under the displeasure of that minority. 
The logical effect of their reasoning is to admit that the people 
are incompetent to elect able or honest officers. And yet these 
same advocates of these new “nostrums” in a republican form 
of government expect the same people, who have failed in their 
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efforts to elect the right kind of officeholders, to go to the polls 
under the doctrine of the initiative and the referendum and 
adopt, perhaps, a comprehensive system of new laws, such as 
only a Supreme Court would be able to interpret. 

It shows the inconsistency of these self-styled “ friends of the 
people,” for they practically admit in one breath that the people 
are incompetent to elect the right kind of public officials and in 
the next breath they want to clothe the same people with a still 
more arduous duty, namely, the duty of adopting, by ballot, and 
without the power of amendment, some intricate proposition 
of law, the adoption of which might have the most far-reaching 
results, for good or for evil, on the future of the entire com- 
munity. 

Sir, the people of this country have always shown their 
capacity for self-government under the existing methods, and I 
apprehend that they will continue to govern themselves ad- 
mirably under existing methods without resorting to those that 
may be considered as experimental and unrepublican. 

Mr. Chairman, at one time I was rather inclined to the be- 
lief that the initiative, the referendum, and the recall would 
prove the panacea for all our political ailments. Initiative, 
referendum, recall! It certainly sounds good, and in theory it 
looks just as good as it sounds. But the more I have studied 
the subject the more thoroughly I have become convinced that 
they would ultimately be found dangerous experiments in the 
field of representative government, and that, as a matter of 
fact, they are entirely unnecessary. Our existing constitutions 
and laws, with such occasional changes, additions, and correc- 
tions as the legislative branches of our national, State, or mu- 
nicipal governments might find it necessary to enact from time 
to time, will probably meet every emergency as it arises. We 
have abundant evidence that such is the case. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, -will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to yield. If I have any time after I 
have finished my speech, I shall be glad to answer questions, 
but at present I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. And so long as we continue along the safe lines 
that we have been following for over a century the danger of 
becoming a law-ridden people, with laws, laws, laws to regulate 
the every action of every individual resident of this great coun- 
try, will be materially kept in check. We are in danger of 
having too much law, and too much law will lead eventually to 
contempt for all law. [Applause.] 

I think it may be asserted as an axiom that every community, 
whether it be a municipality or a State, gets just such an ad- 
ministration as its people are willing to stand for, no better and 
no worse. All students of American history agree that the 
weak spot of our system is our form of municipal government. 
And yet it has been demonstrated time and again that whenever 
conditions have become intolerable, whenever graft and cor- 
ruption have become a stench in the public nostrils, whenever 
the public conscience has really become thoroughly aroused, 
the people—without the aid of initiative, referendum, or recall— 
have been able to drive the thieves from office and put honest 
men in their places. [Applause.] Dozens of our cities have 
demonstrated the undoubted ability of their citizens to purge 
their communities of corruption whenever the voters wanted to 
assert themselves. But unfortunately, in most instances the 
spasms of virtue and righteous indignation have been rather 
short-lived. I have often wondered why the people who have 
the strength and the capacity to drive out public plunderers 
whenever they want to assert themselves, all too frequently 
allow the political bosses to resume control within a compara- 
tively brief space of years after the reform movement has 
triumphed over the corruptionists. 

In giving the subject some thought I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the swinging back of the pendulum in so many in- 
stances is due to the fact that the reformers, instead of adopting 
a liberal policy in construing and enforcing the laws, invariably 
go to the other extreme and enforce all ordinances—especially 
such as may be considered in the nature of sumptuary laws— 
with such harshness and severity that the average citizen begins 
to rebel at a condition that he considers intolerable, and losing 
all interest in the general welfare of his community, he allows 
either the old boss, or perchance a new one, to take possession 
again of the local administrations. For a little time the rein- 
stated boss, or his successor, as the case may be, slowly and 
carefully feels his way along, but ultimately the old conditions 
again prevail. It is unfortunate that such conditions should 
exist. But it is utterly impossible to change human nature by 
man-made law, for human nature has been the same in all ages. 








We are familiar with the story of how in ancient Athens it wag 
proposed to take a referendum as to whether Aristides, called 
“The Just,” should be banished or not. He had been an excel. 
lent administrater. He had won the confidence of his people, but 
he had made some powerful enemies. Going into the market 
place, he was met by a citizen who asked him to write his (the 
citizen’s) ballot for the banishment of Aristides. The latter 
asked the Anthenian citizen what objection he had to Aristides. 
“Oh, none,” said the citizen, “but I am tired of hearing him 
called ‘The Just.’” Onecan never tell what motive will actuate 
the citizen in the course he may pursue. However, the point I 
want to emphasize is this, namely, that it rests within the 
power of the citizens of every municipality to have a good, clean 
orderly, honest, and efficient administration of its own affairs if 
the people of that municipality want such an administration 
and that the old republican form of government is ample to 
guarantee such an administration without the necessity of hay- 
ing to resort to the unusual expediency of the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall. 

And what is true of the municipality in this regard is equally 
true of the State. Take my own State—the State of Cali- 
fornia—as an instance. Last November the people went to the 
ballot box and elected a complete set of State officials, as well 
as Members of Congress and members of the State legislature. 
The course of the legislature that was elected at that time has 
been generally commended. The various officials of the State 
government that were elected at that time have likewise been 
commended. And, as a matter of fact, all these results were 
accomplished under our existing constitution and laws, without 
invoking initiative, referendum, or recall. If, therefore, the ex- 
isting laws of a State can be enforced so as to satisfy the citi- 
zens of that State, why should the voters of that State resort 
to experiments of a new and doubtful nature—experiments that 
have only had a trial in a few communities and that have never 
been invoked in any of the populous and progressive Common- 
wealths of our country? 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of historic interest it may be well 
to nete at this time that the downfall of the first and second 
French Republics was accomplished through the medium of the 
referendum. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was elected Consul for life in 1802 
through a plebiscite or referendum submitted to the people of 
France in this form: “ Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be Consul for 
life?” Three and one-half million votes were cast in the af- 
firmative and only a few thousand in the negative. That vote 
_— marked the beginning of the Empire under Napoleon the 

irst. 

Later on, during the period of the second Republic, which 
had been inaugurated in 1848, the nephew of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Louis Napoleon, in 1852 was elected Emperor of France 
through the medium of another plebiscite or referendum sub- 
mitted to the voters of that country. At this election more 
than 7,000,000 citizens voted in favor of the proposition, with 
only a few thousand in the negative. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it is a noticeable fact in both instances 
that immediately before the submission of these plebiscites or 
referenda to the people of France such of their representatives 
in the Senate or in the Legislative Assembly who could have been 
relied upon to denounce and thwart the conspirators who sought 
the ruin of the Republic were summarily arrested and exiled 
before the plebiscites were submitted. 

I merely mention these historic instances to emphasize the 
fact that the people themselves are just as prone to make mis- 
takes and fall inte error as are their chosen representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the history of the initiative and refer- 
endum? They were first brought to light in the little Republic 
of Switzerland about the year 1850. During all the years that 
have intervened since then they have been invoked there but a 
few times. The Swiss people are a pastoral people. They do 
not have the many or the diversified industries that are found 
in this great Republic of ours. Indeed, one could place the en- 
tire Republic of Switzerland in some one of the counties of some 
of our Western States and still have room'to spare. It approxi- 
mates in size more nearly the old Grecian democracies, in which 
the people were wont to gather in the market places and there 
publicly discuss matters of legislation and the election of officials. 
But in most of our States, with their extensive areas, their 
populous cities and metropolitan districts, in .my judgment, 
these Swiss importations are absolutely impracticable. 

But there are many students of the system who have declared 
that even in Switzerland, the original home of the initiative 
and the referendum, those innovations have not worked as sat- 
isfactorily as the friends of these experiments in popular gov- 
ernment anticipated. Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart, who is con- 
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ceded to be @ moderate and an impartial observer and critic, 
in bis article, “Vox Populi in Switzerland,” says: 

wn to disappointment over the use made by the Swiss of | 
enete envied opportun oy. On the 20 referenda between 1879 and 
1891 the average vote in proportion to the voters was but 58.5 per 
cent: in only one case did it reach 67 per cent; and in one case, the 
patent law of 1887, it fell to about 40 per cent in the Confederation 
and to 9 per cent in the Canton Schwyz. On the serious and danzerous 
question of recognizing the right to employment * * * only 56 

articipated. 

per cogt e The result of the small vote is that laws du'y considered 
by che national legislature and passed by considerable majorities are 
often reversed by a minority of the voters. The most probable reason 
for this apathy ts that there are too many elections * * * . 
Whatever the cause, Swiss voters are less interested in referenda than 
Swiss legislators in framing bills. 

And Mr. Simon Deploige. a Belgian critic, in his “ The Refer- 
endum in Switzerland” (Trevelyan’s translation), says of the 
conditions that prevail in the Alpine Republic: 

It is a little ridiculous to talk of legislation 7 the people when 
more than one-half of the citizens refuse to exercise their legislative 
rights. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, in an article entitled “The Refer- 
endum in Switzerland and in America,” makes this criticism: 

The relation of the executive and legislative in Switzerland are very 
diferent from what they are in this country, for a great deal of what 
we should consider lexisiation falls into the province of the Swiss 
executive. The laws are panes in a comparatively simple and gen 
eral form, and the executive has authority to complete their details 
and provide for their application by. means of decrees and ordinances. 
Partly for this reason and partly on account of the small size of the 
country the number of laws passed in a year is far less than with us. 

In the same article. Mr. Lowell draws an important, as well 
as an interesting, distinction between constitutional amendments 
and legislative enactments, and clearly points out the danger of 
lessening the high regard in which the fundamental! principles 
are held in the estimation of the people. He says: 

Our whole political system rests on the distinction between consti- 
tutional and other laws. The fermer are the solemn principles taid 
down by the people in its ultimate sovereignty; the latter are reguia- 
tions made by its representatives within the limits of their authority, 
and the courts can hold anauthorized and void any act which exceeds 
those limits. The courts can do this because they are maintaining 
against the legislature the fundamental principles which the people 
themselves have determined to support, and they can do it only so long 
as the people feel that the Constitution is something more sacred and 
enduring than ordinary laws; something that derives its force from a 
higher authority. Now, if all laws received their sanction from a 
direct popular vote, this distinction would disappear. There would 
cease to any reason for considering one law more sacred than an- 
other, and hence our courts would soon lose their power to pass upon 
the constitutionality of statutes. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, in his able work “ The State,” draws a 
similar conclusion. 

In criticizing the tendency to adopt nonconstitutional provi- 
sions in our constitutions, he says: 

The objections to the practice are as obvious as they are weighty. 
General outlines of organization, such as the Constitution of the 
United States contains, may be made to stand without essential altera- 
tion for long periods together; but in proportion, as constitutions make 
provisions for interests whose aspects must change from time to time 
with changing circumstances, they enter the domain of such law as 
must be subject to constant modification and adaptation. Not only 
must the distinctions between constitutional and ordinary law, hitherto 
recognized and valued, tend to be fatally obscured, but the much-to-be- 
desired stability of constitutional provisions must in great part be 
sacrificed. Those constitutions which contain the largest amount of 
extraneous matter, which does not concern at all the structure or func- 
tions of government, but only private or particular interests, must, of 
course, however carefully drawn, prove subject to most frequent change. 
In some of our States, accordingly, constitutions have been as often 
changed as important statutes. The darger ts that constitution making 
will me with us only a cumbrous mode of legislation. 


In this very connection it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that the people of the United States hold the Constitution 
of the United States in the very highest reverence. “ It is the 
palladium of our liberties” has been a favorite expression in 
the discussion of the force and the power of the organic law 
of the land. Mr. Bryce, in his “ The American Commonwealth,” 
has admirably described the sentiment of the American people 
regarding their Constitution. He says: 


The Federal Constitution is to their eyes an almost sacred thing, 
an Ark of the Covenant, whereon no man may lay rash hands. : 


I believe this characterization is universally conceded to be 
correct. Sir, the Constitution ought to be maintained “an 
almost sacred thing.” ‘To be able to amend it frequently and 
easily by the popular vote of the people would soon destroy 
that spirit of reverence in which it is now held. 

And it is even so with the constitutions of the various 
States. They ought not to be subject to change with the ease 
that regulations made by the legislatures, within the limits of 
their authority, may be changed by subsequent amendment if 
they require amendment, or absolute repeal where they prove 

or even detrimental to the public welfare. 

To diminish the powerful influence of the Constitution by sub- 
jecting it to easy change through the medium of the initiative 
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completed piece of legislation. 
tive does not give any opportunity for discussion or amendment 
whatever. 


comes from its proposers without the dotting of an “i” 
crossing of a “ t. 
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is, to my mind at least, a serious blow to the love of law and 
| order so prevalent in our Republi 


and law and order 


are the 


surest safeguards ef our liberties. Sir, republican govern 
ments owe their very existence to that love ef law and order 
that prompts every patriotic impuise of the individuals who 
compose the State. It seems to me that to make it mpara 
tively easy to change the orgynic law of the States by such 
dubious devices as the initintive and the referendum is really a 
defiance of all the teachings of history. Applause, } . 
But, Mr. Chairman. as between the initiative and the refer 
endum, I think the former is much the wore a is of 
the two. Under existing methods the legislature pass pon 
measures as they are reported from its conimittees ihe i 
generally a full and free discussion of the merits or demerits of 
the proposition that is under consideration, and when it 
finally passed by the legislature it is, as a rule, a well-digested, 


On the other hand, the init 


The proposed measure must be adopted in its entirety as i 
or the 
just as it was 
The governor has no right to veto it as 


” 


The legislature must 
framed by the author. 


puss it 


he may the measures that are passed by the legislature. Under 
the initiative, the fundamental! principles of republican gov- 
ernment can be set aside and new and unusual ones can be 


adopted without much debate and without full knowledge of 
the great change that might be contemplated under the pro- 
visions of the proposed new legislation. 
danger. 
the ruins of law and order.” 
or direct legislation the minority is overwhelmed by sheer force 
of numbers. 
ity to discuss and modify the legislntion proposed by the major- 
ity. 
republican government. 
majority—and all history teaches us that no tyranny is worse 
than that of majorities drunk with power. 


Therein lies its great 
Thus “a successful faction may erect a tyranny on 
[Applause.] Under the initiative 
In our legislatures the minority has an opportun- 
I believe that the initiative strikes at the very vitals of 


It means the absolute tyranny of the 


The proponents of the initiative and referendum point with 


pride to the fact that they have worked suecessfu!ly in a num- 
ber of the cities of the country. 
they have worked successfully, but there is a vest difference be- 
tween the affairs of a city and the affairs of a whole State. 


It may be that in some cities 


The 
State, just like the Union, has many diversified industries and 
many conflicting interests. What may work excellently for one 
section of the State may spell ruination for another section. 
Under the initiative the rights of minorities in legislation ean be 
completely ignored. And all true statesmen recornize the fact 
that minorities have certain rights which majorities are in duty 
bound to respect. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I am free to admit that, to my mind, 
it is an exceedingly hazardous experiment to attempt legisla- 
tion for a great Commonwealth through the experimental ex- 
pediency of the initiative and referendum. 

But the feature of the Arizona constitution that is most 
repugnant, in my judgment, is the recall. Let me submit the 
provision as embodied in the proposed constitution of Arizona 
to this House: 


ARTICLE VIII.—REMOVAL FROM OFFICH. 


1. RECALL OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


Secrion_1. Every public officer in the State of Arizona, holding an 
elective office, either by election or appointment, ect ‘ 


§ sub { »1 ull 
from-such office by the qualified electors of the electoral! district fror 
which candidates are elected to such office. Such electoral district may 
include the whole State. Such number of said elect: i ill | 
25 per cent of the number of votes cast at the last preceding genera! 
election for all of the candidates for the office held by such officer may 
by petition, which shall be known as a recall petition, deman 

Sec. 2. Every recall petition must contain a general statement : 
not more than 200 words, of the grounds of such demand, and must ! 


filed in the office in which petitions for nominations to the office held 
by the incumbent are required to be filed. The signatrres to sueh recal 
petition need not all be on one sheet of paper, but each sicner must add 
to his signature the date of his sicning caid petition. and his place « 
residence, giving his street and number. if any, should he reside in a 
town or city. me of the signers of each sheet of such petition, or the 
person circulating such sheet, must make and subscribe an oath on sa 
sheet that the signatures thereon are genuine. 


Sec. 3. If said officer shall offer his resirnation, it shall be accepted, 
and the vacancy shall be filled as may be provided by law. If he 
not resicn within five days after a recall petition is filed. a specia 


tion shall be ordered to be held not less than 20 nor more than 20 dx 
after such order to determine whether such officer shall be recalled 
the ballots at said election shall be printed the reasons as set f 
the petition for demanding his recall, and, in not more than 200 
the officer's justification of his course in office. He shall continue to 
rform the duties of his office until the result of said election shail 
ve been officially declared. 
Sec. 4. Unless otherwise request, in writing, his name shall be 
placed as a candidate on the official ballot without nomination. Other 
candidates for the office may be nominated to be voted for at said 
election. The candidate who shall receive the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected for the remainder of the term. Unless the 


; 
On 
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incumbent receive the highest number of votes he shall be deenied to 
be removed from office upon qualification of his successor. In the event 
that his successor shall not qualify within five days after the result 
of said election shall have been declared, the said office shall be vacant 
and may be filled as provided by law. 

Sec. 5. No recall petition shail be circulated against any officer until 
he shall have held his office for a period of six months, except that it 
may be filed against a member of the legislature at any time after five 
days from the beginning of the first session after his election. After 
one recall petition and election no further recall petition shall be filed 
against the same officer mas the term for which he was elected unless 
petitioners signing such petition shall first pay into the public treasury 


—— has paid such election expenses, all expenses of the preceding 
election. 


Sec. 6. The general election laws shall apply to recall elections in so 
far as applicable. Laws necessary to facilitate the operation of the 
provisions of this article shall be enacted, including provision for pay- 
ment by the public treasury of the reasonable special-election campaign 
expenses of such officer. 

Under this Article VIII, subdivision 1, sections 1 to 6, inclu- 
sive, every public officer in the State of Arizona holding an 
elective office, either by election or appointment, is subject to 
recall from such office by the qualified electors of the electoral 
district from which candidates are elected to such office; and 
such electoral district may include the whole State. These 
provisions are so broad that they include even the judiciary of 
the State within their scope. To my mind the provision stands 
for little short of anarchy. It means the turning over of the 
judiciary to the agitator and the mob. The history of our 
country is replete with instances where the courts have handed 
down decisions that were unpopular at the time they were 
rendered, but those decisions were in accordance with the 
Constitution and the laws of the land as construed by the 
judges who rendered the decision. To have recalled the judges 
who rendered them would have meant the triumph of mob rule 
over representative government. Our entire system of juris- 
prudence rests upon our constitutions, our treaties, our codes, 
the common law, statutes of the legislature, and precedents 
established by the courts. In construing laws the courts are 
governed by all of these instrumentalities. The judges render 
their decisions in accordance with their construction of these 
various instrumentalities, as applied to the case at bar. The 
judges, being human, may sometimes err, but there is usually 
an appeal to a higher tribunal, and, as a general proposition, 
the law when finally construed is promptly accepted by the 
people as the rule of action for all individuals affected by the 
decision. But what must happen in any community where the 
judge, when he decides the case according to the law as he con- 
strues it, if that construction be unpopular, must be divested of 
the ermine, must be pulled down from his seat upon the bench? 

If that condition is to prevail in the new State of Arizona, 
or in any State of this Union, the constitution of that State, 
the codes of that State, all law textbooks, and the law col- 
leges of that State should all be entirely abolished. They 
would be entirely superfluous and unnecessary. The judge 
must decide the case according to the popular demand or else 
he must be recalled from his position. It is unthinkable that 
any such condition can be allowed to prevail in this country. 
It would inevitably lead to anarchy and to the destruction 
of all government. [Applause.] High-minded lawyers would 
no longer seek a seat upon the bench. In fact, it would not be 
at all necessary to have a lawyer on the bench. Anybody would 
do just as well if decisions are to be rendered in accordance 
with the passing fancy of the multitude, rather than in ac- 
cordance with the organic law and legislative acts of the State. 

Mr. Cooley, in his work on “ Constitutional I imitations,” dis- 
cussing the power of the people to amend or revise their 
constitution, says that it— 
is limited by the Constitution of the United States. 

(1) It must not abolish the representative form of government, since 
such act would be revolutionary in its character, and would call for 
and demand direct intervention on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 

(2) It must not provide for titles of nobility, or assume to violate 
the obligation of = contract, or attaint persons of crime, or provide 
ex post facto for the punishment of acts by the courts which were 
innocent when committed, or contain any other provision which would, 
in effect, amount to the exercise of any age expressly or impliedly 
prohibited to the States by the Constitution of the Union; for while 
such provision would not call for the direct and forcib tervention 
of the Government of the Union, it would be the duty of the courts, 
both State and nat , to refuse to enforce them to declare 
them altogether void, as much when enacted by the in their 


primary ca of the fundamental law as w enacted 


pacity as makers 
= the form of statutes through the delegated power of their legis- 


tures. 

If this be the true limitation on the power of the people to 
amend or revise their constitutions as contemplated by the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, the will of the framers 
would be entirely subverted if the doctrines of the initiative and 
the recall of the judiciary were allowed to stand in this pro- 
pesed constitution of the proposed State of Arizona. Under 
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the provision of Arficle IV, subdivision 1, section 2, of that pro- 
posed constitution, 10 per cent of the qualified electors shall 
have the right to propose any measure and 15 per cent shall 
have the right to propose any amendment to the constitution. 
Suppose 15 per cent of the qualified electors should propose an 
amendment to the constitution of that State, which amendment 
was entirely repugnant to some provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, Say the amendment is proposed at a 
period of great popular excitement and is adopted by a majority 
of the votes cast thereon, and upon proclamation of the goy- 
ernor it is declared to be the law, as provided in section 5 of 
Article IV, subdivision 1, of the said proposed constitution. The 
question of the constitutionality of this amendment is then taken 
to the courts of Arizona for adjudication. The judges, bound 
by their vaths to support the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of our country, decide that the proposed amend- 
ment is, in fact, unconstitutional. Immediately petitions for the 
recall of these judges are circulated, and at a subsequent elec- 
tion, held in conformity with the provision of the recall article 
of this proposed constitution, these judges are recalled and their 
places are filled by men who are apparently in sympathy with 
the popular demand of the people. 

New initiative petitions are circulated, and in four months 
there is another election on these same questions—questions 
that may be absolutely antagonistic to some of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. This time the newly 
elected judges declare them constitutional, in conformity with 
the popular demand. Does anyone think for a single moment 
that a republican form of government can truly continue to 
exist under such conditions? Would such conditions not lead 
to anarchy? Ah, but some of the friends of the initiative and 
the recall will say that I have stated an extreme case. Let me 
remind them that governments are put to severe tests on many 
occasions; When the founders of our Government framed the 
Constitution in order to establish a more perfect union they 
did not realize that within 75 years millions of men would be 
found under arms to determine by the arbitrament of war that 
the Government which they had launched in the expectation that 
it would bestow untold blessings upon the millions who would 
come after them would be put to such a terrible test. [Ap- 
plause.] It is much safer to prevent any possible contingencies 
of the character that I have suggested. And if nothing else be 
done by this House in the matter of approving this proposed 
constitution, it would be the part of wisdom and safety to 
compel the people of Arizona to eliminate from their constitu- 
tion the recall provisions at least so far as they relate to the 
judiciary, and to guarantee that no such provision should at any 
time be adopted by the electors of the proposed State. 

If judges who render opinions that do not meet with popular 
approval had been subject to recall under some provision of 
the Federal Constitution, John Marshall, Roger B. Taney, and 
many other judges of the Federal courts would have had to 
defend their titles to their places on the Federal bench. As a 
matter of fact our Federal judges have always stood high in 
the estimation of their countrymen as men of unquestioned 
probity and sterling integrity. [Applause.] Invariably they 
have had the confidence of our citizens, and the cases in which 
that confidence has been misplaced are so few that they may 
be considered a negligible quantity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the chief reason why these jurists 
have been held in such high esteem is that they were appointed 
during good behavior, or practically for life, and were not sub- 
ject to change by reason of a change in political conditions. 

Madison, who is universally recognized as having been one of 
the ablest men in that convention of able men who framed the 
Constitution, speaking of the judiciary, says in The Federalist: 

According to the provisions of most of the constitutions, as well as 
according to the most respectable and received opinions on the subject, 
the members of the judiciary department are to retain their offices by 


the firm tenure of good behavior. 
> o a7 o * . + 


The tenure by which the judges are to hold their places is, as it un- 
questionably ought to be, that of good behavior. 

Does anyone seriously contend that the same high standard 
could be maintained if these judges were to become subject to 
the recall? To my mind it is ridiculous to think so. Instead of 
jurists absolutely independent in thought and action the bench 
would be occupied by weak and pliant creatures of the popular 
will, who would ever have their ears to the ground to find out 
which would prove the most popular way to decide questions of 
great public import. 

I think the situation was admirably stated by the junior Sen- 
ator from the State of California [Mr. Works] when he was the 
Senator-elect, in a letter to one of his friends in the California 
Legislature while this very question was pending before that 
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body. It was printed in the CoNcressionat Recorp of April 
27 last, and reads as follows: 


the courage and good judgment to oppose the 
wg the recall to ges. The future of this country is 
dependent a fearless and independent judiciary. Any 
conscientious man, = has served as judge, will tell you that he has 
been compelled by his oath and his sense of duty to render decisions 
that were with him, and if left free to exercise his own 
desires no decisions would have been rendered. Indeed, the most 
difficult thing a judge has to do is to control his own feelings and 
decide cases : Sie to law and not according to his own feelings of 
sym reverse. 
a ju tee ill, of necessity, render decisions that are unpopular 
with the public as well as himself in the rformance of his imperative 
dut It will be just such unpopular decisions that will arouse public 
resataent and induce the recall of the judge who has the honesty and 
the cou to do his duty, inst his own feelings. The judge 
who will bow to his own lings or to public clamor, often ill founded, 
will never be recalled, while the judge who does his duty will fall a 
victim to the public indignation, based on wholly false ideas of the duty 
ef a j We will have judges that will do their duty fearlessly 
in spite of the big stick In the form of the recall. hope we have 
cour: as men in the legislature to resist the public clamor 
that is pressing for this ee -~3 ae ane Pig a> 
7 and encourage the dishonest ju °o cases in such way 
— ublic favor instead of deciding the law without fear, 
It be a sorry day to this State when a law is 
must, in the nature of things, degrade the judiciary and 
make it less honest, less fearless, less independent. No ible good 
ean come of such legislation, while much harm may, and almost cer- 
tainly will, result if any such law is enacted and attempted to be 
enforced. 


: 


[Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Right in that connection will the gentleman 
yield? ; 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to yield at present. 
questions when I have concluded my speech. 

Mr. RAKER. It is so appropriate right here. 

Mr. KAHN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly concur in these sentiments, and, 
as I stated before, the people of California have found that 
under existing laws, without having had to resort to such dan- 
gerous and doubtful experiments in popular government as the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, they were able to elect honest 
officials who have proved faithful to the trust that has been 
imposed upon them by the people of that State. But, under sec- 
tion 5 of Article VIII of the proposed Arizona constitution, only 
one recall petition shall be filed against the same official during 
the term for which he was elected “ unless”—mark this lan- 
guage—“ unless petitioners signing such petition shall first pay 
into the public treasury, which has paid such election expenses, 
all expenses of the preceding election.” The judges of every 
State are called upon at times to decide questions where great 
interests are involved and where big stakes hang in the balance. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, a conscientious judge decides 
a case according to the law as he construes it and against some 
powerful te interests. Perhaps in its scope the decision 
affects millions of dollars’ worth of property. 


I will answer all 


The corporation, feeling incensed at the decision of the judge, | 


gets out petitions for his recall. The recall election takes place, 
and the judge is sustained by his constituency. The corporation 
being soulless and possessed of large means determines to 
harass and worry the judge. It can easily afford to pay the 
expenses of the preceding election, and in a brief period of time 
it does so and starts out to secure new recall petitions against 


such a course, always provided, however, that the petitioners 
“ pay all of the expense of the preceding election.” And unless a 
law were passed under the provisions of section 6 of Article VIII 
of the propesed constitution which would allow the payment by 
the public treasury of the reasonable special-election campaign 
expenses of the officer, the judge would have to bear the burden 
of these expenses out of his annual salary of $3,000, $3,500, or 
$4,000, according to the judicial district in which the court is 
located. But aside from this question of paying the special- 
election campaign expenses of the judge, would not the attempt 
to recall him harass, worry, and annoy the conscientious official? 
I dare say that very few able, honest, and efficient jurists 
would want to continue on the bench under such circumstances 
and conditions. In the very nature of things justice would be 
throttied ultimately, and men of character and abiltty would 
never aspire to judicial office in that State. [{Applause.] 
Indeed, ‘it is my firm belief that in those States in which the 
retail of officiais may be adopted the corporations and powerful 
interests: wil) attempt to utilize those provisions to barass and 
worry: those public officials whom they can not control. It ‘isa 
most dangereus weapon against honest officials. Heretofore 
such corporations have tried to defeat the officer; who had re- 
fused to yield to their blandishments, for renomination, or fail- 
polls. 
they will not have to wait so long as for- 
merly to wrenk their vengeance upon the man who has proved 
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faithful to his trust, and who has refused to suceumb to the 
demands of these corporations or powerful interests. Under 
our present system they have to wait until the offending offi- 
cial’s term of office is about to expire. Under the new dispen- 
sation they can seek to oust him immediately, and, failing the 
first time, they can keep up the contest against the faithful offi- 
cial until he will give up his position in sheer disgust. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

It has been contended by some of those favoring the recall 
that it is not a new proposition, but that it was in vogue before 
our Federal Constitution was adopted. Article V of the Arti- 
eles of Confederation provided that— 








For the more convenient management of the general interest of 
the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed in such man- 
ner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in congress 
on the first Monday in November, in every year, with a power re- 
served to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any 


time within the year, and to send others in their stead, for the 6 
mainder of the year. * * * 

This provision was entirely omitted from the Constitution 
of 1787, no doubt because it was found to be harmful and im- 
practical. The Articles of Confederation, soon after their 
adoption, were found to be weak and unsatisfactory in many 
particulars. Probably one of the very sources of weakness 
was this very provision for the recall of delegates by the legis- 
lature of a State at any time within the year and the sending 
in their places of new delegates. It does not require any great 
stretch of the imagination to realize what might happen if an 
important measure were under consideration, a measure that 
had been thoroughly discussed for a long period of time, and 
just before the vote was to be taken on its rejection or adop- 
tion the delegates of any State should be confronted by a new 
set of delegates who brought with them the authority of the 
legislature of their State for the recall of the sitting defegates. 
How could these new delegates, not being familiar with the 
discussion on the merits or demerits of the proposed law, vote 
intelligently thereon? The situation is obvious, and I need 
hardly pursue the subject further. 

And it is a matter of record that frequently the States failed 
to send any delegates at all to the Congress during the days 
of the Articles of Confederation. 

“But,” say some of those who favor the recall, “when the 
Constitution of 1787 was framed the reactionaries were in con- 
trol and th~- provided that the several States should no longer 
be able to recall their representatives.” 

Saints of heaven, the reactionaries were in control! George 
Washington, Edmund Randolph, James Madison, George Ma- 
son, Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, Rufus King, Caleb Strong, 
Roger Sherman, Oliver Elisworth, Robert Yates, Alexander 
Hamilton, David Brearly, William Patterson, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, George Clymer, Jared In- 
gersoll, James Wilson, John Dickinson, Daniel Carroll, Rich- 
ard Caswell, Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 


| John Rutledge, Nathaniel Pendleton, William Houston, and all 


their patriotic colleagues who spent so many weary weeks and 


| months in framing a Federal Constitution that would help “ to 


form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquillity, provide for the common Defense, promote the gen- 


| eral Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty ” to themselves 
this very judge. There is no inhibition in Article VIII against 


| new dispensation as reactionaries. 


and their pesterity, branded by these overzealous heralds of the 
[Laughter and applause.] 
It simply Ulustrates the limits to which men will go in order to 
bolster up an unworthy cause. 

Now, it must be remembered that John Dickinson, who 
planned the Articles of Confederation, was also a member of 
the convention which framed the Federal Constitution and 
which omitted the recall from its provisions. Evidently John 
Dickinson, the author of the Articles of Confederation in 1776, 
must have been captured, body and soul, by the reactionaries 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and converted to 
their cause, for he unhesitatingly gave his entire approval to 
the new Constitution, notwithstanding the elimination ther 
from of the sacred recall prevision of the Articles of Con- 
federation. On September 17, 1787, he joined with his col 
leagues in signing the historic instrument. 

Nor did the legislature of his State or the citizens of his 
State deprecate his action in so doing, for John Dickinson wa 
a delegate to the cenvention from the State of Delaware, and 
Delaware was the very first of the original 13 States to ratify 
the Constitution. 

According to the legic of some of the advocates of the 
recall, the coastituents of John Dickinson must all have be 
come reactionaries, for they promptly placed the stamp of their 
approval upon the work of their delezate, Jolin Dickinson, 
even though he had consented to the omission of the recal! 
from the provisions ef the proposed new Constitution. 
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Some of those who favor this legislation may believe that it 
would be a difficult thing to secure the necessary signatures to 
a petition for a recall, unless the people were aroused against 


some particular official. But let me call these facts to their 
attention. Election contests are usually rather close. In the 
total vote of a State like Arizona, there may be a difference of 
only 300 or 400 votes between the successful candidate and his 
opponent. As a matter of fact there was only a difference of 708 
votes between the present Delegate from Arizona [Mr. Cam- 
ERON] and his opponent, Mr. Smith, in a total vote for Dele- 
gate of 26,367, at the general election held in the Territory on 
November 2, 1908. 

It has been frequently asserted that our Government is a gov- 
ernment by parties. I believe that to be true. If party spirit 
should run high—and it mostly always does—does anyone feel 
that it would be difficult to get the signatures of 25 per cent 
of the electors for a recall petition? And there is not a Member 
on this floor that is not thoroughly familiar with the fact that 
hundreds of people sign petitions without even looking to see 
what they are signing. I feel that, as a general rule, there 
would be mighty little difficulty in securing the necessary num- 
ber of signatures. 

And right now let me observe that I believe these questions 
of the adoption or the rejection of the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall as a part of our legislative system and our elec- 
tion system, to be highly important ones. They ought to be 
discussed frankly, freely, fully, and without asperity. I have 
read much upon these subjects, and in the course of my reading 
I have often found that the proponents of these propositions 
were entirely intolerant of criticism and opposition. 

They have frequently indulged in most scathing denuncia- 
tion of those who honestly and sincerely oppose these new and 
unusual methods of legislation and election. “Creatures of 
the corporations,” “hirelings of the interests,” “enemies of 
the people” are some of the epithets that have been hurled 
at those who have had the temerity to array themselves among 
the “doubting Thomases.” In many cases the latter have re- 
torted with “ demagogue,” “dreamer,” “ impractical theorist,” 
“fanatic,” “fool.” It all goes to show the intense interest 
that has been awakened in the discussion of these questions 
throughout the country; but villification and abuse never yet 
settled a controversy. Applying epithets hurts no one except 
him who indulges in the practice. Every man is entitled to 
have his own views upon these questions and to express those 
views freely and openly. It is good that they should be 4is- 
cussed freely and openly in order that the people themselves, 
who will be the last resort in determining whether they should 
be tried or rejected, may understand their demerits as well as 
their merits. And it is certainly not in a captious spirit that 
I am discussing them from my point of view in connection with 
the proposed constitution of the proposed State of Arizona. 

It certainly is not my purpose to question the motives that 
actuate those who favor or those who oppose these provisions. 
I believe that many of tiie advocates as well as the opponents 
of these experiments in republican form of government are 
undoubtedly sincere; but doubtless, too, there are also many 
who attach themselves to what they consider the popular side 
of the controversy in the hope of future political preferment. 

The latter form a dangerous element in our political system. 

That fact was pointed out by Alexander Hamilton during the 
discussion on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. He 
said in his letter in The Federalist “On the Purpose of the 
Writer ’— 
a dangerous ambition more often lurks behind the specious mask of 
zeal for the rights of the people than under the forbi wing, appearance 
of zeal for the firmness and efficiency of government. listory will 
teach us that the former has been found a much more certain road to 
the introduction of despotism than the latter, and that of those men 
who have overturned the liberties of republics the greatest number have 
begun their career by paying an obsequious court to the people, com- 
mencing demagogues and ending tyrants. 

{ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to point out the grave danger that 
would befall the judiciary of that proposed State if this pro- 
posed constitution were accepted as it has been presented to us. 

But aside from its effects upon the judiciary, I believe that 
the so-called recall is of doubtful benefit to the people of any 
State. Why, sir, there is scarcely one of our national heroes 
against whom a recall petition would not have been filed at 
some period during his official incumbency if the laws of the 
land had permitted it. When Washington sent the Jay treaty 
to the Senate to be ratified, there was such an outburst of dis- 
approval on all sides that within 48 hours after its provisions 
became known the necessary recall petitions would have been 
signed by thousands of electors in excess of the required per- 
centage, and the Father of his Country might have been rele- 
gated to private life long before his countrymen could have had 
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an opportunity to discover the wisdom and the foresight of that 
great statesman that prompted him to negotiate the treaty 
which for a brief period of time was looked upon as being so 
obnoxious to American interests. And does any Member of this 
House doubt that the immortal Lincoln would have been put to 
the task of defending his title as Chief Executive of this Re- 
public if, during the dark days of 1862, the recall had been one 
of the cardinal principles of our Federal Constitution? 

Does anyone doubt that enough signatures could have been 
procured in New England alone, in 1808, for the recall of Presi- 
dent Jefferson when the embargo act began to destroy the com- 
merce of that section? 

Does anyone doubt that enough signatures could have been 
procured for the recall of President Madison in that same New 
England, in 1813 or 1814, during the progress of the War of 
1812? 

Does anyone doubt that enough signatures could have been 
procured in the South for the recall of President Roosevelt im- 
mediately after he had invited Booker T. Washington to lunch 
with him at the White House? [Laughter and applause.] 

And so I could keep on enumerating instances where popular 
feeling ran high in certain localities against public officials, 
where there would have been no difficulty in securing the sig- 
natures of the necessary 15, or 20, or 25 per cent of the voters 
required by the law to put the official to the task of defending 
his right to continue in office. 

And if the recall be a good thing for a single State, why is 
it not likewise a good thing for the entire Nation? But, Mr. 
Chairman, can it even be said that it is a good thing for a 
municipality? Let me read to you an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of May 5, 1911, on the recall experience of the 
City of Tacoma, State of Washington: 

ONE RECALL EXPERIENCE. 

Those who revel in the excitement of a political campaign can wish 
for nothing more satisfying than the recall system as it is being 
operated in the city of Tacoma. On the 5th of April an election was 
held to determine whether the mayor should be ousted before the expi- 
ration of his term. None of the candidates received a majority of the 
votes cast and another election was held ten days later. his time the 
mayor was deprived of his seat. Two weeks later, on the 2d of May, 
the required petition having been filed, the four city commissioners 
were hauled up for the ordeal. The election was not decisive and 
another election has been ordered for the 16th of May. If this contest 
does not give a majority the citizens will have to try again. When the 
commissionership has been disposed of the requisite number of citi- 
zens may take it into their heads to petition for the recall of some 
other officers, if there are any others subject to the law. 

With officeholders liable to be called into three or four campaigns 
during a single term, perhaps on the initiative of political machines 
whom they offend, how long will Tacoma or any other city that adopts 
a similar system be able to induce men of the right caliber to run for 
office? How long will the better class of voters take an interest in 
this kind of business and go to the polls to give expression to the honest 
sentiment of the majority whenever a handful of citizens compels an 
election? ‘The recall may be enticing in theory, but carried out on the 
Tacome plan it stands a good chance of defeating the very purpose 
which it was intended to accomplish. 

It is evident that the politicians of Tacoma soon discovered 
the latent possibilities that lurk in the innocent-looking provi- 
sions of the recall law, and they have thus early started to play 
the game to its logical conclusion. In the meantime the tax- 
payer is footing the bills. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the recall has never been tried 
as a State-wide proposition. It has been tried in a few commu- 
nities, and there seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
its efficacy even in municipalities. The experiences of the city 
of Tacoma may have had their counterpart in other localities. I 
can not say as to that. But any one familiar with republican 
institutions must realize that numerous elections are not a 
good thing. Perhaps one of the great defects in our system is 
“too much politics” and too many elections. One election, or, 
at the very outside, two elections, in a year may bring out a 
fairly large proportion of the voting population. 

But as the number of elections increases the number of 
voters at each succeeding election in that year will decrease 
materially. That, I believe, has generally been the experience 
of municipalities. It has been the experience in the country 
in which the initiative and referendum originated—Switzer- 
land. And thus questions of most vital importance to all the 
people of a community may be determined by an exceedingly 
small proportion of the voting population. “ But we must pass 
a law to compel people to yote,” some enthusiastic believer in 
the new cult will proclaim. In fact, I have, seen such a propo- 
sition mooted on more than one occasion. The citizen must be 
made to exercise his franchise. It certainly sounds mighty 
alluring. And some day it may be proposed in some State or 
in some municipality that already has adopted the initiative. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, that proposition has also been in vogue 
in some of the Cantons of Switzerland—that land of beauty 
and of grandeur, which is also responsible for the referendum 
and the initiative. But how has it operated in the Canton of 





1911. 


le? It is true the people go to the polls 

Se eee voting law. It is true that they vote, 

but in thousands of instances they vote blank ballots. Mr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, whom I have already quoted, says: 

In Zurich there is a compulsory voting law, of which the curious 


result is that in both national and cantonal referenda many thousands 
of blank ballots are cast. 


Mr. Chairman, Article VIII, subdivision of the proposed 
constitution of Arizona provides a second method of removing 
officials, to wit, by impeachment. It is the method employed 
in the Federal Constitution and in practically every State con- 
stitution as the mode of procedure against any official charged 
with malfeasance in office. It is seldom invoked, but in those 
instances where it has been called into requisition it has gen- 
erally proved sufficiently efficacious to have met the emergencies 
that had arisen. It is, in my judgment, a much safer and a 
much firmer base to stand upon than is the insecure and ex- 
perimental one of the recall. [Applause.] 

The framers of the Federal Constitution realized fully the 
danger of passing laws during periods of great excitement. 
And so they determined that a considerable length of time 
should elapse between the election of Members of Congress and 
the convening of the new Federal legislative body. In most of 
the States nearly 13 months must elapse between the date of 
the election of its Representatives to the Congress and their 
actual induction into office. But the framers also recognized 
the fact that conditions might arise that would require imme- 
diate congressional action, and so they wisely gave the Chief 
Executive the authority to call an extraordinary session when- 
ever, in his judgment, the circumstances might warrant such a 
course. And time has fully vindicated the wisdom of the 
fathers in having framed the organic laws, so that any extraor- 
dinary conditions of great excitement at the close of one Con- 
gress will be materially allayed by the time the succeeding 
Congress is called to order. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had during the 122 years of our 
history as a nation many illustrations of the comparative rapid- 
ity with which people change their views upon public ques- 
tions. It is needless for me to go into details. One instance, 
with respect to the government of municipalities, will suffice. 
About 25 years ago it was felt throughout the country that the 
very best form of government for our cities would be found in 
the election of one responsible head, who should have full 
power to appoint all commissioners and certain other sub- 
ordinates. These commissioners and subordinates were to be 
accountable to the responsible head, and the people, under such 
conditions, could hold this responsible head to a strict account 
of his stewardship. Whenever, under this system, the respon- 
sible head was himself an honest, efficient official who made 
good appointments, the plan worked admirably. 

But in a number of cases the men elected to the mayoralty 
proved recreant to the trust the people had imposed upon 
them. They appointed inefficient or corrupt commissioners and 
subordinates. In consequence a demand for a change has been 
growing in all parts of the country. The responsible-head idea 
in more recent years has been looked upon with more or less 
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disfavor, and to-day the so-called commission plan is being | 


advocated as the ideal system. That is an apt illustration also 
of how things that sound well in theory oftentimes work badly 
in practice. Why, sir, within the past few months I myself 
witnessed an incident that was indicative of the rapidity with 
which people sometimes change their opinions. In the latter 
part of November, 1910, I was a delegate to the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterways Convention at the city of St. Louis, Mo. There 
were some 1,500 delegates in attendance. They came from many 
sections of the Union. They were men of affairs, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, civil engineers, scientists, financiers, farmers, 
and representative citizens in many other walks of life. They 
were intensely in earnest. The adoption of their views in re- 
gard to the deepening of the Mississippi River to a depth of 
14 feet lay near to their hearts. They felt that there was a dis- 
position on the part of the President of the United States to 
give them much less than they had asked for. The committee 
on resolutions brought in its report, and in that report there 
were some rather disparaging remarks about the President. I 
remember the prolonged cheers that greeted the uncomplimentary 
references to the Chief Executive. It was some little time be- 
oo — be restored. 

resolution evidently echoed the sentiment of a large ma- 
jority of those present. When quiet had been restored and the 
question of the adoption of the report was submitted to the dele- 
gates, there arose a gentleman who moved to strike out the 
words which he considered to be a reflection upon the President. 
There was an uproar immediately, and realizing that he was in 
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a hopeless minority, he withdrew his amendment to strike out 
the offensive words. Thereupon my distinguished friend and 
colleague from the State of Missouri, Dr. BarruHoipt, who was 
also a delegate, renewed the motion, and in a few well-chosen 
sentences gave reasons why the objectionable language should 
be stricken from the resolutions. He was followed immediately 
by the governor of Illinois, who, in a forceful and vigorous 
speech of about 20 minutes’ duration, completely changed the 
sentiment of that convention, and the very men who had so 
vociferously cheered the offensive aspersions a few minutes 
earlier were cheering just as lustily to have them stricken from 
the resolutions. 

And it is only necessary to recite the historic incident of 
Mare Antony’s oration over the dead body of Julius Ceasar to 
demonstrate the fickleness of the multitude at times. I need 
not recite the story here. It is familiar to every schoolboy. 
And what happened in the Roman forum 2,000 years ago has 
had its counterpart many times in the progress of human 
advancement. 

The people, in these days of the railroad, the steamship, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and other methods of speedily dis- 
seminating news, are perhaps a little more prone to change 
their minds than were the people in those days when Rome was 
mistress of the world. In our everyday life we have learned 
to realize that the sensation of to-day becomes the “ chestnut ” 
of to-morrow. [Laughter and applause.] And all these expe- 
riences go to show that mankind are prone to err. Perhaps the 
most hopeful sign in our present-day civilization is the prompt- 
ness with which the masses are willing to reverse their judg- 
ment when they find that they have been in error. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as it is with cities, so it is with States. What 
may be found to work admirably in one State by reason of the 
conditions existing therein may not work at all in some other 
State. And the people of the latter State may be just as pa- 
triotic, just as honest, and just as virtuous as are the people of 
the former State. The framers of the Constitution realized 
that governments ought not to be easily changed, nor upon 
slight provocation. In his Farewell Address, Washington uses 
this language: 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the permanency 
of your present happy state it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its princi- 
ples, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
effect in the forms of the Constitution alterations which wili impair 
the energy of the system and thus to undermine what can not be 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments as of other human institutions; that expertl- 
ence is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
| existing constitutions of a country; that facility in changes upon the 
; credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual change from 

the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember especially 

that from the efficient management of your common interests in a 

country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensible. 

[Applause. ] 

These sentiments are replete with political wisdom, and I 
| believe the Congress would be remiss in its duty if it did not 
| heed the splendid advice of the Father of his Country. 

I have come to the conclusion that this bill for the admission 
| of Arizona as a State into the Union ought to be recommitted to 
| the Committee on Territories with certain instructions, 

There should be a condition precedent to the promulgation 
of a proclamation admitting Arizona as a State that the people 
| of that Territory must eliminate the article relating to the re- 
|call. At any rate, the recall should never be permitted to in- 
| clude the judiciary. Not until such conditions shall have been 
complied with should the Territory be admitted as a State into 
the Union. There are numerous instances in the history of this 
country where certain constitutional: provisions have been im- 
posed upon Territories as a condition precedent to their admis- 
sion into the sisterhood of States. 

Thus the act of 1802, under which Ohio was admitted into the 
Union, prescribed as a fundamental condition that its constitu- 
tion should not be repugnant to the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the Northwest Territory. The sixth article of 
that Ordinance declares that there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crime, whereof the party shal! have been duly 
convicted. A similar condition was imposed by the Congress 
upon the people of Indiana and Illinois. The State of Louisi- 
ana before it could be admitted was required by the Congress 
to provide in its constitution for trial by jury, for the writ of 
habeas corpus, and for the principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Said State was also required to keep its records and its 
judicial and legislative proceedings in the English language. Its 
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priated lands in the Territory, and to prohibit the taxing of 
any lands of the United States. A condition was imposed upor 
the people of Missouri, which required that the Territory should 
take a census and should be admitted only upon condition that 
the census should disclose the fact that there were 40,000 in- 
habitants within its borders. The bill was amended by Con- 
gress before it became a law so that the constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Missouri should prevent the State from taxing 
lands of the United States situate therein, and also declaring 
that all navigable waters within the State should remain open 
to the other States and should be exempt from any tolls and 
duties. Utah was compelled to insert a stringent provision in 
her proposed constitution that no law establishing polygamy in 
the proposed State should ever be enacted. Does anyone doubt 
the wisdom of Congress in having insisted on such a provision 
in the organic law of the State of Utah? And have the people 
of that State ever attempted to defy the Congress by amend- 
ment of their constitution in that particular since the inhibi- 
tion was imposed upon them? Why, of course not. And so I 
could cite innumerable instances where fundamental conditions 
have been imposed from time to time upon proposed new States 
as the price of their admission as States into the Union. 

If the Congress had the power heretofore to require such 
fundamental constitutional provisions as conditions precedent 
upon which the proposed new States were to be admitted, it 
seems to me that it has the power to-day to require of any of 
her Territories that seek admission that the preposed State con- 
stitution of that Territery should carry a fundamental provi- 
sion that the judiciary should never be subject to recall. I 
believe firmly that such a provision should be insisted upon in 
this case. It has been argued that even if the present proposed 
constitution were adopted upon the express condition that the 
people of the Territory of Arizona should have an opportunity 
to vote upon the recall provision separately, and if the said 
provision should, for the time being, be rescinded, that after 
the admission of the Territory as a State the people therein 
could still, by amendment of the constitution, reenact the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the present proposed constitution. 
That is undoubtedly true. And for that very reason I believe 
that the Committee on the Territories should be instructed to 
report the bill back with a fundamental condition so that the 
constitution of said State shall never be amended so as to pro- 
vide for the recall of the judiciary of that State. I believe 
that in practically every instance where such fundamental con- 
ditions were imposed the people recognized the sacredness of 
the obligation and religiously maintained the mandate of Con- 
gress as binding upon the proposed State. 

It may seem somewhat drastic to insist upon such a condi- 
tion, but I believe that the situation warrants it. 

The enabling act admitting Arizona and New Mexico as sepa- 
rate States is itself am unusual enabling act. That act was 
passed by Congress with the language that compels the sub- 
mission of a certified copy of the proposed constitution, and such 
provisions thereof as have been separately submitted, to the 
President of the United States and to the Congress for approval. 
The very purpose of inserting such provisions in the enabling 
act was to allow the Congress to scrutinize the proposed con- 
stitution before the full rights of statehood should be accorded. 
And having scrutinized the proposed constitution of Arizona and 
having feund provisions which must seem repugnant to our in- 
stitutions we are justified in insisting upon a condition pre- 
cedent that the proposed’ constitution be so amended as to for- 
ever preclude the possibility of having the judiciary of the pro- 
posed State subject to the doubtful and dangerous expediency 
of recall. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Musray). Does the gentleman from 
California yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KAHN. I do. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire if it is not a fact that 
the initiative, referendum, and recall are new elements in Amer- 
jean politics? 

Mr. KAHN. They have been mooted and discussed for a good 
many years; they are not altogether new elements. 

Mr. FOWLER. In American politics? 

Mr. KAHN. Not altogether new elements; no. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire what the gentleman re- 
gards as the cause and growth of the sentiment for initiative, 
referendum, and recall in America? 

Mr. KAHN. ‘They sound good, and a good many agitators, 
in the hope of being elected to office, have advocated them. A 
good many of the muckrake magazines of this country have 
also advocated them. I dare say the gentleman will find that 
a good many of those who advocate them have never given 
them careful or serious consideration. 


Mr. FOWLER. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
these three elements have found their way into American poli- 
tics because of the abuse of power by those who have been 
trusted by the people? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not believe that that is the fact at all. 

Mr. FOWLER. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
Great Britain has a recall system in her Parliament which has 
been in vogue for centuries? 

Mr. KAHN. That is not the case. As I understand the 
British system it is this: The members of Parliament are 
elected at intervals of seven years. There is a ministry ap- 
pointed, and this ministry assumes all responsibility for govern- 
ment, and if at any time the ministry is defeated in the Parlia- 
ment on an important measure that they may have proposed, 
they resign from office and appeal to the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. I ask the gentleman if that system has ever 
proved detrimental to the British Government? 

Mr. KAHN. That is not the system proposed by the initia- 
tive and referendum at all. The gentleman does not know what 
the initiative and referendum are if he tries to couple the 
British parliamentary system with the system proposed under 
the referendum and recall. The people of Great Britain never 
propose bills by initiative, nor do they vote upon them by refer- 
endum after Parliament has passed them, Now I will yield to 
the gentleman from Colorade. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I understand that Oregon has 
incorporated the recall into its constitution. I suppose the gen- 
tleman will admit that every other State in the Union, if the 
people saw fit to do likewise, could adopt it. If the gentleman 
concedes that, I want to ask him if it is fair to Arizona to 
impose upon that State a condition that will forever forbid or 
prevent the people of that State from incorporating the same 
provision in their constitution? 

Mr. KAHN. If the people of other States make mistakes, let 
us guard against the people making a similar mistake in Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. New Mexico might incorporate 
the recall into its constitution in the course of a few years, and 
they would not be forbidden to do it as would Arizona. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, as far as that is concerned, New Mexico 
had the opportunity to do it, and she showed a rational spirit 
in the formation of her constitution, and we are willing to 
trust the wisdom of her people. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorade. Well, she might get irrational 
like California did. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not hear all of the gentleman’s speech, 
and for information I would like to know whether he contends 
that if this recall provision shall remain in the Arizona con- 
stitution they would not have a republican form of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. KAHN. In the true sense of the word I do not think 
they would have a republican form of government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, as to whether he believes the constitutional provision in 
eur Federal Constitution of guaranteeing a republican form of 
government is not a continuing duty on Congress? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I want to ask the gentleman whether 
his State of California has not proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment to be submitted to the people for the recall of judges? 

Mr. KAHN. I am sorry to say that has been done, but so 
long as I have voice or breath I shall protest against it with all 
of the energy and vigor that I can command. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Just one more question. I want to ask the 
gentleman this: If his State of California shall adopt that con- 
stitutional amendment, whether he believes it will then be the 
duty of Congress te exclude California from the Union because 
it has not a republican form of government? [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. That is up to the courts and the Congress. I 
thought, however, the gentleman was also referring to the ini- 
tiative and referendum. I think the initiative is undoubtedly 
unrepublican. I think it probable that the recall is not unre- 
publican. Perhaps I may add that I believe the initiative 
would ultimately lead to the destruction of all government. It 
would lead to anarchy. ‘ 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that in the last Republican 
platform adopted in September by the Republicans of Cali- 
fornia they adopted the initiative, referendum, and recall? 

Mr. KAHN. They did, and I am sorry for that; but the last 
Democratic national platform provided for free lumber, and yet 
dozens of Democrats on your side voted against free lumber. 
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Mr. RAKER. Now, is it not a fact that the genileman and | 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. This is an interesting sub- 


all those who stood on the Republican side in California stood | ject and I desire to get this information, and I would. like to 


by the officers to elect them upon the platform of the initiative, | have the gentleman’s time extended— 


referendum, and recall, and upon the same platform and in the 
same building? , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
yield me one minute more. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more. A; 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Republican 
platform did contain such a plank. I was not consulted in the 
making of that platform, nor was I present at the convention 
at which the platform was formulated. If I had been, I would 
probably have opposed it, although I had not given the subject 
the study and thought that I have given it since then. I stated 
on this floor awhile ago that I was at one time disposed to favor 
them. They looked good in theory to me. After having studied 
these innovations, however, I am entirely opposed to them, and 
so long as I continue in public life and so long as I live I will 
keep on raising my voice against those provisions, for I con- 
sider them exceedingly-detrimental to the continued welfare of 
the American people. [| 4.pplause.] 

Mr.RAKER, Will the gentleman yield for one further question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KNowLANp]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, in view of the interest 
manifested by the people of California and the entire Pacific 
coast in the subject of Japanese immigration, which was widely 
discussed when the new Japanese treaty was before the Senate 
for ratification during the last session of Congress, I desire to 
insert herewith in the Recorp some very significant figures fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce and Labor. These 
figures show the arrival and departure of “Japanese for both 
the United States proper and the Territory of Hawaii from 
July 1, 1908, to March 1, 1911. Within this period there ar- 
rived at United States ports 7,501 Japanese, while 14,195 sailed 
for Japan. This does not look like an invasion. In Hawaii, 
regarding which Territory much concern has been expressed, 
there were 4,348 arrivals and 6,266 departures. In other words, 
6,694 more Japanese left continental United States than ar- 
rived, and 1,918 more left Hawaii than came into that Territory. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, during what time was that? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. During the period I have just stated, 
from the 1st of July, 1908, to the 1st of March, 1911. Taking 
the combined figures of both the continent of the United States 
and the Territory of Hawaii there were 8,612 more Japanese 
who took their departure for the Empire of Japan than entered 
the continent of the United States and the Territory of Hawaii. 
The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
FFICE We aan in hee 
Hon. JoserH R. KNow.anp, M. C., preps wate |e oe 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Srr: In reply to your inquiry of the 28th ultim 
advised that the records of this bureau chew that more Japanese have 
left the United States during the past three years than have arrived. 


The arrivals and departures for continental United ; 
aince July 1, 1908, were as follows: States and Hawaii 





| See vues Hawaii. 


Period. 








Arrived. | Departed.| Arrived. | Departed. 


Fiscal year ended June 30, 1 





icine 5,004 : 37 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1910......... 5,024 V sar 2 358 
Eight months ended Feb. 28, 1911 4,167 1,328 1, 533 





Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES Fart Actina Secretary. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman a question? I was interested in his statement. 
The Japanese who leave the United States or leave Hawaii, 
have they the right under the law to return? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. To return to Hawaii? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Or to the United States. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, there is no exclusion law to 
ae them bet os oe = — agreement, which was 
me apanese treat 
Senate ec ceetneanion. pa reaty was before the 
t. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand that. Is it 
a gentleman’s understanding that these—— 


. The 
aaa time of the gentleman from California 


add something to the gentleman’s information. 
act we provided for the election of delegates to constitutional 
conventions to be held in each of the Territories. 
vided for the organization of the delegates into constitutional 
conventions, and then we provided that after these constitu- 
tional conventions should have formed constitutions the con- 








Mr. LANGHAM, 
tional. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Under this gentlemen's 
agreement will these Japanese who have returned to their na- 
tive land have the right to come back to Hawaii and the United 
States, or will they, under the terms of that agreement, be 
kept out? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Well, I should judge, if they are laborers, 
that under the terms of that agreement they would not return. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTon]. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in June, 110, 
we passed an act to enable the people of the Territory of New 
Mexico to adopt a constitution and to become a State, and to 
enable the people of Arizona to adopt a constitution and become 
a State. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I did not intend to yield 
because I wanted to shorten my remarks, but I can not refuse 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Did not they adopt the constitutions? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes; they did. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Then what have we got to do with it, so 


I will yield the gentleman one minute addi- 


long as they conformed to our requirements? 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I will try to make that plain. 


I thought perhaps the gentleman had heard these debates. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. I heard them. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Perhaps I may be able to 


In that enabling 


We pro- 


stitutions should be submitted to the people of the respective 


Territories for ratification or rejection, 


The constitution of New Mexico was ratified by the people of 
New Mexico in January last. The constitution of Arizona was 
ratified by the people of Arizona in February last. We pro- 
vided that if those constitutions were ratified they should be 
certified to the President of the United States and to the Con- 
gress, and then we provided as to each constitution that if 
Congress should approve and the President should approve, or 
if the President should approve and Congress should not disap- 
prove during its next regular session, then the President should 
certify the fact to the governor in each case and State officers 
might be elected. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. One more question, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Do the constitutions that those two Terri- 
tories ratified conform to a republican form of government? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think the constitution of 
New Mexico does, and I think it would be difficult to say that 
the constitution of Arizona does not. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is the very point I am driving at. If 
it does, what has this Congress to do with it? Are they not 
eapable of judging for themselves? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I did not propose to go into 
that, but I will try to make it clear Congress has time and 
again annexed other conditions than that constitutions should 
be republican in form, and so forth. In enabling acts heretofore 
we have not provided that constitutions should be submitted to 
Congress at all. We have provided that if the constitution per- 
mitted to be formed should be republican in form and not 
repugnant to the Declaration of Independence, and should be 
in conformity with the enabling act, the President should 
make proclamation of that fact, and the Territory seeking ad- 
mission might within a given time become a State. Now, in this 
enabling act we have departed from that course, and have said 
that the constitution shall not only be submitted to the Presi- 
dent, but to the Congress of the United States, and we have given 
the power to the President to approve and the power to Congress 
to approve or disapprove. Now, the very fact that we have set 
out the power of approval or disapproval separate and apart 
from the condition that the constitution shal! be republican in 
form and not repugnant to the Declaration of Independence to 
my mind forms an argument that the President may refuse to 
approve the constitution or Congress may refuse to approve the 
constitution for other reasons than those involved in 


a con- 


struction of the terms ordinarily incorporated in enabling acts 
requiring that constitutions shall be republican in form, and so 
forth. I know it is contended otherwise, but I think the very 
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purpose of that clause in the enabling act was to give the Pres- 
ident the power to approve or disapprove and the power to Con- 
gress to approve or disapprove, outside of whether the constitu- 
tion is republican in form or repugnant to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that the constitu- 
tion of Arizona has in it a provision which has challenged the 
opposition of a good many Members, both of the House and 
of the Senate, and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the President has expressed himself as opposed particularly to 
the provision permitting the recall of judges. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Before the gentleman goes 
to that point I would like to ask his opinion if, under the pres- 
ent situation, he thinks it is necessary to the admission of 
these States that the President approve these constitutions? 
Under this resolution pending now, as the gentleman has ob- 
served, they do not require the approval of the President—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think they do—that is, I 
think his approval or disapproval of the constitutions is in- 
volved. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi (continuing). But they 
will be admitted under the terms prescribed. Does the gentle- 
man think that the acts of the last Congress will still be in 
force and the President will have to approve? 

Mr. HAMII/TON of Michigan. While the pending resolu- 
tion modifies the enabling act in some respects, still the pending 
resolution can not become a law without the signature of the 
President, and his signature necessarily operates as approval of 
the censtitutions. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
this resolution repeals the enabling act, so far as the President 
having to approve affirmatively all the provisions of the consti- 
tutions of Arizona and New Mexico is concerned? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The President will have to 
sign this joint resolution if it becomes law. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Of course, he will have to sign 
as a part of the legislative department of the Government, but 
I mean, so far as approving the provisions of those constitutions 
affirmatively, does not the gentleman think this resolution will 
repeal that portion of the enabling act? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would not think so. The 
joint resolution proposes to admit these Territories as States 
according to the terms of the enabling act as modified by the 
joint resolution; but the power of Congress and the power of 
the President to approve or disapprove is still involved. Let 
us consider the two constitutions separately. The President 
has approved the constitution of New Mexico, and he has sent 
a message to Congress declaring he has done so. Now, if Con- 
gress does not disapprove the constitution of New Mexico dur- 
ing the next regular session, New Mexico will become a State 
without any further procedure. 

As to Arizona, the case is different. The Arizona constitu- 
tion did not arrive here until probably a day or two after 
the adjournment of the last session of Congress, although I think 
ene gentleman contended that it did arrive sometime in the 
night of March 3. But I do not believe anybody knows about 
that. Now, the President has not approved the Arizona con- 
stitution, and the enabling act provides that if the President 
shall approve and Congress shall approve, or if the President 
shall approve and Congress shall not disapprove during its 
next regular session, then the people of Arizona may becom 
a State. - 

By the terms of this joint resolution Congress is approving or 
disapproving pursuant to the enabling act as modified by the 
joint resolution, and when the President signs or vetoes ‘this 
joint resolution he either approves or disapproves the constitu- 
tions. Im any case, your joint resolution will have to have the 
signature of the President, and if you have in your joint reso- 
lution a provision providing for the recall of judges, you would 
probably force the President, unless he should retract, to refuse 
te sign your joint resolution. Then what will be the effect? 
Arizona will still be a Territory and the position of New Mexico 
will be anomalous, because, I fear, the fact that you have in- 
corporated certain provisions in your joint resolution might 
eperate so as to enable them to be considered as a disapproval 
by a man predisposed that way, although it may well be 

doubted whether the action of the two Houses on a resolution 
which never became a law could be said to have any force or 
effect whatever. 
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Now, I want to say this—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
curs, too? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely, if the Senate con- 
curs and if it should go to the President. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Now, on that recall proposition, I am not 
trying to ask a difficult question, but—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Oh, I had a matter here that 
was of interest to me, and I was trying to get to it, but I will 


That is, if the Senate con- 


yield. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does-the gentleman challenge the recall of 
judges? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes; I do. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And the House challenges that feature. 
Now, I want to know what right we have to select the judges 
and challenge that feature and not challenge any of the other 
elective officers? I am not prepared to say that I am in favor 
of recalling the judges. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I doubt if the gentleman is 
in favor of the recall of judges. It is not a partisan question. 
I feel that it is one of the biggest questions we have had to 
consider or will have to consider. I knéw how my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. Martin] feels about it. But to me it seems to be 
one of the fundamental questions of our national condition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, let me ask the gentleman a 
question right there. I am burning to ask it while such good 
order prevails. The gentleman holds a republican form of govy- 
ernment to be a representative form of government, does he not? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do, and I will tell the gen- 
tleman why. But the gentleman knows why I do, does he not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. I am satisfied with that 
answer. The gentleman’s principal objection to the Arizona 
constitution is the recall provision? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, is it not the opinion of the 
gentleman that the initiative and referendum come far closer to 
the question of representative government than the recall? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Not the referendum, but the 
initiative does. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The initiative comes far closer 
to the question of representative government, which, in the 
¢entleman’s opinion, is a republican form of government, than 
the recall? 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. In perfect frankness, that iy 
my judgment, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. And yet the gentleman is direct- 
ing his attention here to a feature of the Arizona constitution 
which is less objectionable from the standpoint of a republican 
form of government than the other feature, about which lhe is 
not complaining at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am not discussing here the 
constitutionality of either the initiative or the recall, but I do 
propose to discuss the expediency of the application of the recall 
to judges. 

Section 1 of article 8 of the Arizona constitution provides 
that— 

Every public officer in the State of Arizona holdi 
either by election or appointment, is subject to 
by the qualified electors of the electoral 
are elected to such office. Suc 
whole State. 

This reeall is to be set in motion by a petition signed by 25 
per cent of the number of votes cast for all the candidates for 
the office held by the officer sought to be removed at the last 
general election. 


an elective office, 
1 from such office 
istrict from which candidates 
h electoral district may include the 


A STABLE CONSTITUTION. 

Let us examine this recall proposition so far as it affects the 
judiciary. 

In the first place, Article IV, section 4, of the Federal Con- 
stitution requires that the— 

United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government. 

That Constitution down to recent years has been held by the 
people of the United States to be an almost sacred thing—as 
Bryce says, in his American Commonwealth, “An ark of the 
covenant whereon no man may lay rash hands”—but recently 
every upstart for political favor seeks to inflame the public 
mind with the idea that this instrument, or some State consti- 
tution, ought to be overhauled to express his particular theory, 
and the Constitution is denounced as antiquated and insuffi- 
cient for modern needs. 

Wendell Phillips once said that formerly a man had to serve 
an apprenticeship of seven years to make a pair of boots, but 
that in his time a man might talk seven weeks and become the 
governor of a great State. He does not have to talk seven 
weeks now. Seven days is enough, 
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Now, if a statesman of the spot-light, opéra-bouffe, whirling- 
dervish variety denounces everybody enough, claims all virtue 
for himself enough, and indicates that the Constitution is a 
bungling thing anyway, and that he could have made a better 
one himself at odd times, a large number of people will recog- 
nize that the world has been waiting a long time for him, and 
will invite him into high places to overhaul the work of ages in 
30 minvw‘es. 

A written constitution is a safeguard of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. : 

The very rigidity of a written constitution is a protection 
from commercial power and wealth on the one side and the 
tyranny and intrigue of official power and ambition on the 
other 

It is a safeguard against extremes. The first popular im- 
pulse, even when right, is apt to swing too far one way and 


thea to swing too far the other way before it reaches equi- | 


librium. 
A written constitution means definiteness and stability, and 
definiteness and stability breed respect for law and order. 


law. 

Without constitutional restraint laws themselves may become 
uncertain and even unjust and cease to command the respect 
of the governed. 

Without respect for law and order frequent changes would 


become inevitable and law thereby become less and less re- | 


spectable. 

Peace and order and property and liberty and life itself hang 
on the stability of law. 

There is danger in seeking flexibility in the fundamental law 


we throw away our liberties. 
A constitution too easily changed is no constitution at all, 
but is a moving picture of passing public opinion. 
SOUND LEGISLATION. 


Our 
spect for the rights of persons and the rights of things, but the 
average man is not a constitutional lawyer, neither is he a 
lawyer at all. He may think himself the better off for that, 
but even a little learning is not to be despised, and the more a 


Free governments owe their existence to security under the | 





POPULAR SENTIMENT AND JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


Let us consider this proposition to make the judiciary subject 
to the “ recall.” 

That means that if a judge, in the interpretation of the law, 
shall decide a cause or instruct a jury in a way which might 
be unwelcome to the people of his district, a percentage ofthe 
party which elected him or a percentage of the party which 
opposed him, or a percentage of both parties, in all amounting 
to only one-fourth of the total vote cast for judge at the last 
general election, may demand his recall. 

It means that if there should be mob violence and the leading 
citizens of a community should be involved, a judge, threatened 
with the recall, might be inclined to shade the law in favor of 
the defendants. 

It means that a federation of interests which dominated a 
community might also dominate the courts. 

It means that if a question of taxation should be involved 
and a judge should hold a bond issue valid against which public 
opinion was inflamed, an inflamed public opinion might recall 
him. 

It means that if a judge should hold a bond issue valid and 
the case should be appealed, and that pending appeal the judge 
shoukd be recalled, then, if the cause sheuld be sent back for 
retrial, the bondholder would be driven to seek justice in a 
tribunal already committed against him, or seek a change of 
venue—a condition dangerously close to a denial of justice; a 


al 


condition dangerously close to interference with due process of 


| law. 


The disposition of the people to discipline a judge, whose de 
cisions were just but did not for the time accord with popular 


| sentiment, has had many melancholy illustrations. 
that we not only throw away backbone and stability, but that | 


A judge of the high court of errors and appeals in Missis- 
sippi in 1841, joining in a unanimous decision, held a $15,000,000 


| issue of State bonds valid which the governor had by proclama- 


tion declared void. The policy of repudiation was then a 


| political issue in Mississippi, and the people had indorsed it by 


man knows, the more he knows there is to know, and in this | 


way arrogant ignorance sometimes becomes humble. 

Zangwill compares us to a melting pot, in which all nation- 
alities are being fused and transformed here into a new na- 
tionality, but we are something more than a melting pot of 
nationalities. We are a melting pot in which all creeds, cults, 
denominations, ideas, ideals, and institutions are being fused 


and transformed, and sometimes the more radical and revolu- | scribed number of people. 


tionary the creed, cult, idea, or ideal the more attention it at- | 


tracts for a time, until some other creed, cult, idea, or ideal 
boils to the surface. 

Bryce observes that there is always an election going on 
somewhere in the United States, and this also keeps the pot 
boiling; and sometimes I think there is too much pot boiling; 
too much noise of political swashbucklers, swashing upon their 


bucklers; too many gentlemen standing at the doors of too | 
many political tents, each advertising his own greatest show on | 


earth “ just upon the inside”; too many political jugglers and 
tight-rope walkers and sword swallowers and soothsayers. 

The laws enacted by the earlier legislative assemblies were 
few and fundamental, but now 46 States and 3 Territories are 
grinding out laws, and the courts of 46 States and 3 Territories 
and the District of Columbia and the District of Alaska and 
the Canal Zone are grinding out decisions, until our jurispru- 
dence is becoming more and more complex. 

The questions that are presented at each session of each 
Congress and each session of each legislature are such as re- 


quire the exercise of ripened judgment and expert experience, | 


and this is so because of our greater density of population, our 
greater territory, our increasing means of transportation, com- 
munication, transmutation, and exchange. / 


B= is so because of our increase of porany ane our increase | 


It is so because of our transition from the simple to th 
complex life. : "I 
It is so because of railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, electricity, typewriters, automobiles, and flying ma- 


In proportion as affairs require more solid knowledge, more 
judgment, more stability to deal with them, shall we turn them 
over to fickleness, impulse, and prejudice? 





: | electing its advocates to the highest offices in the State. 
are above the average in intelligence and in re- | 


The 
term of the judge soon expired and he was displaced by a 
judge whose opinions were known to be in accord with popular 
sentiment. 

In 1859 in Ohio a judge of the supreme court was promptly 
defeated for reelection because in a case before him he, with a 
majority of the court, had followed a decision of the Supreme 


| Court of the United States in sustaining the constitutionality 





of an unpopular law. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE. 

We are making States here and guaranteeing their form of 
government. 

What makes a State? Not population alone, nor any pre- 
The population of States differs as 
widely as their areas differ. Not land alene, although land is 
necessary. A people not attached to a definite part of the sur- 
face of the earth are no more than a wandering horde—a mi- 
gratory band. 

These—population and land—are necessary, but above all is 
government. A mass of people occupying a piece of ground do 
not constitute a State until they bave organized themselves into 
a governmental! entity. 2 

What is government? Government is power lodged some- 
where to run the affairs of a nation, State, or municipality. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, asks: “ Why are governments 
instituted among men?” and then he answers his own question 
by saying: “ Because the passions of men will not conform to 
the dictates of reason and justice without restraint.” That rv 
straint is sovereignty, and sovereignty is the “ unlimited power 
of the State to impose its will upon all persons, associations 
and things within its jurisdiction.” 

Now, in the organization of zovernment— 

It is indispensable that there should be a judicial department to decid 
rights, to punish crime, to administer justice, and to protect the inn 
cent from injury and usurpation. (Rawle on the Constitution.) 

Where there is no judicial department to interpret ond exe 
cute the law, to decide controversies and to enforce rights 

The Government must cither perish by its own imbecility or the « 
departments of Government must usurp powers for the purpos 
commanding obedience, to the destruction of liberty. (Kent's ‘ 
mentaries.) 

Since, then, it is necessary to government that there should 
a judiciary, is any argument needed to demonstrate that 
should be an independent and stable judiciary? 

Kent, in his Commentaries, says: 


The independence of the judiciary is just as essential to protect the 
Constitution and taws against the encroachment of party spirit and 
the anny of faction in a republic as it is in a monarchy to protect 
the elgnts of the subject against the injustice of the crown. 


if 
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Story, in his work on the Constitution, says: 

Upon no other branch of the Government are the people so dependent 
for the enjoyment of personal security and the rights of property, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that the degree of protection thus afforded 
is Seeeaen in turn upon the wisdom, stability, and integrity of the 
courts. 

Edmund Burke, in his “ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,” says: 

Whatever is supreme in a State it ought to have as much as possible 
its judicial authority so constituted as not only to depend upon it, but 
in some sort to balance it. It ought to give security to its justice 
against its power. It ought to make its judicature, as it were, some- 
thing exterior to the State. 

To fulfill its high purpose, Garner in his Introduction to 
Political Science says, 
the judiciary ought therefore to possess learning, faithfulness to the 
Constitution, independence, and firmness of character. 

THE EFFECT OF THE “ RECALL ” ON THE STABILITY AND INDEPENDENCE OF 
THD JUDICIARY. 

Since learning, independence, and firmness of character are 
indispensable to a judiciary, let us inquire what effect the 
“recall” would have upon these essential qualities. 

It is clear that the existence of the qualities of learning, inde- 
pendence, and firmness must depend largely upon: First, the 
mode of selection of judges; second, the permanency of their 
tenure; third, the adequacy of their compensation. 

Judges may be chosen in three ways: By the legislature, by 
popular election, or by appointment of the executive with or 
without the concurrence of the legislative branch. 

The legislative choice of judges has not commended itself to 
statesmen in the past, because it renders the judiciary to some 
extent dependent upon a coordinate department in violation of 
the principle of the separation of powers. . 

Furthermore, the system of legislative choice generally means 
nomination by a party caucus and frequently a parceling out 
of judicial positions among political divisions with reference to 
geographical considerations rather than fitness for the judicial 
office. 

In short, as Chancellor Kent has pointed out in his Com- 
mentaries, it presents— 
too many occasions and too many temptations for intrigue, party preju- 
dice, and local interest, to secure a judiciary best calculated to promote 
the ends of justice. 

Garner, in his introduction to Political Science, says: 


Choice by the legislature was a favorite method of selection in the 
American States for a time after the Revolution, a circumstance due to 
the prevailing jealousy of the Executive on the one hand and the dis- 
trust of popular election on the other. This system, however, has been 
abandoned in all the States but four (Rhode Island, Vermont, South 
Carolina, and Virginia), and is not followed by any European country 
except Switzerland, where the judges of the federal tribunal are chosen 
by the legislative assembly of the confederation. 

The method of popular election is now the rule in the ma- 
jority of the States. 

It can not be denied that the qualities which distinguish an 
able and fearless judge are not those of the successful poli- 
tician, and hence judges frequently make poor candidates, and 
are sometimes defeated by men of less fitness, who are better 
gifted with the art of winning public favor. 

Kent, in his Commentaries, says: 

The just and vigorous investigation and punishment of every species 
of fraud and violence and the exercise of the power of compelling every 
man to the personal performance of his contracts are grave duties, not 


of the most ooo character, and hence not always calculated to com- 
mand the calm approval of the popular masses. 


The fittest men are likely to have— 


too much reservedness of manners and severity of morals to secure an 
election resting on universal suffrage. 


JUDGMENT SHOULD BE UNBIASED AND FEARLESS. 


The choice of judges by popular election, however, has become 
a part of the system of our State governments, and has probably 
come to stay. 

It has resulted, on the whole, in the selection of strong men 
for judges. This is, in part, due to the length of term and to the 
almost universal respect which until recently the judicial office 
has inspired. 

But it ought to be axiomatic that no judge should be exposed 
to the necessity of having to curry popular favor in order to 
retain his office. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, says: 


The Executive not only dispenses the honors, but holds the sword of 
the commun 


The legislative not only commands the ee. but prescribes the rules 
by which the duties and rights of every citizen are to be regulated. 
The jud » on has no influence over either the 


con m 
sword or the purse; no direction éither of the strength or the wealth 
of the society, and can take no active resolution whatever. It may 
truly be said te have neither force nor will, but merely judgment; and 
must emcees’ f depend upon the aid of the executive arm even for 
the efficiency its judgments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes more. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There are many men here in 
this House of Representatives who have sat upon the bench, 
and I know that these quotations from statesmen and jurists 
who are revered by all who have read, construed, and practiced 
law must have a profound influence, not only upon the minds of 
lawyers, but upon the minds of all who respect the reasoned 
conclusions of men eminent in their professions. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. ' 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I should like to ask my colleague 
whether he thinks the legislature could pass an act recalling 
judges; and if not, why not? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is a very difficult ques- 
tion to discuss within the time at my disposal. But I will say 
by way of preface that certainly, with a constitutional prohibi- 
tion against the recall of judges, such a statute could not be 
enacted, and therefore I am in favor of requiring an amend- 
ment to the Arizona constitution, 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I will say that in our own State of 
Michigan our constitution provides for the initiative and refer- 
endum as to constitutional amendments, and it provides for 
amending the constitution in the provision for initiative and 
referendum. It can change the three departments of the State 
government in every particular. One of those is the executive. 
That is as important as the judiciary. The legislature is an- 
other, and that is as important as the judiciary, They are all 
republican. 

The constitution says that the terms of our supreme court 
judges shall be fixed as provided by law, but the terms of the 
circuit judges are fixed in the constitution at six years, and 
the terms of the probate judges and of justices of the peace 
are also fixed by the constitution. Now, if the terms of the 
supreme court judges are to be fixed as provided by law, what 
is there to prevent the legislature from enacting a law at their 
first session to recall the judges, unless the constitution ex- 
pressly prohibits doing it? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. As I remember our consti- 
tution of 1909 we provide that an amendment to it may be pro- 
posed by two-thirds of the legislature. That is one way. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Next, an amendment to the 
constitution may be proposed by a petition signed by 20 per 
cent of the qualified voters, and upon this petition the legisla- 
ture may exercise a veto or may take other action prescribed 
in the constitution. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Yes; and there is one other which I 
will suggest, with my colleague’s consent. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. That when there is a petition for a 
change in our constitution—that is, for the referendum—a ma- 
jority of the legislature in joint session may submit a substitute 
or alternative, which is just as important as the original article. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That gets down to funda- 
mentals. I will try to answer that as briefly as possible, al- 
though it is a very large question. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I am very much interested indeed in 
the gentleman’s able discussion of this question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Cooley, in his Constitutional 
Limitations, states the law. I will read from pages 41 and 42 
of the sixth edition of Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations: 

In regard to the formation and amendment of State constitutions the 
following appear to be settled principles of American constitutional law : 

1. The people of the several Territories may form for themselves 
State constitutions whenever enabling acts for that purpose are passed 
vy Congress, but only in the manner allowed by such enabling acts and 


rough the action of such persons as the enabling acts shall clothe with 
the elective franchise to that end. 


« * * . * + . 

There are always in these cases questions of policy as well as of con- 
stitutional law to be determined by the Congress before admission be- 
comes a matter of t—-whether the constitution formed is republican, 
whether suitable proper State boundaries have been fixed upon. 
whether the population is ee whether the proper qualifications 
for the exercise of the elective franc! have been agreed to—— 

Mr. TRIBBLDE. The gentleman states as to the referendum 
and initiative—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. My friend from Michigan 
stated that in relation to the provision for amendment to the 
Michigan constitution. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. But suppose your State should have the re- 
call provision, do you think the Congress of the United States 
would interfere with ycoir State? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am coming to that question. 

Mr. TRIBBLBE. I think I am entitled to an answer. 
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But the gentleman must first | does not conflict with any of the principles of the Declaration of 
allow me to lay my premises. I will try to answer the gentle- | Independence, and conforms to the enabling act under which the 
man, although he has asked a pretty big question. constitutional convention which formed it was called, that then 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gen- | a Member of Congress would have a right, because he did not 
tleman from Michigan if be has any idea of admitting that | ipprove of these specific provisions in the constitution, to keep 
the power of the legislature and the people to change the law of | that State out of the Union. 
their State, the organic law, as to the terms of judges is in any Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
way related to the recall of a particular judge? Congress—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; but the gentleman from Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, I mean a Member of Con 
Michigan and the gentleman from Georgia do not mean thut. | and others—enough to keep it out. 
That is not what they are driving at. I think I understand Mr, CONNELL. Whence comes the power by which Concress 





{ 
! 
fi 
i 
| 


If you say just a Member of 


ress 


fully what the two gentlemen have in mind, and it is an im- 
portant question. Let me finish this quotation from Cooley— 


whether any inveterate evil exists in the Territory which is now sub- 
ject to control, but which might be perpetuated under a State govern- 
ment—these and the like questions, in which the whole country is 
interested, can not be finally solved by the people of the Territory for 
themselves, but the final decision must rest with Congress an¢ 


Pet in the original States and all others subsequently admitted to 
the Union the power to amend or revise their constitutions resides in 
the great of the people as an organized body politic who, being 
vested with ultimate sovereignty and the source of all State authority, 
have power to control or alter at will the law which they have made. 

Now, to get at the proposition which the gentleman has put 
forward. A constitution must be republican in form. It goes 
back to Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution of the United 
States, where it is said that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of government.” 
That obligation of the Federal Government to guarantee a 
republican form of government is a continuing obligation. 

Now, in the law books there is a great deal of discussion as 


to what constitutes a republican form of government. If I | 
should undertake to discuss that it would take too long. But | 


I simply propose to say that according to the definitions of | 


Madison and Calhoun and according to the definitions of law 
writers generally a republican form of government is a repre- 
sentative form of government. It is argued that when the fram- 


ers of the Constitution provided that the United States should | 


guarantee to every State a republican form of government they 
had in mind the republican form of government which then 
existed in the original States. Now, when a Territory comes up 
for admission with a constitution which is not republican in 
form it is elementary that we must not admit it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Now, let me ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


constitution shall be republican in form. Now, what my friend 
from Michigan had in mind, and what I take it the gentleman 
from Georgia has in mind, is whether, the legislature having the 
power to submit a constitutional amendment to the people and 
the people having voted upon and agreed to that constitutional 
amendment, and it having been found that that amendment 
embodies a proposition which is not republican in form, what 
then happens? That is the precise question. Now, it is said 


mew h that ha ns it practically constitutes | "0" 
sumewnens Sat. yaar one : 7 | mission of Oklahoma, and we must impose boundary conditions 
; as to New Mexico. 


revolution. 
T have it here in Cooley (p. 44): 


The power of the people to amend or revise their constitutions is | 
Constitution 


— by the of the United States in the following partic- 
ulars: 


i. It must not abolish the republican form of government, since such 
act would be revolutionary in its character and would call for and 


demand direct intervention on the part of the Government of the United | 


States. 


My friend from Michigan inquired as to the possibility of ex- 
treme amendments and extreme legislation. 
to a certain limit, but there ean be no valid constitutional 
amendments or no valid legislation as a result of such amend- 
aa = otherwise which are unrepublican—that is, unconsti- 

onal. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Here is the point, if I may be permitted: If 


| under the laws that 


TIT am going further; and it is | 
elementary that we may annex other conditions than that the | 


| and from which there is no appeal. 
That can go on up | 





ean go beyond? 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
power. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


Oh, Congress itself has the 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest in an 


| swer to the various questions here that the question of whether 
the | 
judgment must be favorable before admission can be claimed or ex- | 


ve ought to or can are two different propositions. Congress ca: 
prevent a State from coming in and can do it without giving 
any reason whatever, if it wants to: but while that would be a 
sufficient reason for one man, it might not be a 
for another man. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not questioned the power of 
Congress. Congress is all powerful; but I mean, Would Con- 
gress be exercising its constitutional power when it said to a 
Territory or proposed State whose constitution was republican 
in form and was not in conflict with the Declaration of Inde 
pendence and did conform to the enabling act, just because Con 
gress did not approve of some of the provisions of that constitu 
tion, that it shall not become a State? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Let me answer the gentle 
man’s suggestion with this concrete illustration: Take the case 
of Utah. Utah did present a constitution which was republican 
in form and not repugnant to the Declaration of Independence, 
but an “inveterate evil” existed in the Territory. Does the 
gentleman say that Congress should not have the power to con- 
trol and to say whether these people should come into the Union 
with that infirmity? That answers the question. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That was in the enabling act 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It does not make any differ- 
ence where it was. That answers the question. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The constitution, which was framed 
recognized the principles of Mormonism 
at that time, would not have been in conformity with the en 
abling act. f 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. We enacted fundamental con- 
ditions to the admission of Missouri. 

Mr. UTTER. Does not the very fact that a State has to get 
permission from Congress to become a State imply the faci 
that Congress has the right to name the conditions under whieh 
it shall come in? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think there is no doubt as 
to that. We enacted conditions as to the admission of Ne- 
braska and as to the admission of Michigan. Michigan had a 
boundary war with Ohio. We imposed conditions as to the ad- 


Batar . 
suficient reason 


, too 


Mr. 
there? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make this suggestion, that it 
is conceded that there is no appeal from the de 
gress. That is true of any tribunal that is fina 


NORRIS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 


ision of Cor 
and supreme 
It can do anything withont 
giving any reason for it, anything over which it has control or 
gets control, and there is no way to compe! it to do otherwise. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am about to close. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will continue his remarks 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


No; I would rather not, be- 


this Congress could not interfere with another State in adopting | cause I have almost finished, but if the gentlemen prefer, [ will 


a recall act, then why should Congress interfere with these 
Territories coming in with a recall act? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That involves a question of 
policy, not a question of power. We can interfere whenever a 
State incorporates an unrepublican proposition in its constitu- 
tion; and when a Territory comes here, 2s in this case, with a 
constitution having a provision in it which some believe to be 
unrepublican, and which many of us consider inexpedient, we 
have the power to say to the people of the Territory proposing 
that constitution, “We do not approve of that kind of consti- 
tution,” and state our reasons for it and refuse to approve it, 
and I am one those who believe that that makes for the 


of 
stability and permanency 

Mr. FLOOD of Senora 
whether 


f 
| 
3 
| 
| 





print.the rest of my argument, although I would rather go on 


now. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. LANGHAM. 
tional. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was quoting, when I was 
diverted some time ago, what Hamilton said concerning the 
powers of the coordinate branches of our Government oud his 
statement that the judiciary has no influence over the sword or 
the purse, but is “ merely judgment.” 

Mr. NORRIS. The whole speech is a quotation from Hamil- 
ton. 

Mr. J. M. ©. SMITH. And a Hamilton is making it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Since the judiciary should be 
“judgment” personified, and since the purity of the judicial 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I yield the gentleman 10 minutes addi 
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ermine and the accuracy of the judicial scales have never been 
thought to be benefited by forcing a judge to become a politician, 
can it be that the judiciary would be benefited or that popular 
confidence in the judiciary would be strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that judges held their places subject to ebullitions of pub- 
lic feeling, subject to the machinations of political enemies, sub- 
ject to the “ recall”? 

This proposition is justified by its advocates on the ground 
that judges are the servants of the people. 

They are in the sense that they hold a delegated authority 
to sit in judgment among the people, but they are the servants 
of all the people; not the servants of the majority alone, but the 
servants of both the majority and the minority, and must neces- 
sarily therefore be independent of both. Indeed, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary is the only safeguard of the minority. 

Justice can not be the servant of men or nations. Justice sits 
above men and nations, and the judiciary should personify 
justice and judgment. 

- corrupt judge is despicable; a cowardly judge is contempti- 


Tt is the duty of the judiciary, as Kent says, “to protect the 
Constitution against the encroachment of party spirit and the 
tyranny of faction.” 

The judiciary ought to protect the Constitution and the Con- 
stitution ought to protect the judiciary, and the people ought 
to protect both in order that they themselves may be protected. 

But how can the judiciary protect constitutions when the ju- 
diciary is not protected in protecting constitutions? 

How can constitutions protect the judiciary when constitu- 
tions can not protect themselves? 

What assurance can be derived from a judicial decision sus- 
taining a constitutional provision when the judicial decision 
itself—yea, even the Constitution itself—is only a thing of a day? 

Will public respect for judges who sit subject to “recall” be 
increased? Certainly not. 

Will gentlemen of greater ability seek judicial places when 
they can be tried and convicted by public clamor without oppor- 
tunity to be heard? Certainly not. 

Will sensitive men of high ability seek places from which 
they may be pulled down by inflamed prejudice and their names 
become a byword and a hissing? Certainly not. 

Ah, you say history will vindicate them. It may be. A good 
Many monuments have been erected to martyrs out of the stones 
wherewith they were stoned. But what do dead men care for 
monuments? 

Humanity thinks it does well sometimes when in its sober 
senses it apologizes to the remains of those whom it has 
hounded to death in its frenzy, and it is well always for the 
apology to go on file. But what do dead men care for 
apologies? 

Are you Democrats not guilty of indirection in this transac- 
tion ? 

If you believe the recall of judges to be expedient, why do 
you suggest any amendment to the Arizona constitution? 

If you believe the recall of judges to be inexpedient, why do 
you not make its elimination a condition precedent to the ad- 
mission of Arizona? 

I am opposed to the application of the recall to judges in the 
Arizona constitution, and I am opposed to the application of the 
recall to judges everywhere. 

I would not destroy the public confidence in the judiciary, and 
I would keep the judiciary worthy of the public confidence. 
The recall would weaken both. 

In his seventy-fifth year John Marshall became a member of 
the Virginia constitutional convention of 1829. Party spirit ran 
high. Among other questions discussed was the question of the 
tenure of judges, and almost at the end of a life as potent as the 
life of any man has ever been in the shaping of the destinies of 
a nation he uttered these words: 


Advert, sir, to the duties of a judge. He has to vm between the 
government and the man whom that ae & prosecuting—be- 
tween the most powerful individual in the community and the rest 
and most unpopular. It is of the last importance that in r- 
formance of these duties he should observe the utmost fairness. ® Neca 
I press the necessity of this? Does not every man feel that his own 

onal security and the security of his property depend upon that 

es The udicial department comes home in its effects = eve’ 

reside ; it passes on his property, his pepesaton, his a his al 
Is Is it. wot in the last important that he should be rendered per- 
fectly and completely independent, with nothing to control him but ee 
and conscience? I have always a from my earliest youth till 
— that the test scou aD an eaven ever inflicted u an 
ngrateful sinning people was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a depend 

eat at jodicinry. 


[Loud applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. % 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House joint resolution 
14 and had directed him to report that it had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. UNDERHILL was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of serious illness in his family. 


CLOSE OF GENERAL DEBATE. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate on House joint resolution 14 close on 
Tuesday next at 3 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on House joint resolution 14 
close next Tuesday at 3 p. m. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

8S. 339. An act providing for the reappraisement and sale of 
certain lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 10 
minutes) the House adjourned, to meet to-morrow, Friday, May 
19, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 8649) to authorize the extension and widening of Colo- 
rado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street, and of Kennedy 
Street NW. through lot No. 800, square No, 2718, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 35), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 9830) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a municipal ice plant and for free public baths 
at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9831) to raise revenue from persons en- 
gaged in and carrying on occupations and trades subject to the 
regulative power of Congress, and to create a fund to pay com- 
pensation to public servants injured on post roads and on mail 
routes, and to change the general law heretofore enunciated in 
actions for the recovery of damages for personal injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 9832) providing for 
the homestead entry of certain lands in the State of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9833) to accept and fund the 
bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By ‘Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9834) provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at the city of Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9835) providing for the erection of a mon- 
ument at St. Joseph, Mich., commemorating the establishment 
of Fort Miami on the site of said city; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9836) to provide a site and 
to provide for the erection of a public building at Indiana, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 9837) to create in the War 
Department and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll 
designated as “the Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list,” 
to authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving 
officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
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United States in the Civil War, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9854) granting an increase of pension to 
John McDonald, alias John McHughes: to the Committee on 








By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 9838) to make and maintain | Invalid Pensions. 


an educational survey of the United States; to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9839) for the 
relief of homestead entrymen under the Uncompahgre reclama- 
tion project in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9840) providing that clerk 
hire allowed to Members of the House of Representatives be 
paid directly to clerk or clerks instead of to the Members; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9841) to revive the right of action under the 
captured and abandoned property acts, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 9842) granting pensions 
to certain officers and enlisted men of the Life-Saving Service 
and to their widows and minor children; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 9843) to establish a United 
States court of patent appeals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9844) to reduce postal rates, to improve the 
postal service, and to increase postal revenues; to the~Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 9845) to authorize the sale of 
burnt timber on the public lands, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 9846) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon in 
the city of Warren, State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9847) for the erection of a public building at 
Ridgway, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9848) relating to the 
anchorage of vessels in Narragansett Bay and its approaches 
and tributaries; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 10009) to provide for an 
experiment in the improvement of certain highways by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Postmaster 
General, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10010) to provide for the construction, 
maintenance, and improvement of post roads and rural delivery 
routes through the cooperation and joint action of the National 
Government and the several States in which such post roads or 
rural delivery routes may be established; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10012) to provide for a highway survey of 
the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETERS (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
101) requesting the President to take measures for delivering 
the control and possession of the Philippine Islands to the au- 
thorities representing the people thereof and to protect their 
pega omy by a general treaty of neutrality; to the Committee 
on In k 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 102) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois proposing the calling of a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of amending the United States Constitution 
in order to grant Congress the power to prevent and suppress 
monopolies in the United States by appropriate legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9849) granting a 
pension to Margaret Kelsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 9850) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary B. Milliken; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9851) granting 
an increase of pension to John H. Mitten; to the Committee on 


By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 9852) grant- 


ing a pension to Jennie N. Dunkin; to the Committee on Pen 
bill (H. R. 9853) gran 


a iting an increase of pension to 
James C. Haskins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9855) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Lorscher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. ‘Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9857) for the relief of James 
C. Haywood; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9858) granting a pension to Tillie Buck- 
lin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9859) granting a pension to John C, 
Koeppel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9860) granting a pension to Jesse A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9861) granting an 
increase of pension to Sue May; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PRINCE: A bill (H. R. 9862) granting an increase 
of pension to James Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a‘bill (H. R. 9863) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Ripley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 9864) for the relief of 
William H. Shannon; to tlie Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9865) granting a pension to Patrick 
Boland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9866) granting a pension to Lucy A. Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9867) to correct the military record of 
John Riggs; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9868) to correct the military record of 
William C. Looper; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9869) granting 
an increase of pension to Edmond 8. Norris; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9870) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Rickords; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 9871) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry W. Gash; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 9872) granting a pension to 
May Phillips Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 9873) for the relief of Reuben 
Hazen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9874) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Carter: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9875) granting an increase of pension to 
John Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 9876) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucius H. Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9877) for the 
relief of Amberson G. Shaw, a white man, providing for his 
enrollment ard allotment of land with the Indians of the Rose- 
bud Reservation, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 9878) for the relief of 
F. A. Hyde & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 9879) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint Robert H. Peck a captain in the Regular Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9880) for the 
relief of William Lilley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9881) for the relief of Charles H. Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9882) for the relief of James W. Houser; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9883) for the relief of Myron Powers; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

‘Also, a bill (H. BR. 9884) for the relief of William R. Gifford; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9885) for the relief of Timothy Ellsworth; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9886) for the relief of Samuel Washburm, 
deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9887) for the relief of Joseph P. Binns, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9888) for the relief of Joseph I. York; to 
the Comittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9889) for the relief of Richard Stines; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9890) for the relief of John Laberdy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9891) for the relief of the widow of the 
late Lieut. Harrison 8. Weeks; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9892) granting a pension to Emilia 
Granger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9893) granting a pension to Melita Latta; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9894) granting a pension to Wesley H. 
Crockett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9895) granting a pension to Jenette Bab- 
cock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9896) granting a pension to William Mc- 
Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9897) granting a pension to Albert C. Shel- 
don; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9898) granting a pension to William J. 
Feather ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9899) granting a pension to George W. 
Bannan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9900) granting a pension to Nettie J. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9901) granting a pension to Frank Mead; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 9931) granting an increase of 
pension to Reuben Cratsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9932) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9933) granting a pension to John McAfee 
Cuson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9934) granting a pension to Albert W. 
Everdon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R, 9935) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter M. McNelly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9986) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ferrel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9937) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Baley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9938) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Cothron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9939) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas D. Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9940) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Regenhardt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9941) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9902) granting a pension to Harlow §. | John W. Bricker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9903) granting a pension to Sophia P. De | 


Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9904) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9905) granting an increase of pension to 
James 8S. Donahue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9906) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8. Heald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9907) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Disbrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9908) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Haus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9909) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Shook; to the Committee on Invalid Petsions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9910) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Maxam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9911) granting an increase of pension to 
James Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9912) granting an increase of pension to 
A. Norwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9913) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Milliman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9914) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Burdick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9915) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9916) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9917) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon D. Samson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9918) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Camburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9919) to correct the muster of Herman 
Haupt, late colonel and brigadier general of volunteers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9920) 
re relief of William Lloyd; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9921) granting an increase of pension to 
Randall Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 9922) for the relief of J. T. 
Berry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 9923) granting a pension to G. S. McAfee; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 9924) granting a pension to 
Joe C. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9925) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert L. Higgins; .to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 9926) granting an increase 
of pension to David Turpin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9927) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis B. Rex; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9928) for the relief of Mrs. 
V. E. Sikes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9929) granting a pension to Elizabeth C. 
Thompson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9930) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Townsend; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9942) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. Pew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 9943) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Shotwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9944) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9945) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza M. Mullin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9946) granting a pension to Mary J. Carr; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9947) granting a pension to John Pearson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9948) granting a pension to Lucy Jane 
Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9949) granting a pension to Wilson Bunch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9950) granting a pension to Ollie H. Hill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9951) granting a pension to John W. Allen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 9952) granting a pension to Ellen C. Beam; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9958) granting a pension to Newton J. Gos- 
sett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9954) granting a pension to Lafayette 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9955) granting a pension to John Aydec- 
lotte;: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9956) granting a pension to John Hol- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9957) granting a pension to Mrs. James 
Robinson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9958) granting a pension to Harry B. 
Robb; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9959) granting a pension to Richard 
Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9960) granting an increase of pension to 
George Dougherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9961) granting an increase of pension to 
William Quinn ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9962) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9963) granting an inerease of pension to 
Walter E. Hantch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 9964) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ummelmann ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9965) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9966) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachary Taylor Lemmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9967) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin M. Imes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9968) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Gaither; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9969) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Grover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9970) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Petticrew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9971) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9972) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel A. Frybarger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9973) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Pettiford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9974) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Cole Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9975) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9976) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Means; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9977) granting an increase of pension to 
Donald McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9978) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9979) granting an increase of pension to 
Granville Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9980) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Keating; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9981) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9982) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9983) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9984) granting an increase of pension to 
William Humpbhreyville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9985) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Funkhauser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9986) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Crooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9987) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Clingan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9988) granting an increase of pension to 
Obed K. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9989) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Macy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9990) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dinwiddie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9991) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Seely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9992) granting an‘ increase of pension to 
Jacob Sarver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9993) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin St. John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9994) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram ©. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9995) granting an increase of pension to 
A. J. Crisman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9996) granting an inerease of pension to 
Charles G. Perrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9997) granting an increase of pension 
Johnston Winters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9998) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9999) granting an increase of pension t 
Daniel M. McQuillan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10000) granting an increase of pension 
George Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


+ 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10001) granting an increase of pension to | 4911, 


Clemment T. Fenton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10002) granting an increase of pension 
John McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10008) granting an increase of pension 
Peter Wessa ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10004) granting an increase of pension to 
James Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 10005) to carry into 
effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James 
A. Verret, administrator of the estate of Adolph Verret, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10006) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Arthur Taylor, surviving partner ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10007) 
granting an increase of pension to Elias Shock; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr: AKIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 10008) granting 
an increase of pension to William Moran; to the Committee on 


ce 


0 


Invalid 


By Mr. McoGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10011) granting an 


of pension to David Ha by ; i 
ie trison Colby; to the Committee 





| 
| 


_ By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 10013) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Joe B. Milbee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10014) granting a pension to W. H. Slack; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10015) granting a pension to W. V. Fish; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pension to Adam Akers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10017) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10018) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of certain chiefs and headmen 
of the White Earth Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: Resolution of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York City, approving the site and plan of the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. 

Also, resolution of Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, against 
placing shoes on free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
approving Senate bill 4982; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, resolution of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, as to the proper method of making tariff changes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Bronx, in behalf of parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburg, in favor of an amendment of the corporation-tax 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, 
approving report of the Lincoln Memorial Commission; to the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Fairchild, Wis., for an 
investigation of the extradition of John J. McNamura, of 
Indiana; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 258, 
of Streator, Ill, favoring the Berger resolution; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Lewis B. 
Rex: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions from the 


| National Association of Shellfish Commissioners favoring the 


conservation of our public waterways from pollution from pri- 
vate sources; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, resolutions adopted at the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Massachusetts on May 3 and 
4. 1911, favoring the proposed arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreigr 


to | Relations. 


By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution of Local Miners’ Union No, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Springfield, II., 
favoring the passage of House concurrent resolution 6; to the 


to | Committee on Ruies. 


3y Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petitions of sundry 
persons asking reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, in 
favor of the passage of Senate joint resolution 143, for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls; to the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Griggs County, N. Dak., against the 
passage of the McCall bill, to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Bottineau, N. Dak., requesting 
the passage of the Hanna bill, providing additional compensa- 
tion for rural free-delivery carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Stutsman County, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against the passage of bills requiring an observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, and includ- 
ing the words “in the name of God” in the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Bottineau, N. Dak., protesting 
against the passage of legislation for the establishment of a 
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local rural parcels-post service on the rural delivery routes; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HELM: Petition of G. M. Martin, administrator, ask- 
ing reference to the Court of Claims of the claim of J. L. Martin 
against the United States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

3y Mr. HOUSTON: Affidavits to accompany House bil! 9809, 
for the relief of Walter A. Menges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, affidavits to accompany House bill 9627, for the relief 
of Marion Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Fayetteville, Manchester, Tulla- 
homa, and Lewisburg, all in the State of Tennessee, in support 
of Senate bill 3776, to regulate express companies and other 
common carriers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Resolution of Local No. 534, of Strines- 
town, Pa., urging upon Congress the passage of a bill restrict- 
ing immigration; te the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, resolutions of Washington Camp, Local No. 690, of 
Heidlersburg, Pa., urging upon Congress the immediate enact- 
ment of the illiteracy test into law; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition ef High Rock Canning Co., High Rock, York 
County, Pa., asking reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of citizens of the United States, | 
favoring House joint resolution 100, authorizing the President 
to instruct representatives of the United States to next Inter- 
national Peace Conference to express desire of the United States | 
that nations shall not attempt to increase their territory by con- 
quest, and to endeavor to secure a declaration to that effect from 
the conference; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Memorial of Railway Lodge, No. 695, 
International Association of Machinists, Rock Island, I11., pro- | 
testing against the installation of the Taylor system in the | 
armories and arsenals of the United States; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. PETERS: Preamble and resolution adopted by the 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese 
of Massachusetts May 3-4, 1911; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

ty Mr. REDFIELD: Resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, advocating the establishment of a United 
States court of patent appeals; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, urging separate revision of the schedules of the tariff 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition from the Church | 
of the Brethren of Lordsburg, Cal., for the passage of a bill to | 
forbid interstate transmission of race gambling odds and bets: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Gaylord Post, No. 125, Department of 
California and Nevada, Grand Army of the Republic, in favor of 
the Sulloway pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Resolution of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York, approving the report of the Lincoln Memorial and 
Fine Arts Commissions; to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions. 

Also, resolutions of the New York Manufacturers’ Association, | 
relative to the revision of the tariff; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3y Mr. WEDEMEYER: Papers to accompany bill granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Milliken; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolution of Central Labor 
Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., requesting investigation of conditions 
in the factories of E. W. Bliss Co. in regard to the eight-hour 
workday on Government work; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolution of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, favoring revision of the tariff law schedule by schedule; | 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

Also, resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Association of New | 
York, favoring the establishment of a United States court of | 
patent appeals; to the Committee on the Jndiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, in- 
dorsing the proposed site for the Lincoln Memorial at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions. 

Also, resolutions of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York, protesting against removing the duty from leather, 
shoes, harness, and leather manufactures; to the Committee on 

Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, May 19, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, to whom we are responsible 
as rational beings, we thank Thee for all the strong, pure, 
noble, self-respecting men and women who have kept close to 
Thee and observed the laws which Thou hast ordained, and thus 
become masters in the art of living godly lives. But we most 
fervently pray for the poor, weak, insipid men and women who 
have forgotten Thee and lost all self-respect and become sub- 
merged by their own vicious acts and desires to the lowest 
depths. Have mercy, O God, we beseech Thee, upon them, and 
teach the strong how to impart strength unto the weak, the 
pure how to impart purity unto the impure, the godly how to 
tmpart godliness unto the ungodly. We realize that the laws 
enacted by men may restrict, restrain, but they do not remove 
the disease. This must be done by personal contact, through 
sympathy, by the power and influence of love. Help us thus to 
rid ourselves of the cesspools and slums of our city, and all 
cities, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


| approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 


| announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 


titles, in which the concurrence of the House ef Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 850. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to leculize 
and establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of 
a similar bridge at or near Clinton, lowa,” approved June 6, 
1874; and 

S.144. An act to legalize a bridge acress the Pend Oreille 
River, in Stevens County, Wash. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, 2s indicated below: 

S. 850. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to legalize and 
establish a pontoon railway bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Prairie du Chien, and to authorize the construction of a 
similar bridge at or near Clinton, Iowa,” approved June 6, 
1874; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.144. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pend Oreille 
River, in Stevens County, Wash.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


ARMY SHOE CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 

the following House resolution (H. Rept. 37) : 
House resolution 133. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the House of 
m, as follows, with regard to certain 
-. a E. Direnperrer, of Pennsy!vania, in 
25, 1911: 

First. What proportion of the contracts for Army shoes during the 


| fiseal years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the firm of Hermann 


& Co.? 

Second. What are the names of the individuals or firms who have 
secured contracts for Army shoes in the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
1911? What was the amount of cach contract? 

Third. Have any competitors been blacklisted or disqualified from 
bidding on any Army shoe contract in the fiseal years 1909, 1910, and 
1911? If so, what were the names of those competitors and what was 
the cause of their disqualification ? 

Fourth. What proepertion of the Army shoe contracts in the fiscal 
years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were awarded to the lowest bidders? 

Fifth. How many bidders were there for the last Army shoe contract? 

Sixth. Is Shrewsbury leather required in the specifications for Army 
shoes? 

Seventh. Did the War Department institute a test between Shrews- 
bury leather and Calumet leather? If so, was it found that Calumet 
leather was better? 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 
In line 2, page 1, strike out the word “ requested” and insert the 


word “ directed 


In the same line, strike out the words “if not incompatible with the 


public interest. 
On 1, in lines 8 and 9, strike out “and nine, ninmet@en hundred 
“ one.” 


and insert the w 
Mr. HAY. The latter amendment is te carry the inquiry 

back to 1901. 
Mr. MANN. 

amended? 


Will not the Clerk report it as it would read as 








1911. 





The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the — as it 
would read if amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


f the contracts for Army shoes during the fiscal 
aa ro. ond 1911 were awarded to the firm of Hermann 
Co.? 


Ir. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that the 
mune will only cover the three years of 1901, 1910, and 1911 . 

Mr. HAY. It should have read “1901 to 1911, inclusive. 
Therefore I move to amend the resolution by inserting after the 
word “eleven” the word “inclusive,” so as to take in all of 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman make it read 
“4901 to 1910, inclusive”? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the vote will be taken in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Ought not the same amendment be 
made on line 13? 

Mr. MANN. It oceurs several times in the resolution. As 
to the resolution that was just adopted, where the first para- 
graph, headed “ First,” was made to read from 1901 to 1910, I 
desire to ask the gentleman whether he wishes the same amend- 
ment in the second, third, and fourth paragraphs? 

Mr. HAY. I do, Mr. Speaker. I have not had my attention 
called to the fact that the years were repeated in each one of 
these paragraphs, and I therefore move that the Clerk be in- 
structed to amend the resolution so as to read in each para- 
graph “from 1901 to 1910, inclusive.” 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have to ask unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, that also occurs on page 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has already 
called attention to the fact that that occurs there, too. The 
amendment includes that. The Clerk will report the next 
resolution. 

ARMY SHOE CONTRACTS. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 152 (H. Rept. 36). 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the House of —- 
resentatives full information relative to certain statements made in 
the House on April 25, 1911, by Hon. Rozsert BE. Direnperrer, a Mem- 
ber from the State of Pennsylvania, said information to cover the fol- 
lowing facts, since the beginning of the fiscal year 1901: 

First. The names of individuals or firms who have secured contracts 

— shoes and the amourt of each contract in each fiscal year. 

Second. What proportion of said contracts was awarded to the firm 
of Hermann & Co., of Massachusetts. 

Third. Whether any competitors have been blacklisted or disquali- 
fied from bidding on —_ Army shoe contract in any such fiscal year ; 


so, the name of tors and the alleged causes for said 
a gy or blacklisting. 


ourth. at ener of said Army shoe contracts have been 


awarded to the lowest bidders. 
Fifth. Whether psiteations for such ane 
90 a 


any of the shoe con- 
1 stipulated any particu 


tracts in any fiscal year since r make of 


leather ; if so, what. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On 1, line 2, strike © - 
word 'directe.” out the word “requested” and insert the 


On 3.3 “ 
public ite 7 2, strike out the words “if not incompatible with the 

The SPEAKER. The vote is first on the amendments. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amendment? If not, they will 
be considered in gross. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The vote now recurs on the adoption of the 
amended resolution. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, has the pre- 
vious question been ordered on this? 


Mr. HAY. I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. Does the gentle- 
man want some time? 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I would like to have some 
time. I have just come in, this second, and I was unaware 
of the situation. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that the only ques- 
tion is as to the time covered by the resolution. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANN. 
lution. 

Mr. HAY. We have already passed the 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 
amended resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 





Which resolution? 
We have already passed the gentleman’s reso- 


resolution introduced 


ARIZONA AND NEW 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
joint resolution 14, approving the constitutions of New Mexico 
and Arizona as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Territories, moves that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of House joint resolution 
14, as to the admission of Arizona and New Mexico. 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 14, approving the consti- 
tutions formed by the constitutional conventions of the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona, with Mr. Garrerr in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House joint resolution 14, of which the Clerk will report the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 14, approving the constitutions formed by 
the constitutional conventions of the Territories of New ¥Y and 
Arizona. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Humpureys] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, there have 
been two reports submitted to the House on this resolution. one 
by the majority and one by the minority. Those reports show 
the difference of opinion between the Democratic Members and 
the Republican Members, and the difference follows the lines 
which have differentiated the doctrines of these two parties 
from the beginning. 

The Democratic Members, in the majority report, insist upon 
the admission of these Territories, proceeding upon the theory 
that the people are entitled to frame such constitutions as in 
their opinion are best suited to their needs, believing, as we have 
always believed, in local self-government. 

The Republicans, on the contrary, have submitted a report 
which forbids the admission of Arizona unless she will agree 
to change her constitution to suit the ideas and the views of 
this Congress. Under the enabling act Arizona and New Mexico 
will come in when their constitutions are approved by Con- 
gress and the President; or if they are approved by the Presi- 
dent, and Congress fails to disapprove, then they come in; but 
the present situation is this, that the President has approved 
the constitution of New Mexico, but has failed to act at all as 
to the constitution of Arizona. So that if Congress fails to act 
at all, New Mexico will come in and Arizona will stay out. 

The report of the majority of the committee is in effect a dis- 
approval of both constitutions. That is, it accepts both consti- 
tutions with a condition precedent, and that is that the people 
of New Mexico shall vote upon an amendment to their constitu- 
tion, which, if adopted, will render it more easily amendable in 
the future, and in Arizona to give the people an opportunity to 
vote further upon the proposition of the recall of judges. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand that New Mexico will come 
in as a State by reason of the approval of its constitution by the 
President if no action is taken by this House on this joint reso- 
lution. Suppose that both Houses of Congress pass this joint 


MEXICO, 


The ques- 


lexico 


Mississippi [Mr. 
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resolution. What effect will that have upon New Mexico? Can 
not New Mexico fail to act under this joint resolution and come 
in anyhow, by virtue of the approval of the President, if Con- 
gress does not pass affirmative action outside of this resolution 
disapproving the constitution? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think not. I think if 
Congress passes this resolution it will operate as a disapproval 
of the New Mexico constitution, and under the terms of the en- 
abling act it can not come in. If the President approves the 
joint resolution adopted by Congress, then, if both States vote 
on the proposed amendments as provided for, as they undoubt- 
edly will, both will come in. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire further? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman suppose that Con- 
gress, after the President has approved the New Mexico constitu- 
tion, can avoid the resolution already passed admitting New 
Mexico? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There has been no reso- 
lution already passed admitting New Mexico. There was an en- 
abling act authorizing the people in the Territory to form a 
constitution and apply for statehood. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Can you avoid the enabling act at this 
late day which requires the President to approve, which he has 
done, thereby admitting New Mexico if Congress did not dis- 
sent? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; I think so. We can 
admit these States without any enabling act at all. That en- 
abling act had provisions in it which bound the people of the 
Territories. It had further provisions in it which are an at- 
tempt to bind the action of this Congress. In so far as the en- 
abling act of the Sixty-first Congress was an attempt to control 
the action of the Sixty-second Congress, I think it is a nullity. 
This Congress can admit those States whether they have com- 
plied with the enabling act or not. Congress has admitted 
many States heretofore without any enabling act. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I agree with the gentleman that Congress 
could to-day pass a law admitting these States, repealing the 
enabling act and admitting them at once; but as long as that 
stands it is the law. Would not the adoption of this resolution 
in its amended form act as a disapproval of the present con- 
stitution? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think so. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And thus delay the admission of New Mexico 
as a State? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It would not delay it one 
day, for this reason, that the enabling act provides that after 
their constitution has been approved by the President and 
Congress there shall be an election held at which State officers 
shall be chosen, and that the result of that election shalt be 
certified to the President. 

Upon the receipt of that certificate the President shall pro- 
claim the admission of the State into the Union. Under the 
provisions of this resolution, at the same election held on 
the same day that it would be held under the enabling act, the 
people vote upon the proposition to amend the constitution. 
Whether they vote “aye” or vote “no,” as soon as the result is 
ascertained and certified to the President he issues the proc- 
lamation admitting the State to statehood. 





Mr. OLMSTED. Not if they vote “no.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; if they vote either 
way. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If they vote “no” they do not become a 
State. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is mistaken. The resolution provides that 


whether they vote “aye” or vote “no” they shall be admitted, 
The minority, or rather a majority of the minority, submit a re- 
port, and I suppose they will offer an amendment at the 
proper time which makes a condition precedent to the admis- 
sion of Arizona that they shall vote “aye” on the proposition, 
but that is not the provision of the resolution. 

The resolution provides that they shall be admitted whether 
they vote “aye” or vote “no,” because we proceed on the 
theory that it is a matter properly left to those people to deter- 
mine what kind of a constitution they want, and that Congress 
has no right, although it may have the power, to decide what 
constitution they shall have. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do. 
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Mr. KENDALL. 
that the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona shall each 
hold another election, at which there shall be submitted to the 
electors of these Territories the propriety of amending the con- 
stitution that they have heretofore ratified, and whether they 
vote to amend or reject the proposed amendments they are still 
admitted into the Union, irrespective of the vote? 


The majority resolution simply provides 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL, That election is to be held. at the same time 
as the election for State officials? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes, at the same time; 
and the statement in the minority report that it will work delay 
in the case of New Mexico is not founded on fact. She will 
come in exactly on the same day that she would come in under 
the enabling act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I had originally intended to discuss 
the conditions in New Mexico and Arizona in an effort to 
demonstrate to the House that they are entitled to statehood, 
but the debate has taken a different course. Nobody seems to 
question the fact that they have the territorial area, that they 
have the population in numbers, and that they have the popu- 
lation in character that would entitle them to admission. 

Heretofore they have been kept out, and the responsibility 
for it rests upon the Republican side of the House. They have 
been kept out of the Union not because they had an insufficient 
territorial area, not because they had population insufficient in 
numbers, but because that side of the House, the Republican 
side, did not have faith in the character of the people there 
and did not believe that they were capable of self-government. 
I do not believe that any other conclusion can be drawn from 
the history of the application of these Territories for admission 
in this House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May I ask how long the conditions of 
their fitness to statehood have existed? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. My opinion is that that 
condition has existed ever since the Territory of New Mexico 
was added to the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Can the gentleman tell why the Territory 
of New Mexico was not admitted as a State when the Demo- 
cratic party had undisputed control of both branches of Con- 
gress and of the Executive? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. I can state that 
there never has been a time when a Democratic House has re- 
fused to pass a resolution admitting New Mexico as a State 
into the Union. Since the Civil War the Democratic Party has 
had control of the three branches of the Government for two 
years, and two years only. But during the past 16 years the 
Republican Party has had control of this end of the Capitol and 
of the Senate and of the White House, and during all those 16 
years these Territories have applied for statehood, and during 
all that time they have been qualified for statehood, and during 
all that time other Territories with less population have been 
admitted into the Union by that side of the House, but these 
Territories have been rejected. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And I call upon the gentleman, if he can, to give any 
other reason why they have been kept out, except that, in the 
opinion of the Republican Party, the character of the people 
was not such as to justify their coming into the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I assume the gentleman would not object 
to naming the Territory that has been admitted with a less 
population in the last 16 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What Territory was admitted that had a 
less population? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, I will name to the 
gentleman the Territories that have been admitted since the 
Republican Party has been in power, and I will give the popu- 
lation of each for a number of years back. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I mean within the last 16 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In 1860, for instance, the 
Territory —— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This was the statement made—for the 
last 16 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will give it to the gen- 
tleman during the entire time that the Republican, Party has 
been in power. You have been in power for 16 years and you 
have kept these Territories out. You have admitted other Ter- 
ritories with less population and with less territorial area. 
The Republican Party has—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Within the last 16 years? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; but you have kept 
these out within the last 16 years, when you have been in abso- 
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lute control, and while you were in absolute control prior to 
that time you admitted the other Territories—— 
Mr. CAMPBELL rose. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, if the gentleman will 


s his soul in patience, I will give him the figures. In 
1964, for instance. Under the census of 1860 Nevada had a 
population of 6,857, and the same year New Mexico had 93,000. 
In 1870 Nevada had 42,000. In the same year New Mexico 
had 91,000. In 1864—I give the figures for 1860 and 1870 
because there was no census for 1864—in 1864 Nevada was 
admitted as a State. 

In 1889 Montana was admitted with 142,000, and the same 
year New Mexico had a population of 160,000. In 1890 Idaho 
was admitted with 88,000 and Wyoming was admitted with 
60,000, and at the same time New Mexico had a population of 
195.000, and at that same time Arizona had a population of 
122,000. {Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman has failed to give a single 
case where the Republican Party admitted a State in the last 16 

ears. 

. Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Because the Republican 
Party has been in power; that is why. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It is for the very reason that I state. I can not 
state that they have been admitted, because the Republican 
Party was in power and refused to admit them; but you yoked 
New Mexico and Arizona together against their will in a reso- 
lution admitting them as one State. 
else you did. In order to bribe the people of Arizona to accept 
that condition you inserted a provision in your resolution that 
they would be given $5,000,000 cash for a school fund if they 
would accept the terms which you imposed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But the gentleman stated that the Repub- 
lican Party had been admitting States within the last 16 years 
with a less population than Arizona and New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, no; the gentleman did 
not. The gentleman said the Republican Party had been ad- 
mitting States into the Union wiih less population than New 
Mexico and Arizona, but that during the past 16 years it had 


Let me tell you something | 


according to the estimate of the Geological Survey, 9,000,000,000 
tons of coal.’ There are school buildings valued at a million 
dollars and a hundred thousand school children, 10 daily and 
100 weekly papers, 41 national banks, 34 Territorial banks, and 
8,000 miles of railroad. 

In Arizona the taxable values equal $450,000,000, schools and 
public buildings $1,000,000, 33 Territorial and 13 national banks, 
live stock valued at $18,000,000, and 1,900 miles of railroads. 

So much for the material development of the Territories that 
would not be worth one dollar. 

In area New Mexico has 122,000 square miles ; Arizona, 112,000 
square miles; and New England, including New York and New 
Jersey, has 124,000 square miles. 

If any rule as to the population requirement has ever been 
adopted, I think I can say safely that that rule has been that 
when a Territory has sufficient area and a population equal to 
that fixed by the apportionment as entitling a State to one 
Representative in Congress. Under the ordinance of 1787 for 
the government of the Northwest Territory it was provided that 
the States to be formed out of that great Territory should be 
admitted when they had a population of 60,000. In obedience 
to this requirement Illinois was admitted with 55,000; Ken- 
tucky, with 73,000; Louisiana, with 76,000; Mississippi, with 
75,000; Missouri, with 66,000; and Ohio, with 45,000. And so I 
repeat that the only reason the Republican Party has refused 
admission to New Mexico and Arizona, in view of the fact that 
they have all along had the requisite population and the requi- 
site territorial area, is that they have had no faith in the 
character of the people of those Territories and in their capacity 


| for self-government. 


| Mexicans in race, in sympathy, or in civilization. 


kept these two States out, and the only reason you can give for | 


it is that you did not think the character of the population 
would justify their admission. 
This, Mr. Chairman, has been the objection which has always 


been made to the admission of States located outside the terri- 
tory of the original States. 


In 1811, when the bill for the admission of the State of 
Louisiana came before the House, Josiah Quincy, of Massachu- 


— in a speech opposing the admission, among other things, 
said: 


It was not for these men that our fathers fought. It was not for 
them this Constitution was adopted. You have no authority to throw 
the rights and liberties and properties of this 


shie, reat of Apiigdiinpane Gallo Aworicene at’ vederce tan mand in 
the mouth of the Mississippi. ee ee eee, re 
In 1843, when the bill for the settlement of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory came before the Senate, the wild men on the Missouri 
seem to have taken a step forward in the opinion of the states- 
men of the older States, and in discussing that question Sena- 
tor McDuffie, of South Carolina, then said: 
Why, sir, of what use will this be f icultural 
would not for that aoe give a pinch of snuf for the waste. 
not A it. I wish it was an impassable barrier 


o . This is the character of 
untry. Who are we to send there? Do you think your honest 


in Pen vania, New York, or even Ohio or Missouri, will 
their farms to go upon any such enterprise? God forbid. 


In opposing the same measure, Senator Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, said: 

We have not 
hoped we never 


ses? I 


pieeiee the system of colonization, and it is to be 


. Oregon can never be one § 5 
If we.extend our laws to it, w ae ee 


Is the 
Territory of ever te become a State, ft Jnion ? 
Never. The Union is already too extensive. ee See 


eae again, in 1848, in a speech in the Senate, Mr. Webster 


' I have never heard of anything, I can not conceive of anything, in 


and more 
jn ; aes ane & all sober ent. Mexico 


I wonder with what emotions the shade of that great states- 


man contemplated the action of this House last winter, when, in 
making preparation for the celebration and glorification of the 
of the Panama 


e must consider it as a colony. 
a 


completion Canal, we decided to hold the t 
exposition in the of San Francisco. = 

Mexico and are not worth one dollar,” so thought 
the great 


expounder. Let us see. In New Mexico to-day the 
now amount to $300,000,000. In addition, there 
railroads now untaxed but soon to be, and, 


le into hotch-pot with | 


There is nothing in the history of these people to justify any 
such position. The very common opinion entertained by the 
people east of the Mississippi River is that the people of New 
Mexico and Arizona are emigrants from old Mexico, and they 
regard them in the light of Mexican peons. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Spanish-American citizens of New 
Mexico are descended from a very noble race. They are not 
Their ances- 
tors came to New Mexico direct from Spain, and they have no 
connection by blood or political affiliations with old Mexico. 

When the first explorers reached New Mexico, they found a 
tribe of Indians far advanced_in the arts of civilization. They 
lived in towns, they cultivated their fields, and were dressed in 
clothes made of cotton cloth. It was thought by these first ex- 
plorers that that country was rich in mineral wealth, and so 
this first discoverer wrote back to the home Government of 
Spain, “I have discovered a new Mexico.” Colonists were sent 
out from Spain to settle this new Mexico, and it became and 
remained a Province of Spain, as distinct from the Province of 
Mexico as it was from any other Spanish colonies upon the 
face of the earth. As a matter of fact, they were separated 
from the people and Government of old Mexico by hundreds of 


| miles of trackless desert. They maintained their civilization, 


erritory. | 


they reared a race of pure Castilian blood, and they are and 
have a right to be as proud of their lineage as any other Cau- 
ecasians in any other State of this Union. They are not Mexi- 
cans, and they naturally and properly resent the treatment they 
have had by the citizens of the other States of this Union, who 
have unconsciously and ignorantly affronted them in their 
literature and in their political treatment of them. 

When the Mexican revolution ended successfully in 1821 and 
the authority of Spain was put an end to, the Government of 
old Mexico sent a governor to New Mexico, and then, and not 
until then, were they brought under the authority or bore any 
political relation to that Government. For 300 years they have 


maintained their civilization, and before the settlement at 


| Jamestown they had built their schoolhouses and erected their 


temples of worship. 

In 1846, when war was declared with Mexico, Gen. Kearney, 
commanding the American forces, was received with open arms 
by the people of New Mexico, and he promised them then that 
they would be taken into the Union of States and guaranteed 
all the rights and privileges of American citizens. Under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo it was again solemnly agreed that 
these people should be admitted as citizens of the United States 
and receive and enjoy all the rights of that citizenship accord- 
ing to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, 
This same guarantee was given them under the treaty of Gads- 
den, and again in the compact with Texas. 

Relying upon the good faith of the United States, they applied 
for statehood in 1851, and President Taylor sent a message to 
Congress urging that they be given it. At every Congress since 
that time they have stood at the door and knocked, but it has 
never yet been opened to them. Other Territories with less 
population, with less territorial area, with less industrial de- 
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velopment have been admitted on their borders, but these more 
fortunate Territories were peopled by emigrants from the older 
States, and so those people believed, and so they had a right to 
believe, and I believe and charge that the only reason they have 
been denied admission to the Union was because the Republican 
Party, which has been in power in this country, with the excep- 
tion of two short years, for the past half century and more, did 
not believe that in character and qualifications for self-govern- 
ment they were capable of maintaining the institutions of a 
State. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman why the Democratic Party did not admit these 
States when it had the power during previous administrations. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not understand the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Why was it the Democratic Party did 
not admit these States when it had the power to do so? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Democratic Party 
had power two years since the war, and in those two years 
it failed to admit them, and when it failed to admit them it 
did wrong. The great trouble with the Republican Party 
to-day is that they follow the Democratic precedent when it 
is wrong, but never follow it when it is right. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. But it is never right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. If the failure to admit these Territories dur- 
ing the last 16 years excludes the Republican Party from in- 
dorsement, then the failure to admit these Territories during 
the period that existed between the 4th of March, 1893, and the 
4th of March, 1895, when the Democratic Party had a full ma- 
jority in the House and in the Senate, and the Democratic 
President was in the White House, with three sessions of Con- 
gress during that time, ought to exclude the Democratic Party 
from proper indorsement. In other words, I suppose the gen- 
tleman claims that the baby was such a small one for those 
two years that it ought not to put the Democratic Party out of 
the pale of social, if not voting, approval. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, no; the gentleman 
claims this, that there was another baby at that time that was 
so great a baby that had come to the Democratic Party through 
the mismanagement and the malfeasance of the Republican 
Party in power for years before that, whereby the burdens upon 
the people were so great and overwhelming, that it took all of 
the time of the party trying to take care of it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me further, re- 
ceiving so much applause from his party friends—and I always 
like to join in applause of the estimable gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi—does the gentleman, or does his party, look with pride 
upon the wonderful accomplishments during the years of 1893 
to 1895, when you had full power? [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman’s party 
looks not with pride upon all that happened then. The gentle- 
man’s party looks with pride upon the fact, however, that the 
Democratic Party since that time has consistently and con- 
tinually fought the policies of the Republican Party, which had 
brought this country to the condition it was found in when 
the Democratic Party assumed power in 1893, and I am thank- 
ful to God that the verdict rendered last November shows that 
the people have at last come to the conclusion that we are 
right. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I 
would prefer to go on and discuss this matter, with no intention, 
of course, to be discourteous to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, my friend. We have had this matter about 1893 
thrashed out here until it is threadbare, and is, to use an ex- 
pression of a distinguished gentleman of this country, “ worn 
to a frazzle.” 

The question is of admitting the Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico to-day, and the Democratic Party to-day stands 
for their admission with the constitutions which they have 
provided, without the delay of a single minute. Does the gen- 
tleman and his party stand for the same thing to-day? 

Mr. CANNON, I am for the admission of New Mexico, as 
the gentleman was for its admission in the last session last 
winter of the Sixty-first Congress, when, with this constitution, 


- without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” it re- 


ceived the approval unanimously of the House; and I am of 
the same opinion still. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am, too. Now, is the 
gentleman in favor of the admission of Arizona? 
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Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman vote that way? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will; but will that side 
of the House vote to admit the State of New Mexico with the 
constitution she has now, without the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t,” and vote to admit the State of Arizona with- 
out the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t”? Will the 
gentleman and his party do that? 

Mr. CANNON. I will treat each Territory [laughter on the 
Democratic side] in the matter of statehood upon its re- 
spective merits, and will vote, as the gentleman and his party 
voted, to admit New Mexico; and if I vote against admitting 
Arizona, for good reasons, when we come to the separate meas- 
ure for Arizona, I will take the responsibility for my vote. Is 
the gentleman willing to take the responsibility for his vote 
if New Mexico is not admitted? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman will take 
all the responsibility that can be put upon him. ‘The Democratic 
Party has no desire to shirk it. The Democratic Party lays 
no log across the road of New Mexico. If the people of New 
Mexico come into this Union according to the provisions of this 
resolution, they will come in exactly the same day as they 
would come if the conditions proposed in the pending resolution 
were stricken out. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I take it that we need have 
very little difficulty about New Mexico, and what I want to ask 
the gentieman particularly is this—the gentleman may have 
covered it in his remarks, because I did not hear the beginning 
of his remarks: Does the gentleman favor the abrogation of the 
recall of judges as provided for in the Arizona constitution? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, we will get to that 
in a moment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I did not know but what the 
gentleman might have covered that. That is really the diffi- 
culty, I take it, of Members on both sides of this House, and 
there really ought not to be any partisan question involved here 
at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Republican Party believe that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Well, I reckon you believe it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think there has been 
partisanship all the way through. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I mean there ought not to be 
any partisanship on this question of the recall of judges. It is 
not a partisan question. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Not at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And really that is the only 
question involved here. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In my opinion, that is not 
the only question involved. Whether I favor the recall of 
judges or whether I do not, my opinion is immaterial. I do 
not think it is up to this Congress to determine that question 
for the people of Arizona. I believe the people of Arizona have 
a perfect right to provide in their constitution that judges may 
be recalled by the people and still the Territory be entitled to 
admission into this Union. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I make another sugges- 
tion? The gentleman and I have always reasoned pretty freely 
and frankly on these questions. The reason, as it appears to 
me, is this: Now, that this question is presented to the Con- 
gress of the United States, we, as the Congress of the United 
States, ought to set the mark of our disapproval on the recall 
of judges, if we do disapprove of it, and if we do not disapprove, 
then we ought to deliberately say we do approve. If as lawyers, 
if as Representatives. we believe in the recall of judges, why, 
then, let us say so, and if we do not, then let us say we do not. 
It is up to us now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That has been the position 
of the gentleman’s party from the beginning, and I think he is 
entirely consistent. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is not a question of party. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is a question of party. 
The position of the Republican Party is that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to determine for the people in the States 
the kind of government they ought to have. The Democratic 
position is just the contrary, and that it is the right of the 
people in the various States to establish such governments as, in 
their opinion, are best suited to their conditions; and that is 
the position here to-day, and that is the issue drawn by the two 
reports now filed. The Democratic Party says that it is in 
favor of the admission of these Territories with the constitutions 
as they stand to-day. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


No; I have no doubt the 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
says that his party is in favor of letting the people of a Terri- 
tory make their own constitution. Now, the gentleman would 
not carry that so far as to say that he would be in favor of 
letting the people of a Territory adopt a constitution which 
might approve the practice of polygamy? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman says this, 
and now, speaking for my single self—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is the way I like to hear 
the gentleman talk. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi (continuing). I believe the 
people of these Territories have a right to come into the Union 
provided they have a constitution that is republican in form 
and does not violate the provisions of the enabling act, and I do 
not believe that the recall of judges renders the constitution 
unrepublican in form. Now, that is what I believe. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It was not forbidden by the en- 
abling act. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It was not forbidden by 
the enabling act as suggested by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the gentleman will permit me just a 
second, the enabling act does require or provide for the approval 
of the constitution by Congress. Now, if we approve of the 
constitution containing a provision for the recall of judges, then 
we approve that provision along with the rest of the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That applied to the Sixty- 
first Congress. That Congress can not put any limitations upon 
the powers of the Sixty-second Congress. The Sixty-first Con- 
gress said that they would not admit these Territories as States 
until they approved of their constitutions. The Sixty-second 
Congress says, “ We will admit these States with the constitu- 
tions they have, without reference to whether we approve them 
or disapprove them; and the Sixty-first Congress had no power 
to bind us in that regard.” 

Mr. OLMSTED. I admit that the Sixty-second Congress can 
repeal any act the Sixty-first Congress passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. We do not have to repeal 
it, nor have we repealed any of the conditions which were fixed 
in the enabling act. The Sixty-first Congress was utterly with- 
out power to bind us. We can admit these States without any 
enabling act. States have come into this Union without any 
enabling acts and without any constitutions. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Let me ask one more question, in order that 
I may understand the gentleman’s position. Does he intend to 
vote for this substitute resolution recommended by the majority 
of the Committee on the Territories, or does he propose to vote 
for the resolution in its original form? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I propose to vote for the 
resolution in its original form. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of the recall of judges 

Mr. OLMSTED. Just one word. That resolution does pro- 
vide, in its original form, and requires us to say, that we ap- 
prove of that constitution. If we do not approve of the recall 
of judges we can not conscientiously vote for the original reso- 
lution, because to so vote would be to approve of that Arizona 
constitution, which does contain a provision for the recall of 





Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Which does the gentle- 
man call the “ original resolution ’’? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The one introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Territories, House 
joint resolution 14. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman can just draw whatever conclusion his mind will 
lead him to on that question. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. The gentleman from Mississippi has been 
very generous in submitting to interruptions, and I want to 
ask him a question or two for information. The original reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman from Virginia and referred 
to the Committee on Territories provided for the admission of 
both these Territories and the approval of the constitutions, 
which had been previously ratified by their people. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I did not hear him. 

Mr. KENDALL. I say, the original resolution, introduced by 
the gentleman from Virginia and referred to the Committee on 
Territories, provided for the admission of both these Territories 
and for the approval of the constitutions which had been pre- 
viously ratified the people of those Territories. 

Mr. S of Mississippi. Yes. 
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Mr. KENDALL. Now, the committee proposes an amendment 
by which these Territories are to be admitted after an election 
Shall have been held, at which these same constitutions, with 
certain amendments, shall be submitted to the people for their 
ratification or rejection? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes, 

Mr. KENDALL. But in any event, whether the people shall 
approve or reject the amendments proposed in this resolution, 
the Territories are to be admitted into the Union. Do I under- 
stand that the gentleman proposes to ignore the recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the committee and vote against the 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I misapprehended the 
question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] 
when he referred to the “original” resolution. I intend to 
vote for the resolution as reported from the committee. 

Mr. KENDALL. For the substitute? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; on condition 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
more to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. KENDALL. Let me inquire of the gentleman what the 
condition amounts to; if, whether or not it is complied with, 
the Territories enter the Union just the same? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It amounts to a good deal, 
I think. It gives to the people of that Territory the right to 
vote on the proposition again, and there are a great many people 
in that Territory who insist that they would like to have an 
opportunity to vote upon this proposition. As it was submitted 
to them they accepted it, because, as some of them said, the 
people were crazy to be admitted to the Union and they would 
have accepted anything, and I can understand how they should 
be. Those Territories have been ruled from Washington. They 
have been administered from Washington. Their officers have 
been appointed from Washington. They have had, in a mild 
form, as one of my friends here suggests, a carpet-bag govern- 
ment, and I can understand how any people who live out in the 
Territories of the United States, where their affairs are gov- 
erned from Washington, 1,000 or 2,000 miles away, would be 
willing to accept almost any constitution presented to them in 
order to escape from that condition and have self-government. 

A very high official of this Government is reported to have 
said recently that the people of Arizona would have voted for 
that constitution if it had contained a provision that would 
have established such government as Kipling tells us lies 
“somewhere east of Suez, where the best is like the worst and 
there aren’t no Ten Commandments” [laughter], and I can 
readily understand how they feel. 

Mr. Chairman, the question here is raised sharply by the 
two reports, whether or not the recall of judges renders this 
constitution republican in form. sefore taking that matter 
up, I want to say that, so far as I am concerned, I am utterly 
opposed to the recall of judges. I am opposed to the recall of 
any officers, and I am also opposed to short terms for officers. 
I was one of those who voted in this House five or six years 
ago in favor of making the term of Congressmen four years, 
and I would vote again for that proposition. I do not believe 
there is anything in the history of this country, and, so far as 
my limited investigation has gone, there is nothing in the his- 
tory of other countries, that would justify this turning to the 
recall of judges. The judges I have in mind, whose names have 
come down to us in the history of the world, connected with 
infamy and held in execration were judges who were subject 
to recall. Pontius Pilate did not deliver up the Innocent One 
to be crucified until the mob reminded him that “ we are friends 
of Cesar.” 

I do not believe any brighter chapter in the history of this 
Republic will ever be written than the chapter which tells the 
story of the judiciary of these United States. [Applause.] I 
have never yet done it, amd I do not believe the day will come 
when I shall go on the stump or rise in my place on this floor 
and assail in unmeasured terms the judiciary of this country. 
And I do not believe, with all due respect to everyhody else, that 
those who do preach to the people the doctrine that our courts 
are corrupt or that they are subject to improper influences and 
that their opinions are directed by special interests are serving 
their country well or are the best friends of liberty. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

A few days ago a distinguished gentleman of this country, 
whose star has recently risen above the horizon, but which in 
my opinion is destined at no distant date to become the bright- 
est luminary in our political firmament, expressed my views on 
the subject of the recall of judges so clearly that I will quote 
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what he says. I read from a speech of Gov. Woodrow Wilson, 
recently delivered in Kansas City: 


The recall is a meang of administrative control. If properly regu- 
lated and devised, it is a means of restoring to administrative officials 
what the initiative and referendum restore to legislators, namely, a 
sense of direct responsibility to the people who choose them. 

The recall of judges is another matter. Judges are not lawmakers. 
They are not administrators. Their duty is not to determine what the 
law shall be, but to determine what the law is. Their independence, 
their sense of dignity and of freedom, is of the first consequence to the 
stability of the State. To apply to them the principle of the recall is 
to get aby = idea that determinations of what the law is must respond 
te popu impulse and to popular judgment. 

It is sufficient that the people should have the power to change the 
law when they will. It is not necessary that they should directly in- 
fluence by threat of recall those who merely interpret the law already 
established. The importance and desirability of the recall as a means 
of administrative control ought not to be obscured by drawing it into 
this other and very different field. 


Mr. HARDY. Will! the gentleman permit me just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Has the gentleman ever heard anybody de- 
nounce the judiciary of this country in unmeasured terms? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I have. 

Mr. HARDY. The whole judiciary? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. They did not except 
anybody particularly. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has heard something I have 
never heard in my life. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
but nevertheless true. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is the gentleman in favor of appointive 
judges? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am. I think our ac- 
tions outside of this Chamber frequently speak louder than our 
words in this Chamber. The proposition was submitted in the 
State of Mississippi at the State election last November to 
change from the present system of appointing judges to the 
system of electing the judges by the people and I voted against 
the change. 

Mr. KENDALL. Did the proposition carry or not? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer. It got the votes, but the question is whether 
it 's going to be inserted in the constitution. It is daimed by 
some very good lawyers that it was not submitted as it should 
have been, 

Mr. KENDALL. It got a majority of the votes in favor of 
the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; there was an over- 
whelming majority of the votes in favor of the amendment, 
I am sorry to say, and I was left then, as I have frequently been 
on other occasions, in the minority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to this recall of judges. As I under- 
stand the argument of the gentlemen on the other side, it is that 
the fact that the judges may be recalled by popular vote ren- 
ders this constitution unrepublican in form, and to that propo- 
sition I should like to address myself for a few moments. 

I do not believe any gentleman will contend that if the recall 
of officers is permissible, and still the Government be republican 
in form, that the mere fact of the recall of the judges will 
render it unrepublican. I believe this to be true, and I think 
no lawyer here will take issue with meé, that if any State in 
this Union has a constitution which is substantially the form 
of the constitutions of the original States that then it is repub- 
lican in form. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in fact, has said 
this very thing. In Twenty-first Wallace, page 162, in discussing 
the guaranty clause of the Constitution, the court said: 

All the States had governments when the Constitution was adopted. 
These governments the Constitution did not change. They are ac- 
cepted precisely as they were, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
they were such as it was the duty of the States to prov Thus we 
have unmistakable evidence of what was republican in form within the 
meaning of that term as employed in the Constitution. 

I shall call your attention very briefly te some of the pro- 
visions in the constitutions of the original States on this par- 
ticular question. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I understand the gentleman to say that 
this side are all opposed to the constitution as provided for 
Arizona. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, no; I did not intend 
to say that. I said the opposition to the constitution of Arizona 
had come from that side. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Personally, I am in favor of admitting 
her without any further conditions. 

I am giad to hear that, 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
and I understand there are a number of gentlemen on that side 


Well, that is remarkable, 


who are, but the minority report was submitted, as the gentle- 
man understands, by members of his party, and the speeches 
that have so far been made in opposition were from that side 
of the House. 

Now, the declaration that “all political power is vested in 
and derived from the people only” is in the bill of rights of 
nearly all the States, and I insist, therefore, that if the people 
have the right to delegate to the legislature the power to reca]] 
judges, the people themselves must necessarily have that power, 
or else they could not have delegated it to the legislature. 

When the old articles of confederation were in existence )e- 
fore the “more perfect union” was formed, this provision ap- 
peared in them: 

Art. 5. For the more convenient management of the general interest 
of the United States, Delegates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the | lature of each State shall direct, to meet in Congress 
on the first Mon in November in every year, with a power reserved 
te each State to recall its Delegates or any of them at any time within 
pha and to send others in their stead for the remainder of the 

Thomas Jefferson—and I address this remark to this side of 
the House particularly—in a draft of a constitution which he 
prepared for the State of Virginia—and I believe that we wil! 
all agree that he would not advocate any government that 
was not republican in form—submitted a draft in which this 
provision occurred: 

Delegates to Congress shall be appointed by joint ballot of both 


houses of the assembly for a term not exceeding one year, subject t: 
being recalled within the term by joint vote of both said houses. : 


Now, I will read provisions from some other States. In 
Massachusetts the bill of rights and the constitution adopted in 
1780 contained this provision: 

In order to prevent those who are vested with authority from be- 
coming oppressors, the have the right at such periods and in 


people 
such manner as they shall establish by their form of government to 
cause their public officers— 


All of them, not legislative, not executive, not judicial, but 
all of them— 5 
to cause their public officers to return to private life, and to fill vacant 
places by certain and regular elections and appointments. 

In their constitution, providing for Delegates to Congress, 
they say that they “ may be recalled at any time within a year.” 

Now, the New Hampshire bill of rights contains this provi- 
sion: 

A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion and a constant adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, in- 
dustry, frugality, and all the social virtues are indispensably neces- 
sary to preserve the blessings of liberty and good government. The 
people ought therefore to have a particular regard to all those prin- 
ciples in the choice of their officers and representatives ; and they have 
a right to require of their lawgivers and magistrates an exact and con- 
stant. observance of them in the formation and execution of the laws 
necessary for the good administration of government. 

And accordingly, in article 72 of their constitution, they pro- 
vide that— 

All judicial officers shall hold their offices during good behavior, 


provided, nevertheless, the governor, with consent of the council, may 
remove them upon the address of both houses of the legislature. 


The constitution of Texas, 1845, article 4, provided that— 


The judges of the supreme and district courts shall be removed by the 
governor on the address of two-thirds of each house of the legislature 
for willful neglect of duty or other reasonable cause which shall not 
be sufficient grounds for impeachment. 

Now, if the Legislature of Texas could remove the judge for 
reasonable cause and when his offending did not consist in 
willful neglect of duty or misbehavior in office, whence came 
that power? We all agree, and every State in this Union has 
incorporated that principle in its bill of rights in one form or 
another, that the people are the source of all political power. 
Then, if the people can delegate to the legislature the power to 
recall a judge for reasonable cause which in itself does not 
constitute a willful neglect of duty or misbehavior in office, and 
leave to the legislature to determine what is a reasonable cause, 
by what process of reasoning do you reach the conclusion that 
the people themselves could not reserve that power and also 
recall the judge for what to them seemed reasonable cause? 

In Maine—and I suppose we will all agree that the same 
rule applies to the States which have been admitted to the 
Union since the formation of the Constitution as applied to the 
original States—in Maine in 1819 they provided that their 
judges might be recalled by impeachment, and might further be 
recalled by an address of both houses of the legislature. 

Now, in Maryland; I would like to read the reasoms given by 
the people for their action. It is urged that im order that a 
judge may be independent—and I think they ought to be—that 
we should have no reeall, and that any act which tends to re- 
move that independence renders the constitution unrepublican 
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in form. Here is what the Maryland people stated in their bill 


of rigbts in 1776: 
That the independency and uprightness of judges are essential to the 
impartial administration of justice and a great security to the rights 
and liberties of the people; whereas the chancellor and judges ought to 
hold commissions ae gon behavior; and the said chancellor and 
udges shall be remov' or misbehavior on conviction in a court of 
aw, and may be removed -. governor upon the address of the 
eneral assembly : Provided, at two-thirds of all the members of each 
ouse eoncur in such address. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Does not the gentleman think that where 
a man is chosen to a position for life, the position taken by the 
Maryland Assembly was a correct one, and that that rule should 
not apply where an officer is elected for a short term of years? 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It does apply in various 
States where the term is for 7, 9, or 15 years. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The term of 9 or 15 years is an unusually 
long term for one to be elected to office in this country. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not think so. 
the judges, as a rule, hold for as long a term as that. 
own State the supreme court judges hold for nine years. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The average, however, is much less than 
that in this country. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


I think 
In my 


But whatever be the 


theory, my proposition is that the people have the power; and | 


the fact that it was in the constitutions of the States forming 
the original Union shows that it was not unrepublican, or, as 
Madison expressed it, it was not antirepublican, and that was 
the test. It was not that it was unrepublican, but that it was 
not antirepublican. Now, this same provision goes through the 
constitutions of a number of the States. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. After reading the constitution of Massachu- 
setts has the gentleman inquired whether or not the people 
have seen fit or have had occasion to recall any of their judges, 
and has not that provision worked well for the last 100 years? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand the provision 
has worked well, because there has been no change in it. 

Mr. RAKER. And therefore the judges are of just as high 
a class there, and render as good opinions, as anywhere in the 
world, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. My opinion is, though I 
am a very humble member of the legal profession, that the 
opinions of no court in these United States stand higher than 
the opinions of the courts in the State of Massachusetts, and 
there they are chosen for life. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The judges are appointed by the governor 
for life, are they not, in Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not recall just as to 
that, but the term is for life. Now, I have a number of authori- 
ties here giving a definition of a republican form of government, 
to which I would like to direct the attention of the House, if I 
may be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. UTTER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman to 
say that, in his mind, the sole question is the recall. I under- 
stand him to say, second, that, so far as the work of Con- 
gress is concerned, the sole question is to determine whether 
the constitution offers a republican form of government, and 
that he does not consider the recall as contrary to a republican 
form of government. Therefore, that Congress would not be 
justified in holding out a State simply because it puts the recall 
in its constitution. Is that the gentleman’s argument? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. I do not think Con- 
gress would be justified; but, of course, I think Congress has 
the power to keep the State out, because the Constitution says, 
“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union”; and, of course, Congress can admit them or keep them 
out, just as Congress has kept these States out. Congress is 
not called upon to give anybody any reason for it, and I do not 
think any good reason can be given for it in this particular in- 
stance, but Congress has the power, and it also has the power to 
lay down the terms on which the State may be admitted. 

Mr. UTTER. One more question. If Congress admits this 
State a a recall, does it therefore practically approve of the 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, I think not. I am in 
favor of admitting this State with the recall, but I do not think 
ere is a gentleman on this floor who is more opposed to the 
‘all of judges than I am. I think, however, that is a matter 

ought to be left to the people of Arizona, to let them work 
their own salvation. 
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Mr. UTTER. And that we have no right to say with whom 
we shall travel. In other words, as in the case of a woman 
who marries a man to reform him, whether he needs reform 
afterwards or not, she has nothing to say about it. If we 
accept a State which has a provision in its constitution that 
we believe is against the common good we thereby approve it, 
whereas now is our time to say whether or not we shall 
approve it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, I take it that the 
gentleman does not approve all of the constitutions of all of the 
States of this Union, does he? 

Mr. UTTER. Oh, certainly not. But when the States come 
in Congress ought to approve of their constitutions. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Why, the obligation on 
Congress is to guarantee that their forms ef government shall 
be republican after they are in. Now, the objection which the 
gentleman offers, as I understand, is not that this is unrepub- 
lican in form but that it is undesirable. 

Mr. UTTER. Undesirable? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
it is republican in form? 

Mr. UTTER. I certainly do. 
people to do that if they wish. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Then I submit, if it is 
republican in form, it is none of the business of Congress to 
attempt to change it for this reason, that as soon as they come 
in the State will have the power to change it back again. The 
gentleman in that way will not get rid of the association of an 
evil State or an evil community. He will still have to asso- 
ciate on terms of absolute equality with the State of Arizona 
after it comes in if the government is republican in form. 

Why, the Supreme Court has decided that on many oceca- 
sions. In one instance, by a solemn treaty the Government 
had made with the Indians, the Indians, under the treaty, had 
a right to go on unoccupied land of the United States and hunt. 
In Wyoming, after the State was admitted into the Union, the 
legislature enacted a law prohibiting the Indians from hunting 
on those unoccupied lands of the United States, and they ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
court stated in that case (Ward v. Race Horse) that the State 
had full power to enact such legislation, and that there is no 
such thing as inequaiity among the States in this Union: that 
we could have no Union here except upon the theory that all 
the States stood upon a full equality. 

Mr. UTTER. I think I understand the gentleman’s position 
exactly, and that is why I asked, because that is where he 
differs from myself. His position is this: If in his mind the 
form of constitution is republican, he is not justified in going 
further. Now, the position I take is that while I admit that 
form may be republican, still as representing the Congress and 
therefore representing the other States that join with those 
States, we have the right to demand something else besides that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Now, I have the language 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case, and I 
will read the language of the court to show the utter futi.ity of 
any such—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to suggest that the gentleman give the 
number of the case. I am very much interested in the argument 
the gentleman is making, and I think it is absolutely correct. 
What is the case? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi.. The case I was about to 
read is that of Bolln against Nebraska. It is United States Su- 
preme Court Report 176. Now, the court in that case held this: 

This court has held in many cases that whatever be the limitations 
upon the power of a Territorial government they cease to have any 
operative force except as voluntarily adopted after such Territory has 
become a State of the Union. Upon the admission of a State it be- 
comes entitled to and possesses all the rights of dominion and sover 
eignty which belonged to the original States and stands upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects, and, again, not only did 
Congress declare that Nebraska was admitted upon an equal footing 
with the original States. but the whole Federal system is based upon 
the fundamental principle of the equality of the States under the Co 
stitution. . 
granted the privilege of amending their organic laws to conform to tiie 
wishes of their inhabitants is so repugnant to the theory of their equal 
ity under the Constitution that it can not be entertained even if ( 
gress had power to make such discrimination. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I suggest to my friend 
that there is some limitation to it after all. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; there is a limitation. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Suppose here is a sovereign 
State. Its constitution is republican in form when it is ad- 
mitted. After it is admitted, being a sovereign State, an amend- 
ment to the constitution is voted upon by the people which 
makes its constitution unrepublican in form. Then I think the 
gentleman will agree with me that the Federal Government has 
the right to say that practically a revolutionary condition exists. 





The gentleman believes 


I think the power lies in the 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The theory I was ie 
ceeding upon was the statement of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Urrer] that he believed it was not unrepublican in | 
form. Now, if it is unrepublican in form, then the constitution | 
of Oregon is unrepublican in form, and the obligation which | 
rests upon Congress is not simply to refuse to admit a State | 
where the government provided is not republican in form, but | 
that obligation continues. The words of the Constitution are, 
“That we guarantee to each State,” and it is not the province of 
the guarantor to create, as Mr. Tucker says in his work on the | 
Constitution, to create—I will read that section. I think it is | 
very interesting. 





Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But it is a continuing duty. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
business to create these governments. 
I read from Tucker on the Constitution, 688, as follows: 
to establish, 


It is. It is none of our 


The word 
create; it means to warrant, to secure, to protect the State—that is, 
the body politic—in its right to have a republican form of govern- 
ment. it defends the people against the interference of any foreign 
power or of any intestine conspiracy against its right as a_ body politic 
to establish for itself republican forms of government. ‘To allow the 
guarantor to take the initiative— 

This in answer to the gentleman from Rhode Island— 
to allow the guarantor to take the initiative, and, under the pretext of 
duty as its guarantor— 

And we have no other duty— 
to impose a form of government upon the people of a State, would 
make this clause, intended for protection, an excuse for destructive 
invasion. 

That is the position I take exactly. 

Mr. UTTER. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. UTTER. There is only one question, which is as to the 
power of Congress to say on other matters than the unrepubli- 
can feature. You take the position that it is only the unrepub- 
lican features, as I understand; but it seems to me Con- 
gress has not only the duty of saying that, but it has the duty 
of saying in regard to other things in the constitution. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman and I dif- 
fer radically in regard to that. 

Mr. UTTER. We differ. That is all. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I would like to inquire, for informa- 
tion: In a number of the States the constitution provides 
for the recall of some of the State officers, and I would like to 
inquire if the constitution is any more unrepublican in form that 
provides for the recall of judges than one that provides for the 
recall of other State officers? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There is no distinction, 
in my opinion, so far as the power of the people to recall their 
officers goes. The judge is a very high officer, the one who has 
to stand between the State, frequently, and the citizen; between 
the rich and the powerful on the one hand and the poor and 
the helpless on the other. He is the highest functionary of gov- 
ernment. But, nevertheless, the judge is an officer of the law. 
And if a State has the power to recall its officers and remain 
republican in form, that power extends to the judges as well as 
to all other branches. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be permitted to conclude 
my remarks without further interruption. I am anxious to 
present my views on the question as to what is a republican 
form of government, as contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. a 

In the frame of the Constitution which Mr. Randolph sub- 
mitted to the Constitutional Convention the clause, which is 
now section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution, was: 

That a republican constitution and its existing laws ought to be 
guaranteed to cach State by the United States. 

In Madison’s journal the following colloquy appears, which 
I think will be very interesting in the present discussion : 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris thought the resolution very objectionable. 
He should be very unwilling that such laws as exist in Rhode Island 
shouid be guaranteed. 

Mr. Witson. The object is merely to secure the States against dan- 
gerous commotions, insurrections, and rebellions. 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. The resolution has two objects—first, to secure a 
republican government; secondly, to suppress domestic commotions. 

eu the necessity of both these provisions. 

Mr. Madison moved to substitute “that the constitutional authority 
of the States shall be guaranteed respectively against domestic as weil 
as f violence. a 

Mr. Wilson moved as a better expression of the idea “‘ that a repub- 
lican form of government shall be guaranteed to each State, and that 
each State be protected fore and domestic violence.” 

This to ved, Mr. dison and Mr. Randolph 
withdrew their Mr. 


_— yan ge and ey the question for agreeing to 
Adjourned. 
Why was this provision included in the Constitution? Madi- 
son said, in his letter to the people of New York in the Forty- 


“guarantee” does not mean to form, to 
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third Federalist, that the purpose of it was to protect “the 
system from aristocratic and monarchical innovations,” and [I 
believe the history of the struggle which had ended at York- 
town will justify no other conclusion. As stated by him, the 
experiences of all other people who had gone that way before 
them taught that in a republican confederacy it was essential 
that the elements which composed it should also be repub- 
lican, and in addition to this, all the States were weak. 

Virginia, the largest of them all, had only some 700,000 
population. They had fought through seven years of the Reyo- 
lution to establish their independence, and success had come 
then only through the kindly offices of another great power: 
and so it was as natural as it was necessary that each of the 
States should insist that all of the States should bind them- 
selves to guarantee to each the enjoyment of the right for 
which they had so long struggled, the right to live under a 
republican form of government. 

Since that day many great statesmen have undertaken to 
give a definition of the words “republican form of govern- 
ment.” One of the greatest lawyers who held a seat in that 
convention of great men was James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
and it was he who wrote the article as it was finally agreed 
upon by the convention. Subsequently he became a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and in the famous 
ease of Chisolm against Georgia, reported in Second Dallas, he 
— what he thought was a correct definition. At page 457 

e says: 


As a citizen I know the constitution of that State to be republican, 
and my short definition of such a government is one constructed on this 
principle, “ that the supreme power resides in the body of the people.” 

If this definition be the correct one, certainly no one will 
contend that the people of Arizona have gone beyond the limits 
set by the Constitution when they retain to themselves the 
right, to use the expression in the Massachusetts bill of rights, 
“to cause their public officers to return to private life at such 
periods and in such manner as they shall establish.” 

Madison said that the only restriction imposed on the States 
is that they shall not exchange republican for antirepublican 
constitutions. 

There is just one other matter to which I will allude, and that 
is the provision in this resolution which repeals so much of the 
enabling act as requires the people of New Mexico to put into 
their constitution that no person may be eligible to hold a 
State office or to become a member of the legislature who can 
not speak the English language. This was a plain, direct, and, 
in my opinion, unwarranted attack on the Spanish-American 
citizens of New Mexico, whose patriotism and whose loyalty 
has never been found wanting in times of great public distress. 
They furnished more soldiers to the Union Army in proportion 
to their numbers than any State west of the Mississippi River. 
They have filled offices of trust and responsibility in the Ter- 
ritory ever since its organization, and they were guaranteed by 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by the proclamation of Gen. 
Kearny, by the treaty of Gadsden, by the compact with Texas, 
and by the organie act of 1850 that they should enjoy forever 
all the rights of American citizens. Section 6 of that organic 
act expressly states: 

The qualifications for voting and holding office shall be such as shall 
be prescribed by the legislative assembly— 
and since that day down to this no attempt has ever been 
made to deny them the rights which had been so sacredly 
guaranteed, and this requirement of the enabling act is just 
one more evidence of the tendency of the Republican Party to 
discriminate against these people. 

This resolution removes this proscription, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that there is no warrant anywhere in the Con- 
stitution for Congress to regulate, prescribe, or in any way in- 
terfere with the elective franchise in any State, so long as the 
right to vote is neither denied nor abridged on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

In addition to this it is an utterly useless as well as a thor- 
oughly impudent proceeding, because as soon as New Mexico is 
admitted as a State she can strike out of her constitution this 
provision which you forced her to put into it, and Congress will 
have no power whatever to interfere. This question is too well 
settled in the books to admit of any controversy, In Bolln v. 
Nebraska the Supreme Court of the United States declared : 

This court has held in many cases that whatever We the limitations 
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The idea that one State is debarred, while the others are granted, the 
privilege of amending their organic laws to conform to the wishes of 
their inhabitants is so repugnant to the theory of their equality under 
the Constitution that it can not be entertained, even if Congress had 
power to make such discrimination. 


And again, in Escanaba v. Chicago (107 U. 8.) the court holds: 


Although the act enabling the people of Illinois Territory to form a 
constitution and State government and the 


e formed, its provisions could not control the autherity and | vers 
of the State after her edmission. Whatever the limitations upon her 
powers as a Government whilst in a Territorial condition, whether ‘rom 
the ordinance of 1787 or the legislation of Congress, it ceased to have 
any operative foree, except as voluntarily adopted by her after she 
became a State of the Union. On her admission she at once becaiie 
entitled to and possessed of all the rights of dominion and sovereignty 
which belonged to the original States. She was admitted and could 
be admitted only on the same footing with then. The language of the 
resolution admitting her is “on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever.” Equality of constitutional right and 
power is the condition of all the States of the Union, oid and new. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me express the hope 
that this resolution wili be agreed to, and that the old doctrine 
which has been the cardinal principle of the Democratic Party 
from its foundation, the right of local self-government, may 
again be asserted as the guiding principle still, and that it shall 
not be written that our party, which has always been the party 
of the people, has refused to accept this, perhaps the last star 
that will ever go upon the flag, because the people of Arizona 
have in their constitution manifested an overconfidence in the 
people. [Lond applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Booner]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the first time 
in four years of service in this House that I have asked the atten- 
tion of the House upon any question for any considerable length of 
time. I only do so now because I believe that every Missourian, 
whether to the manner born or by adoption, has a peculiar in- 
terest in the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as States 
into this Union. It was the bravery and valor of Missourians 
that gave to this Union the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. It was the word and honor of Missourians that promised 
to the people of that Territory in 1846 a republican form of 
government. And I stand here to urge the American Congress 
to carry out the promises that have been given time and time 
again to the people of those Territories that they may come 
into this Union as States with equal representation and the 
rights of every other State. [Applause.] I appeal to my col- 
leagues upon the other side of this Chamber from the State of 
Missouri to join with me and to join with this side of the 
Chamber in granting to these two Territories the rights that 
your people and my people in 1846 promised them they should 
have. [{Applause.] 

We not only promised it then, but in the treaty of 1848, the 
treaty, as it is called. of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we guaranteed 
not only that these Territories should become a part of the 
United States, but we guaranteed that they should become 
States of this Union as soon as the Congress of the United 
States should admit them, and we guaranteed that they should 
come here with the same standing, with the same rights as 
every other Territory that has been admitted to the Union of 
States. Ever since 1846 these Territories have been knocking 
at the door of this Congress for admission into the Union, and 
they have been denied. 

During the remarks of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
Humpnreys], the distinguished ex-Speaker of this House [ Mr. 
CANNON] wanted to know why the Democratic Party, when in 
control of the Government from 1893 to 1895, had not admitted 
these Territories into the Union. I want to ask my distin- 
guished friend why it was that the Republican Party during all 
its long years of power did not admit these Territories as States 
into the Union? Does he think that the Democratic Party, in 
the brief period of two years, could remedy all the wrongs that 
the Republican Party in all its years of power has fastened 
upon the people of this country? Give us a little time and we 
will remedy, not only your sins of commission, but your sins of 
omission as well. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go back a little while to the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. You are all familiar with 
the history of that war. Where did we get New Mexico and 
Arizona and part of Colorado? They were one Territory at 
the time, under the Mexican Government. Who captured New 
Mexico and Arizona? Every man who was in the Army of the 
United States that gave New Mexico and Arizona and part ef 
Colorado to this Union was a Missourian. All those men were 
Missouri soldiers, every singie one of them. [Applause.] They 
were recruited from among the yeomanry of Missouri. 
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Mr. Chairman, you will pardon me if I take some time to go 
over this. In the year 1846 the first regiment of mounted volun 
teers was organized in Missouri. Its members were reernited 
from the people of Missouri. One thousand strong, they left 
the city of Independence, Mo., and rendezvoused at Fort Leaven- 
worth, now in the State of Kansas. At that place they halted 
and were mustered into the service of the United States under 
Gen. Kearny. They elected thei: 


officers, and I think I ean 
| appeal to every Missourian when I say to you that the men 
who were elected officers of that regiment had all enlisted as 
privates. A. W. Doniphan was elected colonel, defeating a 
graduate of West Point. Maj. Gilpin, a graduate of West 
Point, was made a major of the regiment; and so on through 


the whdéle organization. Every man who held a commission 
in that regiment of 1,000 men had enlisted as a private soldier 
in the cause of his country. 

They left Fort Leavenworth in June, 1846, under the lead 
of Gen. Kearny. He had an army—a great little army it was 
of 1.685 men, as I now recollect the number. They started on 
their long march to Santa Fe, then in the complete control of 
the Mexicans. They started across the sand of the Great 
American Desert, as it was then called, which Daniel Webster 
snid was not worth spending a single dollar of American money 
to put into the United States. Yet to-day this Great American 
Desert comprises the States of Co.orado, Nebraska. and Kansas 
and the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, that are knock 
ing at the doors of this Congress and asking for admission into 
the Union of States. 

This gallant army started on its march. Where? Across 
900 miles of sand and desert for Santa Fe. They arrived there 
in less than 50 days, and the Mexican Army surrendered to 
them. What did the American officers do at that time? I 
have here the proclamation that Gen. Kearny issued to the 
people of New Mexico. He promised the New Mexican people 
that they should be admitted as States into this Union as 
soon as Congress could act upon their petitions. He prom- 
ised that they should have all the rights and all the privileges 
of any other Territory that had ever been annexed to the 
United States. And ever since that time the Congress of the 
United States, whether it has been Democratic or Republican, 
has denied to these people the right to come into the Union of 
States. 

Why ask the question now, Why did not this or that party do 
something when in control of the Government? This is too 
grave and important a matter to a half million American citi- 
zens for this great House of Representatives to haggle over 
for a moment more. Last Congress this House unanimously 
voted to admit New Mexico, but the bill failed in the Senate. 
Let us now, with equal unanimity pass this bill admitting both 
Territories and let the Senate assume the responsibility, if it 
cares to, of again defeating the bill. 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you that I do not care whether 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico are Democrats or Re- 
publicans. I believe they are entitled to admission as States, 
I believe they are entitled to come into this Union upon the 
constitutions that their people have written, and it makes no 
difference to you or me whether we agree with them upon the 
things they have put into their constitutions so long as they 
comply with the conditions of the enabling act. 

I was very sorry on yesterday to hear my friend from Ohio 
{Mr. WILLIs] inject any politics into this discussion. I aim going 
to reply to him after awhile. I am standing here and urging 
you to admit these States into the Union, because I believe they 
are entitled to admission. and for the further reason that Mis 
sourians in 1846 promised the people of these Territories that 
they should be admitted into the Union as Stites, with all 
the rights possessed by other States of the Union. I want to 
see that promise kept. 

In 1846 Santa Fe surrendered to Col. Doniphan and Gen. 
Kearny, who bore a commission from one of the greatest Dem- 
ocrats that ever lived in this country and one of tlie greatest 
patriots the country has ever seen, William I. Marcy, Secre- 
tary of War; and he promised the people of New Mexico that 
they should come inte this Union as a State just as soon as Con 
gress could provide the way for them to get in. At that time 
they had 160,000 people, but ever since that time the way has 
been barred. Why have they not been admitted? I am not 
here to say why; but the fact remains that they have not been 
admitted, and now they stand here as two separate States ask- 
ing at the hands of the people’s Representatives that they be 
admitted as States into the Union, and I appes! to the Repub- 
lican side of this House to state any good reason why they 
should not be admitted. I intend to ask, before I conclude, per- 
mission to print in the Recorp the proclamation issued by Gen, 
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Kearny and the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, so that the people 
of this country may see just exactly how the American people, 
whether the Congress has been Democratic or Republican, have 
treated the people of these Territories ever since 1846. 

What do I care for the recall? If the people of Arizona want 
the recall, they are entitled to it. That is my view upon this 
question. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the question of the initiative and referendum was sub- 
mitted to the people of my State I voted against it; but a 
majority of the people of the grand old State of Missouri de- 
clared fn favor of the initiative and referendum, and they are 
entitled to it. I believe in the rule of the majority every time. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Do our Republican friends 
say that because Arizona has incorporated into her ‘constitu- 
tion the proposition of the recall of judges that it makes that 
constitution unrepublican in form, contrary to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States? No; not a single voice has declared that; but 
they say it is dangerous to admit a Territory with that kind of 
a law. How dangerous is it? Gentlemen, this is a country in 
which the people rule. This is the people’s Government. Talk 
about the people reaching out and grasping for power! Let me 
say to you that the people in this Government do not have to 
reach out and grasp for power. They have the power already. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] They have not surrendered 
one single bit of power to the National Government. 

Oh, but the recall must not apply to judges. Who creates 
courts and elects judges? The people, of course. Since when, 
then, has the creature become stronger and greater than the 
creator. The power that makes can certainly be trusted to un- 
make, change, or alter their work. 

Mr. KENDALL. One of the gentleman’s colleagues the other 
day was expressing considerable apprehension if certain powers 
should be conferred upon the people. What does the gentleman 
have to say in that connection? 

Mr. BOOHER. I am not here to answer for the apprehen- 
sions of any other gentleman. I am speaking my own views. 

Mr. KENDALL, I understand the gentleman to hold that the 
power is resident in the people in the first instance. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; and always abides with them. 

Mr. KENDALL. And that we have no power except what we 
acquire from them? 

Mr. BOOHER. If the gentleman will tell me what he means, 
I can answer his question. 

Mr. KENDALL. I mean this: If the gentleman will permit 
me to make a little statement, 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. I have heard considerable anxiety ex- 
pressed here that the people might tear down this great fabric 
of government, might profane the temple of government, might 
do a great variety of other rather unseemly things if they had 
the power. 

I gather from the gentleman’s remarks that he is not afraid 


to trust the people to do anything they may think for their | 


best interest. 
Mr. BOOHER. Not at all. 


Mr. KENDALL. I am a Republican, and neither am I afraid | the people themecives have efeated. {Aneiausa? Du Sen be 


to trust them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Good! the gentleman is a better patriot 
than a Republican, I want to say that I would rather trust the 
great body of the American people than any body of men that 


the great American people by their votes have clothed with | 


power. [Applause.] : 

The American people may make mistakes; they may put men 
in high places that are not worthy, but if you will give them 
an opportunity te remedy the wrong they will do it the first 
time the opportunity is presented. 

Why, I heard yesterday the argument of my fried from 
California [Mr. Kann], and also my other friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLaAND], and the whole theory of their argu- 
ment was that it would be dangerous to admit the Territory 
of Arizona into the Union because of the provision for the 
recall of judges in the constitution of the new State. And yet 
it developed on a question asked by my friend from California 
{Mr. Raker] that these two gentlemen themselves at the last 
election in California voted for candidates standing on a plat- 
form that pledged the Republican Party of California to pass 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, and that there was no 
qualification so far as judges were concerned. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] If a good thing for California, why deny 
it to Arizona? 

Gentlemen of the committee, I do not know why a judge is a 
sacred person. I know two Federal judges to-day that if I 
had the power to recall them I would vote to do it, and 90 per 
cent of the voters in Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska would 
join me. [Applause.] 











Mr. WARBURTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. IT will. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Would the gentleman be in favor of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Wisconsin pending in this 
House for recalling United States Senators? 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to say to the gentleman that with this 
hot weather and the dilatory performance in that body at the 
other end of the Capitol I am inclined to think that I would 
vote for it, but I am afraid the Senate would not pass it. 
[Laughter.}] However, I want to say to my friend that I am 
not in favor of the recall proposition for- any officer. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. . 

Mr. SLOAN. Before the gentleman commits Nebraska to the 
recall of the judges, I would like to ask him to state whether he 
refers to Federal judges or supreme judges. 

Mr. BOOHER. I said Federal judges, and that only applies 
to two of them and not to the whole. The gentleman knows to 
whom I refer very well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it a good objection to the admission of 
Arizona into the Union because they have the recall of judges? 
Let me say to you that more crimes have been perpetrated 
against the liberty and lives of the people of this world by 
judges of courts than were ever perpetrated by the people them- 
selves? Who was the bloody Jeffreys? Was not he the judge 
of a court? Who condemned the Savior and sent Him to the 
cross? Was it not a judge? 

Mr. SLOAN. They turned it back to the people. 

Mr. BOOHER. They turned it back to the rabble that did not 
represent the people. 

Mr. SLOAN, That was the first recall of which we have any 
history. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman ought to read sacred history 
before he says it was turned back to the people. It was a rab- 
ble and not the people of Galilee who believed in His teachings. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. The majority of the people of Galilee did not 
believe in His teachings. 

Mr. BOOHER. The majority believed in Him, but the rabble 
who got Him in the Garden of Gethsemane did not believe in 
Him, and they were the fellows, they were the rabble, that had 
Him. If it had been left to the people of Galilee, Christ would 
never bave been crucified. But suppose my friend is right, was 
it not a judge that turned the Savior over to the rabble? It 
was not the recall, it was the cowardice of a judge. 

Who condemned Charlotte Corday to the guillotine? Was it 
the people? Oh, no; it was the judge of a court. Who sent 
Robert Emmet to the gallows? A court. Who sent the witches 
in Massachusetts to the stake? Was it the people? Oh, no; it 
was a judge every time. Who sent hundreds, aye thousands, to 
the guillotine during the French Revolution? Judges, of course. 

Let me tell you that I believe the liberties of this country are 
safer in the hands of the people wherever they may be found 
and wherever they may be, safer in the hands of the people 
who believe in the Constitution and laws of this country, than 
they are in any organization, whether judicial or any other, that 


lieve it? I believe in a judiciary. My friends on this side of 
the Chamber are constantly addressing me as “Judge.” I do not 
know why they do it. I never was a judge of anything on 
earth except a horse race, and I was said to be a very good 
one. [Laughter and applause.] I love and respect the courts. 
I have helped elect many a man to the supreme bench of the 
State of Missouri. There never has been one placed there, 
either with my vote or without it, that I would help to remove. 
While the majority of the supreme court of the State of Mis- 
souri to-day are Republicans I have the utmost confidence in 
their fairness, their ability, and their integrity. [Applause.] 
The people of my State would not vote to-day to recall a single 
one of those judges. We may not always agree with the deci- 
sions they render, but we have the utmost confidence in their 
ability, in their sincerity, and in their honesty of pu 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] yesterday said that 
Missouri had been a Republican State for the last 12 years. 
Well, there has been a rocking of the old Democratic ship, and 
I am mighty sorry for it; but I want to say to my friend that 
when the first signs appeared in the heavens that Missouri was 
rocking the people began to desert her, and instead of increasing 
in population, in the strides she had taken before she com- 
menced rocking, she has been decreasing in population, so that 
ig the last 10 years the grand old State increased only 6 per 
cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, that is just race suicide down there. 

Mr. BOOHER. No, no. We do not practice it out there. The 
small increase in the State has been principally in the county 








of St. Louis and in the city of St. Louis. All the great agricul- 
tural counties throughout the State have been losing in popula- 
tion. I do not say it is because she shows signs of leaving her 
political moorings, but if I were to apply the same reasoning 
as you apply I would say it was because she showed signs of 
pbecoming Republican, because you claim that the blessings of 
prosperity everywhere throughout this broad land of ours is be- 
cause the Republican Party is in power. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the gentleman if the decrease 
in the population is not, in his opinion, because they have been 
sending so many missionaries out to other States and other 
countries, particularly New Mexico and Arizona, there to estab- 
lish a civilization? 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, yes; the people are seeking homes where 
land is cheaper. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would like to ask my friend from Missouri 
if he does not remember the fact that the best part of the State 
of Missouri, the district that I represent, increased 45,000 in 
population in the last 10 years? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; so far as the increase of population is 
concerned, I think that is true, and that was because they 
expected my friend to come to Congress; they wanted him here. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I represent six counties 
that comprise the best agricultural country on the face of the 
earth. I am not overstating it when I say to you that that 
portion of the grand old State of Missouri, known as the “ Platte 
purchase,” has within her borders six counties, the wealthiest 
agricultural country on the face of this earth. You may build 
a wall around those six counties and to-day they could supply 
themselves with everything that is necessary for their comfort 
and convenience. It is an agricultural country that I wish every 
Republican in this Chamber could see. Why, you would not 
live in Maine or Michigan or anywhere else except northwest- 
ern Missouri if you could see that country just once. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I judge from the gentleman’s 
description that it is very much like Michigan. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; very much like Michigan; but very 
much better. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman remarked that there is a drift to 
the city, and I think he represents the district which contains 
the city of St. Joseph. Has there been a very large drift from 
the country to St. Joseph during the last two or three decades? 

Mr. BOOHER. I am glad my friend asked me that question. 
If my friend had been in Congress at the last session he would 
know how earnestly I strove to have a nonpolitical census of 
this country taken; how earnestly I asked that the census 
enumerators be appointed irrespective of party affiliations; and 
how I met the unanimous opposition of that side of the Chamber. 

In the census of 1900 I am here to say the census rolls of 
the city of St. Joseph were outrageously padded. The taking 
of that census was done by Republican enumerators and super- 
vised by a Republican supervisor, and they padded the census 
25,000 names, and when the census was taken this time, in- 
stead of equaling the census of 1900 with a census of 103,000, 
there was, in round numbers, about 89,000. I do not know 
whether the census this time was an honest one or not, but I 
do know the one of 1900 was an outrageous, infamous proceed- 
ing, engineered and conducted by Republicans, and if the last 
census shows St. Joseph has lost population, let me say to my 
friend from Nebraska that, as a matter of fact, St. Joseph 
since 1900 has increased 20,000 in population, although the cen- 
sus shows she lost as I have stated. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. In view of the magnificent agricultural character 
of the gentleman's district, I want to know if they are very 
much alarmed over the prospect of Canadian reciprocity ruin- 
ing them? 

Mr. BOOHER. I have had a great many letters from the 
farmers and business men of my district. Now, I want to say, 
first, that in my district is the fourth largest cattle market in 
the world. The first is Chicago, then Kansas City, Omaha, and 
St. Joseph. Out of the numerous letters I have received in rela- 
tion to Canadian reciprocity there are but two that express 
any doubt as to the benefit our people will receive from Cana- 
dian reciprocity. The people of Missouri do not believe that 
7,500,000 Canadians can produce anything that can injuriously 
affect the production of 92,000.0% Americans. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The distinguished ex-Speaker of this House remarked on yes- 
terday that I had voted to admit New Mexico in the last Con- 
gress, I did. I am going to vote to admit New Mexico now, 
and if you gentlemen succeed in defeating the majority report 
I will vote for the minority report without the dotting of an 
“1” or the crossing of a “t.” 
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Now, what is the objection to the Arizona constitution? The 
recall of the judges. They say the President objects to it. I 
have not seen any official objection having been made. What 
do you know about what the President's objection is? I wish the 
President of the United States would show the same courage 
that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lecare] showed 
and the two gentlemen from Californian [Mr. Kann and Mr. 
KNOWLAND], so that we might know from a public expression 
from him exactly what his objections are to the admission of 
Arizona as a State of the Union. Why, some gentlemen upon 
the other side have said that we can not trust the people: but 
do you forget this is a Government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people; and if that is true what difference does it 
make to you and me what the people of Arizona want so long as 
it comes within the definition of a republican form of govern- 
ment? What kind of a Government have we here? Let me read 
a few of the expressions of some of the men who formed this 
Government. But before I read that I want to say to you again 
I absolutely believe in the people of this country. I have 
worked with the people of this country; I have worked with 
them in the arvest fields; I have worked with them upon the 
highways; I have worked with them driving stock across the 
prairies before the railroads came into the part of the country 
where I lived, and I learned to love and respect the American 
people, and that love and respect has never left me. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I believe the American people can 
be trusted, and whenever they want a thing, however much I 
may disagree with them, I want to say to my good friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Hamiiton], I believe in letting them have it; 
and if it is wrong trust the people; they will remedy it and they 
will do right every time. But they say the judge may become 
unpopular and the people remove him. Some gentlemen say 
that President Cleveland would have been removed as Presi- 
dent. There is no foundation for the statement. There never 
was a time when 25 per cent of the people of this country would 
have signed a petition to remove President Cleveland or to have 
removed President Lincoln or Washington or Roosevelt or 
anybody else. However much the people may disagree in their 
ideas of government the great body of the American people 
believe that every man has a right to his own opinions and has 
the right to express them, 

I wish to God there were more men in office in this country 
to-day who had the nerve and courage of Grover Cleveland, so 
that the American people might know what their views were on 
great national questions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BOOHER. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has taken up 
the cause of the people very interestingiy, and I agree with 
everything, I think, that he has said, so far as the people are 
eoncerned; but sinte we hear so much about the people in this 
Chamber and the people are constantly referred to as distin- 
guished from somebody else, I am going to ask the gentleman 
if he will now define the term “ people,” in order that we may 
know, if he pleases to tell us, the difference between the people 
and that other portion of the community which does not seem 
to be embodied in the term? 

Mr. BOOHER. Well, the word “ people” is a very elastic 
one. The gentleman might apply to it any definition he pleases. 
I use it in its broadest sense. But I am very sorry to say that 
the American people have not been represented on that side of 
the Chamber for 16 years. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman pays a very 
high compliment to those people with whom he has been in con- 
verse for so many years, with whom he has traveled over the 
plains and on the farm, and I would ask the gentleman whether 
he distinguishes that class of people from the other great masses 
of people who live in urban centers, who work in the mills, who 
delve, and thrive, and prosper, and succeed, and help build up 
this.country, just as does the man upon the farm and the man 
upon the plain? Is there any desire to distinguish as between 
these two classes? 

Mr. BOOHER. There is no distinction between America 
citizens wherever you find them. The American citizen alway: 
loves his country; he always loves his flag; he is alw it 
sympathy with the Government-of his people and will follow 
the flag to death if need be. He has been wrongfully taught i 
the gentleman’s part of the country. He has been taught to be 
lieve that the people are only those who represent some one 
great interest or industry in this country, and they send gentle 
men to Congress with that idea. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 





The gentleman would not 


eare to throw out of his political economy that great body 
of people who take the products of the farm and make the 
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farm profitable for the farmer by utilizing and consuming the 
products he has to sell? 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, may I ask the gentle- 
man if he concedes there is some virtue in the man who does 
not live upon the farm, but who, in the city, takes the farmer's 
products, and when he refers to “the people,” will he also 
include the man in the city who is doing his share toward the 
common welfare and prosperity? 

Mr. BOOHER. I certainly include that great body of the 
American people in the word “people.” It is a very broad 
term. I am willing to trust the people, whether they live in 
the city, laboring in manufacturing industries, or whether they 
labor on the farm or in the counting room or any other place. 

Mr. MOORBE of Pennsylvania. Then we all have a right to 
the term “ people”? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly; we all have a right to it; and 
I embrace in that distinction all the people in this country, 
because I believe they are patriotic and we can trust them. 
Does the gentleman remember the days from 1861 to 1865? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I personally can not remem- 
ber them. 

A Memper. The gentleman was in the infantry then. 

Mr. BOOHER. I have a brother lying in the cemetery at 
Hampton Roads. I remember the days of 1861 to 1865. I re 
member that in the section of the country where I lived the 
people sprung to the defense of the Union, every one of them. 
[Applause.] I remember another section of my country where, 
with an equal degree of patriotism, the people rose en masse 
and supported what they believed to be right. [Applause.] 
They fought it out, and they all belong to the great body of the 
American people now, and we need have no fear of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no difference be- 
tween those people to-day. 
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people will relegate him to the rear, and his place here will be 
filled by somebody who will meet the views of the people on 
these questions; that is the recall I favor. Let me read a 
little further. Here is what Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, says, and I want to call Mr. Lecare’s attention to 
this: 

There is no reaching out for power, 

This is from Charles Pinckney, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He did not think the people were 
reaching out for power. He said: 

Our Government should be made suitable to the wishes of the people, 
and we are perhaps the only people in the world who have sense enough 
to appoint delegates to establish a general government. 

How establish a general government? The people elect dele- 
gates. The American people, Pinckney thought in 1796, were 
the only people on earth who had sense enough to elect dele- 
gates to establish a government, and now we, the representa- 
tives of that same people, undertake to say what a people shall 
put in their constitution—the Alexander Hamilton idea of the 
rights of the people. 

Mr. SIMS. What State was Pinckney from? 

Mr. BOOHER. From South Carolina. Now, I have heard a 
great deal said about Judge Marshall. It has been asserted that 
Judge Marshall would have been recalled, and gentlemen draw 
upon their imaginations for all sorts of arguments. This is 
the greatest place on earth—at least, the greatest place I ever 
was in—for people to draw upon their imaginations for illus- 
tration to support an argument. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from Missouri? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman permit a statement? 
I think 


gentleman will permit, and we are all working together, I | much of the sentiment against the judiciary has grown up out of 


hope, for the common welfare. 

Mr. BOOHER. I hope so. Yes; we are all working together 
for the common welfare, and every man who is imbued with 
the proper American spirit is in favor of admitting Arizona 
and New Mexico into this Union at once, whether he occupies 
a seat in the White House or in the Congress of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. You have stated that that side of the House 
did not represent the people, or were not the people now, as they 
had been transferred to the other side of the House. You said 
that the people had been transferred to that side of the House. 

Mr. BOOHER. I said that the trusts and combinations had 
been represented on that side of the House for the last 16 years, 
and the people were now represented by this side. 

Mr. SLOAN. Six hundred thousand more of the American 
electorate voted against that side of this House last year than 
voted for it. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman has his figures mixed, the same 
as the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I say that 600,000 more among the American 
electorate voted against that side of this House than voted for 
it last fall. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not know where the gentleman gets his 
figures, but I do know that the majority is on this side of the 
House, and we propose to legislate whether our legislation suits 
you gentlemen or not. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. You have a plurality on that side of the House, 
but not a majority. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; because you count along with yourselves 
the Socialists and the Prohibitionists. [Laughter and applause.] 
You may take all the rest who voted against the Democracy 
and then you have but a bare majority of the 92,000,000 of our 
people. Count all who voted against your party at the election 
and there would be a majority of more than a million against 
you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said I was going to read something 
from the fathers who founded the Government, and then gentle- 
men can go out and say the people can not be trusted if they 
want to. Here is what John Witherspoon had to say about 
this Government of ours: 

ongress, u‘arly speaking, is the representative of the great 
of ae Pee the United States. . as — 

We are the »epresentatives, the agents, of the people of the 
United States. We are not their masters. There is not a man 
in this House that is the master of the situation in his own 
district. When he goes home and comes up for reelection two 
years from now, the people will judge whether he has been 
faithful or not. If he bas not been faithful, the votes of the 
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the arbitrary conduct of certain Federal judges more than any 
conduct of judges of the several States, Is it not true that the 
present sentiment in favor of the recall of judges grows out of 
this abuse of power, and that the people, in an effort to relieve 
themselves, have gone to the other extreme now? Does not 
the gentleman believe that it has been under the guidance of 
men who are undoubtedly patriotic that they have gone to this 
other extreme? For instance, take California, where I under- 
stand the State politics as well as the judiciary for the last 
quarter of a century have been dominated by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. And in the last campaign in that State the 
issue was made on the influence the Southern Pacific Railroad 
had in politics of that State and controlling the judiciary, and 
the question of the initiative, referendum, and recall was placed 
before the people. The present Senator from that State, a 
progressive, was elected on that issue, and the present governor 
wus elected on that issue, which was simply a protest against 
this abuse. But because that is true, does the gentleman think 
for the people of Arizona it is wise to adopt the recall as ap- 
plying to the judiciary as a remedy? In other words, does the 
gentleman not think it ought to go to them from this Congress 
that while we recognize the right of the people to form their 
constitution and determine how the judges may be elected and 
how they may be impeached or recalled, yet it is the opinion of 
this Congress that they ought to place that limitation as an 
amendment to the constitution? 

I expect to vote for the amended resolution, but I want it 
understood that I do so firmly believing that that provision in 
their constitution is unwise and that the people upon recon- 
sideration will reject it. 

Mr. BOOHER. It was the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories that this proposition of recall of 
judges should be again submitted to the people of Arizona, 
that they might vote on it separate and apart from the rest of 
the constitution, trusting to the patriotism and the wisdom of 
the people of Arizona to decide it right and to decide it as 
they believe right; and, gentlemen of this committee, I want 
to say to you that I have all the confidence in the world in 
the descendants of the great Missourians who settled these 
Territories that they will decide it right. [Applause.] 

There is no question about it. I believe you can rest in per- 
fect confidence in submitting it to them. I want to say again, 
so that it will not be forgotten, that I would hot vote for a 
recall proposition; but my individual ideas on this question 
ought not to control me in this great matter. The great ques- 
tion ought to be with me and with you, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Does the constitution of Arizona in any way conflict 
with the principles of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States? [Applause.] Is it in har- 
mony with the enabling act? If it is, what right have we to 
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say to the people of that Territory, “You must” and “ You 
shall not’? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does not the Declaration of Independ- 
ence recognize that the people can overturn the Government 
if it is not in harmony with their interests and does not safe- 
guard their liberties? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. I want to read something more. Some- 
thing has been said by Judge Marshall. There is no man 
in American history to-day less understood than Judge Marshall. 
Whenever anybody wants to prove anything they refer to Judge 
Marshall, and it does not make any difference whether it is in 
their favor or against them they make the bold assertion 
that Judge Marshall said so-and-so when he never said it. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Judge Marshall held that this was a government of the peo- 
ple. In the case of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, 
decided in 1819, Judge Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, said: 

The Government of the Union, then, whatever may be its influence 
on the facts of this case, is emphatically and truly a government of 
the people. 

“ Emphatically and truly a government of the people.” What 
right have we got to say what the constitution of Arizona 
shall be? Are we the people of Arizona? The woman that 
is the mother of my children was the daughter of a _ sol- 
dier that marched and fought all the way from Independ- 
ence to Santa Fe. What were they fighting fer? To give 
New Mexico and Arizona the same rights that you in Cali- 
fornia, in Illinois, in Tennessee, in Georgia, and in other 
States in this Union have. They were entitled to it, and they 
are entitled to it now. The people of a Territory ought to be 
permitted to decide for themselves what they want to write in 
their constitution. Now, here is another Supreme Court de- 
cision. In the case of Martin against Hunter's lessee, decided 
in 1816, the Supreme Court of the United States said: 

The Constitution of the United States was ordained and established— 

Now listen— 


not by the States in their sovereign capacity, but emphatically, as the 
— of the Constitution declares, by the people of the United 
States. 


No court established it; no court ordained it; no organiza- 
tion that the people formed; but the people themselves, in their 
sovereign capacity, ordained and established this Government 
of ours, and they have just as much capacity to-day to say 
what shall be the form of government in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as they had in 1786, and they are just as competent. 

Now, here is something that James Madison said: 


The sovereignty of the people of the United States was acknowl- 
edged by the Declaration of Independence, which declares that govy- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of certain inalienable rights it is the right 
of the ple to alter or to abolish it and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundations in such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and their happiness. 


It is the people of the community always that are to form | 
the fundamental law of a State to which these powers are in- | 


It is the people, and no matter upon which side of | have got just as much right to my opinion and just as much 


trusted. 
this aisle we may sit, you and I can afford to trust the great 
bedy of the American people at any time. As I said before 
they make mistakes, but if you give them the opportunity they 
right every mistake which they make sooner than any organi- 
zation they ever created will right the mistake it makes. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

By the authority of the sovereign _—— of the United States all 
powers not del ed to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it the States, are reserved to the Sates respectively or 
to the people. 

Now, you can not have a State until the people of the Terri- 
tory have adopted an organic law, and if they adopt a law that 
complies with the forms of the Constitution of the United 
States, let me appeal to the membership of this House again, 
what right have you and I to say that they shall not be ad- 
mitted into this Union when their constitution complies with 
every requisite of the enabling act? I wish some gentleman 
would point out to me where it does not. 

As a member of the Committee on the Territories I stand here 
to say to you that if any gentleman upon either side of this 
Chamber will point out to me a single instance in which the 
organic law of either one of these Territories does not comply 
with the Constitution United States and the enabling act 
I will ask ‘to have this referred back to the committee, 
so that we may the people of the Territories, I 
want a fair deal in matter, and I want the people of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico to be treated fairly. 








My public career has been very short. Do you know that I 
have been attempting to break into Congress ever since the 
Fiftieth Congress? I did break into the Fiftieth Congress, and 
I think I hold the record of being the shortest-term Congress- 
man that ever sat in this House. From the Fiftieth to the 
Sixtieth Congress I devoted all my time and energy to breaking 
into this House again; but I was told by my friends in my own 
party that the trouble with me was that I was too independent, 
that I always said what I thought, and that it was not always 
good politics to do so. I am going to say what I think to-day. 
It may not agree with some of my party, but I speak my 
thoughts, and I am going to stand by them before this House 
and before the American people. I have heard a good deal said 
about President Lincoln being the author of a certain sentimenf, 
but nothing is further from the fact. Now, I am going to tell 
you who was the author of it. I want to call your attention to 
it, so that you may know just who was the author of that grand 
sentiment, and it is a grand sentiment. Now listen. You will 
find this in Volume III, page 321, of Daniel Webster’s works, 
and I want my Republican friends to listen, because if there is 
any people on earth who need education along this line it is the 
Republican side of this Chamber, [Laughter.] Daniel Webster 
said in the Senate of the United States: 

It is, sir, the people’s Constitution, the people’s Government ; made for 
the people, made by the people, and answerable to the people. ‘I 
people of the United States have declared that this Constitution shail 
be the supreme law. 

Who? <A court? Oh, no; the people of the United States 
have declared that it shall be the supreme law! Now, listen. 
We are not the masters of the people. 

We are all the agents of the same supreme power—the people. The 
General Government and the State governments derive their authority 


from the same source. f 
. . ‘ 
We are the agents of the same supreme power—the people. / 
Ah, the power of the people is supreme! 
The National Government possesses those powers which it can be 


shown the people have conferred upon it and no more, and all the rest 
belong to the State governments or to the people themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend those sentiments to the other side 
of this Chamber. I know it is like throwing pearls before swine 
{laughter], but perhaps they may think better of it. L want 
you to think over that proposition—this is a government of the 
people, by the people. 

We have heard so much about the judiciary and that there is 
no fear that the judiciary shall ever usurp any of the rights or 
endanger the liberties of the people that I want you to pardon 
me while I read an extract from a message sent to the Sixty- 
first Congress by the President of the United States, and I want 
the reporters to print this in italics in the Recorp. It was in 1910. 
It was after this House and the Senate had refused to write into 
the interstate-commerce law the word “ reasonable,” which the 
Supreme Court lately did write into it. But, then, I must not criti 
cize the Supreme Court. But I am permitted to say that [ agree 
with Judge Harlan in his dissenting opinion in the Standard Oil 
case, am I not? [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is not 
unparliamentary to do that. I am going to state it anyhow, 
that I absolutely dissent in toto from the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court. I make no claim to being a great lawyer, but I 


pride in my opinion as the Chief Justice of the United States; 
and when this Congress, the House and the Senate, composing 
the legislative branch of this Government, refuse to write into 
the interstate-commerce act the word “ reasonable,’ I say it 
was a usurpation of power by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to write that word in there—a thing more dangerous 
than anything the American people have ever done [applause 
on the Democratic side], and I am going to prove it by President 
Taft himself. 

Mr. FERRIS. But he is for it. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; he is now, but he was not when he sent 
that message to Congress. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask whether the gentleman i 
in favor of a recall of the three Democratic members of that 
court who joined with the others in that decision? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; but I trust to their good sense, th: 
wisdom, their Americanism and patriotism to right the wre) 
just as soon as they get an opportunity to do it. Does t 
gentleman? 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I think they decided right. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then you are satisfied? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I stand by the five Republicans and three 
Democrats. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yet less than a year ago you on that side 
yoted, under a leadership of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
MANN], not to write it into the law, and yet you are ready to 
crawfish, and say because a court decided it should go there 
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that it was right. I say if it was right, you ought to have 
voted for it and put it into the law, and you had not the cour- 
age of your convictions to do so. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Now, let me read to you what President Taft said about it. I 
do not know whether he is good authority on that side of the 
Chamber or not. [Laughter.] I am satisfied he is not with 
the insurgents, and as for the standpatters, God bless them, 
where are they anyhow? [Laughter.] Why, you may take a 
fish net 500 yards long and run it around that side of this 
Chamber and fish for standpatters, and I doubt whether you 
will catch more than the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DatzELL], and 
my old and esteemed friend—and I do not say it in any disre- 
spect—the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon}. You might 
snare them, but the rest of you would go through the meshes, 
every one of you. [Laughter.] Listen to President Taft in 
his message of January 7, 1910: 

Mans people conducting great businesses have cherished a hope and 
a belief that in some way or other a line may be drawn between 
“good trusts” and “ bad trusts,” and that it is possible by amendment 
to the antitrust law to make a distinction under which good combina- 
tions may be permitted to organize, suppress competition, control 
prices, and do it all legally, if only they do nct abuse the power by 
taking too great profit out of the business. They point with force 
to certain notorious trusts as having grown into power through crim- 
inal methods, by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, and by 
various acts utterly violative of business honesty or moralty, and urge 
the establishment of some legal line of separation by which “ criminal 
trusts” of this kind can be punished, and they, on the other hand, be 
permitted under the law to carry on their business. Now, the public, 
and especially the business public, ought to rid themselves of the idea 
that such a distinction is practicable or can be introduced into the 
statute. Certainly under oe antitrust law no such distinction 
exists. It has been pro , however, that the word “ reasonable” 
should be made a part of the statute, and then that it should be left 
to the court to say what is a reasonable restraint of trade, what is a 
reasonable ogee of competition, what is a reasonable monopoly. 
I venture to think that this is to put into the hands of the court a 
power impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which will 
insure the uniformity of decision essential to just judgment. It is to 
thrust upon the courts a burden that they have no precedents to 
enable them to carry, and to give them a power approaching the arbi- 
trary, the abuse of which might involve our whole judicial system in 
disaster. 

The court assumed the power that the President said was a 
dangerous one—‘ a power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse 
of which might involve our whole judicial system in disaster. 

How can the position of the President be reconciled with the 
decision of the court? If Congress did right in refusing to 
write “reasonable” into the law, then the court must have 
erred when they assumed the power to write it into the law. I 
sincerely hope that some gentleman during this debate will 
point out where the power of the court to write the law ends 
and the right of Congress to write the law and have it declared 
as written begins. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I object to the gentleman referring to the 
gentleman from Illinois as his “old friend.” 

Mr. BOOHER. While I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois politically, I am satisfied, so far as personal rela- 
tions are concerned, that the gentleman from Illinois, the ex- 
Speaker, has nothing against me because I am a Democrat. I 
am the same kind of a Democrat as he is a Republican. I will 
stand up and fight for 364 days in the year, but if you win out in 
the election I will say that Austin, of Tennessee, is a better 
man than I am, because the people chose him. And having 
made the choice, who shall say them nay? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The objection I make is that the gentleman 
referred to Mr. CANNON as his “old” friend, when, in fact, he 
is one of the youngest 

Mr. BOOHER. Well, I will withdraw that and say my 
“esteemed” friend from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. And I have not gotten half through. May I 
have an our more? [Applause.] 

Mr. OOD of Virginia. I yield an hour to the gentleman. 
[Apr use on the Democratic side.] 

m.. BOOHER. The substance of what the President said 
was this: He congratulated the Congress of the United States 
that they had not written into the Sherman antitrust law the 
word “reasonable,” because he said it was a dangerous power 
to give to any court and they might abuse it in the future. The 
very day after the decision was promulgated the stocks of the 
Standard Oil Co. went up, did they not? They were not burt 
a bit; oh, no. They got, in the language of a certain newspaper, 
all they expected, and then some. That is true as you live. 
Now, speaking about Arizona, I will read you from the hear- 
ings to show the difference between the people of Arizona and 
New Mexico. I will do this for the benefit of my Republican 
friends. We had 210 pages of hearings before the Committee 
on Territories, and when I say they were strenuous I think 
my Republican friends will agree with that expression. Two 
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hundred and nine and a half of those pages were devoted to 
New Mexico, and of all the bright men I ever saw, of all the 
bright men who were imbued with the idea of accomplishing a 
certain purpose, I never saw eight men more in earnest than 
those eight men from New Mexico. We had there the repre- 
sentatives of corporations; we had there men who were op- 
posed to corporations; we had Democrats and we had Repub- 
licans; and I want to say to my friend from Pennsylvania we 
had the insurgents and—— 

Mr. DYER. What does the gentleman mean by insurgents; 
what does he understand them to be? 

Mr. BOOHER. He is a man, a Republican, who believes in 
progressive principles as contradistinguished from my friend 
from St. Louis, who believes in the principle of standing still 
and that all of the good in the country comes from the Repub- 
lican Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] Let me tell 
you what the people of Arizona said when they came before 
that committee. 

I am going to read it to you. Listen to it, so you can see 
how manly and American they were. They did not ask for 
anything that was not right, gentlemen; I want you to remem- 
ber that. They only asked for an opportunity to get into this 
Union, and they were ready to submit to anything which might 
be asked, so you did not say “ You must do it.” They rebelled, 
as all Americans do, at the word “ must.” My fellow citizens, 
they were in the same condition as if a friend of mine came to 
me and requested me to do a certain thing and I would say, “I 
will take into consideration all your suggestions, and if I be- 
lieve you are right, I will do as you request.” And that is 
what the people of Arizona say to Congress. 

Now, Mr. O’Neill, a very creditable and a very intelligent 
gentleman, made this statement: 

Mr. O'NEILL. We have prepared a constitution in Arizona that gives 
us a republican form of government. If you want to change any line 
of it, as long as you submit it to the will of the people of Arizona, we 
are willing, but we will not surrender a a or yield for a moment 
the right to Congress or anybody to tell us what we have got to do in 
order to come into the Union of the States. That is our position. 

Mr. Lecarr. Would = be willing to have submitted simultaneously 
with the election of officers and admission into the Union the right of 
your people to vote once more on the recall of the judiciary? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. You can submit anything, because we believe 
in the people. That is what our constitution declares for. We are 
willing for you to pass on the constitution as it stands at present or to 
submit each and every item in that constitution separately to the peo- 
ple, to be voted on by them. We do not deny your right to make it a 
condition precedent to our admission. 

Mr. Lecare. I agree with you. 

Mr. O'NerLu. That is the position of the Arizona people. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, to submit at the next election any de- 
sired amendments? 

Mr. O'NerLu. Yes, sir; as long as the people are free to act on them 
as they see fit. It can be amended either by the act of the legislature 
or by the people of Arizona. They have the initiative and referendum. 
They can initiate an amendment if they see fit. 

That is my position. Do you not agree with it, my friend 
from Tennessee? Do you not believe, so long as it is constitu- 
tional, that we have not any right to say to them what they 
must and must not do? I will trust to the patriotism of my old 
friend, Mark Smith, who formerly represented Arizona in this 
House, to advise the people on this matter. I will trust to the 
great body of the people of Arizona, whether they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans, to do what is right. 

Does that side of the Chamber believe in the people? If you 
do not, who do you believe in? I believe in the American peo- 
ple and I believe in the people of Arizona. 

I have read all of the hearings that were held on the Arizona 
constitution. Did you ever know a people that were more 
manly? Did you ever hear of a people knocking at the door 
of a great Congress for admission and to be given the right of 
every American citizen more manly in their position? They 
tell us that we can submit anything we please to them and they 
will consider it; that they will think about it. They said, 
“We want to know what you think about these things, and 
when you have informed us, we will consider it, and, if we are 
not giving away our rights or what we think is just. we will yield 
to you.” I do not know any better method the people of Ari- 
zona could pursue to show their willingness to submit this 
matter again to the people for their decision. 

Now, I want to go to New Mexico. New Mexico is a great 
proposition and a remarkable one. When I speak of New 
Mexico I am not going to tell any facts that I have learned 
outside of the committee room. I will make no stqtement that 
is not borne out absolutely by the witnesses who appeared 
before that committee. And I want to say now on the threshold 
that every one of them is an honorable man. One of the wit- 
nesses who appeared there was an ex-Delegate to Congress from 
that Territory, Mr. Fergusson, whom we all know: He was a 
Democrat. There were other Democrats there; there were 
Republicans there; the insurgents were there; but let me tell 
you, I believe them all to be honest, sincere men, and they all 
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agreed upon the one proposition that New Mexico had been 
wronged in the enabling act. And I am going to point it out 
to you, and when I do I believe that my colleagues from Mis- 
souri on that side of the Chamber wil! vote with us to submit 
to the people of New Mexico an amendment making it easier 
for them to amend the constitution. No one objects to it if it did | 
not delay the admission of the Territory as a State. 

Now. something was said by my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
WiLtis] about corporations. Judge Fall, a gentleman I never 
met until he appeared before the committee—a man for whose 
ability and sincerity of purpose I have the highest regard, who 
is a Republican, time and time again stated that the con- 
stitution of New Mexico was not such a constitution as the 
people of New Mexico desired, but it was the best they couid 
get, and that he had no objection on earth to the Committee 
on the Territories submitting an amendment to the people so 
long as it did not delay the admission of that Territory into the 
Union as a State, and with that sentiment every gentleman 
agreed. Why, gentlemen, my friend from Ohio [Mr. WiLtis] 
said that something was stated about New Mexico being under 
corporation control. Not only was it admitted before the com- 
mittee that it was under corporation control, but this was the 
statement of one of the gentlemen to whom I have called your 
attention. He said: 

It is not only corporation written, but it is corporation ridden. 


Let me call your attention to just one word or two of these 
hearings on that subject : 


Mr. Faun. There is some reason for mentioning corporation control 
of New Mexico, and there is absolute reason for my statement to Mr. 
Fergusson that the desire of those who were sincerely desirous of 
ridding New Mexico of such corporation influence—that their desire 
was to enact a corporation-commission law which would take the rail 
road corporations entirely out of the control of the legislature. As I 
said to him, that was our desire. It was sincerely so, because we do 
know. as a matter of fact, that New Mexico Legislatures have been con- 
trolled by corporation influence in the past, just exactly as some of the | 
legislatures of some of the other States have been. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you not fixing this so that future legislatures can 
not amend _— corporation provision without an amendment to the 
constitution 

Mr. Fauu. Yes, sir. The future legislatures can not change this ex 
cept to provide additional machinery and additional power necessary to | 
carry out the powers vested in this commission and the people of the 
Territory. 

The fifth paragraph of section 2 of the enabling act I want to 
call your attention to. I think it is worth while. I do not 
went to misstate facts. I have been taught by experience in 
courts that it is best to stick to the facts, because if you do 
not the judge will. The committee tried to get the facts in 
relation to the conditions existing in New Mexico from the gen- 
tlemen who appeared before it. Here is a question asked of 
Judge Fall, the leading Republican in that Territory, and no 
doubt one of the gentlemen who will represent that new State 
in the Senate of the United States if it should elect Repub- 
lican Senators. The chairman asked him this question in 
reference to paragraph 5 of section 2: 

The CHArrMAN. What do you think of the provision in the enabling 
act which prohibits anyone from being a member of the legislature or | 
holding any office if he does not speak the English language? 

Mr. Faw. I think it was an outrage upon the people who had come 
in here upon the absolute assurance that they should never be deprived 
of that right. When oo the oath of allegiance that right was 


absolutely guaranteed to them under the hand of the President of the 
United States. 


Mr. Boonrr. Do you know where this provision originated? 
Mr. Pau. Yes, sir; but 1 do not know whether I ought to divulge | 
any parliamentary secrets. Senator Beveridge originated this provision. 
STATEMENT BY MR. M’GILL, 
There are very many things that ought to be considered 
creation of a new State. 
do not ask it. 





in the 
They can not all be adjusted at once. We 
There are some things that should be changed. Pardon 
me-if I back a little. I want to say here that if it is within the 
power of this Congress, and I believe it is, and in their wisdom to 
change the provision in the enabling act by which a man is prevented 
from holding office or being a member of the legislature unless he can 


speak the English language, I think in the interest of humanity and 
fair — > the interest of right and justice, that that proposition 
should be so*that any man who is otherwise a qualified elector 


¢ 

may be qualified 06 fill any office to which his people may elect him. 
You take a man from a foreign country who does not speak a word 
of English and when he comes to the State of New York, or any other 
State of this Union, the question of his language is not a qualification 
to hold office. Why d it be with us? he people you are dealing 
with are not f but —- who were born and raised there, 
good people, and many of t people’s fathers and grandfathers 
Thove = and reared a the pont = ee oy live ee 
citizens who can not spea e English language suffi- 
cientl well to Inia office under the terms of this constitution. 


Why 
should that stigma be placed upon men who are not foreigners, but 
American citizens, and who are as loyal to the flag of the United States 
as any people that walk this earth? Why say to them: “You can 
= you can serve on a » you can pay your taxes, and when the 

is in danger you can e your musket (which they will do and go 
ae defense as quickly as any men on earth), yet because you speak 
the of your father and your grandfather, you can not go to 
It is neither can you hold any State office.” It is not fair. 
not I_have no interest in le except as a citizen 


I know them, and I will say to you that under the 
circumstances and those people have been raised in, 


you will find nowhere a better or a nobler or more loyal people than 


the porate commonly called Mexicans in New Mexico 

Mr. Boonrr. That prohibition applies only to State officers and 
| Members of the legislature? ; 

Mr. McGiLu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Booner. Do you believe it would be binding on the legislature 


| after once elected ; would not they be the judges of the qualifications of 


their own members? 
Mr. Boouer. I am asking for your opinion, if you care to express it. 
Mr. McGriu. I have not looked into that proposition, but it has been 
held by some iawyers that the legislature would be the 
qualifications of its own representatives 
Mr. Boouer. Are these Spanish-speaking people who would be affected 
by this prohibition objecting to that disqualification in the constitution? 
Mr. McGILL. Yes, sir; very strongly. 


Let mé add that when Santa Fe surrendered to Gen. Kearny, 


judge of the 


|} as I said before, he issued a proclamation in which he said 


that he was authorized to receive the people of New Mexico 
into the Union as a Territory, and that they would be soon ad- 
mitted into the union of States with all the rights of the other 
States of the Union. We said it again in the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. We promised them that same thing, and we 
promised it to them time and time again. No matter who is re- 


| sponsible for the delay—I do not care who—we ought to keep 


our treaty agreements and our promises to these people. My 
fellow Missourians, we ought to endeavor to stand together and 
help remove from the people of that Territory the unjust dis- 
criminations which have been made against them. 

I say the provision in the enabling act which undertook to 
define the rights of the American citizens to hold office in New 
Mexico was unconstitutional, and that the people are not bound 
by it. Only because, as Mr. Fall said in his testimony, it was 
put in the constitution because the enabling act compelled them 
to put it in. 

Now, what do you think about that—telling those people 
who shall and who shall not be qualified to hold an office in 
that State? Let me read to you another thing that Judge 
Fall said, and I am going to ask, after a while, permission to 
publish in the Recorp four or five pages of the testimony of 
Judge Fall, giving the history of that Territory. I wish I had 
done that before this discussion began, because if I had I do 
not believe there is a man within the sound of my voice in this 
Chamber, if he would take the time to study this question, if 
he would read those pages, who would not be prompted 
help remove from those people the odium that we attached to 
them by putting that clause in the enabling act and making it 
a condition precedent to their admission. You not only got 
those Territories by the valor and bravery of Missouri troops, 
but we gave Texas $10,000,000 for a quitclaim to that portion 
of New Mexico and Colorado that was in controversy at the 
time. In the Gadsden treaty again we promised that we would 
admit these Territories into the Union on an equal footing with 
all the other States of this Union. You will find on page 51 of 
the hearing the particulars about that. We ought to keep our 
word, and I hope this Congress will do it. 

Now let us go to page 55. Here is an interesting statement 
I know my friends on that side of the Chamber love Tammany 
Hall. But Tammany Hall in its palmiest days could not hold 
a tallow candle to the condition existing in New Mexico, ac- 
cording to Republican authority. 

They have got the worst condition of affairs down there that 
ever was inflicted upon the people anywhere upon the face of 


to 


the earth. And notwithstanding this constitution imposes all 
these burdens and hardships upon them, they say, “ Give it to 
us, rather than what we have got.” Now listen to what a Re 
publican says. During the hearing before the Committee on 


the Territories, when Judge Fall was being heard, the ge 
man from New York [Mr. Connery] asked this question: 


Mr. CONNELL. In the search you made of the constitutions of t 
various States, did you find any case in which it was provided that no 
person should hold office in that State unless he spoke a certain lan 
guage? 

Mr. FALL. None. 

Mr. ConneLL. Then New Mexico will stand alone among the States 
of the Union with that provision. 

Mr. Fay. Yes, sir; absolutely. It was what we regarded as an in 
sult to the intelligence of our people. They do sometimes elect a man 
to the legislature who needs an interpreter, but the Spanish people ar 
very diffident, and even when they understand the English language, 
some speak it brokenly. We laugh at them, but they do not laugh a 
us if we make mistakes in attempting to speak Spanish. The cons 
quence is that unless a man feels that he has a thorough acquaintance 
with the English language, he will not speak it at all. 


Mr. CONNELL. Are the people content with that provision? Are the) 
satisfied for it to remain that way? ’ 

Mr. Fat. No, sir; they are absolutely dissatisfied with it. They 
take it because they had to under this protest I read to you, which was 


placed in the constitution itself. 


Mr. OLMSTED, Will the gentleman refer me—— 
Mr. BOOHER. You will find that on page 55 of the hear- 


Mr. OLMSTED. I merely wanted to ask the gentleman to 
refer me to the provision of the constitution. 
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Mr. BOOHER. In a moment I will do so. But let me read 
further: 





You mean that they are willing to accept anything in 
t State government. 


Mr. Fatu. The fact is the Territory has been governed from Wash- 
fr. Boonnn. Has it not been a good government? 


Now, listen, you people who are afraid of Tammany Hall. 
Listen to what your own brother said about it: 

If you happened to bave a constituent who was bothering you in 
your cistrict and yon could not place him elsewhere, you would send 
him out to New Mexico. 

That is going a long way, is it not? I do not know whether 
my smiling friend from Llineis [Mr. Mann] will agree to that 
or not, but that was the testimony before that committee. 


If you happened to have a constitnent that you wanted to | 


get rid of, he was given an appointment and sent to New 
Mexico to prey upon the people. This does not apply to Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. Pats. There have been more politics to the square inch in New 
Mexico in the past few years than Tammany Hal] has ever known. 


And that is exactly the condition down there. Gentlemen, if 


in your wisdom you decide that you want to disfranchise the 
Spanish-speiking people of New Mexico, whose ancestors were 
there 300 years before the American soldiers set foot on that 
soil; if you conclude you want to disfranchise them and refuse 


to strike that provision out of this enabling act. you have the | 


power to do it, and the people of New Mexico, in order to get 
a State government, will accept your decision. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution of the majority, as I under- 
stand, proposes to amend the enabling act in this respect. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is not proposed to amend the constitution of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BOOHER. We can not amend that. We can submit it 
to them. 


Mr. MANN. You are proposing to submit to them ancther 


proposition. You are not offering to submit that to them. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; that is embodied in the majority re 
port of the committee, to enable them to more easily amend 
their constitution. You see, they followed up the enabling act 
and put that same disqualification in their constitution, be- 
cause, as Judge Fall said, they believed they were bound by the 
enabling act. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Missouri think there 
is any provision of that sort in the enabling act that will have 
any weight so as to prevent the people of New Mexico from 
amending their constitution after they are admitted if they 
choose to? 

Mr. BOOHER. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. What effect. then, will it have to amend the en- 
abling act after they are admitted under their constitution? 

Mr. BOOHER. Here is the proposition exactly: The peo- 
ple of New Mexico believe that that was a condition precedent 
to their admission, and they placed the same disqualification in 
the constitution. The provision for the amendment of the con- 
stitution is such thet the people of the Territory do not believe 
they can amend it in the next 99 years. The president of the 
constitutional convention, when their tabors were ended and 
they were about to adjourn, arose in his place and made this 
remark : . 

We have given them a constitution that they can not change in 
99 years. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see what that has to do with this ques- 
tion. The gentleman proposes now to amend the enabling act 
by a provision which will have no validity after the State is 
admitted under its constitution, and proposes to admit the State 
with the provision that is so objectionable in the constitution. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman from Illinois does not go 
far enough. Our proposition is to submit to the people of New 
Mexico a proposition making it possible for them to amend 
their constitution, which they do not now believe they can do, 
and we propose to amend the enabling act by striking out the 
disqualifying provision. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Missouri have any 
doubt that the provision in the enabling act dies when the 
State is admitted into the Union? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; but gentlemen who appeared before the 
committee did not entertain the same views. It would have 
been all right if the constitutional convention had not written 
into the constitution the same prohibition. The people of New 
Mexico do not think they can amend the constitution unless we 
amend the enabling act. 
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| Mr. MANN. Well, if the people of New Mexico will read the 
speech that I am going to make here they will not have any 
doubt about it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I know that the speeches of the gentleman 
from Illinois are always illuminating. All the gentlemen who 
appeared before the committee agreed to submit this amend- 
ment if it would not delay the admission of the Territory as a 
State. And I may say, without violating any rules of the 

| House. that the committee unanimously agreed to it. 

I now read from the One hundred and seventy-eighth United 
| States Reports, page 570: 

It is obviously essential to the independence of the States, and to 
their peace and tranquillity, that their power to prescribe the qualitfica- 
tions of their own officers, the tenure of their offices. the manner of 
their election, and the grounds on which, the tribunals before which, 
and the mode in which such elections may be contested should be ex- 
elusive and free from external interference, except so far as plainly 
provided by the Constitution of the United States. (Taylor & Marshal 
v. Beckham, 178 U. 8., 570.) 

Each State has the power to prescribe the qualifications of its officers 
and the manner in which they shall be chosen. (Missouri v. Audriano, 
138 U. &., 496.) 

The court decided that in no event could the Congress of the 
United States fix and determine the qualifications of an officer 
in any State in this Union. Yet that is what we did under the 
enabling act. I do not believe that anybody in this House 
knew anything about it; I believe it slipped through, as many 
| things do in the hurry and rush of the closing business of Con- 


| gress, without a careful investigation by the Committee on 
Territories. I do not believe for a moment, if that provision 
of the enabling act had been called to the attention of the com- 
mittee, it would have received the.support of a single member. 
We have it in our power to remedy it, and why not do it? 

Let me again read the fifth paragraph of the enabling act: 

Fifth. That the said State shall never enact any law restricting or 
| abridging the right of suffrage on account of race, color, or previous 

condition of servitude, and that ability to read, write, speak. and under- 
| stand the English language sufficiently well to conduct the office without 
the aid of an interpreter shall be a necessary qualification for all State 
| officers and members of the State legislature. 
Yet from the time New Mexico has been a Territory there 
| have been in the legislature of that Territory men who could 
| not read or speak the English language, and I believe the evi- 
dence shows that there were three men in the convention that 
framed this constitution who could not speak the English lan- 
guage. At the same time the evidence is that they were among 
| the ablest and best men in that convention. Yet here we under- 
| take to say that these men should not have the right to hold an 
| office in that State! Are you in favor of that, my Republican 
| friends? Do you not think we ought to submit to the people 
of that Territory the question of whether or not they want to 
continue that disqualification? Do you not believe we ought to 
make it so that these people could get rid of that? 

I see‘my friend from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs] in the Chamber now, 
and I nete on yesterday that he said something about the con- 
trol of the legislature. and I want to refer to it while he is 
here. I believe he wanted to be exactly right in his statement 
of facts in the matter; but when I say to you that there is no 
gerrymander in any State in this Union that can compare in 
iniquity and outrage with the gerrymander of the State of New 
Mexico, I think I am wholly within the truth. Do you know 
that seven counties in that great State. if it becomes a State, 
will absolutely control the destinies of the State, and every one 
of the seven is absolutely controlled by the corporations? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The gentleman states that those counties 
are absolutely controlled by the corporations. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I say that the gentleman is very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. BOOHER. I know the gentleman would not stand by my 
statement, but I am speaking, as I said at the outset. not from 
what I learned outside, but I am speaking absolutely from what 
was divulged by the witnesses before the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and if it was not true. my good friend from New Mexico 
ought to have risen in his place and denied it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. When my time comes I will give that sub- 
ject good attention so that the gentleman wil! understand it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I hope so. I certainly do not want to make a 
misstatement, but I am speaking of the testimony before the 
committee. I do not know what my friend has wnder his belt, 
I am not able to tell that, but I do know what was divulged in 
the committee room, and I am simply speaking of that. Now, 
let us get down to it and see whether these counties are corpora- 
tion controlled. I do not know about the facts and I want to 
acquit myself now of being a witness. I am controlled by what 
I learned before the committee, and if the witnesses did not tell 
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the truth, I must charge it up to the Republicans, because I am 
relying entirely on the testimony of Republicans. If you will 
turn to page 74 of the hearings you will find this from Judge 
Fall: 

There is seme reason for mentioning corporation control of New 
Mexico, and there is absolute reason for my statement to Mr. Fer- 
gusson that the desire of those who were sincerely desirous of ridding 
New Mexico of sach corporation influence—that their desire was to 
enact a corporation commission law which would take the railroad 
corporations entirely out of the control of the legislature. 


My friend from Ohio [Mr. Wittts] has forgotten that testi- 
mony. They did it,. they spiked their guns, and they not only 
spiked them, but they drove it in so that you could not drill 
it out in a lifetime. Did you ever try to drill out an old cannon 
that was spiked with a rat-tail file? If you have, you know how 
it is, how hard it is. You can compare that with this constitu- 
tion. They can not drill it out; they absolutely take the control 
of the railroad corporations away from the New Mexico Legis- 
lature, and that is one of the reasons why these people come 
here and ask you to submit a proposition that they might amend 
their constitution more easily. Then he goes on further and 
says: 

As I said to him, that was our desire. It was sincerely so, because 
we do know, as a matter of fact, that New Mexico Legislatures have 
been controlled by corporation influence in the past, just exactly as some 
of the legislatures of some of the other States have been. 

Mr. HARDY. Is that Judge Fall that you are reading from? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Is that why you want to put it in the con- 
trol of the legislature? 

Mr. BOOHER. No. Does the gentleman want me to tell why? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Because I would rather trust it to a legis- 
lature of 100 men than to a railroad commission of 3. Would 
the gentleman? I believe in the rights of the people. I believe 
in the right of the people to control their own affairs in their 
own way. ‘The members of the legislature are elected for two 
years. If they sell the people out they have to settle in two 
years. If the railroad commission sells them out they are secure 
for six years. I am in favor of the people every time. He 
goes on further on the next page—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. Who selects the railroad commissioners? 

Mr. BOOHER. The people, and, I am sorry to say, a majority 
of them are Republicans. If you read these hearings, my friends, 
you will find that these witnesses, without a word of difference, 
stated that the Territory was absolutely under the control of 
corporations, and that it would take a political revolution to 
give them relief without an easier method for amending the 
present constitution. 

The president of the convention was the attorney of the 
Santa Fe Railroad and the attorney of every railroad in the 
Territory of New Mexico. Now you know why they got a cor- 
poration-written constitution. Are not you with me willing to 
let these people have an opportunity to amend, so they can get 
from under these corporations in that country? I think you 
would if you would read these hearings and consider them prop- 
erly. Now, this same man, Judge Fall, said—but before I read 
that I want to say that my friend, the former chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories, brought into the Sixtieth Congress 
a report, signed unanimously by Democrats and Republicans, 
asking for the repeal of a certain law passed by the Legislature 
of the Territory of New Mexico that was so outrageous that the 
committee, over the signature of my friend Haminton, reported 
that it was an infamous law. He said it was an infamous law, 
and you and I and every other patriot in this House voted to 
repeal it, and it was repealed unanimously under the power we 


had under the act creating the Territory. Here is what Mr. Fall 
said about that: 


The Congress of the United States, under the organic act, under the 
er reserved to the Congress to disapprove of any act of the New 
exico slature —auoeses of that act, and it was denounced as 
the most vicious piece ° lation that was ever seen or read by any 
I believe, in the United States Congress. I voted for that 


Why, it was so infamous that the Republican chairman of the 
Committee on the Territories brought into this House a report 
that it was a vicious and infamous law, and it was unanimously 
stricken from the laws of the Territory. Read the testimony of 
Judge McGill, one of the ablest men of that Territory. I will 
not take the time to read it, but I want you to read it, and I 
think you gentlemen will agree with me that those people ought 

the power of these corporations under 
they have been for the last 15 years. [Applause on the 


side.] Now, I want to call attention to another 

clause of the constitution of the Territory of New Mexico. I 
to time to read section 7, and I call the 

my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 
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this. 
as chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
merce for a fair and just railro 


I know how he stood here in the last Congress, working 
and Foreign Com- 
d law for the people of the 
United States. I know he has not forgotten it. I know he is 
willing that the people of New Mexico shall be fairly treated 
by the corporations as he was that the people of the United 





States should be fairly treated, because he and I yoted the same 
way 

Mr. MANN. On what? 

Mr. BOOHER. That the word “reasonable” should not be 


written into the law. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was not in Congress until many 
years after that law was passed. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; we had it up in the last Congress—— 

Mr. MANN. Neither the gentleman nor I were in Congress 
until many years after that law was passed. 

Mr. BOOHER. Do you remember the message President 
Taft sent to Congress when we refused to write the word 
“reasonable” in? That is the last session, and you were here. 
Now, the trouble with my friend is he has the most wonderful 
information of any man in this House, but it is not always 
reliable. That is the trouble; he forgets, like the balance of us. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. It is reliable on this occasion. 

Mr. BOOHER. No; it is not. I beg my friend’s pardon. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is talking about a law passed 
in 1890. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am talking about an amendment to that 
law that was reported last Congress from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is usually correct, but in this 
instance he is mistaken. No such amendment was ever pre- 
sented to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
no such amendment was ever reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and no such amendment was 
ever presented or reported from any committee of this House 
since 1890, when the Sherman law was passed. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then I will ask the gentleman what Presi- 
dent Taft meant in his message when he congratulated us be- 
cause we did not write the word “reasonable” in the law of 
1910? And then I would like to ask my friend another ques- 
tion, Does he approve of the decision of the Supreme Court 
that writes the word in? 

Mr. MANN. I have read the decision. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes, sir; thoroughly. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman read the decision through? 

Mr. BOOHER. Thoroughly. 

Mr. MANN. So have I. I approve of it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Has the gentleman read Judge Harlan’s dis- 
senting opinion? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; I have. I have read the extracts that 
were in the paper, and that is all you gentlemen have read. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. I have read the 
opinion through. That is more than the gentleman has done, 


Have you? 


and I suspected it. 


Mr. BOOHER. I do not believe the people indorse the decl- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States. I do not 
believe the court has the right to write into the law the word 
“ reasonable” when the Congress of the United States refused 
to put it there. I know that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which writes the word “ reasonable” into 
the law simply destroys its effect and puts in the power of the 
courts to say what is and what is not a reasonable or unre 
sonable restraint of trade; it is simply saying, in effect, that 
there are good trusts and combinations and bad trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade, and the power to de 
that question is with the court. I do not want any court, 
however great it may be, to write into the laws of this Go 
ernment a proposition that Congress refuses to write in the law. 

Mr. HARDY. Judge Harlan says they refused it two or 
three times. 

Mr. BOOHER. There is no question about it. There were 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States delivered 
five or six years ago in which they refused to consider tlc 
word “reasonable” in connection with a matter of intersta 
commerce; and when the Standard Oil Co., that somebody d 
scribes as an octopus—whatever that is—that sainted corpora- 
tion, comes in, they write the word “ reasonable” in the law. 

I do not know whether it is right or not. I have my opinion, 
and I have just as much pride in it as anybody else has in their 
opinion. 

Now, let us get down to this corporation. I am going to read 
this right straight through, and I want my friend from Illl- 
nois to listen to it, because he fought and helped us, and under 
his leadership I voted with him every time, because I believed 
he was right. I voted for the physical valuation of railroads. 
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He did. We were all for it. We passed it, but the Senate took 
it out. I want my friend to listen to this: 


Sec. 7. The commission shall have power and be charged with the 
duty of fixing, determining, supervising, regulating, and controlling 
all charges and rates of railway, express, telegraph, telephone, sleeping- 
car, and other transportation and transmission companies and com- 
mon carriers within the State; to require railway companies to 
provide and maintain adequate depots, stock pens, station buildings, 
agents and facilities for the accommodation of passengers, and for 
receiving and delivering freight and express; and to provide and 
maintain necessary crossings, culverts, and sidings upon and along- 
side of their roadbeds, whenever in the judgment of the commission 


the public interests demand, and as may be reasonable and just. 
The commission shall also have power and be charged with the duty 
to make and enforce reasonable and just rules requiring the sup- 
plying of cars and equipment for the use of shippers and passengers, 


and to require all intrastate railways, transportation companies or 
common carriers, to provide such reasonable safety appliances in con- 
nection with all equipment as may be necessary and proper for the 
safety of its employees and the public, and as are now or may be 
required by the Federal laws, rules, and regulations governing inter- 
state commerce. The commission shall have power to change or alter 
such rates, to change, alter, or amend its orders, rules, regulations, or 
determinations, and to enforce the same in the manner prescribed 
herein: Provided, That in the matter of fixing rates of telephone and 
telegraph companies, due consideration shall be given to the earnings, 
investment, and expenditure as a whole within the State. The com- 
mission shall have power to subpena witnesses and enforce their at- 
tendance before the commission, through any district court or the 
supreme court of the State, and through such court to punish for 
contempt; and it shall have power, upon a hearing, to determine and 
decide any question given to it herein, and in case of failure or re- 
fusal of any person, company, or corporation to comply with any order 
within the time limit therein, unless an order of removal shall have 
been taken from such order by the company or corporation to the 
supreme court of this State, it shall immediately become the duty of 
the commission to remove such order, with the evidence adduced upon 
the hearing, with the documents in the case, to the supreme court of 
this State. Any company, corporation, or common carrier which does 
not comply with the order of the commission within the time limited 
therefor may file with the commission a petition to remove such cause 
to the supreme court, and in the event of such removal by the com- 
pany, corporation, or common carrier, or other party to such hearing, 
the supreme court may, upon application, in its discretion or of its 
own motion, require or authorize additional evidence to be taken in 
such cause; but in the event of removal by the commission, upon 
failure of the company, corporation, or common carrier, no additional 
evidence shall be allowed. The supreme court, for the consideration 
of such causes arising hereunder, shall be in session at all times, and 
shall give precedence to such causes. Any party to such hearing 
before the commission shall have the same right to remove the order 
entered therein to the supreme court of the State, as given under the 
provisions hereof to the company or corporation against which such 
order is directed. 


Now I want to call your special attention to this: 

The commission shall have power to change or alter such rates, to 
change, alter, or amend its orders, rules, regulations, or determinations, 
and to enforce the same in the manner prescribed herein: Provided, 
That in the matter of fixing rates of telephone and telegraph companies 
due consideration shall be given to the earnings, investment, and ex- 
penditure as a whole within the State, 

Do you know why they exempted railroad corporations? Why 
did they not make the same rule apply to the railroad corpora- 
tions? The answer is clear. ‘The convention was dominated by 
the railroads, and they simply cut the throats of the people. 
They were willing that these commissioners, when they came to 
decide what was a reasonable rate between the telegraph and 
telephone companies and the people, should take into considera- 
tion all those facts enumerated, but when they came to the de- 
termination of matters relating to the railroad corporations 
the commissioners were not vested with power to determine any- 
thing. I would like the gentleman frcm Illinois to explain it 
in his speech. 

Mr. MANN. I could explain it if I should take the gentle- 
man’s time. It is easy. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I simply want to call the attention of the 
gentleman to section 1 of that article—article 11—which says: 

The commission shall have power and be charged with the duty of 
fixing, determining, supervising, regulating, and controlling all charges 
and rates of railway, express, telegraph, telephone, sleeping car, and 
other transportation and transmission companies and common carriers 
within the State. 

And so forth. 

Mr. BOOHER. Can my friend tell me why, when they pro- 
vide as to what they should do with regard to telegraph and 
telephone companies, they should leave the railroads out? 
There is no physical valuation of railroads provided for there 
at all, There is no power to enforce it. 

I stard here and say as a lawyer that there is no power in 
that section of the constitution of New Mexico to enforce its 
provisions. There is absolutely no power. ‘The people are 
handicapped and bound hand and foot; thrown under the 
wheels of the railroad corporations of the future State of New 
Mexico. And we are simply asking, my fellow Members of 
Congress, that you confer upon the people of that Territory 
the right to amend the constitution. The people have some 


rights in that matter, and I hope this House will take them 
into consideration and give the people relief. 

Now, I am going to consider another phase of the question, 
which I had hoped would not be brought into the discussion. 

My friend from Ohio, my young and good-looking friend, the 
member of the Committee on Territories—and I have the ut- 
most respect for him-—when the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Powers] yesterday asked him something about the population 
of the senatorial districts in that State, if I remember aright, 
said there was not a single district in that State where the 
population was three times the ratio of representation. Now, 
the gentleman evidently answered that question on the spur 
of the moment, without giving it a moment’s consideration. 
I say to you that there are districts in the new State of New 
Mexico where the population is more than three times the 
ratio for representatives in the State senate, and, strange as 
it may be, whenever one of these districts appears it is over- 
whelmingly Republican. 

Now, let us see. Here is the first district, for instance—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am largely in sympathy with the senti- 
ment he has expressed in his talk. Before he leaves this cor- 
porate-commission proposition, I understand the gentleman's 
committee has reported in favor of the admission of the State 
under this constitution. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wondered if the gentleman in his argument 
had treated that provision fairly. Does he not realize that the 
only way the legislature can regulate these matters is by a 
commission ? 

Mr. BOOHER. I am glad my friend has asked me that ques- 
tion. If I had time I would refer to the hearings, but the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] asked Judge Fall if the 
constitution was not so written that it would be impossible for 
the people of that Territory to change the law in regard to 
railroads and the railroad commission, and he said yes, abso- 
lutely. I am continually referring to Mr. Fall, because he is a 
Republican, and I think gave the committee correct information. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not questioning that. I defer to the 
gentleman on that point; but conceding all the gentleman has 
said on that point, is not the gentleman’s criticism of this com- 
mission clause in the constitution rather unfair? In other 
words, can the Legislature of New Mexico or any other legis- 
lature regulate the railroads and these corporation affairs in 
any other way than through a commission? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; but let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in this connection they have undertaken to do 
it in the constitution, in the organic law, and have deprived the 
legislature of any right to interfere with it without an amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Just forget about that for a moment. Is it 
not also true that in this provision giving this commisssion, 
which is elected by the people, the right to regulate these rates 
or to frame these regulations, and giving the opportunity of 
automatic appeal to the supreme court of the State, you have 
in that way adopted the most progressive way and the best 
way, under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to compel absolute compliance with the orders of that 
commission and the will of the people? 

Mr. BOOHER. I have heard that idea advanced. I have 
listened to it and heard the argument, but if the gentleman will 
read this article carefully he will see that there is no pro- 
vision in the article on corporations authorizing any order, 
whether made by the railroad commission or the supreme 
court, to be carried into effect, and an appeal from the order 
of the supreme court must necessarily act as a supersedeas. 
You have a provision in the law saying it goes into effect, but 
it does not state the order shall take effect if an appeal is 
taken, as the law of nearly every other State does. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The gentleman is aware that the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Prentiss against At- 
lantic Seacoast Line, which went up, I believe, from the State 
of Virginia, decided that the action of the Supreme Court was 
still legislation and that the Federal court could not enjoin 
those acts until after the Supreme Court had passed finally 
upon those questions. e 

Mr. BOOHER. When they have passed finally upon it, as 
they would, if my friend has read that article thoroughly, he 
will see that when there is no appeal taken the commission 
must send the record to the Supreme Court; and when they 
send it there a decision is made by the Supreme Court upon the 
record; but if an appeal is taken from the decision of the com- 
mission, then the court has the right to hear evidence anew; 
and let me say to the gentleman that that commission can not 
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subpena a witness to appear before it to testify. They can 
not force a witness to appear before them to testify unless 
they have an order of a court—not an order from the judge 
of a court to bring a witness before them, but the subprena 
must issue on the order of a court. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The State of Oklahoma has substantially 
the same provision. 

Mr. BOOHER. Iam very sorry if they have. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of which I sperk—the Prentiss case—has 
strongly intimated that it isthe quickest, the most progressive, and 
the best way for the people to deal with these corporation rates, 

Mr. BOOHER. Well, I am not familiar with the case the 
gentleman cites, but I am willing to concede that he states the 
facts as they are, but that does not alter my opinion about it. 
Wlhien you sit down and read this provision thoroughly and 
study it, you can not help coming to the conclusion yourself, 
exactly as these people stated before the committee, the con- 
stitution was corporation ridden and corporation written. 

Now, my friend from Ohio said, in answer to a question by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powers], that there was 
no district in the State of New Mexico that had more than 
three times: the ratio fixed by the convention for a State 
senator. As I said before, the gentleman was surprised by 
the question. He did not know that it was loaded. So I 
concluded that I would find out about it, and I spent a good 
part of a hot night working it out, and I find there are dis- 
tricts in New Mexico that, if my good friend and colleague 
[Mr. BarrHorpt] were here, would make him have a fit. He 
would forget that there was ever a gerrymander in Missouri. 
It is the most outrageous thing that I ever heard of in my life, 
and I would not say a word about it if my friend from Ohio 
had not brought it before the House, There are 7 counties in New 
Mexico with a population of 77,000 that elect 12 members to the 
State senate. The ratio for State senator in New Mexico is 13,500. 
The first district is San Miguel, with a population of 22,930. The 
second district is San Miguel and Mora, with a population of 
35,541. Why did you put San Miguel onto Mora? Because Mora 
is a doubtful county, and if you put San Miguel on, with 1,600 
Republican majority, you have got them where you want them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is what they intended to do. 

Mr. BOOHER. San Miguel is an overwhelmingly Republican 


county, but that is not all San Miguel gets. They were so afraid | 
that some county would get away from them that they put | 


San Miguel with Guadalupe, and they have a population of 
33,857, an overwhelming Republican majority, so that in three 


districts there is not any more chance of a Democrat or an | 


opposition to the regular corporation-ridden candidate than 
there is for a snowball in Hades. [Laughter.] The fourth 
district, Rio Arriba, has a population of 16,624, overwhelmingly 
Republican, and the sixth district has a population of 25,203— 
that is, Rio Arriba and Sandoval—strongly Republican. 

Now, I am not finding any fault with this. They have exer- 
cised their right, but I do not want any Member on that side 
of the House to pay any attention to Dr. BartHorpr when he 
talks about gerrymandering. This beats them all and gives 
them nine points in the game. 


Now, the fourth district, Rio Arriba County, has a popula- | 
tion of 16,624; the fifth district, Bernalillo, San Juan, and | 


Sandoval, a population of 40,689; the sixth district, Rio Arriba 
and Sandoval, population 25,203; the seventh district, Ber- 
nalillo, 23,609. Where is the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Bernalillo has over 23,000 population. 

Mr. BOOHER. But I am showing you how many times Ber- 
nalillo counts; it counts three times, making three Republican 
districts. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I wish it was four. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not blame the gentleman for calling it 
a dandy, for that is the name to apply to it. 

The eightht district, Colfax, has a population of 16,460. That 
is Republican, of course. Colfax has only 3,000 more than the 
ratio. Let us see what they do with Colfax. They want to 
make sure that nothing was going to get away, and so they 
make Colfax and Union a district of 24,989 population. Colfax 
can elect two senators. You know sometimes Colfax kicks out 
and might be dangerous, but you prevent it and put it where 
it can not manifest any signs of danger at all. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We wanted to make the election of our genial 
friend here absolutely certain in the United States Senate. 

Mr: BOOHER. If that is what you were after, I am sure 
you did it. Now, let us go on. Let us take the tenth, Santa 
Fe, 14,470, Republican. Then there is Taos County, population 
12,008, Republican, one senator. Next, Valencia, the twelfth 

13,320, Republican. You have not found a Democrat 


Mr. ANDREWS. It is a Republican county. 








Mr. BOOHER. Democratic senators are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. You can not find them easily, and yet my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Wuit1is] said we had 11 senators. Oh, how 
strange it is, how very very strange that the truth will bear 
so much stretching. I do not want to say anything else. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How many Democrats have you got? 

Mr. BOOHER. Six, according to your statement. I am 
taking it from the testimony. You have 17. That is according 
to the statement you made before the committee. I am judging 
from your own testimony, and I think it was right. Let us go 
on. There are some magnificent things that appear here. Let 
us go on to the thirteenth, with a population of 37,023. Now, 
listen. It is made up of the counties of Sierra, Grant, Luna, 
and Socorro. Oh, they fixed that, so that there was not any 
question. Shades of Barthold! Thirty-seven thousand having 
a representative with four counties to make it, in order to make 
it absolutely sure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The control of the time is with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
does not occupy the time of the House very often, and I think 
it is nothing but right that we should give him unlimited time 
for this debate, and I appeal to the gentleman from Virginia 
to yield him more time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is no use of 
the gentleman appealing to me. I was going to yield the time, 
but if he asks unanimous consent and it is granted, then the 


| time does not come out of my time, and I would prefer that. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the time be ex- 


| tended for half an hour. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that can be done 
under the rules. The agreement was that the time should be 
controlled by the gentleman from Virginia and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. That was a unanimous-consent order of 
the House, and the Chair does not think that a unanimous- 
consent order of the committee can change the unanimous- 
consent order of the House. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER. I thank the gentleman from Virginia and also 
the gentleman from Tennessee. Socorro forms a part of a dis- 
trict with Sierra, Grant, and Luna. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is the thirteenth. 

Mr. BOOHER. Socorro is the fourteenth. 


I yield the time to the gentleman 


Now, Socorro 


| County, with a population of 14,761, forms a district by itself, 


overwhelmingly Republican. They were not through with poor 
old Socorro County yet, so they took Socorro and made it a part 
of the fifteenth district, with a population of 39,771, three times 
the ratio for a district, and that district is made up of the 
counties of Torrance, Otero, Lincoln, and Socorro. Socorro 
therefore absolutely elects three representatives in the State 
senate, with but 3,000 population more than the ratio necessary 
to elect one. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would call the gentleman’s atten- 


| tion to the fact that he is mistaken about Socorro. It has only 
about 14,000 people, and has only about 1,200 more than the 
population necessary to elect one-senator, though it elects three. 


Mr. BOOHER. I am obliged to the chairman for the correc- 
tion. It has only 1,200 more. But let us goon down. We have 
not struck any Democratic districts yet. I am not complaining. 
They have a right to do it, and if you could see the map of the 


| districting of New Mexico for State senators I am satisfied that 


you would at once admit that it was the greatest work of art 
ever presened to the American people. It should be called to 
the attention of the Fine Arts Commission. Then we take the 
county of MeKinley, with 12,963, and they gave that 
ator. McKinley is a Republican county. It has 
ratio, but they give it a Senator. Then they go on down. We 
have not struck a Democratic district yet, and we have 17 of 
them called over. 

Now we get to the eighteenth, Otero and Lincoln. Both of 
these have been in districts before; they put them together, to 
make a Republican district. Have not we done mighty well? 
Now we are getting to a lot of Democratic districts, and here is 
where “the author of my policies” gets in. The good people 
down in that Territory named a county Roosevelt, and it is over- 
whelmingly Democratic—one senator ; population, 12,064. Chaves 
County, population 16,850, 3,000 more than the ratio, is 1,200 
Democratic. 

Mr. ANDREWS. 


one 
less than the 


It is not 1,200. 


Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman stated before the committee 
it was. It is in the testimony, and I am going to publish the 
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counties and majorities as given to the committee and admitted 
to be right by my friend from New Mexico [Mr. ANpREWs]. Why 
pursue it further; there are 17 Republican senators, 6 Demo- 
crats, and 1 doubtful. A gerrymander is an outrage anywhere, 
I do not care where it occurs. I say that the people of this 
country have a right to have a fair and honest apportionment of 
the people of this country. A fair, honest apportionment of the 
people of this country would have made this House Democratic 
for the last 10 years. Take the maps printed in the ConerREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. They talk about a Democratic gerrymander. 
Some men here ought to be mighty thankful that it is arranged 
as it is, because they could not get into this House if there was 
anything near like a close majority in the district they rep- 
resent. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wits] stated that he took 
his figures for the majorities he gave from the last congres- 
sional election. He will permit me to call his attention to the 
statement before the committee that the majorities could not be 
based on that vote, for the reason that the election turned prin- 
cipally on the personnel of the candidates rather than on po- 
litical questions. It was conceded by all familiar with the 
Territory that there was a Republican majority of 5,000 in the 
Territory. The convention that framed the constitution was 
composed of 71 Republicans and 29 Democrats—a very com- 
fortable working majority. 

Another evidence of fairness of the convention in districting 
the State can be seen in the arrangement of the judicial dis- 
tricts. Two out of the eight districts are given to the Demo- 
crats, one with a population of 18,000 and the other with a 
population of 58,000; and in the latter district the judge in 
going to some of the counties must cross the mountains, go 
through a part of Texas, and travel 200 miles. 

Oh, Republicanism, how many wrongs and outrages have been 
perpetrated in thy name! 

Statement of Mr. Jones, of New Mexico: 

Mr. Jones. I know of one district where that was not apparently 
taken into consideration, the district composed of Taos, Colfax, Union, 
and Quay Counties. Taos is west of the mountains and has no rail- 
road connection whatever with the rest of the district, and to get to 
Taos by the usual route you have to travel by way of Santa Fe, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. In order to get from Raton over into Union 
County you have had to go until very recently through the southern 
part of Colorado to Clayton, the county seat of Union County. In order 
to get to the county seat of Quay County, in that district, from Clayton, 
you have to go into the State of Texas. 

I have occupied a great deal more time than I anticipated, 
but I want to say to you, in ali earnestness and sincerity, I feel 
deeply upon this subject. I feel as though the honor of the 
State of Missouri is at stake in this question. I feel as though 
every Missourian, no matter upon which side of this Chamber 
he sits, is bound, as he loves his State, to vote for the majority 
report of this committee. Do you know that when Doniphan 
and his regiment started from Leavenworth on their march 
across the plains of Kansas, Nebraska, and New Mexico, they 
bore a flag given to them by the good women of Missouri, and 
the motto emblazoned upon that flag was, “The love of country 
is the love of God.” 

It was under that flag that these Missourians captured Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and it was under that flag that these 
Missourians promised the people of Arizona and New Mexico 
that they should be admitted into this Union as soon as possible 
with all the rights and privileges of the people of any other 
State in the Union. Now, as Missourians we are bound to 
carry out the compact, signed and sealed by Missourians, to 
give those people that kind of a State government. Are you 
ready to keep the promises given by such men as Willard P. 
Hall? Are you willing to keep the promises made by Gilpin? 
Are you ready to keep the promises made by Sterling Price? 
Are you willing to keep the promises made by Francis P. Blair? 
If you are, you have but one thing to do and that is to vote 
for the adoption of the majority report of the Committee on 
Territories. 

Why, a Missourian, Francis P. Blair, was appointed the first 
United States atterney for the Territory of New Mexico. He 
and Willard P. Hall and A. W. Doniphan wrote the first code 
of laws for that Territory, and many of the laws are in exist- 
ence there to-day. Willard P. Hall had a unique experience 
in that war. He enlisted as a private in the First Missouri 
Volunteers. Before he enlisted, A. W. Doniphan, who after- 
wards was colonel of the regiment, and himself were candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for Congress in the primaries. 
Hall, a stripling of a boy 25 years of age, defeated Doniphan 
for the nomination. He enlisted as a private, went to Santa Fe, 
went down to Matamoros, 3,500 miles across sandy deserts and 
alkali plains, came home and represented his district in Con- 
gress, having been elected by 3,000 majority out of a vote of 


10,000 while he was away in the Army. He afterwards was 
war governor of the State of Missouri. 

Francis P. Blair, a Missourian, the first United States attorney 
for the-Territory of New Mexico—you all know his history. 
What Missourian is not proud of it? A major general in the 
Union Army, then a United States Senator from the State of 
Missouri. Every Missourian loved him, every Missourian 
reveres his memory. He wore the blue. There was Sterling 
Price, whom all Missourians loved and honored. 

No soldier of the North or South in the time of battle, what- 
ever the fortunes of war might have been, ever had reason 
to find fault with his treatment when he fell into the hands of 
Gen. Sterling Price. He wore the uniform of a major general 
in the Confederate Army. Gen. James Craig, who represented 
his district in Congress, the district I have now the honor to 
represent, was a lieutenant in that army of Missourians. He 
came home. He wore the blue. He was a brigadier general in 
the Civil War. And I might go through this entire list and 
call the roll. I could tell you of Maj. Gilpin, who enlisted as a 
private, who was afterwards elected major of that regiment, 
and who was the only man, it is said, in Jackson County, Mo., 
who voted for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. He became the first 
Territorial governor of the new Territory of Colorado. I might 
call your attention to Napoleon B. Giddings, who was a private 
through that long, weary march of 3,500 miles. He was the 
first Representative in this House of the Territory of Nebraska. 

And so they were all heroes; they were all great men. They 
appeal to us to-day to fulfill their promises and keep their word 
that they made to the people of New Mexico when they prom- 
ised them admission into this Union with all the rights of the 
other States. They did not attach to their promise the qualifi- 
cation that a man must read and speak the English language in 
order to hold an office in a home that had been his 300 years 
before our soldiers put their feet on the soil of that country. 
And it is an outrage for the American Congress to say to-day 
that because my parents educated me in the language of my 
forefathers I can not hold an office in the community where I 
have lived all my life and where all the testimony shows me 
to be an upright, honest, and intelligent citizen. 

I tell you, I am opposed to disfranchisement. I do not care 
where it comes from. I lived under it once, and I know all 
about it. I know all about its outrages. I know how men feel 
when they are stripped of the right to hold an office when a 
majority of the people ask them to hold it, and that is what 
we have done in this enabling act for New Mexico. Are you 
willing to stand for it? Are you? Then stand for it, but I 
appeal again to my colleagues from Missouri to stand with me 
back of that illustrious group of heroes that marched with 
Doniphan. You can not read the roster of that regiment with- 
out reading the names of heroes who made this Nation great, 
not only in that war but in the great war between the States. 
They were upon both sides. In the State I hail from we had 
many men upon both sides. Missouri furnished 110,000 men to 
the Union Army and furnished 100,000 men to the Confederate 
Army. To-day those men live in perfect accord and harmony. 
They join hands on every Memorial Day. In my town they 
march side by side under the same flag, keeping step to the 
beat of the same drum, to the graves in the cemetery, and they 
decorate the graves of the soldier of the North and of the 
South alike. [Applause.] 

I make this appeal to Missourians. Let us keep the faith 
that our fathers pledged. Let us keep the word they gave, and 
when we realize and reflect that the flag that floated over the 
first mounted regiment of Missouri volunteers in the Mexican 
War bore the inscription, “ Love of country is love of God,” 
let us march under that banner and give those people what 
they are entitled to; let us give them free admission to this 
Union, unhampered by any such conditions as are sought to be 
imposed upon them by the enabling act. [Prolonged applause.] 





APPENDIX. 
APPORTIONMENT. 


Until changed by law as hereinafter provided, the legislative districts 
of the State shall be constituted as follows: 


SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
Population, census 1910. 


First. The county of San Miguel, one senator, 22,930. 
Second. The counties of San Miguel and Mora, one senator, to be a 
resident of Mora ee to be elected by the electors of Mora and 


San arn Counties, 35,554. ’ 
ene The counties of Guadalupe and San Miguel, one senator, 


Fourth. The county of Rio Arriba, one senator, 16.627. 

ona counties of Bernalillo, San Juan, and Sandoval, one sena- 
r 689. 
Sixth. The counties of Rio Arriba and Sandoval, one senator, 25,203. 
Seventh. The county of Bernalillo, one senator, 23,609. 
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Fighth. The county of Colfax, one senator, 16,640. 

Ninth. The counties of Union and Colfax, one senator, to be a resident 
of Union County, and to be clected by the qualified electors of Union 
apd Colfax Counties, 27,864. 

Tenth. The county of Santa Fe, one senator, 14,770. 

Eleventh. The county of Taos, one senator, 12,008. 

Twelfth. The county of Valencia, one senator, 13,320. 

Thirteenth. The counties of Sierra, Grant, Luna, and Socorro, one 
senator, 37,023. J 

Fourteenth. The county of Socorro, one senator, 14,761. 

Fifteenth. The counties of Torrance, Otero, Lincoln, and Socorro, 
one senator, 25,110. 

Sixteenth. The county of Dona Ana, one senator, 12,893. 

Seventeenth. The county of McKinley, one senator, 12,963. 

FRighteenth. The counties of Otero and Lincoln, one senator, 14,891. 

Nineteenth. The county of Chaves, one senator, 16,850. 

Twentieth. The county of Eddy, one senator, 12,400. 

Twenty-first. The county of Roosevelt, one senator, 12,064. 

Twenty-second. The county of Quay, one senator, 14,912. 

Twenty-third. The county of Curry, one senator, 14,443. 

Twenty-fourth. The county of Grant, one senator, 14,812. 


REPRESENTATIVD DISTRICTS. 


First. The county of Valencia, two members. 

Second. The county of Socorro, two members. 

Third. The county of Bernalillo, three members. 

Fourth. The county of Santa Fe, two members. 

Fifth. The county of Rio Arriba, two members. 

Sixth. The county of San Miguel, three members. 

Seventh. The county of Mora, two members. 

Fighth. The county of Colfax, two members. 

Ninth. The county of Taos, two members. 

Tenth. The county of Sandoval, one member. 

Fleventh. The county of Union, two members. 

Twelfth. The county of Torrance, one member. 

Thirteenth. The county of Guadalupe, one member. 

Fourteenth. The county of McKinley, two members. 

Fifteenth. The county of Dona Ana, two members. 

Sixteenth. The county of Lincoln, one member. 

Seventeenth. The county of Otero, one member. 

Eighteenth. The county of Chaves, three members. 

Nineteenth. The county of Eddy, two members. 

Twentieth. The county of Roosevelt, one member. 

Twenty-first. The county of Luna, one member. 

Twenty-second. The county of Grant, two members. 

Twenty-third. The county of Sierra, one member. 

Twenty-fourth. The county of San Juan, one member. 

Twenty-fifth. The county of Quay, two members. 

Twenty-sixth. The county of Curry, one member. 

Twenty-seventh. The counties of Rio Arriba and Sandoval, one mem- 

ber. 
Twenty-eighth. The counties of Torrance, Santa Fe, and Guadalupe, 

one member. 
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1 Estimated. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. KEARNY TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW MEXICO AUGUST 19, 1846, 

New Mexicans, we have come amongst you to take possession of New 
Mexico, which we do in the name of the Government of the people of 
the United States. We have come with peaceable intentions and kind 
feelings toward you all. We come as friends, to better your condition 
and make you a part of the Republic of the United States. We mean 
not to murder you or rob you of your property. Your families shal! be 
free from molestation, your women secure from violence. My soldiers 
will take nothing from you but what they pay for. 


In taking possession 
of New Mexico we do not mean to take aaey your religion from you. 
p= ion and government have no connection in ‘our country. There all 


ons are equal; one has no preference over another; the Catholic 
and Protestant are esteemed alike. 

Every man has a right to serve God according to his heart. When a 
man d he must render to his God an account of his acts here on 
earth, whether they be good or bad. In our Government all men are 
equal. We esteem the most peaceable man the best man. I advise you 
to attend to ae domestic pursuits, cultivate industry, be peaceable and 

t to laws. not resort to violent means to correct abuses. 
im that, being in sion of Santa Fe, I am there- 
possession of all New Mexico. Armijo is no longer 


XLVII——8T 


do hereby 
fore virtually in 


| your governor. 


| taken place in New Mexico, and you no longer owe allegiances 
| Mexican Government. 
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His power is departed. But he will 
one of you. When he shall return you are not to molest him. You are 
no longer Mexican subjects; you are now become American citizens, sub- 
ject only to the laws of the United States. A change of government has 

1 to the 
I do hereby proclaim my intention to establish 


return and be as 


| in this department a civil government on a republican basis, similar to 


| those by whom you have been governed 
| other persons as I shall appoint 


those of our own States. It is my intention, also, to continue in office 


except the governor and such 
to office by virtue of the authority 
vested in your governor; henceforward look to me for 
protection. 
PROCLAMATION TO THE 
KEARNY, COMMANDING THE ARMY OF THE 
AUGUST 26, 1846. 


As by the act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States, and as the undersigned at the 
head of his troops on the 18th instant took possession of Santa Fe, the 
capital of the Department of New Mexico, he now announces his inten 
tion to hold the department, with its original boundaries (on both sides 
of the Del Norte), as a part of the United States and under the name 
of the Territory of New Mexico. 

The undersigned has come to New Mexico with a strong military 
force, and an equally strong ene is following close in his rear. He has 
more troops than necessary to put down any opposition that can pos- 
sibly be brought against him, and therefore it would be folly and madness 
for any dissatisfied or discontented persons to think of resisting him. 

The undersigned has instructions from his Government to respect the 
religious institutions of New Mexico, to protect the property of the 
church, to cause the worship of those belonging to it to be undisturbed 
and their religious rights in the amplest manner preserved to them; 
also to protect the person and property of all quiet and peaceable inhab- 
itants within its boundaries against their enemies, the Eutaws, Nava 
jos, and others. And while he assures all that it will be his pleasure 
as well as his duty to comply with those instructions, he calls upon 
them to exert themselves in preserving order, in promoting concord, and 
in maintaining the authority and efficiency of the laws, and to require 
of those who have left their homes and taken up arms against the troops 
of the United States to return forthwith to them, or else they will be 
considered as enemies and traitors, subjecting their persons to punish- 
ment and their property to seizure and confiscation for the benefit of the 
public treasury. It is the wish and intention of the United States to 
provide for New Mexico a free government, with the least possible delay, 
similar to those in the United States, and the people of New Mexico 
will then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their 
own representatives to the Territorial legislature; but until this can 
be done the laws hitherto in existence will be continued until changed 
or modified by competent authority, and those persons holding office will 
continue in the same for the present, provided they will consider them- 
selves good citizens and willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 


me. I am 


INHABITANTS OF NEW MEXICO RY BRIG. 


UNITED STATES IN 


GEN 
THE 


Ss. W. 


SAME, 
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TREATY OF GUADALUPE HIDALGO, CONCLUDED FEBRUARY 2, 1848—ARTICLE 9. 

The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the 
character of citizens of the Mexican Republic conformably with what 
is stipulated in the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the Uniied States and be admitted, at the proper time (to be 
judged of by Congress of the United States), to the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens of the United States according to the principles 


of the Constitution, and, in the meantime, shall be maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property and 
secured in the free exercise of their religion, without restriction. (S. Doc. 


37, p. 519.) 
PROTOCOL, MAY 26, 1848. 


The American Government, by suppressing the ninth article of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and substituting the third article of the 
treaty of Louisiana, did not intend to diminish in any way what was 
agreed upon by the aforesaid article 9 in favor of the inhabitants of 
the territories ceded by Mexico. Its understanding is that all of that 


agreement is contained in the third article of treaty of Louisiana. In 
consequence, all the privileges and guaranties, civil, political, and re- 
ligious, which would have been possessed by the inhabitants of the 
ceded territories if the ninth article of the treaty had been retained 


will be enjoyed by them, without any difference, under the article which 
has been substituted. (S. Doc. 37, p. 526.) 


LOUISIANA TREATY, APRIL 30, 1892——-ARTICLE 3. 

The inhabitants in the ceded territory shall be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States and admitted, as soon as possible, according 
to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of the citizens of the United 
States; and in the meantime they shall be maintained and protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion which 
they profess. (S. Doc. 37, p. 258.) 





STATEMENT OF JUDGE A. B. FALL, OF THREE RIVERS, N. MEX. 


Mr. Fatu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am not 
going tc read all of this matter, nor am | going to ask to have it printed, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me from the questions that have 
asked by some members of this committee that it would probably be 
best now to call the attention of the committee to some of the cond! 
tions that have caused the framing of this constitution In the way 
it has been framed. I presume that we all know that there never has 
been a constitution adopted in any State of the Union, nor by the 
Union itself, that has not been subjected to criticism and opposition. 
I think that all of us remember the very strenuous opposition that «de 
veloped to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A great m 
of its provisions did not suit a great many of the people. I think 
I recall that Mr. Patrick Henry fought Mr. Madison in the Virginia 
constitutional ratification convention over the provisions of the Fed 
eral Constitution. But I can readily understand that members of this 
committee do not realize the conditions existing in‘our Territory, be 
cause these conditions are different from those existing in any of the 
other States in the Union. These are conditions peculiar to the Ter 
ritory, and they brought about the framixg of certain of the articles 
and sections in this constitution. There is prevalent throughout the 
country an entirely mistaken idea about New Mexico and the New 
Mexicans, particularly about those whom we designate as native citi 
zens. There is even a mistaken idea about the name of the Territory. 
I presume it possible that if you gentlemen thought about It at all 
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you would conclude that New Mexico was named for old Mexico, but Scien guaranteed to them under the hand of the President of the 


the ne & that New Mexico was named 100 years before old Mexico 
was named. 

Old Mexico was the Province of “ New pate ” 100 years after New 
Mexico was known as New Mexico. ew Mexico was governed 
directly by the King of Spain, and fits governors were appetnece by the 
viceroy. The southern boun mer of the Provinee of New Mexico ex- 
tended to nearly 400 miles south of Juarez, operate El Paso, Tex., it 
incladed the States of Colorado and California, and extended on the 
north to the Frozen Sea, as shown on the map of the Duke of Burgundy. 
New Mexico was “ discovered” by Coronado in 1541, and was settled 
by Ofiate in 1595. In marching toward New Mexico he discovered the 
settlement of Santa Barbara, near what is the present mining — of 
Parral. He found the country inhabited by Indians who belong to 
the same tribe as the Aztecs in Mexico City. They were dressed in 
cotton cloth. He wrote back that he had discovered a “ New Mexico” 
(referring to Mexico City), and he was appointed or authorized oy the 
viceroy to proceed to explore New Mexico. For 100 years New Mexico 
was cut off from old Mexico by 400 miles of desert. New Mexico took 
no part in the Mexican revolution, because, as I have explained, these 
people were cut off from old Mexico. They formed a community of 
their own, and in some respects theirs was the most remarkable com- 
munal form of government this country has ever known. The settle- 
ments were made along the Rio Grande River from the Colorado line 
to the Texas border. Grants were made by the Spanish Government to 
the communities, and royal commissioners were sent up there to divide 
the land into severalties amongst the colonists. The irrigation ditches 
which were constructed were constructed in common and have been 
owned in common for over 300 years. They have an entirely different 
water system from that which you have in Colorado and other States of 
the Union; that is, in so far as the Rio Grande section is concerned. 

Mr. Martin, My town is located along one of those grants. 

Mr. Faw. Yes, sir. Recently we have adopted the Colorado and other 
systems of irrigation where they can be enforced in the Territory; that 
is, in the new settlements of the Pecos Valley, the San Juan country, 
and other localities. The condition of these people was very different 
from anything that ever obtained in old Mexico. These settlers in New 
Mexico, instead of being peons and slaves subject to some _ family, 
were independent colonists and independent landowners. hey consti- 
tuted an entirely different class of settlers from those in old Mexico. 
That has been their condition for 300 years and is the same to-day. 
When they came into the United States they brought with them not 
only their laws as to waters and their communal ferm of government, 
but they brought the law of acquest property and many other civil laws, 
forms, and customs. Under the law of acquest communit roperty 
the wife is the partner of the husband and is entitled to one-half of the 
entire estate. Now, that does not suit some of our people. Some who 
have come into the Territory more recently do not understand the old 
irrigation system, and the consequence is that whenever they see some- 
thing come up about it in the constitution and the legislature they do 
not understand it. While that is an old custom here, they do not want 
anything of the kind. Well, as a matter of fact, it is the only system 
which would work out ie ned in the communities where these people 
live and where they eonstitute over one-half of the population. With 
the American settlers, who have acquired property from and live among 
them, oe constitute over one-half of the entire population of the Ter- 
ritory. Now, these people were never connected, except as indicated, 
with old Mexico. , 

When Gen. Pike went into New Mexico in 1806, and the Santa Fe 
trail was afterwards opened, the le of New Mexico—and I can 
give you the names of some of the families—sent their children to 
sehool, net in old Mexico, but they sent their children to Missouri 
to be educated. They sent their children into the United States to 
be educated. The Lunas, the Chavezes, the Armijos, Oteros, Perea 
Romeros, and others were very prominent families in New Mexico, an 
sent their children to school in St. Louis. Their girls were educated 
at Notre Dame and in other places in the United States. After the 
establishment of the Santa Fe trail, New Mexico was in the line of the 
great freighting operations between Independence, Mo., and old Mexico. 
There were 300 miles of desert between New Mexico and settlements in 
old Mexico, and 100 miles in the southern part of New Mexico, known 
as the Jornado de! Muerto (Journey of Death), and these people in 
New Mexico were the go-betweens between the citizens ef the United 
States and settlements of New Mexico and the people of the northern 
States of old Mexico. 

As 1 have indicated, these le were familiar with American insti- 
tutions, and the children of those wko were able to bear the expense 
were educated, as I have stated, in the United States. They knew by 
far more of American institutions of government then than they know 
to-day or have ever known of the institutions of old Mexico. Followi 
the opening of the Santa Fe tratl and the system of freighting of which 
I bave spoken eame the Mexican War, and Gen. Kearny, with Doniphan 
and his volunteers, crossed the country on his way from Independence, 
Mo., or Fort Leavenworth, into Mexico. 

The people of New Mexico welcomed the Americans. They welcomed 
Gen. Kearny when he came into Santa Fe, because he came with a 
letter from the Secretary of War in one hand and his commission from 
the President of the United States im the other, aing os the people 
of New Mexico that they had come there to absolve them from their 
allegiance to old Mexico and to welcome them as citizens of the United 
States, and that they should establish a State government such as the 
other States in the Union had. After that the Territorial government 
was formed, such as we have had now for GO years. Gen Kearny 
issued his proclamation to the ple of New Mexico inviting them to 
come in and take the oath of allegiance to the United States. He sa 
“We are not going to hurt you; we are going to protect you; we at 
welcome you as American citizens, with all the rights of American 
citizens; come into the United States, take the oath of allegiance.” 
The proclamation went on to say that “ just as soon as possible we are 
going te establish for you a legislature, and you will — our own 
aws, enact your own islation, and be a self-govern ne te. As 
soon as it is possible to do so, we are going to establish for you a 
State government under this authority from the Secretary of War.” 
The secretary of the Territory, or Province, of New Mexico took the 
oath of apeene to the United States and was appointed lieutenant 

vernor of the Territory by Gen. Kearny under his authority frem the 
Reeretary of War. I want to explain this to you in order to show that 
thése people are not in any sense Mexicans. 

The CHarMaN. What do think of the provision in the enabling 
act which prohibits anyone being a member of the ~~; grames or 
holding any office if he dees not speak the English | 

Mr. oh. Fe wae Sean sees: Che who had come 
in here upon the absolute assurance that they should never be wee 
of that ht. When they took the oath of allegiance that right was 


ee  — 


United States. 

Mr. Beouer. Do you know where this provision originated? 

Mr. Fauu. Yes, sir; but I do not know whether I ought to divulge 
ony parliamentary secrets. Senator Beveridge originated this pro- 
vision. 

When the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was made with Mexico, the 
only modification made as to the promise of Gen. Kearny of imme- 
diate statehood was that New Mexico should be admitted to statehood 
so soon as Congress might decree. That was 60 years ago. 

Mr. Haxpy. Did that apply to New Mexico and Arizona ulso? 

Mr. Fax. Yes, sir; at that time Arizona was a part of New Mexico. 
It was that portion of New Mexico which was inhabited very largely 
by the Apache Indians, and was known in the eld Mexican records as 
the “Apacharia,” or Apaehe County. Arizona was first settled by the 
Jesuits, and New Mexico was settied by and entirely under the control 
of the Franciscan friars. The first settlement in Arizona was at a 
silver mine in the “Apacharia,” or Apache couatry. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that prior to the settlement around Santa Fe? 

Mr. Fay. Arizona was settled in 1737, and the Franciscan govern- 
ment in the Territory of New Mexico was established In 1595, and 
Santa Fe was settled in 1620 or — prior to that time. 

While the Congressman has calied my attention to it, I want to say 
that I heard a remark made by one of my friends from Arizona the 
other day to the effect that so far as he was concerned he did not 
like the Mexican vote and would have them disfranchised. He did 
not mean by the Mexican vote such as we have in New Mexico. He 
has reference to the old Mexican peons working in the mines. There 
were very few Mexican settlers In Arizona except those whe have come 
in in the last few years, following the development of the mining 
industries in Arizona. There are two old Mexican families tn Arizona— 
the Sanmlegos and the Aguirres—and there are no better or more 
honorable families of the corresponding class living anywhere in this 
country. 

When the Gadsden_ purchase was made and the flag was raised 
under the treaty of Gadsden, the same provision was made guaran- 
teeing the right of Mexicans as citizens of the United States, and again 
when the organic act establishing the government of New Mexico was 
enacted by the United States Congress; it was also in the compact 
with the State of Texas. Texas claimed all that portion of New Mex- 
ico lying east of the Rio Grande River and up into Colorado. They 
established a government at Santa Fe; they created it in New Mexico 
in two or three different counties, but when they undertook to take 
possession, the acting governor of New Mexico, Dongliano Vigil, re- 
fused to recognize the authority of the State of Texas and called on 
the President for protection. Col. Monroe was sent out there, and 
the President sent a message to Congress calling attention to the very 
grave difficulties that might arise and saying that some arrangement 
must be made with Texas. In pursuance of that message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Texas was paid $10,000,000 for a quitclaim 
to that portion of New Mexico and Colorado which was involved. In 
that compact with Texas again the rights of the people who occupied 
that strip were guaranteed, and at the same time the organic act, 
which has been our fundamental law down to this time, contained the 
same provision. It was provided by the Congress of the United States 
that every one of these Mexicans had the right to vote and hold office. 

I have referred to these matters for this purpose: You will see {f 
you undertake to take away from them the right to vote, it will create 
great dissatisfaction, and the right of suffrage must be absolutely 
guaranteed to them im the constitution or they will prefer to remain 
where they have been for 60 years, under the Congress. They would 
prefer to remain under the power of Congress than to have these rights 
taken away from them by any constitutional provision. Therefore, it 
was necessary for us to assure them that they would be protected in 
these rights, in whieh you have protected them in the treaties I have 
referred to before we could persuade them that it would be better to 
come into the Union. My friend, Gov. Curry, has referred to the fact 
that they sent troops to the Civil War and to the Spanish-American 
War. The records show that New Mexico furnished more volunteers 
for the Union cause in the Civil War than was furnished by any other 
State or Territory west of the Mississippi River in proportion to its 
pepulation. At the same time, the southern part of New Mexico, and 
where they sympathized with the southern cause, furnished a large pro- 

ion to the southern army. In the Spanish-American War the records 
of the War Department show that New Mexico furnished more than her 
quota of soldiers called for by the President of the United States. They 
have been patriotic American citizens; they are American citizens in 
the best sense of that term. They appreciate our Government, and. not 
ene of them would go down into old Mexico if he were offered in ex- 
change for his American en one of the princely cattle ranches 
of that Republic. I can speak and understand the Spanish language, 
and have mixed with the people for a great many years, and no more 
loyal or devoted people ever lived. 

I want to say to you that there are no more trustworthy people any- 
where, and no people ever had more respect for the constituted authori- 
ties of civil life than does the native population of New Mexico. In 
an election, if a native Mexican gives you his word that he will vote 
for you, he will certainly vote for you. I will admit that I am very 
fond of the Mexican people. Now, then, we know these conditions. 
There were 32 of these people—representatives of the best families tn 
New Mexico, as intelligent, broad-minded, and patriotic American citi- 
zens as can be found in any State of the Union—in that constitutional 
convention. Thirty-two of them were in the constitutional convention. 


Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman frem Jowa [Mr. Pickett]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Pickett] 
is recognized for an hour. 


[Mr. PICKETT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Boomer was given, leave to extend 
his remerks in the Recorp. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Fioop] has some one on his side to yield to at this 
time, and after that it is agreed that some time will be-con- 
sumed on this side. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, in the temporary absence of 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Froop, from the Hall, I 
take the liberty of yielding one-half hour to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ConNELL]. 
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Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make no excuse for asking 
to be heard in this House because I am a new Member. It is 
because I believe that there is a principle involved in the ques- 
tion of the new Member of Congress that I insist upon being 
heard. If there be truth in the observation that “God must 


have loved the common people, because He made so many of | 


them,” it may follow by the same logic that the American people 
have a tender leaning toward new Members of Congress, seeing 
that they occasionally make so many of them in one batch, us 
they so recently did. [Laughter and applause.] 

Again, as wisdom sometimes falls from the lips of babes, it 
may happen that the new Member, in his childlike and pic- 


turesque innocence of congressional experience, may say some- | 


thing which ought to be said, but which, when he thinks he 
has grown wise and politically cunning, as I have heard even 
Congressmen have been known to do, he might never say. 
[Laughter.] The new Member comes straight from the people, 
blown in on the breath of the cyclone, right from where the 
thing started, and, no matter how he looks or how he talks, he 
deserves a hearing, and that before he waxes too wise to ven- 


ture in where fledglings merrily and all unsuspectingly plunge. | 


[Applause.] 

No greater question than the one already up in this discus- 
sion has figured in statehood debates in this House, namely, 
the status of the people in our Government. 

In attacking the recall in this debate gentlemen have lifted 
the matter to a higher sphere than has been reached before in 
the discussion of statehood in our time. I am convinced, 
Chairman, that, so far as the recall is concerned, I voice the 
present thought of the vast majority of those who sent me here 
when I oppose it as applied to members of the judiciary or to 
any other public servant in New York State; but when oppo- 
sition to the recall involves a denial of the intelligence and 
patriotism of the American people sufficient to warrant confi- 
dence in them to exercise that power to the safety and honor 
of the courts, I protest against the doctrine plainly defined in 
that argument. Recall or no recall, the courts are safe in the 


care of the people as are the destinies of the Republic. If 
this be not true, then who shall mark the limit beyond which 
the people shall not go in government, and who shall curtail 
their power? 

The gentlemen picture the judge against whom the recall has 
been invoked by 25 per cent of the voters as consigned to 
oblivion and disgrace. Pray, what would the 75 per cent of the 


people to whom the judge would resubmit himself be doing in 
the meantime? 

Suppose, sir, that by any conception of conditions it were 
possible to-day for the Standard Oil Company to apply the law 
of recall to the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Surely it would not be the rabble that would be behind 
such a recall; but should that powerful organization, with 
all its millions and all the ramifications of its far-reaching 
power, array itself behind such a movement, do the gentlemen 
believe that the American people would not rally around that 
court and give such an approval to the judges as to dazzle the 
world by the emphasis of their democracy and the splendor of 
their power? [Prolonged applause.] And if those who are 
dissatisfied with the Standard Oil decision should invoke the 
recall, aimed at the court, do the gentlemen imagine that the 
result would be different? [Applause.] 

Yes; Mr. Chairman, recall or no recall, the courts are safe 
in the care and confidence of the American people. Only the 
other day a man stood upon the pinnacle of the most amazing 
popularity ever attained by any son of a republic in history, 
certainly our history. Men wondered how great his influence 
and his hold upon popular fancy and admiration would become. 
He dominated conventions and hurled from party honors the 
rean filling the second highest place in the Government of our 
country. He applied his masterful political courage and genius 
‘to his and its management, consigned every opponent to 
oblivion, and still seemed safe in his exalted place. Then he 
crossed the sea and directed England how to manage Egypt, 
and it is a wonder he did not tell her what to do with the 
pyramids or the mummies that are left there. When he had a 
few moments to spare he stopped at Rome and actually under- 

to reverse the diplomatic traditions of centuries. 
went to Africa, and men wondered if this man would 
birds of the air and the beasts of the jungle under his 


the ocean he came, and never did Cmwesar at the 
legions receive such a reception as this man re- 
first city of the western world. On and on he 
dream of new nationalism developed and people 
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| a8 powerless to make or unmake judge 


Mr. | 





began to quote what Bryan said in a speech some years ago 
with a little paraphrasing: 


“Awake, Oh Ancient Lawgiver; awake! Break forth from thine un- 


known sepuicher and speed. thee | k to cloud-capped Sinai Commune 
once more with the God of our fathers. Proclaim aeain the magpie 
ten on tables of stone.” ; m again the law writ- 

For behold, there has risen in the twentieth century a man who is 
going about with a dispensation that shows that he has redis« veered ti a 
Ten Commandments and is fast getting away with t i ‘ ow 1 a 

. m ibe as his i. 

{Laughter and applause.] 

You, gentlemen, with your fine-spun Hamiltonianism. who 
fear to trust the people with one more instrumentality of goy- 


ernment, listen to this. 
In the new nationalism this here of war and of peace inti- 
mated that if the Supreme Court of the United States did not 
support certain policies which were identified with his admi: 
tration some way would be found to get judges who would 
tain them. And then what happened? One of those character- 
istic revolutions in American politics took place which tell the 
story of the fidelity of the people and their devotion to the judi- 
ciary. From that moment began to fail, and it 
went down, down, until to-day there sits your erstwhile hero 
s or direct the destinies 
was Napoleon realize his dream 
stood listening to the melancholy sobbing of the sea arou 
Helena. [Applause 
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of this Republic as to he 
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on the Democratic side.] 


What conception of rule is that which proclaims the people 
a2 mob because they demand more power in the government 
under which they live? The gentlemen tell us that Lincoln 
would have been recalled had there been a possibility of it in 
his day. Pray, from what measure of the patriotism of the 
country does this proceed? [Applause.] No; Lincoln would 
not have been recalled, to his disadvantage, any more than he 
was defeated in the middle of the war, when passion was at its 
height and the great armies were contending upon many a field 


of death. 


I protest agzinst the meager measure of confidence placed in 
the American people by the gentlemen who h: so industri- 
ously searched the writings of Alexander Ifa n for material 
in this debate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why wns Lincoln not defeated? Beeause the American 
people were behind him; because he represented American insti- 
tutions and human liberty, and the American people will never 
either recall, put out of office, or humiliate a public servant 
who stands for these things. [Applause.] Yes; and Wash- 
ington would bave been recalled, say the gentlemen, had there 
been such a possibility in his day; and they might have added 
that, without doubt, Aaron Burr would have headed the peti- 
tion; but there stands the fame and splendor of Washington, 
forever to remain, and who will say that 25 per cent of his 
countrymen could, if they would, have made it otherwise had 
they 10,000 recalls? [Applause.] 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that the patriotic gentlemen who 
are now so fearful that the hot-heads of Lincoln’s day would 


have destroyed that great man would, had they been in publie 
life in that eventful era, voted to prevent the hot-heads of their 
party from recalling, or, worse, impeaching Andrew Johnson, 
thus saving the Presidency from obloquy and the Government 
from disgrace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I am opposed to the recall because I believe the . an 
people are to be trusted to take care of their Governmert with 
the machinery they already have, but God forbid that I should 
oppose the recall or any other proposition of government because 
I either doubted or feared the capacity and intelligence of the 
people to save their institutions from the the dema 
gogue. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I warn the gentleman on the other side of this Chamber that 
this is not a good time in which to try to play a game of poli- 
tics which has for its purpose the deception of the American 
electorate. If you undertake to hide behind the mask of patri- 
otic defense of the judiciary, which needs no defense, while you 
strike at the heart of the Union in the hope of gaining party 
advantage, the people will understand and to them we shail 
appeal. 

In this day of Democratic awakening exquisite sophistry will 
not obscure desperate partisanship. 

Others may understand the purpose of your course in this 
debate as they will, but to me it is as clear as the fact that 
interests that would shout for the flag while they use law for 
the purposes of plunder are passing from places of power in 
this country. 

To me your course means this monstrous thing: To let New 
Mexico into the Union automatically, because you believe that 
from that new State will come two Senators of your party. 
Keep Arizona out of the Union, not because its constitution is 
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unrepublican or at all repugnant to the spirit of the Nation, 
but because you fear thaf two Senators from that new State 
may be not of your party. But if, by any view of the joint 
resolution before the House, it should appear to your scheme 
that there would be added to the Senate two Democratic Sena- 
tors and two Republican Senators, with the probability that 
in the swelling tide of Democracy in due time all four Senators 
might be out of sympathy with standpatism, thus removing 
forever from the path of American progress the last citadel 
of privilege, you would thea, if possible. keep both of these 
proposed new States out of the Union. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

And when the people of this land come to grasp the full 
significance of such politics, woe betide the party caught in the 
act. 

Refusing to admit a State into the Union because it might 
upset the political plans of party is but one step removed from 
laying down the doctrine that States may be put out of the 
Union in order to save party from the wrath of an aroused 
people. 

On this issue I would have my party appeal to.the American 
people, who never yet have failed to tear down party standards, 
as they did in the last election, not so much because they love 
party government less, but because they love country more. | 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If, in the name of your party, you shall keep either or both | 
of these States out of the Union in the hope of partisan advan- 
tage, all the mock alarm, all your high-browed Hamiltonianism, 
expressed here in twaddle about the people being likely to | 
destroy the judiciary, will not save that party nor protect you | 
from the fate which inevitably overtakes those who would cir- 
cumvent democracy when freemen are bent upon applying it to 
their government and their country. [Prolonged applause.] 

REDEEM A NATION’S PROMISE NOW. 


More than 60 years ago, Mr. Chairman, Gen. Stephen W. | 
Kearny, holding a commission from the United States, issued 
a proclamation to the people of New Mexico, in which he said: 


We are not going to hurt you; we are going to protect you; we will 
welcome you as American citizens, with all the rights of American 
citizens. Come into the United States; take the oath of allegiance. 


Then the proclamation added: 


Just as soon as possible we are going to establish for you a legis- 
lature, and you will pass your own laws, enact your own lezislation, 
and be a se reeress State. As soon as it is possible to do so we 
are going to establish for you a State government under this authority 
from the Secretary of War. 

That promise, given when war clouds overhung the Nation— 
the Mexican War—should have been redeemed long ago. I 
believe that, after many vicissitudes, through none of which 
this people ever showed a want of those qualities of which 
States are made, New Mexico is to be admitted to the Union 
by this Congress, and with her Arizona, in accordance with the 
provisions of the joint resolution now before this House. 

While the aspirations of these States to be represented among 
the stars of the flag under which their people have won state- 
hood spurs many times over have repeatedly been subjected to 
disappointment, it may turn out that at no time since Gen. 
Kearny pledged a Nation’s word could either or both of these 
States have been admitted to the Union under conditions more 
conducive to statehood or amid environments of more promise | 
to the happiness of those who are to live in the new States. 
[Applause. ] 

To have been welcomed into the Union by a House of Repre- 
sentatives which is to be identified in history by the program 
of high purpose and patriotic service which has been enacted 
by this House during the past few weeks must forever be an | 
inspiration to the people who shall enjoy the blessings of citi- | 
zenship in these States and who shall solve their governmental 
problems in their own way in the coming years of Democracy’s 
expansion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THE PASSING OF A POLITICAL SCHOOL, 


It is well for the States that are to be admitted to the Union 
as part of the program enacted here since April 4, 1911, a year 
of grace in which Democracy’s voice came out of the wilder- 
ness and began to preach from the mountain heights the gospel 
of true government among the free. [Prolonged applause. ] 

From the beginning of their statehood let New Mexico and 
Arizona remember the spectacle of a once great party, a once 
despotic organization, literally staggering to its end through 
this session. 

Should, for instance, the people of these new States come to 
grapple with the high cost of living, let them recall what 
bappened to a party which drifted from the service of humanity 
into the slavery of greed and despotic party rule, only to pay 
the penalty at the bar of public opinion. 





Let them remember, too, that at the time they were admitted 
to the Union, in one application of Democratic doctrine, em- 
bodied in justice and law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, figuratively speaking, began to draw the teeth of monopoly 
and to bid it loose its clutch upon the throats of the people. 
[Applause. ] 

THS FORCE OF GOOD EXAMPLE. 

We would, Mr. Chairman, have these new States apply to 
their public questions a broader and more elevating view than 
that which must cling to the records of this session as the view 
of a passing and repudiated school of government. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNoN], whose long 
service in public life and whose courage in political adversity 
will never, I hope, receive an unkind word from me or froin his 
country, sounded the full, strong nete of the political school 
against which the old States will surely be armed in the future, 
and which the new States may remember with profit. In the 
speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNoNn] on reci- 
procity with Canada, we were told that the premier of Canada 
had urged the reciprocity pact on the ground that it would 
benefit the Canadian farmer. In the same speech we were told 
that the President of the United States had urged the adoption 
of the reciprocity treaty with Canada on the ground that it 
would help the American farmer. Right there the passing po- 
litical school touched the limitation of its vision. Let future 
students of this speech, great in picturesque reminiscence and 
characteristic eloquence, ask which of the two, the premier of 
Canada or the President of the United States, did the gentle- 
man from Illinois believe. This must be the natural question, 
since it is clear that nowhere in the horizon of the statesman- 
ship for which this school stands is there any vision of the fact 
that both are right, and that the premier ef Canada and the 
President of the United States are trying to bring closer together 
in the cementing relations of trade and neighborliness two great 
peoples, entitled to all the blessings intended for all whose for- 
tunes are bound up with this land, and to whom government 
means vastly more than high tariff walls and exact and exacting 
trade schedules. [Prolonged applause.] 

From this Congress the new States may take inspiration, and 
political philosophy, too. As their people peruse in the future 
the record of the Congress which admitted their States to the 
Union, I fancy I hear them giving thanks that they have risen 
to a higher conceptien of the United States Government than 
to preach the doctrine so ably elucidated on this floor by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe.yi], whose alarms srose 
from the story that there are certain tariff dodgers who drive 
sheep across the Canadian border, shear them in the United 
States, and drive the shorn creatures back again, in consequence 
of which dire proceeding the prosperity of 92,000,000 of people 
must vanish like a blossom in a tempest, and American institu- 
tions, from the dome of this Capitol to the Statue of Liberty 
and the customhouses, must inevitably come tumbling down 
as if in chaotic answer to Gabriel’s trumpet. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let the new States take their amusement from this school of 
wolf-crying statesmanship, and their inspirntion to development 
from the doctrine of confidence in the intelligence and pxtriot- 
ism of the people who are to bear the burdens, and therefore 
deserve the blessings, of statehood in this Union. 

THE STANDPATTERS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Some of the difficulties which these and other States have 
encountered in their ambitions to become States may be noted 
as bearing upon the educational, if not the political, situation 
of to-day with regard to these proposed new Commonwea!iths. 
New Mexico is no stranger, certainly, te epposition in her 
march to statehood. 

In the Senate of the United States, Mareh 23, 1848, Daniel 
Webster said: 

I am against all accession of territory to ferm new States. We 
admitted Texas—one State for the present—but, sir, if you refcr to 
the resolution providing for the annexation ef Texas, you wi!! find 
a a that it shall be in the power of Conrress hereafter to 
make four new States out of Texan territory. Present and prospec- 
tively, five new States, with 10 Senators, may come into the Union out 
of Texas. Undoubtedly, if we take, as the Presidert recommends, New 
Mexico and California, there must then be four new Senators. We 
shall then have provided, in these Territories out of the United Siates, 
enough to send 14 Senators into this Chamber. 

But then, sir, =m Texas to remain a unit and but one State 
for the present, still we shall have six Senators, tiren, for less than 
300,000 people. 

That the vision of the greatest minds ef that day should 
have been limited regarding the possibilities of the Republic 
may be explained only by understanding the question of slave 
territory, which then engaged the statesmanship of the time, 
and to settle which the greatest civil war in history was to 
come. Still, while we are admitting States te the Union in 
our own day, and having perhaps reached the last to be 
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mdmitted in a century, we may well contemplate history as it 
gets forth the very duty before this House. Listen to Webster 
speaking of New Mexico: 


As to New Mexico, ‘its population is not likely to increase. It is a 
settled country, the people living along in the bgttom of the valley 
on the sides of a little stream, a garter only on one side, and the 
other filled by coarse landholders and miserable peons. It can sus- 
tain, not only under this cultivation, but under any cultivation that 
our American race will ever submit to, no more ple than are there 
now. There will then be two Senators for 60,0 inhabitants in New 
"Mexico 'to the end of our lives, to the end of the lives of our children. 

* * * Forty-nine fiftieths, at least, of the whole of New Mexico 
are barren waste—a desert plain or mountain with no wood or timber. 
Little fagots for lighting a fire are carried 30 or 40 miles on mules. 

And how is it with California? We propose to take California 
from the forty-second ee of north latitude down to the thirty- 
second. We propose to take 10 degrees along the coast of the Pacific. 
Scattered along the coast for that great distance are settlements and 
villages and ports, and in the rear is all wilderness and Indian country. 

I have never heard of anything, I can not conceive of anything more 
ridiculous in itself, more absurd and more affrontive to all sober judg- 
ment, than the cry that we are getting indemnity by the acquisition of 
New. Mexico and California. I hold they are not worth a dollar, and 
we pay for them vast sums of money. : 


And what if the voice of Webster pleading for standpatism 
in statehood had been potent then? Answer, New Mexico, with 
the results of your industry in peace and your devotion to duty 


in war, with your 100,000 school children, representing homes | 


in which race suicide is regarded as untrue to civilization 


and morality as it is destructive of happiness and the State. | call, I should vote against its application to judges. 


Auswer, California, with your City of the Golden Gate rising | 


above the desolation of the earthquake and making forever 
glorious the Pacific slope. 

Answer, Arizona, with your accumulated merits, your inde- 

mdence and manifold equipments for statehood in the Union. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Well may we in this body, in which the majority expresses 
the protest of the American people against standpatism in an- 
other, but no less menacing form, recall from history the admis- 
sion of other States. There were those who would have “stood 
pat” on the original thirteen States. There were those whose 
standpatism had to be ignored by Jefferson in the greatest 
service ever rendered any country by any statesman—the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana. The States that were to be carved from 
that Territory rose ghostlike in the minds of the stand-pat 
Statesmen of that day. 


I will not say that it was the voice of Massachusetts, for | 


that State repudiated the voice and despised the sentiment from 
that day to this; but listen to Josiah Quincy, of the same 
State which gave Webster to fame. 

January 14, 1811, an eventful century ago, Quincy said, and 
then committed to writing this sentiment regarding the pro- 
‘posed admission of Louisiana as a State to the Union: 

If this bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is virtually a 
dissolution of this Union, that it will free the States from their moral 
obligation, and as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some definitely to prepare for a separation, amicably if they can, 
violently if they must. 

In spite of this prediction the bill passed the House by a vote 
of 77 to 36, and was signed by President Madison, the Speaker 


in the meantime having ruled the remarks of Quincy out of | 


order. 


Pitiful and petulant, sordid and unpatriotic as was this atti- | 


tude of opposition to the admission of Louisiana, it constituted 
a standpatism of that day, not a whit more distrustful of the 
ability of the American people to govern than is the standpat- 
ism of to-day of the rights of the people to enjoy equal oppor- 
tunity in the struggle incident to life in a rapidly developing 
country. Josiah Quincy’s prediction was not altogether unlike 
the “smokeless chimney, desolate hearthstone, sheep shearing, 
and ruined industries” alarm of to-day. 

Late but lucky New Mexico and Arizona, to be welcomed into 
Statehood in the effulgent morning of a new youth for Democ- 
racy in this Republic. [Applause.] 


4 STATE SHOULD MAKE ITS OWN CONSTITUTION. 





Mr. Chairman, the obstacles in the way of the admission of | 


New Mexico and Arizona at this time are and have been trivial 
in comparison to those which other Territories had to over- 
come in order to get into the Union. I shall not enter into a 
discussion of the constitutions which, under the enabling acts, 
these States have made. This joint resolution voices the hope 


‘States ‘upon features which, upon sec- 
thought, may seem to them to be more republican in form 
by this resolution than they may have seemed 
adoption. To provide in a State constitution 

ae Saetee hold high public office 
; ge may or may not have 
Seemed to the authors of the enabling act, in accordance with 


which such a provision appears in the constitution of New 
Mexico, to be republican in form and meaning. 

So far as I could gather from the hearings on this consti- 
tution before the Committee on the Territories, and published 
to the country, it was the general desire to be admitted ‘to 
the Union and not the details of the constitution 


ch had 
most to do with influencing the vote on the ado 


whi 


ion of the 
constitution. This change and the further openine of the 
opportunities of the State for all the people of every language 
are to be voted upon as one of the conditions of the admission 
to the Union of New Mexico. The right to vote for or against 
the proposed changes remains with the people of the State wit! 


out prejudice as to admission. 

The obstacle in the way of the speedy admission of Arizona 
is that of the indecision in the mind of the President 
United States with regard to the sanction of the reca!! as 
plied to members of the judiciary. While I recognize roo 
difference as to the question here involved, personally I be 
that there is another question of far more importance to 
life of this Nation than any of these; it is bound up in ¢! 
situation, and that is the right of every State to its own 
stitution, made and to be lived under by the people of the State 
without interference so long as such constitution does not 
flict with the Constitution of the United States. 

Tf I lived in Arizona, feeling as I do now regar 


ding the 1 


Tf I lived in New Mexico, I would vote and, if ne 
fight for a constitution which left open to all worthy citizens 
the right to sit in the legislature or in any other seat of honor 
and responsibility in the State. [Applause.] 

But, sir, if living in New Mexico, Arizona, or New York, J 
felt that the right of the people of the State to have their own 
eonstitution was being violated or that the people of the State 
were being restricted in the liberties to which they are en- 
titled under the Federal Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, I would say, “ Never accept of any advantage, 
even that of statehood in the Union, under that 
would weaken us as a State or humiliate us as a [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

And, sir, did I not know that the changes proposed by this 
joint resolution in no way interfere with the prom these 
people to statehood, but rather give fresh opportunity to em 
phasize their will and to answer with their votes as to what 
they thought of their critics and of their principles, I would not 
vote for those changes here or elsewhere. 


essary 


conditions 


ee 
neople. 


ess of 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 

Neither shall I discuss, Mr. Chairman, the merits or demerits 
of the initiative and referendum. I have no difficulty, however, 
in accounting for the demand on the part of the people of \ 
ous States, including the Republicans of New Jersey, for the 
application of that instrumentality of government in their 
affairs. Speaking on the evening of May 1 of this year, at 1 
gathering in Princeton, N. J., and in the presence of a disil: 
guished advocate of the initiative and referendum, Gov. Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersey, whose power for good furnishes on 
illustrious example of the mission of the scholar in politics, snd 
whose fighting qualities fire the Democratic heart to the passion 
of combat for reform [applause], a member of the Cubinet of 
the President of the United States said in a speech which the 
press carried as an attack upon Goy. Wilson’s ideas of govern- 
ment: 

There is much clamorous advocacy of measures to limit the powers 
those charged with the administration of our highly complicated Gov 
ernment and to increase the direct intervention of the publi 
conduct of its operations. 

Sure enough. Upon what right do the people clamor for mor 
direct power in government? It is the old question of Haim 
tonianism, which never fails to be heard when the people, driven 
to casting from their shoulders unjust burdens, rise up to dr 
plutocracy from power and to open wider the doors of gove: 
ment for those who believe that the people are not wilt! 
capacity to govern. [Prolonged applause. ] 

If the “clamor” for the initiative and referendum has 
nothing else at this time, it has served to bring out the ar 
eratic doctrine of Hamilton, that it may be measured | 
proportions of the Democracy now sweeping over the « 
just as it was measured and judged im its conflict with ‘J 
Jefferson in the early morning of that trust in the peop) 
fs the soul of the party represented by this majestic inaj 
which is to give its approval to Mew Mexico and Arizona 
gether with admission to the Union. [Applause.] 

This ‘Cabinet member, Attorney General Wickersham, of my 
own State of New York, went on to tell how it happened that, 
in the midst of great prosperity, things occurred. Let me quote 
his words, as given to the press. 


sh 


in ti! 





The Attorney General spoke of the recent colossal commercial 
development on centralized lines: 
It is no wonder— 


He said— 


that materialism became rampant and that the golden calf was erected 
for worship in the market places. But the vision of truth and justice 
has never wholly failed before the eyes of the American people. In 
the period of their greatest material progress they paused to consider 
whether their institutions were securing justice between man and man. 
The laws of State and Nation alike, during this period of great in- 
dustrial progress, had been molded to facilitate the conduct of business 
on a colossal scale. There was nothing more natural. They met the 
needs of the hour. 


Thus plausibly and eloquently, as becomes the school of which 
this is typical political philosophy, the speaker led up to what, 
I submit, is at once the answer to the question, Why are the 
people clamoring. for additional powers in government? This is 
what the Attorney General said in his splendid way: 

Here and there occasional peaks of garnered riches rose high above 
the plain, and, like the robber barons of the Rhine land, great masters 
of capital sat enthroned upon them. But their very height lifted them 
up where all men could see and begin to question how they came there. 

Yes, indeed, this questioning of “how they came there” is 
that which we read, like a guide sign, on the highway along 
the road of Democracy’s progress. It is the voice of the peo- 
ple asking if the time has not arrived for throwing around 
Democracy still stronger safeguards, that it may not perish in 
the battle with greed and privilege, twin enemies of republics. 
So that Hamiltonianism, in its most eloquent advocacy of itself, 
justifies the very clamor of which it complains. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Let me repeat, lucky New Mexico, lucky Arizona, to be ad- 
mitted to the Union by a Congress in which the school of goy- 
ernment that would limit the people’s participation in their af- 
fairs to the needs and convenience of the favored few has been 
reduced to a minority whose opposition is futile and whose doc- 
trines are literally swept away by the tide of popular protest. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that I would not enter upon a 
discussion of the initiative a.d referendum, but as the question 
raised by the constitutions of proposed new States is whether 
or not such constitutions are republican in form and not in 
conflict with the Declaration of Independence, I desire to insert 
in my remarks a statement sent to the New York World, a 
brilliant and powerful opponent of the initiative and referen- 
dum, by a distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, Senator 
OWEN, in whose State the law is now in effect: 

SENATOR OWEN’S STATEMENT. 

Is the initiative and referendum constitutional? Mr. Fred A. Baker 
of Detroit, thinks it is not. The only possible ground for this absurd 
contention is the plea that the constitutional provision (Art. IV, 
sec. 4) that “the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government” is inconsistent with the ini- 
tiative and referendum ; that is to say, that the initiative and referen- 
dum is not “ republican” in form. 

The guaranty of a republican form was agreed upon in the constitu- 
tional convention as a protection against a monarchy or an oe er 

“The term ‘republican’ has been applied to political organizations 
representing the most adverse principles. 

“During the years 1781-92, under the leadership of Jefferson, the 
exponents of decentralization in the National Government called them- 
selves Republicans and later became the Democratic Party. The term 
‘republican’ was most conspicuously used as one to the party or- 
ganized in 1854-1856, which elected Lincoln in 1860.” 

Lincoln himself, the leader of that party, upon the field of Gettys- 
burg raised to Heaven a mighty prayer, which has been heard around 
the world, for the preservation of a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Lincoln SS believed the inl- 

ative and referendum, and so expressed himself. 

The terms “ Democrat” and “ Republican” are synonymous, the Jef- 
ferson party having assumed the official name “ Democratic-Republican,” 
ee. later being called Republicans and finally becoming the mocratic 
Party. 

The terms “ Democratic” and “ Republican” both mean, in fact, the 
rule of the people. 

The guaranty of a republican form was inserted in the Constitution 
on the motion of Gov. Randolph, of Virginia. Mr. Madison moved an 
amendment as follows, and it was adopted: 

“The republican constitutions and the existing laws of each State to 
be guaranteed by the United States.” (Elliott’s Debates, p. 543.) 

v. Randolph explained why he was for the amendment, and said: 
“A republican government must be the basis of our Nationa! Union, and 
no State in it ought to have it in its power to change it into a mon- 
archy.” In letter No. 43, Hamilton, Madison, and Jay explained in the 
Federalist that this was “ republican,” defending this expression and say- 
ing: “ The superintending government ought to possess authority to de- 


fend the s m against aristocratic or monarchial innovations. 

Letter No. 39 is of like purport. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his Constitution, section 1815, explains that this 
term “re “eee was used in contrast with “aristocratic” or 
“ monarchial.” 

Mr. Justice Cooley, in Constitutional Limitations, explains the pur- 
pose of the guaranty of republican form to protect the Union 
‘aristocratic and _monarchial innovations,” : 

In Hi v, Duluth (81 Minn., 189) the court said: “ We appre- 
hend that a a must sa anyone that the advantages of 
providing local t by the voters directly interested through 
a referendum is as as concretely more republican in form 
than th representatives of the people in the legislature.” 
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The Supreme Court of the United States (Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 
421) declared that the republican character of a State, when recognized 
by the a constitutional authority, is binding on every other depart- 
— + the Government, and it can not be question in a judicial 

ribunal. 

Fourteen of the States have actually adopted the initiative and refer- 
endum by a popular vote or act of the legislature. 

It was, however, a recognized doctrine of the original States, the 
constitutions themselves being adopted by the referendum, the initiative 
ape J exercised in the right of instruction in the town meetings of New 
Engiand and the county conventions of the South. 

The right of recall was also recognized by the Continental Congress 
(Art. V), in which the States expressly reserved the right to recall 
their delegates to Congress at will. 

The Congress © the United States admitted Oklahoma with the initia- 
tive and referendum and as a State “ republican in form,” and Congress 
has recognized Oregon, Maine, Montana, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma; and notwithstanding that these States have 
the initiative and referendum as constitutional provisions, their repre- 
sentatives are not questioned in Congress. Congress recognizes these 
States as republican in form, and this recognition is binding upon 
every other department of the Government, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. (Texas v. White, 7 Wall., 700; 
7 v. Beckham, 178 U. 8., 546.) 

he rule of the people and their right to rule is recognized in all 
the constitutions. ‘(See the bill of rights of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
compete Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina, and 
eorgia. 

The evidence is overwhelming, and the contention of Mr. Baker is 
so unsound as to not require any further answer, although further evi- 
dence is abundant. 

RopertT L. OWEN. 

WASHINGTON, April 11. 

THE AMENDMENT OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 


The question as to the method and possibility of amending the 
constitution submitted by New Mexico was chiefly involved in 
the hearings before the Committee on the Territories, and as a 
consequence of the discussions a change in article 19 of the 
constitution has been suggested in the joint resolution before 
the House. I asked the gentlemen who had been instrumental 
in framing this constitution in what respects it differed from 
the constitutions of other States in the Union in the possibilities 
of amendment. On this point, Mr. Chairman, I desire to intro- 
duce some facts prepared by the Hon. A. B. Fall, of New Mex- 
ico, and given to me at my request as showing what various 
State constitutions provide on this point. 

Mr. Chairman, in introducing comparisons of the constitu- 
tions of the various States as to how the people may amend 
them I say in connection with it that I listened to the speech 
of my eloquent and learned colleague on the committee on the 
other side of the House [Mr. Wiwis] yesterday; and while 
I do not remember all he said about constitutions, I do know 
that he found that in some States it took two sessions of 
the legislature and a majority vote to amend the constitu- 
tion. In other States it took less; in other States it took more. 
In some States they did this and in other States they did that: 
and so, around the whole Union, it developed that the people of 
the States were actually living under constitutions made by 
themselves just as they wanted them. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] That was far more significant and a far greater 
eontribution to this discussion than all the legal hairsplitting 
and adroit technicalities which I suspect are somewhere being 
woven into one of those subtle and flimsy excuses for a dying 
political party to keep up its strength in the Government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 
ALABAMA. 


Three-fifths of one house originate. Three-fifths of other concurring, 
election ordered, and vote of a majority of qualified electors voting 
carries. 

ARKANSAS. 


Either branch of legislature may propose an amendment. If agreed 
to by majority elected to each house submitted, and must be adopted 
by a majority of the voters voting at a general election for senators 
and representatives. No more than three amendments shall: be sub- 
mitted at one time. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Proposed by two-thirds of all members elected to each house. Ap- 

proved by majority of voters voting thereon. 
COLORADO. 

Proposed by two-thirds of members elected to each house. Adopted 
by a majority vote of those voting thereon, but only one amendment 
to be proposed at any one session of the legislature. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Proposed by majority of the house of representatives, continued to 
the next general assembly, and if approved by two-thirds of each house 
at such next session, then submitted for approval by majority voting 
thereupon at the town meetings held for such purpose. 


DELAWARE. 


by two-thirds of the members elected to each house, then 
ublished and referred to next eral assembly to be adopted by two- 
irds of votes of members el to each house. 


FLORIDA. 


Proposed by three-fifths of all members elected to each house. 
Adopted by a majority vote. 
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GEORGIA. 


OREGON. 
Proposed by two-thirds of members elected to each house. Adopted Proposed by majority members elected to each house. Submitted 
by majority vote. to voters at general election (unless special election ordered by legis- 
IDAHO. lature). Adopted by majority. 
Proposed by two-thirds of each house. Submitted at general elec- PENNSYLVANIA. 
tion. Adopted by majority of electors (not those voting “ thereon ’’). Proposed by majority of members elected each house. Submitted to 
ILLINOIS. legislature next chosen. Adopted by majority. No amendments sub 
Pape by two-thirds of members elected to ench house. Sub- | M/tted oftener than once in five years. 
mitt at general election. Adopted by majority of electors voting RHODE ISLAND. 
at said general election (not those voting “ thereon”). Proposed by majority elected to each house; referred to next elected 
INDIANA. ; legislature, Adopted by three-fifths eleciors voting at id ¢ 
meetings. 
Proposed by majority elected to each house; goes to general assembly rae tas ; 
chosen at next oeneral election. If approved by a majority of second : SOUTH CAROLINA. 
assembly, submitted to . vote of the State electors, and must be ratified st a eee a. elected to _— house. | Sut d to 
ch electors (not voting “ thereon”). é » anc adopted by majority voters, referred back to 
we mney «= = 4 - ) next legislature, and if ratified by a majority of each h 
IOWA. adopted. 
Proposed by majority of members elected to each house. Referred SOUTH DAKOTA. 


to the next legislature to be elected; if agreed to by majority of such 


; Proposed by majority elected to each house. Submitted to ; 
second. general assembly, submitted to voters and adopted by majority. | election. Adopted > majority. ‘ 


KANSAS. TENNESSEE. 
Preposed by two-thirds of members elected to each house. Sub- Proposed by majority elected to each house. Referred to general 
mitted at general election. Adopted by majority. assembly next to be chosen; if approved by two-thirds of members 
KENTUCKY (1890). elected to each house, submitted to voters. Adopted by a majorit t 


all the citizens voting for representatives voting in favor. No am nd 
Proposed by three-fifths of members elected to each house; sub-| ments to be submitted oftener than once in six years. 
mitted at next general election. Adopted by majority. Not more than TEX aS 
two amendments submitted at any one time. — 


> ; -thi embe rlecte 0 each house. Adopted 
sourseana. wae two-thirds of members elected to each house. i 
Proposed by two-thirds of members elected to each house. Sub- 


UTAH. 
mitted at regular election. Adopted by majority. Proposed by two-thirds of members elected to cach house. Submitted 
MAINE. to general election. Adopted by majority. 
Proposed by two-thirds of both houses. Submitted at regular annual VERMONT. 
meetings in the towns and plantations. Adopted by majority. Proposed once in 10 years by two-thirds of senate and majority of 
MARYLAND. house. Referred to general assembly next to be chosen, and if approved 
Proposed by three-fifths of all members elected to each house. Sub- by majority of such next assembly, submitted to voters. Adopted by 
mitted at general election. Adopted by majority. majority. ae 
: MASSACHUSETTS. VIRGINIA. 


Proposed by majority elected each house. Referred to assembly next 
Proposed by majority of senators and two-thirds of members of house. | ty pe eeeoen if aaneed to by majority elected each house. Submitted to 
Submitted to the next elected legislature (general court), and if agreed | voters. Adopted by majority. — 
to by majority of senators and two-thirds of members of the house, then : OO in ie 
submitted to the people and adopted by majority. | WASHINGTON. 


MICHIGAN aa ae te as members elected each house. Submitted 
: eneral election. Adopted by majority. 
Pro by two-thirds of members elected to each house. Sub- | . sir means oon 
mitted at general election. Adopted by majority. , ST VIRGINIA. . 
MINNESOTA. | Proposed by two-thirds members elected. Submitted general elec- 


tion. Adopted by majority. 
ens Ae ty majority of both houses. Submitted at general elec- ne Sater 
do} 


: 1 t i D | WISCONSIN. 
ipcreon'®) mngeaty of clettese voting at soli cection (net Proposed by majority elected each house. Referred to legislature next 
MISSISSIPPI. - be — —_ if agreed to by majority all members elected each 
ouse, submitted to voters. Adopted by majority. 
Proposed by two-thirds of each house. Adopted by majority of quali- aectnen wa 
fied electors at said election. mIsseuRt | Proposed by two-thirds members each house. Submitted general 


election. Adopted by majority electors (not “‘ voting thereon ”’). 
Proposed by majority elected to each House. Submitted general elec- A KATION’S DUTY. 

tion. Adopted if majority of a electors of State voting said | . , 

amendment yote in favor thereof. Party platforms have repeatedly declared for the admissio 





nh 

MONTANA. | of these States to the Union. Let us redeem our pledges and 

Proposed by two-thirds members elected to each house. Submitted | admit them now. Tor all time let it be said of these States 
general election. Adopted by majority. Not more than three amend- | that they were born in the throes of a political revolution 
nents ‘cies Se Ge at Seana | against greed in business and dishonor in politics. Admitted 


1 ,.| to the Union by this Congress, their birth will be found by the 
ane Tie ertett “cieanes cottan anid aletina. (not | Student of the future to have taken place while yet the pathetic 


“ thereon ”’). cries of a once great party, born for the work of liberty but 
NEVADA. | wrecked upon the shoals of covetousness, echoed through the 
Proposed by majority members elected each house. Submitted to | 


nent ‘ . Nation’s Capitol. [Applause.] 
Adopts “ aan ey ORG Se SgGSTS SNS te pargle. | If there be anything in the environment of birth, it will be 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. | well for the States born at the close of these debates. 
Proposed by general court under constitution 1784, and by selectmen | This session is to be remembered in history as one in which a 
and assessors in town meetings under constitution of 1902, but no alter- | small group of standpatters, relics of a past and repudiated 
ee are even to be made except when approved by two-thirds of the | school of government and of political economy, united in a piti 
; — | ful effort to thwart a majority, direct from the people, by 


i isions the skeleto fa policy which 
Pro t ~ ti to the | angling before patriotic visions the skeleton 0 1 i 
Seglaleene marae ie eennee stented to. — ee pam et to students will forever know as the prolific “ mother of trusts. 
eae re. Aeepens by majority, but no amendments submitted oftener Mr. Chairman, somewhere it has been said “history m 


MEW YORK. itself; men only write it.” The thought is too shallow, the 
Proposed = ted : clusion too weak. As well might it be said that govern 
legislature next to te red. ona tf agreed to Leese cate : | make themselves; men only frame them. In the admissi 
each house, submitted to voters. Adopted by majority. the two last States to the Union in our time we are i 
NORTH CAROLINA. history, and may it be enduring to the strength and perpetuity 


Proposed by three-fifths each house. Submitted general election. | of our country. 
Adopted by majority votes cast (at such election). New Mexico and Arizona, this Democratic House of lk 


a en tatives bids you welcome to the Union. Forevermore 
Proposed by elected to each house. Referred to next legis- — : ‘s anni 4“ 
lature to be y materi agreed ubmi represented among the stars of the most beautiful banner 
= suas ee SN Ay o ever waved between earth and sky. It is the banner wh 
ah Teposed - onTo. united stars gleam as a beacon of hope to the oppressed 
Sones « a elected to each house. Sub- | every land and under whose shadow liberty dwells and jus! 
oting at onl since (not dthareen, ee ot emer costes reigns. It is the banner for which the Father of his Country 
OKLAHOMA (ARTICLE 24.) prayed that it might triumph over tyranny, through every dan 
F h of the two | Ser withstand the enemies of the Republic, and vindicate the 
at next regular general election (unless by two- | inalienable rights of mankind. as 
= at Come, New Mexico and Arizona, enter into the —- for 
amendment. aad majority whose mission heroes have sanctified with their blood the battie 
at such election shall vote th pe of any oie ee — fields of a Nation. Come, make still more invincible, still more 
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beautiful the American flag, the truest banner of freedom, the | and the bedrock, the corner stone of our political system—the 
sweetest emblem of hope since the cross cast its redeeming | admiration of the world, the boon of mankind—is local self- 


> 





shadow upon a lonely hill. [Prolonged applause.] government. Each community may do as it pleases so long as 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I now yield half an | it conforms to the general system of representative government. 
hour to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. And what do these things mean? The lexicographer has not 


a - performed during this debate. The initiative is supposed, in 
mar tos Eee “effect ey or gg aaa wean Oe me sd its essence, to mean simply a suggestion and indication of what 
which we have just listened by feebler effort from a weaker ee nee i ate a cg Pe rg is = 
man. That maiden speech by the gentleman from New York | * * ember here who is not an 7 a sae peone 


; me on whom he depends for election want done. The referendu 
[Mr. ConNELL] has established his position as a statesman and | | ions that if Sleniione is agitated on which the people ee 


orator, and the wonder to me is, after hearing his masterful | not spoken and there is any doubt or dispute. th _ 
: eae - , then it sl ( 
discussion, that if he has been preaching the doctrine of Democ- | 09 cs. mse to the people e ons eat ant aiaer aioe — 


racy with such truth and power in his State, his State could about it. The last one of you keeps your ear to the ground 


ever have gone Republican a single time. [Laughter and ap- | jore assiduously than the track dog every kept his nose to 


plause.] He and the other distinguished gentlemen who have 2 ote as 
been heard to-day have spoiled what little speech I thought I aie eaicaee ae = cation Fig ences 8 coe on 
Hae ee ne a et wa Hen malls iforesy to | Gow &pubile servant and call im out it he Is not doin 
follow them would be tedious to my hearers. I could not add | ae calicns choses efien ee eee er = 
materially to what they have said; I would not answer it if I | ;, ’ ’ t 


local, from the President down to constable. 
could, and no man could answer it if he would. [Laughter and | yr prELps. Will the tr ater preor 


applause. ] Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; with pleasure. 

For a long time we have trifled with New Mexico and Arizona, Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman think that the recall! 
making them promises and deceiving and disappointing their | that the people exercised in the election of Representatives last 
hopes. Through the majestic declaration of the will of the | fall added a good deal to the dislike which certain gentlemen 
people this House is at last in a position to do its part in ac- on that side entertain to the principle of recall? 
cording them justice. If it has been decreed by partisanship Mr. ADAMSON. I was just about to remark that I thought 
that because it is imagined that New Mexico is Republican and two years was perhaps a short enough period to exercise the 
that Arizona is Democratic, that New Mexico shall be admitted | power of recall on Congressmen. Under existing law periods 
and Arizona rejected, argument and reasoning will be of no) vary in length for the different offices, and gentlemen on the 
avail; but if the other branch of this Congress and the Execu- | other side are doubtless justifiable in opposing the idea at all, 
tive see proper to act in that way about it for the sake of a few | or at least making the period any shorter than two years, from 
Members of Congress and a few electoral votes in the next elec- | the terrific experience they had last fall, which decimated their 
tion, I beg to assure them that the people of this whole Union | ranks to one-half and restored this House to the control of the 
will register a Democratic victory with such overwhelming | people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But that is not a 
unanimity as to render unnecessary to Democratic success in | circumstance to what they are going to suffer if they persist in 
Congress and the White House the votes of either of these Ter- | disregarding the will of the people. If they insist upon the 
ritories. [Applause on the Democratic side.] same mad career which caused the storm of last year, the peo- 

Mr. Chairman, I regard every argument and every objection | ple will rise in their might and resentment next year and recall 
which I have heard against this resolution as demurrable, and | the balance of them, and you will hardly find room in this 
believe that any good lawyer, sworn and placed on that bench | entire House for the Democratic Congressmen who will be sent 
as a judge, would so hold. The pending resolution is not aj} here to take the place of the unfaithful Representatives justly 
Democratic proposition. The Democratic position is that both | recalled. [Applause.} 
ought to be admitted if their constitutions provide for a repub-| Oh, the gentleman from Michigan, my eloquent brother Ham- 
lican form of government, and be left free to do as they please | mron, inveighed terrifically about the dangers of a terrified 
as to all local questions in detail. But this resolution is gotten | judiciary, afraid of the people, pandering to popular whim 
up as a compromise. There was a difficulty between the Presi-| and caprice, trimming judicial sails to suit the popular wind, 
dent of the United States and the divergent Houses of Congress | and denying justice to litigants through fear of recall. His 
on the question, and the result is that this is gotten up as a com- | pictare did not appall me. In a great many States, my own in- 
promise, which ought to be accepted by everybody to make peace | cluded, the judges are all elective. The same troubles which 
in the premises. he depicted about a miscarriage or suspension of justice inci- 

The objections I have heard are demurrable for this reason: | dent to a change in incumbency applies with equal force to 
When 13 sovereign States, for unmistakable purposes, clearly | every case where the judiciary is elective. We have no trouble 
declared in the preamble, formed a union and adopted a Con- | about it. We trust the people. They usually do right. Neither 
stitution, they expected to grow; they expected the population | Arizona, when admitted, nor any other State of this Union, will 
to multiply and prosperity to increase their wealth and power, | ever permit a judge to be summarily recalled through popular 
to carve out new States from themselves and from additional | caprice nor removed during the term for which elected with- 
territory, and they made provision that Congress may admit | out due notice and fair trial. I hope the Lord will long 
new States, and the other provision applicable to new and old | postpone the day when we will have in this country either 
States, that a republican form of government should be guar- | Congressmen or judges who “ forget the rock from which they 
anteed to every State. It is not expressly declared that Con- | were hewn” and imagine they are independent of the people 
gress could not arbitrarily exercise the physical power to say, | whose servants they are. It is wholesome. The emphatic pur- 
“ Because the details of your constitution do not suit the par- | pose of our Government, State and Federal, was to provide a 
ticular personal or sectional notions of some Member of Con-| check and curb upon its public servants in order that they 
gress we will not admit you”; but, by implication, it is clearly | would do the people’s will. 
understood that if the constitution presented provides for gov- The entire burden of my song is that it is none of our busi- 
ernment republican in form, it is the duty of Congress to admit | ness what particular details the people of Arizona want in their 
that State. State government, provided they present those features which 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hear much objection to the details | are characteristic of a representative form of government. We 
of the New Mexico constitution. The chief one is that they | ought to admit any such State in any such condition if it is 
try to imitate the Greek lawgiver of old, who had a compact | justified by the population and power, and welcome it into the 
that the law as he gave it should not be changed; but, Mr. | sisterhood of States on the same terms, with all the rights, 
Chairman, that itself is a nullity. The power of changing a | powers, privileges, and immunities of an original State and say: 
constitution is inherent in any people, and the people of any | “ My sister, come in, grow, live, prosper as one of us, and do 
State at any time, no matter what the language of their con-| your duty and exercise your rights, powers, privileges, and 
stitution is, can change it. immunities in this glorious Union.” The troyble with us has 

As to Arizona, I have heard gentlemen urge three objections. | been eloquently referred to by the last speaker, and it is that 
They do not like the initiative; they do not like the referendum; | there were some people in this country wedded to the doctrines 
they do not like the recall. Mr. Chairman, it is not a suffi-| of monarchy and class and absolutism, and they fought and 
cient objection that any of these gentlemen object to any of | struggled to form and shape this Government upon that idea. 
these details or any other detail for any reason. A great many | They failed. Instead of submitting, as a patriotic and honest 
of them come from States that say things and do things that | minority ought to have done, they went on from the very begin: 
I do not like, but I do not propose to move to expel them from | ning of the Government and up to this hour endeavoring to con- 

-the Union on that account. As long as their States maintain | duct it on those principles which had been overruled and 
republican forms of government the detail is a matter for them, ' rejected in framing our Government. 
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They are in this House to-day advocating the pharisaica! 
doctrine that has caused all trouble and bloodshed in this 
country—that you must look after other people’s morals and 
other people’s concerns and neglect your own. The true doc- 
trine is that you ought to keep your own yard clean, you ought 
to attend to your own business, and do your part in governing 
your country by managing your own local affairs, and thereby 
contribute your part honestly to the entire sum of the great- 
ness, glory, and prosperity of this country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] A good, old, honest Republican Senator, if 
such an apparent anomaly in expression may be pardoned 

laughter], asked me this morning if the Lord was on our side 

over here. I said, “ Most assuredly; He has come around to us 
at last. He is helping us put through some good bills, and we 
will soon send them over to you, and then I do hope the Divinity 
will move over to your vicinity and move your hearts to do 
right and serve Him by executing the people’s will. The pagan 
gods used to make mad those whom they wished to destroy. 
If He does not help you and move your hearts to put through 
at this time the beneficial and salutary measures which we are 
sending over to you, it may be that He is showing his great 
divine goodness and wisdom of dispensation by allowing you a 
little more time to do a litt'e more harm and a little more evil 
and a little more violation of the people’s will in order to 
justify your own doom and demonstrate the greatness, goodness, 
power, and justice of His dispensation when He moves the 
people to destroy you utterly in the next election.” [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration House joint resolution 
14, the statehood resolution, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Harpwick, until June 1, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Morrison, for 15 days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. Bett of Georgia, for 15 days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Urrer, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


The SPEAKER. There has been some dispute as to whether 
the Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers could be elected by the House. An examination of the 
statutes clearly shows that the two members from the House 
are appointed by the Speaker and the two from the Senate are 
appointed by the Vice President. Therefore, to clear up any 
difficulty as to the legality of the proceeding, the Chair ap- 
points Mr. Tatgorr of Maryland and Mr. McCreary of Penn- 
sylvania as members of this joint committee on the part of the 
House. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


HOUR OF MEETING 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 


TO-MORROW. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet | 


to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia (at 5 o’clock and 
27 minutes p. m.), the House, in accordance with the order 


agreed to, adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, May 20, 1911, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. é 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting, in response to House resolution of 
May 9, 1911, information regarding the erection of a building 
for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. C. 
(H. Doe. No. 59), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 


to the Committee on Public Buil y 
‘oie aoa. dings and Grounds, and ordered 
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|} an increase of pension to Jacob Teal; to the Committee 
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BILLS 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9883) to accept and fund the be- 
quest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 38), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 10019) to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the construction of a breakwater at Coro- 
nado, Cal,; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (1. R. 10020) granting a serv- 
ice pension to certain defined veterans of the Civil War; to thie 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10021) for 
the erection of a public building at Dubois, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 10022) to amend an act en 
titled “‘An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1900; to the Commit 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10025) for the transfer of a commissioned 
officer of the United States Navy Medical Corps or the United 
States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service toa the 
United States Army Medical Corps; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 172) authorizing 
the payment of the expenses of the select committee appointed 
in House resolution 171, under provisions of House resolution 
148; to the Committee on Accounts. 

$y Mr. CANNON: Memorial from the General Assembly of 
Illinois concerning an amendment to the ( tution of the 
United States to grant Congress power to prevent and suppress 
monopolies by legislation; to the Conimittee on the Judiciary. 


rat 
PLIST 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (iL. R. 10024) 


ers iy 
eriant - 


ol 
Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10025) granting an increase of pension to 
Elexander Tittle; to the Committee on In) 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 


1lid Pensions. 


10026) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Thomas B. Reed; to the Committee ou 
| Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (TH. R. 10027) for the 
relief of the estate of Ellen Young; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (10. R. 10028) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10029) granting an increase of pension to 
Dallas S. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10030) granting a pension 
to Martha A. Mouse: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10031) granting a pension to Samuel 

| Critchfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 100382) granting a pension to Albert R 


Huey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10038) granting a pension to Robert Saun- 
ders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10034) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Langdon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10085) granting a pension to Ridley 
Baxter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10036) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Webber; to the Committee on Pensions. 


B. \ . 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10087) granting a pension to Louisa K. 
Schlagel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10038) granting a pension to William 


yolden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10089) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Bunge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10040) granting a pension to Sarah E, 
Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10041) granting a pension to Orlando H. 
McKnight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10042) granting a pension to John KR. 
Stickelman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10043) granting a pension to D. M. Mur- 
ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10044) granting a pension to James D. 
Reigh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10045) granting a pension to Joseph 
Debli; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10046) granting a pension to James W. 
Kearns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10047) granting a pension to John F. 
Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10048) granting a pension to Daniel Leigh; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10049) granting a pension to G. Baxter; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10050) granting a pension to Solomon 
Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10051) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph N. Dear; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10052) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn Ruehle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10053) granting an increase of pension to 
L. P. Huston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10054) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10055) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Guest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10056) granting an increase of pension to 
John Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10057) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Duckson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10058) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10059) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10060) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry D. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10061) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Nye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10062) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard F. Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10063) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Leusnick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10064) granting an increase of pension to 
Briney Doran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10065) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Moses Klein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10066) granting an increase of pension to 
Thompson Weir; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10067) granting an increase of pension to 
gacob H. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10068) granting an increase of pension to 
William Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10069) granting an increase of pension to 
D. H. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10070) granting an increase of pension to 
Stella McLefresh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10071) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10072) granting an increase of pension to 
Orin Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10073) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10074) granting an increase of pension to 
W. J. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10075) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Du Bois; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10076) granting an increase of pension to 
F.. M. Alexander ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10077) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10078) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Habedank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10079) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathew 8S. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10080) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas N. Stanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10081) granting an increase of pension to 


Amos Shatzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10082) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. ees to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10083) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Hoopert, alias Frederick C. Hupee; to the Commit- 
tee o n Invalid 

‘Also, a bill (HL R- 10084) ee ee enaee Se ene 8 
Clarence M. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10085) granting an increase of pension 
Edward Chapin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10086) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Engler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10087) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard T. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10088) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Sliter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10089) granting an increase of pension to 
David Shiverdecker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10090) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick O’Neil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10091) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10092) granting an increase of pension to 
Dillard Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli R. Westfall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10094) granting an increase of pension to 
William Houseworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10096) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10097) grantinng an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10098) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10099) granting an increase of pension to 
B. Frank Paris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10100) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob T. Cave; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10101) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. De Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10102) granting an increase of pension to 
James Friel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 10103) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hattie D. Osborn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 10104) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth J. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10105) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Oakley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10106) granting a 
pension to John Starr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10107) granting a pension to Ellen Scott; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10108) to correct the military record of 
John_C. Fite; to the Committee on Military Affairs. , 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10109) 
granting an increase of pension to Bartholemew Lott; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10110) granting an increase of pension to 
Hlihu F. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 10111) to authorize the 
restoration of Edward P. Bigelow to the retired list of the 
Army and his appointment as a captain thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 10112) granting a pension to 
Thomas Bush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10113) granting a pension to Jerome B. 
Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10114) granting a pension to William P. 
West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10115) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira G. Haven; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10116) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus E. Ferris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10117) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Blow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10118) granting an increase of pension to 
Adrian V. 8. Clute; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10119) granting an increase of pension to 
jWilson F. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10120) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmund Doran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10121) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilford Matice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10122) granting 
an increase of pension to Alonzo L. Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10123) granting a pension 
to William McCabe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10124) granting an 
increase of pension to John Li. D, Walker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10125) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Degnan; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10126) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Knowles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 10127) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin F. Dyer; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 10128) for the relief of John 
Hughes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10129) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Ellsworth, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 10130) for the relief of 
Martha P. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10131) granting a pension to 
Andrew Metz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10132) granting an increase of pension to 
Friederich Mueller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10133) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10134) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Phegley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 10135) for the relief of George 
Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10136) for the relief of John Mitchell, 
alias Joseph Scully; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10137) granting a pension to Walter Allen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 10138) granting a pension to Calvin D. 
Sartin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10139) granting a pension to Shelby T. 
Shipley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10140) granting a pension to Riley W. 
Drinnen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10141) granting a pension to W. G. Mere- 
dith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10142) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10143) granting a pension to Charles 
Payne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10144) granting a pension to A. C. Don- 
nelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10145) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10146) granting a pension to John 
Janes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10147) granting a pension to David 
Greer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10148) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas W. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10149) granting an increase of pension 
D. K. Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10150) granting an increase of pension 
John Baty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10151) granting an increase of pension 
John Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10152) granting an increase of pension 
Franklin Lebo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10153) granting an increase of pension 
James B. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10154) granting an increase of pension 
James Goulden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10155) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. H. Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Persions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10156) granting an increase of pension 
Phillip Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10157) granting an increase of pension 
John Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10158) to correct the military record 
William K. Bailey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10159) to correct the military record 
William J. Henard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10160) to correct the military record of 
W. ©. Setser; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10161) te correct the military record of 
J. W. Nichols; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10162) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of James H. and Benjamin Coving- 
ton, heirs of Daniel Covington, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 10163) for the relief of Benja- 
min 8. Ford; to the Committee on War Claims. 

a bill (H. R. 10164) granting a pension to Josephine 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

a bill (H. R. 10165) making an appropriation to execute 
of the Court of Claims in the case of John O'Neill; 
ttee on Appropriations, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of New York City, in 
favor of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
the relief of the estate of Ellen Young; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of A. L. Webster, Ed. McCusker, 
and sundry other citizens of Danville, IL, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to reduce the duty on raw and refined 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. W. Partel and three other citizens of 
Danville, Ill., praying for legislation to reduce the duty on raw 
and refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, proposing the calling of a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of amending the Constitution of the United 
States, in order to grant Congress the power to prevent and 
suppress monopolies in the United States by appropriate legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Pa., for amendment to corporation-tax law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burg, urging need of amendment to tax law for corporations 
and companies to make returns as of the close of their fiscal 
years instead of December 31, as at_present provided; to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Musicians’ Protective 
Union No. 131, of Streator, Ill., favoring the Berger resolution ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
favoring an amendment to the corporation-tax law, permitting 
reports to be made at the end of the fiscal year; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILL: Protest from Andrew Scott, Jersey City, 
N. J., against the ratification of the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New Jersey, opposing rati- 
fication of the proposed arbitration treaty with Great Britain; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HELM: Papers of J. T. Berry, of Madison County, 
Ky., to accompany H, R. 9922; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of the John J. 
Brereton Camp, No. 1, Department State of New Jersey, United 
Spanish War Veterans, for the restoration of the canteen to 
United States Army posts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill grant- 


| ing an increase of pension to John L. D. Walker; to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of Alex. Provanchu and 


| 88 others, favoring the establishment of a national department 


of health; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Robert J. Wiseman and 39 others, favoring 
the establishment of a national department of health; to the 


| Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of J. Gilman Noyes and 38 others, favoring the 
establishment of a national department of health; to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Hall & Lyon Co., pro 
testing against passage of H. R. SSS7, because it discriminates 
against retail druggists; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: Resolutions adopted b; 
Washington Camp No. 382, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Emporium, Pa., favoring the illiteracy test for immigrants; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition asking for a reduction of the 
duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of Spanish War veterans of New- 
port, Ky., for repeal of Army canteen system; to the Comittee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of citizens of Talpa, Coleman 
County, Tex., praying for a reduction of the duties on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of May, Brown County, Tex., praying 
for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of United Anglers’ 
League of New York, for establishment of a cod hatchery in 
vicinity of New York; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, May 20, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

; eae by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
ollows: 

We bless Thee, Our Father in heaven, for the preservation 
of our lives, the sanctity of our homes, the stability of our Re- 
public, and for that spirit which is ever leading us onward and 
upward to larger attainments. Strengthen us for the duties 
of the hour that we may go about our Father's business, doing 
whatsoever we find to do. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 





ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of House joint res- 
olution 14, approving the constitutions of New Mexico and 
Arizona as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garrett in 
the chair. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that this might not 
be a political question, but somehow it seems to me that it has 
drifted into that. I can not understand the strenuous position of 
the other side with reference to Arizona, demanding that by our 
present action we adopt a course which would deny admission 
of that Territory into the Union as a State because it may 
have some provision which they do not as individuals ap- 
prove, when they admit that Arizona may come in as a State 
without that provision, and as soon as it is a State adopt 
the very provision that they now object to. The reason, 
the obscuring reason given for their position is, that gentle- 
men do not wish to be placed in the attitude of approving 
a certain provision of that constitution. To obviate that ten- 
der, conscientious objection, the majority have provided that 
the passage of this bill will not be an approval of any 
provision in either constitution but, as a whole, both con- 
stitutions are in effect disapproved so that no tender conscience 
may be offended. it reminds me, if you will pardon me a little 
light allusien, of a parent very seriously objecting to the wed- 
ding ceremony of his daughter with some unlikely suitor, and 
saying to that daughter, “ You shall not wed in my house 
and under my rooftree, but you may run away and marry him 
if you please.” For my part, I would rather the child would 
marry under my own roof and shelter, even though I did not 
approve the groom, than to tell her, “All right, my daughter, 
chase away and marry by the light of the moon.” ‘That is the 
attitude these gentlemen place themselves in. They all agree 
that if Arizona is admitted as a State, with no provision in 
her constitution for the recall of judges, she may as soon as 
she becomes a State amend her constitution, and make her 
judges subject to recall. I am told that some strong opponents 
of the recall have even advised her to that course. Such ac- 
tion with such advice seems to me too puerile for serious men 
to consider. / 

Gentlemen, had this debate been conducted on the usual 
planes, without such frequent interruptions as have been in- 
dulged in, it would have been a memorable debate in the annals 
of Congress, because it has called for the discussion of great 
fundamental principles of government. Great questions are 
involved, and we find represented here two different schools of 
thought—or citizenship, if you please. 

One of these schools represents stability without progress or 
change. It represents that class of our citizens that point al- 
ways to precedent and never to present conditions. They stand for 
stability and for consistency; for constancy and for continuity; 
for unchangingly following the ways and the paths our fathers 
trod, whatever may be the altered conditions under which we 
may live. One of these schools, I say, stands for stability 
without progress or change. Its followers run in a rut. They 


‘want the same methods; they want the old law of fellow-serv- 
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land. In my early days it was declared that the parent had 
the right to dispose of the labor, and almost of the life, of the 
child, and we had no child-labor laws; and a hundred years 
of struggle were required in England to raise that great people 
out of the old rut under which children were made worse than 
slaves in the great factories of the old mother country. 

In the olden times the judges of courts wore gowns, and the 
ermine enshrouded the person of the judge to add to his dig- 
nity and to insure him the respect of the populace, whether he 
was inherently entitled to it or not. In that day we had the 
law of primogeniture, by which the oldest son inherited all the 
estates of his father as a necessity for the preservation of the 
institutions and great estates of old England, a liberty-loving 
country always. 

From following the mere rut-like routine there came a day 
when our fathers became revolutionists. They were not like 
some of us—bound by eternal precedents—but they had an 
initiative of their own, and stood out [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and did something. Suppose they had said that 
all the past is sacred and no change can be made without de- 
struction of our fundamental institutions? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

There is, however, along that line not a little of human nature. 
Our fathers saw fit to make changes for themselves, but they, 
too, like their fathers before them, sought to bind posterity a 
little bit more than posterity is willing to be bound. Conse- 
quently when our fathers established this great Federal Goy- 
ernment and all the original State governments they put fetters 
upon the wrists of their posterity that ought to be stricken off, 
and if we have the initiative and the manhood that our fathers 
had we will do as they did. We will strike off the shackles. 
We live in a broader light than they. We will do not as they 
did, but we will strike the shackles from ourselves and from 
our children also. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There were peculiar reasons that induced the founders of the 
Federal Government to make a hidebound and unchangeable 
Constitution. There were the great dividing interests of the 
slaveholding and the nonslavyeholding communities. There was 
also the fact of the existence of small States and large States. 
The question of State’s sovereignty was also involved and 
the jealous effort to guard the rights of the little individual 
States. Little Rhode Island hung out for years after the rest 
of the States had ratified the Constitution and had come into 
the Union. North Carolina, always jealous of her liberty and 
prerogatives, waited long before she entered the door from 
which it might be there would be no exit. To preserve the 
sovereignty of the States, to forever render it impossible to 
deprive them of that sovereignty, our fathers made an iron 
Constitution and said that it should not be altered, except, 
first, by an amendment supported by a two-thirds vote of each 
House of this Congress, one of them being the Senate, in which 
the littlest State in the Union had a representation as big 
as the largest, and the other the House, representing all the 
people. 

Then they said that for the further guarding of the sover- 
eignty of the States, and in order to show these States that 
we are not seeking to take away their individuality, we will 
not permit any amendment to become effective to this consti- 
tution until three-fourths of all the individual States have 
severally ratified the amendment; and the Constitution of the 
United States is presented as an analogy and the only one 
in history for difficulty of amendment to the constitution of 
New Mexico. The Constitution of the United States was made 
almost impossible of amendment, because it embodies the 
spirit and the design and the purpose of its framers when they 
built it to protect the sovereignty and the individuality and 
independence of the several States. 

Is it a fair example? Is it an apt illustration? Is it a just 
comparison? Are we willing to take it in our own States as 
the guide of our own action and conduct? 

Sir, there is another school of thought that advocates prog- 
ress and change without reference to stability, and that school 
of thought is anarchy. It is the school of thought that regards 
nothing as sacred; that would not refer to a former decision of 
a court; or, in the language of some popular leader of the day, 
would take all our court records and decisions and burn them in 
one great holocaust in order that we might start anew without 
the light of history or precedent. 

There is a third school—to which I hope I belong—that 
believes in stability, but also believes in progress. We may ad- 
vance in agriculture, and we have in the appliances and in 
the various methods and in the knowledge with which we 
We have advanced in 
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stability in harmony with the eternal march of an upward 
aspiring civilization toward nobler forms, better methods, and 


higher ideals? [Applause.] 

It has been well said here that as to our Federal Constitu- 
tion we have practically had but one amendment of it since its 
inception. The first 12 amendments were adopted almost 
coeval with its adoption, and it was fairly well understood 
they would be adopted when the Constitution itself was adopted, 
so that the original Federal organic law and the first 12 amend- 
ments were part and parcel of the great Revolution that 
gave us our freedom from the mother country, and we have had 
to that great instrument only three other amendments, which 
were the outgrowth and result of a revolution that shook this 
country to its center and filled a million graves on the south and 
north sides of the great dividing line. Shall those who them- 
selves are unable to lift themselves out of a rut bind their pos- 
terity in such a manner, by such a constitution that they can 
only escape from its fetters by revolution? ‘This country has 
been ripe and anxious now for 10 years, yea more, to amend our 
Federal Constitution so as to give us an election of Senators 
by the direct vote of the people, but we can not do it. [Ap- 
plause.} Our wrists are bound, the chains are about our necks. 
We have been anxious for lo these many years to adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit direct taxation, in order to 
support the great expenditures of this Government. to place its 
burdens in part on the shoulders of the strong and powerful, and 
in part to do away with a system that is corrupting in its in- 
flvence, but we can not do it. We have an amendment sub- 
mitted, but God only knows whether the requisite number of 
States will yet come to the rescue and ensble us to adopt that 
amendment giving us the right to tax wealth instead of poverty. 

Shall we follow that example in the establishment of a con- 
stitution for a single State. inhabited by a single people? Why, 
these men who refer to this ancient precedent would, if it were 
in their power, make even a county government or city charter 
incapable of alteration if they followed the logic of their own 
position. 

No; the world moves, and if we are men of our time we move 
with it. I want to say that I favor progress; I want to say 
that there may come a time—while I myself individually think it 
impolitie and do not believe it is desirable—when we may reach 
female suffrage. What man here would say that any State had 
no right to bestow it? 

There are thousands of problems arising, and incidentally let 
me say that if this age can not achieve something more than 
our fathers achieved in a less enlightened age then we are de- 
generate sons of noble sires. 

I believe that the time will come when honest labor may 
always win honest bread. Just how it will be provided I do not 
know, but humanity's cry will be heard. Once I did not think 
that the Government had any right to interfere with the right 
of private contract; I thought if by the power of your position 
you could grind me down until I must work for a pittance and 
starve for a living, provided you wrought under the semblance 
of free contract, it was your bnsiness and mine, and if a parent 
ground his pitiful children’s bones into the dust it was all right. 
No, no; we have reached a higher plane than that. [Applause.] 
This world must progress, and as the lending Nation of the 
earth we should set it an example in the walks of freedom and 
the march of upward civilization. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, there are two constitutions before us. The so- 
ealled conservatives object to one, and the so-called progressives 
object to the other. The objectors to one of these constitutions 
fear the people, and the objectors to the other constitution fear 
the special and corrupt interests. [Applause.] The objectors 
to one fear that under it the people are given too much power; 
the objectors to the other fear that under it the people are 
bound by unbreakable chains. 

Let me read you, right here, from a gentleman who is filling 
Some space in the eyes of the public. Mr. Wilson says: 


What we are witnessing now is not so much a conflict of parties as a 
contest of ideals. * * * 


We generally sum up what we mean by the reactionary forces by 
aking of them as e ied in the interests. By that we do not mean 
leg’ te but the illegitimate interests. 
Mr. Wilson places over against the reactionary forces the 
forces that strive to check and control the great illegitimate in- 
terests. In the struggle over these two constitutions we are 
witnessing this contest of ideals. That would be perfectly clear 
but for the unfortunate fact that one of these about-to-be States 
is likely to be Republican and the other is likely to be Denw- 
political complexion; but for that fact, on that 
as on this side of the aisle, the effort, 
progress, would have been to admit both 
States and to free them from chains of corporate power. 
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Mr. Wilson continues: 


Let us ask ourselves very frankiv what it is that needs to be cor- 
rected. To sum it all up in one svnt it Ps ic 
and of our life by great combinati ‘ 1 vs, 
also, that some of the men who « trol ef and t the 
industry of the country seek to control polities, ane ite 
the lives of common men in a way which no man shou ted 
to dominate. 

In the first place, there is the notor! operation « mn 
political machine. I mean the ma ‘ h de 1 nt 
party principle of any kind, but which is willing to er m- 
bination, with whatever group of per or of | yl 
the offices of localities and of States and of the Nat er 
to maintain the power of those who direct it. 

And before I get through, if I fail not to do as Tf intend, I 
will show that the bipartisan machine was 0 ting in the 
creation of one of these constitutions. Lest.I forget it, I will 
say that the leading genius in the formation of the New 
Mexico constitution himself Inid the foundation of his own 
election in his own county by ssying that they were not going 
to allow it to be a party question, and that he would not be a 
candidate for delegate if party politics was to be involved. 


It was supposed to be a convention of nonpartisan or bipar- 
tisan delegates. 
That recalls to me the saying of 


one of the Goulds, that in 


Texas he was a Democrat and in New York he was a Ke- 
publican. 

Sars Mr. Wilson: 

This machine is supplied with its funds by the men who use it 
in order to pvotect themselves against legislation which they do not 
desire, and order to obtain the legislation which is necessary for 
the prosecution of their purposes. 

While { am referring to that, I want to call your attention 


to a brie’ extract from an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, urcer the title of the farred door,” which discusses 
the efforts of New Mexico for the last 40 or 60 years to get into 
the sisterhood of States. 

Referring to a visit of the President to New Mexico and his 
being entertained by the people, the writer of that article says: 


Among the inevitable speakers was the only A. B. Fall. Ever hear 
of Fall-—-Fall, of New Mexico—cowboy, ner, lawyer, judge, gun 
fighter, able editor, roughrider, farmer, private, chevalier, and brevet 


captain of industry? Well, you will; in fact, you shall. 

And, by the way, I want to say that if there was a master 
mind connected with the formation of the constitution of New 
Mexico, it was that of A, B. Fall. I said “if,” when I should 
have said there was a master mind. That is perfectly ap- 
parent. It is clear from his own statements and froim the state- 
ments of all the others that he was busy at work in the com- 


mittee rooms of his own committee and of all of the cther 
committees all day long and far into the night. When this 


matter came before your committee Judge Fall was the genius 
that presided over the hopes of those who sought to have New 
Mexico enter this galaxy of States without the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t” or the permitting of people to 


eross a “t” or dot an “i” in that constitution. The article 
continues: 

Fall is unique in one respect. He can, with equal ease and non- 
ehalance, carry 2 safe Republican county for the Democrats, or a safe 
Democratic county for the Republicans, and then do it all over again, 
From this you will see he is not a bigoted partisan. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, from what is the gentleman 
reading? 

Mr. HARDY. From an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post of May 6, 1911; and I will say to the gentleman that I 
read that for convenience and terseness of expression, raiher 


than anything else, because it expresses the idea that I think 
nearly every member of our committee on the hearings forined 
of the great ability. the wonderful ability and versatility of 
Judge A. B. Fall. I may quote more with reference to that 
from our hearings. To my mind it was clear from our hear- 
ings that in the framing of that constitution there were power- 
ful forces moving outside of and above party politics. They were 
the forces of the interests. 

But, sir, I want to diseuss these constitutions. I want to dis- 
cuss them in the light of present-day ideals. Let us take up the 
Arizona constitution and the question of the recall. I want to 
say to some of the gentlemen who have attacked Arizona's con 
stitution that, given 2 sufficient latitude as to aptness, history 
may be drawn upon to support the failing cause of any position 
on almost any question, and it amused me to hear a 


} 


very eélo- 
quent speaker the other day cite as a renson against the doctrine 
of the recall the fact that Socrates, the great philosopher of the 


heathen world, was put to death because of his great teachings. 
The gentleman conveyed the idea that Socrates died at the hands 
of the common multitude, the people. The gentlemsun forgot 
that Socrates was put to death by the Athenian judicial court 
[applause on the Democratic side]; that he was put to death 
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after an argument for days by a close vote of a body who 
were supposed to be representatives and to represent the wis- 
dom of Athens. He was put to death not by the people, but by 
those representatives, and he was put to death on a religious 
question, which does not stir the blood for a moment only, but 
divests men of reason when its agitation has reached the point 
of fervid heat. What has that to do with the doctrine of recall 
by popular election? He sought to impress us that Aristides 
the Just was banished by the people because he was just. Why, 
you can take history and story and legend, and by being a little 
inaccurate in your facts and subtracting a little here or adding 
a little there from your fancy weave a web of illustration and 
analogy to damn or defend any theory. My reading has induced 
the conclusion that Aristides was one of those fellows who was 
always spoken of as the great, the just, and the people, so some 
cynic has said, became impatient that a man should be so 
paraded, and perhaps so insist on his own virtues, and they 
did not like it, and they had a popular election. Aristides, a 
very just man, was not successful in the election; and in those 
days the man who was successful generally drove out the man 
who was not successful. 

This was no question of recall at all; but if it has any appli- 
cation to our system of government, it is against our whole 
theory of popular elections. The same thing occurred in Rome. 
Oh, yes, Rome had her consuls elected every year for the 
greater part of her growing and progressive existence, but 
when great men through corrupt means began to overawe the 
populace then your Sulla and Marius rose, and when Sulla 
was elected he drove out Marius, and when Marius was elected 
he drove out Sulla, and that led on to the wars of Cesar and 
Pompey. During the days when Rome loved freedom she re- 
sorted frequently to the mass of the people, but when finally 
the reference back to the people was blotted out, when Czsar 
was recalled, as you remember, from across the Alps—recalled 
by the decree of the senate, the representatives of the people, to 
quiet citizenship, but refused to obey—then he wiped out the 
doctrine of recall when he crossed the Rubicon with sword in 
hand; and in wiping out the doctrine of recall he wiped out the 
liberties of ancient Rome, and for a thousand years Rome 
knew no recall and knew no freedom. Rome had the initiative, 
referendum, and recall prior to Cresar’s day; after that, for a 
thousand years, tyranny and corruption reveled in unbridled 
and unrestrained license, while the people groveled in chains. 

Now, let me say to those who are fighting the doctrine of 
initiative, referendum, and recall that there is not a State in 
this Union which has ever been without the doctrine of initia- 
tive and referendum. What constitution of any State has been 
adopted within 50 years without the application of the initiative? 
What constitution has ever been adopted without the refer- 
endum? The people initiate our constitutions, and they are 
referred to the people, and with the greatest measures of our 
political existence we practice and we teach the doctrine of 
initiative and referendum. Everywhere in all this land at the 
present time the doctrine is extending. It used to be, and what 
man does not remember the time, when bonds were fixed upon 
his district or county, or his town, not by the vote and voice 
of the people but by miscalled representatives of the people. 
They piled upon us in the South millions of indebtedness by 
irresponsible so-called representatives, the debts never being 
referred to our people for ratification or for authorization. As 
a result you have had in many States an effort at repudiation. 
Whatever be the fate of any State, God save it from repudia- 
tion. But when irresponsible, dishonest representatives beyond 
the reach of the people put bonds of eternal indebtedness upon 
the body of the people, the temptation to repudiate is great 
indeed. In a thousand ways we have had the referendum, and 
it is only a question among practical statesmen as to what 
kind of laws are of sufficient importance to justify the people 
in requiring—what kind of laws are of sufficient importance that 
the people ought to demand—that they be referred to them. 
Who should judge of the conditions of a State, of the sur- 
roundings of the people, of the importance of the questions, but 
the people themselves in determining whether this kind of law 
or that kind of law be referred to them? In my State we refer 
as little a thing as the stock law to the people of as small a 
territory as a district, a justice’s precinct, or a cut-out district 
that they mark by boundaries. In my State every county and 
every precinct may have referred to its people the question of 


on the question of State-wide prohibition. What laws shall be 

you stand, as some of you gentle- 
men t no law shall be instituted by the initia- 
tive of the people or referred to them for ratification or adop- 
tion? That is the attitude of the conservatives, who stand for 
no change from things that wege from time immemorial. Why, 
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the doctrine of initiative is nothing more than the perfection of 
the old right of petition that our fathers in Revolutionary days 
said was inherent in all free peoples—the eternal right, or the 
inalienable right, of petition. [Applause.] As to the doctrine 
of recall, the two years’ term of office, with the privilege of re- 
election—where the discharge of the duties to be performed 
while holding the office for two years determines the reelec- 
tion or defeat of the officeholder, what is that but a recall? 
The faithful servant is retained, the unfaithful is recalled. 

There has been a great deal of talk about distinction between 
a pure democracy and a pure representative government, and 
to the effect that our fathers in the beginning established a 
wonderful new thing in representative government. Now, just 
wipe that cobweb from your mind. There never was an ancient 
Greek republic, a Roman republic, or Swiss republic, or republic 
along the coast of the Adriatic Sea or in the marshes where 
Venice dwells, that was a pure democracy, because no people 
can perform the multitudinous functions of government in per- 
son. No people ever tried to do it. Neither was there ever a 
pure and unalloyed representative government, except one, and 
that is the government of an absolute monarchy. The monarch 
does not look to the people. He rules by divine right, like the 
“Little Father,” the Czar of Russia, who rules for the people, 
represents them, and with paternal beneficence and deific su- 
premacy and omniscience rules them as their supreme, inde- 
pendent representative. A republic can not be only representa- 
tive. No republic ever was only representative. In the very 
act of selecting agents the people act and must act. And in 
all that the people can act they may act. But between those 
lines of pure democracy, direct rule by the people, without 
agents or representatives, and absolute autocracy or monarchy, 
which is rule by irresponsible masters, lies the ideal republic. 

In such a republic the people act directly in many smal! and 
large matters—in matters, it may be, of intimate and personal 
but general concern, and in matters of vital and final importance 
to the republic. But in such a republic, also, the people must 
act in many matters of intricate detail and, in many matters 
of great importance impossible of transaction by the multi- 
tude, by and through their agents and representatives; and 
because they must have them, so much the more important is 
it that these agents and representatives be true, loyal servants, 
and that the people retain the power to keep them so. 

My philosophy tells me that the more perfectly you can blend 
direct and representative government, the more perfect your 
government—a government not lame and futile from cumbrous 
incapacity, nor yet false and faithless; but true, faithful, and 
strong, meeting the highest hopes of patriotism and humanity. 
Such a government only, can be a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

Now, let me answer some of the arguments we have had with 
reference to Arizona. As I said, there are two schools of 
thought, and they are not divided by party lines. I find that 
an advocate of one of those schools [Mr. LEcareE] steps out on 
this side of the aisle and speaks with a boldness and bluntness 
not equaled by any on that side of the aisle. This school fears 
the people, as was illustrated most forcibly by the Representa- 
tive from South Carolina in an hour’s talk on the question of 
the judiciary. The other school trusts the people, and to that 
school I belong. One says, as said by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, that you must not give to the people power 
lest they destroy liberty. The other says that all power iz 
given by the people themselves; that it is theirs without 
bestowal. One says the legislator, the judge, and the executive 
must think and act for the people and rule the people. The 
other says the people must frame the laws for their own gov- 
ernment, and the people’s representatives, judicial, executive, and 
legislative, must be faithful exponents of the combined will of 
the people and must serve rather than rule them. [Applause.] 

The gentleman said that the people are always crying for 
power. “Of course,” he said, “they are always crying for 
power, for more power.” Has not that a strange sound from 
this side of the aisle? He said to give them power meant ruin; 
to give them power would be to drive the ship of state upon 
the rocks. Bums, cutthroats, and thieves, he declared, if the 
power of recall were given the people, would recall the officers 
and judges elected by the people. The judges and sheriffs would 
sit in terror, cowering before the popular clamor. | 

Let me tell the gentleman and those who listened and ap- 
plauded—and I am frank to say that his applause was liberal, 
but thankful also to say that it was from the other side of the 
House—let me say to him and to you, who have an elective 
judiciary in your States, that every argument made by him 
against the recall applies with equal force and has been made 
with equally thundering voice against the election of judges. 
We have in my State the county judges that have large power 
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over the welfare of our county and people, and those judges 
are elected every two years. We have our county and district 
attorneys who have in hand the administration of the criminai 
laws of the State and the enforcement of those laws, and they 
are elected every two years. We have district judges elected 
every four years. Every argument made by the gentleman 
would tend to make it appear that our judges and prosecuting 
officers and sheriffs stand in fear and trembling and dare not do 
their duty when election time is near. 

Let me tell you how these officers stand in the light of prac- 
tical experience. We have had an appointive judiciary as well 
as the elective in my State. I know them both. I want to 
tell you that there never was a more fearless set of officials— 
judges, prosecuting attorneys, and sheriffs—in any State than 
occupy these positions to-day in the State of Texas. [Ap- 
plause.] Furthermore, I want to tell you that if you find a 
jndge or a sheriff or a district attorney who hews to the line 
regardless of where the chips may fall, who does his duty 
though the heavens fall, that man is the hardest man to beat 
before our people, and the thieves and thugs and cutthroats do 
not dare to raise their voice against him. [Applause] 

I know what I am talking about, for I was eight years a 
prosecuting attorney and eight years a district judge, and I 
know that in the full and fearless discharge of duty was the 
strongest argument for my reelection and the strongest appeal I 
could make for public favor. I sought public approval, and 
that knowledge gave me power and strength I would not bave 
had had I been merely the creature of some powerful influence. 
I believe in the people, and believe they will stand behind a 
brave, true man. I am not exceptional in my belief. Among 
the strong men that come up from Texas you will find many 
that filled the positions of prosecuting officers—the attorneys for 
the county and the district attorneys—who prosecuted fearlessly 
all thieves and thugs and lawbreakers, and so you can go into 
all the other States for the same lesson. 
the rise of Folk, of Hughes, and of countless others? It is an 
unjust indictment of the people to say that a just and fearless 
judge will be condemned by them. 

No; I have no patience with the man who tells me he fears 
the people; that he fears to submit his ambition to thieves, 
bums, and cutthroats. Let me tell you, I have heard that argcu- 
ment against elective judges, and I think you will find that the 


men on this side that oppose the initiative and referendum | 


and oppose absolutely the recall of judges are at heart opposed 
to the election of judges. 

We have nearly everywhere adopted the system of primary 
elections for nominations. What does it mean? It means that 
in conventions the people have found they were doing one thing 
by representatives they could better do for themselves. It 
means that conventions had come to be the means of corrupt 
trading and corrupt influences and a method for the service of 
corrupt bosses. Oh, these gentlemen say they have no patience 
with the muckraker and the demagogue who denounces every- 
thing as corrupt. Neither have I. I hate a liar. But I have 
no patience with the man who shuts his eyes tightly and says, 
“There is no corruption in this country, either on the bench or 
in the executive departments or in the legislative bodies.” 

How can a man deny the right of recall in the face of recent 
indictments against members of the Legislature of Ohio and 
against the members of the legislature of another State, and 
the conviction from time to time of faithless public officials? 

No. I tell you what the primary did in my State, almost—it 
has not quite done it yet, but it will. It is driving the boss 
from his seat of power. I very well remember the occasion 
when an old gentleman came to me and told me that he ran 
for a county office in my county, and that he went out to a 
certain part-of the county where a very elegant gentleman, with 
the title of captain, had formerly been in the habit of casting 
the vote of his whole precinct in the convention. He said to 
that elegant gentleman, “I would like to have your support for 
my nomination,” and the elegant gentleman assured him that 
he would have it. But it was a primary election, and when the 
vote came up, my friend, who trusted in the captain, got only 
two votes in the precinct. 
go very well with the primary election. 
more power in the people. If you have 
that after outraging the wishes 
of an iniquitous bill they will 
again, and if the bill itself may be 
becomes a law, they will see the 
corrupt legislation. What will 
pass infamous bills if the legislator 
go before the people to be approved 
Your referendum and recall may be a 


Where do you find | 





great weapon in the hands of the people to protect them against 
corrupt measures. 

Like the primary election, they have the tendency to do away 
with boss rule, ring rule, and corrupt rule, and to do away 
with the devotion of so-called representatives to the service 
of crooked masters and corrupt interests. 

In olden times vast interests were not like vampires always 
ready to suck the lifeblood of the people through their govern- 
mental veins. To-day they keep sleepless vigil, and every 
weapon of defense is needed by the people to protect themselves 
against greed and corruption. 


Those who fear the people say they want the judges appointed 
and not elected, for fear they will bow and try to please the 
people. We, on the other side, say we want them elecie|, so 
that they will try to please the people. 

I do not believe in an appointive judiciary, and I will teil 


you why. Twenty years ago the then judge in my judicial dis- 
trict, while I was district attorney, died suddenly, and before I 
had any news of his death I found most of the members of the 
bar in three counties of the district were arranging plans for 
filing his unexpired term. As I got off the train to attend a 
meeting of the court, in ignorance of my friend’s death, I was 
met by a member of the bar already assembled at the court- 
house of the county where the court had been in session. They 
were holding a meeting to get the governor to appoint a mem- 
ber of that bar for the unexpired term, and I was asked to at- 
tend. I declined to do so, and when I went into the grand jury 
room I found the grand jury in conference and consultation. 
The bar was pushing the appointment of one man, the grand 
jury was urging the appointment of somebody else, and while 
these two bodies in one county were making plans, friends of 
another aspirant in another county got up a petition to the gov- 
ernor and got the judge of their selection appointed. How it 
happened I do not know. Somebody was better known to the 
governor; somebody had his kindly ear. There was nothing 
improper about it, but your appointive judges are selected in 
| that way. I said to myself in the shadow of the death of one 
| of my longest and best friends, “If appointment comes in this 
| unseemly way, where aspirants must begin the scramble to 
take the shoes of the departed before he is laid in his grave, I 
| cane no more appointments.” Appointments to the judiciary 
|} and the appointive system generally mean that those men pros- 
per best who have learned “ to crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee that thrift may follow fawning.” [Applause on the Dem- 
| oeratie side.] 
| But popular election! No man feels humiliated in the least 
when he stands before his countrymen and says, “I am before 
you; I ask you for your votes. If I am worthy, give theni to 
| me: if not, give them to a worthier man.” Oh, no. There is 
no humiliation about that. 3ut before I would step with 
pallid brow and faltering tongue to the seat of power and pray 
for favor, I would stay without the pale of office; and but 
for the custom that has made it respectable all other inde- 
pendent men would do likewise. 

Whom shall our judges please? It is current belief that 
sometimes in some places judges have been appointed 


at tin 


solicitation of men interested in certain crooked deals and cer- 
tain grasping interests. For one I had rather see the honest 
judge strive to please a great people than to please the peited 


interests or the power behind the throne. Yes; and I want 
to say that the judge who does his duty will strive to please 


not the toughs and bums but the good citizens, and he 
strive to do right in order to please them. Where have your 
corrupt judges been found? In every instance, almost, you wil! 


find the corrupt judges either where they have been appointed 
by legal authority or where they have been foisted on the 
people through the rule of a corrupt ring or boss. Go to New 
York or anywhere else, and if you find a judge elected by the 
free vote of the people, untrammeled by bossism and without! 
corrupt use of money. you will find a geod man. The people 
may sometimes be fooled, but in 99 out of 100 cases you wil 
find the judges so elected to be good men: and the man who 
does his duty may trust his people for a vindication. 


Now I want to call your attention to another thing. My; 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. Lecare] indulged in very 
touching heroics about the stain that would be cast upon : 
man by a recall from office. I want to tell him that a reca 
from office is no stain upon the man who is recalled unless there 
was some ignoble act that caused him to be reeniled. St 
indeed was the sound, of a voice in the name of Democracy from 


the State of South Carolina, in terror of the people and in 
denunciation of a free people who might dare to assert their 
right of recall to recall a faithless agent or servant. Would 
the gentleman from South Carolina dare to recall an agent or 
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servant of his own if that agent failed to do his bidding or 
became faithless to his trust? Oh, yes; he recognizes that 
the private individual has the right to recall a faithless agent 


or an incompetent one or one who takes the bit in his mouth | 


and refuses to obey; but we are demagogues if we differ with 
him and say that the people ought to have the same right of 
control over their agents and representatives. It is a rut that 
the gentleman is in. He simply has not lifted himself out of 
it. I admire his fearlessness in the bold, blunt utterances that 
he makes, but he has not the spirit of the democracy that 
believes in the people while he utters these sentences of denun- 
ciation and distrust of the people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

One gentleman, a Democrat, Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi, 
said he had heard the judiciary as a whole denounced wildly 
by demagogues. Now, I never heard such a thing, and I think 
if the gentleman will revise his memory he probably never 
heard anybody denounce the whole judiciary. He may have 


heard somebody make some rather broad charges, and I want | 


to say that about the broadest and gravest criticisms I have 
ever read came, I think, from Thomas Jefferson, whose dis- 
ciples we profess to be and are to some extent. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HowarpD). Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. If I catch the gentleman’s position, it is that it is 
no more dangerous to vacate a judicial office by popular elec- 
tion than it is to fill it by popular election. 

Mr. HARDY. No; not a bit. It is the same principle. 


may be more practicable, but the principle is the same. If a 


man is elected to office for two years, and he is defeated at the | 
end of that time when he runs for reelection, it is the same | 


principle as if you defeat him before the end of the two years. 
But my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Legare] took occa- 


sion to say that the judiciary must be free to hold the mob | 
straight, that the judiciary must be free to hold the legislative | 


branch of the Government straight, that the judiciary must be 
free and independent to hold the executive straight and pre- 
vent it oppressing the people. In God’s name, I ask him, if the 


judiciary usurps, if the judiciary oppresses or is faithless, who, 


if the people are powerless, will hold the judge straight? All 


during the Sixtieth Congress Democrats were trying to restrain | 


the Federal judiciary and prevent its oppressive practices, its 
abuses of power. Doubtless the gentleman thinks we were 
wrong. Mr. Jefferson feared the Federal judiciary, and to 


some extent the judiciary generally. He wrote: 
- e * 


roneous biases are leading us to dissolution. 
them in fame or in fortune, but it saves the Republic, which is the 
first and supreme law. 

In view of the discussion here it seems as if with prophetic 
eye, looking down the coming of a hundred years, Jefferson saw 
the very conditions that arise to-day, and his utterance of a 
hundred years ago is paralleled by the warnings of a member 
of the Supreme Court to-day, which I will read later. 

Again, he wrote: 


One single object, if your provision [in the Louisiana Code] attains 


it, will entitle you to the endless gratitude of society—that of restrain- | 


ing judges from usurping 1 tion. And with no body of men is 
this restraint more wanting than with the judges of what is commonly 
called our General Government. (To Edward Livingston, vii, 403.) 


And, again: 
We already see the power installed for life, responsible to no au- 


thority—for impeachment is not even a scarecrow—advancing with a 
noiseless and steady pace to the great object of consolidation. * * * 


That there should be public functionaries independent of the nation | 


whatever may be their demerit, is a solecism in a republic of the first 
order of ee and inconsistency. (To Wm. T. Barry, vii, 256.) 
Judiciary curbing: Impeachment, therefore, is a bugbear which they 
fear not at all. But they would be under some awe of the canvass of 
their conduct, which would be open to both Houses regularly every 
sixth year. It is a misnomer to call a government republican in which 


a branch of the a or is independent of the nation. (To 
James A. Pleasants, Ford ed., x, 198.) 


Jefferson was progressive. He was leading the way from 
darkness to light. It was a great thing in his day to have 
achieved the removal of the judiciary from a life tenure to a 
six-year term and to recall them every sixth year. But Jeffer- 
son died and Federal judges still hold office for life, with no 
to recall them. In his autobiography we find him again 


There was another amendment [to the Federal Constitu- 
which none of us ht at the time [when the Constitution 
the of which lurks the germ that is to 

bappy combination of national powers in the General 
for matters of national concern, and independent powers 
States severally. In England it 

Revolution that the commission of 
during pleasure, should thenceforth 
judiciary dependent on the will of 


One | 


As, for the safety of society, we commit honest maniacs to | 
bedlam, so judges should be withdrawn from their bench whose er- | 


It may, indeed, injure | 


the King had proved itself the most oppressive of all tools in the 

1ands of that magistrate. Nothing, then, could be more salutary than 
| a change there to the tenure of good behavior, and the question of 
| good behavior left to the vote of a simple majority in the two Houses 
of Parliament. Before the Reyolution we were all good English Whigs, 
cordial in their free principles and in their jealousies of their Executive 
Magistrate. These jealousies are very apparent in all our State con- 
stitutions and in the General Government. In this instance we have 
gone even beyond the English caution by requiring a vote of two-thirds 
in one of the Houses for removing a judge, a vote so impossible where 
any defense is made before men of ordinary Pr and passions 
that our judges are effectually independent of the Nation. But this 
ought not to be. (Autobiography, i, 80, Ford ed., i, 111.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to get 
through, but though curtailing my remarks I really have not 
reached the one particular thing that I desire to discuss. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How much time does the gentle- 
man wish? , 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to have 40 minutes at least. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield 40 minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. To continue my quotations from Jefferson: 


Sappers and miners: A judiciary independent of an executive or 
king alone is a good thing, but eae of the will of the nation 
is a solecism, at least in a republican government, (To Thomas 
Richie, vii, 192. Ford, ed., x, 170.) 

* * * ‘This member of the Government was considered at first 
as the most harmless and helpless of all its organs, but it has proved 
that its power of declaring what the law is, ad libitum, by sapping 
and mining, slyly and without alarm, the foundations of the Constitu- 
| tion, can do what = ferce would not dare to attempt. (To Edward 
| Livingstone, vii, 404.) 


| I want to say right here that it must be understood that I 
do not regard the recall of officers of any kind as any light or 


| trifling thing, but I say that the right of a people to be repre- 
sented by servants who are faithful to them, and who are the 
| servants of their choice, the right of the initiative and the 
| referendum and the recall, in order to be secure in true and 
faithful agents, servants, and officers of all kinds, is as in- 
alienable a right existing in every people as the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and it is for them to say 
what limitations or restrictions they will put upon the exer- 
cise of that right. 

How they shall recall, whether by elections every two years 
or by petitions to recall, whether they shall give a Representa- 
tive a two-year, a four-year, or a six-year term, unless recalled, 
the method does not affect the principle of it. It is for them 
to say how and when they will terminate the services of a 
| Servant who is unfaithful or does not please them. It may be, 
| as one of Shakespeare’s characters says, that the only objection 
is “ his face belikes me not.” ‘The faith of our party of our day 
is to trust the people, and he who to-day refuses to trust the 
| people must learn that the moss is on his back and that he be- 
| longs to a dead and gone generation. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
| a recall is no stain, unless the cause of the recall be a stain. 

but impeachment blackens the character of the man impeached 
for all time. I have seen jury trials where, were I on the pane!, 
| I would render the Scotch verdict of “ guilty, but not proven.” 
and I would acquit the defendant, but would not keep him in my 
employ. And so we have cases where you can not properly im- 
| peach, where you can not get the evidence to impeach, where 
through the courts full inquiry is blocked, where the servant is 
so powerful he can prevent full investigation; in such case must 
we keep the servant? 
Mr. Chairman, this is no new doctrine. It is an old maxim, 
“ Qui facit per alium, facit per se.” The doctrine of some gen- 
tlemen here is that you may do things through others, but you 
| can not do them yourself; that the principal is not to act 
through his agent, but can only act as his agent wills, a strange 
perversion of the doctrine of principal and agent, of master and 
servant. The agent directs the principal; the servant rules 
the master. 

I have many further quotations from Jefferson, all bearing out 
the views I have expressed, but I omit them, and ask to read 
| some sentences from the opinion of Justice Harlan of the 

Supreme Court, just delivered by him in the Standard Oil case. 
In that opinion Justice Harlan, among other things, says: 


In the now not a very short life that I have passed in this capita! 
and the public service of the country, the most alarming tendency of 
this day, in my judgment, so far as the safety and integrity of our 
institutions are concerned, is the tendency to judicial legislation, so 
that, when men having vast interests are concerned, and they can not 
ae the lawmaking power of the country which controls it to pass the 
egislation they desire, the next thing they do is to raise the question 
in some case, to get the court to so cons the Constitution or the 
statutes as to mean what they want it to mean. That has not been our 
practice. 

. + + ~ * * 


* 
The court, in the opinion of this case, says that this act of Congress 
means and embraces only unreasonable restraint of trade in flat 
contradiction to what this court has said 15 years ago that Congress 
did not intend. 
. 
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Practically the decision to-day—-I do not mean the judgment—but 

arts of the opinion, are to the effect, practically, that the courts may, 
fy mere judicial construction, amend the Constitution of the United 
States or an act of Congress. That, it strikes me, is mischievous; and 
that is the part of the opinion that i especially object to. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, I have listened with some 
anxiety to see if any man who objected to Arizona’s exercise 
of the right of recall had any criticism to make of the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico. It is a rather strange coincidence, but if 
I remember aright, not a man who is denouncing Arizona’s con- 
stitution has had a word of criticism of that remarkable in- 


strument submitted to us and known as the New Mexico con- | 


stitution. 
us and almost a confession, that it was made by corporations, 
of corporations, and for corporations. And it was so wonder- 
fully made that the chairman of the convention that framed it 
is reported to have said when he ceased from his labors that 
they had fixed it so that it could not be altered in 99 years. 

Strangely, 10 man on that side, and no man on our side, who 
criticizes Arizona has yet had a word of criticism for that 
constitution. 

In the beginning I said something of Judge A. B. Fall, the 
man who was the genius of the New Mexico constitution. I 
should, perhaps, read from our hearings, but I will not have 
time to do so. I want to tell you that the testimony before 


And yet there was a mountain of testimony before | 


riers within the State; to require railway companies to provide and 
maintain adequate depots, stock pens, station buildings, agents, and 
facilities for the accommodation of passengers and for receiving and 
delivering freight and express; and to provide and maintain necessary 
crossings, culverts, and sidings upon and alongside of their roadbeds 
whenever, in the judgment of the commission, the public interests de- 
mand and as may be reasonable and just. The commission shall also 
have power and be charged with the duty to make and enforce reason- 
able and just rules requiring the supplying of cars and equipment for 
the use of shippers and passengers, and to require all intrastate rail- 
ways, transportation companies, or common carriers to provide such 
reasonable safety appliances in connection with all equipment as may 
be necessary and proper for the safety of its employees and the public 
and as are now or may be required by the Federal laws, rules, and 
regulations governing interstate commerce. The commission shall have 
power to change or alter such rates, to change, alter, or amend its 
orders, rules, regulations, or determinations, and to enforce the same in 
the manner prescribed herein: Provided, That in the matter of fixing 
rates of telephone and telegraph companies due consideration shall be 
given to the earnings, investment, and expenditure as a whole within 
the State. The commission shall have power to subpcena witnesses and 
enforce their attendance before the commission, through any district 
court or the supreme court of the State, and through such court to pun 
ish for contempt; and it shall have power, upon a hearing, to deter- 
mine and decide any question given to it herein, and in case of failure 


| or refusal of any person, company, or corporation to comply with any 


us shows that he was a Democrat up to 1898, that then he | 


changed his affiliations, that he was elected, I believe, from 
a Democratic county, to that constitutional convention as a 
bipartisan. It shows, without controversy, that he went there 
pledged to the doctrine of initiative and referendum. 
that that convention had a majority of its representatives 
pledged to the doctrine of initiative and referendum—52 out 
of the 78 or 79, I believe. It shows that in that convention he 
was one of the prime movers, going from committee to com- 
mittee, working all day and far into the night, counseling and 
advising. And when confronted with the charge that he had 
caused the elimination of the initiative and referendum feature 
from the constitution his reply was, “ You do me too much 
honor.” The good things of that constitution were like Burns's 
Pleasures: 

But pleasures are like poppies spread: 

You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed; 


Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever. 


It was so with the initiative and referendum. Not only is 
the good lacking and the evil abounding, as we think, in this 
constitution, but those who wish it to remain as it stands de- 
clared they had made it hard to amend purposely. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another fact showing 
corporation earmarks, to my mind. When the first hearings 
were had before our committee it seemed to us as if the pro and 
con side, the for and against that constitution, were about to agree 
on terms acceptable to all; that those favoring that constitution 
would agree that the people of New Mexico might be permitted 
to yote again upon that section authorizing amendments: and, 
if they chose, to adopt a section making amendments less diffi- 
cult. That was all the other side insisted on. 

For a good while our hearings went along on that idea, that 
maybe the opposing parties could agree; and the great genius 
of that constitution, Judge Fall, by his language and expressions 
before us seemed ready to agree. Gov. Curry, of that Territory, 


It shows | 


was before us, and declared the constitution was not what he) 


wanted; that it had objectionable features; that he would 
change it if it were left to him. But when we got down to the 
point and finally sought an agreement some overshadowing im- 
pulse or feeling or influence seemed to pervade those who were 
there for the constitution, and Fall, Curry, and others wanted 
it as it is, without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “ t,” 
although Mr. Fall himself had denounced certain features of 
it; and they wanted to cling to the provision that rendered it 
impossible of amendment. 

Now, without reading them, I want to give you the substance 
of the two provisions that make this constitution the. instrument 
of corrupt influences in New Mexico. The first is the provision 
with reference to the regulation and control of railroads, 
article 11, section 7. This provision absolutely takes away 
from the Legislature of New Mexico all power to do anything 
to control, to limit, or to restrain the railroads of that Territory. 
The constitution vests all lawmaking power in the legislature, 
except as “ herein limited,” and then by article 11, section 7, it 


creates a commission and vests absolutely in that commission 
these powers: 


Sec. 7. The commission shall have power and be charged with the 
duty of fixing, determining, apervins. regulati and controlling all 
charges and rates of railway elegraph, telephone, sleeping-car, 
and other transportation and transmission companies and’ common car. 
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order within the time limit therein, unless an order of removal sball 
have been taken from such order by the company or corporation to ths 
supreme court of this State, it shall immediately become the duty of 
the commission to remove such order, with the evidence adduced upon 
the hearing, with the documents in the case, to the supreme court of 
this State. Any company, corporation, or common carrier which does 
not comply with the order of the commission within the time limited 
therefor may file with the commission a petition to remove such cause 
to the supreme court, and in the event of such removal by the company, 
corporation, or common carrier, or other party to such hearing, the 
supreme court may, upon application, in its direction or of its own 
motion, require or authorize additional evidence to be taken in such 
cause; but in the event of removal by the commission, upon failure of 
the company, corporation, or common carrier, no additional evidence 
shall be allowed. The supreme court, for the consideration of such 
causes arising thereunder, shall be in session at all times and shail give 
precedence to such causes. Any party to such hearing before the com- 
mission shall have the same right to remove the order entered therein to 
the supreme court of the State, as given under the provisions hereof to 
the company or corporations against which such order is directed. 

By this section railway companies need not appeal (but other 
parties must) if they would set aside the acts of the commission. 

Having vested the commission with this power, the legislature 
is shorn 

Mr. BARTLETT. 





Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrgerr). Does the gentleman from 
Texas yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLEYT. These railroad commissioners, as you call 


them, are selected how? Are they elected by the people’ 

Mr. HARDY. They are elected by the people for six years, 

Mr. BARTLETT. And are they given power to grant char- 
ters and say what kind of bonds and stocks shall be issued by 
railroad corporations? 

Mr. HARDY. I confess I have not investigated that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The granting of charters to railroads is 
reserved to the legislature, is it? 

Mr. HARDY. I think that would possibly still 
legislature, although I am not sure about that. 
that that is so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentieman think it a very safe 
thing to grant to a subordinate body in the State the power 
to grant a charter, where those to whom it is granted will ex- 
ercise the power of eminent domain, unless the State reserves 
to itseif the right to grant charters as other States do, where 
the party that receives the charter exercises the right of emi- 
nent domain? 

Mr. HARDY. I think as the gentleman does, and I am will- 
ing to go a good deal further. I believe that the legislature of 
a State which undertakes to exercise power over great interests 
should retain that power to itself, and the giving of that power 
to another body means, in my judgment, that some secret influ- 
ence is back of the granting of that power to another body in 
the constitution of that Territory. I do not believe that any 
State should be bound by its constitution so that it can not 
by its legislature control any creature made by itself, living 
and inhabiting within its borders. But that is what this con- 
stitution does. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman understands that there is 
a wide distinction with reference to power and policy as be- 
tween banking corporations and other corporations which could 
not exercise the power of condemnation and eminent domain 
and railroad corporations which could exercise those powers, 
if those powers were granted; and it occurs to me that if is 
rather mingling the powers, or surrendering legislative powe1 
when any subordinate branch of the State government is au 
thorized to grant charters where the right of eminent domain 
is given to the corporation so chartered. 

Mr. HARDY. I think I will go along on that 
exactly in those terins. 


be in the 


Sut let us grant 


line, but not 
A republic might divide its lawmak- 
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ing power. I think it is a question of policy whether the Gov- 
ernment will clothe an independent body with legislative and 
executive powers. But it would be contrary to the genius of 
our Government to make one body embrace all those powers. 

Judge Fall, answering a question by myself, said that it was 
the purpose of this constitution to take away all this power 
enumerated in section 7 of article 11—take it away from the 
legislature and bar the legislature from ever exercising it until 
that constitution was amended. 

He said their reason for doing it was that the railroads had 
corrupted their Territorial legislatures; and for fear they would 
corrupt them again, they wanted to put these powers into the 
hands of an incorruptible commission. Wonderful reasoning, 
it seemed to me. Later he let it out that in these stirring days, 
these piping times of peace, agitation was shaking that coun- 
try, corruption was being driven from its stronghold, and it 
looked to me a little bit as though the legislature was being 


awakened by the people, and it was time for the railroads to | 


get out of the house where they had been taken care of before, 
to find some new quarters where they might be protected. So 
they, by this constitution, provide double protection. They 
take these powers away from the legislature and nominally put 
them in the commission; but when you read that section fully, 
you find they have this strangest of all features, that when the 
commission makes a ruling, if the railroad docs not like the 
ruling it can at once file a petition and carry it up to the 
supreme court of the State. If they do that, they can then in- 
troduce more testimony and have a rehearing, and take their 
time for the rehearing; but that is not all. 

The railroads have the right of appeal, but they are not 
required to appeal. They may simply ignore the ruling of the 
commission. No injunction is necessary. All they have to do 
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themselves. The office of the commission seems to be merely 
that of an outpost of defense for the corporation. The court is 
their last shelter. Neither of these bodies can at any time have 
more than one member who is fresh from the people, and both 
these bodies must act affirmatively against the railroads before 
relief is even initiated. 

Not only so, but this section 7 takes the judicial branch of 
the government and inserts it into the legislative branch and 
concentrates all lawmaking and judicial power as to railroads 
in the supreme court. Doubtless that court may be composed 
of honorable men, but courts, it has been declared, are always 
reaching out for more power. This constitution places in the 
hands of the court absolute control, for weal or woe, of the most 
stupendous interests and enterprises in that State. The State's 


| governor may chafe, her legislature may fret, her people may 


curse, but the court sits steady; her power is single and supreme. 
Is such a situation consonant with the genius or spirit of our 
day and generation? No. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 


Mr. JACKSON. I do not interrupt the gentleman with any 
desire to interfere in his speech, for I am in sympathy with the 
report of the committee. But I want to ask the gentleman if 
it is not true that the very reason for giving the supreme court 
this power was to prevent the Federal courts from interfering 
with the regulations by the local power, and if that is not 
approved by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Prentice against the Atlantic Seaboard? 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad the gentleman interrupted me, be- 


, cause it leads me to say something that I did not think of. 
| That is the reason they have given for this clause in the consti- 


| tution. 


is just to ignore what the commission has done, and then, when- | 


ever the commission finds out they have ignored it, and it may 
be weeks or months before they find it out, the commission 


then must subserviently bundle up the papers and send them to | 


the supreme court: and then the supreme court in the course 
of time takes hold of the case and hears it on the record and 
says thot it either does or does not sustain the commission. 
How long this may be after the ruling is made by the com- 
mission, who can tell? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman in 
the course of his argument—— 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. Section 6, under article 11, gives this com- 
mission, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the legislature, the power to issue all charters for domestic 
corporations, and amendments or extensions thereof, and to 
license foreign corporations to do business in the State, to 
which shall be carried out all the provisions of this constitu- 
tion relative to corporations and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, not only with reference to railroads, but all cor- 
porations. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman very much for that 
interruption, and I want to preface an apology by saying that 
I have become so obsessed with the iniquity of section 7 of that 
article that I had neglected all the rest, for in that was the 
rotten core of the whole proposition of this constitution. 

Section 7, following section 6, is the damnable iniquity of 
the whole thing. 
The legislature becomes an absolutely useless branch of the 
government as to the management of these great bodies cor- 
porate. Then this corporation commission is clothed appar- 
ently with the power to do these things, and each commissioner 
is given a six year’s term of office. 
the railroads, express companies, and so forth. In addition to 
that, when the commission acts, if the railroads see proper to 
obey, all well and good. If they are not then satisfied with 
the evidence they have introduced, if they want to introduce 
more evidence they will appeal to the supreme court; but if 
the case stands on the record as they want it, they just ignore 
the order of the commission, and in the course of time it goes 
before the court. The court is the second refuge of the rail- 
roads. The judges of this court are elected for eight years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman, Does the con- 
stitution provide for the election of all these commissioners at 
one time for six years, or do they go out one at a time? 

Mr. HARDY. At first they are all elected, and then they 
draw for the lenger and shorter terms—that is, terms of two, 
four, and six years—and after that every two years one man is 
elected and one goes out. Now, the point is this: You get your 
commission order, and it goes before the supreme court, and 
the supreme court hears evidence, or not, as the case may be, 
and then the court either confirms or annuls the action of the 
commission. Everything comes before that court, and that 
court is the commission at last, and not the three commissioners 


SUE Se en eae ea 


They say it would prevent your commission from being 
enjoined. It is true this commission can not be enjoined, be- 
cause it never does anything to be enjoined. The difference 
between this commission and the commission in other States is 
that in other States the orders of the commission are subject to 
be killed by injunction, but the orders of this commission are 
not subject to be killled, for they are born dead. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman does not refer to the orders 


| of the supreme court being dead? 





The legislature is stripped of all power. | 


Mr. HARDY. No; I was coming to that. I do not doubt for 
ove minute when the supreme court begin to issue their orders 
the Federal courts will hold, when it comes to orders, that they 
are not judicial, and they will enjoin the execution of these 
orders on the ground that these acts and erders of the court 
are legislative and executive rather than judicial, and the same 
grounds for injunction will lie, as may lie, in the case of orders 
of any other State commission. 

Mr. JACKSON. No doubt about that. 

Mr. HARDY. Then what steps have these gentlemen made 
toward obviating the delay; have they made a step in advance 
obviating delay? Have they not all of the means of delay left 
and this—that is, the delay in getting from the commission to 
the supreme court—in addition? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think not; but that is only my opinion. 

Mr. HARDY. I know that the gentleman is disposed to look 
at this in the light of reason. If he will give it careful attention 
he will come to the conclusion that I am right—that this is 
only a greater delay added to a great delay. 

Now, I want to say that it was urged by members in the 
convention that there should be submitted to the people along 
with the constitution an independent proposition, to become 2 
part of the constitution, that would give the legislature the 


| right at a later date to increase the powers ef that commission 


This is the first refuge of | 


and alter or affect the rules of the commission. Some of the 


| delegates thought the commission as made would be of no value 


to the people. But the framers of the constitution, who had 
some purpose in mind too big to allow it te be interfered with, 
said “No: we will not submit with the constitution a propo- 
sition to clothe the legislature with the power of further en- 
larging the sphere of the commission. No; we want it just 
like it is; no other way.” 

Now, that brings me to the closing feature of what I shall have 
to say. The second provision that makes this constitution the 
instrument of the corrupt influences in New Mexico is article 
19. That article provides for amendment of this constitution. 
The framers of this constitution having fastened their chains 
and double-iocked them, with the key thrown away, some of 
these people bound in chains came to a Democratic committee 
and said, “Give us a chance to find the key.” They said, 
“Look at this constitution. Suppose all that we say is not 
true, why, then, what harm is done by giving us the power to 
amend it? On the other band, suppose all we say is true, 
what then? If these gentlemen represented by Judge Fall 
are right, and this constitution works right, we will not want 
to amend it, but if we find that the fetters are grinding into 
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the flesh and grinding the life out of the body politie, and the | framed to put shackles upon the body of a young and growing 
corporations are enthroned in power, let us, for God’s sake, have | 


a way to change it.” [Applause.] 

What man on that side or this will tell the people that you 
shall not have a right to amend your fundamental law? If 
corporations have crept in and fixed and framed their constitu- 
tion, will you not give them a chance to amend it? This is 
all that Fergusson, McGill, and others, representing the Demo- 


crats and many Republicans in that Territory, have asked. For | 


doing this they have been held up to public obloquy and 
charged with attempting to delay the admission of New Mexico 
by the public press of New Mexico; I had almost said the 
yenal press of that Territory. I do not say it is a venal press, 
though it seems hard to believe it an honest press when they 
make such charges in the face of the fact that every opponent 
of the New Mexico constitution who came before us from that 
Territory declared, always, his opposition to any delay of its 


admission under any condition, and urged us to do nothing that | 


could delay admission, but to do all we could for the relief 
of the people that could be done without delaying their 
statehood. 

A fair sample of New Mexico press literature is the follow- 
ing. After charging that Fergusson and others were trying to 
delay statehood, one paper says: 


The statement, made by whomsoever, that the constitution is not 
amendable by the people is a bald, glaring, transparent falsehood. The 
gentlemen who are making this statement know it to @ falsehood, 
which ig refuted by the wording of the constitution so plainly that a 
schoolboy can see it. The spectacle of four alleged Democrats who 
have been repudiated by the rank and file of the New Mexico Democracy 
assuming to decide as to the possibility of early admission, and assum- 
ing to say what changes shall be made in a constitution ratified by 
the whole people, is one that has disgusted people of all parties ail 
over New Mexico. 


And this paper says that in the face of the facts that show 
that this constitution is almost impossible of amendment as it 
stands now. Speaking in broad terms, they have a constitution 
that requires two-thirds of the members elected to each house 
to vote for the submission of an amendment, and then it re- 
quires that a majority of all of the votes cast on that amend- 
ment shall be cast for it in the whole State. 
enough. But then it requires that that majority shall be equal 
to at least 40 per cent of the whole vote in the whole State 
cast on all questions at that election. Now, we know that 
constitutional amendments are not understood by everybody, 





giant, and they tell us in boastfulness that 99 years will be 
required to break the shackles; that it might possibly be done 
sooner, but that it would take a revolution to do it. Sir, this 
constitution is framed not so much in the interest of any party 
as it is in the interest of great corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is ended. I want to ask before 
I close why any man should object, and I ask this in all 
seriousness—why any man on that side should object to allow- 
ing the people of New Mexico a free opportunity, unmenaced 
by threats, uninfluenced by fears, unbiased by interests, why 
he should object to letting them vote deliberately and solely 
upon the question of whether they would make their constitu- 
tion more easy of amendment? Yea, Judge Fall and all the 
rest denounce some of the features of that constitution as an 


| outrage and an indignity upon part of their people, but when 


it comes to giving them the opportunity freely to express their 
will as to whether they would enable themselves to amend their 
constitution or not they fall back, and through some invisible 
power somewhere they say, “ No; we do not want to touch the 
sacred thing.” [Applause on Democratic side.] 

I ask you if any man on that side can give a reason for not 
being willing to let these people, unbiased, uninfluenced, un- 
trammeled, unmenaced, say whether they want the privilege of 
amendment? When they voted on this constitution they were 
compelled to vote for it or lose statehood. They would have 
voted for almost anything to obtain statehood. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman talks as if he were going to 
close on this question, and I would like to have him explain to 
the House what he thinks of section 2, the 25-year limitation 
in reference to calling a constitutional convention. 

Does not this constitution for 25 years practically deprive the 
people of the right of calling a constitutional convention? 

Mr. HARDY. It is the corporation section that the framers 
of this constitution wish to guard, to keep; and for that reason 
it provides that a three-fourths vote of each house before 25 


| years and a two-thirds vote of each house after that, be re- 


That is well | 


are not of interest to everybody, and that frequently men not | 


knowing or caring will vote neither for nor against a proposed 
amendment. A vote on a constitutional amendment, unless it 
is one that stirs the whole country, rarely ever amounts to 
over 60 per cent of the total vote. If that be the standard 
that will prevail in such elections, it will require two-thirds of 
the votes cast on the amendment—two-thirds of 60 being 40— 
in order to get 40 per cent of the total vote to pass it. Ah. that 
is bad enough, but that is no worse than in most of the States. 
I want to admit that most constitutions are too hard to amend. 
I want to admit that the idea of stability has carried weight— 
and I am not criticizing the men who sometimes want to go 
slow—but the iniquity of this amendment provision comes after. 
Not only does it require 40 per cent of all the votes cast at the 
election in the entire State, but it requires that 40 per cent of 
the vote cast must be in favor of the amendment in at least 50 
per cent of all the counties in that State. New Mexico is like 
other States and has large and small counties. If you can per- 
suade a lot of little counties to ignore an amendment submitted 
to the people at large, or if in the remoteness of their regions 
they have not been taught what the amendment involved, and 
they ignore it—if you can get 50 per cent of those little counties 
to fail to cast 40 per cent of their total vote for the amendment, 
either by getting them to vote against it or not vote at all on it, 
your amendment is defeated. Four-fifths of the popular vote 


in the State might be for the amendment and still the amend- 
ment fail. 


My countrymen, the advocates of that constitution ransacked 
the pages of constitutional literature to find a constitution like 
it, and could find nowhere under the wegis of the American flag 
a sovereign State which has such a provision. But our friends 
who are afraid of the people, even those on this side of the 
aisle, never criticize that at all. The only analogy found, or 
the only illustration of a somewhat equivalent difficulty to 
amend that was found, in all of the annals of constitutional 
history brought before our committee was the Constitution of 
the United States, framed under the conditions and with the 
views that I have attempted to outline to this body. But here 

the light of the beginning of the twentieth century, when 
ovemnaaae is saanoalities sation suman erty ie tightine ti on 
the torch 

of freedom everywhere in all the 
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quired in each legislature to call a convention. They could 
take any number of little counties and prevent that; but, better 
still, it is clearly shown that about four counties in the State, 
where the corporations are strongest, have the absolute power 
under the apportionment made to control more than a third of 
the senate. And that apportionment must remain till some 
means is found to amend this constitution. So with your cor- 


porate power controlling those counties there is no possibility 
of a constitutional convention. They have done this in their 
apportionment by first giving each of these corporation coun- 


| ties a senator, and then tacking onto it another county and 


giving it a second senator, and then tacking onto it a third 
county and giving it a third senator. Judge Fall himself, in 
effect, says that New Mexico has been practically corporation 
ridden and corporation debauched heretofore. He said the 
legislature has been so debauched that they wanted to take 
power away from it. With that kind of a statement, with the 
grasping of the corporations, and with three or four counties 
given power to control, you never can get a convention under 
that constitution. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this, in section 2, article 19: It provides that after this call for 
a constitutional convention shall be passed by the legislature, it 
is then submitted to the people, and then a majority of the peo- 
ple in at least 50 per cent of the counties is required. Now, 


| under that provision, would it not be possible for 75, yea, in an 


| 


ld, we find a constitution | “ Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” 


extreme case, 90 per cent of the people to demand a constitu- 
tional convention and yet not be able to get a majority of the 
counties, because the small counties might bé the counties that 
would be opposed to it? 

Mr. HARDY. That is exactly the argument I have been a! 
tempting to make, that this constitution is without a paralicl 
in history. That it could be prevented from being amended, al 
though 90 per cent of the whole people might desire it, and these 
conditions were put there with the purpose that it should not be 
amended, and it was brutally stated that it was almost impossi- 
ble to amend it. 

Now, I will close by asking any lover of freedom, and there 
are some on the other side of the aisle, if he believes it wrong 
to let those people, unmenaced, untrammeled, uninfluenced, un- 
threatened, vote freely on the proposition as to whether they 
might not more easily amend their constitution? That is what 


the majority report asks you to do, and I ask you to vote on 
that proposition only. There may be some here who do not 
wish these people to be free to strike the chains of corporation 
To such an one I make no appeal. 
[Loud applause.] 


dominion from their wrists. 
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Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, last yecr in the consideration of 
the judiciary title revision bill there came incidentally before 
the House the question of the power of Congress to require a 
State to insert an inviolable provision in its constitution as to 
the location of the capital of Oklahoma for a period of years, 
which brings, in a way, for the consideration of the public, the 
question as to the power of Congress in the admission of new 
States into the Union, and it is my purpose this morning, some- 
what apart from the discussion which has so far taken place in 
the House as to the admission of New Mexico and Arizona, to 
present a legal argument on the subject of the power of Con- 
gress in regard to the admission of States. 

The only provision of the Federal Constitution respecting 
this is section 3 cf Article IV: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, but no 
new State shall be formed or erected witbin the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

There is no provision as to the mode in which, or the terms 
or conditions upon which, Congress is to exercise this power. 

The only prevision of the Constitution which has reference 
to the demestic institutions of the States is section 4 of Arti- 
cle IV: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion and, on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature can not be convened), against domestic violence. 

There are numerous provisions imposing limitations upon the 
powers of the States. 

Section 10 of Article I provides: 

No State shal} enter imto any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant 
letters of marque and eee: coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law. or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws; and the net produce of ail duties 
and imposts laid by any State on imports or exports shal! be for the use 
of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or en- 
gace in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay. 

Sections 1 and 2 of Article IV may also be said to impose 
limitations upon the powers of the States, inasmuch as what 
they require of the States may not be denied by them. They 
are: 

Secrion 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged In any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice and be found in another State, shall on de- 
mand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled be de- 
livered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 


Articles [IX and X of the amendments, as they are limitations 


upon the Federal power, necessarily affect the power of the 
States. They are: 





ARTICLE Ix. 


The enumeration !n the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


Articles XIII, XIV, and XV of the amendments all contain 
limitations upon the powers of the States. They are: 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Srecrron 1. Neither slavery nor ener servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
on exist within the United States or any place subject to their juris- 
ction. 
Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 
ARTICLE XIV. 


Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
= rty without due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
ts Voriadletion the — protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. ntatives shal) be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indiams not taxed. But when the 
ae to vote at — election for the choice of electors for President and 
v President of the United States. Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
lature thereof is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State 
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being 21 years of age and citizens of the United States, or In any way 
abridge, except for participation in rebellion, er ether crime, the basi 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which ¢ 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the wkele number of m 
citizens 21 years of age in such State. 
Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative fn Congress, « 
elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any State, who, having pr 
i taken an oath, as a Member of Congress, or as an officer of t 
tited States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an ex 
tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection er rebellion again 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congi< 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

See. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment ef pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall n 
be questioned. But neither the United States ner any State shall : 
sume or pay any debt or oblivation Incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any claim fer the loss or ema: 
cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligatiens, and claims shal! 
be held fllegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriat 
legisiation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shal! not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
appropriate legislation. 

In addition to the express limitations upon the powers of the 
Siates are those necessarily implied by and resulting from the 
grant of powers to the General Government. 

The Constitution makes no distinction in terms between the 
original States of the Union and those subsequently admitted. 
Neither does it in terms provide that new States shall be ad- 
mitted upon an equal footing with the old. The question was 
the subject of much consideration in the Federal Convention, 
and it is a great question of present interest, as to whether 
Congress has the power, in the admission ef new States, to make 
a distinction between the powers which can be exercised by the 
new State admitted and the powers which may be exercised by 
the original States. The question of the admission of new States 
was one of much consideration, as I said, in the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

The Virginia plan, presented by Mr. Randelph, provided in 
the tenth resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the admission of States 
lawfully arising within the limits of the United States, whether from 
a voluntary junction of government and territory or otherwise, with 
the consent of a number of yoices in the National Legislature less than 
the whole (p. 128). 

This quotation and all following are frem Elliot’s Debaies, 
volume 5, edition of 15845. 

Pinckney’s plan provided in Article XIV (p. 132): 

The Legislature shall have power to admit new States into the Union 
on the same terms with the original States, previded that two-thirds 
of the Members present in both Houses agree. 

Randolph’s general proposition, set out abeve, was agreed 
to (pp. 156 and 157). 

On June 13, 1787, the committee reported a general plan of 
government, including Randolph’s propositien as to new States 
(p. 190). 

The effect of the admission of new States was considered. 

Gouverneur Morris thought— 
the rule of representation ought to be so fixed as to secure to the 
Atlantic States a prevalence in the national councils. 

That almost makes us smile to-day. 

Col. Mason thought that if new States were— 
made a part of the Union, they ought to be subject to no unfavorable 
discriminations. 

Mr. Randolph concurred with this. 

It was proposed at one time to appertion representation 
among the States “upon the principles ef their wealth and 
number of inhabitants.” This was, however, not adopted. 

Madison “was clear and firm in opinion that no unfavorable 
distinctions were admissible, either in peint of justice or 
policy ” with regard to the Western States. 

Gerry “thought it necessary to limit the number of new 
States to be admitted into the Union in such a manner that 
they should never be able to outnumber the Atlantic Statss, 
and moved— 


that, in order to secure the liberties of the States already confeder 
ated, the number of Representatives in the first branch, of the States 
which shall hereafter be established, shall never exceed im number the 
Representatives from such of the States as shall aecede to this con- 


federation. 

King seconded this. Sherman opposed. Gerry’s metion was 
lost. 

August 6 Rutledge presented the repert of the committee, 
which contained Article XVII: 


New States lawfully constituted or established within the limits of 
the United States may be admitted by the |} ure into this Govern- 
ment; but to such admission the consent of two-thirds of the Members 
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present in each House shall be necessary. If a new State shail arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent of the leg 
islatures of such States shall be also necessary to its admission. If 
the admission be consented to, the new States shall be admitted on the 
same 
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terms with the original States. But the legislature may make | 


conditions With the new States concerning the public debt which shall | 


be then subsisting. 


When this article came up for consideration 
Morris moved to strike out: 

If the admission be consented to, the new States shall be admitted 
on the same terms with the original States. But the Legislature may 
make conditions with the new States concerning the public debt which 
shall be then subsisting. 

Madison, Mason, and Sherman opposed the motion. 
favored it. Williamson was for leaving Congress free. 
carried. Nine States, aye; Maryland and Virginia, no. 

Morris moved as substitute for Article XVII that— 

New States may be admitted by the Legislature into the Union; but 
no new States shall be erected within the limits of any of the present 


States without the consent of the legislature of such State as well as 
of the General Legislature. 


This was agreed to down to the word “ Union”; that is: 
New States may be admitted by the Legislature into the Union. 


That was unanimously agreed to, and Morris’s motion to sub- 
stitute was agreed to. 

Various amendments were offered and considerable discus- 
sion was had, and Morris’s substitute as amended “was adopted, 
8 to 3. This was: 

New States may be admitted by the Legislature into the Union; but 
no new State shail be hereafter formed or erected within the jurisdic- 
tion of any of the present States without the consent of the legisla- 
ture of such State as well as of the General Legislature (p. 496). 

Dickinson moved, and it was agreed, to add: 

Nor shall any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts thereof, without the consent of the legislature of such States 
as well as of the Legislature of the United States. 

These two provisions taken together, it will be seen, are in 
effect the same as section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution. 


Gouverneur 


angdon 
Motion 


The verbal changes were made by the committee of style, | 


which, through Dr. Johnson, reported on September 12 the Con- 
stitution in its present form, saving some immaterial alterations, 

That gives the history of the provision in the convention as 
adopted, and I come now to discuss the practice which Con- 
gress has exercised in admitting new States under this provision 
of the Constitution. 


All of the enabling acts and resolutions admitting States to | 


the Union in some form have declared the status of the State 
when admitted. 


Kentucky and Vermont were each— 


received and admitted into this Union as a new and entire member of | 


the United States of America. 


Tennessee, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, Texas, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Wyoming were each “‘ admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects whatever.” 

Ohio was “admitted into the Union upon the same footing 
with the original States in all respects whatever.” 


into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in 
all respects whatsoever.” 

Oregon was “received into the Union on an equal footing 
with the other States in all respects whatever.” 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, Utah, 
and Oklahoma were admitted “on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 

CONDITIONS IMPOSED. 

The enabling act for Ohio provided that the constitution 
should be republican in form and not repugnant to the ordi- 
nance of 1787. There was also a grant of lands to the State 
on certain conditions. 

It was required also of Indiana and Illinois that their con- 
Stitutions should be in conformity with the ordinance of 1787. 

As to Louisiana; the constitution must be republican, con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States, contain the 
fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty, and secure 
to the citizen the trial by jury in all criminal cases and the 
Privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, conformably to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and after admission its laws, 
records, and legislative and judicial proceedings must be in 
English; no discrimination in taxation of lands between resi- 
dent and nonresident citizens; and the Mississippi River and 
navigable waters leading into it and into the Gulf of Mexico 
to be common highways and forever free. 

Mississippi must have a republican form of government; free- 
dom of navigable waters leading into the Mississippi, and so 
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forth, and no discrimination between resident and nonresident 
citizens in taxation of la 
\labama is substantially the s: 


1ds 


ime as Mis 


Missouri was admitted on the fundamental « lition that a 
provision of her constitution which mad duty of 1 
legislature— 
to pass laws to prevent free negroes and mulatt from coming to 1 
settling in the State under any pretext whate, a Ts hall 1 ; 
be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that no law 
be passed in conformity thereto, by which an f r 
States of this Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of a 
the privileges and immunities to which such citizen is enti i ler 


the Constitution of the United States. 

The legislature of the State was required to give assent t 
condition by solemn act, and this was done. 

The enabling act itself required that the government should 


> th 


| be republican in form and not repugnant to the Federal Co 


stitution. The State must not interfere with the primary dis 
posal of the soil by the United States, must not tax lands of the 


| United States, nor discriminate in taxation of lands between 
| resident and nonresident proprietors. 





Arkansas: No interference with primary disposal of public 
lands, and lands of the United States not to be taxed. 

The enabling act for Texas provided that the State should 
consent to have questions of boundaries determined by the 
United States with other Governments; that its constitution 
should be laid before Congress for final action; the fortifica- 
tions should be conceded to the United States; that new States 
might be created with the consent of Texas not exceeding four 
in number, with or without slavery, south of 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude; and that in States formed out of territory north of Mis- 
souri compromise there should be no slavery. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield as to 
the boundary of Texas? 

Mr. MANN. No; not on the boundary of Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I just want to say that there was 
good reason for that. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It brought on the Mexican War. 

Mr. MANN. Every student of history is aware of that fact. 

The conditions imposed upon Iowa were made in considera- 
tion of land granted, and provided for noninterference by the 
State with the primary disposal of the soil within the same by 
the United States; for regulations by Congress for securing 
the title in such soil to bona fide purchasers thereof; for the 
nontaxation of United States property; for the nontaxation of 
nonresident proprietors at a higher rate than resident pro- 
prietors; for the nontaxation, for a limited period of time, of 
certain bounty land granted for military services. 

The enabling act for Wisconsin provided for the freedom of 
navigable waters leading into the Mississippi from toll. It 
also provided for the giving of land to Wisconsin upon the 
condition that it should never interfere with the primary dis- 
posal of the soil, and so forth, and not to tax nonresident pro- 
prietors at a higher rate than resident proprietors. 


The act admitting California declared the State admitted 


| into the Union upon express condition of noninterference with 


Florida, Lowa, Nebraska, and Colorado were each “admitted | the primary disposal of the public lands, and so forth, and the 
* , ’ . a’ “ 


nontaxation of nonresident proprietors at a higher rate than 
resident proprietors, and for the freedom of navigable waters 
within the State. 

The Minnesota act contained provisions for the grant of land 
by the United States (quite common in the Western States) 
upon the usual conditions as to primary disposal of the soil, and 
so forth, and the nontaxation of nonresident proprietors at a 
higher rate than resident proprietors. On May 11, 1858 (11 
Stat., 285), Congress declared Minnesota admitted into the 
Union. 

The Oregon act of admission provided that all navigabk 
waters of the State should be free from toll. It also provided 
for the grant of land to Oregon upon the usual conditions 

The Kansas act of admission provided that nothing contained 
in the Constitution should be construed to impair the rie 
person or property now pertaining to Indians so long a 
rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty between the 
United States and such Indians. 

The West Virginia act provided for its admission by pi 
lamation when it should have amended its constitution 
convention had expressed a desire to do, so as to li 
existence of slavery therein. The constitution was 
and the State admitted. 

The enabling acts for Nevada, Colorado, and Nebraska, all 
passed in 1864, were much the same. They provided for a 
constitution which was republican, and so forth } 
prohibit slavery and secure religious liberty. There were the 
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usual provisions concerning public lands and the taxation of 
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lands. Each act provided as to the convention elected to frame 
the constitution for the State— 


That the members of the convention, thus elected, shall meet at 
the capital of said Territory on the first Monday in July next, and, 
after organization, shall declare, on behalf of the people of said Ter- 
ritory, that they adopt the Constitution of the United States. Where- 
upon the said convention shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to form 
a constitution and State government for said Territory. 

The two Dakotas, Montana, and Washington were all four 
admitted by the same act. It provided for constitutions repub- 
lican in form; for “no distinction in civil or political rights on 
account of race or color * * *”; for an irrevocable ordi- 
nance as to religious freedom; as to the nontaxation of Indian 
lands except where the Indian has severed his tribal relations; 
for the assumption of certain debts; for the establishment and 
maintenance of systems of public schools, which shall be open 
to all the children of such States and free from sectarian con- 
trol. It provided that the States would be declared admitted 
by proclamation when they had complied with the enabling act. 

In Idaho no conditions except as to the use and disposal of 
lands granted to the State. . 

The act admitting Wyoming contained no conditions except 
some like those of Idaho. 

The act for Utah provided that the convention should de- 
clare in behalf of the people of the proposed State “ that they 
adopt the Constitution of the United States.” It also provided 
that the State should be republican in form; make no distinc- 
tion between civil and political rights on account of race or 
color; not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States nor the principles of the Declaration of Independence; 
that there shall be perfect religious toleration ; and that polyga- 
mous or plural marriages are forever prohibited. 

The enabling act for Oklahoma provided that nothing con- 
tained in the constitution should be construed to limit or impair 
the rights of persons or property pertaining to the Indians of 
said Territory; that the convention shail declare that it adopts 
the Constitution of the the United States; that the constitution 
shall be republican in form, make no distinction between civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, not be repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States and the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence; that there be perfect re- 
ligious toleration; that there shall be no Sale, barter, giving away 
of liquor, and so forth, within those parts of the State now 
known as the Indian Territory, and so forth, for 21 years from 
the date of the admission of the State into the Union, and there- 
after until the constitution of the State shall be amended; that 
provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools, open to all the children of the 
State, free from sectarian control, provided this shall not be 
construed to prevent the establishment and maintenance of 
separate schools for white and colored children; that the State 
shall never enact any law restricting the rights of suffrage on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; that 
the capital of the State shall be located at Guthrie until 1913. 

The enabling act providing for the admission of New Mexico 
and Arizona contains various provisions requiring the insertion 
in the constitutions of various propositions. Among others, 
that perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, 
and that no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in 
person or property on account of his or her mode of religious 
worship; and that polygamous or plural marriages, or polyga- 
mous cohabitation, and the sale, barter, or giving of intoxicating 
liquors to Indians, and the introduction of liquors into Indian 
country are forever prohibited; that the lands and other prop- 
erty belonging to citizens of the United States residing without 
the said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof; and 
various other provisions, including that provisions shall be made 
for the establishment and maintenance of a system of public 
schools which shall be open to ali the children of said State and 
free from sectarian control, and that said schools shall always 
be conducted in English; that said State shall never enact any 
law restricting or abridging the right of suffrage on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and that ability 
to read, write, speak, and understand the English language 
sufficiently well to conduct the duties of the office without the 
aid of an interpreter shall be a necessary qualification for all 
State officers and members of the State legislature; that the 
capital of said State shall, until changed by the electors voting 
at an election provided for by the legislature of said State 
for that purpose, be at the city of Phoenix, but no election shall 
be called or provided for prior to the 31st day of December, 1925. 

All of which ordinance described in this section shall, by 
proper reference, be made a part of any constitution that shall 
be formed hereunder, in such terms as shall positively preclude 
the making by any future constitutional amendment of any 
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change or abrogation of the said ordinance in whole or in part 
without the consent of Congress. 

It will be seen that early in the history of the Government 
Congress prescribed certain conditions to be inserted in the con- 
stitutions of the proposed States before those States could be 
admitted into the Union. And the question arises, first, what 
power Congress has over the admission of a State before it is 
admitted; second, what power it has over the constitution of a 
State after the State is admitted. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman found any place in any of 
the States that have been admitted where the constitution has 
not been approved by the President? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. The constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia was not approved by the President. 

Mr. RAKDHR. It was admitted without the approval of the 
President? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I think this is the first enabling act that 
ever required approval either by the President or by Congress, 
except the one I quoted a while ago. And I may say to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker], who was not in the }!:s' 
House, I think no one believes the sum of all wisdom is included 
in the enabling act 

Mr. RAKER. That is right. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Which in its present form did not 
originate in this House; but how far it differs from the form 
which did ortginate in this House I do not undertake to say. 

I wish to discuss for a short time the decision of the court 
with reference to what Congress has endeavored to do and has 
done concerning provisions which Congress has required to he 
inserted in the constitutions of States as they were admitted 
into the Union. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS AS TO EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS OR LIMITATIONS 

IMPOSED BY CONGRESS UPON A STATE AT THE TIME OF ITS ADMISSION 


In the case of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan et al (3 How., 212) 





| it was insisted that the provision in the act of Congress of 


March 2, 1819, admitting Alabama to the Union, and which 
prescribed— 


that all navigable waters within the said State shall forever remain 
public highways, free to the citizens of said State and of the United 
meena without any tax, duty, impost, or toll therefor imposed by said 
State— 


limited the power of Alabama over the navigable waters within 
her limits. 

The court held that this provision was nothing more than 
the exercise of the power which Congress possessed as to :il 
the States, under the Federal Constitution, “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States.” If 
the provision went beyond this, the court held that it would be 
void, saying (p. 228): 

When Alabama was admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States she succeeded to all the rights of sovereignty, juris- 
diction, and eminent domain which Georgia possessed at the date of the 
cession, except so far as this right was diminished by the public lands 
remaining in the possession and under the control of the United Siat 
for the temporary purposes provided for in the deed of cession and the 
legislative acts connected with it. Nothing remained to the United 
States, according to the terms of the agreement, but the public lands 
And if any express stipulation had been inserted in the agreemout 
granting the municipal rights of sovereignty and eminent domain to ihe 
United States, such stipulation would have been void and inoperative 
because the United States have no constitutional capacity to exercise 
municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent domain within the limits 
of a State or elsewhere except in the cases in which it is expressly 
granied. 


In the case of Permoli v. First Municipality (3 How., 589) 
was involved the validity of an ordinance of the city of New 
Orleans which forbade the celebration of funerals in the Catho- 
lic churches of the municipality. 

It was insisted that the ordinance violated the Constitution 
of the United States, the provision of the enabling act for 
Louisiana, which prescribed that the constitution of the Stite 
should contain the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and also the ordinance of 1787. The court said ())p. 
609, 610): 


The ordinances complained of must violate the Constitution or laws 
of the United States or some authority exercised under them. If they 
do not, we have no power by the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
act to interfere. The Constitution makes no or for protecting 
the citizens of the respective States in their religious liberties. This is 
left to the State constitutions and laws; nor is there any inhibition 
imposed by the Constitution of the United States in this respect on tlic 
States. We must therefore look beyond the Constitution for the laws 
that are supposed to be violated and on which our jurisdiction can be 
founded. These are the following enabling acts of Congress: That of 
February 20, 1811, authorized the people of the territory of Orleans to 
form a constitution and State government; by section 3 certain restric- 
tions were im in the form of instructions to the convention that 
might frame the constitution, such as that it should be republican, 
consistent with the Constitution of the United States; that it should 
contain the fundamental eo of civil and religious liberty; that 
it should secure the right of trial by To in criminal cases and the 
writ of habeas corpus; that the laws the State should be published, 
and legislative and judicial proceedings be written and recorded in the 
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language of the Constitution of the United States. Then follows, by a 
second proviso, a stipulation reserving to the United States the prop- 


erty in the public lands and their exemption from State taxation, with 
a declaration that the navigation of the Mississippi and its waters shall 
be common highways, etc. 

By the act of April 8, 1812, Louisiana was admitted according to 
the mode prescribed by the act of 1811. Congress declared it should be 
on the conditions and terms contained in the third section of that act, 
which should be considered, deemed, and taken as fundamental condi- 
tions and terms upon which the State was incorporated in the Union. 

All Congress intended was to declare in advance to the people of the 

ory the fundamental principles their constitution should contain. 
was every way proper under the circumstances; the instrument 
having been duly formed and presented, it was for the National Legis- 
lature to judge whether it contained the proper principles, and to accept 
it if it did or reject it if it did not. Having accepted the constitution 
and admitted the States “on an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatever,” in express terms, by the act of 1812, Congress 
was concluded from assuming that the instructions contained in the 
act of 1811 had not been complied with. No fundamental principles 
could be added by way of amendment, as this would have been making 
part of the State constitution. If Congress could make it in part, it 
might, in the form of amendment, make it entire. The conditions and 
terms referred to in the act of 1812 could only relate to the stipulation 
contained in the second proviso of the act of 1811 involving rights of 
property and navigation, and in our opinion were not otherwise in- 
tended. 

The principal stress of the argument for the aa in error pro- 
ceeded on the ordinance of 1787. The act of 1805, chapter 835, having 
provided that from and after the establishment of the government of 
the Orleans territory the inhabitants of the same should be entitled to 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, and advantages secured by said ordi- 
nance and then enjoyed by the people of the Mississippi territory. It 
was also made the frame of government with modifications. 

In the’ ordinance there are terms of compact declared to be thereby 
established between the original States and the people in the States 
afterwards to be formed northwest of the Ohio, unalterable, unless by 
common consent, one of which stipulations is that ‘no person demean- 
ing himself in a peaceable manner shall ever be molested on account of 
his mode of worship or religious sentiments in the said territory.” 
For this provision is claimed the sanction of an unalterable law of Con- 
gress, and it is insisted that the city ordinances above have violated it; 
and what the force of the ordinance is north of the Ohio we do not 
pretend to say, as it is unnecessary for the purposes of this case. But 
as regards the State of Louisiana it had no further ferce after the 
adoption of the State constitution than other acts of Congress organiz- 
ing in part the territorial government of Orleans and standing in con- 
nection with the ordinance of 1787. So far as they conferred political 
rights and secured civil and religious liberties—which are political 
rights—the laws of Congress were all superseded by the State consti- 
tution ; nor is any part of them in force unless they were adopted by the 
constitution of Louisiana as laws of the State. It is not possible to 
maintain that the United States hold in trust by force of the ordi- 
nanee for the people of Louisiana all the great elemental principles 
or any one of them contained in the ordinance and secured to the people 
of the Orleans territory during its existence. It follows no repugnance 
could arise between the ordinance of 1787 and an act of the Legislature 
of Louisiana or a oy regulation founded on such act, and therefore this 
court has no jurisdiction on the last ground assumed more than on 
the preceding ones. In our judgment the question presented by the 
record is exclusively of State cognizance, and equally so in the old 
States and the new ones, and that the writ of error must be dismissed. 


The case of Strader et al. v. Graham (10 How., 82) came 
from Kentucky and involved the question— 








whether slaves who had been permitted oy their master to pass occa- 
sionally from Kentucky into Ohio acquired thereby a right to freedom 
after their return to Kentucky. 


It was held that this was to be determined exclusively under 
the laws of Kentucky, and that the ordinance of 1787, as such, 
was without force after the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The court said (pp. 96, 97): 


It is undoubtedly true that most of the material provisions and prin- 
ciples of these six articles, not inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, have been the established law within this territory ever 
since the ordinance was passed, and hence the ordinance itself is some- 
times spoken of as still in force. But these provisions owed their lecal 
validity and force, after the Constitution was adopted and while the 
Territorial government continued, to the act of Congress of August 7, 
1789, which adopted and continued the ordinance of 1787 and carried 
its provisions into execution, with some modifications which were 
— to adapt its form of government to the new constitution. 
And in the States since formed in the territory these provisions, so far 
as they have been preseryed, owe their validity and authority to the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution and laws of the 
respective States, and not to the authority of the ordinance of the old 
Confederation. As we have already said, it ceased to be in force upon 
the adoption of the constitution and can not now be the source of 
jurisdiction of any description in this court. 


DRED SCOTT V. SANFORD (19 HOW., 293). 


Among other matters considered in this case was the right of 
Congress by its act to exclude the institution of slavery from a 
proposed new State, and this involved the power of Congress to 
determine the domestic institutions of a new State. 

In his opinion Justice Daniel approvingly quotes the letter 
‘on ans to Robert Walsh on November 27, 1819, thus (pp. 

+5 “mt to the power of admitting new States into the Federal 


compact, questions themselves are whether Congress can 
attach cond 
; ftions, or the new States concur in conditions, which after 


or enlarge the constitutional rights of lezis- 

— common to other States; whet ngress can, a compact 

th a new State, take power either to or from itself, or place the new 

mem above or below the equal rank and rights by the 
others ; ettpula 
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& proposition in the convention to discriminate between the old and the 
new States by an article in the Constitation. ‘“he proposition, happily, 
was rejected. The effect of such a discriminaticn ts sufficiently evident. 


Justice Campbell said (p, 508): 


The sentiment is now general, if not universal, that Congress had no 
constitutional power to impose the restriction, 


He says further (p. 509) : 


This claim to impose a restriction upon the people of Missouri In- 
volved a denial of the constitutional relations between the people of the 
States and Congress and afiirmed a concurrent right for the latter, 
with their people, to constitute the social and political system of the 
new States. A successful maintenance of this claim would have altered 
the basis of the Constitution. The new States would have become 
members of a Union defined in part by the Constitution and in part by 
Congress. They would not have been admitted to “this Union.” Their 
i would have been restricted by Congress as well as the Con- 
stitution. 


Justice Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, said (pp. 587, 5SS) : 

In the legislative debates which preceded the admission of the 8! 
of Missouri into the Union this question was agitated. Its resu 
found in the resolution of Congress, of March 5, 1821, for the adn 
sion of that State into the Union. The constitution of Missouri, under 
which that State applied for admission into the Union, provided that 
it should be the duty of the legislature “to pass laws to prevent f: 
negroes and mulattoes from coming to and settling in the State, unde. 
any pretext whatever.” One ground of objection to the admission 
of the State under this constitution was that it would require the legis- 
latare to exclude free persons of color, who would be entitled, under 
the second section of the fourth article of the constitution, not only 
come within the State, but to enjoy there the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens. The resolution of Congress admitting the State 
was upon the fundamental condition “that the constitution of Missouri 
shall never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, an 
that no law shall be passed in conformity thereto. by which any citiz 
of either of the States of this Union shall be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of any of the privileges and immunities to which such citizen 
is entitled under the Constitution of the United States.’ It is true 
that neither this legislative declaration, nor anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of Missouri, could confer or take away any priviles 


to 











or 
immunity granted by the Constitution. But it is also true that it ex- 
presses the then conviction of the legislative power of the United 
States, that free negroes, as citizens of some of the States, might be 


entitled to the privileges and immunities of citizens in all the States. 
In Withers v. Buckley et al. (20 How., 84) was challenged 
a law of Mississippi for improving the navigation of one of its 
inland rivers as violating the provision of the enabling act which 
guaranteed the free navigation of the Mississippi River. The 
court held that there was no conflict between the statute of 
the State and the enabling act, and further said (p. 93): 
But for argument let it be conceded that this derelict channel 
the Mississippi, called Old River, is in truth a navigable river 
or flowing into the Mississippi; it would by no means follow 
diversion into the Buffalo bayou of waters, in whole or in part, ¥ ! 
pass from Homochitto into Old River, would be a violation of the act 
of Congress of March 1, 1817, in its letter or its spirit, or of any 
condition which Congress had power to impose on the admis 
the new State. It can not be imputed to Congress that th 
signed to forbid or to withhold from the State of Mississippi the _ 

















of improving the interior of that State by means either of r ds or 
canals, or by regulating the rivers within its territorial limits, al 
though a plan of improvement to be adopted might embrace or affect 
the course or the flow of rivers situated within the interior of the 
State. Could such an intention be ascribed to Congress, the right > 
enforce it may be confidently denied. Clearly Congress uld exact 
of the new State the surrender of no attribute inherent in her cha 
ter as a sovereign indepen dent State, or indispensable to her equ 
with her sister States, necessarily implied and guaranteed by the v 
nature of the Federal compact. Obviously, and it may be said p: arily, 
among the Incidents of that equality, is the right to make improvements 
in the rivers, water courses, and highways situated within the State. 
THE CASE OF TITD KANSAS INDIANS (5 WALL., 737). 
The Kansas enabling act admitted the State on condition 


that the Indian rights should remain unimpaired and the ¢ 
eral Government at liberty to make any regulations res; 
them which it might make if Kansas had not been admitted 
the Union. The State, in violation of treaty stipulations, s 
to tax Indian lands, and it was held this could not be ¢ 
The court said (pp. 755-757) : 

* * * If the tribal organization of the Shawnees is pr: 
tact and recognized by the political department of the G: 





existing, then they are a “ people distinct from others,” capable « 

ing treaties, separated from the jurisdiction of Kansas, and to be 5 
erned exclusively by the Government of the Union. If under the 
trol of Congress, from necessity there can be no divided aut ty J 


they have outlived many things, they have not outlived the prot 
afforded by the Constitution, treaties, and laws of Congress. It 1 
that. they can not exist much longer as a distinct people in the p 
of the civilization of Kansas, “but until they are clothed with a 
rights and bound to all the duties of citizens” they enjoy the pri 

of total immunity from State taxation. There can be no qu 

State sovereignty in the case, as Kansas accepted her admission 

the family of States on condition that the Indian rights should : 
unimpaired and the General Government at liberty to make any 
lation respecting them, their lands, property, or other rights w 


would have been competent to make if Kansas had not been admitted 
into the Union. The treaty of 1854 left the Shawnee people a united 
tribe, with a declaration of their dependence upon the National Goy 
ernment for protection and the vindication of their rights. Ever a) 
this their tribal organization has remained as it was before. They have 
elective chiefs and an elective council, meeting at stated periods, keep 


ing a record of their proceedings, with powers regulated by cu 
which they punish offenses, adjust differences, and exercise a 
oversight over the affairs of the nation. ‘These pe have 
customs and laws by which they are governed. 


tom, by 
general 
their own 
Secause some of those 
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customs have been abandoned, owing to the proximity of their white 
neighbors, may be an evidence of the superior influence of our race, 
but does not tend to prove that their tribal organization is not_pre- 
served. There is no evidence in the record to show that the Indians 
with separate estates have not the same rights in the tribe as those 
whose estates are held in c.mmon. Their machinery of government, 
though simple, is adapted to their intelligence and wants and effective, 
with faithful agents to watch over them. If broken into, it is the 
natural result of Shawnees and whites owning adjoining plantations 
and living and trafficking together as neighbors and friends. But the 
action of the political department of the Government settles beyond 
ee Pa the Shawnees are as yet a distinct people, with a 
perfect tribal organization. Within a very recent period their headmen 
negotiated a treaty with the United States, which, for some reason not 
explained in the record, was either not sent to the Senate or, if sent, 
not ratified, and they are under the charge of an agent, who constantly 
resides with them. While the General Government has a superintend- 
ing care over their interests and continues to treat with them as a 
nation, the State of Kansas is estopped from denying their title to it. 
She accepted this status when she accepted the act admitting her into 
the Union. Conferring rights and privileges on these Indians can not 
affect their situation, which can only be changed by treaty stipulation 
or a voluntary abandonment of their tribal organization. As long as the 
United States recognizes their national character they are under the 
proteciion of treaties and the laws of Congress, and their property is 
withdrawn from the operation of State laws. 


ESCANABA CO. V. CHICAGO (107 U. S., 678). 


The enabling act for Illinois required that its constitution 
should be in conformity with the ordinance of 1787, and this 
provided that— 


The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
and the carrying places between them shall be common highways and 
forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said Territory as to the 
citizens of the United States and those of any other States that ma) 
be admitted into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor (p. 688). 


One question in the case was as to the effect of this condition 
of the enabling act upon the rights and powers of the State after 
admission to the Union. The court said (pp. 688, 689) : 


The ordinance was passed July 13, 1787, one year and nearly eight 
months before the Constitution took effect; and, although it appears to 
have been treated afterwards as in force in the Territory, except as 
modified by Congress and by the act of May 7, 1800, chapter 41, creat- 
ing the Territory of Indiana, and by the act of February 3, 1809, 
chapter 13, creating the Territory of Illinois, the rights and privileges 
granted by the ordinance are expressly secured to the inhabitants of 
those Territories; and, although the act of April 18, 1818, chapter 67, 
enabling the people of Illinois ‘Territory to form a_ constitution and 
State government, and the resolution of Congress of December 3, 1818, 
declaring the admission of the State into the Union refer to the prin- 
ciples of the ordinance according to which the constitution was to be 
formed, its provisions could not control the authority and wers of the 
State after her admission. Whatever the limitation upon her powers as 
a government whilst in a Territorial condition, whether from the ordi- 
nance of 1787 or the legislation of Congress, it ceased to have any 
operative force, except as voluntarily adopted by her, after she became 
a State of the Union. On her admission she at once became entitled 
to and possessed of all the rights of dominion and sovereignty which 
belon to the original States. She was admitted, and could be ad- 
mitted, only on the same footing with them. The language of the 
resolution admitting her is “on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever.” (3 Stat., 536. Equality of con- 
stitutional right and Pina is the condition of all the States of the 
Union, old and new. Illinois, therefore, as was well observed by coun- 
sel, could afterwards exercise the same power over rivers within her 
limits that Delaware exercised over Black Bird Creek and Pennsy!- 
vania over the Schuylkill River. 


The case of Cardwell v. American Bridge Co. (113 JU. S., 
205) was like the preceding case, and involved the effect of 
the provision of the enabling act for California, that “all the 
navigable waters within the said State shall be common high- 
ways and forever free,” and so forth. 

After reviewing a number of authorities as to the powers of 
a State over the navigable waters, the court said (p. 210): 


These cases illustrate the general doctrine, now fully recognized, 
that the commercial power of Congress is exclusive of State authority 
only when the subjects upon which it is exerted are national in their 
character and admit and require uniformity of regulations affecting 
alike all the States; and that when the subjects within that power 
are local in their nature or operation, or constitute mere aids to com- 
merce, the States may provide for their regulation and management 
until Congress intervenes and supersedes their action. 

The complainant, however, contends that Congress has intervened 
and expressed its will on this subject by a clause in the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1850 (9 Stat., 452), admitting California as a State into the 
Union, which declares “that all the navigable waters within the said 
Staite shall be common highways and forever free, as well to the in- 
habitants of said State as to the citizens of the United States, without 
any tax, impost, or duty therefor.” (9 Stat., 453.) This declaration 
is similar to that contained in the ordinance of 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
River, so far as the latter relates to the navigable waters flowing into 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. And in Escanaba Co. v. Chicago 
we held, with respect to the State of Illinois, that the clause was super- 
seded by her admission into the Union, for she then became entitled 
to and possessed of all the rights of domain and sovereignty which 
bel to the o States. The language of the resolution admit- 
ting her declared that it was on “an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever ;” so that, after her admission, she pos- 
sessed the same power over rivers within her limits that Delaware 
exercised over Blackbird Creek and Pennsylvania over Schuylkill River. 


The two preceding cases are expressly affirmed in Huse v. 
Glover (119 U. 8., 543) ; Sands v. Manistee, etc., Co. (123 U. S., 
288); and Willamette, etc., Co. v. Hatch (125 U. S., 1). 
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Most of the cases hereinbefore cited were reviewed and re- 
affirmed in Ward v. Race Horse (163 U. S., 504). This case 
came up from Wyoming, and involved the effect of a treaty 
with the Bannock Indians. The enabling act for that State, 
however, contained no reservation in favor of Indians. 

THE CASE OF BOLLN V. NEBRASKA (176 U. S., 83). 


The enabling act for Nebraska provided for a constitutional 
convention, and required that— 


the members of the convention * * * shall declare, on behalf of 


the people of said Territory, that they adopt the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Thereupon they were authorized to form a constitution and 
State government. The subsequent act admitting the State 
into the Union, admitted it— 


upon an equal footing with the original States in all respects what- 
soever. 


It was contended that the effect of the enabling act was to 
make the first eight amendments to the Federal Constitution 
part of the constitution of Nebraska, not subject to change by 
her people, 

The crime charged in the case was a felony, and the prosecu- 
tion was by information, and this, it was contended, was in vio- 
lation of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
which prescribed that “no person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury.” 

After reciting the enabling act and the act admitting Ne- 
braska into the Union, the court said (pp. 87-89) : 


The argument of the plaintiff in error in this connection is that by 
these acts the people of Nebraska adopted the Constitution of the United 
States, and thereby the first eight amendments containing the Bill of 
Rights became incorporated in the constitution of the State, and that 
the right to proceed for felonies, other than by an indictment of a 
grand jury (as required by the fifth amendment), was taken away from 
such State. 

But conceding all that can be claimed in this connection and that the 
State of Nebraska did enter the Union under the condition of the en- 
abling act, and that it adopted the Constitution of the United States as 
its fundamental law, all that was meant by these words was that the 
State acknowledged, as every other State has done, the supremacy of 
the Federal Constitution. The first section of the act of 1867 admit- 
ting the State into the Union declared “ that it is hereby admitted into 
the Union upon an equal footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever.” It is impossible to suppose that by such indefi- 
nite language as was used in the enabling act Congress intended to 
differentiate Nebraska from her sister States, even if it had the power 
to do so, and attempt to impose more onerous conditions upon her than 
upon them, or that in cases arising in Nebraska a different construc- 
tion should be given to her constitution from that given to the consti- 
tutions of other States. 3ut this court has held f many cases that 
whatever be the limitations upon the power of a Territorial government 
they cease to have any operative force, except as voluntarily adopted 
after such Territory has become a State of the Union. Upon the ad- 
mission of a State it becomes entitled to and possesses all the richis of 
dominion and sovereignty which belonged to the original States, and, 
in the language of the act of 1867 admitting the State of Nebraska, it 
stands “upon an equal footing with the original States in all respects 


whatsoever.” (Escanaba Co., v. Chicago, 107 U. S.. 678: Cardwell r. 
American Bridge Co., 113 U. 8., 205; Willamette Iron Bridge Co. vr. 
Hatch, 125 U. S., 1; Ward v. Race Horse, 163 U. 8., 504.) Indeed, the 


legislation of Congress connected with the admission of Nebraska into 
the Union, so far as it bore upon the question of citizenship, was fully 
considered by this court in the case of yd v. Thayer (143 U. S., 135), 
and the conclusion reached that upon its admission into the Union the 
citizens of what had been the Territory became the citizens of the 
United States and of the State. 

This court has also repeatedly held that the first eicht amendments 
to the Constitution applied only to the Federal courts, and it certainly 
could never have been intended that these amendments should be im- 
posed upon Nebraska. and thereby a hard and fast rule made for that 
State that would forever preclude amendments inconsistent with the 
Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution and which this court has held 
to be applicable only to Federal courts. As we have repeatedly held. the 
fourteenth amendment was not intended to curtail the powers of the States 
to so amend their laws as to make them conform to the wishes of their 
citizens to changed views of administration, or to the exigencies of their 
social life. It may be readily supposed that the inhabitants of each State 
understand perfectly their own local needs and interests, and with the 
facilities with which the constitutions of the several States may be 
amended it is scarcely possible that any evil which might be occasioned 
by an improvident amendment would not be ym: redressed. Not 
only did Congress in the act of 1867 declare that Nebraska was admit- 
ted upon an equal footing with the original States, but the whole Fed- 
eral system is based upon the fundamental principle of the equality of 
the States under the Constitution. The idea that one State is debarred 
while the others are granted the privilece of amending their organic 
laws to conform to the wishes of their inhabitants is so repugnant to 
the theory of their equality under the Constitution that it can not be 
entertained even if Congress had power to make such discrimination. 
We are therefore of opinion that the provision of the constitution of 
Nebraska, permitting prosecutions for felony by information, does not 
conflict with the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


In the case of Stearns v. Minnesota (179 U. §S., 223) the 
domestic institutions of the State were not involved, but only 
the effect of a grant of lands made by the United States to 
the State of Minnesota in the enabling act upon the conditions 
accepted by the State in its constitution. The conditions are 
set out in the extract from the opinion of the court, viz (pp. 
243-245) : 


When Minnesota was admitted into the Union, and admitted on the 
basis of full equality with all other States, there was within its limits 
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a large amount of lands belonging to the National Government. The 
enabling act, February 26, 1857 (11 Stat., 156), authorizing the in- 
habitants of Minnesota to form a constitution and a State government 
tendered certain 
section 5 with this proviso (11 Stat., 167): 

“The foregoing propositions herein offered are on the condition that 
the said convention which shall form the constitution of said State 
shall provide, by a clause in said constitution or an ordinance irre- 
vocable without the consent of the United States, that said State shall 
never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil within the same 
by the United States or with any regulations Congress may find neces- 
sary for securing the title in said soil to bona fide purchasers thereof ; 
and that no tax shall be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and that in no case shall nonresident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents.” 

And article 2, section 3, of the constitution, passed by virtue of 
this enabling act, reads as follows (Gen. Stat., Minn., 1894, p. 74): 

“The propositions contained in the act of Congress entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the people of the Territory of Minnesota to form a con- 
stitution and State government preparatory to their admission into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,’ are hereby 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed and shall remain irrevocable without 
the consent of the United States; and it is hereby ordained that this 
State shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the soil within 
the same by the United States or with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title to said soil to bona fide purchasers 
thereof; and no tax shall be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and in no case shall nonresident proprietors be taxed higher 
than residents.” 

That these provisions of the enabling act and the constitution, in 
form at least, made a compact between the United States and the 
State, is evident. In an inquiry as to the validity of such a compact 
this distinction must at the outset be noticed. There may be agree- 
ments or compacts attempted to be entered into between two States, 
or between a State and the Nation, in reference to political rights and 
obligations, and there may be those solely in reference to property be- 
longing to one or the other. That different considerations may underlie 
the question as to the validity of these two kinds of compacts or agree- 
ments is obvious. It has often been said that a State admitted into 
the Union enters therein in full equality with all the others, and such 
equality may forbid any agreement or compact limiting or gualitying 
political rights and obligations; whereas, on the other hand, a mere 
agreement in reference to property involves no question of pants of 
status, but only of the power of a State to deal with the Nation or 
with any other State in reference to such property. The case before 


us is one involving simply an agreement as to the property between a 
State and the Nation. 


In the case of Mobile, etc., Co. v. Mobile (187 UW. S., 479), 
Pollard’s lessee v. Hagan, cited above, is approved. So also in 
Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46). 

The treaty of 1859 reserved to the Yakima Indians certain 
rights of taking fish. 

It was contended in United States v. Winans (198 U. S., 371) 
that this right of the Indians became subordinate to the pow- 
ers of the State of Washington upon its admission into the Union 
“upon an equal footing with the original States.” 

The court, citing Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S., 1), held that 
Congress had the power to make grants of land below high- 
water mark of navigable waters in any Territory of the United 
States whenever necessary to perform international obligations, 
to improve the lands, promote foreign and interstate commerce, 
or carry out other public purposes appropriate to the objects 
for which the United States held the Territory. Coming to the 
case in hand, the court said (p. 384) : 

The extinguishment of the Indian title, opening the land for settle- 
ment and eng the way for future States, was appropriate to the 
objects for which the United States held the territory. And surely it 
was within the competency of the Nation to secure to the Indians such 
a remnant of the great rights they possessed as “taking fish at all 
usual and accustomed places.” Nor does it restrain the State unrea- 
sonably, if at all, in the regulation of the right. It only fixes in the 
land such easements as enables the right to be exercised. 

In the case of Dick v. United States (208 U. S., 340) it was 
held that the United States, under an agreement made with 
the Nez Perce Indians in 1893, retained control over lands 
in Idaho to which the Indian title had been extinguished 
for the purpose of controlling the use of liquor therein after 
Idaho had been admitted as a State. The period for which 
control was reserved was 25 years. The court said (p. 359): 


We go no further in this case than to say that the requirement, in 
the agreement of 1893, that the Federal liquor statutes protecting the 
Indian qeen against the introduction of intoxicants into it should, 


for the limi period of 25 years, be the law for the lands ceded and 
retained by, as well as the 


prepeetieme to the people of the Territory, coupled in | 
s 





ands allotted to, the Nez Perce Indians, | 


was a valid regulation based upon the treaty-making power of the | 


United States and upon the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
with those Indians, and was not inconsistent, in any substantia! sense, 
with the constitutional principle that a new State comes into the Union 
upon entire equality with the original States. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO POWER OF CONGRESS. 

What has been stated shows that the States of the Union, 
new and old, stand upon the same footing of right, power, and 
sovereignty. Congress, as it has the sole power to admit new 
States, and as this power is in nowise qualified or circumscribed 
by the Constitution, may refuse to admit a Territory as a State 
for a good reason or bad, or for no reason at all. It may, 
therefore, prescribe conditions of admission and may determine 
the constitution which shall be adopted; but when the State 


is in the Union its sovereignty is as full and unimpaired as that 
of the other States. = ia a 


| poses to admit the Territories as States into the Union. 


| gress nor the State can put a State out of the Union, as we 


Conditions imposed will be binding upon the State if their 
subject matter is one over which, as to all the States, the Con- 
stitution of the United States has conferred paramount au- 
thority upon Congress, and also if their subject matter is prop- 
erty and the conditions imposed are in the nature of a property 
contract between the State and the United States. 

A condition, however, which relates to the government of the 
State (provided only that government be republican in form), 
or to its domestic institutions or policies, or the mode of amend- 
ing its constitution and the tenure of its officials, no matter in 
what manner imposed, nor how solemnly assented to by the 
people of the proposed State, nevertheless, upon the admission 
of the State into the Union, and by virtue of that fact, loses all 
its force alike as an enactment of Congress and as a compact 
between the State and the United States, and has validity there- 
after only if and because it was adopted by the people of the 
State, and then only so long as it is assented to by them and 
remains unchanged by them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite within the power of Congress to 
prescribe the constitution which shall be adopted by New 
Mexico or Arizona. We may require them to put in any provi- 
sion within our sweet will. I have often questioned the desira- 
bility of requiring them to insert in their constitution provisions 
which are already binding upon them by reason of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or requiring them to insert other 
provisions in their constitution. But whether they do or not, 
so long as these Territories shall be admitted as States in the 
Union, our power over them and their constitution as to the 
domestic institutions of their States has passed from us and is 
within their control. 

I notice for instance, and I have no eriticism of it, in the 
substitute resolution presented by the committee it is proposed 
to amend the enabling act as to that part of it that requires the 
officials of New Mexico to be able to speak English. That provi- 
sion is already in the constitution of New Mexico as presented to 
us. I do not propose at this time to discuss the desirability of 
its being there, although I have grave doubt about it. tut it 
could do no possible good, and probably no possible harm, to 
now amend the enabling act as proposed by the resolution, which 
resolution if adopted will admit New Mexico as a State in the 
Union, with that provision in her constitution which we do not 
propose now to amend but only propose to amend the enabling 
act. That can be of no possible benefit, because as soon as 
the State is admitted into the Union, that provision in the 
enabling act is as dead as a doornail, and no longer has any 
force or validity. The provision has no force except as included 
in the constitution which is adopted when the State is brought 
in. We have the power to keep out Territories, and we bave the 
power to admit them. 

The enabling act provided for the approval of the constitu- 
tions by the President and by Congress under certain condi- 
tions. That we have the power to do. The joint resolution 
disregards that provision of the enabling act entirely, and pro- 
That 
we have full power to do. We are not bound by the enabling 
act as to the admission of these Territories into the Union, 
We have the same power to disregard the enabling act that we 
have any other law when we pass a new law, and while the 
joint resolution, for convenience sake, recognizes certain things 
in the enabling act, it is not proposed under the joint resolu- 
tion to bring the States into the Union under the enabling act, 
nor is it at all necessary to do so. We could pass a law admit- 
ting Arizona and New Mexico into the Union and providing only 
that they should assemble a convention to adopt a new constitu- 
tion without our approving it in any respect whatever. 

It is true that the Constitution says that the United States 
shall guarantee to each State in the Union a republican form of 
government. But no one knows what that means, or, if they do, 
how it could be enforced. It does not provide for putting out of 
the Union a State. There is no such authority. Neither Con- 
dis- 
covered a few years ago. 

Mr. GRAHAM. They might suspend its right to representa- 
tion in the Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they could suspend its right to 
representation in Congress at all. 


Mr. GRAHAM. At least that is as far as they could go, if 
they could go that far. 
Mr. MANN. Yes. It is possible that if a monarchy should be 


set up in one of the States of the Union Congress might pass a 
resolution declaring that that was not a republican form of 
government, and that the court might be able to hold under the 
provision of the Constitution or the resolution, or perhaps with- 
out the resolution, that the laws of that State were violative 
and unconstitutional, and that the Supreme Court could enter an 
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order which would cause the President of the United States to 
send an army into a State to enforce the orders of the court. 
But that question probably will never arise. Let us hope not. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not, asa matter of fact, that the joint reso- 
lution or substitute carried into the present one all the provisions 
of the original enabling act, and therefore that the President 
must, if the enabling act must be complied with, still approve 
the constitution of Arizona? 

Mr. MANN. I should say, clearly not. We have in the reso- 
lution—and there is no reason why we should not—entirely dis- 
regarded the enabling act so far as the question of admission is 
eoncerned. The enabling act provides that the States shall be 
admitted when certain events take place. It is provided by the 
joint resolution that the States shall be admitted upon entirely 
different events taking place, and that is wholly within the power 
of Congress to do as they please about it. Of course the joint 
resolution, being a joint resolution, must be submitted to the 
President for his approval or disapproval under the Constitution. 
If the President approves it, it may be said in a way that he 
approves the constitution, he approves the joint resolution; but 
if he disapproves it, it is returned to Congress, and if Congress 
passes the joint resolution over the President’s veto Arizona and 
New Mexico would be admitted into the Union, no matter what 
the opinion of the President might be on the subject of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. RAXER. Let us see whether that is the fact or not. On 
line 6, page 3, of the joint resolution it is provided as follows: 

That the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona are hereby admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original States— 

Now, if it stopped there there would be no question on earth, 
but it says further— 


a owemnaee with the terms of the enabling act approved June 20, 





Does that not carry in all of the provisions of the enabling 
act, unless hereafter in this joint resolution they are in direct 
conflict therewith? 

Mr. MANN. I haveno hesitation whatever in answering that— 
that refers to the enabling act, as I stated before, as a mere 
matter of convenience in reference to the terms, such as the 
terms in reference to lands, property—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman’s whole argument has been an 
answer to it. 

Mr. MANN. And things of that sort, and that our power to 
admit under the Constitution is what this resolution is offered 
under. Of course its admission comes only after the proclama- 
tion of the President, but the President is required in a certain 
event to issue a proclamation after an election is held in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Nor do those Territories have any con- 
trol over the question whether such an election shall be held 
or not under the terms of the resolution. The election is held by 
reason of the passage of the joint resolution, if it passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I would like about 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 10 minutes additional to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I have said what I did because myself and some 
others became somewhat interested in the subject, and one other 
gentleman helped me prepare the brief which I have presented 
to the House, and I thought it might be desirable to print it, as 
it was interesting to me. 

I now wish to say a word or two, however, on the subject of 
the recall. 

Mr. Chairman, the Arizona constitution brings before us some 
propositions which have been widely discussed in various parts 
of the country, but which so far no one, I believe, has proposed 
shall be enacted into national laws. I refer especially to the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. 

I am particularly opposed to the recall of judges. <A free, in- 
dependent, and honest judiciary is at the bottom of our system 
of government. Legislators are supposed to be directly influ- 
enced and controlled more or less by popular sentiment and the 
passing craze of the hour. The legislature may pass a law to- 
day and repeal it to-morrow, because it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to make law, not to determine what the law already is. 

The judge, however, finds what the law is and he can not 
find that the law is one thing to-day and another thing to- 
morrow if no legislative change has been made. It is the duty 
of the judge to determine what the law is, not what he may 
fancy it ought to be. In determining what the law is, the judge 
ought not to be controlled by passing passion or hysterical 
opinion. 

To hold over every judge the threat that if he does not ren- 
der a popular opinion of the law he shall be subjected to a 
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campaign before the people to hold his office is to largely de- 
stroy his independence and his usefulness. 

The Arizona constitution provides that upon petition of 25 
per cent of the voters an election shall be held to determine 
whether a public official shall be recalled or, in other words, 
removed. To apply this to judges is destructive of a fair 
judiciary. 

We undertake now to provide an unbiased judge and an 
unbiased jury. We provide a method by which a change of 
venue can be taken from a judge who is believed to have undue 
bias for or against one of the parties to a suit or criminal 
prosecution, and yet the recall system would render every judge 
biased either for or against the popular side of a great case 
where the public had become aroused. 

No one claims that judges are perfect or that judicial de 
cisions are always correet. Judges are often ignorant of the 
law and sometimes are swayed by passion or improper con- 
siderations. But the remedy proposed would be far worse than 
any evil now existing. 

I am opposed to admitting Arizona as a State unless she 
amends her constitution so that the recall of public officers 
shall not apply to judges. 

I do not specially favor the initiative, the referendum, or the 
recall of public officers, but I should not vote to refuse Arizona 
admission as a State because she has those idiosyncrasies in 
her constitution. In my opinion, the initiative and referendum 
and recall will be tried by various States of the Union, and will 
in the end be practically abandoned. These propositions will 
break down of their own weight. 

I have been in legislative bodies now for many years. The 
difficulty with legislation is not in enunciating general prin- 


| ciples, but it is in applying those principles in detail to all cases 


alike. But the details of legislation are the important parts of 
legislation. For instance, everyone is in favor of conservation 
of national resources, as a general proposition, but when it 
comes to the application of that proposition in detail, I have 
never seen anyone yet who was prepared to answer some of 
the simple questions which arise. Such propositions can be 
worked out in detail only by experienced legislators and experi- 
enced administrators of the law. To submit the general propo- 
sition to a vote of the people does no good, and often will permit 
the legislator to avoid the necessity of really working out the 
particular problem. To submit the details of such legislation 
to a popular vote of the people is to ask them to judge of some- 
thing about which it is impossible for them to know, and such 
a system would permit the legislator to rely upon the popular 
vote and to escape the necessity of thorough examination of the 
subject himself. 

Many a bond issue has been voted by the people which was 
wholly unjustified by the situation. The legislator votes to sub- 
mit the bond issue to a vote of the people without full knowledge 
of the subject himself and without taking the trouble to care- 
fully study the subject himself. Instead of learning everything 
there is to know about the matter and determining it upon his 
own responsibility in the interest of what he believes to be the 
good of the people, he will give it only casual examination, and 
say “Let the people decide,” hiding his own responsibility be- 
hind the proposition to submit the matter to the people. And 
often the people have yoted for a bond issue because they 
innocently believed that the legislative body would not submit 
the proposition to them unless it had been carefully weighed 
and found to be to their interest. 

It will be so about most legislative propositions which would 
be submitted on a referendum or the initiative. General propo- 
sitions may be indorsed, but the details will not be studied care- 
fully or worked out with thoroughness. The initiative and the 
referendum are the boon of the lazy legislator. [Laughter.] 
They enable him to escape the necessity of study or thought. 
He avoids responsibility by putting it on somebody else. But 
the proper system of legislation, it seems to me, is for the peo- 
ple, in their wisdom, to select competent men to represent them 
in the legislative bodies, to require those men on their peril to 
study the subjects of legislation, and to enact on their responsi- 
bility legislation which will be judged by the people by its 
results. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman submit to a question 
there?. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM. So far as shirking or evading the respon- 
sibility of the legislator is concerned, will the establishment 
of the referendum add to the difficulty that now exists because 
of our Supreme Court plan? Do not the legislators to-day 
evade their responsibility on the theory that if a law is not 
sound the Supreme Court will say so, and it does not matter 
whether they investigate that question or not? 
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Mr. MANN. I have often thought that when I have seen 
bills come before the House, and have frequently expressed 
that view. 


Mr. GRAHAM. And not only the House but the State 
legislatures. 


Mr. MANN. Everybody avoids responsibility sometimes, when 
he can. But does anybody think that under the law and the 
Constitution, as it now is, when Congress sometimes shirks 
responsibilities about laws—as to their constitutionality—be- 
cause they can be passed upon by the Supreme Court, it will 
aid any by giving another excuse of passing everything on to 
the people without taking the responsibility which Members 
ought to take, to know and investigate on their own respon- 
sibility? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. OLDFIELD). 
man has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. 
five minutes more. 


Mr. MANN. If the body of electors are not able to select 
competent men to represent them, what reason is there to be- 
lieve that they will be wiser in determining the legislative 
propositions which may be submitted to them? If the voters 
are unable to wisely choose their representatives in the legis- 
lative body, how will they with greater wisdom pass upon the 
numerous legislative propositions submitted to them, about 
which it will often be impossible for them to be well informed, 
if they have any other duties to perform? 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress are elected for a term 
of two years. They practically experience a recall every two 
years. I believe it is the consensus of opinion that if the Con- 
stitution were to be rewritten in this particular the term of 
a Member of Congress would now be made longer than two 
years. The reelection or recall every two years—and I measure 
my words when I say it—destroys half of the usefulness of 
half the Members of this House. I do not believe it makes 
them any more responsive to the will of the people. 

My own district has been very kind to me. I believe that 
the voters who have sent me here for many years believe it is 
my duty to become informed upon the public questions of the 
day, both by consultation with them and by other study of the 
subjects, and that they expect when I have reached an honest 
conclusion, based upon intelligent study, I will express that 
honest opinion by my acts and votes. 

I have always endeavored to know the beliefs and wishes 
of my constituents and have tried to ascertain whether those 
beliefs were fundamental or based upon passing excitement. 
But I do not believe that my constituents would honor me if 
they thought that my votes in this House were based, not 
upon honest and considered judgment, but upon a mere estimate 
of popular excitement or agitation at home. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that many of the popular 
reform movements of the country are too often based only upon 
propositions to change merely the methods of legislation or 
merely the methods of accomplishing results. After all, the 
important thing about government and about legislation is the 
accomplishment of the result. New problems are constantly 
arising in every government and in every land—problems that 
require for their solution the best-applied genius and the most 
arduous study of our greatest men and women. And those 
people who fondly believe they are in the van of reform move- 
ments because they are urging different methods of selecting 
legislators or different methods of enacting legislation are, 
after all, dealing only with the nonessentials and have not yet 
engaged upon a study of the great essentials of government 
which are not form, but substance; not methods, but results. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. LANGHAM. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 
Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, before beginning, I ask 


unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, there is no power conferred 
by the Federal Constitution upon Congress which requires to be 
exercised with more care than the power to admit new States 
into this Union. The addition of a new star to the flag—the 
admission of a new member into the sisterhood of States, upon 
an equa! footing with all the others—is a matter which may 
well command our sober, serious consideration. And so it is 
that for days we have been listening to exceedingly able and 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
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eloquent speeches upon the republican form of government, upon 
State governments, State constitutions, and constitutions gen- 
erally. It is not my purpose to enter very far into that wide 
field of discussion, interesting and important though it is. I 
shall endeavor to confine myself more closely to the matter im- 
mediately before us, requiring our careful consideration and 
treatment, in the disposition of the pending resolution. 

It is. entitled “Joint resolution approving the constitutions 
formed by the constitutional conventions of the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona.” So it was in its original form. but 
as it is proposed—by the majority of the Committee on Terri- 
tories—to be amended, it disapproves both those constitutions 
and provides for their amendment, : 

The last Congress passed and, on June 20, 1910, the President 
approved— 


An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
with the original States, and to enable the people of Arizona to 
constitution and State 


footing 


1a 


government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States. 
These Territories have been for a long time clamoring for 


admission. For 60 years the people of New Mexico have been 
knocking at the door of Congress. It is related that on 
36 or 37 years ago, they came so close that it was merely as the 
result of an extraneous incident, so to speak—the shaking of 
hands between two gentlemen upon this floor—that they were 
not admitted to statehood then. A Member had made a gs] 
commenting in very severe and unkind terms upon a large sec- 
tion of this country. At its conelusion the then Delegate from 
New Mexico walked across the Hall and, by way of congratula- 
tion, shook hands with him, thus offending enough Members from 
that section to bring about the defeat of the proposition to admit 
New Mexico as a State. 

But, now, in pursuance of this enabling act, passed by this 
Congress one year ago, a constitutional convention has been 
elegates were elected by the people 
of New Mexico: they assembled as required by this enabling 
act; they framed a constitution; they submitted that constitu- 
tion to the people. The enabling act provided that they might 
submit a constitution as a whole to be voted upon as a whele, 
and also separate provisions to be voted upon separately. 

The people voted. They ratified the constitution so proposed 
by the constitutional convention, by a majority of 18,000, in 
that State whose total vote is just about that of a congres 
sional district in Pennsyivania, thus showing a great degree of 
unanimity in the adoption of their constitution. 


e 
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The enabling 
act provided that in the event of its rejection by the people a 
second constitutional convention should be called which should 


frame a new constitution to be in like manner submitted to the 
people. But the first constitution submitted was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Under the enabling act of 1910, when the constitution 
adopted was certified to the President of the United States, he 
was in turn to certify it to Congress. If he approved it and 
Congress approved it, New Mexico was to become immediately 
a State. Should the President approve it and Congress fail to 
disapprove, then, at the end of the next regular session of Con- 
gress, New Mexico was to become immediately a State. The 
constitution adopted by the people of New Mexico was duly 
certified to the President, who in turn forwarded it to Congr 
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so 


on the 24th of February, 1911, with a message, in which he 
said, “I have given my formal approval; I recommend the ap- 
proval of the same by Congress.” The House did approve it, 
and sent it over to the Senate. I have never heard that there 


was any objection there to the constitution, but the session was 
nearly ended and the matter was not reached for action. 

Now, if nothing is done by this Congress, then, at the end 
of the next regular session, New Mexico becomes a State by 
the terms of the enabling act: Put this resolution proposes to 
do something. In its original form it approved the New 
Mexico constitution, but in its amended form it disapproves of 
that constitution, and the adoption of the resolutiecn would 
cause delay in the admission of that Territory as a State. 
far as New Mexico is concerned, it were better that we take 
action at all. 

To require any change at all is to disapprove the constitn- 
tion in its present form, and disapproval by Congress delays 
statehood. The change suggested is not worth that delay. 
The only thing proposed to be changed is the nineteenth ar- 
ticle, upon the subject of amendments. Gentlemen have argued 
at great length here that in its present form this is a horrible 
constitution, impossible of amendment under its present tenns, 
and that it ought to be amended so as to make it more easily 
subject to amendment by the people of the State. 
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The principal provisions which the gentlemen who appeared 
before the Committee on Territories thought they might desire 
to amend hereafter were those touching railroads, which 
were declared ‘drastic and nugatory”; some suggestion was 
made on the subject of taxation, and one of them said “the 
proposition for recall was never before us, but we did want the 
initiative and referendum.” 

I am not going to discuss the initiative and referendum. If 
the people of New Mexico want them, I am willing that they 
shall have them. I am not here to say that with those fea- 
tures in the constitution they would not still have a repub- 
lican form of government. They can, when they become a 
State, amend their constitution to secure the initiative and 
referendum, but we ought not to delay statehood. I am going 
to call your attention and theirs to a high Democratic au- 
thority. You have all heard of Woodrow Wilson, recently 
elected and now serving as governor of New Jersey. He is a 
prominent man, very much in the limelight at the present time. 
A newspaper correspondent, writing from Washington the other 
day, said that four-fifths of the Members on that side of the 
Chamber—the Democratic side—were in favor of his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. 

I do not agree with that. I believe that four-fifths of you 
on that side favor the nomination of the distinguished Speaker 
of this House, the honorable Cuamp CrarK. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve that if we were to have a Democratic President next time, 
which God forbid, four-fifths of the Members on this side of 
the House would rather see CHamp CLARK occupy that high 
position than any other Democrat. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. If you wanted us to join the applause you 
should have left out the “ God forbid.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Wilson is an eminent writer and a very 
distinguished man. I wish to call the attention of gentlemen 
on that side of the Chamber particularly to what Mr. Wilson 
has said in his very justly celebrated work entitled “ The 
State,” published in 1898, when he was not in the whirlpool 
of politics, and had nothing to disturb the calm refiection of 
his great mind and brain. I am not going to read all that he 
has written. He discusses at length the operation of the 
initiative and referendum im Switzerland, which he very truly 
says is unusually well adapted to their use because of the small- 
ness of the cantons and because the people so live in close 
proximity to each other that they can readily get together to 
consult about matters of government. I read from page 309 of 
this book: 

Although the people have delegated their legislative powers to 
representative chambers in all the Cantons except those which still 
retain their primitive Landsgemeinden, oy have, nevertheless, kept 
in their own hands more than the mere right to elect representatives. 
The largest of the Cantons (Berne) has but a little more than half 
a million inhabitants; the majority of the Cantons have less than 
100,000 apiece; and the average population, taking big and little 
Cantons together, is only about 120,000. Their average area scarcely 
reaches 640 square miles. The people of such communities stand, 
as it were, in the midst of affairs. They are in a sense always at 
hand to judge of the conduct of the public business. Their feelings 
and their interests are homogeneous, and there is the less necessity 
to part with their powers to representatives. In seven of the German 
Cantons a certain number of citizens (the number varies from one to 
twelve thousands) can demand a popular vote upon the question 
whether the Great Council shall be dissolved or not; and, if the vote 
goes in the affirmative, the chamber’s term is ended and a new election 
takes place at once. If this method of control is no longer used it is 
because more effective methods have been substituted. In almost all 
the Cantons the question of constitutional revision can be brought 
to popular vote upon petition, and the revision, if undertaken, may go 
any length in changing or reversing the processes of Icgislation. 

And then on page 311 he sums up the matter with reference 
to the initiative as follows: 

The initiative has been very little having given place in practice, 
for the most part, to the referendum, here it has been employed It 
has not promised either progress or enlightenment, leading rather to 


doubtful experiments and to reactionary displays of prejudice than to 
really useful legislation. 

In both of the great Cantons of Zurich and Berne, the most populous 
and influential in the Confederation, it has been used to abolish 
compulsory vaccination. It was established for the Confederation only 
six years ago (1891), and has been used in Federal legislation only to 
aim a blow at the Jews under, the disguise of a law, forbidding the 
Slaughtering of animals by bleeding. 


In an earlier work published in 1893 and entitled “ Character 
of Democracy in the United States” Prof. Wilson had already 
said: 

tions of wernmment are infinitely complex questions, and no 
multitude can of themselves form clear-cut, comprehensive, consistent 
conclusions touching them. Yet without such conclusions, without 


and na) urpeses, government can not be carried on. Neither 
degfsiaton or po Bm reer hag can be done at the ballot box. The peo- 


can only accept the governing act of representatives. 
And again in the same work he said: 


Every one now knows familiarly enough how we ea lished the 
wide caaregations of self-government characteristic of the modern time; 
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how we have articulated governments as vast and yet as whole as 
continents like our own. The instrumentality has been representation, 
of which the ancient world knew nothing, and lacking which it always 
lacked national integration. Because of representation and the rail- 
roads to carry representatives to distant capitals, we have been able to 
rear colossal structures like the Government of the United States as 
easily as the ancients gave political organization to a city, and our 
great building is as stout as was their little one. 


I quote again from Prof. Wilson’s work “The State” upon 
the subject of referendum. At pages 312-318 he says: 


Origin of the referendum: The term referendum is as old as the 
sixteenth century, and contains a reminiscence of the strictly federal 
beginnings of government in two of the present cantons of the confed- 
eration—Graubunden, mainly, and Valais. These cantons were not at 
that time members of the confederation, but merely districts allied to 
it (zugewandete orte).. Within themselves they constituted very loose 
confederacies of communes (in Graubunden, 3; im Valais, 12). The 
delegates whom the communes sent to the federal assembly of the dis- 
trict had to report every question of importance to their constitutents 
and crave instruction as to how they should vote upon it. This was 
the original referendum. It had a partial counterpart in the consti- 
tution of the confederation down to the formation of the present forms 
of government in 1848. Before that date the members of the central 
council of the confederation acted always under instructions from 
their respective cantons, and upon questions not covered by their in- 
structions, as well as upon all matters of unusual importance, it was 
their duty to seek special direction from the home governments. They 
were said to be commissioned ad audiendum et referendum. The refer- 
endum as now adopted by almost all the cantons bears the radically 
changed character of legislation by the people. Only its name now 
gives testimony as to its origin. 

658. Its origin: In respect of constitutional changes the use of the 
referendum is not peculiar to Switzerland. In that field its use in 
this country is older than its use in Switzerland. And in its applica- 
tion to ordinary laws it is modern even in Switzerland. Its earliest 
adoption was in 1852, and it was not until the decade 1864-1874 that 
it won its way into the constitutional practice of the greater Cantons. 
Its use, therefore, is everywhere new, and the experience by which we 
must judge of it is recent and partial. It is still tested only in part. 
It has led in most cases to the see pr of radical legislation, even to 
the rejection of radical labor legislation, such as the ordinary voter 
might be expected to accept with avidity. The Swiss population, being 
homogeneous and deeply conservative, have resisted as perhaps no 
other people have the infection of modern radical opinion. They have 
shown themselves apt to reject, also, complicated measures which they 
do not fully comprehend and measures involving expense which seems 
to them unnecessary. 

And yet they have shown themselves not a little indifferent, too. 
The vote upon most measures submitted to the ballot is usually very 
light ; there is not much popular discussion, and the referendum by no 
means creates that quick interest in affairs which its a had 
hoped to sec it excite. It has dulled the sense of responsibility amon 
legislators without, in fact, quickening the people to the exercise o 
any real control in affairs. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would ask the gentleman what time it 
was that Mr. Wilson made that statement? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The book is dated 1898. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. He may have become converted by this 
time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. In order to do exact justice to him, I was 
about to call attention to the fact that, according to this morn- 
ing’s New York Sun, Prof. Wilson, in an address delivered at 
Portiand, Oreg., yesterday spoke approvingly of the initiative 
and referendum and direct primary as used in that State. With- 
out having his speech before us, we can not, of course, tell to 
what extent, if any, he has modified his opinions, so clearly set 
forth in his writings, as I have shown you. In the same speech 
he opposed the recall as applied to judges. 

I am not opposing the initiative and referendum. The people 
of New Mexico can readily secure them by amending this con- 
stitution which they have already adopted. I am merely trying 
to show that there is nothing about the initiative and refer- 
endum proposition which would justify us in delaying statehood 
to these people, nor making it important to make the constitu- 
tion they have already adopted more easily amendable by them- 
selves after they have been admitted as a State. As a matter 
of fact, as anybody may see by reference to the fourth article 
of this constitution of New Mexico, the referendum is already 


provided. 
REFERENDUM ALREADY PROVIDED FOR. 


It is in article 4 expressly specified that— 


The people reserve the power to disapprove, suspend, and annul any 
law enacted by the legislature, except general appropriation laws— 


and certain other laws therein specified. And it further pro- 
vides that— ; 

Petitions disapproving any law other than those above excepted 
enacted at the last preceding session of the legislature, shall be filed 
with the secretary of state not less than four months prior to the next 
general election. Such petitions shall be signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the qualified electors of each of three-fourths of the counties and 
in the aggregate by not less than 10 per cent of the qualified electors 
of the State, as shown bythe total number of votes cast at the last 


recedin eral election. 

z The : oem of the approval or jon of such law shall be sub- 
mitted by the secretary of state to the electorate at the next general 
election; and if a ority of the legal votes cast thereon, and not 


less than 40 per cent of the total number of al votes cast at such 


general election be cast for the rejection of such law, it shall be an- 











1911. 





nulled and thereby repealed with the same effect as if the legislature 










had then repealed it, and such repeal shall revive any law repealed 
by the ar ot so annulled; otherwise it shall remain in force unl i 

quentiy repealed by th islature. If such petition or petitions 

signed by not less than 2 r cent of the qualified electors under each 
of the foregoing conditions, and be filed with the seeretary of state 
withia 40 d ays after th 1djournment of the session of the legisiature 
at which such = was e! ed, the operation thereof shall be there 
upon suspends d and the question of its approval or rejection shall be 
likewise su! bmitted to a vote at the next ensuing general election. If 
a majority of the votes cast thereon and not less than 40 per cent 
of the total number of votes cast at such general election be east for 
its rejection, it shall be thereby annulled; otherwise it shall go into 
effect upon publication of the certificate of the secretary of state de 
claring the result of the vote thereon. It shall be a felony for aay 
person to sign any sueh petition with any name other than his own, 
or to sign his name more than once for the same measure. or » si 


in such petition : pvessnen. that nothing 
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| body there—all kinds of people, and 


£n 
such petition when he is not a qualified elector in the county specified | 
) 


herein hall be construed t 





prohibit the writing thereon of the name of any person who can not 
write, and who signe the same with his mark. The legislature u 
enact laws necessary for the effective exercise of the power hereby | 
reserved. 


Briefly stated, on petition of 10 per cent of the qualified 
voters of the State any law not of the excepted class must be sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval or rejection. If 
per cent sign, the law is instantly suspended until after the 
people shall have voted thereon. This is the referendum clearly 
provided for in the constitution as it now stands. There is no 
occasion to delay statehood on that account. 


or 


aw 


INITIATIVE ALSO PROVIDED FOR. 
Then, over in section 3 of article 19 we find this: 


If this constitution be in any way so amended as to 
enacted by direct vote of the electors, the laws 
acted shall be only such as might be enacted by 
the provisions of this constitution. 

That contemplates that the constitution may be so amended 
by the people as to provide for the initiative. There is no occa- 
sion for the delay of statehood on that account. 

A 


I shall presently show you that the constitution of New Mex- 
ico, already adopted, is not so difficult of amendment as we 
have been told, but before proceeding to that I shall show you 
that the constitution already adopted by the people of that 
Territory is a very good constitution as it now stands, and that 
it is not subject to the objections which have been urged against 
it. Mr. H. D. Fergusson, who appeared before the Committee 
on Territories, complained that the provisions as to railroads 
were “drastic and nugatory.” They certainly are drastic; but 
if they are nugatory, I have failed to discover the fact. 

Mr. GRAHAM. How could it be nugatory if it was too 
drastic? 

Mr. OLMSTED. 
he stated. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is drastic in its provisions, but 
nugatory in the fact that the commission had no power to carry 
it out. That is the idea I understand. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think I shall be able to show you that it 
has more power than the railroad commission of any other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think the 
compensation allowed the commissioners is out of al! reason for 
the amount of work they are expected to do? Is it not a fact 
that you pay your district judges $4,500 and pay these men only 
$1,500? My State would reverse that. I think the commis- 
Sioners ought to be paid as much as a Federal judge. You pay 
your supreme judges there under this constitution $6.000 and 
pay your commissioners the magnificent sum of one-half that. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The question of salary is a question for 
the people of New Mexico. I think myse!f that the salary is 
small, but it is a new State, and it is a highly honorable posi- 
tion. A great many men are willing to serve for honor, ju 


ist as 
we do in Congress. As a matter of fact, however, the salary is 
$3,000. 


Then Mr. W. R. McGill told the Committee on Territories, as 
his chief reason why the constitution should be made more 
easily amendable before statehood is granted, that— 


New Mexico is the worst corporation-ridden country 


allow laws to be 
which may be so en- 
the leg rislature under 


GOOD CONSTITUTION. 


I do not know; but that is the objection 





—_ political 
machine country that there is to-day in this American Union. i 
to say to you, sirs, that for the last 12 years or more, possibly 
public affairs of this country have been run entirely by gang poli in 
and corporation interests, and consequently that same gang o1 





Same crowd that have run that country 
stitution and 

was dorie by t 
read this esaatitution. 


have also formulated t! 
ogee it to our people. I need not tel! you 





Now he wants to submit amendments to this same corpora- 


tion-ridden, gang-controlled people. What kind of amendments | 
would he probably get? I submit, Mr. Chairman, that as every- 





ese gang politicians and corporation interests th you | 


the corperations and ing 

politicians as well—wanted stat 1. they all united and pu 
their best foot forward to get a constitution that they believed 
would be approved by the President and by Coengeress. Under 
those conditions they’ made a better than they 
would be likely to make after t ve 4 d stat od 
and are no longer subject to Con er t ) { 
President, particularly if they a ! ] iden, 
and so controlled as gentlemen w 1 have \ 

But let us see if this constitution does bear evidence of cor- 
rupt or improper influence. 

In the first place it contains a splendid decia 1 of rights. 
It declares, among other things, that 

s 2. All political power is vested in and derived from the | 
all government of right originates with the people, is founded 
their will, and is instituted solely for their good. 

> 3. The people of the State have the sole and exclusive right to 


govern themselves as a free, sovereign, and independent St ate 


There are 22 express declarations ef rights of the people, and 
then a provision that— 


The enumeration in this constitution of certain rights shall 


construed to deny, impair, or disparage others retained by the | ple, 
Here is a provision upon the subject of election 
All elections shall be free and open, and no power, civil or iry, 
shell at any time interfere to prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffraze. 





Here is another: 


The legislature shall have the power to require the registration of 


tho 





qu fied electors as a requisite for voting, and shall regulate the man- 
er, time, and places of voting. The legislature shall enact such laws 
will secure the ‘recy of the ballot, the purity of elections I 





tard against the abuse of the elective franchise Not more ft! 


an two 


members of the board of registration and not more than two judges of 
tion shall belong to the same political party at the time of their 
appointment, 
Those prov ms d t apy ear to have been written for the 
1 LOS gare sions do not appear to have been written for the 





special benefit of gang politic ian And there are many others 

f like cco to be found herein. 

Now, as to corporations, here is this provision in section 26 
of article 4: 

The legislature shall not grant to any cerporation or person any 
rights, franchises, privileges, immunities, or exemptions which all not, 
upon the same terms and under like conditions, inure equally to all 
persons or corporations: no exclusive richt. franchise, privilexe, or 
immunity shall be granted by the legislature or any municipality in 
this State. 

And then in section 37: 

It shall not be lawful for a member of the legislature to use a pass 
or to purchase or receive transportation over any railroad upon term 
not open to the general public, and a violation of this section shall 
work a forfeiture of the office. 

And then in section 38 it provides that— 

The legislature shall enact laws to prevent trusts, monopolies, and 


combinations in restraint of trade. 
It does not say whether reasonable or unreasonal! 
Mr. GRAHAM, That was written before the Supreme Court 
amended the law. 


2. 














Mr. OLMSTED. And again, in sections 13 and 14 of article 
11, we find this: 

Sec. 13. The legislature shall provide for the erzanization of: cor 
porations by ge eneral law. All laws relating to eorporations may be 
altered, arm 1ended, or repealed by the legislature at any time, wher ee 
essary for the public good and general welfare, and a orporations 
doing Rectnens in this State may, as to such tsine “ slated 
limited, or restrained by laws not in conflict with the ¢ s 
the United States or of this constitution. 

Sec. 14. The police power of this State Is supreme over all co: 
tions as well as individuals. 

And again, in section 18: 

Src. 18. The right of eminent demain shall never be so ab 
construed as to prevent the legislature from ta! the pr 
franchis ss of In sorpor: ited ¢o npan ul iblecti ig no to t 
use the same as the property of individual 

And so all the way through th : fitution we i 
sions regulating and controlling cor; Lg j 
may say, than can be found in the « een ) Any 

te in this Union. Now, as fot ( 

Mr. FLOOD of Vi L will o the gentlem f 
the claim is put forward by its ndvocates as to © Ce i 
provision in this constitution that it was framed after th 
Virginia constitutional articie on the same 

Mr. OLMSTED. I bave not yet reached 
sion. I am about to take that up. i 

| loudly by several gentlemen who have s) i ject. 
Now, what fs it? Here is a State cc to 
be chosen at the first election for State officers re are to be 


six members. Those chosen at the first election are to hold office 
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for different terms. They are to retire one at a time, so that 
there is to be an election each year for one State corporation 
commissioner. No officer, agent, or employee of or person finan- 
cially interested in any railway, express, or other kind of cor- 
poration can be a member of that commission. Section 6 of 
article 11 says: 

Subject to the provisions of this constitution, and of such require- 
ments, rules, and regulations as may be prescribed by law, the State 
corporation commission shall be the department of government through 
which shall be issued all charters for domestic corporations and amend- 
ments or extensions thereof. 

No powers are to be taken away from the legislature. The 
commission is to operate under the law as enacted by the legis- 
lature and under the powers thereby given. 

Section 7 says: 

The commission shall have power and be charged with the duty of 
fixing, determining, supervising, regulating, and controlling all charges 
and rates of railway, express, telegraph, telephone, sleeping-car, and 
other transportation and transmission companies and common carriers 
within the State; to require railway companies to provide and maintain 
adequate depots, steck pens, «tation buiidings, agents, and facilities for 
the accommodation of passengers and for receiving and delivering 
freight and sear: and to provide and maintain necessary crossings, 
culverts, and sidings upon and alongside of their roadbeds whenever, in 
the judgment of the commission, the public interests demand and as 
may be reasonable and just. 

It also enumerates a good many other powers, to change or 
alter rates, and so forth, which I will not stop to read. The 
commission is given power to subpcena witnesses and enforce 
their attendance. 

The commission shall have power to subpcena witnesses and enforce 
their attendance before the commission, through any district court or 
the supreme court of the State, and through such court to punish for 
contempt, etc. 

That is just as the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
in the first instance authorized to enforce its subpcenas. Then, 
when this commission has made an order, either side can ap- 
peal to the court. Why should anyone object to that? Why 
should there not be an appeal to the court? Then that section 





continues: 
The supreme court, for the consideration of such causes arising 
hereunder, shall be in session at all times, and shall give precedence 


to such causes. Any party to such hearing before the commission 
shall have the same right to remove the order entered therein to the 
supreme court of the State, as given under the provisions hereof, to 
the company or corporation against which such order is directed. 

It is a very elaborate provision. Very elaborate and definite 
powers are conferred upon this commission for the thorough 
and complete regulation of all these corporations. It is idle to 


contend that corporations are responsible for these provisions; | 


, 


it is more likely that they were inserted by anticorporationists. 

But my friend from Missouri [Mr. Booner] said yesterday 
that they all ought to have been left to the legislature. How 
could the legislature sit and take testimony and determine 
what would be reasonable rates in particular cases? The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania tried the fixing of rates arbi- 
trarily, and the court held it to be unconstitutional. The legis- 
lature, without evidence before it, could not determine whether 
rates were reasonable or unreasonable. 

The court declared in substance that the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of a rate must depend upon the circumstances 
of each particular case. 

This constitution of New Mexico provides for that State just 
such machinery as Congress provided for interstate railroads 
by creating a commission to determine these matters. The com- 
mission is given full and complete powers over such corpora- 
tions. No other State constitution provides for their more 
complete regulation. One gentleman who appeared before the 
committee complained that “as it was first proposed” the con- 
stitution provided that 1,000,000 acres of land underlaid with 
coal should be taxed as grazing land. We need not concern 
ourselves about what may have been “at first proposed” if it 
did not finally get into the constitution. There is nothing of 
the kind in it. I am certain nobody wants it amended in that 
way now. Its provisions upon the subject of taxation are all 
that any fair-minded man could desire. 

In article 8, section 1, it is provided that— 

The rate of taxation shall be equal and uniform upon all subjects of 
taxation. 

In section 8 of that article it is expressly provided that— 

The power to license and tax corporations and corporate property 
shall not be relinquished by the State or any subdivision thereof. 

In section 9 it is provided that— 

All property within the territorial limits of the authority levying the 
tax and subject to taxation shall be taxed therein for State, county 


municipal, and purposes: Provided, That the State board o 
equalization shall determine the value of all property of railroad, ex- 
—— sleeping-car, socerar®, telephone, and other transportation or 

smission companies, by such companies in the operation of 
their railroad, express, sleeping-car, telegraph, or telephone lines, or 
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other transportation or transmission lines, and shall certify the value 
thereof as so determined to the county and municipal taxing authorities. 


Sections 11 and 12 provide as follows: 


Src. 11. The legislature may exempt from taxation property of each 
head of a family to the amount of $200. 


Sec. 12. Lands held in large tracts shall not be assessed for taxation 
at any lower value per acre than lands of the same character or quality 
and similarly situated held in smaller tracts. The plowing of land shall 
not be considered as adding value thereto for the purpose of taxation. 

These are only a few of the elaborate provisions guarding 
against any discrimination in the matter of taxation. 

Upon the whole, the careful and impartial student will find 
that this constitution of New Mexico is a better constitution, 
more restrictive of the rights and privileges of corporations, 
and more calculated to secure fair and free elections, than most 
of the State constitutions now in force. There is no urgent need 
for amendment in any particular and certainly no such urgent 
need as to require that the constitution shall be sent back to 
the people of New Mexico before the benefits of statehood shall 
be conferred upon them. 

THE NEW MEXICO CONSTITUTION IN ITS PRESENT FORM IS NOT UNUSUALLY 
DIFFICULT OF AMENDMENT, 

The excuse for disapproving of this constitution at the present 
time and thus deferring statehood is that the constitution ought 
to be sent back so that the people of New Mexico may vote for 
or against a provision making it more easily amendable here- 
after than it would be should it go into effect in its present 
form. A little examination will show that it is as easily 
amended now as the constitutions of most of the States. The 
principal objection is that it requires a two-thirds vote in each 
house of the legislature to submit amendments for the vote of 
the people. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Harpy], who 
opened the discussion this morning, was vociferous and almost 
violent in his denunciation. I am sorry that he has stepped out 
of the Chamber for a moment, for I wanted to call his atten- 
tion to the much greater difficulty of amending the constitution 
of his own State of Texas. 

Section 50 of the constitution of Texas, of 1869, provided 
that— 

The legislature, whenever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 
necessary 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
correction on that? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will yield to the gentleman, but he can 
not correct me, because I am reading from the official document 
which I now hold in my hand. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The constitution of 1869 was a 
Republican constitution. The constitution we are now living 
under, under which our present laws are made, was made in 
1876 by the Democrats. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The constitution of 1869, like that of 1876, 
was adopted by the people of Texas. I am going to read them 
both. The constitution of 1869 provided that— 


Sec. 50. The legislature, whenever two-thirds of each house shal! 
deem it necessary, May propose amendments to this constitution ; 
which proposed amendments shall be duly published in the public 
prints of this State at least three months before the next general 
election of representatives, for the consideration of the people; and 
it shall be the duty of the several returning officers at the next gen- 
eral election which shall be thus holden, to open a poll for and make 
a return to the secretary of state of the names of all those voting for 
representatives who have voted on such proposed amendments; and 
if thereupon it shall appear that a majority of those voting upon the 
proposed amendments have voted in favor of such proposed amend- 
ments, and two-thirds of each house of the next legislature shall, after 
such election, ratify the same amendments by yeas and nays, they shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as parts of this constitution: Pro- 
vided, that the said proposed amendments shall, at each of the said 
sessions, have been read on three several days in each house 

You will note that it required a two-thirds vote mo each 
house in two different legislatures. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was only seven years afterwards? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is there any presumption that if the people 
of New Mexico do not like their constitution they can do as 
Texas did? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that it 
will take three-fourths of the legislature to authorize the people 
to vote on the constitution of New Mexico. They have got to 
carry a majority of all the votes and a majority of half the 
counties. 


Mr. GRAHAM. If the people want to do it, they can. They 
always find a way. It is for the people of New Mexico to de- 
termine this question and not for us. We have no right to legis- 
late for them. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But when the State of New Mexicc 
has been so apportioned that the voice of the people will not 
be heard upon these things, then it is for us to give them an 





Will the gentleman permit a 
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opportunity to get from under that constitution by some amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Has there been any fraud alleged or shown 
with reference to the adoption of the present constitution in 
New Mexico? If there has not been, then, in the absence of 
fraud, and if a majority of the people of that Territory 
have indorsed the present constitution, what right or what 
power have we to butt in? 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A great deal of fraud has been 
alleged. We did not feel, however, it was necessary to go into 


this, because the number of fraudulent votes alleged were not 
sufiicient to change the result. 

The reason that the people swallowed the constitution was 
their great desire for statehood, and, besides, they were mis- 
led by the statement, constantly asserted in the newspapers 
and by stump orators, that this constitution was easy of amend- 
ment and the people were deceived in that particular. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the people of New Mexico want statehood, 
and offer us a constitution that provides for a republican form 
of government, why should they not have it? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And why should we not say to the 
people of New Mexico: “If you desire to go to the polls when 
you elect your State and county officers and members of the 
legislature and Representative in Congress, and at that time vote 
upon an amendment to your constitution, you may do so.” 
Why should we not allow them to do it, and let them come in, 
regardless of the fact of whether they adopt that amendment 
or reject it? What objection can there be? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I think I should like to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What objection can there be to per- 
mitting the people to vote upon that amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman’s answer—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who is 
entitled to the floor, declines to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will yield to me one-half a 
minute—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. One-half minute. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The statement of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Frioop] fs, I think, entirely confusing. 
to force his views upon the people of New Mexico. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; not at all; the gentleman is 
mistaken about that. We simply propose to submit our views 
to the people, to be adopted or rejected, as they see fit. 

Mr. OLMSTED. 


attempted fraud in the adoption of this constitution; simply 
general statements that that country was corporation-ridden and 
gang-politician controlled. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There was a hearing before the 
Committee on the Territories in the Sixty-first Congress, in 
which there were numerous charges of fraud and a good deal 
of proof to that effect, but I will say that we did not deem it 
necessary or wise to go into that proposition. 

Mr. ANDREWS. ‘There were no charges in the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 

Mr. OLMSTED. There was no evidence submitted of any 
fraud. There were general charges, just as there always are 

Now, I have shown you that the Texas constitution of 1889 
was, upon its face, much more difficult of amendment than this 
constitution of New Mexico; but they had no difficulty at all in 
amending it in 1876. The constitution of 1876, which my friend 
[Mr. Stepnens of Texas] tells me is a Democratie constitution, 
in the very first line of article 17, provides that— 

The legislature at any biennial session, by a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elect of the house— 


Just exactly what you have in the New Mexico constitution. 


Ob, but there were. 


Where is the difference? Why should the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] complain of this constitution of New 
Mexico? In his own State amendments to the constitution can 


be submitted to the people only ence in two years, and then | 


=< upon the votes of two-thirds of the members elected to each 
1ouse, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The difference between that and 
the Republican constitution of 1869—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am talking about the difference between 


the present constitution, the Democratic constitution of Texas, 
and that of New Mexico. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartiert] had something | 


to say along the same line. The constitution of his State pro- 
vides, in article 13, that— 
Any amendment or amendments may be sed in the senate or 


ro 
house of representatives; and if the same chal be agreed to by two 


He proposes 


Mr. Chairman, there was not a scintilla of | 
evidence before the Committee on Territories of any fraud or | 





tified back to, and approved by, the President of the United 
States, and approved and acted on by Congress, or, if 1 ted 
on, to wait until the end of the next regular :s mm. At all 
| events, it bears that construction, d it wo t 

most confusion. I say that to turn down t titution at 
this time will work inexplicable confusion and delay and uncer- 
tainty in the admission of that Territory as a State. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to ea e gent! in’s 
attention to the fact that there can not be any delay, be se 
if this resolution is adopted, or the one introduced by me on the 
first day of the session, the President has to certify that to fl 
governor of New Mexico, and he is to order an 1 fe 
State and otber officers, and the Territory d not | , 
State until after the election of those offi 3. 

The vote upon this amendment takes place on the very day 
that the officers are elected. Whether the people re ( 
adopt it, they come into the Union. It is te be done on the 
that the election of officers tukes place, and they have to 
that election before they can be admitted. ‘The the f 
Then how can the resolution as amended cause ( 

| admission of New Mexico as a State? 

| Mr. OLMSTED. They are to come into the Union in : 
ance with the terms of the enabling act. The constitut 

‘' gmended or without amendment, if voted on i wo 
to be certified up here again to the President and to C 
for approval. If not approved, the people of New Mexico ! 
have a set of State officers without being a State. t 
oceasion for taking any chances of coufusion ‘or de | 
can amend the State constitution after being ad: } 
easily than almost any other State. Por my part [ do not 
that a constitution ought to be easily amended. I do not? Kk 
that a State ought to amend its constifution as e: y Ls 
often as a man may change his shirt. It is not the purpose of a 
State constitution to be a vehicle for State legislation through 

Fine Soames BI eet re ee iikiatiheaedmealiaiedl, ee = 


thirds of the members elected to each of th 3, such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall be entered « 












} their journals, with the 
yeas and nays taken thereon 
and then in due time submitted f he vote of the people. In 
other words, Georgia has precisely tl ime two-thirds pro- 
vision as is found in the New M o con ution 

Now I come to the constitution of Mississippi. My friend 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] talked al the 
constitution of his State in condemning this New Mexico amend- 
ment provision. Here is the constitution of his Si rticle 15, 
section 273: 

Whenever two-thirds of each house of the legislatu ny 
change, alteration, or an lIment 
proposed change, alteration, or amend: ’ I 
a »-t] is vote of each house, res] tively, on e 
sey 

In other words, it is just three times as hard to a1 l 
Mississippi constitution as it is to a i the New M ) 
stitution. It is more easily amendable than t! 
of my own State of Pennsylvania, which requires th: 
amendment be appreved by two successive legislatures b ( 
it can be submitted to the people. 

Those people of New Mexico have sent us up a constitution 
which the President has approved, and to whi there can be 
no serious objection. It is a good constitution. I contend that 
under the present provision for amendment there is no 
culty at all in securing any amendment which the people of 
New Mexico may desire and within a reasonable time. It is trus 
that it requires a two-thirds vote in each house for the 
two years, but at the expiration of that time a majority at any 
regular session may propose amendments. It is far more liberal 
than the provision contained in many States whose constitu 
tions I have read, and more liberal than in at least 30 States of 


+ 


this Union to-day. Why, then, should this constitution not be 
approved? Why should it be sent back to them to amend? 
Why this delay? Why not approve the constitution at on as 


2. 
provided in the resolution as originally offered by the gentle- 


man from Virginia, and let them become a State at once? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. May I k the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like him to explain how 


there can be any delay if the resoluticn reported 


by the com 


| mittee is adopted. How would it delay the admission of New 
Mexico one day? 

Mr. OLMSTED. This resolution, in its amended form, re 
quires the people of New Mexico to vote upen an amend: t 
to their constitution, after which it provides that they sh: iy 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the origina] 
States “in accordance with the terms of the enabling . 
That would require an amendment to the constitution to be cer 
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the medium of amendment. The constitution is the chart by 





which the ship may sail, but it does not lay down all the details | 


for the construction and operation of the ship. It is the instru- 
ment which defines the government and distributes its powers, 
but it is not expected to be a whole code of legislation within 
itself, nor to be amended from year to year. It is not intended 
to be the vehicle of annual or biennial legislaticn. That is left 
for the legislature or for the people, if they adopt the initiative. 

Much has been said during this debate upon the subject of 
‘a republican form of government,” as if the whole matter were 
to be determined by arriving at the proper definition of that 
term. I do not so consider it, 

Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that— 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a | 


republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature can not be convened), against domestic violence. 


That section has no particular reference to new States nor to 
the admission of new States. It applies equally to all of the 


States, no matter when they were admitted. It applies to the | 


original 13 States as well as to the newest State. 
No one has yet been able to give a full, complete, and satis- 


factory definition of the term. One writer has said that, as the | 


13 original States were all taken into the Union without ques- 
tion as to their form of government, it must be presumed that 
when the Constitution referred to a republican form it must 
have had reference to the constitutions of some or all of those 
States. 

Madison defined it briefly as “a representative democracy.” 
There are those who hold that the initiative in lessening, if 
not entirely taking away, the powers and privileges of the 
Representative, affords something less than a representative 
form of government. But I do not think that we need dwell 
upon that proposition. 

The provision for the admission of new States is found in sec- 
tion 3 of the same article of the Federal Constitution, and it 
declares very simply but very definitely that “‘new States may 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” It is within 
the power of Congress to admit a State on sight, without con- 
sideration of its constitution at all, but leaving that to be 
made by the people after statehood has been conferred. We 
do not require that the proposed constitution of an intending 
State shall be submitted to the President and Congress merely 
that we may determine whether or not that constitution pro- 


vides a republican form of government, but also that we may 


determine whether its proposed principles of government are 
such as to commend it for admission into our glorious family 
of States. It would be almost a fraud to submit to Congress 
one constitution or frame of government so satisfactory as to 
secure the passage of the necessary act of admission, and then 
after admission immediately amend it in many important par- 
ticulars, so as to make it an entirely different constitution and 
one under which Congress might not have been willing to admit 
the Territory to statehood at all. Therefore it is desirable 
that a constitution so submitted for the purpose of securing 


statehood shall be somewhat permanent in character and not | 


susceptible of immediate change. Indeed, it is not desirable 
that any State shall change its constitution too often. The 
oftener it is amended, or sought to be amended, the less rever 
ence will be entertained for it by the people. 

The constitution already adopted by New Mexico is a most 
excellent constitution, justly entitled to a certain degree of per- 
manence. It is undoubtedly true that when a State has been 
admitted into the Union it has the same right as that possessed 
by any of the older States to change its constitution with or 
without the consent of Congress, but it is only fair to Congress, 


which admits it as a State, that the constitution submitted to | 


it for the purpose of securing that admission and which has 
been approved by Congress at least shall have a fair trial before 
it is radically changed. 

We require the submission of the constitution to us because 
in the exercise of the power to admit a new State we must ex- 
ercise a very wise discretion. Before we admit a State we ought 
to be convinced of the worthiness of that State and its people 
to be admitted, and one test of such worthiness is the form of 
government under which they propose to live, or, at least, to 
commence their statehood existence. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman submit to a question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Have we any right, any legal right, to go 
into that question any further than to determine whether the 
proposed constitution provides for a republican form of goy- 
erument? 
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Mr. OLMSTED. Why, certainly, we have the right to con- 
sider it in every detail, to inform our judgment as to whether 
that State ought to be admitted. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Have we any right to keep a State out for 
doing that which it would have the power to do after it came 
in—any legal or moral right? 

Mr. OLMSTED. We have a legal right to keep it out. We 
have a right to keep it out for any legal or any moral reason 
or for no legal reason or moral reason. We are under no 
moral or legal obligation to admit any State. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Would Congress have the moral right to 
permit one Territory to come into this Union with Mormon- 
ism as a recognized practice, and the moral right, at the same 





time, to deny another admission on the same ground? 

Mr. OLMSTED. ‘The question of moral right is one thing 
| and the question of the constitutional power—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. But the gentleman mentioned moral rights. 
Mr. OLMSTED (continuing). Is another matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ask the question because the gentleman 
| mentioned the moral right. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think the gentleman himself first men- 
tioned moral rights. Of course Porto Rico, with 10 times the 
population, and Hawaii might claim that they have just as 
good a moral right to be admitted to statehood as either of 
these Territories now applying. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, did he notice 
that there was presented to the House and to the Senate the 
| other day a memorial from the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii insisting upon their right to be admitted as a State 
of the Union? 

Mr. OLMSTED. There was such a petition, and it is the 
great ambition of the people of Porto Rico to be admitted to 
statehood, but we are not bound to admit them. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want to distinguish between the right and 
the power. I concede we have the power to keep any Territory 
| out of the Union, however well qualified it may be for state- 





hood, but have we the moral right when any Territory other- 
wise qualified presents to us a charter or constitution which 
clearly provides for a republican form of government? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think we have a moral right to inform 
ourselyes in any way we please as to the worthiness of the 
people applying to be admitted to statehood, and one of the 
tests would be the form of government under which they pro- 
pose to live, whether republican or otherwise. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does that not imply the right to distinguish 
between applicants and to refuse one and admit another, both 
of which are equally qualified for admission? 

Mr. OLMSTED. We have that absolute right, and nobody 
can deny it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the gentleman think we ought to exer- 
cise it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is a question for us to consider. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We have the right to do a wrong, in other 
; words. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman pardon a suggestion right 
there which is raised by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] as to the difference between the moral right and the 
power? I assume that no one would contend that Congress 
had the moral right to l-ecep the State of Illinois, for instance, 
if it were not now in the Union, out of the Union under present 
conditions, or to have kept the State of Oklahoma out of the 
Union with the population that she has now, only a few years 
| ago, or to keep another part of the continental confines of the 
| United States, the original territory, not including Alaska, ont 
| of the Union when she became sufficiently populated to ordi- 
narily entitle her to admission as a State. We have the power, 
but we have no moral right to do it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. We have the power, and it is not so much a 
question of right, moral or legal, as it is a question of discretion 
and judgment and wisdom whether we shall admit a particu- 
lar State or not. 

Now, I assume that my friend from Illinois [Mr. Granam] 
agrees with me that as this constitution does provide a repub- 
lican form of government and is in every respect a good con- 
stitution we ought to approve it and admit that, State at once. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Providing you at the same time admit every 
other applicant that stands on the same ground. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Would you exclude one because somebody 
else is opposed to another? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would not stand by and see two cases 
exactly alike discriminated between. I would say both or 
none. 
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Mr. OLMSTED. Then you would do two wrongs rather than 
that one should be done? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That would be consistent, at least. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Consistently wrong. Now, I have already 
said I do not think constitutions ought to be too easily amended. 
When a constitution is submitted to us as a basis of admission 
to statehood it ought, at least, to have some little degree of 
permanence, otherwise it might merely “keep the word of 
promise to the ear but break it to the hope.” For two years 
only they must have two-thirds of the legislature, and after 
that a majority can amend with greater ease than almost any 
State in the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My friend from Pennsylvania is 
mistaken about that. In two years they can amend by a ma- 
jority; then for eight years it takes two-thirds. Then at one 
session of the legislature a majority, and then for eight years 
it takes two-thirds, and so on. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, they can do what amending they want 
in two years. There is not any two-thirds after two years. It 
is a majority every time. ° 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have read it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Let me read it to the gentleman: 

Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed 
in either house of the legislature at any regular session thereof, and if 
two-thirds of all members elected to each of the two houses, voting 
separately, shall vote in favor thereof, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be entered on their respective journals with the yeas 
and nays thereon. . 

Then there is a provision that an amendment—— 

Mr. OLMSTED. Go on. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will read further: 


Or any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be pro- 
posed at the first regular session of the legislature held after the expi- 


ration of two years from the time this constitution goes into effect, or | 


at the regular session of the legislature convening each eighth year 
thereafter, and if a majority of all the members elected to each of the 
two houses, voting separately, at said sessions shall vote in favor thereof, 
such proposed amendment or amendments shall be entered in their 
respective journals with the yeas and nays thereon. 

Mr. OLMSTED. A majority. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A majority. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is just exactly what I said. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. An amendment at the end of two years 
and then two-thirds for eight years and then eight years before 
a majority can again amend the constitution. I will say to 
the gentleman that no person from New Mexico who partici- 


pated in making that constitution and who appeared before our | 


committee took the position that he takes. They concede, and 
the Delegate [Mr. ANDREWS] here concedes, that the statement 
I make in reference to it is correct. 

Mr. OLMSTED. At the end of two years the majority can 
change. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
ture. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is enough. 

I propose to vote for the approval of this constitution and the 
admission of New Mexico as a State. So far as Arizona is con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Before the gentleman passes fur- 
ther I would like to ask him a question, because he has dis- 
cussed the constitution more fully, and to me more interestingly, 
than anybody who has spoken upon it. He says any change 
we make would be a disapproval of the constitution of New 
Mexico. In that I agree with him. That was the gentleman's 
statement? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I agree with him in that. Now, 
the constitutional convention of New Mexico fixed an erroneous 


For that one session of the legisla- 


boundary line between New Mexico and the State of Texas, and | 


it was necessary for Congress to change the boundary line as 
fixed by the constitutional convention in accordance with the 
facts and acts of Congress and acts of the Legislature of Texas, 
and this change is made in this resolution. Does the gentleman 
think the change in the boundary line would be a disapproval 
of the constitution of New Mexico? 

Mr. OLMSTED. If Congress changes the boundary line, it 
will not be a disapproval of the constitution. 


ARIZONA, 


I have not so carefully examined the constitution of Arizona, 
but I have examined it sufficiently to see that it is not, in all 
its details, so perfect and so complete a constitution as that 
of New Mexico. But I prefer to accept it, initiative, referendum, 
recall, and all, leaving it to the good judgment of those people 
to dispose of those questions afterwards as they see fit, except 
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so far as relates to the recall of judges. My vote will never 
be cast for the approval of any constitution containing such a 
provision for the recall of judges. I can not say that I favor 
the recall as applied to any oflice, but if the people of Arizona 
want it I am not going to object. I am not going to say that, 
as applied to other offices, it would be obnoxious to a republican 
form of government. But as applied to the judicial office, as 
the Arizona constitution now stands it certainly would be de- 











structive of those principles upon which our Government is 
founded, and would weaken and impair that great bulwark 
upon which all our liberties depend—a courageous, free, and 


independent judiciary. 

The provision is that at any time after he shall have been six 
months in office 25 per cent of the voters may file a petition for 
the recall of a judge. He is allowed the poor privilege of re- 
signing within five days, in which event an election is held to 
determine who shall fill the vacancy. If he shall not resign, 
the election is held anyway. His name is placed upon the bal- 
lot with that of the candidate, or candidates, to run against 
him, and whoever is elected gets the office. The petitioners 
may print upen the ballot 200 words showing the reasons for 
his recall, and the only defense which the judge is permitted 
to make against this humiliation and disgrace—the only hearing 
allowed him—is found in the contemptible provision that he 
| may within the limits of 200 words give his reasons why the 
judicial ermine shall not be snatched from his shoulders. 

The fathers of our country, the founders of our Govern- 
ment, provided with great care for the means of impeachment of 
public Federal officials, including the judiciary. and most or 


all of the States have similar provisions. They involve the 
making of specific charges and a trial in which the accused 


may meet his accusers face to face, produce his witnesses, and 
make his defense. Such a provision is found in the Arizona 
constitution, but this power of recall is an added feature. It 
| denies to the judge the privilege allowed to the lowest and 
meanest criminal, who has a hearing and a fair trial before 
he is condemned. Here his defense is limited to 200 printed 
words. 

I have known a most learned, upright, and just judge at one 
term of license court to incur the enmity of the liquor men 
because he did not grant all the licenses they desired, and at the 
same time the opposition of the Prohibitionists, because he did 
not refuse all license applications, Both sides would readily 
have signed for his reeall. I have known a judge whose recall 
would have been almost certain because he signed and addressed 
to the board of pardons a letter recommending the commutation 
| of a death sentence to imprisonment for life. 
| We have been told during this debate of a mayor who was 
recalled, the real reason being that he had refused to permit a 
| prize fight to take place. If out in that country the corporations 
and gang politicians are so all-powerful, as we are told, it would 
be absolutely unsafe for a judge to render a decision contrary 
to their interests. He would be subject to the humiliation of a 
petition for-recall and plunged into a campaign for reelection, 
unless he should resign within five days. 

Think of it! He is humiliated and disgraced, and subjected to 
impeachment practically. Is he given the right to appear with 
his witnesses? No. Is he given the right to face the witnesses 
of his accusers? No. Is he given a hearing? No. He is given 
only the privilege of stating in 200 printed words on the ballot 
his “ justification of his course in office.” He is not allowed the 
privilege that would be given to the lowest and vilest criminal 
in the land. 
|, My vote shall never be cast in favor of a proposition to set the 
| judicial boat afloat upon the sea of politics or to permit that 
| judge after six months in office may be put in a position wh 
| he must either resign or be plunged again into the political 
vortex to secure a reelection. This country is. and ever has been, 
blessed with judges not only learned and capable, but also pure 
and incorruptible and with absolute courage and independence 
| to decide according to their honest convictions. 

Mr. Chairman, from the day when the first judge of Israel 
received from the Ruler of the Universe the command: “ Thou 
shalt not respect the person of the poor nor honor the person 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neigh- 
bor” down to the present moment of time there has not been 
nor can there ever be any office within the power of man to 
confer upon man holding more of human interest than the office 
of judge. It represents the wisdom, the beneficence, the protec- 
tion, the dignity, the awful majesty and the vast power of the 
law. It touches, or may touch, us in almost every relation of 
life—in our rights, our properties, our liberties, our reputations, 
or even our lives. Clothed as it is with such vast and varied 
responsibilities, duties, and powers, the requisite qualification 
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for this high office include great legal learning, wide legal ex- 
perience, quick and keen legal perception, a high order of execu- 
tive ability, umwearying patience, unceasing industry, a warm 
and gentle heart, yet cold and stern impartiality, rigid honesty, 
great strength of character, and, above all, an overpowering de- 
termination to do equal and exact justice between man and 
man, without fear, favor, or hope of reward. Inscribed upon 
the corporate seal of the State Bar Association of the great 
Commonwealth from which I come is the motto, “ Justice is the 
great interest of mankind on earth,” and such should be the 
actuating, moving, guiding sentiment inscribed upon the heart 
and conscience of every judge. 

Blackstone tells us that the “lucubrations of 20 years” are 
hardly sufficient to qualify a man for that great office. When 
we have found a man with all these qualifications, he may, 
after six months in office, if he render an unpopular decision, 
be recalled, disgraced, impeached, having been allowed the 
defense of 200 printed words in justification of his course in 
office. How could a man fit for the position be found to accept 
it under such conditions? 

As defined by Socrates, the attributes of judgeship are “to 
hear courteously, answer wisely, consider soberly, decide im- 
partially.” Happily, we have in this country judges in whom 
those attributes are exemplified in the highest degree. We have 
all seen many instances where courageous judges have rendered 
just decrees in the face of great popular opposition. We have | 
seen the judges of the supreme court of Kentucky render an 
opinion commanding a new trial in that most sensational case 
wherein a Member of this present Congress was a party, and 
when those judges knew that the State was worked up to a 
white heat about the matter and that their decision would 
render them, temporarily, at least, exceedingly unpopular. We 
have all seen within the past few days nine justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States unite in a decree rending, 
tearing apart, and dissolving one of the greatest and most 
powerful corporations the world has ever known. 

No judge shall ever by my vote be placed in a position where, 
in order to save himself from humiliation and disgrace, he 
must trim his sail to every political or popular breeze that 
blows, or consider the wishes of corporate managers or politi- 
eal bosses, or in refering his decision take into consideration 
the probable effect upon his own position. 

When the Arizona constitution is amended in that one par- 
ticular I shall vote for its approval. But let us leave each judge 
in a position where, without injury or embarrassment to him- | 


. self, he may render equal and exact justice according to his | 


understanding, and with the firm step of conscious strength go | 
forward, unmoved by public clamor, without reference to any 
possible effect upon his own reputation or popularity, absolutely 
free to 

Poise the cause in justice’s equal scale, 

Whose beam stands sure. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. DuPRE]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I desire to 
thank the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop], who controls 
the time of the majority, for allowing me, with the fine courtesy 
that belongs to him as a son of the Old Dominion, an opportu- 
nity to participate in this discussion. In the second place, I 
desire to assure the committee that I shall not inject the Amer- 
ican farmer into this debate. I have no doubt that he, in com- 
mon with every good citizen, is intensely interested in the 
proper disposition of the pending resolution, and I am quite 
sure that there are eloquent and ingenious statesmen on both 
sides of this Chamber who, given the opportunity, would and 
could prove conclusively that his whole future welfare is de 
pendent on the passage or defeat of this measure. I shall elimi- 
nate the farmer, however, from no feeling of hostility or 
indifference, but, on the contrary, from a feeling of friendship 
for and sympathy with him; for I believe that since the 4th 
of April last he has been worked “ overtime” in this House and 
that he is entitled to a rest—if not a rest, at least an oppor- 
tunity to pursue his avocation undisturbed by the “ applause,” 
the “loud applause,” and the “loud and prolonged applause” 
that have greeted every allusion to him on this floor. If he lives 
in far-away Dakota, where the snow is beginning to melt— 
it was falling yesterday in Wyoming—give him a chance to sow 
his fields. If by good fortune he lives in Louisiana, where he 
can raise four crops a year, give him a chance to reap his har- 
vest and to plant another crop. [Appilause.] 

Certainly the farmer can not justly complain that he has 
been neglected or overlooked in this extra session, for the 
RecorP teems with praises of him; of his patriotism; of his 
industry; his energy; his pluck; his progressiveness; with ex- 
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ultant joy at his prosperity, and tearful lamentation at his 
adversity. Always he has held the center of the stage, with 
light of every hue known to the spectrum playing artistically 
ano effectively on his sturdy form and noble brow. 

The majority and the minority are equally his friends. 
Leaders and followers, veterans and recruits, standpatters ani 
insurgents, gentlemen from every section, of every style 
oratory, of every degree of personal pulchritude, and of ever) 
sartorial taste, have testified to their affection for him and 
their tender solicitude for his welfare. The gentleman fro: 
Birmingham [Mr. UNDERWoopD] loves him no less than the x 
tleman from that lesser Birmingham, Pittsburg [Mr. Darzer: 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], though he wou 
sell him his lumber at the highest possible price, thinks 
much of him as does my silver-tongued and silver-haired frie: 
from the Cotton Belt, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin}. 
That king of globe trotters, with the inevitable diary in hand, tlic 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hix}, is no more his frien! 
than is the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], who pr: 
fers the beauties of the Tombigbee to the castled banks of t! 
Rhine. [Laughter and applause.] It would be as hard to deci: 
who has the farmer’s interests most at heart—whether the Sage 
Danville [Mr. Cannon] or the Giant from Marion [Mr. JAMgs |] 
as it was to decide the memorable debate at the Press Club tlic 
other night on the relative merits and demerits of hirsute orna 
mentation. The Apostle of Precedents, the gentleman fro 
Maine [Mr. Hrynps], in his philosophic tribute to “The Ma 
with the Hoe,” was not less solicitous than the poet-statesm 
from California [Mr. Kent], who made “Dunc” McKini: 
famous by defeating him. The gentleman from Washingto 
[Mr. La ForietrTe], who lives so near Saskatchewan that ) 
can see the frolicsome sheep play hide and seek across tl: 
Canadian border, has no advantage in his love for the farmer 
over the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries], who, from hi 
Beaumont home, can hear the turbulent roar of the Mexic Sea. 
By such as these has the farmer been glorified within the past 
month, and by a host of others, including the distinguished 
leader of the minority, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
whose quondam incisiveness and blithe spontaneity and “ near ” 
omniscience are not so conspicuous now as in the good old days 
when his desk was connected with the Speaker’s chair by a 
wireless apparatus and he could always send or receive the 
danger signal—S. O. 8. [Laughter.] 

No, the farmer has not been forgotten. Rather let us pray 
that, under such a shower of oratorical affection, he will not 
grow cynical and begin to wonder if we are all sincere. Let us 
hope that the farmer’s daughter, now a student at Vassar or 
Smith or Newcomb, as a result of and because of Republican 
legislation, may not suggest to her fond parent the familiar 
Shakespearean line, “ Methinks the lady doth pretest too much.” 

Let us trust that the same farmer’s son, driven from the 
ancestral farm as a result of and because of the same Repubii- 
ean legislation, and now a refugee in some great urban center 
of wickedness and depravity, may not quote to his revered sire 
the immortal words of Chimmie Fadden, with apologies to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Townsenp], “ Dad, T t’ink 
de ’hole bunch is stringin’ yer.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, having thus far strictly adhered to my promise 
not to embroil the American farmer in this discussion, I ad- 
dress myself to the pending measure. It undertakes to admii 
two worthy postulants to membership in our sisterhood of 
States. They have served a long and strenuous novitiate. More 
than once have they asked to take their final vows. Always 
objection has come; oftenest when the future seemed serenest. 
I fear, Mr. Chairman, that they have ‘largely been the footba!! 
of politics, but at last both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties have risen to a loftier appreciation of duty and, discarding 
all political advantage, have by their last platforms bound their 
followers to immediate admission into the Union of Arizona aud 
New Mexico. The Democratic platform of 1908 says: 

The national Democratic Party has for the last 16 years labored for 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as separate States of tie 
Union, and reeognizing that each possesses every qualification success- 
fully to maintain separate State governments, we favor the immediate 


admission of the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona as separate 
States of the Union. 


The Republican platform of 1908 reads as follows: 

We favor the immediate admission of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona as separate States in the Union. 

The Democratic platform is the more consistent, as since 1892, 
and every four years thereafter, it has been favoring the imme- 
diate and separate admission of these Territories as States, the 
platform of 1892 declaring as follows: 


We approve the action of the present House of Representatives in 
passing bills for the admission into the Union as States of the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona. 
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For a while the Republican Party sought to force their admis- 
sion as one State. Its then leader, President Roosevelt, in his 
message of December, 1905, to the Fifty-ninth Congress urged 
that— 

New Mexico and Arizona be admitted as one State. There is no 
obligation upon us to treat territorial subdivisions, which are matters of 
convenience only, as binding us on the question of admission to state- 
hood, 

But when legislation in accordance with his recommendation 
was enacted, the Territories refused to enter as Siamese twins, 
a proposition to that effect having been rejected by a vote of 
the people. The same Chief Executive in 1908, in accordance 
with his party’s platform and in view of the express will of the 
people of the Territories, then made this recommendation to 
the Sixtieth Congress: 

I advocate the immediate admission of New Mexico and Arizona as 
States. This should be done at the present session of Congress. The 
people of the two Territories have made it evident by their votes that 
they will not come in as one State. The only alternative is to admit 
them as two, and I trust that this will be done without delay. 

In his message to the first regular session of the Sixty-first 
Congress, President Taft in December, 1909, used the following 
language: 

The successful Party in the last election in its national platform de- 
clared in favor of the admission as separate States of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and I recommend that legislation appropriate to this end be 
adopted. 

But he added the following: 


I urge, however, that care be exercised in the preparation of the legis- 
lation affecting each Territory to secure deliberation in the selection of 

rsons as members of the convention to draft a constitution for the 
ncoming State, and I earnestly advise that such constitution after adop- 
tion by the convention shall be submitted to the people of the Territory 
for their approval at an election in which the sole issue shall be the 
merits of the proposed constitution, and if the constitution is defeated 
by popular vote means shall be provided in the enabling act for a new 
convention and the drafting of a new constitution. 

Thereaiter a bill was passed on June 20, 1910, carrying his 
views into effect, the said bill being in truth “an enabling act,” 
wherein the admission of the States separately was made de- 
pendent on their framing constitutions which conformed to the 
restrictions of the enabling act, and must be ratified by popular 
vote and thereafter receive the approval of the President and 
Congress. The exact provision of the law in so far as action 
by Congress and the President is required reads as follows: 

If Congress and the President approve said constitution and the said 
separate provisions thereof, or if the President approves the same and 
Congress fails to eepeeere the same during the next regular session 
thereof, then and in that event the President shall certify said facts to 
the governor, who shall within 30 days after the receipt of said notifi- 
cation from the President of the United States issue his proclamation 
for the election of the State and county officers, the members of the 
State legislature, and Representatives in Congress, and all other officers 
provi for in said constitution, all as hereinafter provided, etc. 

The provision is exactly the same for both Territories. 

The constitutions were duly framed and ratified by the people, 
and the President, on February 24, 1911, advised Congress that 
he had approved the constitution of New Mexico. A resolution 
giving the approval of Congress passed this House at its last 
session, but failed in the Senate. No message emanated from 
the President with regard to Arizona and no resolution of ap- 
proval was submitted to either House of Congress in so far as I 
know; the explanation being that the necessary certificate from 
the governor, chief justice, and secretary of state was not re- 
ceived in time, or, if received, was not in due form. It is gen- 
erally understood, however, that the President will not give his 
approval to the constitution of Arizona, as one of its provisions 
is repugnant to him. 

The present resolution undertakes to give the formal approval 
of Congress to the admission of both States, substantially under 
the constitutions framed and ratified by their electorate. It 
comes from the Committee on the Territories, reported by substi- 
tute, which provides that the people of Arizona and New Mexico 
shall vote on certain additional propositions the effect of which 
will be to give them an opportunity to reiterate or repudiate 
certain clauses in their proposed constitutions. 

I shall not discuss the amendments proposed in the substitute 
resolution, as they are immaterial from my viewpoint of this ques- 
tion. The naked proposition, as I see it, is, Shall we, or shall we 
not, admit Arizona and New Mexico into the Union? Both parties 
favor such action. The people of the Territories are clamoring, 
even pleading, for it. That they are satisfied with their organic 
laws is shown by the fact that the constitution of New Mexico 
was ratified by a vote of 31,742 to 13,999, a majority of 17,743 
votes; that of Arizona was approved by a vote of 12,186 to 
3,822, a majority of 8,364. The size and extent of the Terri- 
tories, the number of their inhabitants, the character of the 
people and their fitness for statehood all measure up to the cri- 
terion heretofore established for the admission of other Terri- 
tories to statehood. 
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Indeed, all such preliminary questions are coneluded, are put 
beyond the pale of present discussion by the passage of the en- 
abling act in June last, which recognized the fitness of these 
States for admission. The only test now to be applied is that 
requirement to be found in section 4 of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which reads as follows: 

The United States shall guarantee 
republican form of government. 

I have read with care the constitutions of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and in my judgment they, when put into operation, will 
ordain within the borders of those future States a republican 
form of government, no matter whether the suggested amend- 
ments to these constitutions are adopted or rejected. 

In so far as that of New Mexico is concerned, a former Ohio 
judge, a former Solicitor General of the United States, and an 
ex-judge of the United States circuit court, whose high profes 
sional attainments men without regard to party gladly receog- 





to every State in this Union a 


nize—William Howard Taft—is of opinion, as shown by his 
executive approval of February last, that under its constitution 
a republican form of government will be guaranteed to its 
people. As far as the constitution of Arizona is concerned, no 


man can doubt that it, too, guarantees a republican form of 
government, who reads the illuminating argument of the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], delivered in the 
Senate of the United States on the 17th of Inst April. He es- 
tablishes the proposition by an historical analysis” of Article 
IV of the Constitution of the United States, by a philosophic 
review of the origin and development of republican government 
in this country, and by numerous and convincing references to 
judicial decisions by the courts of a number of States as well as 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. As I read his 
speech, I was glad to think of him as a typical American, born 
in the State of Mississippi, educated in the State of Virginia at 
the great university immortalized by the names of Washington 
and Lee, and now representing the State of Oregon in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, where he stands for the best thought 
and highest ideals of the Great Northwest. 

While time does not permit me to dissect them or refer to 
them in extenso on this occasion, as I said before, I think that 
both constitutions are constitutional. I am, however, free to 
say that neither meets my ideal of a State constitution. There 
are from my standpoint grave imperfections in both. 

For that matter, so are there in the constitution of my own 
State of Louisiana, which I have sworn to protect and uphold. 
That of New Mexico is too hidebound, too inelastic. It reeks 
with cunningly devised schemes to prevent amendment or 
change. Its provisions with regard to corporate control are 
transparently nugatory, palpably in the interest of corporations, 
in spite of the ingenious explanations of these provisions given 
at the committee hearing by their author, Judge Fall. As one 
reads the constitution it is easy to see how a Delegate from 
New Mexico, in the Forty-third and Forty-fourth Congresses, 
could with ease develop into a Republican Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. The spirit of the constitution is, in a word, reactionary, 
out of touch with present-day ideas, and out of line with the en- 
lightened thought of the best men in all parties and in no party. 

The constitution of Arizona is too radical. It contains many 
provisions with which I am not in sympathy, but in spite of its 
circumstantiality of details, its crudities, its excesses, and its 
shortcomings, it errs in the right direction. If I had to cast 
my lot in either one of these new States, and had to live 
under either of these projected constitutions, I for one would 
prefer to intrust my life, liberty, and happiness to the organic 
law of Arizona rather than to that of New Mexico, and I make 
so bold as to say that a better and more American civilization 
will develop more quickly in Arizona than in New Mexico, 
unless the people of the latter State soon cast off the shackles 
which they, in their almost pathetic eagerness to enter this 
Union, have suffered to be imposed on them. 

Among other provisions occurring in the Arizona constitution 
is one recognizing and making operative the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall. I take occasion to say that I do not favor 
any one of those provisions, and I do not believe that they 
really make for the best interests of any State or of our coun- 
try as a whole. I see no need of the initiative. There is no 
law that the people, if a majority of them really want it, can 
not secure through the present ordinary channels of legisla- 
tion. Certainly their Representatives are not slow in suggest- 
ing or initiating laws for them. Inthe Sixty-first Congress 
some 45,000 bills were introduced in the two Houses, one bill 
for each 2,000 of our people. In this extra session, barely a 
month old, more than 12,000 bills have been dropped in the 
respective hoppers. They are bills of every character and de- 
scription and represent every imaginable theory of legislative 
relief, including the abolition of the United States Senate. 
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If the people want any of these bills passed, will it be ques- 
tioned that their passage can be accomplished without resort 
to the initiative? Just here, I may say that I for one agree 
with the Attorney General in the view expressed by him in 
his recent Princeton speech, that what the people want is not 
more laws but more efficient enforcement of existing laws. 
The situation calls more for men than for measures. [Ap- 
plause.] But because I do not happen to believe in the initia- 
tive is no reason why I should call it unrepublican, when it has 
never been so held by any court, though it exists in Oregon, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, and other States. 

In the same way I see no need for the referendum. As the 
people can now compel their Representatives to adopt such 
legisiation as they desire, so can they compel them to repeal 
or modify existing laws when they find them unjust or unsatis- 
factory. Is there a better evidence of this reserve power in 
the hands of the people than that public opinion forced a Re- 
publican President to call an extra session in 1909 to revise the 
tariff, and that when the law enacted at that session was prac- 
tically subjected to a referendum in November, 1910, the people 
refused to validate the action of their faithless Representatives 
and repudiated the Payne-Aldrich law in unmistakable tones. 
[Applause on the Democratic side] Less than six months 
thereafter we find the Representatives of the people, through 
the Democratic majority, responding to the views expressed at 
the recent referendum and taking steps to initiate and enact 
legislation in accordance therewith. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.}] I say that there is no real need to incorporate 
the referendum in a State constitution, and yet I am sure that 
such a clause does not conflict with a republican form of gov- 
ernment within the meaning of the constitutional guaranty. 

If the people of Arizona want it in their organic law, I for 
one, say, let them have it. Let them try it, and if experience 
demonstrates its unwisdom, they, unlike New Mexico, have left 
themselves foot-loose and can eliminate it. 

I do not favor, because I see no necessity therefor, the inser- 
tion of an express recall provision in our scheme of Government. 
It is there already—an unwritten law, if you please—but one 
that the people have an unpleasant way of invoking. 

For instance, when I came to this House in December last 
there were approximately 219 Republican Members. To-day 
the Republicans have dwindled to 160—some 59 of these patri- 
otic gentlemen having been “recalled” by unappreciative con- 
stituencies. Is there a more perfect proof of the actual, if 
latent, existence of the power of recall under our Government 
than the spectacle of the picturesque gentleman from Illinois, 
who for eight years occupied the Speaker’s rostrum until the 
4th of March last, now recalled from that high elevation to a 
modest seat in the Fifth Row Back? [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And so I say that the underlying idea of the 
recall and its practical operation are actualities with us to-day. 
But I would not favor its crystallization in any statute or any 
extension of it by express law. As a rule, terms of office are 
short—distressingly so for the occupants of seats in this House— 
and the people can easily await the expiration of these terms 
“to turn the rascals out” without suffering serious damage to 
themselves or to our institutions. A provision that puts the 
officeholder at the weekly, monthly, semiannual, or annual 
mercy of a people’s recall can not, in my conception of things, 
make for the stability of our Government nor for the courage 
or greater honesty of those charged with the enactment or en- 
forcement of the law. 

But, after all, it is the people who make the law, who create 
the office, who define its term, who choose its incumbeat. 
Why, then, from a legal standpoint, can not they elect the official 
subject to such limitation as to his tenure as they may have 
previously imposed? Why can net they say, “We will give 
you a two-year tenure of office, but if you do not measure up 
to its responsibilities and do not satisfactorjly discharge its 
duties, we reserve the right to turn you out even before the 
expiration of your term—whenever a majority so decides”? Is 
there anything antagonistic to a republican form of government 
in such a reservation of power in the people? If there is, I can 
not see wherein it lies. 

But it is objected that the recall provision in the Arizona 
constitution will extend even to the judiciary. So it will, but 
what of it from the angle of whether there is to be a republican 
form of government im Arizona under its proposed constitu- 
tion? Is there any difference between the judiciary and the 
other officers of the Government in the last analysis? Are not 
judges themselves subject to the supreme control of the 
who instituted this Government and who ordained a judiciary 
to dispense justice therein? Can not the preper authority make 
the judiciary elective or appointive, extend or reduce their juris- 
diction, increase or diminish the emoluments of their offices, 
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and exercise other attributes of creatorship? Why, from the 
constitutional standpoint, is it permissible to make a governor 
of Arizona subject to recall but illegal to make the same a 
to a judge? 

I am a humble follower of the law. For 15 years I haye 
practiced the profession, with the usual average of success ay) 
failure. When the day comes—may it be remote—and tho 
people of my district, with the ingratitude with which repub|ics 
have been accused, retire me from their service, I expect to 1 
sume its practice. I love the ideals of the profession; I honor 
its great names, whether of tue past or of the present; I revere 
its noble exponents on and off the bench, but I never have bee, 
one to believe that any “divinity doth hedge” a judge. [Ap.- 
plause on the Democratic side.] There are good and learned 
judges as there are good and worthy lawmakers. The per 
centage of good over bad, I am proud to say, is overwhelmine]ly 
predominant; but there have been, are, and will be corrup; 
judges as well as legislators and the one should be made ty 
feel as well as the other the scorn and contempt of his ass 
ates and the damning judgment of his fellow citizens. 

In my own State of Louisiana the entire judiciary is elective 
for varying terms of 4, 8, and 12 years. They are subject to 
impeachment and removal in differing modes: Judges of the 
supreme court by trial before the senate on charges preferre| 
by the house; judges of the court of appeals and of the distri: 
court, among other ways, by a suit of the attorney general or 
a district attorney, on written request or information of 25 
taxpayers of the circuit or district over which the judge pre- 
sides, subject to appeal to the supreme court. For any reason- 
able cause, whether sufficient or not for impeachment, the goy- 
ernor is required to remove any judge on the address of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each house of the general 
assembly. Louisiana is not, and never has been regarded as 
radical in its ideas or laws, yet these are the provisions in its 
organic law for the recall of unworthy judges. 

I have no doubt that other States contain similar or more 
advanced provisions along these lines. The members of the pro 
fession themselves are constantly invoking the substantial idea 
of the recall as to judges when in their bar associations they 
protest against the renomination or reelection of a judge who 
has proven false to his trust. In the light of such provisions 
as I have quoted, and of such instances as I have cited, ought 
you or I or the Chief Executive deny statehood to Arizona be- 
cause that State goes a step further and puts the power of recal! 
of judges in the hands of the people and permits them to effect 
such recall before the term of the judge has expired? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in my appreciation of the 
value—indeed, necessity—of an independent and fearless judi- 
ciary. I know how much the permanency of our institutions 
owes to the great jurists of the past. I know how dependent, 
especially in this time of upheaval and unrest, our future is on 
the inculcation of a spirit of respect for law and order and of 
unquestioning obedience by the people to the decisions of the 
courts. But I know, too, that coequal in importance with this 
principle, indeed paramount to it, is the duty of upholding the 
right of self-government, the right of a community to make 
rules for its guidance as long as these rules do not conflict 
with superior authority. [{Applause.] I would not by my vote 
insert the right of recall of a judge in the constitution of 
Louisiana; but believing, as I do, that the Constitution of the 
United States does not prohibit a Territory desiring to become 
a State from incorporating such a provision in its organic law, 
I will not by my vote prevent the admission to statehood of 
a Territory that desires such a provision in its constitution. 
I will not by my vote nullify, because of my personal ideas and 
convictions, the expressed will of more than two-thirds of those 
who voted to ratify a constitution containing such a provi- 
sion. I shall support the committee’s amendments, because 
they may more effeciively secure the passage of this measure, 
but with or without them I am ready to vote for the immediate 
admission of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico into 
this Union of States. [Loud applanse.] 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming {Mr. MonvExr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the debate on this question 
has been going on for a week. The mercury has climbed to 
nearly 100 in the shade. About everything that can possibly 
be said on the subject has been said; many eloquent speeches 
have been made; and under these circumstances, late Saturday 
afternoon, it is somewhat of an embarrassment to attempt to 
discuss the matter even briefly. Had it not been for some things 
which have been brought out during the debate, I should not 
have entered into the discussion at this time. 

On the 24th of last February the President of the United 
States communicated with Congress in the form of a message, 
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in which he transmitted the proposed constitution of the State 
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The constitutions of Iowa and Georgia require fer the ratifica- 


of New Mexico and informed us that he had approved the same. tion of a constitutional amendment the affirmative vote of a 


On the first day of March following, this House, without divi- 
sion or dissenting vote, approved that constitution. 
time the proposed constitution of the State of Arizona had not 
reached the Capitol, but it arrived here later, and at the begin- 
ning of this session the Committee on Territories very properly 
took up the consideration of the question of the approval of the 
proposed constitutions of these two States. 

The result of their labors is before us in the resolution now 
under consideration, in which it is proposed to admit both 
Territories, but submit to the people of each for their considera- 
tion at the time of their first State elections certain proposed 
emendments to their respective constitutions. The amendment 
which the people of New Mexico are required to vote upon re- 
lates to that portion of their constitution which provides for 
amendments to that instrument. The proposition presented to 
the people of Arizona is an opportunity to eliminate from their 
constitution, if they see fit to do so, the provision for the recall 
of judges. Both these propositions are in the nature of refer- 
endums, and both Territories are to be admitted as States with- 
out regard to how their people vote on the propositions pre- 
sented. 

The objection to the constitution of New Mexico, as stated by 
the majority of the committee, is that its provisions for amend- 
ment are such as to make amendment difficult, and all sorts of 
sinister and unworthy motives are attributed to those who are 
responsible for that provision. In this condition of affairs it 
is pertinent to inquire what has occurred since the ist of 
Mareh last which has so radically altered the view of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle touching the proposed 
constitution of New Mexico. At that time, from anything I 
have heard to the contrary, that constitution was held to be a 
nost excellent instrument, one under which that new Common- 
wealth could very properly be admitted into the Union. What 
has come over the spirit of the dreams of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber? 

Sinee that time there has been some criticism of a certain 
provision in the constitution of Arizona, and I am of the opin- 
ion, as I believe many others are, that if it were not for the 
criticisms that have been made of the provisions of the Arizona 
constitution touching the recall of judges we never would have 
heard the philippies hurled from the other side of the aisie 
against the proposed constitution of New Mexico. But Arizona's 
constitution has been criticized in ene particular, and having 
been attacked it became necessary for the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle to present a New Mexico Roland for the 
Arizona Oliver, and so for a week we have heard the Chamber 
reverberate with most fervid denunciations of this awful instru- 
ment, this reactionary constitution of New Mexico, which on 
the ist day of March last, according to the vote of the House, 
was an altogether lovely and proper instrument. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber are much dis- 
turbed in regard to this constitution, as to many of its provi- 
sions. I have not the time to go over those provisions. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O-_msrep], 
who preceded me, referred to some of them at length; but hav- 
ing read that constitution with considerable care, it strikes me 
as being one of the best under which a State has ever proposed 
to become of the sisterhood of States. 

Gentlemen on the other side are particularly disturbed with 
regard to the provision of the constitution relative to amend- 
ment—that is, the provision with regard to amendments to 
most of the provisions of the constitution. What are those 
provisions? First, that the legislature shall by two-thirds vote 
propose amendments. I think 22 of the States of the Union 
have a similar provision, and some 6 or 7 States of the Union 
require three-fifths, so that more than a majority of the States 
of the Unien have practically this same provision with regard 
to the initiation of constitutional amendments. When it comes 
to the ratification of a constitutional amendment the constitu- 
tion provides that it shall be by an affirmative majority of the 
votes cast on the amendment, providing that majority is not 
less than 40 per cent of all the votes cast, and in half of the 
counties, and this is the provision that the gentlemen on the 
other side are purticularly disturbed over, forgetful that about 
a third of the States of the Union have provisions with regard 
to the ratification of constitutional amendments which render 
such ratification much more difficult than this provision of the 
New Mexico constitution. I think there are some eight or nine 
States which require a majority of all of the votes east at an 
election for the ratification of a constitutional amendment. 


whereas the constitution of New Mexico requires only 
40 per cent of all the votes cast. ? 


2 


| majority of those qualified to vote for members of the general 


At that | assembly, which, I assume, means an aflirmative vete ef a ma- 


jority of all those registered. No one ean deny that these 
provisions of the constitutions of States of the Union render the 
amendment of their constitutions much more difficult than the 
provision of the constitution of New Mexice referred te renders 
that constitution, and yet against this provision the gentlemen 
on the other side have thundered, with more elequence than 
logic, for a week. 

It seems to me it is highly important that the States shall hav« 
such constitutional provisions that the fundamental laws ca 
not be amended by a minority vote. The gentleman from Colo 
rado [Mr. Martin] opened the debate on this resolution, and | 
am reminded of the fact that in his State, under a prevision by 


which a constitutional amendment may be adopted by a ma 
jority of the votes cast on the question, an impertant consti 
tutional amendment was adopted several yeurs age by an 
affirmative vote of less than 7 per cent ef the eleeters of th 


State, 

The resolution before us which the Democratic majerity ask 
us to support proposes to call upon the people of New Mexico 
to vote on the question as to whether they shall modify thei! 
constitutional provision with regard to general amendments, 
that an amendment may be proposed by a bare majority of the 
legislature and ratified by a bare majority ef those whe voice on 
the question. Those who have given any attention te that sort 
of thing know that in the presence of a noisy, elamorous, and 
insistent demand, even though it be backed by an infinitesimal 
minority of the people, a legislature may finally be worn out 
and working along the line of least resistance prevailed upon to 
present an amendment for the ratification ef the people which 
a majority of the members do not approve. We alse know that 
it has frequently occurred that amendments thus presented have 
been adopted, as in the case of the amendment I have referred 
to in Colorado, by a small minority of the people. Of course, it 
can be argued that if the proposed amendment is really seriously 
objectionable the people will take the trouble te vete against it, 
but this does not necessarily follow. The indifference that often 
characterizes a vote on a constitutional amendment is quite as 
likely to arise from the fact that the evils that may lurk in the 
amendment are not appreciated as from the fact that the 
amendment is considered innocuous. Certainly there is no crying 
need for an amendment to the fundamental law of any State 
the necessity for which is not realized by a majority of those 
who vote at an election. 

Personally I am inclined to favor the Iewa and Georgia 
provisions, which require that a majority of all those qualified 
to vote shall give their assent to a constitutional amendment 
before it shall become part of the organic law. This is but a 
logical application of the rule of majorities, and those who in 
sist upon what they are pleased to call more liberal provisions 
with regard to amendments are clamoring not for the rights 
of the people but for the opportunity of active and possibly 
ill-advised minorities to write their views imte the erganic 
law. 

tut if the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle were con 
sistent in their demand for the liberalization of the amendment 
provisions it would be an entirely different matter, but consist 
ency, which is a jewel, shineth not in this report or in the r 
tion now before us. There are objectionable features in the 
stitution of New Mexico touching the amendment ef four of the 
articles of the constitution, and this same majority which 
fearful that the people of New Mexico shall not have a right by a 
minority vote to repeal the bill of rights still leaves the matte 
of amendment of these articles in such form that if the peonle of 
New Mexico want to grant the franchise to women, the bette: 
half of mankind, if they want to do away with the teaching « 
alien language in all the schools of the Commonwealth, they 
must have the vote of three-fourths of the legisintnre, thre« 
fourths of the voters, and two-thirds of the electors in every 
county of the State. And that is the sort of censistency we 
find in the proposition before us. 

If the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle are honest 
and sincere in their demand that constitutions shall be ensi! 
amended, why do they not demand an amendment so that t) 
franchise may be granted to women; that the tenchi 
Spanish in the schools may some day be dispensed with, and 
thus a dual civilization and language pass away. wil 
compliance, with requirements which are practically probib- 
itory? 

Article 7, section 1, of the constitution of New Mexico relates 
to the qualification of electors; section 3 relates te the rights 
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of citizenship; and section 10 of article 12 provides that the 
children of Spanish descent shall be granted equal privileges in 
the schools with other children and that separate schools shall 
not be established for them. For reasons which seemed good 
to them the people of New Mexico provided that, so far as these 
articles were concerned, the constitutional provision relative to 
amendments should be practically prohibitive. 

And gentlemen on the other side, clamorous in their demand 
that the people of New Mexico shall have the right to amend 
their fundamental law, leave the provisions of amendment of 
these sections just as written by the people of New Mexico. 
Ah, more than that! The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] the other day, when I called his attention to the matter, 
said, “ Well, we did not change that.” 

Well, that would not have been a very good answer if it had 
been entirely accurate, but unfortunately it was not entirely 
accurate. Section 8 of article 12 of the constitution provides 
for the training ef teachers in Spanish in order that the Span- 
ish language may be forever taught in the schools of New 
Mexico, and thus an alien population permanently maintained 
there. The people of New Mexico were perfectly content with 
the provision in their constitution to the effect that an amend- 
ment proposed to change this section should only be submitted 
upon the vote of three-fourths of the legislature, but they were 
perfectly willing to leave the ratification of that question to the 
people on the general proposition of ratification of 40 per cent 
of the electors in half of +e counties. But the gentlemen on 
the other side, claiming to! so anxious to liberalize this consti- 
tution, so anxious to give the people of New Mexico an oppor- 
tunity to amend their constitution by a minority, have in the 
ease of this particular section of article 12 made it much more 
difficult te amend in their proposed change than was provided 
in the constitution adopted. 

And this is the consistent position which the gentlemen on 
the other side expect us to follow. If the constitution of New 
Mexico relative to amendments ought to be amended, it ought 
to be amended in toto. And yet in regard to those provisions 
which are practically prohibitive the gentlemen on the other 
side have either left them as they were, or, as in the case of 
the article that I have referred to, they have made it more pro- 
hibitive than it was before. 

Well, I suppose there was some reason for this. In the first 
place, the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with what the Democratic Party has done 
to the colored brother in the South, and it would not have done 
for the Democratic Party to have changed those provisions 
intended to safeguard the rights of the Spanish-speaking people. 
Otherwise my friend from Colorado [Mr. Martin] could not 
have made that impassioned appeal in his speech, which squnded 
like a stump speech to a meeting of his Spanish-speaking con- 
stituents, in which he assured them that the Democratic Party 
did not propose im any way to affect those guaranties which 
tend to maintain in New Mexico a dual citizenship. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he is comparing the Spanish-speaking citizens of New Mexico 
and Arizona with the colored people of the South? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not making any comparison. The 
gentleman himself has made the comparison. I am simply sug- 
gesting—and that suggestion came to my mind from the speech 
of my eloquent friend from Colorado [Mr. Martin], when he 
assured the Spanish-speaking constituents of his State, which 
borders on New Mexico, that while you as the majority of the 
House were demanding that a small percentage of the citizens 
of New Mexico should be given the opportunity to repeal the 
bill of rights, you were leaving unchanged those provisions that 
make it practically impossible for the people of New Mexico to 
dispense with the teaching of Spanish in the schools or further 
restrict voting or holding office on the ground of inability to 
speak the English language, 

And it was very proper, under the circumstances, that my 
friend from Colorado, who has the largest Spanish-speaking 
constituency in the United States outside of New Mexico, should 
have opened the argument on that side of the Chamber. 

I reminded the gentleman at the time that, coming as he did 
from a woman’s-suffrage State and a State where the ladies 
bad had the very good judgment to return him to Congress, it 
seemed te me that, so long as he was aiding in proposing to 
amend the constitution of New Mexico it would have been 
highly legical and proper to have so amended it as to make it 
possible fer the people in New Mexico to grant the franchise to 


the most intelligent and to the “better half” of mankind, 
[Laughter. ] 

But evidently the Democratic Party, while anxious that the 
good people of New Mexico shall have the right by a minority 
vote to repeal all of the guarantees, civil and religious, con- 
tained in their constitution and adopt every fad and fancy that 
every change in the political wind may bring to them, does no: 
propose to aid or assist in securing the franchise for women or 
to lose sight of the hope of electing a Democratic Senator down 
there by changing one iota a proposition which they fondly 
imagine appeals to the Spanish-speaking people of the proposed 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Committee on the Territories had simply 
examined these two constitutions for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not they provided a government republican in 
form and in harmony with the enabling acts and had reported 
they had found them such, I should have voted to admit both 
Arizona and New Mexico into the Union under the constitu 
tions they have adopted without any qualifications or proyi 
sions whatever. 

I do not believe in the recall of judges. I think that Com- 
monwealth is most unfortunate that shall adopt a provision « 
that kind. But I realize the right of an American Commo: ; 
wealth to write into its organic law a provision of that kind, r 
and if the duty of approving or disapproving it had not ber ' 
presented to us directly, as it has been presented here, I should 
have been willing to have voted to accept both constitutions. 
But the gentlemen on the committee saw fit to accept the re- 
sponsibility of proposing the approval of these constitutions 
with certain requirements. Their action, then, amounts to an 
approval of the constitutions after consideration of their pr 
visions with a demand that the people go through the form « 
again passing on some of their provisions. 

Now, we either are for or we are against the proposition « 
the recall of the judiciary. We bave, by the action of a con 
mittee of this House, assumed the responsibility of saying 
whether or no, in our opinion, a provision of that kind shoul: 
go into a State constitution by approval of Congress; and in 
that condition of affairs, it seems to me, our duty is perfectly 
clear, and that is to accept the constitution of New Mexico, 2 
fair and reasonable and just constitution, except as to those 
particular provisions which the majority do not propose to 
change, and that, on the contrary, we should demand of the 
people of Arizona that if they are to receive the approval of 
the Congress of the United States for their constitution the 
shall take from it that provision that nine-tenths of the Members 
of this House believe ought not to be in it. I do not believe 
there are 10 per cent of the Members of this House who lbe- 
lieve in the recall of the judiciary. I firmly believe that a great 
majority of Members on both sides of the Chamber believe it 
to be a very unwise and very dangerous provision. We have 
accepted responsibility, we have gone into the subject, we have 
laid down certain propositions. We shall not have done our 
duty until we shall have insisted that, so far as that dangerous 
provision is concerned, it shall be stricken from the constitution 
of the State. 

In the 15 years that I have been here I have on numerous 
occasions labored for the admission of these two Territories. 
I opposed the joint admission of the two as one State, because [ 
believed that the West and the Southwest were entitled to the 
influence that they will exert more potently as two than as ono 
State. I did not believe that the people occupying that region 
would have the same influence in the American Congress and in 
the affairs of the American people as one State, without regard 
to representation in the Senate, that they will have as two; and 
so believing, I opposed the proposition of joining the two Terri- 
tories in a single State, 

They are now ready for admission. But one thing stands in 
the way, the striking from the constitution of Arizona of a pro- 
vision which is profoundly dangerous. With this done, two 
more stars from the golden Southwest shall be added to the 
glorious flag of the Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, at the opening of this debate 
I had intended to take up the subject quite extensively; but 
since listening to the able discussions on both sides of this 
House I do not feel at this late hour that I need take up the 
time that I had intended to give to this matter, and for that 
reason I will be very brief in my remarks. 

I have the honor to represent what is perhaps one of the most- 
talked-of Territories that ever asked for admission into the 
Union. After reading our constitution, some people have erred 
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of governing themselves. I wish to say that this is decidedly 
an erroneous conclusion, and I am going to show that, on the 
contrary, we have within the confines of the Territory of Ari- 
gona the highest type of citizenship of any State within this 
Union. I am going to make the logic of that claim clear to 
every one of you. [Applause.] Many of you are familiar with 
the nature of our citizenship, but for the benefit of those who 
have never studied the character of the genus Arizonan I will 
endeavor to make a character sketch of him. 

The citizenship of Arizona is made up of people from every 
State in the Union and from almost every nation on earth. 
The man in the East who has moved to Arizona and started 
life anew has of necessity been 2 man of intelligence, enterprise, 
and courage. He is of the material of which pioneers are 
made—men bold and strong in body and courage. The United 
States has developed the strongest citizenship of any natiou on 
earth, because she has drawn the strong spirits from all the 
nations of the world. She has displayed her charms to those 
who were bold enough to throw off the inertia of the ages and 
strike anew into the unexplored. These pioneers of Europe, the 
fittest of all her sons, have settled in the older communities of 
this country and bred sons and daughters. Then the West 
again began to call, to offer her attractions to those who were 
again bold enough, strong enough, and intelligent enough to 
conquer the difficutties that lay in the way of a second migra- 
tion. Again were the strongest and the fittest taken west. 

When these selected, active spirits reached Arizona they 
found that the country was full of men and women just like 
them. One man had come from New York, one from Iowa, one 
from Texas. Each man had brought the ideas of the section 
from which he came. Each tried out his ideas of farming or 
mining or cattle raising in the light of his earlier experience. 
each compared notes with all his fellows. Each learned tolera- 
tion. Each constantly broadened his horizoi.. The life of the 
West so proved itself a demonstration school of methods, a 
college for the pushing back of the mental horizon, a nursery 
for the sons and daughters of the sons and grandsons of selected 
pioneers. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that the people of Arizona 
are the results of generations of the fittest men and women 
that the world has to offer. In no other community has a better 
opportunity been offered to build up the highest type of the 
dominant man. The result is the citizenship of Arizona as it 
exists to-day, which I claim is the highest type of citizenship on 
earth. The logic of the development of the Territory shows 
why this statement of mine should not be mere boast, but an 
actual fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert into the Recorp some figures 
from the census of 1910: 

















Arizona. 
| 1910 | 1900 

Total population of Territory..................--.------- 204, 354 122, 931 
ON CO I NINO oo cccececesecsescescccesccesces | §2,472 44, 830 
Native white, foreign parents. ................--+.---- shedaeens | 42,161 25, 678 
Rite le wesussnendeeedcesssescevessces | 46, 866 22, 395 
ER Sd ibe sGadencdansJahsccecencceces+ des 2,067 | 1, 848 
ee eedeaneesec 1, 230 | 1,419 
ARI A RED a Bi hades ccsaweccedevccccess 357 | 281 
en  ndaecoerstods 29, 201 26, 480 
a re ubcorcecccnccsccceccs 5, 072 1, 836 
Nr nd ak scutes seuss cece 24, 129 24, 644 
Arizona, 1909. Foreign-born 

Country of birth: white persons. 
i etch dent ectinen arene 13, 961 
i renee 1, 560 
i eeeuscmees 1, 263 
Neen TTT Te ew anneseceenn 1, 243 
I ener 1, 155 
I cieeunenesine 699 

Nee ee 399 
Teen TTT nn ae 342 
ee neee 298 
ee 253 
eee 199 
ii 199 

aes eee 136 
ia... |S 
accident a 107 

BR RO creer cect tensidil te shen na dectiin mente nineteen 458 
Total -......_..._..... Selililidibetibeciclibciinteeatiittideemenncie 22, 395 


Mr. Chairman, shortly after I came to Congress I had tbe 
Pleasure of meeting the late Senator Elkins one day. He had 
at one time represented the Territory of New Mexico as a Dele- 
gate in Congress. He said to me, after I had talked to him for a 
short time, that a Delegate representing a Territory is simply a 
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political beggar. This I found to be very true. I have been beg- 
ging ever since I have come to Congress for the admission of 
Arizona into the Union, and I am here to-day, gentlemen, in 
that capacity, begging the Democrats and the Republicans on 
both sides of this House to admit Arizona inte the Union, and 
to do it now. 

There bas been some discussion on the floor of this House as 
to Arizona’s political faith. I do not think that that question 
should be taken up here. We are not here asking as Democrats 
or as Republicans to come into the Union. We are here asking 
for admission for Arizona and all the people in it, for ne elique, 
nor creed, nor party. 

I am here representing the people of Arizona, not the Repub 
lican Party, not the Democratic Party, nor the Populist Party, 
nor any other particular party. I came to Congress as their 
Representative, and ever since my arrival I have worked in that 
capacity, and I believe that the Members ef this House will 
bear me out in the statement that I have tried faith‘ully in 
every respect to do everything I could for the people whom | 
represent. [Applause.] I want to say, further, that I am proud 
to represent Arizona, and I hope that when I retire from Co 
gress the people will have the respect for me which I have for 
them, and always will have. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I will say that we kope to see 
the gentleman go to the Senate of the United States just as 
soon as we admit Arizona. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say as te political 
faith that everybody knows I am a Republican. I am a Ke- 
publican because I believe in the Republican doctrine, and I 
shall believe in it, I know, as long as I live, because I feel it 
has made and formed one of the greatest Nations that will ever 
exist. It is not an issue now to be considered who will repre- 
sent Arizona in Congress after she has been admitted into the 
Union. I will say to you gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that if Arizona should elect, to represent her in the Halis 
of Congress, two Democratic Senators and one Democratic Rep- 
resentative, they will be good men, but if I can help it they will 
never come here as Democrats. I will do my utmest to see 
that two Republican Senators and one Republican Representa- 
tive are sent. But, Mr. Chairman, those are questions which 
we will fight out at home. All we want now is te have the 
Members of this House give us an opportunity. Those who 
come after we are admitted will be capable and efficient men, 
and a credit to the new State and to the Nation, 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time that Arizona be recognized in 
her efforts to gain a place in the sisterhood of States. I am 
here in an attempt to remove from her path the last of the 
obstacles that have for more than a score of years barred her 
citizens from the privileges that are extended to others of their 
kind living under the’ Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on Territories has just.re- 
ported a resolution for the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico. There is a majority and a minority report. The ma 
jority report provides that Arizona be admitted and that, fol- 
lowing admission, the matter of the recall of judges be voted 
upon by the people of the proposed State. In other words, it 
requires that the President shall approve of the constitution of 
Arizona without knowing whether or not it is 
clause that is so objectionable to him. 

The minority report, however, takes a different view. It 
states that Arizona shall be admitted provided she strikes out 
the recall of judges at the election of her first State officers. 
It has the effect of virtually striking ont the provision for the 
recall of judges, for Arizona has her choice of striking out this 
clause or keeping out of the Union. But it has the great ad 
vantage of being acceptable to the President. Mr. Taft will, I 
believe, sign the minority resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, [ wonld lil to 
know upon what authority the gentleman says the President 
will sign the minority resolution: and I suppose he means by) 
that that he would not sign the majority resointion 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentlema) 
from Virginia. I will state T have said Mr. Taft will, I believe 
sign the minority resolution, and I feel that I have excellent 
reasons for holding that opinion. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does not the gentl 
would sign the majority resolution? 

Mr. CAMERON. I will say, if the gentleman will allow 
that I will take up those questions a little 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, just one moment before the 
gentleman begins. I have understood, and if las been prac 
tically conceded on the floor of the House here, that the 
dent would sign this majority resolution if it passed the House. 
Now, what information has the gentleman contrary to the rest 
of the statement that he would not sign it’ 
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Mr. CAMERON. I will say to the gentleman from California 
that these are my personal conyictions, and I am solely respon- 
sible for them. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman any information on the 
subject? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am not at liberty to answer that question. 
I have the best of information upon which to base my opinion, 
and regret that I may not state just what that information is. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the committee went to the 
President to see him? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. Is it not a fact that the com- 
mittee went to the President to see him about the matter? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am only one of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘That is not the question. The question is, Did 
not this Committee on Territories send a delegation to the 
President in regard to these resolutions? 

Mr. GAMERON, Mr. Chairman, I feel that I should not 
yield further to this questioning, as my time is limited in which 
to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman might understand that it is not 
customary in the House to narrate conversations between a 
committee and the President. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, what took place between the committee and the 
President was published in the newspapers, and that certainly 
there would be no impropriety to state what was so published. 

Mr. MANN. We have no objection to the gentleman stating, 
if he desires te de se. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not want to interrupt the 
Delegate from Arizona until he desires to be interrupted. 

Mr. MANN. Everyone knows that the President probably 
would not sign the resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Did I understand you to make statement of your opinion 
on the subject and say it was based upon personal information? 

Mr. MANN. I did not, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not wish to pursue it further, if that 
is the case. I do not know any authority for the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois that the President would not. I 
do not know what authority the gentleman has. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw it as to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Houston] or anybody on that side of the House. I 
thought it was generally understood. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that “the gentleman from .Tennessee” and other Members on 
this side of the House have had as much opportunity to kifow 
as the gentleman from Illinois has on this especial matter. 

Mr. MANN, I am not questioning that. I am not questioning 
that wisdom resides on that side of the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Several Members of this House have had 
some consultations and interviews on this subject, and have some 
knowledge, but we do not care, nor is it proper, to discuss what 
that knowledge is. 

Mr. MANN, I think myself it is not proper to discuss con- 
versations had with the President. I have no idea that the 
President would sign the joint resolution proposed by that side 
of the House if it ever should go to him. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to say that I have some ideas on 
this subject, and they do not concur with the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have no idea the President would fail to sign the resolu- 
tion reported here by this committee on account of its provision 
in reference to Arizona. 

Mr. WILLIS, If I may be permitted to state, since this 
matter has come up for general expression of opinion—and I 
do not think it is proper to discuss in this committee personal 
conversations had with the President—but I give it to you as 
my opinion that I have not the slightest idea that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in view of the position he has taken 
before the country in the past, would sign the resolution re- 
ported by the majority of this committee. I want it under- 
stood that that is simply my opinion. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. With the gentleman’s per- 
mission—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] -yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. ‘The newspapers published the fact 
that a committee from the Committee on Territories, consisting 
of Mr. Houston of Tennessee, Mr. LecAre of South Carolina, 
Mr. Guernsey of Maine, and Mr. Fioop of Virginia, paid the 
President a visit and consujted with him on this subject. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, I had not any idea that I 
would precipitate a controversy over this matter. I am trying 
to make a short statement here of my own. I have not ques- 
tioned any statement that has been made here during this de- 
bate of nearly a week’s duration. I have not said one word 
as to whether these statements were right or wrong, but I now 
desire to make my position in the matter clear. 

So, to get back to the original question, I would say that 
every indication is that Mr. Taft will not sign the majority 
resolution. We must have the signature of the President to be- 
come a State. We want to take the proper steps to get that 
signature. 

If the minority report is adopted and the measure passes the 
House, there is every indication that it will pass the Senate also. 
If it passes the Senate, the President will sign it and the matter 
will be finally disposed of. If the majority report is adopted, it 
will meet opposition in the Senate. The bill will come back to 
this side of the Capitol for further action. If the House finally 
forced its majority report through the Senate, it would fail 
of approval by the President and we would be farther from the 
goal than ever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield five minutes more to the geutlemun. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman, it is statehood we want in- 
stead of the disfranchisement we have so long suffered. It is 
definite action we want instead of legislation with a string to it. 

It is now two years since President Taft’s visit to Arizona. 
On that occasion he assured the Territory of his friendship and 
his desire that statehood should soon be granted. The plat- 
forms of both parties had declared in favor of statehood. 
There was apparently no obstacle in the way. In the Congress 
that followed, Arizona was for the first time in many years rep- 
resented by a Republican. Congress was Kepublican, The ad- 
ministration was Republican. 

The result of this combination of favorable conditions was 
that an enabling act was passed, and Arizona lacked only the 
framing of a suitable constitution to become a State. The 
President had told our people of the sort of constitution he 
would approve, and warned them against extremes. But a 
constitutional convention was called that was entirely domi- 
nated by Democrats, and these men framed the very constitu- 
tion against which the President warned them. The result was 
that the Territory failed of admission at the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress. The result is that she is still on the outside 
looking in, while she should even now be holding her election 
for Senators, Representative, and State officers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I took the position with the people of 
Arizona that the right thing for them to do under the enabling 
act was to frame a constitution under which they might get 
statehood. Statehood has been the thing nearest the hearts of 
the people of Arizona for more than two decades. I therefore 
canvassed the Territory advising that the President's sugges- 
tions be followed. I have ever since warned the people whom 
I represent against extremes in their constitution, for the good 
and sufficient reason that I knew just what would happen to 
such a constitution when it came to the President for his 
signature. The merit or lack of it in the measures proposed 
has had nothing to do with the advice I gave. I merely pleaded 
for diplomacy and expediency. 

I have known all the time that the President was intensely 
opposed to such measures as the recall of judges, and that he 
would refuse to sign a constitution that provided for it. I 
have insisted that the people of Arizona stand back of me in 
this matter. I believe they are back of me. There was a 
time when I was criticized for my stand, but the people have 
now found out that it is a question of giving over the recall 
of judges or giving over the hope of statehood, and it is siate- 
hood we want. The President very definitely stated his posi- 
tion in the matter in his address before the conference on the 
reform of criminal law in New York on May 13 last. He said: 


Not content with petetng the position of the judge to one something 
like that of the moderator in a religious assembly or the —s offi- 
cer of a political convention, the judge is to be made still less impor- 
tant and to be put still more on trial and to assume still more the 
character of a defendant. If his rulings and conduct in court do not 
suit a small percentage of the electors of his district, he may be com- 

lied to submit the question of his continuance on the bench during 
he term for which he was elected to an election for recall, in which 
the reason for his recall is to be included in 200 words and his defense 
thereto to be equally brief. ‘ 

It can hardly be said, my friends, that this pro change, if 
adopted, will give him greater authority or wer for usefulness or 
constitute a reform in the enforcement of the criminal law of this 
country. Let us hope that the strong sense of humor of the American 
people, which has so often saved them from the dangers of dema- 
goguery, will not be lacking in respect to this “ nostrum.’ 


Mr. Chairman, we who really want statehood and who are 
attempting in an intelligent way to get it want no more of this 
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attempt to force this matter down the throat of the President. 
We want to take no more chances. We want to give no further 
opportunities to those trouble mongers who have already caused 
us so much embarrassment and have, in so doing, kept us out 
of statehood and are still endangering our chances. We want 
this minority report, which virtually cuts the objectionable 
part of the constitution out and leaves it clear sailing to ulti- 
imate passage and the signature of the President. 

We want this minority report, because it seems sure of a 


smooth passage through Congress and sure of the signature of | 


the President. The constitution as framed, even with the elimi- 
nation of the recall of judges, is sufficiently liberal to please the 


Democrats and those members of the Republican Party who | 


style themselves “ progressives.” The regular Republicans are 
going as far as they may well be expected to go when they 
accept the initiative, the referendum, and the recall of officials 
other than judges. There seems to me to be no occasion for 
insisting upon the retention of this one small thing in the con- 
stitution when that thing is almost certain to prevent that 
statehood for which we have so long fought. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a wholesome respect for the judgment 
of the President of the United States. His performances and 
accomplishments since he came into office have been epoch 
making. I predict that the time will come when the passing of 
years has given events of the present the proper perspective, 
when history will write the name of William Howard Taft high 
in the annals of fame, when posterity will give him credit for 
many things that were in advance of his time. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The steadying hand of the President has been felt in Arizona 
as elsewhere. Since the first indications were at hand, after 
the passing of the long Democratic domination in Arizona, that 
statehood was attainable the President’s well-balanced mind 
laid down for the Territory the fundamental principles for a 
constitution. The President was right in his advice. But had 
he been wrong, it would have been the part of wisdom for the 
people of Arizona to have conformed to his wish, for statehood 
was impossible without the President’s approval. 

Long before the President made his positive denouncement 
of the recall of the judges there was no question of his stand 
in the matter. Attorney General Wickersham had been sent 
forth to declare the position of the administration on many oc- 
casions, and his utterances had been concise and to the point. 
At the annual banquet of the State Bar Association of New 
York, in January, Mr. Wickersham, in speaking of the constitu- 
tions of the newer States, said: 

What do you think; what will lawyers anywhere, thoughtful lawyers, 
think of a constitution which provides for the recall of judges by popu- 
lar election if they render decisions which do not meet with popular ap- 
plause? Yet that is the sort of thing which is now being advised by 
men who are seeking to found a Commonwealth on distrust in their 
fellow citizens. Neither the government of a State nor the govern- 
ment of a city nor the government of a nation can ever progress 
except in reliance upon the integrity of the greater mass of mankind. 
Unless every government is to be a failure and unless government of the 
people and for the people is to perish from the earth, such conceptions as 


these must receive the reproach of all the thoughtful, patriotic, law- 
abiding, trusting citizens of this great land. 


Mr. Knox and other members of the President’s Cabinet have 
been no less outspoken. It has been clearly obvious from the 
beginning that those alleged friends of Arizona who were at- 
tempting to force certain measures down the throat of the 
administration were in reality Arizona’s worst enemies. Many 
of these men had the best intentions in the world. Some of them 
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provisions are not found to be satisfactory, they may be 
changed. The people of Arizona want to waive all this bother 
about small matters and get down to business. They want to be 
admitted into the Union now. [Applause.] 

Therefore I ask you to adopt a resolution that will go through 
and give us statehood. 

There is but one other thing in the mind of the people of 
Arizona. They have the ambition to become the best governed 
community on earth. The man of the West is not averse to 
trying experiments. He is not greatly bound by precedent. 
He believes in trying things out. If they prove the best things, 
he adopts them. If they prove unsatisfactory, they are re- 
jected. So it is with Arizona. She wants to be the best-gov- 
erned community on earth. She is trying some experiments 
in government. Her judgment as to their merits after trial 
may be relied upon. There need be no fear of the people of 
Arizona persevering in any mistake. If they are given the 
statehood to which they are entitled, the bivser sisters 
need never fear embarrassment on the part of the baby of 
them all. 

So we want to rally the friends of statehood around this 
minority report and urge it through to final passage. We want, 
this fall, to hold an election for State officials and Members 
of Congress. We want to have a man on this side next winter 
who can not only speak in behalf of the good people of Ari- 
zona, but can vote in their interest. We want men on the Sen- 
ate side to serve with equal purpose. We believe we know the 
best way of accomplishing this. We ask you, our friends, to join 


| us and help us out in this final struggle for the goal of our am- 


bition. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Macutre of Nebraska). The gentle- 


| man from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] is recognized for 45 minutes. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of this matter 
has taken a very wide range. Much of it was relevant, but 2 
good deal of it is, I think, irrelevant. It seems to me that too 
many of the arguments made and too much of the discussion 
that we have listened to have been devoted to a comparison of 
the merits of different State constitutions, and are entirely 
beside the question. I do not think we have much, if anything, 
to do with the respective merits of the organic laws of the 
different States that have been admitted into the Union already. 
The question before us, as I understand it, is not what constitu- 
tional provisions are the best, but the simple question, Do the 
constitutions offered by these two applicants for admission to 
the Union provide for governments which are republican in 
form? 

There are but two provisions in the Federal Constitution 
which relate to this matter. One of them is the third section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution, which provides that 
Congress may admit new States into the Union. The word 
“may” means, no doubt, that Congress has discretionary power 
in any particular case as to whether it will or will not admit 


| the applicant, but surely it was expected to be a wise and honest 


were merely self-exploiters. The results of the labors of all | 


were the same—to embarrass Arizona. 
Now we have this majority report which will further embar- 
rass us in our hopes. The minority report will allow us to 


reach our goal with greater ease. We would therefore prefer | 


—EE 


that you remove for all time this troublesome appendix to our | 


constitution and allow us to come into that health and vigor 
to which we are entitled. 


Mr. Chairman, this desire for statehood has become a ruling | 


passion with the people of Arizona. They want statehood as 
they want nothing else. So long has it been held out to them 


driven almost to desperation. 

Now, with a citizenship such as I have described to you, de- 
prived of a voice in the government of which it is a part, con- 
trolled by governors, secretaries, and supreme court judges in 
whose selection it has no choice, doing business under that un- 
stable form of government accorded to the Territories, you can 
well imagine the discontent. 

These people want statehood. They are not interested in the 
splitting of hairs over some particular phase of some minor 
point in the constitution under which they are admitted. They 


discretion. The other constitutional provision and the one dis- 
cussed so much here is, I think, the one we should devote most 
of our attention to, namely, that “the United States shall 
guarantee to each State a republican form of government.” 

Now, I freely concede that under the first of those constitu- 
tional provisions Congress has the power to keep any applicant 
from ceming into the Union; and, as developed in the colloquy 
between the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my friend Mr. 
OLMSTED, and myself, I concede that Congress has the power 
to keep an applicant out of the Union, even though Congress is 
wrong. Congress can arbitrarily exercise that power if it 
chooses, but I do not think it has the moral right to do it. 

For example, » very bright little boy delivers the evening 
paper at my office. He is about 10 years old. I have the 
physical power on the slightest pretext, or no pretext at all, to 


| thrash that boy. But, even if no law prevented, bave I the 


| 


| moral right to do it? No one would claim that I have. In 
as a bauble to a child and then withdrawn that they have been | 


that same line Congress has the power to keep either one of 
these applicants or both of them out of the Union, but has it 
the right to do it? Has it the moral right to do it, even though 
it has the power, as I concede it has? 

I listened with particular attention this afternoon, and with 
great interest, to the argument made by my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN]. I think, so far as the first branch of the 
ease is concerned, his brief and argument absolutely covered every 
point that could be raised in regard to the question. I thank 
him for it. It is conclusive; and EF was particularly pleased 
with it. because it covered vastly better than I could cover it 


have made that constitution easy of amendment; and if its | my own line of thought on the subject. 
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I was reminded during the course of his argument of a his- 


torical incident with which you are al! familiar. 


When Gen. | 


Jackson was in New Orleans in 1813 he had occasion to pro- | 


claim martial law in that city, and, for reasons which seemed 
satisfactory to him, he placed Judge Hull under arrest there. 


Later on the judge got after the General and imposed a fine of | 


$1,000 on him for his interference with the judicial branch of | 


the Government, The fine was paid and retained for a long 
time. Many years afterwards a distinguished Senator from 
ny State—a man not only of national but of international fame— 
offered a resolution in the Senate that the fine be remitted, and 
in a very able argument Senator Stephen A. Douglas explained 
why Gen. Jackgon was justified in his action in the premises. 
When the Generail afterwards met Senator Douglas he expressed 
his gratitude very “warmly, and remarked, “I always knew I 
was right in what I di& but I never could give a reason for it 
till I read your speech. [Laughter.] I thought frequently 
during the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
of that remark/of Gen. Jackson’s. I was of the same opinion 
2s my colieague [Mr. MANN], but I confess I could not have 
given as many and as cogent reasons in support of it as he gave. 

Now, I repeat, the question before us here is whether these 
applicants for admission into the Union offer us a scheme of 
government which is republican in form. If they do, we have 
no moral right to keep them out of the Union, while I concede 
we have the physical power to do it, just as I would have the 
power to thrash the little boy of whom I spoke. But have we 
the moral right to exercise that power? I think we have not; 
and, for my part, I am heartily for the resolution offered, 
because it merely calls their attention to some matters by way 
of emphasis, but does not deny either of these applicants the 
right of admission. It is not for us to make fundamental laws 
for them. It is very well for us to suggest that it were better 
for them to do this or that, to make this or the other change 
in their fundamental law, but it is not for us to say, ‘‘ You shall 
put this or that in your charter,” although, as you present it 
now, it does provide for a republican form of government, 
and thus complies with the constitutional requirement. I say 
we have no moral right to take that position. 

Now, do these constitutions provide for a republican form of 
government? That is the real question beforeus. Isay they do. 
I have not given them the careful examination that some other 
gentleman have, but I have listened to many of the arguments 
and read others, and so far as I know there has been no argu- 
meut advanced claiming that they do not now offer us con- 
stitutions which provide for a republican form of government. 
And if they do, then I say, so far as the right of the case is 
concerned we have but one duty to perform, and that is to 
admit them. 

It is argued that many of the provisions in the constitutions 
offered us are unwise. But what right have we to enter into 
the question of the internal public policy of either of these pro- 
posed States? In my own State we have in our constitution 
some things which evidently do not meet the approval of the 
other States. In our constitution of 1870, which is now in 
operation, there is a provision for minority representation. I 
do not know of any State which has borrowed that provision, 
although it has been in force in Illinois for 40 years. It pro- 
vides for cumulative voting. We divide the State into 51 sena- 
torial districts, and we elect a senator and three representa- 
tives from each district. The voter may cast 1 vote for each of 
three candidates, or 2 votes for one, and 1 fer another, 14 each for 
two candidates, or 3 votes forone. He cin distribute his 8 votes 
as he pleases among the three candidates in that senatorial dis- 
trict. So far as I am aware, no other State has adopted this 
scheme, and if the question were up now whether Illinois 
should be admitted inte’the Union with that provision in its 
constitution, gentlemen might argue with as much force that 
that provision was not a wise one, that it was not sound policy, 
as they now argue against the alleged objectionable features 
of these beforé us. 

But my_2oswer to that would be: “ Gentlemen, it is none of 
your business. It is for the people of Illinois to decide that 
question.” [Applause.] And so here there are some provisions 
in each of these constitutions which I do not approve and 
which I would not myself write into the organic law. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
what the gentleman says about the constitution of Llinois, 
and I ask a question entirely for information. How has that 
provision for cumulative voting worked out? Do the voters, 
as a matter of fact, generally distribute their votes around, one 
for each man, or do they follow the cumulative plan? 
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Mr. GRAHAM. The purpose of it was to enable the minority 
party in each district to get one representative. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does it work out that way? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It has worked out that way; but, as far as 
I know the feelings of the people of Illinois, there is a very 
strong feeling now that it should be eliminated from the con- 
stitution for this resson: That voters from different parties 
who are not supposed to have a too serupulous regard for 
political results can combine and by casting three votes for a 
particular candidate elect him, although perhaps he should not 
be elected. In a way it puts a premium on a breach of faith 
by inducing “ plumping” as between two candidates ef the same 
party. 

But I am not discussing the merits of it new. I refer to it 
merely for illustration. I infer from the fact that no other 
State has adopted it; that it has net met with general ap- 
proval. I think that is a fair inference, and also that if Illinois 
were asking admission into the Union here to-day and that 
provision were in its constitution, gentlemen might object to its 
admission on that ground. But they would have no right to do 
it, in my judgment, because such a provision would not deprive 
Illinois of having a republican form of government, which is 
the material question and practically the only ene before us 
now. 

I listened with very great interest to my friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Writs] the other day, and greatly regretted 
he was not permitted to continue his argument in a consecutive 
way and without interruption, because, while I did not agree 
with him, he was presenting the matter in a very concrete and 
a very logical way. His premises, I think, were unsound, but 
granting his premises to be sound, the gentleman’s mind is so 
ordered and so orderly that his conclusions will be apt to be 
sound if his premises are. 

Now, the other question is as to the internal public policy of 
the proposed States, and the one on which he and I disagree. If 
this question of public policy, of the internal policy of the State 
is to be considered here, then I repeat that when Illinois, with 
the provision I referred to in its organic law, came asking for 
admission, you would probably decide against it because you 
did not agree with its proposed internal policy. And I am 
inclined to think the opinion of the majority of the people of 
Illinois would be in accord with you at this time in saying that 
it was not the best policy; but again I say you have no right to 
decide that question for Illinois or for Arizona or New Mexico. 
You have only the right to decide whether the erganic laws 
offered you here by the people of Arizona and New Mexico 
present a plan for the government of the future State which is 
republican in form, and whether the condition of the applicants 
justifies their admission. Now, that makes acute the question, 
What is‘a republican form of government, as intended by the 
fathers and within the scope and meaning of the language used 
in the Constitution? 

Before taking that up, I want to call attention to the attitude 
of the minority of the committee here. I have in my hand the 
“Views of the minority,” and I read from it this paragraph: 

We believe that the provision in the Arizona constitution as adopted 
in that Territory which would authorize 25 per cent of the voters in 
any judicial district to require an election to be held to see whether 
some judge who may have rendered an unpopuiar decision shall be re- 
tained in office or ousted from his office is fundamentally destructive of 
republican form of government. : 

A main point in that paragraph is the one I emphasize in the 
reading, “who may have rendered an unpopular decision.” 
Now, that is wholly gratuitous. There is no justification for 
the insertion of that phrase in the report. Why is that conclu- 
sion reached? Who has the right or the power or the wisdom 
to say whether that would ever happen? I believe that it would 
not. I firmly believe that it would never happen, but if it did 
here is the attitude those who take that position put themselves 
in. They say if that proposition is eliminated—and as public 
report goes they are in accord with the views of the President 
of the United States—they say if the judicial recall feature is 
eliminated they are willing that Arizona shall come in as a 
State. How would its elimination change the real situation? 
Would striking that provision out of the constitution make the 
people of Arizona more fit for statehood? Would striking out 
that provision under congressional or presidential coercion prove 
them more capable of self-government? Would they, be, in fact, 
any fitter after than before? 

Not in the slightest degree. They are what they are. And 
whether they come in with the constitution they offer or with 
the constitution amended as proposed, would in no way affect 
their capacity for self-government. If they are fit for admission 
to the sisterhood of States after thus yielding to coercion, they 
are at least as fit before. Therefore, I say these whe signed 
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the minority report admit that Arizona and New Mexico have 
every qualification for statehood. Is not that all that is re- 
quired? Again, I say, the main question is: Do they in these 
constitutions offer a scheme of government republican in form? 
Now, what is a republican form of government? Of course, 
you would not be willing to accept my definition of it, so I will 
give you the views of wiser men. Some reliable definitions 
will be found in The Federalist. In Letter 38, written by Mr. | 
Madison, he deals with this provision of the Constitution at great 
length, and, of course, with great ability. He says: 


The first question that offers itself is whether the general form | 
and aspect of the government be strictly republican. It is evident | 
that no other form would be reconcilable with the genius of the people | 
of America, with the fundamental! principles of the Revolution, or with 
their honorable determination, which animates every votary of freedom | 
to rest all political experiments on the capacity of America for self- 
government. If the plan of the convention, therefore, be found to 
depart from the republican character, its advocates must abandon it 
as no longer defensible. What, then, are the distinctive characters 
of the republican form? 

If we resort, for a criterion, to the different principles on which 
different forms of government are established, we may define a republic 
to be, or at least may bestow that name on, a government which derives 
all of its powers directly or indirectly from the great body of the 
people, and is administered by persons holding their offices during 
pleasure, for a limited period, or during good behavior. It is essential 
to such a government that it be derived from the great body of the 
society, not from any inconsiderable proportion or a favored class of 
it: otherwise a handful of tyrannical nobles, exercising their oppressions 
by a delegation of their powers, might aspire to the rank of republicans | 
and claim for their government the honorable title of “ republic.” 

It is sufficient for such a government that the persons administering 
it be appointed either directly or indirectly by the people and that 
they hold their appointments by either of the tenures just specified, 
otherwise every government in the United States, as well as every 
other popular government that has been or can be well organized or 
well executed, would be degraded from the republican character. 


This definition clearly indicates that a government whose 
officers serve during the pleasure of the people or for a limited 
period may be republican in form. What better way to 
termine the pleasure of the people than by an election, that 
is, by the plan known as the recall? In the case of Miner 
against Happersett the Supreme Court of the United States 
deals with this same constitutional provision. Chief Justice 
Chase, speaking for the court, says: 


The guaranty is of a republican form of government. No particular 
government is designated as republican; neither is the exact form to 
be guaranteed in any manner especially designated. 
parts of the instrument, we are compelled to resort elsewhere to as- 
certain what was intended. The guaranty necessarily implies a duty 
on the part of the States themselves to provide such a government. 
All the States had governments when the Constitution was adopted. 
In all, the people participated, to some extent, through their repre- 
sentatives. hese governments the Constitution did not change. They 
were accepted precisely as they were, and it is therefore to be pre- 
sumed that they were such as it was the duty of the States to provide. 


Thus we have unmistakable evidence of what was republican in form | 


within the meaning of that term as employed in the Constitution. 
In Downes v. Bidwell, Mr. Justice Brown said: 


A republican form of government is one in which the supreme 
power resides in the whole body of the people, and is exercised by the 
representatives elected by them. 


And in Duncar v. McCall it was held that— 


The distinguishing feature of that form is the right of the people 


to choose their own officers for governmental administration and pass 
their own laws in virtue of the legislative power reposed in repre- 
sentative bodies whose legitimate acts may be said to be those of the 
people themselves. 

Undoubtedly those who framed the Constitution had existing 
conditions in their minds; a good test, then, would be to examine 
those conditions, for it will be admitted that all of the 13 
States which constituted the Union in that day had republican 
forms of government, and that such forms as they did have 
furnish us criteria by which to judge other applicants for ad- 
mission into the Union, and that if any proposed State ap- 
proaches as nearly as may be to the form which any of them 
had it comes within the field of republican government. 

Now, they differed very widely in their charters—very 
widely, indeed—but the field bounded and described by the 
words “republican form of government” is a wide field, a very 
wide one, containing governments differing widely in their de- 
tails. Some of the New England States, and also the State 
of Georgia, had direct local legislation; others had the indirect 
method. Connecticut continued till 1818 under the charter 
granted by King Charles IT in 1662, and Rhode Island operated 
till 1842 under a charter granted by the same King in 1663. But 
they were both admitted into the Union as having republican 
forms of government, although they recognized the sovereignty 
of the King and his successors. 

Justice Wilson 
Chisholm v. Georgia (2 Dallas, 419). He says: 


As a citizen I know the government of Georgia to be republican, and 
oon = ort definition of such a government is . sountrected on this 
principle—that the supreme power in the body of the people. 


Justice James Wilson was one of the framers and one of the 


ablest expouaders of the Constitution. 
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Here, as in other | 


passed on the status of Georgia in the case of 
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The field of republican government is a big one, but if a State 
government enters this field at all it is none of our business 
what part of the field it occupies. 

What was the purpose of the fathers? In order to find out 
what their purpose was let us apply the ordinary rule for statu- 
tory construction—the old Blackstonian rule. When the legis- 
lature expresses its purpose in words, it is done. It can not 
construe its own language. It is for the courts to construe it, 
and one of the fundamental rules of construction is to first 
ascertain what was the evil intended to be remedied. What is 
the thing they want to avoid or prevent? Apply that rule in 
this case and let us put ourselves in the attitude of the fathers. 

The Declaration of Independence tells us broadly what the 
evils were of which they complained and from which they suf- 
fered. Some 25 or 30 specific charges are made against the 
King. The main evils were monarchy and aristocracy, or 
oligarchy, if you please. The purpose was to avoid these and to 
bring the work of government nearer to the people, and to fix it 
so that neither one man nor a minority of men in any com- 
munity or State could govern, It was to bring the work of gov- 
ernment closer to the whole people. Government by a majority 
might be said to be their first and their main purpose. ‘They 
tell us that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Now, when any Territory or State offer- 
ing a constitution in accord with that view is presented here, 
and there are no valid objections, it seems to me there is but 
one thing for us to consider, and that is whether it adopts a 
republican form of government. 

In determining this we must keep in mind that monarchy and 
aristocracy or government by less than a majority was the main 
difficulty to be avoided, and that the original States give us a 
sure guide as to what is a republican form of government. 

Mr. Madison said: 

As long, therefore, as the existing republican forms are continued by 
the States they are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. The only 
restriction imposed on them is this, that they shall not exchange repub- 
lican for antirepublican constitutions, a restriction which, it 
sumed, will hardly be considered as a grievance. 


is pre- 

This fact is also referred to by Judge Cooley in his Constitu- 
tional Limitations, and is further emphasized by reference to 
| the provision against granting any titles of nobility. He says: 
The last provisions we shall here notice are that the United States 
| shall guarantee to every State a Se form of government, and 

that no State shall grant any title of nobility. The purpose of these is 
to protect a Union, founded on republican principles and composed en- 
tirely of republican members, against aristocratic and monarchical inno- 
vations, 
| In his work on the Constitution Judge Story says on this 
point: 
| The Federalist has spoken with so much force and propriety unon 
this subject that it supersedes all further reasoning. “In a confed- 
| eracy,”’ says that book, “ founded on republican principles and composed 
of republican members, the superintending government ought clearly to 
| possess authority to defend the system against aristocratic or monarchl- 
eal innovations. 
If, then, these ‘‘ would-be” States have provided for repub- 
lican form of government, by what right—I mean moral right, 
| I do not mean power—what right have we to exclude them? 
The only ground such right is put on, so far as I have heard 
it discussed, is that one of these applicants offers a provision 
in its constitution for a recall of the judiciary, and for that 
reason it is contended it should not be admitted into the Union. 

Suppose Arizona eliminates this provision as to the recall of 
judges, and Arizona is admitted. Then what? Has Congress 
any power to keep it from adopting that provision by way of an 
amendment to its constitution? Most assuredly it has not. 
| Have we, then, any moral right to say that it shall not come 
into the Union now because it has a provision in its constitution 
of which we do not approve, which we concede it can after- 
wards put into its constitution and still remain in the sister- 
hood of the Union. Is that consistent? Is there any logic to 
support such a proposition as that? It is still in the republican 
| field, and if it departs in any way from the usual standard of 
republican government, it departs in the direction of greater 
freedom of the people themselves. When you go back to con- 
sider the evils which were to be remedied by the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the establishment of this Re- 
public, you find it was an effort to get away from aristocracy 
and monarchy and get nearer the people. I am not unaware of 
the fact that some of the able men in the convention, men like 
Hamilton and possibly Madison and Jay, the joint authors of 
the articles which constitute the Federalist, and some others 
who were in sympathy with Hamilton, wanted a government as 
far removed from the people as possible. 

But their ideas did ft prevail. The Constitution was a com- 
promise, in the end, between those different forces. But still 
the fact remains that the constitution tended toward a govern- 
ment by the people, teward a wider range of democracy. That 
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is the direction in which this provision tends. It is bringing | concrete result of human history is in it between the lines. I 
the Government nearer to the people. believe it rests as fundamentally on the doctrines of the Chris- 

Now, would any gentleman here contend that a State would | tian religion, although that is not expressed im it, and proba- 
not have the right to pass a constitutional amendment to the | bly should not be, as it does on the provisiens that aro cx- 


effect that the judges in that State should serve for only one | pressed. I think that monogamy, the dectrine ef Christian 
year, or for six months, if you please? If a State should adopt | marriage, of one husband and one wife, and the family rela- 
such a provision in its constitution, what would you do about | tion, and those things that go with it, are fumdamentai and 
it? My friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wuitu!s], the | necessary to the perpetuity of the Republic ané as much a part 
other day had to concede, and did concede, that that might be | of the Constitution as any of the provisions expressed in it; 
done. Would a State thereby lose any of its rights in the Fed- | and should we leave monogamy and adopt plural marriages, 
eral Union? Notone. As my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann] | in my judgment we would sap the foundatiens ef tke home and 
suggested to-day during a colloquy, “ How would you force a | virtually destroy the family, which is the writ ef socicty, 
State out of the Union?” And I suggested then that possibly | the brick of which the building we call society is eonstructed. 
the State might be denied representation in Congress—in the | I say that is not a mere matter of State pelicy, but it is a 
Senate and the House—but he did not agree with that view. I} matter that is fundamental to the existenee aad perpetuiiy of 
suggested a denial of representation merely as the ne plus | the Republic. 
ultra—the worst that could be done. But it could not be ex-| ‘There are some defects of policy in both ef the eenstituiions 
pelled from the Union. I know of no way that it could be. | pow proposed, one possibly going too far im ene direction. onc 
Perhaps some of you do know. in the other direction. It is claimed one goes tee far toward 
Now, if the State could adopt a constitutional amendment | centralized power and that the other goes tee far toward dciuo- 
the year after it was admitted to the Union providing for the | cratic power. They do not suit the inclination er the judgment 
very thing that you now complain of, what is gained? And | of some gentlemen in this House; but that is met the question 
that it could do so is admitted. There can be no question on | here. However, if one is to be admitted, then the ether ought 
that point. It does seem to me, therefore, most illogical and | to be. If there are errors in the proposed censtitutions as to 
inconsistent that we should now deliberately refuse to admit a | matters of public policy, I think they are about equal; or if 
State, otherwise qualified in every respect, because in its funda-| there is any difference in them, in my epinien the defect is 
mental law it has incorporated that which you who oppose its} greater in the New Mexico constitution. But that will not pre- 
admission admit it can subsequently put there and still remain | yent me from voting for it. It is republican im ferm. It suits 





in the Union. a majority of the people of the Territory, as shewn by an elec- 
Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? tion in which no fraud is shown. And nothing but fraud could 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrett). Does the gentleman from | vitiate it; and in the absence of fraud I must assume that it is 
Illinois yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? what the people of New Mexico want, and that is enough for 
Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. me. It is republican in form, and it suits them; and therefore 


Mr. POWERS. You have made the argument that Arizona | I am ready to vote for it. Here, on the ether hand, is Arizona, 
should not be kept out of the Union because of the recall of | with a constitution equally republican in form, er more so. 
the judiciary as provided for in her constitution. She knocks at the door for admission alse, and I say to you, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have. so far as my vote is concerned, if one comes in the ether must 

Mr. POWERS. And you have based that argument partly on | come in also. That may not be perfectly just, but there is a 
the ground that the 46 States now in the Union could, if they | good deal of human nature in it if it is net aeeerding to the 
wanted to do it, put in their constitutions and statutes the | highest and strictest principles of equity. 
judicial recall; and that the Federal Government could not for The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Camrren] a while ago 
that reason declare them out of the Union, and if that fact is | made a point that seems to me to have a good deal of merit 
not sufficient to put a State out of the Union it ought not to/ in it. He suggested that, after all, experiment im the work of 
be sufficient to keep one from coming in? government is not a bad thing. I quite agree with him. Some 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is my position. very eminent man, who wrote on social and histerical lines— 

Mr. POWERS. And I want to add, Mr. Chairman, that that | an. if I had a guess I would say it was Buckle, the essayist 
is also my position. I am not in favor of the recall of the | and historian—said in substance that it is enly by practicing 
judiciary. I would not vote for such a provision to be put in | the uncustomary that we can find out whether it should become 
the Kentucky constitution. customary. There is a good deal of philosophy and good com- 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman’s position is exactly mine in | mon sense in that remark. How are we ever geing te advance 
that regard. I will curtail my remarks as much as possible | if we never try? How will the child learn te walk if it never 
and come to that very point. I state now that personally I | takes a second step? And sointhiscase. I do net knew whether 
would not favor this provision were it proposed to put it in the | this is, in fact, going te be a good thing er net. I am con- 
constitution of my State. I would oppose it. I do not think | servative by nature, and if it were proposed im my State [ 
it wise; but again I repeat, when some other State proposes to | would not be for it, but I think that the recall will prove a 
do that, it is none of my business. It is a question for the | very valuable feature in government. Now, whether it should 
people of that State. Those gentlemen who go further and say | apply to the judiciary, I am not yet convinced ene way or the 
that the people of Arizona and the people of New Mexico are | other, but I am perfectly willing that some ether State than 
qualified for statehood, but that there is some provision as to | my own shall make the experiment. [Laughter.] If it is a 
public pclicy in their fundamental laws of which those gentle- | good thing, then we can get it, and if it is net, then we can 
men do not approve, and therefore they will vote to keep them | avoid it. Now, the people of Arizona are very willing to make 
out of the Union, are, I think, taking a most inconsistent and | that experiment. Why should I object to it? The statement 
illogical position, and I quite agree with the gentleman from | in the minority report, which contains the gratuitous statement 
Kentucky that it is not any of my business, or of his, or of | I read, particularily mentions, “The judge who may have ren- 
anyone else, what public policy they adopt. They do not have} dered an unpopular decision.” By what authority did the 
to make everything to fit my judgment or yours. They are to | minority of the committee assume or presume that because a 
be a self-governing, sovereign State, and they have the right to | judge has rendered an unpopular judgment the people would 
provide the constitutional and legal provisions under which they | throw him out of office? Where is the experience which jus- 
are to live, providing always they fit up to the standard of a | tifies that statement? I have on the floor here again and again 
republican form of government. during this debate heard that Chief Justice Marshall, after he 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? rendered certain decisions, would have been thrown out of 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield | office by virtue of the recall if ft had existed. Whe knows? 
to the gentleman from Ohio? That is but their guess, and I put mine against it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do. | I have known a number of cases in my own judicial district 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much interested in what my friend | where judges have rendered exceedingly unpopular decisions 
has to say upon this question of public policy. I want to know | on the eve of an election. I can recall one which grew out of a 
if one of these Territories provided in its constitution for | certain riot you may have read of, in Springfield, a few years 
polygamy, that being a question of policy, would the gen-|ago. The judge, whose term of office had almost expired, who 
theman then say what he has already said, that we have} was then a candidate for reelection, ruled what he deemed to 
nothing to do with that, and we therefore ought to vote to | be the law of the case. It was exceedingly unpopular with the 
admit it? people. The people’s minds were aflame on the subject. Did 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not think polygamy is a mere question | it affect his judgment? Not in the slightest degree. He fol- 
of public policy. I think it goes far deeper than that. I am | lowed where he thought duty and the law led, and he usually 
one of those cranks who believe that there is a great deal in | thinks right on that line. Now, he was a candidate. He had 
the Federal Constitution which is not expressed in words. The | opposition. What was the effect on him? Why, there was no- 




















body else in the running. I have known other cases of the same 
kind. Gentlemen, you who oppose this provision in the Ari- 
gona constitution, you lack faith in the honesty, the intelligence, 


and the sincerity of the common man. He is a bigger fellow 
than you think he is. He is moved less by prejudice or by 
passion than you think he is, and he usually rises to the level 
of the responsibility placed on him. Responsibility is a great 
thing to make men pause and deliberate. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted all judges were ap- 
pointed. There was no elective judiciary, I think, about 1812, 
when Georgia broke away from the appointive plan and made its 
State judiciary elective. If gentlemen who now so much fear the 
recall of judges had lived then they would have seen all sorts 
of calamities ahead. But the plan worked very well; so well 
that every State now has it, and none think of abandoning it. 

It was a very much longer stride teward pure democracy 
than the one proposed now. It was a more radical departure 
than the one adopted by Arizona, but no question was ever 
raised as to its being in conformity with republican institutions. 
And I have faith enough in the people to believe that this pro- 
vision is not the Pandora’s box gentlemen would have us believe. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] argued that a pro- 
vision like the recall or the referendum would only take re- 
sponsibility from the legislators and cast it on the people, and 
therefore the legislators have even less sense of responsibility 
and exercise a less degree of care than they do now. I do 
not think that would be the effect of it at all. But even if it 
aid throw less of a burden on the legislators and a greater 
burden on the people themselves, what of it? Responsibility 
is one of the greatest things in the world to sober people and 
make them think, and so it seems to me that this question of 
the recall would set men to thinking, and that instead of ex- 
citing their passions and prejudices it would have the effect 
rather of cooling them, and that even if they did make one 
mistake—and maybe they would; I do not know—but if they 
did make a mistake, after making it they would know things 
better; they would have located Charybdis and would probably 
avoid it thereafter. 

That is one way to teach people if they need teaching. If | 
you want them to rise to the responsibilities of self-government 
let the responsibility for their government rest upon them, and 
if they do make a mistake are you going to condemn them for 
that? Did we never make mistakes? Has Congress never 
made any? Have the courts never made any? If not, why do 
they so frequently reverse themselves; and why can you find 
the same question decided in one way on one side of a State 
line and a different way on the other side of the line? 

Courts make mistakes; legislatures make mistakes; Congress 
makes mistakes; and will you deprive the people of the exer- | 
cise of a right which you admit they have inherently for fear 
they would some time make a mistake? If they do, they will | 
learn from it. And so, I say, that as an experiment, if you 
please, it is more than worth the while. I should be glad to 
see it. As I selfishly said a while ago, I am quite willing that 
some other State than mine should make the experiment. We! 
can watch the result of it, and if it is worthy of imitation, we 
can imitate it; if it is not worthy of it, just as in the case of 
minority representation in my State, it will not be imitated. 
Just as other States did not follow the State of Illinois on the 
matter of minority representation, because it did not seem to | 
be the thing needed, just so, if this matter of recall in Arizona | 
does not prove to be a good thing, then it will not be followed | 
by other States. And, I predict, Illinois will soon abandon that 
feature of its constitution and abolish its minority representa- 
tion, and just so Arizona, if it does not like this principle, can | 


abandon it, and no harm will have been done to republican | 
form of government, 

Now, I would warn gentlemen in conclusion-—although they 
do not have to heed the warning, and perhaps I do not owe it 
to them—that they can not deceive the people. One of the 
gentiemen who spoke on the other side, the gentleman from 


Wyoming (Mr. Monpet1], I think, clearly intimated that gen- | 
tlemen on this side of the Chamber were influenced in oppos- | 


ing the admission of New Mexico by partisan reasons. I have 


mot been in Congress long enough to know whether that is | 


likely to be true or not. Some of you, perhaps, have been. 
But does the gentleman from Wyoming think that he can 


play ostrich; that he can hide his head only and escape de-| the bench has caused it nearly so much as the judicial usurpa- 
tection? Even if it be as he says, are the ones on this side the | tion of legislative powers. The people of the country, like the 
only ones? Does he think he can convince the people that his | people of the States, have frequent opportunities to pass judg- 
side of the House is not playing the partisan game? How about | ment upon the men who are elected as Representatives. If 
that? That is tender, slippery ground to tread on, and I would they do not trust us, if they do not trust our fellow Representa- 
not think of going in on it but for the remarks of the gentle- | tives in the various States, it is an easy matter for them to 
man from Wyoming. But we should rise above those party | show their displeasure at any of the frequent elections. The 
considerations. And I say now that they do not affect me in! nature of the legislator’s work puts him in close touch with the 
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years there has been a decided tendency on the part of other 
branches to usurp legislative powers. 

I protest against the use of the “big stick” which was char- 
acteristic of a former Chief Executive. 
| I protest against Executive interference in pending legisla 
| tion by sending for Representatives and threatening the wit! 
holding of Federal patronage unless the will of the Executiv: 
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this matter. I am for fair play. I believe in what I used to 
call “criminal equity.” I believe that if two men commit an 
offense against the law, the State’s attorney has no right to 


pick out one of them and prosecute him and let the other one 
go when the facts of both cases are similar. And in this case 
I do not believe that it is right, with two candidates knocking 
at the door for admission on practically similar terms, to admit 
one and exclude the other. Such a course would not mmend 
itself to fair-minded men. The matter of partisa a 
should be ignored. Both should come in or bot ld Ly 
out. I say, further, that neither this Hous Co 
nor anyone else has a right from such moti 
a State out of the Union which is qualified in every way 
admission and which comes before us and offers a char 
constitution which conforms to the requirements of the F 
Constitution. Congress has no moral right to do such a | 
I stand on the ground that this resolution is perfectly fa 
in substance it means that both shall come in or neither s! 
That is the ground on which I stand, and I shall vote for 
and I hope it will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit 
tee, I rise to say that I shall give my vote for the adoption of 
the resolution presented by the majority of the Committee on 
Territories for the addition of two new States by admitting 
New Mexico and Arizona into our American Union. I have no 
doubt that a considerable majority of the Members of this 
House will so vote, in spite of the rather lengthy discussion to 
which we have listened with relation to various theories of 
government. 

I shall support this reselution in spite of the apparent ay 
proval of the constitutions of these new States which such a 
vote would indicate, because I believe that the framers of these 
constitutions have held fast to the principles which were in the 
minds of our fathers when they framed our Government. 

I take this opportunity to protest against the present-day 
tendencies to d rt from those principle I object to the grow- 
ing tendencies of the executive and judicial branches of our 
Government, both National and State, to usurp the functions 
of the legislative branch. 

I have made as a fundamental point that no branch of the 
Government should invade the legitimate province of any other 
branch. Our fathers declared that this was to be a Govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. They declared that we should 
have a legislature to record, from time to time, the will of the 
American people in the form of Federal and State statutes; 
they declared, too, that we should have a judiciary whose duty 
should be to interpret such statutes in the light of the organic 
law and of its principles. They declared, also, there should be 
an Executive whose sole duty should be to carry out, as the 
agent of the people, the laws that the people’s representatives 
have put upon the books. 

Political writers, not only of our own country, bht of almost 
every civilized country in the world, have glorified the beauties 
of this system of checks and balances that our fathers founded. 

I believe that just so long as we observe the fine adjustment 
of powers that was arranged by our fathers there never can 
be any serious disturbance of long continuance in our internal 
government. 

I call to your mind a familiar truth when I say that of late 
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be made the will of the Legislature. 

I protest against this perversion, and I urge upon my conn 
trymen a speedy return to the principles of the fathers. 

We have heard much in the course of this debate about that 
clause of the constitution of Arizona which provides for the 
recall of judges. What has caused the agitation for the recall 

| of judges which has resulted in a provision for that system in 
| the constitution of a future State? 

I can not believe that distrust of the individuals who sit 1 
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thoughts and the hopes of his people, and it is his aim to write 
laws for their benefit and protection. 

We have but this week witnessed a great public protest 
against an almost unanimous decision of the highest court in 
our land. We find that court, called upon to interpret an enact- 
ment of the Congress, construing a statute in a manner to cause 
a division within the court. The majority of the court has made 
a distinction between “reasonable” and “ unreasonable” re- 
straint of trade. The statute which they had under considera- 
tion makes no reference to reasonable or unreasonable restraint. 
The people, through their Representatives, considered that any 
combination in restraint of trade was illegal, and advisedly 
wrote the statute without any qualifying words. We find that 
numerous attempts to amend the statute by including the word 
“unreasonable” have repeatedly failed. 

I call attention to one paragraph from the special message of 
the President of the United States to Congress, transmitted to 
the Senate January 7, 1910. I read from page 16: 


Many people conducting great businesses have cherished a hope and 
a belief that in some way or other a line may be drawn between 
“good trusts”’ and “ bad trusts,” and that it is possible by amendment 
to the antitrust law to make a distinction under which good combina- 
tions may be ae to organize, suppress competition, control 
rices, and do it all legally, if only they do not abuse the power by 
aking too great profit out of the business. They point with force 
to certain notorious trusts as having grown into power through crim- 
inal methods by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, and by 
various acts utterly violative of business honesty or morality, and urge 
the establishment of some legal line of separation by which “ criminal 
trusts’ of this kind can be punished, and they, on the other hand, be 
permitted under the law to carry on their business. Now, the public, 
and especially the business public, ought to rid themselves of the idea 
that such a distinction is practicable or can be introduced into the 
statute. Certainly under the present antitrust law no such distinction 
exists. It has been proposed, however, that the word “ reasonable” 
should be made a part of the statute, and then that it should be left 
to the court to say what is a reasonable restraint of trade, what is a 
reasonable paecenten of spunperseon, what is a reasonable monopoly. 
I venture to think that this is to put into the hands of the court a 
poe impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which will 
nsure the uniformity of decision essential to just judgment. It is to 
thrust upon the courts a burden that they have no precedents to 
enable them to carry, and to give them a power approaching the arbi- 
ay, the abuse of which might involve our whole judicial system in 
saster. 


I shall not attempt to discuss the legal aspect of this situa- 
tion, as my entire purpose has been merely to call attention to 
certain political tendencies. I rejoice, however, that we have 
one member of the court who stood alone and opposed to the 
rest of his fellows in the assertion that the judiciary should 
not attempt to legislate, but only to decide what the Legislature 
had enacted. 

I quote from an article in the Philade!phia North American 
of May 18, 1911 (p. 13): 


Justification of the decision, so strongly attempted by the court itself 
and supplemented by efforts of tory newspapers and great corpora- 
tion interests, is made more difficult, in the opinion of the progressives 
in Congress, by an examination of the records of the court itself. 

Effort has been made to create the impression that the court hereto- 
fore had been called upon to decide only specific violations of the law 
and had never before considered the law in its entirety with regard to 
its effect in general application to the business of the country. In other 
words, that the court had never before been called upon to apply the 
rule of reason to the operation of the law and to decide what are and 
what are not unreasonable restraints of trade. The records, however, 
show that in nearly every case which has been brought before the court 
the lawyers for the defense—that is, for the violators of the antitrust 
act—-have sought to invoke the rule of reasonableness, and as Justice 
Harlan had declared in his great dissenting opinion, the court had here- 
tofore invariably declined to read “ reasonable ’’ into the statute. 

SUPPORT FOR JUSTICE HARLAN. 

A notable instance of this is found in the trans-Missouri case, argued 
and decided before any of the present members of the court, except 
Justice Harlan and Chief Justice White, were even thought of as Su- 

reme Court possibilities. Here it is found that the brief of Judson 
farmon, then Attorney General of the United States, contains page 





after page of strong argument against the contention of the combined | 


railroads that the reasonableness of their agreement must be consid- 
ered. They based their contention upon the construction which had 
been given the common law as it relates to restraints of trade. 

Judson Harmon, for the Government, contends that there could be 
no reference to the common law in connection with so specific a statute 
as the antitrust law. He said: 

“It is incredible that Congress, dealing in obedience to the popular 
demand for relief from a great and growing evil which affected the 
entire people, intended to qualify the relief it granted by leaving its 
enforcement to depend on the varying views of other tribunals as to 
public policy. No such intention is expressed, nor is there the slightest 
ground for implying it. On the contrary, Congress declared in no un- 
certain terms the public policy with respect to the trade and commerce 
committed to its care and control, instead of leaving it to be discovered 
or pieced out from the multitude of conflicting decisions, of which the 
briefs afford abundant examples.” 

The significance of this argument is due to the fact that the court 
sustai it absolutely; refused to go to the common law for an in- 
terpretation of the statute, and declined to consider the reasonableness 
of the railroad combination at the uest of the railroad attorneys. 
The records of the court are as unvarying as those of the Congress in 


showing absolute refusal to consider the statute, except as it was writ- 
ten, until the decision of Monday. 


I believe that the people of this land will not long continue 
to permit the practice of interference with their will, as re- 
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| 

| flected by the legislature. I do not believe that an Executive 

| will ever again be permitted to use his great office to influence 
| the honest judgment of men in the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

| I look upon this feature of the constitution for the recall of 

| Judges as an indication that the people are ready to protest 

| against interference with their representatives, whether that 
interference may come from a declaiming Executive or a digni- 

| fied judiciary. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrett, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration joint resolution 14, 
relative to the admission of New Mexico and Arizona, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Houston, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with. 
draw from the files of the House papers filed in support of 
H. R. 6760, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report having been 

| made thereon. 
HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virgina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday next. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m., Mon- 
day, May 22, 1911. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 648) for the relief of the city of Quincy, the 
towns of Weymouth and Hingham, and the Old Colony Street 
Railway Co., all of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

A bill (H. R. 3776) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Gorman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Attorney 
General of the United States): A bill (H. R. 10166) to provide 
for an addition to the courthouse in the District of Columbia 
for the accommodation of the juvenile court and the munici- 
pal court of the said District; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10167) granting a pension to 
widows of honorably discharged volunteer soldiers of the Army 
of the United States; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 10168) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10169) to provide for hold- 
ing the district court of the United States for Porto Rico dur- 
ing the absence from the island of the United States district 
judge, and for the trial of cases in the event of the disqualifi- 
eation of or inability to act by the said judge; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10170) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10171) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Charlotte, in the State of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Resolution (H. Res. 174) to authorize 
the Committee on the District of Columbia to investigate the 
affairs of the Washington Gas Light Co.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 103) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States or with the United States for the*pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 
1, 1911; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By. Mr. SLOAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 104) for ap- 
pointment of a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 105) for 
appointment of a member of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H R. 10172) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Roseberry; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 101 
Nancy A. Bumgardner ; 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10174) granting an 
crease of pension to Nathan Goodman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10175) granting an increase of pension 
to Charles A. Peironnet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10176) for 
the relief of S. C. Gist; to the Committee on Claims. 


wo 


(3) granting a pension to 
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to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 


By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10177) for the relief of John | 
Dieter; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10178) for the relief of Camille Noel 


Dry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10179) for the relief of James Clarkson: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10180) for the relief of James Bartlett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10181) for the relief of Capt. George W. 
Murray; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10182) for the relief of Isaac W. Hard- 
ing: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10183) for the relief of Thomas S. McKee; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10184) for the relief of John H. Rhein- 
lander; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10185) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Laurient; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10186) granting a pension to Anna Buhr- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10187) granting a pension to Clarinda 
Pike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10188) granting a pension to Emilie S. 
Buder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10189) granting a pension to Cordelia 
Sullivan; to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10190) granting a pension to William Tepe, 
jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10191) granting a pension to Mary Gonter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10192) granting a pension to Caroline Wat- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10193) granting a pension to Paul Heine- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10194) granting a pension to Helen Ma- 
thews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10195) granting an increase of pension to 
C. L. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10196) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Frank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10197) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Schubert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10198) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10199) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10200) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence Ring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10201) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret M. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10202) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Bieger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10203) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10204) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Messick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10205) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Nixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10206) granting an inerease 
Mary A. McDonough; to the Committee on I 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10207) granting an iy 
James M. Patterson; to the Committee 
bill (H. R. 10208) granting 


of pension to 
valid Pensions, 
‘rease of pension to 


on Invalid Pensions. 
Also a : 


d an increase of ension to 
James M. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pe S. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10209) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Zimmerman: to the Committee on Inyalid Per 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10210) granting an increase of pen ! 
Osear Messick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 10211) granting an increase of pen 
Julius Bonger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil) (H. R. 10212) granting an increase of pension 


Harvey S. Page; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10213) granting an inerease of pension 
David F. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10214) granting an increase of pension 






Andrew Houlihan; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10215) granting an increase of pensio 

Charlies H. Frank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also. a bill (H. R. 10216) granting an increase of pension | 


Mary Westerfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10217) to correct the military record of 
Patrick J. Carmody; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10218) correcting the hospital record of 
Edward J. Webhrie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10219) for the 


relief of William H. Engles; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10220) for the relief of G. A. Jenkins, L. A 
Jenkins, J. T. Jenkins, Mrs. S. M. Horton, Clay Jenkins, and 
Floyd Jenkins, sole heirs at law of W. D. Jenkins, deceased; to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10221) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Cleveland; to the Committe: 1 Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10222) granting an increase of pension to 


Franklin D. Milum; to the Committee on 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10223) 
and grant to John 


Invalid Pensions. 
correct the military record 


an discharge; to the 


to of 
B. Curtis 
Conmunittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10224) to correct the military record of 
William Green Mhoon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10225) to carry out the findings of ths 
Court of Claims in the case of Samuel B. Derreberry; to tl 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10226) to earry into effect the findings « 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Cumber 
land Presbyterian Church of Mount Comfort, Ark.; to the Com 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10227) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Isaiah L. Blair, administrator 
of the estate of John N. Curtis, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10228) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Isaiah L. Blair, administrator 
of the estate of John N. Curtis, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10229) granting an increas 
of pension to Peter Diehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

3y Mr. GUDGER: A bill (H. R. 10280) 
J. C. Murray; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10231) granting a pension to Robert PB. 
Taber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10232) granting a pension to Wilson Rice 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10233) granting a pension to Thomas | 
Holland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10234) granting-a pension to Claude E 
Bennette; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10235) granting a pension 
Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10236) granting a pension to Thomas | 
Carter; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10237) granting an increase of pension 
to Wiley S. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10238) granting an increase of 
to Michael J. Swope; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10238) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10240) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan M. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10241) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Wolfe; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 10282) granting an increase of 
peasion to Alpheus L. Winchester; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10242) to correct the military record of | Peasions. 


Levi Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10243) to complete the military record of 
senjamin F. Buckner and Ninevah T. Buckner; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10244) for the relief of James 
W. Foley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10245) for the relief of Robert Kee, alias 
Robert Adams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10246) granting an increase of pension to 
John Egan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10247) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Creighton, alias Charles Chesterwood; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10248) granting an increase of pension 
Catherine Frederick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Alse, a bill (H. R. 10249) granting an increase of pension 
William Fluegel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10250) granting an increase of pension 
Lars B. Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10251) granting an increase of pension 
Louis Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10252) granting an increase of pension 
Charlotte A. Hewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10253) granting an increase of pension 
John B. Holden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10254) granting an increase of pension 
Steen Hanson, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10255) granting an increase of pension 
James Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10256) granting an increase of pension 
John Mooney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10257) granting an increase of pension 
Martin Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10258) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Mowder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10259) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Parsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (i. R. 10260) granting an increase of pension 
Eli Prescott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10261) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Henry Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10262) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10263) granting an increase of pension to 
Chadbourne Salie; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10264) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10265) granting an increase of pension to 
Gordon H. Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10266) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10267) granting an increase of pension to 
John Torbenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10268) granting an increase of pension to 
Alma J. Van Winkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10269) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Wonser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10270) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilman W. Whitcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10271) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10272) granting an increase of pension to 
G. M. Banfill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10273) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10274) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bossingham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10275) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill {H. R. 10276) granting an increase of pension to 
Douglas R. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10277) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin A. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10278) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 10279) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Shaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10280) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Osman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Gaines; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 10283) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph A. Buckland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10284) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10285) granting a pension to Susan C, 
Carey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. R. 10286) granting an increase 
of pension to Mahala E. Warmoth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10287) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10288) granting an increase of pension 
to Nixon Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10289) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Tibbets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10290) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Teetor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10291) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10292) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph B. Stimson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10293) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10294) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Shoeman: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10295) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta H. Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10296) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10297) granting an increase of pension 
Noah Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10298) granting an increase of pension to 
Addison Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10299) granting an increase of pension to 
szeorge W. Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10300) granting an increase of pension 
Eli Reese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10301) granting an increase of pension 
Christian Redmier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10302) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10303) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Platt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10304) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Orner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10305) granting an increase of pension 
Charles W. Nickum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10306) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Negley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10807) granting an increase of pension 
Joshua M. Moore: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10308) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10309) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew V. Mitchell: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10310) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Miller: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10311) granting an increase of pension 
Adam D. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10512) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Mefford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10313) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Mathias; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10314) granting an increase of pension to 
John Martindale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10315) granting an increase of pension 
Albert O. McNulty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10316) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph B. McKee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10317) granting an increase of pension 
George S. Kendall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10318) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10319) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10320) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Hammell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10321) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellison Gatewood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10822) granting an increase of pension to 
Adolph Frey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10323) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10324) granting an increase of pension to 
Leavitt Burr Elder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10325) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Doremus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10326) granting an increase of pension 
Solomon Cleet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10327) granting an increase of pension 
Martin Brady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10828) granting an increase of pension 
David F. Boyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10329) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Blackwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10330) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Angleberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10331) granting an increase of pension 
William Amos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10332) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis 8S. Barge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10333) granting an increase of pension to 
Origan Snider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10334) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10335) granting an increase of pension 
Francis M. Delks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10336) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10337) granting an increase of pension 
Josiah Dom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10338) granting an increase of pension 
Jesse M. Stilwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10339) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Niceley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10340) granting an increase of pension to 
Horatio 8. Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10341) granting an increase of pension 
William James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10842) granting an increase of pension 
James C. Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10343) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Prentice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10344) granting a pension to Jennie 
Stubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10345) granting a pension to Edward 
West; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10346) granting a pension to Hugh L. 
Fitzpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10347) granting a pension to Wilson Zur- 
mehly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10348) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Weber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10349) granting a pension to Lydia A. 
Swift; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10350) granting a pension to James Run- 
yan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10351) granting a pension to John Paul; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10352) granting a pension to Mattie M. 
McGee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10353) granting a pension to John Mc- 
Clintic; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10354) granting a pension to Andrew R. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10855) granting a pension to George Law; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10356) granting a pension to Catherine 
Klingelsmith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10357) granting a pension to Mary S 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10358) granting a pension to Virginia 
John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10859) granting a pension to James W. 
Huston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10360) granting a pension to Jacob W. 
Horner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R..10361) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Holzworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10362) granting a pension to Clement M. 
Holderman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10363) granting a pension to Alice Henry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10364) granting a pension to Aylmer E. 
Hendryx; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10365) granting a pension to Joseph M. 
Heller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10866) granting a pension to Edward 
Hannan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10867) granting a pension to Timothy C. 
Faries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10368) granting a pension to Elizabeth A, 
Buckler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10369) granting a pension to Thomas Bris- 
tow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10870) granting a pension 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10871) granting a pension to Fannie G. Ar- 
nold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 10872) granting an increase 
of pension to Laban H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 10373) granting an ip- 
crease of pension to Joseph D. Fulmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 10874) 
crease of pension to Oscar F 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 10395 


to Marilla 


granting an in- 
. Prescott; to the Committee on 


) for the relief of Charles 


| Snow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10376) for the relief of Maxim Lizette: to 


| the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10377) for the relief of Thomas Debuke; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10378) for the relief of Russell Tripp; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10379) for the relief of George Pray; to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10380) for the relief of Daniel O’Brien; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10381) for the relief of Stephen Charter; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10382) granting a pension to Zoa Boshaine; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10883) granting a pension to Andrew H. 
Seaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10884) granting a pension to Orpha A. 
Coonley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10385) granting a pension to George 
Flack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10386) granting a pension to John Bresett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10387) granting a pension to 
Hoffnagle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10388) granting a pension to Martha BE. 
Snell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10889) granting a pension to Joseph HI. 
Mayo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10390) granting an inerease of pension 
to William A. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10391) granting an increase of pension to 
towron: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10392) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10393) granting an increase of pensic 
to Patrick O’Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10394) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi N. Smith: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10395) granting an increase of pension t 


W. 


Mary 


mm 


) 
on Inv: lid Pensions 
10396) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 


| Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) granting an increase of pension to 
.| William Keenan: to the Committee on In | Pensions 

By Mr. ROTHERMBEL: A bill (H. R. 10898) granting a pen- 

sion to Thomas I. Miner; to the Committee on Invalid I 


sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10399) granting an increase of pensi 


| Benneville Christman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10400) granting an increase of pension to 
James Glasser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10401) granting an incrense of pension to 
John A. Ott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10402) for the relief of the Agricultural 


and Horticultural Association of Berks County, Pa.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10403) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Calvin D. Weatherman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


ee 
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By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10404) granting a 
pension to Jennie Millspaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10405) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 10406) for the relief 
Christopher Colvin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10407) granting a pension to Flora 
De Coff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10408) granting an increase of pension 
Charles O, Lombard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 10409) granting a pension 
Lavina Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 10410) granting a pension 
Caroline H. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10411) granting an increase of pension 
Ellen M, Cutler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10412) granting an increase of pension 
Ann J. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10413) granting an increase of pension 
Ella F’. Bussey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10414) granting an increase of pension 
Harriet E. Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10415) granting an increase of pension to | 
Josephine Taylor; to the Gommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10416) granting an increase of pension 
Ellen Albro; to the Committee on Invalid Pénsions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10417) granting an increase of pension 
Martha W. Sanborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10418) granting an increase of pension 
Filindy Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10419) granting an increase of pension 
Bethia A. Gay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10420) granting an increase of pension to | 
Mary M. Geer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10421) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10422) granting an increase of pension 
Mary HE. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10423) granting an increase of pension 
Hannah B. Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10424) granting an increase of pension 
Catherine Fairbanks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10425) granting an increase of pension 
Mary A. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10426) granting an increase of pension 
Helen Senior; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10427) granting an increase of pension t 
George Easterbrooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10428) granting an increase of pension to | 
Eliza J. Maine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10429) granting an increase of pension 
Charles H. Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104380) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah A. Nickerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10431) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Barnum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10432) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10433) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia 8S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10434) granting an increase of pension to | 
Jubal Blount; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10485) granting an increase of pension to | 
Catherine Moan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10436) granting an increase of pension to | 
Ann L. Waterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: A bill (H. R. 10437) granting a pen- | 
sion to George Messler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10438) granting an increase of pension to | 
Emory Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10489) granting an increase of pension to | 
Edwin 8S. Butts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting a 
pension to Frances A. Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. ANSBERRY : Resolutions of the Travelers’ Protective 
Association, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in favor of the repeal of the 
bankruptcy law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Travelers’ Protective Association, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, against parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


| rier, 


| of Bowie, Tex., 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions adopted by the Travelers’ 
Protective Association of the State of Ohio, asking for a repeal of 
the present bankruptcy laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Travelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of the State of Ohio, at Cincinnati, Ohio, in opposition 
to the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of the Bronx, New 
York City, in favor of a parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of South Carolina, asking for reduction in 
duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Papers to accompany House bill 7083, to 
remove the charge of desertion from the naval record of Her- 


| bert W. George; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. CANNON: Joint resolution of the General Assembly 


| of Illinois, making application to Congress for the calling of a 


constitutional convention to propose an amendment to the Con- 


| stitution of the United States granting the Congress of the United 


States the power to prevent and suppress monopolies by appro- 
priate legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


$y Mr. CARY: Communication from Banner Coffee Co., of 


| Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the establishment of a par- 


cels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. CRAVENS: Petitions of citizens of Fort Smith, Ark., 


| asking for reduction of duty on raw and refined sugar; to the 
» | Committee on a and Means. 


By Mr. FINLEY: Petitions of A. D. Dorsett and sundry othe 
persons of the State of South Carolina, praying for a reducti: 
in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petitions of citizens and busi- 
ness firms of Mountain Home, Ark, asking for a reduction of 
duties on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3y Mr. FRENCH: Petitions of citizens of Laclede, Idaho, 
asking for removal of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 


| and Means. 


3y Mr. HINDS: Memorial of Novell & Libby, of Sanford, Me., 


| praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars; 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. McKINNEY: Resolutions adopted by the Moline 
(i.) Branch of Socialists, relating to the McNamara case; to 


| the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Providence Retail Drug- 


| gists’ Association, against House bill 8887, a tax on proprietary 


medicines, in that said tax does not and can not fall upon either 


| the maker or the consumer, but upon the retail druggist, who 


will be compelled to bear the entire burden thereof; to the Com- 


| mittee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. PRAY: Petition of Miners’ Union No. 1, Western Fed- 


| eration of Miners, of Butte, Mont., in favor of appointment of 


joint committee of investigation under resolutions introduced by 
Representative Brrcrer, of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr, PRINCE: Petition of J. W. Ogden and 100 other citi- 
zens, asking for relief of C. W. Bowden, rural free-delivery car- 
of Herman, Knox County, [1.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers in re increase of pension to 


| George W. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition from various citizens 
relative to the tariff on sugar; to the Committec 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of citizens of Silverton, Tex., relative to the 
tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Papers to accompany bill (H, R. 8598) 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel EI. Reynolds; to the 
| Committee on Inv alid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Ann L. Waterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to George Easterbrooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah A. Mickerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Moan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEDEMEYER: Papers to accompany bill granting 
an increase of pension te Edwin 8. Butts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a pension to George 
Messler, son of John Messier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Emory Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, May 22, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 


1 


CASS GILBERT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending the 
insertion in the general deficiency appropriation bill of an item | 
authorizing the payment of $3,434.92 for certain architectural 
services rendered by Mr. Cass Gilbert in connection with the 
furnishing of the new customhouse at New York City, which, | 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee | 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. (S. Doc. No. 35.) | 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Interna- 
tional Railway Fuel Association, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to create a national arbitration tribunal and to define 
the duties and powers thereof, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Mount Zion Sunday 
School, of Luray, Va.; of the congregation of the Maple Spring 
Chureh, of Preston County, W. Va.; of the Cedar Run Sunday 
School ef the Church of the Brethren of Virginia; of the con- | 
gregation of the Church of the Brethren of Carrington, N. Dak. ; 
and of the congregation of the Church of the Brethren of Peace 
Valley, Mo., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
suppression of the opium evil, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Local Union No. 
51, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Ber- 
lin; of Leon EB. Stone, of Swanzey; and of John T. Hall, of 
Lebanon, all in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





of B. F. Williams, of Grafton Center; of E. J. Bullard, of 
Swanzey; and of C. E, Gunn, of Swanzey, all in the State of 
New Hampshire, remonstrating against the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 2, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Rochester, N. H., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Stockton, Cal., praying that the sloop of war Ports- 
mouth be transferred to San Francisco Harbor, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He alse presented memorials of sundry manufacturers of San 
Francisco and Oakland, in the State of California, remon- 
strating against any reduction in the duty on alimentary pastes, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Lela- 
tions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry volunteer offi- 
cers of the Civil War of Plymouth, Detroit, and Centerville, in 
the State of Michigan; of Kansas City, Mo.; of Auburn, Kans. ; 
of New York City and Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; of Ocean 
Springs, Miss.; and of Danville, Ill., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to place certain volunteer officers of the Civil 
War on the retired list, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of Local Division No. 


wis re 


9 


| Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Jasonville, Ind., remonstrating 


against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Indianapolis Fancy Gro- 
cery Co., of Indianapolis, Ind,, praying for a reduction of the 
duty on raw and refined sugar, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 





He also presented a petition of the North Capitol & Ecking- | 


ton Citizens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, praying 


Coiumbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
He also presented a petition of the Religious Society of 


Friends in America, praying for the ratification of the proposed | 


treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the General Assembly 


of the State of Illinois, praying for the adoption of an amend- | 


ment to the Constitution of the United States to prevent and 
suppress monopolies, which was referred o the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by Joint Council 
No. 1, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, representing 13,000 boot 
and shoe workers of Brockton, Mass., remonstrating against 
any reduction of the duty on boots and shoes. I ask that the 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas statistics emanating from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor bear witness to the fact that since the tariff on shoes was re- 
duced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent a rapid increase in imports of 
boots and shoes has occurred; and 

Whereas the bill now under consideration b 
and known as House of Representatives No. 
all — from such imports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Joint Shoe Council No. 1 of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, representing 13,000 shoe workers of Brockton, Mass., 
expresses its opposition to the such 


action would 
Resolved, 


the National Congress 
413 proposes to remove 


proposed legislation, believing 
rove detrimental to their interests; and be it further 
t we believe conditions in the shoe trade of the United 


States where unlimited and untrammeled competition exists are such | 


that no possible benefit could be conferred on any portion of the 
oun by the admission of boots and shoes free of duty; therefore 


Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the necessity of retaining not 


only the present tariff on boots and shoes, but to consider the advisa- | 


bility of an increa arket wi 
be conserved for the Product of American workmen," "=e Wil 
Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Quini- 
ault, Wash., praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. presented memorials of Local Union No. 51, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Berlin; 


i aw ‘ Lor ‘ +70 . ame te — 
for the establishment of an inebriate hospital in the District of | Seventh Day Baptist Church of Adams Center, 


Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
N. Y., remon- 
strating against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 


Omaha, Nebr., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
| Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
| tions. 

He also presented a_ petition of the Commercial Club of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the adoption of a certain amend- 

| ment to the corporation-tax law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of the Retail Drug- 
| gists’ Association, of Providence, R. I., remonstrating against 
the imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fir ce 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Alliance of the 
Virst Congregational Chureh of Providence, R. IL. and a peti- 

|tion of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of New) 

k. IL, praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty « 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relstions 

Mr. BOURNE presented a petition ef sundry citiz 0 
Oregon, praying for the enactment of legi tion to prohib 
the interstate transportation of intoxicating 1? : into pro 

| hibition districts, which was referred to the Committee on (1 
Judiciary. 
PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I present a letter from H. Q. Ale le 
president of the North Carolina division of the Farme Ed 
eational Cooperative Union of America, approving the bill 
promote the cause of agricultural eduestion in States. I 


that the letter be printed in the Rrcorp and referred to 
| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


| There being no objection, the letter was referred to t! 
| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to bi 


RECORD, as follows: 


NortTHw CAROLINA Divis 
Matthews, N. C., May 


printed in the 


ror 


Hon. Len 8S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Dear SENATOR: I want to say that I most heartily approve your bill 
for promoting the cause of agricultural education in States that will 
appropriate an equal amount. This bill is progressive and constructive. 
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It goes directly to the fountain head of all real and permanent wealth 
of the Nation—-its citizenship. With an intelligent, efficient, and pro- 
ductive citizenship, our growth and development would have far out- 
stripped our present achievements, great as they have been. If half 
of the money which has been expended since the Civil War on the 
Army and Navy alone had been used in educating our people in the 
yroductive sciences and arts and in building post roads, as required 
xy the Constitution, our growth and power in wealth and population 
would have been 50 years in advance of present conditions. Our Gov- 
ernment has nurtured and protected the dollar, but has ignored the 


man who produced the dollar primarily. Had we pursued the policy | 


of education, efficiency, and prosperity of the great producing masses 
of our citizenship, we would not now be menaced with the high cost 
of living and have to turn our hungry faces to another country for 
food products. 

I do hope you will succeed in pushing your bill through Congress. 
If we had fewer politicians and more statesmen in Congress, you would 
have no difficulty in passing the bill 

With kind regards, I am, 


Yours, fraternally, H. Q. ALEXANDER. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (8S. 307) to change 
the name of Fort Place, from Seventeenth to Eighteenth Streets 
NE., to Irving Street, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 32) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 851) to change the name of Fort Place, from Seven- 
teenth to Highteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street, submitted 
an adverse report (No. 30) thereon, which was agreed to, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (8S. 237) 
for the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 33) thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (8S. 274) providing 
for the removal of snow and ice from the paved sidewalks of 
the District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 34) thereon. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OVER ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present the views of the minority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary upon the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
States. I ask that the report be printed, and that it also be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The views of the minority will 
be printed under the rule, and without objection the order to 
print in the Recorp will be made as requested. 

The views of the minority (S. Rept. No. 35), submitted by Mr. 
Surnertanp from the Committee on the Judiciary, are as 


follows: 
NATIONAL CONTROL OVER ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
ON HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 89, PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION PROVIDING THAT SENATORS SHALL BE ELECTED BY THD 
PEOPLE OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


The undersigned members of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
dissent from the action of the committee in reporting favorably House 
joint resolution No. 39 on the following grounds. ‘The resolution as 
reported is as follows: 

“Resolwed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That in Heu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in leu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article 
I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make 
or alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
an when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 

ates: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branches of 
the State legislature. . 

“The times, places, and manner of holdi elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election 
te fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State ma 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may direct. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election. 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.” 

This contains two separate and distinct amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. ‘ The first is an amendment to section 3 of Article I so as to 

revide for the direct election of Senators by the people. The second 
s an amendment of section 4 of Article I so as to destroy the power 
which the National Government now has to regulate ai direct the 
time and manner of electing Members of its own Senate. 

The fourth section of the first article now reads as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of a elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be in each State by the legislature 
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thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

This provision requires the State legislatures, in the performan 
a duty under the National Constitution, to regulate the times 


manner of holding elections both for Senators and Representatives, 
gives the National Congress power at any time by law to make or : 
such regulation 


Under this provision it was clearly contemplated that the auth 


to prescribe the times, pla , nnd manner of holding elections for k 


resentatives and Senators should primarily vest in the State leg 
tures, but that the ultimate power to make or alter such regulati 
should forever remain in the hands of the Federal Government. | 
manifest that the framers of the Constitution intended that this su; 


visory power on the part of Congress should exist independently of 1! 


| way in which the Members of Congress should be elected. Representa- 





tives, under the Constitution, are now elected by the people; Senators 
are elected by the various legislatures, but in both instances the au 
thority of Congress to regulate the election is preserved. 

There would seem to be no doubt that if the Constitution had oriz 
inally provided for the popular election of Senators as it did for 1 
election of Representatives, provision would have been made for the 
supervisory control by Congress over such elections, just as it is n 
provided with respect to elections by the legislatures. 

The resolution, as reported, leaves the duty of the State legislatu: 
and the power of Congress the same, so far as Representatives ; 
concerned; but, so far as Senators are concerned, it strikes out t 
words which empower the Congress at any time by law- to make or 
alter the regulations, and it thus transfers from the National Con 
gress to the State legislatures the power of control over the election of 
Senators, which the National Government now has and has had since 
the beginning of the Government, and which it has and will contin 
to have over the election of Representatives. 

The resolution also makes another change in section 4, which will 
be important in determining the construction of the instrument and t! 
nature of the powers to be exercised by the State legislatures. The 
present provision is a command to the State legislatures to prescribe 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections, subject to the ulti 
mate authority of Coneress. In performing that function the State 
legislatures are discharging a duty under the Constitution of the 
United States—acting by its authority. The proposed amendment i 
serts the word “as” before the word “ prescribed,” and makes the 
provision read: “‘ The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof.” The command to the State legislatures is thus taken ont of 
the Constitution, and the legislatures, in making tuch regulations as 
they see fit to make, will be rforming no duty imposed upon them 
by the Constitution of the United States, but exercising, according to 
their own will and pleasure, an authority to which the Government of 
the United States will be subjected. 

As to these proposed changes in section 4 of Article I, we consider— 

First. That they are unnecessary to accomplish the purpose of secur- 
ing the direct election of Senators by the people. They do not aid or 
contribute to the direct election of Senators in any manner or degree. 
There is no reason why the ultimate authority of the National Govern- 
ment over the times and manner of electing Senators by direct, popular 
yote should not continue to be exercised, just as it always has been 
exercised, over the direct election of Representatives by popular vote. 
The exercise of that national power over the popular election of Repre 
sentatives meets now with no objection, and, under the proposed amend- 
ment, is to continue. The proposed change from legislative election of 
Senators to popular election of Senators furnishes no reason whatever 
for destroying the ultimate power of control over the election of Sen- 
ators which the National Congress now has under the Constitution. 

Second. The abandonment of national authority by the proposed 
changes in section 4 would be a fundamental and Vital change in our 
system of government, and should be regarded as far more important 
than the change from legislative to direct election of Senators, to which 
it has been attached in the resolution reported as if it were merely 
incidental and subordinate. The present provision contained in sec- 
tion 4 of Article I was adopted by the framers of the Constitution 
after full discussion and upon great consideration. The conclusion 
expressed in the section as adopted was an assertion of the ultimate 
authority of the National Government over the steps necessary to con- 
stitute the Government and to insure its continued exercise and power 
to act. It was one of a series of provisions which established definitely 
the distinction between the old Confederation, under which the Central 
Government was dependent upon the States, and the new Nationa! 
Government, which was to contain within itself every element of power 
essential to its continued existence and effectiveness. The proposed 
change would reverse that conclusion, would change the theory and 
the nature of the relations between the National Government and the 
several States, and would leave the Nation dependent upon the severa! 
States and without authority of its own in nape of an essential part 
of the machinery necessary to its continued existence. 

How vital is the preservation of the supervisory power conferred upon 
Congress by section 4 of Article I was strongly set forth by the Supreme 
Court of the United States through Mr. Justice Miller, delivering th: 
opinion in the Yarbrough case (110 U. 8S., 651). In that case the 
Supreme Court was passing upon the validity of the Federal election 
law of 1870, an act based upon the authority conferred by the first 
clause of section 4 of Article I. We quote from the opinion as follows: 

“That a Government whose essential character is republican, who 
executive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numer- 
ous and powerful branch of the legislature is elected by the people 
directly, has no power by appropriate laws to secure this election from 
the influence of violence, of corruption, and of fraud, is a proposition so 
startling as to arrest attention and demand the gravest considera- 

mn * & 

If this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of 
delegated agents of other States and governments, each of which is 
superior to the General Government, it must have the power to protect 
the elections on which its existence depends from violence and cor- 
rvotion. 

“If it has not this power it is left helpless Wefore the two great 
natural and historical enemies of all republics—open violence and insid- 
ious corruption, 

“Tt is as essential to the successful —— of this Government that 
the t isms of its executive and legislative branches should be 
the free choice of the people as that the original form of it should be 
so. In absolute governments, where the monarch is the source of all 
power, it is still held to be important that the exercise of that power 
shall be free from the influence of extraneous violence and internal 


corruption. 
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thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during the sessions 
of the Senate. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 

Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Contro] the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 37, submitted by Mr. GaLitincer (for Mr. FRYE) 
on the Sth instant, reported it without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer 
from time to time, as may be necessary, to report such hearings as may 
be had on bills or other matters pending before said committee, and to 
have printed such hearings and such other papers as may be deemed 
necessary in connection with the subjects heretofore considered or to be 
considered by said committee during the Sixty-second Congress. 

DEAINAGE SURVEY OF LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 26, submitted by Mr. CLapp on the 
28 ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That 500 copies of House Document No. 27, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “ Drainage Survey of Certain Lands in 
Minnesota,” be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 

MARSHAL FOR DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 2434) 
providing for an increase of salary of the United States marshal 
for the district of Connecticut, and I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration thereof. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It provides that from and after the passage of this 
act the salary of the United States marshal for the district of 
Connecticut shall be at the rate of $3,000 a year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ENCAMPMENTS OF GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. CLAPP. From the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 18) authorizing free or reduced transportation 
to members of the Grand Army of the Republic and others 
whenever attending regular annual encampments, reunions, or 
conventions, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 31) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2446) for the relief of Aaron F. Adams (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2447) granting an increase of pension to William 
Gant (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LEA: 

A bill (S. 2448) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Edmund W. Williams, 
executor of the estate of Joseph R. Williams, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2449) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Nathaniel F. Cheairs; and 

A bill (S. 2450) for the relief of the estate of Adolph Roehl; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 2451) providing against the abandonment of desti- 
tute, infirm, or aged parents; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (8. 2452) to authorize the construction of fishways, 
screens, and paddle wheels at the intake of canals constructed 
in connection with irrigation projects (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

A bill (8S. 2453) for the relief of Benjamin F. Martz; to the 
Committee en Public Lands. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2454) exempting certain yachts from the provisions 
of section 37 of the act of August 5, 1909, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Finance. 


By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2455) to provide for the government of the Cana! 
Zone, the construction and operation of the Panama Canal, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

A bill (S. 2456) authorizing the State of Washington to 
lease the southeast quarter and the southwest quarter of section 
36, township 18 north, of range 10 west, in Chehalis County, éor 
public-park purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2457) to correct the military record of William 1. 
Burgess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2458) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Patterson (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 0 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 2459) for the relief of heirs or estate of Jacob 
Keller, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 2460) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Jones; and 

A bill (S. 2461) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 2462) to cede jurisdiction to the State of Georgia 
over certain land in Fulton County; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

A bill (S. 2463) for the relief of Mrs. M. B. Patterson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2464) granting a pension to Thomas Harlan; and 

A bill (S. 2465) granting a pension to Arthur F. Shepherd; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2466) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
BE. Abbott (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 2467) granting a pension to Oliver C. Morv?a: 

A bill (S. 2468) granting a pension to Alexander W. Qouaid 
son; and 

A bill (S. 2469) granting a pension to Joseph H. Dsugherty, 
sr.: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 2470) granting an increase of pension t¢« Philip S. 
Dusenbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 


RECPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTES ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


Mr. BURNHAM submitted the following resolution (S. Res 
45), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ 
a stenographer from time to time as may be necessary to report such 
hearings as may be had on bills or other matters pending before said 
committee, and to have printed such hearings and such other papers as 
may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects heretofore con- 
sidered or to be considered by said committee during the Sixty-second 
Congress, and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, and that the said committee and all subcommittees 
thereof may sit during the sessions of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, after consultation with 
several Members of this body, and in view of the action of the 
upper branch of the Legislature of Illinois relating to the seat 
of Senator Lorrwer of that State in this body, as reported in 
the public press, I offer the following resolution, which I ask 
may be read, and that it may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 46) was read as follows: 


Whereas since the action by the Senate on the resolution of June 20, 
1910, relating to the seat of WILLIAM Lorimer, it is represented that 
new testimony has been discovered ; and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Illinois did on the 18th day of 
May, 1911, adopt the following resolutions: 

“ Whereas under senate resolution No. 17 a committee was appointed 
to investigate charges of corruption and official, misconduct against 
members of this senate; and 

“ Whereas said committee has reported the result of its investigation 
to this senate, from which it ee that there were important and 
material witnesses without the State of Illinois, whose attendance it 
could not legally compel and which witnesses refused voluntarily to 


appear ; 
PE Whereas said committee was seriously impeded in the performance 
of its duties by what we believe to be the unwarranted action of a 


certain judge; and 
“ Whereas it appears from the report of said committee that despite 
its inability to compel the attendance of such foreign witnesses and 
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the adverse action of said judge sufficient evidence was procured to 
show that without bribery and corruption and by reason of the failure 
of certain senators and representatives during the different roll calls to 
carry out the will of the people, as expressed at the polls, in the chotce 
for a United States Senator, which action we deem most reprehensible 
and should be condemned, and which we hereby condemn: Therefore 


and findings of the said committee, that the election of WILLIAM 
LORIMER to a seat in the United States Senate was brought about by 
bribery and corruption ; and 

“Resolved, That the gravity of the situation, involving as it does the 
integrity and good name of this State and the welfare of the Nation, 
demands a further investigation and determination of this matter by a 
body possessing broader jurisdiction and greater powers than does this 
senate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to transmit to the Senate of the United States 
a copy of the evidence taken by the said committee, together with the 
report and findings of that committee and a copy of this resolution for 
such action as the Senate of the United States may deem proper. 

“Resolved, That the findings of said committee, as set forth in the 
repert, heretofore filed, be, and the same are hereby, ratified and ap- 
yroved, 
: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections are authorized and directed to further investi- 
gate the charges made against WILLIAM Lorimer, a Senator from the 
State of Mlinois, and to inquire and report to the Senate whether in or | 
about the election of the said Writiam Lorimer as a Senator of the | 
United States from the State of Illinois, or in connection with his | 
right to a seat in this body there were used or employed by any person, 
firm, corporation, or association any corrupt methods or practices. 

That said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of Congress; to hold its 
sessions at such place or places as it shall deem most convenient for 
the purposes of the investigation; to employ stenographers and such | 
counsel and competent accountants as it may deem necessary; to send 
for persons und papers and to administer oaths; and that the expenses 
of the inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will lie on the table. 

CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. The Secretary will re- 
port the first business on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made; and the joint 
resolution goes over. 

DESIGNATION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The bill (S. 1095) to authorize the surveyor of the District 
of Columbia to adopt the system of designating land in the 
District of Columbia in force in the office of the assessor of 
said District was announced as next in order, and the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 


it 
“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this senate, based upon the report 


tor in charge of the bill what is the particular mischief which | 


it is designed to obviate? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
which has already once passed the Senate. The report of the 
committee explains it better than I could, as I am not particu- 
larly familiar with the indexing and recording systems of the 
District. If the Secretary will read the fine print of the report, 
which is very short, I think it will explain to the Senator from 
Indiana precisely what is the object of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report 
as requested. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, perhaps a word from me 
will obviate the necessity of even reading any part of the 
report, 

There is a system in vogue in the office of the assessor of the 
District of Columbia whereby parcels of land are described very 
accurately, while the surveyor has an entirely different system, 
so that a purchaser of property here finds it difficult to get a 
correct description of his property. This bill simply provides 
that the surveyor shall adopt the same system that is in vogue 
in the office of the other official and that there shall be a very 
simple method provided in the matter of designating land in 
this District. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is, to have the same system in the 
assessor’s and in the surveyor’s office? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. The assessor's system has 
worked most admirably. That is all there is to the biil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will the state the 
amendment to the bill recommended by the committee. 

é The Secretary. 
not,” it is proposed to strike ont “unless for good cause shown 
to him,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That hereafter all instruments tendered for record in the 
office of the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia in which 
origina! lots, subdivision lots, squares, or tracts are mentioned shall, in 
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| United States has no other in 


Mr. President, this bill is similar to one | 


In section 2, page 2, line 14, after the word | 


NATE. 
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addition to any other description, contain a reference to the square or 


parcel shown on the plats and plans as filed for record im the office of 
the surveyor of the District of Col ! h the real esi in- 
tended to be affected is contained, and t t - of deeds shall not 
receive any instrument for record unless the provisiens ef this act are 


therein complied with. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amend@ed, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readiag, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ARREARAGES OF DISTRICT TAXES. 

The bill (S. 1082) to receive arrearages of taxes due to the 
District of Columbia to July 1, 1908, at 6 per cent inte per 
annum, in lieu of penalties and costs, was considered 
Committee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amen) nt, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 

JEANNIE TURNBULL. 
19) authorizing the Secretary of War te convey 
3 ond 4. square 
Aarnd oe in ¢ 


The bill (S, 
the outstanding title of the United States to lots 
103, in the city of Washington, D. C., wes om 
mittee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of War to grant 
to the present occupant of original lots 3 and 4, square 103, in 
the city of Washington, a quit-claim deed of the leral title of 
the United States to those lots, it havine annenred that the 
terest therein or elaim thereto than 


enne 


|a record title resulting from a failure to eomply with the re- 
quirement of the act of the Maryland Legislature of December 
19, 1791, relative to the recording of deeds in the original city 


of Washington; but the occupant of the lots shall estsblish to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of War his or her title to the 
premises, saving only the aforesaid outstanding legal title of 
the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HEYRURN. Mr. President, 
ealendar, practically for the same purpose, as te 
some confusion. I should like to call attention 


there are two bills on the 
which there is 


te one of them. 


I think there is an omission in the bill which has just been 
passed. It provides for no grantee. In line 3, poge 1, it says: 
That the Secretary of War is hereby directed te grant te the present 


occupant 
It does not say who the occupant 
Turnbull” should be inserted. It wonld not be 


‘Jeannie 


“zisla- 


The werds ‘ 
careful 


is 


tion to provide for the transfer of land by the United States to 
a person unnamed, and I ask that the votes by which the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend the third 


time, and passed, may be reconsidered, and then I shall offer an 
amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to he engrossed for 9 third rending, 
read the third time, and passed will be reconsidered Ts there 


objection? The Chair hears none. The bill is now in the Sen- 


ate and onen to amendment 


Mr. HEYBURN. I move to strike out the words “ the es- 
ent.” in lines 3 and 4. and to insert in lieu thereof the name 
“Jeannie Turnbull” and a comma 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment prepesed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated 

The SrecreTary. On page 1, line 4, before the word “ occu 
pant,” it is proposed to strike out the words “the present ” and 
to insert the name “ Jeannie Turnbull” and a comma 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now. on page 2, line 1, after the \ a 
| “the.” where it occurs near the end of the line. I move to in- 
sert the word “said.” so as to read “the said ecennant.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment preposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated 

The Srecrerary. On page 2, line 1, before the werd “occu 


pant,” it is proposed to insert the word “ said.” 


The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. HEYBURN. In line 3. on page 2. TI move to strike out 
the words “ his or,” before the word “ her.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by th 
Senator from Idaho will be stated 

The SECRETARY. In line 3, before the word “her,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “his or,” so as to read “her 
| title to said premises.” 
| The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in sie Pe 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readin 
the third time, and passed. 


g, read 
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AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT LICENSE TAX. 


The bill (S. 29) to amend paragraph 43 of an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 
1, 1902, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
a to amend paragraph 48 of the act by adding the fol- 
owing: 

Provided, That such classification shall not be applied to booksellers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LOTS IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
82, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 1087) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the better registration of births in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1907, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the word “ Labor,” 
to strike out “and such other data, if any, as the commission- 
ers of said District deem needful,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any physician or midwife who attends at 
the birth of any child within the District of Columbia, and any person 
whomsoever, who, in the absence of a physician or midwife, performs 
any of the offices usually rendered by such, shall execute, or cause to be 
executed, and shall file with the health officer of said District within 
24 hours immediately following the date of such birth a proper report 
thereof, written in ink, on a blank furnished by said health officer, em- 
bodying all such data as may be necessary for the ert of the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the Department of Commerce and Labor. So far 
as relates to any data aforesaid not based upon the personal observa- 
tion of the physician, midwife, or other person by whom report is 
made, every such report shall show the name and address of the in- 
formant and the relationship of said informant to the child born: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the child born be illegitimate it shall in no 
ease be necessary for any gory midwife, or other person to indi- 
cate on any report required by this act any fact or facts whereby the 
identity of the father or of the mother or of the child born will be dis- 
closed: And provided further, That no report need be made of still- 


births when the fetus delivered has apparently not passed the fifth 
month of utero-gestation. 

Upon receipt of any report aforesaid, said health officer shall for- 
ward to the father of the child, or, if his address be unknown, to the 
mother, an acknowledgment of the receipt of such report; and if the 
infant delivered be not stillborn, and such report does not contain the 
given name of the child born, a blank form on which the father or 
mother may certify over his or her signature the name of such child, 
which form, if thus executed and returned to said health officer within 
three months next following the date of birth, shall be a part of the 
official record of such birth. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF KENYON STREET. 


The bill (S. 30) to provide for the extension of Kenyon Street 
from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant Street and for the 
extension of Seventeenth Street from Kenyon Street to Irving 
Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WIDENING OF SIXTEENTH STREET NW. 


The bill (S. 1094) for the widening of Sixteenth Street NW. 
at Piney Branch, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMODORE BARNBY CIRCLE. 


The bill (S. 306) to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXTENSION OF NEWTON PLACE NW. 

The bill (S. 32) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New Hampshire 
Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton Place in 


Gass’s subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close subdivi- 
sion,” approved February 21, 1910, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

IDA A, CHEW. 

The bill (S. 21) for the relief of Ida A. Chew, owner of lot 
112, square 721, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment 
and payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to 
construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

EXTENSION OF UNDERWOOD STREET NW. 

The bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

GUIDES AND PEDDLERS IN THE DISTRICT. ‘ 


The bill (S. 1090) providing for guides in the District of 
Columbia and defining their duties was considered as in Com- 


| mittee of the Whole. 


re 


It provides that peddlers shall pay a license tax of $25 per 
annum, and guides shall pay a license tax of $5 per annum. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AID TO INDIGENTS IN ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 267) providing for assisting indigent persons, 
other than natives, in the District of Alaska, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from 
the Committee on Territories with an amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move to amend 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
first, if the Senator will permit it, to be acted upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before we proceed to that, I should like 
to ask the Senator in charge of the bill why the Indians are 
omitted from this bill? Why is it that it applies only to such 
persons as are not Indians? 

Mr. NELSON. I am unable to hear the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota fails 
to hear the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to know why it is that this lan- 
guage—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am just about to move to amend by 
striking out the words “ other than natives.” I had addressed 
the Chair first 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; the Senator from Idaho 
has the floor if he desires it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have moved to amend by striking out in 
line 10, page 1, the words “other than natives,” so that this 
fund will be distributable to all the indigents of Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I rose to ask about—to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill why the language “ other than 
natives” had been put in? 

Mr. NELSON. Under a law passed some years ago the license 
and occupation taxes collected in Alaska were set aside for the 
indigent people of Alaska. Twenty-five per cent was to be de- 
voted to educational purposes—the establishment of schools—5 
per cent for taking care of the insane, and the balance to the 
construction of roads and trails. Now, the object of this bill is 
to take 5 per cent of that Alaska fund and devote it to the care 
of the indigent whites. The natives of Alaska are taken care 
of under another appropriation. For years and years they have 
been under the charge of the Bureau of Education, which has 
had charge of them and taken care of them both in an educa- 
tional way and otherwise, and a large appropriation is made for 
that purpose, disbursed and managed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. That is why this distinction was made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But, Mr. President, I do not understand 
that the natives will come within this classification or derive 
any benefit from that fund. This bill provides for indigent 
persons—— , 

Mr. NELSON. Other than natives. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Unfortunately the application is too wide. 
But the Department of Commerce and Labor have no special 
jurisdiction over the indigent. There is, in fact, to-day, as far 
as I can ascertain, no department of the Government that is 
charged with the responsibility for the care of indigent Indians 
or natives, and I know of no reason why they should not par- 
ticipate in this fund. The class of people over which the De- 
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partment of Commerce and Labor have jurisdiction and for 
whom they administer funds does not include at all, as I 
understand, the indigent. 

Mr. NELSON. The facts of the case are as I stated. The 
natives of Alaska, the Indians and the Esquimaux, have for 


years been under the charge of what is known as the Bureau | 
of Education, now a part of the Department of Commerce and | 
Labor. We make a large appropriation every year for the 


benefit of that bureau. They have established schools in 
Alaska and are taking care of the indigent natives under that 
appropriation, and have been for years. That is why this dis- 
tinction is made, because they have a share of that fund while 
the whites have none at all. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Is the Senator sure that that covers the 
Indians? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly it does. They have taken care of 
them. 


Mr. HEYBURN. They take care of them in the way of edu- | 


eating them. 

Mr, NELSON. Oh, no; they take care of them otherwise, 
providing them with hospitals and medical attendance and look- 
ing after them in every way. In fact, that is the only branch of 
the Government that is looking after the natives in Alaska. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Unfortunately that seems to be true. [| 
have had a number of complaints in letters that there was no 


specific department of the Government charged with the care of 
the indigent natives. They educate them; they provide for 
their education; they provide for them in health; but they do 
not provide for them when they have lost their health and are 
unable to take care of themselves. 


Mr. NELSON. They take care of them as far as they can | 


take care of them. 
Mr. HEYBURN. There has been quite a demand that we es- 
tablish 
Mr. NELSON. And the purpose of this fund, which is very 
limited, is to take care of those indigent white people, miners 
who get strapped, as it were, and are utterly helpless; and the 





criticism is that it is taken out of what we call the road-and- | 


trail fund in Alaska, which is diminished to that extent. But 


the other fund, of which the Bureau of Education has charge, | 


is an ample fund, and to my knowledge, derived from a visit to 
Alaska, the Bureau of Education is looking after that matter 
and using that fund for this purpose, and that is why we put 
in this amendment. 


Mr. HEYBURN. My attention was called to this within a | 


few days by a man who lives in Alaska and who is here now, 
and he seems to think that we are unjustly discriminating 
against the natives in this matter. He is quite familiar-——— 


Mr. NELSON. I think he is not quite familiar with the facts | 


or the character of our appropriations in the past. 

Mr. HEYBURN. He was speaking more from familiarity 
with the facts as they exist in the community in which he lives. 
He is a man who happens to have some sympathy with the na- 
tives in Alaska, and at one time was closely connected with 
their direct government. He suggested that in this matter they 
were being unfairly discriminated against. 

I desired to call attention to this matter in order that the dis- 
cussion May show always the position this matter occupied at 
the time of the passage of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment reported by the 
Committee on Territories will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, at the end of the bill, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Provided, That the governor, in his annual report, shall submit an 


Saar statement with proper vouchers of all expenditures under this 
ct. 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act, 5 per 


cent of all the moneys collected by the clerks of the district courts in | 


Alaska for licenses and occupation taxes in the District of Alaska, now 
paid by the said clerks into the Alaska fund and to the treasurers of 


the several incorporated towns in Alaska, shall be paid into the Treasury 


of the United States and there held as a separate fund for the relief of 
the indigent persons, other than natives, in Alaska. 


Sec. 2. That the said fund shall be disbursed upon the recommenda- 


tion of the governor of Alaska to such persons and in such manner as 

ne ey SS tenied cee on governor, in — annual report, shall 

s ement w roper vouchers of all expenditures 

ae tae ae prop of all expenditures 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho offer 
an amendment? 


Mr. HEYBURN. Under the statement of the Senator from | 


Minnesota, I will not insist on the amendment. 
Mr. NELSON. Withdraw it. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I want to be stire that the Senator from | 


Minnesota is sure that there is an adequate provision for the 
eare of indigent natives. , . 


eeenene ae 
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Mr. NELSON. I will take pains by and by to show the 
Senator the appropriations that are made for the Bureau of 
| Education. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Y¥es; I think the difficulty is more in the 
application and classification of the appropriation. It covers 
several classes of public service in connection with the Indians. 

Mr. NELSON. As I 
drawn. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
draws the amendment he proposed to offer. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 





i 
| 


understand, the amendment is with- 


from Idaho with- 


as amended, and the 


FISHERIES TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 





The bill (S. 12) to give effect to the provisions of a treaty 
| between the United States and Great Britain concerning the 
fisheries in waters contiguous to the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington on April 1, 190s, 
and ratified by the United States Senate April 13, 1908, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] asked that the bill go over a few days ago. I think 
he withdraws his request to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is reached in regular order 
now. 

Mr. JONES. As the Senator says, the bill went over at my 
request the other day. While I have not heard from my people, 
I have examined the bill very carefully and I do not see 
objection to it, so I withdrew my objection. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 7, after the word “regulations,” to insert “or 
amendment thereto,” so as to read 

And provided further, That no further or other regulations or amend- 
ments thereto under the provisions of said treaty of April 11, 
shall be adopted or have the force or effect of 
the Congress of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
| amendment was concurred in. 
| The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
read the third time, and passed. 


any 


LOO, 
law without action by 


and the 
reading, 


BRIDGE ACKOSS ARKANSAS RIVER, 


The bill (S. 1627) to authorize the construction, maintenance 
and operation of a bridge across and over the Arkansas River, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
W hole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commer 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“ Oklahoma,” to insert: 

In accordance with and subject to the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges o 
approved March 23, 1906. 

So as to make the section read: 

That the Muskogee & Fort Gibson Bridge Co 
State of Oklahoma, its successors and as 


er navigable waters, 


, & corporation of the 


signs, are hereby authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches the 
across and over the Arkansas River, at a point suitable to the interes 
of navigation, at or near the city of Muskogee, Muskogee County, 0} 
in accordance with and subject to the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable wat 
approved March 23, 1906. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, to strike out section 2, as follow 
} Sec. 2. That the construction, maintenance, and operation of sai 
bridge herein authorized shall be in all respects in accordance wit 
subject to the provisions of the act entitled “An act rulate 


construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
1906. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and t! 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readim 
read the third time, and passed. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS ON NAVAL CONTRACTS, 


The bill (S. 2008) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy t 
make partial payments for work already done under public 
| tracts was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I shall probably have no objection to the 
passage of this bill, provided it is understood that it does not 
| recognize the right of one Congress to amend the record or 
| journals of a preceding Congress; and it will be with that 
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understanding in the Recorp; otherwise I shall oppose the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. This bill is a totally independent measure. It 
has nothing to do with the amendment of the appropriation act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator makes that statement 

Mr. LODGE. It does not amend the appropriation act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment, 

Mr. LODGE. I am correct. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have the floor, and I am correct, and I 
~ going to read what is said in the report of the committee. 

t says: 

The provision relating to such paftial payments contained in the bill 
as passed, which is said to have been included by a clerical error, and 
which it is proposed to repeal by joint resolution No. 1— 

Which is the joint resolution I have referred to— 
now before the Senate, authorizes, as you are aware, payments up to 
only 90 per cent of the value of the work already done. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment before I am interrupted, 
that I may present this matter squarely. Joint resolution No, 1, 
before the Senate, which we have passed over under my objec- 
tion, undertakes to correct the records of the last Congress of 
the United States, on the ground that some clerk failed to per- 
form a duty. That, as I said on a former occasion here when 
joint resolution No. 1 was up, is conceding the right of one Con- 
gress to correct the journals of another, because the bills that 
pass, in whatever shape they appear by the record, went to a 
conference committee of the two Houses and the conference 
agreed upon those measures; they went to the separate Houses 
and were signed by the presiding officers; they passed the 
scrutiny of the Committee on Enrolled Bills; and they went to 
the President and were signed. Now, to say that a subsequent 
Congress could come in here and say “ we found memorandum 
lying around the room in which the committee met, which indi- 
cated that the enrolling clerks did not carry out faithfully the 
result of the action of the conference committee ’—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. In a moment. I want to finish this state 
ment, because I want it to appear concisely in the Recorp. To 
say that because some one found some memorandum which 
would indicate that the enrolling clerks did not correctly or 
accurately carry out the conclusion of the committee of con- 
ference would open the door so wide that no legislation enacted 
by this body would be safe. You would not know when Con- 
gress adjourned what laws had been enacted, notwithstanding 
the fact that they bore the signatures of the presiding officers 
of the separate Houses and of the President of the United 
States. I am not alone in this matter. It is not my intention to 
allow, so long as it can be prevented, any action that will dis- 
credit the enactments of Congress at a previous session. 

Now I am through with the statement, and I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho as to the business of correcting bills of a 
previous Congress. I think it is an unsound practice. I am 
for this bill, which is a totally independent measure. The 
allusion in the Secretary’s letter has of course nothing to do 
with the bill. It is merely showing the position in which the 
department was put by the proposition to amend the act that 
the bill as passed was in error. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let me say to the Senator that I have no 
intention of objecting to this measure when it is understood 
and a matter of record that it is not a concession to the rule 
sought to be invoked to correct the record. It appeared in the 
report of the committee, although the Senator was quite sure 
there was nothing to justify it here. I have been very carefully 
through it. 

Mr. LODGE. I am on the committee, and I have read the 
whole correspondence; I made inquiry at the Navy Department, 
and I know something about it. I do not know about as many 
subjects as the Senator from Idaho, but this particular one I 
do know about. It occurs in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy, which is not our legislation. Our legislation is the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is in the report of the committee from 
which the bill comes. I think this bill is a very proper measure. 
It provides for something that is necessary to be done and I 
have not failed to give it consideration. But I do not intend 
nevertheless to allow the bill to go through by default. 

Now, Mr. President, with that understanding and that state- 
ment in the record, I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill. But if that is not the understanding, the bill will not 
be up for consideration. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the understanding of your com- 
mittee, Mr. President. 











There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RIGHTS OF WAY IN CALIFORNIA. 


The bill (S. 940) granting to the city of Les Augeles certain 
rights of way in, over, and through certain publie lands and 
national forests in the State of California was eemsidered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withent amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the ealendar. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitutien previding that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater frem Idaho with- 
hold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I do, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I gave notice Thursday last that at 
the conclusion of the morning business I sheuld like to take 
up, and would take up, with the consent ef the Senate, the 
resolution which I had introduced. With the permission of the 
Senator from Idaho, I will take up that reselutien now and 
address myself to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator frem Idaho with- 
draws his motion. The Chair will lay befere the Senate the 
resolution now on the table. 

The Secretary. Table Calendar 4, Senate reselutien by Mr. 
LA Fottetre. A resolution to appoint a special eemmittee to 
investigate certain charges relative to the election ef WiL1IAM 
LORIMER. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 6) submitted by 
Mr. La Foutette April 6, 1911, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate, by resolution adopted on the 2@th day of June, 
1910, authorized and directed the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to investigate certain charges against WILLIamw Lorimer, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether in 
the election of said LorIMeER as a Senator of the United States from 
said State of Illinois there were used and empleyed cerrupt methods 
and practices; and 

Whereas said committec, pursuant to said resolutier, teek the testi- 
mony of a large number of witnesses, reduced the testimony to printed 
form, and reported the same to the Senate, which was thereafter con- 
sidered and acted upon by the Senate; and 

Whereas the Illinois State Senate thereafter appeinted a eommiitee 
to investigate like charges against WILLIAM LorIMeR and te report to 
said State senate whether in the election of said Lorimer te the United 
States Senate corrupt methods and practices were employed and used; 
and 

Whereas as it appears from the published reports ef the proceedings 
of the said Illinois State Senate committee that witnesses who were 
not called and sworn by the committee of this Senate appointed to 
investigate said charges have appeared before the said eommittee of 
the Illinois State Senate, and upon being interrogated have given im- 
portant material testimony tending to prove that $100.000 was cor- 
ruptly expended to secure the election of WILLIam Logimer to the 
United States Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Senators Jonun D. Works, Cnaries BE. Townsenp 
Grorce P. McLeax, Joun W. Kern, and ArLer Pomerene be, and 
they are hereby, appointed a special committee, and-as such committee 
be, and are hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and eupert to 
the Senate whether in the election of WILLIAM Lorimer as a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois there were used and 
employed corrupt methods and practices; that said cemmittee be au- 
thorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate and during any recess 
of the Senate or of Congress, to hold sessions at such place or places as 
it shall deem most convenient for the purposes of the investigation, to 
employ stenographers, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to report the results of its investigation. including all testi- 
mony taken by it; and that the expenses of the inquiry shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon veuchers te be approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater frem Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not want to take any ef the time 
of the Senator, but I simply wish to make an announcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator frém Wisconsin 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I simply want to announce that at the 
proper time, when action is had on this resolution, I will offer 
as a substitute for the resolution that which I offered this after- 
noon and which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I take up the discussion 
of this\matter this afternoon without the expectation of being 
able to conclude. The suggestion came to me during the session 
that Members of the Senate who had hoped to be present this 
afternoon are not here, and that a vote upon the resolution 
to-day would result in disappointment to many Senators who 
desire to be present. 

I shall review briefly the “ Lorimer case,” as it is known to 
those Members of the Senate who voted upon it near the close 
of the last session. I contend that it shows the following undis- 
puted and important facts: 

On the 30th of April, 1910, a Democratic member of the Illi- 
nois General Assembly, who had voted for the election of 
WitniAM Lorimer, a Republican, to the United States Senate, 
confessed that he was bribed, and received as a consideration 
for his vote the sum of $1,900, 

The important details of this confession were published in 
practically every newspaper in the United States. 

Shortly thereafter the grand juries in Cook and Sangamon 
Counties convened to investigate the charges. 

Within a week following the publication of the first confes- 
sion, and during the grand jury investigation, two other Demo- 
eratic members of the Illinois Legislature, who had voted to 
elect Wirt1aM Lorimer to the United States Senate, confessed, 
under oath, to receiving Lorimer money under circumstances 
which can leave no doubt that they had been bribed to vote 
for LORIMER. 

The confessions of those two members of the Illinois Legis- 
lature were likewise widely published in the newspapers of the 
country. 

At the same time another Democratic member of the Illinois 
General Assembly, since deceased, who had voted to elect 
WittriAM LoriMer to the United States Senate, was proven to 
have been present when the Lorimer money was distributed 
and proven afterwards to have had money in the same amount 
as the other members who confessed to receiving the bribes by 
sworn testimony before two grand juries. 

Mr. President and Senators, I ask you to let your minds run 
back over that period covered by these extraordinary events. I 
ask you again to remember that the first charge made against 
WILLIAM Lorimer, impeaching his title to his seat as a Member 
of this body, was made and published broadcast throughout 
the land on the 30th day of April. The other confessions 
followed within a week or 10 days, and were printed in sub- 
stantially every newspaper in the country. 

Think of it, Senators! A Member of this great body charged 
with bribery by men who claimed to have received the money, 
their confessions published in every newspaper of general cir- 
culation from ocean to ocean as early as the 7th or Sth of May, 
and that Member contents himself with a brief, flippant, undig- 
nified newspaper interview and otherwise remains silent! Is 
there a man on this floor, other than that Senator, against 
whose honor there could be raised; against whose right to a 
seat on this floor there could be lodged, an imputation a frac 
tion as strong as that who would not with all possible speed 
have hastened here at any sacrifice in order that he should be 
ready to rise in his place when next the Senate assembled and 
demand instant and complete investigation? 

Have Senators who were Members of this body at that time 
forgotten that, as day after day went by, Members began to 
talk among themselves about Lortmer’s silence? The very at 
mosphere of this Chamber, Mr. President, became surcharged 
as it were, with indignant protest—protest that the man whose 
title to a seat here with us was clouded, whose right to poss 
upon important affairs reaching into the lives of all the people 
of this country was questioned, still permitted the validity of 
his election to rest under a taint, and asked for no investigation. 

May passed. Week after week went by. The 7th, the Sth, 
the 10th, the 15th, the 20th ran along, and no demand for a 
chance to meet his accusers face to face at the bar of this 
Senate. Yet everywhere throughout the country the press was 
demanding to know what it meant. 

Mr. President, our forefathers gave us a system of govern- 
ment. They wrought out a plan by which and through which 
the people should have control. That plan gave to every 
citizen just the same part in the affairs of government as 
though he could go in person to the seat of government and 
directly participate in the making of those laws. What was 
it?) They gave to him the opportunity to send somebody to 
make the law for him; to send somebody to truly represent 
him, to put his voice and his vote and his views upon all pub- 
lie questions into the legislation that was to govern the land. 
They called it representative government, Mr. President: it 
was representative government; it remained representative 
government just as long as the men so chosen were faithful to 
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the trust committed to them. But, Mr. President, even a novice 
may see that the ve ry moment some power comes between the 
citizen and his representative the whole plan, worked out in 


all its elaborate details by the great intellects that gave us our 


Government, fails utterly and completely. 

This Government is representative only when each United 
States Senator and each Member of the other House is truly 
representative of the public interest. It becomes the worst 
subversion of the liberties of the people whe 


I 
‘hosen as the representative of the people, bet: s b 
an you conceive, Mr. President and Senators, of any mat 
other than WirtitaAM LorRIMER holding such a trust as a Memb 
of this great legislative body for weeks and weeks with his title 
peached ? 


States Senator or the Member of the House « 
cl 
C 


For three long weeks he made no answer here. He had more 


interesting, more important matters in hand than the question 
of his right to a seat here or the honor of the Senate. During 
these weeks every Member of this body, excepting the Sen:tor 
whose title to a place was in question, cringed under the p . 


criticism. During this time there was directed toward the Sen- 
ate criticism from which it will take us a long time to recover 

I ean not understand, sir, how any man fit to be here—in 
short, any man who was innocent—could permit such charges 
to be published and republished day after day and week 
week without demanding a searching investigation by the 
Senate 

But Lortmer failed to Yemand investigation until, in the cor 
riders and in the cloakrooms, were heard mutterings that 
unless the sitting Member spoke pretty soon somebody would 
have to speak for him. 

hin: ly, on the 28th of May, another member of that leg- 
is ture who had voted for him came to the altar of publie 
»infon and powed his knee in penitence, and said, “ I, too, am 
cuilty. I have sinned. I took the money.” Then, and not until 


then, did the Senator from Illinois appear in the Senate to 
plead other and more important engagements and finally to pro 


claim bis innocence. There are sitting here this afternoon men 


who have come to their feet q klyvy when the least intimation 
was made in some publie pri detrimental to their high sense 
of honor, and } denounced it, | purged then es | 


denunciation. 
On the 28th of May, nearly four weeks after the first charges 


i 


were made, while testimony : nst the sitting Member v 3 
accumulating week by week and day by day, WILLIAM 1] 
rose here to make his denial. I do not know who finally for l 
| him to speak, but I can well imagine, Mr. Preside t! ! 
could not wholly have escaped importunity and war 
friends here and elsewhere. It is not my province to in : 
privacy of any committee room, My respect for his ve 
colleague [Mr. CULLOM] warrants me in believing that he 1 
appeal to the man who divided with him the honor of repre- 
senting the great State of Illinois in this body; appealed to him 
no longer to remain passive under those charges, but for the 
honor of Illinois to speak. I do not know, but I think it is fair 
to that Senator, who has borne clean hands and maintained a 
‘lear record through a generation of time while a representative 
of the public interest, to believe that he could not, with his 
high ideals of publie service, fail to demand that some sort of 
nswer be made here to the awful charges that were da b 
lished throvghout the country, impuening the honor of the 
ting Member from Hlinois, and raising questions as to 


| the Senate of the United States sat by and permitted this ft] 


to zo on without some voice raised in denia! or protest 
I do not mean to speak in disparagement of “ senatorial 
courtesy,” of tnat regard and consideration for the fee f 
Members that is necessary to the best consideration of 
measures and the best service to the public; but, Mr. Pre 
it may be exalted into a fetich; it may be made to take tlie | 
of the ideal of service to the public. We do not owe more, n 
we do not owe so much, to our colleagues as we owe to those 
who have commissioned us here as the bearers of a sacred trust 
I do not think it is unfair to presume, Mr. President, th: 
the Senator from Illinois waited until he was admonished that 
formal! charges were to come: that they could not be averted; 
that they must be met; and that he had better at the eleve 
hour secure whatever consideration he could by “ demanding” 
an investigation. 
And so, on the 28th day of May, the voice of the sitting 
Member was first heard in this Chamber in protest of innocence. 
Mr. President, so long as I live I am going to cherish the 
belief and the conviction that he is the only Member of this 
body who would not, as soon as he could after any publication 
even intimating that he had gotten his seat through bribery, 
have taken the floor to defend his own honor. I do not believe 








z 
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there is a man here, from any State in this Union, who would 
not have been in the center aisle there, and whose voice would 
not have rung out from this Chamber demanding that those who 
hod made the charges be called before a committee of this 
Senate and required to prove them. I am going to believe that 
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there is not a man here, other than that one man, who would | 


not bave made full and complete answer to the Senate and the 
country early on the morning of the 30th day of April, 1910. 

On the th of June formal charges were filed in the Senate by 
the president of the Voters’ Lengue of Illinois. and on the 20th 
day of June. 1910, 13 days thereafter, the Senate, by resolution, 
authorized and directed the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to investigate the charges against WrLitiaM LoriIMER and 
report to the Senate whether, in bis election, there were used or 
employed corrupt methods and practices. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections, by subcommittee, 
pursuant to said resolution, took testimony in the case, reduced 
it to printed form, and reported it to the Senate on the 21st 
day of December. 

Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, dissented from the report, and 
subsequently filed his conclusions based upon the record of 
testimony in the case, accompanying the same with a resolu- 
tion declaring that Wittiam LogimMer had not been duly elected 
a Member of the United States Senate. 

Senator Frazier. of Tennessee, a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and a member of the subcommittee 
which took the testimony, withheld concurrence in the findings 
of the majority of the committee as set forth in its report and 
reserved, through the chairman of that committee, the right, 
if he saw fit, to subsequently file a minority report. It is my 
recollection that he did not file a minority report. But I think, 
running all throngh the debate up to the time when the sick- 
ness and death of his mother called him from our midst, his 
position upon this case was clearly defined as one of opposition 
te the views of the majority of the committee as completely as 
though he had made a formal! report. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think the Recorp will disclose that Sen- 
ator Frazier did file minority views. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is that true? Well, I am glad to make 
the correction. I cherish a very warm personal feeling for the 
ex-Senator from Tennessee. and very greut respect, and regret 
that I had to be corrected to put him right on the record. I 
made what I thought was a very diligent search for his 
minority report. and was unable to find it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Probably I ought to observe that his views 
were not submitted at great length. They were submitted sub- 
sequently to the time when the views of the Senator from 
Indiana were submitted, and he agreed in the main with the 
views submitted by Senator Beveridge. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam under obligations both to the Sen- 
etor from Indiana and to the Senator from Texas who have cor- 
rected me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
suspend for a moment. The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The Sreretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several! States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. one of the secretaries 
of the Senate has just been kind enongh te place upon my desk 
the Journal of the Senate which makes note of the filing of the 
report of the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Frazier, and I read 
into the Recorp now the following: 


Mr. Frazter asked and obtained leave to submit his views on the 
investigation by the Committee on Privileges and Elections instructed 
by resolution of the Senate of June 18, 1910, to conduct such Investiga- 
tion relating to certain ebarges against Wituiam Lorimer, a Senator 
Ag Illinois, which were ordered to be printed as part 4 of Report No. 


I ask leave, Mr. President, at this point in my remarks to 
incorporate exactly what Senator Frazier filed as his views in 
that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. The Chair hears no objection. 








May 22, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
[S. Rept. No. 942, pt. 4, Gist Cong., 3d sess.} 


ELECTION OF SENATOR LORIMER. 


Mr. Frazier. from the Committee on Privilezes and Elections, sub- 
mitted the following views, to accompany 8S. Res. 247: 

It is with great reluctance that I differ with my colleagues on the 
subcommittee, but feeling tmpelled to do so, I beg leave to state briefly 
my views and conclusions in this case. 

As | understand the precedents as established by the Senate and the 
other branch of Congress, and now recognized as the haw geverning 
such cases, they are 

First. If the proof establishes the fact that the Member whose seat 
is in question because of alleged bribery or corrupt practiees resorted 
to in his election bas himself been guilty of bribery or eorrupt prac- 
tices, or knew of or sanctioned such corrupt practices, he may be 
unseated without reference to the number of votes thus eerruptly 
influenced. 

Second. If the proof fails to show that the Member knew of or par- 
ticipated in or sanctioned such corrupt practices, then, in erder to 
justify unseating him, the proof must show that enough members of 
the legislature voting for him were bribed or influenced by corrupt 
practices that deducting their votes from the total vote received by 
him would reduce his vote below the constitutional majerity required 
for his election. 

While there are some facts and circumstances in this ease tending 
to show that Senator Lorimer may have heard of er knewa that cor- 
rupt practices were being resorted to, and while Senater LokIMErR 
failed to avail himself of the opportunity ef going om the stand as a 
witness and denving any such knowledge or sanction of corrupt prac- 
tices, if any such were being practiced, still I am ef the epinion that 
the testimony fails to establish the fact that Senator Lorimer was him- 
self guilty of bribery or other corrupt practices, er that ke sanctioned 
or was cognizant of the fact that bribery or other eerrupt practices 
were being used by others to influence votes fer him. 

This being true, the question then arises. Was bribery er eorrupt 
ractices used by ethers in his behalf to influence vetes fer him; and, 
f so, were enough votes thus tainted with fraud and ecerruptly influ- 
enced when excluded to reduce his vote below the legal majerity re- 
quired for his election? 

The Legislature of Illinois consisted of 204 members. Phere were 
present and voting on the occasion of the election of Semater LoRIMER 
202 members. A quorum of both houses being present. in my opinion, 
he must have recelved a majority of all those present and vetinz, or 
102 votes, to have been elected. Senator Lonimmr received 108 votes, 
or 6 more than necessary to elect. 

The testimony taken by the committee satisfies me that feur mem- 
bers of the legislature were paid money for voting fer. er in_conse- 
quence of having voted for, Senator LortmMer. One senater and three 
representatives admitted under oath before the committee that they 
were paid money, and their admissions and the facts and efreumstances 
surrounding the transactions satisfy me that they received it as a bribe 
for or in consequence of their votes for Senator LoriMer. 

The four self-confessed bribe takers implicate three other members 
of the legislature who voted for Senator Lorimer as the persons who 
bribed them. The testimony satisfies me that the three alleged bribe 
givers were guilty of that offense. To my mind the mam who bribes 
another is as corrupt as the one who is bribed, and by his eorrupt act 
of bribery he demonstrates the fact that he is mene tee henest to 
receive a bribe if offered him. - 

While the proof is not clear or conclusive that these three bribe givers 
were theassel ves bribed or corruptly influenced te vote fer Senator 
LortMer, when I take into consideration their cerrupt conduct as 
bribers of others, together with all the facts and cireumstances sur- 
rounding this case, I can pot bring myself to agree with the majority 
of the subcommittee that their votes are free from taint er carer. 
tion. These three votes, added to the four confessedly bribed, would 
make seven tainted votes. Eliminate them, and the vete received by 
Senator Logimer was less than a majority of the votes cast. 

\s stated above. {t Is with hesitancy and great reinetanee that I 
differ with my colleagues upon the subcommittee, but I have felt 
impelled to do so after a most careful and. | trust, upmbiased study of 
this record. In view of the fact that I appear te stand alene in the 
views herein expressed. | make po recommendation te the committee, 
but IT do ask that members of the committee sot members ef the 
subcommittee carefully read all of the testimony befere ferming an 
opinion. 

Pat the time the foregoing statement of my views and cenclusions 
were filed with the full Committee on Privilezes and Elections it was 
may purpose to file in the Senate a more elaborate statement, setting 
out in full the reasons which led me to the conclusions reached. It 
was also my purpose to offer with such statement a reselution declar- 
ing that Senator Lorimer was not legally elected Senater from the 
State of Ilinots 

Since then, to wit, on January 9, 1911, the Senater frem Indiana, 
Mr. Beveridge. has filed an extended statement of his views, with 
copions reference to the testimony, and has oTered a reselutien of the 
character referred to. Hence it ts net necessary for me at this time 
to file either the more extended report contemplated or the resolution. 
I am eratified that the Senator from Indiana concurs in the eonclusion 
reached by me as to the election of Mr. Loxnimer. In the resolution 
offered by him with respect thereto I concur. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have reviewed the facts 
in this case as they transpired, from the publication ef the 
charges against WitLtIAM LorRIMeR down to May 28, 1910. And 
I now invite your brief consideration of other testimeny in this 
same conpection. 

It is a most extraordinary, a most remarkable faet in this 
ease that some 30 members of the Democratic Party under some 
powerful influence were brought to the support ef WILLIAM 
Lormer for United States Senator. ‘ 

Why was it that the so-called Democratic minerity leader, 
Lee O'Neil Browne—shown by testimony in this case te have 
had $30,000 strapped around his h»dy at the time that “ Lerimer 
money” ws being paid to legislators—why was it that 
Browne, a Democrat. at the crisis in Lorimer’s candidacy was 
able to muster so large a number ef Demecrats and deliver 
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: Re 
them in a body to elect a strongly partisan Republican United | When you come to consider the ‘ imony, you will 
States Senator? the bearing of all this schen r to} \ nybody from b 
Mr. President, the answer to that question will disclose the | chosen excepting this man, wl! ‘ s ie 1 ) 
evil forces combined in subverting representative government. Party, not the Democratic Party, but ng else which is 
I have brought to the attention of the Senate the established | intruding itself into the | | ’ this 
fact that four Democratic legislators, three of them members of | country, secretly, masked, ’ } t. to 
the lower house and one of them a member of the senate, ad- | define, to uncover, but it i » 
mitted the receipt of sums of money varying from $1,000 to | to it there ar imme million I o do 
$2,500 in consideration for their votes for Wirt1amM LoriMen. not. ; 
Now, then, what does the testimony further prove? It proves: And so I say, Mr. President, t pon was 
That another Democratic member (Luke) was proven to have | convinced beyond all doubt nd in tl t 
been present when the Lorimer money was distributed among | other Men bers of the Senate share 
the confessed bribe takers, and was proven afterwards to have | had personal knowledge of the bribery 
had in his possession substantially the same amount and in| to elect him to the United States ite. 
bills of similar denomination; But, aside from his guilty knowledge of the bribery, | 
That strong circumstantial evidence pointed to the payment | the testimony, beyond any possibility of doubt, p red 
of money to still another Democratic member of the legisla-| the election of Wmi1am Lorrmer to the United § 


ture—members closely associated with those who confessed to 
having received Lorimer money; 

That at least one other member of the legislature was offered 
money to vote for the sitting Member, and that others were 
approached and sounded on the subject; 

That one other Democratic member of the legislature, as soon 
as the investigation was ordered, ran to cover and remained Resolved, That Wrirnram Lor! 
beyond the reach of a subpena for many weeks; to a seat in the Senate of the I 

That at least one other member of the legislature was induced | State of Illinois. 
to vote for LortMer by the promise made by Lorimer in person 
that he—the member of the legislature—should control the ap- 3acon, Beveridge, Borah, Bourne, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, 
pointment of postmaster at Jerseyville, Ill., where he resided, | Chamberlain, Clapp, Clarke of Arkansas, Crawford, Culb 
and that this promise was the only consideration for said legis- | mins, Davis, Dixon, Gore, Gronna, Jones, La Vollette, I 


Sus ep on TT ° Money, Nelson, Newlands, Overman, Owen, Page, Ver ¥, L 
lator’s vote for WILLIAM LORIMER; Shively, Smith of Michigan, Smith of South Carolina, Stone 


corrupt methods and practices were employed, without 
he would under no circumstances have been elected. 

The resolution offered on the 9th day of January, 1911, by 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge, was submitted to a 
at the conclusion of the debate on March 1, 1911. The 
lution was in the following form: 
ras not duly and | 

s by the Legi 





Upon this resolution the following Senators voted yea: 












That still another member, who refused to answer, because | land, Swanson, Taylor, Warner, Young—40. : 
if he did and told the truth it would incriminate him, claimed The following Senators voted nay: 
his constitutional privilege and refused to testify before the | co Tort apeieae ete — ne 
Senate committee: and, finally, Bailey, Bankhead, Bradley, Brandegee, , Bulkel y, Burnham, 





: | Burrows, Carter, Clark of Wyoming, Cra m, Curtis, Depew, 
That the Democratic leader of the general assembly who | Dick, ‘Dillingham, du Pont, Mietcher, Flint, Frye, Gallinger 


conducted the Lorimer campaign among the Democratic mem- | Gamble, Guggenheim, Hale, tleyburn, Johnston, Kean, McCumber, 
bers swore that he did not know Lorimer “ except to see him”; | elgg oy a ed teat Bena, te ee 
that he had a “mere passing acquaintance ””—and I am quot- | Warren, Watson, Wetmore . a hs oe a Te } 
ing his words—*“ hardly a speaking acquaintance,” which state- | 
ment was flatly contradicted by Lorimer, who asserted on the 









When Mr. Frazier’s name was called, Mr. CuLBERSON said: 














floor of the Senate that he (Lormmer) “became very intimate | oe Sere Foe ee either, If present, he would vote “yea” 
with him (said Democratic leader) years ago”; that it was|  _ a : 2 2 ; ae 
proven that throughout many weeks covering the period of the When Mr. TERRELL’s name was called, Mr. Bacon said: 
campaign for his election the sitting Member occupied a room | , My colleague (Mr. Tainetn) is ee Re ee ed 
either connected with or in close proximity to the room occu- | (7 ,P“itiie he has been detained from the Chamber he has examined t 
pied by this Democratic leader, and that they were proven and | record in the case and has made up his judgme1 f he w 
admitted to have been in conference day and night throughout | present he would vote “yea.” 


the whole period; that this Democratic leader was shown by 
the testimony to have been the custodian of the Lorimer bribe 


| Not voting: 
money, and to have personally paid certain sums of said money 
i 


Aldrich, Frazier, Lorimer, Taliaferro, Terrell. 
Votes for the resolution, 40; against the resolution, 46; not 


ul 


to certain members of the legislature. | voting. 5 

T . . . eS . 

Upon the testimony, Mr. President, I was convinced beyond| gp the resolution of Mr. Beveridge was not agreed to, and 
a reasonable doubt, and this conviction I know was shared by | wourprrasr Lorruer retained his seat. 
other Members of the Senate, that WriLLiAmM Lorimer had per- Mr. President. the heat is so oppressive that I will ask the 
Sonal knowledge of the bribery which was committed to elect . 


indulgence of the Senate to yield the floor at this time and 
him to the United States Senate. resume again to-morrow after the morning business shall hav 
And, Mr. President, I pause here to remind Senators that the | peen concluded. I have a certified copy of the testimony that 
committee appointed to investigate this matter, or the subcom- | pas been taken by the senate committee of the II ‘Levis- 
mittee selected by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, | jature. I have made an analysis of that testimony, and I want 
so far departed from the authority and direction given to it by | to submit to the Serate that ar is. It will take me 
the Senate as to accept the statement of the attorney of a news- | little time, and I could not by any possibility conclude t 
paper which took part in the examination of witnesses before | Therefore, with the indulgence of the Senate, I wil! lt 
that committee that he acquitted Mr. Lorimer of any guilty | goor at this time, with the request or with the 
knowledge of bribery, and upon this to dismiss all consideration | wil}, if other business does not intervene, resume it to-morrow 


of the personal knowledge of the sitting Member of the bribery 


| after the conclusion of the morning business. 
which had given him his seat. 


I contended in the brief statement I made when this case EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
was last before the Senate that at least I could not, review- Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to t 
ing all the testimony, bring myself for one moment to believe | sideration of executive business. 
that the sitting Member had not been cognizant all the while | The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded 
of everything wrong which was done to secure him a seat in| consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
the Senate. If Senators who have not gone over the former |-executive session the doors were reopened id (at 4 


record in the case should do so, they would find, page by page, | and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor 
evidence of the close association and the complete confidences | Tuesday, May 23, 1911, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
which existed between Shurtleff, the Republican speaker, jotiecineiainet 

Lee O’Neil Browne, the leader of the 30 Democrats, and Wi- : _ oan 
L1AM Lorimer, living together practically in the same room NOMINATIONS. 
day and night for weeks and months while this contest was on, 
this thing and that thing being done to block the election of 





Executive nominations received by the Senate May 22, 1911. 


the candidate nominated at the primary by the voters of IIll- PROMOTION IN RevENUE-CUTTER Ser‘ 

nois. These three boon companions, in either the same room Ellsworth P. Bertholf, captain, United States Revenue-Cutter 
or connecting rooms, were nightly with their heads together, | Service, to be captain commandant, United States Reyenue- 
Plotting to defeat anybody who could be suggested. Cutter Service, in place of Worth G. Ross, retired. 
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PROMOTION IN PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. William M. Bryan to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Servite of the United 
States, to rank as such from May 9, 1911. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, UNITED STaTes MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Lieut. Col. Wirt Robinson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be pro- 
fessor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, at the United 
States Military Academy, to take effect October 8, 1911, vice 
Prof. Samuel BE. Tillman, to be retired from active service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Capt. Harley B. Ferguson, Corps of Engineers, to be major 
from February 27, 1911, vice Maj. Charles L. Potter, promoted. 

Capt. Frank C. Boggs, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. Clarke 8S. Smith, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Capt. William P. Wooten, Corps of Engineers, to be major 
from February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert E. Humphrey, Corps of Engineers, to 
be first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. 
Douglas MacArthur, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Charles H. Fischer to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Burton H. Green to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 20th day of October, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Duncan I. Selfridge to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 7th day of November, 1910, to fill a 
vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John J. London to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 14th day of November, 1910, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John W. Wilcox, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 9th day of January, 1911, to fill a 
vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John M. Smeallie to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Douglas W. Fuller, 

John T. G. Stapler, 

Alexander Sharp, jr., and 

Wilfred EB. Clarke. 


CHIEF OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, NAVy DEPARTMENT. 


Commander Nathan C. Twining to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance in the Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senaie May 22, 1911, 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frank B. Posey to be surveyor of customs for the port of 

Evansville, Ind. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Russell H. Dunn to be collector of customs for the distriet of 

Sabine, Tex. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Commander William A. Moffett to be a commander. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant com- 
manders: 

Lloyd S. Shapley, and 

Samuel I. M. Major. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry A. Orr to be a Iteutenant. 

Ensign Isaac C. Shute to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Midshipman Earle W. Jukes to be an ensign. 

Carpenter Brandt W. Wilson to be a chief carpenter. 


PosTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY. 
G. W. Patrick, Williamsburg. 
OHIO. 


Abraham L. Miller, Liberty Center. 
George W. Rich, Loveland. 
Lester A. Smith, Jamestown. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
C. L. Evans, Benwood. , 





REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 22, 1911. 


Elmer B. Colwell to be United States marshal for the district 
of Oregon. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, May 22, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal presence, God, our Heavenly Father, ever 
ready to hear and answer the prayers of Thy children, take us 
into Thy care and keeping and guide us through the remaining 
hours of this day, that we may fulfill the obligations resting 


rear admiral, for a period of four years from the 25th day of | upon us and thus satisfy our own conscience and merit Thine 


May, 1911, vice Rear Admiral Newton E. Mason, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Nora Buchanan to be postmaster at Pittsburg (late Black- 
Diamond), Cal., in place of Nora Buchanan, to change name of 
office. 

GEORGIA. 

Edward M. Hagin to be postmaster at Douglasville, Ga., in 
place of Robert E. James, removed. 

Abbie B. Youmans to be postmaster at Adrian, Ga., in place 
of George E. Youmans, resigned. 


KANSAS. 


Nelson M. Cowan to be postmaster at Kensington, Kans., in 
place of Nelson M. Cowan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1911. 

MINNESOTA, 


B. H. Holte to be postmaster at Starbuck, Minn., in place of 
Iver M. Kalnes, removed. 

Samuel C. Johnson to be postmaster at Rush City, Minn., in 
place of Samuel C. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

NEW YORK. 


, Wilmer D. Sharpe to be postmaster at Loomis, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1909. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Abraham H. Dirks to be postmaster at Marion, 8, Dak., in 
place of Henrietta R. Dahiman, resigned. 


approbation, in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 20, 1911, 
was read and approved. 
EXTENSION AND WIDENING OF COLORADO AVENUE AT KENNEDY 
STREET NW. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this being the 


| day set apart by the rules for the consideration of legislation 


pertaining to the District of Columbia, I move that the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House for 
the purpose of considering House bill No. 8649. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHn- 
SON] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the purpose of considering H. R. 8649, a 
District of Columbia bill. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8649, with 
Mr. Russe tv in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of House bill 8649, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the bill and report, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the extension and widening of Colorado 
Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth Street, and of Ken- 
nedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square No. 2718. 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provisions 
of subehapter 1, of chapter 15, of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, within six months after the ——- of this act, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the Di 
bia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may be necessary for 
the extension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow 


et of Colum- 











1911. 





Strect to Sixteenth Street with a width of 120 feet, according to the 
plan for the permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot ,No. 800, square 2718, with a 
width of 90 feet: Provided, however, That the entire amount found to 
be due and awarded by the jury in said proceeding as damages for, 
and in respect of, the land to be condemned for said extension and 
widening, plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, shall 
be assessed by the jury as benefits. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, an amount sufficient to pay the necessary costs 
and expenses of the condemnation proceedings herein provided for and 
for the payment of the amounts awarded by the jury as damages, to be 
repaid to the District of Columbia from the assessments for benefits 
and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia. 





Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, submitted the following report: 
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The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred | 


the bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the extension and widening 
of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square No. 2718, report 
the same back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

This bill was introduced at the request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who submitted the draft of the same, with the 


following statement of their reasons for requesting its passage: 


Orricn COMMISSIONERS District of COLUMBIA, 
Washington, April 15, 1911. 
Hon. Ben JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to inclose herewith a draft of a bill entitled “‘A bill to authorize the 
extension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow 
Street to Sixteenth Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot 
No. 800, square 2,718,” and to request that it be enacted. 

A blue print is inclosed upon which is indicated, in red, the land 
proposed to be condemned under the provisions of the bill. The esti- 
mated cost of this land is $17,538, and the bill provides that the total 
cost, together with the expenses of the condemnation proceedings, shall be 
assessed by the jury on the surrounding and abutting property as benefits. 

The extension and widening of Colorado Avenue, as proposed in the 
bill, is believed to be very desirable. This avenue is becoming an im- 
portant thoroughfare between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets, and 
should be opened to the full width of 120 feet, as laid down in the 
highway extension plans, before the increase in the value of the land 
or the erection of improvements would make the cost prohibitive. The 
land to be taken for the widening is divided into a number of small 
holdings, and it is impracticable to acquire it by dedication. 

The widening of Kennedy Street is also desirable. This street is 
now open between Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets with the exception 
of a small triangular part of lot 800, square 2718, and it has been 
found impossible to acquire this small portion by dedication. The 
District appropriation act for the fiscal year 1912 contains an appro- 

riation of $5,600 for grading and improving this street between 

‘ourteenth and Sixteenth Streets, and unless this small piece of land 


Is acquired the street can not be improved to its full width at Sixteenth | 


Street. 
Very respectfully, ‘ 
Boarp Or COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
By Cuno H. Rupoipn, President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, this, in the 
opinion of the committee, is one of the most innocent of the 
bills which come under the policy under which so many bills 
have been passed. The committee has been urged by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to take it up immediately 
and urge its passage, for the reason, as explained by them, that 
through an engineering mistake they have gotten onto private 
property a little bit, and the early passage of this bill will pre- 
vent a suit for damages against the District. It varies from 
many of the other bills, in that the District of Columbia must 
pay everything that is to be paid, and the general payment of 
it all will fall as assessments upon the neighboring property 
holders. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my remarks for 
the purpose of placing a newspaper article in the Recorp—not 
on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stus] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, at this time the question of 
whether the Democrats on the Ways and Means Committce or 
in the House will vote to put wool, both washed and unwashed, 


on the free list or retain a fixed duty of some amount on it, | 


or adopt what is called the sliding scale, is of such paramount 


importance that we should welcome aid and assistance in our | 


efforts to arrive at a wise solution of the problem from any 
source. 


of | 
Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth Street, and | 
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Gormanized as was the 
rk of the Democratic majority of the Fifty-third Congress? Shall we 

rwhelmed in another wave of party perfidy and party dishonor? 
If there is anything firmly established a Democratic policy, it 
free wool, for Schedule K is the citadel of protection and the duty on 
raw wool the keystone of the tari have taxed 
wool we will have a protective ta goes on the 
free list the tariff wall will tremble, and 1 thereafter it will fall 
Carlisle said so, and Aldrich says Only a few days ago Mr. Aldrich 
said wool is the crux of the i pe 

Why have two parties that favor a tax v 1? If both part 
for it, what was all that election ri al t , 
is for a tax on wool, why did the people t 
believe in it, and set up the Le 
of Democratic character since 
advocated free wool? 

The issue is plain and simple and sha 
free wool—and other raw materials he i 
manufacturer, and then compel him to com 
facturers by placing a duty strictly for 
In the first place, that weuld give the people che: 
blankets, cheaper carpets, which would cheapen 
mously. Second, it would force the f 
the foreign trade, and that would enlargé 
more labor, supply a larger market to the woolgr 
vestment for more capital. 

That is the Democratic idea. The Rept 
duty on raw wool, dyestuff, machinery, build 
thing else the woolen manufacturer has to buy Then pile up t 
tection on his finished product so as to give him a con »T 
of the American market for woolens, lot! 
blankets, and everything made of wool. 
né consent to free wool so long as the manuf 
No more will I. We propose to give him free 
take from him every scrap of protection not 
ished products so constructed as to invite and stin 
woolen goods. That was the position of Clev« 
Morrison and Mills, of William L. Wilson and 
I'll say this: It has ever been the position of 
my little way I have dis ged as many 
anybody else. I was opposed to him when many 
him were in his train, shrieking “ Noel!” and striving to tor 
hem of his garment; but I always saw in Bryan a 
former of the Cleveland not the Gorman, of the 
Randall, type. 

Strange to say, the manufacturer who buys fr 
pounds of manufactured wool insists on payir 
the amount of $21,128,728. Why? Becau 


cratic Party of the Sixty-second Congress be 
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there is 2 duty on wool 90,000,000 Americans, the most prodigal t 
sumers in the world, will be forced to buy nearly ev thing made of 
wool from him, and the American people pay five times that $21,000,000 
to protect him. That is what is the matter with this wool question. 
It is what the late Jonathan P. Dolliver iid it was, a rascally and 
wicked conspiracy between the weavers and the shepherds to rob the 
American people and make living higher in price and greater in hardshiy 
When we shall succeed in smashing that crucl and remorseless com- 
bination of the shepherds and the weavers, the entire rascally tariff 
will go to the pot, and not before. And that is what the people or 
dered Congress to do last November, and why all this backing and fil 
| ing is the mystery of it. 
“Who but must laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?” 
I have been about Congress for some 30 years, and it takes a ] 

to shock me, but I got a jolt the other da \ “Democratic” ¢§ , 
from Ohio said that he was elected by 10,000 majorit But if ¢ 
Democrats put wool on the free list, he would be beaten by 10,00 
Serene in his egotistic asshood, this fellow actually believes that it 
more important to retain him in Congress than for the D ocr 
Party to redeem it solemn pledges of 40 years and upward. 

I recollect 1892. A few moments after the Democratic Fifty-second 
| Congress passed a bill putting wool on the f list Ohlo voted for 
Grover Cleveland for President of the United States, and it was tl 
only time Ohio has gone Democratic in a presidential year sin 185 
The tariff was paramount in 1892 and the bi cratic assault was mad 
n the wool and woolen schedule. It is true that Cleveland ‘bu 
ne electoral vote from Ohio that year, but if every voter had und 

stood the ballot he would have received every one of them 

Now it is common port that t W and Means Committe il 

put a duty on wool in order to car O When you eat 

the devil you must have a long Iadl Why stop at Obto? Put 
tariff high enough on steel and the Democrats would carry Pe 
vania. Michigan can be bought with a high duty on lumber. W* 
| get Maine with a big duty on fish Nay, make the duty ont 

on maple sugar and we might carry Vermont, that, it is s 


With this purpose in view, I read a very able and illuminating | 


contribution to this discussion from the pen of Mr. E. W. New- 
man, who writes under the nom de plume of “ Savoyard.” which 
I clipped from the Nashville Banner, a newspaper published in 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
ABOUT FREE WOOL. 
[By Savoyard.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1911. 


There has been a deal of back and fill over the proposed wool 
schedule of this Democratic Comatess, Shall it be such a evision as 
John G. Carlisle would have made, or shall it be such a reaction as 
Samuel J. Randall would have given us? Shall the work of the Demo- 


enn ome tte 
ae 


Democratic when hell goes Methodist. 


Just think of it! We can make the thing unanimous. Put the d 





high enough and Aldrich and Cannon, Pay? and DALZELI 

into the Democratic Party. Why, we can carry the G. O. P. t 
If we are going to fix a tariff to carry one State, let us fix It to 
all States. If the Democratic Party is to turn fat-fryer, t 
“a-cattin’” and sweep the whole platter 


And yet there is hope that the Democratic majo1 H 


be Democratic, after all, and pronounce for free 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill with favorable recon 
mendation, provided there is to be no other debate. 


ity of the 
wool. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask as to 
the locality where this street is to be opened. I understand | 
is a new street. I would like to know if the home owners « 
property owners are in accord with this proposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. So far as we know, the is no 
objection; and if the gentleman heard the report read, he will 


have noticed that part of the money, $5,600, has already been 
appropriated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not know anything about it at all. 
I am not sufficiently informed to act intelligently, and therefore 
I asked the question. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I renew my motion, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the second reading of the bill be dispensed with and that 
ness motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] 
ye put. 

Mr. MANN. This is the reading of the bill for amendments, 
I suppose? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the second reading of the bil! be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] asks unanimous consent that the second reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as this is the second reading of 
the bill, I think it ought not to be dispensed with, 

The Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the same do pass. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I desire to know if this is the bill 
that the committee passed on at its meeting the other day. I 
have come in a little late. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is the one. 

Mr. DYER. The only one we passed on the other day at our 
meeting? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and reported unani- 
mously. 

The motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Russetit, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8649) to 
authorize the extension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW. 
from Longfellow Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot 
No, 800, square No. 2718, and had directed him to report the 


same to the House without amendment and with the recom- | 


mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

The question being taken, the bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of House joint 


resolution 14, approving the constitutions of New Mexico and 
Arizona as amended. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 14, approving the consti- 
tutions formed by the constitutional conventions of the Terri- 
ee of New Mexico and Arizona, with Mr. Garrert in the 
chair. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, occasionally 
we read in a newspaper, or some one on the floor of this House 
makes the statement, that the farmers of the country are not 
alarmed or disturbed, fearing any serious effect by the ap- 
proval of the Canadian reciprocity pact, and it is said that the 
real farmers are not concerned about it to any considerable 
extent. 

I have heretofore asserted on the floor that I not only be- 
lieved that this proposition would seriously affect the farmers 
generally throughout the country but particularly in the Nortn- 
west, and in doing so I believed that I not only represented the 
best interests of my constituents but that I represented their 
sentiments upon this question. 

On the 19th instant there assembled at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
several hundred actual farmers from throughout the State, who 
met in convention for the purpose of expressing their dissatis- 
faction and their disapproval of the Canadian reciprocity pact, 
and they formulated a communication addressed to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States. and also adopted 
resolutions embodying their views on the measure. They also 
elected a large delegation that will reach Washington during 
the present week and will appear personally before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate to protest against the reciprocity bill. 
I am one of those who have entertained hopes that the measure 





will fail of passage in the other body, and that, in any event, 
when it returns here it will be materially amended, and that 
therefore this House will again be given an opportunity to pass 
upon it. For that reason and for the purpose of giving greater 
publicity to the attitude of the farmers of South Dakota on 
the question, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
the following communication appearing in the Aberdeen Daily 
News of the 19th, being the communication adopted, as before 
stated : 


To the President and the Congress of the United States: 


This convention, held at Aberdeen, S. Dak., on May 19, 1911, represent- 
ing the agricultural and stock-raising interests of the State of South 
Dakota, respectfully and earnestly and unanimously protests against 
the passage of the so-called Canadian reciprocity act. 

The farmers of these Northwestern States have loyally aepented a 
high-protective tariff for the purpose of developing the manufacturing 
interests of the United States, and protecting their employees against 
the cheap labor of other lands, and have willingly pai the increased 
prices for manufactured products occasioned thereby. The result has 
been that our manufacturing development has become the wonder of 
the world, and the employees in these protected industries have re- 
ceived far higher wages than in any other country on earth. 

We also believed that the time would come when the immense de- 
velopment of these manufacturing interests would furnish a home mar- 
ket for the products of agriculture at higher prices than if sold abroad 
in competition with the cheap labor of Russia, India, and Argentina. 
That day has now practically arrived, and food consumption has nearly 
caught up with agricultural production, and although we still export a 
small portion of our agricultural products, our domestic prices of oats, 
barley, wheat, flax, and corn and other agricultural products (except 
in cases of unusually large crops) will average considerably higher than 
across the Canadian line with equal freights to Liverpool. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA, 


The Canadian northwest has barely begun to develop. Its production 
of grain, according to the careful estimates of Canadian and English 
statisticians, partially corroborated by our own Department of Agri- 
culture, can be ultimately increased to several times the present total 
product of the entire United States. Canadian possibilities has already 
taken from us thousands of American citizens, who, with their millions 
of capital, should have been encouraged to develop the resources of 
our own country rather than expatriate themselves to a foreign land. 
The adoption of this treaty will stimulate this exodus of our American 
citizens and encourage Canadian development at our expense by allow- 
ing the entire Canadian surplus free access to our markets, and thereby 
put our farmers into direct competition with the Canadian producer, 
who has virgin soil, much cheaper and more productive land, pays 
lower wages and lower taxes and a lower tariff upon manufactured 
products, and has equal, if not better, facilities for reaching the 
world’s markets. The inevitable result will be that the prices of our 
grains will again fall to the world’s level, and be fixed at Liverpool, 
as in former years, instead of in Chicago or Minneapolis, and will 
again come into competition not only with Canadian products but with 
the cheap labor of all the grain-exporting countries of the world. 

The rapid development of the Middle West years ago was a fearful 
blow to the agricultural interests of New England and the Eastern 
States, resulting in abandoned farms, depreciated land values, and dis- 
couraged farmers. Who is bold enough to say that waeaty will not 
repeat itself and that similar results may not befall the farmers of 
the Middle West as the ultimate result of the free admission of grains 
from the “ future granary of the world,” the great Canadian northwest. 


ENGLAND'S EXAMPLE. 


Free-trade England does not protect its farmers and the result is 
that more than 3,000,000 acres of its farming land have gone out of 
cultivation during the last generation as the result of the free importa- 
tion of the farm products of the world. The great Bismarck declared 
that the prosperity of the United States was based upon its protective 
tariff, and Germany thereupon inaugurated and has ever since main- 
tained the protective system, both upon its agricultural as well as its 
manufacturing interests, and has made marvelous progress. France 
also protects its farmers against injurious foreign ee Are 
not the farmers of the United States as worthy of protection as those of 
France and Germany, or the employees and proprietors of the manu- 
facturing interests of the East 

We resent the so-called farmers’ free-list bill as a sop to the outraged 
farmers of the Northwest, and declare our conviction that such a law 
will be of little, if any, benefit to us. The farmers of South Dakota do 
not ask for the admission free of duty of agricultural implements, sup- 
plies, or any manufactured products which can be made in the United 
es one with American labor at a reasonable cost and sold at reasonable 
prices. 

BELIEVE IN PROTECTION. 


We not only wish protection for ourselves, but we unselfishly favor 
the protection of every p tucer of the United States in the production 
of goods and other products made or grown in competition with the 
cheap labor of other lands. If, however, the protection now enjoyed by 
us upon our farm products is taken away there will be little advantage 
to us in a home market, as the price of grain will be the same in cities 
upon both sides of the international line, less freight to Liverpool. And 
while making no threats as to our future political action, we frankly 
suggest to the employees and es of the protected industries of 
the East, whom we shall hold chiefly responsible in case of the passage 
of the reciprocity bill, whether they expect us to favor the continuance 
of a high a tariff for their exclusive benefit when they have 
selfishly taken away all protection upon the products of our farms? 

It is only during the last few years that farm lands have materially 
increased in value and agriculture has been even fairly prosperous. 
The farmer is deprived of many of the advantages, comforts, and con- 
veniences of city life. His entire family are at work from daylight 
until dark and ow no eight-hour day. A large investment in horses 
and machinery is required. After allowance of wages for labor no 
greater than paid to the ordinary laboring man, and the wear and 
tear of farm machinery, repairs to fences and buildings, the payment 
of taxes, and the expense of sufficient fertilization of the und to 
prevent deterioration, the average net return upon the capital invested 
will not amount to one-half as much as the ordinary merchant or manu- 
facturer expects to receive upon his investment. 








co 
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THE PROFITS SMALL. 


Had it not been for the great increase in farm values and temporarily 
increased prices of farm products of recent years, a large percentage of 

rain eae would have been conducted at a loss instead of a profit. 
Sven with the unusually high prices of farm products last year the 
average net return upon developed farms was very small. 

The avowed object of the passage of this bill is to reduce “ the cost 
of living”; but while its effect will undoubtedly be to lower the price 
received by the farmer, it is extremely doubtful if the consumer will 
receive any substantial benefit. At the time this treaty was negotiated 
we enjoyed an advantage over the Canadian producer of about 12 
cents per bushel on northern wheat, 30 cents per bushel upon barley, 
and 25 cents per bushel on flax. We had no advantage upon oats on 
account of excessive production, making it necessary to market abroad 
an unusually large surplus. This advantage is so small that it 
not affect the price paid by the ultimate consumer for a loaf of bread, a 
giass of beer, or a gallon of paint. The blow will fall upon the agri- 
cultural interests alone, and with little probable benefit to the ultimate 
consumer, who is seldom required to pay less than 50 per cent profit 
upon the price received by the producer. The real cause of the alleged 
high cost of living is the excessive cost of transportation and the 
needless waste in distribution, which often more than doubles the price 
between the original producer and the ultimate consumer. 


The tariff upon hides was removed, to the great detriment of the 


stock raiser and immense loss of customs duties formerly paid upon 
imported hides, and the result has been an increase in the price of 
shoes and leather instead of a reduction, as confidently promised at 
the time the tariff was removed. The reciprocity act removes all pro- 
tection upon farm products, and the next step proposed is the abolition 
of the tariff upon wool, which will complete the removal of the last 
vestige of protection enjoyed by the northwestern farmers. What 
have we done to merit such treatment by the people of the United 
States? 

The Canadians are as loyal to the English king to-day as they were 
in Revolutionary days. They have given and will continue to give, 
even after the passage of this act, a great advantage to English manu- 
factured products over those of the United States. They buy our goods 
only because of price, quality, and speedy delivery. 

There is no advantage likely to result to any portion of the people 
of the United States that will offset in the slightest 
astreus effects upon agriculture which are absolutely 
the passage of this biil. One-third of the entire population of the 
United States is engaged in agriculture. When their 
menaced, every avenue of trade and commerce will be affected, and 
the mad rush from our farms to the congested cities will again recur. 
The depressed prices of farm products certain to result from the pas- 


sure to follow 


| howing to the will of the majority? All on 


| ous articles and sections of the two constitutions. 
degree the dis- | 


prosperity is | 


sage of this act will have a similar effect upon agriculture as a com- | 


plete abolition of our 


rotective tariff laws would have upon the manu- 
facturing indystries o 


the East protected thereby. 
STAND IS COMMENDED. 


The following resolution was also adopted: 

“We heartily commend the positicn taken by our delegation in the 
House and Senate in opposing this unjust treaty, and also the papers 
of our States, especially the Aberdeen Daily News, and Dakota Farmer 
and other weekly papers which advocate a square deal for everybody.” 


SIXTEBN DELEGATES CHOSEN. 


Following the adoption of the resolutions the convention took up 
the matter of choosing delegates, and decided to send the following 
men to Washington to represent the State of South Dakota to oppose 


the treaty: 

J. C. Simmons, Hugh N. Allen, C. A. Russell, 
Wenz, Bath; BE. J. Mather, A. W. Krueger, J. D. Reeves, Groton; 
E. P. Ashford, Rondell; J. D. McKenna, Bradley; E. E. Clapp, Ray- 
mond: Otto Johnson, Redfield; W. B. Burr, Selby; J. W. Parmley, 
M. P. Beebe, Ipswich; A. BE. Chamberlain, Brookings; W. H. Lyon, 
Sioux Falls. 


Mr. LANGHAM. 
Nevada [Mr. Rorerrs]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, some of us who 
have come to Congress for the first time, and who by virtue of 
the “dice-shaking’ custom which prevails in the selection of 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from | 
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Is that Democratic? Is that in accordance with your ideas of 
Democracy? You ask the people of New Mexico, after they 
have presented a constitution republican in form and adopted 
it at a general election by a vote of more than two to one, or, to 
be more specific, by a vote of $1,742 for and 13,339 against. to 
vote on it again? Is that Democratic? Is that in keeping with 
your cherished ideas of Jeffersonian Democracy of which we 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 


You say to the people of Arizona: “ You have adopted a con- 


! 
“all elective 


officers by a decisive vote. It is republican in form and demo 
cratic in spirit, but we, as the great censors of all that is purely 
democratic, do not believe that you meant what you said by 
your votes, and are going to make you ‘toe the mark’ and try 
it again.” 

You claim to believe in the people. I have heard this Cham- 
ber echo and reecho with the eloquence of great men and have 
seen great beads of perspiration course down the cheeks of the 
orators while copious gushing tears dimmed their vision in 
passionate appeals made in behalf of the down-trodden masses, 
while the sanctity of the ballot was upheld and the “ majority 
rule” on all questions was held to be the guiding spirit in all 
that savors of a pure democracy. [Applause.] 

Why this change of heart at a time when you can respond by 
this side of the 
House are ready to act at once as regards the admission of New 
Mexico, and many of us on both sides are ready to do the same 
with Arizona, regardless of our individual opinions, on the vari- 
I am speak- 
ing my individual opinion, not as a partisan, but as a plain 
representative of the people who has no “axes to grind,” alli- 
ances to make, favors to ask, or fears to constrain him. 

The Constitution of the United States has said in the follow- 
ing words: 


New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, but no 

State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

It is admitted by all that Congress has the right under the 
law to admit one or both if it deems best, or to deny one or both 
admission if it sees fit so to do. What, then, should actuate 
Congress in the admission of States into the Union? In my 
humble opinion whenever a Territory of the United States of 
suflicient area and resources and peopled with a class of people 
of such a standard of citizenship as to conduct the limited 
affairs of a Territorial form of government in a manner becoming 
an enlightened people. who are inteiligent, moral, law-abiding, 
and liberty loving and have complied with the terms of the 
enabling act of Congress by the adoption of a constitution pre- 
pared by a convention duly elected, organized, and held in com- 
pliance with the terms of Congress, and subsequently ratified by 
a majority vote of the people of the Territory, it is not only 


| entitled to admission into the Union on an equal footing with 


seats, have been relegated to the suburbs of the House floor, | 


have sat here throughout this long debate listening as best we 
could, and hoping against hope that something might be said or 
done that would justify the action of those Members on both 


sides of the floor of this House who oppose the immediate and | 


unconditional admission of New Mexico and Arizona into the 
Union under the constitutions they have adopted. [Applause.} 
It would appear to us that these two western Territories, great 
in area, peopled with an intelligent, progressive, law-abiding 
and liberty-loving people, rich in natural resources, and possess- 
ing all that is essential to statehood, are being made the un- 


card” has been seen, and their opponents, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, are each “raising” the other while the Terri- 
tories “stand pat” and lose their “ante.” [Applause.] They 
have been knocking at the door of Congress asking admission 
into the Union for years, but lest one party or the other might 
benefit by their admission and the political complexion of the 
lawmaking bodies of this country be changed, their admission 
has been postponed on one pretext or another, until now, regard- 
less of parties or politics, the great mass of fair-minded Ameri- 
can people demand their admission, and their admission at once. 
The majority Members of this House are entitled to no great 
credit if this resolution is adopted (as it undoubtedly will be) 
because it defers action and asks the people of Arizona to vote 
again on the very questions they once adopted by a vote of more 
than three to one, or, to be specific, 12,187 for and 3,822 against. 
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| are elected to such office. 
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the original 
once, 


States, but should be admitted, and admitted at 
But the majority Members in their report say: 

rhe committee further reports that it has had said constitution under 
consideration and finds the same to be republican in form; that they 
make no distinction in civil or political rights on account of rac Ty 
color and that they are not repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States or the Declaration of Independence; and that they are in con 
formity with the provisions of the enabling act. 

Then why does not the committee in the discharge of its 
duties and without, delay adopt House joint resolution 14, as 
introduced April 4, 1911, by Mr. FrLoop of Virginia? Is it be 
cause the committee does not believe in giving to any people the 
right to insert in their constitution the right 
bers of the judiciary? 


of recall of men 
The people of Arizona said by their 


| votes that— 
fortunate victims of a political “ gamble” in which their “ hold | 


Every public officer in the State of Arizona holding an elective office, 
either by election or appointment, is subject to recall from such office 
by the qualified electors of the electoral district from which candidat 


es 


The majority members in their report say: 


The committee has also in its substitute resolution suggested an 
amendment to the proposed constitution of Arizona providing that the 
judiciary of the new State shall not be subject to recall from office by 
popular vote. 


They say, however, apologetically to the people of Arizona: 


This amendment is not made mandatory, but is merely proposed and 
is to be submitted to the electors for their ratification or rejection at 
the first general election for State and county officers. 

“O Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

The views of the minority, signed by WriitaAm H. 


DRAPER, 
Frank EB. Guernsey, J. N. LANGHAM, FRANK B. 


WILLIS, WIL- 
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r1AM H. Anprews, and Ratpn H. Cameron, are set forth plainly 
and explicitly in a joint resolution, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Territory of Arizona be admitted into this Unien as 
a State with the constitution which was formed by the constitut.onal 
convention of the Territory of Arizona elected in accordance with the 
terms of the enabling act, approved June 20, A. D. 1910, which 
constitution was subsequently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified 
voters of the Territory of Arizona at an election held according to law 
on the 9th day of February, A. D. 1911, upon the fundamental! con- 
ditions, however, that article 8 of the said constitution of Arizona in 
so far as it relates to the “ recall of public officers” shall be held and 
construed not to apply to judicial officers, and that the people of Arizona 
shall give their assent to such construction of article 8 of the said con- 


stitution. 

The views expressed by these men are plain, and the people 
of Arizona need have no question as to how they stand upon the 
recall when applied to the judiciary. We do not agree with 
them in their stand as dictators to the people of that Territory 
as to the precautions they may take in their constitutions to 
safeguard the people against an incompetent, unjust, and un- 
scrupulous judiciary any more than do I agree with the ma- 
jority in compelling the people to submit the question of recall 
of the judiciary a second time at an election. The minority 
members have, however, met the question squarely, while the 
majority have not. The views of the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. Wepemeyer] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Younc] 
are, to my way of thinking, the most in harmony with the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution of the United States. 
Their views are as follows: 


We agree to the minority views as far as they relate to New Mexico. | 


We disagree to the minority views so far as they relate to Arizona. 





We are in favor of both Territories coming into the Union as States | 


under the constitutions adopted by the people of both New Mexico and 
Arizona, pursuant to the enabling act, by large majorities. We are for 
the passage of House joint resolution 14, as introduced April 4, which 
joint resolution as originally introduced we favor without amendment. 

Many able and convincing arguments, pro and con, have been 
delivered in this House on the question of the soundness of the 
recall proposition when applied to the judiciary, but I am un- 
willing to take the stand that this Congress should invade the 
province of the electors of Arizona or any other Territory and 
dictate to them the tenure of their judicial offices and the man- 
ner in which judicial officers or any other officers may be re- 
moved from office as a condition precedent to their admission 
into the Union. That is a right inherent in themselves, 

It is a right guaranteed the people by Articles IX and X of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
follows: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X reads: 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 


My reasoning leads me then to this conclusion. That the 
power of Congress to dictate to the people of a State the manner 
in which they shall elect and maintain their judiciary and the 
only manner in which they may be removed, is not and never 


prohibited by it to the States themselves. 
It must, then, be a power reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people. 


Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote | 


now, and vote for the immediate admission of both Arizona and 
New Mexico as States into this Union. 

Let us add two more States to that old flag, the merest 
mention of which should bring to the mind of every true 


American the deepest thoughts of patriotism, and make us all | 


brothers of one great patriotic Nation, whose flag is known 
in every land and upon every sea, and whose graceful folds 
unfurled to the breezes command the respect and admiration 
of the entire civilized world. 


Hail blessed flag, three cheers to thee, 

The emblem of sweet Liberty! 

Long wave aloft, retain thy hue, 

Those blessed colors red, white, and blue! 


[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania desire to yield some more of his time now? 

Mr. LANGHAM. I should like to yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CeuMPaAcKER] one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the power to admit 
States into the Union is said to be discretionary. It is po- 
litical In its nature, and is vested in the political branch 
of the Federal Government, and is not subject to control 
by any other branch or department of the Government. In 
that sense it is a discretionary power. The courts can not 
by any sort of proceeding compel the Congress to admit Terri- 


| as in form. 


Article IX reads as | 


tories to statehood or to perform any other ef its multt- 
form functions under the Cons‘itution. It is discretionary, 
perhaps, in a broader sense, in the sense that Congress is the 
jndge of the wisdom of admitting new States into the Union, 
but that discretion is not an arbitrary one, judged from the 
standpoint of public policy. It should not be prompted by con- 
siderations that are whimsical or capricious. It is a reasona- 
ble discretion. Congress should investigate the conditions of 
an applicant for statehood. It should consider the area of the 
Territory, its resources, its population not only as to numbers 
but as to character, homogeneity, and political experience, and 
determine, upon the whole, whether the proposed Territory is 
capable of assuming the responsibilities of statehood. It is not 
a local question altogether. Every State in the Union has a 
vital interest in the question as to what new States shall be 
admitted, because every State sends Representatives and Sena- 
tors to Congress to assist in making laws for the entire country. 

The question as to the fitness of the Territories ef Arizona 
and New Mexico for statehood, it seems to me, was primarily 
settled in the enabling act. When Congress made that law it 
decided that these Territories were fit for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of statehood, and then, in accordance with prece- 
dent, it proceeded to enumerate a number of conditions that 
should be performed before statehood would be granted. There 
is a persistent disposition on the part of Congress, manifested 
in almost every instance when new States are admitted into 
the Union, to prescribe special conditions for the new State 
government. 

The Constitution of the United States declares, in effect, that 
State governments shall be republican in form. This, properly 
construed, means that they shall be republican in spirit as well 
A republican government is understood to be a 
popular government that performs its various functions through 
agents, officers, and representatives selected by the people for 
that purpose, as distinguished from a democratic government 
in which the people conduct the public affairs themselves. A 
republican government is predicated upon the representative 
idea, and State governments must be republican in spirit as 
well asin form. The constitutions that are offered to Congress for 
consideration now by these Territories seem to comply in a gen- 
eral way with the enabling act. They do not conflict with the 
Federal Constitution. They are republican in form. A question 
has occurred to my mind in the study of this measure as to 


| whether a State might be admitted into the Union with a con- 





stitution providing for the making of its laws by the institution 
of the initiative and referendum, without any provision for a 
representative legislative body at all. I shall address myself 
to that problem a little later on in the course of my remarks, 
but I will say here that, in my judgment, that kind of a con- 
stitution would not be republican in either form or spirit, 
but these constitutions are republican in form because they 
both provide for representative government. I do not believe in 
injecting into the fundamental law of a new State conditions 


| al rovisions that are not adapted to the social and political 
was delegated to the United States, and is not and never was |‘) i. ere . I I 


development of its peeple. I do not believe that Massachusetts, 
with her 250 years of political life and experience, should de- 
termine the conditions for Arizona altogether from her own 
standpoint. We should be somewhat liberal in approving a con- 
stitution for a new State, but the fundamental conditions 
underlying republican government should be insisted upon, as 
they always have been and probably always will be. 

With the admission of these two Territories into the Union 
every foot of territory in continental United States, if I may 
use that term. outside of Alaska will then be under the con- 
trol of State governments, excepting the District ef Columbia. 
The problem of statehood perhaps will not arise te vex Con- 
gress for a number of years to come, although I understand 
Hawaii is preparing to make application for admissien into the 
Union as a State. 

Mr. MANN. It has made application recently. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It has already made applieation. In 
eonnection with Hawaii’s application some very interesting 
problems will doubtless arise. In the course of this discussion, 
in colloquies that have occurred on the floor, there have been 
banterings back and forth across the main aisle as to which 
party was ready and willing to grant statehood to these ‘Terr- 
teries first, as if the greatest virtne was in the party that 
offered to grant statehood at the earliest date. I elaim for the 
Republican Party the virtue of first acting with discrimina- 
tion. It is not the party that is first willing to do a thing, but 
the perty that has the discriminating sense to know when the 
time is ripe, when conditions are ready to do the aet, and will 
do it at the proper time. 

The questions of education, political experience, social insti- 
tutions, permanence of population are among the things to be 
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considered in determining whether Arizona and New Mexico 
are ready for statehood and whether, from the staudpoint of 
the other States, statehood should be extended to them. 


WHAT CONSTITUTIONS SHOULD CONTAIN. 


These Territories have presented constitutions that contain 
many good provisiens. If I were making the constitutions, 
I would omit some things from both of them and probably 
embody previsions not contained in either of them. The only 
criticism the Committee on the Territories makes of the consti- 
tution of New Mexico so far as its report discloses is that 
it is not sufficiently liberal in providing for its own amend- 
ment. I have no sympathy with that criticism of the New 
Mexico constitution. What is the constitution of a State 
or of a country? It is the organic law which defines the 
powers and outlines the framework of the government. It 
should impose limitations upon the various branches of govern- 
ment and safeguard the rights and liberties of the citizens, It 
should provide for the stability of free institutions. A constitu- 
tion is a port of safety in time of storm; it is a city of refuge 
in the face of popular frenzy. 
carry legislation. 
for the peopte. The constitution should be made by the people 
to control and govern the government it creates. 

It ought not te be amended too easily. There has been much 
said during the course of this debate about the rights of the 
people. The Recorp abounds in fulsome praise and adulation 
of the people, but most of it bears the earmarks of cheap lip 
service designed te cover the barbs in the political fishhooks. 
I hope we are all interested in the welfare of the people, but 
we should show that interest in a more substantial way than 
in high-sounding rhetoric. This Government, with its splendid 
institutions, is our common heritage, and we are part of the 
people, and share with them the benefits of popular government. 
But stability of government is one of its most beneficent fea- 
tures, and that can not exist when the organic law changes with 
every change of the moon. A constitution that can be amended 
as easily as an act of the legislature will soon lose its sanctity. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, there is great virtue in political sen- 
timent. We cherish the memory of the patriots who founded 
this Government, and of the brave men who preserved it against 
destruction. Their sacrifices should inspire us to a nobler pa- 
triotism. A people that has no sentiment, that has no rever- 
ence for its historic characters and institutions, is far down in 
the scale of civilization. A constitution ought to embody gen- 
eral principles; it ought to outline the powers of the Govern- 
ment and impose limitations upon the exercise of those powers 
wherever it is for the welfare of the people to do so, and the 
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It should not be a vehicle to | 
The legislative body should make the laws | 


government created thereby should work out the details of legis- | 
lation and administration in accordance with the principles and | 


limitations contained in the constitution. 
LEGISLATION IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr, Chairman, the strongest evidence against the fitness of 
Arizona for statehood is that contained in the 
itself, in the legislation it embodies. The convention that 
framed that constitution put much in it in the way of detail 
that should have been left to the legislature, in the belief, 
perhaps, that in their anxiety for statehood the voters would 


constitution | 


approve it. Those items of legislative detail are embalmed in | 


the instrument and can not be changed except by amendment 
to the constitution. If you make the constitution an instru- 
a of legislation, of course you must make it easy of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I simply wanted to inquire whether the 
gentleman would favor leaving these legislative matters out of 
the constitution and allowing the judges to put them in after- 
wards, or whether he would think it was better to put more in 
the constitution in the way of limitation? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I believe in putting in the constitution 
all that may be regarded as necessary fundamental slaw. I 
have little fear of the judges. I live in a State where they have 


oe upright judges, and I have high regard for the Federal 


Mr. BUCHANAN rese. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For a question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman says that in Indiana the 
judges are clean and upright, and I suppose they are. I would 


re “a woes the — if he favors the judges writing the 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am not in favor of the judges writ- 
ing the law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is what they have been doing. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentleman has more poll- 


tics than law in his head. I do not agree with that proposition 


at all. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not plead guilty to being a lawyer. 
The gentleman has made a charge which he can not sub- 
stantiate. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I wish to submit some ol itions 


upon the great questions pending, and I do not wish to be 
sidetracked in a discussion of the judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to that while I think the 
gentleman is entirely right in not yielding, I think that in 
passing he ought to apologize to the gentleman from Illinois, 
who interrupted him, who says he has been charged with being 
a lawyer and seems to take offense at it, [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I did not mean anything offensi 
the gentleman. I will withdraw the imputation that he 
lawyer. 

Were the framers of the Arizona constitution afraid of ft 
people? They evidently were, because they took advantage of 
an opportunity to nail provisions into the constitutir 
they could with entire propriety have left to the consi 
of the voters of the new State. But they were not w gx to 
do it. They were afraid of the people. They were afraid to 
leave those questions to be dealt with by the legislative bran 
of the government. 


suggest 


\ ; i 


I think the New Mexican constitution in the main is a fairly 
good charter of government. I believe it can be amended with 
sufficient facility. It may be amended with greater faciliiy 
than the constitutions of more than half of the States in the 
Federal Union now. The State I live in may be a little old- 
fashioned in some respects, We believe in old-fashioned vir- 
tues adapted to new-fashbioned standards of life. The Indiana 
constitution provides that a proposed ame lent must be 
agreed to by two-thirds of the entire membership of two sue- 
cessive legislatures before it can be submitted to the people 
for ratification. It has been amended but few times. It was 
adopted in 1851, and it is a real constitution, because it de- 
fines and outlines the State government 1d ij t f f Ss 


lative detail, 
THD FEDERAL CONSTI ION PROGRI I 
The Constitution of the United States has been criticized it 
the course of this debate as undemocratic 
The gentleman from Texas |Mr. Harpy], in a speech he made 


two or three days ago in this Chamber, declared that it 
shackles were festering upon the wrists and ankles of the 
people at this time and seriously obstructing progress. Mir. 
Chairman, I have great reverence for the Federal Constitution. 
Among its chief virtues is its capacity for growth, its adapta- 


bility to changed and changing conditions. 

If it were not for its progressive spirit it would have 
the scrap heap of disuse generations ago. 
principles safeguarding the fundamental 


rone to 


It abounds in eternal 


rights of the citizen 


rather than legislative details incapable of adjusting themselves 
to new conditions. It is as well adapted to the needs of this 
time as it was to the needs of the time that gave it birth. Its 


principles are as eternal as the laws of a 
I suppose if the law of gravitation had b 


Newton or a Kepler. 


en embodied in th 


Constitution there would be statesmen and reformers to-day 
declaring that law nonprogressive and undemocratic and it 

ing that the people should have the right to repeal or an 1 
it by initiative wod referendum. [Applause on the Republican 


side.] 

Talk about the Federal Constitution being despotic and nor 
progressive. There never was an instrument or 
government in the history of civilization that so admirahb 
embodied in its provisions principles so well adapted for growti 
and development—principles that are so capable of meeting the 
wants of all conditions and stages of political, social, and eco 
nomic development as does the Constitution of the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

I know that there are those who want to tinker it, who are 
seeking to destroy its representative character. I know to-day 
that there are many who would take from the courts the powel 
to determine whether legislation is in conflict with the © 
tution. That proposition might carry at a popular elect 
but I do not believe it would. 


charter of 


If that power were taken from 
the courts, the Constitution would be worthless and the end 
would be anarchy. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
would be willing to give the people an opportunity to approve 
this—-whether they would be willing to give the judges the 
power of usurping the functions of legislative bodies? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I feel justified in declining to answer 
such a question. The fear of courts usurping legislative power 
exists only in the fancy of the gentleman. I will discuss the 
courts somewhat when I come to the proposition for the recall 
of judges. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. You say that if the power to decide as to 
the constitutionality of a law is taken away from the judges 
anarchy would be the result. Wita what class of people would 
the anarchy be most likely to originate, and what class of 
people would be most likely to advocate it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The demagogues, the dreamers, the 
doctrinaires who are now denouncing the Constitution because 
it stands for stability, for security of life, liberty, and property. 

Mr. FOWLER. One more question, if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FOWLER. Do you net think that the good sense of the 
people of the United States will always rise above the dema- 
gogue and the designing newspaper man? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The common people of the United 





States have more good hard sense and more honesty than is | 


possessed by many self-appointed political leaders. They know 
their own limitations. They know that the ordinary business 
man, the ordinary man of affairs, has not the time nor the 
opportunity to investigate complicated preblems of government. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that if the Constitution was 
absolutely destroyed the good judgment of the American people 
would at once reenact one for the purpose of establishing a 
stable form of government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. From your standpoint what is the use 
of having a constitution if the people are infallible? 
the use of having limitations on government if the people are 
incapable of making mistakes? Absolutely none. You discredit 
the people and their capacity for self-government when you want 
a constitution. 
their ability to make wise laws, from your standpoint, if they 


should create another constitution, because a constitution is a 
limitation on the power of the government and the power of the 


people. I believe in a constitution myself, with authority in the 
conrts to prevent its violation by the lawmaking branch of the 
Government. 


dum be allowed to do so. 


Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman does not answer my question. | 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. JACKSON. I desire to suggest to the gentleman, along 


the line be was discussing when the gentleman on the other side | 
of the aisle asked him a question, whether he has overlooked the | 


proposition that the United States Government is about the only 
Government on earth, and was the only one, I believe, until 
within the last few years, in which the judges have the power 
to declare a law unconstitutional. I want tosay tothe gentleman 
that I agree entirely with him as to the proposition that that is 
a good thing, but he is hardly warranted in assuming that 
anarchy would result from the abolition of this power, because 
the judges of England do not have it, and I believe he will 
agree that England has at least a stable government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Here is one difference between this 
country and England. England has an unwritten constitution. 
She has the constitutional safeguards of liberty and justice, 
and they are supported by an active, a vigilant, a discriminating 
publie opinion, which is instinctive in the subjects of the British 
Crown. It is the outgrowth of centuries of struggle for free 
institutions. 

The people of the United States have a written constitution. 
Ever since this Government was ordained they have depended 
upon the courts to take care of the rights of the people by en- 
forcing the constitutional safeguards. Public opinion in this 
country has been dormant upon constitutionai guaranties. 
Probably in the course of the years and the generations public 
opinion would develop sufficient force and strength to make a 
written constitution unnecessary, but it would require up- 
heavals that would shake the foundation of our institutions to 
develop it. Our people would doubtless be educated up to that 
point, but the cost of the education, I fear, would be terrific. 
Besides, England is small in area and her people are more 
homogeneous than ours. This country is vast in area and has, 
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| or another. 
What is | 


The people would discredit themselves and | 


No legislative body should enact a law in conflict | 
with the constitution nor should the people under the referen- 
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perhaps, the most cosmopolitan population ef any eeuniry on 
the globe. There is a great diversity of ideals, secial and po- 
litical, in this country, and the material interests ef various 
sections are often antagonistic in their legislative wants and 
needs. Without a written constitution there weuld be inter- 
minable conflict among interests and sections, and the result 
would be disintegration and ¢ehaos. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I shenld like te ask if it 
is not a fact that the condition in England bas been dre to 
the fact that there has been a liberty of publie opinion there— 
that public opinion has been unhampered? fs tt met a fact 
that that power was taken away from the judges ewing to the 
hostility of the people? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. ‘The power to hold aets of Parliament 
unconstitutional never resided in the courts ef Engiand. There 
never was a time in English history when the highest court in 
the realm could held an act of Parliament to be wnconstitu- 
tional. If courts in this country could not set aside legislative 
acts when in conflict with the Constitution, legislatures would 
be omnipotent. They might pass bills of attainder, laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, and ex-pest facte laws at 
liberty, with no restraining influence except public opinion. 
The taxing power could be used to build up one industry at 
the expense of another with perfect safety if the beneficiaries 
of the legislation pessessed a controlling inflmence at elections. 

Sovereignty in England resides nominally in the Crown, but 
really it is the House of Commons, the members ef which are 
elected by the people. Tradition and sentiment are mere potent 
factors in English affairs than they are im this eeuntry, and 
conflict of local interests is very much less. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


One of the provisions contained in the Arizena eenstitution 
that I do not agree with is that establishing tke initiative 
and referendum. The institution of the initiative and refer- 
endum has a legitimate place in local goverament. There is 
not a State in the Union that does not have it im ome aspect 
It is a valuable and useful institution fer the de- 
termination of many questions of a business nature in county 
and city government. For instance, when it is desired to con- 
struct a gravel road in a township in Indiana at the expense 
of the township a certain number of voters ef the township 
may initiate the movement and have an election by the voters 
in the township to determine whether the imprevement shall 
be made. The voters and taxpayers of the tewnship kiuow 
whether they desire the improvement and whether their finan- 
cial condition is such that they can afford it. That ie an illus- 
tration of a class of questions that may preperiy and justly 
be left to the various localities for the people te decide for 
themselves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield for anether cita- 
tion on that line? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In the State of Kansas, and I think in 
most of the States, we have an initiative and referendum for 
the location or relocation of county sents. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. We have that aleo m Indiana, and I 
think it exists in most of the States. The issuing ef bonds for 


| local public improvements, the granting of subsidies te railroad 
| companies, the purchase of water and lighting plants by cities, 
|} and the cranting of franchises to public utility companies—all 


of those questions are within the legitimate field of the initi- 


| ative and referendum. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman to 
say at the start that he was opposed generally te the provision 
of the initiative and referendum? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Although he conceded it ebtained im most of 
the States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I say I am opposed to it as it is pro- 
vided in this constitution. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will draw the line at 


| which he would have it apply and where he would not. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am doing that new. 

It is peculiarly adapted for the determination ef simple local 
business questions, for the people of each locality know better 
than any legislature can know what their respective communi- 
ties need and desire. There are some genera! prepositions that 
may be submitted to the people with propriety—the issve of 
State bonds for the construction of canals er public buildings, 
for instance. Then there is the question of the prohibiticn of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. That ques- 


tion has been submitted to the people of some States, not alto- 
gether because they are more competent to decide it than the 
legislature is, but because it is an easy way for an ambitious 
statesman to escape the embarrassment ef vetimg upon the 
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question himself. There is no roll call and record of yeas and 
nays connected with the ballot, and that is probably one reason 
why the referendum is so popular on the prohibition question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is there a constitutional inhibition upon 
the legislature to submit by referendum any proposition involv- 
ing the enactment of a general law within a State? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In what constitution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What its it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Almost every constitution declares that 
all laws shall be enacted by the legislature, and where legis- 
lative bodies have voluntarily submitted questions of general 
application to the people to vote upon, the courts have held the 
submission invalid. When the constitution reposes the duty of 
making laws upon the legislature, that duty can not be dele- 
gated to anyone else, not even to the voters of the State. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think a large majority of the decisions 
of the courts in States, and where the question has come to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of that court, are that the 
legislature has authority to submit by referendum to the people 
of the State questions enacting general law. 
been denied, I think, in a few States, and the authority conceded 
in many instances. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
of courts on the question of the referendum, and the holding 
was uniform that where the constitution provides that all laws 


to submit measures to voters to decide by ballot or in any other 
manner. The courts hold generally in this country that when 
the constitution reposes a power in a legislative body, that 
power can not be delegated to any other tribunal, person, or 
body of persons. That limitation, however, applies only to 
general legislation and not to matters pertaining to local gov- 
ernment of counties, cities, and towns. 

In Indiana the prohibition question can not be submitted to 
the people of the State for decision until the constitution is 
amended. In the States where the initiative and referendum 
is in use it is specially authorized by the constitution. The 
New Mexican constitution now before us for consideration 
specially authorizes the legislature to establish the initiative and 
referendum. The framers of that instrument evidently thought 
the legislature could not refer legislative questions to the peo- 
ple for decision unless the constitution expressly authorized 
it to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If the gentleman will permit me, 
State of Virginia has the right to submit by referendum and 
also the State of Vermont, not on purely sumptuary questions, 
but on questions of general legislation, and I have some opin- 
ions of the courts here, which, of course, I do not care to call 
particular attention to at this time. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am not prepared to discuss the de- 


In any of the constitutions of any of the | 
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nor the disposition to give such study to the science of govern- 
ment as is necessary to enable them to 
intelligently upon complicated economic, social, and 
legislation. They are too busy with their individual 
to inform themselves respecting grave and im; 





understand and vote 


politica! 


interests 


ortant matters 
of legislation. I know how strong the temptat is for poli- 
| ticians to appeal to the vanity of the people and say to them, 
* You ought to have a larger share in you 1 Go { 
this is your Government; you ought to mak« ; 3; you ought 
to run it.” It is a popular appeal ordinarily, but el-] led 


men in this country know their own limitatik 
the farm, the men in the shops, the met 
fully engrossed in their own personal a 





| have the time nor the opportunity to make tl 


| vestigation of general legislative questions that 
| vote wisely. 


Vho are competent to make ! : 
who have the time and the opportunity to study 
tions, to know what the laws art 
that ought to be corrected; th 


. and what 
able to 


hin 
AvUSE 


Sea 


| tical interpretation upon proposed measur and k V 
they will operate, how they will affect business and so 
stitutions. “ Every man his own statesman” isa ¢ 


The authority has | 


slogan, but you might as well say that every man sl d | 
| own lawyer or his own doctor. It is claimed that this n 


the | 


| movement toward a larger popular c 
I have read recently several decisions 


| and referendum is ebullitional rather than evolutiona 
shall be made by the legislature, the legislature has no power | 


i 

Nelati 

mrisioft 
miriall 


That pos 


if i 
1 OL ili 


ntrol of k 
logical development of democratic 


will not stand the test of analysis. 





institutions. 
The institutio 
il. 

Every man his own statesman. Government is a 
Some of us, Mr. Chairman, who have been selected by our con 
stituents to represent them in the lawmaking bodies of 
country know altogether too little about the science of 
ment to act with the highest wisdom upon all questions that 
come before us. I say, without fear of offending my own con- 
stituents, that it is impracticable and unwise 
of general legislation, such as criminal codes, and civil cod 
and laws for taxation, and the creation of corporati 
transmission of property, and legislation general! peo] 
to be acted upon at the polls. It seems to me that it is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the people to say to them that, while 
they do not have sense of discrimination enough to select he 
competent men from among their neighbors and acqua 
to represent them in a lawmaking body, 
theless, of understanding the problems involved in general |: 
making and can and will decide safely and intelligently at gen- 
eral elections what the law should be. [Applause on the 
publican side.] 

This is a great problem, Mr. Chairman. It means more to 
this country than a mere experiment in the prospective State of 
Arizona. I am going to vote to approve the constitution I 
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| am willing that Arizona shall try it, but I predict its failure 


cisions under the Virginia constitution nor under the Vermont | 


constitution, because I have not had an opportunity to study 
the constitutional provisions upon which they were rendered. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. May I ask the gentleman if they have not 
a county option law in the State of Indiana? 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. They had a county option law until 
last winter, when it was repealed. County option is purely a 
local question, and it may be authorized by a legislature which 


could not provide for a plebiscite in the entire State on the 
prohibition question. 


LIMITATIONS UPON INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


Now, if I am permitted to proceed with my remarks, I de- 
sire to locate the line of demarcation between questions that 
may with safety and propriety be the subjects of initiative and 
referendum and those that may not. 

Mr. FERRIS. 
in regard to the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campsetr], even granting that what the gentle- 
man from Kansas says is true, that would not answer the 
purpose of those of us who believe in the initiative and refer- 
endum at all. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I can only repeat, without going into 
detail, that in my judgment the initiative and referendum is 
entirely proper and useful respecting local questions of a busi- 
hess nature, but it is not adapted to matters of general legisla- 
tion. General lawmaking by the voters at the polls is sub- 
versive of representative institutions, and can not, under exist- 
ing conditions, result In wise laws and policies. I make that 
assertion in the belief that I have in my heart as much respect 
for the intelligence and sturdy character of the American peo- 
ple as any man in this House. I am one of the people myself. 
I do not believe the voters have the time nor the opportunity 


If the gentleman will permit, I wish to say, | 


_ 


wherever it is generalty employed. Some of us can learn 


Some 
things only by experivnce, and a large percentage of our people 
are determined to experiment with this the latest fad in 
politics. If Arizona does not prosper under it, some William 
Allen White wil? write in burning rhetorie upon the subject: 
“What's the matter with Arizona?” [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The diagnosis wil! be tribuni plebis, meaning in Wnglish 


“ demdgogitis.” 
Mr. SLOAN, 
[Laughter. ] 
Mr. PROUTY. 


[ Laughter. ] 
I am with you in spirit, but not on the Latin. 


There is too much Latin there. [Laughter.] 


ris N PLAN. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. The provision 
tution is copied almost verbatim from 
State of Oregon. The “Oregon plan” is paraded before the 
country to show how wisely laws are made under the initiative 
and referendum and how safe and conservative the people of 
Oregon have been in the face of provocation. I 
the people of that State have shown more good sense 1 
instances than the legislature {Laughter.] There were 
82 legislative propositions submitted to the voters for decision 
at the general election in November, 1910, along with the e 
tion of Congressmen and State and county officers. Ejigh 
the propositions carried and 24 failed. Among other pr 
ositions submitted was an amendment to the constituti 
posed by the legislature, to abrogate the provision in t! 
stitution which requires taxes to be equal and u! 
legislature proposed that amendment to the i. 
It had to be submitted to the voters for ratification or rejec- 
tion. The vote upon it was—for, 37,619; agai 10,172. Et 
was beaten in a yote of almost 80,000 by a narrow margin 
2,500. 
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Now, what does that mean? What does it signify? Equality 
and uniformity of taxation are inseparable from liberty and 
justice. Think of a State legislature in this country that will 
seek to make the taxing power an instrument of convenience 
to favor friends and punish enemies. Most of the great strug- 
gies for English liberty were waged over the taxing power. 
When our Government was ordained the rule of uniformity 
of taxation found its way into the Constitution, and it is one 
of the most potent safeguards of liberty and justice in that in- 
strument, Taxation and representation in those days were 
vital questions. As Edmund Burke said, the wrong was not 
so much the weight of the tax as the weight of the preamble, 
asserting the power in the Parliament to impose taxes upon the 
Colonies without their consent. Uniformity has been the rule 
of taxation throughout this country. We have been govern- 
ing Territories that have had no representation in Congress 
for more than a century; we have been taxing them without 
representation; but they were protected by the uniformity 
principle. 

The people, through the Representatives, impose the taxes, 
and they must be uniform in all parts of the country. We can 
impose only such taxes on the Territories that are not repre- 
sented in Congress as we voluntarily impose upon ourselves. 
The vital principle that taxes must be imposed by those who 
pay them is carried to the Territories through the uniformity 
rule. The good sense of the people saved the credit of the 
State of Oregon by rejecting the proposition to strike out of 
the constitution of that State the equality and uniformity rule. 
The amendment may be again submitted, and the small majority 
against it in 1910 may be converted into a majority in its favor 
at the next referendum. In that event taxation may run riot. 
There will be no guiding principle for the distribution of the 
burdens of government. It has been well said that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy. With no uniformity or equality of 
taxation, it may become a most dangerous and invidious agency 
for destruction. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the gentleman if it had not been 
for the referendum, might not taxation have run riot now? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not. It is true the referendum 
saved the honor of Oregon at the election in 1910 and pre- 
served the rule of equality and uniformity in the constitution. 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCALL. Is it not probable that the Legislature of 
Oregon voted to submit that amendment to the people simply 
because there was a referendum? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It was a proposition to amend the 
constitution and had to be submitted to the voters. 

Mr. McCALL. Precisely upon that theory the Massachusetts 
Legislature submitted to the people a prohibitory amendment, 
on the theory that the people should have the right to pass upon 
it. The members of the legislature would not say that they 
believed in it, and the people finally rejected it, but it was 
simply to throw the responsibility for it upon the people. 

CORRUPT LEGISLATURES. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Where the initiative and referendum 
is established it is because of a general suspicion of the in- 
tegrity of members of the legislature. That is what prompts 
it. I do not know how comfortable a man in the Oregon Legis- 
lature may feel. He is not necessarily a criminal. He is noth- 
ing more than a suspect, to say the worst about him. An old 
lady received a letter from a son who many years before had 
gone into the far West. She had not heard from*him for a 
number of years, until she received this particular letter. 
Among other things he wrote that he had been sent to the 
legislature. In relating it the mother said he did not say what 
he was sent up for, nor for how long, but she said with a sigh, | 
“He is my boy, and I was glad to hear from him anyway.” 
ae It is not known whether the son lived in Oregon 
or no 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I should like to know if the gentleman 
is familiar with the object of the constitutional amendment in 
Oregon to which he has referred, with reference to uniformity 
of taxes? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know what the object was. 
I know what the effect would have been. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to state, without taking issue 
with the gentleman’s argument at this time, that the object of 
that amendment was to authorize the single tax to be applied 
to Multnomah County as a test of it; that is, the result that 
would follow. I believe that the single tax as applied to 
Multnomah County will be a good thing. That county con- 
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tains the most populous city in the State, and I believe it will 
be a good thing there. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The voters did not seem to think so, 
because a majority voted against it. I want to say that I do 
not believe a local matter of that kind is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the legislature or the people of any State 
in destroying the guaranty of uniformity and equality in the 
assessment of taxes. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. . We had no such object as that in Oregon 
in passing this constitutional amendment, and we do not think 
that the amendment does authorize discrimination in taxation 
on the same class of property. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. ‘The gentleman stated a moment ago 
what the purpose was, but that is not the question. What the 
motive may have been is a matter of little consequencé. The 
question is, What would have been the effect of what they 
seriously tried to do? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make this plain 
now, if the gentleman will permit. The object was to authorize 
taxes to be removed from personal property in Multnomah 
County, by a bill to be submitted at the next election, and 
Multnomah County will have to raise her taxes on real estate 
so as to contribute her proportionate share to the revenues of 
the State. In that way men can not hold 20 to 40 acres in the 
heart of the cities in Multnomah County, where we have people 
in tenement houses living in cramped conditions. They will 
have to improve the property if we put the taxes on the land. 

Mr. MANN. Was that object stated in the matter that was 
submitted to a vote? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. That object was stated in the discussions 
that took place. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, Mr. Chairman, the suggestions of 
the gentleman are hardly tenable, because it is not what the 
people intended, but it is what they actually proposed to do, for 
if they had amended the constitution as was proposed there 
would have been liberty to discriminate among taxpayers with- 
out hindrance. One industry could have been taxed out of 
existence to build up another, and so on. The purpose may 
have been good, but the proposition illustrates one of two things, 
either that the legislature was a guileless body or that there 
was a desire to use the taxing power for purposes contrary to 
principles of justice. 

Mr. MANN. It illustrates the absurdity of the proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, was the amendment defeated? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER., Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. At a referendum? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Voted on by the people? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Then it does not follow, does it, that that is 
an illustration showing that the referendum and initiative is 
wrong? They seem to have come out all right with it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I stated a moment ago that it was 
beaten at the polls, and I said that the people displayed better 
judgment than the legislature; but it was beaten in an aggre- 
gate vote of 80,000 by only 2,500 majority. At the next elec- 
tion it may succeed. It illustrates the danger of submitting 
matters of such vital importance to the common welfare to the 
fate of the ballot. That is where the danger lies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, if I understand 
the gentleman, he is criticizing the Legislature of Oregon for 
submitting that amendment. I desire to ask the gentleman 
if it is his opinion that the legislature, the majority that voted 
to submit the amendment, really believed in the amendment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I presume they did or they would not 
have submitted it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, Is it not true that constitu- 
tional amendments may be submitted by a legislature wien 
there is a considerable demand, and that an amendment may 
be submitted by legislators who are not themselves in favor of 
the proposed amendment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I presume that is the case. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman is discussing this referendum 
of a constitutional amendment, and I wish to ask him whether 
his own State of Indiana has not now and always has had 
a referendum for exactly similar propositions? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. We have the referendum for constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was what this was. 











1911. 





Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The thought I have is this: The gentleman | 
indicts the people and indicts the initiative and referendum on 
the theory that the voters seem to have voted on an amendment 
that is personally objectionable to him. Now, why does not | 
the same indictment lie more directly against the legislature | 
that submitted it than against the people who defeated it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have already said that, in my opin- | 
ion, the people of Oregon showed better judgment than the | 
legislature did in this instance. 

Mr. FERRIS. Why does not that explode the gentleman's 
theory? 

Mr CRUMPACKER. The mere fact that a question of that | 
nature will come so near carrying by a popular vote is a | 
serious thing. 

Mr. FERRIS. It did carry in the representative body. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. They can not amend a constitution | 
except by referendum in many of the States, although there 
are some States where they make constitutions without con- | 
sulting the people at all. The reason that is urged for the 
referendum is the alleged venality of the legislators. It is in- 
sisted that the people can not trust the men they select from 
among their neighbors and acquaintances to make laws, there- | 
fore they should make their own laws at popular elections. 

They tell us that the people are honest and wise, that the 
country is full of honest, capable men, but men selected for the 
legislature can not be trusted. It seems strange that so many 
communities should select about the only rogues they have for 
their representatives in the legislatures. I do not believe they 


do. I believe most men in public office are honest and trust- 
worthy. I think the corruption of legislative bodies is greatly 


exaggerated. But there is altogether too much of it. A mem- 
ber of a legislature or of any other body in which is reposed a 


discretion to be exercised on behalf of the people who cor- | 


ruptly violates his trust commits the most insidious, the most 
execrable crime that is possible to commit against society and 
government. [Applause.] Its effect is to destroy confidence 
in public men and in popular institutions. The people are not 
always able to discriminate between the honest and the dis- 
honest, and the honest suffer for the sins of the dishonest. 
There ought to be as much candor and honesty in politics as 
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there is in any of the business relations of life. [Applause.] 
A candidate for office who will deceive and mislead the people 
in order to get their votes can not be trusted in public office. 
He ought not to be trusted in any capacity. I do not know 
that the law can impose more effective penalties against cor- 
rupt officeholders, but they ought to be branded with eternal 
infamy. 
troublesome clans, and enacted a law making it a crime for 


Over 200 years ago Scotland outlawed one of her | 





anyone to write, print, or speak in an audible tone the name 
of the clan or of any of its members. If we could devise a 
method of emphasizing the odium of dishonest officials, it would 
be well to do it. 

The strength of this Government is not in its Army and 
Navy. It is in the reverence and affection the people have 
for government and free institutions, and when that reverence 
is destroyed by official corruption our bond of unity and co- 
hesion is a rope of sand. When the laws are wise and just 
and are honestly administered, there is not an able-bodied man 
under the folds of the flag that would not shoulder a gun and 
stand in the face of danger and death if necessary for the 
preservation of the Government. But when the public mind 
has become saturated with the suspicion that the Government 
is honeycombed with rottenness anc corruption patriotism is at 
a low ebb. Who among us would hasten to grasp bis gun and 
fight in defense of a “jack-pot” government? [Applause.] 

I submit these observations, gentlemen, to emphasize the 
enormity of crimes against official honesty. But they can not 
be cured by the referendum. This is a Government of the 
people. They are the sovereigns, It is their Government, and 
they can never hope for the highest standard of honesty and 
efficiency in the public service until they devote more attention 
to nominations and elections and to public affairs generally. 
They must hold every public official to a strict accountability 
for the honest performance of his duties. 

Mr. LAFFERTY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brews of Tennessee in the chair). 
om = gentleman from Indiana yield to the gentleman from 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will 


feld for a question. 
Mr. LAFFERTY. x - 


I would like to inquire what the gentle- 


man means by a “ jack-pot” government? I am not familiar 


with that term. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I can not speak with precision about it. 
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Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Nobody can open it. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. I assume that it means the “anti- 


It is a 


technical term borrowed from the same science that contributed 
the word “ standpatism ”’ 


to our pol 


tical vocabulary, although 


I understand that “ jackpotism” is worse even than “ stand- 
|} patism.” [Laughter.] 

We have spasms of virtue in this country. When publie sen- 
timent is aroused and people look after public 1 and public 
affairs, representative government is honest, clean, and efficient: 
there are no corruptionists in public life. When the people are i 


les and ont 


tions, d 


farms and give no attention to nominations and ele 
est men will ocecasionally get into office and perpetrate c 
Public corruptionists flourish when the people dev 
time and thought to their individual interests and give no : 
tention to the cause of government. 

If you have the referendum, it will be a failure from y 
own standpoint in the absence of a vigilant, per 
opinion to back it up. That kind of a public opinion is all th: 
is needed to make representative government eflicient, hone 
and clean. There can be no administration of 
popular government unless the people do their part. They must 
see that honest and capable men are elected to oflice. 

If dishonest and incapable men are chosen to responsible pul 
lic positions, the voters are chiefly responsible for the con 
sequences, 


Mr. FERRIS. 


ote tl 





sistent 


satisfactory 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gargetr in the chair). Does the 
gentleman from Indiana yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has asserted that which it 


seems to me is a truism and of which everybody recognizes the 
truth, that in the people is the fundamental right to do things. 
Now, does not the gentleman think that reposing in the people 
the power as given in the referendum and initiative would 
stimulate greater vigilance on their part? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would not have that tendency. The 
voters can select honest, capable men among their acquaint- 
ances without great difficulty and good 
Men who are honest and upright in all the walks of life can be 
trusted in public office. But the average voter too busily 
employed in his personal affairs to study the scieace of govern- 
ment, to investigate economic and political questions to such a 
extent that he can act with wisdom in making laws. The 
average voter does not always know what the existing laws are 
nor how a proposed measure would operate in practical affairs. 


secure legislators. 


is 


| The result would be he would not attempt to inform himself on 


those questions and would be indifferent about voting 
proposed measures. I say this with no disposition to disparage 
the intelligence of the voters, but I state it as a truth that al! 
level-headed citizens understand perfectly weil. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will yield right there a mo 
ment, I would like to say that although there are of u 
who believe in the initiative and referendum who advocate a 
pure democracy, we do advocate the safeguards which the 
initiative and referendum impose upon representative govern 
ment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 


TMH) 


Lew 


is a “safeguard” that tends to 


It 


weaken and destroy popular government. If the initiative and 
referendum shall come into general use in making laws the 
principle of the infallibility of the majority will follow, and 
constitutions will be cast aside as an ineumbrance. Vox 
populi, vox Dei. The divine right of the majority will become 
the basis of government. The voice of the people is the voice 


of God only when it speaks the language of truth and justice 
and liberty and humanity. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
TIIE DIVINE 
The doctrine of the infallibility of the majority is a dangerwus 
political heresy. It inevitably leads to the overthrow of 
limitations on the powers of government. If majorities con 
make no mistakes, there can be no need for constitutions wl. 
laws are made directly by the people. The laws will be ri, 
simply because they will have the sanction of the majority 
behind them. The Declaration of Independence proclaims th 
all men are created equal and are endowed with certail 
alienable rights, and that it is the paramount duty of gove: 
ment to safeguard the citizen in the enjoyment of those right! 
There is a latitude of liberty that belongs to every citizen i 
virtue of his manhood that no power on earth can justly ta 
from him. This liberty is essential to his growth and develo 
ment and to the fulfillment of that destiny which is appoint 
to him by the God who created him. Government and laws a! 
institutions are ordained for the protection of the citizen in 
those fundamental rights. It is as great a wrong for the Gov- 


RIGHT OF THE MAJORITY. 
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ernment itself to invade those natural rights as it is for the | 


assassin or the highwayman or a band of conspirators to do So. | 


Those rights do not emanate from government, but it is the 
vital purpose of government to protect the citizens in their 
proper enjoyment. It is as great an offense against manhood 
and civilization for those rights to be invaded or destroyed by 
a majority vote in a democracy as it is to invade or destroy 
them by the edict of an absolute monarch. 

The essential liberties of the people are secured by absolute 
limitations upon the power of government. It is the office of 
the constitution to embody those limitations and the duty of 
the executive officers and of the courts to enforce them. They 
are of especial importance to the weak and the poor, for the 
strong and the rich are better able to take care of themselves. 
There can be no liberty in the real sense unless the government 
is effectively denied the power to invade the inalienable rights 
of the citizen. 

It was the boast of Lord Chatham that English liberties were 
so secure that the humblest subject of the King was supreme 
in his own dwelling place; that his house might be so poor that 
the winds could shake it and the rains drive through the roof, 
yet the King himself dare not enter it unbidden. It is more 
than a matter of mere sentiment that the humblest citizen of 
this great Republic can stand in God’s sunlight in the conscious- 
ness that he is the possessor of certain rights and liberties that 
the Government, with all its wealth and power, can not take 
from him. 

Liberty is not a matter of grace; it is an inherent right; and 
history abounds in illustrations of the truth that real liberty is 
secure only where the Government is powerless to invade it. 
There is as much, if not greater need of limitations on the 
power of government in pure democracies as in monarchies. 

There is no despotism in history more cruel and merciless 
than the despotism of an unbridled majority. It carries no 
individual responsibility. A monarch who has unlimited power 
earries the responsibility for its exercise. Irresponsible power is 
always liable to abuse. While under normal conditions the 
people are conservative and their purposes and impulses are good, 
there are times when public feeling becomes greatly excited and 
a frenzy of passion will sweep over the country with the fury 
of a cyclone. It is under such conditions that representative con- 
stitutional government is necessary to protect free institutions. 

These seem to be plain observations to make in public by 
one who represents the people and who, if he comes back here, 
will have to go to the people for approval. But I would be 
willing to make this speech in every county in my congressional 
district, and I am confident it would have the indorsement and 
approval of four out of five of the people without regard to 
party. [Applause on the Republican side.] Level-headed men 
know what they can do and what they can not do wisely in 
connection with public affairs. They know that general law- 
making by the people through the agency of the ballot is im- 
practicable and must break down with its own weight. I believe 
in primary election laws, properly safeguarded with efficient 
corrupt-practices acts, and I believe in extending the civil- 
service method of selecting public servants to State, county, and 
municipal governments wherever it is practicable. I believe in 
taking patronage and jobs and contracts for public work alto- 
gether out of politics. That will destroy the cohesive force that 
cements and holds corrupt political machines together. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] If that be done, the power of 
the corrupt boss will be gone. Let the people be more vigi- 
lant and active at primaries and elections. 

They must exercise care in selecting honest, capable men to 
represent them in the Government service. If they do that, 
there will be little reason to complain of the laws or their ad- 
ministration. There will be no calling for the self-selected 
champion of the cause of the “dear people,” to advocate polit- 
ical nostrums and fakir remedies that tend to undermine social 
and political institutions that have the sanction of centuries of 
wisdom and experience. 

I have faith in the sturdy, common sense of the people, and 
therefore I do not believe the institution of the initiative and 
referendum will ever come into general use in this country. If, 
under the influence of political reforms, it should be generally 
established by law, its impracticability and unwisdom would 
become apparent to the average man, and it would become in- 
nocuous by disuse. Every law providing for the referendum 
requires a majority of the votes cast, not at the election, but 
upon the particular measure submitted to carry it. 

There is a general disposition on the part of the voter to 
refrain from voting upon proposed laws. The vote is signifi- 
cantly small on legislative matters. It is exceedingly rare that 
a proposition receives the support of a majority of the voters 
of a State, and in some instances laws have been enacted by 


| 


the referendum by less than 10 per cent of the whole number of 
voters. Those who are specially interested in the proposed 
measure vote, while the great body of the voters are indifferent. 

This is a perfectly natural result, because most of the voters 
do not have the time nor opportunity to inform themselves 
respecting legislative measures submitted to them for consid- 
eration, and rather than vote unintelligently they will not vote 
at all. The referendum, from the practical viewpoint, is not 
legislation by the voters, but legislation by a small minority of 
the voters who are interested specially in the measures sulb- 
mitted for action. 

THE RECALL. 

I do not believe in the recall for public officers, because it 
is fundamentally wrong. It is not based on justice or merit. 
I believe in a good, efficient law for the removal of corrupt or 
inefficient public officers by a proceeding in a court of justice 
or before a civil-service board, where charges can be investi- 
gated and decided upon their merits. Last week, in one of the 
cities in my district, a court removed the chief of police on 
the charge of dishonesty and inefficiency. It only required «4 
few days to make the investigation. The law in Indiana pro- 
vides for a summary proceeding in charges against public 
officers, and they are conducted under established rules and 
decided according to law and justice, rather than upon con- 
siderations of politics or by whim and caprice, which are sure 
to influence results under the recall plan. 

The chief of police of the city mentioned would, in all prob- 
ability, have won in a recall proceeding, without regard to his 
fitness, for he would have had the support of all of the so- 
called liberal element of the city. 

Under the recall there would be as many good, efficient offi- 
cers retired because they enforced the law as there would be 
dishonest and incompetent officers retired because they did 
not enforce the law. Suppose a petition were filed for the 
recall of Judge Blair, in Adams County, Ohio. He would doubt- 
less be opposed by every voter in that county who has been 
indicted in his court for selling his vote, and the records show 
that a majority of all the voters were so indicted. The judge 
would stand a poor show of vindication. In a great many 
cities throughout the country it would be much easier to recall 
an officer who fearlessly performs his duty than one who 
acquiesces in lawbreaking. That is not the case in all the 
cities, and perhaps it is not in a majority of them. I was 
told a few days ago that the voters of the city of Tacoma, in 
the State of Washington, recalled their mayor because he 
refused to allow a prize fight to take place in the city. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Seattle. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Is there a proposition pending for the 
recall of the mayor of Tacoma? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Because he would not allow a prize 
fight? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. No; I do not understand that to be the 
ground. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The law of the State of Washingtou 
does not permit prize fights, and an organization of the sport- 
ing element of Tacoma arranged to supply the people with that 
luxury regardless of the law. The mayor thought the law was 
made to be obeyed, and he refused to allow the prize fight to 
take place. Indignant citizens of Tacoma at once filed a peti- 
tion for the recall of the mayor for his interference with their 
liberties, and the vote was had a few days ago and the mayor 
was removed from his office by a large majority. I suppose 
prize fights will be a common entertainment in Tacoma in the 
future. No law officer will dare interfere with them. 

Elections for the recall of officers are not decided on their 
merits. It often happens that very efficient executive officers 
possess very few popular qualities, and such officers are always 
at a great disadvantage in a contest against a man of the 
“ hail-fellow-well-met” type, who promises every voter every- 
thing he wants. Consideratiens of politics, personality, affa- 
bility, and many others of an unsubstantial character often 
control in local elections. 

The application of the recall to the judiciary is a grave 
menace to the integrity and independence of the courts. I have 
great respect for the courts and high regards for most of the 
judges. Occasionally a weak judge may be selected and occa- 
sionally a strong judge may make a mistake tn the decision of 
a question of law or fact. But in the main, judges of our courts 
are able, honest, fearless men. The courts are the bulwark of 
free institutions; they are the citadel of liberty and justice; 
and they must always be free to administer law and justice 
without fear or favor. Under the elective system they should 
be especially protected against the baleful influence of party 
politics. ‘The tendency of the recall applied to the judiciary 
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would be to make cowards and sycophants of judges. . 
equation of public sentiment would enter more or less into 
the decision of every question of general importance. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] in his speech the other day 
said he believed the courts ought to consider the public in the 
administration of the law. I agree that courts ought to dis- 
charge their duties in an honest and fearless manner; but they 
do not make the law; they only decide what it is and apply it 
to concrete cases. If the law is imperfect, it should be amended 
by the lawmaking branch of the Government. Courts are often 
criticized for the faults of the legislatures. They are con- 
demned for adhering to well-established precedents and long- 
settled principles, and yet there can be no uniformity or stabil- 
ity of law if they pursued any other policy. The tendency of 
the recall will be to overthrow uniformity and stability in the 
laws. ‘There will doubtless be honest and fearless men on the 
beuch in Arizona under the recall, but the tendency will be to 
keep men of independence and self-respect out of the judiciary. 
With a weak man on the bench the wealthy influential litigant 
will have a distinct advantage over his poor and less influential 
adversary. 

The plain citizen who seeks nothing but what is his just and 
legal right is more vitally interested in the honesty and inde- 


pendence of the courts than is the wealthy and influential citi- 


zen who employs the courts to obtain some advantage that is 
not rightly and justly his. 
be kept free from the influence of politicians and political 
bosses. They should also be deaf to popular clamor. What 
would be thought of a proposition authorizing an appeal from 
important decisions of courts to the people to be decided at 
popular elections? It is said that the people are fully com- 
petent to enact laws of all kinds by referendum. Why are they 
not competent to decide what the law is by referendum? No 
citizen would favor such a radical and destructive policy as 
that, and yet it is proposed to give the voters the power to 
recall judges if they do not decide the law as the voters think 
it ought to be decided. 

The people of Arizona, judging from their constitution, desire 
to have their courts administer the law under the influence of 
the recall. I do not know what they will do if they have an 
opportunity to vote on that proposition separately. Arizona 
will soon be a sovereign State, and may establish such institu- 
tions as she pleases without consulting the other States, pro- 
vided they do not conflict with the Federal Constitution. 

Our system of government, Federal and State, is admirably 
adapted to the needs of the country, with its great area, its 
diversified climate and resources, and its large population. It 
has worked well for a century and a quarter of political life. 

One of England’s greatest statesmen referred to the Consti- 
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tution of the United States as “the most important work that | 


was ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

The course of human history is strewn with the ruins of 
monarchies that crumbled and fell because they gave no liberties 
to the people. They are alternated with the wrecks of democra- 
cies that perished from the earth because they lacked the quali- 
ties of stability and endurance. The patriot fathers who 
framed our Government profited by the lessons of history and 
combined in its groundwork ample safeguards for the liberties 
of the citizen, with abundant securities for the strength and 
permanence of its institutions. This Goyernment is no longer 
an experiment. It is the best-balanced Government civilized 
man has ever known. It embodies the principle of growth and 
expansion and adapts itself to the needs and wants of a progres- 
sive people. It is fundamentally representative in character. 
Its laws are made by a body of responsible citizens selected by 
the voters because of their capacity and qualifications for that 
important work. That feature can not be overthrown without 
destroying the equilibrium of political forces underlying the 
system and causing destruction of the whole fabric. Our be 
setting danger is not from without, but from within. The cor- 
rupting infiuences of human greed, the insidious arts of the 
conscienceless demagogue, and.the impracticable dreams of the 
doctrinaire must be guarded against by a vigilant and discrimi- 
nating public opinion or our institutions will be destroyed. Re- 
publican government was established at too great a sacrifice of 
blood and treasure to be exposed to the whims and vagaries of 
political quackery or to the destructive power of selfish interests. 
Let the imperishable principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence shine through our constitutions and laws and illuminate 
the pathway of progress, and the destiny of the Republic will be 
secure. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. [Applause.] 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, by this measure provision 
is made to admit to statehood Arizona and New Mexico, being 
the last Territories in the contiguous stretch of continental 
United States to be admiited to the sisterhood of States. 

My sympathies are in favor of their admission. I have always 
believed, and now believe, in the right of local self-government 
as a fundamental part of our political life. Whenever the 
people of any Territory are able and willing to bear the expense 
and responsibilities of statehood they should have the right to 
elect their own officers and to govern themselves, subject only 
to the common bond of the Federal Union. This includes the 
right to form a constitution satisfactory to themselves and suit 
able to their needs. 

I am not at all sure that the power vested by the Federal 
Constitution in the Congress of the United States will permit 
this body, on account of the individual views of its Members o 
governmental questions, to infringe upon that right of 
self-government. 

I have no doubt that all inconsistencies or defects, if such 
exist, in the proposed constitutions will be cheerfully remedied 
by the people of the respective Territories and the admission 
as free and independent members of the Union happily con 
summated. I hope that two new stars will soon blaze forth in 
our national flag. [Applause.] 

It is impossible for a Representative from the Commonwealth 
of Missouri to approach the consideration of this question with 


local 


| out being reminded of the remarkable part which Missourt has 


played in the acquisition, settlement, and development of these 
They are the twin daughters of the old Common- 
wealth of Missouri; that Commonwealth which has played the 
part of mother to all the great States of the trans-Mississippi 
country. Missouri is the mother of empires. She is, and has 
been from the days of her earliest infancy, a land of daring, 
enterprise, and romance. Her history is a rich field for the 
future statesman, historian, and poet. 

She is, to the trans-Mississippi country, the starting point of 
all civilization and progress; the Plymouth Rock 
town of our western history. 

She contained within herself the seed of the manifest destiny 
which carried the American flag from ocean to ocean. 

Missouri’s connection with the history of New Mexico, em- 


and the James- 


ue 


position which she held with relation to all the territory west 
of the Mississippi. She is not the eldest child of the Louisiana 
Purchase, but her central position at the juncture of the great 
Missouri Valley with the Mississippi, made her the center of 
civilization, the starting point of all exploration and develop- 
ment. Besides dominating and developing the Louisiana Pur- 
chase she helped to add three empires to the American flag, 
Texas, Oregon, and California, with all of the States that have 
been carved from them. This year, 1911, which witnesses the 
coming of age of the last of her daughters, the twin Common- 
wealths New Mexico and Arizona, is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the year when Missouri herself was erected into a 
self-governing Territory. In 1811, just 100 years ago, the name 
Missouri was first applied to a definite district. [Applause.] 
She is celebrating her own struggles toward self-government in 
commemorating the triumph of her twin daughters. 

The earliest settlement of white men on Missouri soil was 
at St. Genevieve, by the French in 1735, 40 years before Bunker 
Hill. In quick succession St. Charles and St. Louis were 
founded. ‘These French were hunters, trappers, and smal! 
farmers of a simple, brave, and pastoral character. They dealt 
with the Indians without fraud and without bloodshed, aad 
probably saved the young community from the horrors of the 
Indian massacres which have so stained the early progress of 
all of the other American States. Although Louisiana passed 
legally under the rule of Spain in 1763, yet her character and 
institutions remained French of the best provincial type. 

In 1797 the wilderness hunter, Daniel Boone, who had already 
performed marvels of human endurance and daring in his 
exploration of Kentucky and Tennessee, was invited to Missouri 
He agreed with the Spanish governor to: bring a colony of 
Americans and settle them west of the Mississippi, and he kept 
his agreement. His settlement was in what is now Warren 
County, about 20 miles west of St. Louis, and was considered a 
remote outpost of the white man. ‘This tiny settlement, how 
ever, was the beacon light which proclaimed to al! the world 
that the American had crossed the Mississippi, and that there 
was no stopping place and no turning back for the restiess 
tide of civilization. [Applause.] 

When the infant Missouri had scarcely learned to toddle she 
was already rambling over the plains and exploring the lands 
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of the West. In 1804 Daniel Boone’s two sons learned of a 


On Thursday, December 5, 1811: The Speaker laid before the House 


salt lick 150 miles to the westward, up the great Missouri Val- | sundry resolutions adopted at the meeting of a number of the inhab- 


ley. Salt was then as precious as gold to the early pioneer and 
was worth risking life and fortune for. The same year that the 
American flag was raised over upper Louisiana the two brothers 
were manufacturing salt at Boone’s lick, in what is now known 
as Howard County. The wilderness was being conquered step 
by step. In 1805 upper Louisiana, which was originally at- 
tached to Indiana Territory, was detached and given a sepa- 
rate governor, although without the right of self-government. 
Americans began to pour in by the thousands. The peaceful 
and pastoral French were astonished by these eager, land- 
hungry, speculating, boisterous Americans. Before the change 
of Government land had been free and could be had for the ask- 
ing without survey and without fencing; now land values began 
to soar, surveys must be made, formal grants and deeds were 
demanded, and speculation was rife. The restless and insatiable 
passion of the Anglo-Saxon for land and for speculation was 
running its riot in the bleod of all western pioneers. 

A few days ago a great newspaper of the West published a 
fanciful sketch portraying what might have happened if Jef- 
ferson had been a standpatter and had refused to embrace the 
opportunity to acquire the Louisiana purchase. It presents an 
attractive field for fancy, but Jefferson was not a standpatter. 
He was keenly alive to the irresistible sweep of American des- 
tiny. 

Those who have represented Jefferson as being reluctantly 
forced by circumstances into the Louisiana purchase have made 
a great historical mistake. His whole soul was in it, and he 
saw with the eyes of a statesman the uncontrollable impulse 
that would carry Americans beyond any artificial barriers that 
might be erected by law. 

In May, 1804, under the active direction of President Jeffer- 
son, Lewis and Clark left St. Louis and, with a tiny band of 
daring white men, explored the Missouri River to its farthest 
source, nestling under the peaks of the Rockies, 1,900 miles 
away. They then advanced across the frozen passes and through 
barren sierras down to the valley of the Columbia, and gazed 
out upon the Pacific Ocean, like new Balboas, bearing not blood- 
shed, but peace and progress, science and civilization. [Ap- 
plause.] These two heroes and their little band returned to St. 
Louis in the summer of 1806, and transmitted to President Jef- 
ferson a faithful and accurate report of their journey. Meri- 
wether Lewis had been his private secretary. The whole ex- 
pedition was the personal work of Jefferson. This report, which 
time has shown to have been singularly free from the almost 
universal fault of explorers—boastful lying and exaggerated 
misstatement—has been of incalculable value to the Nation. 
It told of a new world and rang like a clarion note in the ears 
of every enterprising American youth. 

In 1805-6 another hardy spirit, Zebulon Pike, started from St. 
Louis, and explored, in turn, the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
the headwaters of the Red River, and the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1808 Fort Osage was established on the Mis- 
souri River, in what is now Jackson County, within 20 miles 
of the present site of Kansas City, and George ©. Sibley was 
placed in charge, as agent, to trade with the Indians. In the 
same year the first newspaper west of the Mississippi was 
established at St. Louis—the Missouri Gazette, now the St. 
Louis Republic. By 1810 extensive settlements of Kentuckians 
were being made in the very heart of Missouri, in what came 
to be known as Boone’s Lick country, now comprised in How- 
ard and Cooper Counties. These settlers were the highest type 
of American pioneers—men who feared neither man nor nature, 
who were equal to any combat, who brought their families and 
their live stock, as well as their rifles and their axes; men 
who could build their own houses, kill their own food, raise 
their own crops, protect their own homes, and govern their own 
community. The world has probably never seen a higher de- 
velopment of the possibilities of the Anglo-Saxon race for native 
resourcefulness and self-reliance. 

At this time the infant Commonwealth began to long for 
self-government, and chafed under a rule which was practically 
that of a military: governor. It was not possible for men of 
such ideals to submit long to a government by appointment. 
We find that a sterling Democratic Congressman, Hon. John 
Rhea, of Tennessee, appeared as the champion and spekesman 
for the infant Commonwealth. I will quote some interesting 
extracts from the annals of Congress: 

On November 8, 1811: On motion of Mr. Rhea, the petition of 


quis pbeitene the of Louisiana, presented th 
day of January, 1810, was refer to_a se enna 
n Th , November 14, 1811: Mr. Rhea, chairman of the com- 


mittee ed on the 8th instant, presented a bill for the govern- 
ment of of which was. read twice and com- 
mitted to the Commtttes Sf the Whole on Monday next. . 


itants of the city of St. Louis, in the Territory of Louisiana, expressive 
of their wishes that the second grade of Territorial government may be 
extended to the said Territory; that the judges of the general court 
be required by law to have some permanent interest in the welfare of 
the inhabitants and to reside in the Territory; that additional and 
more equitable provisions. be made in favor of the claimants to the 
lands in the Territory; and that the limits of the Territory may be 
more clearly defined, which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the bill providing for the government of said Territory. 

This has the genuine American ring, and is the sturdy de- 
mand of free men for self-government. Notice that they are 
tired of absentee officials and want their rulers to be compelled 
to reside in the Territory and have some permanent interest 
therein. This movement was not without opposition, however, 
as is shown by the following extract of December 7, 1811: 

Mr. Pleasants presented a remonstrance to a petition of sundry in- 
habitants of St. Louis, in the Territory of Louisiana, stating the many 
injuries and inconveniences which would result from a change in their 
form of government, and praying that no alteration be made in their 
said form of government. Referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the bill providing for the government of said Territory. : 

Notice that the standpatter was present even then. You have 
seen him in this debate all the way through; men who do not 
want any change in any form of government and do not want 
anything new tried. 

However, the movement went steadily forward. On April 1, 
1812— 

The House resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the consideration 
of the bill respecting the government of Louisiana. Mr. Rhea moved 
to amend the bill by striking out sixty thousand—the number of souls 
entitling the Territory in the future to become a State—and to insert 
in lien thereof thirty-five thousand; motion negatived. The committee 
arose without debate and reported the bill with its amendment, in which 


the House concurred. The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
the third reading. 


On April 9, 1812— 


The House proceeded to consider the engrossed bill providing for the 
government of the Territory of Louisiana, when Mr. McKee moved that 
said bill be pestponed until the first Monday in December next; nega- 
tived. The question was then taken that the said bill do pass; and 
resolved in the affirmative. 

On May 21, 1812— 


The amendments of the Senate to the bill providing for the govern- 
ment of the Territory of Louisiana were read and concurred in with an 
amendment. 

And thus upper Louisiana, or a portion thereof, became a 
Territory of the second grade under the name of Missouri. At 
this time Congress recognized three grades of Territories. 
The lowest form of government, which had existed in Upper 
Louisiana previous to this time, was that of a governor and 
three judges, appointed by the President, who exercised supreme 
executive, legislative, and judicial power. The second grade of 
government, which was created by the act of 1812, established 
a separate judiciary, and provided that the lower branch of the 
legislative assembly be elected by the people; the upper branch, 
or council, remaining appointive. 

The year 1811 is memorable also for another thing. In De- 
cember of that year, while the people of the infant Territory 
were clamoring for self-government, that they might conquer the 
wilderness, a tremendous force was coming to their aid. The 
steamer New Orleans, the first steamboat ever built west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, made a successful trip by inland water 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans. The power of steam was 
about to invade the West. The day of the flatboat and the dug- 
out canoe was over—Ssavagery must roll back beaten in the un- 
equal strife with civilization and inventive genius. 

The War of 1812 with England could not disturb the far-off 
settlements west of the Mississippi, but the close of that strug- 
gle and the weight that it lifted from the breasts of the American 
people, accelerated the wave of progress and immigration. By 
1815 a steady stream of American immigrants, mainly from the 
South, was pouring into the West. This year a road, known as 
the Boones Lick Road, was surveyed from St. Charles to Old 
Franklin. 

Up that road came the advancing army of immigration—mule 
teams, horse teams, ox teams, handcarts—everything that could 
carry men, women, and children and household goods. Ahead 
marched the sovereign of the little family kingdom, with his 
rifle on his shoulder, ready to subdue the wilderness. 

In 1816 Missouri was advanced to the third and highest grade 
of Territory. By this change she was given the right to elect 
both branches of her legislative assembly and to engage in gen- 
eral legislation necessary to self-government. The first act of 
her new legislature was to adopt in large measure the statutes 
of Virginia. In so doing she adopted also, by formal act, the 
common law of England as the basis of her jurisprudence. 
This act is memorable, for it was the first time that the common 
law had thus been planted by the free will of a self-governing 
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them which have rarely been equaled in human history. This 


ica, embraced within the Thirteen Colonies, extended, at least | was no place for the weakling, the indolent, or the vicious. 
by a fiction of law, as far west as the Mississippi River. The | When a train was ready to start from Independence on its long 


eastern half of the United States may be said to have acquired 
the common law of England as a part of its colonial inherit- 
ance, but our Missouri immigrants carried this great body of the 
law across the Mississippi to a land where it had never ex- 
isted and supplanted with it the Spanish law there dominant. 
By the statute of 1816 Missouri adopted the common law of 
England and all acts of Parliament of a general nature, not 
local to the Kingdom of Great Britain, passed prior to the 
fourth year of the reign of James I. As you know, the fourth 
year of James I was 1606, one year prior to the first perma- 
nent settlement of Englishmen within the bounds of the United 
States at Jamestown, Va. We took our common law direct from 
the pure fountain head as it existed before the Colonies were 
established, unpolluted by the colonial strife and discrimination 
which followed. 

In 1817, on the 2d of August, the steamer General Pike ar- 
rived at St. Louis, and navigation of the Mississippi by steam 
was an accomplished fact. Two years later, in May 1819, the 
steamboat Independence first disturbed the age-long solitude of 
the Missouri River and made a successful trip from St. Louis to 
Franklin. This was the year of the great financial stringency, 
but it could not affect men who raised more than they could 
eat and who were living in a land of abundance, where the 
gratification of their physical wants was a sure reward of 
energy and courage. The great need of these men was trans- 
portation, and the scream of the steam whistle answered the 
cry of their souls for some power to take their goods out to the 
market and to bring in the refinements of civilization. 

Statehood was the next demand. On August 10, 1821, Mis- 
souri was admitted into the Union after a bitter contest that 
shook American institutions to their very foundations. She 
continued the storm center of political life for 40 years. The 
political strife in which she was born and in which she grew 
and strengthened never for one moment, however, checked her 
onward advance, either in internal development or in her dom- 
inating influence over the settlement of the West. The first 
constitution of Missouri, framed in 1820, was a marvel of con- 
stitution making. It was drafted by a convention of 41 mem- 
bers, who met in St. Louis and worked for one month. The 
total expense of the convention was $26.25 for stationery, and 
it framed a constitution which took effect without submission 
to the people and governed the State for 45 years. 

The lusty infant had now grown to maturity. Missouri was 
a State and could enter upon her career of empire building. 

The first act of the new State legislature was to elect two 
brilliant men to the United States Senate, David Barton and 
Thomas H. Benton. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am ordinarily very glad 
to yield, but I intend to get through within the time allotted to 
me, and therefore I will ask the gentleman to excuse me at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. Benton’s power as an orator, his tireless 
energy, his tremendous personal force, his indomitable will, his 
intense democracy, and, above all, his wonderful faith in the 
manifest destiny of the West made him one of the remarkable 
characters of American history. Such qualities would balance 
more faults than Benton possessed. For 30 years he stood in 
the Senate as the champion of the great West. He was the in- 
carnate voice of the West, with its great needs and its restless 
power. Daily he fought its battles in that arena of intellectual 
gladiators. [Applause.] To him the manifest destiny that 
should carry our flag from ocean to ocean was no idle fancy; 
it was a religion; he lived it in every fiber of his intense nature. 
The West owes him a debt which has never been measured, 
and no historian has yet done justice to the matchless services 
to the Union of Thomas H. Benton. [Applause.] 

About the year 1821 the first successful expedition is said to 
have been made to New Mexico over the Santa Fe Trail by one 
William Becknell, from the town of Old Franklin. There may 
have been earlier expeditions—Becknell’s claim to fame is dis- 
puted—but it is certain that by the year 1822 the Santa Fe 
Trail was well established. It then had its northern terminus 
at Independence, in Jackson County, Mo.. For a quarter of a 
century this great international highway stretched its 900 
_Iniles across the blazing plains between the little Missouri vil- 
lage and the strange land to the southwest. It had a peculiar 
attraction for the ambitious, the resolute, and the daring. The 
men who operated this wonderful traffic were drawn from the 
pioneer life of Missouri. Their vocation made demands upon 
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and perilous journey it must be manned by a crew of picked 
men. No superfluous men could be carried and no unnecessary 
mouths could be fed. The combination of qualities demanded 
of these men was surprising. They must be riflemen, quick, 
cool, and unerring, absolute strangers to fear, yet cautious and 
watchful as the savage; they must be teamsters, skilled in the 
knowledge of horseflesh, able to care for their beasts, not only 
with the broad sympathy of the true horseman, but with the 
consciousness that their very lives depended upon the safety 
and efficiency of the horses; they must be men of powerful 
muscle, able to handle tremendous loads of freight and to pack 
and repack the great wagons; they must be plainsmen and 
skilled in all knowledge of woodcraft, able to track their way 
across the boundless deserts and read the wilderness like an 
open book; they must be merchants, able to judge correcily 
what goods could be profitably carried and what the trade de- 
manded, and of sufficient skill and education to balance the 
expenses, profits, losses, and risks of the enterprise; they must 
be self-reliant in every emergency and patient in every adver- 
sity, surmounting with indomitable will dangers and difficulties 
impossible to foresee or to estimate. Romance can find no richer 
field than this marvelous old trail, which has no counterpart 
in the history of the world, has never had, and can never have. 
It is one of those brilliant pictures which adorn the gallery 
of history, whose colors will fade unless they are caught and 
fixed by the gifted hand of some master genius. In this Santa 
Fe Trail is found the key of the subsequent exploration and 
development of the West. It was the cradle of daring, of enter- 
prise, and of liberty. The men who made it were the men who 
won and who governed in the rapidly succeeding years great 
Commonwealths and who brought vast empires under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

In 1824-25 an event occurred of tremendous importance to the 
young State of Missouri. A celebrated German author by the 
name of Gottfried Duden traveled through St. Charles, Warren, 
and Montgomery Counties, in Missouri, in company with Daniel 
M. Boone, a son of the great hunter. On his return to Germany 
Herr Duden wrote a very remarkable book describing the new 
country. This book directed the attention of all intelligent 
Germans to this country, with the result that an enormous Ger- 
man immigration set in to that part of Missouri. Germans are 
proverbial home makers and home builders. With their integ- 
rity and their thrift they add enormously to the stability of any 
community. From that day to this German immigration to 
Missouri has been a steady stream. The German immigrants, 
unlike seme late comers from other countries, are home makers 
who become at once a part of their adopted State. They are 
not of the transient, shifting species, but every German family 
is an addition to the economic strength of the community. This 
visit of an intellectual German to America has had a far- 
reaching influence on the history of Missouri, to which but little 
credit has been attached. 

From 1822 to 1836 the great empire of Texas was being re- 
claimed by Americans who were largely Missourians. Old 
Moses Austin undertook the first plan to take American settlers 
into Texas. *He returned to his home in Missouri, where he 
died, and is buried near the beautiful city of Potosi, in Wash- 
ington County. His work was taken up by his son, Stephen 
F. Austin, who became a leader in the subsequent fight for 
freedom of Texas and a hero among the race of heroes which 
that giant land called forth. During these years thousands of 
Missourians poured into Texas, until at the time that Texas 
achieved her independence, in 1835, it was said that there was 
scarcely a family in Missouri that did not have one or more of 
its members in Texas. 

In 1836, through the efforts of Senators Benton and Linn, the 
Platte purchase was added to Missouri to extend her northwest 
corner to the Missouri River. This was done in spite of the 
Missouri compromise, which provided that no more slave terri- 
tory should be added north of the southern boundary of Mis- 
souri. This is probably the richest section of its size in the 
State, or in the entire country. It contains one town, an azri- 
cultural town of 900 inhabitants, which is the richest com- 
munity per capita in the world. Platte City has a wealth of 
$1,000 for every man, woman, child, or baby in its limits. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is that wealth well distributed? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it is well distributed. There are no 
poor people in Platte City, and I doubt if there are any very 
rich people. I know there are no millionaires. 

In 1837 Col. Gentry assembled his Missouri regiment at Co- 
lxmbia and marched to the Seminole war in Florida. In this 
year, also, a general panic swept over the United States. The 
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Whigs were not slow to attribute this panic to the existing 
Democratic administration and the fight which it had made 
upon the Bank of the United States five years before. On this 
issue they carried the election all over the country in the suc- 
ceeding presidential campaign of 1840. We now know that the 
panic was caused by an era of overspeculation and frenzied 
finance such as has been the cause of every panic this country 
has ever suffered. As Missouri had not indulged in any over- 
speculation or frenzied finance, as she had not pledged her 
credit in wildeat schemes to irresponsible promoters, she was 
not severely affected by the panic. The Whigs were not suc- 
cessful in Missouri; she remained true to the pole star of her 
Demoeratic faith. 

About this time there came upon the stage of western history 





a romantic character—the brilliant young explorer. John C. | 


Frémont, whose name is inseparably linked with the great work 


of empire building. Frémont was a young Army officer, who | 


won the love of as brilliant a woman as America has ever pro- 


duced—Jessie Benton, the daughter of Missouri's great Senator. | 


In 1838-39 Frémont had begun his career as an under officer in 
the exploration party of the country lying between the upper 
Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. This expedition was suc- 
cessful, and its results were valuable. He returned to St. Louis 


and had just reached the happy climax of his courtship of Miss | 
Benton when he received an order to explore the sources of the | 
His sweetheart bade him go, as she did on | 


Des Moines River. 
every subsequent occasion when duty and fame were beckoning 
to him. He made this trip in 1841. The next year—1842—he 
encountered in St. Louis that dauntless young Missourian, Kit 
Carson. Carson had been brought as a baby 1 year old from 
Kentucky to Howard County, Mo., and grew up in the Boones 
Lick country. When a mere boy he left there, drawn by the 
powerful fascination of the Santa Fe Trail, and for many years 
was the foremost explorer and the most daring plainsman of all 
the West. 
came the guide 6f Frémont’s exploration of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In 1843 Frémont made his third expedition. He says 
that he started from “the little town of Kansas on the Mis- 
souri frontier” and explored the route to Oregon and Califor- 
nia. This is probably the first mention in history of “ the little 
town of Kansas,” now the great metropolis of Kansas City, on 
the Missouri border. 

Missouri was called upon at this time to bear the brunt of 
the fight for Oregon. When the Santa Fe Trail became well 
established from Independence one branch of it ran northwest 
to Oregon. For 100 miles west from Independence the Oregon 
Trail was identical with the Santa Fe Trail. It is said that 
at this point there was a stake driven into the ground, upon 
which was a small board bearing the simple words “ Road to 
Oregon.” This was an offhand way of mentioning the fact 
that 2,100 miles away were the boundless resources of an un- 
known country. Over this trail the restless Americans pressed 
on. The country vaguely known as Oregon, and which em- 
braced the three great States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, was occupied under a joint claim of title by the United 
States and Great Britain. As long as it was unknown and 
presumably worthless this vague claim was sufficientsbut when 
the pathfinder had blazed the way it was no longer unknown 
to the Americans. In 1842 a huge caravan of over 1,000 Ameri- 
cans made the journey overland from Missouri to Oregon, tak- 
ing with them their wives and their children, their flocks and 
their herds, carrying their rifles on their shoulders and their 
spades in the great canvas-top wagons. In the following year 
2,000 Americans crossed the trail from Missouri to Oregon. It 
became urgent that the American Government secure a good 
title and definite boundaries to the possessions of this country 
in Oregon. The issue was crystallized by the Democrats in the 
campaign of 1844 by the cry of “54 40 or fight.” Apparently 
the Democrats have never been adverse to expansion when the 
territory was available for settlement of white men and could 
be incorporated into the Union. This corrects the historical 
falsehood that the Democrats as a political party were in favor 
of acquiring territory only for the purpose of the extension of 
slavery. On this issue Polk defeated the brilliant Henry Clay. 





Upon his meeting with Frémont in St. Louis he be- | 
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This was the first exploration he had made under Government 
authority. The earlier ones are said to have been made at pri- 
vate expense—his own and that of patriotic citizens of St. Louis, 
He owed his governmental authority to the unceasing work of 
his father-in-law, Senator Benton, against the combined opposi- 
tion in political life in Washington, not only of Benton’s ene- 
mies and Frémont’s enemies, but the enemies of the settlement 
of the West. 
It is said that Benton had a tremendous fight to get Frémont 
| started on that expedition. Such men as Daniel Webster brought 
the whole force of their tremendous intellectual artillery against 
| the exploration of California and the West. They denounced it 
as foolhardy and dangerous, as calculated to break up the 
Union, as trying to lead away the settlers of the older States, 
as reducing the value of agricultural land east of the Mississippi, 
and every possible ground. 

I think that it was on this occasion that, after Frémont had 
made his plans and assembled his party and was on the point 
| of leaving St. Louis, his enemies in Washington, by a temporary 

triumph, succeeded in having his recall issued. The recall was 
sent to St. Louis and fell into the hands of his heroic wife. 
Mrs. Frémont, with the wholly illogical, but sublime, heroism of 
| Such women, promptly decided not to communicate the recall to 
her husband and thus ruin the plans and blast the dreams of 
| Which she had been such an earnest sharer. She allowed her 
husband to go on his way with his little band, technically a 
traitor, in flat disobedience to his Government. He reached 
California in January, 1846, before the outbreak of hostilities 
with Mexico, but the war was at this time plainly impending. 
The Spanish governor ordered him to leaye without delay. In- 
stead of complying with this order, he and his little band of 60 
| men hoisted the flag of the United States on the soil of Cali- 
eer March 9, 1846, where it has ever since remained. [Ap- 
plause.] 

War with Mexico was declared April 13, 1846. Immediately 
Gen. Kearny, a Missourian and an officer in the United States 
Army, in command at Fort Leavenworth, was given authority 
to raise two mounted regiments for service in Mexico. The first 
regiment to respond was the celebrated First Missouri Cavalry 
of Col. Alexander W. Doniphan, a regiment that contained more 
heroic men, more famous names, among its roll of privates and 
subaltern officers than any other similar organization known iu 
American history. 

With this regiment, gathered wholly from the western part 
of Missouri, and a small force of Regulars, Gen. Kearny began 
his march, without supplies, without reserve forces, and without 
lines of communication, overland down the Santa Fe Trail into 
| the heart of the enemy’s country. The 900 miles were covered 
by the middle of August. On August 22 Gen. Kearny formally 
took possession, in the name of the United States, of all of 
New Mexico, then including Arizona, and established a civil 
| government in the name and under the authority of the United 
| States. In this instance also it is probable that a Missourian 
exceeded his legal authority, for no territory had been acquired 
or demanded from Mexico except the right to the peaceful an- 
nexation of Texas. In the midst of international war, civil 
strife, and savage depredations this little band of Missourians 
erected and consecrated the sacred temple of the law. Gen. 
Kearny, a Missourian, promulgated the first constitution, or bill 
of rights, of New Mexico and with it a code of laws drafted 
by Col. Doniphan and a brilliant young Missouri lawyer in his 
regiment, Willard P. Hall. A Missourian, Charles Dent, was 
appointed the first civil governor; another Missourian, of bud- 
ding greatness, Francis P. Blair, was made attorney general. 
This was the first acquisition of foreign soil as the result of 
the War with Mexico. It is said to have been technically un- 
| authorized, but the flag there planted never came down, and 
the laws there promulgated have never ceased to exist. 

The subsequent history of this expedition is well known. 
| Gen. Kearny, with a small force, started overland for Cali- 

fornia. Col. Doniphan, with his 1,000 Missourians, marched 
into the heart of old Mexico. Before he left Santa Fe Col. 


| At this time Frémont made his third expedition to California. 
| 
| 











All the country could see that upon the result of the election Sterling Price had arrived with the second regiment of Mis- 
depended not only the fate of Oregon, but the fate of the new sourians and held possession of the Territory, maintaining 
republic of Texas, which was then knocking for admission. | peace and order until it was formally ceded to the United States. 
[Applause.] Missouri followed Polk even against her dazzling | There is a curious side light upon American ideals of govern- 
idol Henry Clay. The march of events was rapid now. In | ment in this early settlement of New Mexico. The Navajo In- 
1845 Texas was admitted to the Union. In 1846 Polk asked | dians had for many years been carrying on a destructive and 
Thomas H. Benton to father the Oregon treaty in the Senate. | savage warfare against the Mexicans. Col. Sterling Price was 
The result was that the title to Oregon was established and | appealed to to protect the citizens of New Mexico against the 
the compromise boundary fixed where it now exists. This | Indians. He promptly sent a small force under Capt. John W. 


same year marked the opening of the War with Mexico. Reid, afterwards a Member of Congress from my district, who 
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pursued the ‘Indians to their mountain fastness and subdued 
them in a pitched battle. 
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keeping the furnaces at white beat, getting up every pound of 


+ . steam that the great ok] ship could muster, and she was headed 
The astonishment of the Indians was great. When their chief | out into the teeth of the storm.. She had he: anchor sunk in 


submitted to Capt. Reid he told him, through an interpreter— the mud of the bay, but the storm increased in fury. and in 


We do not understand why you Americans fight with us. You come | spite of every effort it was seen that she was dragging her 
nere to fight the Mexicans and you are fighting them. We also are . 





: y anchor and was certainly going down to destructien. All the 

fighting the Mexicans, and why did you not let us fight them, as much cther vessels were straining every nerve to save themcelves 

es you do? Why have you pursued us here into our villages? | , : 3 hemselves 
Lape : | they had neither time nor power to help. When the com- 
Reid’s answer was short, sharp, and thoroughly American. i 


: mander of this noble ship saw that she was doomed, that every 

He said: ; r ad fai . ec ver’ 
The Mexicans were our enemies, but they have been subdued and human effort had failed, he ran his colors up to the tep of his 
The Mexicans SX g § 4 Saeaiial =p mt : a 

have submitted to us. We feel obliged to protect their lives and their mast, he called every jackie on deck and had them man the 

property frem any danger whatsoever, and we can not let you continue yardarms, he brought up his marine band and stationed it on 


your war. the foreeastle, and then they struck up the national air. As 
The clese of the war in 1848S brought under the American flag | they drifted back past the remaining vessels there blared 


the magnificent domain of California, comprising all of four | above the roar of the storm the notes of the national air. 
States and parts of three others. Thus in three years from the | Every man within sight knew the ship was going down to 


ant 
UT 


cCe;r- 
foundation laid by Missouri expleration and enterprise three | tain destruction. The English and the American sailors rushed 
creat empires, Texas, Oregon, and California came under the | to the sides of their vessels, and above the shrieking and 
Stars and Stripes. 


howling of the tempest was heard cheer after cheer of hovest, 
In 1849 gold was discovered in California, and the rush of | courageous, human hearts hailing those who could face the 


settlers to the Pacific coast began. The West presented a busy | inevitable and face it like men. [Applause.] 
scene in those days. The Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers When old Benton saw that the maelstrom of American polit- 
were teeming with boats. The river towns along the Missouri, | ical strife had carried away the small vessels, was sweeping 
and especially those close to the great bend at the western | away the little men, the time servers, the trimmers, the pickers, 
porder of the State were crowded with teams, mule, horse, and | and stealers that get into politics, and that it was a fight to the 
oxen, and the huge and picturesque canvas-covered schooners | death with titanic forces, he put on every pound of steam possible, 
that were used in freighting across the plains. A ceaseless army | be bared his brow to the storm and worked like a hero to save 
of Americans made this hazardous trip across the plains, | himself. But when he found he could not resist the tide ef pub- 
through the mountain passes, and over the deserts to the gelden | lic opinion, he nailed his colors to the mast and went down to 
land of California. Western Missouri was the last inhabited | defeat with band playing and his flag still flying. I would not 
and settled portion of the country that they saw. Here they | say that only a man big enough to do that is big enough to go 
must gather their supplies and bid farewell to all hope of | to the United States Senate, but I say that a man that can do 
civilization and safety, unless they could win in the unequal | that is big enough to be a Senator from Missouri. 
battle against the forces of nature, wild and savage, both During the decade that followed, Missouri eontinued her 
inanimate and animate. It is needless to say that Missourians | efforts in colonizing, settling, and developing the great empires 
led this mass of emigrants and gave color and character to | which had so suddenly been brought under the pretection of 
the whole. Joe Bowers and his brother Ike have become im-| the American flag. It was a wild region, inbabited only by 
mortal types of this great exodus. For more than half a cen-| roving savages. It is not strange that for many years the 
tury, down to the present time, the prevailing name on the | older communities of the East refused to believe seriously that 
Pacific coast for all newcomers from the Central West is Pike or | the vast stretches of the trans-Mississippi country could be 
Pike County. They seem to assume that those who travel | made the home of the white man. The eonvictien was very 
across the plains are “All the way from Pike.” general in the East that not within any reasonable period of 
The land-title abstract books in the western part of the State | human life could the great, barren West be reclaimed. ‘his 
of Missouri show in the numerous families of these days there | conviction was not without reasonable foundation, but those 
were always some of the sons, Johns, Williams, Henrys, and | who held to this belief failed to take into account the abiding 
Stephens, and so forth, who were reported as missing, supposed | faith of the people of the Missouri Valley in their ewn tre- 
to have died, single and unmarried, in California. Their record is 


mendous powers of colonization. Missouri had been an empire 
written all through the land titles of Missouri, and their bones | builder from the beginning of her history. She had been work- 
are supposed to be whitening on the way across the great desert. | ing miracles of exploration and settlement frem the very 


Some gentlemen seem to be afraid of the recall of public | dawn of the century. After 50 years of dazzling success she 
officers. The recall in some form has been exercised by the} could not lose faith in her own power. In 1850 the building 
people and always will be exercised by the peopie. [Applause.] | of the Missouri Pacific Railroad was begun at St. Lenis. Dur- 
The permanent political power can reside nowhere but in the | ing the next eight years the St. Louis & San Francisco, the 
people, and if they make mistakes, it may be said that the | Iron Mountain, the North Missouri, and the Hannibal & St. 
power te make mistakes and to suffer by them is of the very | Joe stretched their tiny arms westward from the Mississippi 
essence of self-government. The greatest man who ever repre-| River. This was at the cost to the State of Missouri of 
sented Missouri in either branch of Congress was practically | $24,000,000, being the first and only expense of this kind which 
recalled. Thomas H. Benton closed his career by a recall. In| the people of Missouri, as a whole, ever authorized. 

1849 the legislature passed the Jackson resolution, instructing When Kansas was thrown open for settlement in 1856, Mis- 
Benton how to vote on the question of unionism and slavery. | souri met her first defeat as a colonizing pewer. She under- 
Benton refused, and went home to submit his case to the people. | took to colonize and settle Kansas, but without success. The 
He went from one end of that State to the other, in the midst singular result has been that from that day te this Missouri 
of that gathering storm of political strife, championing the | has continued to dr--y more from Kansas than from any other 
cause in which he believed. He went down to defeat, but does | State in the Union. Very few Missourians go to Kansas, but 
any man say that such defeat left a stain on Benton? Can any | thousands of Kansans go to Missouri every year. 

man say that a representative of the people who does what he Mr, MANN. That is what Missouri depends upen. 

believes is right and sticks to it can be stained on the pages of Mr. BORLAND. To a great extent. She gets the best blood 
history by subsequent events? Why, there is no more stain on | and brains of Kansas, and they are good, too. [Every good 
the fame of Benton because he went down to defeat than there | Kansan, when he gets rich, promptly moves to Missouri to en- 
is on that of Robert E. Lee because he went down to defeat. | large the horizon of his business opportunity. 

It is in the man, in his belief in the cause for which he fights.| The people of Missouri have always cherished a profound be- 
The tremendous political storm which accompanied Benton’s | lief-in the inherent right of every State to gevern itself and 
recall I can liken to nothing so much as an incident that oc- | regulate its own institutions. On the issue ef “ squatter sover 
curred about 20 years ago in the harbor of Samoa. eignty ”’ Missouri was the only State, except New Jersey, 

A phenomenal hurricane occurred in that part of the Pacific, | give its electoral vote to Stephen A. Douglas in the presidentia! 
nae Swept all of the small craft away and carried them out to | election of 1860. Although a slaveholding State, her attachny 


In the harbor of Apia lay 7 war vessels, as I | to the Union was strong. When the dark clouds of the ¢ 
recoliect—1 English, 3 German, and 3 American. Even the | War gathered over our devoted country, the storm broke 
great warships, sheltered «as they were in the harbor, were not pitiless fury upon the State of Missouri. A man in the extreme 
able to withstand the storm. All of these war vessels were | North or one in the extreme South had little diffien|ty in ch 
wrecked except two; the British steamer and one German ves- ing his political ground. He was carried along in the rush ot 
sel escaped. There was one war vessel, I have forgotten | the political opinion of his section. It cost something, however 
whether German or American, but I think German, which | to have political opinions in Missouri, and thousands of lives 
made an heroic fight against fate. Its commander had every | and millions of property were engulfed in the frichtful miael- 
available man, naked to the waist, shoveling in the coal and | strom of civil strife. 





Her military streneth wos taxed as was 
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that of no other State. Between 1861 and 1865 Missouri fur- 
nished 109,000 men to the Union Army and 50,000 to the Con- 
federate Army. The startling nature of these figures is ap- 
parent when we understand that she sent 47 per cent of all 
men of military age into the Union Army and 23 per cent of 
all men of military age into the Confederate Army. More than 
70 per cent of her fighting men were in the two armies. It is 
possible that large numbers entered the armies of the South 
of whom no record can be obtained. The ravages of the Civil 
War left deep scars on the fair breast of Missouri. Many years 
have passed since then, and each recurring springtide has 
spread its mantle of green over the wounds; summer has 
touched them with the gold of ber harvest; autumn for a brief 
space revives the crimson glory until old winter brings the 
white flag of truce and spreads the snowy couch for the birth 
of a newer, better year. [Applause.] 


the culture of cotton are rapidly increasing the wealth of that 
section of the State. The conservation of natural resources in 
Missouri has just begun. In the past only the land easiest of 
cultivation was occupied, but now science is unlocking many 
treasure bouses of inexhaustible wealth. There is at least a 
half million acres of bottom land along the Missouri River and 
its tributaries which, when reclaimed, will prove to be of inex- 
haustible fertility. The gentle slopes of the Ozark Mountains 
are the abode of both beauty and health. The death rate of 
the State is low and the measure of human efficiency is high. 
Missouri is the poultry queen. The value of her poultry product 
is far in advance of any other State or district in the world. 

In 1909 the faithful hen brought to the Missouri farmer 
$46,000,000. The Missouri hen could build the Panama Cana! 
and pay the entire expense year by year without aid. She would 
be thoroughly willing to undertake this great public work at 
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her own cost if it were not for the fact that the Missouri hog 
could dig the canal in three roots without stopping to grunt. 
It is unnecessary to eulogize our old friend, the Missouri mule, 
our country’s best reliance in both peace and war. In 11%) 
the total natural products of Missouri, not including, of course, 
her wealth of manufactures, was worth the enormous sum of 


Most historians for some reason or other stop at the close 
of the Civil War. I do not know why this should be, unless 
that titanic struggle so stunned the muse of history that she is | 
unable to resume the commonplace of peaceful progress. The 
highest ambition of the human soul is not realized in the 
destruction of life and property, even in a noble cause. Greater 
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is he who can create, develop, and build up; he who can make 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. ‘Tis 
as the poet has said about the destruction of the sacred oak: 
Thou can'st not censure more than we 
The vandal hand that laid thee low, 
For —y fool can fell a tree, 
But it takes a god to make one grow. 

[Applause. ] 

In the half century that has followed the civil strife Missouri 
has not only healed her own wounds, but has sent forth her 
sons in ceaseless stream 
western land. 


possible, the divine alchemy of science has transmuted all the 
baser elements of stubborn nature into the gold of human 
progress. 
and the mountain fortresses have been carried by assault until 
they have received their invaders within their own bosoms and 
furnished them homes in fruitful valleys. Missouri’s fair 
daughter, Oklahoma, came into the Union only four years ago, 
and now has a greater population and more electoral votes 
than half the New England States. Northern Texas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana are being cultivated and developed 
by colonies of Missourians. Missouri has given freely of her 
sons, and especially of her tillers of the soil. 


sion to the Union of the last of her family, or is it just begun? 


She can turn now to her own development and gather up some | 
of the scattered wealth that has been disregarded in the hur- | 


ried march of progress. A scientific writer has stated that 
Missouri is one of the richest and, economically, the most 
nearly independent of any district in the known world. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Excepting Oklahoma, 

Mr. BORLAND. Not excepting Oklahoma. 


The extent and variety of resources in Missouri are remark- | 
It is said that if a hostile army were to surround entirely | 


able. 
the State and besiege it with the design of starving it into 


submission Missouri could subsist upon her own resources | 
| passing in sober fact the far-famed riches of the Valley of the 


to all the Commonwealths of the | of it, down to the most minute detail, be the product of Mis- 
On the sun-baked plains and on the bleak moun- ’ ; : : 


tains, where permanent human habitation was considered im- | 


The desert has been taught to blossom like the rose, | 


| the age-long land hunger of the white race. 
And what of the future? Is her work closed with the admis- 


$530,000,000. Of this amount $342,000,000 were surplus prod- 
ucts that were sent to market, the balance being consumed or 
manufactured within the State. 

A short time ago the old capitol building of Missouri, at Jef. 
ferson City, which was constructed in 1837, was destroyed by 
fire. Missouri will erect a new capitol fully in keeping in size, 
value, and artistic beauty, with the greatness and wealth of the 
State. She can erect the most magnificent building in the 
world and furnish it complete with every convenience that 
modern science can suggest, or modern art can design, and all 


souri. Her own granite could lay the foundations; her building 
stone of beautiful shades could rear the lofty walls; her onyx 
and her marble could decorate the halls of legislation; her iron, 
lead, and zine could furnish the metal work; her polished hard 
woods could luxuriously fit and furnish the offices and commit- 
tee rooms; her native glass could add its crystal beauty; her 
cobalt and other minerals could paint the woodwork or emblazou 
upon glistening walls of Missouri plaster brilliant pictures of 
her romantic history, and in the sunlight above could shine 
the burnished dome of Missouri copper. 

For a century emigration has flowed from and through Mis- 
souri to fill the apparently insatiable demands of the West. 
Uncle Sam had a boundless extent of free land which tempted 
To-day those free 
lands are gone. Uncle Sam has no more farms to give away, 
except where the expense of irrigation must proceed cultiva- 
tion. The tide of white civilization has rolled westward, and 
ever westward, until at length it dashed itself against the 
shores of Far Cathay. It can go no fartber, but must plant its 
standard forever in the greatest natural home of white civiliza- 
tion—the Mississippi Valley. 

Every man has his pet insanity, and I have mine. [It is a pro- 
found and unshakeable belief in the greatness of the Middle West. 
Nowhere in the known world is there such a vast expanse of 
fertile region under one government, except in Russia, and 
Russia is a hundred years behind us in development. The 
Mississippi Valley contains a wealth of natural resources sur- 
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without aid from the outside world and maintain the highest 
degree of civilization known to man. Not only so, but the Mis- 
sourians would have an enormous surplus of products to throw 
over the borders to their besieging foes. In the last decade, 
while the cities of Missouri have grown enormously, she has suf- | fertile France. She has the forests and the mines, the cattle 
fered a loss in her agricultural population. In spite of this, | upon a thousand hills, and the mighty cities, where the smoke 
however, the increase in the value of her farm lands has been | from countless factories rolls up like incense upon the altar of 
102 per cent. Her mineral wealth can scarcely be estimated. One- | industry. With it all, she has a restless and indomitable race 
third of her surface is underlain with inexhaustible deposits of | peopling this vast empire; a race that has planted civilization 
coal. She contains the greatest zine mines in the world, and is | in the wilderness; that has snatched victory from the jaws of 
an enormous producer of lead. She is the first in the production | defeat; that has conquered the savage, harnessed nature, and 
of nickel and an important factor in the production of copper, | laughs at time, distance, and difficulties. [Applause.] 
silver, iron, barytes, and cement. Her climate and soil seem | With such an empire, and with such a race, what may she not 
to have been wonderfully adapted to the growth of the best hope? To her agricultural strength we will add commercial 
grades of hardwood lumber, especially white oak and the beau- , supremacy and financial independence. We will adorn her with 
tiful black walnut that is now becoming so rare. The fruit- learning, from the humble district school to the lordly univer- 
culture possibilities of the Ozark Mountains have well repaid | sity. We will crown her with art, and musje, and letters, and 
the scientific study which is being devoted to this pursuit. | political science, and philanthropy, and all that beautifies, 
Southern Missouri has long been known as the land of the big sweetens, and ennobles human life.” And high above the old 
red apple, and now she is known as the land of the big red Commonwealth we want to see wave once more the banner of 
strawberry. The crop of strawberries and other small fruit Jeffersonian democracy, emblazoned with the people’s motto : 
has become an enormous commercial asset. There are thousands | “ Equal and exact justice to all, and special privileges to none. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. LANGHAM. I now yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDREWS]. 


Nile. Missouri has a luxuriance of vegetation that would make 
| the vine-clad hills of Italy look like an arid desert. She has a 
variety of crops that would put to shame the fairest fields of 


of acres of lowlands in the southeast corner of the State, near | 
the Mississippi River, that are being drained and cultivated. | 
The richness of these reclaimed lands and their adaptation to 














1911. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
ANDREWS] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, on June 20, 1910, there 
passed by the Congress of the United States the enabling act, 
which was an act to enable the people of New Mexico and 
Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be | 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original | 
States, the provisions being that the governor of said Territory | 
shall within 30 days after the approval of the enabling act by | 
proclamation, in which the aforesaid apportionment of delegates | 
to the convention shall be fully specified and announced, order | 
an election of the delegates aforesaid on a day designated by 
him in said proclamation, not earlier than 60 nor later than 90 
days after the approval of this act. The election of delegates | 
to this said constitutional convention for the Territory of New 
Mexico was held on the 6th day of September, 1910, and the 
constitutional convention was held in the capitol building at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., on the Sd day of October, 1910, and ad- | 
journed on the 21st day of November, 1910. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this constitutional convention consisted 
of 71 Republicans and 29 Democrats. About 5 of the Demo- | 
cratic members of this said costitutional convention were sent 
to the said convention by Republican counties; that is to say, | 
the Republicans placed them there by placing their names on 
tickets and elected them along with the Republicans. Out of | 
the 100 members of the constitutional convention, Mr. Chair- 
nan, 71 were Republicans and 29 were Democrats, as stated | 
above, and after the constitution of New Mexico was completed, | 
the same was signed by all the Republican members and by 25 
Democrats, 6 refusing to sign. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as stated above, this constitutional con- 
vention adjourned on the 21st day of November, 1910, and 
under the terms of the enabling act there were to be 60 days’ 
lapse of time from the time of adjournment until the constitu- 
tion could be voted upon for ratification or rejection by the 
duly qualified electors of the Territory of New Mexico, and 
during this lapse of time, Mr. Chairman, there was a spirited | 
campaign carried on both for and against the ratification of | 
the said constitution of New Mexico. Some few Democrats and | 
Republicans, Mr. Chairman, were against the ratification of the 
constitution, but the greater majority of both the old parties— | 
the Republican Party and the Democratic Party—were for the | 
constitution and rode together, spoke on the same platform 
together, and worked together for the adoption of the said 
constitution of New Mexico, and all questions pertaining to it | 
were thrashed over in public meetings by both parties: and on | 
the 21st day of January, 1911, Mr. Chairman, an election was 
held in the Territory of New Mexico for the purpose of accept- | 
ing or rejecting the constitution of New Mexico as framed by | 

| 
' 


New Mexico [Mr. 


was 








the constitutional convention at Santa Fe from October 3 to 
November 21, 1910, and after the result of the said election was 
announced it was found that there were about 31,742 votes cast 
for the constitution and about 13,399 against, leaving a ma- 
jority of about 18,348 for the constitution. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
after this vote on the question of accepting or rejecting the con- | 
stitution, and which said vote resulted in the acceptance of the 
said constitution by the people of New Mexico with a handsome 
majority, under the terms of the enabling act certified copies | 
of the said constitution, with a statement of the votes cast | 
thereon, were brought to Washington, copies of same being duly | 
given to the President of the United States and to Congress 
for their approval or disapproval, as per section 4 of the enabling 
aet, which I attach hereto, with request that it be made a part 
of these remarks: 

Sec. 4. That when said constitution and such provisions thereof as 
have been separately submitted shall have been duly ratified by the 
people of New Mexico as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same shal! be 
submitted to the President of the United States and to Congress for 
approval, together with the statement of the votes cast thereon and 
upon any provisions thereof which were separately submitted to and 
voted upon by the people. And if Congress and the President approve 
Said constitution and the said separate provisions thereof, or, if the 
President approves the same and Congress fails to disapprove the same 
during the next regular session thereof, then and in that event the 
President shall certify said facts to the governor of New Mexico, who 
shall, within 30 days after the peoaet of said notification from the 
President of the Uni -d States, issue his proclamation for the election 
of the State and county officers, the members of the State legislature 
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| because , 
| spires, New Mexico will send two Republicans f 
i as I think they will make a mistake in making such 2 ehok 





and Representatives in Congress, and ali other officers provided for in 
said constitutien, all as hereinafter provided; said election to take place 
not earlier than 60 days nor later than 90 days after sald proclamation 
by the governor of New Mexico ordering the same. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, copies of the certified constitution 
reached here on the 9th day of February, 1911, and the same 
was recommended for approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
and by the Attorney General of the United States, and on the 
24th day of February, 1911, the constitution of New Mexico 
was approved of by the President of the United States in a 
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message to Congress by him, a copy of whieh I attaeh hereto 
and request that it be made a part of these remarks: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The act to enable the pedple of New Mexico to form a constitution 


and State government and be admitted into the Unien en an equal 
footing with the original States, etc., passed June 20. 1910. provides 
that when the constitution, for the adoption of w ) provision is made 


in the act, shall have been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico 









in the manner provided in the statute, a certified copy ef the same will 
be submitted to the President of the United States and te Congress for 
approval, and that if Congress and the President approve of such con- 
stitution, or if the President approve the same and Congress fails to 
disapprove the same during the next regular session ther: then that 
the President shall certify said facts to the governer of New Mex co, 


who shall proceed to issue his proclamation for the election of State 
and county officers, ete. 
The constitution prepared in accordance with the aet of 
has Seen duly ratified by the people of New Merico, and a eertified ¢ 
of the same has been submitted to me and also to the Congress for ap- 
proval, in conformity with the provisions of the act. Imasmuch as the 
enabling act requires affirmative action by the President, | transmit 
herewith a copy of the constitution, which, I am advised, bas also en 
separately submitted to Congress, according to the previsions of the 
act, by the authorities of New Mexico, and to whien I have given my 
formal approval. : 
I recommend the approval of the same by the Congress 
Wa. 


Congress 


7 


H. Tarr 


Tue Wnuite Hovse, February 24, 1911. 

On February 17, 1911, Mr. Chairman, the House Committee 
on the Territories of the Sixty-first Congress began hearings 
on the proposed constitution of the State of New Mexico, of 
which several were held and opportunity was given te people 


| both for and against the constitution to be heard, and on the 


28th day of February, 1911, the resolution to approve the con- 
stitution of New Mexico was favorably reported te the House 
by the Committee on Territories, each and every member of 
that committee being in favor of the approval of the suid con- 
stitution. The minority members of that committee numbered 
six and the ranking Democratic member, Mr. Chairman, was 
Mr. Lioyrp, who is the chairman of the Democratic congressional 
committee of the United States, and, I might add, Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the ablest Members on the opposite side of this 
Chamber, and I might further add, one of the fairest. 

As I stated above, this constitution was reported favorably to 
the House, and I do not think that it was five minutes until the 


| Same was passed on the floor of this House unanimously, both 


the majority and minority forces of the House at that time 
being for it. The resolution calling for the approval of the 
New Mexico constitution, after being passed by the House, then 
went to the Senate on the 28th day of February, 1911. The 
resolution then went to the calendar, and at a later hour, Mr. 
Chairman, the Senator from Texas called the resolution up 
again and made an able, patriotic speech in favor of the ap- 
proval of the constitution by the Senate, and, Mr. Chairman, | 
herewith quote his remarks to this House in full: 

[CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, Mar. 6, 1911, Gist Cong., 3d sess., p. 4509.] 


Mr. BaiLtry said: 
Mr. President, I hope that the Senate wil! dispose 
without delay, and certainly it can be dispesed of 


of this matter 
ithout being seri- 


w 


ously delayed by what I intend to say. The only objection which 

have heard urged to immediate action on the joint 1 n is that It 
is desired to hold the State of New Mexico as a sort of hostage for the 
State of Arizona. I have given some little time and seme iittle effort 
to secure the inestimable right of statehood for both of those Terri- 
tories, and I recall that when an effort—a successful effort, too—was 
| made to unite them into one State, in common with all of my political 
associates on this side, with one or two exceptions, and jeined by a 
number of gentlemen on the other side, I r sted the union of those 











two Territories, and while we did not accomplish all we sought at that 
time, we did finally succeed in forcing into that enabling act a vote of 
each Territory to determine whether or not that union of them should 
be made, That proposition was negatived by the people ef Arizona 
herself, and if she were not willing be joined with New Mexico 
then, surely she will not ask New Mexico to wait for her row rhe 
statehood of these two Territories is independent of each other. I 
remember, Mr. President, when we had those two stateheod bills pend 
ing here, we also bad a bill for the admission of the State of Oklahoma. 
When those two Territories were denied admission, [| did not hear 
anybody contend that Oklahoma ought therefore to be made wait upon 
Arizona and New Mexico. The Congress of the United States has 
deliberately recorded its judgment that each of these Territories ts 
suitable for admission into the Union as a State, and nowhere can i 
be found that any of us suggested that one should not be admitted 
until the other had adopted a constitution suitable to themselves or 


aeceptable to us. 


I am, sir, moved now by no partisan consideration, 
I know ! 


that unless something well-nigh like a miracie tran 
» this bod but 


‘e, that 








not disqualify them for statehood, and I am unwilling to deny to thos 

people the right of local self-government upon such narrow and | 

consideration. There is, however, a fon of party exne 

whieh my Democratic associates can af to ignore. I fee 

strained to say to my friends on this side that we mixht as 

disorganize the Democratic Party of New Mexico as to §s d 

way of statehood for that Territory. Senators who ha 

Territory know that with their people statehood is always the para 

mount question. is a 
If these people, having obeyed our command, having confort ) 


imost 14< n Neer 


the enabling act which we passed vithe ‘ 
when we reached the end of that controversy, having done all that we 
required of them, are now told that because some other people did not 
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act as promptly as they did, or perhaps have not acted as wisely as 
they did, they shal be made to suffer this Territorial vassalage until 
somebody else shall have corrected an independent mistake, they will 
have ample cause to bitterly complain. I believe New Mexico is entitled 
to become a State. I believe New Mexico is qualified to become a 
State. I know that the faith of the American Congress has been pledged 
that she may become a State by conforming to the terms of that 
enabling act, and I sincerely hope that this Congress will signalize its 
closing hours by adding another star to the flag of the Union by 
making another Commonwealth, next to the last, I sincerely hope, that 
the Union will receive into the sisterhood. When we have taken New 
Mexico in upon terms of equality, and Arizona shall follow, as follow 
she will in time, then I am ready myself to adopt a constitutional 
amendment that no other State shall ever be admitted into the Ameri- 
can Union. I hear those suggestions about Mexico on the south and 
I have heard suggestions about Canada to the north. There was a time 
when I would have believed the principle of the American Government 
susceptible of indefinite application. If you had adhered to the old- 
time doctrine of local self-government I think we might have covered 
a continent from ocean to ocean and from north to south. But, sir, 
when we abandoned that and were tempted by appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury te yield one State power and one State function after 
another, we made it dangerous to extend our jurisdiction, because it is as 
true in politics as it is in physics that when you increase the area over 
which a given force must operate, you must increase that force at its 
center ; and as we extend the limits of this Republic it will be inevitable, 
sir, that we must extend the power of the Federal Government until it 
destroys the sovereignty of the States. Believing that and compelled 
to believe it by the trend of events, I want to close the book. I could 
not be tempted by anything they might offer us at the north, neither 
could I be tempted by anything that they might offer us on the south. 
It is for that reason that I am always eager to keep peace with our 
neighbors to the south. Our children will not be as well and as 
strongly fortified against the lust of our territorial expansion as our 
fathers were. We ran the flag of this Republic up once over the 
capital of a neighboring nation, and then gave the world an endurin 

exhibition of generosity to a foe by taking it down and bringing i 

home. But, sir, I fear very much that the same spirit of conquest 
which sought to free the Philippines from an aiien domination and 
ended by subjecting them to our own domination, will not be strong 
enough, nor wise enough, nor just enough to ever take the American 
flag down from the capital of another cqnquered nation. If I had my 
way I would take a bond against the spirit of conquest against this 
greed of territory by writing it into the Constitution of this Union 
that its circle had been completed and never again should its numbers 
be increased, but whether we shall do that or not must be decided in 
the years to come. It is enough for us to-night, sir, to perform the 
duty that lies before us and add a new star to the flag that shall 
answer to the name ef another great and splendid Commonwealth. 


But regardless of that fact, Mr. Chairman, the resolution 
failed of passage in the Sixty-first Congress, and so it is now 
up before you, gentlemen, in this special session of Congress, 
called by the President of the United States on the 4th day of 
April, 1911; and upon the matters to be acted upon in this spe- 
cial session, as agreed upon in your caucus at the opening of 
this special session of Congress, was, Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion of statehood for New Mexico and Arizona. On April 4, 
1911, the chairman of the Committee on the Territories, the 
gentleman from Virginia, introduced a joint resolution in this 
House to approve the constitutions of New Mexico and Arizona, 
which is known as House joint resolution 14, which is exactly 
the same as my joint resolution, 295, of the third session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, with the exception that it called for the 
approval of the Arizona constitution jointly with that of New 
Mexico, and with the exception of that it is the same as mine 
without the cross of a “t” or the dot of an “i.” It was evi- 
dent to my mind, Mr. Chairman, that it was the intent of the 
majority of this House to pass the said joint resolution 14 with- 
out any changes whatsoever being made. But, Mr. Chairman, 
at the first or second meeting of your Committee on the Terri- 
tories there appeared four gentlemen from the Territory of New 
Mexico, who said that they desired to have the constitution of 
New Mexico made more. easy of amendment, and after several 
hearings, extending over several weeks, these gentlemen, Mr. 
Chairman, have succeeded in making the majority side of your 
honorable Committee on the Territories believe that their views 
were in accordance with those of the people of New Mexico 
irrespective of party, and, Mr. Chairman, judging from letters, 
telegrams, and from the public press of the Territory of New 
Mexico, I am constrained to believe that these gentlemen repre- 
sent no one but themselves, as the greater majority of the people 
of the Territory of New Mexico, irrespective of party, are 
against any amendments being made to the constitution; and, in 
closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I believe that this 
constitution of New Mexico will rank with any of the constitu- 
tions of the great States of this Union, and it has so been pro- 
nounced by very able lawyers, both on this floor and elsewhere, 
and I want te say, Mr. Chairman, that this constitution is 
more easy of amendment as it stands now than that of any 
State in this Union, with the exception of two or three, and now, 
gentlemen, as this constitution was passed by a majority of over 
18,000, I sincerely trust that this joint resolution which has 
been presented te you by the majority of your Committee on 
the Territories will be voted down and the minority views pre- 
vail. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Kinxar]. 


| [Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
| gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, my inclination is to apologize 
when I consume with my remarks the time of the House or the 
Committee of the Whole House; but there are several reasons 
why it is appropriate that I should discuss this resolution now 
pending, which provides for the admission of New Mexico ani 
Arizona as States into the Union. New Mexico is my neighbor. 
My congressional district, beginning at the very center of our 
State and including its chief city and commercial metropolis, 
Oklahoma City, with a population of 75,000, extends northwest- 
ward more than 300 miles to the eastern border of New Mexico. 
Oklahoma has contributed its share in the growth of the popu- 
lation of these two Territories, Many of our good citizens dur- 
ing the last four years have emigrated to these two Territories. 
I know many of these people personally. These Oklahomans 
who have sought homes in New Mexico and Arizona are good 
| citizens and will do their part in the founding, the building. 
|} and the perfecting of the institutions of the two new States 
| about to be created. These two Territories are situate in the 
great Southwest, a section of the country of which Oklahoma is 
a part. Naturally our people are deeply interested in bringing 
into the Union two additional States from the great Southwest, 
a section of the Union that will, in the near future, rapidly in- 
crease in wealth, in population, and in its influence in the 
affairs of our Nation. 

More than this, it has been less than four years since the 
people of my State emerged from the thraldom of Territoria| 
government. The undesirable conditions, the material disad- 
vantages, the political restrictions, the burdens, drawbacks, and 
handicaps of Territorial government are still fresh in their 
minds. I feel, therefore, that I am voicing the unanimous senti- 
ment of the people of Oklahoma when I urge the admission of 
New Mexico and Arizona as sovereign States into the Union at 
the earliest date possible. 

GOVERNMENT WITHOUT CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. Chairman, I do not agree in all things with many of the 
able gentlemen who have discussed this resolution. To my mind 
there is a disposition to place too much importance upon the 
various provisions that are found in these proposed constitu- 
tions, I have had a somewhat varied personal experience in 
testing the value of a constitution to a people. 

On the 22d day of April, 1889, with the great rush into Okla- 
homa, I established my residence in that Territory. From that 
day until May, 1890, there were 60,000 to 75,000 people in that 
Territory without a constitution. Aye, more than that, we were 
without laws. We were without any government. Congress 
had provided that these lands, aggregating something like 

2,000,000 acres, should be opened under the proclamation of the 





President; but Congress, through inadvertence or for some other 
reason, failed to provide any laws for the people. No provi- 
sion was made for State, Territorial, county, or municipal gov- 
ernments. Seventy-five thousand people lived there for more 
than a year without a constitution and without any State laws; 
in fact, with no laws at all, except a few Federal statutes which 
applied where the United States had exclusive jurisdiction. 
But what did those people do? They gave the world a sublime 
object lesson of what American citizens can do without a con- 
stitution and without laws. 

In this emergency our people maintained order, preserved 
the peace, established schools, built churches, founded cities, 
engaged in trade and commerce, engaged in every line of busi- 
ness and in every occupation, and gave adequate protection to 
life and property. During this year the people were happy 
and contented, and without a constitution, without any lega! 
local government, had their full share of that liberty and jus- 
tice which is enjoyed by every American community. 

I well remember that opening day. As men settled upor 
lands or upon town lots one of the most common things to 
observe was to see them carrying in their hands American flags. 
When they located upon these lands or upon the town lots the 
first thing they did, the first act of settlement performed, the 
first monument of ownership erected on the claim or town lot 
was an American flag. And as these settlers, coming from the 
various States of this Union, carried in their hands the Stars 
and Siripes, so they carried in their hearts the constitutions 
and the laws of the State from which they came; and there the 
principles of justice, self-government, and Christian civilization 
embodied and exemplified in these laws and constitutions were 
transplanted into the fruitful soil of the new State and have 
guided our people in their aspirations for the attainment of the 
highest and best in human government. 
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I remember that on the afternoon of April 22, 1889, on the Mr. MORGAN. I do. 

town site of Guthrie, where I located, there were 20,000 people. Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentlemar. refers to the ger- 
I vividly recall how the people instituted their first govern- | rymander in Oklahoma. Did the Democrats in Oklahoma count 
ment. Ten thousand men gathered on a beautiful hillside for | one county three times in making up their list of senators and 
the purpose of holding the first election in the new State. | representatives, as they did in New Mexico? 

What was the method adopted? It was the very method that 
this House of Representatives uses when we take a vote by 
tellers. Tellers were appointed, and those 10,000 intelligent, 
patriotic citizens, gathered from all the States of this Union, ! / ; 
passed between the tellers and expressed their choice between | versies in my own State. I prefer to fight these matters out 
the candidates for mayor. What occurred at Guthrie took | at home. But here is the method used by our Democratic con 
place at Oklahoma City and at other places, All this demon- | stitutional convention to insure a Democratié legislature 
strates te my mind that it is not so much the Constitution and 
the laws that make good government, but that good govern- 
ment comes from what the people have in their hearts and in 
their consciences. 


Mr. MORGAN. I have not examined the matter to which 
the gentleman refers. I will tell you what our constitutional 
convention did. I am sorry I am driven into this 


, because | 
did not want to discuss matters relating to political contro 


Draw 
a line through Oklahoma, running from the east to the west 
about the center of the State. Generally the counties south of 
this line are largely Democratic, while the counties north of 
the line are slightly Republican. In the upper branch of our 
legislature, according to our population at that time, on 
average about 30,000 people were entitled to one senator. 
Near the Texas line, north of the line above referred to, were 
the adjoining counties of Eilis and Dewey; Republican coun- 
ties, with a combined population exceeding 30,000. Placed in 
a senatorial district these two counties ordinarily would have 
elected a Republican State senator. South of the line were the 
counties of Roger Mills and Beckham, largely Democratic, with 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Then Congress gave us a Territorial government, and from 
May, 1890, up until the 16th day of November, 1907, over 17 
years, we were under a Territorial form of government, with- 
out a constitution. And what magnificent progress our people 
made there witheut a constitution. When we came into the 
Union we had a population of 1,400,000 people. We had ac- 
cumulated vast millions of property. We had established a 


til 


7 li . } ; aad 9 ~|a combined population of about 30,000, entitling them to a 
system of pub ic schools that was scarcely surpassed in any | senator. Under the apportionment in our constitution these 
State of this Union. We had founded higher educational in- 


four counties were placed in a senatorial district and given two 
senators. The double district thus created was largely Demo- 
cratic. Another instance, Caddo County is a large county, with 
over 30,000 population, entitled to a senator. Caddo County, 
though close politically, was regarded as a Republican county. 
South of Caddo was Grady County—a county with a large 
Democratic majority—with a population sufficient to entitle it 
to one senator. These two counties were placed in one sena- 
torial district and given two senators. Still another instance, 
Lincoln County, a Republican county, and Pottawatomie County, 
largely Democratic, each entitled to a senator, were placed in 
one district and given two senators. This method was followed 
along this line from Texas to Arkansas, and illustrates the kind 
of political theft that was perpetrated upon the people. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] The honorable gentlemen, our 
Democratic politicians, dominating our constitutional conven- 
tion, were posing as reformers. They assumed political virtues 
not possessed by the ordinary citizen. They claimed to be the 
champions of the people’s rights. They denounced corporations 
for robbing the people. But I could not see any difference in 
principle between corporations robbing the people of their money 
and politicians robbing people of their just and fair repre- 
sentation in the legislative assembly. 

Now, I say I did not intend to bring these things out in this 
debate. However much I may criticize the acts of our Demo- 
eratic politicians at home, when I talk in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States I much prefer to speak wel! of 
all Oklahomans, for nothing is more sacred to me than the 
honor, reputation, and good name of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not yield to the gentleman just now. 
I know it is said that all political parties have been guilty of 
such things to a greater or less extent. Even if this be true, 
such things could not control me. I must be guided by my own 
conscience. I regarded the apportionment as unfair and un 
justifiable. I deemed it a species of political robbery, and so 
far as I was concerned, I did not propose to give it my indorse 
ment, and I have never been ashamed to face the people of 
Oklahoma upon that question. But, Mr. Chairman, what did 
our own Democratic politicians finally do? ‘They were so 
ashamed of that apportionment that they placed in the constitu 
tion a provision that, after the census of 1910, such an out 
rage, such a political crime, could never again be perpetrated 
upon the.people. I cheerfully give them credit for this. 

But they took no chances in seeing that for six year at least 
Oklahoma should be represented in the United States Senate 
by Democratic Senators, and that in the meantime the legisla- 
tion, institutions, and affairs of the State should be in the com- 
plete control of the Democrats. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. With reference to New Mexico, 
is the gentleman aware that that constitution prohibits the re 
districting of that State, as the presiding officer of that c 
vention said, for 99 years, and is not that the main reason for 
the objection of the Democrats against the New Mexico con- 
stitution? 

Mr. ANDREWS. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
from Texas is entirely wrong about the apportionment of New 
Mexico. The New Mexico apportionment is as fair as in any 


stitutions, erected churches, and established social, educa- 
tional, charitable, and industrial institutions, comparing favor- 
ably with the best, in the highest civilization of the world. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that when you 
had a constitution, that you and other gentlemen who think as 
you do yoted against it, and that you wanted to continue in 
the condition you were in without statehood? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will come to that very soon. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. MORGAN. I voted against it myself, and, according to 
the report, about 90,000 others, all very intelligent and patriotic 
men, did‘as I did. [Applause.] 

Now, then, 1 want to talk a little about our constitution. I 
feel it is proper that I should do so, because the storm center 
of this discussion is around the initiative, referendum, and re- 
call, and we have in our constitution the initiative and refer- 
endum. 

Mr. TRIBBLB. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does the Government of the United States 
undertake to exclude you from the Union of States because you 
do have the initiative and referendum in your constitution? 

Mr. MORGAN. We are in the Union now, and I do not know 
of any effort to exclude us. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Has there been any effort to exclude you? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. TRIBBLH. Then why do you and others want to ex- 
clude this Territory? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not said I was in favor of excluding it. 

The constitutional convention which prepared our constitu- 
tion was overwhelmingly Democratic. 

The constitution was prepared and promulgated. The people 
voted on it. About 80,000 votes were cast against that con- 
stitution. In further answer to the question propounded to me 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SterHeENs], I will state that 
I voted against the main part of that constitution. I voted for 
some of the special provisions upon which the people were 
allowed a separate vote, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Did the gentleman yote against 
the initiative and referendum part of it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I had my own peculiar reasons why I voted 
against that constitution. I did not vote against it because it 
contained the initiative and referendum or because it created 
a corporation commission with the most sweeping powers over 
the corporations of our State. The main reason that I voted 
against the constitution was because I thought the consti- 
tutional convention, in apportioning the members of the legis- 
lature to the various counties, had committed a political crime 
— the people of Oklahoma. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield further? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WitHerspoon in the chair). Does 


= gentleman from Oklahoma yield to the gentleman from 
exas? 
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State in this Union, although it has been proclaimed from the 
other side that it was not. The trouble is that they could not 
put in a provision that a Republican county should elect Demo- 
cratic members. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was not the point I made. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The point you are raising is that they can 
not make a reapportionment for 10 years. That is so in all the 
States—until the next census. 

Mr. MORGAN. For myself, I am in favor of admitting New 
Mexico immediately upon this constitution adopted by the peo- 
ple. I am opposed to that part of the resolution now pending 
whieh requires the people of New Mexico to vote upon certain 
proposed amendments. I regard this as unfair and wholly 
without justification. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a minute. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The objection I made was to the 
fact that the constitution could not be changed. The way it 
is made, it is almost impossible to submit to the people a consti- 
tutional amendment that will change the basis that you now 
have. 

Mr. ANDREWS. ‘That is all rot; it is mere assertion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said frankly 
why I voted against the constitution of Oklahoma when it was 
submitted to the vote of the peuple. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has made a statement with 
reference to the districting of the State by the Democrats. I 
do not desire to occupy his time or to divert his attention, but 
the thought is this: That the President of the United States— 
President Roosevelt—sent special census takers down there to 
take the census to determine whether or not, in truth and in 
fact, we had gerrymandered the State. It resulted that the 
gerrymander which Congress gave the State was a thousand 
times more vicious than any single gerrymander found in the 
State, 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not concede that at all. This contro- 
versy has been pushed upon me. I want to say this, however, 
that I believe the bulk of the Republicans voted against the 
eonstitution, which was a Democratic document. It contained 
many things that were objectionable to many people. The 
bulk of the Republicans voted against it, but when the voice of 
the people had been heard and the majority indorsed the con- 
stitution, the Republicans and Socialists said: “ We will unite 
with the Democratic forces; we will work out our destiny and 
build up a great State, in spite of some bad things in the con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Has not the voice of the people been heard 
in New Mexico and Arizona again? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; so far as I know. As to the initiative 
and referendum in the Oklahoma constitution, I will say that 
I believe that a great majority of the people—Republicans, 
Socialists, and Democrats alike—want to give the initiative 
and referendum a fair trial. That is now our situation. I 
believe our people are favorably disposed to both of these pro- 
visions. I have heard little complaint about them. I can say 
that at one time the minority, the Republican Party in my 
State, used the referendum with great advantage to the people. 

I refer to this not for the purpose of criticizing our Demo- 
eratic politicians down there; but at one time our legislature 
passed what the Republicans regarded as a very partisan and 
a very unfair and very dangerous election law. The Repub. 
licans took advantage of the referendum provision which had 
been given us by the Democratic constitutional convention, 
secured a proper petition, presented it to the secretary of 
state, and while there were technical objections made to it 
and we were compelled to go to the supreme court of the State, 
that court said that it was regular and ordered an election. 

Then what? Our Democratic politicians, apparently being 
frightened, knowing that they could not go before the people 
and sustain that election law, promptly had a special session 


of the legislature called, and that objectionable election law- 


was repealed. We took the instrument that they gave us, and 
in that instance I beiieve it worked to the advantage of the 
entire people. without regard to politics. 

They passed another election law, not so objectionable, but 
still a partisan election law. Republicans, as well as many 
prominent Democrats, to-day are demanding that the people 
of Oklahoma shall have a nonpartisan election law. And 
to-day apparently the only prospect the people of Oklahoma 
have of securing a fair, impartial, nonpartisan election law is 


to obtain it through and by virtue of the initiative provisicn in 
our constitution. 

My observation and experience is that the referendum and 
initiative may be valuable to a minority party, especially if 
the majority party is represented by a politieal machine and 
that machine happens not to be very conscientious about the 
methods it employs in order to perpetuate itself in power. 

So far as I am concerned I have no objection to the initiative 
and referendum. I shall not vote against Arizona ceming into 
the Union because these provisions are in her constitution. I 
do not understand that this question is a pelitical question. I 
glanced through the Democratic platform of 1808 and the Re- 
publican platform of 1908, and as I understand it, neither of 
the great political parties have declared fer er against these 
propositions. 

Applied to political parties as we have them now, the initia- 
tive and referendum and the recall are neither Democratic nor 
Republican doctrines. There seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion upon both sides of the House as to the wisdom of these 
measures. Some very learned gentlemen here. whose judgment 
I greatly respect, say that in the recall of public officers there 
is great danger to our free institutions. I kave tried to look 
at this thing fairly, and I confess that I do not so regard this 
provision. My judgment is that as the States constituting this 
Union shall go on in their history power in their Representa- 
tives will not be increased, but as years shall go by the people 
will more and more participate by direct vote in the affairs of 
the State. As our people naturally grow more intelligent, as 
they shall progress in their capacity of self-covernment, I be- 
lieve the tendency of the future will be for an enlargement of 
the powers of the people to participate directly im the adminis- 
tration of affairs of state. 

Of course nobody expects that by using the initiative and 
referendum the people can or will enact the great bulk of laws 
necessary for the government of the State. But nothing of that 
kind is expected. But when great questions are pending, when 
great, fundamental propositions are before the people, when 
perhaps the party in power shall be imposing upen the rights of 
the people, then the initiative and referendum will be a weapon 
and an instrument in the hands of the people whereby they can 
more speedily secure what is right and just and best for all. 

As to the recall, I do not understand that that will in any way 
affect the form of government. My understanding is that many 
lawyers claim that the initiative and referendum does affect 
the form of the government, and that if a State has these pro- 
visions in its constitution it is not therefore republican in form— 
that is. not a representative government. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Do I understand that any Member of the 
Heuse has contended upon the floor of the Heuse that be- 
cause a constitution should have in it an initiative and refer- 
endum it is not therefore a republican form of government? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say this, that I knew good lawyers 
who maintain that. 

Mr. RAKER. But nobody on the floor of the Meuse en either 
side. 

Mr. MORGAN. TI can not say positively. I knew that when 
Oklahoma was admitted there were a good many persons who 
claimed that those provisions made our form ef government not 
republican in form, and that was one of the objections urged 
against the admission of Oklahoma, but notwithstanding these 
objections Oklahoma was admitted. 

Mr. TRIBRLE. Is the recall more against the republican 
form of government than the referendum and the initiative? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. I do not think the recall ap- 
plies to the form of government. The question of the length 
of the term of public officers, or how they shall be elected or 
removed, I do not think applies to the form of government at all. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Is not this an effort, then, te centralize the 
government, in undertaking to exclnde a State that eomes up 
and applies for admission with a republican form ef government? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not understand the gentleman's ques- 


tion. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. If you undertake to excinde a Territory on 
account of its government, whieh is repvbliesm in form, would 
it not be centralizing to exclude such a State? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would not exelude it. I am 
not trying to do that. I do not want to exclude either one of 
these States. 

RECALL OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

T have not been able to see the dangers in the recall provision 
that others do. The public official is rightly regarded as the 
servant of the people. If his services are for any reason not 
satisfactory, the people have the right to remove him and select 
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another. In my judgment, the right to recall public viene! 


will tend \o secure from them greater efficiency and a higher | visions in the constitution. 


degree of faithfulness in the discharge of their duties. It will | 
encourage strict attention to business, secure a more success- 
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ful administration of public affairs, and will lessen the amount | 


of malfeasance, dishonesty, graft, and fraud on the part of 
public officers. 

Whoever asks his fellow citizens for a position which carries 
with it distinction, honor, and emoluments should accept the 
same recognizing the right of those who gave him the position 
to take from him the position. The vast majority of public 
officials in the United States, high and low, are of course honest, 
capable, and faithful officers. 

But there are many exceptions. Too many men seek and 
secure public offices solely with the view of gratifying their 
own selfish ends. Prompted by greed and avarice, they seek 
and obtain public office and then proceed to betray the people 
and rob the taxpayers. In actual practice I do not believe the 
right of recall would be frequently exercised. But, in my opin- 
ion, the placing of this power in the hands of the people will, 
on the whole, insure better service from public officials, a more 
honest administration of public affairs, and a higher standard 
of honesty and integrity among public officials generally. 

RECALL OF JUDGES. 


As to the recall of judges, I do not agree with many very 
able and distinguished gentlemen who have declared this a 
most dangerous provisiou. In my opinion, the recall provision 
applied to judges will not destroy the independence of the 
judges or interfere with the administration of justice. With 
the recall provision in force you will see that judges will go 
on in the future, as they have in the past, doing their duty, 
maintaining the dignity of their high positions, administering 
justice, construing the law, interpreting the statutes, delivering 
opinions, rendering decisions, entering decrees and judgments, 
and through it all maintaining the confidence and respect of 
the people and receiving their support. The high regard which 
the people have for the courts does not depend upon the fact 
that the judges are not subject to recall. Yhe fact is that in 
the various States of the Union, after judges have served a 
term of four or six years and their terms expire and the people 
have an opportunity to recall them or elect another person, 
they usually do not do so, but reelect the old judge, thus demon- 
strating that the people respect the judge who does his duty 
and reelect him again and again. The judiciary and our courts 
are creatures of the people. Their security rests not upon the 
fact that the people can not recall the judges, but upon the 


fact that our people have confidence in our courts, respect the | 


judges, and believe they are not only able, but honest in their 
decisions. So long as our judges continue impartial, fair, hon- 
est, and sincere in discharging their high duties the people will 
sustain them; but it will be a sad day for our country should 
the time ever come when the people shall conclude that our 
courts are corrupt and our judges dishonest. The people have 
confidence in our judges as a rule, not because they can not 


recall them from office, but because judges as a rule have made | 


records that entitle them to the confidence of the people. So 
it will be in the future, even with the recall in force. The able, 
honest, upright, conscientious judge will not have and need not 
have any fear of being recalled. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP MEANS GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion good government is not 
secured so much through constitutions and statutory laws as 
through good citizenship. Constitutional conventions may pro- 
mulgate constitutions and legislatures may enact laws, but con- 
stitutional provisions and legislative acts are enforced and ad- 
ministered through the power of public opinion. The character 
of the people, the standard of citizenship is above the constitu- 
tion and the laws. Good government is the result of good citi- 
venship. In practical administration the government of any 
State is a reproduction of the ideals, conceptions, and principles 
of government in the hearts of the people. The initiative and 
referendum and the recall are not essential to the safety of the 
government or the perpetuity of our free institutions: The Re- 
public will be preserved, our free institutions will be perpetu- 
ated, liberty and freedom will be maintained either with or 
without the initiative, referendum, and the recall. The splendid 
institutions that the people have erected on the American Con- 
tinent are secure with or without these provisions in our State 
constitutions. Constitutions may be good or bad. All constitu- 
tions are imperfect. Every new provision proposed for the im- 
provement of eur government necessarily is more or less an ex- 
periment. How the initiative and referendum and the recall 
will work out in actual practice must necessarily be to some 
extent a matter ef conjecture. But for one I am willing to try 
them. In voting te admit Territories as States into the Union 





to the southwest, beyond my own beloved State, to New Mexico 
and Arizona. I behold in each of these two ‘Territori in in- 
telligent people. They have demonstrated their ability to gov- 
|ern themselves. They have founded schools, erected churche 
established charitable institutions, and have shown their fide 
| ity to the Union and their loyalty to the flag. I 1 \ ing to 
trust these people. So I place these proposed cot tutic i 
the background, and looking to the intelligent, loyal, and 
triotic people of New Mexico and Arizona I say to them, 
“ Welcome, thrice welcome, into this great Union—the 1 ed 
| States of America.” [Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrett in the chair). The Chair 
will state that the gentleman from Virginia [M ru ) 
by unanimous-consent order of the House controls the 
of the majority side of the House, was called from the Char 
and he requested the Chair to recognize the gentl n from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] for 30 minutes, and, without objecti« 
the gentleman from Oklahoma w be re tized. [A] ] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gent n of t CO! tee, 
this joint resolution provides for stat d for A ia id 
New Mexico. I am in favor of their admission i » 1 Union 
and full sisterhood of States, and in favor of it ne 

I think before beginning a discussion of this aln ‘ 

| ing subject it would be well to do as the lawyers do i 
|an agreed statement of facts t will govern all the v 
through this discussion. It i s fi : 

First. That the only requirement of 1 Federal ¢ 
is that the constitutions of the incoming two States shall be 1 
publican in form. 

Second. That they are republican in form and that they a 
not contrary to any provision of the enabling act or tl Fed 
eral Constitution. Neither of the three reports attack them on 
either of these grounds. 

Third. That the two proposed States have sufficient popula 
tion, wealth, and area to entitle them to admission. No one ) 
far as I know, either in speech, brief, or by committee re} 





I look to the character of the people rather than the special pro- 


I prefer to trust a good people with 
a bad constitution rather than a bad people with a good consti- 
tution. [Applause.] The true greatness of a 


State depends 


upon the character of the people. I really do not regard the 
initiative and referendum and the reca!! an issue in the vote for 
or against the admission of these Territories. Why should we 
vote to exclude Arizona from statehood be e we find in her 
proposed constitution the initiative and referendum and the re- 


eall of all public officials, when Oregon, a ite within the 
Union, has these same provisions in her constitution? TI shall 


wy 


vote for the admission of both of these Territories. but oO 
doing will not feel that I am thereby voting for or agai . 
initiative and referendum and the recall. I am not one who 


believes these provisions are essential to good governiy t 
necessary to protect the people in their liberties. But I see no 
great danger in these provisions, and I am perfectly wil to 
let them be tried, 

If after trial they prove ineffectual, impractical, detrimental 
or unwise, the people, in the exercise of good common 
will discard these provisions and eliminate them from our con 
stitutions and laws. For after all we must depend upon t 
people for good government. For the safety of our Republic, 
for the stability of our free institutions, for the preservation 
of our rights and liberties, for the wise administration of pub 


‘ ' 


Se 


lie affairs, we must look to the good sense, the intelligence, and 
the patriotism of the American people. 
WELCOMB TO THE PROPLE OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


I hold in my hand a printed copy of the constitution of New 
Mexico. I read it through, article by article, and section by 
section. But I am not satisfied. I cast this constitution 
aside, and I take up the constitution of Arizona, and I rend it 
through, article by article, section by section, clause by clause, 
phrase by phrase, and sentence by sentence. Still I 
I ask for further evidence before I cast my vote on this reso- 
lution for the admission of these two Territories. And I turn 
from these inanimate, dead constitutions and 2000 miles 


hesitate, 


look 


has attacked them on grounds other than technicalities. 
Hence we have the right to assume that the agreed statement 
proposed is but a fair one. 
With this agreed statement 


of facts as a premise to start 
with, my decided personal views are that this Congress and 
President Taft should not inflict on the people of Arizona and 
New Mexico the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” if 
those clerical acts be not agreeable to them. It is, however, but 


fair to state in this connection that if there ever was a pardon- 
able exception to this rule it would be in the method of smend- 
ment of the New Mexico constitution, as per the majority re- 
port of the committee so far as it applies to New Mexico. For 
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while I do not intend to deal with the New Mexico constitution 
in detail, or searcely at all, I think it is snie to predict that 
numerous amendments to that decument will soon become neces- 
sary and within the urgent desires of most of their citizenship. 
So while in my judgment, personally, I think it il) advised to 
infliet views upon a people that they do not want, this is per- 
baps the most pardonable. 

As I read and as I understand Arizona’s constitution I can 
net but conclude that it is the handiwork of men of the people, 
for every one of its pages fairly teem with the rights and 
liberties of the men that are to live under it. It is an embodi- 
ment of human liberties and human rights made by men who 
believe in humanity and scringe for their every ache and pain. 
[Applause.] 

I sm proud to welcome into this sisterhood of States a broad- 
geuged. broad-shouldered, courageous, warm-hearted citizen- 
ship who will, if this constitution is any criterion to go by, 
make us all better by reason of them. [Applause.] 

I must not longer indulge in my affection and in eulogy for 
these new States soon to be, but must proceed to consider 
somewhat in detail Arizona’s constitution, which safeguards well 
indeed the liberties of men. They have collected together the 
choicest provisions of all the constitutions of their sisters who 
have go on before. 

For those who are deeply eoncerned over the transgressions 
of the rights of their fellow men I tell you, sir, few, if any, better 
constitutions were ever penned by the hand of man. [Applause.] 

NO VICIOUS ELECTION Laws. 
Article 7, section 1, of the Arizona constitution provides: 


All elections by the people shall be by ballot, or by such other method 
as may be prescribed by law, provided that secrecy in voting shall be 


preserved. 

Here we observe no disposition, now or in the future, to 
throttle or bind down the State with vicious oppressive election 
laws. This imsures forever the secrecy of the ballot—a uni- 
versal essential in every election. ‘This insures to those people 
a safe, sane, and honest election, free from boodle and free 
from graft. This is the first step to the political purity, prog- 
ress, and honor of any State. I rejoice that they did not 
juggle, falter, or attempt to seek any semblance of unfairness, 
thongh it was within the power of that Democratic majority 
so to do, 
POPULAR VOTE OF PEOPLE INSTRUCTING LEGISLATURE ON SBNATORIAL 

ELECTIONS. 

Article 7, section 9, of the Arizona constitution provides: 

For the purpose of obtaining an advisory vote of the people the 
legisiature shall provide for the placing of the names of the candidates 
for United States Senator on the official ballot at the general election 
next preceding the election of a United States Senator. 

This step surely can meet with the criticism of but few, if 
any, on either side of this Chamber, and surely not from the 
Pemocratic side, who have for the last 20 years, in platform 
and in Congress, solemnly declared for the election of United 
States Senators by the popular vote. This is traveling, by those 
constitution makers, as far toward the light as their powers 
under the Federal Constitution will permit them to go. It is, 
I submit, in this regard merely following in the wake of this 
present Democratic House of Representatives, who at this very 
session bave passed a joint resolution so to amend the Federal 
Constitution. It is but a following in the wake of 37 States 
who have passed resolutions petitioning Congress to take some 
action in this regard. There is every reason to commend this 
advanced step, and so few to condemn it. 

DIRECT PRIMARIES V. CROOKED, JUGGLING CONVENTIONS. 


Article 7, section 10, of the Arizona constitution provides: 


The legislature shall enact a direct-primary election law, which shall 
provifie for the nomination of candidates for all elective State, county, 
and city offices, including candidates for United States Senator and for 


Representatives in Congress. 

i think there are few of us who longer cling to the vanishing 
and antiquated system of conventions and the varted and weird 
pranks that usually attend them. I think the number must be 
small who think nominations by convention better than by a 
direct vote of the people: for under the latter system every man, 
unmolested and in secrecy, May vote for the man of his choice 
after this has been accorded bim, whether his choice be the 
voice of the majority or of the minority, he will have had his 
day in court. He will then. and not until then, with moderation 
and willingness abide by the everlasting good judgment of the 
majorities, the hope of the Republic, and the bulwark of us all. 
[Applause. } 

I tel! you, those sturdy people living on the broad prairies of 
the West, in constitution making, offer to the entire civilized 
world a beacon light in the embodiment of American liberties 
and human rights. You of the crowded East may and do know 
more of frenzied finance and its weird panics and pranks, but 


we of the West have higher regard for human Hiberties and 
human rights. We believe it is right to look after humanity 
first and property after. You of the East have been trained in 
a different school, where property rights come first and human 
rights and liberties last, if at all. I rejoice that Arizona recog- 
nizes the right of the humblest citizen at the ballot with equal 
sacredness with that of every other man. This law insures 
that right to him and will instill responsibility and patriotism 
in his breast to climb higher in the rol! of citizenship. 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN EXPENSES BOTH BEFORE AND AFT@R EBLECTION, 


Article 7, section 16, of the Arizona constitution provides: 


The legislature at Its first session shall enact a law previding for 
general publicity, before and after election, of all eampsign contribu- 
tions to and expenditures of campaign committees and candidates for 
publie office. 

The wholesomeness of this provision needs little dilation or 
explanation. We have before us a concrete example. There is 
now a sitting Member of a legislative body other than the one 
to which I belong, a man who secured his seat in the Senate 
of the United States after the expenditure ef $111,385.49 in 
his primary campaign. It is also true that his epponents in 
the same campaign spent sums respectively, as follows: 
$42.203.29, $30,002.07, and $11,063.88, 

The filing of such reports after election can net but be the 
locking of the stable after the horse has been stolen. May we 
not pause and ask, With what can the honest, upright poor 
boy indulge his ambitions when men hold seats im legislative 
bodies at such figures as the ones just quoted? It must be 
nauseating and sickening to America’s ambitieus young men, 
who, it is true, have no titles to overcome but de have unrea- 
sonable wealth and unreasonable expenditures ef money in- 
stead, which are quite if not equally as vicious and eppressive! 

All hail to Arizona for her progress and fortitude te so well, 
in her infancy, safeguard the liberties of men that have too 
long been neglected by her older and more sedate sisters! 

POWER TO INITIATE LEGISLATION BY THE PHOPLE—INIPIA®IVE AND 

REFERENDUM. 

Article 4 of the Arizona constitution provides: 

Secrion 1. (1) The legislative authority of the State shal be vested 
in a legislature, consisting of a senate and a honse ef representatives, 
but the people reserve the power to propose laws and amendments 
to the constitution and to enact or reject such laws and amendments at 
the polls independently of the legislature; and they also reserve, for 
use at their own option, the power to approve or reject at the polls 
any act, or item, section, or part of any act, of the legislature. 

(2) The first of these reserved powers is the initiative. Under this 
power 10 per cent of the qualified electors shail have the right to pro- 


pose any measure, and 15 per cent shall have the right te prepese any 
amendment to the constitution. 


(3) The second of these reserved powers is the referendum. Under 
this power the legislature, or 5 per cent of the qualified electors, may 
order the submission to the people at the polls of any measure, or 
item, section, or part of any measure, enacted by the legislature, except 
laws immediately necessary for the preservation ef the — peace, 
heaith, or safety, or for the suppert and maintenance ef the depart- 
ments of the State government and State Institutions; but to allow 
oa, for referendum petitions no act passed by the legisiature 
shall be operative for 90 days after the close of the session of the 
legislature enacting such measure, except such as require earlier oper- 
ation to preserve the public peace, health, or safety, er to provide 
appropriations for the support and maintenance of the departments of 
the State and of State institutions: Previded, That ne such emergency 
measure shall be considered passed by the legislature upvlese it shail 
state In a separate section why it Is necessary that it shall become 
immediately operative and shall be approved by the sffirmative votes 
of two-thirds of the members elected to each house ef the legisinture, 
taken by roll call of ayes and nays, and also appreved by the gevernor. 

To me more beautiful and wholesome than all else it the 
right vested by the Arizona constitution which places in the 
hollow of the hand of each citizen full pewer to play bis part 
in initiating legislation when recreant legislatures fail er refuse 
to act. 

Under the Arizona constitution 10 per cent of the voters at the 
last regular election may propose legislation that they think 
desirous and have a vote thereon. If the m»jority appreves it, 
it becomes a part of the statutes of the State. 

If 15 per cent of the voters at the lust election desire to 
amend the constitution, an election may be had thereon, and if 
a majority of the voters decree an amendment, it is by them in- 
serted and becomes a part of the constitution. 

Much has been said of late in the press and by different politi- 
cians about the fanaticism of such methods of legislation, but. as 
one who has for four yerrs lived under its beneficent provisions 
and as one who has taken part in elections dealing with 14 
items of legislation thereunder, it has no terrers fer me. Such 
indictments to me seem faulty and untrre. ° 

No party in our State fs now seeking its repeal, and no party 
has sought its repeal since its enxctment four years ago when 
we became a State. Our legislature has met ence each year 
since our admission; our constitution is easy ef amendment; 
the opportunity so to do has at all times been ample. The same 
charges were preferred against Oklahoma's constitutien when 
it was formed, but four years’ experience and the exercise of 
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the right has taught us that their prophesies were weird, | 
unworthy, and untrue. 
I tell you, sir, when perplexing questions arise in a State, 


. © 


questions that are full of sentiment and feeling, in which honest | 
and strong men differ widely, there is no way to settle them so 

satisfactorily as to submit them to the will of the majority, 

which is to-day, was yesterday, and should ever be the just and 

most holy arbiter of us all. 

When we depart from the will of the majority 
abide its mandate, we embark on unknown seas of anarchy, dis- 
aster, and destruction. [Applause.] 

I tell you, sir, the very hope of the Republic is the abso- 
lute reliance in the will of the majority honestly and fairly ex- 
pressed at the ballot box, as distinguished from the secret 
pranks and bickerings of the few, assembled in some dingy com- 
mittee room of some city council, legislature, or Congress, who 
operate under rules and bans of secrecy which the public can 
not fathom or understand. 

It is altogether too often in this House asserted that the 
judgment of the plain people can not be trusted to act with 
moderation and calmness in matters of legislation and the 
preservation of their own rights. I share no such opinion, and 
extend to all such thinking persons a complete and sole monop- 
oly on all such beliefs. I am willing to exempt that school of 
thought from the operation of every section of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and let them go on in error, deluded and alone. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

Let me not be tedious, but as our answer to this unholy in- 
dictment against the intelligence of our people let me call your 
attention to the calmness and moderation with which the 
people of my State have, during the last four years, exercised 
the right, in each case dealing with knotty problems and per- 
plexing ones that legislatures and Congresses too often dodge 
or refuse to act on at all. 

As you will recall, Congress in admitting Oklahoma provided 
that she should have prohibition for 21 years. She did this, 
we assume, on account of our Indian population. Those citi- 
zens of our State who for reasons of their own were displeased 
with this limitation have twice availed themselves of the 
initiative plan to remove what to them was a barrier, but each 
time the people of the State elected to stand by the enabling act 
by handsome majorities, the first time by an approximate 
majority of 18,000, while at the last election, held on November 
8, 1910, at the general election, the vote stood 105,041 “ wet” as 
against 126,118 “dry.” So while there will be those here and 
there who disagree with the majority result in this case—and 
there are those of my State who think the result unwise—still 
you can not say that we did not follow in the steps of the Con- 
gress that placed the provision in our enabling act and kept the 
everlasting faith. This, it seems to me, is but an humble ex- 
ample of a question fuil of sentiment where feeling ran high; 
still the people were not without calmness or without reason, 
and to-day I think I am not exaggerating when I say the ques- 
tion is more nearly settled in our State than it ever could be 
under the representative government operating alone. 

The people can be trusted, and the indictment that they are 
not competent to legislate and vote intelligently on matters that 
deeply concern them is both faulty and unsound. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklaly 
to his colleague? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to be as courteous with the gentleman 
as he has been with me, but I have but little time and I wa 
to go as fast as I can. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman states that 14 propositions 
have been voted on. Does he know how many of them have 
been carried? 

Mr. FERRIS. Two of them have been carried. 
them have been referendum propositions. 
a moment. 

In further reply to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma I want to speak of some things we actually voted on. 
When Congress passed the enabling act and admitted us as a 
State, it provided as one of the many limitations that we 
should retain our capital at Guthrie, Okla., until the year 1913. 
The people chafed under that as an unusual and unwarranted 
limitation. Under the initiative they put it to a vote, and it 
was voted out of our constitution by more than three-fourths of 
the 75 counties of the State by a majority of 32,014. They say 
you can not trust the people as you can trust the Congresses 
and legislatures. But it is not so. The indictment will not 
stand. It is but the old adage that “The king can do no wrong,” 
= oan theory has no place among Americans. To say that 

0 people will err more quickly than one of the people is 
and untrue. [Applause.] To so assault the 
of this Republic is but to utter vile slander 


and refuse to 
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against the people who but yest y d the mantle of 
power about you. Why i ; é » of to-day that 
you applauded but y 

Again, we may cull y a mn f the 
Oklahoma constitution ) r 
stance a provision ( r of 1 is 
domestication. Twice the rai l 11 1) 
our State who agreed with LY 1 
rights petitioned for an election f 3 
and the elections have been held ¢ t 
stitution by majorities of 54,421 in t 
in the second election, 

It is quite true that the judgment of the people may, by those 
who do not agree with the results, be attacked, but the vw ‘ 


the majority honestly expressed at the ballot box can never | 
successfully attacked. [LApplause.] 

Again, I may call your attention to a question perhay 
sentimental than all the rest—that of woman’s suffrage. 
good women of our State said: 

We are entitled to know the 
reference to equal suffrage. 

They exercised their rights under the initiative law, and th 
vote was had on November 8, 1910, the day of the regular elec- 
tion, and the vote was 88,808 for equal suffrage and 128,928 
against it, rendering clear and emphatic the sentiment of the 
State by a majority of 40,120 against woman’s suffrage. Who 
is there here that would deny those good women, who believe 








The 


true sentiment of this State 


they ought to have the right to vote, to put it to a test of 
sentiment under this beneficent law? Who is there that can 


not recognize at a moment’s glance what a jewel such a law 
is to settle and settle rightly and finally such questions full of 
sentiment and full of dissatisfaction until settled rightly? 

I could go on, at the hazard of being tedious, and deal with 
all of the 14 questions initiated and referred in our State since 


statehood, but these show quite well the working and the 
desirability of the law. 
THE REFERENDUM. 
This is but the reverse of the same principle. This law 
merely permits the people of the State to sweep from the 


statute books laws that have crept tn through inadvertence or 
corruption; laws that are offensive to the majority of its cili- 
zenship. In the Arizona constitution 5 per cent of the voters 
at the last election may petition for the repeal of any law par- 
ticularly offensive to them and then the election ensues, and if 
a majority of the citizens qualified to vote and voting do not 
want the law to remain on the books, they simply vote it off. 
Nothing more and nothing less. We can all 


ity 
aut 


think of vicious 
acts of city councils, boards of county commissioners, and even 
legislatures that were personally obnoxious to practically all 
of the people and should be repealed, though too often imposs 


to eradicate 


ble under the delegated governmen 
or rid themselves of it. 


t st 
It has been said that the instances are 


naling alnr 
anaing aione 


rare when such a case would occur, but the principle of the 
referendum is as sound even if such a case did not occur once 
in an age. It would stand a solemn sentry ever patiently 
guarding the people’s rights, inexpensive and unpretentious 
| when not in use, ever courageou id willing to act when e 
| eroachments and usurpation appear. .[Applause.] Sometimes 
| laws that appear honest and sou! on their f ire in fact 
faulty and unsound, still many are the times th ire h 
| questions that even a vote thereon wi l involve the po 
| fortitude of the members thereof, and no action can be se l 
| or accomplished through the oid way. This statement I r 
is not entrancing and ennobling to r to, but is a Mitien 
| that exists and the truth of the ment is « lied i 
legislatures and Congress alm every day. 

course be answered by those who say, Send better 1 { 
legislatures and Congress. Still that is not a re as 
people have for more than a hundred years sent the bes 

they could find, still the condition is present Phat adi 

is and would be as good with this system as vy yut 
does not answer the virtue of the principle or the nece 
correction of a condition that most of us know actually 
reality does exist. It is an evidence of intelligence and f 

to ever repose in the people full power to protect t 

against usurpation and oppression which may Dn 

pear. The system is inexpensive and simple when not u 

not too powerful or unwieldy when used. 

ENEMIES OF PE PLE’S RULE CHARGE EXTRAVAGANCE 1 ri i 
This indictment of extravagance does not stand | search- 

light of experience in my State, for the electi are usually 
held in conjunction with the general elections, and the cost of 
holding them is but slight. This, of course, is not true of 


urgent matters that must be voted on at intervals between elec- 
tions, but if the grave conditions are present it is not too much 
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to bear the expense of an election to correet it speedily. The 
disaster and evil effects that follow in the wake of a vicious 
law are more burdensome to a community than the expense of 
its removal by special election. Evil laws usually press down 
upon but few, while the expense of their removal will be borne 
by all of the citizenship. Hence the removal is both equitable 
and wholesome, while its retention is both blighting and un- 
wholesome. 

The average cost of special elections in our State is but 
$3,592, and we have had but 2 special elections out of 14 items 
voted upon, hence the cost to the taxpayers of our State in the 
full four years we have been operating under it will be less than 
$10,000, and would aggregate but $50.288 if every one of the 
14 items voted on should have been dealt with at special elec- 
tions. It is, I believe, not wide of the mark to say that when 
great and grave problems spring up in a State or community 
and greatly agitate the minds of a great Commonwealth, the 
expense of settling them under the initiative and referendum is 
the cheapest, the quickest, and the best way. It is again, in 
the light of our experience in Oklahoma, safe and just to say 
that the people’s judgment is usually honest, safe, and calm. 
The charge that the people are a mob and a rabble is but a 
vile slander at the hands of those who agree to represent 
them. Such representatives, it seems to me, fall short of the 
common loyalty and decency that an agent usually accords his 
principal. Such representatives are misrepresenting more peo- 
ple than they represent. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFERBNDUM UNQUESTIONED. 


No one, I think, has attacked this wholesome system of gov- 
ernment on the ground of its unconstitutionality. Such charges 
would not be sustained if made. Courts have upheld laws so 
enacted every time they were brought in question, so far as my 
investigations have gone, the theory being that what a people 
could do by representatives they themselves could do without 
transgressing either the spirit or the letter of the Constitution. 
This being true, it resolves itself into a question of, Should the 
people have reinstated to them the power that through inad- 
vertence and usurpation has crept away from them? Further, 
perhaps, to be more blunt, do the people know enough to be 
trusted with their own affairs when their agents fail to prop- 
erly care for them? ‘To me there is but one answer to each of 
the questions, and that is that they have absolute right in the 
first place and plenty of ability in the second place. 

I was grieved to hear my friends on this floor exploit the 
theory of the people’s lack of intelligence to pass intelligently 
on matters that concern them. I was grieved to hear them 
called “the rabble,” “the mob,” and use epithets even more 
severe than the ones just mentioned. I was again surprised 
to hear it said that the advocates of initiative and referen- 
dum were but the theories of the demagogue. In so saying 
they assault numerous States of this Union in their entirety. 
They assault some of the ablest thinkers in the land to-day. 
They assault Woodrow Wilson, a prominent candidate for 


President now. They assault Bryan, the purest and brainiest | 
citizen in the land to-day. They assault a school of thought | 


unworthy of such epithets. 


NOT FAVORABLE TO THE ABOLISHMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, | 
BUT DESIRE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH | 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


To those without actual experience in the operation of the 
initiative and referendum and who have not had the time to 
go carefully into the working of this improved plan of govern- 
ment, I feel it my duty, at the hazard of having my position 
misunderstood, to tell you that I am in no manner favorable to 
the abolition of representative government, for it is my belief 
that it is the form of government that will ever be most used. 
It is, however, no less my emphatic position that the ever- 
vigilant safeguard of the initiative and referendum ought to be 
ever present so that always and forever the majority of the 
plain, tax-paying citizens may have full power to do those 
righteous things which the representative government fails to 
afford them, and likewise to rid themselves of the obnoxious 
and offensive legislation that creeps in through inadvertence 
or caprice. It is a wholesome provision that will inspire trust, 
responsibility, and patriotism within us. It will rid us and 
free us from the dangers of anarchy, revolution, and disinte- 
gration. It will be a solution of the perplexing questions by 
a majority vote which will ever well defend itself. 

It may be suggested that it is a case of vested power never 
used; but if that were true, it does not serve as an indictment 
to its usefulness or faithful service. It is a safety valve that 
will ever be a solace of protection to the private citizen and 
ean not but stimulate and prompt the delegate of delegated 
government to act more wisely, more honestly, more justly, and 
render better service to his employer, who is none other than 
the private citizenship of the land. 
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UNIVERSAL DESIRE TO TAKE MORE PART IN THE GOVERNMENT NOT ALONE 
WITH ARIZONA. 

The opponents of popular government need not be deluded 
with the thought that this desire for improved methods of legis- 
lating comes alone from fair young Arizona and Oklahoma, for 
such is not the case. We find this patriotic ambition well dis- 
seminated among the people in the village, in the township, in 
the county, in the State, and in the Nation. The answer that 
it is violent and inoperative and revolutionary in character will 
not suffice to answer this universal desire to supplant that which 
is good by that which is its superior. I tell you, sir, whatever 
action you may take regarding Arizona, the eliminations from 
her wholesome constitution will not down with the coming 
morrow. This improved method of legislation is an issue in 
this country, and it is here to stay. 

NOT AMONG THOSE WHO THINK GOVERNMENT AND MEN ARE GROWING 
. WORSE AND MORE CORRUPT. 

Some well-meaning persons have assigned as a reason for this 
great clamor for popular government in connection with dele- 
gated or representative government as provided by the initiative, 
referendum, and recall that the Government and men are grow- 
ing more corrupt daily. I do not share any part of this opinion 
with any one of them. I am one of those who think the world 
has not yet seen its fairest and best day. I would prefer to 
share the belief of those who think to-day is better than yester- 
day and to-morrow will be better than to-day. Neither am I to 
be found among those who believe we had better men yesterday 
than we have to-day, for I do not believe that genius, patriot- 
ism, and greatness ever in the past ran more rampant than now. 
I think the world never was more full of patriotism and patri- 
otic, courageous men. I think the increase for good, for honor, 
for courage, for genius, and intelligence will be more rapid as 
the fleeting years speed by. [Applause.] 

The correct reason to assign for this activity and patriotic de- 
sire to improve our form of government is but the wholesome 
desire of our people to supplant that which is already good gov- 
ernment with that which is thrice its superior. This is but the 
pathway of progress that will lead to perfection as a common 
goal. The representative government now enjoyed, walking 
hand in hand with the initiative and referendum as a safety 
valve to insure fair treatment at the hands of representative 
government, is the problem well solved. Fair Arizona has her 
face turned toward the light, and we should not befog or bedim 
her vision, which, so far as her State is concerned, may be 
clearer than ourown. [Applause.] I would, if called on to do so, 
offer as an additional reason the fact that our Republic has 
grown from a handful of half-starved settlers in the beginning 
to a world power, and with it greed and avarice have made un- 
usual strides. With great aggregations of wealth in the hands 
of the few, it is dangerous to leave the reins of government 
solely, without check, in the hands of the few. 

If it were still true that wealth was but fairly well dis- 
tributed among our people, the grave necessity for a more 
thorough distribution of power among the people might not 
be present, but with the wealth of the country rapidly reaching 
the hands of the few, in dealing with the power of government 
it should ever be more thoroughly distributed, rather than cen- 
tralized. Naught but the keenest vision and foresight will ever 
be adequate to even fairly well safeguard the rights of the 
modest and unassuming against the ever-present greed of the few. 

I tell you, sir, the wealth and prosperity of a nation should 
not be judged by the fortunes of the few. I would much pre- 
fer to belong to that school of thought who believe that the 
true test to determine the prosperity and happiness of a coun- 
try is to observe how nearly absent hunger and want actually 
are among the industrious, law-abiding citizens thereof. The 
riches of the modern Dives is no certificate that will palliate 
the gnawing stomach of the hungry modern Lazarus. I 
would prefer to cluster around that group of citizens who be- 
lieve that the most solid foundation stone of the Republic con- 
sists of our ability to ever keep the powers and responsibilities 
of government as well distributed among our people as is 
possible to do. 

It has been suggested here by the most thoughtful minds of 
this House that the initiative and referendum is and would be 
too cumbersome of operation and unwieldy to be of service. While 
I long hesitate to differ with men of that thought, still I can 
not but conclude that, while at first blush it may appear cum- 
bersome of operation, it will be wholesome in, effect. I suggest 
the charge of “ cumbersome” strikes alone at the method of car- 
rying on government, while concentration strikes at the very 
fabric of government itself. The kingdom is less unwieldy 
than the republic, but who is there who advocates a kingdom? 
Who is there here that would exchange the beneficent results 
of a republic for that of any kingdom or king? We, as Ameri- 
cans, may differ in politics and policies. We may and do 
have parties and factions within our parties, but we have no 
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such differences as these. Every thought of concentration is a | COURTS’ TENDENCY TO LEGISLATN THINGS INTO THE LAW NOT THER® IN 


step in the wrong direction. Every step toward distribution of 
powers is both American and ennobling. 

History is replete with the downfall of great and glorious 
countries, due to overcentralization of powers, and never, I 
think, due to overdistribution of them. 

Equal distribution of powers affords us a Nation made up of 
citizens with equal responsibilities and patriotism, and so 
long as we are equal in patriotism naught but victory can 
come to ‘us when attacked from without. Cumbersomeness is 
and may well be referred to as an impediment, but it is not 
a deep-seated one that will amount to our undoing. It is not 
impossible of accomplishment, but easy of understanding in- 
stead. It leaves a contented people in its wake. Its burdens 
are light and equally divided. 

If citizens are competent to vote on men to be their delegates 
to administer their governments, why not afford them the 
right to vote on the measure itself when it is objectionable to 
them? Experience teaches us they will not use the power 
except when grave abuses occur. The idle, incompetent agita- 
tor is as repulsive to the people as to the politician. The law 
can be nothing but the product of an agent of their own crea- 
tion: nothing more, nothing less. Such an indictment that the 
people are not competent is surely demurrable in any forum 
of reason and logic. To conclude otherwise is but to conclude 
that all the people will err more readily than one of the same 
people. I can not be converted to such a belief. The placing 
of responsibility upon men is to make strong men stronger and 
weak men strong. The withholding of power and responsibility 
can be but the process of withering away of the talents of the 
citizen by the process of rust, disuse, and disintegration. 

I think we could procure, even from our opponents of popular 
government, an agreed statement of fact to the effect that to 
allow the average citizen the right to exercise the right of 
franchise under the present form of government is but to make 
him a stronger and better citizen. Then where is the logic 
subject to attack which asserts that to let him have the right 
to vote on measures likewise makes him stronger? Strong men 
make strong countries and weak men weak ones. Surely there 
can be no exception to this self-evident rule. 

The indictment filed against this plan, that people can not 
understand the laws, is not well taken, for some one has been 
cruel enough to utter the most truthful thought; that laws 
are sometimes more easily understood than the reason for their 
representatives’ failure to enact them. To constantly attack the 
ability to do is but to revert to the adage that “ The king can 
do no wrong,” and that the people are but a “ babbling rabble.” 


NOT ONE WHO THINKS INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM WILL CURB ALL 
ILLS OR ALONE BRING THE MILLENNIUM. 


I do not belong to that hopeful and indulgent class of citizens 
who think this improved and popular government will free us 
of all the ills that befall governments and men, for after all 
we must, for our success and progress, largely depend upon the 
character, the inteiligence, and patriotism of our plain citi- 
zens. Still this trueism, glaringly true and self-evident as it is, 
does not offer any reason why we should not ever be ready to 
supplant the already good government by a better government. 
To do otherwise is but to close the door to progress and 
advancement. 

While I again repeat I do not think it will free us of all the 
pitfalls common to government and men, I do, with the thou- 
sands of patriotic men who crave it and desire it, enter into 
full fellowship with them in their every effort to acquire if. 

Loyal, patriotic citizenship being the substantive part of our 
curriculum of Government, coupled with honest men to act in a 
representative capacity, with the ever-wholesome safeguard of 
the initiative to cure the crimes of omission and the referendum 
to cure the crimes of commission, this, as I believe, is the solu- 
tion of most_of the perplexing problems that do and will con- 
front us as a Republic as the years speed by. 

To those of us who really believe the rights of humanity are 
superior to the rights of greed this Arizona constitution is 
beautiful to look upon and sound at the core. As we read it we 
can not but conclude that it was made by men of the people 
who are in full accord with the people’s rights and liberties. 

To men who would make and who have made such a consti- 
tution no eulogy to or of them is fulsome or overdrawn. 
Naught but the kindest words should ever be employed of or 
ps them while they are here, and the tenderest memo- 
oe - Bg should abide with those of us that remain. Let 

= = all to them that we hope it will be. Let not 
oe an . sappointment overtake them here or there. Their 
os : ve after them, and live to bless and recommend 
em to their descendants generations after the poor words 


now employed in their eul 
ae eulogy shall have died away. [Ap- 


FACT, 

I guess there is but few of us who do not long hesitate to 
criticize the decisions of our courts, I am sure this is and has 
at all times been the case with me, but as we have before our 
very eyes so flagrant a case of legislating things into the law 
by judicial interpretation in the Standard Oil ease just de- 
cided I think it should not go unnoticed. As an additional ex- 


cuse for the feeling of criticism within me, I might suggest 
the severe criticism of Justice Harlan, a long and trusted 
member of the court. The length of his dissenting opinion 
prevents my presentation of it in full, but I quote a portion of 


it, which is to me the most severe indictment of the judiciary 
I have ever observed from such a high source. 

I here quote from Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion: 

In the now not very short life that I have passed in this Capitol and 
the public service of the country the most alarming tendency of th 
day, in my judgment, so far as the safety and integrity of the inst 
tions are concerned, is the tendency to judicial legislation, so that, w i 
men having vast interests are concerned, and they can not get the Ia 
making power of the country which controis it to pass the legisiat 
they desire, the next thing they do is to raise the question in some « 
to get the court to so construe the constitution of the statutes to n i 
what they want it to mean. That has not been our practice. 

I further quote: 

The court, in the opinion in this case, says that this act of Congr 
means and embraces only unreasonable restraint of trade—in flat <« 
tradiction to what this court has said 15 years ago that Congress did 
not intend. 


I quote further from the Harlan decision: 


Practically the decision—I do not mean the judgment—but parts of 
the opinions are to the effect practically that the courts may, by mere 
judicial construction, amend the Constitution of the United States 
act of Congress. That, it strikes me, is mischieyous, and that is the 
part of the opinion I especially object to. 


or an 


If Justice Harlan is willing to say so much in so few words 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, why need we stand 
in such holy awe of allowing Arizona the right of recall of their 


judges of the Arizona courts, who must of necessity be of less 
ripe experience and more subject to error and caprice? 
The action of our highest court in doffing the réle of a ju- 


diciary and assuming, without constitutional authority, the rdle 
of legislators, I think can result in naught but a stinging dis 
appointment to the well-meaning citizens of this country. 

A few such decisions can but' amount to the abolition of the 
functions of the legislative branch of our Government alt: 
gether. In this case the court has given the Standard Oil Co. 
the very thing that Congress has withheld from them for 15 
years. This decision is not alone vicious and nauseating to 
those who complain of their encroachment of power in legis 
lating into the laws things that are not there, but it even 
repeals that thing which Congress positively has given. 

Their decision draws the line between good trusts and bad 
trusts, a distinction never intended by Congress and surely 
never desired by the people. It can, I think, amount ‘to nothing 
short of a wholesale disregard of the true function of a judi 





ciary, from which the people must suffer much It brings but 
rejoicing to the Standard Oil Co., which is the chief recipient 
of this unwarranted decision. The joy afforded them from any 
source should be unmolested so long as their joy emanates from 
a true construction of the law, but when it comes from 


strained construction, detrimental to the people and beneficial 
to the trusts, criticism can not be but just and wholesome I 
think it is not wide of the mark to prophesy that as sa 
the people understand what this decision really is it will 
erease their confidence and affection for Justice Harlan 
cause them to marvel at the fact that none of the other m 

of the court joined him in his logic. I think those w) 
moments of frenzied belief that the court could do no \ 
must feel at least disarmed and fettered in their further effo: 
to propagate such belief. 

I can not but believe that this majority decision of t! 
United States Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case is yr 
haps the most eloquent support that the truly American and 
democratic doctrine of recall has ever had uttered in its de 
fense. 

Section 1 of article 8 of the Arizona constitution provides: 

RECALL OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 
Section 1. Every public officer in the State of Arizona, hold! 


} 


elective office, either by election or appointment, is subject 
from such office by the qualified electors of the electora! d 
which candidates are elected to such office. Such electoral district 
include the whole State. Such number of said electors as = 

25 per cent of the number of votes cast at the last preceding 


election for all of the candidates for the office held by such off 


by petition, which shall be known as a recall! petition, d 1d | 

I can not conclude that our President will especially endear 
himself to the good people of Arizona in opposing them in their 
desire to incorporate the recall of officers in their new State 
constitution, for it is my belief that he has first transgressed 
the spirit and letter of the Federal Constitution w hen he med- 
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dles with the provisions of their State constitution so long as 
it is republican in form; and, second, he is denying them a 
wholesome law they may, and in all probability will, need 
while their State is new and conditions unsettled. 

I tell you, sir, when a Territory is changing from a Terri- 
torial form to that of a State government, it too often happens 
that men are elected to office who are unknown and untried. 
Sometimes men so selected are honest, courageous, and square, 
but sometimes they are unworthy and unfair, In the fears 
that some of the latter class might unawares creep in, I am 
personally perfectly willing to give full sanction to Arizona in 
their incorporation of the recall of officers in their constitu- 
tion. I am not personally so familiar with the practical work- 
ings of the recall, but to me it is in no manner offensive. It 
can not but be right in theory, and I am constrained to believe 
it is and will be right in fact. If we select a citizen to serve 
us in any representative capacity, and he serves us well, of 
course no majority will ever recall him, nor do I believe any 
small faction will even vainly seek his recall. I would prefer 
to believe that they will sustain him, uphold him, and confirm 
him instead. If we select a citizen who we think will serve 
us well, and he does not, where is the logic that can object to 
his removal by the people that intrusted him with power? He 
but yesterday derived his commission from them. What other 
tribunal would be so competent to possess the power of his 
removal? 

Opponents of the recall cry aloud that it would wound the 
feelings of the officer recalled. We think this not a defense 
sufficient to the provisions and workings of the recall, for 
while it is quite true that to remove an unworthy officer is the 
wounding of the pride of but one citizen, it is also true that his 
obnoxious retention would wound the pride of the entire citi- 
zenship that placed the mantle of power about him. 

It is charged that his political opponents would oust him 
unjustly from power. This we think untenable, for they were 
absent in power to defeat him at the beginning. They would be 
without power to oust him now. Hence, if ousted at all, it 
would be by reason of his unworthiness. Nothing other than 
this could have wrought the change. 

I think it would not be stating the rule too broadly to say 
that the friends that intrusted him with power at the beginning 
would still be the friends that would retain him, confirm him, 
and glorify him. Unwarranted uses of the recall would but 
make the official stronger with his friends and weaken the de- 
termination of his adversaries. Warranted efforts to recall 
would in each case bring wholesome results as well. 

I tell you, sir, the plain people will play few political pranks 
and remove few men unwarranted and without just cause. The 
politicians are usually the political prank players, if any there 
be, and not the rank and file of our citizenship. Our citizens 
are usually satisfied when they receive fair treatment at the 
hands of their officials. : 

As said before, I am not personally acquainted with the ac- 
tual workings of the recall; I can not but firmly believe it will 
be the one superior agency that will pull up and eradicate the 
weeds of corruption and neglect now luxuriantly growing in 
by far too many of the fence corners of the legislatures and 
Congresses. I can not but sacredly believe that it will have 
none other than a wholesome effect upon every office and officer 
of a public character coming under its beneficent operation. I 
ean not but think it will be an inexpensive and satisfactory 
way of cleansing any abuses of custom or corruption that may 
spring up in a Republic that is growing like the weed in fallow 
soil. I can not but think under all conditions it will exact of 
our every officer the best service there is within him, and surely 
we are entitled to the best. 

I may be in error and alone in the belief, but I think I can 
see many wholesome effects the recall would have in this new 
State, and can think of but few, if any, disastrous or blighting 
effects that it would work on men or property. 

If I mistake not, the dawn is breaking. A fairer day is at 
hand when representative government will be purer and better 
and will ever walk hand in hand with the initiative and refer- 
endum, ever submitting to the will of the majority, who may 
and will in the last analysis judge all things correctly and well. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Otto Praeger, a representative of the 
Dallas News, has written for his paper a series of articles 
dealing ably and well with the initiative and referendum. 

He has gone into this very interesting subject at great length. 
I am very anxious to afford the readers of the ConcressIoNAL 
RecorD an opportunity to read his very interesting series of 
articles, hence I am printing them in connection with my 
remarks on the same subject. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL——HISTORY OF WORKINGS OF POPU- 
LAR CHECKS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT — LEGISLATION By 
PEOPLE—CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES PROVIDES FOR INITIATIVg 
AND REFERENDUM IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


WASHINGTON, March 23. 


Every republican form of government is safeguarded by one or two or 
three of the popular checks on representative government known as the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 

Of these three checks, the referendum is most general in use; the 
initiative is more general than is popularly supposed ; while the recall, 
which in recent years has made forwa strides in this country in 
municipal affairs, is perhege the oldest check employed by the American 
people. It was specifically reserved to the Colonies in Article V of the 
Articles of Confederation under which our earliest Congresses met and 
conducted the affairs of the United States until the formation of the 
Constitution, and its most notable use was in 1776, when Pennsylvania 
recalled her delegates to the Continental Congress because they refused 
to sign the Declaration of Independence, and sent in their stead others 
who would. 

RELATION TO PURE DEMOCRACY. 


A brief consideration of the subject of government will readily sug- 

= how the initiative, referendum, and recall came into existence ; 
ow the initiative, or power of the people at large to initiate legisla- 
tion, is the very essence of pure democracy; the referendum, or com- 
ulsory reference of acts of legislation by representatives to the people 

or approval or rejection, is a check on representative government; and 
how the recall, or the power to remove an official from office at the will 
of the — is a check on any form of government. 

A republic may be either pure democracy or purely representative in 
form, though in practice no representative system ever gets so far away 
from the people who created it but that in course of time some of the 
— of pure democracy do not grow up within it as checks against 
abuse. 


OFFICERS AS PEOPLE’S AGENTS. 


Pure democracy is that form of government in which all legislation 
is initiated and enacted by the people at large, instead of by a body of 
representatives, or legislators, its officers being merely the agents, re- 
callable at will, to administer the laws ordained by the plebiscites. 
Such a government, it is contended, is possible, for physical reasons, 
only in small areas, and successful only when the individual sovereigns 
are trained in civic duties and have unity of aspirations. For this 
reason it succeeded temporarily and auspiciously in ancient Greece, and 
is to-day in successful operation in most of the cantons of Switzerland. 
Theoretically it does not tend to the greater national efficiency that 
is to be expected of those forms of government where a few specialize 
in the work of ruling, but it does tend to the political development of 
the whole people, and is regarded as being a truer reflection of the aver- 
age intelligence and a truer response to the will and the aspirations of 
the whole community or nation, so that what is lost in the higher po- 
litical development of the few is compensated by the civic development 
of the entire people. 


EVERYDAY OPERATIONS. 


Pure democracy is found in everyday life in such small organizations as 
clubs, societies, commercial bodies, and public meetings, and its limi- 
tations are those of time and space necessary to enable every man to 

articipate in every occasion as the act of government. ‘These 
imitations, naturally, confine it for successful operation to small 
bodies and to small areas. Its essence is that every individual sovereign 
or participant has his hand on the rudder of government at every stage 
of action, from the initiation and enactment of legislation to the de- 
tails of proper administration in accordance with the expressed will of 
the ruling whole. 

The pure democracy belong to the initiative and recall. The referen- 
dum logically finds no place in a system of government in which the 
acts of government originate with the people and which, obviously, 
need not be referred by the people back to themselves for approval or 
rejection. It has come into vogue with that other form or republican- 
ism, representative government, not as an essential constituent, but as 
a check. 

ANALOGOUS TO ABSOLUTISM. 


All forms of government except pure democracy assume two classes— 
the rulers and the ruled. In an absolute monarchy the rulers sway 
according to their personal will, unhampered by limitations. In a 
constitutional monarchy they govern thus within the limitations of an 
organic law, these limitations being sometimes lightly considered, as in 
the German Empire urder Bismarck, or as effective and far-reaching 
as in England at the present time. 

Absolute monarchy is the absolutism of the few over the many. 
Its antithesis, and, paradoxical as it may seem, its analogy, is pure 
democracy, which is the absolutism of the many over the few. The 
analogy of the constitutional monarchy is pure representative govern- 
ment. Whereas onder a constitutional monarchy one or a few may 
rule under limitations for life and by accident of birth, in a pure rep- 
resentative government one or a_few may rule under limitations by 
reason of riodical elections. Pure representative government con- 
templates the complete surrender of the functions of government by 
the ple to the judgment of the periodically selected administrators 
and legislators. It would create a condition of contract between prin- 
cipal (the ple) and agent (the representatives), in which the agent 
operates with a free hand for the period of his pplerment, or elec- 
tion, so long as he acts within the law and without binding suggestions 
cr instructions (initiative) from his principal, without reference of any 
act to the principal for approval or rejection (referendum), and with- 
out being subject to removal (recall) so long as his acts do not consti- 
tute some stipulated cause for removal. Thus, pure representative gov- 
ernment, for which some contend even to this day, has no place in its 
philosophy for the initiative, referendum, or recall. 


EXAMPLE OF PRECEDENT. 


Under such a system the procedure in the creation of a nation or a 
State would be as follows: 

1. The election by the people of representatives to make a constitution, 
without further control over their actions by the people and without 

uiring the submission of their work to_ the people for approval or 
rejection. The constitutions of Delaware, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina were not submitted to the people for Ss and in the States 
of Delaware and South Carolina even amendments to the constitution 
need not be submitted for ratification by the voters, 
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2. The election of representatives, legislative and administrative, 
likewise absolutely independent of the control of the people throughout 
the period of their election, provided they remain within the pale of the 
law, which stipulates the sole causes on which they can be removed. 


THE PRESENT SAFEGUARDS. 


Individual integrity, the desire of the good opinion of their fellow 
men, and the desire of reelection or promotion to higher office are the 
influences depended upon in pure representative government to insure 
conscientious rformance of duties and fidelity to the pledges made to 
the public while seeking election to the offices which they are to admin- 
ister without control or interference from those who selected them to 
serve. 

But pure representative government does not exist. Everywhere and 
in every age it has been hedged in and modified by such checks as the 
initiative and the referendum, or both, and sometimes in addition by the 
recall. The Constitution of the United States itself did not become 
effective until three-fourths of the States ratified it either through con- 
ventions or State legislatures. Congress can not amend it. It can by a 
two-thirds vote of each Chamber in effect only recommend an amend- 
ment which must be ratified by three-fourths of the States, either 
through their legislatures or through specially elected conventions, to 
become effective. In addition to this referendum, the Constitution, in 
effect, provides another check, the initiative, by ordaining that the 
people, through the initiative of the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States may direct Congress to submit to the legislatures or conventions 
of the various States amendments to the Constitution. The legislatures 
of almost three-fourths of the States already have availed themselves of 
this initiative by requesting Congress to submit for their ratification an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the direct elections of 
Senators. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 


Some denounce the checks of popular government on representative 
government as undemocratic and out of harmony with our republican 
institutions when it is sought to make them applicable to the functions 
of Congress, States, and minor civil divisions in the passage of general 
laws; yet here, in the organic law of the land, are practically two of 


these checks, the initiative and the referendum, which the builders of | 


the Constitution thought necessary to embody in that great work. 


Again, it will be noted that legislators are not always opposed to | 
Thus the local-option | 


iving the people the initiative and referendum. 
aws of some States, notably Texas, provide that the county commission- 
ers may of their own motion submit to the voters of the county, or a 
division thereof, the question whether it shall be unlawful to sell liquor 
in that county or division, and, further, that if the commissioners do 
not so act of their own volition, the people may invoke the initiative 


and referendum through a certain percentage of the voters requesting | 


the commissioners to submit the question to a referendum vote. 


Universally in vogue in this country is the compulsory referendum | 


in the matter of certain forms of legislation, particularly in the crea- 
tion of bonded indebtedness, and perhaps every State in the Union 
prescribes the referendum on ordinances authorizing the borrowing of 
money for counties, cities, or minor subdivisions. 


NO RECALL PROVISION, 


About the only one of the popular government checks which the 
American Constitution does not invoke is the recall. That institution, 
as it appears in the Articles of Confederation, was designed to enable 
constituencies to keep a constant hand on their Representatives in 
Congress. It read as follows: 

“Art. V. For the more convenient management of the general inter- 
ests of the United States, Delegates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the legislature of each State shall direct, to meet in Con- 


gress on the first Monday in November in every year, with a power re- | 


served to each State to recall its Delegate, or any of them, at any time 


within the year, and to send others in their stead for the remainder of | 


the year.” 

Within the last 10 years the introduction of these checks on repre- 
sentative government has made considerable progress in some parts of 
this country, particularly in the always-progressive West and South- 
west, and the political bench mark to which the movement for more 


direct control over legislation and administration generally refers for 
the light of long and thorough experience, in that interesting Republic | 


of monarchial Europe, the Swiss federation. With the operations of 
the various institutions of direct legislation in Switzerland and else- 
where abroad, the second paper of this series will deal. 





INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL—-OPERATION OF SYSTEM IN SWITZER- 
LAND AND RESULTS THAT HAVE OBTAINED—IS BORN OF NECESSITY— 


ESTABLISHED TO STOP CONDITIONS SIMILAR TO THOSE IN THIS COUN- | 


TRY—RECALL NOT INVOKED. 
WASHINGTON, March $1. 
In 1850 only 5 out of the 25 Cantons and half Cantons of Switzerland 
had any form of cantonal referendum. 
In 1860 fully 34 i 


referendum vote, while 10 years later, in 1870, not less than 71 


cent of the population was 
lation. 
kon the referendum, except In minor fiscal matters and certain 
Freib aws and decrees, is operative in every Swiss Canton except 
reiburg, and in that Canton, in conformity with the federal constitu- 


urgent 
tion, amendments to the 3 - 
Ss see cantonal constitution must be submitted to a 


oan bam the initiative, 
nt of cantonal laws and general decrees, exists in every Can- 
a t Freiburg, and again in this Canton the initiative is in vogue 

pplying to the proposal of amendments to the cantonal constitution. 


REFERENDUM ON CONSTITUTION. 


per 
entitled to the referendum in cantonal legis- 


ver cent of the Swiss people had the right of a! 


sree to the enactment, repeal, or | 
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Switzerland for further investization. The council entered into cor- 
respondence with the various cantonal councils, but the latest literature 
on the subject does not disclose that either the Swiss Congress or the 
Swiss people, through the initiative, have been able to make up their 
minds to take the important step of creating the statutory initiative. 
RELATION TO “ LANDSGEMBEINDR.” 
Thus briefly is sketched the extension and development of direct legis- 





lation in Switzerland. This development has been steadily toward 
the incorporation in national affairs of the same degree of direct con- 
trol by the people of those affairs as they exercise in cantonal mat- 
ters. With the exception of Freiburg, which has an almost pure repre- 
sentative form of government, the Swiss Cuntons, in varvine deeres 8, 
approach pure democracy in the conduct of their political affairs In 
them the germ of direct legislation survived from the primitive methods 
of communal legislation, when the residents of the communes is 
the practice in some New England townships to this day, met in mass 
meeting at stated periods, proposed laws, and debated and enacted them 
by the count of upraised hands. This method was gradually extende! 


to the larger affairs of some of the cantons, and to-day the follo. 
two Cantons and four half Cantons, Uri, Obwalden, Nidwalden, G! 
Appenzell interior, and Appenzell exterior, are still legislating in | 
primitive democratic fashion. This is the “ landsgemeinde,” or land 
community system, and these meetings have been participated in 

high as 10,000 Swiss voters, who thus dispose of proposed constitutional 
amendments, passage of general laws, and the election of office: In 
most of the Cantons, however, legislatures have taken the place of 1 

“ landsgemeinde,” but as checks on these legislatures there has « 
into existence in every Canton, except Freiburg and the “land 
meinde ” Cantons, the initiative and referendum on all general law: 
the Canton. 


by 


SWISS LEGISLATIVE BODIES. 


The country in which these advances toward pure democracy ha‘ 
been made is a Republic, in many respects similar to, and again in 
some vital respects essentially different from, the form of government 
in the United States. Switzerland is composed of 22 Cantons, of 
which are partitioned into half Cantons. ‘These Cantons. in rn 
| development were first bound together by the constitution of 184% into 
a confederacy in a manner like our own colonies by the Articles of 
Confederation, and were finally welded into a firm national entity by 
the constitution of 1874, as were the United States by our own Consti- 
tution of 1790. 

The Swiss Federal Government has a legislative bedy called 
Federal Assembly, which is composed of two houses—a Senate, or 
Council of State, constituted of two members from each Canton, and a 
Lower House, constituted of one representative for each 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, who is elected for three years. The Swiss Senate has no such 
power over treaties or appointments as has the American Senate. It 
is, in fact, but a second legislative chamber, coequal with the Lower 
House, 


a 


mode 


the 


NO REAL PRESIDENT. - 
American 


There is also a President and a Cabinet, but not in the 
sense, for the Swiss, neither in their national affairs nor in thelr 
eantonal affairs, give to any single man the power that the Americans 
put in the hands of a President, a governor, or a mayor. The federal 
executive control in Switzerland is vested in a federal council of seven 
members, elected by the Federal Congress in joint session, with one of 
its members named as President of the Republic, but who in reality 
is only the presiding officer of the Federal Council. This executiy 
council serves for three years. Its presiding officer, the President of 
Switzerland, is elected for one year and can not be his own successor. 
His salary is $2,605 per year, which is about $300 a year more than 
the other members of the council receive. The councillors may not 
engage in private business or practice a profession while holding office. 
They have a “ consultative” voice in Congress, but no vote. The gen- 
eral decrees of the council, as well as the laws of the Federal Congress, 
with certain exceptions, are always subject to a referendum on the 
application of 30,000 voters. 

THB JUDICIARY SYSTEM. 

Such, in brief, are the legislative and executive branches of the Swiss 
Republic. ‘The judiciary is no less interesting. A Canton usually has 
four sets of courts. One is an arbitration tribunal having jurisdiction 
| principally in the matter of disputes between empioyers and employees. 





Oo 


| Then there is what we would call the justice of the peace court, in 

which the justice first sits as an arbitrator in an effort to bring the 
| contestants together so as to avoid litigation. If he fails, then he sits 
| as a magistrate and decides the case as such. Next, there is a higher 


| court which has jurisdiction over a district, or division, of the Canton; 
and above that is what we would call a State supreme court, which has 
final jurisdiction in a Canton. All judges are elected for varying terms 





| ranging from one to eight years. In addition to the cantona ints 

| there is a federal court, which settles disputes between the Cantons 

| themselves and between the Cantons and inaividuais. This court, how- 
ever, can not pass on the constitutionality of any federal act or nullify 
any federal law. ‘This can be done by congress alone, subject always to 
the referendum. 

The inability of their highest court to reconcile conflicts bet n 

| federal laws and the constitution does not appear to perturb th« 

greatly. In fact, it is not clear where there is any need for a « 

| tion at all when that instrument may be changed at will by a 

| majority vote of the peopie in a majority of the Cantons, on the initia 
tive of either the Federal Congress or 50.000 voters, while a law may be 


changed only on the initiative of congress and with the consent 
majority of the people, if a referendum is demanded If congress is op 


n0sed to the change, it is easier to change the constitution than th 
aw, because the Swiss permit the people to initiate a constitutiona 


| 
| amendment, but not a statutory amendment. : 
| This anomaly in government has resulted in the strange incorpora 






In 1874 Switzerland . in tke constitution, instead of in the law, of the ordinance against 
which provides the Semen Tienda ae naan | slaughtering animals by bleeding without first stunning them. [nue i 
ment to the federal constitution and the optionel referendum ‘on appli- part to racial animosity and in part to a crusade by humane socie 
cation of 30.000 voters on general laws, but stipulates that every Can- | 98inst the slauchtering methods of the “kosher butchers, the & 
ton must submit its proposed constitutional changes to a referendum. sought in vain to get a federal law against this method of slaughtering, 

In 1891 the Federal Congress took another important step by sub- | but having no statutory initiative, they fell back on all they had 
eke the people a constitutional amendment qutaading te them | Tight to initiate constitutional amendments and by a majority of 
the rig t of oe amendments to the constitution on the initiative | 4,000 wrote into the constitution the provision that they had ne means 
<a voters, which amendment was adopted by the people. ‘The | °f Writing in the statutes. 
cael ne application of the initiative to the enactment, repeal, or PEOPLE LIKE NEW SYSTEM. 
ton of Zurich in 1 paederal laws, was formally broached by the Can- This brings us to the questions: How do the Swi feel about the 

904, was debated at length in Congress, but was initiative and referendum? How generally and how intelligently do 


finally referred to 


the federal council, which is the executive body of 


they participate in these legislative votings? 
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Prof. Frank Parsons, in his study of the Swiss Government, makes 
this answer to one question : 

“I did not find one man who wanted to go back to the old plan of 
yt janeeen by the elected delegates without a chance of appeal 
0 the people.” 

As to the other question, the statistics and the records, studied in 
the light of the purpose of these instruments for direct legislation, 
bear interesting testimony which is variously interpreted by those who 
have delved into this fruitful subject. 

It is a matter of common criticism of the Swiss system of direct 
legislation that except in the Canton of Zurich, where failure to vote 
is punishable by a fine, only a rt of the people, usually about one- 
half, participate in the referendum. ‘That the attitude of the Swiss 
is to let those who believe that they understand the proposition to be 
voted upon decide its fate is indicated by the fact that in,Zurich, 
where voting is compulsory, there are always a large number of blank 
ballots cast on the pending proposals. It is also asserted that a large 
number of people out of an abundance of caution vote against the 
adoption of a law or an amendment which they do not understand or 
as to the effect of which they are not certain. 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTING CITIZENS. 


An instance of this state of things is found in the vote on the con- 
stitutional amendment to extend to the people the power of the initia- 
tive in proposing amendments to the constitution. Out of 641,692 regis- 
tered voters only 303,628 voted—183,029 for the initiative and 120,599 
against it. In Cantons where voting is compulsory from 94 to 97 per 
cent of the registered vote was cast, while in other Cantons only from 
10 to 19 per cent of the voters participated in the referendum. Com- 
menting on this situaton, Simon Deploige, the Belgian publicist, who 
is a sharp critic of direct legislation, says: “It is a little ridiculous 
to talk of legislation by the people where more than one-half of the 
citizens refuse to exercise their legislative rights.” 

Other publicists, however, point out that the Swiss have incorporated 
the initiative and referendum in their political machinery not to have the 

ple do all of the legislating, but to hold over the legislators a club 
fo the shape of the initiative to ——e them to direct legislation along 
the desires of the people at large and to exercise as a veto —- per- 
nicious legislation the referendum. That een all of the legisla- 
tion for Switzerland is still done by the Federal Congress or the can- 
tonal legislatures is shown by the fact that in the first 20 — of the 
existence of the present constitution the referendum was manded in 
regard to but one-sixth of the laws passed by the Federal Congress, 
leaving five-sixths of the legislation of that body to become laws un- 
challenged. Only one-tenth of the laws passed by the Swiss Federal 
Assembly were rejected on referendum. n that time the Federal As- 
sembly proposed seven constitutional amendments, of which the people 
rejected six and accepted one. In the first six years after the initiative 
on constitutional amendments became effective, which was in 1892, the 
people proposed six such amendments to the constitution, of which one 
was accepted and five rejected on referendum. When a constitutional 
amendment proposed by the initiative of the people is voted upon, it 
must obtain not only a majority of all votes cast, but a majority in a 
majority of the Cantons in order to become effective. 


MANY MEASURES DEFEATED, 


The record of the initiative in the Cantons is just as illuminating. 
The most a cited example is the record of Zurich, between 1869 
and 1885, inclusive. In those 16 years there were proposed through the 
initiative 18 measures, of which only 4 obtained the sanction of the 
cantonal legislature, and of these 4 the people, on referendum, rejected 
2 and accepted 2. Im the fifth case the legislature offered a substitute 
for the initiative proposals, the substitute being adopted by the people. 
Of the 13 proposals which the legislature disapproved, the people, on 
referendum, adopted 3 and rejected 10. The laws adopted against 
the judgment of the legislature were: Establishment of a house of cor- 
rection for the reformation of tramps; the reestablishment of the death 
penalty, which was subsequently reabolished; the abolishing of compul- 
sory vaccination. The experience in Zurich is cited by opponents of 
the Swiss system as showing that the initiative and referendum are too 
easily made the vehicle by which the ng storms and spasms of 
public opinion can be enac into unjust or harmful laws. 

Enough has been shown in this brief survey of the two principal in- 
struments of direct legislation in the Swiss governmental machinery to 
indicate their defects as well as their merits. These defects appear to 
lie largely in the details of the working, as, for instance, in the small 
number of petitioners that can force the consideration by the electo- 
rate of legislation, the frequency of resulting elections, a the lack of 
those safeguards that would tend to give greater stability to the con- 
stitution than to change the new statutes. In some Cantons the an- 
noyance of frequent elections has been obviated by the institution of 
the ouupennney in place of the -ooo referendum, held at stated 
periods, sometimes once a year and sometimes twice a year, af which 
all general laws and decrees, except those of an rgeat character and 
those dealing with detailed fiscal matters, as the division of the budget 
allowances, are voted upon at one time. 

In this article no reference has been made to the institution called 
the recall. The student has to look hard and long in the literature on 
power government in Switzerland to find a discussion of the recall or 
ts application. The short terms for which Swiss Government officials 
hold office, the direct control over the acts, not only of the legislators, 
but of the executive council of the Federal Government as well as of 
the Cantons apgeere to have obviated the necessity for instrument of 
popular will which has been found necessary and successful in some 
communities of our own representative form of government. ‘The recall 
is a check on the personal equation of almost unrestricted representa- 
tive ees, whereas in Switzerland the powers of the persons 
elect: to office have been reduced to a minimum through the direct 
control of the people by means of the initiative and referendum over 


the acts of the representatives. 

“Prior to the referendum,” says John Roger Commons in his essay 
on_ the Swiss Government, “ Switzerland was going through an era of 
political villainy quite similar to that which the American people know 


s0 well. In fact, Swiss ——s from 1830 to 1860 the 1 
a o reads quite like a 


cha It was no abstract philosophy or demo- 
cratic instinct that ht the referendum. The people were driven 
to it as the only means of expelling corru wealth from 
Prall Tait aEGEly te a vedteundl eerperetion Ores 

y exaspera grant of su y toa road corporation. her 
Cantons follow Switzerland was from evils that now 
threaten other longer could lawmake 


people; they could no 


rs sell out the 
selves must ratify the ee ae 


NPacliver the goods.’ The 


A contrary view of the Swiss system, especially as to the possibility 
of its incorporation into our own political machinery, is that of Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, who says: 

“Conventions and caucuses with us take the place which the initia- 
tive is meant to fill in Switzerland. So different are the conditions in 
the two countries that the success of the referendum in one does not 
at all imply that it would work well in the other; while if the referen- 
dum has disappointed friends in Switzerland, where it harmonizes with 
other institutions, it is not likely to succeed in the United States. \ 
national referendum would nullify the Senate and hence be a at ’ 
change in the American system of government and probably a nations! 
misfortune.” 

The common fear is expressed that the initiative and referendum 
would usher in an era of radicalism, but such is not the conclusion 
reached by Abbott Lawrence Lowell, who points out that radicals in 
Switzerland oppose the extension of these institutions to general !eci 
lation, because the Swiss experience shows that instead of being a 
means of radical advance, it has proven a powerful influence for con- 
servatism. In discussing this phase of the subject in an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Lowell says: 

“ Several very marked tendencies are observerable in the treatment by 
the people (of Switzerland) of the various measures submitted to them 
The first of these is a tendency to reject radical laws, especially those 
that are in — way extreme, for in both the Federal and cantonal mat- 
ters the people have shown themselves more conservative than their 
representatives. It is clear that in Switzerland a measure can not pass 
unless it is so thoroughly ripe that there is a good deal of agreement of 
opinion about it, and it is equally clear that the -_ le are less willing 
than their representatives to try experiments in legislation.” 

Upon the <—prhem of the Swiss the advocates of direct legislation 
as checks on the system of representative government in this country 
have drawn for guidance and inspiration. ‘The progress that has been 
made in the United States in this direction, the adaptation of the 
Swiss system to our conditions, its elaboration and inclusion of the 
recall, will be the theme of the third article of this series. 





DIRECT LEGISLATION WITHIN TH®S STATES—INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
IN PRACTICAL OPERATION IN FIVE COMMONWEALTHS—ACTS AS MUNI- 
CIPAL CLUB—MOVEMENT FOR PURE DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF LAW- 
MAKING OR REJECTION PROCEEDS ON TWO LINES. 


WASHINGTON, April 7. 

In five States of the United States, having an aggregate population 
of 7,774,760, the initiative and referendum, applicable to constitutional 
amendments and general State laws, 4s in practical operation. In three 
States, having an aggregate population of 1,702,312, the initiative and 
referendum is in operation applicable only to State laws. In one State, 
Nevada, with a population of 81,875, the referendum, without the 

ower to initiate legislation, is in operation as regards State laws. 
n addition, there is a compulsary referendum on constitutional amend- 
eae in effect in every State of the Union, except Delaware and South 
‘arolina. 

Furthermore, 9,535,133 ople have the right of initiative and 
referendum in regard to making known public sentiment on vital public 
questions, which ascertained results, however, is not binding on the 
legislatures. This system prevails in Illinois and Texas. 


FURTHER PROGRESS THAN SWITZERLAND. 


Thus, it will be seen that direct legislation has progressed further 
in the United States than Switzerland to this extent: That, whereas 
in Switzerland 3,315,433 people have the right of initiative and refer- 
endum in regard to constitutional amendments, and only the referendum 
on general State laws, 7,774,760 people in five States of the United 
States have the right of initiative and referendum as to constitutional 
amendments and also the initiative and referendum in regard to State 
laws. The extent of direct legislation, binding om State legislatures 
in the United States, is told in the following tabular summary : 


TABULATED SUMMARY. 


Initiative and referendum applicable to constitutional amendments and 
State laws: 





Population. 

REREED Bide icctteccdnemnemamemimannmeimmmantiiizn 1, 574, 449 
BsS0GEt eee e ene s 3, 2935, 335 
UT IN niineinsnncnioiiteeneniniinecmestimuiaaiiitinsdmiiabeibentiinm 577, 056 
I nasa ct eemeneemenenimentoenstingenmay 1, 657, 155 
PCO aici s te eiireiap had oie nt ry Bes ens inttipetamnengnepibintitinteaneeting 672, 765 
TOADS 8 2 nn rete eee poeee se 7, 774, 760 


Initiative and referendum applicable to State laws and not 
to the constitution : 
PERE ctititiciritindns cece mattewsiewecbwenmadaaws 
I peeninstnencetnncintnenenienctasealennemsinctaitinnaieniaaiegtiatiieitatenintiss ats 
IE Ta ccerececties-iasttinhecsch es behead arintelenes saa tetas iaithditha leas lila 





Referendum on general State laws: 
I so tccetantrin eee ticehpnteenintneliieiapiidinlaiciainiinnauiataenigtn tities 81, 875 


Initiative and referendum to obtain public sentiment, not 
binding on legislature : 


Tish on ee ee ew wooo nes nee 5, 638, 591 


Initiative and referendum within party primaries, not bind- 
ing on legislature : 


PI ees enincicntetespitin cinenentnecieambulattititiah ales plieamiainin a teitgeniemticisen 3, 896, 542 


From this tabulation it will be seen that in the United States 
9,558,547 people may exercise, in a binding way and in varying degrees, 
the two principal checks of popular over representative government, 
namely, the initiative and referendum. 


GREATEST PROGRESS IN STATES. 


In Switzerland direct legislation began in the communes or munici- 
palities, and su aently extended to the Cantons, or States, while 
with us direct legislation oh a large scale has made its greatest proz- 
ress with the States, and is rapidly extended in general matters 
to the munipicalities. The result is while in Switzerland direct 
legislation is practically universal im the municipalities, in the United 
States it either is limited in application or, where it covers the whole 
subject of municipal legislation and administration, it is limited to 
a oe States and to a small part of the aggregate population of the 
country. i 
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Direct participation by the people of the United States in legislation 
is confined to States and their minor civil divisions. In nothing relat- 
ing to the Federal Government can a direct vote be had, except in the 
matter of electing Members of the House of Representatives of Congress. 
While there exists the principle of both the initiative and the referen- 
dum in the process of amending the Federal Constitution, it is available 
only to the State legislatures and not to the people directly. On the 
other band, everything in the way of State government, save the 
making of laws, is settled by a direct vote of the people, including, 
except in Delaware and South Carolina, compulsory referendum amend- 
ments to the State constitution. 


PLAN TAKING ROOT RAPIDLY. 


But rapidly there has been taking root in the States the plan of 
extending to the people the same right, at their option, of ratifying 
or rejecting general laws as they have of ratifying or rejecting State 
constitutional amendments, but where this movement has taken hold 
the people, except in Nevada, have obtained the right to initiate or 
propose laws as well as to ratify or reject them. 

The movement for the introduction of popular checks on representa- 
tive government in this country has proceeded on two distinct lines in 
State and municipal affairs. In State matters the greatest development 
has been in the application of the initiative and referendum as checks 
on the legislatures, with only a few instances of the recall applying to 
State administrative officers. In municipal affairs the greatest develop- 
ment has been in the introduction of the recall, with the initiative and 
referendum, or the referendum alone, in a secondary position. 
seems to arise from the fact that in State affairs the legislature exer- 
cises a function that is closer in with the immediate concern of the 
people than are the administrative acts of the State officials, whereas 
the larger police powers of the municipal administrations brings them 
in closer touch with the individual citizen. Hence the initiative and 
referendum ia State legislation gives the public control over that 
branch of State government that concerns them most directly, and with 
this power to direct and veto the acts of the legislators, the recall 
has not been considered of prime importance in State affairs. 
only Oregon has the recall, applicable to State officials, including the 
judiciary, but it has never invoked this agency. 
the use of the recall, a club is held over the aldermen and the adminis- 
trative officers of the cities, and therefore has been first seized upon as 
a controlling agency in municipalities. But in a legislative way the 
recall can have the effect only of a deterrent, and hence, for a more 
complete control over aldermanic statesmanship the development in 


In fact, | 


On the other hand, by | 


| 


| 


| ing, 
This | 


direct legislation in municipalities has been toward the introduction of | 


the initiative and referendum. 
GROWTH OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The growth of public sentiment for power to exercise the right of 
initiating or vetoing legislation by the people is due to a vital defect 
in our representative form of government which does not provide the 
means of making a representative, during his term of office, live up 
sincerely to the promises and representations on the strength of which 
he was elected to serve his constituents. In our form of government 
the voters surrender to the representatives all control over government 
for a period of two, four, or six years, and they can not exercise their 
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convictions as to governmental policy except through electing such men | 


to represent them as promise to enact those convictions into laws. 


Those promises usually are given in the form of party platform pledges | 


on which the candidate for office seeks the vote of the people. 
however, the control of the voter over governmental 
United States ends. There is no sure way to hold the representative to 
account if he violates the pledges in his platform. He can not be dis- 
turbed during the entire period of his election, no matter how grossly 
he breaks every pledge he gave in order to win enough votes to elect 
him to office. In this connection it is pointed out that, while it is true 
that the people need not reelect him at the expiration of his term, it is 
also true that, if he is a plausible excuse-maker or a good political- 
machine builder, or can inject into the campaign a lively diverting issue, 
he frequently slips back into office on the strength of his plausible per- 
sonality, or through the power of his machine, or by reason of his skill 
in directing the campaign so as to center fiercely around some diverting 
issue. But even if he is not reelected, there is no way to keep him from 
misrepresenting the people during his first term. 


There, 


Thus, to enable the people to go over the heads of politicians who | 


become no longer peupeeece to the public will, or who violate their 
platform pledges, the initiative and referendum has been devised. In 

like manner the recall is designed to enable the people to remove an 
officer whose acts do not square with his promises, or whose policies 
have grown out of harmony with those of the people whom he 
elected to represent. 


LITTLE TROUBLE WITH LEGISLATORS. 

The Swiss experience is that with the initiative and referendum in 
effective operation little trouble is experienced with the legislators. for 
they can no longer block reforms nor put through corrupt deals unless 
the people give their consent thereto in the event that such deals are 
challenged by a referendum. Therefore the recall bas its main use in 
its application to administrative officials who may be out of harmony 
with the policy and sentiments of the community, generally in fiscal 
law enforcement or public deveiopment matters. That is the reason 
given why the recall has been seized upon so eagerly by municipalities 
especially in ring-ruled communities. ? ‘ 

MODERN MOVEMENT IN 1898. 

The modern movement in behalf of the initiative and referendum as 
checks on State legislatures bore its first fruit in 1898, when South 
Dakota adopted it in reference to general laws by a vote of 23,000 to 
16,000. As to its results in South Dakota, former Gov. Charles N. 
Herriard, of that State, is quoted in Senate document No. 529, first 
session of the Sixtieth Congress, as testifying thus: 

Since the referendum has been a part of our constitution we have 
had no chartermongers nor railroad speculators, no wildcat schemes 
submitted to our legislatures. Formerly our time was occupied by 
speculative schemes of one kind or another, but since the referendum 
ae ene vent fo — rae people do not press their 

gisiature, hen "e avi 
recourse to the referenda? ce there is no necessity for having 

. i OREGON PLAN WORKED OUT. 

our years after South Dakota adopted this system Oregon came to 
the fore with what Many considered to be the most cunetally worked- 
out plan for initiative and referendum applicable to the State consti- 
tution and State laws that has yet been devised. It was adopted by 
a vote of eleven to one, the exact figures being 62,024 for and 5,668 


ua 


was 
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against the plan. The Oregon plan, in brief, provides that every initia- 
tive petition must contain the full text of the proposed measure, must 
be signed by not less than 8 per cent of the legal voters, and must be 
filed at least four months before the time of the election at which it 
to be voted on. A referendum petition must 
per cent of the voters and be 


is 


have the signatures of 5 


filed not more than 90 days after final 
adjournment of the legislative assembly. A majority vote makes any 
measure a law. This is the Oregon plan as embraced in the constitu 
tional amendment of 1902. In 1907 a law was enacted designed to 
perfect the system. It provides the following detail for the publica- 
tion and distribution of the proposed measures, with arguments for or 
against them, which provision is the striking characteristic of the 
Oregon plan: 
STRIKING OREGON CHARACTERISTIK 

Before any election at which any proposed low or : ndment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the people, the secretary of state is 
required to have printed in pamphlet form the text of each measure t 
be submitted, together with the title as it will appear on the 
ballot. Parties filing initiative petitions have the right to file an 
ments advocating such measures. In the case of the referendum 
person has the right to file arguments for or against the ref ! 
measures. The parties offering arguments for distribution must 
all expenses for paper and printing to supply one copy with every « 
of the measure to be printed by the State. The cost of printing, bind- 


and distributing the measures proposed, and of binding and a 
tributing the arguments are to be paid by the State as a part of 1 
State printing. Within a specified time before any election at wl \ 
measures are to be voted upon the secretary of state is required to 
transmit copies of each measure, together with the arguments sub- 
mitted, to the voters within the State 

At the general election on November 8, 1910, the people of Orevon 
voted on 32 initiative and referendum proposals, which, together with 
arguments pro and con, filled a 20S-page pamphlet, thoroughly 
The ballot with these amendments and the names of candidates, from 
Congressman to constables, made a poster almost the size of one a 
of the average daily newspaper. It took the voters from two and a 
half to six minutes to mark their ballots Commenting on the resuit 
of this particular election, Frederic C. Howé, in a recent magazine 
article, says: 






SUBJECTED TO SEVERE TEST. 


“Direct legislation was subjected to its severest test In 1910, when 
82 measures, covering the greatest variety of questions, were submitted 
to popular verdict. It was generally believed the people could not dis- 
criminate between so many measures, some of them in conflict and a 
considerable number involving expert knowledge and taxation, legal 
precedure, educational and industrial conditions, 






‘Of these measures 9 were approved and 23 defeated, many of the 




















latter by decisive majorities. Fifteen of the measures were put for 
ward by local interests for the division of counties, for normal schools, 
and asylums. These were generally defeated, as was the woman's 
suffrage amendment and the resolution for a constitutional conven- 
tion.” 

Among the constructive results of this election was the enactment of 
a law providing for a verdict in civil cases by three-fourths of 
instead of by the verdict of 12 men, and also the simplification « t 
judi procedure, by which the supreme urt is directed to 
judgment in a civil suit if, from all the testimony presented, It is 
dent to the superior court that the verdict in the trial court is a 
just one. 

CRITICS POINT OUT WEAKNESS. 

While in the opinion of its ad\ ites the initiative and referendum 
suffers nothing by reason of the multiplicity of measures submitied to 
the people, this very fact, as is evidenced by the Oregon electi ; 

rded by its critics, who are not necessarily its opponents, a n 

nt of weakness in the system ’rof. Lowell, Im an article in the 

tie Monthly, points to a number of contradictory and illo I 
measures submitted at various times to the: people of Oregon tl i 
the initiative. some of which have been adopted and some reje 
and to him it seems that the initiative will eventually result in a 
hodgepodge of law, full of reconcilal!l contradictions In some of 
the Swiss Cantons this criticism has been met by provisions requiring 
the legislatures to submit to the people their judgment in the wi: 
of a f rable or unfavorable report on, or a ite bill of its own 
for, e initiative proposal. The pe t ! polls ept or 
reject the advice of their representativ 

PLAN SERV! AS MODEL 

The Oregon plan has served as the model, in whole ¢ in part. for 
other States In rapid succession the 5 m s id to North D , 
Missouri, and Oklahoma, the latest Stat to adopt he initiat i 
referendum being Arkansas. The Cal ia J istature has r y 
passed an amendment to the constituti viding for the ini 
and referendum and recall, which ts yet to be ted upon by the 1 

| and now there is knocking at the door f ly ion into the 1 : 
Arizona, with a full-fledged initiative, referend . and reeall, r i 
after the Oregon law, and demandin hat e not denied ad: , 
because it proposes to hav the sar tem whi inother s 
already has, and which it contends every « r State can . 
people choose to so amend their constitutions 

PUBLIC LAW | ILLINOIS. 

Compared with this system the recent operation of the pub! n 
law of Illinois is interesting This law pro that not 1 @ n 
three questions for an expression of pop! ) rT e snub i 
to the people on the initiative of 10 per cent of { f the ¢ 
This plan has been in operation since 1901 It ited In + 
decisive expressions of public opinion or blie q ‘ f 
whole it has produced little legislation in accordance w @ ¢ 
sions on the more important matters, because the legislatures we: 

| bound by the results of these elections rhe latest inst: t 
whelming vote in favor of the initiative and referendum. Ont 
osition more than 570,000 votes were cast, and the suit in ’ 
the initiative and referendum was nearly 4 to 1 The pre t 
ture, in disregard of such an overwhelming expression of i 
failed to enact the system into law. 
HOPELESS SYSTEM IN VOGUE 

It is almost amazing what a large vote is cast, year after ye in 
Illinois, under such a hopeless system In fact, the number of votes 
east on referendum in the United States generally is interestin; In 


Oregon the total average vote cast for all candidates was 102,500, while 
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the highest number of votes cast on any one measure was 104,100, and 
the lowest, on a bill to create a new county, was 68,326, the average 
on the 32 measures being $5,042. The highest vote cast on any one pro- 
posal was within 6,000 of the whole vote cast for President in 1908. 
Such results are important when it is considered that one of the most 
frequent criticisms of the initiative and referendum in Switzerland is 
that, as a rule, except in the Cantons where voting is compulsory, less 
than half of the voting strength is polled on referendum elections. 
More than half as many votes were cast under the impotent public- 
opinion system of Illinois recently as were cast for President in that 
State in 1908. It is an indication of greater popular interest, if not 
greater competency, in the exercise of the right of direct legislation in 
the United States than in Switzerland. 

In this article no mention has been made of the extension of the 
initiative and referendum to cities. In American municipalities it is 
usually associated with the recall, and the next article of this series will 
deal with the subject of the recall in States and cities in this country, 


the battle for its introduction, and some notable instances of its 
application. 


CONGRESSIONAL 








DIRECT LEGISLATION AND ITS WORKINGS—-HISTORICAL AND MODERN RF- 
VIBW OF INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL-——-MEASURES POWER- 
FYUL—SENTIMENT OF RECALL DATES BACK TO EARLY HISTORY OF FEW 
STATES—-WHERE USED. 


WASHINGTON, April 13. 


The recall is less of an innovation in American constitution making 
than are the referendum or initiative. The recall was written into the 
first Constitution of the United States, known as the Articles of Con- 
federation. The fathers, to whose sagacity public men so frequently 
refer, wrote it into Article V of that instrument in unmistakable terms, 
when, in providing for the election of Delegates to the National Con- 
gress, they reserved to each State the power “to recall its Delegates 
or any of them, at any time within the year, and to send others in 
their stead for the remainder of the year.”” When the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention undertook to write a new organic law for 
the Nation they created the second chamber of Congress, the Senate, 
and left out the recall provision of the Articles of Confederation. 

But there is another constitution, older than the Constitution of the 
United States, into which the fathers wrote a recall sentiment—the 
constitution of the State of Massachusetts. The recall is in that in- 
strument to this day and will be found in Article VIII, which reads: 

“In order to prevent those who are vested with authority from 
becoming oppressors, the ——_ have a right at such periods and in 
such manner as they shall establish in their frame of government to 
cause their public officers to return to private life, and to fill up vacant 
places by certain and regular elections and appointments.” 

In er with the spirit of this provision Massachusetts elects 
her State cers for but one ro, 

Former United States Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “the power of removal of the judiciary by address 
of the two houses of the ee existed, and perhaps still exists, in 
the State of New Hampshire, while the entire judiciary has been 


chan frequently by the legislature, and the courts, since I can re- 
member, about four times.” 


IN USB IN OREGON. 


Co down to the present day and to the power of the recall vested 
directly in the hands of the people, the record shows that Oregon has 
had the recall, applicable to all elective State officers, judicial, adminis- 
trative, and legislative, for the last three years. It was written into 
the constitution through direct legislation, the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for it being adopted by a vote of 58,381 to 31,002. In 
Oregon the recall on State officers can be invoked on the application of 
25 per cent of the le voters. This agency of control, however, has 
not been invoked by the people of that State since its adoption. In this 

rience of Oregon is similar to that of Switzerland, 
1 is found in about one-third of the Cantons, but is 


zerely, — : ae De of pe. the ty have a way of con- 
nually ree ng r public officers, so at a competent m i 
office is there for practical all of his life. " _— 


The recall, as affectin State officials, has not yet gone beyond Ore- 
gon, but is incorporated in the proposed constitution vor ‘agieena, and 
— recently has been submitted to the people of California by the 
egislature of that State. The California proposal also provides for the 
initiatiye and referendum, and the situation there in regard to the 
application of the recall to the judiciary is particularly interesting. In 


an extended article in the New York Evening Post on the recent politi- | 


eal revolution in California, written before the lezislature voted to sub- 
mit : ee aa ameinees ———, to the le the i. ~ to 
reca udges, appears statemen 0; Chief 
Beatty, of the California Supreme Court: eee 

“A special committee of the legislature is to investigate the most 
recent decision of the supreme court in the Ruef case, granting the 
former boss a rehearing of his case in the supreme court. is decision 
has now been reversed and Ruef is at last behind the bars. Chief Jus- 
tice Beatty, of that court, in a public statement says that he expects 
the legislature to pass a recall amendment, that a movement will be 


begun to recall the supreme court judges, and that the movement will 
be successful.” 


COL. ROOSEVELT FAVORS ADOPTION. 


Commenting on the situation in California, former President Roose- 
velt, in an interview published by the Associated Press, said that per- 
sonally he would prefer to see the legislature itself act in the matter of 
recalls by ——s for the removal of an unfit j by a majority 
vote of each house without trial, but on assignment reasons. “ That 
some of your judges have been placed upon the bench under the old 
convention system, in response to the demands of special interests, I 
little question,” Col. Roosevelt is quoted as saying. “ The legislature, 
however, has preferred to put the responsibility of their recall upon the 
pocess themselves, and therefore you are faced by the alternative of 
eaving the poet system unchanged or else adopting the «mendment 

n the immediate emergency there is no other cho and 
is being the case, I feel strongly that the amendment should be 


adopted.” 

acPhite, however, the recall is still rare in its application to State 
officials, whether legislative, administra or judte 1, it has spread 
rapidly in various of the governments. 


eve Llama al ieriaiibantion te tewek affairs it is en ae 
and referendu There is no 
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ment of extending direct legislation in cities is 
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these three instruments of direct control over municipal affairs has 
veloped in the United States: 

In Iowa, by a general statute, the recall is granted to every city h 
ing a commission form of government, and any city of 25,000 or m 
may adopt the commission form of government. 

In South Dakota there is the same kind of a general law, ex: 
that in that State any city of the first or second class or any city | 
ing a special charter may change to the commission government, t 
reeall in South Dakota cities being effective upon the application of 1 
per cent of the legal voters. 

In Oregon in 1906 the people, by a vote of 46,678 to 16,735, extend 
to every city in the State the initiative on the application of 15 ; 

| cent and the referendum on the application of 10 per cent of the qu: 
fied voters. 
HOME RULB TO THE CITIES. 


The next thing to the Oregon constitution and general law grantin- 
home rule to the cities is the constitution and statutes of the State 
Washington. By an article in its constitution cities of 20,000 : 
create for themselves freehold charters, which need not be appro 
by the legislature; and by a law adopted in 1903 the local electorat 
on petition of 15 per cent of the voters, may initiate amendments 
the charter affecting local matters. Under this law Seattle ; 
Everett, Wash., adopted the recall. By a further provision of | 
Washington general laws all cities of the second class may recall t! 
aldermen on petition of three-fourths of the legal voters of those citics. 

In California all cities of 3,500 population or more may create fr 
holders’ charters, subject to the approval of the legislature, but it | 
been the custom of the legislature to approve practically all of th: 
city charters. Amendments to such charters may be initiated by | 
| per cent of the voters, which amendments, when approved by a vote 
| the people, must be submitted to the legislature. The amendments, 

like the charters, are in nearly every instance approved by the lez! 
lature. Thus all of the important California cities to-day have eit! 
| the initiative and referendum or the recall, or all three of these mea: 

of direct legislation. In a sense Los Angeles was the pioneer of the 

| recall cities of California, modeling its statutes after the recall law of 
| the Canton Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. It provides for the recall! of 
any elective officer by 25 per cent of the electors who are qualified for 
the election of a successor to the man to be recalled. Other California 
cities followed with modifications in the matter of percentage of voters 
required to force a recall! election, as follows: San Diego, 25 per cent; 
San Bernardino, 51 per cent; Santa Monica, 40 per cent; Alamedo, 
same as Los Angeles, except that it applies also to appointive officers : 
Long Beach, 40 per cent; San Francisco, 30 per cent; Riverside and 
Vallejo, 25 per cent. A number of California cities, including Sacra 
mento and Eureka, have the initiative and referendum without th 
recall, while practically all of the above-mentioned cities which ha\ 
the recall also have the initiative and referendum. 


DALLAS ONE OF THE THRED. 


In Texas the initiative, referendum, and recall has been granted by 
the legislature to three cities by special charters. The Dallas recall! pro 
vision follows the general lines of the Los Angeles provision, except 
that in Dallas 35 per cent of the voters is required for a recall election. 
In Fort Worth the percentage is 20, while in Denison the recall on the 
application of 20 per cent of the legal voters applies only to the mayor 
and aldermen. By reason of Gov. Colquitt’s veto the initiative, refer 

| endum, and recall charter of Texarkana failed. 

This summary does not cover all of the direct legislation development 
in American cities, but it serves to show the extent to which these 
| checks on representative government in municipalities have grown in the 
| past decade. How intelligently it has been used in some communities | 
| shown by the following imstance from San Francisco, with a mixed, 
| ring-ridden population of 416,912: On November 15 last San Francisco 
| 
| 
| 
1 











held a special election at which 38 proposed amendments to the cit 
| charter were voted upon. These amendments filled a 36-page pamphlet. 
|and 45,000 voters, about 50 per cent of the electorate, participate: 
in the election. As to the result the well-known weekly publication, the 
Nation, comments thus: 

“ Zivery voter had to discriminate and act separately on the 38 pro 
er. There were no party emblems to help him. Yet there is nothin< 
| in the result to indicate that the decision was not arrived at as carc- 
| fully as it would have been had the amendments been submitted to a 
| representative assembly. Eighteen of the amendments were carried ani 
20 were rejected. Practically all the so-called reform amendments wer» 

accepted. The franchise rights of the city were safeguarded by the pa 

sage of amendments forbidding a monopoly of subways and tunnels an: 
| permitting the city to recall a franchise whenever it decides to buy t! 

property of the traction company. Business interests opposed the pro 
posal for the initiative and the recall, and a hard campaign was mad 
against the franchise amendments, but both were carried, although by 
closer votes than those on most of the other proposals. San Francis: 

may be boss ridden and union labeled, but apparently the voters know 
how to decide important public questions intelligently.” 


MACHINE-BULED CITIES. 


How some of the larger cities obtained the recall and the initiative 
and referendum is an interesting chapter in the development of direct 
legislation in machine-ruled cities. Seattle is a typical imstance. Onc 
of the first uses by Seattle of the initiative and referendum was to ect 
charter amendment for a recall. This was in 1906. It took 25 p: 
cent of the legal voters to initiate a recall amendment to the city cla: 
ter. The city administration, through its corporation counsel and 
city clerk, threw one obstacle after another in the way of the movement 
and the courts had to be invoked. The supporters of the movement wer 
compelled, through a technicality, to submit the petition for the recal! 
amendment on two separate occasions to 25 per cent of the voters for 
signatures before they could get it on the ballot, and when it did get 
there finally the amendment was so worded that the word “ recall” did 
not appear in it for the guidance of the voters. The amendment read as 
follows: “ No. 8. An amendment to fix term of office.” It carried by 
8 to 1. Of the 17,708 men who voted at this election, which was also 
the mayoralty election, 10,583 voters located and voted on the amend- 
ment, and of this number 9,312 voted for and only 3,271 against it. At 
this same election an amendment to increase the salaries of the city 
officials was defeated by 1,000 votes. 


POWER OF RECALL FEATURE. 


In 1902 Los Angeles adopted the recal] by a vote of 5 to J, after an 
exciting campaign. It this instrument of control once and threat- 
ened to use canta with interesting results. The Los Angeles official 
who was removed by the recall was an alderman, whose influence, it 
was thought, was too uniformly in favor of the corporations that were 
manipulating city matters through the city council. When an alder- 
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4S MEANS OF REFORM. 


The next thing In the study of public opinion on this subject that 
strikes the investigator is that the political house cleaners seize upon 
the initiative, referendum and recall as the most effective means 
for zeneeing public evils and for holding politicians responsive to the 
public will—the initiative and referendum for State affairs and the 
recall for municipal matters. Three rather striking instances are 
found in the course assumed by former Gov. Folk in Missouri, Gov. 
Johnson in California, and the late Gov. John A. Johnson, of Minnesota. 
Each has spoken out eagerly in favor of more power to the people over 
their public servants as the most effective way of checking or eradi- 
cating the evils and abuses of representatives so strongly Tetrenched, 

ow speaking, that they feel safe in disregarding the public 
nterests, 

Thus Gov. Joseph W. Folk helped along the movement for more 
direct legislation in Missouri, which has culm‘»ated in the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum in State legis.ation by his attitude, 
which he stated thus: 

“That the people have direct legislation reserved will do much to 

rmanentiy end legislative corruption. There would be little use to 

ribe a legislator to defeat a measure if the people have the right to 
pare that measure over the head of the legislature. So it would be 
utile to bribe the legislature to pass a bill when the people have the 
power to veto it.” 

IN CALIFORNIA AND MINNESOTA, 


Goy. Hiram Jehnson, of California, seized upon the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall as the most effective means of freeing tne State from 
the powerful held of the Southern Pacific Railway Co., that extended 
even to the courts, and one of the most far-reaching accomplishments 
of the recent political upheaval in California has been the incorporation 
in the California constitution of these three instruments of political 
control by the poe over their representatives in office. 

How the late Gov. John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, regarded the 
initiative and the referendum is set forth in one of his inaugural mes- 
sages to the Minnesota Legislature as follows: 

“There can be, I am sure, no valid reason against the submission 
to the people of a proposed constitutional amendment providing for a 
direct initiative and referendum. This would give the people an op- 

rtunity to vote on the question whether or not they want the right 
S instruct their representatives and also the further right to pass 
upon the laws enacted by their legislature. But whether you would 
care to go so far in this direction, I would urge your consideration of 
a plan for an advisory initiative and referendum.” 


WILSON’S RECOMMENDATION. 


Whether any of these three reform governors just cited ever shared 
the opinions of Senator Lopcs, or had reached an unfavorable opinion 
as to how the initiative, referendum, and recall would work out in 
practice is not disclosed in the range of study upon which this series 
of articles is based, but the investigation has developed a most in- 
teresting modification of the views of one reform governor who is now 
prominent in the public eye. But a few days ago Gov. Woodrow Wilson, 
whose indorsement of the Oregon State government plan has been 
quoted above, sent to the New Jersey Legislature a special message 
urging that New Jersey cities be given authority to establish for them- 
selves commission form of government combined with the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. 

“The reforms suggested for the adoption of the cities,’’ Gov. Wilson 
tells the legislature, “do not consist merely in type ge | their govern- 
ment into the hands of a small commission. Back of this change and 
in addition to it are the initiative, referendum, and the recall, meas- 
ures which enable the eo to correct the mistakes of their governors 
to adopt measures of their own initiative when necessary, and to recall 
from office unsatisfactory officials.” 


FORMER IDEAS CHANGED. 


This is Gov, Wilson's view in facing a condition. His views, a few 
years back, in coatemplating the subject as a theory, are given in an 
article recently published. In that article Dr, Wilson discussed two 
prime objections to the referendum: First, that it assumes a discrimi- 
nating judgment and a fullness of information on the part of the peo- 
ple touching questions of public policy which they do not often possess ; 
secondly, that it lowers the sense of responsibility on the part of the 
legislators. What Dr. Wilson thought then of the more creative initia- 
tive is perhaps found somewhere in his voluminous contributions to the 
thought of the day, and is probably as interesting as was his judgment 
on the referendum. The point in contrasting these two views is that 
since Gov. Wilson spoke of the referendum in such a dubious vein, 
the initiative, referendum, and recall have been put in operation in 
several States and numerous cities, and a study of the results obtained 
is perhaps responsible for the radical revision of his former verdict 
on the subject. 

In view of the fact that the initiative, referendum, and recall are 
now occupying the attention of Congress in an incidental way, through 
the consideration of the constitution of the Territory of Arizona, three 
recent views expressed by intelligent Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are interesting. One of these is by Representative Sims, of 
Tennessee, a Democrat; another is by Representative Kent, a progres- 
sive Republican of California; and the third is a Representative 
McCaLL, of Massachusetts, a so-called regular Republican and one of 
the most scholarly men in the House. 

In offering an amendment providing for the application of the recall 
to United States Senators, Representative Sims said: 

“ Revolution can nearly always be prevented if we will only yield to 

roper pease sentiment, even in a conservative way. If you think 

at this kind of sentiment is going backward, you are mistaken. It 
is coming. Call it populistic or what you please, the doctrine of initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall is coming, and it is coming to stay. It 
is going to be a rt of the national, State, and municipal legislation 
of this country; if not in the form now demanded, then in some way by 
which the same result will be reached.” 

APPLIED TO ARIZONA. 


Discussing the Arizona constitution, Representative McCaLt deals 
only with provision for the recall of the judges, in regard to which 


he says: 
“I do not believe in the principle of the recall of the judges. The 
{udse would no sooner be elected than he would be liabie again to enter 
to a contest for his place. He would be compelled to argue his pos- 
sibly complicated decision on ah appeal to the voters. If he de- 
sired to retain his he could only do so by constantly deciding im- 
cases not a to the law, but in a way that would con- 

prevailing popular passion. Believing t the recall 


judges would be entirely subversive of the independence of the jndj- 
ciary, and even of well-settled civil government, I am opposed to it.” 

Representative Kent of California takes this view: 

“T am not afraid of the result of such power—the recall—hbein- 
lodged in the people. I believe that our people are extremely patien: 
and really conservative, and that the attempt to exercise the reca!| 
would at once create a sympathy for the rson against whom th. 
process is to be applied. I therefore believe that nothing but extreme! 
unworthy conduct or a vitally antipublic attitude, and not a mere trivis 
difference of opinion, could be a cause for the removal of a judge.” 

The initiative, referendum, and recall have been tried before another 
tribunal than the bar of public opinion. It has been fought for ani 
fought against most luminously in the courts of several States, and it; 
final, constitutional test awaits it even now before the United State< 
Supreme Court. The legal consideration of the question goes to the 
very fundamentals of our form of government. What light, within the 
understanding of the layman, the courts have been able to shed on the 
subject will be theme of the next of this series of articles. 





GROUNDS FOR GREAT DEAL OF ARGUMENT—MANY LOOK TO SUPREM 
COURT’S DECISION AFFECTING DIRECT LEGISLATION—REPLETE WITH I\ 
TEREST—CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN INITIATIVE, REFER- 
ENDUM, AND RECALL—RECENT CONTROVERSIES. 


WASHINGTON, April 27. 


By way of bringing to a termination this series of articles on the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, it may be well to consider briefly the 
constitutional question involved in the subject. 

This question, as raised in the leading cases that have been decided 
by the State courts and that is raised in the case from Oregon, the first 
one of its kind in the United States Supreme Court, hinges upon what is 
meant by the constitutional requirements of a republican form of go, 
ernment. The contention wages over whether the Constitution by “ rr 
publican form of government” meant a government with power exc!! 
sive in the men elected to represent the people, or, in other words, pur: 
representative government, and whether, in that event, the representa 
tives can delegate back to the people for direct legislation any of this 
governmental power. 

Early judicial decisions generally upheld the doctrine that the levis 
latures have no authority to redelegate to the people the power which 
is constitutionally vested in the legislatures, and therefore have no 
authority to refer to the people for adoption or rejection proposed gen- 
eral laws. Judicial citations on this point usually given are Thorne ». 
Cramer (1851, 15 Barb., N. Y., 112), Barto v. Himrod (1853, 8 N. Y., 
483), People v. Collins (1854, 33 Mich., 343), State v. Copeland (1854, 
8 R. L., 33), Santo v. State (1855, 2 Iowa, 165), and State v. Hayes 
(1881, 61 N. H., 264). For a contrary view, State v. Parker (1854, 
26 Vt., 357) is cited. 

REQUIREMENTS OF LAW. 


Yet in nearly every State the constitution expressly requires ratifi- 
eation or rejection by the people of legislative acts on specified sub- 
jects, as, for instance, State boundaries, location of seat of government 
and State institutions, public debt and taxation, etc., while, as has been 
shown in the preceding articies of this series, some 12 States have 
adopted constitutional amendments, most of them for the initiative and 
referendum in general legislation, some for the referendum alone, and 
in one State—Oregon—the initiative, referendum, and recall in State 
and municipal government. 

Whether such sweeping constitutional provisions, particularly the 
right of the people to initiate legislation, are in contravention of “ re- 

ublican form of government” is the question which is now squarely 

fore the United States Supreme Court for final and conclusive de- 
termination in the Oregon case, which is to be heard and decided at the 
next term of the Supreme Court. The style of the Oregon case is 
Pacific States Telegraph & Telephone Co. v. State of Oregon. It 
grows out of an action brought by the State to recover from the tele 
phone company 2 per cent of the gross receipts of the company for the 
year 1906. In that year the people of Oregon by an initiative petition 
adopted a law to tax corporations on their gross receipts. The Pacific 
States Telegraph & Telephone Co. resisted this payment upon several 
grounds, the principal one being “that the initiative and referendum 
amendment to the constitution, under which the act of 1906 was pro- 
posed and adopted, is unconstitutional and void,” because it is repus- 
nant to certain cited sections of the Federal Constitution and to the 
Oregon enabling act. Other issues were raised by the telephone com- 
pany, such as that the act fixing the tax was never approved by the 
governor nor submitted to him for approval; that the tax is not equal 
and uniform, as the company is ra taxed under an act by the lez- 
islature of 1903 for its franchise to do business, etc. The trial and 
appellate court sustained the State in all points, and the Oregon su- 

reme court affirmed the judgment of the lower courts. In its decision, 
f Justice Bean. the Oregon supreme court passes on the question of 
the constitutionality of the Oregon initiative and referendum as follows: 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT POWER. 


“Whether the initiative and referendum amendment to the con- 
stitution is invalid because repugnant to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was thoroughly argued to and considered 
by this court in Kadderly v. Portland, and the views of the court as 
then entertained are indicated in the opinion filed in that case, and it 
is needless to restate them at this time.” 

In the case of Kadderly v. Portland (44 Oreg., 118) the Oregon 
supreme court, taking the view of Madison in the Federalist, 302, that 
by republican form of government is meant a form of government 
opposed to monarchy or aristocracy, and which “ derives all its power 
directly or indirectly from the great body of the ple and is adminis- 
tered by persons holding office during pleasure, for a limited period or 
during good behavior,” finds as follows: 

“The initiative and referendum amendment does not abolish nor 
destroy the republican form of government or substitute another in its 
place. The representative character of the government still remains. 

* * Under this amendment, it is true, the people may exercise 
a legislative power, and may, in effect, veto bills oes and approved 
by the legislature and the governor, but the legislative and executive 
departments are not destroyed. * * * Laws preposed and enacted 
by the people under the initiative laws of the amendment are subject 
to the same constitutional limitations as other statutes and may be 
amended or repealed by the legislature at will.” 

No briefs have been filed as yet in the Pacific States Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. case in the United States Supreme Court, but in the 

resentation of its case inst the initiative and referendum before 
fhe Oregon supreme court this contention was set up by the company : 

“The initiative is in contravention of che ener of a republican 
form of government. (U. S. Constitution, IV., sec. 4.) Govern- 
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ment by the people directly is the attribute of a pure demoeracy 
subversive of the principles upon which the Republic is founded. Direct 
jegistation is, therefore, inconsistent with the form of State vern 
ment which, upon the creation of the Union, the people of the States 
reserved the right to adopt and repugnant to that form of government 
with which alone Congress could admit a State to the Union. 

“The question is submitted with confidence that the courts the 
country will protect the people in the enjoyment of those constitu 
tional checks and safeguards against their own power which, with wis 
dom and deliberation, they created for themselves. Injustice and mis 
rule have characterized all unconstitutional democracies and all popu- 


and is 











lar governments administered in accordance with the whims and 
caprices of the multitude.” 
It was further contended that the initiative and referendum is “ con- 






trary to and in violation of the implied provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, that the government of the several States shall 
be representative in form and that the several States shall create and 
maintain legislative assembles." The citations for these implied pro- 
visions are sections 2, 3, 4, and 6, Article 1; sections 3 and 4, Article 
IV, of the United States Constitution; section 1 of the fourteenth 
amendment, and also the provisions of the Oregon enabling act. 

It is contended that if the people can override the legislatures 
through the initiative and referendum the legislatures can not do those 
things, as, for instance, the prescribing of the time and manner of 
holding elections for Congressmen, concurrence in the purchase by the 








Federal Government of military sites, etc., which the Federal Con- 
stitution leaves to the discretion of the legislatures. 
In this ease, which is now before the Federal Supreme Court, the 


constitutionality of the initiative and referendum was defended on these 
grounds: “i 
DEFINITION OF “ REPUBLICAN. 

That the word “ republican” has a broad and general meaning, indi- 
eating self-government, or popular government, as opposed to monarchy 
or aristocracy. 

That the right of direct legislation has been universally recognized 
and approved by the State governments and by all departments of the 
National Government in the matter of the fundamental laws of the 
different States, in the matter of local k ation as affecting portions 
of the State, and in the matter of gencral legisiation upon particular 
subjects wherein the people in their State constitutions saw fit to re- 
serve that power. 

That the courts now generally hold that view. 

When this case comes before the Supreme Court next term it will be 
followed with keenest interest by people in all of the States, but it will 


be of especial interest to the 12,653,645 people of Ar sas, California, 
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Colorado, Maine, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, | 


and South Dakota, who have both the initiative and referendum in 
State legislation, and to the people of Nevada, who for some years have 
been applying a general State-wide referendum to their State legisia- 
tion. The decision will also be awaited with interest by hundreds of 
cities in the United States where these agencies of direct legislation 
have been established. 

To those who would follow up this interesting subject of their own 
accord, a brief statement of sources of information should prove of 
service. First, it may be stated that no one work has brought the de- 
velopment of direct legislation, with its recent rapid extension to cities, 
down to date; nor, so far as its extension to State governments 
concerned, is there any single work or article that has broug! 


is 


the 





subject down to as recent a period as has been done in this series of | 


articles. 
GIVE SUBJECT SPECIAL STUDY. 
There are two organizations in this country that are devoted to pre- 


senting arguments and literature on this subject, one in favor of and 
the other against direct legislation. ‘The former is the Initiative and 


Referendum League of America. George H. Shibley, president, Bliss 
Building, Washington, D. C. The opposing organiation is the Repre- 


seers Government League, W. D. 
Ohio. 

Two United States Senators, JONATHAN Bourne, Jr.. of Oregon, and 
Ropert L. Owex, of Oklahoma, have made the initiative, referendum, 
recall, short ballot, and other agencies for political reform a_ special 
study, and have had much direct legislation literature reproduced in the 
form of Senate documents which they will send out on request under 
their congressional franks. In addition to these sources, there are sev- 
eral magazines given up in greater or less degree to the advancement of 
direct legislation, the one following the subject in greatest detail being 
the quarterly publication called Equity Series, published in Philadelphia. 
A recent important contribution that has been made on this question 
is an extended legal analysis by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, pub- 


McKinney, secretary, Columbus, 


lished In the ConGressionat Recorp of April 20, 1911. A complete 
bibliography of the initiative, referendum, and recall is in course of 
preparation by the Library of Congress and will shortly be available 


through application to Members of Congress. 


{Editorial Dallas News of Apr. 31, 1911.] 
THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


With the article which it prints elsewhere to-day, dealing with t! 
legal or constitutional phase of the matter, the series of articles whic! 
the News has been running from the pen of its Washington corre- 
spondent on the subject of the initiative, the referendum, and the recall 
is brought to an end. It was the purpose of the News, in printi 
these articles, to throw an uncolored light on a subject that was mani- 
festly in need of illumination of that kind. They have excited a creat 
deal of discussion in Texas, mostly academic, since there was no pend- 
ing issue that invelved the question of their adoption, and this discus- 
sion has disclosed less knowledge than lack of knowledge. ‘The 's 
on that these articles have served their purpose excellently. It 
mall -o be possible, of course, to exhaust a subject of that depth and 
— in five articles, limited each to such space as a newspaper can 
oe a give to a single topic, but they must have supplied a working 
caine such as care to make a thorough study of the subject and 
oo 7 rectified the preconceived notions of those whose opinions as 

virtue of these vices were woven out of their predilections or 


pegedices only. 

News feels that in tinting this series of articles it has per- 

formed something of a pulic service, for it must be obvious to most 
ndividual dispositions, that sooner or later we 


men, regardless of their 
in Texas shall have to deal with this issue in a definitive way. It is, 
important that the judgment that the people 
















. in the hi 
Texas will make should be based on facts rather than fancies; that 


Another fact disclosed as to the working of the initintire and refer- 
endum in Switzerland is that initiative and referend: etions are 
by no means common, a circumstance that rat sul rts the gu 
ment that the possession of this power by the people tends to make the 
use of it umnecessary, because of a greater readiness on the part of 
legislative bodies to respond to the wish of public pinion. his 

| notion is further confirmed by the fact that during 20 ! 

sixth of the laws made in Switzerland were initiated by the peor 1 
that only one-sixth of the laws originating in the Federal assembly 
| have been challenged or submitted to a referendum vote It Is a ry 
| notable circumstance, too, that, having the initiative and referendum 
the Swiss seem to have concluded that the recall is unnecessat 

But a frequent objection is that the initiative and refer m are 
exotics with us, and that the experience which the Swiss bawe bad with 
them has very little didactic value for us As to the lesson w the 
experience of one people has for another, that wou ‘ nt 
theme of itself: we shall merely remai hat if the imitintive ar fer 

|} endum are exoties with us, they seem to have found ; evviron: 
exceedingly favorable to their propagation It own ft th 
initiative and referendum, applicable to both constitutior mend t 
and State laws, are in operation in Arkansas, Missouri. Nort Dakota 
| Oklahoma, and Oregon, and » available to near 8.000.000 pe . 
and that the tnitiative and referendur as appl tl te ; 
but not to constitutional amendments, : in operation in Maine, M 
tana, and Seuth Dakota, and available in those three Sts >» me 
than a million and a half people. p { nd {| n 
laws is exercised, in other word by abo ) 1 this 
country, so that if these devices of govern: of ¢ ' rt 

have pretty far undergone the process « atu j It ou to 
be said that these figures do not take account of the a ry ive 
and referendum in Illinois. nor of the party initiative in 1 

In this country the initiative and fi es ' 
the people of South Dakota, but it remair r the pr ef O ! 
not only to give the most absolute application, but_to devis mart 
features designed to make them mor rkabl The st 
which these devices were ever subjected was probably last yea : 
the people of Oregon at one time passed judgment on meus 
diverse in their subject matter as they w I e : \ 
remarkable fact, of which the advocates of thi dev ean 1 
make much note, that of the 32 measures submitted to the 
but 9 were rejected. 

In all discussion of the subject .of direct legislation the lr 
and referendum are usually Linked, as if they wer t tw 
the same thing, while, as a matter of fact, they a: 1 ‘ 

The referendum, as we have said, or, rather, tl dopt f 4 1 
the adoption of the initiative in Switzerland; and Nev 
people have the referendum without the initiative. Bot in al 
States in this country one has been taken with the other Ne 

less, they are not parts of the same thing, por even twins. (One ‘ 
and is, used independently of the other. They are no f 

and an argument could be made for one which wonld 

support to the other. Our Washington correspondent, i 

cited a very notable instance of this fact juoting f 

recently written by Prof. Lowell for the Atlantic Mont} t 

ing of the initiative and referendum in Oreo P I 

inclining palpably to favor the referendum, pronounced t in 
itiative, on the ground that with the people free to | 

statute books would become a hodgepod of ti ‘ : 

This seems to be a valid and cogent criticist t t mld 
hardly be contended that statute books which legis!: es bave made 
are remarkable for the harmonious coordination eral chap 
ters. But of course the sovercicgn answer to all these ticfems Is that, 
like everything that is new, the initiative and referendum will be sub- 
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they should know what the experience of other people has shown to be 
virtues and the evils of these devices of ecovernme ! desire of the 
people for a larger control of their politica! affairs is a ate ambi 
tion, even when they are not impelled to it the necessity ¢ 

control from corrupt politiciar Children grown to 

tent with the restraints and repressik which chafed ti 

as children. Societies are subject to this same ‘ ) 

swelling demand for a more direct contro! of t 

republic seem to be the result of a purely evolutionary proces 

These articles have brought several import t te i ear vicw. 
The most important of them, it se ; is, is tha ever the 
present status of the initiative and refs 1 botl ry 
and im Europe, it has been evolved of natut t en 
atiauined by slow process. That is icularly { 
where, as if by natural consequence of democrat OV t 
devices of government first made their appearar Pher e ref n 
dum was evolved first, and it came in a si r the 1 t a 
particularly obnoxious railroad grant. i : 
and both were adopted cautiously, first by cantor t i 
They were not the patented prescription of it 1 ! 
teols forged by experience to handle situations for wh there 
apparently no satisfactory manage with the instruments tha i 
been in use. If, then, that which is born of the travail of m t 
a validity and vitality which is not to be credited to th I t 
spun merely by the imagination, then the initiative and a 
have a parentage that entitles them to at least a respect 
sideration. 

In the recital of their operation in Switzerland there was much tha 
challenges the arguments of both the advecates and the opponen 
these devices of government. For example. it appears that t an 
half the people of Switzerland usually p pate in initiative a 
erendum elections. This fact seems to refu the point urced | 
advocates that the exercise of direct legislative power by th { 
must necessarily excite in them a livelier interest in public matte id 
induce a keener study of political questions. Students of the working of 
the initiative and referendum in Switzerland have sucvested, a 
planation of this rather anomalous circumstance, that it eicnifies, not 
a lack of interest in the questions submitted to the voters, but rather : 
disposition on the part of the average voter to refrain | n voting 
when either he does not understand or is in doubt as to the met of 
the question to be determined. That the crowd, meaning eret he 
great mass of the people, is strongly inclined by instinct to conservatism 
more prone to accommodate itself to the existing order than to undergo 
he pains of readjustment, is asserted by psychology, proved by bistory 
and is, indeed, verified by common observation among ourselves rhe 
suggestion, therefore, that the rather large abstention fr voting in 
Switzerland is due, not to lack of interest, but to doubt and uncertainty, 
is in perfect accord with the fact that the popular impulse is con 


servative. 




































ject to no final judgment as to their worth until they sha!l have under- 
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gone the test of experience. Our Federal Constitution was subjected to 
a good deal of tinkering before it became measurably satisfactory. The 
greater part of it as it exists to-day was added by way of amendment 
suggested by experience, and it is to that test that the initiative and 
referendum wiil be subjected; and it is by that test that they will be 
judged. If they withstand that test, they will become fixed principles 
of our Government, despite all the theorizing and argument that can be 
brought to bear against them; and if they do not withstand that test, 
they will be rejected finally, despite all the theorizing and argument 
that can be invented in their behalf. So far the progress which these 
ideis have made prove them to be an evolutionary process. If they 
cor: 
oppose them. 
that they shall prove themselves at every step of their progress. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of this 


resoiution for the admission of these two Territories as States 
it seems to me we ought to draw a distinction between the 


must live under it and the approval of a constitution by Repre- 
sentatives who will not live under it. As I look at it, our duty 
here is to ascertain whether these constitutions are republican 


of that legitimate and irresistible cause, it would be fatuous to | 
The utmost that wisdom should attempt is to demand | 
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people for reclection—ask for a reelection upon the record 
nade here. That record consists of their votes for and against 
various measures that come before this House, and they go 
before their people and ask approval of their conduct. If the 
people can not understand the meaning of their votes for an J 
against the various bills and propositions that come before us, 
then how can they intelligently pass upon the qualifications of 
a Member for reelection? If they understand the Member's 
record—and they do, and we all know it—then they must know, 
they must understand, the bills and the measures and the laws 
that have come before the legislative body for passage or re- 
jection. And if they understand them, why can they not just as 


| well and just as intelligently vote directly upon the measures 
| themselves as they can vote for the reelection or defeat of the 
making of a constitution, by representatives, for a people who 


in form and whether they conflict with the Constitution of the | 


United States. 
not 
ought, as Members of this Congress, to approve those constitu- 
tions, even though we do not agree with all of the stipulations 
that are contained in them. If I were a member of a body 
that was making a constitution for Arizona and New Mexico 
there are things in both these constitutions that I would oppose, 
and there are other things, not in them, that I would include. 
But it has not been seriously contended here by any man that 
these constitutions are not republican in form or that they con- 


If they are republican in form, and if they do 


flict with the Constitution of the United States, and it seems | 


to me that it is our duty to approve them, as long as they are 
in accordance with the wishes of the people who must live under 
them and having been made by direct representatives of those 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a believer in the initiative and the refer- 
endum, and also in the recall, and yet I have never believed that 
the recall ought to apply to the judiciary. From the very 
nature of things the judge is called upon often to protect the 
minority against the majority. I believe the experiment is 
coupled with danger, and yet after listening to several days of 
this debate, indulged in by eminent attorneys who are Members 
of this House, I have come to the conclusion that we are over- 
cautious in regard to this particular objection and that many 
of the objections that have been urged to this particular kind of 
recall against the judiciary are not entitled to all the consid- 
eration that they were intended to have by those who made 
them. I believe the conditions that have been imagined here by 
those who have opposed this recall are exaggerated and that 


conflict with the Constitution of the United States, we | 


man who has made the record? 

It has been contended here that they will make mistakes, 
There is not any doubt but that they will. We never will have 
a form of government or system of control but what mistakes 
will be made in connection with it. Everything human is 
occasionally wrong. Every human being lacks perfection. 

But I want to contend that if the initiative and referendum 
is given to the people it will increase their intelligence. it w' |! 
increase their understanding, and it will increase their r-- 
sponsibility. When you increase the responsibility of a man, 


| honest and patriotic—and a majority of the people are both 
| honest and patriotic—when you increase a man’s responsibility, 
| then you increase his interest, you increase the care he is going 


| controlled legislatures and brought 


| States 


they will never occur, at least not in the flagrant forms in which | 


they were presented here. 

It seems to me that we can account for the feeling of attor- 
neys who during all their lives have lived in an atmosphere of 
profound respect for the judiciary. 
I believe we are overcautious, perhaps, as attorneys, men 
whose profession and livelihood have led them all along one 
line of great admiration and respect for the judiciary and the 
imputation to the judiciary of almost a quality of infallibility. 

It has been said by those who have opposed the initiative 
and referendum that if it had existed Washington would have 
been recalled. Mr. Chairman, I deny it. 


I share in that belief, and | 


Washington was re- | 


elected after four years of service by practically a unanimous | 


vote. 


He would have been elected again for a third term by | 


a grateful and patriotic people had he consented longer to | 


serve his country as President. It is said that Abraham Lin- 
coln would have been recalled. I do not believe it. Mr. Chair- 
man, Abraham Lincoln was elected again in the midst of his 
term of office by a majority so strong that it left no doubt but 
that the people approved of his action and were anxious and 
willing that he should continue in office. It has been said by 
those who have opposed the initiative and referendum that 
President Roosevelt would bave been recalled had that particu- 
lar power been in existence when he was President. And yet 
it is common knowledge to all men that President Roosevelt, 
in order to escape nomination and overwhelming reelection for 
a third term, had positively and unequivocally to decline. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been argued that the people are 
not sufficiently well posted to pass upon matters that may be 
submitted to them under the initiative and referendum. It has 
been argued that representatives in the legislature are better 
qualified to pass upon the law that they should give to the 
people than the people are themselves; and yet as a rule all the 
members of the legislature go back to the people for reelection, 
and always claim this honor upon their record. Take as an 
illustration Members of this Congress who go back to their 


to exercise in carrying out that responsibility. 

It has been assumed by those men who have opposed the 
recall that the people are always going to vote wrong; that 
they are going to go wrong on the recall. It seems to me that 
that is a weakness in the argument that is its own sufficient 
answer. If responsibility is increased by giving the people 
additional power, they will rise equal to the emergency, and 
become, if it is necessary, more intelligent, and will take a 
greater interest, if it is necessary, in the affairs of government. 
fApplause.] And, rest assured, they will meet the responsi- 
bility with no more liability to err and go wrong than the 
representatives themselves. This demand for the initiative and 
referendum and recall has come about because of the dissatts- 
faction with conditions that have existed in the past. Great 
corporations and combinations of wealth have had too muc): 
influence in legislative affairs. Political machines by the us: 
of money and political bosses by the control of patronage have 
about the enactment <f 
laws detrimental to the public welfare and contrary to the 
direct will of the people. These influences have elected United 
Senators, controlled the nomination and election o1 
Members of the House of Representatives, and in some in- 
stances have placed the judicial ermine upon unworthy shoul- 
ders. By the use of money and political pie legislatures have 
been corrupted, bad laws enacted, and the rights of the com- 
mon citizen disregarded and nullified. 

The political machine and the political boss under our present 
system are the greatest enemies to the progress of humanity and 
the welfare of the country. The initiative and referendum will 
put them both out of business. It will give the people the right, 
whenever they choose to exercise it, to rectify any of the omis- 
sions, the wrongs, or the evils of the legislature. It will permit 
every citizen to have a direct voice in the enactment of laws 
under which all of the people must live. The existence of the 
right will act as a check and prevent bad legislation. It will 
not be abused or exercised to the injury or detriment of society. 
It simply puts into the hands of the people the right to ena! 
laws for their own government and control. It is foolish to 
think they would try to use this right to their own injury and 
detriment. 

As every man who has spoken, even those who have argue 
against this proposition of the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall, has admitted, there have been instances of frequent 
occurrence throughout the country in State and National Legis- 
latures where the expressed will of the people has failed, be- 
cause of a failure of their representatives to redeem the pledges 
and promises they have made and to be true to the platforms 
on which they were elected. It is because of this failure that 
this demand has come about for a greater participation in the 
affairs of the government by the people themselves. And if it 
is a government by the people, as every man will admit, if the 
consent of the governed is necessary, as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserts it is, then why has any man the right to say, 
if a demand on the part of the people comes for the right of 
greater participation in the affairs of the government, that it 
should be denied? If it is their government, if it is their con- 
sent that is necessary in order to perpetuate it, and they want 
to take a direct hand in the government themselves, why should 
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they not have the privilege? If they make mistakes, the re- 
sponsibility will rest upon their own shoulders, and they will 
have the right, the opportunity, and the will to rectify them. 
The recall, against which so much has been said, is not in- 
tended by those who favor it to be an everyday occurrence. 
It is not expected that this extraordinary remedy will be put 
into operation every day, every month, or every year. If it is 
in the constitution of a State, it will not be necessary, from its 
very presence there, to be often used. It will be like the police- 
min on the corner. So long as he is there there will be no 
danger of a robbery of the store on the corner. The very fact 
that the recall is placed in the constitution will of itself have a 
henlthy, a patriotic, and a well-defined effect upon the members 
of the legislature and other elective officers. We can not afford. 
either as Members of Congress or as citizens of any of our 
Siates. it seems to me, to deny the right or privilege of any 
people to take into their hands as great a portion of the respon- 
sibility of government as they see fit by the exercise of the 
elective franchise to demand. [Applause.] The people can be 
trusted to do the right and patriotic thing. We have been re- 
eoaled with all kinds of improbable, if not impossible, contin- 
gencies, under which, it is claimed, officials will be recalled. 
We have had the recall in some States for several years, and, 
as far as I am informed, no attempt even has been made to 
recall a State or even a county official. There is no danger that 
such an attempt would be made, except in cases of the most 
flagrant disregard of public duty. It is intended by its advo- 
cates for application only in such cases. If by any contingency, 
however, sufficient signatures could be obtained to apply the 
recall, without a good and sufficient reason, you can rest 
assured that the patriotic American voter, moved by his sense 
of justice and fair play, would rise up in his might and give 
to the upright official such an overwhelming indorsement as 
would be the most gratifying and satisfactory compliment that 
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could come to an honest official who has done his patriotic duty. | 
It has been said here that these reforms are favored by de- | 


signing politicians only. I question no man’s motive on either 
side of the question. There may be those whose motives are 
not pure on both sides, but the professional politician is against 
any reform or any change. It stands him in hand to be 
against this change, because it takes away his occupation and 
starts him out into the cold world with no visible means of 
support. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Is the gentleman in favor of the 
minority report, which says that the people of Arizona must 
vote the recall of the judiciary out of their constitution? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir; I am not. I expect to vote for the 
majority report. [Applause.] I thought I made myself plain 
at the beginning; that while personally I had some fear and 
doubt, and if it were a proposition put up to me to vote one 
way or the other in my own State or any other place where I 
or the pesple whom I represent was to be governed by the con- 
stitution, | should vote against that proposition, yet, as I ex- 
plained awhile ago, I do not believe that to be my duty here. 
sut in the majority report that particular proposition is sub- 
mitted again to the people of Arizona. I think it is wise to 
submit it again, because, as it has been said, and I think with 
a good deal of reason, the people of these Territories have been 
clamoring for years for admission as States, and were, perhaps, 
inclined to vote for almost any provision in the constitution in 
order to be admitted, and it may be that there are some stipu- 
lations in this constitution that, standing alone, by a straight 
referendum vote on some particular proposition they might 
reject. This report gives them the opportunity to do that. If 
they vote in favor of it, I am in favor-of permitting them to 
have it, and believe that they ought to have the right to have 
it if they want it, and the majority report puts it up squarely 
to them as to whether they want it or not. And I believe that 
if the experiment is tried, we will find at least that the objec- 
tions are not so serious as many of us have thought they pos- 
sibly were. 

_It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that as to any other proposi- 
tion in the constitution of either one of these States that, stand- 
ing alone, as a separate proposition, there would be any doubt 
about, it would be wise to give the people of those Territories 
the opportunity to vote directly upon that proposition. But 
after their constitutions are adopted they will have the right to 
do that, and perhaps, if there be any evil in either one of those 
constitutions, in their own time and in their own way they will 
extricate themselves from the difficulty. 


As far as we are concerned, we ought to give them the fullest 
opportunity to do it. They have expressed themselves on these 
two constitutions and have, by a large majority in each instance, 
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voted to approve them; and with the safeguard in regard to the 
two particular provisions, one in New Mexico and one in Ari- 
zona, about which there seems to be some doubt, it seems to me 
we are doing exactly the right thing to give them an opportunity 
to express themselves again on those two particular propositions, 
And when they have done it, Mr. Chairman, then we ought to 
be perfectly satisfied with the result, whether the constitution 
in all particulars agrees with our ideas or whether it does not. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the tendency toward initiative 
and referendum is going to result in more good to the people of 
the several States that have been putting it into their constitu- 
tions, and others that I think will soon follow, than any other 
one particular item in any constitution or in any law. It will 
be placing within the hands of the people the largest possible 
amount of participation in Government affairs. It will give to 
them rights that can now only be exercised in an indirect way, 
and I do not fear but what they will rise to the responsibility 
that this new duty and this new privilege places upon them. 
[Applause. ] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. CruMpacker, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Ferris, and Mr. ANDREWS were given leave to extend remurks in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia, in charge of the time on that side, if he ex- 
pects to ask the House to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do; yes. 

Mr. MANN. And may I ask how late the committee will con- 
tinue in session this evening? 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 

o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grece of Pennsylvania in the chair). 
To whom does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow ter]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, while discussing the resolution before this House for the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico into the Union, I shall 
esteem it a favor if you will not interrupt me until I have 
finished, as my time has been limited to 30 minutes. After I 
have concluded, if my time has not expired, I will be glad to 
entertain a question from any of you. 

In the creation of man nature has surrounded his being with 


I would like to run along until 6 


certain fixed and unalterable conditions, which are primary 
in their character and which are coextensive with his exist- 


ence, among which are air, light, water, food, and space. 
Destroy any of these and human life at once becomes extinct. 
While it is impossible to conceive of matter without space, yet 
it is just as impossible for man to live without air, light, water, 
and food. 

Air and light are gifts from Heaven, and come to us freely. 
Water is found in abundance, and in such a pure condition that 
it requires but little exertion on our part to supply our daily 
wants, but the adequate supply of wholesome food is a different 
proposition. In all ages it has given mankind the greatest con- 
cern, and when coupled with our demand for raiment and 
shelter, at the very threshold of life, we find that nature has 
entailed upon us a servitude to ourselves of the most urgent 
and responsible character. A servitude upon which life itself 
depends. 

In obedience to the same law of nature the herbivorous an 

mal wanders all day long in search of food and drink, each 
depending upon its own activity for a sufficiency, and when 
night comes it lies down upon the bosom of mother earth con 
tented for repose. At the dawn of the next day it eagerly ei 
ters upon the same monotonous task—day in and day out, thie 
year round—with no other law to obey and with no other 
mission to fill it labors industriously without complaint and 
without tiring. No superiors to command; no masters to drive. 
All upon the same level, following the same instinct—the pres 
ervation of animal life. 
- A wonderful lesson is taught in the simple and harmless 
habits of this animal. The lesson of perfect equality; no pre- 
emption of territory, no corner on the supply of food, however 
small it may become; ali are given an equal chance in the race 
for life. 

How different it is with man. His physical wants are much 
more complex. The limitation which is placed upon the nat 
ural supply of his food products and the crude and unwhole- 
some state in which he receives them from the hand of nature, 
has forced him to open up and extend a mighty industry—the 
cultivation of the soil. Out of this industry, by force of neces 
sity, sprang a new and independent business—the production of 
implements, tovls, vehicles, and machinery—by the assistance: 
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of which the farmer might be able to take from the lap of 
nature annually the fullness of her richest and most bountiful 
gift. 

This gave birth to the workshop and created a demand for 
new materials, which drove the workman to the forest for 
lumber and to the mine for iron and steel. Coupled with our 
demand for structural material for shelter, these two indus- 
tries have grown to such proportions that the blacksmith now 
manages the modern steel plant and the carpenter directs the 
progress of a wonderful lumber industry. 

Raiment for our bodies is no less exacting upon our energy 
and activity. At first the bark from the tree and the grass 
from the marshes furnished our ancestors with materials for 
clothing, but they have long since been superseded by the 
broad acres of flax and cotton, large herds of sheep and goats, 
and the fruitful product of the busy silkworm. The housewife 
has no longer any use for the hand cards, the spinning w' «el, 
and the family loom—the cotton and woolen mills do the work 
for all. 

The wooden sandal has been placed in the museum as a relic 
by the industrious tannery and the mammoth boot and shoe 
factory. 

The necessity for collecting the crude material in centers to 
be converted into the finished product, and the further neces- 
sity of the proper distribution of the finished product among 
the people for daily use and daily consumption, created the 
demand for a new and distinct business of great activity and 
labor. First we had the pack animal climbing mountains and 
crossing deserts and the galley slave tugging at the oar of row- 
beats; then followed the invention of steam; and now we have 
master ships of wonderful capacity crossing the high seas and 
loaded trains flying across the country at lightning speed. 

While it is true that our demands for intellectual and moral 
culture have given us the public school and the university, 
charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, the Sunday 
school and the chureh, and other kindred institutions, calling 
for more or less manual labor, yet the great industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of modern civilization had their origin in 
the supreme law of nature, which entailed upon us the responsi- 
bility of supplying ourselves with food, raiment, and shelter, and 
upon this responsibility these vast institutions are founded and 
must depend for their future support, maintenance, and develop- 
ment. This by far is the greatest field for physical labor—a 
labor which must be performed by us and from which we can 
not escape, however much we may so desire—and in the per- 
formance of which we are carrying out the same instinct of 
nature as that of the animal on the plain in search of food— 
the instinct of the preservation of animal life. In my opinion, 
God intended that every man should bear his just share of these 
burdens. Is this true? Let us see. 

Were the mission of man in this life fulfilled by the supply 
of our temporal wants, the answer to this question might be 
less difficult, but as man by nature is both a social and progres- 
sive being and as his greatest happiness is not found in satisfy- 
ing his physical appetite, but in the culture and development 
of the finer qualities of his mind and soul, we find ourselves 
confronted with a new field of labor more extensive in its 
scope and claimed to be by far more important to our temporal 
and spiritual welfare. Upon this culture our beautiful civiliza- 
tion is founded, and upon its. purity and the extent of its future 
development hangs the destiny of nations. 

Thus we find two vast fields of labor spread out before us, 
in which all mankind are required by the decree of nature to 
enter and labor. 

Physical labor being the most burdensome, it is the most 
dreaded, and from the earliest history of man we find certain 
men seeking to avoid it. At the beginning the physical strong— 
the men—reveled in idleness or amused themselves in the chase, 
while they forced the weak—the women and children—to culti- 
vate the soil and make the living. 

In the primitive formation of government whole communities 
met on the plains and elected the tallest of their number as 
their leader. Time and experience gave these leaders a taste 
for power, luxury, and ease. They picked quarrels with neigh- 
boring tribes, and by deception and false promises of reward 
they organized armies for conquest, and after subduing and 
capturing weaker and unsuspecting neighboring communities 
they divided the spoils among their generals, created a feudal 
system of land tenure, and subjugated their captives—men, 
women, and children—to a condition of abject physical servi- 
tude. They created titles of honors, forced labor to build cas- 
tles for defense, molded crowns for the head of arbitrary power, 
and boldly proclaimed to the world the false and damnable doc- 
trine that the right to rule was divine and that kings could do 
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no wrong. They surrounded royalty with large standing armies 
to enforce cruel decrees for taxation and punishment. 

They kept the masses in ignorance, tied them to the wheel of 
toil, and appropriated the fruits of their labor to create ric! : 
dynasties. For long centuries only the few, the rich, wer : 
permitted to enter schools of intellectual culture and to partici 
pate in the administration of government. 

They reveled in ease and luxury, while the poor, helpless 
masses, driven by whips of cruel masters, were forced 
assume the entire burden of physical labor, with no opportunit 
for mental or moral culture. This was not nature’s decree 

To explode this unholy theory of government, and to relic 
the people from its baneful and blighting influence, we are i 
that it has cost the world the lives of 1,500,000,000 soldic: 
and the expenditure of $40,000,000,000 of wealth. But the lic! 
of civilization, directed by the Divine hand of Providence, ! 
led the people out from under the cruel hand of imperial powe 
as Moses led the children of Israel out from under the bond: 
of their cruel Egyptian masters. But in doing so, the pe 
like the children of Israel, have been compelled to wade throu 
red seas—not of water, but of blood. 

It was the plain, common people of Europe, activg under ¢) 
inspiration of love and ionging for religious and political 1i) 
erty, who deserted their homes, kindred, and loved ones in : 
land of arbitrary rule and paddled their way across the stormy: 
Atlantic in search of a peaceful home in the bosom of nature 
to the shores of beautiful America they drifted. Here they « 
tablished a brotherhood, based upon nature’s law of equalit 
and simplicity. They separated the church from the state an 
carved out a stable government, deriving its just powers fro: 
the consent of the governed. [Applause.] 

Under this form of government the plain, common people hav: 
steadily marched onward from the little log hut by the seasid 
to populous cities, whose clustered spires and stately edlitices 
kiss the skies. By their labor they have converted the dens: 
forests into beautiful farms and made the deserts blossom wit! 
roses. They have connected useful water courses by canals and 
constructed across the continent a perfect system of railroads 
They have stretched the electrical wire from sea to sea and 
from lake to gulf, so that the man in his distant hut at the 
crossroads can talk with the merchant in the large cities « 
thousand miles away. The strong arm of labor has reached 
down into the bosom of the earth and brought to the surface 
hidden wealth in quantities sufficient to plaster the dwelling 
house of every citizen of this lovely land with silver and gold. 
At the bidding of persistent labor last year the mines of America 
yielded a treasure worth $2,000,000,000, and the farm sur 
rendered products valued at $8,926,000,000, aggregating a total 


And now, in the morning of the twentieth century, these same 
common people present to the world for its candid inspection 
the product of their labor—a country of more than 3,000,000 
square miles—the richest the blessed sun ever shone upon. 
teeming with a population of more than 92,000,000 of the bes! 
people of the best thought; a country with a government with- 
out an equal, with a civilization without a rival. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when I sit here in this beautiful historic 
Capitol, in the shadow of that splendid monument erecte:! 
within the corporate limits of this Capital City in honor o/ 
the Father of his Country, and hear gentlemen on the floor of 
this Chamber, gentlemen who directly represent more than 
200,000 American freemen, the common people, and who indi- 
rectly represent more than 92,000,000 of the same common 
people, and while discussing the merits of this interesting reso- 
lution, utter language of distrust in their constituents, the 
common people, and charge that limited power left in their 
hands to correct abusive legislation is dangerous to stable gov- 
ernment, and that these people with such power in their hands 
become a dangerous mob, I become restless in my seat and 
grow weary of life. [Laughter and applause.] When did tle 
common people become a howling mob, with a rope in its hands 
for the neck of civilization? You show me a mob of the com 
mon people and I will show you a bastile to be pulled down. 
[Applause.] 

It was this same mob that you are here denouncing who met 
old King John on the banks of the Runnymede on the 15th day 
of June, 1215, and forced him to sign the Magna Charta whic) 
gave to the people the writ of habeas corpus and the right oi 
trial by jury. [Applause.] For centuries in England innocei' 
men had been arrested upon false charges, cast in dungeons to 
languish, starve, and die, without even a hope for a trial. !i 
was the crystallized public opinion of the common people ii 
1688 which forced King James II to abdicate the throne and 
make room for William of Orange, a more liberal King, who 
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granted to the people the Bill of Rights, the substance of 
which has been copied in the constitutions of every State of the 
Union. [Applause.] While the people elected the members of 
the House of Commons, yet the Crown had created a large num- 
ber of small boroughs, over which the “ House of Tudor” had 
absolute control, for the purpose of giving to the King a majority 
in that great deliberative body, thereby depriving the people of 
their right to representative government. 

Was the destruction of these “‘ rotten boroughs” in order to 
restore to the people their rights under the English constitution 
the act of the criminal mob? Was the opening of the door to 
star-chamber courts in order to relcase innocent men from 
foul prisons the act of the criminal mob? No. It was the 
hand of destiny. You must not confound the criminal with the 
mob, for the criminal acts under cover and lies in wait for the 
blood of his victim and then seeks to hide from the public his 
hellish deed, while the mob rises up in its might, proclaims to 
the world its mission, and boldly marches forward without 
fear of danger. The man who secretly arms himself, boards 
the train, and holds up the helpless passenger for his money is 
the criminal. The force that rises up and in one night, pulls down 
imperial temples of force and murder, and the next day estab- 
lishes instead thereof a beautiful republican form of govern- 
ment, deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed, 
is the mob. [Applause.] 

Remember, a grievance always precedes the mob, and with- 
out a grievance to redress, there is no mob. The Sons of Lib- 
erty had their grievance in taxation without representation 
before the Boston Tea Party emptied shiploads of English tea 
into Boston Harbor. The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were the conspirators of the mob and the Revolution- 
ary heroes were the real mob, who rescued from the hands of 
the selfish few the right to govern and placed it where it justly 
belongs, in the hands of the intelligent many. 

The foul rape of Lucrece ended in the death of the cruel 
Tarquin, and the burning flames lighted by the torch in the 
hand of profligate power to destroy life and property in the 
city of ancient Rome revealed to the people the hiding place of 
Nero the tyrant. [Applause.] 

Greatness rarely comes from the mansions of the idle rich. 
It springs more readily from the ranks of the honest, sturdy 
poor. Webster was a poor country boy, and Lincoln was of 
such humble parentage that he had to borrow books for his 
early education, and worked as a deck hand on a flatboat on 
the Ohio River. Jesus was born in a manger and John the 
Baptist fed on locusts and wild honey. [Applause.] 

Everything else being equal, the greater the degree of lib- 
erty given to the people in government the greater the civil- 
ization of that people. Republican Greece is the best model of 
ancient democracy. 

At one time her people kept in their hands all the rights to 
make laws and administer the government. They met in com- 
mon council for that purpose—anyone could propose a law; 
all had a right to vote upon it. They elected the generals of 
their armies in this way, but for one year only at a time. 
Under this form of government she built up a civilization of 
literature, architecture, and art which astonishes the world— 
a civilization which has found its way into all modern civiliza- 
tion. No work on oratory would be complete without Demos- 
thenese’s oration on the Crown; no public structure would be 
complete without the aid of Grecian architecture. 

The people of Arizona and New Mexico have been begging for 
statehood for a long time. They are entitled to it, and ought to 
have had it many years ago. 
tions, the product of the common people, for our ratification, but 
because the people have reserved certain rights to themselves 
not usually found in the constitutions of other States—the initi- 
ative, referendum. and recall—there seems to be a disposition on 
the part of some to require them to eliminate these new features 
from their organic law before admitting them into the Union. 

The sudden forging of these new elements to the front in 
American polities naturally lead us to inquire for the cause. I 


have been casting about in search of it for some time, and I | New Mexico has the referendum and Arizona has the initiative, 


i 
| 


have reached the conclusion that the abuse of power intrusted 
to the hands of our public servants is the sole and only cause. 
For more than a quarter of a century bribery at elections has 
been the favorite method of inducting corrupt and unscrupulous 
men into high places of trust. By the same method we are 
led to believe unwholesome laws have been placed upon the 
Statute books, conveying the rights of the people to criminal 
combines in perpetuity. 

It has been shown that, in return, large sums of money have 
— subscribed by these combines for campaign purposes in 
= er to defeat the will of the people. Soon after the passage 
of the Dingley tariff law in 1897 a wonderful commotion and 
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scramble for advantage took place in the business and commer- 
cial world. Like the gathering of many storms at the same 
time in different parts of the country, each deepening in in- 
tensity and widening in circumference until their outer circles 
touched each other, then uniting and bursting forth in one 
mighty and dreadful tornado, sweeping across the country in 
its mad fury and destroying everything in its grasp. When 
this storm was over we found in its wake the lifeless but in- 
visible bodies of nearly 9,000 independent corporations, out 
of this corporate wreck 445 combines had been perfected. The 
day of competition was over, but the morning of exclusion and 
exploitation of the people had dawned. 

Since that time these 445 have been pushing closer and closer 
together, until now they have control of all the necessaries of 
life and can artificially increase the price thereof at will, which 
is a complete explanation of the high cost of living about 
which we have heard so much complaint of recent years. 

The baneful and corrupting influence of their ill-gotten gains 
has found its way into political halls and legislative bodies, 
with the hope of obtaining new advantages and for longer 
terms, until the foul stench of bribery and corruption rises up 
from every quarter of the country and smells to high heaven, 
thereby flooding political circles with putrid rottenness far out- 
ranking in stench the famous Augean stables where 3,000 ‘oxen 
had been stalled for 30 years. No one but Hercules could be 
found with strength enough to clean these stables. Can a 
modern Hercules be found with strength and courage sufficient 
to purify our political stables? The answer comes back in one 
grand chorus of more than 90,000,000 voices: “ We, the com- 
mon people, can and will do it. You ean’t intimidate us by 
calling us the mob. Our mission on earth is the liberation of 
suffering humanity from oppressive power. Our motto is 
‘Equal and exact justice to all.” [Applause.] 

Go where you will, the rich few are always trying to find an 
excuse to justify themselves in usurping the powers of govern- 
ment and reducing the masses to a condition of servitude. Our 
constitutional convention bristled with advocates of this doe- 
trine, and a strong effort was made to fasten upon us a govern- 
ment of the rich with life tenure in office, modeled upon the 
plan of the Government of Great Britain. The Federal court 
is the product of this doctrine, and the present method of elect 
ing United States Senators is tinged with it. When a boy in 
the common school I read of Alexander Hamilton and learned 
to love him, because of his brilliancy, but perhaps more on 
account of his untimely death in an unfortunate duel. In more 
mature life, after I became a student of political economy, I 
read his speeches in the constitutional convention, and to my 
great surprise I found him to be an advocate of a government 
by the rich and an enemy of the masses. I could scarcely 
lieve my own eyes when I read the following extract from his 
famous speech delivered in that convention on the 18th day of 
June, 1787, which is found in Volume I of his works, page 5S2, 
and which reads as follows: 


he 


All communities divide themselves Into the few and many. The first 
are the rich and the well born, the other the mass of the people rh 
voice of the people has been said to be the voice of God, and however 


generally this maxim has been quoted and believed it is not true in 


fact. The people are turbulent and changing. They seldom judge or 
determine right. Give, therefore, to the first class a distinct permanent 
share in the Government, they will check the unsteadiness of the 
second: and as they can not receive any advantage by a change the 
therefore will ever maintain good government. Can a democrat 
assembly, who annually revolve in the mass of the people, be supp i 


Nothing but a permanent hody 


steadily to pursue the public good? 
Their turbulent and 


ean check the imprudence of democracy. 
trolling disposition requires checks. 


To-day, while the people of New Mexico and Arizona are 
knocking at the door of the Union for statehood and self-goy 
ernment. we find advocates of that same selfish doctrine on the 
floor of this House, but instead of charging the common people 
with being “turbulent and changing,” as did Mr. Hamilton, 
they are now branded by these gentlemen as the howling mob, 
r In the constitution of these 
Territories the people have reserved to themselves certain cor- 
rective rights over legislation and over their public servants. 


referendum, and recall. Such power left in the hands of the 
people, especially the recall, is denounced as the “rankest of 


heresy.” In answer to such argument, I ask where did al! the 
power of administrative government come from at the time of 
the formation of the original colonies in America? It was all 


lodged in the hands of the plain, common people. 
They could have kept it all had they so desired, but being 
honest, true, progressive, and manly they ceded certain of their 
rights to organize the general government, and it has been shown 
that the wisdom of these common people has excelled the 
dom of any monarch upon the throne or that of designing poll- 
ticians seeking unlawful and unrighteous advantages In govern- 
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ment for the purpose of exterting from the people unjust trib- 
ute and making themselves powerful and strong. [Applause.] 

It is said by some that the constitution of one of these Terri- 
tories gives too much power to the common people. In reply to 
that I say to those gentlemen that the only question to be ob- 
served by this Congress is as to whether this constitution is 
republican in its form, whether it will give to the people of the 
State of Arizona, when she becomes a member of this Union, a 
republican form of government. If it does, then we have done 
all as Representatives of this great Republic that is required at 
our hands in order to admit a Territory to the grand galaxy of | 
States in this Union. [Applause.] 

It is also said by others that the constitution of the Territory | | 
of New Mexico is so surrounded by restrictions that for 25 
years it will be almost impossible fer the people te get a con- 
stitutional convention in order to get a new constitution. It 
is also said that the limitations thrown around the right to 
amend the constitution are too great, that it is of such a char- 
acter that it makes the rights of the people clumsy and awk- 
ward, and if burdens are to be borne through unguarded condi- 
tions in its constitution, the people will be powerless to amend 
it in a large measure. I say in reply to all of these arguments 
that I have examined both of these constitutions with some care, 
and, in my opinion, as a whole both of them, perhaps with the 
exception of Oklahoma, are the best that I have ever read from 
the hand of any constitutional convention in any State in this 
Union, not even excepting my own good State of Illinois. I de- 
sire, further, to state that the guards with reference to bribery 
and corruption in both of them are admirable, and every man 
in iuis beautiful Chamber ought to bow his head in reverence 
to the constitutional cenventions fer incorporating into their 
constitutions these wise provisions, [Applause.] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the provision giving to labor short 
hours and the further provision of giving labor an opportunity 
to recover for unjust injuries are so couched in these consti- 
tutions, and especially in that of Arizona, that they appeal to 
us in no unmistakable terms. [Applause.] 

Four years ago, when Oklahoma presented her constitution 
to be ratified by Congress, it reserved to the people the initia- 
tive and referendum, and also required State banks toe guar- 
antee the payment of bank deposits. The tories in Congress 
then yelled themselves hoarse to prevent the admission of this 
Territory with these three powers left in the hands of the 
people. They predicted that riot, bloodshed, and bankruptcy 
would follow the adoption of such a constitution, but not so. 
It has brought to her people splendid results. [Applause.] 

These same imperialists are here to-day opposing the constitnu- 
tion of Arizona, and run mad in their denunciation of the recall 
of public servants. They stand up and talk about the common 
people as though they were enemies of ours, as though they were 
enemies of organized government, as though they were enemies 
to civilization, as though they were not a part of this great Re- 
public. But I can not reconcile their philosophy with the his- 
tory of the American people. They are trying to show us the 
sun by the light of a candle. [{Applause.] 

The people of Arizona are not alone in their efforts to correct 
abusive legislation and hold public servants in check. In 1911 
California adopted the initiative, referendum, and recall, but I 
believe she is the only State having the recall. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Oregon has had the initiative and referen- 
dum since 1902, and adopted the recall in 1908. 

Mr. FOWLER. I thank the gentleman. That makes three 
States with the ‘initiative, referendum, and recall—California, 
Oregon, and Arizona. Nine have the initiative and referendum: 
South Dakota in 1898, Utah in 1900, Nevada and Montana in 
1905, Missouri in 1906, Oklahoma in 1907, Maine in 1908, Arkan- 
sas in 1910, and New Jersey in 1911. 

The following States have referendum in part on special 
questions or localities : 

Colorado and Illinois, 1904; Iowa, 1891; Montana, 1908, New 
Mexico and Ohio, 1902; Island, Texas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, 1903. 

Massachusetts has recall in Boston for the mayor, and has 
used the referendum repeatedly in its history. 

Mr. Chairman, this proves that is a 
America on the part ef the people to take back to themselves 
eeriain rights which they 
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fails to indorse this policy the Crown prorogues Parliament, 
calls a new election, and the people settle these public questions 
by electing the members of a new Parliament, based upon the 
question in dispute. C 

This is akin both to the referendum and recall. Who will 
say that this feature in the English constitution has not been 
a blessing to Great Britain? It is one of the strongest features 
of safety and security in her whole legislative system. It 
brings her Government in close touch with the people, and gives 
them the right to settle questions of government upon which 
Parliament fails to agree. 

We are told that our good President has refused to give his 
sanction to the constitution of Arizona because its provision 
| for the recall of public officers is broad enough to include 
judges of courts, but that he does not object to its provisions 
as to the recall of other public officers. While I do not desire 
to pass upon the wisdom of the recall, yet I do say that if it 
is right as to all other public offices it should with equal 
propriety include the judges of courts. I have great reverence 
and respect for our courts of justice, but I have no less respect 
for the other positions of public trust. 

The Federal court is too far away from the people and too 
close to politics and predatory wealth. Who will say that the 
Dred Scott and income-tax decisions were not political in char- 
acter? Who will say that the late decision in the Standard Oil 
case does not legislate a joker in the Sherman antitrust law 
for the benefit of the trusts? 

Mr. Chairman, we elect men to office to do for us what we 
can not do for ourselves. If they betray our coniidence and 
there is any way to relieve ourselves of their obnoxiousness, 
whether it be a constable in a little country town or a judge in 
ermine upon the bench, we should do it. [Applause.] It is said 
that the judge would be handicapped in rendering his decisions, 
but, in reply, I say, Mr. Chairman, that the sheriff of a county 
with a writ in his hand for the arrest of a criminal would be 
handicapped in the same way. The same would be true as to 
all other officers of the country. [Applause.] I am in fayor 
of stable government and would not support a measure opposed 
to it, but I am just as strongly committed to the wants of the 
people. [Applause.] If the constitutions of older States have 
failed to properly guard the rights of the people, thereby en- 
tailing hardships upon the masses, all the more, then, ought we 
to be on our guard here and see that like mistakes find no 
homes in these two constitutions. [Applause.] Remember it is 
hard to change constitutions after their adoption. 

If the people of these Territories desire to safeguard their 
rights more carefully than has been done in the past by other 
States, in order to save themselves from evils which now afflict 
the people of older States, I believe we will commit a great 
wrong, of far-reaching magnitude, if we compel them to elimi 
nate these safeguards before admitting them into the Union. 
[Applause. ] 

I would not change the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an 
“i” in either of them. They have been passed upon by the 
intelligent common people of these Territories, and adopted by 
an overwhelming majority of all voting upon them. I have 
much confidence in the wisdom of these intelligent people. I 
have seen many of them and conversed with them, and dare 
say their intelligence will compare favorably wiih that of the 
people of any of the States. [Applause.] They are knocking; 
let us open unto them. 

Let the common people write their will in the constitutions of 
these two Territories. They wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They wrote the Constitution of the United States. 
They have been trusted to write the constitutions of 46 States. 
Why not let them write the constitutions of these Territories. 
Strike down the common people and you destroy representa- 
tive government. Uphold the common people and behold a 
beautiful civilization represented by the American flag. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that that beautiful banner has folds 
enough in it to cover every man, woman, and child in this 
broad land of ours. {Applause.j] It was baptized in blood and 
consecrated by the lives and fortunes of the greatest men who 
ever led a brave army to a glorious victory. {Applause.] I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that that sacred emblem, which was 
first unfurled to the breezes of heaven on the banks of the 
beautiful Brandywine and which hovered over the bloody tracks 
of barefoot soldiers from Valley Forge to Yorktown in order 
to witness the palsied hand of imperial power surrender the 
scepter of authority to the hand of liberty [applause]; I be 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that that flag, which was with Jackson at 


New Orleans and witnessed Pakenham’s legions vanish like the 
“children of the mist” and made us mistress of the high seas; 
I believe that that flag, which scaled the walls of Montezuma 
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and forced Mexico to acknowledge our territorial rights; I be- 
lieve that that flag, which trailed through blood from Bull Run 
to Appomattox, tore off the mask of slavery, and proclaimed 
to the world the everlasting Union of these States; I believe 
that that flag, which extended its benign influence to oppressed 
Cuba a few short years ago and enabled her to transfer her 


devotion from the god of royalty to the Goddess of Liberty, | 


has ample virtue in its folds to lift the heavy hand of oppres- 
sion from the heads of the oppressed in every country and in 
every clime. [Loud applause.] 

I therefore, Mr. Chairman, invite the last piece of our terri- 
tory, contiguous to this great country, and its citizens, to ex- 
change the clumsy yoke of territorial servitude for the righteous 
robe of self-government. [Applause.] 
sisterhood of States. We invite you to write your names in liv- 
ing letters of devotion on the bosom of that beautiful ensign 
of liberty, and thereby add two more stars in that grand galaxy 
in her field of living blue, which will give to us a country of 
the greatest possibilities, a union of 48 sovereign States over 
which the flag of freedom shall forever wave. [Loud and con- 
tinued applause, followed by handshaking.] 
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resolution No, 14, to approve the constitutions 
| and Arizona, and had instructed him to report that they | 


- | at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


| | | 
f State ‘Beaton | Greatest | Greatest | Date of ad- 
Name 0 , and Ter-| width. | length. mission. 
ritories. | 
are, eee 3A 
| | 
| Miles. Miles. 
BIE, condo c ctiescdbesssccsccccece | 52,250 2 330 | Dec. 14,1819 
Arkansas....... acl 275 240 | June 15, 1836 | 
CE tintidcnsrvaiivanansens coves | 103,925 390 270 | Aug. 1,1876 | 
Ceictcgennactsvedsnscnsecs | 4,990 90 75 | Jan. 9, 1788 | 
CR icacncccatteesssicccsscsescs 158, 360 375 770 | Sept. 9, 1850 
Delaware. ......... enenccceecececeses 2,050 35 110 | Dee. 7, 1787 
PIN saansensssnen qnentbcocecoreces 58, 680 400 460 | Mar. 3,1845 
Ge cccddcndccaaccesceaseceecoce 59, 475 250 315 | Jan 2, 1788 
Idaho..... Incbetsagnctisatvdoessicee- | 84,800 305 490 | July 3, 1890 
Di inntatetndbbbnciecéwsetnnccs | 56,650 206 380 | Dee. 3, 1818 
36, 350 160 265 | Dec. 11,1816 
Mien absediatndsennenssdeases<cqee<< 56, 025 300 210 | Dec. 28, 1846 
PI, dacaebadbags + dpéne<esevceses< §2, 080 400 200 | Jan. 29, 1861 
i iatiinite<eudGeetees <ovenenes 40, 400 350 175 | June 1.1792 
Louisiana Ta 280 275 bps. 30, 1812 
Gd dneh der wedateakes dacnasceneces 205 235 ar. 15,1820 
Maryland 200 120 | Apr. 28,1788 
Massachusetts 198 110 | Feb. 6,1788 
Michigan 310 400 | Jan. 26,1837 
Minnesota... .. 350 400 | May 11,1858 
Bhatastey 180 340 | Dee. 10,1817 
DibtadintdhddMadkvhsceccavece! 300 280 | Aug. 10, 1821 
itl ten wanchdimenine 580 315 | Nov. 8, 1889 
Nebraska : 415 205 | Mar. 1, 1867 
i erndbdiacde seneecacee : 315 485 | Oct. 31, 1864 
PR I iididacséucnésceessccel 9,305 wW 185 | June 21, 1788 
ie snewanes anni | 7,815 70 160 | Dec. 18,1787 
es, . coscccca 49,170 320 310 July 26,1788 
Bn Es cto cugccccceueces 62, 250 520 200 | Nov. 21,1788 
i 70, 795 360 210 | Nov. 2, 1889 
i ei bbeeindetecuecccecss 41,060 230 205 | Feb. 19,1803 
Oklahoma. ...... ee a 70, 057 585 210 | Nov. 16, 1907 
Ga cits tircthtebidbedideeccecesc< 96, 030 375 290 | Feb. 14, 1859 
SS aa 45, 215 300 180 | Dee. 12,1787 
SE ii diktdcthesecuess cece 1, 250 35 50 | May 29,1790 
3 f 23, 1788 
2, 1889 
1, 1796 
. 29,1845 
4, 1896 
. 4,1791 
> 26,1788 
. 11,1889 
19, 1863 
29, 1848 
11, 1890 





Population of States, excluding Indians not taved, 1910. 





Total | indians Population, 








: ula- not exclusive of 
States. * n taxed, | Indians not 
in 1910. 1910. taxed, 1910. 
eee | ee. 
2,138,003 }.......... 2,138, 093 
Be OEP Bincccce esc 1,574, 449 
2,377,549 988 2,376,561 
799,024 452 798,572 
: UC | ee 1, 114, 756 
202,322 }...... eee 202,322 
TEE Encoacececs 752, 619 
Si ME Toco cccdecs 2, 609, 121 
325,504 2, 154 323,440 
BE bewccccces 5, 638, 501 
SS 2, 700, 876 
Ree, Iiseccevdce 2,224,771 
1,690, 949 j 
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Population of States, excluding India 





Total | Indians |Population, 
popula- | not  jexclusive of 
tion } taxed, | Indians not 
in 1910. | 1910 taxed, 1910. 


Acti A vatidadecétneutbsee wedi endinotcina | 1,295,3 
NY 0S Ctrnnncsiandndssseedaccduseucaas 3, 3t 
Michigan § 


2 — . 
0 } es L,awed 


NY Cth dabiciadaattetsbudscuocdsanacs -| 1,797,1 
Pd widdeuthtaedihucnas dvksoxensncanntdaas ; 
Nee al, elt tae hing wanda 
ISS ished citi that daa’ is byes bncdinacinma ed 


New Jersey 


Ohio 


EE pee we ee eee 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 


We acetal ata td is 
hai chisks aa nthe Gateine chi cabinet 
OO WO tl a a ne onaamebuabin detain 
Wisconsin | 





i es's-tntiin anand niehiaawae 91, 109, 542 37 
64,356 |.. 
354 | 

31,009 |.. 


Deer MOG. 5 occa canes | 327,301 10, 31 
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' 
of Columbia, and New Mexico 622 | 


> 


~1 
~” 
~ 
to 


Total, ineluding Alaska, Arizona, District tae | 
| 


Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. RaKer}. 


[Mr. RAKER addressed the committee. 


minutes 


See Appendix. | 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 


Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration joint 
Mexico 


ad 


; of New 
come to no resolution thereon. 
HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to 


TO-MORROW. 


meet 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of th 
tleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears n 
and it is so ordered. 


ren- 


ue, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Then, on motion of Mr. Fioop of Virginia (at 5 o’clock 


and 43 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. { 


hil v0 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communication: 


were 
as follows: 


A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting to Congress 


| with his approval recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 


| in regard to disposal of wreckage of the battleship Main¢ 


; aisSo 
the progress made in said work (H. Doe. No. 60): to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting in r 
sponse to H. Res. No. 151 information relative to purchase of Navy 
shoes during the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive (II. D 
No. 61); to the Committee on Expenditures in Navy Deyart- 
ment and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and men 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 10441) to regulate the em- 
ployment of females in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 


0 
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By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 10442) appropriating $10,000 
to nid in the erection of a monument in memory of the late 
President James A. Garfield at Long Branch, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10443) pro- 
viding for the disposition of town sites in connection with 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 10444) to encourage the 
American merchant marine and American commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. GEORGBR: A bill (H. R. 10445) to assess benefits for 
the opening, extension, widening, and straightening of alleys 
and minor streets in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 10446) to authorize the 
State of Washington to lease the southeast quarter and the 
southwest quarter of section 36, township 18 north, of range 10 
west, in Chehalis County, for public park purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 10447) to create in the 
War Department a roll to be known as the “ Volunteers’ honor 
roll,” and to autherize placing thereon, with half pay, certain 
persons who served in the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 10448) to provide an educa- 
tional survey of the United States; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. SABBATH: Resolution (H. Res. 175) providing for 
the investigation of certain matters in regard to express com- 
panies; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 176) providing for 
the investigation of the condition of the business of the district 
court of the United States for Porto Rico; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

3y Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
106) to request the President to take measures for delivering 
the control and possession of the Philippine Islands to the au- 
thorities representing the people thereof and to protect their 
government by a general treaty of neutrality; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) declaring 
the purpose of the United States to recognize the independence 
of the Filipino people as soon as a stable government can be 
established, and requesting the President to open negotiations 
for the neutralization of the Philippine Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, 


ay 
PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 10449) granting an in- 
crease of pension te Henry H. Weirick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RARCHYELD: A bill (H. R. 10450) granting an in- 
crease of pension te Henry Cump; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10451) granting a pension to 
William D. Daniels; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 10452) granting an in- 
crease of pension te Henry C. Wallace; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 10453) granting an increase of 
pension to George H. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10454) granting a 
—- to Jacob Righthouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10455) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. C. Hazel; te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10456) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Prentice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10457) granting an increase of pension to 
Godfrey Winkler; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10458) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Cotton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10459) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Vance; to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10460) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Keeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10461) granting an increase of pension to 
Hensley H. Kirk; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 10462) granting an increase of pension to 
William Menke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10463) granting an increase of pension to 
David McClintic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10464) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel McIlroy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10465) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10466) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis R. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10467) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10468) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Willman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10469) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wikel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10470) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbridge Emerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10471) granting an increase of pension 
Edmon T. Wesley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10472) granting an increase of pension 
Edgar B. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10473) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas H. Hyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 10474) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 10475) granting a pension 
to John Minch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10476) granting a pension to Harvey W. 
Trumble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10477) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Norman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL. A Dill (H. R. 10478) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin V. Saunders; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 10479) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard McChesney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 10480) for the relief of 
Maurice J. O’Brien; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R, 10481) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 10482) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Couger, alias Henry Stevens; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10483) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Monaghan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10484) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Read; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 10485) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary I. Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10486) granting a pension to Melara C, 
Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10487) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses H. Enochs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10488) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Zellner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10489) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel F. Crump; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 10490) granting a pension to 
Oscar May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10491) granting a pension to James H. 
Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10492) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10493) to place William Welsh on the re- 
tired list with the rank of captain; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 10494) granting an increase of 
pension to Merrick Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 10495) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John W. Glaze; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10496) for the relief of 
Jacob Murray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10497) for the relief of W. H. Denham; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10498) granting a pension to Frances F. 
Moore; -to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10499) granting an increase of pension to | 
James H. Lile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10500) granting an increase of pension to | 
King A. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 10501) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion F. Segars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10502) granting an increase of pension to | 
Jeremiah M. McPherson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10508) for the relief | 
of Jacob M. Cooper; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of C. J. Cornin, of Bryan, 
Oh favoring a reduction in the duty on raw and refined 
ugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Papers in re bill granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Cump, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers accompanying House 
bill 6156, granting an increase of pension to Matthew L. John- 
son: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Resolutions of Trades Council 
of Nashville, Tenn., relative to the arrest, ete. of J. J. Me- 
Namara at Indianapolis; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of International Moulders Union, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., relative to the arrest, etc., of J. J. McNamara at 
indianapolis; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CARY: Communications from citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging the reduction of the tariff on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, communication from Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., protesting against H. R. 8887, providing for stamp 
iax on proprietary medicines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of L. H. Tempe and nu- 
merous other citizens of Sanford, Fla., demanding the with- 
drawal of American troops from the Mexican border; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Alse, petition of W. A. King and numerous citizens of San- 
ford, Fla., demanding a rigid investigation into the manner of 
the removal of John J. McNamara from the State of Indiana to 
the State of California for trial; to the Committee the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of 98 residents of Rochester, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of a law establishing a national 
department of health; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of a citizen of St. Louis, Mo., asking 
for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. FORNES: Resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, that various schedules of tariff law 
should be considered and opportunity given all interests affected 


to be heard before final action; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


0 


on 


Also, petition of Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York City, against free-list bill or placing leather on the free 
list; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Manufacturers’ Association of New York 
City, in relation to establishing a United States court of patent 
appeals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$y Mr. FRENCH: Resolutions of citizens of Twin Falls, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Rules. 


_By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- | 
tion, Branch 3, of Streator, IIL, favoring the Berger resolu- | 


tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolution from Cen- 
tral Socialist Club, of Haverhill, Mass., protesting against the 
method of procedure in the arrest of J. J. McNamara and J. W. 
McNamara, charged with conspiracy in connection with alleged 
dynamiting of Los Angeles Times Building; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Petition ef citizens of Pat- 


mos, Ark., protesting against the kidnaping of J. J. McNamara; 
to the Committee on Labor. 


By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petition of C. A. | 
Martinsburg, W. Va., asking for reduc- | 


Millery Grocery Co., of 
tion in the duty on raw 
Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany House bill 8112, for the 
relief of Wilmerding-Loewe Co.: to the Committee on Claims. 


and refined sugars; to the Committee on | 
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| tion of the Church of the Brethren, of Burlington, 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petition signed by S. P. Dobbins and 
other residents of Vacaville, Cal., urging a reduction of the duty 
on raw and refined sugars; the Committee Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the board of trust 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., fay 


to on 


es of the 


ring the judi- 


cial settlement of international disputes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the board of trustees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., requesti the 
transfer of the sloop of war Portsmouth to San F to 

| the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the beard of trustees of the 


Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal., protesting aguinst 
the free admission of burlap bags into this country; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MALBY: Petition of W. H. Gordon and others, re 
questing a reduction in the tariff on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition by the Carded Woolen 
Association, Boston, Mass., that the rates in Schedule K shonld 
be as far as possible ad valorem, because specific rates nu 
sarily result in great irregularities, especially when imposed on 
a2 commodity varying as wide as wool does in condition and 
value; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Michael Eagan and sundry citizens of Provi- 
dence, R. L., for a reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars 
in the interests of the consumers of the country; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany House bill 4402, grant- 
ing 2n increase of pension to John Scott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, resolutions adopted by Ohio State Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, asking for the further re 
striction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by Local 
No. 296, Journeymen Barbers’ Association of America, of 
Trenton, N. J., urging immediate a on the resolnt of 
investigation in reference to John J. McNamara, introd L by 
Representative Brercer, of Wisconsi to the Committee on 
Labor. 

SENATE. 
Turespay. May 23, 1971. 
The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and 
proved. 


RANDOLPH M. UNLTED STATES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a 
certified copy of findings of fact filed by the court in the cause 
of Randolph M. Probsfield v. United States, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims 


PROQBSFIELD V. 


and ordered to be printed. (S. Doe. No. 37.) 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8649) to authorize the extension and widening: of Col 
rado Avenue NW., from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth Street 
and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. S00, square No, 
2718, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the concreg: 
W. Va., pray 
ing for. the enactment of legislation to prohibit the sale and 
traffic in opium, which was referred to the Committee on lor- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the ' 
Unitarian Congregational Society, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present numerous memorials n tr 
ing against the ratification of the proposed arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain, which I ask may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I also desire to state that in my 
position as chairman of the Committee on I 
some 2,000 letters protesting against the ratific 
treaty have been received by me. 


Se ees 
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The memorials presented by Mr. CuLtom were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Memorials of the Robert Fulton Social and Literary Society, 
of New York City; of the Star Spangled Banner Association of 
America; of the Peter O’Neill Crowley Club, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; of sundry citizens of Braddock, Pa.; of Local Division 
No, 46, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of 
sundry citizens of New York; of Monsignor Slocum Branch, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Waterbury, Conn.; of the 
United Irish Societies of Bristol County, Mass.; of sundry 
citizens of the eighth congressional district, Montclair, N. J.; of 
Local Branch No. 5, District No. 9, St. Patrick’s Alliance of 
America, of Passaic, N. J.; of Local Division No. 10, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of sundry citizens 
of Pueblo, Colo.; of Local Division No. 1, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of Dover, N. H.; of the Knights of the Red Branch, 
of Kast St. Louis, IIL; of the county board of officers and direc- 
tors, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Fairfield County, Conn. ; 
of the county officers, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Strafford 
County, N. H.; of sundry citizens of Attleboro, Mass.; of 
sundry citizens of New Haven, Conn.; of the Jefferson Demo- 
cratic Club of Perth Amboy; of the Central Labor Board of 
Perth Amboy; of the Washington Club of Perth Amboy; of 
Local Division No. 3, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Perth 
Amboy; of the county board, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Middlesex County; of District No. 8, St. Patrick’s Alliance of 
America, of Middlesex County; of Independent Branch No. 1, 
St. Patrick’s Alliance, of Perth Amboy; of Local Division No. 
2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Sayreville; of Local Division 
No. 7, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Chrome; of sundry 
citizens of New Brunswick; and of the Deutsch American 
Central Verein of Middlesex County, all in the State of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGES presented a memorial of Local Division 
No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Wallingford, Conn., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Fairfield Hast Consocia- 
tion of Congregational Churches of Connecticut, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut Merchants’ 
Association, praying for the establishment of a self-sustaining 
parcels-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of Railroad Lodge No. 
610, International Association of Machinists, of Oakland, Cal., 
remonstrating against the adoption of the Taylor system of 
shop management by the Government in arsenals and navy 
yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry. manufacturers of San 
Francisco and San Jose, in the State of California, remonstrat- 
ing against any reduction in the duty on alimentary pastes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry volunteer 
officers of the Civil War of Marquette, Coldwater, Ann Arbor, 
and Romeo, in the State of Michigan; of El Dorado and Ness 
City, Kans.; and of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to place certain volunteer officers of the 
Civil War on the retired list, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WATSON presented a memorial of sundry druggists of 
Charleston, W. Va., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented the memorial of Rev. T. S. Tyng, 
of Ashland, N. H., remonstrating against the adoption of cer- 
tain amendments te the proposed constitution of New Mexico, 
which was referred te the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented memorials of Local Divisions Nos. 1, 2, 7, 
and 8, and Central Union, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Manchester, N. H., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
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Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the General Conference of the 
Congregational Churches of Claremont, N. H., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of 93 citizens of Schenectady, 
21 citizens of Newburgh, and 9 citizens of Middletown, all in 
the State of New York, praying for the establishment of a na- 
tional department of public health, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of J. H. Phillips, 
of Swanzey, N. H., and the memorial of George D. Stone, or 
Swanzey, N. H., remonstrating against the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Manchester, N. H., remonstrating against the ratifica 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committev 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a petition of the Manufacturers 
Association of New York, praying for the establishment of a 
United States court of patent appeals, which was referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York City, N. Y., praying that the site be selected for the 
Lincoln memorial in the city of Washington, as recommended by 
the Park Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Glove Table Cutters’ 
Union, of Gloversville, N. Y., remonstrating against fine gloves 
being placed on the free list, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying that the Woman’s National Weekly be 
admitted to the mails as second-class matter, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Mine & Smelter Supply 
Co., of New York City, N. Y., praying for the adoption of a 
1-cent postage on first-class mail matter weighing 1 ounce or 
less, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the establishment of a national department of 
public health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 229, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Fort Edward, 
N. Y., and a memorial of Pomona Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Essex County, N. Y., remonstrating against the re. 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York, remonstrating against placing shoes 
on the free list, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, especially in reference to print 
paper and wood pulp, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT BANGOR, ME. 


Mr. WETMORE. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back, with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, the bill (S. 2055) to provide for the erection of 
a public building at Bangor, Me., and I submit a report (No. 36) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a 
suitable site, an and to contract, w: within the limit of cost’ hereinafter fixed, 
for the erection and completion thereon of a suitable and ‘commodious 
rats fireproof vaul heating, hoisting, and ventilating 
opine bes oe Sees. oo = = nm use and accommodation 

the and other offices at aa Me., at a 
cost for’ eal oa y and aaah a not eis ng $400 


space streets a as the Sec- 
the Treasury ine shall =~ po he about said 
for the protection th ereof from fire in ad t buildin 


build 
For aforesaid the sum of $150,000 AR approprt. 

ated out any moneys Treasury not otherwise appropriated 

Provided, That the oe balance of the eppropelation Govkanes made by the 
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sundry civil act of June 25, 1910, for the retaining wall and approaches 
at the former post-office building in said city, is hereby reappropriated 
and made immediately available, in addition to the appropriation here- 
inbefore made, toward the purposes of this act. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized and directed 
to sell, in such manner and upon such terms as he may deem for the 
best interests of the United States, the site and remains of the former 

ost-office building in said city recently destroyed by fire; to convey the 
ast-mentioned land to such purchaser or purchasers by the usual quit- 
claim deed, and to deposit the proceeds derived from such sale in the 
Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
to be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 


the purchase of a site and the erection of a new public building | Robinson (with accompanying paper) ; and 


at Bangor, Me., also for the sale of the site and ruins of the 
former post-office building.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOSEPH F. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


JOHNSTON. 
From the Committee on Printing I ask that a 


certain address by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsSTON], | 


delivered December 31, 1907, before the Algonquin Club, Boston, 
Mass., be printed as a public document. (S. Doc. No. 36.) 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order re- 
quested will be entered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 
tills and joint resolutions were introduced, 


as follows: 

ty Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2471) granting an increase of pension to Moses M. 
Whitney; to the Committee on Pensious. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 2472) granting a pension to Bert E. Lockwood 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGED: 

A bill. (S. 2473) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Carpenter ; 

A bill (S. 2474) granting an increase of pension to Alvord D. 
Chappell; and 

A bili (S. 2475) granting an increase of pension to Isabella 
Oliver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2476) granting an increase of pension to Joseph P. 
Sullivan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2477) granting an increase of pension to William 
Fitzgerald; 

A bill (S. 2478) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Boland; 

A bill 
Brown; 

A bill (S. 2480) granting an increase of pension to Chauncey 
M. Carpenter ; 

A bill (S. 2481) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Culp; 

A bill (S. 2482) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Dupray; 

; A bill (S. 2483) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Jaws; 

A bill (S. 2484) granting an increase of pension to John 
Leavell ; 

A bill (8. 2485) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
McKain; 

A bill (S. 2486) granting an increase of 
J. Matthews; 


A bill (S. 2487) granting an increase of pension to Simon W. 
Morgan; 


A bill (8. 2488) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
Rutter; 


A bill (S. 2489) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Steadman; 


A bill (S. 2490) granting an increase of pension to Leeman 
Underhill; and 

A bill (8. 2491) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 2492) to place William F. Greeley on the retired 


list of the Army (with accompanyin Ts) ; to the Co 


(S. 2479) granting an increase of pension to Lyman C. 


pension to Alexander 


read the first | 
time, and by unanimous consent the second time, and referred | 
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3y Mr. STONE: ° 

A bill (S. 2493) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make an examination of certain claims of the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 2494) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Clark (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2495) to define and classify health, accident, and 
death benefit companies and associations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to amend section 653 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 2496) granting an increase of pension to David H. 

A bill (S. 2497) granting a pension to Charles EB. Jackson 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 28) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate two condemned cannon to the State of West 
Virginia for use at National Guard Armory at Huntington, 
W. Va.; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 29) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate two condemned cannon to the State of West 
Virginia for use at Berkeley Springs Park; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. TERRELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 30) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to employ 10 commercial cotton agents 
to be stationed in foreign lands for the purpose of promoting 
foreign commerce in raw cotton and its manufactured products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JAMES L, BRADFORD. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, it was— 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill 1232, Sixty 
first Congress, first session, for the relief of James L. Bradford, be 
withdrawn from the files of the Senate, there having been no adverse 
report thereon. 

STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY. 

Mr. CLAPP. I ask that the manuscript of studies in crimi- 
nology, including other patho-social conditions, now on the files 
of the Senate, be withdrawn and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

DELIVERY OF MAIL FROM MOVING TRAINS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I submit a resolution, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 47) was read, considered by unani 
mous consent, and agreed to as follows: 

Whereas the Post Office Department has for more than 25 years last 


past been endeavoring to secure a device which will reduce to the mini- 
mum injury to persons and property incident to the delivering of mails 
to and from moving trains; and 

Whereas the department has from time to time advertised for pro 
posals for such a device, and has at different times appointed com 
mittees of experts to examine different devices presented for its con 


sideration, all of which has occurred at great expense to the Gov 
ernment; and a 
Whereas the Postmaster General, on the 15th day of March, 1910, 


formally approved a device for this purpose; and 

Whereas the Second Assistant Postmaster General, on the 5th day of 
May, 1910, stated in a communication to the Genera! Superintendent of 
the Railway Mail Service that the device so approved had successfully 
stood the tests prescribed by the department and had been approved 
by the Postmaster General, and further stated that it was expected 
that all the railway companies using catcher service for the exchange 
of mails would take steps for the introduction of an improved system 
of exchanging the mails at such stations on or before the 5th day of 
May, 1911; and 

Whereas it is known that the railway companies have not complied 
Se it therefore 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish for the information of the Senate of the United States t! 
causes of injuries to persons and damage and destruction of mail anid 
mail equipment from accidents resulting from delivering and receiving 
mail to and from moving trains at what are known as catcher statio 
the amount of mails, including newspapers and periodicals, lost 
damaged, the places where the injury or damage occurred, the amount! 
of loss to the Government or the railway companies, or both, on acco 
of same, and also to state for the information of the Senate what 
thing, the department has done to compel the railway companies to « 
their cars and stations with a suitable device approved by the depa 
ment, in order to avoid the aforesaid injuries to persons and damage to 
mail and mail equipment. 


THE STANDARD OIL CO, ET AL. V. THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. POMERENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
48), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey et al. v. The United States, decreed, in 
effect, that the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 3% other constitu 
ent corporations and 7 individual defendants, John D. Kockefeller, Wil- 
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liam Rockefeller, Henry H, Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, John D. Archi- 
bald, Oliver H. Payne, and Charles M. Pratt, have united together to 
form and effect a combination, and as such conspired to monopo- 
lize and have monopolized, and are continuing to monopolize, a substan- 
tial part of the commerce among the States, in the Territories, and with 
foreign nations in restraint of interstate trade and commerce in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman antitrust law; and 

Whereas under the provisions of said act. if the said defendants, or 
any of them, or any one for them, has entered into a combination or 
monopoly in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
in the Territories, or with foreign nations, they are amenable to criminal 
prosecution : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, directed to inform the Senate of the United States what, if 
any, criminal Pn have been begun or are now pending against 
the said the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, or the said constituent 
companies, or individual defendants above named, or any of them, for 
violations of said sections 1 or 2 of said Sherman antitrust law. 


REPORT ON SEIZURES OF COTTON. 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
49), which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate document 
room 1,000 copies of Executive Decument No. 23, Forty-third Congress, 
second session, entitled “A Report of the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury,” in relation to the number of bales of cotton seized under 
orders of that department after the close of the war. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. WETMORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
50), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ an assistant clerk at a salary of $1,500 per 
annum, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until other- 
wise provided by law. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I submit a resolution and ask that 
it be read, printed, and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 51) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate adopted a resolution June 20, 1910, directing 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections to investigate the charges 
relating to the election of WILL1aAM Lorimer to the Senate of the 
United States; and 

Whereas sinee the Senate voted on the report of that committee 
it is represented that new material testimony has been discovered in 
reference to such matter; and 

Whereas the senate of the State of Illinois, on the 18th of May, 
1911, adopted a resolution for the reasons therein stated, requesting 
the Senate of the United States to institute further investigation of 
the election of WiLL1aM Lorimer to the Senate: It is therefore 

Resoleed by the Senate of the United States, That the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, sitting in banc, be, and are hereby, authorized 
and directed forthwith to investigate whether in the election of 
WILLIAM LorIMerR as a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Illimois there were used and employed corrupt methods and prac- 
tices; that said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions 
of the Senate and during any recess of the Semate or of Congress; 
to hold sessions at such 7 or places as it shall deem most con- 
venient for the purposes of the investigation ; to employ stenographers, 
counsel, and accountants; to send for persons and papers; to administer 
oaths; and as early as practicable to report the results of its investi- 
gation, including all testimony taken by it; and that the expenses of 
the inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee is further and specially instructed to inquire fully into and 
report upon the alleged “ jack-pot”’ fund in its relation to and effect, 
if any, upon the election of WILLIAM Lorimer to the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed, 
under the rule, and, without objection, it will lie on the table. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolutions 
(S. Res. 52), which were read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Contro) the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas certain bills are now nding before the Senate Committee 
on Territories providing for a ci government for Alaska, these meas- 
ures having been popes looking toward a thorough readjustment of 
the rules applicable to the government and control of that Territory: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territorfes be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to investigate 
the present needs and ulrements of the people of Alaska, having 
especial reference to such islation as may be necessary and desirable 
for the purpose of establish a form of self-government or otherwise 
for said Territory ; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee or any subcommittee are hereby au- 
thorized to sit, by subcommittee or otherwise, during the sessions or re- 
cess of the Senate at such time or places as they may deem advisable; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That they shall be empowered to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to ag | such stenographic or 
ether assistance as they may deem necessary for that purpose, the ex- 

ef such investigation or ae to be paid from the contingent 
fond of the Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee fs authorized te compile the Territorial 
laws applicable to Alaska, and order such printing and binding as may 
be necessary for its use. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the extension and widening 
of Colorado Avenue NW. from Longfellow Street to Sixteenth 
Street, and of Kennedy Street NW. through lot No. 800, square 
No. 2718, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent to take up House 
joint resolution 39. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there have been a great many 
inquiries made as to just what the joint resolution I have 
offered as a substitute provides. I want to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the changes which it proposes in the Constitu- 
tion, and I shall occupy but a very few moments. 

I offered the substitute for the joint resolution chiefly for 
the reasons: First, I think it desirable, because it makes the 
least possible change in the Constitution to aecomplish the 
purposes desired; that is, the election of Senators by popular 
yote; and, second, because it is in the same form in which it was 
yoted upon at the last session, when it received within 4 votes 
of enough to insure its adoption. Since that vote was taken 
10 Members of the Senate who voted against the joint resolu- 
tion have been succeeded by other Members, and I am advised 
that a majority of the 10 new Members will vote for the joint 
resolution, so that I have no doubt of its passage if it is sub- 
mitted to the Senate at this time in the form in which it was 
submitted at the last Congress. 

If Senators will take the Constitution, Rules, and Manual of 
the Senate, and turn to the Constitution on page 184, im section 
2, Article I, I will cail attention to the changes which are pro- 
posed. First, I will direct the Senate’s attention to section 3 
of Article I, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 8. The Senate of the United States shall be eomposed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

This substitute of mine proposes to change that section by the 
striking out of the words “chosen by the legislature thereof” 
and inserting “ elected by the people thereof.” 

The only change in section 3 is the substitution of the words 
“elected by the people thereof” for the words “ chosen by the 
legislature thereof.” ‘That certainly is as simple a change as 
can be made. It involves no other question except the trans 
ferring of the election of Senators from the legislatures to the 
popular electors. 

Then a change is made in section 2 of the same article, the 
section which refers to the House of Representatives. It now 
reads: 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second year by the — of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the SS requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

That provides for the election of Members of Congress: it 
provides the qualifications of the electors in such an election, 
and I have inserted that in my substitute, so that it reads: 

The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

I have used the exact language used in the Constitution pre 
scribing the qualifications of electors who will vote for Senator 
that is used in prescribing the qualifications of electors who vote 
for Members of Congress—nothing more and nothing less. So 
this substitute of mine simply transfers the election of Senators 
from the legislatures to the people, and provides that the elec- 
tors, when they cast their vote for a Senator, shall have exactly 
the same qualifications as the electors who cast their votes for 
a Member of the House of Representatives. 

The only other change that is proposed to be made in the Con- 
stitution as it is now is a provision for the filling of vacancies. 
The Constitution as it now reads, referring to vacancies in the 
Senate, says: 

And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the re- 
cess of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 


rary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 


Instead of that, I provide the following: 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies. 


Which is exactly the language used in providing for the fill- 
ing of vacancies which occur in the House of Representatives, 
with the exception that the word “of” is used in the first 
line for the word “from,” which, however, makes no material 
difference. 
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Then my substitute provides that— 

The legislature of any State may empower the executive thereof to 
make temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

That is practically the same provision which now exists in 
the case of such a vacancy. The governor of the State may ap- 
point a Senator until the legislature elects. My amendment 
provides that the legislature may empower the governor of the 
State to appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy until the election 
occurs, and he is directed by this amendment to “ issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies.” 

That is, I use exactly the same language in directing the gov- 
ernor to call special elections for the election of Senators to 
fill vacancies that is used in the Constitution in directing him 
to issue writs of election to fill vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


It is unnecessary for me to make any extended remarks in | 


regard to my substitute for the joint resolution. I believe it 
is the best proposition, because it is the simplest of any that 
has been presented. It is substantially in the same language as 
the resolution which I introduced some two years ago, from 
which the joint resolution reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary was formed. A very extended discussion was had 
on the joint resolution in the last Congress. A great deal of 
outside controversy was injected into it. I do not believe that 
section 4 of Article I of the Constitution should be in any way 
touched by the pending joint resolution. It is a separate and 
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distinct proposition, and I do hope that Senators will not in- | 


sist that we repeal a part of section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution in order that we may give the people of the various 
States an opportunity to elect their Senators at a general elec- 
tion, instead of by the legislature. 

I do not intend to enter into any elaborate discussion of sec- 
tion 4, Article I, of the Constitution as to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of its being repealed or modified in any way, because 
I do not think it ought to have any part in this discussion. I 
am going to vote for the joint resolution, whether any sub- 
stitute shall be adopted or not, because the great question here 
is whether the people shall have an opportunity to elect their 
Senators instead of having them elected by the legislature. I 
believe the joint resolution is better in the form proposed by 
the substitute; I believe that it will be more satisfactory to the 
people of the country in that form, and I sincerely trust that 
the issue will not be confused by injecting into the discussion 
controversies that are foreign to it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that section 2, 
Article I, of the Constitution, as read by him, provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen 
even second year— 

And section 3, as quoted by him, provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof. 

Section 4 also uses the word “chosen,” only it is spelled in 
a different way. It provides: 


y re Pp oe atic | : . ; p ‘ ‘ 
But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter regulations, | stitution has thrown around the authority of the General Gov- 


except as to the places of chusing Senators. 


The Senator’s proposed amendment inserts the word “ elected,” | 


in line 9, on the first page, instead of the word “ chosen,” and 


yet he preserves the word “ chosen” in the tenth line, on page 2. | 


I desire to know if there is any distinction between the use of 
the two words, and whether it would not be better to have the 
language uniform through all sections of the Constitution. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, I do not think there is any material 
difference. The phrases “ chosen by the legislature” or “ elected 
by the legislature,” it seems to me, mean the same thing. I 
have used the phrase “elected by the people thereof” because 
that is the phrase that is generally used in discussing the 
matter. 

Mr. BRANDEGHRH. If the Senator will permit me, I am 
aware of that fact; but I ask, if that is so, why does he not 
use the same word in line 10 of page 2 of his amendment, 
where it provides— 


This amendment shal not be so construed as to affect the election or 
term of any Senator chesen, etc.— 


Whereas previously the amendment provides that Senators | 


shall be elected? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kan- 
sas will allow me a moment—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the language the Senator from 
Kansas has used is entirely appropriate to accomplish the 
purpose which he intends to accomplish. In the first part of 
the proposed substitute the provision is: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof. 
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That is providing for a new method of selecting Senators. 
Heretofore they have been chosen by the legislatures; now 
they are to be elected by the people; but in the latter part of 
the proposed substitute, where the provision is that the amend- 
ment which alters the method by which Senators shall be 
elected shall not be construed so as “to affect the election or 
term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid,” the word 
“chosen” is there used with reference to the selection by the 
legislature, while in the first part the word “election” is used 
with reference to the selection by the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, if 
that distinction is intentional and of any significance whatever, 
why should not section 2, Article I, of the Constitution, which 
prescribes that “the House of Representatives shall be com 
posed of Members chosen every second year by the people,” 
be amended also so that it will read “elected by the people,” 
instead of “chosen by the people”? 

Section 2 provides for the manner of electing Members of 
the House of Representatives and uses the word “ chosen.” 
My point is that if there is any subtle distinction between the 
use of the word “chosen” and the word “elected,” the lan 
guage should be uniform in the different sections of the Con 
stitution which we are proposing to amend. I do not know that 
there is any distinction between them, and I am inclined to 
think there is not; but I do think that the word ought to be 
used uniformly at least for the appearance of the diction of the 
section. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that, in line 2, page 2, of the 
proposed amendment, the word should be “ legislature” instead 
of “legislatures”; that is, the “s” should be stricken off of 
the word, so that it will be singular instead of plural. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be so modified, 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The point raised by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BrRaNpEGcEE] I do not think is at all material, The 
word “chosen,” which is in line 10, on page 2, simply refers 
to Senators who have been chosen under the phraseology of 
the Constitution as it now exists; and I can not see any objec- 
tion to it in that connection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kansas whether the substitute which he has 
offered is in the same form and language as the substitute sub 
mitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurTHERLAND] upon which 
we voted at the last session? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is in the same form as the joint resolu 
tion which was amended on motion of the Senator from Utah 
at the last session. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, it will leave the question of 


| the election of Senators by direct vote of the people stripped of 
| every other proviso or rider with reference thereto, the sole 





question involved being the manner of their election? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It simply incorporates the words “ elected 
by the people” for the words “ chosen by the legislature.” That 
is the only change that is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The safeguards which the Con- 


ernment in the choice of these officers remains unimpaired? 
Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Constitution is left just as it is now in 
that respect. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am only going to 


| say that I am strongly in favor of the resolution providing for 
| the direct election of Senators by the people. 


In many ways I 
have contributed toward that result and have voted for such a 
resolution while a Member of the House of Representatives. 


| That proposition places me in direct harmony with the ex- 


pressed wishes of the people of our State, and I desire to re 
deem that promise made by my party. 

I do not believe it to be wise to burden this proposal with a) 
race rider or kindred problem of any kind or character. I th 
it should be shorn of every burden or subterfuge calculated 1 
defeat it before the legislatures of our States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. What particular feature of the joint resolution 
as it was introduced does the Senator consider to be a subter- 
fuge? 

Mr. CLAPP. 
says. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not mean to use the term 
“subterfuge” as a criticism of the honored Senator from 
Idaho. I think perhaps he has his measure in as good form as 
he has been able to get it from the committee to which it was 
referred, and I am finding no fault with him about it. I think 


We can not hear what the Senator from Idaho 
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he is as zealous and as honest as any other Member of the 
Senate in his desire for this reform, but I regard the element 
of time and the general supervision which the Federal au- 
thority may now exercise over the choice of Senators, as well as 
Representatives, as very desirable to be retained in the Con- 
stitution, and it is my intention to vote for the substitute of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

If we can have this naked proposition, providing for the 
direct election of Senators by the people, unincumbered, I shail 
be very glad, but if the substitute of the Senater from Kan- 
sas shall fail, I then propose to cast my vote in favor of 
the joint resolution reported by the Senator from Idaho, and 
feel that by so doing I am discharging a solemn duty which I 
owe to the people of my State. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas 
whether his substitute takes into account section 4 of Article I 
of the Constitution? Section 4 provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
tepresentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of chusing Senators. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We leave that just as it is. It does not 
affect or change it in any way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then if his substitute were adopted there 
would still be a distinction between the power of Congress as 
it affects the election of Senators and as it affects the election 
of Representatives. That is, as it is now, Congress would 
have no power to alter the action of the legislature—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. It will have just the power that it now has. 
I do not undertake to change in any way the authority which 
the Congress has now over the election of Senators—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is to say, Congress would then have 
power to dictate to the States the places at which the election 
of Representatives should occur, while having no power to 
dictate to the States the places at which the election of Sena- 
tors should occur. 

Mr. BRISTOW. “But the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” We leave that just as it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
that would not create possibly an awkward conflict where 
Congress has reserved the power in one case and not in the 
other? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not myself think it is a matter of any 
consequence. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am merely inquiring to know whether 
they should not be placed in harmony. Does the Senator intend 
that Congress shall have no power over the States with rela- 
tion to the places of choosing Senators, while it does retain that 
power over the States in the election for the choosing of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can say no more than I said before, that 
I do not think the question of regulating the place where Sen- 
ators should be elected is of any consequence. I am perfectly 

willing to leave the Constitution just as it is. Congress never 
has exercised that authority, and what I am seeking to do is to 
change the Constitution just as little as it can be changed in 
order to bring about a direct election of Senators by the people 
instead of an election by the legislature. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I merely raised this question because in 
the joint resoiution as passed by the House of Representatives 
and as pressed by the Senator from Idaho that matter is made 
clear by the paragraph which provides that— 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legisiature thereof. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And in the joint resolution proposed as 
a substitute by the Senator from Kansas there seems to be an 
ambiguity, possibly, between the two provisions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I regret that the Senator should think there 
is an ambiguity. I think that the resolution as reported by the 
Senator from Idaho undertakes to amend section 4, and I did 
not want to amend section 4 in any way. I wanted to leave it 
alone, because I do not think it is necessary to amend it in 
order to accomplish the purpose that we are undertaking to 
accomplish here by this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, this subject has been very fully 
debated in the Senate, and I do not wish to occupy the time 
of the Senate by going over the same arguments that I myself 
have already made or by repeating the arguments of others. 
I do wish, before the vote is taken, to state the position I take 
and the views which influence me to vote as I shall vote. 





I shall vote for the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Kansas, and I shall then vote against the proposition to amend 
the Constitution. I shall vote for the substitute because it 
strikes out from the proposed amendment the amendment of 
section 4 of Article I, and I shall vote agaimst the proposition 
as a whole because I am opposed to the amendment of section 3 
of Article I. 

There are two separate, distinct, and independent amend- 
ments of the Constitution included in the joint resolution as 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. One is an amend- 
ment to section 3, so as to provide for the election of Senators 
by the people instead of their election by the State legislatures, 
The other is an amendment of section 4 of Article I, so as to 
take away from the Congress of the United States the power 
to make or alter the regulations which may be prescribed by 
the several State legislatures in respect of the choosing of 
Senators. 

The second amendment—that to section 4—is wholly unneces- 
sary to the effectiveness of the first amendment, relating to the 
election of Senators by the people. There is no occasion what- 
ever to destroy the power and authority of the Government of 
the United States over the process of constituting its own 
legislative body in order to secure the change of election from 
the State legislatures to the people of the severa!: States. It is 
a new, additional, independent, disconnected, and unnecessary 
amendment of the Constitution. It has no place in the delibera- 
tions of this body or of any body upon the change in the 
manner of electing Senators. A change from the election by 
the legislature to an election by the people can be made with 
or without the other amendment, and wholly unaffected by it. 

The people of the United States may wish for one and may 
not wish for the other. They ought not to be compelled to vote 
for one, which they may not wish for, as a condition for secur- 
ing the other, which they may wishfor. Each should stand upon 
its own basis. The people of the country should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote to change the manner of the election of Senators, 
if they wish for it, without being compelled, as the price of 
getting it, to vote for the destruction of that eontrol which the 
National Government has had from the beginning over the 
constitution of this great branch of the national institution. 

I believe, sir, that the adoption of this amendment to section 4, 
which takes away the power of Congress to make in the last 
resort, if it finds it necessary, regulations te secure the effec- 
tive, the honest, the uncontrolled selections ef Members of the 
Senate, would be a reversal of the theory of the Constitution. 
I believe that it would strike a blow at that power of inde- 
pendent self-support which is essential to the perpetuity and the 
effectiveness of government. I believe that it weuld be a re- 
vertal to the theory of the old Confederation, under which 
the Government of the United States was dependent upon the 
States, and an abandonment of the theory of the Constitution 
under which we live, which was that the Government of the 
United States should stand erect and self-sustaining and have 
all the powers necessary for the maintenance of national life, 
dependent upon no State, upon no State legislature, and upon 
one power and upon no power whatever except the power of 
the Nation itself. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that the State legislature at this 
time has the sole and exclusive power to prescribe the manner 
of electing the electors who elect the President? 

Mr. ROOT. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect does this weakening of na- 
tional powers differ from that which you choose to eall a weak- 
ening with reference to the electing of electors? 

Mr. ROOT. In this respect, Mr. President, if any State 
chooses not to take part in the election of the President, the 
President would be selected by the other States. Only the 
failure of all the States to perform their duty would prevent 
the election of a President. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that not equally true with reference to 
Senators? 

‘ Mr. ROOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. BORAH. If the State of New York should see fit not to 
choose her Senators, it would not hinder the State of Idaho 
from choosing hers? 

Mr. ROOT. It would not; but it would prevent the Senate 
of the United States from having the representation of the 
State of New York in the membership of the bedy, and would 
render the Senate liable to have seats in the body filled by 
practices which might involve coercion, intimidation, and cor- 
ruption, which it would have no power to prevent. 

Mr. BORAH. The same effect precisely would be had upon 
the electoral college as to vacancies in the chairs, which should 
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be filled in that college as would be had should the State fail 
to elect Senators. 

Mr. ROOT. In the ultimate result, Mr. President, we would 
receive the votes and count them, and the President would be 
elected. Any State which failed to perform its function would 
lose its voice in the selection of a President. 

But, Mr. President, there is no proposition here to change 
the provision of the Constitution in regard to the election of 
the President. The proposition here is to change the Constitu- 
tion so as to take away from the National Legislature the 
power to make any regulations with regard to its own crea- 
tion, and it is to that that I object. 

We have had occasion to exercise the power of regulation 
both in regard to the election of Members of the House of 
Representatives and in regard to the election of Senators. Con- 
gress in 1842 passed a statute to regulate the election of Mem- 
pers of the House. It was found necessary in order to have 
effective and proper elections. It has passed repeated statutes 
since then, notably in 1S72, and our elections are being con- 
ducted now under those statutes passed by the Congress. Con- 
gress has found occasion to regulate the election of Senators, 
and those elections are being conducted now under the statute 
passed in 1866. No man can say that the time will not come 
again when it will be necessary for the Congress, in order to 
secure uniformity, in order to secure effectiveness, in order 
to prevent abuses, to exercise its power in respect of regulating 
the times and the manner of electing Members to each House of 
the National Legislature. 

But, Mr. President, it was not my purpose, as I have already 
said, to rearcue this case. I have stated the substantial 
grounds upon which I prefer that the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Kansas shall take the place of the original joint 


resolution. I shall oppese the resolution, then, on the ground 
that I think it is inexpedient and unnecessary to make any 
amendment of the Constitution at all in regard to the election 


of Senators. I believe that will result in a deterioration in 
the personnel of the Senate. I believe that it will keep out of 
the Senate a large and important element well adapted to the 
performance of the peculiar and special duty of the 
our system of government. I believe that all the abuses which 
have led to such a desire for this change on the part of the 
people of the country can be cured by a simple amendment of 
the law, by amending the statute rather than by amending the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Such a step I have already introduced. It was introduced at 
the last session and favorably reported by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 
session and is now pending before the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. It provides for the election of Senators by a 
plurality, which is something that would be inevitable if we 
transfer the right of election from the legislatures to the peo- 
ple. It cures the evils which we have had by a simple amend- 
ment of the law. 


it 
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of all mankind. With all history strewn with the wrecks of 
effort in government, with human nature still unchanged, I 
would hesitate long before assuming that my own judgment or 
the judgment of all of us can improve the system and frame- 
work of our Government exeept upon experiment and d@emonstra- 
tion by practical application. 

Mr. President, I do not like to see experiments begin or pro- 
ceed in their early stages by amendments to the Constitution 
in advance of their being tried out fully. Amendments should 
be the result of long deliberation and trial. 


They muld not 
initiate deliberation and trial. : 

For these reasons, sir, I shall take the course regarding the 
substitute and the joint resolution, whether the substitute be 
adopted or not, which I have indicated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had not intended to oy. 


my mouth at this session of the Senate of the United Stat 
but it seems to me that it is necessary that my own 

upon this questiun should be made clear. This is one 
curious and interesting cases where by k 
the law just it is in 


nositic 
os . 

of th 
ping the language of 
a change in anot! 


as one place after 


place you change the facts, and where the only way of 
changing the facts in their practical operation is to omit or 
change the language. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] is not only dis 


tinguished but notorious for his intellectual ingenuity, and with 
all of his ingenuity he can not cover up this practical change 
The fact to-day is that when the p 
take to elect a legislature which is to elect a Senator the United 
States Government can not, does not pretend even to have the 
right to, interfere at the polls where are voting. If 


4 left just as 


le of Mississippi under 


the pe ople 


is and not omitted, then the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is extended just that much further than it is to-day, to 
wit, that afterwards the Federal Government can at least pre- 
tend to the right, whether it have it or not, to interfere at the 


polis in the State 

Now, gentlemen may refine all 
hairs “as betwixt the nor’ 
know, just as well as the country, if 
when they are | that the 
changed in section 4 they are really pleading that 
between the Federal Government and the people the polls 
shall be changed by adding a power which the Federal Govern- 
ment now has not, with regard to the presence and supervision 
of the election of a 

Iam not astonished at the Senator 
from New York, because his object is to defeat the amendment 
to the Constitution making Senators to be elected by the people, 
and, of course, if he can force a large body of southern repre 
sentatives by the adoption of the amendment of the main joint 


of Mississippi when a Senator is being elected. 
they 


and the 


please. They may st 
nor’west side,” but they 
intelligent, will know, that 
Constitution shall not 


nl 


t¢ 
bit 


leading 


be 
Baas ernilien dhcuenes 
the relations 


Senator. 


the position taken | 


WY 


| resolution as reported by the committee to a position of opposi 


It affords an opportunity for a majority rule | 


to control for a pericd which is stated in the bill as introduced | 


at 20 days after the first convening of the two honses of the 
legisiature. After the operation of 20 days has failed to pro- 
duce an election by the majority rule, it provides for the appli- 
cation of a plurality rule. 

Mr. President, I fully recognize the 
on throughout a large part of the country a process of change, a 
process of experiment in the way of modifying our governmental 
institutions. I recognize the fact that the people of many 
States have become dissatisfied with the way in which their 
political machinery has acted and that they desire to change it. 
I have great sympathy with the feeling and take great interest 
in the experiments that are being tried. I believe that 


good 


act that we have going | 


| have been considering it a long time. 


will come from the awakened interest of the people of the | 


country in their own political affairs and from their determina- 
tion to take a part in their affairs and to make their will 
effective. 

But, sir, it is a process of experiment. We can not change 
the institutions of more than a century without long trial and 


| will represent the States upon this floor. I 


consideration. Experiments will fail; experiments will succeed. | 


All of us will see opportunities for modification and improvye- | jn administering affairs, but it is an element 


ment. No one of us can evolve from his own thought, not all 


of us together can by conference produce, results which we may | 


feel sure are better than the methods devised by the framers 
of our Government until the results have been put to the test 
of practical application. 

The system under which we live, Mr. President, has produced 
the best results that ever have come from the experiments of 
mankind in government. We have received from our present 
institutions manifold blessings, and in the providence of God 
have wrought out under those institutions results which have 
made for the happiness, for the liberty, for the advancement 


) _- 


tion he has with him upon the final vote against the adoption 
of the amendment to the Constitution just that many votes; and 
I presume, knowing his intelligence, that 


taken a reck- 
oning of that fact. fut I am a little astonished that the Sena 


he has 


tor from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who desires the adoption of 
the amendment electing Senators by the people, should push 
his natural allies upon this subject, southern Senators, into 


that unnatural position. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York tells us that we 
should go slowly about changing the Constitution of the United 
States. It is strange that a New York Republican should 
a Democrat of my school that. I feel that, too; but the | 
of the United States have not gone rapidly about this. The: 
The Senate of the United 
States has been “tried in the balance” and, rightfully or wror 
fully, wisely or foolishly, the people of the United States hi: 
concluded that as now constituted it has been found wanting. 

I do not believe that the election of Senators by the people 
will result in any deterioration of the intel] al 


a 


ople 


ectual 


know. 


lity which 
as the § 
tor from New York says, that it might result in excludi: 
this Chamber “a certain element ” which is of the highest abilit 
that the peopl 
the United States have concluded has been represented he 
much. : ae 

Mr. President, I can not for the life of 
ator from Kansas should desire toe put 1 


' 
i 
reo ft 
i 


me see why ti 
: 
1s 


in the attitude 


which he will put us if his amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion shall prevail. Can no popular reform of any description 
be instituted in the United States without mulcting the South 
somewhere along the line—without demanding of her some 


special sacrifice? The Senator from Kansas, of course, knows 
as well as I do that if the joint resolution as it has come from 


the committee shall prevail there will be no change in the 
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facts, in the practical operation of things, in the present rela- 


tionship between the Union and the States, whereas if he} 


makes the change of fact by keeping the words which he 


proposes to keep in section 4, he does bring about practically | 
the condition of things which our people at home would not ad- | 


mit for a moment of our overlooking, and concerning which 
they would condemn us if we omitted to take proper notice 
here and now. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to be heard at all. That 
much I thought I ought to say. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have no intention of 
discussing this question at any great length. It was very fully 
discussed by the Senate within the last two or three months. 
But I do want to say a word or two to point out my position 
with reference to the joint resolution, and with reference to 
the substitute for it which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

In the first place, I am in hearty sympathy with the general 
proposition to amend the Constitution so as to provide for the 
election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people. I am not going into any discussion of my reasons for 
that position. They have been stated very often. A United 
States Senator is a representative officer precisely the same as 
a Member of the House of Representatives, and I can see no 
reason why such a representative officer should not be elected 
by a direct vote of the people the same as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. I do not agree with the suggestion 
which has been made that we will in some unfortunate way 
affect the efficiency of this body or of the individual members of 
it. I think the tenure of office, six years, will of itself operate 
to mark whatever difference is desirable between these two 
great bodies—the House and the Senate. 

It has been suggested that if we shall adopt this amendment 
and provide for the election of United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, it will next be proposed to destroy 
the equal representation which the States of the Union now 
enjoy in the Senate, and that we skall have a _ proposition, 
which ultimately will be adopted, that will provide for the 
same measure of representation that prevails in the other House, 
and that Senators will be elected in proportion to population 
and there will not be, as now, an equal representation from 
each State. 

I do not well see how that can be brought about under that 
clause of the Constitution which provides that no State shall 
be deprived of its equal representation in this body without its 
own consent. I know it.has been suggested that even that might 
be amended ; but to destroy that provision would not be a change 
of the Constitution by the orderly processes of constitutional 
amendment. It would be equivalent to a revolution. That is 
the one thing which the people who framed this Constitution 
stipulated among themselves should never be altered so long 
as one State in the Union objected to it. I am not at all 
afraid that any serious attempt will ever be made to bring 
about that result. 

But, Mr. President, while 1 am strongly in favor of this 
general proposition, I am opposed to the joint resolution as it 
has been presented, because the resolution as presented pro- 
poses not to accomplish the one result of electing Senators by 
direct vote of the people, but it proposes to accomplish that and 
another and an additional result, namely, the surrender of the 
power which the Government of the United States has pos- 
sessed over the election of Senators from the foundation of this 
Government to the present day. The Constitution of the United 
States provides, in the first instance, that the legislatures of the 
various States shall regulate the times, places, and manner of 
choosing Representatives and of United States Senators, but 
that Congress may at any time make or alter such regulations. 
If we shall take out of the Constitution so much of it as pro- 
vides for the exercise of this power on the part of Congress 
with reference to the election of United States Senators, we 
shall introduce into the Constitution, as I view it, an incon- 
sistent and an altogether inharmonious condition. 

The Constitution is entirely consistent and harmonious with 
itself. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], interrupting the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Root] a few moments ago, called 
his attention to the fact that Congress had no power to regu- 
late the time, place, or manner of the election of electors for 
President. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York only addressed 
himself to the question of the “ manner.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Constitution expressly provides re- 
specting the time. The Senator is correct. He calls attention 





to the fact that the Constitution does not provide for the exercise 
of the supervisory power on the part of Congress over the man- 
ner of electing electors, but the Constitution does preserve the 
power of Congress over the action of the electors themselves, 
In other words, the Constitution all the way through preserves 
the power of the Government of the United States to regulate 
the ultimate electors of the officers for whose election provision 
is made. In the case of Representatives the people vote di- 
rectly for the officer; they are the ultimate electors. So the 
Constitution preserves the supervisory power of Congress over 
the people, who in that instance are the electors. In the case of 
United States Senators the people are not the ultimate electors, 
but the legislatures of the various States are. So the Consti- 
tution preserves the supervisory control of Congress over those 
bodies as the ultimate electors. In the case of the President of 
the United States the electors, so called, are the ultimate 
elective power. So the Constitution preserves the authority of 
Congress over those electors. The whole system is entirely con- 
sistent and entirely harmonious. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. Roor] was addressing himself to the question of the 
power under the Constitution to control elections for the pur- 
pose of insuring proper elections, and, with that end in view, 
I asked if it were not true that the legislatures prescribed the 
manner of electing electors. So far as the local election is 
concerned, the State legislature has absolute and exclusive 
control over the manner of electing electors. After the electors 
are elected they are in the same attitude that we are after 
elected. But, so far as the election of electors in the several 
States are concerned, to prescribe the manner of election, 
that is a matter which rests exclusively and alone with the 
legislature of the State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is all quite true, but it in no 
manner, as it seems to me, affects the contention which I have 
made with reference to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think, Mr. President, that that is true, but 
I think it affects the proposition which the Senator from New 
York has made as to the manner of controlling a local elec- 
tion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from New York has 
demonstrated that he is quite capable of taking care of himself. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I shall not undertake to do that for 
him. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wii.i1AMs] has said that 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bris- 
Tow], while ‘it ostensibly preserves the constitutional provision 
as it is, in reality makes a change in it. If I understand him, 
his position is that now, under the Constitution, Senators are 
not elected by a vote of the people, but are elected by the legis- 
latures, and that, therefore, under the Constitution, Congress 
has no supervisory power over the acts of the voters thein- 
selves, and that by preserving this section 4 in the Constitution 
unaltered Congress will hereafter have an authority over the 
voters of the States which it does not now possess with relation 
to the election of United States Senators; but, as it seems to 
me, that argument is somewhat misleading and disingenuous. 
The Constitution provides that Congress shall have the super- 
visory control over the election of Representatives and the su- 
pervisory control over the election of Senators. The manner in 
which those different officers shall be elected has nothing what- 
ever to do with the provision in the Constitution that the 
ultimate supervisory power shall exist in Congress; in other 
words, if the Constitution had provided in the beginning for 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, as it did for the election of Representatives by direct 
vote of the people, can there be the slightest doubt in the mind 
of anybody that the framers of the Constitution would have 
provided for the ultimate supervisory control of Congress over 
the election of Senators in that way precisely as it did over 
the election of Representatives? 

Can any man give me any good reason why the supervisory 
control of Congress over the election of Representatives should 
be preserved when they are elected by the people and the super- 
visory control of Congress over the election of Senators should 
be destroyed when they are elected in precisely the same way? 
There is no change in principle. It is simply the application of 
an existing principle of the Constitution to new conditions. 

We have illustrations of that in other parts of the Constitu- 
tion. When the clause which gives Congress authority to regu- 
late commerce among the several States was first adopted, it 
had no application to railroads; it had no application to tele- 
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graph lines; it had no application to telephones. Why? Be- 
cause they were not in existence; but the moment those in- 
strumentalities came into existence that provision of the Con- 
stitution applied to them of its own force at once. So, when 
this provision was put into the Constitution it was intended to 
operate irrespective of the manner of election, and when we 
provide for a new method of election the supervisory power of 
Congress already provided for in the Constitution at once and 
automatically attaches to that new condition of affairs. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WreLttams] undertakes 
to find fault with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] for 
having presented this substitute and made it impossible, ac 
cording to his statement, for some Senators upon the othe 
side to support it, and he warns the Senater from Kansas that 
it may result in the defeat of the joint resolution. I have 
doubt in my own mind that if the substitute of the Senator 
from Kansas is not adopted it spells the defeat of this joint 


resolution—I do not mean necessarily in the Senate, but I |} 
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| regulations were not suilicient for the 


mean before the country and before the legislatures of the | 


country. If Senators who are in favor of giving up this super- 
visory control of Congress believe that the country is ready 
for it, let them present it by itself; let it stand upon its ow 

fect: let it stand or fall by its own strength. I think if if 
should be separately proposed by Congress, not only would it 
not obtain a vote of three-fourths of the States of the Union, 
but it would not obtain the vote of a fourth of them. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the Senator will allow me, I intend, of 
course, to vote against the proposed amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], but I shall vote for the joint reso- 
lution, even if the amendment be adopted. I want to call the 
Senator’s attention, however, to a remark he made, which. I 
think, will require some modification. He said that, in his judg 
ment, the framers of the Constitution, if they had provided that 
Senators should be elected by the people, would have adopted 
this supervisory power. I want to call his attention, or, rather, 
his recollection, to the fact that New York and, if I remember 
aright, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, in rati- 
fying the Constitution adopted a provision in the act of ratifica- 
tion that, in the contemplation of those States ratifying it, never 
was intended to give Congress any such power as that; that 
the only power it was ever intended to confer wpen Congress 
was the power to act when the States failed to act. 

Now, just one word further. 
Let us look at New York. 
New York recited: 

In full confidence, nevertheless, that until a convention shall be called 
and convened for proposing amendments to the Constitution * * * 
that the Congress will not make or alter any regulation in this Stat 
respecting the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives unless the legislature in this State 


I will only take a moment. 
The preamble to the ratification in 








megiect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or from 
any circumstances be incapable of making the same, and that in those 


eases such power will duly be exercised until the legislature of this 
State shall make provisions in the premises. 


Pennsylvania, in adopting the Constitution, provided: 


That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations con- 
eerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Re 
sentatives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make 
regulations for the purpose, and then only for such time as such neg! 
er refusal shall continue. 


The State of Massachusetts did the same thing, as also did 
Rhode Island. I can not agree with the Senator’s contention. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. There were 2 number of States which 
took that view. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; but over the action of electors 


when chosen the power of Congress has been preserved. The 
Constitution not only preserves the power of Congress, but pro- 
vides how those electors shall discharge their duties. 

Mr. RAYNER. But not their sele n 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, will the S tor from Utah | 
mit me to ask the Senator from Maryland 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly ; 

Mr. ROOT. What force does the Senator from Maryland giv: 
to the words “or alter such regulations”? Section 4, Articl: I, 
provides— 

But Congress may at any time by law make or a 


How could they alter such regul 
exist only in case the Sta 


Mr. RAYNER. 


1 tious if their power was t 
e failed to make any? 
I can answer that by say 


, , he =} y } 
ying that where t 





the purpose of accomplisl 
| the purpose they intended the power attached. Mr. Presiden 
I do not think the Senator from New York will say, in look 
over the debates in the Constitutional Convention, althoug 
course, it does not bear practically upon this question at a 
and I do not care what the debates were in the Constitutional! 
Convention now, I do not thinl > ¥ 1 say that it was the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution or that it- was the 


intention of the States that ratified the Constitution that C 








gress should have a supervisory power over the election regu 

tions of the States. That power was deemed to exist in Cor 

gress only when the States failed to d Senators here and 
Representatives to the House of Representatives, and the word 
: ” meant when ey did not sufficiently accomplish the 
purpose. The action in the New York convention, in the Penn- 
syl ( ention, in the Rhode Island convention, in the 
M ts convention, and in other entions of other 
Siates that 1 do not now recall shows plainly that it was never 
the intention to give Congress the power that the Senator from 
Utah claims it would have been given if the Constitution had 
origi rally provided for the ection f Senators b: the pe ple, 
and that the framers of the Constitution would not have con- 
ferred any such power upon Congress as the Senator from 
Utah now wants to confer upon it. Of course, Congress has 
exercised the power with the : of the courts, but I am 
speaking now of what was witl itemyation of the rati 





fying States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am entirely familiar with the resolu 
tions to which the Senator from Maryland refers, but, with all 
due respect to him, they do not meet in any degree the conten 
tion that I am making. I care not whether the position of the 
Senator from Maryland is correct about it or my position is cor- 
rect about it; my proposition is that the framers of the Consti 
tution would have given Congress the same power, whatever it 
may be, of supervision over the election of Senators that it does 
give them under the Constitution if they had been elected by a 
direct vote of the people. It gave the Congress the ultimate 
supervisory control over the election of Representatives, and 
they were elected by the people; it gave the ultimate swper- 
visory power over the election of United States Senators, and 
they were elected by the legislature; but if the Constitution had 


provided that Senators should be elect 





“l by the people, the same 
as Representatives were elected by the | je, the framers of 
the Constitution would have given to Congress exactly the 
power which they had given them over the election of Repre- 


| sentatives. That is my eontention. 


Mr. RAYNER. The idea of this clanse was that where the | 


States failed to act Congress should act, but it never was in- 
tended and never was in the contemplation of the framers of 
the Constitution; and the Senator will, I think, never be able to 


find in the debates of that body any recognition of the prin- | 


ciple that the authority of the Congress should supersede the 
regulations of the States. 


One other word before the Senator sits down with reference 
to the electors. There is a specific power in the Constitution 


that the States shall have the right to appoint electors. The State and not of the people of the State? 
Constitution confers the right wpon the States to appoint their 


own electors. It provides— 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the gislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in Congress. 


There is no provision in the Constitution giving Congress 
supervisory power of the manner in which the States shall de 


termine the matter or the regulations as to the election of 
electors. ’ 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Utah admit 
that onr forefathers and the Constitution regarded the Senato 
as peculiarly the representatives of the States—in a certain 
sense as ambassadors? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, does not the Senator from Utah : 
mit that our forefathers and that the Constitution contem 
plated the Senators as peculiarly the representatives of the 
States, the Senate itself as a body being representative of t 


= 


I do not know that I quite understood 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator is a representativ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if that is the case, does the Senator 
think they would have made exactly the same rule for the 
Representatives elected by the people aud for these men who 
in their view were in a sort of way ambassadors from the 
States? ei ae 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Mississippi is a 
representative of his State in one sense, but a Senator repre- 
sents the people of his State the same as a Representative 
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represents the people of his State. And beyond that a Senator 
is not only a representative of his State, but he is a Senator of 
the United States. He exercises—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I am trying to get at, if the Senator 
will permit me, is this: Not in your contemplation nor more 
than in mine, for things have evolved since then very much, but 
whether in the contemplation of our forefathers the Senators 
were not the representatives of the States, of the corporate 
body, the State, more than of the people of the State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, let me concede that, then—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This body was inaugurated for the very 
preservation of the equality of the States, was it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me concede that, at any rate, for 
the sake of argument, and what does the Senator make of it? 
Does the Senator think that because that distinction might 
exist Congress ought to preserve no control over the election of 
United States Senators while it does preserve control over the 
election of Representatives? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does that constitute a reason for that 
distinction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason for that distinction is just as 
when a congress of people meet. There are so many delegates, 
and the congress itself has no control over the delegates. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not follow the Senator in that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am saying that because you went back 
historically to the beginning; and if we are to go back, I 
should like to go back to the atmosphere that surrounded those 
people. Of course I admit, as a matter of fact, in the course 
of historical evolution that the very nature of institutions 
change because of the nature of new demands made upon 
them. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will let me have just 
a moment, I will yield to him. 

To my mind, if there can be a distinction, there is more rea- 
son for the preservation of the supervisory control of Con- 
gress over United States Senators than over Representatives, 
because—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will hear me through— 
because a Senator of the United States, while he may be, as the 
Senator says, a representative of the State, is more a repre- 
sentative of the United States than is a Member of the House. 
The Representative, the Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, has nothing to do with the question of treaties. He has 
nothing to do with the confirmation of appointees to Federal po- 
sitions and ambassadors to foreign governments. The Senator 
of the United States passes upon treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. A Senator of the United States advises and consents 
to the appointment of the judges, ambassadors, and all the 
other officers of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In that condition, can it be said that 
the Government of the United States should absolutely yield to 
the States its control over the election of such an officer, who 
discharges these important functions of the National Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And from their standpoint at that time 
one of the very reasons why they gave all these extraordinary 
powers to the Senate was that the Senate was peculiarly rep- 
resentative of the equality of the States, 

Now, right here one other question. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Root] says that he wants to add to the present 
powers of the General Government this right to be present at 
the polls in a State when the Senator is elected. 

Mr. ROOT. ‘To retain it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my standpoint. Of course, his 
standpoint is that he is keeping things as they are. He says 
that one reason why the Federal Government must do that is 
because it must continue its own existence in the Senate and 
that New York must have her Senator here. 

I want to ask the Senator if, under the present condition of 
things, there is any way under the sun to compel Colorado to 
send a Senator here? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. None under the sun. So that the argument 
which be makes there is no more against the condition of 
things that would exist if the joint resolution of the committee 
should pass than it is at present. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Utah has been very liberal 
in allowing interruptions. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the Senator briefly. 

Mr. RAYNER. I object on general principles to interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution which; in my opinion, were not sanc- 


at what the Constitution means is to get at what the States 
meant when they ratified it. Nine out of the 13 States in their 
articles of ratification held that this clause does not mean 
what the Senator from Utah says it does mean. The records 
of the other 4 States have been lost, but I have no doubt 
they would follow in the same line. It will not take me a 
moment——— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator right here, 
whatever it means, why destroy the power? 

Mr. RAYNER. Because it means just exactly what we say 
it means. We give the State the right to provide for the man- 
ner of electing Senators. And that is exactly what it meant, 
unless the States decline to act. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Just a moment, and then [I shall have fin- 
ished. I will just read this—it is only a few lines—and then [ 
will not detain the Senator. 

The matter has always been so clear to me that I do not 
like to have a statement made upon the floor of the Senate 
contrary to what I think the framers of the Constitution 
meant. Here is what the State of South Carolina said: 

And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved 
to the several States, and the freedom of the people, under the operation 
of a General Government that the right of prescribing the manner, time, 
and places of holding the elections to the | ederai Legislature should be 
forever inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, 
this convention doth declare that the same ought to remain to all 
posterity a perpetual and fundamental right in te local, exciusive of 
the interference of the General Government, except in cases where the 


legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to perform and fulltill 
the same according to the tenor of said constitution. 


Now, Virginia said: 


That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, or either of them, except when the lecisiature of any State shall 
neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the 
same. 

You have nine States. I never have had any doubt after a 
most careful examination as to the proposition that if the rec- 
ords of the other four States could be found they would sub- 
stantiate the declaration in the ratification of these States. At 
least we have the records of nine of them, every one of them 
giving is as the opinion of the ratifying convention that it never 
was intended to repose in Congress the power that Congress has 
unlawfully exercised in regard to the matter. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] at the last session 
of Congress cited these various acts of ratification to which I 
have referred and demonstrated the proposition that I am now 
contending for. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The unfortunate thing, Mr. President, with 
the position of the Senator from Maryland is that if this para- 
graph is amended, whether the legislature acts or fails to act, 
in any event the Congress of the United States will have abso- 
lutely no power, and therefore the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland is not germane and has no force, because 
the original joint resolution does not even give the Congress 
the power to act when the legislature utterly fails. Here is the 
language, and the only language, left in the original joint 
resolution : 

The times, on, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be prescribed each State by the legislature thereof. 

There is no proviso here giving Congress the power to act in 
ease the legislature fails to act. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Minnesota is contesting 
with a shadow. There is not the slightest possibility of a State 
declining to send a Senator to the Senate of the United States. 
There was danger at the time the Constitution was adopted. 
There is not now the slightest practical danger of a State not 
sending a Senator here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will permit an interruption, but the Senator 
from Utah has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. RAYNER. I am talking about the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution. The Senator from Utah says it 
was the intention to give Congress a supervisory power. I 
know very well they have exercised a supervisory power, but 
I say when you look over the ratification of the States you 
can come to but one conclusion, and that is that it never was 
the intent of the framers of the Constitution; and let me say 
another thing, that the Constitution never would have been 
raified if the States had believed that that was the intention. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I want to ask the Senator from Maryland 


tioned at all at the time it was adopted. The best way to get | a question, with the permission of the Senator from Utah. 
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The Senator from Maryland made the assertion that there 
was not the slightest danger that any State would ever fail 
or refuse to send representatives to the Congress of the United 
States. The history of the United States discredits that as- 
sertion. . 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not think it does, Mr. President. I 
should like the Senator to point out where it discredits it. It 
does not discredit it in the case of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, there were certain 
years in the history of this country when certain States did 
not send representatives here. 

Mr. RAYNER. And there were certain years in the history 
of the country when the Senate turned down Senators who 
were sent here and put in Senators who were never lawfully 
elected to the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was merely referring to the statement of 
the Senator—that such conditions could never exist. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Utah permit me to 
make just a suggestion here, because it illustrates what I may 
say is an exaggeration of the effect of section 4? At the time 
that the States did fail to send Senators here, of what earthly 
use was section 4 to the United States? We did not exercise 
any power under it. We could not exercise any power under 
it. It was utterly useless to accomplish anything which now 
by imagination it is suggested might be accomplished. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Of what earthly use was the Constitution 
anywhere—any part of it—during the Civil War? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I think it served a very good use. It 
held us together up here. But this particular section was 
never intended to give us the power to go into the States and 
elect Senators, and we have not that power now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I hope he will. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is in the Constitution a process of 
compelling the election of Senators and Representatives, which 
was adopted at that time, and it was an effective process. It 
took a little while to do it, but the Government of the United 
States compelled those States to resume the functions of state- 
hood and send their representatives here. It was only a ques- 
tion of how they would do it, and they adopted the only 
method of doing it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the Senator from 
Idaho, and then I must proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. I assert that never at any time did the Con- 
gress of the United States undertake to exercise any power un- 
der this section to compel any State to elect a Senator or a 
Representative. 

_ That Statement has been made here on the floor time and 
time again, and I challenge any Senator to point to a single in- 
Stance, to a single statute, or a single proceeding under section 
4 of the Constitution looking to the accomplishment of that 
purpose. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can refer you to one. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I may be permitted here, I think—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This whole discussion is aside—— 

ae aie words will answer. 

r. ND. I will yield to the Senato 0 
he will be brief. yield to the tor, but I hope 

Mr. HEYBURN. By processes of martial law it made a 
government for these States. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. RAYNER, and others addressed the Chair. 
a VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I must decline to yield further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah declines 
to yield further. The Senate will please be in order. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yiel ; 
ch yield to the Senator from Massa 
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Mr. RAYNER. I only wanted to say to the Senator that mar- 
tial law is no law at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not yielded to the 
Senator from Maryland. He yielded to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I will detain the Senator but a moment I 


only wanted to say that it seems to me Senators forget he 
origin of those provisions. They were put in because toward 
the close of the Revolution the States failed to send delegates, 
in many cases, to the Continental Congress, and during ithe 
Confederation they absolutely brought the Government to a 
standstill by their failure to provide representation ai the 
seat of government, and this was put in to prevent the new 


Government from being paralyzed in that way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to get back to the point where 
I was when the storm broke. 

The Senator from Maryland has called attention to the reso 
lutions passed by several of the States in which in subst 
they declared that this clause of section 4 was only intended io 
operate in case the States failed to act. Now, I care not whether 
that was the view of the framers of the Constitution or the 
view of those who ratified the Constitution. The point that 
I was making to the Senator was that whatever their riew of 
the scope and meaning of this provision was they intended it 
should operate upon the election of Representatives and United 
States Senators, whether they were elected by the people or by 
the legislature. Whether you give it a broad application or a 
limited application, they did not intend to make a distinction as 
to the power which should be exercised based upon the manner 
in which the Senator or the Representative should be elected. 
But if that was the original intention of the framers and that 
was the view of these States it has been construed to have a 
broader operation during the 124 years of the existence of the 
Republic, and the people of the United States during that 124 
years have been quite content to leave that provision in the 
Constitution with that broad interpretation of it. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been suggested that even if we 
eliminate this clause of section 4 from the Constitution the 
power will still exist in Congress to regulate the manner 
of the election of United States Senators, under the general 
provisions of the Constitution. I do not agree with that view. I 
think if we provide in express terms by an amendment to the 
Constitution that the legislatures of the States shall be given 
the authority to make regulations as to the times, place, and 
manner of election of Senators, that will constitute the last ex- 
pression of the people’s will upon that subject. 

The language is exclusive. It is specific. It confers upon 
that one agency the power to do this thing; and the rule of 
statutory construction is too well settled to admit of dispute, 
that when we have conferred a specific power, in exclusive 
terms, upon one agent, we, by that very act, deny it to any 
other agent. I can not understand—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment. I can not understand 
how, when we shall have conferred the express, positive, and 
exclusive power upon the State governments, any power to do 
that same thing can remain in the General Government under 
any general lapguage of the Constitution 

Now I will yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Supreme Court bas said in 


the case of McPherson v. Blacker, with which the Senator is 
familiar : 

Under the second clause of Article II of the Constitution, the lee!s 
tures of the several States have exclusive power to direct the nm 


in which the electors of President and Vice President shall be 
pointed. 

The Congress has from time to time passed certain acts pro 
tecting elections with reference to Representatives and Senat: 
and electors, and the Supreme Court has sustained those acts 
when sustained at all, upon other grounds and according to 
other powers than that found in section 4. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In what case did the Supreme Court 
say that? 

Mr. BORAH. In one of the cases which the minority cited 
in their views. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Siebold case? 

Mr. BORAH. No: the Yarborough case, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wust entirely disagree with the 
Senator with regard to that. The Yarborough case is based 
upon the Siebold case, in One hundredth United States, and the 
Siebold case expressly holds that the act which was passed 
was under clause 4 of Article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. I will read the section to the Senator, and I 
will submit to him here on the floor whether be thinks that sec 
tion was based on section 4. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is referring to the act of 
1872. I would not undertake to say that every section was 
passed under that clause. There may have been some sections 
that were not. 

Mr. BORAH. But the section which the court was constru- 
ing was section 5508. It was not passed by virtue of section 
4, and the court did not undertake to uphold it by reason of 
section 4. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What I say about it is this: Heretofore 
the express power has rested in Congress, in the last analysis, 
to supervise the time and manner of the election of Senators. If 
the people of the United States, in effect, repeal that provision, 
take it out of the Constitution, so that it shall no longer exist 
in the Constitution, and confer in exclusive terms that identical 
power upon the State legislatures, I can not understand under 
what rule of construction it could possibly be held that the 
power would still exist in the General Government as it exists 
now. It will be taken away in express terms and expressly 
conferred upon somebody else, and it can not at the same time 
be taken away and still exist, as it seems to me. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to hurry along and get through, 
because it is not only getting late, but it is continuing warm. 

This* power has been exercised from time to time, and neces- 
sarily exercised, by the General Government. It passed at 
one time—I do not recall the exact date of it—a law which 
fixed the uniform time for the holding of elections. That was 
a necessary law. It could not have been passed so far as 
United States Senators are concerned if the joint resolution 
advocated by the Senator from Idaho had been in force. 

We passed at a later time a provision with reference to the 
character of the ballot, providing that the ballot should be 
written or printed. Those laws have a uniform operation 
throughout the United States. Without the provision for a 
printed ballot it would have been entirely competent for a 
State to have provided for an election by a viva voee vote. 

We provided for the use of the voting machine by a later 
act. ‘Phe act of 1872, while perhaps not entirely based upon 
that clause, was at least in part based upon it, as the Supreme 
Court held in the case to which I have already referred. 

Now, there is one other thing that I desire to call attention to 
in this connection, and that is that the burden of proof in this 
maiter is upon those who undertake to change the existing pro- 
vision of the Constitution. It is for them to show that no harm 
would result. It is indeed for them to show more than that— 
not only that no harm will result from it, but that some posi- 
tive good is to result from this amendment to the Constitution. 
It does not seem to me that that has been done or attempted 
up to this moment. 

If we amend the Constitution in this particular, however 
unwise it may be hereafter found to be, no matter what em- 
barrassment the change may occasion to the General Govern- 
ment, it will be utterly impossible for us to retrace our steps. 
We can prevent its being done. One-fourth of the States of the 
Union may prevent this change from being made; but when it 
has once béen made, no matter how important the restoration 
of the provision may be made hereafter to appear, it will be 
impossible to put it back into the Constitution except by a vote 
of three-fourths of the States, and that probably never could 
be obtained. 

Something was said in a former debate on this question to the 
effect that the several States may be trusted to see that the 
elections are fairly conducted, their purity preserved, and their 
freedom from sinister influences guaranteed and protected. I 
do not doubt, and I think no one doubts, the truth of this asser- 
tion under the normal conditions which prevail to-day; but the 
Constitution is made, not for to-day alone, or for a month hence, 
or a year hence, but for a vastly expanding and constantly 
changing future, the nature and extent of which no man can 
with any degree of certainty predict. 

We may indulge the hope, we may believe, that no occasion 
will ever arise for the exercise of the ultimate authority of 
Congress in this regard, and yet we can not with safety close 
our eyes to the fact that occasion has arisen in the past, and 
that what has happened may happen again. This authority of 
Congress will be and should be exercised sparingly in the future, 
as it has been exercised sparingly in the past. 

The Constitution, by devolving upon the States the primary 
duty and responsibility, clearly contemplates that Congress shall 
not intervene so long as normal and healthful political condi- 
tions prevail, but who among us is so wise as to know that these 
normal and healthful conditions will always continue? 


of great importance, but that of the Nation is vital. If the re- 
tention of this ultimate supervising power in the Nation be an 


expression of distrust in the State governments, which it is not. 
will not its elimination express a loss of confidence in the 
wisdom and fairness of the National Government? 

The Nation is simply the whole of which the States consti- 
tute the integral parts. We are an “indissoluble Union of in- 
dissoluble States.” If in a Nation so constituted there are 
degrees of fidelity, surely the whole may be trusted to preserve 
the integrity of the various parts more safely than each of the 
several parts may be relied upon to preserve the integrity of 
the whole. 

There is the one tremendous lesson of our history—some of 
the States once sought to dismember the Union, but the Union 
has never sought and will never seek to dismember itself. | 
am for preserving the power of the Nation unimpaired and 
undiminished, not for the normal ordinary days when the power 
may safely remain uninvoked, but-for that rare and exceptiona! 
day of stress when its exercise shall become of imperious and 
overshadowing necessity—-when the strong, supervising, com- 
pelling hand of the Federal Government not only may but must 
stretch forth to preserve it from disaster or from destruction. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTe] is on the floor, and as he perhaps desires to proceed 
under his notice of yesterday, I am going to have the joint 
resolution laid aside temporarily, but before doing so I move 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? No objection is heard. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the following resolution. 

The Secretary. Table Calendar 4, Senate resolution by Mr. 
La Fotrettr. A resolution (S. Res. 6) to appoint a special 
committee to investigate certain charges relative to the election 
of WirLIAM LoRIMER. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, when I concluded last 
evening speaking upon the resolution which I introduced, I had 
reviewed the leading facts of the case upon which the Senate 
passed on the ist of March, 1911. I did not pretend, except in 
the briefest possible way, to make any summing up of the 
testimony submitted at that time; but I felt that in calling 
upon the Senate to reopen this case a backward glance over 
the important material facts upon which the Senate did pass 
was necessary and proper. 

I briefly reviewed the case from the beginning down to the 
time when the Senate entered its judgment, by a vote of 46 to 
40, in fayor of the sitting Member. 

I believed then, Mr. President, that this judgment was wrong. 
I believed that it would not stand. Senators may remember 
that when request was made here on one occasion to fix a time 
for a vote in the Lorimer case, I objected, and said I had 
reason for doing so. 

I believed, Mr. President, that all the testimony in this case 
had not been secured. I am now sure, Mr. President, that all the 
testimony in this case had not been taken at that time, and I 
am equally sure that all the testimony in this case las not yet 
been recorded in any forum. I remember saying a few mo- 
ments before a vote was taken, that this case would come 
back again to this Senate. I felt sure of that; and it is here 
today; and I am here, Mr. President, to ask that the Lorimer 
ease be reopened. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the people of the 
State particularly interested, the State of Ilinois, and the 
people of the whole country, did not accept the judgment 
which we entered on the ist day of March last. They rejected 
it at once with almost one voice. From all over the country 
protests came against the action of the Senate. 

Mr. President, nothing is ever really settied until it is rightly 
settled. It may seem to be settled. We may think in our im- 
perfect human way that we have disposed of it, but it will 
come back to confront us. It is God’s law of everlasting right- 
eousness demanding judgment. As the law of gravity always 
pulls to make things plumb, so the eternal law of right goes on 
and on forever, exercising its tremendous, unending, immutable 
decree that right shall prevail. 

Following the decision which we entered in this case, I gath- 
ered together as best I could the public opinion of this country 
as recorded in the public press of the country, I caused to be 
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clipped from every paper that could be reached the commeut 
upon the action of the Senate. I did it, Mr. President, with a 
view of presenting it here. I have it. I can not present it 
without violating the rule of the Senate which provides that 
there shall be nothing uttered in debate which “directly or in- 
directly by any form of words impute to another Senator or to 
other Senators any conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator.” 

Sir, out of 117 editorials representing leading papers in all 
sections of the country there is not one that does not reflect 
most severely upon the action of the Senate in the Lorimer 
case and upon the motives of many Senators who voted to con- 
firm Lortmer’s title to a seat in this body. In view of the rule 
I merely call attention to the fact that the judgment of the 
Senate was not in accord with the judgment of the press. 

Mr. President, I know that Senators—some Senators have 
expressed from time to time a feeling of indifference as to 
public opinion. Now, I do not think this great body ought to 
yield its judgment to any spasmodic manifestation of temper 
which may sweep over this country, but, Mr. President, taken 
by and large, public opinion in this country is right; public 
opinion is conservative, and I think it would be well for the 


Senate of the United States to look at itself from time to time | 


in that great mirror, public opinion. 
We complain sometimes here because we think that the so-called 
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muckraking and uplift magazines and reform criticism present | 


to the public a distorted and imperfect characterization of the 
Senate of the United States. But, Mr. President, for my part, 
I never have had any fear of the criticism magazines or news- 
papers may make of this body. I never have believed that it is 
possible for them to make any lasting impression as to the char- 
acter of the Senate unless they print the exact truth about the 
Senate. That is the only thing the Senate need be apprehensive 
about. 

What may be said outside of this Chamber, Mr. President, is 
not important excepting as it is a record of comment upon what 
actually transpires in this Chamber. What we ourselves, as 
Senators, do is important. What the newspapers and maga- 
zines Say we do is of no consequence unless it be true. Then, 
sir, it is vitally important, because it is the basis for a real, 
lasting public opinion. And so I say, Mr. President, that the 
well-considered judgment of the press and the periodicals of 
this country on public men and public affairs goes to the making 
of the history of the country, and, taken as a whole, this col- 
lective editorial judgment of the Senate of the United States 


and the House of Representatives and the administrative officers | 


of Government is generally in accord with what they deserve. 

I am here to ask the Senate of the United States to recon- 
sider this judgment, to reopen this “ Lorimer case.” I do not 
believe I need cite any authority. 
attention the case of Henry A. pu Pont, of Delaware, Sen- 
ate Election Cases, page 873, where, in a report made, in which 
Gray and Turpie and Pugh and Palmer and Hoar and Chandler 
and Pritchard and Burrows joined, I find this: 


We do not doubt that the Senate, like other courts, may review its 
own judgments where new evidence has been discovered, or where, by 
reason of fraud er accident, it appears that the judgment ought to be 
reviewed. The remedy which in other courts may be given by writs of 
review or error or bills of review may doubtless be given here by a 
simple vote reversing the first adjudication. We have no doubt that 


a legal doctrine involved in a former judgment of the Senate may be 
overruled in later cases. 


Now, Mr. President, I am prepared to offer to the Senate 
reasons why this judgment should be reopened, why the Senate 


I will, however, bring to your | 


should review the findings that it made in the Lorimer case on | 


the ist of March. 


The majority report of the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, made in December to the Senate, approved the 
title of Mr. Lormrer to a seatin this body. That was an 
announcement to the people of the country, and particularly 
to the people of Illinois, which, I suppose, led them to believe 
that this committee would do all in its power in this Chamber 
to give validity to the title of Wirt1am Lorimer to a place here 
as the representative of the State of [linois. 

Mr. President, acting upon that information and that belief, 
they proceeded to organize in the Senate of the Illinois Legis- 
lature an investigation of their own. Manifestly they were 
not ready, sir, to accept the judgment of that committee; 
they did not believe that Wi11am Lorimer ought to represent 
that great State on this floor. So, on the 17th day of January, 
1911, the Illinois State Senate adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas certain official misconduct on the part of certain members 
of the senate has been charged, wherein it is alleged that certain sena- 
tors have violated their oaths of office in that they have knowingly 
and intentionally paid, contributed, or received something, or have 
made or recei some promise or promises, in the nature of a bribe, 


with intent to influence, directly or indirectly, the official action of 
& member or members of the eral assembly + Mem, therefore, 


Resolved, That the committee heretofore a inted, consisting of 
Senators Heim, Hay, McKenzie, Ettelson, and Werten, are hereby au- 
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and report to the 
official misconduct 





thorized, directed, and empowered to investigate 
senate concerning the alleged acts of bribery and 
of members of this or the preceding general assembly 
And in reference to such investigation said committee is hereby 
authorized and empowered to send for and subpena persons to appear 
before it as witnesses and to compel such witnesses to testify, and to 
compel the production of documents and other to administer 
oaths, to take testimony, and to employ, in its discretion, if it deems it 
essential. counsel, a clerk, stenographer, and ot r sistants: and 
All processes issued by the chairman of said committee shall 
served by the sergeant at arms of the senate or his a 
And said committee shall meet at such times and 
best serve its purposes 
Further resolved, That the 
lowed their actual traveling expenses, 
assist the committee shall be paid 
the appropriations made by the senate 
Further resolved, That this resolution be entered nunc 
and for Senate Resolution No. 5. 


Pursuant to that resolution, Mr. President, the senate com 
mittee of the Illinois Legislature organized and began its wi 
of investigation. I want to take the time of the Senate to 
place before it so much of the results of that investigation a 
it seems to me, has a material bearing upon the reopenin 
this case, 

It appears, Mr. President, that one of the Chicago newspapers 


papers ; 


be 
istants 


places as 


i 


members of said committee shall be 


and any pet I nolo 1 
reasonable compens itik 


pro tun 


the Record-Herald, had charged specifically in an editorial that 
a fund had been raised to purchase votes to secure the election 
of Mr. Lorimer to the Senate of the United States. The pub 
lication of the editorial led the Illinois senate committee to 
summon the editor of that paper. 

Let me inject a word of explanation here, Mr. President. I 


requested that certified copies of the minutes of the testimony, 
taken by the committee, be furnished to me. I have before ine 
here all the record evidence taken by that committee, except, I 


believe, that of the first session, containing the testimony of 
the editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, Mr. Koklsaat, on the 


occasion of his first appearance as a witness before that com- 
mittee, March 29, 1911. It was brief. I therefore as 
best I can from the press accounts, in substance, the testimony 
given on that occasion by Mr. Nohlsaat. 

Summoned before the committee, he was asked to state upon 
what information he had published, editorially, the statement 
that a fund of $100,000 had been raised and expended to bring 
about the election of WiritntAM LoriIMer. Mr. Kohilsnat refused 
to answer. He told the committee he had been informed that 
such a fund had been raised. When asked for the name of his 
informant, however, he declined to give it upon the ground that 
the information had been received in the strictest confidence and 
that he could not, without violating that cor make the 
disclosure. The committee then adjourned, after requesting Mr. 


state 


s 


fidence, 


Kohlsaat to reconsider the matter and reappear at a later 
meeting of the committee. Before the next meeting, Mr. 
Kohlsaat telegraphed the chairman of the committee that 


he had been released from his pledge of confidence and could, 
if desired, give the name of his informant. The committee 
| called on Mr. Kohlsaat to name the man. Mr. Kohlsaat then 
appeared and testified that he had received his information 
from Mr. Funk, the general manager, I believe, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. ; 
Mr. Funk, upon being called before the committee, testified 
| to a conversation with one Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. This conversation between Mr. Funk and Edward 
| Hines had taken place shortly aft WILLIAM LortMer iad been 
elected United States Senator. Mr. Funk testified that he met 
Mr. Hines in the Union League Club of Chicago; that H 5 
stopped Funk as he was coming down from the lunch room and 
talked to him in the lounging room. The following, in so far 
as I quote at all, is Mr. Funk’s statement of the conversation 
He (Hines) said I was just the fellow he had been looking f r 

trying to see, and said be wanted talk to 1 minute ‘ : 
went and sat down on one of the lea couches there on the le of 
the room, and without any preliminaries, and quite : ‘ att of 
course, he said, “ Well, we put Lori r down at Spri 1, but 
it cost us about a hundred thousand do! s to do it rh l “ 
on to say that they had had to act quickly when the time ! that 
they had had no chance to consult e beforehand I ¢ 

words were these: “ We had to act gu ly when tl time 1 

put up the money.” Then he said, “ We—now we are s 

our friends so as to get it fixed up.” He sa da i 


money, that they were now seeing several pr 
would be interested, to get them to reiml 
he came to us. I said, “ Why do 





purse 


you co to us?”’ me 


vester Co. He said, “ Well, you people are just as much i 

any of us in having the right kind of a man at Washingto 

I said. I think I replied and said, “ We won't have ar ‘ 
with that matter at all.” He said, “ Why not?” I said y 
because we are not In that sort of business.” And we had } 
less discussion back and forth, and I remember I asked him } 


he was getting from his different friends He said, 
we can only go to a few hig people; but if about 10 of us will Ip 
$10,000 apiece that will clean it up.” That th 
conversation. a 
With some reluctance Mr. Funk testified that Hines told him 
to “send the money to Ed Tilden.” 
Within a day or two after this conversation with Hines Mr. 
Funk reported what Hines had said to both Mr. Cyrus H. 


is pstane ol th 








fee 
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McCormick, president of the International Harvester Co., and to | 
Edgar A. Bancroft, general counsel for the Harvester Go. Mr. 
McCormick said, “ Good; I am very glad you turned him down 
promptly.” 

I think it was something like a year after this conversation 
with Hines and shortly after the publication of Assemblyman 
White’s exposure of the Lorimer bribery matter that Funk in- 
formed Kohlsaat of what Hines had said to him, but Mr. Funk, 
as shown by the testimong, was very prompt in reporting what 
had taken place between himself and Hines to the principal | 
officials of his company. | 

In February, 1911, Mr. Hines came to Mr. Funk’s office. This | 
was a day or two after an editorial appeared in the Chicago | 
Record-Herald making specific reference to a $100,000 corrup- 
tion fund. 

Mark this: After Mr. Hines had made this statement to Mr. 
Funk and Mr. Funk had reported it to the president and the 
general counsel of the company for which he worked, after 
months had passed by and the country was stirred by disclo- 
sures in the Lorimer case, Mr. Funk had met Mr. Kohlsaat and | 
said to him, in substance, “ I know there was a great fund raised; 
at least, I was asked to make a contribution of $10,000 to help | 
make up a hundred thousand dollar fund that was used in this | 
case.” That gave rise to the publication of this editorial, and | 
the publication of the editorial in February, 1911—just last | 
February—gave Mr. Hines, for the first time, notice that his | 
talk about pulling off LormmeEr’s election had found its way into 
the public prints. This made him uneasy. 

Now, see what he did. Sitting around me here this afternoon 
are many lawyers who will at once recognize Mr. Hines’s next 
step as indicative of the man who is fearful of being caught. 
He hustles about to see whether he can not in some way cor- 
rect—not correct, but pervert—the recollection of the men with 
whom he had perhaps been careless in his conversation. See 
what Hines did. I quote now from the testimony of Mr. Funk: 

Q. What conversation did you have with him [Hines] upon that occa- 
sion?—A. Well, he was very much disturbed at that time and under- 
took to refresh my memory as to what our conversation had been. 
* * * ‘Tecan not repeat his language exactly, but in substance it was 





to the effect that his former conversation with me had been merely a 
general discussion of the situation down there, and that he had not 
asked me for any money, and that he did not know anything about 
any money having been raised. * * * 

The trick is an old one. You will observe Mr. Hines resort- 
ing to this same practice, which is the mark of guilt always, at 
other stages in this case: 

Q. And did he pretend to have ~~ Ge business or any other thing 


~ —— with you when he came your office in February, 1911?7— 
0. , 


| 

1 

| 
Mr. President, how indicative thaf is of the guilty mind. The 
moment Hines saw that publication be began to think of the 
men with whom he had conversed upon this subject, with whom 
he had been somewhat boastful, perhaps, as it appears he was 
on some occasions when he was not looking for contributions, 
and he began to think of the men to whom he had gone to secure 
contributions. He remembered that this man, Mr. Funk, gen- 
eral manager of the Harvester Co., was one of the men to 
whom he had applied. We have not the testimony, but I have 
no doubt that Hines took the back track and visited as promptly 
as possible all other men with whom he had talked and to whom 
he had gone for contributions. The editorial in the Chicago 
Record-Herald was preof positive to Hines that there had been 
a “leak” somewhere. 

Mr. OWEN. The editorial did not mention him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; it did not mention Mr. Hines; 
it did not mention any name; it just stated that it was known 
that a $100,000 fund had been raised to elect Lorrmer—a 
piainly libelous editorial if it were not true. But Mr. Hines 
immediately hastens to Mr. Funk and says, “Now, you remem- 
ber we had a talk, and about all I said was so and so and so 
and so,” and he attempts to blur the recollection of this man as 
to that conversation. I say the trick is an old one. Any man 
who has had experience in trial work will recognize it at once. 
You will find it running all the way through this case. O Mr. 
President, this is one of the plainest cases that I have ever 
reviewed. I ask you to listen for a moment to a brief reference 
to the testimony of another witness. 

Mr. Herman H. Hettler, of the Hettler Lumber Co., admitted 
having had some conversation with Edward Hines in reference 
to the senatorial election of 1909 at the Unien League Club. 
(Employees of the club were present and in a position to hear 
what transpired.) He met Hines by the cigar stand in the 
outer hall by accident : 

ste into the Union e Club on’the day of the 
on I was about aS cigars, as i on as 


to 
for Toronto. I was leaning over the cigar case talking with the cigar 
man and making the selections when—rather intend olen 
the shoulder, and turning 


some one 
touched me on around, I saw it was Mr. 


Hines, who was very enthusiastic, and apparently in a happy frame 
of mind, and stated, “ Do you know the name of your new Senator?” 
* * * I locked at him before I made any reply, and he says, “| 
ust come out of the telephone booth, os a minute,” pointing to the 

oth, “I have just been talking to him.” He says, “LORIMER has 
been elected. And,” he says, “I am feeling very happy over it,” which 
was plain to be seen by his actions. He says, “I elected him. I did it 
myself personally.” 

Now, I take you for a moment to some facts which developed 
on a railroad train. William Burgess, of Duluth, Minn., man- 
ager and treasurer of the Burgess Electrical Co., testified that 
in March, 1911, he was present at a conversation on the Winni- 
peg Flyer, a train running between Duluth and Virginia, Minn., 
at which was discussed “the election of an Illinois Senator.” 
This conversation occurred in the smoking room of the Winni- 
peg sleeper. A man named Johnson, of the Northwestern Lum- 
berman; Rudolph Weyerhaeuser; John Weyerhaeuser; and “I 
think” Carl Weyerhaeuser; Samuel J. Cusson, manager of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co.; and C. F. Wiehe were in 
the smoking compartment on that trip. The C. F. Wiehe re- 
ferred to is secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and the 
brother-in-law of Hines. 

Now, I quote from Mr. Burgess’s testimony : 

A. I can not remember how the conversation started in regard to 
the election of Mr. LoRIMER any more than I made some remark dis- 
paraging to Mr. LoriMeEr’s election— 

These men were grouped about in the smoking compartment 
and fell into conversation. This Lorimer case was in all the 
papers. It was most natural that it should come up in that 
casual meeting-— 

What that remark was I do not remember. And Mr. Wiche immedi- 
ately took the cudgel up and wanted to know what I knew about Mr. 
LoriMee’s election, and I told him that the only fins that I knew 
about Mr. Lorimer’s election was what I had read in the papers. He 
wanted to know if I got my information from the—I think he said the 
Chicago Record—Record-Herald—whatever the paper is— 

Perhaps he said the Chicago Tribune; I do not know— 


I told him no; that I got it from the locai papers in Duluth, the 
Bveni Herald and News-Tribune, and the Chicago Examiner; and 
he made the remark that I “ did not know very damn much abeut it.” 
And the conversation started, and he made—lI told him that it was 
around the country that Mr. Lortmer had used a consider- 

able amount of money to secure his election, and he said that Mr. 
Lorimer had not used a dollar of his own money for his election. And 
the conversation kept on. He started in to tell me how Mr. Lorimer 
was elected, and finally he made this statement: “There was a jack 
pe raised to elect Mr. Lozimer; I know what I am talking about, 
ecause I subscribed $10,000 to it myself.” 

Mr. OWEN. A brother-in-law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A brother-in-law of Mr. Edward Hines. 

Now, it is not any bolder or more audacious than a dozen 
statements made by Edward Hines that will be proven by a 
seore of witnesses if this case is ever reopened and tried by 
the Senate. 


Q. Was anything said about the General Assembly of I}imois in that 
conversation?—-A. He did make this remark that it was impossible to 
get anything of merit through the Illinois Legislature without the use 


money. 

Burgess testified that the only one of the persons whom he 
named as being on that train, who was present during his con- 
versation with Wiche, was a young man from Regina, Canadian 
Northwest, with whom Burgess got into conversation after 
Wiehe left the smoking compartment, but whose name Burgess 
did not remember. 

Burgess repeated his conversation with Wiehe the next day 
to two men; one of them was Mr. Bailey—W. T. Bailey, a 
lumberman from Duluth, whe was in the lumber business at 
Virginia—and the other was Mr. W. H. Cook. 

Mr. Burgess testified : 

I went into the hotel that night, and when I asked Mr. Bailey who 
this gentleman (Wiebe) was, he told me. I told him about the con- 
versation I had on the train. 

When Burgess left Virginia on the Winnipeg Flyer the fol- 
lowing Wednesday morning, he repeated Mr. Wiehe’s statement 
about the $10,000 contribution to the Lorimer election fund to 
a Mr. Cook. 

There appeared before this committee, at the request of Mr. 
Wiehe, two or three of the gentlemen who were on that train; 
friends whom he called to sustain him in his statement that 
he did not have such a conversation with Mr. Burgess. If this 
ease is ever reopened, and Mr. Burgess comes before a Senate 
eommittee to testify, I have no doubt, from information which 
has come to me, as to the reliability which the Senate will 
aitach to Mr. Burgess’s testimony. ; 

B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, for 25 years general staff repre- 
sentative of the American Lumberman, a newspaper, testified 
that he was in the smoking compartment of the Winnipeg Flyer 
on the night mentioned in Burgess’s testimony, when Wiehe 
talked to Burgess about the “slop fund.” He went into the 
compartment soon after the train left Duluth, smoked a cigar, 
and left after finishing his smoke, which was in about “25 or 30 








Pe, 








minutes.” When asked who was in the compartment when he 
left, he replied: “A gentieman whom I afterwards learned was 
William Burgess.” 

He testified that Mr. Wiehe had telegraphed to him to come 
to Springfield to testify regarding what took place that night 
on the Winnipeg Flyer and said he did not hear any conversation 
in that smoking compartment about the Lorimer matter by any- 
pody; that Mr. Wiehe left the compartment before he did and 
was not seen again by Johnson, who testified he “looked 
for” Wiehe on the train. “It was not idle curiosity; it was a 
matter of cold business.” Johnson did not leave his seat in 
the sleeper, he admitted, although “ looking for” Wiehe. 

He testified that he left that smoking compartment, went 
into the sleeper, took a seat about the center of the sleeper, and 
watched for Mr. Wiehe. 

I think it will appear in this connection, from other witnesses 
whom Wiehe called to sustain him in his denial, that Jolinson 
is not telling the truth. 

S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Co., testified that he was on the Winnipeg Flyer 
on the night in question with the Hines-Weyerhauser-Wiehe 
crowd. His testimony as to the length of time he was in the 
smoking compartment is vague and confused. He saw Burgess 
and Wiehe sitting near each other and facing each other. 

.* * * and you heard no conversation in there about the 
Lorimer matter?—A. None at all. 

Mr. Cusson was not in the committee room during the exami- 
nation of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Helm, chairman of the committee, 
had asked that witnesses who had not yet testified retire to 
another room. Cusson did not therefore hear Jojnson’s tes- 
timony about his efforts to find Mr. Wiehe, after he had left the 
smoking compartment, in order te discuss “ business matters” 
with him. Cusson’s testimony on this point contradicts John- 
son’s testimony. Johnson testified that when be left the smok- 
ing compartment he went back into the sleeper—same car—and 
sat down in a seat near the middle and “ played it both ways ’— 
that is, watched both ends to make sure that Wiehe did not 
enter the car without his knowledge. 

A pretty handy witness, you see; a fellow who was looking 
“both ways.” 

Said Johnson: 

I was not suecessful in seeing Mr. Wiehe—after he left the smok 
ing compartment—until the next evening at 8 o'clock, in Virginia. 

You see the purpose of this testimony is to get Wiehe out of 
the way, out of the smoking compartment, so that he could not 
possibly have had this conversation with Mr. Burgess—that is, 
if Johnson is telling the truth, which he is not. 

Johnson responded to this line of questioning evasively, bring- 
ing from Chairman Helm the admonition, “ Don’t argue; answer 
the question.” 

On this point, coming back now to Cusson’s testimony, Cusson 
testified as follows, directly contradicting Johnson: 

Q. Do you mean to say, Mr. Cusson, that when you came out of 
the smoking compartment into the body of the car that Mr. Wiehe was 
there ?—A. I do. 

Now Johnson, you recall, says Wiehe did not appear in the 
car that evening. Clearly, Johnson was framing the story so 
Wiehe could not possibly have gone into the smoking compart- 
ment again to resume this conversation with Burgess. Johnson 
was playing a strong hand. Whereupon comes Mr. Cusson. who 
had not heard Mr. Johnson's testimony on this subject, saying 
that when he had gone out into the sleeping car Mr. Wiehe 
was there. 

Q. And he remained there until you arrived at Virginia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you talk with him?—A. Yes, sir. * * * 

Q. How far apart were Johnson and Wiehe when you came out of 
the compartment ?—A. Oh, I don't know as I could say just where Mr. 
Jobnson sat. 

Q. Well, assuming that he sat in the middle of the car, how far was 
Mr. Wiche away from where Johnson sat?—A. Two or three seats. 

Q. Forward or backward ?—A. Forward. 

Q. In front of him, so that he was in plain view of Mr. Johnson all 
the time?—A. Yes, sir 

James H. Harper, of the insurance firm of Harper, Shields 
& Co., of Duluth, carrying fire insurance for lumber concern: 
with which Mr. Hines is associated and a stockholder in the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., of which Mr. Hines is presi 
dent, was another witness called in this case. Harper testi- 
fied that he was on the Winnipeg Flyer on the night in ques 


compartment. He looked into the smoking compartment as he 
came into the car, greeted Mr. Wiehe, who was inside, and 

noticed in there at that time Mr. Jobnson, a Mr. Burgess. 
and Mr. Fred Weyerhaeuser, and there were some others I did 
Lot notice particularly, because I just looked for an instant.” 

Harper testified that about half an hour later Mr. Wiehe 
came out of the smoking compartment inte the main part of the 
car. This also directly contradicts Johnson’s testimony. 
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to Mr. Wiehe?” He said, “ Yes; tl 
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“He is a funny fellow. He talks too! ha 


Now, mark you, that was the next } 
Q. He said he talked too much ?—A,. Yes 
Q. Anything else said?—-A. Oh, he said 


Lorimer election up there, and money, and o 

did not pay much attention to what he did sa 
I cite that as showing what was in Mr 

impression that had been made n hi 


Wiehe in the smoking compartment. 


Mr. Cook testified further that he h: 


for some 10 years; that in the 
before the election of WILLIAM LoriM 


with Edward Hines at the Grand Pacif 


the presence of Mr. Henry Turrish, « 
lumber business in Oregon. 











I think it is fair to say at this po 
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Mr. Cook’s testimony: 
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Q. Well, now, what happened after you got in your room?—A. Why, 
we were in the room for a short time—some, probably, three or four 
minutes. The phone rang. I went to the phone. Tne operator, I 
suppose, asked if Mr. Hines was there. I said, “ Yes.” 


“Here is Springfield for him; here is the governor.” 
to the phone. 


Now, there will appear some contradictions in this testimony 
as to just whom Hines talked with at that time. I will later 
undertake to demonstrate that he talked with Lormmer. As 
is suggested to me by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
the use of the word “ governor” might have been prearranged. 
I will prove with the aid of Hines’s own testimony that he 
talked with Lorimer, and talked about money and about “ put- 
ting it over,” and so I ask Senators to follow me closely. 

Now, mark you, they are in the room of Cook on the second 
floor of the Grand Pacific Hotel. O’Brien is there; Cook is 
there; Hines is there; and Hines’s brother-in-law, Wiehe, is 
there. 


Q. Did you hear the conversation which he had on the telephone 
that morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the committee what it was as you remember it ?—A. 
Hines took the receiver out of my hand, and he spoke in the phone. 
He asked, “Hello, hello, hello. Hello, is this you, governor? He 
said, “ Well, I just left President Taft and Senator Aldrich last night 
in Washington. Now, they tell me that under no consideration shall 
Hopkins be returned to the Senate. Now, I will be down on the 
next train. Don't leave enything undone. I will be down on this 
next train, prepared to furnish al! the money that is required. Now, 
don't stop at anything; don’t leave anything undone; I will be down 
on the next train,” or words to that effect—repeated it over three or 
four times. 

Q. And who was present in the room during that conversation be- 
sides you and Mr. Hines?—A. William O’Brien and either Mr. Wiehe or 
Mr. Baker; I am not positive which. 


About a year afterwards, in May or June, 1910, Mr. Cook re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. C. F. Wiehe, who came to him at Mr. 
Hines’s request. Mr. O’Brien was present during this conversa- 
tion between Mr. Wiehe and Mr. Cook. At 12 o’clock midnight 
Mr. Wiehe came to the Grand Pacific Hotel. 


Q. Well, tell the committee what occurred when Mr. Wiehe came to 
the hotel that night about midnight.—A. Mr. O’Brien and I had been 
to a theater. We came back to the hotel shortly after 11 o'clock, and 
sat down and had a smoke. And we smoked there for some time, finally 
burned up a couple of cigars, and I says, “ Bill, it is about time to go to 
bed,” and I looked at the clock, and it was just 12 o'clock. He says 
“T guess that Is right,”” he says, “ we had better go to bed.” We were 
just about starting for bed and Mr. Wiehe came in. He seemed to be 
very anxious that we should get out of town; told us if we did not 
get out of town that night they would have us before the grand jury 
the next morning. He said that Hines had called him up out of bed 
and told him to get down and see us; LORIMER had called him—that is, 
Hines—and told him that we were in town, and “for God's sake to 
get us out.” 

Q. Do you remember anything else that occurred at that time ?—A. 
Yes. We had—Mr. Wiehe sat down after a while, and we had a little 
further conversation. I think Mr. O’Brien made the remark that “ the 
papers seem to be chasing Hines pretty hard”; and Wiehe says, “ Yes, 
ha, ha, they will get him.” He says, “* Hines talks too much.” He says, 
“All the office force gets there from daylight to dark is, ‘ Keep still, 
keep still, keep still; don’t say a word, then,’ and he says, “ Every 
damned newspaper reporter that comes along, Hines will give him two 
columns.” * e 


{Laughter.] 


Mr. O’Brien asked Wiehe how—he says, ‘ How do you ex 
going to get out of here this time of night; no train leaving 
And there were some further remarks about certain 
very scared of the grand jury, even if they were pull 
about all. * * * 

Q. How did Mr. Wiehe act on that occasion?—A. Well, he was con- 
sideravly excited when he first came in. ° 

Q. Did he say that he had come from his home to see you gen- 
tlemen purposely in order to convey this message?—A. Well, he said 
Mr. Hines bad called him up out of bed. 


Mr. Cook further testified that he met Mr. Hines about two or 
three weeks after this midnight visit of Mr. Wiehe’s. This time 
he met Hines by appointment in the office of William E. Mc- 
Cordic, who is Mr. Cook’s Chicago attorney. 


Q. Well, did you have a talk with Mr. Hines on that occasion ?—A. 
Yes; Mr. Hines came down there to see Mr. Davis and Mr. McCordic 
and myself about some exchange of some bonds that we were interested 
in. After our business was concluded Mr. Hines and I went down 

her. As soon as we got out into the hall Hines spoke to me about 
a story that was going around to the effect, or purporting to be some- 
thing similar to, the conversation which he carri on over the long- 
distance phone from my room in the hotel about a year previous. e 
says, “‘ Now, this story comes from some telephone operator, some 
a" he says, “and they have got it all mixed up”; says he, “ the w: 
hey have got it is that I was talking from your office in Duluth wi 
ex-Giov. Yates at Springfield, wherein I told him I would be down 
on the next train _— to furnish a million dollars to elect 
Lortmer.” “Now,” he says, “you know that was not Yates at all I 
was talking with.” He says, “It was Deneen "— 


Fixing up another witness’s memory, you see— 


And then he went on to caution me about keeping very 
such a story, or about the conversation he held there. He sa 
came out t it would be betraying the confidence that Presiden 
and Senator Aldrich put in him; that he never could 
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Cook told the committee that he had discussed Hines’s tele- 
phone conversation with Mr. O’Brien, of St. Paul, and that 
there was no difference at all between his remembrance of whit 

, took place and what Mr. O’Brien remembered about it except 
| the single matter as to whether it was Gov. Deneen that Hines 
| was talking with over the phone or ex-Gov, Yates. 

| Jt does not make any difference; any governor was geod 
| enough for Hines to use as a cover for Lorimer. 

Mr. Cook further testified that he had had some business con- 
troversies with Mr. Hines, but that such matters would in no 
way cause him to testify to anything that was untrue or to 
color any of his statements te the detriment of Mr. Hines. 

In further corroboration of these conversations with Hines 
and Wiehe, Mr. Cook testified that he had repeated all of them 
to his attorney, Mr. McCordic, and also to Mr. Washburn and 
Mr. Bailey, his attorneys in Duluth, soon after they occurred. 

Now, of course, this Illinois committee, in conducting its in- 
vestigations, was limited by State lines, and whenever it heard 
of any witnesses outside it was necessary to send some mes- 
senger or employee of the committee to interview them and 
| ask them if they would come before the committee and testify. 
| For this purpose the Illinois senate employed Mr. M. B. Coan. 

Mr. Coan testified that he went to St. Paul to interview Mr. 

| William O’Brien. What Mr. O’Brien said to Coan is in direct 
contradiction of Mr. Hines’s statement that he had not talked 
| about money in the Lorimer election to anyone. Mr. Coau’s 
account of what O’Brien told him is as follows: 

He (O’Brien) said he was mixed up in a deal with the Weyerhausers 
and Hines, and he did not think it would be to his advantage to come 
down here and testify; that he felt that his testimony might convict 
Mr. Hines of perjury to this committee; that he believed Mr. Hines 
had testified that he had not spoken to anyone in regard to the moncy 
used in connection with the election of Mr. Lorimer; and that he had 
told him he—he had had talks with him about it. 

O’Brien also told Coan that W. H. Cook’s testimony concern- 
ing Hines’s telephone conversation from the Grand Pacific Hote! 
to a person he addressed as “ governor” was entirely correct, 
except that O’Brien differed with Cook as to who was on the 
other end of the telephone. O’Brien was of the opinion that it 
was ex-Goy. Yates to whom Hines was talking, while Cook 
thought it was Gov. Deneen. 

Regarding Cook’s statement that Mr. Wiehe came to the 
Grand Pacific Hotel and asked Cook and O’Brien to get out of 
town before the grand jury could call them, “and so forth,” 
O’Brien said to Coan, “ Why, they can’t deny it; they know 
it is true; they won’t deny it.” 

Coan further testified that in the capacity of investigator 
for the committee he visited Marquette and interviewed Frank 
J. Russell, editor of the Mining Journal; E. V. Mosier, deputy 
United States marshal; and a reporter named Lowe on the Min- 
ing Journal, in reference to the Illinois senatorial election. 
He also talked with Shelly B. Jones, druggist, and Rush Cul- 
ver, lumberman and lawyer, of L’Anse, Mich. 

Mr. Jones stated to Mr. Coan that he had some information 
with reference to the Illinois senatorial election. Mr. Coan said: 

“He (Jones) told me that * * * in the early part of 1909 Ed- 
ward Hines, who was dealing with him and his _ brother-in-law 
(Rush Culver) and Edward Culver in lumber from the Northern Lum- 
ber Co., in which they were both interested, came to Marquette, and 
they were out that evening and having a few drinks, and either in 
the Marquette Hotel or in a saloon called Bush's saloon, he could 
not remember which, he said Mr. Hines began telling him the history of 
his life—a synopsis of it—how he rose from a poor boy to becom- 
ing a very prominent lumberman, and he concluded by saying that he 
had just succeeded in making a United Stares Senator that had cost a 
hundred thousand dollars, and that it was well worth it; that he 
would stand for a high duty on lumber, and that the lumber trade 
needed such a man in Washington. ‘That is about all he said. 

Mr. Jones stated to Mr. Coan that at the time of this cou- 
versation with Hines his brother-in-law, Rush Culver, was 
present. This statement was made by Mr. Jones to other per- 
sons in and about Marquette. 

Mr. Coan, during this visit to Marquette, on or about April 
9, also talked with Mr. Rush Culver, lawyer and lumberman. 
He met him at his house in L’Anse and asked him about this 
conversation. Mr. Coan said: 

He (Culver) said that he and Hines were vey good friends, and 
that he did not want to say anything that would get Mr. Hines into 
any trouble; that he had talked with Mr. Hines a number of times 


about Senator Lorimer and his political affiliations; that Hines bad 


him about financing Lorimer’s campaign. 


_— to » and perhaps for 
‘ongress and otherwise, and he said that he was not clear as to just 


when this conversation had taken place; he thought it was perhaps 
before his last conversation with Hines on the compeien con tion ; 
he said he thought it was in 1907. Then he called in his son, Harry 


a et and he asked him when it was that the Northern Lumber Co. 


had sold Hines a lot of hardwood culls, whatever they are, and his son 
said that it was in the summer before he left college, and he left col- 
lege in 1910, which made it the summer of 1909. d he placed that 
as nearly as he thought he could—the date when he talked with 
Hines. * * He said Mr. Hines talked very candidly te him and 
he talked frankly to him. 
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Frank J. Russell, a resident of Marquette, made affidavit as 
follows: 

That on or about the 6th day of April, A. D. 1911, in the city of 
Marquette, I went to see Shelly 8. Jones, of said city, in his place of 
business and asked him if he was a party to a conversation with Ed- 
ward Hines, of the city of Chicago, State of Illinois, relative to the 
election of W1Lt1aM LortMeR as a United States Senator from Illinois. 
To this question Jones replied, in substance, that Hines had said in 
the course of the conversation referred to, “ We put Lorimer over. It 
cost us a lot of money to do it, but he is well worth the price. I 
handled the stuff.” 

On the following day Russell again discussed the matter with 
Jones, and Jones again repeated his statement, saying that 
the remarks made by Hines about Lorimer’s election grew out 
of a discussion of the lumber tariff, Hines saying that Lorimer 
was a high lumber-tariff man and that was why he was a good 
man to have in the United States Senate. 

Russell stated further that in this conversation Jones also 
said : 

Iave within a week called this conversation to the attention of 
Rush Culver, who was also present, and he told me that he remem- 
bered it. 

[ suppose these gentlemen were reminded of Hines’s former 
statement by the testimony which the investigation by the 
Illinois Senate committee was bringing out at that time and was 
then the subject of general newspaper comment. 

A witness, Mr. Bergener, was present at this conversation. 
That witness was present, of course, at Mr. Coan’s instance, 
because, I assume, he was directed to have somebody present 
when he interviewed these witnesses in other States who could 
not be persuaded to respond to a subpeena. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Wisconsin desire to try 
to conclude to-night? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will be impossible, I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho, for me to conclude to-night. I would be 
perfectly willing to continue as long as the Senate cares to sit. 
I regret that I did not get started earlier to-day. I was com- 
pleting my analysis of this testimony. There are some 600 
pages of this testimony. I have put some time upon it in order 
to present it to the Senate, as I consider it important. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator yield for a motion to ad- 
journ? ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
should like to go on as early to-morrow as possible and com- 
plete what I have to submit to the Senate if I can. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set y hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 20th 
day of May, A. D. 1911. 

[SEAL.] JamMcs B. Pearce, Sccretary of Stat 

By rHOMAS 1 ILLON, Jr., Deputy 
Senate concurrent resolution 3, ratifying t) xteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United Stat of Al a 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Co ré of | S 
of America at its first session, by a constitutional 
thirds thereof, made the following proposition te ‘ 
tion of the United States of America in the folk j 
“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to t Constitution 

United States. 

“ Resolved by the Senate and the House of Reprcesentat 
United States of America in Congress assembled (t 
House concurring therein), That the following article ' 
amendment to the Constitution of the United State hi 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the seve 

| valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constii 

“*ArT. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and coll 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without pport 
among the several States and without regard to any cer 
meration.’ ” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of ¢ I 
said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United St 
America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the General A 
of the State of Colorado. 

That certified copies of this preamble and joint olution 

| warded by the governor of this State to the President t { 
States, Secretary of State of the United State to the | id 
of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the United Si 


Does | 


I will, and with the statement that I | 


The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes | 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
24, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, May 23, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, before whom millions 
daily prostrate themselves in adoration and praise, we humbly 
and reverently bow in Thy presence and acknowledge with un- 
feigned gratitude our indebtedness to Thee for all things; and 
we most humbly and fervently pray that Thou wilt continue 
Thy blessings unto us, to uphold, sustain, and guide us, that 
we may fulfill to the uttermost our mission in this life and be 
fully prepared at the proper time to enter upon that other life 
where we shall serve Thee in a world without end, for Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


RATIFICATION OF THE INCOME TAX. 


The SPEAKER Iaid before the House the following communi- 
cation from the secretary of state of Colorado, inclosing a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of Colorado ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States authorizing 
an income tax: 

State of Covorapo, 
OFriIce oF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
pe seo States or America, State of Colorado, ss: 
, James B. Pearce, secreta sta . 
hereby certify that the annex A a fall, Rg A ll Be 


of senate concurrent resolution 3, which was filed in this office the 2ist 
day of February, A. D. 1911, at 5.43 o'clock p. m., and admitted to 


House of Representatives. 
STEPHEN R. F1 


GEORGE M.TLA¢e 
Speaker of the llous I? 
Approved this 20th day of February, A. D 


Loil 


JOHN F. § AP ROTH 
Governor of the State of Col 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of C 
on the 21st day of February, A. D. 1911, at 5.43 o'clock p. m 
JAMES B. Pearce, Secretary of | 
By THOMAS F. DILLON, J Deput 
RIGHT OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO ORGANIZ 
Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


print in the Recorp an article which I hold in my hi 


lal d, ( hiefly 


made up of a letter by Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum 
bia University, New York City, on the question of the ris of 
the Government employees to unite together in organizing a 
union. It is a very admirable letter and [I think Members might 


like to read it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the article to 
which he refers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

WHEN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES GO ON STRIKE 
{The Sun, Tuesday, May 18, 1909.] 


We have asked and obtained permission to quote from a private letter 


written by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
concerning a2 momentous question which he has made ently the sub 
ject of several public addresses : 

“The newspapers are advising us day by day of the situation in 
which the French Government finds itself through an earlier temporizing 
with this question. France will either be a republic a commune 
with all that the word commune means, unless Clemenceau can have 
public opinion at his back in the attitude which he is now taking, ind 
although belated. 

“In my judgment the fundamental principle at issue is perfectly 
clear. Servants of the State in any capacity—military, navai, or civil 
are in our Government there by their own choice and not of necessity 
Their sole obligation is to the State and its int t Thet ni 
analogy between a servant or employee of the State and the St 
on the one hand, and the laborer and private or corporate capita 
the other. The tendency of public-service officials to organize fou 
own mutual benefit and improvement is well en so far a 
The element of danger enters when these organizatior ully or effiliat 
themselves with labor unions, begin to use labor-union method 
take the attitude of labor unions toward capital in t r own at 
toward the State. In my judgment loyalty and tr ) wht ¢ 
the same thing in the civil service that they do in the military : 
paval services. The door to get out is always open if one does no 
wish to serve the public on these terms. Indeed, | 1 not sure t ta 
civilization progresses loyalty and treason in the civil service will not 
become more important and more vital than loyalty and treason in the 
military and naval services. The happine and prosperity of a i 
munity might be more easily wrecked by the | alysis of its postal and 
telegraph services, for example, than by a mutiny on shipboard 

“Just as soon as any human being puts t interest of a grouy ! 
class to which he belongs, or conceives himself to belon unan, “ 
terest of the State as a whole, at that moment he makes it impo 
for himself to be a good citizen. It seems to me that what I said 
my speech in Chicago ts entirely true, namely, that a servant of 
entire community can not be permitted to affiliate or ally bin 
the class interests of a part of the community. 

“ President Roosevelt's attitude on all this was at times very nd, 


but he wabbied a good deal in dealing with specific cases. In t cele- 
brated Miller case at the Government Printing Office he iaid dor n hi 
published letter what I conceive to be the sound doct. in re | to 
this matter. It was then made plain to the printers that to leave their 
work under the pretense of striking was to resign, In ect, the plac 
which they held in the public service, and 
vacated they would be filled in accordance wit! 
civil-service act, and not by the 
after parley and compromise. 


that if those pla 
the provisions 
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“It may be that the exact line between a mutual benefit organization 
and a trade union is not easy to draw; but I think it must be drawn 
and insisted upon so far as Government employees are concerned, unless 
we are to permit communism to organize itself under our flag and at 
the expense of the taxpayers themselves. , 

“To me the situation which this problem presents is, beyond compari- 
son, the most serious and the most far-reaching which the modern 
democracies have te face. It will become more insistent and more diffi- 
eult as Government activities multiply and as the number of civil- 
service employees increases. Now is the time to settle the question on 
right principles once for all. So far as my observation goes, the events 
which have been taking place in France have produced a response from 
American opinion which is sound to the core.” 

We have yet to see any clearer exposition of a question which, as 
Dr. Butler says, “ will wreck every democratic government in the world, 
unless it is faced sturdily and bravely now and settled on righteous 
lines.’ We print his remarks in this place because of their uncommon 
discernment, their vigor, and their justice. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I can state it 
best by reading from an article appearing in the New York 
Herald on the 17th of this month, which has just been brought 
to my attention, in which Mr. John Kirby, jr., president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Association, is reported to have used 
the following language in an address to that association on a 
previous date: 

“There are danger signs ahead of us,” said Mr. Kirby, “in the Sixty- 
second Congress, and we shall be fortunate indeed if at its final ad- 
journment we are as free from vicious class legislation as we are at 
Pee With Witt1AmM B. Witson, one time secretary-treasurer of the 
miners’ union, chairman of the House Labor Committee, his daughter 
Agnes clerk of the committee, his daughter Mary private secretary to 
the chairman of the House Labor Committee, and his wife, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, janitress of the room of the House Labor Committee, 
we have a committed American Congress and a fair illustration of the 
extremes to which laber leaders will go when they get a chance.” 

Mr. Speaker, the only particle of truth that there is in that 
statement is that my daughter Agnes is clerk to the Committee 
on Labor. So far as the statement relative to my daughter 
Mary is concerned, or to my wife, it is without a particle of 
foundation in fact. My daughter Agnes has been my secretary 
for the past 10 years, for more than 10 years—long before I 
was a Member of Congress. When I became a Member of Con- 
gress she was continued as my secretary. When I was elected 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor, knowing that she had 
spent 10 years of time in connection with labor organizations, as 
my secretary, I selected her as clerk to the committee. My 
daughter Mary and my wife have both been with me during 
the present session of Congress until recently. They have fre- 
quently been in the committee room. My daughter Mary has 
been sick since she was 12 years of age, and is not physically 
competent to be a clerk to anyone. My wife has also been sick, 
having been stricken with paralysis during last February, and 
is not well yet. She was frequently in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Labor. That may have given rise to the statement. 
I do not know. Otherwise it is a malicious statement. My 
private secretary is Hugh L. Kerwin, of Wellsboro, Pa., and 
the janitor to the Committee on Labor is Dean Van Kirk, of 
Galeton, Pa. My wife is the mother of 11 children. We have 
raised 9 of them. She has been a hard-working woman during 
her entire lifetime, and she would neither be afraid nor ashamed 
of being a janitress to a committee, although she prefers being 
janitress to your humble servant in our home. I look upon 
this statement as being one that should not go unchallenged. It 
is a reflection upon me as a Member of this House, and I pro- 
test against any statements of this character being sent broad- 
cast over the country. [Applause.] 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER (after examining the resolution). This is a 
resolution that will have to go through the basket under the 
rules of the House. Until a few months ago the unanimous- 
consent business rested entirely with the Speaker, the Chair 
will state to the gentleman from Oregon. Just exactly when 
it was changed I have forgotten, but a new rule was adopted 
by which there was established a Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent. At the beginning of the present session, in order to get 
things in working order, the Chair recognized a few people out 
of order, but the Chair announced about a week ago that he 
was going thereafter to observe the rule, and that all such 
resolutions would have to go through the basket. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
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joint resolution 14, relative to the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico as States into the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the statehood resolution, with Mr. GaRrgerr in 
the Chair. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, the question of the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico as States of the Union has been s; 
much discussed throughout the public press of the country anid 
by public speakers all over this land and there has been sucl) 
unanimity of expression in behalf of their right to admission as 
full States into this Union that it would seem to be useless t) 
take up the time of this House in offering arguments or reasons 
why these Territories should be admitted as States into tho 
Union. But in listening to the many speeches made on this 
subject, able and eloquent and varied as they have been, I have 
concluded that it was but right that as a member of the Cou- 
mittee on the Territories for the past four years I should stat» 
to this House some of the reasons that caused me to think thet 
every Member of this House should vote for the admission o? 
these Territories into the Union. Their right to admission has 
been admitted by all. The great political parties of this Nation 
have expressed it in their platforms. So far as the Nation 
could through its public speakers and its party-platform dec}: 
rations they have promised to these Territories that they should 
be admitted as States into this Union. The faith of our Nation 
has been plighted to them for statehood. 

For more than a hundred years the Territory of New Mexico 
has been connected with us, has been studying our institutions, 
has been learning of us the ways of a republican form of 
government. They have adopted our customs and principles of 
government; they have assimilated them; and for more than 
60 years they have felt and have been justified in the feelin. 
that they had the absolute promise of this Republic that they 
should at an early date be admitted as a State. So far as the 
area is concerned and her population and the ehdracter of ber 
citizenship and her vast and varied resources are concerne:| 
they justify to the fullest her admission. At this point, Mr. 
Chairman, I will digress in order to ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, for the purpose of printing a portion of 
the evidence taken before the Committee on the Territories in 
the hearings upon the question of the admission of this Terri- 
tory and Arizona into the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. With this permission I will insert some 
extracts from the statement of Judge A. B. Fall, a citizen of 
New Mexico for nearly 30 years and a prominent and distin- 
guished lawyer and member of their constitutional convention : 

There is prevalent throughout the country an entirely mistaken ide. 
about New Mexico and the New Mexicans, particularly about those 
whom we designate as native citizens. There is even a mistaken ide. 
about the name of the oar I presume it possible that if you 
gentlemen thought about it at all you would conclude that New Mexic: 
was named for old Mexico, but the fact is that New Mexico was named 
100 years before old Mexico was named, 

Old Mexico was the Province of “New Spain” 100 years after New 
Mexico was known as “ New Mexico.” New Mexico was governed di- 
rectly by the King of Spain, and its governors were appointed by the 
viceroy. The southern boundary of the Province of New Mexico ex- 
tended to nearly 400 miles south of Juarez, opposite El Paso, Tex.; it 
included the States of Colorado and California and extended on the 
north to the Frozen Sea, as shown on the map of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. New Mexico was “ discovered” by Coronado in 1541, and was 
settled by Ofiate in 1595. In marching toward New Mexico he discov- 
ered the settlement of Santa Barbara, near what is the present mining 
camp of Parral. He found the country inhabited by Indians who be- 
longed to the same tribe as the Aztecs in Mexico City. They were 
dressed in cotton cloth. He wrote back that he had discovered a “ new 
Mexico” (referring to Mexico City), and he was appointed or author 
ized by the viceroy to proceed to explore New Mexico. For 100 years 
New Mexico was cut off from old Mexico by 400 miles of desert. New 
Mexico took no part in the Mexican Revolution, because, as I have ex 
plained, these people were cut off from old Mexico. They formed a 
community of their own, and in some respects theirs was the most 
remarkable communal form of government this country has ever known. 
The settlements were made along the Rio Grande from the Colo- 
rado line to the Texas border. Grants were made by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to the communities, and royal commissioners were sent up 
there to divide the land into severalties amongst the colonists. The 
irrigation ditches which were constructed were constructed in common, 
and have been owned in common for over 300 years. They have an 
entirely different water system from that which you’ have in Colorado 
and other States of the Union; that is, in so far as the Rio Grande 
section is concerned. 

When Gen. Pike went into New Mexico in 1806, and the Santa Fe 
trail was afterwards opened, the people of New Mexico—and I can give 
you the names of some of the families—sent their children to school, 
not in old Mexico, but they sent their children to Missouri to be edu- 
eated. They sent their children into the United States to be educated. 
The Lunas, the Chavezes, the Armijos, Oteros, Pereas, Romeros, and 
others were very prominent families in New Mexico, and sent their 


children to school in St. Louis. Their girls were educated at Notre 
Dame and in other places in the United States. After the establish- 
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ment of the Santa Fe trail New Mexico was in the line of the great 
freighting operations between Independence, Mo., and old Mexico. 
There were 300 miles of desert between New Mexico and settle- 
ments in old Mexice, and 100 miles in the southern part of New 
Mexico, known as the Jornado del Muerto (Journey of Death), and 
these people in New Mexico were the go-betweens between the citizens 
of the United States and settlements of New Mexico and the people of 
the northern States of old Mexico. 

As I have indicated, these people were familiar with American insti- 
tutions, and the children of those who were able to bear the expense 
were educated, as I have stated, in the United States. They knew by 
far more of American institutions of government then than they know 
to-day or have ever known of the institutions of old Mexico. Follow- 
ing the opening of the Santa Fe trail and the system of freighting of 
which I have spoken came the Mexican War, and Gen. Kearny, with 
Doniphan and his volunteers, crossed the country on his way from 
Independence, Mo., or Fort Leavenworth, into Mexico. 

The condition of these people was very different from anything that 
ever obtained in old Mexico. These settlers in New Mexico, instead ot 
being peons and slaves subject to some great family, were independent 
colonists and independent landowners. They constituted an entirely dif- 
ferent class of settlers from those in old Mexico. That has been their 
condition for 300 years and is the same to-day. When they came into 
the United States, they brought with them not only their laws as to 
waters and their communal form of government, but they brought the 
law of acquest property and many other civil laws, forms, and customs. 
Under the law of acquest community property the wife is the partner of 
the husband and is entitled to one-half of the entire estate. Now, that 
does not suit some of our people. 


sequence is that whenever they see something come up about it in the 
constitution and the legislature they do not understand it. While that 
is an old custom here, they do not want anything of the kind. 
a matter of fact, it is the only system which would work out properly 
in the communities where these people live and where they constitute 
over one-half of the population. With the American settlers, who have 


Some who have come into the Territory | 
more recently do not understand the old irrigation system, and the con- | 





Well, as | 


acquired property from and live among them, they constitute over one- | 


half of the entire population of the Territory. 
never connected, except as indicated, with old Mexico. 


Now, these people were | 


When the Gadsden purchase was made and the flag was raised under 


the treaty of Gadsden, the same provision was made guaranteeing the 


right of Mexicans as citizens of the United States, and again when the | 


organic act establishing the government of New Mexico was enacted by 
the United States Congress; it was also in the compact with the State 
of Texas. Texas claimed all that portion of New Mexico lying east of 
the Rio Grande and up into Colorado. They established a govern- 


ment at Santa Fe; they created it in New Mexico in two or three dif- | 


ferent counties, but when they undertook to take possession the acting 
governor of New Mexico, Donaliano Vigil, refused to recognize the au- 
thority of the State of Texas and called on the President for protection. 
Col. Monroe was sent out there, and the President sent a message to 
Congress calling attention to the very grave difficulties that might arise 
and saying that some arrangement must be made with Texas. In pur- 
suance of that message of the President of the United States, Texas 
was paid $10,000,000 for a quitclaim to that portion of New Mexico and 
Colorado which was involved. In that compact with Texas again the 
rights of the people who occupied that oy were guaranteed, and at 
the same time the organic act, which has been our fundamental law 
down to this time, contained the same provision. 
the Congress of the United States that every one of these Mexicans had 
the right to vote and hold office. 


undertake to take away from them the right to vote it will create great 
dissatisfaction, and the right of suffrage must be absolutely guaranteed 
to them in the constitution or they will prefer to remain where they 
have been for 60 years, under the Congress. They would prefer to re- 


main under the power of Congress rather than to have these rights taken | 


away from them by any constitutional provision. Therefore it was nec- 
essary for us to assure them that they would be protected in these 
rights, in which you have protected them in the treaties I have referred 
to, before we could persuade them that it would be better to come into 
the Union. My friend Gov. Curry has referred to the fact that they 
sent troops to the Civil War and to the Spanish-American War. The 
records show that New Mexico furnished more volunteers for the Union 
cause in the Civil War than was furnished by any other State or Terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River in proportion to its population. At 
the same time the southern part of New Mexico, and where they sym- 
pathized with the southern cause, furnished a large proportion to the 
southern army. In the Spanish-American War the records of the War 
Department show that New Mexico furnished more than her quota of 
soldiers called for by the President of the United States. 
been patriotic American citizens; they are American citizens in the 
best sense of that term. They appreciate our Government, and not one 
of them would go down into old Mexico if he were offered in exchange 
for his American citizenship one of the peteedly eattle ranches of that 
Republic. I can speak and understand the Spanish language, and have 
mixed with the people for a great many years, and no more 
devoted people ever lived. 


Mr. Chairman, I voted in the last Congress for a joint reso- 
lution admitting New Mexico into statehood without requiring 
or suggesting any changes in their constitution as they had 


loyal or 


It was provided by | 


it comes to the making of constitutions this has been left to 
the people alone. Constitutions place upon the 
different branches of the Government, but us remember that 
the people make constitutions. 

The organic law of a State, the constitution by which they 


tations 


mi 
ili 
let 
ict 


put limitations and restrictions upon every other branch of 
their government, is the people’s law They make this the 
supreme law, and it is not for Congress or Presidents to 
tell them how they shall make that law. This power is vested 


in the people, or, rather, I should say is inherent in the people. 
For these reasons I would not refuse them admittance to this 
great Union because I disapproved features of a constitution 
they had made, unless that constitution was clearly 
of the principles of republican government and 
the principles of the Constitution and Declara 
pendence. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Territories 
have, by the resolution recommended by its majority, provided 
for the admission of New Mexico and Arizona. It is true they 
have submitted.to the people of these Territories suggestio 
that they make some amendments to their constitutions, bu 
mark you, it is only a suggestion. It is not a requirement t! 
these suggested amendments be made a part of their constitu 
tions. The only requirement is that they io the ballot box 
and express there their own preference as to whether they will 
adopt the suggestions. Their adoption is not a condition prece 
dent to their admission into the Union, but in the exercise of 
the rights of freemen they will, at the ballot box, say wheth 
they approve the suggestions made and whether or they 
will adopt them. For these reasons I can most cheerfully sup- 
port this resolution for the admission of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona as States in the Union. 

The principal amendment offered, or rather 
people of New Mexico is a substitute for section 
stitution, whith is the section providing for the amendment of 
their constitution. The suggested amendment makes their con- 
stitution easier of amendment than is provided in section 19 


subve 
opt STULL ELt to 
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not 


sugzested, to the 


1) of their con- 


ais 
they have adopted it. The proposed amendment simply pro- 
vides an easier method of changing their organic law, and I am 


sure this can furnish no well-considered reason why tl 
sition made to them and sub.ritted to their own 
would justify a refusal to support 
their admission to the Union. 

Some other amendments are suggested, but, 


is propo- 
determination 
the resolution 


AULDOrizZing 


lil e the aboy e, 


| they are left to their own determination, and [ shall not dwell 
I have referred to these matters for this purpose: You will see if you | 


They have | 


framed it and adopted it by an overwhelming majority, and I | 


would do so again. 
Territory have framed the constitution, and I do not believe it 
is the part of Congress to tell them how to make their organic 


law, so long as it is republican in form and not in conflict with | 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. In other | 


words, so long as it is not in conflict with a government of the 
people. 

There are provisions in that constitution that I am strongly 
opposed to, but I do not believe for that reason I should vote 
to refuse them admission into the Union. 


In framing the fabric of this Government it was contemplated 
and provided that the making of constitutions should be done 
by the people. Systems were inaugurated for choosing repre- 
sentatives and officers to carry out the will of the people in the 
three great coordinate branches of the Government, but when 


I would do this because the people of this | 


upon them, for, as before stated, I am willing to let them make 
their own constitution, so long as it is consistent with a fre 
people’s government. 

I am unable to understand why any man, be he Republican 


or Democrat, who is actuated by patriotism and by a sense of 
justice free from the control of partisan bias 


or design to gain 


political advantage, can vote to refuse either one of these Ter- 
ritories statehood. 

Inu fact it seems that all the Members of this House, both 
Republican and Democratic, are willing to admit New Mexico; 
but when it comes to the admission of Arizona there is a 
halting on the part of some of our Repubiis friends. They 
are not willing to admit Arizona under the constitution framed 
by the people of that Territory; not willing to even abide 
by the decision of those people as to whether or not they 
shall approve the suggested amendment; but they demand 


that they shall change their constitution, that they 
write their fundamental law in one particular, or else 

be denied admission to statehood. When we le 
what this objection is predicated upon it is difficult to under 
stand why ‘representatives of a 
stand up and boldly assert that unless the 
shall strike out from their constitution the provision provid 
for the reeall of members of the judiciary, it s! 
mitted. I am unable to see any justification for this c 
reason or in justice. 


} 

Sil i it'- 

they shall 

come to cons 

people’s government hould 
\ 


people of Ariz 


It -has been suggested that the fact that when Arizona is ad 
mitted to this Union she will be Democratic; that she will 
| elect two United States Senators who will be Democrats; that 
she will elect one Member of this House who will be a De 
| erat: and will have three Democratic electoral votes; and 
these reasons operate upon the minds of Republicans and « 


them to vote against giving these people their just and natural 
rights. Mr. Chairman, this is a reflection upon the patriotisin 
and the political integrity of a part of the membership of this 
House. I know it is difficult for men l 
infinence, and I recognize the further fact proper party 
spirit is not unworthy of the man who believes in the principles 
of his party; but, sir, when that influence goes to the extent 
of causing a representative of the people to cast a vote merely 


to rise above partisan 
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for the purpose of strengthening his own party, which violates 
the rights of a part of the people of this great country, it is 
unjustifiable, to the uttermost, and surely high-minded men 
“would scorn the spoil from such foul foray borne.” 

I appeal to Republicans to rise above such an influence and 
to do justice to these people. I accuse no man on this floor of 
being controlled by an improper motive, but I recognize the 
fact that it is sometimes difficult to let patriotism rise above 
party advantage. 

The recall of judges is the stumbling block, it seems, in the way 
ef Arizona in the minds of some. If a Member of this House 
honestly believes that that feature of their constitution is not 
republican in form and subversive of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, he would be justified in casting 
his vote against its admission; but when we come to analyze 
and consider the real essence of this provision in their consti- 
tution I am unable to understand why it will afford a sufficient 
reason tc justify any man in opposing the admission of the Ter- 
ritory upon this ground. 

The discussion in this House has hinged around what was 
meant by being republican in form. Speakers have undertaken 
to define what is meant by republican in form. Extracts have 
been quoted and read from many of our great statesmen; lexi- 
cons have been consulted and judicial opinions have been ap- 
pealed to in the effort to get at a tangible, concrete definition 
that would furnish a rule or a standard by which this question 
inay be decided. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the best authority 
to which we can go in search of light on this question is the 
fountainhead or the source and beginning of this our own 
great Government, the greatest and most perfect of all the 
republics in the history of the world—the wisest and the best re- 
public that has been evolved by the civilization of man. Our 
fathers undertook to form a republic; they built one, and it 
occurs to me that there can be no better source of knowledge 
to go to in search of what is republican than to the builders 
of this mighty Republ.c of ours. What is the cardinal principle 
upon which it rests? In the formation of this Republic the 
underlying principle was the right of the people to form their 
government and control it, and the statement in the Declaration 
of Independence that governments “ deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and the further statement 
that declares “ the right of the people to alter or abolish it and to 
institute new government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its power in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness,” and the 
statement that this is a “‘ Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” and that other phrase that is contained in 
so many of the State constitutions which asserts that “ail power 
is inherent in the people”; also mark the statements of two of 
the wise builders of this governmental fabric: 

Mr. James Madison, a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
said: “*“* * * If we resort for a criterion to the different principles 
on which different forms of government are established, we may de- 
fine a republic to be, or may at least bestow that name on, a govern- 


ment which derives all its powers, directly or indirectly, from the great 
body of the people, and is administered by persons holding their 2 


. during pleasure for a limited period or during good behavior. 


essential to such government that it be derived from the great body of 
society and not from any inconsiderable portion or a favored class of 
it * * *” (The Federalist (Hamilton ee eee 39, p. 301.) 
Another and more inted defini gpetere in Chisholm v. Georgia 
(2 Dall., 419, 457; 1 L. ed., “). by Mr. Justice Wilson, a member of 
the Constitutional Convention, who but a short time after the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, In adverting to what is meant b 

lican form of government, remar 

ment of that State (Georgia) to be republican, and my short definition 
of such a government—one coustrpered on this principle—that the su- 
preme power resides in the body of the people.” 

One of the framers of the Constitution, Mr. Madison, in No. 
43 of the Federalist, in commenting on that clause in the Con- 
stitution—section 4, Article [V—which provides that “the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a re- 
publican form of government,” said: 

But the authority extends no further than to a guaranty of a repub- 
lican form = cen. which supposes a preexisting government of 
the form wh is to be guaranteed. As long, therefore, as the existing 
republican forms are continued by the States, they are penmaieed by 
the Federal Constitution. Whenever the States may choase to sub- 
stitute other republican forms, they have a right to do so and to claim 
the Federa! Pay Se the latter. The only restriction im d on 
them is that they I] not change republican for anti lican con- 
stitutions, a m which, it is presumed, will hardly considered 
as a 


These are the fundamental ideas upon which our Government 
is based, and these basic principles, it occurred to me, should 
furnish the best definition of which is republican in form, be- 
cause they furnish the foundation of this the master Republic 
of the ages. These are the very foundation stones upon which 
the fabric of this Republic rests, and can any man in reason 
say that it is unrepublican for a State to reserve the right to 
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recall an officer or recall a judge when, in the judgment of its 
people, they believe they should exercise this power, and when 
they employ the republican methods of doing so by the exercise 
of the ballot, that legal expression of a freeman’s will? 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

' Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERRIS. I had wondered, as the gentleman traveled 
along very much the same line of thought and belief that I 
have, if he did not recognize that the people of Arizona—it 
being a new State, where conditions are rapidly changing, as 
they are transforming from the Territory to a State—would 
find the right of recall, initiative, and referendum more neces- 
sary there than perhaps in any other place? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think it is undoubtedly true that the 
gentleman is correct. I think it is very reasonable to conclude 
that the very conditions to which the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has alluded would give them a better 
reason for the recall than exists in the old and more seitled 
States. 

Mr. FERRIS. And if I may interrupt the gentleman right 
in the same connection, having so recently gone over precisely 
the same ground in our State, this position is true: But few of 
the candidates in a new State are known at all until the time 
they are elected. The head of the ticket is the only one that 
any attention is paid to whatever, and the officers lower down 
on the ticket are voted for just by guess and not by reason of 
any personal knowledge of their true worth. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I repeat that it is most reasonable that 
their conditions make more justification for the exercise of this 
power than exists elsewhere. But I want to say this, that they 
are a part of this great Nation; they should be clothed with all 
the sovereign rights of the people of every other part of it; 
they should have the right themselves to pass upon what they 
need, as they are upon the ground and best know the conditions 
and what those conditions demand. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that for 50 years, 
ever since there was an organization of the Territory of Ari- 
zona, they have lived under a system of Federal judges, and 
those men, except possibly in very few instances—none that I 
know of—have been sent there from other States, have no sym- 
pathy with the people, and the people have been ruled by the 
Federal courts? They are not accustomed to having men whom 
they have elected themselves, and for that reason they are jus- 
tified, in my opinion, in not wanting to continue the conditions 
they have been under for the last 50 years. And I think it is 
a complete justification of the people of Arizona in having the 
recall in the constitution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have no doubt that their judiciary having 
been an appointive one, that their judges having been furnished 
to them from Washington, that the fact that they have not had 
the right to make the selection of their own members of the 
judiciary operates very largely to create a strong desire on 
their part to select their own judges, and not only to select them 
| but to control and regulate the tenure of their office as they see 
| proper to do. You may doubt the wisdom of the recall, but you 
can not in reason say that it is unrepublican. 

So, Mr. Chairman, our Republic, the greatest of all republics 
and the greatest of all nations, was laid out upon the express 
principle that all power belongs to the people, and I say to you 


a repub- , 
Sekt aii a-aitiens & tener epub- that no man need be alarmed when they are given, or rather 


when they choose to exercise this power of recall. I have an 
abiding faith that in their wisdom they will solve this new 
departure, in a sense, as they have solved other questions when 
met and tried. [Applause.] ; 

I do not fear disaster or ruin from the exercise or use of a 
power inherent in the cardinal principles enunciated by the 
framers of this Government. The wisdom of the'r building 
grows upon the world with the advancing years, and the timbers 
that they laid beneath the national fabric are sound, secure, and 
safe. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not favor the recall of judges. 
I have known no conditions or cause to call for the use of such 
a power. I believe the people should always have the right and 
power to elect their judges; to fix the'r term of office. say. for 
eight, six, or two years; then if they choose to reserve the right 
to terminate the tenure of office at an earlier period it is only 
the exercise of their natural and inherent right te do so. The 
wisdom of this method may be doubted, but there is no fornda- 
tion for the claim that they have not the right to adopt it if 
they choose, or that it is unrepublican. 

There is a growing disposition in this country on the part of 
the people to take more active part in the management of their 
Government, and this is a healthy and a hopeful sign. The 
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growing sentiment in some parts of the country in favor of the 


initiative, the referendum, and recall is but a manifestation on | 


the part of the people to take hold of and to control their own 
governmental agencies. This is by no means an unhealthy 
symptom. 

The fact that the people are on the watch and alive to gov- 
ernmental affairs gives the best guaranty of success to our 
Nation and is the brightest promise of the full perfection and 
perpetuation of a peeple’s Government. In their zeal they may 
make mistakes and call into use untried methods that may 
prove unwise, but on sober reflection, guided by the experience 
they will have, they will work out these problems and select 
the good and discard the bad. This must be true if our Govern- 
ment shall stand, for the judgment of the masses is the final 
and last voice in controlling the destinies of this country. ‘The 
more interest they take in its management the better citizens 
they become and more capable to exercise the rights of freemen 
and to maintain and perpetuate a people’s form of government. 
So, after all, there is nothing in this feature to alarm us. If 
any part of the American people see proper to adopt it, they can 


test it. They can try it upon its merits and pass upon its vir- | 


tue; and I for one shall not be frightened to leave a ques- 
tion of this kind te the solution of any State that, in its own 
sovereign capacity, sees proper te make the experiment. 

I have confidence in the judiciary of our country. It is a 
matter of pride to our Nation that almost invariably the judges 
have been upright and just. The present system among the 
States has worked well, and to establish the recall would be an 
innovation that, I believe, would be found upon trial to be 


impracticable and unwise and one that the people would abandon | 
if it were put in operation; but, Mr. Chairman, that they have | 


the right, in accordance with our republican institutions, to 
establish this recall I do not think admits of doubt. 

For this Congress to exercise the physical power it has to 
keep Arizona out of the Union because of this feature in its 
constitution would be an arbitrary exercise of that power that, 
to my mind, would be utterly unrepublican and even worse 


than monarchial; it would be despotic. To recognize the right | 


of the people to elect a judge for a given period of time, say, 


eight, six, or two years, it seems to me, embraces the right to | 
recall that judge or limit his term to a less period if conditions | 


arise that, in their judgment, demand such action: 
I think it unwise to go further than to fix his term of office; 


I think this has proved all sufficient in our country. I think it | 
will stand the test of all conditions that may arise, but I can | 
not say it is unrepublican for a State to exercise the power | 


of recall if in their sovereign capacity they see proper to 
do so. 


In voting to allow Arizona to exercise her own preference as | 


to this feature of her constitution we do not indorse the recall 
of judges, but we do indorse local self-government and the right 
of the State to control its own affairs. _It is a strained con- 
clusion to reach when you assume that a vote to admit Arizona 
with the privilege of passing upon this recall feature is an 


indorsement of the recall. It is an unwarranted conclusion that | 


if carried to its ultimate end would deprive them of the right 
and power to form their own constitution. What could be 
more unrepublican than that? Beware lest in the name 
of republicanism you act the part of the usurper and the 
tyrant. If you do not allow them to exercise this sovereign 
right you have utterly trampled under foot the principles 
of republicanism, of home rule, and local self-government. 


[Applause.] for a measure, may preclude the p b of ! 
Mr. Chairman, as said before, I do not favor the recall of | Whatever on that measure by the peojle of my State, and I 
judges; I do not believe in it as a policy of State government; | the same objection to the provisio In the const 


but I do not subscribe to the argument that it would take | Arizona, for the reason that it is almost verbot 
away from the judge the spirit of independent desire to do | constitution of Oklahoma, and the me: 5 
right. The man or the judge has but a poor opinion of Amer- 
ican citizenship who fears to do right less he incur their dis- | stitution reads as follows: 
approval. To the honest man who desires to serve and win 
the approbation of his countrymen there exists every reason 
and inducement to do right and to discharge his duty faith- | jtem, section, or part of any measure, enacted by | e 
fully and according to the law as it is written. The character | laws immediately necessary for the preservation of | 
and history of the American people furnish no reason to fear | Be@!th. or safety, or for the support titutle 
that they will destroy or condemn the faithful and efficient | 5 portunity for referendum petitions, no act passed by the | if 
public officer; on the contrary, they honor and sustain a sh . ane mi , 
man who does his duty fearlessly and according to his con- | \¢#is!ature enacting such measure. except suc 


tion to preserve the public peace, health, or safet or to 
science, appropriations for the support and maintenance of | departments of 
State and of State institutions: Provided, That no su lergency 
I trust these two Territories will not longer be kept out of measure shall be considered passed by the | ture unless it shail 


their just rights. 
There is ne excuse for longer delay. 


They love our institutions and, what is more, they under- taken by roll call of ayes and nays, and also approved by | 


stand them. 


valor, 








less it shall be approved by the votes of thre ths 
In peace and war they have shown their patriotism and Sressbers elected to each house of the legislature, taken by rol) call of 
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Let the promise of statehood that has been so long on our 
lips be put into practice. 

Let not partisanship longer stand in their way. Let us re- 
deem the plighted faith of this Nation and remove this reproach 
upon our sacred honor by admitting these Territories as full 
sisters into our great body of Commony ths. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I y 1 30 tes to tl 
gentleman from Oklahoma {Mr. McGuir \ 4@ 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. ‘ Ji 1 for 
a number of years interested in the ap N Mexico 
and Arizona for admission into the Uni: I |] 
of serving as the Delegate to Congress from Oki: Ly 
that State was admitted, and during that servi 
than four years a member of the Committee on the Ter 
in this Honse. 

The question of the admission of New Mexico and A 
was considered at that time, and I became to a greater o1 
extent familiar with their claims to admission into the 1 
There was a difference of opinion in the committee as to 
relative merits of these Territories, many Members of the Hoi 
believing that the two Territories should be united to com 
one State,and the bill which was ultin y 
| committee provided that there should be one State formed from 

these two Territories. Such a provision would give if a t 
area, equal in size to the State of Texas. If was believed 
| many that the physical features as well 
| tions of these Territories would never support a population 
| equal in numbers to that of the average State of the | m 
unless they were united into one State. On the other | d, 
many Members believed that they should be separate States, 
| and those differences of opinion resulted in a long and at s 
an almost bitter struggle in Congress, parti riv at the other 
end of the Capitol, and it was because of t liffere 
that these two Territories failed of admission at { time. 

The Constitution of the United S| es provides 

New States may be admitted by the ¢ ( 1 
but leaves the method of admission to e Co ess I 
States heretofore admitted bave had ob ' ‘ 3 
| in their proposed constitutions, and t 
| of any whose constitutions have ric 
| visions was the State of Oklahoma, 


itely recommended by 1 


as the climatic e 





\ i i f ‘ 

to represent in part. There were a ! ot 

our constitution which are almost identi \ rtu of 
| provisions of the constitution of Arizona, (dl it 
| questioned at the time of our admissio 

tution with respect to the initiative and 1 
lican in form. However, the Congress k { 
| determined by the President of the United States ved 


the constitution in that form and issued his pre: 
| mitting Oklahoma to the Union, 

Personally, I do not believe that the ] 

| tive and referendum are repugnant to the ¢ 

| United States. The evident purpo ‘ { 

First, that the people may dire eg odie hy 
selves initiating the kind 
second, that the people may } 
legislation, and approve or disay le 
lative acts before they become effe 
my contention that the constitution of ¢ t 
the initiative and referendum a fair « { 
two-thirds of both branches of the St 


and chara r of 


I i , 
The particular provision to which I refer in the Arizona « 


(3) The second of these reserved powers Is t ref 1 1 
this power the iegislature, or 5 per cent of t 
erder .the submission to the people at the pe 


and If I l t 
ments of the State government and State i: tutions: but to 


} 


all be operative for 90 days after the close of 


state in a separate section why it is neces y 
immediately operative, and shali be approved by the aflirmat! f 
two-thirds of the members elected to each house o e legislature, 










hall not be 
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and should such measure be vetoed by the governor, i . 
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The intent of this provision is to refer to the people, if thought 
necessary either by the legislature or by 5 per cent of the 
qualified electors, any measure except laws immediately neces- 
sary for the preservation of the public peace, health, or safety, 
or for the support and maintenance of the departments of the 
State government and of the State institutions. 

Sut four years of operation under this provision in Okla- 
homa’s constitution has proven conclusively its ineffectiveness 
with a vicious or incompetent legislature which cares nothing 
for the spirit of the constitution. ‘The first legislature of Okla- 
homa had a Democratic majority of more than two-thirds in 
each house. They were intensely partisan; their principal busi- 
ness was to play politics—the constitution and the people be 
dammed—as fs evidenced by the fact that out of 213 legislative 
acts they evaded this constitutional provision in 149 of them 
by declaring with a two-thirds majority that the act passed 
was for the preservation of the public peace, health, and safety. 

For example, the following are some of the acts to which the 
emergency clanse was attached, acts which show on their face 
the incompetency and stupidity of the men who were supposed 
to represent the people. At the time of the convening of the 
legislature we had a nonpartisan election law, which was 
changed by that legislature and supplanted by the most in- 
famous election law this country has ever known; and to accom- 
plish their purpose and to prevent its going to the people for 
approval or disapproval they attached the emergency clause, 
and declared that this law was for the public peace, health, and 
safety, thereby taking advantage of a constitutional provision 
the supposed purpose of which was to protect the people from 
just this kind of a legislature, and using it to further their 
own vicious political purposes, stultifying themselves and de- 
grading our constitution. 

I sincerely hope that no legislative body could be found in 
any other State of the Union which would exhibit such a studied 
purpose to evade the spirit of the constitution of its State, but 
as a precantion against such vicious legislative conduct, I trust 
that Arizona will take advantage of the experience of the people 
of Oklahoma and amend this paragraph so that there may be 
no way for her future legislatures to pervert it, avoid it, or mis- 
construe its meaning. 

While I have never been an advocate of the principle of the 
initiative and referendum, yet I see no great disadvantage in 
them save and except the probability of the multiplying of elec- 
tions and the expense incident thereto, as well as the agitation 
and fomentation which are always the natural product of too 
frequent campaigns. Without the initiative and referendum, the 
people at recurring elections select new representatives where 
the old ones have been unfaithful to a trust or reelect the old 
ones where they have proven competent and efficient. Mistakes 
always have been and always will be remedied by the people. 
and the only advantege of the initiative and referendum is that 
the people bear the additional expense for an earlier expression 
of approval or disapproval at the polls of that which the legisla- 
ture has enacted into law. 

If the people of Arizona want the fnitiative and referendum, 
they are entitled to it; but they should have the genuine article, 
so as to give it a fair chance, and not a mere pretense such as 
we have in Oklahoma. 

The trouble with the initiative and referendum provisions of 
Oklahoma’s constitution fs that they were written for campaign 
purposes and not for an effective and basic organic law of a 
great State. The members of that convention in the preceding 
campaign had taken advantage of every political fad and fancy. 
Many of them had promised openly that they would be for and 
privately that they would not be for this and that provision, as 
oecasion might demand. It was a campaign of promises and 
empty pledges by persons who bad no record from which they 
could be judged, and under such conditions ft was but natural 
they should straddle all questions where there was a difference 
of opinion. The Democratic Party had an overwhelming ma- 
jority in that convention, and they knew as soon as the constitu- 
ticn was completed they must go before the people immediately 
in another campaign. They wanted the vote of those who were 
for the initiative and referendum and they must have the vote 
of those opposed to the initiative and referendum. Hence our 
constitutional provision, which is meaningless with r 
thereto, when a political party is strong enough to Kill it by a 
two-thirds vote. 

But I have not mentioned the only instance where they 
were able to disregard and trample mder foot this provision 
of our constitution. For example, on page 90 of the econstitu- 
tien of Oklahoma, section 35 reads as follows: 

Sec. 35. All debts and indebtedness authorized to be ineurred 
the constitutional convention of the State of Oklahoma, 


ll expenses of holding the eleetion for ratification or ion of 
this constitution and for the election ef officers of s full gov- 


ryamc 
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ernment, which shall remain unpaid after the appropriation made by 
the Congress of the United States has been exhausted are hereby as- 
sumed by the State; and it is hereby made the duty of the legislature 
at its first session to provide for the payment of same: Provided, 
That the debts and indebtedness the payment ef which is hereby as- 
sumed by the State shal] not imclude any debt or expense as a salary 
or compensation of the delegates of the constitutional convention. 


The House will observe that all expenses incurred by the 


constitutional eonvention not appropriated for by Congress in 
the enabling act were assumed by the State except the salaries 
or compensation of delegates to the constitutional convention. 


You ask why this provision in our constitution. That same 


question has been asked many times by people who do not 
understand conditions as they existed at that time in Oklahoma. 
That constitutional convention had taken six months to write 
a eonstitution where the average constitutional conventions of 
the different States had taken less than 30 days. 
were indignant at the time used and the expenses incurred by 
the convention, and this indignation was understood by the 
members to such an extent that when they had under discus- 
sion the question of the recall, during the latter days of the 
convention, the president of the convention stuted that if they 
had the recall at that time there would not be enough of the 


The people 


members left to constitute a quorum; and the facts are that 
they were forced to insert the frivolous provision in the organic 
law of a great State that the State would not assume the pay- 
ment of their salaries, with the hope of reestablistring them- 
selves and of gaining the favor of the people for the coming 


campaign. And they never failed to mention in their speeches 


that while the constitutional convention was expensive the 
members had refused to take their salaries. 

But when the legislature met, immediately after the election, 
that overwhelming Democratic majority not only voted to pay 
the salaries of the members of the convention, but they de- 
clared that it was for the public peace, health, and safety of 
the people to do it. Suppose in this case they had not made a 
plaything of our constitution and had not thrown to the winds 
the rights of the people, and had referred this questien of their 
salaries to the people so short a time after their pledges that 
they never would take their salaries. The prevision would 
have been overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. But they not 
only failed to refer it to the people, but by their aet in attach- 
ing to it this public-peace, health, and safety elause they nulli- 
fied that provision of the constitution which was supposedly 
the guaranty to the people of the right of the referendum. 

These are only two examples of the 149 measures of similar 
character which were passed with the attached emergency clause 
for the peace, health, and safety of the people. Had we not 
had so recent an example, an object lesson so entirely con- 
clusive as to its effect, we would think such precedure in a 
civilized community beyond the limit of legisiative perfidy. It 
has been suggested that the people of Arizona would not take 
such advantage of their own constitution. That may be true, 
but inasmuch as it has been done in another State it is not 
at all improbable that at some time in the future the same 
vicious practices may be repeated in Arizona; and it is for 
that reason that I am now calling the attention of Congress 
and the country as well as of the people ef Arizona to the 
villainy which may be consummated under this provision of 
their proposed constitution. 

Now, as to the provision for the recall in this proposed con- 
stitution. I never have been and am not now in favor of that 
provision. While I do not believe anything serious would 
come of it, except as to the judiciary, yet I am not ef the opin- 
ion that any good can follow. The average tenure of office in 
the United States, beth in Federal and State offices, is very 
short as compared with other countries. For instanee, 2 Mem- 
ber of Congress must meet the judgment of the people every 
two years, leaving scarcely time to call and held an election 
before his term of office has expired. 

The same is true of the State legislatures of the various 
States, they seldom having a provision for more than two years 
of service. That, in my judgment, is only a sufficient length of 
time to give any officer a fair chance to be understood by his 
constituents. If he makes a mistake, his own party, as a rule, 
repudiates him, for the reason that the strongest and best men 
of the country must be presented for the judgment of a reading 
and imtelligent people. And in a country where we have a gov- 
ernment by political parties, as is always the ease in every 
representative government, every public officer must stand the 
test of accusations from the opposing political party, of being 
continuously watched, of having his every official act scrutinized, 
a condition which leaves a very narrow margin for the public 
official, and one which, I believe, renders absolutely unnecessary 
this provision of the recall. 

That which I have said regarding public officials fm general, 
and a great deal more, may be said of the judiciary of the States 
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of the Union. Their tenure is short; their business is to settle 
the differences of contending litigants, and no difference how 


able nor how just the judge, the defeated litigant will complain. | 


It is always an easy matter to get 20 per cent of the opposition 
party to petition for the removal of any officer, judges included. 
And when you inaugurate the recall under the provisions of this 
constitution, the weaker of the judiciary may dodge the ques- 
tions so necessary to be settled honestly, squarely, and fairly 
upon the law and the evidence without fear or favor. And 
not only that; the real lawyer, the conscientious jurist, the man 
of splendid and superior qualities—in other words, the very 
kind of man whom we should seek for the bench—would not 
bazard his reputation for discretion, fairness, and integrity by 
submitting himself to the dissatisfaction of contending litigants, 
the machinations of opposing political parties, and the passing 
whim of malcontents. 

What we should have is the best judicial material of the coun- 
try. Without the recall we may have it; with the recall it is 
impossible to get it. There may be isolated cases of unfaithful 
judges, but the rule is entirely the other way. Our confidence 
in the American judiciary has thus far seldom been misplaced. 
Under the present practice we obtain the highest standard of 
American citizenship for the bench. Under this proposed consti- 
tution, I am convinced, that standard will be lowered rather 
than elevated. It may do but little harm to test it, but I have 
looked in vain for its justification. 

It is my hope that New Mexico and Arizona may be admitted 
to the Union, and I hope to see them admitted on an equal foot- 
ing with the other States. I have confidence enough to believe 
that their people will ultimately work out their own salvation, 
put I should like to see them come without this expression of 
distrust embodied in the fundamental law of their States. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Litt_eron]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend when this 
discussion began, and as it proceeded, to take part in it. In 
fact, I was willing then, as I am willing now, to vote for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona into the Union with or 
without the amendments that are suggested in the report of 
the committee. My reason for occupying the time of the com- 
mittee and for soliciting a portion of the time from the chair- 
man is that there has been disclosed in the debate, and there 
is disclosed in one of the constitutions submitted, a tendency, 


if not an announced principle, which primarily as an American, | 


but, secondarily, as a Democrat, I protest against. 


I have fully realized in my short service here that however | 


active I may have been at the bar, it leaves me new, young, and 
unsteady on my feet in the great parliamentary business of 
this country, and I would willingly have foregone the oppor- 
tunity and the honor of submitting my views at this time under 
the apprehension which grew out of that unsteadiness, if I did 
not feel constrained by what I believe to be a sense of public 
duty, to call the attention of the committee to the objections 
which I entertain against these tendencies and the principle an- 
nounced in the Arizona constitution. 
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| certain percentage, and al 
| pel the submission to them of legislation which has been whu! 


I share with the most democratic of Democrats the convic- | 


tion that all power resides finally in the bosom of the whole 
people, and I share with them their enthusiastic support of the 
proposition that this power may be exercised by the people to 
alter or to abolish the government under which they live. But 
I think it would be prudent and wise if we should for a moment 
reexamine the structure of our own Government, and particu- 


larly that instrument for public control which was fashioned | 


by the hands of our forebears, which for more than a hundred 
years has sustained a great civilization and which has enabled 
us to take our place among the nations of the earth. 

The structure of this Government, as I understand it, and 
the structure which has been more or less imitated by our State 
governments which have lately come into the Union and those 
State governments which are comprised in the original Thirteen 
States, was, as I have become fully convinced, distinctly, inten- 
tionally, and wholly representative in form. 

Much has been said here in this discussion as to what is meant 
by “republican form of government.” ‘The clause in the Con- 
stitution under which this discussion has been had is rather 
unusual in its phraseology. It says: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall = en each of them against 

3 


invasion, and on application of the leg 
against domestic violence. 


I should have been pleased, Mr. Chairman, could I per- 
suade myself that the language employed in that section of the 
Constitution, referring to a republican form of government, 


really meant a guaranty of representative government. In the 
firs: investigation which I attempted to make I did, indeed, 


lature or of the executive | 





persuade myself that what was inte1 i was that there should 
| be a guaranty of a representative form of ; ment, and that 
any government which did t rise to of a repre- 
sentative form of government \ i nts 
of this section of the Const aw J > 
utmost candor, admit that I have not e 
wholly the position in which I first f | I n 
not now able to say that I believe th: \ 
in form,” as here used, carry with them a 

tinctly representative form of gover . oe 
not vote for the admission of Arizona \ I 
am free to confess, I would not know how 

in the Union which have adopted the init 1 

and recall, which I sincerely believe to be op] l a 
sentative form of government. 

But on an examination of the authorities with which, l 


for the submission of which, I crave the indulgence of » COl 
mittee, I find the best authority upon the question does not 
the words “ republican” and “ representative” l 

a synonymous sense. Mr. Cooley says: 

The principles of republican government are not a set of inflexi 
rules, vital and active in the Constitution, though unexpressed, | 
they are subject to variation and modification from motives of poll 
and public necessity; and it is only in those particulars in whieh e 
perience has demonstrated any departure from the settled practice to 
work injustice or confusion that we shall discover an incorporation of 
them in the Constitution in such form as to make them definite r 
of action under all circumstances. 

May I draw the attention of the committee to a brief exami- 
nation of our exact position in the effort to distinguish be 
tween a representative and a republican form of government, 
and in that connection may I ask you to consider the 


in anyt 


Uns ile 


further 


| declaration of Mr. Cooley in his work on constitutional limita- 
tions? He says: 
In every sovereign State there resides an absolute and uncontrolled 


power of legislation. In Great Britain this complete power rests in 
the Parliament; in the American States it resides in the 


people them- 
selves as an organized body politic. 


But the people, by creating the Con- 





stitution of the United States, have delegated this power as to certain 
subjects and under certain restrictions to the Congress of the Union; 
and that portion they can not resume, except as may be done through 
amendment of the National Constitution. Lor the exercise of legisla- 
tive power, subject to this limitation, they create, by their State con- 
stitution, a legislative department upon which they confer it; and, 
granting it in general terms, they must be understood to grant the 


whole legislative power which they possessed, except so far 
same time they saw fit to impose restrictions. 


as at tne 


Just what is now proposed in the Arizona constitution— 


While, therefore, the Parliament of Great Britain possesses completely 
the absolute and uncontrolled power of legislation, the legislative 
bodies of the American States possess the same power except, | 
it may have been limited by the Constitution of the 1 
second, as it may have been limited by the constitution of 
A legislative act can not therefore be declared void, unl 
with one of these two instruments can be pointed out. 


Now, the proposition in the Arizona co! 
to the people of Arizona the right to initi: 


irst, 3 
Inited States, and, 
the State. 


*s8 its conliict 


stitution is 


te legisl: 


to re 
tion upon a 
m the right to com- 


erve 


o to reserve to t! 


Ly 

or partially enacted. 
I am well aware of the earnestness of the advocates of the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. I have heard upon this floor 


the assertion that to oppose them is practically 
people. Let me call the attenion of my friends 
by this proposed program they are confounding and confusing 
the power of the people to erect a great ganic structure of a 
State with the power of ordinary legislation conferred upon 

legislative branch of that State. m to have k lit 
of the fact that when there is a constitution, as there no doubt 
will be in Arizona, and the people, in addition to that, i 
legislation, as they no doubt will, as that legislation 


to distrust the 


to the fact that 


They set 


by the people, the difference between the organic law a 
written in the constitution and the initiative legislation wl 
they propose to adopt will be one of form rather than of si 
stance, for the organic law and the legislation th ad 


will be no different in source or no different in the method of 
adoption, and therefore primarily will be the law 
the supreme expressed will of the people; and « 

people, either by initiative \ 
has gone through the process of the referendum, will deri 


legislation or by Il ition 


force and its power from exactly the same source as d t 
constitution. 
Let me submit, Mr. Chairman, for a moment to the considera- 


tion of the committee what I regard as the be de ition 
available to me of a constitution: 
What is a constitution? 


It is a form of govern t delineated by 


the mighty hand of the people in works in which t t principles of 
fundamental law are established. The consti m is certain and fixed. 
It contains the permanent will of the people 1 is t] ipreme law of 
the land. It is paramount to the power of the legislature, and can be 


revoked and altered only by the power that made it. 
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That is from a decision in Second Dallas of our Supreme 





Court Reports. And may I submit another definition? The 


supreme court of Arkansas said: 


What is a constitution? The constitution of an American State is the 
supreme, organized, and written will of the people acting in convention, 
assigning to the different departments of the government their respec- 
tive powers. It may limit and control the action of those departments, 
or it may confer upon them any extent of power not incompatible with 
the Federal compact. By an inspection and examination of all the 
constitutions of our country they will be found to be nothing more than 
so many restrictions or limitations upon the departments of the govern- 
ment and the people. 

Taking the initiative separately and apart from the referen- 
dum in the Arizona constitution, what is it designed to accom- 
plish? Our friends say, “ We desire to place in the hands of 
the people the power to initiate legislation which a legislature 
may have failed to initiate.’ They say that those of us who 
are opposed to their program have shown a distrust of the 
people. Let me call their attention to the fact that it is not a 
matter of right or power. It is really a matter of sound wisdom 
in the conduct of a great government. Those who went before 
us, and laid deep those foundations to which we so often recur 
and with which we so often consult, knew that it was necessary 
and wise to guard against the power of the majority just as it 
had been necessary and wise to guard against the power of a 
tyrant in a monarchy. [Applause.] 

Those men understood—they had drunk deep drafts of in- 
formation from the great wells of the lawgivers of the earth— 
that they must so construct the organic law of this land that 
there should be embedded within it great and sacred rights 
against which neither the protests of the minority nor the 
passions of the majority should prevail, and that the final deter- 
mination of the rights of both should find its lodgment in the 
creat judicial system of this country. 

You say—those of you who are in favor of this program— 
that you wish to put it in the power of the people to initiate 
legislation in your State. Where, in the final and full phi- 
losophy of your doctrine, will your Supreme Court be? What 
will be its status? You may write into the Arizona constitu- 
tion that any law that conflicts with that constitution shall be 
unconstitutional and the courts may so declare it; but tf you 
give to the people of that State the power, through the legisla- 
ture, or in conjunction with the legislature, to make any day 


-in the year by the initiative any law, or to have referred to 


them any law proposed by the legislature, you are in fact pro- 
viding for legislation, in the ordinary sense, whose source, 
whose power, and whose binding effect shall be as great and as 
final as the organic law expressed in your constitution. 

What will be the attitude of the courts of the State if they 
are called upon to review a legislative act which has been 
brought about by the initiative through the medium of the 
people? How wil! they approach the question of declaring that 
kind of a law to be in conflict with the constitution of the 
State, especially when they know that it and they spring from 
the same source? 

I say, my friends, you may protest that it is a distrust of 
the people, but it is really yourselves who are destroying trust 
in the people—that supreme and definite trust which was cre- 
ated in the inception and which has been maintained in the 
development of this Government. You say to me that I do 
not trust the people, but I tell you that I trust them more 
than you do, for I trust them to choose their representatives 
and to compel their representatives to respond to their will, 
to do their final bidding, to represent them, and to achieve 
for them in a representative capacity what the people them- 
selves in their mu!tifarious occupations can not achieve. You 
who favor these particular laws do not trust the people because 
you are not willing that they should choose their representa- 
tives, and you have not faith in them that they can compel 
their representatives to cespond to their will. 

The referendum in all its essentials does not differ from the 
initiative. Our friends have said to us, and we have seen it 
published, but without foundation, that there has been a break- 
down in representative government. Mr. Chairman, I challenge 
any man to find any era in American history in which the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Government have been so 
keenly sensible of the popular will as they are to-day. There 
may be occasions, there may be places, in which there has been 
a breakdown, but as a general proposition it is not true. The 
whole world to-day is governed by some system of representa- 
tion—in science, in art, in commerce, in banking, in law, in 
scholarship—wherever the human race has made any progress 
or advancement. If you will analyze the sources of that devel- 
opment you will find that it has resulted and depends upon the 
judgment of those who have the selection of the man, and the 
final fulfillment of that Judgment by that man in his representa- 
tive capacity. 
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Let me draw your attention to the early opinions of the great 
statesmen of this country on the question of representative gov- 
ernment. Mr. Webster said, in the case of Luther v. Borden, 
in the Seventh of Howard: 


Let me state what I understand these petpciytes to be. The first is, 
that the people are the source of all political power. Everyone believes 
this. Where else is there ow power? There is no hereditary legisia- 
ture; no large property; no throne; no primogeniture. Everybody may 
buy and sell. There is an equality of rights. Anyone who should 
look to any other source of wer than the le would be as much 
out of his mind as Don Quixote, whe imagined that he saw things 
which did not exist. Let us all admit ihat the people are sovereign. 
Jay said that in this country there were many sovereigns and no sub- 
ject. A rtion of this sovereign power has been delegated to govern- 
ment, which represents and speaks the will of the people as far as they 
chose to delegate their power. Congress have not all. The State goy- 
ernments have not all. The Constitution of the United States does not 
speak of the government. It says the Unfted States. Nor does it 


speak of State governments. It says the States, but it recognizes goy- 
ernments as existing. The people must have representatives. In Eng- 


land the representative system originated not as a matter of right, but 
because it was called by the king. The peopte complained sometimes 
that they had to send up burgesses. At last there grew up a consti- 


tutional representation of the people. In our system it grew up dif- 
ferently. 


t was because the people could not act in mass, and the 
right to choose a representative is every man's portion of sovereign 
wer. Suffrage is a delegation of political power to some individual. 
ence the right must be guarded an yee against force or fraud. 
the qualification which entitles 

a man to vote must be prescribed | peevioes laws directing how it is 
to be exercised, and aiso that the results shall be certified to some cen- 
tral power so that the vote may tell. We know no other principle. If 
you go beyond these, you ge wide of the American track. ne principle 
is that the people often limit their government ; another, that they often 


limit themselves. 

Let us turn from New England to the South and consult a 
southern writer upon this subject. Our minds naturally turn 
to that distinguished and venerable Virginian, who se long 
adorned this Chamber and at whose feet so many men in 
America gathered instruction and learning, John Randolph 


Tucker, of Virginia. He said: 


Representation is the modern method by which the will of a great 
multitude may express itself through an elected body of men for delib- 
eration in lawmaking. It is the only pe way by which a larze 
country can give expression to its will in deliberate legislation. Give 
the suffrage to the people, let lawmaking be in the hands of their 
representatives, and make the representatives responsible at short 
a to the popular judgment, and the rights of men will be safe, 
or they will select only such as will protect their rights and dismiss 
those who, upon trial, will not. True representation is a security 
against wrong and abuse in lawmaking. 


If we leave these great and wise philosophers to one side 
and consult the Supreme Court of the United States, we will 
find, in the case of In re Duncan (139 U. 8.), that court adopt- 
ing the language of Mr. Webster, just quoted, and proceeding 
further to say: 


By the Constitution a republican form of government Is guaranteed 
to every State in the Union, and the distinguishing feature of that form 
is the right of the people to choose their own officers for governmental 
administration and pass their own laws in virtue of the legislative 
power reposed in representative bodies, whose legitimate acts may be 
said to be those of the people themselves. But while the people are 
thus the source of political power their governments, National and 
State, have been limited by written constitutions, and they have them- 
selves thereby set bounds to their own power as against the sudden 
impulses of mere majorities. 


Then the Chief Justice takes up Mr. Webster’s argument in 
the case of Luther v. Borden, and he says: 


Mr. Webster's argument in that case took a wider sweep and con- 
tained a masterly statement of the American system of government as 
recognizing that the people are the source of all political power, but 
that as the exercise of governmental powers immediately by the people 
themselves is impracticable they must be exercised by representatives 
of the people; that the basis of representation is suffrage ; that the right 
of suffrage must be protected and its exercise prescribed by previous 
law and the results ascertained by some certain rule; that through its 
regulated exercise each man’s power tells in the constitution ¢f the 
government and in the enactment of laws; that the people limit them- 
selves in regard to the qualifications of electors and the qualifications 
of the elected, and to certain forms for the conduct of elections; that 
our liberty is the ary secured by the regular action of popular 
power, taking place and ascertain in accordance with legal and 
authentic modes; and that the Constitution and laws do not proceed 
on the ground of revolution or any right of revolution, but on the idea 
ef results achieved by orderly action under the authority of existing 
——— proceedings outside of which are not contemplated by our 
nstitutions. 


I could multiply the authorities on this subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, but, as my time is limited, I shall call the attention of the 
committee to but a few more. It has been held in this country 
by a court of respectable standing that laws enacted by the peo- 
ple in the method proposed in the Arizona constitution are in 
contravention of the Constitution of the United States. For 
example, in the case of Rice v, Foster, in the State,of Delaware, 
it has been held: 


Although the people have the power, In conformity with its provi- 
sions, to alter the Constitution, under no circumstances can they, so 
long as the Constitution of the United States remains the paramount 
law of the land, establish a democracy or any other than a republican 
form of government. 


And this, the court went on to declare, would in effect be 
done should the electorate be given a direct legislative power. 
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In the State of New York, in the case of Barto v. Himrod, 
the court said: 


Tt is not denied that a valid statute may be passed to take effect 
upon the happening of some future event, certain or uncertain. [Put 
such a statute, when it comes from the hand of the legislature, must be 
a law in presenti to take effect in futuro. * * * The event 
change of circwmstances om which a law may be made to take effect 
must be such as im the judgment of the legislature affects the question 
of the expediency of the law; an event on which the expediency of the 
law, in the judgment of the lawmakers, depends. 
expediency the legislature must exercise its own judgment definitely 
and finally. * * * But in the present case no such event or change 


of cireumstances affecting the expediency of the law was expected to | 
The wisdom or expediency of the free-school law, abstractly | 


happen. 
considered, did not depend on a vete of the people. If it was unwise 
or inexpedient befere that vote was taken, it was equally so afterwards. 
The event on whieh the act was made to take effect was nothing else 
than the vote of the people on the identical question which the Consti- 
tutien makes it the duty of the legislature itself to decide. * * * 
The government of the State is democratic, and it is a representative 
democracy, and in passing general laws the people act only through 
their representatives in the legislature. 
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or | 


| 


On this question of | 


In addition to this, let me call your attention to so eminent | 


an authority as Mr. Madison, in so far as what he says may 
apply to the proposed program in the Arizona constitution; for 
the question here really is, Shall we descend from the estab- 
lished position of a representative government to try the uncer- 
tain experiment of pure democracy upon a great continent? 
Mr. Madison said: 

From this view of the subject it may be concluded that 
demeeracy, by which I mean a society consisting of a small 
ef citizens who assemble and administer the government in 
ean admit of no eure for the mischiefs of faction. A common 
or interest will in almost every case be felt by a majority of the 
whole; a communication and concert result from the form of govern- 
ment itself, and there is nothing to check the inducements to sacrifice 
the weaker party or an obnoxious individual. Hence it is that 
democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and contention ; 
have ever beem found incompatible with personal security or the rights 
ef property, and have in general been as short in their lives as they 
have been violent in their deaths. 

A republic, by which I mean a government in which the scheme of 
representation takes place, opens a different prospect and promises the 
cure for which we are seeking. Let us examine the points in which 
it differs from the pure democracy and we shall comprehend both the 
nature of the cure and the efficacy which it must derive from the 
unior 


a pure 
number 
person, 
passion 


such 


The two great points of difference between the democracy and a 
republic are: Firet, the delegation of the government in the latter to 
a small number of citizens elected by the rest. 


* * * The effect of the first difference is, on the one hand, to 
refine and enlarge the public views by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens whose wisdom may best discern 


the true interest of their country, smd whose patriotism and 


love of 
justice 


will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial con- 


siderations. Under such a regulation, it may well happen that the 
public voice, pronounced by the representatives of the people, will be 
mors 


consonant to the public good than if pronounced by the peop'e 
theniselves convened for the purpose. 

Now, permit me to read a quotation from Mr. Jefferson upon 
this subject, in a letter which he wrote to M. Coray: 

Modern times have discovered the only device by which the equal 
rights of man ean be secured, to wit, government by the people acting 
not in person but by representatives chosen by themselves—that is to 
Say, by every man of ripe years and sane mind who either contributes 
by his purse or person to the support of his country. 

I could go further and assemble such authorities and with 
him others of the great men who illumined the literature of the 
world with the Federalist. I could quote Watson and Cooley 
and Story. I will for a moment go back to John Stuart Mill 
and call attention to the very fountain source of the one great 


work distinctly devoted to representative government. Mr. 
Mill says: 2 
From these accumulated considerations it fs evident that the only 


government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social 
state is one in whieh the whole - participate; that any partici- 
pation, even In the smallest public function, is useful; that the par- 
ticipation should everywhere be as great as the general degree of the 
improvement of the community will allow; and that nothing less can 
be ultimately desirable than the admission of all to a share in the 
sovereign power of the State. But since all can not, in a community 
exceeding a single small town, participate personally tn any but some 
very minor portions of the public business it follows that the ideal type 
of a perfect government must be representative. 


Mr. Wilson in another book ri 
tion of Switzerland, and said: 
So far has the apparent logic 


land that the people exercise in sever: 


‘viewed deliberately the situa- 


of Switzer- 





















ver Way 1 direct in law- 
making The right of petition. which lized in e country 
where popular rights exist at all, has become in Swi rlar rf 
initiative legislation. 
: : - ‘ : 
Then he discusses the application of | y thers ile 
says: 
The initiative has been very li ir n ! 
| tice, for the most part, to the W é 
ployed it has not promised either pr r } 
rather to doubtful experiments and to rea displa f 
than to reaily useft legislation. In g ( 
Zurich and Berne, the most populous and influ in the 
tion, it has been used to abolish compulsory vaccin i It wi 
lished for the confé tion only six years ago ( ’ ad i 
used in federal legis! only to aim a blow at Jew ind 
disguise of a law forbidding the slaughtering of animals i 


In reference to the referendum Mr. Wilson says: 





It is still tested only in part. It has led in most cases to the re 

| tion of radical legislation, even to the jection of radical labor k 
lation, such as the ordinary voter might be expected to accept w 
avidity. The Swiss populations, being both homogeneous and dee; 


tion 


Let us consider for a moment later authorities upon the sub- | 


ject, and among them we must not overlook the distinguished 
governor of New Jersey, who occupied so conspicuous a place 
as president of Princeton University and who has written so 
ably and well upon this subject. He says, among other things: 

it is for this reason as much as for any other that the balance of 
power between the States and the Federal Government now trembles 
at an unstable equilibrium, and we hesitate Into which scale to throw 
the weight of our purpose and preference with regard to the legisla- 
tion by which we shall attempt to thread the maze of our present eco- 
nomic needs and Se It may turn out that what our State 

vernments need is not to be sapped of their powers and subordinated 
o Congress, but to be reorganized along simpler lines which will make 
them real organs of popular epiniom. A government must have organs; 
ft can not act imorganically, by masses. It must have a lawmaking 
body; it can no more make law through fts voters than it can make 
law through its newspapers. 


[Applause. ] 


conservative, have resisted, as perhaps no other p 


eople have, the inf 
of modern radical opinion. They t 


nselves a 





have shown th 








reject, also, complicated measures which they do not fully compre l, 
and measures involving expense which seems to them unn 

And yet they have shown themselves not a little indifferent, too. 
The vote upon most measures submitted to the ballot is usually very 
light; there is not much popular discussion; and the referendum by 
no means creates that quick interest in affairs which its originators 
had hoped to see it excite It has dulled the sense of responsibility 
among legislatures without fact quickening the people to the exer- 





ny real control in aff: 
[Applause. ] 
Mr, LAFFERTY. 





Mr. Chairman, [ would like to ask the gen 


tleman to yield for the purpose of permitting the reading of a 
short paragraph containing a statement by Gov. Woodrow Wil- 
son in Oregon on the 17th day of the present month, on the 
subject upon which the gentleman has been addressing the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. LITTLETON. I will say to the gentleman from Oregon 
that it will give me much pleasure to gi him part of my ne 
or part of anything else that I may poss or enjoy, but I ha 
been allotted only one hour of time, and the necessiti of tl 
moment prevent me from yielding. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we on this 
could give additional time to the gentleman from New York 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand the 
remark of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

Mr. MANN. I suggested, Mr. Chairman 


in, that additional tin 
could be yielded to the gentleman from New Yor! 

Mr. LAFFERTY. This is a statement made 
row Wilson while within the confines of 
gon. I commend of hi t 
the Oregonian, of Pertlan 


The 


laws of 
the direction 
ol 


recent years 
which the Nation must oO ‘ ) w 
yleted our regeneration of a Governmen fi 
y and so long from private manag nt and ) 
Primary laws should be extended to ry ¢ a 
selection of every committee or official ( it t 
onee for all take charce of t ir 

To nullify bad legisiatien the 
is only a question of time un 
better education of the pe 
Oregon was the first, will er 
tional measures. In such ey 
from the ranks of theory to actuality a 
sents the will of the people be establi 

I have not yet made up my n 1 e st t of tl 
the judiciary. 1 am open to conviction, but I as t fail to 
it would be a wise law im many respects, as fear of the | 
pleasure might lead some judges to cater mor 
than to an interpretation of the law It 
be approached cautiously. 


j Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair underst 1 that the 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Lancuam|] yields t 
man from New York an amount of time equivalent to the 
amount consumed by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. LANGHAM. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is three minutes. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Now, Mr. Chairm: 


ously 





ol 


ind on t 


n, I did not hear all 


that was read by the gentleman from Oregon, but I think I 
know what he read from the little I did hear. [I have sub- 
mitted the authority of the scholar, the student, the thinker, 


and the philosopher upon civil government. I prefer to accept 
that as a riper and a wiser opinion than any fugitive utterance 
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made in the friction.of politics—even though it was made in 
the great State of Oregon. [Prolonged applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTLETON. I can not yield any of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LITTLETON. I will yield if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. LANGHAM], on the other side, will pay it back to 
me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. For one question—a question of one sen- 
tence? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines to 
yield. 

Mr. LITTLETON. Mr. Chairman, my time has about ex- 
pired and I shall omit references to other branches of the 
initiative and referendum which I had intended to discuss. 
Let me say, however, that as popular suffrage is not a matter 
of right, but a matter of privilege to be conferred by the States, 
and as it may be limited or unlimited, according as the judg- 
ment of the State may dictate, and as it is claimed in this de- 
bate that the whole power of government resides in the people, 
the foundation of the initiative ang referendum is logically un- 
sound. If the initiative and referendum had been a part of the 
scheme of government of the Original Thirteen States, with their 
qualified suffrage, it would have been far from being a truly 
democratic Government. 

I wish to close my remarks with a reference to what I regard 
as the third and last of the three great errors proposed, and 
that is the recall of officers. 

I may say what I am sure even my most bitter opponents will 
not dispute: That you can not procure the services of a man in 
an important and remunerative situation in any civilized coun- 
try of the world without entering into some general agreement 
with him as to the period of his service and the tenure of his 
employment. If the position is one that calls for great discre- 
tion and judgment, one which requires an exercise of authority 
and power, even though it be in a private employment, you will 
not find men accepting it with power on the part of the em- 
ployer to recall him at the end of six months’ service. 

On the other hand, in the service of the Government, you 
will find thet the civil service has striven for years and years 
against great difficulty not only to destroy the power of recall 
but to make it impossible to remove from the public service 
even subordinate employees who have proven themselves faith- 
ful and who are protected within the confines of the civil- 
service law. 

I may say in a phrase that I believe the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall to be the great trinity of modern errors and 
that they propose the prostration and destruction of representa- 
tive government as it has been established in this country, as it 
has been maintained for over 100 years, and as it is being 
maintained to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I do 
not say this in any sense from a distrust of the people. It is 
because I believe in the wisdom of the founders of our Govern- 
ment. I believe that a community may be able to choose a man 
to represent them and at the same time the same community 
be wholly incompetent to pass upon a statute, to enact a law, 
or to discriminate in legislation in such a way as to serve 
themselves or their country. Our fathers selected and founded 
the finest instrument for government that could have been fash- 
ioned in the light of the experience of all the ages, and that was 
a representative form of government. It is proposed in this con- 
stitution, in addition to the initiative and referendum, to allow 
25 per cent of the voters at the last election to recall public 
officers of all classes within six months after their election. I 
can not understand how any gentleman can consider the in- 
itiative, referendum, and recall together. If you are going to 
strip the legislature of its power and provide that the people 
may initiate legislation, and, in addition to that, have legisla- 
tion referred, then your legislators become simply a set of 
draftsmen whom you send there, and therefore there will be no 
occasion to recall them, because they will have nothing to do 
to be recalled for. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I can understand how you might impeach a legislator or 
other public officer for the betrayal of his trust, but I can not 
understand by what process of logic the initiative and the ref- 
erendum and recall is to be applied distinctly to the legislative 
body. It is a departure from the traditions of our country, and, 
in my opinion, a debauchery of the law of impeachment. We 
have always understood that public officials, as well as private 
individuals, when charged with any offense must be accused in 
writing, must be confronted with the witnesses against them, 
must be allowed to answer, must be given an opportunity to 
be heard, and must be tried according to the due process of 
law. This is not so under the recall. It is in fact taking the 


——s 


seasoned and staid traditions of impeachment and _ translating 
them into a trial by tumult. The orderly processes of regu- 
lated justice are to be converted into a sporadic assault born 
of hate and disappointment. The dignified minister of the 
established law, ennobled by the grandeur of his lofty station 
and disciplined by the pressure of a sober responsibility, is to 
be degraded by the impending threat and distracted by the 
uncertainty of a precarious tenure. 

The misguided or malignant passions of an unimportant 
fragment of the community may recklessly accuse the most 
stainless judge and by a groundless charge put suspicion in the 
place of confidence and distrust in the place of faith. 

The lying litigant, baffled in his mendacious effort to sub- 
sidize the court to make secure his fabricated cause, lays his 
unscrupulous hand upon this ruthless weapon to strike from 
public esteem the upright judge. 

The culpable confederates of the convicted criminal, auda- 
cious in that freedom which has foiled detection and angered 
at the thought that tardy justice has overtaken one of their 
members, can assemble and foment the necessary and irre- 
sponsible fraction to put on trial the conservator of public 
honor. The corporate bandit, marauding through the legitimate 
fields of honest commerce and finally condemned by the firm 
hand of an incorruptible court, can turn its passive chagrin into 
active revenge and summon sufficient of its dependents to write 
a recall, 

The agrarian agitator, whose uplifted hand is always against 
the substance and the symbols of order, unable to write his 
crooked creed into the court’s decrees, will call for venal volun- 
teers to rebuke the judge who dared deny his loud protestations. 

The reformer, whose righteous zeal and unbalanced judg- 
ment make him at once the most attractive and most dan- 
gerous of men, will find the courts archaie and too rigid bound 
to serve the elastic purpose of his pretentious program, and his 
honest wrath will stir the souls of his faithful followers to 
issue a recall in the name of all political virtue. 

The “ boss,” who in the flush of full success sits in the shadow 
of the throne, and who even in defeat still reigns a mighty 
ruler in the empire of intrigue, will touch the mysterious sources 
of his unjust powers with deft and secret sign, and swarms of 
satraps will rise in mockery of the voice of an outraged com- 
munity to indict the fearless judge. 

The daring demagogue, whose eager ear catches the first 
sound of discontent and whose strident voice swells it into a 
volume of protest against oppression, whose whole platform is 
the appropriated grievances of the community, will make of the 
recall a recurring opportunity to put himself in flexible adjust- 
ment with the superficial sentiment of the community. 

And upon what grounds, Mr. Chairman, is it proposed to 
recall the judges? 

Does the Arizona constitution provide that they may be re- 
called for malfeasance or misfeasance? 

Does it set any limitation upon this sudden impulse of dis- 
satisfaction? 

Does it attempt to protect the judiciary against the caprice 
of a meddlesome fraction of the community? 

Does it seriously set down in writing the impeachable 
offenses? 

You will look in vain for any limitation upon this reckless 

ywer. ‘ 
en recall is a political indictment found without evidence, 
charging no offense, moral or legal, presented to the entire coin- 
munity as a court. The defendant is stripped of all presum)- 
tions. He can not answer the charge, because no charge is 
necessary to convict him. 

The answer is made that the recall simply affords the judge 
an opportunity to go before the people at another election. 

Yes; but how does he go? Does he go as a clean-hearted. 
clear-headed candidate, resting his claims upon his ability as a 
judge or his honor as a man? Does he go with pride gathered 
as the fruits of a useful life? Does he go as the embodiment of 
courage and patriotism? No; he goes with character dis- 
mantled by the attacks of those who would destroy him. He 
goes with his oath of office broken by the furtive whisperings of 
those who hold a grudge. He goes with his honor stained by 
the vulgar hands of the reckless accuser. He goes leaving his 
family at home in the shadow of disgrace. He goes impugned, 
impeached, outraged, and dishonored, not so much to regain the 
worthless office, but to restore his shattered fame and recover 
his foreclosed honor. [Applause.] 

How will it finally affect the character of our judiciary? 
What ultimate contribution will it make to the stability of 
good government? 

As I see it, the man of dignity and honor will not submit 
himself to the possibilities of degradation by the recall. No 
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one but the spineless seeker for office would place himself in 
the hands of an irresponsible fraction of the community. The | 
idle invertebrate gambling on his versatile capacity to adjust | 
himself to every whim of discontent and the caprice of every 
faction may lend his protean genius to this scheme of judge | 
baiting. 

The irresolute timeserver may speculate upon his negative | 
ability to do and say nothing from which the community could 
draw any conclusion on any subject. [Applause.] 

But the lofty character, the stout heart, and the ripe experi- 
ence of the man fitted to determine the great issues of life, 
liberty, and property, will decline the probationary tenure. 

How will it affect the rights of person and of property? 
How will it secure the impartial preservation of life, liberty, 
and property? 

Suppose the recalled judge is sitting in judgment upon the 
life of a fellow citizen. Suppose the passions of the community 
are at white heat. Is not the judge on trial as well as the 
prisoner? Instead of holding the scales of justice with even 
hand and applying the law with fearless disregard of the re- 
sults, is he not scanning the ugly faces of an angry mob and 
wondering who will be his accuser in the recall? Does he not 
search the inscrutable faces of the warring factions for the 
fatal percentage which will arraign him before the country on 
the recall? 

Suppose the recallable judge is sitting to determine a contro- 
versy between employer and employed. Suppose on one side is 
organized labor and on the other organized capital. Does he 
meet the grave, economic, and legal questions as the great 
and dauntless minister of justice? Does he summon to his aid 
the juridical learning of the ages and invoke the spirit of pas- 
sionless justice to guide him? Or does he see in the grim and 
earnest faces of the contestants the imminence of a recall which 
will put him to shame before his neighbors? [Applause.] 

It will strike from the splendid structure of free government 
the arch upon which it has come to rest with unshaken confi- 
dence. It will cleave the very heart of a great representative 
democracy and enervate its vital forces. We look in vain for 
precedents, for no people ever dared to write such an example 
into their history. We make fruitless search for comparisons, 
but the intelligent nations of the earth have only contrasts to 
offer. 

The examples of patriotism and courage in the history of 
English-speaking people are those of the unterrified judge hold- 
ing together the almost dismembered governments. 

We turn with unaffected pride to our own John Marshall, 
without whose genius and eourage the history of our country 
might have been the chronicles of contending States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, wherever we turn in the history of all peoples 
and nations we read a protest against the degradation of our 
judiciary. There is no case or occasion in history, sacred or 
profane, which so graphically reveals the supine judge as does 
the almost piteous protestations of Pilate against the brutal 
cry of the mobs: 

And the whole multitude of them arose, and led him unto Pilate. 

And they began to accuse him, saying, We found this fellow per- 


verting the natior, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that 
he himself is Christ a King. 

And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And 
he answered him and said, ou sayest it. 

: Thee said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people, I find no fault 
nh this man. 

And they were the more fierce, wee He stirreth = the people, 
teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. 

@ van Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether the man were a 
alilean. 

And as soon as he knew that he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdiction, 
he sent him to Herod, who himself also was at Jerusalem at that time. 

And when Herod saw Jesus, he was es eee: for he was de- 
sirous to see him of a long season, because he heard many things 
of him; and he to have seen some miracle done by him. 

. Fy he questioned with him in many words; but he answered him 
othing. 

And the chief priests and scribes stood and vehemently accused him. 

And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and mocked him, 
and ors him in a gorgeous eehe. and sent him again to Pilate. 

And the same day ate and Herod were made friends together: 
for before they were at enmity between themselves. 

And Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests and the 
rulers and the people, 

Said unto them, Ye have b t this man unto me, as one that 
perverteth the people: and, behold, I, having examined him before you, 
—_ Syund no fault in this man touching those things whereof ye 

ecuse him: 

No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him; lo, nothing worthy of 
death is done unto him. . “<iaaien . = 

I will therefore chastise him, and release him. 

ge of fy Be Spe eenee one ane them A the feast.) * 

cried at once, saying, Away w this man, an 
release unto us Barabbas : 


(Who for a certain sedition made in the city, and for murder, was 
cast into . 


Pilate therefore, willing to release Jesus, spake agai: to them. 
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But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him 

And he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil hath he done? 

have found no cause of death in him: I will therefore 
and let him go. 

And they were instant with loud voices, requir 


chastise him, 


ng that he might be 


crucified. “And the voices of them and of the chief priests prevailed 

And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required 

And he released unto them him that for sedition and murder was 
east into prison, whom they had desired; but he delivered Jesus to 
their will. 

God forbid that the sanctuaries of justice in this country of 
America shall ever be ravished by the sibilant hiss of a mob 
crying, Crucify him! Crucify him! [Prolonged applause. | 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, before the general debate on 
this question closes, I want to say just a few words. Seven 
days have been consumed in general debate on this resolution 


proposing the admission of New Mexico and Arizona as States 
of the Union, and notwithstanding the weather has been ex 
tremely hot and uncomfortable the sessions have been long, 
the speechmaking practically unlimited as to the time, the argu- 
ments thoughtful and logical, and the eloquence unsurpassed. 
The attendance upon the sessions has been good and the 
interest has been intense; but in looking over the Chamber at 
the present moment it seems to me that I can discover that there 
is a general feeling of rejoicing among the Members that the 
general debate is so near a close, and I assure the Members 
that I shall not detract from their felicity by any prolonged 
remarks. 

I simply want to state my position as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. As indicated by the minority report 
of said committee, I am in favor of admitting New Mexico to 
the Union of States under the provisions of her proposed con 
stitution, without any limitations whatever, and I am _ sup- 
ported in that position by a unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee on the Territories of the Sixty-first Congress, and a 
unanimous vote of this House of the Sixty-first Congress, after 
a free, fair, and full discussion of New Mexico’s constitution in 
its present form. As to Arizona, I am opposed to the admission 
into the Union of that State with the provisions of the recall 
of the judiciary written into her fundamental law. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether or not that recall provision 
renders that constitution unrepublican in form. I do not know 
whether it does or not and I do not care. The consideration of 
that proposition does not control my action, because I justify 
my course by holding that I have the moral right as well as the 
legal right to vote upon this proposition as seemeth best to me 
for the public good, and I do not believe that this constitution 
with the recall provision in it will result in the public good 
and it may bring great harm to that new Commonwealth, and 
may bring harm to the older States, on account of the congres 
sional recognition given to that doctrine and considered by 
many so dangerous. 

And, unless I experience a very marked and pronounced 
change of heart, I will never be a sympathetic student in that 
great school of political thought that advocates that doctrine. 
By my vote I propose to extend the freedom and independence 
of the judiciary instead of limiting it and restricting it by any 
form of duress. Our forefathers sacrificed much for liberty, 
freedom, independence, and equal rights for the common people, 
and we, as Representatives of the common people in the greatest 
lawmaking body on earth, must concern ourselves in preserv- 
ing and protecting those rights against the assaults that may 
come from any and all adversaries by keeping the judiciary 
above the prejudices, the whims, the vagaries, and the incon- 
siderate action of unthoughtful men. The opposition to this 
measure from either or both sides of this Chamber on account 
of the recall is not because of any desire to infringe or abridge 
the rights of the people, but to protect those rights. And when 
Arizona is admitted as a State, and I hope that time will soon 
come, with this objectionable feature eliminated, she will take 
her place in the sisterhood of States in perfect unison with the 
spirit of our American institutions, the perpetuity of which 
is the only hope of our progressive civilization. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to vote for the substitute as sug 
gested in the minority report. [Applause.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jackson | 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not thought of addressing 
the House upon this question until the repeated references to one 
of my constituents, whom I take the liberty of saying is one of the 
most distinguished men of our State, convinced me that in jus 
tice to him and in justice to the principles which dominate the 
political spirit of our State, I ought not to sit silent. Another 
thing, Mr. Chairman, I did not feel as a Republican that I 
wanted to sit idly by and see our friends on the other side of 
the aisle enjoy a monopoly, either “ reasonable” or “ unreason 
able,” of the popular ideas of government which obtain to-day 
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thronghout the land. Within the last hour I have heard a 
speech which convinces me that the Democrats do not enjoy 
that monopoly; if any speech in this Hall since the beginning 
of this session is entitled to be denominated a defense of stand- 
patism, it is the one just delivered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lav-rieton]. 

In the shori time which has been given me I will avail myself 
of the opportunity of expressing my ideas upon some of the 
problems of government which confront us to-day. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to review the legislative situation here. 

As I understand it, the enabling act passed upon the question 
of population, both the size of the population and its fitness to 
be admitted into the Union. If I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, we are merely passing here upon the fact as to whether 
these constitutions presented by these two States comply with 
this enabling act, and whether these States present constitutions 
preserving a republican form of government. We find the men 
who are in a sense opposed to the most pronounced forms of 
popular government objecting to certain parts of the Arizona 
constitution because it provides for the recall of public officers. 
We find, on the other hand, men who are in favor of the more 
radical forms of popular government objecting to the New 
Mexico constitution because it does not provide a more liberal 
way in which that constitution may be amended. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, addressing myself to these 
two amendments, I think the objections on each side of this 
question have been greatly exaggerated. It seems to me that 
the conservatives have become the alarmists in this debate. 
Why, think of it, my friends! You have listened here to one of 
the greatest lawyers of the country, representing a constituency 
from the borough of Brooklyn, who announces with all the elo- 
quence at his command that the adoption of a constitution by 
the State of Arizona, which provides for the recall of judges, 
endangers the very Constitution of the United States, effects its 
repeal, and effectually kills the spirit of our Government. And 
my handsome friend from California, Mr. Kaun, who would 
certainly look well leading a revolution, talks to you about this 
same provision repealing the Constitution of the United States 
and ending in anarchy. And so we go on all through this de- 
bate, until Hamilton himself, who, it is said, yearned for an 
American house of lords, would have been perfectly satisfied 
could he have awakened to hear a few echoes from this debate 
and the accompanying assaults upon the right of the people to 
rule themselves. These assaults have not stopped with argu- 
ments against the recall of judges, but they have extended to the 
use of the initiative and referendum even in local affairs, 

Now, my friends, I am in favor of giving both of these States 
the right to try the initiative and referendum if they want to. 
I am not alarmed about it. I possibly would not have worded 
the initiative and referendum clause as it has been worded in 
either of these constitutions, but what harm can result in these 
States, in adopting their constitutions, if they wish to devolve 
certain powers of legislating upon their people? I favor the 
trial of the initiative and referendum, because it is one of the 
evidences of the great forward movement of Democracy in this 
country of ours. And when I speak of that I have in mind 
something definite and not merely an intention of engaging in 
fulsome praise of the power of the people. What I do mean is 
that in this country of ours, regardless of what procedure we 
have had for recording the will of the people in the last 25 
years, we have made a wonderful progress in developing the 
powers of a real Democracy. This progress has taken well- 
defined lines and can be readily traced and observed. 

Now, I do not agree with much that has been said here about 
the original purpose of the Constitution of the United States. 
Great problems were to be worked out then. It was not the 
intention of the creators of the Constitution to stifle public 
opinion. They wrote into that document, as has been cited 
here many times on this floor in this debate, the fact that all 
political power resided in the people. What did they mean to 
do then? They undertook to provide a procedure by which the 
will of the people might be registered. It was not public opin- 
ion, but it was public clamor, that the Constitution of the 
United States sought to stay until it could be found out whether 
a substantial majority of the people were really in favor of a 
particular measure. 

Much has been said about the checks which constitutional 
government placed upon the rights of the people to control the 
Government, but very little about the checks, more important 
than any others, which were placed on the power of these who 
were to be intrusted with the duty of ruling and which were in- 
tended to prevent the Government and those who were to ad- 
minister it from abusing the powers granted to them and thus 
becoming tyrants, as the Government and its rulers before them 
had done. 
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The time is now here when the people feel that the methods 
outlined in the initiative and referendum measures, in local 
government, will operate as 2 check upon the tendency of legis- 
lators to fail in their duties. These measures will be an in- 
centive to promptness in carrying out the people’s will and a 
check upon the repeal of the people’s laws or in violating their 
public rights. 

It is conceded that in municipal affairs, questions of local 
taxation, and in the granting of franchises the initiative and 
referendum are of much value. I assert that the State under 
the Constitution is the proper unit of local government. It is 
more effective to-day as the unit of local government than ever 
before. Government in a sense is nothing more than communi- 
eation of citizen with citizen and the cooperation which results 
from communication made manifest through agreements and 
the machinery of society. 

The development of facilitics for communication and the con- 
sequent bringing of people together has made the State govern- 
ments more closely associated with the people than were the 
city governments of a generation ago. There is no reason why 
the procedure found beneficial in city governments may not be 
found so in the control of State affairs by the State’s electorate. 

If it be right for the people of a county to decide whether that 
county shall issue bonds to aid in constructing a railroad, it 
is also right that all the peopie of the State shall decide whether 
the State shall permit laws authorizing such bond issues. 

If it be right for the people of a city to express an opinion 
as to whether a railroad shall havea franchise through that par- 
ticular city, then it is right for the people of that city and 
every other city of the State to have something to say about the 
general laws relative to railway franchises and their control 
throughout the State. 

If it be right for the people to control the levy of taxes for local 
schools, as it certainly is, and the local public schools are the 
corner stones of the foundation upon which rest the universi- 
ties and other higher education, then the people have a right 
to a direct voice in the levy of the university and other taxes 
for higher education. Indeed, it may be laid down as almost 
axiomatic that the different parts of every State are so closely 
connected under our modern forms of society that each is inter- 
ested in the other, and no general law should be enacted without 
consulting each and every part of the State. But it is said 
the people can not work out the details of these laws, for laws 
must be technically drawn. It might be a sufficient answer to 
say that neither can any considerable number of the legislators 
in any legislative body frame laws. But this objection brings 
us to another one, and I shall be pleased to answer both together. 
It has been frequently asserted in this debate that the initiative 
and ‘the referendum and the recall are ihe devices of dema- 
gogues and of these who are seeking office by advocating popular 
theories. 

But I shall be able to show, I think, that the ablest advocates 
of these governmental theories are men who are not candidates 
for office and who would not accept office; they have been 
humble workers, though sometimes mighty ones, in the ranks of 
the great movements which have accomplished the best things 
of our modern legislation. Indeed, for each and every man who 
has been prominent in advancing these and other measures 
tending to a wider democratic government who has sought or 
accepted office as a result of his public service I will show you 
15 professional politicians who have maintained themselves in 
office and in the favor of some political machine by decrying 
popular government. The people are growing tired of too much 
poiltical expediency and too little political efficiency in the 
affairs of public business. 

Over and over again the assertion is made, principally on the 
Democratic side of this House, that this is a Government of 
political parties. 

Mr. Chairman, I deny that statement in the sense in which it 
is so often made. The great forward movement of democracy 
which has taken place in this country in the last quarter of a 
century is not due to any party; it has affected both parties 
alike. It is here—and for the most part in spite of political 
machines—because it emanated from the hearts and minds of 
the great people of this country. 

The mistake of the hour on the part of the Democratic Party 
is placing party caucus above the welfare of the country. Every 
day we are treated to the spectacle of some statesman rising on 
the other side of the House and delivering a panegyric on “* my 
party,” as he terms it, referring to the Democratic caucus and 
the Lord Almighty in the same breath, treating both as divine 
institutions, and too many times placing the former above the 
latter in importance. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the evils of the oath-bound political caucus 
in Congress and outside of it have been fully as great as all the 
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good accomplished by the parties which have adopted and have 


been ruled by it. At some time in the future I shall endeavor 
to discuss this subject more in detail, but I shall not do so now. 
I shall content myself with the assertion, that to my mind the 
strongest attribute of the initiative and referendum is that it 
encourages citizens te form organizations independent of politi- 
cal parties, for the purpose of framing and advocating the enact- 
ment of laws in the interest of society in general. These 
activities of our citizenship constitutes one of the strongest 
forces of our democracy and the initiative and referendum gives 
it life and form and provides the procedure whereby its in- 
fluence may gain more important results than ever before. 

Now, I said in the beginning the name of Mr. William Allen 
White had been mentioned several times in this debate. His 
books are read wherever the English language is spoken and 
in many other countries besides. He did write “ What is the 
matter with Kansas,” but that article was not an indictment 
of popular government; it was an assault on the political 
caucus, a system which had turned over to hungry politicians 
the control of a sentimental public uprising which had its ori- 
gin in a. correct diagnosis of public ills. Mr. White has con- 
tributed much in the last few years to the literature of public 
questions, and I desire to read into the Recorp his description 
of the development of our modern democracy and the manner 
of its workings relative to organizations of our people inde- 
pendent of political parties and their ability to accomplish 
legislation. I read from his book, The Old Order Changeth, 
written in 1910, pages 51 to 64, inclusive: 


Indeed, the growth of fur:damental democracy in this country is as- 
tonishing. Thirty years ago the secret ballot was regarded as a passing 
craze by professional politicians. Twenty years ago it was a vital issue 
in nearly every American State. To-day the secret ballot is universal in 
American —— Ten years ago the direct primary was the subject of 
an academic discussion in the University of Michigan by a young man 
named LA Fou.errs, of Wisconsin. Now it is in actual operation in 
over two-thirds of our American States, and more than half of the 
American people use the direct primary as a weapon of self-government. 
Five years ago the recall was a piece of freak legislation in Oregon. 
To-day more American citizens are pane under laws giving them the 
power of recall than were living under the secret ballot when Garfield 
came to the White House, and ae times more people have the power 
to recall certain public officers to-day than had the advantages of the 
direct-primary form of party nominations when Theodore Roosevelt 
came to Washington. The referendum is only five years behind the 
Laden Prophecy, with these facts before one, becomes something 
more than a rash guess. 

The democracy has the executive and the legislative branches of the 
State and Federal governments under its direct control, for in the 
nomination of a majority of the Members of the House and of the Sen- 
ate the rsonification of property is unimportant. By making the 
party a legalized State institution, by paying for the party primaries 
with State taxes, b a. candidates at primaries to file their ex- 
—= accounts and a list of their contributors, as is done in some 

tates; by limiting the amount to be spent, as is done in certain States; 
and by guaranteeing a secret vote and a fair count, the State has 
broken the power of money in politics. Capital is not eliminated from 
politics, but it is hampered and circumscribed, and is not the dominant 
force that it was 10 years ago. Then the political machine was financed 
by capital invested in public-service corporations and was continually 
trying to avoid the Oo ee gi of its public partnership. Then the 
political machine quietly sold special privileges to public-service cor- 
porations. Now the political machine is in a fair way to be reduced 
to mere political scrap iron by the rise of the people. To-day in States 
having t Phere? under the State control the corporation candidate 
for any public office is handicapped. The men elected to the United 
States Senate from States having the northern oye of primary gen- 
erally have been free men, free from machine and corporation taint. 
Under the primary system any clean, quick-witted man in these States 
can defeat the en ye senatorial candidate at the primary if the 
people desire to defeat him. This advantage alone is worth the cost of 
the primary _ something like $100,000 for each State biennially. More- 
over, the faét that governors and State officers, legislators and county 
officers also are free men makes the primary invaluable in terms of 
money. Taft and Bryan, the two men who have less money behind 
them than any of their opponents, the two men whom the “ interests ” 
did not wish to see nominated, headed the tickets of the two great 
parties in 1908. And when those United States Senators who win their 
nominations and elections without the railroad and public-service cor- 
porations, and win in the face of the opposition of these organizations 
of capital, when these Senators begin to name Federal judges, the Su- 
a ron = ~ or ay ——_ Bg oe —_ pases wa capture the 

court— last 4 

a irri . = c of cap ut that is almost an 
owever, just now the le are finding a way around the legis- 
ae boy fe the Btate courts And this they _are doing more gen- 
realized many e. e voters are taking 

two methods of. eircumventing the legislative veto of the courts—first, 
va their State or making new constitutions, 
th + Second, by Pre eee. of modification of it known as 

e initiative and te courts are elective, and therefore 
are afraid of They can not declare constitutional amend- 
of th 1 and they handle laws means by a direct vote 
Pn ° people with yo care. Hence, the _ ence of the constitu- 
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Michigan, where a new constitution has just been adopted: in Illinois; 
in Maine, where the initiative and referendum has just been insti- 
tuted by constitutional amendment; and in New Hampshire, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Where the habit of amending the State consti- 
tution becomes settled, as it is in California and Missouri, the habit 
amounts to a public referendum of many laws, and from the standpoint 
of direct legislation and government by the majority this habit is praise- 
worthy. If, however, the guaranty of absclutely unrestricted capital 
is considered more important than the majority rule, the habit of amend- 
ing the constitution is dangerous and revolutionary 

The value of the initiative and referendum depends also upon the 
point from which it is viewed. In certain quarters polities is consid 
ered the science of government of the many by the few Also a 
ernment is considered excellent when it protects investment, when if 
makes the right of contract more important than the welfare iti 
zens, when it protects vested rights even after they become vested 
wrongs. In those quariers the initiative and referendum, which i 
coming into American government as surely as the secret ballot cami 
will be deemed a dangerous menace to our institutions. Certainly it | 
a departure from the idea of a government by the few which inspired 
the fathers of the Federal Constitution when Chief Justice John M 
shall gave the Federal judiciary the final veto on all laws passed 
State or national legislatures. 

And the issue should be met candidly. The friends of the movement 
for direct legislation should admit frankly that the purpose of t 
cause is twofold: First, to compel legislatures to act quickly and wit! 
out evasion: and, second, to circumvent the veto of such courts as ar: 
elective, and hence dependent unon popular majorities, and to put what 
ever righteousness there is in a definitely registered expression of popu 
lar will before such courts as are not elective to stay them in thei 
yetoes. For the veto power of the American courts over legislation 
under the assumed righis to declare legislation “ unconstitutional ’ 
is one of the most ruthless checks upon democracy permitted by any 


OV 


civilized people. European kings and courts do not have such reaction 
ary power; yet in the end it seems to make for righteousness, because 
under that power in America people have developed a patience and : 
conscience and a patriotic self-abnegation which fits them to progress 


in the light of the vision within them. So the initiative and referen- 
dum—a most outiandish phrase—-which is coming into State govern 
ments and city governments all over the country, will be the instru- 
ment of a self-restrained people. It will not be the weapon of the mob. 

Maine and Missouri have adopted the initiative and referendum as a 
part of their constitutions. South Dakota, Oregon, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Montana have the initiative and referendum as a part of either their 
fundamental law or upon their statutes. Nevada bas the referendum, 
and is about to vote on the proposition to establish the initiative and 
referendum. Illinols and Texas have the advisory initiative: in the 
ease of Illinois it is enacted under a law called the public-policy law ; 
and in the case of Texas it is in the primary election law, which for 
bids party platforms to indorse proposed legislation that is not first 
voted upon at the primaries and indorsed by the people Nebraska 
gives the right of initiative and referendum to her cities. Kansas 
grants the referendum on all! franchises to cities. Arkansas | ub 
mitted a constitutional amendment enabling the establishment of the 
initiative and referendum by statute. 

The movement for constitutional State-wide laws providing for the 
initiative and referendum is now well under way in 30) States of 


Union. The movement never has been defeated by the people of a 
State when it has been presented to them in a simple form for a direct 
vote. The Legislatures of Wisconsin, of Minnesota, of lowa, of Oregon, 


of Mississippi, of South Dakota, of Nebraska, of Delaware, of Norih 
Carolina, of California, of Oklahoma, of Washinzton, of Idaho, of 
Kansas, of Texas, of Illinois, of North Dakota, of Missouri, of Montana, 
of Colorado, of New York, of Massachusetts, of Tennessee, of Maine, 
and of Georgia have granted either the initiative and referendum or one 
of them to certain cities in these 25 States. 

Thus we see that while the secret ballot in the Nation is universal 
and the primary prevails in two-thirds of the American States the 
movement for direct legislation has gained foothold in 25 States and 
is directly before the people, either as a constitutional amendment, a 
pledge of the dominant party, or as a pledge of the majority of the 
members elected to the legislature or in the message of the governor in 
5 other States, making a total of 30 American Commonwealths wherein 
there is an aggressive movement toward direct legislation. It is note 
worthy that the movement has followed the direct primary movement 
and has doubled its strength biennially since 1901. And back of the 
movement for the initiative and referendum and the primary and the 
secret ballot, waiting silently for its summons to come to the active 
service of democracy, like Mme. Defarge knitting in the wrongs of the 
people, stands the recall. 

So the appearance of the recall in the cities of a dozen States withi 
a little over a year should make those statesmen nervous who look for 
ward to the time when the country will go back to the good old days 
For this tightening grip of the people upon their State government 
as evidenced in some form in every American State, has been an inte 
ligent, gradual, well-directed growth of popular power. Its directi 
has been wise, for from the beginning to the present there has been no 
spasm of public indignation followed by reaction. Whose wisdom 4d 
rected it? No man’s name is connected with it. No party nor propaganda 
has been behind the movement. It operates in Democratic States and 
in Republican States with equal efficiency. And in no American State 
has the fight been abandoned, either for the secret ballot, the publicity 
of party financing, the primary, the initiative and referendum, or the 
recall, after it has become a serious issue of any group of men of any 

rty. ‘The movement is one of the largest vital things in our poli 
fies to-day, but politicians generally—even the best of them—do not 
seem to understand it. It is as unobtrusive as the wonderful miracle 
of growth. And in all the heavens, the sea, and the earth this move 
ment has no other prototype except the miracle of growth that we pass 
by unnoticed every day of our lives. It is growth—spiritual growth in 
the hearts of the American people. It is a big moral movement in 
democracy. 

For each one of these four reforms—the secret ballot, the publicity 
of party finance, the direct primary, and direct legislation—requires a 
broader scope for the individual's concern than he would have under the 
old order. The man who refuses to sell his vote when bribery Is a 
* conventional crime” is considering some interest other than his own, 
The man who votes for a direct primary foregoes a place in the aris- 
tocracy. The man who demands publicity In campaign finance knows 
that he is cutting the revenue from under his own party and that there 

be less fun in the campaign. The man who urges direct legisla 
tion puts a vast power in the hands of his neighbors to control him. 
Only as men have faith in the force outside themselves that makes for 
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righteousress will they surrender personal prerogatives to the public 
good as the people have been surrendering their individual adv in 
this democratic movement. The people are controlling themselves. 
Altruism is gaining strength for some future struggle with the atomic 
force of egoism in society. 

But whe has led the people in this journey toward democracy? Who 
has diveeted the movement? Who has performed the miracle of demo- 
eratie growth io the hearts of the le? Here it is—the great sur- 
render which is bringing the great reward—an old equation in the 
arithmetic of Providence. But who has put the problem and worked it 
eut? No man—no group of men, even—has done it. Yet here it is— 
no more strange or mysterious than any other miracle of growth about 
us that our eyes see and our souls ignore. 

The good will of the je—the widening faith of men in one an- 
other, in the combined wisdom of the numerical majority—indicates the 
presence of a human trust that only may come to a people with broad- 
ening humanity, ae love for one’s fellows. And if God is life, 
as the prophets say, then e is God, and this growing abnegation of self 
to democracy is a divinely pianted instinct—one with the miracles of 
life abeut us. If this is true, if the growth of democracy in this coun- 
try is as natural as the imexplicable wonders of growth in the woods 
and fields and cities of men, then democracy may be trusted. For its 
title is secure, and so we may understand certain signs of the times. 
For what do we see im this program of American democracy? 

It is as old-fashioned as the fog, Indeed, what is the fight ef our de- 
mocracy against unfair competition but the cause against him that 
“taketh reward against the innocent’’? What is the contest of the 
peame egainst overcapitalization but a struggle with him that “ putteth 
vis money out to usury”? What is the campaign of all decent Amer- 
jeans for simple business honesty but scorn for “the reprobate”? 
What is this broadening intelligence of the Republic, which faced a 
panie and did not flinch from its conviction of righteousness, but “ him 
that sweareth to his own hurt and echangeth not”? The tendency to 
democracy is a tendeney to altruism, and altruism is love of kind, and 
God is leve. The social, itieal, and economic forces released by 
steam—demecracy and cap in the erncible of our national life. 
They are fusing. But there will be no explosion. For when democracy 
comes to the problems that have baffied other nations, if democracy 
holds true to faith, true te its instinct, we may expect democracy to be 


























































idea has become a farce in the world. It has the seed of events in it, 
If men are willing to sacrifice their time for it, to give up their com- 
forts for it, to live for it, and, if need be, to die for ft, the group that 
fostered it multiplies by division, in some curious way, inte a rulti- 
tude of groups, all pressing the idea into life. There is the State asso- 
ciation, two, three, perhaps four, State associations all advocating the 
righteousness of the idea. ‘Then comes a call for a national asvocia- 
tion and the wildfire is out. State associations spring up everywhere. 
A national bureau is set up promoting the idea, fostering its propa- 
ganda, bound to its work in the wor!!, and then follows a national law, 
and the private organization becomes a public institution. 

Ideas in various stages of incubation may be seen all over the coun- 
try. Where the demand for pure food was 10 years ago the contest 
against tuberculosis ts to-day. And 10 years from now tuberculosis 
may be as arch an enemy to the laws of the Republic as adulterated 
food is to-day. And here fs another curious thing about the advance- 
ment of ideas: Just as the same hundred men or so are the directors of 
all our big banks, of all our great railroads, and of many of our public- 
service corporations, directing the centripetal forees of American so- 
eiety, so another group of a hundred men, more or less, is found direct- 
ing many of the societies, associations, conventions, assemblies, and 
leagues behind the benevolent movements—the centrifugal forces of 
American society. It is Morgan, the Goulds, the Harriman interests, 
Winslow Pierce, Ryan, Stillman, and their associates against Seth Low, 
William Dudley Foulke, the Pinchet interests, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Jane Addams, Clinton Regers Woodruff and their associates. They are 
captains of two opposing ups—capital and democracy—each neces- 
sary to the life of the Nation, aeage tsar 4 his organie function in 
our body politic—the assimilation the great discovery of steam into 
our social body. 

Thus our history is made by men organized in parliamentary form, 
bound together by an idea, often opposing a force not always organized, 
save by the instinet of fear under attack, which makes the community 
of interest in business and in politics. For instance, ome of the most 
important laws put on our Federal statutes in two decades is the Hep- 
burn railroad law. It prohibits discrimination between individual ship- 
pers reasonably well. t is correcting a serions and sinister abuse in 
our. national commerce. The law is fairly well observed. The senti- 
ment of the people is behind it. Here is the leaven that changed the 
national lump. efore the passage of the Hepburn law there was an 
organization among American business men known as the [Interstate 
Commerce Convention. It was composed of State and local commercial 
and trade organizations, boards of trade, fruit growers, lumbermen, and 
the like, in 34 States; and in addition to these it comprised 35 national 
associations, like the American Hereford Cattle Breeders, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Paint, Oil, and Varnish 
Association, the National Hay Association, and similar organizations 
that one rarely hears of in the newspapers. This association of associ- 
ations, called the Interstate Commerce Convention, met from time to 
time and formulated its demands. In those demands was sacrifice for 
some associations, abnegation of special privileges by others, selfish- 
ness in some quarters, and meanness in others, but, on the whole, what 
they asked for was fair. They a led to the Nation. The people 
were convinced. The news rs n to voiee the sentiment of the 

ple. The President recognized the sentiment and realized its justice. 

he railroads controlled the machinery of politics. They had hundreds 
of subsidized newspapers. They hired men to establish aus and to 
write controversial articles and paid editors to print a refutation of the 
ice of the ee. demands. Money was s without stint. Mil- 
ions might have nm _used if they had been usable. The Interstate Com- 

| merce Convention had raised $22,855. 

Gossip said at the time, and the lebbyists for the railroads boasted, 
that they had two millions. Probably: they had no such sum; but they 
=e have had ten. And yet the $22 of the shippers was enough. 

as much would have done as well. For money im America does 
not miake sentiment. Printing presses are as useless as cheese presses 
'in making sentiment. Publie sentiment comes eut of the consciences 
of the people, and it can not be: fed to them in any sort ef medicinal 
form from ae ge magazines, or books. So the railroads sur- 
rendered with all their The Hepburn law was enacted. The 
genius of the people for gees amentary organization, outside of consti- 
tutions and ed them. They sacrificed something—did these 
' hundreds of thousands of le of the organization—not money, but 
time, and convenience, special privileges, passes, inside rates, re- 
bates, coneesstons, and whatnot ef the crumbs ef commerce, and by 
giving to the common good they wen for the common 
poisoned 
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just. 
But those whe would use democracy for an end, who would make it 
serve them by flattering it, by making it mad with power, those who 
would teach democracy the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
ris for a tooth, even agaiast these who have oppressed the people, they are 
ae demoeracy’s , for— 
Berit ‘* Except the Lord shall build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it; exeept the Lord keep the eity, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 


phd Again, in this same book, on page 131, Mr. White discusses 
the modern movements of our social and industrial life and 
their effect upon the Government. It is a wonderful array of 
facts and statisties put im attractive form. Chapter VI, pages 
131 to 146, inclusive: 


THE LEAVEN IN THE NATIONAL LUMP. 


Theoretically this Nation lives under a government of laws sustained 
by a written Constitution. Practically it is a government by public 
sentiment. This does not mean that it is a government by public 
clamor. But it does mean that whenever the people have believed in a 
public ee here it was the direct election of the President by the 
people, or emancipation of slaves, or the issue of backs, or 
the acquisition of colonies, or the direct election of Uni States Sena- 
ters, and have believed in these heat ee enough to sacrifice their 
own personal comfort for them—to t for them in short—the Con- | 
stitution has never been strong enough to hold them back. The Consti- 
tution was meant to suppress clamor, not sentiment; the difference be- 
tween the two expressions broadly—that clamor is the desire to 
referm some one else, and public sentiment is the desire to reform one’s 
self. Public clamor is essentially selfish—tyrannical. Real public 
sentiment is unselfish—democratic.. For democracy a 


and consider our onstitution. 

For while a city er State may exhibit some sporadic tion. of 
elamer the area of the Nation is too lar aphically, mentally, 
and eT ae ee recognition. A democ- 
racy must Size is a fundamental part of it; and our very big- 

here in prevented many vital mistakes. Ciamser, 
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rrifying, wears o ‘ore ma W can 
stamp it and authorize it. as a rule, our Poderel tates are ob- 
served—not because the Government is so ruthless, but because 


goed. 

another instanee. The people of this country were eating 
food. The president, the secretary, and the treasurer met, dis- 
eussed the matter, and the Pure Food Association. greatly to be sniffed 
at by the intrenched forces of culinary son, began its work. It had 
no money. It had no newspapers. wspapers and niagazines 10 
years ago were taking millions of dollars in advertising from mannu- 
facturers of npooe foods and drugs. But the pure-feod show 

te appear in American cities and towns, just as the tuberculosis exhibit 
is moving over the country to-day. The learned the truth. The 
eS ee SS he fight. and in ite of all 
the money 


foed, the pure food and drug act passed Congress in June, 1906, and 
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fourth-elass postmasters have been protected, putting presidential post- 


church communicants in the Nation. 


The history of the Roosevelt ad- 
masters under the merit system; under this rule they are reappointed | ministration, with its wonderful advance in our national institutions, 


without reference to congressional indorsement or opposition, 


f their | has been the history of the expressi f the people or th the 
records are in the first grade of the service. And under the influence | . cma ly Be og Ay rent y hy 


of the National Civil Service Commission we are taking the first census 
ever taken in America not compiled by spoilsmen. The States of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New Jersey, Colorado, and Kansas have adopted laws 
which protect certain employees in certain public institutions from 
removal for political reasons, and in a measure establishing the merit 
system. Moreover, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Atlanta, Baltimore, Duluth, St. Louis, Wilmington, N. C., 
Oklahoma City, Portland, Philadelphia, Scranton, Pittsburg, Norfolk, 
and all of the 60 cities operating under the commission plan of gov- 
ernment have established civil-service rules for one or more of the city 
departments. All of this leaven of righteousness is worked by public 
sentiment, and the ooo organism that promotes that sentiment 
is the National Civil Service League, which never spends over $9,000 
a year. Money plays a small part in directing the actual current of 
American public :ife. 

in 1901 and the two years following commercial bodies and labor 
unions all over the land began petitioning Congress to establish some 
sort of a bureau of commerce ; and in 1903 the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was established. It marks the greatest advance in our 
Government’s relation to the individual that has been taken for a gen- 
eration, for the right of the Government to examine the books and 
accounts of every American business concern and, upon its own judg- 
ment of expediency, to withhold or make public the result of its ex- 
amination, in effect is legalized. The precedence of the common good over 
the private rights of capital in even private business is established in 
law. This establishment makes all business poe business, so far as 
{ts status before the law is concerned. The altruism of democracy has 
no stronger fortress in America than the law upon which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor is founded; yet it was founded without 
excitement, without clamor, because the president, the secretary, and 
the treasurer of a thousand business organizations—willing to reform 
themselves, to subject themselves to inspection and reguiation—asked 
for it. 

And now we come to the core of the so-called reform movement in 
America, for it is at bottom a national movement. What we find in 
ballot laws and democratic tendencies in States, what we find in regu- 
lative and restrictive legislation in the various Commonwealths, what 
we find in reshaping of charters and remaking of municipal govern- 
ments, are but the local symptoms of our national adolescence. They 
are growing pains of the new life that is upon us. When President 
Roosevelt interfered in the anthracite coal strike, early in his adminis- 
tration, he did not create the sentiment which backed him up so loy- 
ally in his extraconstitutional act. A score of organizations for a 
decade had been making sentiment which recognized the common good 
as paramount to the private right. The right of property as against 
the right of the people was_a shell. It was worm-eaten by public senti- 
ment, and however the coal operators might chatter about their divine 
rights the real divine right was that of the people to keep warm at a 
reasonable price. Chief smong the organizations propagating the right 
of the people to industrial peace was and is the National Civie Fed- 
eration. It is composed meee of rich men who have vision to see 
that they must surrender to the common good much of their vested 
rights, and generally these men find joy in it. Among other members 
of the federation are labor leaders who see that they, too, and their 
— must give in before the common good, and take joy in the 
giving. 

That sentiment is abroad in America; it is the soul of our new-born 
democracy ; so that one who looks at the large national movements of 
the decade now closing will find that those movements which have be- 
come national laws are laws looking to the distribution rather than the 
accumulation of wealth. Practically all the large national organiza- 
tions which jam the trains annually going to their conventions are 
fundamentally altruistic. There are a million Masons in the United 
States. There are 6,000,000 members of fraternal insurance companies, 
distributing annually nearly $6,000,000 in sick and death benefits and 

ving almost as much more in free fraternal service from man to man 
n time of trouble. For this democratic tendency of our times does not 
express itself well in dollars and cents, but always it is ready to re- 
spond to any call, whether political or social or economic, when the 
voice is clear and the motive unblurred. When Theodore Roosevelt 
came to the White House he merely saw the obvious thing, and did it, 
and became a force for righteousness—the first leader the Nation has 
developed since Lincoln—because he had a righteous people behind him. 

The important measures accomplished by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion are these: The regulation of corporations, the beginning of the 
Panama Canal, the enactment of the pure-food law, the reclamation of 
the deserts by irrigation, the preservation of the forests and water 

the extension of the civil service, the establishment of peace 
under the Portsmouth treaty. These may be called the Roosevelt poll- 
; yet they are not his; he merely adopted them. He found in every 
a strong parliamentary organization working for these things. 
in every case, these organizations were poor in funds and 
‘ men and were fighting intrenched interests rich in funds if 
= poor in men. The etruepie of the Interstate Commerce Conven- 
i n, with its little $22, against the millions of the railroads, 
as been n @ same forces that fought the Hepburn law and the 
Panama Canal t oo Pe 
w y havoc with trans- 
continental rates—and the packers and ae dealers who opposed the 
the same little Davi 


were n anoth 
coats who slew the railroad Goliath ‘ta the first two wetter The irri. 
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rowth of the people. Like Homer, when he “ smote his bloomin’ lyre,” 
heodore Roosevelt found the people bursting with pent-up righteous- 
ness, “and what he thought he might require, he went and took.” And 
yet without the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, without his per- 
sonality to dramatize the growing righteousness of the people, it is not. 
difficult to imagine what calamity of misdirected radicalism might have 
been visited upon the Nation. 


If that righteous wrath of the people at 
the selfish forces of society had not found expression through President 
Roosevelt, it would have been voiced through demagogu at an awful 
cost to the Nation. His genius lies not in making sentiment, but in 
directing it into sane, conservative, workabie laws. 

In the light of these things constituting as they do the createst 


things accomplished in our time—the real evolution of our 
Government and civilization—can there be any doubt about the 
wisdom of giving the people the right to organize and to ad- 
vance legislation demanded by the conditions of the times? 
The initiative furnishes them the legal and orderly way to do 
this. They will use it as they are now using it in the States 
where it has been ordained. Certainly it furnishes no e: 

for the condemnation of these Territories which seek to co1 
into the Union with constitutions giving their people this power. 

And now, a word as to the recall of public officers. The power 
of the electorate to control its officers is so closely connected 
with the power to legislate that in principle there can be but 
little difference. All history furnishes us no instances where 
either has been used by the mob or the rabble; but history is 
replete with instances where the refusal of governments to pro- 
vide orderly means for the redress of public wrongs has re- 
sulted in riot, anarchy, and the terrors of armed rebellion. The 
laws of Mexico furnished no method by which Diaz could be 
recalled, so he was recalled by the sword. So it has ever been 
in history. It was Benjamin Harrison who said: 

The man whose protection from wrong rests wholly upon the benevo- 
lence of another man or of a Congress is a slave, a man without rights. 

A free people will redress their wrongs peaceably by orderly 
methods provided by laws, or they will redress them by force. 
The freest and most orderly government is one which furnishes 
ample means for the expression of the popular will. 

If judges must indulge in judicial legislation to make the 
laws meet the needs of the time, then the people should be heard 
as to who shall constitute their interpreters of the law. 

The removal of officers by trial of impeachment is adequate 
as a punishment for the officer who has failed to do his duty, 
but as an immediate remedy for public wrongs it is limping and 
halt. No judgment can be obtained usually in the case of 
local officers until after the expiration of the term for which the 
offending officers were elected. 

As to the judiciary, I have failed to hear any good reason 
urged against the recall of judges that does not apply equally 
to the recall of other officers, I have heard none which does 
not apply equally to the recall and the election of judges. I 
am perfectly willing to let the merits of the two systems stand 
on the records of the judges now serving in the country who 
have been elected, compared with those, now serving, who hold 
their positions by appointment. The argument that the recall 
would be resorted to by disappointed litigants and others to 
embarrass the court is ridiculous. In the first place, the disap- 
pointed litigant would gain nothing by the recall of the judge 
who had decided against him, as the judge’s recall would not 
revoke his former judgment, and none of these elements of dis 
satisfaction would be more effective in the recall than they are 
against elective judges. The recall of judges could only be 
used to check judicial legislation or the conduct of courts in 
construing laws of great public interest, which amounted to 
the same thing. While all admit instances of judicial legisia- 
tion are far too frequent to be tolerated, it must also be ad- 
mitted that under our constitutional form of government it is 
the duty of the judges to construe the laws to suit present 
needs and the conditions of society and the people. 

If “applied” or interpreted law is expected to meet the 
demands of the time, what harm or injustice can there be in 
submitting some authority to arbitrate these questions of pul 
policy of the people, even by so indirect a method as the riz! 
to change the interpreters of the laws? If the false interpreter 
of laws can not be removed, the Constitution itself will, in his 
hands, become an instrument of oppression and a charter « 
special privileges and eventually a reproach to the Nation. 

The recall of judges who willfully pervert its solemn man- 
dates is the only sane remedy ever proposed for the prevention 
of judicial legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. If there be no objection, 
it will be so ordered. 


[Mr. SAUNDERS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution and bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution authorizing free or reduced 
transportation to members of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and others whenever attending regular annual encampments, 
reunions, or conventions, and for other purposes; 

8.1095. An act to authorize the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia to adopt the system of designating land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in force in the office of the assessor of said 
District ; 

S. 1082. An act to receive arrearages of taxes due to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to July 1, 1908, at 6 per cent interest per 
annum, in lieu of penalties and costs; 

8.19. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding title of the United States to lots 3 and 4, square 
103, in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

8.29. An act to amend paragraph 43 of an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved July 1, 
1902; 

S. 1087. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the better registration of births in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1907; 

8.30. An act to provide for the extension of Kenyon Street 
from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant Street and for the 
extension of Seventeenth Street from Kenyon Street to Irving 
Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

8.1094. An act for the widening of Sixteenth Street NW. at 
Piney Branch, and for other purposes; 

8.306. An act to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia; 

8.21. An act for the relief of Ida A. Chew, owner of lot 112. 
square 721, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment and 
payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to con- 
struction of the Union Station, District of Columbia; 

S.32. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New Hampshire 
Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton Place in 
Gass’s subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close sub- 
division,” approved February 21, 1910; 

8. 1090. An act providing for guides in the District of Colum- 
bia and defining their duties; 

S. 267. An act providing for assisting indigent persons, other 
than natives, in the District of Alaska; 

§.12. An act to give effect to the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain concerning the 
fisheries in waters contiguous to the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington on April 1, 1908, 
and ratified by the United States Senate April 13, 1908; 

S. 1627. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across and over the Arkansas River, 
and for other purposes ; 

S. 2003. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make partial payments for work already done under public 
contracts; 

8.940. An act granting to the city of Los Angeles certain 
rights of way in, over, and through certain lands and national 
forests in the State of California; and 

S. 2434. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Connecticut. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr]. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, the last Congress passed an 
enabling act under which the two Territories have taken cer- 
tain action. The Territory of New Mexico has conformed to 
the requirements of the act, and unless there is some further 
legislation by Congress it will be admitted as a State in the 
Union. It does not appear that the Territory of Arizona has 
complied with the requirements of the act, because its consti- 
tution has not yet been approved in the way set out, and unless 
it shall be approved by the President or unless there shall be 
further action by Congress it will not be admitted as a State. 
I am willing to stand by the enabling act, but I am not dis- 
posed to stretch the principles of correct government any fur- 
ther in the direction of the admission of the Territory of 
Arizona. 
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At the special election held to pass upon the constitution 
which involved the admission of that Territory there were only 
16,000 votes cast. I hesitate to increase the inequality which 
now exists in our Government and to confer upon another 
State, with a very small population, which has only cast 
16,000 votes upon the important question of its admission into 
the Union, an equal power in the Senate with that exercised 
by the great State of New York, which casts 1,600,000 votes ar 
an election. 

It is attempted to balance here—and {it seems to be for the 
purpose to give this bill a judicial pose—an imagined fault in 
the constitution of New Mexico, in order to offset a very grave 
and vital defect in the constitution of Arizona. It is said that 
the constitution of New Mexico is not sufficiently flexible and 
that the people should pass again upon the question of the man- 
ner in which they shall amend it, but it was conclusively shown 
here in debate by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wits] that 
the constitution of New Mexico could be more easily amended 
than the constitutions of a majority of the States in the Union. 
Now, what is that used to offset? Arizona provides in its con- 
stitution for a recall of the judges, something that I believe 
would not merely in the long run result in the destruction of a 
republican form of government, but which I believe would be 
entirely subversive of civil government. I do not care to vote 
to admit that Territory, simply saying that she shall pass upon 
the question whether she will have this obnoxious provision in 
her constitution or not. 1 do not propose to agree that Congress 
shall put itself in a position of indifference or in a doubtful or 
equivocal attitude and pass a solemn law, saying that the people 
of Arizona should pass upon the proposition whether they will 
have the recall of judges in their constitution or not, and 
a whichever way they decide the State shall come into the 

Jnion. 

I am not in favor of the general principle of recall of even 
political officers. I believe that we consult the omens alto- 
gether too much; that the tendency of our statesmen is to go 
out and see which way the wind is blowing rather than, during 
the time in which the people have intrusted power to them, 
conscientiously performing the business that comes before 
them in the light of the great and true principles of government. 
[Applause. ] 

In a speech which I made some two weeks ago I pointed out 
some of the possible consequences of a recall of political officers. 
I then said that if the recall had been operative in the United 
States in 1862 I believed that Abraham Lincoln would have 
been recalled. You will remember that there had then been a 
long series of unsuccessful battles. The great organs of news- 
paper opinion in the country were ranged against him, and 
even the abolitionists were opposed to him. He had been 
elected to office by a minority of the people of the country, and 
there is a probability that even a greater majority than that 
cast for other candidates would have voted in favor of recalling 
him if the question had been put at that hour of his unpopu- 
larity; and, if I am correct, we should have seen some of the 
most glorious history that has ever been recorded spoiled in 
the making. We should probably have seen our Union dis- 
membered and obloquy take the place of as great and pure a 
fame as can be found among the children of men. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCALL. I have only 25 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will he yield just for a question? 

Is it not a fact that all of those forces that the gentleman 
thinks would have caused the recall of President Lincoln oper- 
ated against him during the campaign in which he was re- 
elected? 

Mr. McCALL. Well, not to discuss that further, everybody 
who is familiar with the history of the country knows that 
there was a great change in conditions and of sentiment between 
the summer of 1862 and November, 1864. I can not take the 
time to show the differences that had occurred. 

Now, one would think, from the air of wisdom and of inven- 
tion with which the recall and the referendum and the initiative 
have been presented on this floor, that they were modern dis- 
coveries. Why, it is the old question of direct against repre- 
sentative government which has been on trial from the earliest 
historical times. The framers of the Constitution. were en- 
tirely familiar with it. The system of direct government had 


been in force among the most intelligent people of the world. 
We are apt to think that because we have made great inven- 
tions and discoveries, therefore we have immunity to violate 
sound political principles. Advancement is of two kinds—the 
physical advancement, such as we have had, such as has been 
so rapid and revolutionary in this country in the last century, 
and moral advancement, an advancement which would affect 
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the operations of the human mind. The first kind, as I have 
said, has been great and rapid in the last century. But in order 
to see the second kind one must look at periods of time remote 
from each other. It is almost imperceptible, because the same 
impulses and the same motives animate mankind to-day as 
animated them in the time of the ancient Greek. 

Take the ancient democracies. The Greeks were more civil- 
jzed than we are. Take those consummate flowers of civiliza- 
tion, art and literature, and as to them they were ahead of us. 
As you go through one of the art galleries of the Old World, 
looking at the masterpieces, and see in the distance some rem- 
nant of the work of even an unknown Greek sculptor, you are 
held enchained in wonder, and what must the work of Phidias 
and Praxiteles have been? And it is the same way with letters. 
We have produced nothing that can compare in finish and per- 
fection with the works of A@schylus and Sophocles and Plato. 

How did this system of government work among the Greeks? 
They did not have these baffling questions that we have had 
thrust upon us in our complicated material civilization, and 


yet no man could be long prominent in public life before he | 


would encounter antagonism, and unless he bowed to it he | them for their judicial lives. 


would be stricken down. As great an orator and as pure a 


patriot as ever lived, Demosthenes, was put to death because | 


in spite of the clamor of his countrymen he had insisted on 
regarding the real interests of his country. 

I say we do not want even a political recall. But I am talk- 
ing too much about the political recall, because I wish to speak 
especially upon the recall of judges. Our system of govern- 
ment permits political liberty, and at the same time it has an- 
other great object. It aims to safeguard individual rights and 
individual freedom. There is a distinction between the agencies 
of our Government which deal with the political expressions of 
our people and those agencies which administer justice between 
man and man. It is the very essence of democracy that any 
man, however humble and lowly and poor he may be, may have 
his rights under the Constitution and the laws as against the 
most powerful in the land; and so we attempted to set our 
judges aside and to free them from the influence of popular 
passion, so that they might exactly and equally enforce the law. 
But we must make them of human clay. We can not have 
archangels for our judges, but we attempt to make them as in- 
dependent and impartial as the lot of humanity will permit. 


Now, suppose you make them dependent for every decision | 


which they may make upon the will of the people and liable to 
be called upon to argue any of their legal decisions upon appeal 
before a popular tribunal. 

Why, & man may no sooner be upon the bench in Arizona—TI be- 
lieve he may be there six months—when one-fourth of the 
yoters may petition for his recall, and then he is given the in- 
estimable privilege of choosing between two alternatives—either 
to resign in five days or to make his defense in 200 words and 
have the people pass upon his record. What sort of a judge 
would you have under that system—a judge who would feel 
that after any decision, if he might offend powerful interests, if 
he might offend some great politician, if he might offend some 
great corporation employing thousands of men, or some great 
labor union which might hold the balance of power, he would be 
Subject to recall? What sort of justice would you have under 
such a system? Why, your judge, instead of going to the 
sources of the law and to the fountains of jurisprudence be- 
fore deciding a case, would go out and look at the weather 
vane. He might be put on trial before the very mob from 
whose lawless vengeance he had just rescued a prisoner. 

But you say these things can not affect a judge. Why, there 
is nothing in the character of the office, if you make the man’s 
tenancy of it dependent upon the popular favor of the moment, 
that would change the nature of the man. 

Before the Revolution of 1688 in England the judges held 
their office at the pleasure of the Crown, and uader the last 
of the Stuart kings we had an era of the grossest judicial 
crimes, we had an era of the blackest judicial murders which 
history records. The will of the sovereign was subserved by 
the judges; and the great result of that portentious revolution 
was to take away from the King the power over the tenure of 
judges and establish their independence. Ever since that time 
the administration of justice in England has been surpassed 
nowhere upon the face of the globe. 

Adopt this system and you will have your judges respond in 


party, or to popu- 
too often apt to 


Massachusetts ever since our constitution 


a judicial tenure during good behavior, commonly 
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known as the life tenure, and I do not believe that any judicial 
System in the world has been administered with a greater 
regard for the interests of the people, or has better served the 
ends of justice, than has ours in Massachusetts. 

In 1853, when there was a wave going over the country for 
the election of judges, an attempt was made to change our 
constitution. Of course, our judges could not make uniformly 
popular decisiéns. There were decisions under the fugitive- 
slave acts, where the supreme court of Massachusetts and the 
circuit court of the United States in Massachusetts had ordered 
the return of black men to bondage under the cla 
Federal Constitution which gave the master t 


of the 


to re- 


ise 


he right 


claim his slave. Those decisions were disliked by a great many 
people, and the judges were criticized on account of 


tichard H. Dana, who was one of our greatest lawyers, and 
who was a most eloquent advocate of the rights of these b! 

men, having defended some of them, said upon that point tha 
he was deeply grieved at these decisions; but he declared that 


| in his greatest distress there was one drop of comfort left him: 





I knew that these decisions came from men who were not mak 

I knew that they came from men who 
were not making them because their offices or their salaries were d 
pendent upon them. 


[Applause.] 

At the time of that convention to amend the constitution a 
speech was made which probably was more responsible than 
anything else for the fact that the constitution of Massachusetts 
was not amended. 

That speech was made by Rufus Choate, as brilliant an ad- 
vocate as ever spoke the English tongue. Far better than any 
words of mine what he said at that time will illumine this de- 
bate, and I will read some extracts from that speech which I 
think are very pertinent to this discussion. Speaking of the 
character of the office of a judge, he says: 


Dismissing for a moment all theories about the mode of appointing 
him or the time for which he shall hold office, sure I am we all de- 
mand that as far as human virtue, assisted by the best contrivances 
of human wisdom, can attain to it he shall not respect persons in 
judgment. He shall know nothing about the parties; everything about 
the case. He shall do everything for justice; nothing for himself; 
nothing for his friend; nothing for his patron; nothing for his sov- 
ereign. If on one side is the executive power and the legislature and 
the people—the sources of his honors, the givers of his daily bread 
and on the other an individual nameless and odious, his eye is to see 
neither, great nor small, attending only to the “trepidations of the 
balance.” If a law is passed by a unanimous legislature, clamored for 
by the general voice of the public, and a cause is before him on it, in 
which the whole community is on one side and an individual nameless 
or odious on the other, and he believes it to be against the Constitu- 
tion, he must so declare it, or there is no judce. 

I would have him one who might look back from the venerable last 
years of Mansfield or Marshall and recall such testimonies as these to 
the great and good judge: 

“The young men saw me, and hid themselves; the aged 
and stood up. 

“The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand upon their mouth. 

“When the ear heard me, then it blessed me, and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me. 

“ Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. 

“The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

“T put on righteousness and it clothed me. 
robe and a diadem. 
lame. 

“1 was a father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not, I 
searched out. 

“And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth.” 

Give to the community such a jidge, and I care little who makes the 
rest of the Constitution, or what party administers it. It will be a 
free government, I know. 


He speaks thus of the qualities of a judge: 


In the first place, the qualities which fit him for the office are quite 
peculiar; less Se less salient, so to speak, less easily and accu- 
rately appreciated by cursory and general notice. They are an uncommon, 
recondite, and difficult learning, and they are a certain power and turn 
of mind and cast of character which, until they come actually and for 
a considerable length of time and in many varieties of circumstances, 
to be displayed upon the bench itself, may be almost unremarked but by 
near and professional observers. 


The candidate is made the nominee of a party boss— 


And so nominated, the candidate is put through a violent election, 
abused by the press; abused on the stump, charged 10,000 times over witli 
being very little of a lawyer and a good deal of a knave or boor; and 
after being tossed on this kind of a blanket for some uneasy months i 
chosen by a majority of 10 votes out of 100,000, and comes into cour 
breathless, terrified, with perspiration in drops on his brow, wondering 
how he ever got there, to take his seat on the bench. And in the very 
first cause he tries he sees on one side the counsel who procured his 
nomination in caucus and has defended him by pen and tongue before 
the le, and on the other the most prominent of his assailants, one 
who has been denying his talents, denying his learning, denying his 
integrity, denyi him every judicial quality and every quality that 
may eine a vod man before half the counties in the State. Is not this 
about as infallible a recipe as you could wish to make a judge a re- 
pope of persons? Will it not inevitably load him with the suspicion 
of partiality, whether he deserves it or not? 


and arose 


My judgment was as a 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
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The argument was urged that a judge should be elected as 
well as a governor or members of the legislature, and to this 
Mr. Choate replied as follows: 


It seems to me that such an argument forgets that our political sys- 
tem, while it is purely and intensely republican, within all theories, 
aims to accomplish a twofold object, to wit, liberty and security. To 
accomplish this twofold object we have established a twofold set of 
institutions and instrumentalities—some of them designed to develop 
and give utterance to one; some of them designed to provide perma- 
nently and ey for the other; some of them designed to bring 
out the pular will in its utmost intensity of utterance; some of 
them designed to secure life, and liberty, and character, and happiness, 
and property, and equal and exact justice against all will and -against 
all wer. ese institutions and instrumentalities in their immediate 
mechanism and workings are as distinct and diverse, one from the other, 
as they are in their offices and in their ends. But each one is the 
more perfect for the separation, and the aggregate result is our own 
Massachusetts. 

Thus, in the law-making department, and in the whole department of 
elections to office of those who make and those wo execute the law, 
you give the utmost assistance to the expression oi liberty. You give 
the choice to the people. You make it an annual choice; you give it 
to the majority; you make, moreover, a free pane: you privilege de- 
bate; you give freedom to worship God according only to the dictates 
of the individual conscience. 

* o 7 * ” ~ 7. 


But to the end that one man, that the meterty. may not deprive 
any of life, liberty, property, the opportunity of seeking nepptncm, there 
are institutions of security. There is a Constitution to control the Gov- 
ernment; there is a separation of en of Government; there 
is a judiciary to interpret and administer the laws, “that every man 
may find his security therein.” And in constituting these provisions 
for —— you may have regard mainly to the specific a separate 
objects which they have in view. 
> 7 7 * * . - 

Your security is greater; a liberty is not less. You assign to 
liberty her place, her stage, r emotions, her ceremonies; you assign 
to law and justice theirs. The stage, the emotions, the visible presence 
of liberty are in the mass meeting; the procession by torchlight; at 
the polls; in the halls of | ation; in the voices of the press; in the 
freedom of political speech; in the energy, intelligence, and hope 
which pervade the mass; in the silent unreturning tide of progression. 
But there is another apartment, smaller, humbler, more quiet, down in 
the basement story of our Capitol—appropriated to justice, to security, 
to reason, to restraint; where there no respect of persons; where 
there is no high nor low, nor strong nor weak; where will is nothing, 
and power is nothing, and numbers are nothing—and all are equal 
and all secure before the law. Is it a sound objection to —_ system 
that in that epatinem you do not find the symbols, t cap, the 
flag of freedom? Is it any objection to a courtroom that you can not 
hold a mass meeting in it while a trial is proceeding? Is liberty 
abridged because the procession returning by torchlight from cele- 
brating anticipated or actual party victory can not pull down a half 
dozen houses of the opposition with impunity, and because its leaders 
awake from intoxications of her Saturnalia to find themselves in jail 
for a riot? Is it on ion that every object of the political system 
is not equally provi ‘or in every part of it? No, sir. “ Everything 
in its place, and a place for everything.” If the result is an aggre- 
gate of social and political perfection, absolute security combined 
with as much liberty as you can live in, that is the state for you. 
Thank God for that; let the flag wave over it; die for it. 


Then he concluded by this reference to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, which will apply in effect to the people of the whole 
country : : 

Sir, that people have two traits of character, just as our political 
system in which that character is shown forth has two great ends. 
They love liberty; that is one trait. They love it and they it to 
their heart’s content. Free as storms gw | do they not know it and 
feel it—every one of them, from the sea to the Green Mountains. But 
there is another side of their character, and that is the old Anglo- 
Saxon instinct of property—the rational and the creditable desire to 
be secure in life, in reputation, in the earnings of daily labor, in the 
little all which makes up the treasures and the dear charities of the 
humblest home; the desire to feel certain when they come to die that 
the last will shall be kept, the smallest legacy of ection shall reach 
its object, although the giver is in his grave; this desire and the sound 
sense to know that a 1h partial, and honored judiciary is the 
only means of having it indu’ They have nothing timorous in them 
as touching the largest . They rather like the exhilaration of 
crowding sail on the noble old ship and giving her to scud away before 
a 14-knot breeze; but they know, too, that if the storm comes on to blow, 
and the masts go overboard, and the gun deck is rolled under water, 
and the lee shore, edged with foam, thunders under her ste that the 
sheet anchor and best bower then are everything! Give them good 
ground tackle and they will carry her round the world and back again 
till there shall be no more sea. 

[ Applause. ] 

During the foregoing remarks the time of the gentleman ex- 


red and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fioop] yielded 
one minute additional time. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this debate has 
taken such a wide range that I wish, in the short time that I 
am to occupy the floor, to discuss the various propositions that 
will come before the committee, to be voted on at 3 o'clock, 
namely, the resolution submitted by the Committee on the 
Territories admitting as States the Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico and the substitutes offered by the two wings of the 
minority of that committee. e 


before the gentleman begins 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 

his speech I desire to ask him a question. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, 


the gentleman yield? 
Certainly. 


a 


Mr. DICKINSON. I notice that in the amendment providing 
for New Mexico there is a different provision regarding the 
ballot from the provision in regard to the amendment to the 
Arizona constitution. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I have in my hand a newspaper clipping 
sent me by a member of the constitutional convention of New 
Mexico complaining of the difference. Will the gentleman 
please state to the committee why this difference and which 
amendment follows the law of either State, if there is any dif- 
ference, and if the New Mexico amendment does not follow the 
ballot law of New Mexico, then why? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the difference was 
made in the resolution because the Arizona election laws are 
of the most modern character; the secret ballot and all the 
Australian ballot provisions are embraced in it. In New Mexico 
such is not the case, and we desire to give the people of New 
Mexico who vote on this amendment an opportunity to have 
an election under such restrictions, so that it may be absolutely 
fair and honest. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Territories have had 
but one desire in the work they have done in this matter and the 
resolution they have reported, and that is to bring about the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as States of this Union 
with as little delay as possible. [Applause.]. I believe that the 
committee has adopted a course that will bring those two States 
into this Union, and the only course that will bring them in 
without serious delay. To fully understand the situation it is 
necessary for us to consider for a few moments the immediate 
history connected with the effort to get these two Territories in 
as States. On June 20, 1910, the President approved the en- 
abling act to permit the people of New Mexico and Arizona to 
adopt constitutions and become States. By the terms of the 
enabling act we provided for the election of delegates to con- 
stitutional conventions and empowered them to frame constitu- 
tions for their respective proposed States. We provided also for 
the ratification or rejection of these constitutions. 

On the 21st day of January of this year a vote was taken upon 
the constitution of New Mexico, as framed by the constitutional 
convention provided for in the enabling act, and this constitu- 
tion was ratified by a large majority of the votes cast upon it. 

On the 9th day of February of this year a vote was taken 
upon the constitution framed by the constitutional convention of 
Arizona, as provided for in the enabling act, and that constitu- 
tion was ratified by a vote of about 80 per cent of the vote cast. 

No other question was voted on, nor was any other election 
held but a vote upon the ratification or rejection of these con- 
stitutions. This was as the enabling act provided. 

The enabling act further provided that if the constitutions so 
framed should be republican in form, not in conflict with the 
Declaration of Independence, and should conform to the terms 
of the enabling act, that they should be submitted to Congress 
and the President; and if Congress and the President both 
approved the constitutions, then, upon notice by the President to 
the governors of the Territories, elections should soon there- 
after be held for State and county officers, members of the legis- 
latures, and representatives in Congress. If, however, the 
President approved these constitutions and Congress did not 
approve them, then the final steps for the admission of these 
States were not to be taken until after the adjournment of the 
next regular session of Congress. Of course, if Congress disap- 
proved the constitutions the Territories would not be admitted 
as States. 

On the 24th day of last February the President transmitted a 
message to Congress approving the constitation of New Mexico. 
He has not up to this time taken any action in reference to the 
constitution of Arizona. Upon the receipt of the message of the 
President approving the constitution of New Mexico it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Territories. 


On the 28th day of February the committee reported and 
there was passed by this House a resolution approving the con- 
stitution of that proposed State. The committee had hearings, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do not believe if that committee had heard 
the arguments and evidence that the committee of this Congress 
heard upon this question that that report would have been any- 
thing like unanimous, I doubt if they could have gotten a ma- 
jority of that committee to approve the constitytion of New 
Mexico at all. The first day of this session of Congress I intro- 
duced a resolution to approve both the constitution of New 
Mexico and Arizona. I did that with the information I then 
had. If I had had the information at that time that I now 
possess, I should have introduced just such a resolution as the 
Committee on the Territories has reported here for the consid- 
eration of the Committee of the Whole. [Applause.] We have 








— 


made changes, or suggested them; we have proposed changes in 
poth of these constitutions, and so have the minority of this | 
committee proposed changes in the Arizona constitution. 

We proposed in the case of New Mexico that there should be 
submitted to the people of that proposed State an article on | 
amendments as a substitute for the article on amendments | 
which their constitutional convention put in that constitution, | 
and the minority of the committee objects to that. We pro- | 
posed, Mr, Chairman, an amendment which provides that a ma- | 
jority of both houses of the legislature may submit amend- | 
ments, that the number of amendments to be submitted shall be 
in the discretion of the legislature, and that a majority of the 
people voting upon the amendments can adopt them. The mi- 
nority opposes that proposition and says that New Mexico ought 
to come in with no suggestion made as to the change of its con- | 
stitution, and they give two reasons for their position. The 
first is that by proposing this change we will delay the admis- | 
sion of New Mexico as a State, and the second is that the con- 
stitution of New Mexico as adopted is already easy of amend- | 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no foundation in fact for | 
either position taken by the minority of the Committee on Terri- | 
tories and the gentlemen who have supported that minority 
here. [Applause.] The enabling act provides that when the | 
final steps looking to the admission of this Territory are taken, 
when this resolution passes, or the original resolution, as I 
introduced it, or any other resolution of admission passes, the 
President shall notify the governor of New Mexico, who shall 
order an election, and when that election has taken place the 
fact is certified to the President, then the President issues his 
proclamation which makes New Mexico a State. Now, we have 
proposed 

Mr. FERRIS. Would it disturb the gentleman to ask him a | 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Just a question would not. 
Mr. FERRIS. I am very much interested in the gentleman’s 
remarks, and I think the committee has advocated the only | 
avenue for good statehood for Arizona. I want to ask the | 
gentleman if it is not his opinion that the two minority re- 
ports—following either one—will eventually deny Arizona any 
kind of statehood at all, with the views of the President as they 

are? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the gentleman is right 
about that. 

Mr. FERRIS. One question further. I notice the Delegate 
from Arizona has signed one of the minority reports. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I notice that, too. I was astonished 
at it. I can not see how a man who is here representing the 
Territory of Arizona, whose people are anxious for statehood, | 
could sign a report and advocate a resolution the purpose of | 
which is to deny to those people statehood. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield to | 
the gentleman from Arizona? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CAMERON. I think I fully set forth, Mr. Chairman, my | 
position in my remarks to this House, and I am willing to stand | 
by what I said on the floor of this House. My explanation will | 
be in print to-morrow and you can all read it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
will not be able to protect himself from the wrath of the people | 
of Arizona by the excuse he gave here Saturday, because he 
admitted he knew nothing of what the position of the President 
of the United States was, and therefore the people of Arizona 
will not be fooled by his statement that he signed the report to | 
please the President. With this admission went the only de- | 
fense he had for his position. [Applause.] 

Now, we prozose that the amendment we are geing to submit 
shall be voted on at the election at which these officers are to 
be elected, which election must take place under the enabling 
act before the President can declare New Mexico a State. So | 




















there can not be an hour’s or a minute’s delay on account of 

this proposition. Therefore the statement made by the miunor- 

ity of this committee that it would cause delay in the admission | 
of New Mexico is absolutely without foundation. [Applause on | 
the Democratic side.] 

The other objection urged by the minority of the committee 
to this resolution is that it is not necessary, because the consti- 
tution of New Mexico already provides an easy method of 
amendment. So carried away are these gentlemen by their | 
zeal to serve their partisan friends in that Territory that they 
have actually made that statement in the report filed in the 


_ The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CaLL] made the same statement this morning. He made it 
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| matter as he is in connection with this fact. 





upon the authority of my colleague upon the committee, Mr. 


Wits, of Ohio. I assert. Mr. Chairman, that it is a more 


| difficult constitution to amend than any constitution that exists 


in the United States to-day. There is no State now in the 
Union that has a constitution anything like as hard to amend 
as the one proposed for the new State of New Mexico. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WILLIs}, when he discussed this question, asserted with .great 
positiveness that there were only two States in the Union in 
which a majority of the legislatures could submit 
and a majority of the people at the polls could 
amendments. I told him I knew he was mistaken. 
The gentleman had his books and I did not have mine. and 
could not, therefore, prove my statement at the time. But even 
his books did not bear him out. I tind that the books he haa 
show that the Oregon constitution provides that a majority of 
both houses of the legislature can submit amendments and a 
majority of the people at the polls can adopt those amendments 


umendinents 
ratify those 


| and that is one of the States that the gentleman did not inelude 


in the two he named. I found that in the State of Michigan 
and [ called his especial atteution to Michigan—they have a 
provision much easier even in the submission of amendments 
than by a majority of the legislature. Twenty-five per cent of 
the qualified voters can submit amendments, and the majority 
of the people voting on the amendments can ratify them; and 
when these amendments are considered by the legislature a 
majority of both houses of the legislature can submit a substi 
tute amendment for the one proposed by the people, and a ima- 
jority of the people at the polls, voting on those amendments, 
can adopt them. I simply niention these two States to show that 
my distinguished friend was wrong in his statement of facts. 
And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that he is as wrong in his 
statement of every other fact connected with the statehood 
My friend is elo 
quent and entertaining, but he does not recognize a fact. 

Mr. WILLIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Chio? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply wanted to inquire what the 
man said about the constitution of Oregon. I did not 
quite all of his statement. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The constitution of Oregon—not 
the antiquated one, probably, that the gentleman has, but the 
one that is now in force—provides that: 


gentile 


entch 


Amendment or amendments may be proposed in either branch of the 
legislative assembly, and if the same shall be agreed to by a majority 
of all the members elected to each of the two houses such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall, with the yeas and nays thereon, he 


entered in their journals and referred by the secretary of state to the 
people for their approval or rejection at the next general election, exe 
when the legislative assembly shall order special election for that 





purpose. If a majority of the electors voting on any such amendment 
shall vote in favor thereof, it shall thereby become a part of this cou 
stitution. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be perfectly frank and fair with my 
friend, and I will say to him that in volume 5 of the book to 
which I referred—* Charters and Constitutions,” printed at the 
Government Printing Office in 1900—there is the distinct state 
ment that the amendment has to be referred to a second session 


| of the legislature. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is the old constitution. The 


| gentleman is like all Republicans; he can not keep up with 


the march of the times and the march of progress, and even the 
adoption of progressive constitutions. [Applause on the Demo 
cratic side.] 

The New Mexico constitution is a most difficult one to amend. 
It requires two-thirds of each house of the legislature to submi! 
an amendment, except at intervals of eight years, and amend 
ments can only be submitted at general elections. Any amend 
ment submitted must be ratified by a majority of the votes cast 


on the amendment, and in addition to this by 40 per cent of the 


yotes cast at the election and in at least 50 per cent of the 
counties, 

To require two-thirds of each house of the legislature to sub 
mit an amendment on its face does not seem to be a very rigid 


restriction on the power of amendment; but we find that there 


are 26 counties in New Mevico and that these 26 counties 
have 24 senators. To submit an amendment it will take the 
vote of 16 senators. By reference to the apportionment for 
senators it will be seen that 4 of these 26 counties control the 
election of more than enough senators, if they are opposed to 
the submission of an amendment, to prevent one being sub- 
mitted to the people. The county of Socorro, with a popula 
tion of 14.760—about 1,200 more population than would entitle 
it to one senator—not only is given a senator, but is made a 
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part of two other senatorial districts, and if the vote of Socorro 
is properly organized it could control three votes in the senate 
against the submission of an amendment. Bernalillo County 
has its own senator and is projected into another senatorial dis- 
trict, so it can be made to control two senators. San Miguel 
County is so apportioned that it may control three senators, 
and Colfax County, a mining county, where the voters are no- 
toriously under the control of the mine owners, with a popula- 
tion of a few thousand more than is necessary to entitle it toa 
senator, is made to constitute not only one senatorial district, 
but a part of a second. It will be seen, therefore, that these 
four counties, with an aggregate population of 77,000, or about 
23 per cent of the population of the State, can control 10 of the 
senators out of 24, or more than 40 per cent of the senate. Or, 
to substitute Rio Arriba for Bernalillo—and Rio Arriba con- 


| 
| 


trols two senators—there would be a population of about 70,000, | 


or a little more than 21 per cent of the entire population of the 
State, controlling 10 senators, and would be able to prevent the 
submission of an amendment. 

This demonstrates the difficulty which will confront the people 


of New Mexico in taking the first step toward securing an | 


amendment to their constitution. The constitution provides that 
this apportionment shall not be changed by the legislature until 
after the publication of the census of 1920, and then does not 
require that an apportionment be made, but merely permits the 
legislature to make one. This also demonstrates the inequality 
in the representation in the State senate and, to a certain extent. 
the same inequality exists in the apportionment for the House. 
The evidence before the committee was to the effect that cer- 
tain counties in New Mexico, none of which are in the list of 
these five, are rapidly increasing in population and are filling 
up with American citizens from Texas, Oklahoma, and other 
States, which will each year make the inequality of this appor- 
tionment greater. . 

Taking this apportionment in connection with the two-thirds 
of each house required to submit amendments to the people, it is 
too rigid a restriction on the power of amendment. I have 
heard a good deal said about this apportionment being gotten up 
in the interest of the Republican Party. I was not so impressed 
with that fact as I was with the fact that it was gotten up in 
the interests of the corporations of New Mexico. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The Republicans were, of course, inci- 
dentally helped. [Applause.] The strongest proponents of this 
constitution who appeared before our committee admitted that 
this was a corporation-ridden Territory and that its constitu- 
tional convention was controlled by corporate interests. At least 
there was no denial of that fact. And they have taken the 
counties that are absolutely corporation ridden and projected 
them into senatorial districts over nearly all of the State for 
the purpose of preventing any amendment to this corporation- 
written constitution that they are trying to impose upon 
the people of New Mexico. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The rights of the people of no State in this Union have been 
so bartered away by fundamental law as is proposed in this 
coustitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the people of New Mexico ask to be relieved 
from this provision, which puts them in the power of the cor- 
porate interests of that Territory. Cedric the Saxon never had 
a stronger hold upon the services of Gurth, the swineherd, than 
have the corporations of New Mexico upon the votes of the 
majority of the people of these five counties. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, from this you can see the difficulty that 
the people will encounter in procuring the submission of an 
amendment 


But that is not the greatest difficulty they will have. That 
will come when they have an amendment voted on by the 
people. Of course, it must get a majority of the votes polled 
for the amendment. Then it must get 40 per cent of all the 
votes polled in the whole State at a general election. So, of the 
people whe go to the election, interested in the election of 
county and State officers and Members of Congress, those who 
do net vote on the amendment at all will be counted against 


amendment. 

But that is not all. They could even stand that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but there is another provision, and I defy any man upon 
this floor to point to a single State in this Union that has a 
provision anything like approaching the one I am going to 
mention now. It is this: Not only must they get a majority of 
all the votes polled on the amendment, not only must that be 
40 per cent of all the votes polled in the State, but it must be 
40 per of the votes polled in at least 50 per cent of the 





There are something over 60,000 voters in this Territory 
now. Nearly that many have been polled in elections between 
contending candidates. I have made a calculation, and I find 
that if the constitution had been submitted at a general elec- 
tion and a full vote polled, and if this provision had been ap- 
plied, there were 11 of these counties which did not cast votes 
enough for the constitution to constitute 40 per cent of the 
full vote that in all probability would have been cast. And if 
there had been a change of about 250 votes in three other coun- 
ties, under a provision like this, the constitution itself would 
not have been adopted at the election in January, notwith- 
standing the great desire of the New Mexican people to become 
a State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The corporations have the people of this Territory by the 
throat; and under this constitution which they have forced 
upon them, with its unfair apportionment, they will, unless we 
give the relief provided in this resolution, rally its mercenaries 
in the counties where they are strong behind the ramparts of 
countless moneybags and hold the State indefinitely against the 
will of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. For a question; my time is short. 

Mr. FERRIS. Along the line of the gentleman’s argument, 
and in support of it, I want to call his attention to a question 
submitted in our State, showing that the people vote for the 
head of a ticket and much less for a proposition away down the 
line. In our State the Torrens land system was submitted, and 
while there was a vote of between 250,000 and 260,000 for gov- 
ernor on the Torrens land-system proposition, which was a 
proposition other than the head of the ticket, they cast only 
198,282 votes, over 50,000 less than for the head of the ticket, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is the case everywhere. Gen- 
tlemen representing every shade of political thought in New 
Mexico appeared before us, asking to be relieved of this in- 
famous and binding article upon amendments. There were rep- 
resentatives of the Democratic Party, four gentlemen appointed 
by the Democratic executive committee of this Territory, who 
appeared and made this request. There was a representative of 
progressive Republicans in New Mexico preferring a similar 
request. A representative of the Anti-Saloon League appeared 
and made a similar request. A representative of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union appeared and made a similar re- 
quest. The only organization that did not make this request 
was that of the stand-pat Republicans of New Mexico, who seem 
to be hand in glove with and controlled and owned by the cor- 
porations of that Territory. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

They ask us, Mr. Chairman, to relieve them of the tyranny 
and oppression of the corporations that had robbed their people 
and their Territory. They gave us every reason to believe that 
if we would give the people an opportunity to vote for a substi- 
tute for the article on amendments that that substitute would 
be adopted, and in the future we could expect to see this new 
State controlled by its people, instead of by the bosses and 
eorporations that have in the past plundered and exploited 
them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The proposed constitution attempts to secure the original 
Mexican or Spanish-American population of New Mexico in their 
equal right of suffrage and in the enjoyment of equal rights of 
education with other citizens, present and prospective, of the 
new State. Your committee has not only, by its proposed amend- 
ment of said article 19, preserved such rights as are secured in 
the proposed constitution, but has made sections 1 and 3 of 
article 7, on the elective franchise, and sections 8 and 10 of 
article 12, on education, more difficult of amendment than is 
provided in said proposed constitution, to the end that the 
Spanish-American, population of said Territory shall be made 
secure for the future in the enjoyment of equal rights of suf- 
frage and equal rights of education. - 

It will be noted that the amendment suggested in the substi- 
tute reported is not made mandatory, but is to be submitted 
to the electors for ratification or rejection, as a majority may 
determine, thus putting the whole matter under control of the 
people of the new State and so providing that they can consider 
and vote again on that particular article of their constitution ; 
and no reason, except one of partisanship, can be advanced why 
they should not have this right. [Applause.] 

It has been represented to your committee, and is no doubt 
true, that the people of the Territory were so very desirous of 
securing statehood that when the proposed constitution was 
submitted its merits and demerits were not carefully considered ; 
but being submitted to them as it was, as a whole, a large ma- 
jority, through their great desire to secure statehood, voted for 
it without regard to what its provisions were. The amendment 
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anggested by the substitute resolution reported by this committee 
will give them the power and opportunity which they otherwise 
would not have to change any provision which, in their desire 
for statehood, may not have been sufficiently considered when 
the proposed constitution was ratified. [Applause.] 


SEPARATE BALLOT. 


It will be seen from section 4 of the substitute resolution 
that provision is made for a separate ballot for the purpose of 
voting upon such amendment, which is to be printed on paper 
of a blue tint, so as to be readily distinguishable from the 
white ballots, which will be used for the election of officers at 
the same election, and that these ballots are to be delivered only 
to the election officers authorized to have custody of the ballot 
boxes and to be delivered by them to the individual voter when 
he offers to vote. 

The provisions in reference to this separate ballot were pro- 
vided because the election is in other respects to be held under 
and subject to the election laws of New Mexico now in force, 
which do not provide for a secret ballot and under which bal- 
lots are required to be “ printed on plain white paper 3 inches 
in width and 8 inches in length or within one-quarter of an 
inch of that size.” And said ballots are to have the names of 
all candidates for the respective offices printed thereon, and if 
the suggested amendments were required also to be printed on 
these ballots it is obvious that there would scarcely be room 
for that purpose, and, in fact, as the amendments are to be 
printed in two languages, it would be impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to print them on ballots of that size, and, besides, un- 
der the present election laws of the Territory, the ballots can 
be distributed indiscriminately among the people sometime 
before the day of election, and, in other respects, these election 
laws are lacking in the usual safeguards while the provisions 
provided for by the substitute resolution of the committee in 
reference to the separate constitutional ballot will guarantee 
the necessary and usual safeguards. [Applause.] 


BOUNDARY LINE. 


The substitute resolution provides, as did the original reso- 
lution, for an amendment in reference to the boundary line be- 
tween New Mexico and the State of Texas. 

This provision was incorporated in the joint resolution so 
that there might be no mistake as to this boundary line. In 
the past there has been a disagreement on this subject. 

Some years ago a survey was made, known as the Clarke 
survey, to settle this dispute. Legislation has been had in 
Congress and in the Legislature of Texas confirming the Clarke 
survey. The New Mexico constitution disregarded the Clarke 
survey, and when this was learned a joint resolution was 
passed by Congress and approved on February 16, 1911, by the 
President, declaring the line established by the Clarke survey 
to be the proper boundary line between New Mexico and 
Texas; how to prevent any question being raised as to whether 
this joint resolution admitting. New Mexico as a State with a 
constitution fixing a boundary line different from the one estab- 
lished by the Clarke survey superseded the joint resolution of 
February 16, 1911, we have provided that the admission of 
New Mexico shall be subject to the terms and conditions of 
that joint resolution. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


The substitute provides for the repeal of that part of the 
enabling act which prescribes the qualifications for members of 
the legislature and officers in the new State to be the ability to 
read, write, and speak the English language. There never was 
any just reason for compelling such a provision to be incor- 
porated in the constitution of New Mexico. No such provision 
has been in the laws enacted for the government of this Ter- 
ritory during the 60 years that it has been a part of this coun- 
try, or any other of our Territories. It is violative of the con- 
ditions upon which the Spanish-American portion of the popula- 
tion of New Mexico became citizens of the United States. 
These people constitute a most meritorious class of the citizen- 
ship of that Territory and are nearly one-half of its popula- 
tion. From the evidence before the committee it is clear that 
they are a very different class of people from the inhabitants of 
Mexico. They are descendants of Spaniards who settled this 
part of the country in 1595, and owed their allegiance directly 
to Spain. In the twenties they became subject to the Mexican 
Government, but never had much intercourse with the Mexican 
People. This allegiance continued for more than 25 years, when 
this part of the country was ceded to the United States. Under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo they were guaranteed “all the 
rights of citizens of the United States according to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution.” By the Gadsden treaty the same pro- 
vision was made. It was also contained in the organic act 
establishing the government of New Mexico. The people are 
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largely agricultural and pastoral; they are honest, industrious, 
hospitable, frugal, and patriotic. There can be no better class 
of citizens for rural communities than they are described to be. 
English is being taught in all of the schools of the Territory 
now and the population largely speaks English, but some of 
the most highly respected and most intelligent citizens of that 
Territory do not understand it sufficiently well to enable them 
to qualify for membership in the legislature or to hold any 
other office under this enabling act and constitution. The peo- 
ple of the Territory who are of Spanish descent naturally feel 
that this is an unjust discrimination against them and a breach 
of faith on the part of Congress. They feel that they took pos- 
session of this country, that they carved a civilized State out of 
the wilderness, that they wrested it from the Indians and con- 
secrated it forever as the theater of the transcendent achieve- 
ment of the Spanish-speaking people upon the American Counti- 
nent. They are desirous that this restriction should be re- 
moved, and with this desire I fully sympathize. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 
ARIZONA. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words about Ari- 
zona. We recommend that New Mexico’ be admitted, we believe 
its constitution is republican in form. We had some doubt 
about it at first, but we solved that doubt in favor of the con- 
stitution. We believe that the constitution of Arizona is re- 
publican in form, and we believe that the arguments made here 
denouncing it springs from partisan motives and a deep-laid 
and skillfully planned effort to keep this brave and glorious 
Democratic State out of the Union. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; 1 have not time. I would be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. It is only for a suggestion. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not need any aid, and I think 
I can make my own speech. I do not mean to be discourteous 
to the gentleman, but my time is very limited. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the minority of the committee say that 
Arizona’s constitution, because of the recall of judicial officers 
in it, is fundamentally destructive of a republican form of 
government. It is curious, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen will 
take the position that a constitution having the initiative in it, 
the referendum in it, and the recall of all the officers is not 
unrepublican on account of those provisions, but that the recall 
of judges makes it antirepublican. 

I see my distinguished friend, the gentleman from Pennsy1- 
vania [Mr. O_mstep], who made an able argument along this 
line last week. I read the newspaper after going home, from 
the delight I experienced at hearing his speech, and found that 
the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania came very near 
mobbing the speaker because he refused to allow them to vote 
on a constitutional amendment to submit to the people whether 
there should be an initiative in Pennsylvania. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Instead of trying to keep Arizona out of the Union because 
she wishes to recall her judicial officers when they are corrupt 
or when they are not true to their duties, my friend had better 
go back home and try to keep the legislature and electorate of 
the old State of Pennsylvania straight. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the gentleman will yield, I did not object 
to Arizona’s constitution on account of the initiative and refer- 
endum, but simply on account of the recall. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; on account of a much less 
republican provision. If the gentleman had objected to it on 
account of the initiative, I would have thought possibly there 
was some consistency in his position, but he objected to it as 
not being republican on account of a much less republican 
provision, that of the recall of the judges. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The substitute proposes to the people of that Territory an 


amendment by which they can vote upon the article on the 


recall of public officials, so that it will not apply to judicial 
officers. Whether the recall of public officials is wise or unwise 
is a matter which was not considered by the committee, as we 
did not feel that it was in our province to determine this ques 
tion. I am satisfied and the committee was satisfied, however, 
that the article on recall of public officials does not render the 
constitution unrepublican in form. 

While these were our views, we did feel that the same desire 
existing in that Territory for statehood that exisied in New 
Mexico might have induced the people to vote for this provision 
of their constitution, which has been so savagely attacked, 
through their desire to obtain statehood and not because they 
favored it. We therefore thought it just to them and wise to 
give them an opportunity to vote upon this provision again, and 
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also wished to make this substitute in reference to Arizona meet 
as near as we could the views of the President of the United 
States as we understood them. The minority, including the 
Delegate from Arizona, who have been so desirous that nothing 
should be done to delay the admission of New Mexico, seem 
equally anxious to prevent the admission of Arizona as a State. 
These gentlemen have recommended a resolution which will 
deny statehood to the people of Arizona, unless they surrender 
their manhood and their principles and vote as those gentlemen 
dictate. They propose that Arizona shall not only vote upon an 
amendment to her constitution, but that her people shall vote 
as they tell them to vote, and unless they do this they will be 
denied the right of statehood. 

They are not willing to trust the people who bear the burdens 
of government; they declaim with great eloquence against giv- 
ing the people too much power, forgetting that in a republic the 
people are the source of all power. 

Their anxiety is misplaced. There is no danger that the 
people will destroy this Government. It is of the people, and 
they are determined that it shall not perish from the face of 
the earth, and, in turn, the Government will protect its citizens. 
It will take trusts and "monopolies by the throat; it will equalize 
the burdens of taxation. It ean distribute its privileges im- 
partially, and, Mr. Chairman, it can do more—it can trust the 
people, in whose name it was founded, in whose courage it was 
defended, in whose wisdom it has been administered, and in 
whose stricken love and confidence it can not survive. [Ap- 
plause.] 

No attack is made upon the constitution on account of the in- 
itiative and referendum or the recall as applied to any other 
officers than judges. I can see no reason why the republican 
form of this constitution is affected by the recall of the judi- 
ciary more than it is by the recall provision as applied to the 
executive or other officers. If the one makes it unrepublican, 
then the other would also. Having conceded that the constitu- 
tion with the recall of executive officers is republican in form, 
it is difficult to understand what argument can be advanced to 
demonstrate why the application of this principle to the judiciary 
would make a constitution antirepublican, and no reason why 
the one class of officers can be differentiated from the other has 
been given in this debate. [Applause.] 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I yield to no man in the 
respect I entertain for the judiciary. IE come from a State 
which bas given the greatest judges who have adorned the bench 
of this country and where the people not only respect, but 
revere, the judges. I have too much respect for both the people 
and the judges to believe that the power of recall in the people 
will affect the integrity, the ability, or the fearlessness of those 
who occupy judicial positions. 

The question for us to decide is whether the recall is anti- 
republican. Reverting to the Federal Constitution, we find 
that while section 4 of Article IV was under discussion in the 
eonstitutional convention Gov. Randolph, of Virginia, offered 
a resolution, which was amended by Mr. Madison, and reads as 
follows: 

The republican constitutions -_ the existing laws of each State to 
De guaranteed by the United Sta 

Mr. Wilson, of taitiialidias offered an amendment to this 
= was adopted and which we find in the Constitution, as 
ollows: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government. 

While this resolution was being discussed Gov. Randolph 
made the following statement: 


The republican government must be the basis ef our apenes Union, 
and no State in it ought to the pers) to change its government 


have 
into a monarchy. (1 Elliott’s Debates 
Immediately after this statement by the author of the resolu- 
tion, it was unanimously agreed to. Here is a clear-cut state- 
ment of the purpose of the guaranty. It guaranteed against the 
rule of the few and not against the exercise of power by the 


people. 
In the Federalist Mr. Madison defines a republic to be: 
a” government which = =? its 


their Paes during bl a 


yet this definition the recall is properly a part of a repub- 
lican form of government, because it is provided that the 
officers shall hold during pleasure, which means the pleasure 
of the people. 

Mr. Wilson, who helped to frame this provision, afterwards 
became a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in the case of Chisolm v. Georgia (2 Dallas, 457), gives the 
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definition of a republican government to be one where “the 
supreme power resides in the body of the people.” 

The discussion of this question in the Federalist, in the text- 
books, and by the Supreme Court of the United States, leads to 
the conclusion that the phrase “republican form of govern- 
ment” was used in the Constitution as contradistinguished 
from a government in which the few are the ruling power—a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, or oligarchy. It follows, then, that 
had the Federal Government provided for more power in the 
people, it would have been republican, and it also follows that 
if there had been a provision that the officers of the govern- 
ment could be recalled at the will of the people, it would still 
be republican in form. 

If, as stated by Madison in the Federalist, a republican goy- 
ernment is one administered by persons holding their offices 
during pleasure, then the fact that the people have a right to 
recall their officers certainly can not be antirepublican. 

The recall system is but another method by which officers of 
a State or its subdivisions may be removed from their offices. 
The power to remove officers is generally vested in the legisla- 
tive department or in some other department of the State gov- 
ernment, either by the direct power of impeachment or removal. 
There can exist no constitutional reason why this power should 
not be reserved to or vested in the people. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is there any better way that you can con- 
ceive of to find out what is the pleasure of the people than by 
the exercise of the thing called the recall? 

Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. Well, I do not know that there are 
not ether ways just as good. 

Mr. GRAHAM. But the gentleman knows of no other? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, I think that when people in 
mass meetings instruct their representatives, or when their 
representatives are in constant correspondence with their con- 
stituents, they can form a very good idea of what the people do 
want. I do not mean to commit myself to the recall. I think 
it is free of many of the objections that have been urged agains‘! 
it, and that these denunciations made of it on this floor are un- 
justifiable, but I hold they have nothing to do with the question 
which we are considering, because I do not believe that any 
gentleman upon this floor will contend that having a provision 
for the recall of any public official in a constitution renders 
that constitution antirepublican. No ene here has as yet been 
bold _ or courageous enough to come out and say that 
this recall provision of the judiciary renders this constitution 
unrepublican in form; and if it does not, it seems to me that 
we have but one duty to perform, and that duty is to vote to 
admit the Territory of Arizona as a State as soon as possible. 
[Applause.] 

I recognize the high and important part the judiciary plays in 
our system of government, and I would not aid any movement 
which I thought would weaken the proper powers of that im- 
portant branch of our Government, but I fail to see the great 
dangers in this recall provision that some have professed to 
fear. I do not believe the people who possessed this power 
would undermine either the independence or the integrity of 
their judiciary. 

In my State, which is exceedingly conservative, there is a 
provision by which judges can be removed by a joint resolution 
of the two houses of the general assembly upon 20 days’ notice. 
In every aspect of the case this power of removal in the legis- 
lature is as destructive of the independence and integrity of 
the judiciary as would be the recall vested in the people, be- 
cause if popular clamor was aroused against the judges it would 
find expression in the legislature as quickly as it would at the 
polls; but we have never found that it interfered in the slightest 
with the character of our judges or the administration of 


ce, 

Virginia is the home of great judges, and her bench is adorned 
to-day by a set of judges who in ability, in character, in learn- 
ing, and in independence are the equals of the great judges of 
the past, of and from Virginia, who added so splendidly to the 
glory of the judicial history of their State and country. 
[Applause. ] 

The fact that. the legislature that elected them had power to 
recall them has never affected the standing or the conduct of 
our judges. And, Mr. Chairman, there are 12 other States that 
have a ae for removing judges similar to that of Vir- 
ginia. Congress is not called upon in this matter to pass upon 
the wisdom, advisability, or beneficial results of this provision. 
It may be productive of all the evil results which its most 
ardent opponents have urged; our individual opinions may be 
that it is unwise and pernicious in its operation. On the other 
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hand, it may be the wisest provision ever incorporated in the 
fundamental law of a State; but these are not the questions 
which we are now considering or which Congress is called on 
to pass upon. The sole question is whether or not the provi- 
sion is antirepublican and renders the government of a State in 
whose constitution it is embodied unrepublican in form. 

To hold that a government embodying the recall of judges is 
not republican in form is to say to the people of Oregon that 
they have violated the Constitution of the United States; that 
their government is such as they have no right to maintain; 
that their Senators and Representatives shall not be admitted 
to seats in Congress, and that Congress has heretofore erred in 
so doing. It would be to say to the people of California and of 
other States that they have not the right or power under the 
United States Constitution to exercise the powers of recall over 
their judges, and if they do so we will relegate them to a 
Territorial form of government. 

We may not individually believe that this provision is wise 
or that it is best for the interest of the people that it should 
be exercised by them, but I do not believe a dozen men here 


would go so far as to say to them that they have not the con- | 


stitutional right to exercise it if they so desire. 

It seems to me that no other conclasion can be reached than 
that this provision is not antirepubl.can, and that the govern- 
ment of Arizona, under its proposed con:titution, is republican 
in form. [Applause.] 


ward for an equal distance of 300 miles, over Arizona, to where 
the Colorado River empties into the Gulf of California—a terri- 
tory in square miles in each of these proposed States equal to 
all of New England, New York, and New Jersey combined. 

These people have accomplished wonders. They have built 
cities, towns, and villages. They are cultivating land. operating 
mines, and running factories. A substantial school system exists 
in each Territory. Highways are running in every direction. 
Railroads are being built to all important points, and many irri- 
gation projects of immense size are adding to the productiven 
of their acres. All they need is statehood. ‘This will give a 
splendid impetus to these people, to their development, and to 
their growth. Population will pour in. The money necessary 
to develop their resources will be readily secured. And these 
new States, with constitutions germinating in the hearts of their 
people and adopted at the polis by the free and untrammeled 
votes of their citizens, will stride forward to that splendid des- 
tiny which we have every reason to believe a kind Providence, 
aided by the energies of man, has in store for them. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. There is a difference between a govern- 
ment limited as by the Federal Constitution and a people’s or 
popular government run by popular choice. I make that dis- 
tinction in order that my few statements may not be misunder- 
stood. 


The United States is not, within strict interpretation, a peo- 


“Ss 


Mr. Chairman, speaking of Arizona brings to the minds of | ple’s or popular government, but is a constitutional govern- 


the older Members in the service here the name of Mark A. 
Smith. His ability and distinguished service in the cause of 
his people won the respect of everybody here. His many quali- 
ties of heart bound us to him, and I do not think it is saying 
too much to say that it was due to his intelligent and well- 
directed efforts that the infamy of uniting these two immense 
Territories as one State was not finally consummated. [Ap- 
plause.] 

His many appeals on the floor of this House for justice to 
Arizona still sound in our ears. In all his service he did not 
burden her with one weight or hindrance. Not a single oppor- 
tunity to aid or to force her progress did he permit to escape 
his vigilant and ready action. I am afraid the present Dele- 
gate from Arizona can not have as much said for him. I was 
astonished, Mr. Chairman, when he signed this minority report. 
I must think that the gentleman was led to deal this blow 
at his people by his partisan stand-pat Republican associates 
on that side of the Chamber, who seem, in this instance as in 
other instances heretofore, willing to put partisanship above 
the rights of a whole people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is discouraging to see gentlemen of such 
intelligence and of such high character giving away to partisan 
considerations in great and momentous questions of this kind. 
In a great and free country like this partisanship can have 
no secure basis or foundation. In a land which we all love 
and which we all alike hope and believe will endure, mere party 
advantage is but temporary and fleeting, but the fruition of 
the hopes of the people of this Territory will bring lasting and 
enduring blessings not only to themselves, but to the people of 
this entire Republic. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, I am just as desirous of seeing New Mexico 
admitted into the Union as I am of seeing Arizona admitted. 
These two Territories have been retarded in their growth and 
development by reason of not having been granted the right 
of statehood. It has been difficult to get capital with which to 
develop their marvelous resources. Development has been 
stopped. Industrial immigration has been halted. Statehood 
will remove these disadvantages and these barriers to their 
progress, They have done everything that a people could 
do unaided and alone with the gevernments which they 
have had, 

New Mexico has a population of 327,000, more than double 
what it was 20 years ago. Arizona has a population of 204,000, 
nearly treble what it was 20 years ago. New Mexico has tax- 
able values of $300,000,000; Arizona has taxable values of 
$450,000,000. Each Territory is an empire in extent. 

I have often, Mr. Chairman, admired the beautiful and ani- 
inated fresco that we see as we go up the stairs to the House 
gallery over there. It represents a curavan traveling to the 
west In the days no railroads. These people 
have just reached of the Rocky Mountains and 
they stand in awe er, gazing at the beautiful vision 
before them, which stretches out to the setting sun. If we can 


imagine them on the spur of the mountains that separate 
Arizona from New Mexico, we can see them looking back 300 
m 


iles to the Texas line, over New Mexico, and looking for- 


} tution. 


ment. The United States may be said to be governed by the 
people, except where the Constitution represses. That instru- 
ment does limit the majority. It makes no difference that 
originally the people through their servants framed the Consti- 
Those who did that have long since gone and are no 
longer the people. They left posterity an instrument that 
limits in several respects the privilege of majority rule. 

The only time that this country was in a position to be goy- 
erned by the people was the period of 12 years between the 
Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Since that time it clearly appears, by interpretation of 
the courts enforced by judicial decrees, that the people are not 
entirely in possession nor control of their own Government. In 
one respect it would require unanimous consent, or practically 
so, to change the Constitution. For instance, “ No State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” The State of New York, with nearly 10,000,000 people, 
has no greater representation in the Senate than the State of 
Nevada with a population of 81,060; that one person in 
Nevada has a representation in the Senate equal to i in New 
York. Even if all the other States should decide by unanimous 
vote that each State should have a representation in the Senate 
in proportion to population, such a decision could be nullified 
by a majority of the State of Nevada. There would be no way 
to overcome that except by revolution. There are many cases 
in which the Constitution prevents the people by majority to 
rule, the most conspicuous being the manner required to amend 
the Constitution itself. 

The Constitution is a great instrument and has been looked 
upon as evidence of the profound wisdom of its authors. The 
good faith and great foresight of its founders is not questioned. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that the Constitution was 
a compromise. Some of its provisions were placed there to 
meet certain emergencies existent at the time of its adoption 
and not because in themselves they were preferred. In fact, 
they were, some of them, most strenuously opposed. The Co! 
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nies were weak and had to compromise their differences, 
resulting in seme provisions that have later repressed the 
people. 

I have no sympathy with all this talk about the sacredness of 
old instruments of government, regardless of their fitness for 
this generation and the future. We can not progress and at 


the same time follow cumbersome old forms that really block 
progress. All rules made in the past that are suited, let us 
keep as long as experience shows them suited to present necessi- 
ties: but whenever experience shows the need of change, let 
no fetish reverence for the past methods repress the present 
and future necessities. 

My respect for government rests primarily in the ability of 
the people to conduct it. Succeeding generations should 
better able to master the problems of their own than the people 
of earlier generations could do it for them. Each generation 
should conduct the affairs of its own times, and whien a ina- 
jority rules that can be done. So much of the past as is worth 
while would naturally be adopted. Now, since we have our 
growth principally in our native born, I do not believe we 
should be tied up with constitutional limitations that will pre- 
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vent a majority from changing the Constitution and making 
such laws and regulations as shall seem best, provided the 
change is determined by the people. 

We can imagine wrongs that a majority could, if it would, do 
to a minority, but I am not with those who anticipate that the 
majority will be less just than a minority. We suppose this to 
be a government by the people, and I am willing to trust it as 
such. My votes, so far as I am able to cast them, will give the 
fullest credit to that purpose. 

The objection that is pressed the hardest by some to the pro- 
posed constitution of Arizona is the provision for the recall of 
judges. Some have worked up their imaginations to the extent 
of believing that excitements might and probably would sometime 
arise and carry in their waves the recall of judges. It is believed 
by them that the people would go through ail the forms required 
for the recall of judges who had decided cases in accordance 
with law. Those who carry prejudices of that nature are more 
considerate of the individual than of the public. Even suppose 
it happened several times in a century, which is not likely, the 





fact of the recall would not reverse the cases. They would | 


stand as they had been decided. If the decisions were wrong, 
the recall would not be wholly unmerited. As things are now, 
a judge can not be removed except by impeachment, which, ex- 
cept under the most extraordinary circumstances, is impractical. 

It is well known that with responsibility comes caution. The 
recall would make people cautious in the exercise of the right. 
The very fact that we had the law of the recall would create 
a steadiness of purpose and feeling of responsibility in the peo- 
ple that would far outweigh indiscretions that might possibly 
occur. 

It is odd that those who oppose the purposes of securing the 
nearest we can to popular government should assume mistakes 
by the people while they give no excuse for the innumerable mis- 
takes of the courts. I refer you to the findings of the courts 
for the most contradictory decisions imaginable. In nearly all 
of several thousand volumes of reports of decisions in this coun- 
try you will, on examination, find that the courts have overruled, 
reversed, and revised the decisions of judges so often that no 
one can say what the law is. Everyone is presumed to know 
the law, and yet no one does know the law. 

The legal procedure would not be more simplified by the re- 
call, but it would impress judges with the fact that they should 
consider the side of the public with as much care as they do the 
side of the individual. There is an old saying that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and it seems that in 
the interpretation of constitutions and statutes it has often been 
nobody’s business to keep the interpretation consistent with a 
common national purpose. 

The judges should keep a little closer to the people, and with 
the law of recall it is quite likely they will; not that they should 
be unfair to individuals, for that would not be serving the pub- 
lic’s best interest. The public is most interested in keeping 
private rights consistent. The public is most interested in pre- 
serving private rights, for the public is merely an aggregation 
of individuals, but the public is opposed to special favors to 
individuals. 

I do not, of course, think it practicable for the public in gen- 
eral to enter into all the intricacies of the law, but the people 
are fair and will treat those whom they trust with that duty 
with great consideration and respect, and the law of recall will 
furnish a moral influence that will be of inestimable value to 
the common interests of the country. 

Whenever we generally establish laws for the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall to apply to all matters that pertain 
to the public interest in connection with the administration of 
the affairs of the people in common, we shall find the responsi- 
bility accepted and dealt with by the public in such manner as 
will make it much easier for public officials to do their duty 
unineumbered by the influence of special interests. Get the 
great office-holding body of this country to understand that they 
owe their places to the public and that instead of being inter- 
ested in the public just before each election they are to be in- 
terested all the time, it will make everybody independent to do 
what seems best. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, I am a friend of the people of 
Arizcna and of New Mexico, and I want to do all I can to pro- 
tect their rights and promote their general welfare. For years 
these good people have been knocking at the doors of Congress 
for justice, for relief, for their rights, and the Congress has 
them a deaf ear. They are American citizens, and 
they want the rights of American citizens. 


| 


The people of Mexico and Arizona want to govern them- 
selves. They want statehood, and they should be admitted as 
States. The people of Arizona and New Mexico want to make 
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years they have been begging Congress for this fundamental 
right, and for 40 years Congress has closed to their appeals 
the doors of opportunity, of equal rights, of justice, and of 
statehood. How much longer must they plead? How much 
longer must they wait? The refusal of Congress to grant thein 
statehood is a substantial denial of constitutional rights, and 
contrary to the spirit of our free institutions. 

Let us stop treating Arizona and New Mexico like conquered 
provinces. Let us grant them the rights they demand. Let us 
permit these Territories to come into the Union, so that they can 
govern themselves and make their own laws. The people of 
these Territories are as brave, as honest, as intelligent, and 
as patriotic as any other citizens in our land. They want to 
govern themselves. They want home rule. They demand state- 
hood. Let us be true to ourselves and grant them all the rights 
and all the privileges enjoyed by all the rest of the citizens of 
the States of the Union. New Mexico must bea State. Arizona 
must be a State. Now is the time to grant them this sovereign, 
boon. 

The people of Arizona and New Mexico want the right to 
govern themselves, and sooner or later it must be granted to 
them. I know something about that vast domain. [I know 
something about the sentiment of the people who live there, anid 
I stand here and declare, with the confident knowledge that | 
can not be successfully contradicted, that the people of these 
Territories—the people who have gone there, and who have 
lived there for years, and who are bona fide residents of thes: 
Territories, and intend to stay there during the rest of their 
lives—I know what they want, and I declare here that they 
want what every other Territory has received, and that is 
statehood. They want the right that every other State in the 
Union has—the right to make their own laws, to levy their own 
taxes, to regulate their own internal affairs, and to spend the 
money gathered by the tax collector for their own use, for their 
own schools and for their own charitable institutions. Should 
this substantial right to these Territories longer be denied by 
Congress? 

Why not give Arizona and New Mexico statehood and let them 
govern themselves? The principles of self-government are dear 
to the American heart. They constitute the corner stone of the 
Republic. The people in Arizona, the people in New Mexico 
are entitled to home rule, are entitled to self-government, and 
the only way they can get it is through the agency of statehood. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, I shal! vote for the pending bil! to 
admit these Territories of Arizona and New Mexico to state- 
hood, and I indulge the hope that the day is not far distant 
when they will be States in fhe Union with all the rights ani 
all the privileges of all the other States under and by virtue 
of the Federal Constitution. 


[Mr. SABATH addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


By unanimous consent, leave to revise and extend remarks on 
the subject of the statehood bill was granted to Mr. Kaun, \ir. 
McCatt, Mr. Cameron, Mr. StepHens of Texas, Mr. SAUNDERS, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. Wittis, Mr. Litriteton, Mr. Raker, Mr. Bor- 
IrAND, Mr. Sasatu, Mr. Sutzer, and Mr. LInpERGH. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, general debate hav- 
ing closed, I ask that the resolution be reported and read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House, general 
debate having closed, the Clerk will report the resolution for 
amendment. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. KENDALL. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Before the Clerk begins to read the resolu- 
tion I want to inquire when the right of amendment will arise. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I did not hear the gentleman from 
I 


owa. 
Mr. KENDALL. I inquired of the Chair what would be the 
ruling of the Chair as to when amendments would be in order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say, in response to the 
inquiry of the gentleman, that in his opinion the regular order 
will be the reading of the original resolution by sections, and 
that at the conclusion of each section amendments to the orig- 
inal resolution will be in order; that is, down to line 6, on 
page 3. After that the committee amendment, which is a sub- 
stitute, will be read as a whole, and it will then be open for 
amendment. The Clerk will again report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


resolution . Res. 14 the constitutions formed by 
— cee eatioont 5 aeleee of the Terettories of New Mexico and 
zona. 


Ari 
Resolved, etc.; That the constitution formed by the constitutional 
convention of the Territory of New Mexico, elected. in accordance with 
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the terms of the act of Congress entitled “An act to enable the people of 
New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be admit- 
ted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
etc.” approved June 20, A. D. 1910, which said constitutional con- 
vention met at Santa Fe., N. Mex., on the 3d day of October, A. D. 
1910, and adjourned November 21, A. D. 1910, and which constitution 
was subsequently ratified and adopted by the wae qualified electors of 


the Territory of New Mexico, at an election according to law on 
the 2ist day of January, A. D. 1911, being re lican in form and 
not repugnant to the Constitution of the Uni States and the prin- 
a of the Declaration of Independence, and complying with the terms 
of said enabling act, be, and the same is hereby, approved, subject to 
the terms and conditions of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolu- 
tion reaffirming the boundary line between Texas and the Territory of 
New Mexico,” approved on the 60th day of February, A. D. 1911. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend e 2, line 10, by striking out the word “sixtieth” and in- 
serting In lieu thereof the word “ sixteenth.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the constitution formed by the constitutional conven- 
tion of the Territory of Arizona, elected in accordance with the terms of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to enable the people of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, etc.” approved 
June 20, A. D. 1910, which said constitutional convention met at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., on the 10th day of October, A. D. 1910, and adjourned De- 
cember 9, A. D. 1910, and which constitut’‘on was subsequently rati- 
fied and adopted by the duty qualified electors of the Territory of Art- 
zona at an election held according to law on the 9th day of February, 
A. D. 1911, being = in form and not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and complying with the terms of said enabling act, be, and the 
same is hereby, approved. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Many]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out section 2 of the resolution and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. That the Territory of Arizona be admitted into this Union 
as a State with the constitution which was formed by the constitutional 
convention of the Territory of Arizona elected in accordance with the 
terms of the enabling act, approved June 20, A. D. 1910, which consti- 
tution was subsequently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified voters 
of the Territory of Arizona at an election held according to law on the 
9th day of February, A. D. 1911, upon the fundamental condition, how- 
ever, that article 8 of the said constitution of Arizona, in so far as it 
relates to the “recall of public officers,” shall be held and construed 
not to apply to judicial cers, and that the people of Arizona shall 
pi B .... assent to such ruction of article 8 of the said con- 
stitution, 

“That within 30 days after the ssage of this resolution and its 
approval a the President, the President shall cer the fact to the 
governor Arizona, who shall, within 30 days after the receipt of such 
certificate from the President, issue his gee amation for an election by 
the qualified voters of Arizona, to be held not earlier than 60 nor later 
than 90 days thereafter, at which election the qualified voters of Ari- 
zona shall vote upon the proposition that “Article 8 of the constitution, 
in so far as it relates to ‘recall of public officers,’ shall be held and 
construed not to apply to judicial officers,” and shall also vote for State 
and county officers, members of the State legislature, and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and all other officers provided for in said constitution 
of Arizona; said election to be held and the returns thereof made, can- 
vassed, and certified as provided in section 23 of the enabling act 
approved June 20, 1910. 

“If a majority of the qualified voters of Arizona voting at such elec- 
tion ra and adopt the herein preposed construction of article 8 of 
the constitution, the same shall be and become a part of the said con- 
stitutien, and said article 8 of said constitution, in so far as it relates 
to the “recall of public officers,” shall have like effect as if judicial 
officers were expressly excepted therefrom. 

“If the proposed construction of said article 8 of the constitution is 
duly ratified and adopted by the lified voters of Arizona, the elec- 
ten of eiicers at the came @ on shall be and become valid and 
effective. 

“When said election as to the p construction of the said con- 
stitution and of State and county o: members of the legislature. 
and Representatives in Congress, and other officers provided for in said 
constitution has been held, the result thereof shall at once be certificd 
by the rnor of the Territory of Arizona to the President of the 

tes, and if the proposed construction of article 8 of the said 
constitution of Arizona has been ratified and adopted by a majority of 
the oe voters of Arizona voting at such election, the President of 
. the United States shall immediately make proclamation thereof and of 

Oe en ene, ee ee the issuance of said 

——— by the a of the a ae oy — 

other . med admitted by Congress into t nion 
by virtes Of this jolst rescidtion upon the terms and conditions of the 
said enabling act approved June 30, 1910, except as modified herein, and 
on an equal footing with the other States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, my home is in 
Los Angeles, Cal. I had not intended to speak as early in the 
Session as this, but I am so concerned in the initiative, referen- 


dum, and recall that I can not sit quietly by and have a vote 
upon this question without saying a word or two. 

Before I go further, and for fear I may not distinctly say it 
before my short time is over, I want to declare now that I am 
in favor of the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, and 
that I am in favor of the recall of judges as well. [Applause.] 

In the city of Los Angeles we have had the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall for almost 10 years, and each suc- 
ceeding election has shown that the people of my city are more 


strongly in favor of all three of those propositions than they 
were at the previous election. [Applause.} 
Take the initiative. In the city of Sacramento the wisdom 


of that proposition has been well demonstrated. Within the 
last few years the city council of Sacramento, being tied down 
by a great corporation in the State of California, refused to 
allow another railroad corporation to build a competing line 
through that city; but the people found in their charter and 
ordinances a provision which allowed the initiative to be in- 
voked, and it was invoked, with the result, if my recollection 
serves me right, that by a vote of 45 to 1 the people of the city 
of Sacramento voted to have this competing corporation build 
its lines through the city. [Applause.] From that time to this 
the city of Sacramento has grown apace. 

In the city of Los Angeles we have had demonstrations of the 
usefulness of the initiative, as well as the goodly effect of the 
referendum. 

Let me call to your attention a particular instance of the 
value of the referendum. Some years ago, withont any previous 
notice to the people, a measure was brought before the city 
council granting to a corporation the free use forever for rail- 
road purposes of the river bed that goes through Los Angeles. 
To make a long story short, that ordinance was passed by the 
city council. It only awaited the signature of the mayor, who 
was away; but before the mayor returned the people were get- 
ting ready for a referendum and recall. The final result was 
that because of the referendum and the recall which would fol- 
low, the city council retracted and took back everything that 
they had done, and to-day Los Angeles is possessed of a river 
bed of inestimable value for many uses. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from California 
be extended 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
inquire of the gentleman from Virginia whether it is his inten 
tion to press this matter to a vote to-night, if that is the temper 
of the House? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; we certainly want to get a 
vote to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. In consequence of this action 
and in consequence of their having the referendum and the re- 
call in their charter the people of Los Angeles are still pos- 
sessed of this wonderful river bed that can be made an inlet 
and an outlet for the future commerce of that city, the value of 
which can not be determined to-day. It runs into the millions, 
and we have it under our own control because the initiative, the 


referendum, and the recall are in our charter. [Applause.| 

We have had the practical value of the recall clearly demon- 
strated. A little over two years ago Los Angeles avoided a 
serious municipal scandal by recalling its mayor and electing 
in his place a strong and sturdy citizen who served out the 
unexpired term, was then elected by an increased plurality for 


a two-year term, and this fall will be reelected for stlll an- 
other term, and by a larger vote than ever. 

Now, as to the recall of judges. That is not yet within our 
city charter, but it soon will be a part of the constitution of 
the State of California, and after the 10th day of next October, 
at which time that question will be passed upon, you men will 
know as well as I do that the State of California will forever 


and forever retain the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 
{Applause.] Is there any reason on earth why a judge should 
not be subjected to the same laws, the same rules that govern 
the mayor and the city council and the governor and the legis- 
lators of a State? None whatever. I am not a lawyer. I do 
not know how to plead as you men do. [ am only one of the 


plain people come to you to talk in a plain way about what we 
believe you lawyers should help us do, and that is to make 
judges as well as other officers subject to the recall. 

You Members know of man after man who has stood om this 
floor and discussed certain questions for which all of you in 
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turn probably have taken him to task, alleging that he did not 
know what he was talking about; that he was wrong about this 
legal question or that; and yet is that man any different if the 
next moment he is made a judge of some particular court? 
Not a bit of it. He does not know any more law, and there is 
no reason why he should not be subjected to having criticisms 
made in the way of a recall. 

Furthermore, you men, as lawyers, recall a judge every day. 
Some one of you somewhere does. Why and how? A criminal 
is arrested, the case is before the court, and you ask for a 
change of venue. Why? You allege that the judge is preju- 
diced ; that you can not get a fair trial before that judge. Why 
do you do that? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I should like to, and will at 
some other time, but I beg to be excused at this time, for I have 
not time. You ask for a change of venue because you say you 
have not confidence in the judge. Is not that a recall? Have 
not the people as much right collectively as you have -indi- 
vidually to allege that they would like to have a change of 
venue, to wit, a change of judges? [Laughter and applause.] 

Then after you haye asked for and got the change of venue 
you are not satisfied. You virtually say, “ Put the defendant 
over into the other court and I will be satisfied.” Then are you 
satisfied? No; you take exception to every single ruling that 
the new judge makes. [Laughter.] Why do youdoit? Because 


you are not satisfied, and you say you do not believe the man 


knows the law, and you go on to a higher court, and from that 
to a higher court; and finally you get to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and then you are not satisfied unless the 
judgment is in your favor, and you ask for a rehearing. You 
would do still more than that if you had any opportunity. 
[Laughter.] 

No man can possibly have greater respect for the bench than 
I have. I believe the right kind of a judge will not be swerved 
from his honest opinions through fear of the recall, neither will 
he be influenced by political bureaus of any kind. 

Gentlemen, I might talk on; I am so full of this subject 
that I could talk for an hour. Apropos of that I want to tell 
you a story. Out in Los Angeles we have a good many China- 
men, who ordinarily understand and speak English fairly well, 
but when brought into court can not do either, and always ask 
for an interpreter. A certain Chinaman was arrested for kill- 
ing a dog, and brought to trial in a justice’s court. During the 
trial the prosecuting attorney asked, “ What time was this dog 
killed?” The Chinaman did not understand, and so the inter- 
preter put a question to him that took about two minutes. The 
Chinaman gave an answer fully as long. The interpreter turned 
to the court and said, “Your honor, him say 3 o’clock.” 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I could talk for an hour or longer on this subject, but 
I would like to say “3 o’clock.” I believe that unless you 
favor the majority report as put in by the committee you will 
do the committee and the country a great wrong, because the 
initiative and referendum and recall are coming sure, the recall 
of judges as well. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BURKHBD of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

The GHAITRMAN. Does the gentleman rise in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. BURKBE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of the amendment, but in opposition to the argument of the 
gentleman from Oalifornia [Mr. SrerpHens]. The instance 
which is cited by the gentleman from California, in which 
cases are removed by changes of venue, recalls to my mind 
one of the most striking arguments against the adoption of 
the provision for the recall of the judiciary that has been 
heard in this Chamber since this discussion began. The gentle- 
man is incorrect in his assumption that the changes of venue 
are asked because of the prejudiced state of mind of the judge; 
but, on the contrary, where the demand is attributed in one 
ease to the mental attitude of a judge, it is attributed in a 
thousand instances to the inflamed state of the public mind. 
[Applause.] That has been the history of nearly all such pro- 
ceedings since our Government was founded. We have had 
instances of it in nearly every State in the Union. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that there are 
only five States in the Union that permit a transfer of a case 
on the ground of the bias and prejudice of a judge? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If that is true, it only adds 
force to my t, because of the fact that wise men 
framed the tions of the various States of this Republic. 
If so few of them expressly guard against it, it proves. the evil 
of small proportions. 

Mr, Chairman, during the closing of the general debate two 
very able gentlemen, leading the discussion for the adoption of 
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this measure as reported by the committee, came from the 
State of Virginia, and in the closing sentences of one of those 
gentlemen, the chairman of the committee in charge of the 
measure, he suggested that certain steps might be taken by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania—my colleague [Mr. O_mstep]— 
with reference to conditions in our State. 

In the course of his argument against the adoption of this 
measure as it now stands affecting the people of New Mexico, 
he stated that a great evil had been brought into existence )y 
the people of that State in gerrymandering the Territory of 
New Mexico in such a manner as to prevent the people from 
amending their constitution that would guarantee them justice 
in the future. Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest this to the 
people of New Mexico: They must follow one of two schools 
of politics; they must follow one of two political leaderships— 
that which brought the measure into the Sixty-first Congress 
or that which produced the measure before us for consideration 
now. The one before us now is fathered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FiLoop], and he says in effect that because 
of the fact there was a gerrymander in the Territory of New 
Mexico, therefore that Territory is corporation ridden. Mr. 
Chairman, if a gerrymander is evidence of a control by corpo- 
rations I want to suggest from the records of the Sixty-first 
Congress the most flagrant case of a violation of the spirit 
of the law which the gentleman complains of is found in the 
State from which the gentleman himself hails. The most 
vicious gerrymander that has come under the observation of 
the Congress of the United States in the last 10 years was per- 
petrated in the State of Virginia in 1908, and I will state the 
instance and cite the law. It is not so far back that the memory 
of every man in this House—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, under the 
constitution of Virginia it is provided that apportionment sha!! 
be made as nearly as practical with an equal number of inhabi- 
tants in each district. Under the act of 1906 the fifth district 
of Virginia had a population of 175,000. The unit of population 
provided for in the general measure was 180,000. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I submit I am 
discussing the evils of a form of apportionment under the 
constitutions of the States in this Union, and I am citing the 
act of the legislature under the constitution of the State of 
Virginia in proof of my argument, and, if it is pertinent and 
virtuous, then I am in order; if it is vicious and impertinent, 
then I am out of order, and so is the State of Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania wil! 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, under the ap- 
portionment act of 1906 the fifth district of Virginia—— 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I again make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BOOHER. The point of order is that there is nothing 
in this amendment concerning the apportionment of New Mexico 
or Virginia, or any other place. It touches only the recall of 


judges. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am discus- 
sing the adoption of the constitution in the amended form pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the Chair if the point of order 
is insisted upon that the amendment before the committee 
relates wholly to the admission of Arizona. 

And it seems to the Chair that if the point of order is insisted 
on the point will be sustained. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it would have 
been very easy for me to move to strike out the last word and 
take the time, but I do not wish to do that. My suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman, is this: That under that act this district had 275,000 
inhabitants. Two years later—— 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I again make the point of 
order. 3 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will not save 
any time by it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not desire to unnecessarily delay the com- 
mittee, but if what I have to say is to be said at all, it will 
require more than five minutes. I therefore ask unanimous 
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consent to proceed for 15 minutes, but if the committee does not 
desire it, I shall not feel aggrieved. 

Mr. CANNON. Is this upon the point of order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not speaking to a point of order. The 
geutleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Burke] has yielded the 
floor, and I have taken the floor in my own right. 

Mr. CANNON. I was under a misapprehension. I did not 
understand that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had given up 
the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is under a misapprehension. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The Chair having ruled with- 
out having asked any discussion upon the point of order, | 
ylelded the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to have my request stated, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WEDEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I will say that I will not object to this, but I will ob- 
ject hereafter to any extensions. 

Mr. FERRIS. That statement coming from a gentleman on 
the other side, and there being a decided opinion on this propo- 
sition, I do not think it would be fair to yield 15 minutes to a 
gentleman on one side with a notice served that they would not | 
give an equal time on the other side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Fifteen minutes have been used on the other 
side. I have not spoken during general debate. However, it 
is with the committee. I do not care to attempt to say in five 
minutes what can not be said in that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHerLey] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by | 
the gentleman from Illinois goes to the crux of the debate that | 
has engaged the attention of the committee for a week. I am 
one of those who believe that if the constitution of Arizona 
contained a provision twice as drastic and far-reaching as the 
one it dees contain in regard to the recall of the judiciary 
that that would not be a sufficient reason for this Congress to 
deny it statehood. [Applause.] The requirement of the Con- 
stitution that the United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government is not neglected 
in the admission of Arizona. I hold a republican form of 
government to be one whose creation springs from and whose 
continuation must rest upon the consent of those subject to its 
dominion. Judged by this rule, the form of government created 
by the people of Arizona is republican. But while I believe this, 
yet there is no man upon the floor who has a more pronounced 
objection to the recall! of the judiciary than I have, and because 
I desire to answer the very pertinent question of the gentleman 
from California as to why a judge should not be recalled as 
well as any other official, I have taken the floor and the time 
of the committee. It is sometimes worth while to consider the 
purpose of government as well as its form, and that purpose 
should be not simply to execute the will of a majority, but to 
safeguard to any and all citizens those rights that the experience 
of mankind has demonstrated as essential to the enjoyment of 
real liberty. It is true that all power comes from the people, | 
but it is equally true that all people loving and possessing real | 
liberty, and history, to my mind, points not a single exception, | 
have seen the wisdom in their calm moments of so restricting | 
themselves in the exercise of that power as to prevent hasty 
and unfair action in their excited moments. 

Every limitation you have in a written constitution, the very 
purpose of a written constitution itself, testifies to the need of 
the people limiting and restricting their power. We are toid 
that whenever we question their exercise of power that we 
distrust them. I reply that they themseives in their wisdoin 
have mistrusted themselves. And I suggest this fundamental 
thought, that the test of a government, the test of the institu- 
tions of a government, comes in the crises of its life and not 
in ordinary peaceful times. 

When the people of some State have stood in a crisis, with 
hunger staring the great majority in the face, when they have 
stood in the crisis of bankruptcy, with debts so heavy that it 
seemed impossible to pay them, and under that test have exer- 
cised the recall with wisdom, then I am willing to believe that 
the people need not restrain themselves. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. LrrrietTon ] 
in his eloquent speech this morning said that, unfortunately, he 
could cite no history in justification of his view, because no 
netion had seen fit practically to exercise the recall of judges. 
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its essence, was fought out amid the searching times and trying 
scenes of State bankruptcy, when the debtor class outnumbered 
the creditor class two to one; and the history of that fight, the 
history of the experience of those people, may well serve as a 
warning to the people of America against undertaking to make 
the judiciary by recall answerable to a majority. 

But before I read that history let me say this to the House: 
The reason why the judge is not in the same attitude toward 
the public as other officials are is because by the very virtue of 
his office he is frequently the shield, and the only shield, of 
the minority of the community. You can test and judge the 
civilization of a people by the rights that are reserved by them 
to a minority, no matter how small it may be; and the mere 
numerical strength of a people can never give them a right, ac- 
cording to all the theories of American government, to take 
away certain rights of the individual. 

Not only is that a reason, and to my mind a fundamental 
reason, but the judiciary is also charged with the high and im- 
portant function of determining when the executive and legis- 
lative branches exceed their proper functions, and this right 
and duty is the highest contribution of the great statesmen of 
the Revolution to the science of government. It is the very 
capstone of the Constitution, without which all guaranties of 
the Constitution must be in danger whenever passion sways the 
body of the people. In that sense it is not the equal, but the 
superior of the other two branches, and to make it answerable 
to the people by a recall—for it is now truly answerable to the 
sober judgment of the people—to make it answerable to the tem- 
porary judgment of the people is to destroy absolutely the func- 
tion that it is called upon to exercise, that function of judg- 
ment, and not simply of execution, of the majority will. 

Now to refer to the bit of history: Kentucky chartered, dur- 
ing the years from 1817 to 1828, innumerable banks of issue, 
and through them was undertaken the old scheme of creating 
wealth by legislation instead of by labor. These banks issued 
bank notes and allowed credit without any regard to the prop- 
erty and the value that underlay the notes or the persons ap- 
plying for credit. There came pay day, as there always will 
come pay day, and the people of that State awoke to find them- 
selves bankrupt. What did they do? The debtors were in the 
majority. They elected men to the legislature who reflected 
their viewpoint, 2ud the legislature passed replevin laws and 
execution laws, undertaking to prevent the collection of debts. 
Then what happened? The courts of the State of Kentucky de- 
clared those laws unconstitutional. And then what happened? 
The logic of events is wonderfully impressive. Why, this same 
majority that was represented by the legislature and that 
caused it to pass laws to relieve men of the payment of their 
debts undertook to remove the judges. Under the constitution, 
as it then existed, there lay a power of address to the governor, 
an address by two-thirds of the houses, for the removal of a 
judge. The repudiators controlled the majority of the legisla- 
ture, but they could not get the two-thirds necessary to remove 
those judges by address. So they proceeded to abolish the court 
and with it the judges who had declared unconstitutional the 
lays that undertook to enable men to get out of the payment of 
their just debts. The court declined to be abolished, and held 
the act abolishing them and creating a new court of appeals un- 
constitutional; and there was thus presented the spectacle in 
the State of Kentucky of two courts of last resort. 

The politics of that day resolved itself into a fight between 
the old court and the new court. In the meanwhile men were 
leaving Kentucky as if it were a place of pestilence. For every 
man who came into this then border State there were more than 
four going out of it. Everyone was in debt, everything was 
gloomy and forlorn. 

But finally the people awoke to the realization that no com- 
munity can ever sustain itself by repudiation of its honest debts. 
They upheld the old court party, they elected a legislature that 
repealed all the laws that had been passed by the new court 
party undertaking to change the judiciary, and the new court 
passed out of existence, and to-day its decisions are treated as 
a nullity. 

I would like, if my brief time permitted, to further recite the 
history of this period to show the passion and animosity of a 
portion of the people inflamed by demagogic leaders against the 
judges whose only offenses were refusals to uphold laws making 
unnecessary the payment of just debts. Kut I can only hope 
that you will read the history of those 10 years of stirring times 
in the State of Kentucky, read the admirable summary in 
Sumner’s Life of Jackson, and answer me, How long would a 
judge have sat upon the bench if there had been the power to 
recall him in those days when men’s passion and their debts 


It so happens that in my own State of Kentucky this issue, in | were controlling their reason and their judgment? [Applause.] 
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of Kentucky would have been plunged into the mire of repudia- 
tion, and her history, glorious as it is, would have been checked 
for a generation. Any man here, in his calm, quiet moments, 
could properly arm himself without danger to society; but there 
is no man here of sense and intelligence but would refuse to 
carry a pistol, not because of the fear of himself during his 
calm moments, but because of the fear of himself under excite- 
ment and provocation. So the people in their calm moments 
would not abuse the right of recall. But the test of a people is 
in the crises of State and national life, even as the tests of men 
are in the personal crises of their lives. The times that try 
men’s souls are the times that must determine the fitness of the 
recall. Under that test I say to you that the people may well 
keep from themselves that power for hasty, ill-conceived action, 
that will always carry with it the execution, not of the people’s 
real will, but simply the immediate execution of the passions 
of the people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCat1] well called 
attention to the history of England. Englishmen began to have 
real liberty when they obtained a judiciary that was free and 

. The persecution of the British subjects came 
when the Crown had the right to recall the judiciary, and when 
the judge who did not do as the Crown desired lost his official 
position and usually lost with it his head, and a judge was 
put in his place who would be subservient. That is what the 
recall meant then. Under modern government it means that 
the temporary passions of the people may have expression 
rather than their sober judgment. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted te interrupt the gentleman from 
Massachusetts when he made his comparison, but I hesitated 
te do so, and so I heard him through. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky think it is fair to compare the recall of judges 
by the Crown with the recall of judges by the people? 


Mr. SHERLEY. I answer the gentleman by saying that a 
good king—— 
Mr. FERRIS. There is none. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I agree with the idea of the gentleman that 
underlies his answer, that society can not afford to put its 
government in the hands of any one man; and yet, using the 
term as it properly can be used, and not subject to any legiti- 
mate exception, a good king would not wrongly use such powe)). 
A people in their calmness will not wrongly use such power; 
but I say te you that the history of the world has shown that 
the people, like the individuals who compose the mass, under 
stress of excitement will do temporary wrong, wrong that they 
will regret as much as anyone in the worki; and the whole 
purpose of government, the whole reason for every constitution 
that has ever been written, has been to give the people an 
epportunity to pause. Otherwise why the limitations? Why 
@o you have the limitation that no one shall “be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law”? Why any 
of the other amendments to the Constitution? If the people 
ean under all circumstances always be relied wpon to do the 
right thing, of what need is a constitution? Why, we spend 
half our time here determining not only what we ought to qo, 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I have not thus far partici- 
pated in this debate, and at this time I shall only make two 
observations. The first is that if the people of Arizona can 
not be trusted to determine this question of the recall of judges 
for themselves, they are not capable of self-government at 
all {applause}, and ought not to be admitted into this Union. 
If they can not be trusted to determine that question, then they 
can not be trusted to determine any other question in their 
constitution. [Applause.] 
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In order to prevent those who are vested with authority from becom- 
ing oppressors, the we have a right, at such periods and in such 
manner as they shall establish by their frame of government, to cause 
their public officers to return to private life, and to fill up vacant places 
by certain and regular elections and appointments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of recall of judges is a 
debatable one. For myself, I should be unwilling to have the 
recall apply to the judges with the same facility, with the same 
low percentage, that I would see it applied to other officials of 
the Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not a question for this Congress 
to decide; it is a question for the people of each State to decide 
for themselves. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in listening to the very eloquent speech of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Li1rrreron] to-day, and 
especially his peroration where he compared the people excr- 
cising the recall to the mob who crucified the Saviour, I felt 
that I should be sorry indeed to have anyone believe that 
the people of my congressional district or any other in settling 
such questions as this would act asa mob. So far as the people 
are concerned they are as intelligent, as patriotic, as law- 
abiding as any Member of this House. There is a distinction, 
Mr. Chairman, as wide as the wideness of the sea between the 
action of the mob and the action of the people of a State or a 
congressional district expressing their will in oan orderly way 
under the provisions of law, going to the polls and registering 
their will as to the kind of government they shall have, and 
who shall represent them, whether it be with reference to 
judicial, administrative, or legislative officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say a word 
during this debate. I have listened with much pleasure and 
something of profit to the debate on the pending bill. I shall 
not address myself in the five minutes I have to the initiative 
and referendum. I shall vote for the proposed amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. Mann]. 

It is a little trite, perhaps, and yet a matter not fully under- 
stood by many people, that ours is not a direct democracy, but 
is a representative government, controlled by the people through 
the ballot at frequent elections held under the law. I see no 
danger to the public welfare in keeping it a representative gov- 
ernment. No State, I believe, elects a governor for a longer 
term than four years. The popular body of the respective State 
legislatures is usually elected for two years and the senate for 
four years. One-third of the Senate of the United States goes 
out of office every two years, and the body changes completely 
in six years, as provided under the Constitution and the laws. 
The House of Representatives of the United States changes 
every two years. I do not believe it would be politic to have a 
recall for Members of Congress or members of the State legis- 
latures or for governors or judges. If there be misdemeanor or 
crime upon the part of the individual Representative or Senator, 
there can be an expulsion, and if he commit a crime he is subject 
to the penalty of the law, the same as other citizens. 

If the sound popular sentiment, or sometimes the unsound 
popular sentiment, of a district or State demands that a new 
Representative or Senator should be chosen, the people speak 
by a majority at the ballot box. Then there may be impeach- 
ment of judges and impeachment of officials, as provided in the 
Constitution of the United States and by the constitutions of the 
several States. 

The question, however, that comes directly to us in the con- 
sideration of this bill is whether we shall approve the constitu- 
tion of Arizona, which provides for the recall of judges on the 
demand of one-fourth of the voters of the proposed State. As 
te New Mexico, I will content myself merely with saying that I 
believe New Mexico should be admitted, and that within the 
past three months the House of Representatives unanimously 
so decided. But here is a bill that practically provides that 
New Mexico shall be kept out until Arizona comes in. That is 
the real question. You propose practically that Arizona shall 
come in with the recall of judges of the courts in her constitu- 
tion. The Constitution of the United States provides that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State a government re- 
publican in form. I take it that means also in substance as 
well as in form. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD of Mr. Chairman, I shail not object, 
but I desire to say that while I am not going to object to any 
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hereafter I shall object to any extension of time upon the part 
of anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the} 
gentleman is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have said on both 
sides of the House that when a State is once in the Union it 
can adopt any kind of an amendment to its constitution that 
it may desire, including a provision for the recall of judges. 

1 respectfully dissent from that proposition. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. So long as it is not unrepub- 
lican in form. 

Mr. CANNON. What is “republican in form”? In my judg- 
ment a constitution or law of a State that provides for a direct 
government by a democracy as against a representative govern- 
ment by the people is not a “republican government in form.” 
Some years ago we admitted the State of Utah with a solemn 
statement in the enabling act that Utah never should amend 
her constitution so as to legalize polygamy. Now, then, how 
would you enforce such a contract? If Utah can not amend 
her constitution legalizing polygamy, Idaho and Wyoming or 
any other State, and Arizona and New Mexico, if they are ad- | 
mitted as States, can not change their constitutions by adopt- 
ing an amendment legalizing polygamy. Is there any Member | 
of this House that will rise in his place and say that the 
United States is powerless, in the event any State should amend 
its constitution legalizing polygamy, to nullify that constitu- 
tion by virtue of the constitutional power in the United States 
to guarantee each State a government republican in form? I 
pause for an answer. No man disputes the power of the United 
States in the premises. I may go further and say it is the 
duty of the United States in such case to enforce the guaranty 
of the Constitution of the United States. Let me put another 
ease which perhaps you will say is an extreme case. If any 
State should provide that the governor should hold his office 
for life and that his oldest son or daughter should succeed him 
for life, would the United States be powerless to nullify that | 
amended constitution ? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I only have 10 minutes. No man would ques- | 
tion the right of the United States to exercise the power and 
the propriety of its exercising the power to nullify that amended | 
constitution. The courts of the United States and the courts 
of the respective States construe the law and apply it to each 
case so as to protect each citizen in his liberty, his life, and his 
property. They should perform their function without fear, | 
favor, or affection. If the judge is corrupt, he is subject to | 
impeachment and removal from office. The judge should be, | 
and usually is, able and courageous, and be it said to the credit 


of the judiciary they have both of these qualities, and these 
qualities are essential for the protection of all the people under 
all conditions, from the mob on the one hand and the plutocrat 
on the other. 

‘To the Member from California [Mr. SterHens], who pro- 
claims himself as one of “the plain people,” I will say that he 
and every other man who belongs to the plain people—and I 
am tolerably plain myself—is more interested in preserving the | 
integrity, the manhood, and the courage of the judiciary than 
those who have great fortunes. [Applause.] Therefore I am 
going to vote against this bill, for the reason that it places it 
expressly within the power of Arizona to adopt a constitution | 
with a provision for a recall of judges, and that, too, on the 
petition of one-fourth of the voters of the State or district. | 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I would prefer not, unless I can have addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. Speaker, the judge should not be subject to the threat of | 
the strong or the ery of the mob armed with the bludgeon, | 
called the recall, to avoid which he must make the will of one | 
or the other the judgment of the court. 

The courts in the history of the Republic have performed their | 
functions in harmony with the law and the Constitution. Al- 
low me to give you an instance of great importance. 

In the settlement of the country across the continent trans- | 
portation of persons and products became a necessity. The cry 
was for the construction of railways. To secure the same) 
nearly all the States, by legislation, gave 99-year charters—_ 
many of them perpetual charters—to railway corporations, with 
full power to fix the charges for transportation of persons and 
products. 

The rates fixed by the railways in many fostances were ex- 
orbitant. It was claimed that the railways, by virtue of the 
franchise, had a vested right to fix the charge. It was con- 
ceded generally by the lawyers, harking back to the Dartmouth 
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College case and a long line of precedents, that the claim of the 
railways was valid. 

But when the case was presented to the courts they held 
that while the railways were private property, they were alse 





public utilities, and that their charge for service must be 
reasonable. 
I am not afraid of the courts. tut, gentlemen, if I were to 


discuss this matter from a political standpoint—whiech I am 
not doing now—I would say that I wish the House of Repre- 
sentatives were elected once in four years. I wish the Presi- 
dent were elected once in eight years, because, looking in your 
faces and casting my glance inward—and I am not saying that 
I am better than you or much worse than you—you know that 
when you go back to your close districts every two years you 
find that not only corporations, but men who proclaim then 
selves the friends of the plain people, are good for more 
or claim to be, in your districts than you like to acknowlede 

and they put you under a threat that they will bring their 
organization, whatever it may be, religious or secular, to the 
defeat of Members that do not take orders. You may say a 
man who would take orders from anyone is not worthy to hold 
Oh, gentlemen, the human animal is a practical 
animal, and when somebody is making war on a Member 
Congress out in his district, first for the nomination, then for 
an election, there is a temptation to respond to the demand 
that is made. When some wild-eyed sand-lotter in former years 
in San Francisco was carrying on a great movement against 
immigration, not only to restrict, but to entirely exclude, ] 
have seen some California Representatives turn double somer- 
saults in order to respond to a temporary demand. [Applause 
and laughter.] Of course, my friend from California [Mr. 
STEPHENS] has no feeling of that kind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the de- 
bate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed in 
15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
moves the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KONIG. Mr. Chairman, I move'to strike out the last word 
in the amendment. I will not make any apology for viclating 
the much-violated custom of this House prohibiting new Members 
from speaking during the first session of Congress which they 
attend, but being deeply interested in the question now before 
this committee, namely, the admission into the Union of New 
Mexico and Arizona, I must give my views on the subject 
These Territories come to us with constitutions embodying 
matters which, if I were asked and had the power to insert 
in the constitution of the ancient and honorable State of Mary- 
land, I would refuse to do it. But, Mr. Chairman, Arizona, in 
making its constitution, did not make it to govern Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut. It drafted it with one purpose, and one 
purpose only, namely, to govern the people of the Territory of 
Arizona. If they have made a mistake, they will soon dis- 
cover it and correct it, and, anyway, my friends, it is Arizona’s 
funeral, not ours. The friends of the recall tell us that there 
is no danger in a recall, because the people can always be 
trusted. Firm believer that I am in the people, knowing after 
sound and sober second thought that the people will come to a 
right conclusion, yet I believe that in particular cases the) 
often can and do go wrong. Like the individual who places 
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| his belongings in some secure place, where he can not reach 


them to satisfy every passing passion and fancy, I believe 


| that the public should place checks on itself so that it may not 
| be carried away with every fancy of the hour. 


I suppose I shall vote wrong while I am in Congress. I 
presume that a good many of you gentlemen have voted wrone. 
And, after all, who are the people but Tom Jones and Bil! 
Brown and you and me, my friends? That being so, if we have 
voted wrong, why can not the people in the several States of 
this Union vote wrong? It is a well-known fact that the states 


| man-gives the people what they ought to have; the politician 


gives them what they want. Look out, therefore, my friends, 
lest ye make a politician out of the judge. 

My conception of the thing is that a judge should be a judge 
of the law and the facts, and nothing else. We should put him 
as far above the clamoring mob as we put him above the pur 
chasing power of the capitalist. As I said before, the people 


| are ofttimes wrong, and the best illustration I can give of that 


is the last national election. In that election the people of the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania voted to uphold and 
maintain the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and it was a majority 
of the people of Pennsylvania that voted for the law as it now 
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stands, while the people of the great Empire State of New 
York voted to repudiate, to strike out forever and a day after, 
that same Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and that was the great 
majority of the people of the Empire State. One or the other 
was wrong, and whichever was wrong, it was a majority. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LinpBerGH] is recognized. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, KONIG. If the gentleman is looking for something about 
the principles laid down by the late Republican leader, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, on the question whether marriage was a failure, 
race suicide, or the broken promises of the Republican Party, I 
will answer him; otherwise my time is too precious. I shall 
vote, Mr. Chairman, for the admission of both New Mexico and 
Arizona. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized. The gentleman 
from Maryland wail come to order. The committee will be in 
order. The gentleman from Minnesota will proceed. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, during the discussions in 
this debate, if one were to give full credit to many of the speak- 
ers, it could be easily inferred that the courts of this country 
are crowded with judges who would be intimidated if we had 
the law of recall. There can be no other inference from some 
of the remarks made, and the same speakers seem to consider 
the people in the light of a mob. 

The assumption that judges are moral cowards that would 
violate the oaths of office is not justified; neither is there justi- 
fication in assuming that the people exercising the right of recall 
would do so in the spirit of a mob. 

It might be wise to provide that the recall of judges, more 
than other officials, should be surrounded with longer time for 
public deliberation before the recall was actually made, but that 
would be a question for the people in their good judgment. 
That is a matter of detail not going to the question of the policy 
of recall. 

The whole question is one of whether the people shall be 
brought in closer relation with the actual administration of the 
Government. 

There is a difference between a government limited as by the 
Federal Constitution and a people’s or popular government run 
by popular choice. I make that distinction in order that my 
few statements may not be misunderstood. 

The United States is not, within strict interpretation, a peo- 
ple’s or popular government, but is a constitutional government. 
The United States may be said to be governed by the people ex- 
cept where the Constitution represses. That instrument does 
limit the majority. It makes no difference that originally the 
people, through their servants, framed the Constitution. Those 
who did that have long since gone and are no longer the people. 
They left posterity an instrument that limits in several respects 
the privilege of majority rule. 

The only time that this country was in a position to be gov- 
erned by the people was the period of 12 years between the 
Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Since that time it clearly appears, by interpretation of 
the courts enforced by judicial decrees, that the people cre not 
entirely in possession nor control of their own Government. 
In one respect it would require unanimous consent, or prac- 
tically so, to change the Constitution. For instance: 

No State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

The State of New York, with near 10.000,000 people, has no 
greater representation in the Senate than the State of Nevada. 
with a population of 81,000; that is, one person in Nevada has a 
representation in the Senate equal to 123 in New York. Even 
if all the other States should decide by unanimous vote that 
each State should have a representation in the Senate in pro- 
portion to population, such a decision could be nullified by a 
majority of the State of Nevada. There would be no way to 
overcome that except by revolution. There are many cases in 
which the Constitution prevents the people by majority to rule, 
the most conspicuous being the manner required to amend the 
Constitution itself. 

The Constitution is a great instrument, and has been looked 
upon as evidence of the profound wisdom of its authors. The 
good faith and great foresight of its founders is not questioned. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that the Constitution was 
a compromise. Some of its provisions were placed there to 
meet certain existent at the time of its adoption. 
and not because themselves they were preferred. In fact, 


‘sulting in some provisions that have later repressed the people. 
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I have no sympathy with all this talk about the sacredness 
of old instruments of government, regardless of their fitness 
for this generation and the future. We can not progress and 
at the same time follow cumbersome old forms that really block 
progress. All rules made in the past that are suited, let us 
keep as long as experience shows them suited to present neces- 
sities, but whenever experience shows the need of change, let 
no fetish reverence for the past methods repress the present 
and future necessities. 

My respect for government rests primarily in the ability of 
the people to conduct it. Succeeding generations should be 
better able to master the problem of their own than the people 
of earlier generations could do it for them. Each generation 
should conduct the affairs of its own times, and when a 
majority rules that can be done. So much of the past as is 
worth while would naturally be adopted. Now, since we have 
our growth principally in our native born, I do not believe we 
should be tied up with constitutional limitations that will pre- 
vent a majority from changing the Constitution and making 
such laws and regulations as shall seem best. 

We can imagine wrongs that a majority could, if it would, 
do to a minority, but I am not with those who anticipate that 
the majority will be less just than a minority. We suppose this 
to be a government by the people, and I am willing to trust 
it as such. My votes, so far as I am able to cast them, will 
give the fullest credit to that purpose. 

The objection that is pressed the hardest by some to the pro- 
posed constitution of Arizona is the provision for the recall of 
judges. Some have worked up their imaginations to the extent 
of believing that excitements might and probably would some- 
time arise and carry in their waves the recall of judges. It is 
believed by them that the people would go through all the forms 
required for the recall of judges who had decided cases in ac- 
cordance with law. Those who carry prejudices of that nature 
are more considerate of the individual than of the public. Even 
suppose it happened several times in a century, which is not 
likely, the fact of the recall would not reverse the cases. They 
would stand as they had been decided. If the decisions were 
wrong, the recall would not be wholly unmerited. As things 
are now a judge can not be removed except by impeachment, 
which, except under the most extraordinary circumstances, is 
impractical. 

It is well known that with responsibility comes caution. The 
recall would make people cautious in the exercise of the right. 
The very fact that we had the law of the recall would create 
a steadiness of purpose and feeling of responsibility in the 
people that would far outweigh indiscretions that might possibly 
occur. 

It is odd that those who oppose the purposes of securing the 
nearest we can to popular government should assume mistakes 
by the people, while they give no excuse for the innumerable 
mistakes of the courts. I refer you to the findings of the 
courts for the most contradictory decisions imaginable. In 
nearly all of several thousand volumes of reports of decisions 
in this country, you will, on examination, find that the courts 
have overruled, reversed, and revised the decisions of judges 
so often that no one can say what the law is. Everyone is pre- 
sumed to know the law and yet no one does know the law. 

The legal procedure would not be more simplified by the re- 
call, but it would impress judges with the fact that they should 
consider the side of the public with as much care as they do 
the side of the individual. There is an old saying that what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and it seems that 
in the interpretation of constitutions and statutes it has often 
been nobody's business to keep the interpretation consistent 
with a common national purpose. The judges should keep a 
little closer to the people, and with the law of recall it is quite 
likely they will—not that they should be unfair to individuals, 
for that would not be serving the public’s best interest. The 
pubiic is most interested in keeping private rights consistent. 
The public is most interested in preserving private rights—for 
the public is merely an aggregation of individuals—but the 
public is opposed to special favors to individuals. 

I do not, of course, think it practicable for the public in gen- 
eral to enter into all the intricacies of the law; but the people 
are fair and will treat those whom they trust with that duty 
with great consideration and respect, and the law of recall will 
furnish a moral influence that will be of inestimable value to 
the common interests of the country. : 

Whenever we generally establish laws for the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall to apply to all matters that pertain 
to the public interest, in connection with the administration of 
the affairs of the people in common, we shal! find the responsi- 
bility accepted and dealt with by the public in such manner 
as will make it much easier for public officials te do their duty 
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unincumbered by the influence of special interests. Get the 
great office-holding body of this country to understand that 
they owe their places to the public, that instead of being 


interested in the public just before each election they are to | 
be interested all the time, and it will make everybody inde- | 


pendent to do what seems best. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will be voted down. It represents the views of the 
minority of the Committee on Territories. It leaves the initia- 
tive and referendum untouched in the Arizona constitution. 
leaves the recall of all officers, except judges, untouched. 
real purpose is to keep Arizona out of the Union. 
poses to submit to the people of Arizona an amendment to be 


voted on, but these gentlemen tell them exactly how they must | 
Unless they vote as they say, they shall not come into | 


yote. 
this Union. It is unfair and unjust. The real purpose is to 
deny statehoed to Arizona, and I hope every gentleman here 
will vote against it. [Applause.] 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment will be withdrawn. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
MANnN]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 50, noes 142. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona are hereby admitted 


fApplause.] 


into the Union upon an equal footing with the original States, In ac- | 


cordance with the terms of the enabling act approved June 20, 1910, 
upon the terms and conditions hereinafter set forth. The admission 
herein provided for shall take effect upon the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when the conditions explicitly set forth In 
this joint resolution shall have been complied with, which preclamation 
shall issue at the earliest practicable time after the results of the elec- 
tion herein provided for shall have been certified to the President, and 


also after evidence shall have been submitted to him of the compliance | 


with the terms and conditions of this resolution. 

The President is authorized and directed to certify the adoption of 
this resolution to the governor of each Territory as soon as practicable 
after the adoption hereof, and each of said governors shall issue his 
proclamation for the holding of the first general election as provided 
fer im the tions, respectively, heretofore adopted by each Ter- 
ritory, and for the submission to a vote of the electors of said Terri- 
tories of the amendments of the constitutions of said proposed States, 
ee herein set forth in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of this joint resolution. The results of said elections shall be 
eertified to the President by the governor of each of said Territories; 


and if the terms and conditions of this joint resolution shall have been | 


complied with, the proclamation shall immediately issue by the Presi- 
dent announcing the result of said elections so ascertained, and upon 
the issuance of said proclamation the proposed State or States so com- 
plying shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union upon an 
equal footing with the other States. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 
Mr. MANN. 

the proper time to offer it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia that, as heretofore stated by the Chair in re- 


sponse to a parliamentary inquiry, the substitute will be treated | 


as one entire amendment, and amendments will not be in order 


until the Clerk shall have completed the reading of the substi- | 


tute, 
‘ Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the substi- 
ute, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. This is a committee 
amendment, and there are two other committee amendments, 
one to be offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] 
and the other by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston]. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an | 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


é On page 3, line 23, after the words “in the,” strike out the words 
constitution, respectively, heretofore adopted by each Territory,” and 
insert In lieu thereof the words “ constitution of New Mexico heretofore 
adopted and the election ordinance No. 2 adopted by the constitutional 
convention of Arizona, respectively,” so as to make the clause read : 
ths The preneent is authorized and directed to certify the adoption of 
; s resolution to the governor of each Territory as soon as practicable 
a —' the adoption hereof, and each of said governors shall issue his 
a r the of the first general election as provided 
constitution of New Mexico heretofore adopted and the elec- 


tion ordinance No, 2 adopted by the constitutional convention of Ari- 


zona, tively, and for the submission to a vote of the electors o 
= Territories of the amendments of the constitutions of said Sees 
ia cepertivets herein set forth in accordance with the terms and 

= this joint resolution. The results of said elections shall 
pe cortiind, ig the President by the governor of each of said Terri- 
and terms and conditions of oo — ——- mall 

ag been with, as mmediately issue by 
a announcing result elections so ascertained, 
and upon issuance of proclamation the proposed State or States 
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| SO complying shall be deemed admitted by Congr to the T n upon 
an equal footing with the other States.” 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the purty of thi 
amendment is to make this joint resolution conform to the facts. 
| In New Mexico the provision was made in t! m. In 
Arizona it was made in an ordinance known : ince No. 2. 
| When the resolution was framed by the committee, we did not 
| observe that there was that difference in these two constitu- 
tions. We want to make the resolution conform to w! k 
place in New Mexico, and also to what took | » in Ari Le 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. 
The question being taken, the amendment was agreed t 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 11, after the word “ Spanish,” 
| “when newspapers in both of said languages are 
| eounties.”’ 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment is that if there happens to be no newspaper published in 
both languages there would be no need of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a motion to strike out the last 
word is not in order, it being an amendment in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to strike out the last word 
| would be in the third degree, and under the rule would not be 
in order. The gentleman will be recognized in favor or against 
the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to make 
for being a new Member and addressing the House. First, I 
believe a new Member has the same right to the floor as the 
older Members, and, secondly, I wish to state that it is not 
through choice that I am a new Member, for I made two 
previous efforts that were unsuccessful. [Laughter.] In re- 
gard to the question before the House at this time, I wish to 
say in reply to the gentlemen on both sides of the House who 
oppose the initiative, referendum, and recall, and who evidently 
fear leaving the Government in the hands of the people, I 


insert the 
published 


words 
in said 





OL 
probably have been in a position to know as well, if not better, 
what the sentiments of the people of this country are than 
most any other Member of the House. I have within the last 
12 months worked at my trade and otherwise asseciated with 
| the intelligent workingmen, who have been discussing judges 
and the decisions they have rendered, and have come to the 
conclusion that if there is any official there is more need of the 
people having the power to recali than another it is the judge. 

I wish to insert here an editorial written by Louis F. Post, 
the editor of the Public, one of the ablest and most fearless 
| writers on the question of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
This expresses my position on the question: 

If the recall may properly apply to legislative representatives, who 
make taws, and to administrative representatives, who execute laws, by 
what process of reasoning shall we conclude that it must not apply to 
| judicial representatives, who nullify laws? 

President Taft is opposed to this application of the recall, but he 
| gives no reason for distinguishing it from legislative or administrative 
applications, and the inference from his record and toryistic cast of 
mind is that he doesn’t wish to. 3eing against the recall tn every 
application, he merely submits for the moment to overwhelming publi 
opinion in respect of its other applications in order the more efficient! 


ly 
to resist its application to judges, a use of it which has but recently 
come under discussion. Lacking those gymnastic mental qualities that 
permit his agile predecessor to advocate the recall of judges for Cali 
fornia while opposing it for Arizona, President Taft takes positiv 
ground against it as a principle for all places. 

That it would deprive judges of dignity is one of his objections. 


This objection would have applied to abolishing the King’s veto, which, 
; as Mr. Asquith says, is now “as dead as Queen Anne"; and it is 
| very appropriate objection for the additional reason that autocrati 





prerogatives of aforetime British kings are asserted by the 
judiciary. Not alone do our _ judges veto laws; through th 
jurisdiction they make laws. It is for this double power, , 
dignity of judges, that Mr. Taft contends in his denunciation of t 
recall for judges. Like the great privileged interests whom 
directly represents, he finds that privilege can endure the initiative a 
the referendum, which affect legislation alo and a recall 
affect administrators and legislators only, provided the judiciary 
untrammeled in its power over both administration and legis 


he most 


ne, that would 
remains 
lation 


Gov. Wilson, however, is not to be counted among those whio 
pose the judicial recall from toryistic motives. This exception 
allowed not because Gov. Wilson is a Democrat, nor because he ¢ 
to be democratic, nor because, unlike Mr. Taft, he has come out f 
people’s power in respect of such electoral mechanism as direct pri 
maries, direct election of Senators, the initiative and referendum and 


the recall except for judges. From an opponent once of the initia 
and referendum, Gov. Wilson has come to be one of its most effe 

advocates, and for right reasons. When opposing it as an author 
eral years ago, he had not grasped the point that the initiative 

referendum is not a substitute, but a palladium, for representative gov- 
ernment. Believing now with all the rest of us who advocate the 
initiative and referendum, that when this reform is once in full opera- 


ive 
tive 
sev 
and 
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tion it will be seldom used—probably never except on great and burn- 
ing fundamental issues—because legislatures will then be as keen to 
represent the poomee as they now are to represent marauding interests, 
Gov. Wilson frankly declares his change of opinion. But what he does 
not yet appear to see is that the reason for the recall for judges is the 
same as the reason for its application to other representatives of the 
veople. Indeed, he has distinctly put his objection on the grour’ that 
Judges are not lawmakers, but soy apply the law to individual cases. 
f judges did determine only individual! disputes, Gov. Wilson’s opposi- 
tion would be quite eee. But our judges have built up a 
{oaita’ system under which they exercise the kingly power of making 
aws at their own will by decree, of repealing statutes as unconstitu- 
tional, and of controlling administrative authority. Not as adminis- 
trators of justice in oy quarrels, then, is it that judges must be 
subjected to the recall, but because they have usurped legislative power, 
ndministrative power, and people’s power in respect of the laws of the 
land. As in Great Britain, the King’s lawmaking decree and his law- 
breaking veto are as dead as Queen Anne, so must it be in this country 
with the judicial usurpation of making iaw and breaking law. When 
that is done, no recall for judges will be needed; until it is done, the 
recall of —_— will be as necessary, logically and in fact, for the 
aes : democracy against plutocracy as any other application of 

e recall, 


An impartial administration of justice is about all there is 
to a free government. It is the just administration of the law 
that holds the community together. It is the courts that all 
must go to for the protection of their liberty, person, and repu- 
tation. 

The judicial department is a department in which the people 
are more concerned than in any other. It is the department 
which comes home to them and deals with them in all the 
relations of life, from their birth to their death, and with their 
heirs and estates after death. 

Abraham Lincoln said, in a speech at Cincinnati, September 
17, 1859: 

The people of these United States are the rightful masters of both 
congresses and courts; not to overthrow the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Constitution. 

What would that great emancipator say if he lived at this 
age and witnessed the judges perverting the Constitution, as 
in the case of the income-tax law, where the verdict was ren- 
dered by one judge turning a double somersault overnight and 
reversing himself, and other judges rendering injunctions pro- 


hibiting the workingman from exercising his constitutional | 


rights—freedom of speech and of the press—to please big busi- | chances at deluding the people with flowery oratory and words 


ness interests and industrial pirates? That great commoner 
would have raised his voice in protest against such methods 
of forcing industrial slavery. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 


The germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in the judi- 
ciary, an irresponsible body working like gravity day by day 
by night, gaining a little to-day, and gaining a little to-morrow, and 
advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the fields of jurisdiction 
until all shall be usurped. 


And again he said: 
If we ever lose our liberties. it will be through the action of our 


a 


room on their shoulders and that the common council of New York 
gave him the freedom of the city in a gold box for his gratuitous sery- 
ices in defense of the rights of mankind and the liberty of the press. 

The jury’s verdict in the above case was clearly a verdict of 
the great masses of the people, because it was a popular verdict, 
and the people can always be trusted to render just and wise 
verdicts. The framers of the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed that one of their chief grievances was that they were 
denied their right of trial by jury, and the judges of to-day are 
invading guaranteed rights by usurping power, issuing injunc- 
tions in conflict with the Constitution, and rendering unjust 
decisions, thereby denying the poor men their right of trial by 
jury and permitting industrial highbinders to exploit the wage- 
workers. 

I have had a wide acquaintance with the lawyers, and among 
them I have some very good friends, and in my opinion they 
are very generally high-minded and public-spirited citizens. [I 
regret that about all the opposition to the initiative and refer- 
endum and recall comes from the legal fraternity. The cor- 
poration lawyers, it seems, almost without exception, are o))- 
posed to these reforms, and especially to the recall of judges, 
which will cause further doubt of their sincerity of purpose and 
further strengthen the opinion that is now prevalent amoig the 
people that they have drawn their convictions from the same 
place that they have their emoluments. 

The gentlemen here who have so fluently opposed the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall have spent much of their time in 
the defense and commendation of judges and in telling us about 
the danger of the mob (people), but have been conspicuously 
silent in their praises of the people, who, in the end, will be the 
final and supreme judge of the conduct of all public men. The 
people will never permit themselves to be misled into giving up 
that right that our Revolutionary fathers fought and bled for— 
the right of self-government. Plutocracy has the most brilliant 
and intellectual agents that money can buy. They speak of 
Cxsar, Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristides. They quote from 
orators, philosophers, logicians, and statesmen; they read from 
the Bible, and legends of old. They describe the beauties of the 
flag and how it unfur!s its folds in the breezes. They take their 


of praise, which for so long a time has characterized their de- 
ceit; but to them I give a word of warning. I remind them that 


| the people have borne their loss in the past and have been good 


| and courageous bosers. 


an | ballots of the many against the capital of the select few, and 
and | 


But now, sirs, they are fighting with the 


you will find yourselves, on the eve of what you had hoped 
would be your victory, crushed by the will of the masses, and 
once more that which you would claim your own will revert 


| to its rightful owner, and the people will have triumphed. 


Federal judiciary, who, with a life tenure of office, will feel themselves | 


the law and construe away the dearest rights of the people. 


It is my opinien that if a revolution occurs in this country in 
the future (which I hope will never be necessary to protect 
the people’s rights) it will be due to the arbitrary usurpa- 
tion of power by the judges, 

In an article written by Hon. Henry Clay Caldwell, former 
United States circuit judge, presiding judge of the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the eighth circuit, he said: 


It is an interesting historical fact that despotic power and official 
oppression received its first check in the Colonies at the hands of a 
New York jury. The blow was a staggering one. It was the entering 
wedge to freedom, which later was driven home. William Crosby was 
the governor of New York in 1734. In the administration of his office 
he was unscrupulous, avaricious, and arbitrary. The New York Jour- 
nal, a paper established to defend the cause of liberty against arbitrary 

wer, exposed his official corruption and oppression. or this its pub- 
isher, John Peter Zenger—may his tribe increase—was thrown into 
prison and a criminal nformation filed against him by the attorney 
general for libeling the vernor and other colonial officers. History 
tells us the case excited intense interest, not in New York only, but in 
other Colonies, for it involved the vital issue of the liberty of s: ch 
and of the press, without which the people of the Colony could not 
hope to be free. The case was brought on for trial before Chief Justice 
De Lancey, whose first act was to disbar Zenger’s counsel for question- 
ing the validity of the pune commission. nger’s friends then sent 
to Philadelphia for Andrew Hamilton, one of the foremost lawyers of 
his time, who came on to New York to defend him. Zenger entered a 

lea of not guilty, admitted the publication of the alleged libel, and 
ustified it by asserting its truth. A jury was impaneled to try the 
case. The chief justice refused to permit the defendant to ve the 
truth of the publication and charged the jury that it was libelous, and 
that it was their duty to return a verdict of guilty. The jury retired 
and soon returned with a verdict of not guilty. The verdict electrified 
the country. Gouverneur Morris, one of the ablest and most sagacious 


statesmen of the Revolutionary peviod, dated American libe not from 
the Stamp Act of 17 nor yet from the “ Boston Tea »” but 
trom the verdict of the in Zenger’s case. ~~ 


The 
tf the ot these 12 culate davis ot teat thon vein here 
names : appear . 
heir names * with the triots of 
the Revolution. This | historic Saat wend not 


be 
adding that the people bore Zenger’s lawyer, Hamilton, ou 


I am in favor of this joint resolution to admit Arizona and 
New Mexico into the Union as States, and congratulate the 
people of Arizona in reserving to the electorate the power of 
recall to all elective officers, including the judges. 

A good, honest judge. who exercises his functions efficiently 

and conscientiously, need not fear the recall. Such a judge can 
not remain too long on the bench. A month, however, is too 
long a term for an inefficient, dishonest judge; and for this 
reason the recall should not only apply to elective judges, but 
to the Federal judges who are appointed also. 
* The judges appointed by the President to the bench are 
usually attorneys of great ability. Their ability has generally 
resulted in their employment, sometime in their career, by 
special privileged corporations, which are able to pay the high- 
est prices for legal service. The minds of such men tend to 
become warped in favor of special privileges, which they for- 
merly represented. Elevation to the bench does not free them 
of their prejudice, and if their prejudices should prevent them 
from rendering justice to the public, the electorate should have 
the right to recall them. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. The question is now on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. - Mr. Chairman, I offer the foliow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask ‘to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7, at the end of section 4 of the pro ne 
19, ada the LBB e@ proposed article 19, in li 

‘Sec. 5. The provisions of section 1 of this article shall not be 
changed, altered, or abrogated in any manner, except thro a general 
convention called to revise this constitution as herein prov b> 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I have offered is the identical section 5 of article 19 of 
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the constitution of New Mexico on amendments. That section | politics is or will be. I am willing to vote in reference to the 
provides that section 1 of article 19, which provides the method | admission of a Territory as a State when it has reached the 


of submitting and ratifying amendments, shall only be amended 
through the medium of a constitutional convention, as provided 
for in section 2. At first blush the committee did not think it 
fair, in case the people of New Mexico should adopt the substi- 
tute submitted to them, to tie that section up in the manner in 
which it was tied up in this article, but subsequent reflection 
has developed the fact that that is the only method by which 
we can safeguard the special provisions as to ratification pro- 
yided in the articles on education and elective franchise. In 
other words, unless we insert section 5 of the article on amend- 


point where it is entitled to have consideration, regardless of 
its politics or its partisanship or its future political representa- 


: : 7 
tion, either in this body or in the body at the other end of the 





Capitol. [Applause.] And you gentlemen who refuse to vote 
to admit New Mexico now by approving the constitution, I do 
not think show the best of faith in the matter. [Applause.] 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois presents the issue be- 


tween the majority and the minority of the Committee on 
| Territories. It seems to me that it does not come with good 
grace from the gentleman from Illinois to criticize this side of 


ments as it stands in the New Mexico constitution, if our sub- | 


the House for offering some condition for the admission of 
could submit an amendment to section 1 of article 19 eliminat- | 


stitute should be adopted, the first New Mexico Legislature 


ing or dropping the proviso which carries the safeguards on 
education and elective franchise, and that amendment could be 
adopted by a majority of the people voting thereon. It 
therefore necessary, in order to safeguard the proviso and 
those sections of the articles on education and elective franchise 
as now provided for in the constitution, to continue this section 
5, and that is the purpose of the amendment and the end that 
will be effected by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was iaken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend the substituic, page 3, line 6, by striking eut all of sections 
2, 3, 4, and 5 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the constitution formed by the constitutional convention of 
the Territory of New Mexico, elected im accordance with the terms of 
the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to enable the people of New Mexico 


1, 


| only said to the people of Arizona 


is | 


} 


to form a constitution and State government and be admitted into the | 


Union on an equal footing with the original States, and so forth,’ ap- 
proved June 20, A. D. 1910, which said constitutional convention met 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on the 3d day of October, A. D. 1910, and 
adjourned November 21, A. D. 1910, and which constitution was sub- 
sequently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified electors of the 


Territory of New Mexico, at an election held according to law on the | 


2ist day of January, A. D. 1911, being republican in form, and not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and the principle 
of the Declaration of Independence, and complying with the terms of 
said enabling act, be, and the same is hereby, approved, subject to the 
terms and conditions of the joint resolution entitled ‘ Joint resolution 
reaffirming the boundary line between Texas and the Territory of New 
Mexico,’ approved on the 16th day of February, A. D. 1911." 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered is to approve the constitution of New Mexico adopted 
by the constitutional convention of that Territory. If that 
amendment be agreed to and be enacted into law, the result is 
to at once make New Mexico a State without further proceed- 
ings on the part of Congress. The enabling act provided that 
either of these Territories should be admitted if the constitution 
to be adopted should be approved by the President and by Con- 
gress, or, for that matter, if it should be approved by the Presi- 
= and not disapproved by Congress at the next regular ses- 
sion, 
tute resolution is to admit New Mexico when and after she has 
voted upon an amendment to her constitution. In one breath 
they say that we have no moral right to say what shall be in 


the constitution of these Territories, and in the next breath they | 
refuse to accept the constitution which has already been adopted | 
by New Mexico. If the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle | 
in good faith believe that Congress ought not to scan the con- | 


stitution of a proposed State except that it be republican in 
form, then there is nothing left for them to do but to approve 


The proposition offered by the majority in their substi- | 


New Mexico, when he only a few moments ago offered a resolu- 
tion as a condition for the admission of Arizona which not 
“You must vote on an 
amendment to your constitution, but you must vote as we say 
you shall vote.” 

Now, the proposition of the majority is to allow the people of 
New Mexico to vote upon an amendment to their constitution. 


| It has been represented to that committee, as I said a little 


while ago, by every shade of political thought in that Terri- 
tory, except the stand-pat Republicans and the corporate inter 
ests there, that this constitution was framed up in the interests 
of the corporations of New Mexico, and this article on amend 
ment was fixed so it would be impossible for a majority, even 
for three-fourths or four-fifths of the people of this proposed 
State, for years to come to amend it. They have asked that ne 
condition be imposed upon the admission of this new State, 
except the people are permitted to vote upon an amendment to 
the article on amendments. Regardless of how they vote they 
come in. It does not delay them, and they are free to vote as 


they please, and not as the gentleman from Illinois would treat 
Arizona—require her people to vote a particular way. ‘This 
represents the views, Mr. Chairman, of the people of New 


Mexico, as opposed to the corporate interests of New Mexico, 


|} and I hope this committee will vote this amendment down. 
| [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 


posed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 117. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Mann and Mr. Froop of Vir- 
ginia took their place as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
74, noes 141. 


ayes 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if, in line 17, on page 5 of the r 
lution, the committee does not mean to say ‘‘ not more than two 
weeks” instead of “not less than two weeks”? Under the 


resolution as it now reads the last printing 
prior to the election. 


could be six months 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The last publication must be not 
| less than two weeks before the election. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Not less than two weeks prior tc the elec 
tion; you want it “not more than two weeks”? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not less than two weeks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. There will be no harm if you bring 
within two wecks, but under your provision here, if the last pul 


the constitution as New Mexico has adopted it and let the Ter- | 


ritory into the Union as a State. [Applause on the Republican 


side.] This same resolution was the resolution first introduced | 
by the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. F oop}, the | 


chairman of the Committee on the Territories. It is the same 
resolution which passed unanimously in the closing days of the 
last session of Congress. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. But the House was so busy it could 
not consider it. 

Mr. MANN. The House was not so busy but it gave consid- 
eration and debate to this proposition, led on that side of the 
House by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lioxrp], and it received the approval of both Democrats and 
Republicans in this House. If we have no jurisdiction, as 
claimed by my friends on the left side of the aisle here, except 
to say that the constitution is republican in form, then let us 
Say it, because we on this side of the aisle are prepared now, 
without further delay, to admit New Mexico as a State into the 
Union, on the Republican side.] 

I do not it is necessary in order to determine whether 
we admit these two States that you determine what their 


lication was six weeks prior to the election it would sti 


permissible under the act. You do not want it less than t 
weeks prior to the election? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 
| Mr. SAUNDERS. You want it not more than two wee 
| prior to the election? 
| Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the gentleman from Vir 
ginia is right about that, Mr. Chairman. Therefore I move to 


” 


strike out the word “less” and insert the word “ more.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 5, line 17, strike out the 


word “ less and insert 


“ more.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs to the adoption 
of the substitute as amended. 

The question was taken, and the substitute as amended was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The title to the resolution has to 
be changed, and would it be proper to offer the amendment in 
committee or in the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The title would be changed after the en- 
grossment and third reading of the resolution, in the opinion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; under the rules. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the resolution to the House 
with the several amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the resolution as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Garrett, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration House joint reso- 
lution 14, approving the constitutions formed by the constitu- 
tional conventions of the Territories of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with amendments thereto, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to, and that the resolution as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall the joint reso- 
lution as amended be engrossed and read the third time? 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MANN moved to recommit the resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to the 
Committee on the Territories, with instructions to report said resolu- 





Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parlia- 


It will be done after we get into 


tion forthwith back to the House, with the following amendment, / 


to wit: 

Strike out all of said resolution after the word “that” in the first 
line of the resolution after the resolving clause, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“The constitution formed by the constitutional convention of the 
Territory of New Mexico, elected in accordance with the terms of the 
act of Congress entitled ‘An act to enable the people of New Mexico to 
form a constitution and State government and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, and so forth,’ ap- 
proved June 20, A. D. 1910, which said constitutional convention met 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on the 3d day of October, A. D. 1910, and ad- 
journed November 21, A. D. 1910, and which constitution was subse- 
quently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified electors of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, at an election held ne to law on the 2ist 
day of January, A. D. 1911, being republican in form, and not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and complying with the terms of said 
enabling act, be, and the same is hereby, approved, subject to the terms 
and conditions of the joint resolution entitled ‘ Joint resolution reaffirm- 
ing the boundary line between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico,’ 
approved on the 16th day of ens A. D. 1911. 

“Spec. 2. That the Territory of Arizona be admitted into this Union 
as a State with the constitution which was formed by the constitutional 
convention of the Territory of Arizona, elected in accordance with the 
terms of the enabling act, approved June 20, A. D. 1910, which constitu- 
tion was subsequently ratified and adopted by the duly qualified voters 
of the Territory of Arizona at an election held according to law on the 
9th day of February, A. D, 1911, upon the fundamental condition, how- 
ever, that article 8 of the said constitution of Arizona, in so far as it 
relates to the ‘ recall of public officers,’ shall be held and construed not 
to apply to judicial officers, and that the people of Arizona shall give 
their assent to such construction of article 8 of the said constitution. 

“That within 30 days after the peesees of this resolution and its 
approval by the President, the President shall certify the fact to the 
governor of Arizona, who shall, within 30 days after the receipt of such 
certificate from the President, issue his proclamation for an election by 
the qualified voters of Arizona, to be held not earlier than 60 nor 
later than 90 days thereafter, at which election the qualified voters of 
Arizona shall vote upon the proposition that ‘article 8 of the consti- 
tution, in so far as it relates to “ recall of public officers,” shall be held 
and construed not to apply to judicial officers,’ and shall also yote for 
State and county officers, members of the State ey and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and all other officers provided for in said con- 
stitution of Arizona; said election to be held and the returns thereof 
made, canvassed, and certified as provided in section 23 of the enabling 
act approved Jvne 20, 1910. 

“If a ma oe oS a enianet voters of Atanas vattn ». oy | 
lection ratify and adop erein proposed construction article 
a the constivation, the same shall be and become a part of the said 
constitution, and said article 8 of said constitution, in so far as it 
relates to the ‘ recall of pene officers,’ shall have like effect as if judi- 
cial officers were expressly excepted therefrom. 

“If the pro construction of said article 8 of the constitution is 
duly ratifi A e election 


posed 
d adopted the qualified voters of Arizona, the elect 
Gply ratified and Shepted Uy te ee re tre ee ne | 
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“ When said election as to the proposed construction of the said con- 
stitution and of State and county officers, members of the legislature 
and Representatives in Congress, and other officers provided for in said 
constitution has been held, the result thereof shall at once be certified 
by the governor of the Territory of Arizona to the President of the 
United States, and if the proposed construction of article 8 of the said 
constitution of Arizona has been ratified and adopted by a majority of 
the qualified voters of Arizona voting at such election, the President 
of the United States shall immediately make proclamation thereof and 
of the result of the election of officers, and upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States, Arizona shall, with- 
out other proceeding, be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by 
virtue of this joint resolution, upon the terms and conditions of the 
said enabling act approved June 20, 1910, except as modified herein, and 
on an egual footing with the other States.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether anyone 
desires to have that read through. It is a combination of the 
two amendments which I offered in the Committee of the Whole. 
I would ‘suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the full reading be dis- 


ay 


pensed with. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 


full reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 
[After a pause.] 


objection? 
so ordered. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. 


The SPEAKER. ‘Too late. 


Is there 


The Chair hears none, and it is 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
[Laughter.] The question is on 
the motion to recommit the bill. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 58, nays 215, 
answered “ present” 10, not voting 99, as follows: 


YBAS—58. 

‘ Austin Foss Knowland Patton, Pa. 
Bingham Gardner, Mass. Langham Payne 
Burke, Pa. Gardner, N. J. Langley Plumley 
Burke, 8. Dak. Good Lawrence / Prouty 
Butler’ Greene Leneworth’ toberts, Mass, 
Calder Griest Loud Speer 
Cannon Harris McCall + Stee erson 
Catlin Hartman McGuire, Okla. Taylor, Ohio 
Copley Heald McKinney Towner 
Crampacker Hinds MecMorran Weeks 
Danforth Howell / Madison Wiliis 
Dodds Howland Mann Wilson, Il. 
Dwight Humphrey, Wash. Mondell Young, Mich. 
Dyer Kahn Nve o 

; Focht Kennedy O.msted 

NAYS— 215. 
Adair Dupre Konop Roberts, Nev. 
| Aiken, S. C, Edwards Laverty Roddenbery 

| Akin, N. Y. Ellerbe La Fcilette Rothermel 

| Alexander Esch Lamb Rouse 

| Allon Evans Latta Rubey 

| Anderson, Minn. Faison Lee, Ga, Rucker, Colo, 

Anderson, Ohio Farr Lee, Pa. Russeil 
Ashbrook Ferris Legare Sabath 

Ayers Fields Lenroot Saunders 
Bartlett Fitzgerald Lever Scully 
Bathrick Flood, Va, Lewis Sells 
Beall, Tex. Floyd, Ark, Lindbergh Shackleford 
Berger Fowler Linthicum Sherp 

Blackmon Francis Littlepage Sheppard 
Borland Garner Littleton Sherley 
Bowman Garrett Lloyd Sherwood 
Brantley George Lobeck Sims 
Broussard uodwin, N. C. MeCev Sisson 
Brown Goodwin, Ark. Mcelermott Sloon 
Buchanan Gould McGillicuddy Smith, J. M. Cc. 
Bulkley Graham McLaughlin Smith, N. Y. 
Burke, Wis. Gray Macon Smith, Tex. 
Burleson Gregg, Pa. Maguire, Nebr. Stack 
Byrnes, 8. C, Greve, Tex. Martin, Colo. Stanley 
Byrns, Tenn. Gudger Mays STedman 
Callaway Hamill Miller Stephens, Cal. 
Campbell Hami'ton, W. Va. Moon. Tenn, Stephens, Miss. 
Candler Hamlin Morgan Stephens, Tex. 
Cantrill Hammond Moss, Ind. Stone 
Carlin Hardy Mott Sulloway 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Miss, Murdock Sulzer 
Claypool Hav Murray Sweet 
Clayton Heflin Needham Talbott, Md. 
Cline Helgesen Norris Taicott, N. Y. 
Collier Helm Oldfield Thayer 
Connell Henry, Tex. O’Shaunessy Thomas 
Conry Hensley Padgett Townsend 
Cooper Holland Page Tribble 
Covington Houston Patten, N. Y,. Turnbull 
Cox, {nd. Howard Pepper Tuttle 
Curley Hubbard Peters Underwood 
Dalzell Hughes, Ga. Post Volstead 
Daugherty Hughes, N. J. Pou Warburton 
Davis, Minn. Hull Pray Watkins 
Dent ne 2 Webb 
Denver acoway ainey e eyer 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. Raker Wickliffe 
Dickson, Jones Randell, Tex. Wilson, N. Y. 
Dies Kendall Ransdell, La, Wilson, Pa. 
Difenderfer Kindred Rauch With n 
Dixon, Ind. Kinkaid, Nebr. Redfield Woods, lowa 

| Donohoe Kinkead, N. J. Rees Young, Kans. 
Doremus Kone Reilly Young, Tex. 

| Doughton Kon Richardson 
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ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—10. 


Boehne Fornes Hamilton, Mich. Stevens, Minn. 
Booher French Hobson ; 
Davis, W. Va. Goeke Powers 

NOT VOTING—99. 
Ames Finley Kitchin Porter 
Andrus Fordney Kopp Prince 
Ansberry Foster, Il. Korbly Riordan 
Anthony Foster, Vt. Lafean Robinson 
Barchfeld Fuller Levy Rodenber 
Barnhart Gallagher Lindsay Rucker, Mo, 
Bartholdt Gillett Loudenslager Simmons 
Bates Glass McCreary Slayden 
Bell, Ga. Goldfogle McHenry Slem 
Bradley Gordon McKinley Smal 
Burnett Guernsey Madden Smith, Saml. W. 
Carter Hanna Maher Sparkman 
Cary Hardwick Malby Sterling 
Cox, Ohio Harrison, N. Y. Martin, 8. Dak. Switzer 
Crago Haugen Matthews Taylor, Ala. 
Cravens Hawley Mitchell Taylor, Colo. 
Cullop Hayes Moon, Pa. Thistlewood 
Currier Henry, Conn. Moore, Pa, Tilson 
Davenport Higgins Moore, Tex. Underhill 
Davidson Hill Morrison Utter 
De Forest Hughes, W. Va. Morse, Wis. Vreeland 
Draper Humphreys, Miss. Nelson Whitacre 
Driscoll, D. A. James Palmer Wilder 
Driscoll, M. B. Johnson, 8. C. Parran Wood, N. J. 
Fairchild Kent Pickett 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session : 

Mr. Fornes with Mr. Braptey. 

Mr. RrorpaN with Mr. ANpxrus. 

Mr. FINLEY with Mr. Currier. 

Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Srrvens of Minnesota. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Danier A. Driscott with Mr. Davison. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. LArran. 

Mr. Humenreys of Mississippi with Mr. Hicorns. 
Mr. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. Havcen. 
Mr. Korsitey with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 
Mr. UNDERHILL with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wurracke with Mr. STer.ina. 

Mr. Gorpon with Mr. WILDER. 

Mr. Rucker of Missouri with Mr. Parran. 

Mr. ANSBERRY with Mr. Porrer. 

Mr. Maner with Mr. Samuet W. Smita. 

Mv. Cox of Ohio with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Giterr. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Futter. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. Micuart E. Driscott. 

Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. McCreary. 
Mr. James with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. 

Mr. Rosinson with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Estorprnan with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 

Mr. McHenry with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. GoLDFOGLE with Mr. SLEeMP. 

Mr. Booher with Mr. Suttoway. 

Mr. Foster of Illinois with Mr. Kopp. 

Mr. Hogson with Mr. Faircuitp. (Transferrable.) 
Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes. (Transferrable.) 
Mr. CRAVEN with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. ELLERBe with Mr. Draper. 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. T1Lson. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. Simons. 
Mr. Tayior of Alabama with Mr. Cary. 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. Barcurep. 
For two weeks: 

Mr. Cuttop with Mr. PicKerr. 

Mr. Bet of Georgia with Mr. Frencn. 
From May 13 for two weeks: 

Mr. DAvENPorT with Mr. Ropenserc. 
From Monday, May 15, for two weeks: 
Mr. Burnet? with Mr. TuisTLewoop. 
From May 20 for two weeks: 

Mr. Harpwick with’ Mr. Urrer. 
From May 9 to 24, inclusive: 

Mr. Gorke with Mr. Bartnowprt. 
From May 16 until May 26: 

Mr. Lindsay with Mr. Switzer. 
From May 23 until May 24 noon: 
Mr. Wuire with Mr. Craco. 

For the vote: 
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Mr. Netson (against recommitment) with Mr. Mappen (in | 


favor). 


Mr. Kent (against recommitment) with Mr. Hitt of Connec- 
ticut (in favor). 
Mr. Kircuin (against recommitment) with Mr. Prince. 


Mr. Matsy (in favor of recommitment) with Mr. ANTHONY 
(against). 


| annum in lieu of penalties and costs; 
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Mr. SMALL (against recommitment) with Mr. McKINiey (in 
favor). 

Mr. CarTER (against recommitment) with Mr. Morr (in 
favor). 

Mr. PALMER (against recommitment) with Mr. Dre Forest 
(in favor). 

Mr GOEKE. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I ask permission 


to withdraw my vote and to vote “ 
with the gentleman from Missouri 
not vote. 

Mr. FORNES. 


present,” as [ am paired 


[Mr. Barrno.or], who did 


Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” Tam paired with 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brapiry], and so I yote 
“ present.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but I notice that 
the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Berti] did not vote at all. I 
have a general pair with him, and therefore I withdraw my vote 
and vote “ present.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye” 


on this roll call, but I am paired with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James], and I desire to withdraw my vote and to 
answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is, Shall House joint resolution 
14 pass? 

The question being taken, the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 


title. I send the amendment to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment to the title, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so that it will read “ Joint resolution to admit the 


Territories of New Mexico and Arizena as States 
an equal footing with the original States.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

Ss J. 18. Joint resolution authorizing free or reduced 
transportation to members of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and others whenever attending regular annual 
rennions, or conventions, and for other purposes; 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 1095. An act to authorize the surveyor of the District of 
Columbia to adopt the system of designating land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in force in the office of the assessor said 
District: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1082. An act to receive arrearages of taxes due to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to July 1, 1908, at interest per 
to the Committee on the 


into the Union upon 


JOINT 


tes, 
encampments, 
to the Con- 


s 


ol 


6 per cent 


District of Columbia. 

S.19. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding title of the United States to lots 8 and 4, square 1035, 
in the city of Washington, D. C 
trict of Columbia, 

S.29. An act to amend paragra 
priations to provide for the expe 
District of Columbia for the 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on App 

S. 1087. An act to amend an act entitied “An 
for the better registration of births in the Dist 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S.30. An act to provide for the ex 
from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant 
extension of Seventeenth Street from ke to Ir ’ 
Street, in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


.; to the Committee on the Dis- 


ph 43 of an 
mses of the government of the 


fiscal year ene r June 3 


act making appro- 





0. 1902 
ropriations, 


1 


act to provide 


ict of Co pia, 
1907: to the Com- 


tension of Kenvon 


Street, and for t 


Street 


yon Street 


S. 1094. An act for the widening of S th Street NW. at 
Piney Branch, and for other purposes; to the Committee ou 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 306. An act to confirm the neme of Commodore Bart 
Circle for the circle located at the eustern end of Pennsylvania 
\venue SE.. in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S21 An act for the relief of Ida A. Chew, owner of lot 112 
quare 721, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment and 
payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to 


construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 


S.32. An act to amend an act entitic? “An act to provide 
for the extension of Newton Place NW. from New Hampshire 


Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and to connect Newton Place in 
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Gass’s subdivision with Newton Place in Whitney Close sub- 
division,” approved February 21, 1910; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1090. An act providing for guides in the District of Golum- 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. For five days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all those who made remarks on the statehood 
bill have five days to extend remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


| would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia if he thinks 


8. 267. An act providing for assisting indigent persons other | anyone who spoke on the subject except myself did not get 


than natives in the District of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

8.12. An act to give effect to the provisions of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, concerning the 
fisheries in waters contiguous to the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, signed at Washington on April 1, 1908, and 
ratified by the United States Senate April 13, 1908; te the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8.1627. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across and over the Arkansas River, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and | 


Foreign Commerce. 

8. 2003. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
partial payments for work already done under public contracts; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


§. 940. An act granting to the city of Los Angeles certain | 


rights of way in, over, and through certain lands and national 


forests in the State of California; to the Committee on Public | 


Lands. 

S. 2434. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States marshal for the district of Connecticut; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leaves of absence were granted to the 
following Members: 

To Mr. PLUMLEY, indefinitely, because of important business. 

To Mr. ADAMSON, for one week, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Hanna, until further notice, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Taytor of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of impor- 
tant business. 


To Mr. McLaventin, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1911. 
Hion. CHamp CLARK, Speaker House of Representatives. 


Siz: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Committee 
= a in the War Department, to take effect at the pleasure of 
e Speaker. 


CHARLES F. Boongr. 


leave to extend remarks in the Recorp? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. One or two gentlemen have asked me 
to make the request, and I did not suppose they had got leave. 

Mr. MANN. There were 15 or 20 who did, but I shall make 
no opposition unless I find that the privilege is abused in a 
way to which I expect later to call to the attention of the 
House by inserting in their remarks “Loud and tumultuous 
applause,” “Prolonged applause,” “Loud laughter and ap- 
plause,” all of which never took place. That I shall call to 
the attention of the House later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, adjourned until Friday, 


| May 26, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting photograph and sketches prepared 
for a building for the Geological Survey, etc. (H. Doc. No. 62), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 10504) authorizing the Secre- 


| tary of War to furnish three condemned bronze or brass cannon 
lor fieldpieces and cannon balls to the city of Marianna, State 
| of Arkansas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. MAME. 3x. Gpeaker, what bas become of the request | laws for preventing collisions of vessels and to regulate equip- 


for the leaves of absence? 

The SPEAKER. They have been granted. 

Mr. MANN. Does that include the resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department, and does that 
take effect now? 

The SPEAKER. It takes effect now. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
on Friday next. 

The motion was considered and agreed to. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ALLEN OF MAINE. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following order be made. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That there be a session of the House on Sunday, June 11, 
at 12 m., and that the said session be devoted to eulogies on the life, 
character, and public services of AMos L. ALLEN, late a Representative 
from the State of Maine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maine? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all who spoke on the statehood bill be allowed to 
extend remarks in the Reconrp. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 


By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 10505) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Hollidaysburg, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. AYRES: A bill CH. R. 10506) to amend an act of 
Congress approved June 9, 1910, entitled “An act to amend 


ment of eertain motor boats on the navigable waters of the 
United States”; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10507) to provide for 
the purchase of a site for a public building at Marshall, Mich. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10508) to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3y Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10509) to extend the pro- 
vision of the pension acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 


| 1907. to all State militia and other organizations that were or- 


ganized for the defense of the Union and cooperated with the 
military or naval forces of the United States in suppressing 
the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 10510) to provide for the de- 
fense of Beaufort Harbor, N. C., and the inland waters of the 
State tributary thereto; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10511) appropriating the sum of $20,000 
for repairs and improvement of the roadway to the national 
cemetery at Newbern, N. C.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10512) to increase the salaries of light- 
house keepers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10513) providing for beacon lights in Bogue 
Sound, Carteret County, N. C.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) for the survey of Northeast Cape 
Fear River, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10515) for the survey of Shelter River, 
N. C., with a view to the improvement of its navigation; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10516) for the improvement of naviga- 
tion of Carrot Island Slough, Carteret County, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 














1911. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 10517) to appropriate the sum of $10,000 
for equipping and maintaining a weather bureau observatory 
at Warsaw, N. C.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10518) for the enlargement 
of the Federal building at Kansas City, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 10519) to amend the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908,” approved 
March 4, 1907; and to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10520) authorizing Indians 
in the Kootenai Valley, Idaho, to enter into drainage contracts; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10521) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station for the hatching and propa- 
gation of shad in Georgia; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10522) to amend section 1 
of an act entitled “An act granting peusious to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico”; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10523) granting pensions to volunteer | 
Army nurses of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 10524) for the payment of 
certain logging claims on the Menominee ( Wis.) Indian Reser- 
vation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 108) au- | 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for the use 
of the Astoria Centennial, to be held at Astoria, Oreg., August | 
10 te September 9, 1911; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
109) extending the operation of the act for the control anid 
regulation of the waters of Niagara River for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls, and for other purposes; to the Committee on | 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State | 
of Illinois for an amendment to the Constitution giving to Con- 
gress the power to prevent and suppress monopolies; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of | 
Illinois for an amendment to the Constitution giving to Con- | 
gress the power to prevent and suppress monopolies; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


an 








PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10525) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Steinbaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10526) granting an increase 
of pension to Congreve J. Jacks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10527) granting an increase of pension to | 
Elias Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 10528) granting an increase 
of pension to George A. Porterfield; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10529) granting a pension 
to Paul Kroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10530) granting a pension to William V. S. 
Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10531) granting a pension to Thomas EF. | 
Haggerty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10532) granting a pension to Ida M. Ham- 
mon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10533) granting a pension to Daniel Jones; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10534) granting a pension to A. H. Barnes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10535) granting a pension to Theodore J. 
Kountz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10536) granting a pension to Alice B. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10537) granting a pension to George Paul; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10538) granting a pension to Joel Logan- 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10539) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Fitzimmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10540) granting an increase of pension to 
John O. Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10541) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10542) granting an increase of pension to 
George Botner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10543) granting an increase of pension to 
George T. Robison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10544) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel Williams: to the Committee on Invalid I 


LSLOnNS 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10545) granting an increase of pension to 
Salem Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10546) granting an increase of pension to 


David Burks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10547) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene Hewel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10548) granting an increase of pension to 
William Brice: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10549) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob R. Stover: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10550) granting an increase of pe 
Francis M. Mast; to the Committee on Inv: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10551) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10552) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. C. Jenifer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10553) granting an increase of pensicu to 
Henry M. Parks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10554) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lutz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10555) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Pence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10556) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis X. Kapps: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10557) 
Clay Deckert; to the Commitiee on Lnva! 

\lso, a bill CH. R. 10558) granting an 
Edward H. Schutt: to the Committee on Invalid D+ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10559) granting an 
Jonathan Il. Beard; to the Committee on Inval 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10560) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10561) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10562) granting an increase of pen 
Peter Larson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10568) granting an increase of 
Dennis Tracy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10564) granting an i: 


sion to 


lid Pensions. 
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| Joseph Hime; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10565) granting an increase of pension to 


| William Trew; to the Committee on Invalid Tensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10566) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10567) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carr, alias John McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10568) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Frederick Nurrembrock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10569) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10570) granting an increase of pension to 
Iseae Newton Spaid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10571) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10572) granting an increase of pension to 
D. T. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10573) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Mull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10574) granting an incresse 
Lawrence Dempsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10575) granting an increas f pension to 
William H. Snoderly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10576) granting 
William Longstreth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10577) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi J. Sliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10578) granting an increase of pension to 
John Faber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10579) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilbert H. Kneeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10580) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Tod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ot pension to 


an increase of pension to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10581) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Phipps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10582) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Rodefer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10583) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10584) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Johnsen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10585) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Emonnin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10586) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli H. Longley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10587) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10588) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Turner, alias Anthony Riddle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10589) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin L. Rominger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10590) granting an increase of pension to 
James A, Carrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10591) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion P. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10592) granting an increase of pension to 
Thornton J. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10593) granting an increase of pension to 
James Kemp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: A bill (H. R. 10594) for the relief of the 
heirs of W. W. Fleming; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 10595) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Salisbury; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 10596) for the relief of the 
trustees of Salem Church, Wayne County, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10597) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the First Baptist Church, New- 
bern, N. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10598) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
George W. Perry, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10599) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Morehead City, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10600) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Raiford Brewington, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10601) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Hood 
Swamp Baptist Church, of Wayne County, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

3y Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 10602) granting an increase 
of pension to Warren Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 10603) for the relief of 
Julius L. Bullard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10604) granting a pension to John Sink; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10605) granting a pension to John Butler; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10606) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Donellen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10607) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10608) granting an 
Increase of pension to Hattie A. Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 10609) granting a pensien to 
William M. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 10610) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Lutz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 10611) granting an increase 
of pension to William Delvin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10612) granting an increase of pension to 
McGill Clarke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10613) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Joseph Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10614) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Kingman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 10615) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 10616) granting an increase of 
pension to Alexander Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10617) granting an increase 
of pension to Ottillia H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 10618) granting a pension to 
Matthias Van Pelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10619) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram R. Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 10620) granting a pension to 
Usenia Newby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 10621) 
granting an increase of pension to James F. Boyle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10622) grant- 
ing a pension to Jennie L. Williams; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10623) granting a pension to Isaac Labis- 
soniere; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10624) granting a pension to Walter H. 
Davies; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10625) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin 8S. Bean; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10626) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Westhauser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10627) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 10628) for the relief of Lars 
P.-Peterson; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 10629) to correct the military 
record of Richard Bond; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10630) to correct the military record of 
Bennett F. Jackson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10631) granting an increase of pension to 
Napoleon B. Agy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10632) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Waxler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10633) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10634) granting a 
pension to Henry ©. Stratton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10635) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10636) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10637) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10638) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Cernell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10639) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Giesman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10640) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Daniel G. Lang; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10641) for the relief of 
Marion B, Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 10642) for the relief of the 
estate of John Young, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of L. B. Barcroft and S. S. 
Urfer, merchants of Coshocton and New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
asking for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolution of Washington Camp, No. 298, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Uwchland, Pa., urging 
immediate enactment of the illiteracy test into law; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration aud Naturalization. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of A. J. Muldoon, protesting 
against H. R. 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
approving Senate bill 4982, entitled “A bill to establish a 
United States court of patent appeals,” etc.; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, resolutions of Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
asking for separate action on the different schedules of tariff; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief 
of the heirs of W. W. Fleming; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. CURLEY: Resolution in protest of pollution of rivers Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Texas, asking for reduc- 
and harbors; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and | tion in duty on raw and refined sugars: to the Committee on 
Fisheries, Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution in protest against proposed treaty between By Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of Downtown Taxpavers’ As- 
United States and Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign | sociation, recommending acquisition by the Government by pur- 
Relations. chase of additional water front for Brooklyn Navy Yard: to 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petitions of sundry citizens | the Committee on Naval Affairs. ; 
of West Virginia, protesting against the establishment of a By Mr. TUTTLE: Petitions from Union Council, No. 31. Junior 


parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post | Order United American Mechanics, and Old ¢ 
Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution of house of representatives of 
Missouri, relating to pension matters; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration of New York, indorsing report of the park commission 
appointed by the Senate Committee of the District of Columbia 
in general and in particular the site for the Lincoln memorial, 
and urging its adoption by the Lincoln Memorial and Fine Arts 
Commissions; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, favoring Senate bill 4982, entitled “A bill to establish a 
United States court of patent appeals”; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York, affecting the tariff ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York, protesting against such legislation as ruinous to the 
shoe and leather industries and as threatening the very exist- 
ence of business; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petitions from citizens of Idaho, protest- 
ing against the passage of a parcels-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Falk Wholesale Co. and Dandson Grocery 
Co., of Boise, Idaho, asking for reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. Si = 

By Mr. GRIEST: Protest of H. F. Ruhl, Manheim, Pa., and PEFSEIONS ARD MEMORIALS. 
of John Henry Miller in behalf of the druggists of Lancaster, The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a eommunica- 
Pa., against the passage of H. R. 8887, being a bill providing | tion from the clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
revenue by a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, etc.; to the ; Commonwealth of Massachusetts, transmitting a _ resolution 
Committee on Ways and Means. passed by that body favoring the adoption of an amendment to 

Also, petition of residents of Lancaster, Pa., for the enact- | the Constitution providing for the election of Senators by direct 
ment of an old-age pension system; to the Committee on Pen- | vote. which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
sions. the Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Petition of Sinking Valley Grange, Penn- THE COMMONWEALTH oF MASSACHUSETTS, 
sylvania, asking for reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars ; HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


rlory Cou iil, No. 
16, United American Mechanics, of Rahway, N. J., recommend 
ing restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immicration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition ef the Carded Woolen Manufact: 
ers’ Association, of Boston, for ad valorem instead of sp 
rates of duty on wool and by-products: to the Committee 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Whitehead Bros. Co., of Providence, R. I., 
urging prompt action upon a special appropriation bill for a 
public building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee on Publi 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Druggists’ Association of Providence, R. I., 
against a stamp tax on proprietary medicines; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Narragansett Pier, R. L., 
for a reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


i 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 24, 1911. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. John Van Schaick, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and 
approved. 


7 


to the Co sstee en Ways and Means. Whereas there i n earnest, general, and wid 1 ae ae t 

° re e s a r » gene ° a widespread deman that 

By Mr. HELM: Papers to accompany House bill 10281, grant- United States Senators be elected by the direct majority vote of the 
ing an increase of pension to Martha Gaines; to the Committee | electors of the several States; and 

on Pensions. Whereas the desire of the citizens for an amendment of the Constitu- 


ate * ‘ tion of the United States securing to them this right has been mani- 
By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men of fested in various ways in a large majority of the said States, including 
Lincoln, Nebr., requesting a reduction in the rate of duty on | the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. Whereas a —— prepeciag —— = amendment for submission 
e ; to the several States has recently been adopted by the lower branch 
By Mr. MORGAN: Petitions of various citizens of the S€C- | of the present Congress and is now under consideration in the Senate: 
ond congressional district, State of Oklahoma, protesting against | Therefore be it 


the passage of Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the District Voted, That the House of Representatives of the General Court of 
of Columbia. Massachusetts favors the proposal of this amendment to the States by 


Congress, and respectfully urges upor the Senators from Massachusetts 
By Mr. OLMSTED: Petitions of sundry citizens of the eight- | in the Congress of the United States the favorable consideration of the 


eenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, favoring the estab- | resolution Sow, penne, that = people aha i hav e secured to them the 
lishment of a national bureau of health ; to the Committee on ree ed, That 7 one of this vote be aeal te the clerk to each of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Senators from Massachusetts in the Congress of the United States and 
Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the eighteenth congres- | to the Président of the Senate of the United States. ; 
sional district of Pennsylvania for reduction of duty on sugar; dames W. KIMBauy, Clerk 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. The VICE PR#SIDENT presented a petition of the Sunday 
By Mr. PRINCE: Resolution of Kewanee (Ill.) Socialist | School of the South Congregational Church, of New Britain, 
Lodge, asking Committee on Rules of House to report Berger | Conn., and a petition of the congregation of the Church of the 
resolution of inquiry relative to McNamara case; to the Com-| Brethren of Beaver Creek, Md., praying for the enactment of 
mittee on Rules. legislation to restrict the sale of and traffic in opium, which was 
By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Resolution of Local Lodge No. 61, 


referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Reading, Pa.; to the Com- Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of White Mountain 
mittee on Labor. I 


a 


Grange, No. 50, Patrons of Husbandry, of Littleton, Rey 

Also, resolution of Local Lodge No. 113, Patriotic Order Sons | remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 

of America, Bernville. Pa.; to the Committee on Labor. between: the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
Also, resolution of Local Lodge No. 99, Wernerville, Pa.; to | the Committee on Finance. 

the Committee on Labor. He also presented a petition of the General Conference of 


By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Louisville, Ky., ask- | Gongregational Churches of New Hampshire, praying fo 
ing for repeal of tariff on lemons; to the Committee on Ways | ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 1! 
and Means. United States and Great Britain, which was referred to th 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Mercer County (N. J.) Central | Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Labor Union, urging the passage of the Berger resolution; to He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 3, 
the Committee «~ Labor. Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Dover, N. H., remonstrating 

By Mr. SM’ W@W of Texas: Petitions of sundry citizens of | against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
Texas, asking for reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars; | between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. BURTON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Licking County, Ohio, remonstrating against any reduction be- 
ing made in the duty on raw wool, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WATSON presented memorials of the State Board of 
Pharmacy; of Dr. W. BE. Dittmeyer, of Harpers Ferry; and of 
the F. L. Johnstone Drug Co., of Davis, Parsons, and Elkins, 
all in the State of West Virginia, remonstrating against the 
imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BOURNE presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Portland, Oreg., remonstrating against the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of 459 citizens of Minne- 
sota, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wichita, Kans., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the corporation-tax law permitting corporations 
to make returns at the close of each fiscal year, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, O’GORMAN presented a petition of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, praying for the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 17, Sta- 
tionary Firemen, of Syracuse, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 


and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. LODGH, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2316) fixing the rank and precedence 
of naval attachés, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 43) thereon. 

Mr, PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 817. A bill appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the 
wooden warship Portsmouth (Rept. No. 40); and 

S. 291. A bill providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel (Rept. No. 39). 

Mr. THORNTON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1724) to amend section 14 of 
“An act to promote the administration of justice in the Navy,” 
approved February 16, 1909, and to provide for the destruction 
of records of deck courts in the United States Navy, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 41) thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2004) to amend section 1505 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States providing for the suspen- 
sion from promotion of officers of the Navy if not professionally 
qualified, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 42) thereon. 

Mr. WETMORE, from. the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1774) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to erect a suitable monument over the re- 
mains of Rear Admiral Charles Wilkes, United States Navy, in 
the national cemetery at Arlington, Va., asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Library, which was agreed to. ; 


JAMES HENRY PAYNE. 


Mr. LODGR. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 287) for the 
relief of James Henry Payne, and I submit a report (No. 37) 
thereon. I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It authorizes the President to nominate and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to place upon the 
retired list of the United States Navy, with the rank of passed 
assistant surgeon, with three-fourths the pay of that grade, the 
name of James Henry Payne, late passed assistant surgeon of 
the United States Navy. But James Henry Payne shall not, 
by the passage of this act, be entitled to back pay or allowances. 





The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ENSIGN JOHN TRACEY EDSON. 
Mr. LODGE. From the same committee I report back favor- 


ably, without amendment, the bill (S. 288) to authorize the 
President to place Ensign John Tracey Edson on the retired 
list of the Navy with the rank of lieutenant, and I submit « 
report (No. 38) thereon. 
to this bill. 


I make the same request in regard 


The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 


Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 
Jobn Tracey Edson a lieutenant in the Navy of the Unite 
States and then place his name on the 75 per cent pay list of 
retired officers, under section 1588 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 


It authorizes the President to appoint late Ensiz) 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN (by request) : 
A bill (S. 2498) for the relief of Mary A. Dickinson and 


others, as the heirs at law of Owen Grant, deceased (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BRISTOW: 
A bill (8S. 2499) granting an increase of pension to W. H. T. 


Wakefield; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. GAMBLE: 
A bill (8S. 2500) granting an increase of pension to Robert 


BE. Love (with accompanying paper) ; and 


A bill (S. 2501) granting an increase of pension to Elias C. 


Burdick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. WATSON: 
A bill (S. 2502) granting an increase of pension to John 


Justice; to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (S. 2508) to amend and correct the military record of 


Henry H. Willis: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. GALLINGER: 
A bill (S. 2504) to provide for the extension of New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, in the District of Columbia, on a straight line, 


and for other purposes; and 


A bill (S. 2505) to provide for the extension of New Hamp- 


shire Avenue, in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 


By Mr. PENROSE: 
A bill (S. 2506) granting a pension to Ella V. Temple; 
A bill (S. 2507) granting an increase of pension to George S. 


Tillson; and 


A bill (S. 2508) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


E. McPherran; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: 
A bill (S. 2509) to amend section 1004 of the Revised Statutes 


of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States was announced as the first busi- 
ness on the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not ask at this time that the unfinished 
business shall be proceeded with, but will let other bills be 
ealled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDIINT. It will go over. a 

The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington. D. C., was announced as next in wrder. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 
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The bill (8S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let this bill likewise go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [It will go over. 


IRVING STREET, CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The bill (S. 307) to change the name of Fort Place, from 
Seventeenth to Eighteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SUNDAY-REST LAW. 


The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. On whose objection does the 
bill go over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over on the request of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Does the Senator from Utah 
wish to put over the consideration of the bill now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly think we have time under the five- 
minute rule to consider it, and I would very much appreciate | 
it if the Senator would allow the bill to go over for a few 
days. I have received a number of letters on the subject, and | 
I have not had time to. read them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The bill will go over, but I 
intend to insist on a vote upon this measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no intention whatever to prevent a vote 
from being had upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. It is a bill for the proper ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest, and I give notice that I 
shall call it up and insist upon a vote on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator and to the Senate 
that I have no desire whatever to prevent a vote on the bill. 
The only reason why I have asked that it should go over is 
because my secretary handed me a number of letters this morn- 
ing and I did not have time to go over them. They are all 
upon the subject of this bill. I simply ask that the bill may go 
over until I can read the letters; that is all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. That is all right; I have no 
objection to the bill going over to-day; but I wish to say that 
those opposing the bill have had a full hearing before the com- 
mittee and every consideration has been given to them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While the title of the bill is doubtless 
right, so far as the bill itself is concerned, on the calendar it 
reads a bill for “the proper observation” instead of “the 
proper observance.” I suggest to the clerks that that be cor- 


rected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The correctiou will be made. 
REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE. 


The bill (S. 274) providing for the removal of snow and ice | 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia was con- | 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it seems to me that a} 
little different rule is applied to the individuals from that ap-| 
plied to both the corporation itself and the United States; but | 
that, in the very nature of things, is to be expected. Yet it 
appears to me that inasmuch as there are known to be a great 
many nonresident property owners within the District, there 
ought to be some notice sent to them where the snow and ice 
have been removed from the sidewalks abutting their property | 
before the corporation counsel can institute proceedings to re- 
cover the amount certified by the city authorities. 

Under the provisions of the bill, it seems to me that a non- 
resident property owner might have proceedings instituted 
against his property and have it sold without ever having any 
notice, either through the possible neglect of the agent or in u 
case where the property happens to be vacant. It appears to 
me that some provision ought to be made in the bill for notice 
ae property owner before these proceedings can be insti- 

u 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think the difficulty suggested by the | 

Senator from Oregon is obviated by the provisions of the Dis- | 


trict Code. No provision was incorporated in this bill beyond 
one that the corporation counsel might be directed to authorize | 
4 suit for recovery. Of course, if he does that, he will do it 
under the provisions of the Code of the District of Columbia. | 
So that class of nonresidents will stand upon the same basis 


as other nonresidents against whom suits have to be brought. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask if the Senator 
from Vermont knows what the provision is with respect to 
notice provided by the code in other cases. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I recognize the force of the 


: , : Senator's 
objection, but I think it is provided for by the cod 


ee 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the calendar. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTF. 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 39. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 
several States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, while, speaking in a parlia 
mentary sense, an amendment is before the Senate, yet it is 
impossible to segregate the original joint resolution from the 


| amendment which is intended to change or limit its application. 


The Senate of the United States is on trial this morning as to 
its capacity and fidelity as a representative of the people of 
the country. 

The first question to be considered is, Shall we amend the 


| Constitution at all, and primarily is there a necessity for its 


amendment? Is this merely a hue and cry for change or is it 


| a proposition to amend the Constitution because it has been 


found wanting as a fundamental rule of law to insure a repre- 
sentative government of the people? It can not or certainly 
will not be claimed in this body that the members of it and 
every member of it is not here by virtue of regular proceedings 
had in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution. 
That being answered in the affirmative, the next question is, 
Has there been a failure to realize the purpose which the 
founders had in organizing this branch of the Government— 
a failure to procure an efficient, competent representation of 
the political subdivisions of the Government intended to be 
represented in this body? It was intended that the States 
should be represented as parts of the Government, each equal 
to the other in right, and each requiring the same character 
of representation as the other in relation to the affairs of the 
States as parts of the Government. The States existed before 
the Constitution was adopted. They existed just as firmly and 
stood upon just as high a plane before the Constitution was 
adopted as afterwards; but the States had more power before 
the adoption of the Constitution than they possessed after its 
adoption. 

The Constitution is a limitation upon the power of the States. 
One part of the subject under consideration is directed to the 
enlargement of the power of the States, or rather to a release 
to the States of a part of the power which they surrendered by 
the Constitution. The other part is directed in exactly the 
opposite direction. The joint resolution proposed by the junior 
Senator from Idaho {Mr. Boran] proposes to change the man- 
ner of selecting Senators, and it also proposes to change the 
power of the Senators after they are elected. 

The proposition to amend section 4 of Article I can not be 
applied in a practical way. You leave a skeleton of paragraph 
1 of section 4; you leave a skeleton of that section unaffected 
by these amendments. You substitute one amendment for the 
provisions now contained in three separate and distinct parts of 
the Constitution. Nothing is proposed to be done in regard to 
that portion of section 4, in line 2, which is represented by the 
words “and Representatives.” What will be the status of those 


words with that section amended, as is proposed by the joint 


resolution offered by the junior Senator from Idaho? You will 
have eliminated from it everything except the provision relative 
to the right of Congress to provide for the times, places, and 
manner of holding sections for Senators; that you eliminate: 
and the following words, “and Representatives,” you deal with 


| not at all. Will Congress still have the power to make regula 


tions affecting the election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? No attempt is made to dispose of that language in 
section 4, and no proposition is made to repeal section 4 in this 
joint resolution. You provide in an independent section pro 
posed to be incorporated into the Constitution language as to 
the regulation of the election of Senators and make no provision 
as to the power of Congress to regulate the election of Members 
of the House of Representatives. I am speaking now to the 
provisions that must be rearranged and must be considered 
before we can vote upon this measure, and I am now speaking 
us to the legal effect of this proposed amendment. 


i 
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The proposition contained in the joint resolution is this: 


And in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of saki Article I, in so 
far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or alter 
regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for Senators— 


Then it jumps over the words in the Constitution “ and Rep- 
resentatives "— 


the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution. 


No amendment separate and distinct is proposed in the joint 
resolution, 

Now we come to the provision itself as suggested, and we find 
it reading thus: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

There is no provision that section 4, Article I of the Consti- 
tution, as it now exists shall be repealed; only that a part of it 
be changed, without a suggestion as to what shall be done with 
the remainder of it. I appeal to the lawyers of this body and 
to all Members of it as to whether or not that is a complete 
disposition of section 4, Article I. Will not that part of sec- 
tion 4 which relates to the control of elections affecting Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives remain? I should be 
giad to hear from some Senator who is supporting this meas- 
ure in regard to that question. Will it leave standing as a part 
of the Constitution of the United States the provision author- 


izing Congress to make regulations governing the election of | 


Members of the House of Representatives? If it does, then 
section 4, Article I, of the Constitution must be redrawn; 
otherwise we will have inconsistent provisions. 

That is all there is in this proposed amendment with relation 
to section 4 of Article I. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

And that is confined to Senators. Shall it be in each State 
as prescribed by the legislature in regard to Members of the 
House of Representatives? Suppose you send this proposed 
amendment out to the legislatures of the country for ratifica- 
tion; there will be no legislature in the United States lacking 
the intelligence and the legal ability to recognize the imperfec- 
tion of the amendment submitted.. It is not provided that 


section 4, Article I, shall be amended, mind you; it is not pro- | 


vided that any part of section 4 shall remain in the Constitu- 
tion. It provides for the creation of a new section in the Con- 
stitution that will stand separate and apart from any other 


section in the Constitution. That being true, you will have in- | 


consistent provisions in the Constitution; you will have this 
new section with these words confined entirely to the election 


of Senators standing as a section of the Constitution—a new | 


section, because the joint resolution provides that it shall be a 
new section, It does not provide that it shall be incorporated 
into any section existing. It provides for the creation of a new 
section and leaves a mutilated section stand without any pro- 
vision being made therefor. 

If I am incorrect in that, I shall be glad to have some member 
of the committee show wherein I am incorrect. 
send a proposed amendment to the legislatures in that form? 
They can do nothing with it; they can not change a word or a 
phrase or a punctuation mark in it; they will either adopt it 
or reject it, and they can reject it upon the ground that it is 
not sufficiently explicit, that it does not properly safeguard the 


provisions of the Constitution outside of the proposed new sec- | 


tion. They may reject it on that ground and on no other, and 
you would not get the benefit of the judgment of the legislatures 
of the several States upon the merits of this question. It is not 
a small matter for consideration; it is one that may affect this 
entire proposed legislation and its results. 

That is aside from the merits of the proposition of amending 
the Constitution; that goes to the question as to the sufficiency 
of the joint resolution that is to present to the legislatures this 
question. Does any Senator desire that the States shall pass 
upon it upon those grounds without considering the principle 
sought to be reviewed. I call the attention—I see that the 
author of the joint resolution is not present, but evidently he 
expects to be present—— fo ee 

Mr. NELSON. A call of the Senate might bring him. © }: 
sg nt, HEXBURN. No; I will not cali the Senate; the Senate 
is here. 


y , 


Would you , 


his reputation out with that tag on it. If he does, he is wel- 
come, so far as I am concerned, to do so. You will find that 
the country and those who are competent to analyze and puss 
upon such questions will hold you to account for it in the legis- 
latures to which it is submitted. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am a member of the committee that re- 
ported the joint resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am aware of that, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am noi the author of the joint resolution, 
and it is quite probable that I will vote for the substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]; but, never- 
theless, I can not allow the broad and unqualified statements 
of the senior Senator from Idaho to pass unchallenged, simply 
as a lawyer. If the Senator from Idaho were content to criti- 
cize the composition of the joint resolution as compared with 
some other form—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To accomplish the same object I would not 
have a word to say; but when the Senator from Idaho insists 
that the joint resolution is not effective, that the Constitution 
of the United States would not be amended to accomplish the 
object we have in view if the proposed amendment receive the 
' = of the proper number of States, I can not concur with 

im. 
| I rese because the junior Senator from Idaho was not present, 

but I call the attention of the senior Senator from Idaho to what 
he has already read in the hearing of the Senate for further 
reflection. It declares that section 4—I will have to give it 
from the beginning in order to make the connection clear— 

That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article I of the 

Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so much of paragraph 
2 of the same section as relates to the filling of vacancies, and in 
lieu of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said article, in so far as the same 
| relates to any authority in Congress to make or alter regulations as 
to the times or manner of holding elections for Senators, the follow- 
, ing be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution. 

If the joint resolution which the Senator is now considering 
_ becomes a part of the Constitution, while it does not rewrite 
section 4, it does repeal, if I may use the word “repeal” in 
connection with the Constitution, all that part of section 4 
which relates to the authority of Congress to prescribe regula- 
tions or alter regulations relating to the time and the manner 
of electing Senators of the United States. It leaves in full 
force and effect all of section 4 so far as it relates to pre. 
scribing either rules or regulations or altering regulations 
relating to the election of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. It has precisely the same effect as though we were to 
pass a law inconsistent with some former law and declare that 
the former statute, in so far as it was repugnant or inconsistent 
with the one then being passed, should be repealed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The trouble in this case is that you have 
not done that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. After listening very carefully to the argu- 
ment of the senior Senator from Idaho I can not see the justice 
of his conclusion. I can readily see that he might prefer, even 
if he were trying to accomplish this same object, to rewrite 
section 4, preserving it just as it will be preserved in law after 
the passage of this amendment. 

But the senior Senator from Idaho certainly can not insist 
that if this joint resolution in its present form becomes a part 
_of the Constitution of the United States there will be any doubt 
' whatsoever that all the power that Congress now has relating 
_ to rules and regulations respecting the election of the Members 
: of the House of Representatives remains just as it is, and that 

Congress will have no power whatsoever with regard to regu- 
lations respecting the elections of Senators of the United States, 
but that that subject is entirely provided for in the part which 
the Senator from Idaho has already read, namely: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 

be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 


| Mr. NELSON. Willi the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. NELSON. And will the Senator from Idaho allow 


I challenge any Member who is responsible for the joint) resolu- | ™¢-— 


tion, or who participated in its consideration in the committee, or 
who is going to vote for it, to defend that proposition as to the in- 
sufficiency, from a legal standpoint, of this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution. Of course, this is squarely involved in the 
consideration of the amendment to the joint resolution offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. I should like to 
know whether or not any lawyer of the Senate wants to send 


Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Allow me to call aftention to the difference 
in the phraseology of section 4 as found in the Constitution 
and this substitute in the joint resolution. The language of 
section 4 is: ; 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
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It is mandatory; while in this paragraph here the language 
is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed by the legislatures thereof. 

They may prescribe them or not, just as they see fit. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was coming to that. That is another 
subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota is now passing 
from the construction or interpretation of what is proposed to 
the merits of the proposal, 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to ask him a question here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not saying anything about the merits 
of the proposal. I am simply differing with the senior Senator 
from Idaho in regard to the effect of the amendment if it does 
become a part of the organic law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to request him 
to state how section 4 of Article I of the Constitution would 
read after the adoption of this proposed amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no attempt to rewrite section 4. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, how would it read? 

Mr. CUMMINS. And nominally section 4 of Article I would 
remain in the Constitution, I assume, precisely as it is now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Nominally? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But a subsequent amendment or a subse- 
quent part of the Constitution takes from section 4 all opera- 
tiveness with regard to the election of Senators, leaving it pre- 
cisely as it is with respect to the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, then, would the proposed section be 
a new one or be incorporated into section 4? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would make no difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
tution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it it does not make any difference 
how sections are numbered in the Constitution. It would be a 
part of the Constitution. It would be adopted after section 4 
had been adopted, and would therefore qualify section 4. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let me ask the Senator. In a reprint of 


Well, what would it do? 

How it was numbered. 

But it does make a difference—— 
Not at all. 

How sections are numbered in the Consti- 


the Constitution after the adoption of this amendment, would | 


section 4 read as it does now and then an additional explana- 
tory or curtailing section be incorporated into it as a new 
section? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my opinion section 4, on a reprint of the 
Constitetion, would read exactly as it now reads, and the pro- 
posed amendment would take its place physically in some other 
part of the Constitution; but the amendment would nevertheless 
qualify in the manner I have described section 4. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would relate back to it? 

Mr. CUMY'NS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEY. URN. 
= now printed—far from section 4 as it appears in the Consti- 
ution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know how it would be printed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is not material to know how the Consti- 
tution would be written? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it is in the least material as 
= it finds a place physically in the print of the Consti- 

ution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I now understand the Senator's position, 
and I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BORAH. I was only going to suggest that the amend- 
ment would undoubtedly be printed as the other amendments 
to the Constitution are printed, following the amendments 
which now exist, and this amendment would modify any orig- 
inal provision of the Constitution to the effect of the language 
Mr. HEYBURN. I tal 

r. . I take it the author of the joint r i 
right : j esolution 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say, however, that in view of the 
anxiety of my colleague to have this just exactly right, I shall 
be glad to have his assistance in rewriting any of it in order 
to = it right. 

r. - I will call my colleague’s attention to the 
fact — in lieu of section 4. ay 


Mr. And so much thereof—— 
Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; it is expressed in the amendment. It 
says in licu of it. Then why not take out section 4? Of course 
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It would be printed as the amendments | 
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Why not elimi- 





the word “repeal” is not a proper term to use. 
nate section 4, as it applies to this question? 
Mr. BORAH. It says: 


In lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so far 
as the same relates to any authority in Convress to make or alter 
regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for Sen- 


ators 


Mr. HEYBURN. I have read that. 

Mr. BORAH. But not as to Representatives. It does not 
say in lieu of section 4, but it says in lieu of a certain part of 
section 4. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And my colleague ought at least to state the 
matter fairly when he is criticizing his colleague. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I am stating it fairly. I am en- 
deavoring to. I am objecting to an amendment of the Consti- 
tution by reference to a part of a section without in any man- 
ner disposing of the remaining part of the section. The lan- 
guage would be entirely inappropriate; that is, the remaining 
language, unaffected by this nent, would be inappro- 
priate as section 4. Why not say “in lieu of section 4,” and 
then repeat the section as it is to be amended entirely? That 
is the orderly way in which to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it is very difficult to draw a resolu- 
tion which is satisfactory to those who are opposed to the 
resolution in any form. It is not so diffienlt to draw it for 
those who are in favor of some amendment, but it is very diffi- 
cult to draw it for those who are opposed to any «mendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a very correct statement of a cer- 
tain code of morals, and I have no objection to it. I prefer 
that every law or every provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, if it is to become a part of our law, shall be 
correctly and properly and unainbiguously ‘stated. Why was 
it not proper to say that in lieu of section 4 there is hereby 
adopted a section 4 in the following language, or as follows? 
It is not in lieu of it. Why leave a part of the section—a 
raggel section? Why not recite the whole section as it is in- 
tended to read when it is adopted, so that when you look at it 
you will know what the provision is without referring or with- 
out the analysis that would be in some cases necessary to de- 
termine just exactly what effect it had on the original provision? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The view of the minority of the committee, 





amend 


| signed by the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. CrarK], the Sena- 


tor from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Dr~tincHAM], the Senator from Utah [Mr. SutTHEeRLANpD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprere], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Root], asserts that this amendment 
does precisely what it purports to do, and makes this particu- 
lar and specific change in the Constitution. I feel quite sure 
that if those Senators could be convinced that it does not make 
the change, they would feel that they would like to withdraw 
their minority views. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not appear before the minority of 
that committee or the majority of the cominittee, and the 
minority views do not express my views, and it is not a ma- 
jority of this court, and I say that in all respect. We have 
passed beyond the tribunal of majority and minority on the 


| committee into the court of last resort, and we are here to 


review and discuss the report of both the majority and the 
minority, being a body empowered to overrule both of them if 
necessary. 

If I were in favor of this, I would not support it in this form. 
I would insist that section 4 should be drawn as a whole, to 
represent both that which was to be stricken out and that 
which was to remain in, in the interest of proper legislation; 
and I think that the members of the committee, on reflection, 
will be induced to change the form both of the preamble and 
of the amendment to be submitted. 

Now, Mr. President, I warn them that if they go before tlie 
legislatures of the several States and submit this to the judg- 
ment of lawyers in those bodies they will meet with that 
objection, and I hope with that objection and other valid objec- 
tions they will meet with defeat. So much for that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just for a question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that the objection 
of the Senator from Idaho to both the majority and minority 
report, as stated by the Senator from Idaho, is that if either 
be adopted by the legislatures of the various States we will 
have in the Constitution an inconsistent expression upon one 
and the same subject matter. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is the fundamental objec- 
tion which the Senator from Idaho makes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the basis of it; and I think, upon 
reflection, the members of the committee may see some justifi- 
cation for my objection. 

Now I come to the proposed amendment of section 3, which 
is practically adopted by the minority report and which is the 
amendment under consideration at this time, as presented by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Larrrtr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I call the attention of my colleague to amend- 
ment 12 of the Constitution. It was an amendment of Article II. 
All of Article II yet remains physically in the Constitution, but 
it is modified by amendment 12, which is published further along 
in the Constitution. So far as I have ever been able to learn, 
there has never been any difficulty in construing Article II in 
connection with the twelfth amendment of the Constitution. 
That is precisely what has taken place here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The twelfth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion was additional matter, and the subject matter was not 
included in existing provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. But the fact is that Article II was not re- 
written, A portion of Article If was permitted to remain and 
there were additions and distinctions made with reference 
thereto in the twelfth amendment to the Constitution. So 
you have precisely the same rule of amendment that we have 
adopted here. They might have rewritten Article II entirely or 
they might have pursued the course which they did pursue, 
either one being effectual to accomplish the purpose of those 
seeking the amendment, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, an inspection and a com- 
parison of the language of section 2 of Article I with the twelfth 
amendment will not bear out the conclusion of the junior 
Senator. It is more in line with the principle which I am in- 
voking. If there is any instrument on earth that ought to be 
so definite, unambiguous, and certain that there would be no 
necessity for an analytical construction as to its meaning, it is 
the Constitution of the United States. There should be no 
amendment by reference whatever; the amendment should be 
by a specific statement of the provision to be incorporated in it. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. May I eall the attention of the Senator to 
what is regarded as a well-settled rule of construction both of 
statutory law and of the organic law?— 

Amendments to constitutions or statutes are not regarded as if 
they had been parts of the original Instruments, but are Bg 
rather in the nature of codicils or second instruments, altering or 
rescinding the originals to the extent to which they in conflict, 
and, of course, are to be treated as having a fores, superior to the 
originals to the extent of such — If a constitutional amendment 
dors not in terms expressly a constitutiona yet if 
it covers the same subject ced for in such provision, the amend- 
ment will be regarded as a substitute for it and as suspending it. 

That would be the principle to be applied to this proposed 
amendment, even if the phraseology were not as exact as it is 
in distinetly stating that in lieu of these various features of 
the first and second paragraphs and the fourth paragraph of 
Article I the following is to be taken as a substitute. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the 
Senator as to the rule of construction. Where ambiguities are 
discovered in the application of amendments to either a law 
or the Constitution the court must find a way out of it so 
as to preserve the principle if possible But we are here ini- 
tiating provisions; we are here for original action; and it is 
our first duty to avoid the necessity of doing just those things 
to which the Senator from New York has called our attention. 

I am not arguing that if we were to adopt this amendment 
as it is a court would not search, under the rule invoked by 
the Senator from New York, for the means of sustaining the 
provision; but I am discussing the question as to whether or 
not this is a proper way, in an original action, to proceed. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senater will pardon me—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’GCORMAN. I do not seek to vindicate the 
employed, but I do express the opinion that it will carry out 
the purpese of those who designed the proposed amendment. 
I do not dispute that the language employed might be more 
specific and that perhaps a more appropriate amendment might 
be the means of effectuating the common purpose. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I am discussing now the proper way to do 
it. I am not maintaining that no other method might accom- 
plish the purpose, but I am discussing the propriety of the 
method proposed, as to whether or not it is the best and the 
proper method; and it was to that proposition that I directed 
my criticism. It may be that any thought can be expressed in 
more than one phrase or character of phrases and yet by 
interpretation it may reach its ultimate purpose; but the ques- 
tion is, Can we not and should we not adopt a more direct 
method of amending section 4, if it is to be amended? That 
is to say, we can eliminate the future necessity of reference to 
a condition that existed before our action by acting directly our- 
selves, and it is a question of the propriety of doing it. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator from Idaho mean that 
where the joint resolution says on the first page, for instance: 

In lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so far 
as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or alter 
regulations— 

And so forth— 
the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution— 


and whereas the following on page 2 appears to be four separate 
paragraphs, relating to several different features of the Consti- 
tution, by the language used practically those four paragraphs 

on page 2 are substituted in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of sec- 

tion 4? Does the Senator intend to convey that idea? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; that is a question yet to be entered 
upon. I had not reached the point as to the propriety of incor- 
porating isolated parts of the Constitution into sections with- 
out number and calling it one amendment. I will reach that in 
a minute. The suggestion of the Senator from New York as to 
how this should be done is one that I will first give attention to. 

If I were drawing this proposed amendment, I would say “of 
section 4 of Article I the following is proposed as an amend- 
ment,” and then I would recite, as amended, the whole section. 
I would not leave out the provision in that section relative to 
the election of Members of the House. Why should you? Why 
should you not, in order to avoid the necessity of reference and 
construction, state the section as it is to be remolded, including 
the provision in regard to the election of Members of the House? 
Why the necessity of limiting the amendment to a part of the 
section when you could as well say that the section shall read as 
follows, and leave it stand as section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution? That is the rule when rightly applied in legislation, 
and why not apply it in amending the Constitution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was going to come to that question, but I 

eld. 
a3 BRANDEGED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, 
but—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I like to be interrupted. It does not inter- 
rupt me a bit. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I wanted to see if I could make myself 
a little clearer and perhaps say something in addition to what 
I said before in relation to the same subject. 

It seems to me that the language of the proposed joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 39) on the first page, on a careful reading, is 
somewhat unfortunately worded. I admit that, because it pro- 
ceeds to say that “in lieu of the first paragraph of section | 
of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in 
lieu of so much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates 
to the filling of vacancies, and in lien of all of paragraph 1 of 
section 4 of said Article I,” in so far as it relates to another 
subject. Apparently the language of all those separate para- 
graphs and sections would be amended, if this language is to 
be literally construed, by inserting all that appears on page 
2 pertaining to all these several matters. Of course that 
would be an absurdity, and that is not the intention, I assume. 
of the proposers. Yet that, as I read it, is what the joint reso- 
lution literally proposes to do; and the Senator from NewYork 

a rule of construction, as I understand it, by which he 
thinks that absurd interpretation could not be sustained. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Senator from Connecticut expresses (hc 
objection I was going to urge to the attempt to incorporate «s 
a single amendment to the Constitution corrections of three 
separate and distinct paragraphs of the Constitution. A con- 
stitution should be amended in the most specifie and direct 
manner. It is entirely competent and entirely within the rule 
of legislation of this or amy other kind to take each of those 
paragraphs and propose a substitute for it as a separate amend- 

said yesterday, and as I said in opening this 
morning, you have incorporated three amendments, or the 
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amendment of three different parts of the Constitution, in one | 

amendment, and they are not directed to the same purpose or 

the same political principle. Of course an amendment to the 

Constitution ‘is the purest kind of politics. it is politics a 

polities should be; it is the science of government. 

The science of our Government is written in the Constitution, 
| 





and it is politics and should be regarded as such. [I have al- 
ways contended against the application of the term “politics” 
to political jugglery. It means nothing of the kind when I use 
it. It was not intended to be so used at any time by those who 
speak responsibly. 

We are now dealing with a political principle of government. 
First, shall the manner of electing.Senators be changed? That 
is a distinct, separate principle and can stand out alone. Sec- 
ond, shall the power of the Government over the States be 
changed? That has nothing whatever to do with the election 
of Senators. One must precede the other. Until Senators are 
elected there is no part of the Government possessing the func- 
tions to perform the other thing sought to be changed. 

Before I take up the question of the merits of the proposed 
change in section 4, I want to discuss the question as to the 
change of the manner of electing Senators. I said upon first 
addressing the Chair that the Senate of the United States from 
the foundation up to the present day is on trial, because the 
purpose of this legislation and the constitutional provisions is to 
secure the performance of the will and the carrying out of the 
principles of the Government. 

No Senator will claim that the standard of the men who have 
constituted the Senate of the United States has been below the 
high character that it was intended they should possess. No 
Senator will maintain that either on his own account or on the 
account of his associates. Since the Senate was founded there 
have been elected to it up to last year eleven hundred and eighty 
odd persons, and that does not include reelections. That many 
individuals have been selected by legisiatures of the States and 
they have served in this body and they have been responsible 
for the laws that have been enacted and the manner of their 
administration. Are we in considering this proposed amendment 
to challenge the capacity, the honor, or the integrity of those 
men? 

I am looking now for a reason for a change proposed to be 
made in the Constitution. If there is no reason for it I do not 
believe that any Senator would for a moment consider it or 
support it. Where is the reason? We will pass the question 
as settled definitely that it is not to be found in the personnel 
of those who have been elected. Is it to be found in their acts 
in this body? Have they shown a lower scale of judgment or 
integrity than it is to be presumed will be found in those 
selected in some other way? I think we would not admit that. 
We would not challenge the ability or the high character of 
the Senators of the past. Then why change it? Whence comes 
this demand, if it is a demand? Is it from selfish interests? 
Is it from any place that we should respect? 

Mr. President, I would suggest the absence of a quorum. 

—_ PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- | 
swered to their names: 





Bacon Curtis Lod Reed 
a Davis McCumber Root 
Bo Dillingham Martin, Va. Shively 
Bourne Dixon Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Brandegee Gallinger Myers Smith, 8. C, 
Bristow Gamble Nelson Smoot 
Burnham re Newlands Stone 
Burton O’Gorman Sutherland 
Chamberlain G6 heim Oliver Swanson 
hilton nd Over Terrell 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me en Thornton 
a Ark. 3 Page Townsend 
Watson 
Crawford Kern Perkins Wetmore 
Cullom Lea Pomerene Williams 
ummins Lippitt Rayner Works 


oun a OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
ered T names, and there is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Idaho will ? 7 


proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I was inquiring as to. 
whether or not there was a demand for this change in the 
apronsgend Ble ‘= where oe it come from and how has | 

; easy to say that the people are 
demanding this, and to make that a ground for action; but the 
people are not demanding, nor have they at any time demanded, 

the of the Congress of the United States. 

some of the oe asked that they shall | 
conven and take action upon this 

tter; but the States have not asked that Congress shal! sub- 
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The grounds upon which it is claimed that this change in the 
Constitution should be made are that the legislatures can not 
be intrusted to perform this duty. If the people are clamoring 
against the present method because the legislatures can not 
be intrusted with this duty, is it to be supposed that the 
people are clamoring that Congress shall submit it to the 
tribunals which they discredit? The fact is that there is no 
demand for this action among the intelligent and thinking 
people of the United States. When the Constitution itself 
was adopted it was not submitted to the people except through 
their representative bodies in the several States then existing. 
The founders seemed to think that the legislatures of that day 
could be trusted to act upon this question or any questions of 
this character. The States—a few of them; one came in this 
morning—that ask that the question be submitted do not ask 
that it be submitted to the people, but they ask that it be 
submitted to the legislature, this discredited agency of the 
people; and this joint resolution under consideration does not 
propose to submit this amendment to the people, but it proposes 
to submit it to all of these discredited legislatures; and yet 
the very provision itself—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] is not just as objectionable on that ques- 
tion as is the original joint resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It proposes to submit the question to the 
legislatures. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Yes; and is just as vicious on 
that ground as is the original joint resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I oppose the original joint resolution and 
the substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I oppose them because there is no demand 
for such a change, except from the selfish interests of the coun- 
try, from the coterie of men who stand on the street corner and 
acclaim themselves “ the people.” 

What position would the people of the States place them- 
selves in were they to confess that they did not possess sufficient 
intelligence or patriotism to elect a legislature? If they can not 
elect a legislature, is it to be supposed that they are more com- 
petent to elect a Senator? No; the demand for this action comes 
from selfish interests, men who hope, by getting around the law, 
to obtain place and position for themselves. I am not afraid to 
trust the people, to intrust them with any duty of citizenship 
which the law imposes upon them. If I were to say that the 
people of my Sate needed some supervision, I would criticize 
their action through which they sent me to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Idaho for 
information—I do not myself remember. How many States 
have passed resolutions demanding that Senators be elected by 
the people? 

Mr. HEYBURN. None of them have made any such demand. 
About 19 of the States have asked that a convention be called. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For this purpose? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That a_ constitutional convention be 
called-—— 

Mr, WILLIAMS. For the purpose of securing the election of 
Senators by the direct vote of the people? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Some of them have. I think the Senator's 
own State placed no limitation on it, but asked that a constitu- 
tional convention be called. Some of them who have in their 
minds amendments in regard to organized labor include that; 
some of them include one thing and some another. They ask 
that in that constitutional convention this question of the elec- 
tion of Senators shall be considered; but, of course, if a con- 
stitutional convention is called, you can not limit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. A constitutional convention is all of the 
people; it is a town meeting of the Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Idaho admit 
that some 18 or 19 States—I do not remember how many— 
have asked for a constitutional convention for the purpose of 
securing the election of Senators by the people? If that be true, 
does not the Senator from Idaho think that it would be much 
safer and more conservative to submit this specific amendment 
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through the Congress than to have called a constitutional eon- 
vention whose action, as he suggests, can not be limited? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I agree with the Senator, and that view of 
the case I had heretofore intended to present; but when the 
Constitution says that upon request of two-thirds of the States 
we shall take certain action we are not authorized to take it 
at the request of less than the number specified in the Consti- 
tution. If we do it, we can not claim that we do it in response 
to the constitutional demand of the States, and no one will 
claim that a sufficient number of States have asked in any 
manner for a change in the plan of electing Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from Idahe this 
question: Frankly, does not the Senator believe that the reason 
why these 19 States have asked a constitutional convention for 
this purpose is because they thought that the Senate of the 
United States would never pass a resolution for amending the 
Constitution im the first manner provided for in the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No, Mr. President, I do not think so; and 
I think that a wide inquiry regarding that question would 
satisfy the Senator from Mississippi that that reason, if it 
ever prevailed, was in a very limited number of cases. I have 
taken some pains, in fact I have the record of the proceedings 
by the various legislatures, to find out how much consideration 
the question has received, and I challenge any Senator to show 
me that the matter received in any legislature where the reso- 
lution was adopted such consideration as would be given to a 
measure of the least importance. It has been brought forward 
in response to the cry and the appeal of the selfish interests 
of self-serving men. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 


yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. 
have misunderstood the Senator. Does the Senator claim that 
Congress has not the right to pass a joint resolution submit- 
ting a constitutional amendment until, as a prerequisite, two- 
thirds of the States by their legislatures have demanded that 
action from Congress? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, no. There are two separate methods 
provided for amending the Constitution. The provision in the 
Constitution under which Congress may propose amendments 
without the action of the States is distinct and separate, and 
that is the proceeding that it is sought to be had here. 

Mr. REED. I thought so, but I had understood the Senator 
the other way, and I thought that I had probably misunder- 
stood him. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I am thoroughly familiar—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator permit me 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In relation to the Senator’s 
statement that this measure is in behalf of and is demanded 
by the selfish interests and not by the people, I protest. Byery 
Democratic convention in the State of New Jersey, county as 
well as State, and as well the Republican conventions, county 
and State, have declared unequivocally for this change, and 
“the interests” have been decidedly against it. The Senator is 
utterly wrong in his position. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not use the word “ in- 
terests” in the same sense as the Senator from New Jersey 
uses it. I have never, at least, gone so far as to denominate 
one class of the people “the interests” and the other “the 

ple.” They are each of them to me individuals, and each of 
them stands upon his own merits. I have known some very 
bad poor men and some very bad rich men, and I have known 
some very good rich men and some very good poor men. I do 
not classify them. 

The Senator speaks of the action of the State of New Jersey 
in regard to this matter. I have the record of the action of the 
State of New Jersey, and before I close I will advise the Senator 
exactly as to the record of the State of New Jersey upon this 
question. 

I reiterate that no part of the people have ever voted upon 
this question; and, in further response to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], I would say that when the 
Constitution provides that Congress may, upon the occurring 
of a certain event, take certain action, it means just that; that 
the jurisdiction comes from the occurring of the event; the 
jurisdiction attaches when the event occurs. Had 
so, had the Congress been at liberty at any time to propose 
amendments, we perhaps might have been led 
wilderness long ago. 


a 


It was a very wise provision that placed a limitation upon 
Congress to submit amendments to the Constitution to th; 
States or to the people. The Constitution provided two met) 
ods—first, upon the legislative appeal or demand of the requi- 
site number of States Congress shall call a convention. Tha; 
authorizes the calling of a constitutional convention with wido- 
open doors, that shall be the people of the United States—al! of 
them. That is one method. That does not originate with us: 
it does not originate in Congress, but with the people in t) 
States, acting through their organized government, and in 1); 
other way; but the other method that we are seeking here t) 
invoke is that by which Congress submits to the legislatures . 
the States certain amendments to the Constitution to be vote 
upen by the legislatures. Congress has no power under th 
Constitution to submit amendments to be voted upon by 1! 
people. We submit amendments to the legislatures, and th: 
is the only step that we can take in regard to the amendmen! 
of the. Constitution. 

We want to keep those methods separate, because we hay 
here petitions from some States—but not ihe requisite num! 
in either case—that a constitutional convention shall be called 
That is because they de not care for Congress to be invest 
with the power of formulating the amendments; they want ' 
formulate the amendments te be considered, as they have 
right to do under the Constitution; but when Congress, regard- 
less of any expression from the organized government of thy 
people, shall of its own volition submit amendments, it is no 
at the call of the States at all; the States have nothing to d) 
with it; and it is a piece of political impertinence on the pari 
of the States to ask Congress to submit amendments to the 
Constitution except in the manner provided by the Constitution 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 

eld to the Senator from Missouri? 


i 
I desire to be clear about one matter. I may |¥ Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 


Mr. REED. I understand the Senator, then, to claim that 
if the legislature of any State or the legislatures of all of the 
States were to respectfully petition Congress to submit an 
amendment it would be a piece of impudence? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, I said a political impertinence. I 
did noc mean to be rough in my expression. I think I used a 
conservative one. It is a question of jurisdiction. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Idaho has made the broad 
statement that there is no demand made for this change in 
the Constitution by the intelligent and thinking people of this 
country. If it were necessary, or if I believed that the charge 
made by the Senator would be seriously considered, I should 
desire to enter a protest against this imputation upon the in- 
telligence of the people of my State. Both of the political parties 
in the State of California have declared in their platforms in 
favor of the change in the Constitution. The sentiment in my 
State is almost unanimous for it. No political party in the 
State of California even dared to raise the issue with respect 
to this change in the Constitution, knowing, as they did, what 
the sentiment of the whole people was on that subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I hope that the Senator from California 
and all other Senators will understand that I make no persona! 
reference and impugn no person’s integrity in this Senate or in 
an individual sense. I am speaking of a principle, and of that 
principle as applied or invoked in regard to the people gener- 
ally, and if I do not make good before I have finished my re- 
marks, I will then be a subject for judgment. I, of course, 
would make no personal allusion to any Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the manner. I want to see whether 
we have jurisdiction to act. The Constitution says how we 
shall act, and it says it in no ambiguous terms. It does no! 
say that if the people clamor for we shall submi' 
amendments to the Constitution. It does not say that if some 
man or a million men stand up and clamor for it we shall sul 
mit it to the legislatures. It says we shall do it upon our own 
judgment here, and the clamor may or may not reach the ears 
of the Members of this body. If in the judgment of the Senate 
it will submit these matters to the legislature, it performs 21 
act so inconsistent as to be utterly irreconcilable. To submit 
this question to the very tribunals that we are seeking to dis- 
credit would be a most singular performance. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I am not seeking to interrupt, but I asked the 
Senator awhile ago if he claimed that Congress did not have 
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the power to submit this amendment until, as a prerequisite, 

two-thirds of the legislatures of the States had petitioned 
it. 

ar. HEYBURN. I answered that. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that he did not 
claim that, and a little later to say that there were two dis- 
tinct methods of amendment laid down—one by the calling of 
a constitutional convention in response to the requests of the 


legislatures of the States, and the other by submitting it in | 
this way. Now, I understand the Senator in his last few words | 


to say that we are proceeding here without authority; and I 
ask him again if he makes the serious claim that Congress does 
not have the right and authority to submit to the various legis- 
latures this proposed amendment in the way in which it is 
being submitted? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator misunderstood me. At the 
time the Senator addressed his remarks to me I was referring 
only to the calling of a constitutional convention, and my reply 
applied orply to that method. We need no insistence from any 


one to submit to the legislatures an amendment to the Constitu- | 
tion. I was addressing myself to the propriety of submitting it | 


to the legislatures if the demand of the people is based upon 
the assumption that the legislatures are not fit tribunals to 
select Senators. 

There are the two propositions. Should we submit this ques- 
tion to a discredited tribunal because the people are crying out, 
as the Senator from California [Mr. Works] says, for the right 
to select a Senator directly? Where is the consistency between 
that ery and this action? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 


Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Idaho claim that by sub- | 
mitting to the various State legislatures a proposition which 


will give to the very people who elect them the right to vote 
upon the election of United States Senator that that necessarily 
implies a discrediting of the legislature? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; there is no question about it. You 
can not get away from that conclusion. 

Mr. REED. I just wanted to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no way of escaping that conclu- 
sion. I started upon an inquiry as to why this was necessary, 
and I inquired, Is it because the people can not exercise this 


function through their legislature; and if they can not do this | 


through their legislature, is the legislature any better quali- 


fied to pass upon the amendment to the Constitution? Is the | 


legislature better qualified to amend the Constitution of the 


United States than it is to elect a Senator? Can its integrity be | 


relied upon any more surely to amend the Constitution than it 
can to elect a Senator? Those are the questions, and that 
takes it out of the line of demagogy. You hear men say, “The 
people should elect their Senators.” The people elect the 
legislatures; and if they are corrupt, then probably the char- 


acter of the legislature might show some evidence of it; but if | 


they are capable and pure and clean and intelligent enough to 


elect a legislature, then their selected men are competent to | 


elect the Senators of the United States. 
reason for this. 


I am looking for a 


I asserted that the only reason that was evident to me was | 
that some men carried away, rightfully or otherwise, by their | 


ambition to accomplish something that they could not accom- 
plish in a direct way, were seeking indirect methods, and they 
were doing what is often done—asserting in support of their 
position that the people demanded it, and the people probably 
consisted of that man and a half a dozen friends under a lamp- 
post. If the people want this they can call for it, and Congress 
‘will act in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. Let 


them do it, and you will not see me standing up here opposing | 


it. When the requisite number of States in the constitutional 
manner ask that Congress shall call a convention of the people 
of the United States for the purpose of revising their Constitu- 
tion, I shall not shirk my duty to vote for it, because the Con- 
stitution that I have sworn to uphold says you shall do it. Not 


that i beer approve of it personally, but that I would per- | 


duty under the Constitution. 
‘not that position. The people are not asking 


Congress, and Congress only, that initiated this movement to 


down to the legislatures and to place the final-judgment 
in the hands of the very people whom it is claimed the people 


from Idaho 





in 
do this in the numbers required by the Constitution. It | 


Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If it were true, as the Senator from Idaho 
assumes it to be, that this movement is based upon the corrup- 
tion or incapacity of the State legislatures, and, therefore, that 
it is absurd to submit the proposition to those bodies assumed 
to be corrupt, and if that condition existed, would it not abso- 
lutely bar the possibility of having the demand made by the 
necessary number of States? ’ 
| Mr. HEYBURN. No. 
| Mr. REED. And would that not leave us, on the Senator’s 
theory, without any means of relief? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. REED. Would not that condition, if it existed, call 
loudly upon Congress to pass this measure and submit it to 
the various legislatures and present to the people of the 

| Various States sharply the proposition that the men they were 
about to elect to the legislature would have to pass upon this 
| question? 

| Mr. HEYBURN. No. The people of the United States repre- 
; sent something more than the legislature of the States. The 
people of the United States are not a proper subject for 
| impeachment in determining their capacity for self-government 
|; upon any history or experience we have had. ‘They have 
| selected the great Presidents of the United States of all parties. 
| They have selected the Congress of the United States, with 
all of its grand achievements and magnificent manhood. The 
people have done it through the constitutional agencies and 
methods that have prevailed during the history of the country. 

Mr. REED. Just one further question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
| yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If the people possess all these virtues and all 
this intelligence, then why can they not be trusted to pick 
their Senators directly? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The people have not made a demand in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution. The people are 
given the opportunity of changing the Constitution. When I 
say the people I do not mean the coterie of people who are 
connected with office seeking and office holding. I mean the 
great silent mass of this people who speak only in the silence 
of the ballot box. Those people have not spoken. Men have 
volunteered to speak for them, but the people have not spoken, 
and if this is a crying need and a great necessity, we can rely 
upon it that the people will ask Congress for redress against 
these evils, if they be evils. 

Now, Mr. President, the history of a government is its rec- 
ord to which we appeal indetermining the wisdom of its 
action. I had started to say that the number of Senators that 
have been selected from 1789 to 1909—I have not included this 
winter—was eleven hundred and eighty who served in this 
body. Some of them have been contested. There have been 
161 contests, including the existing contests. The number of 
Senators who have been denied a seat is 7. That is a pretty 
good record. Can you take any body of men on earth that will 
show a better record than that? Can you go into the churches, 
and into the colleges, and into any walk of life, and show me 
where out of eleven hundred and eighty men elected to the 
performance of such duties as rest upon Senators but 7 
| of them have been found not entitled to their seats? That 
speaks something for the record. 

Is not that some justification of a system of government? 
Do you think that if you take the power of the election of Sen- 
ators from the accredited and selected representatives of the 
people in the legislatures you will get better results? Do you 
think that if you throw the election of a United States Senator 
into the downtown wards of a city you will get a purer deliver- 
ance of right? Do you believe that if the question of the elec- 
tion of a Senator is subject to all of the trades and the bargains 
and the vicissitudes of an election you will get a better result 
than you will at the hands of the selected of the people? It 
does not appeal to me that you will, and it is not the highest 
purpose that we could have in view that we maintain and keep 
up to the high standard the personnel of the members of this 
body. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
| yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

| Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

| Mr. REED. A moment ago the distinguished Senator pro- 
nounced a eulogy upon the purity and intelligence of the Amert- 
| ean people. Now I understand that he challenges the purity 
and intelligence of a portion of them. I want to ask him if that 
same impure, vicious, and bad element which he thinks should 
| not yote direct for United States Senator does not now vote 
direct for the men who elect United States Senators? 
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Mr. HEYBURN. If the distinction is not obvious, I am afraid 
the Senator will have to appeal to some one else to make it so. 
I have not challenged the integrity or the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to perform the duties of citizenship, but am I to be 
understood in that as accrediting the discredited citizenship of 
the country that languishes in prisons or has discredited itself 
so that it can not live ip one place long enough to acquire the 
right to vote? 

Mr. President, I can not dwindle this discussion down to a 
point—and I say it with due respect to the Senator—that would 
necessarily present the criticism and the challenge of the Sen- 
ator. I think the Senator seems to be quite devoted to the idea 
of finding that I am not consistent in my remarks, 

Mr. REED rose. 


Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will be patient until I have 


concluded my remarks—I do not mean by that that I object to. 


interruptions, because I do not; I rather prefer, when matters 
arise in the minds of Senators that would seem to be antagonistic 
to my expressions, that they should make them known—but when 
I said that the American people could be intrusted with citizen- 
ship, I meant the American people who are entitled by their 
training and their integrity to exercise those rights, and I did 
not mean that there would not be within that great body of 
just men knots and curls and quips of irregularity that would 
affect the election either of Representatives or of Senators; but 
when those people have selected the legislature they have taken 
picked men from their community to represent them; they 
have expressed their contentment to be so represented. 

Now, Mr. President, there are some facts in regard to this 
matter that are pertinent. There is no need to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States to do away with the evil of what 
you might call deadlocks in legislatures. Congress has the power 
by legislation to remedy it, because Congress can provide under 
the Constitution as it is how the legislature shall elect a Sena- 
tor. It needs no amendment to the Constitution. It is com- 
petent for Congress to say, as the legislatures of some States 
have said and, under the rules, conventions have adopted, that 
after a certain number of ballots the low man shall be dropped, 
and so on. That always results in a very speedy determination 
of a deadlock. 

I have seen it in operation at times during my political 
career where, the inability of a convention to nominate a can- 
didate being demonstrated, a rule would be adopted that after 
the third ballot, or the fifth, or any other number, the low man 
should be dropped, and then after the next ballot the next low 
man should be dropped, and so on. It speedily resulted in the 
untying of these knots. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] has proposed a 
method of resorting to a plurality vote after so many ballots. 
That is feasible, but I prefer the rule of dropping the low 
man, perhaps because I have been somewhat familiar with it; 
but either of them would answer. Dropping the low man still 
elects by a majority, which I think is a better plan. When you 
have dropped the low man until it is down to two men of a 
party, if you please, it will be determined by that ballot and by 
a majority vote, 

I started to inquire as to the necessity of this amendment. I 
have not found it yet. No Senator has pointed out any neces- 
sity for this amendment to me, except that it comes in a cry 
from somewhere, and when you undertake to trace that back to 
the source you find that it is somebody who could not get what 
he wanted very often in the regular way, and he thought if 
some new rule could be found for him he might possibly stand 
a better chance. I do not say that to be invidious. I do not 
intend to apply it to any Senator. I am talking now of matters 
of experience in political life, and when I use the term “ politi- 
cal life” I mean the pursuit of the study of government, the 
science of government. 

Has any necessity presented itself for this action? I am now 
talking about the simple question of changing the Constitution 
so that the legislature shall not perform the duty of selecting 
the representatives from the State—the big State and the little 
State alike. It is not the people, the body and mass of the 
people, that is represented by the Senator from a State. He 
represents the people from all States. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Wiit1aMs] is as much a Senator for the State of 
Idaho as he is for the State of Mississippi; yes, he is, under the 
Constitution, and his duty is the same, the pledge of his faith 
is the same in the making and the consideration of the making 
of law. The Senator from New York is as much a Senator 
for the State of Ohio as is the Senator that Ohio selected. 
That bas been recognized throughout the history of this coun- 
try. Your vote is not confined to its effect upon the interests 
of your own people. In three-fourths of the questions upon 
which we vote the State of some Senator has no particular in- 


—_—. 


terest, but you vote because you are a Senator of the United 
States as a whole. 

This goes to the question of the character of representation 
for which a Senator stands, and that goes to the question as 
to how that character should be represented. The State has a 
medium provided by the Constitution of the United States. Its 
legislature speaks for it. A Senator in this body may speak 
and does speak for his State. When he votes upon a question 
affecting the whole Nation if he does not rise above that, he 
falls below the duty of a Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I approach a question directly involved 
in the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow}, 
The joint resolution itself provides for the repeal of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which authorizes Congress to change 
or modify the rules which a State makes in regard to this mat- 
ter. Yesterday the inquiry came from somewhere as to how 
the United States could compel a State to continue to exist. It 
seemed to be assumed or conceded by some that a State might 
cease to exist and the Government of the United States wou!d 
be helpless. 

Mr. President, such a contention is to me so startling, so 
threatening to the continuity and continuance of this Govern- 
ment as to appall me. Do you think that a State by failing to 
exercise its constitutional duty of sending representatives to 
this body or to the other could terminate its obligations as a 
State of the Union? In this age, in the light of this experience 
of most of us or some of us, such a proposition can not be sus- 
tained. You can not destroy this Government by inaction any 
more than you can by action. The failure to exercise the duty 
on the part of a part of the people would not affect the right or 
the fact that the other part of the people would exercise it. 

If none exercised it, it is no longer a State government. A 
State government is not constituted alone of the State officers 
or the officers within the State. To be a State it must be a 
part of the Nation. To be a part of the Nation it must be repre- 
sented in the departments of the Government wherein the Con- 
stitution provides that it shall be represented. If it fails in 
this it is only a Territory. Statehood is not geography; it is 
men; it is constituted of the actions of men; and if men do noi 
or will not act there is no statehood. If any State in this Union 
failed or refused to respond to its constitutional duty to be rep- 
resented in Congress, Congress would and could take possession 
of that territory, because it is all the territory of the United 
States, and they could organize a Government in that territory 
according to and within the constitutional provisions in such 
cases, 

I never want to see the day when the truth of that assertion 
will have to be tested, but if the day does come, those who 
delude themselves with the idea that a State may sulk itself 
out-of existence will be rudely awakened from their dream. 
Congress can organize a territorial government in the absence 
of a State government, and a State government is not complete 
or efficient unless it is represented in Congress in the constitu- 
tional manner. Congress can enforce its action in taking pos- 
session of the affairs of those people as it would enforce its 
power over an alien foe. 

It is not fashionable among patriots to consider how this 
Nation may be destroyed by neglect. It is not wise amony 
statesmen to consider how that the Government is so powerless 
and weak that it can not maintain its own existence, and it is 
not maintaining its own existence when it permits one of the 
States to dissolve itself out of the Union by inaction. That 
territory belongs none the less to the Government of the 
United States, the lord of the fee, the sovereign of the domain, 
because that the people within it refuse to perform constitu- 
tional duties. . 

Why should not Congress then retain the power peacefully 
by allowing section 4 to remain as it is, where the express 
power is given to compel representation in both Houses of 
Congress? If you, if any part of the people, take the nominal! 
power away from Congress, and, acting upon that, the peopl: 
of any State decline the duties of citizenship, Congress will 
nevertheless have the power to act from a different standpoint, 
but none the less effective, in the absence of any provision iu 
the Constitution ‘authorizing Congress in express terms to 
compe] the performance of its nationalism or nationalshi) 
by a State, to go in and perform it for them. Why should they 
not? There is no man within the sound of my voice so un- 
patriotic as to maintain that he would not by his effort, official 
or personal, undertake to uphold the supremacy within any 
State that refused to exercise its political duty or to perform 
its political duty toward the maintenance of the Government. 

It takes all the States of this Union to make the Government. 
No one can drop out of the ranks. Now, they are proposing by 
this amendment to the Constitution to take away from Congress 
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the power to compel a State to perform the constitutional func- 
tions of a State. That is what they are doing. I do not need 
to go out beyond the pages of the history of our country to call 
attention to what might have happened. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to diseuss and one for which the necessity of discussion 
should never arise. I am not going to enter into the question 
from an individual standpoint nor at any length. I will merely 
say that there was a time in this country when it was claimed 
and strongly maintained that a State had a right to withdraw 
from this body or from Congress or from any department of the 
Government, and that the Government should have no power 
to prevent it. Why, that was the very commencement of the 
troubles that resulted in war. It started right over there. 
Look up the history of it and see where the first declaration was 
made, and by whom it was made, that a State could exercise its 
own pleasure about being represented here, and that Congress 
had no power to compel its representation, or in any manner to 
eontrol it. 

Without going over any part of that terrible time when that 
question was being thrashed out, it is sufficient to say that it 
was, and I do not believe that there is a man within the sound 
of my voice who ever wants to see such a question thrashed 
out in the household of the American people. If we have war, 
let it not be within our own household; let it be for the defense 
and the honor of our flag and our country as against some 
other nation than our own. 

Do not raise this question. I have been accused in the pub- 
lic press, and I do not know where else—I do not care—of wav- 
ing the bloedy flag in my discussion of these questions. Great 
God, Senators! they must be discussed when you force their 
discussion upon us. It is discussed, not in anger, not in 
terms of recrimination, but weighed in the balance of patriotic 
and generous discussion. 

The question of State rights is involved in this fourth sec- 
tion of the Constitution. As it was written fin that section, so 
was it the cause of the great strife which no sane man can but 
regret. It was the question of the right of Congress to inter- 
fere where the necessity for interference existed in the affairs 
of a State, and in the great arbitrament of war it was decided 
that that section 4 should not be written out of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That was in the verdict, because 
it was in the indictment. I am not appealing to Senators on 
this side in regard to that, because if I thought there was in the 
breast of any one of them a difference of opinion in regard to 
it I would lose faith in the great party of which I have always 
been a member. I do not believe there is a remnant of that 
sentiment in the heart of any man on the other side of the 
House. I have heard you say, and I believed you when you 


and that you would stand as ready to defend this country 
against dissolution either by sword or by ballot as your an- 
cestors did. I believe you, and I have no desire to bring up 
those questions. But they are forced upon us here in that we 
are asked to repeal the provision in the Constitution that was 
the battle cry of our armies, and I protest against it. 

Necessity for its enforcement or application might never 


arise. Generations come and go. Before me to-day there are | 
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“ Repeal! Repeal!” It is necessary in the deliberations which 
properly accompany the consideration of these creat questions 
that reasons should be given, and reasons that eonvince the 
reason of men. 

This is not a place for negative action. There must be an 
affirmative reason in this body for the exercise of the functions 
of office by every Senator and a2!l the Senators. There must 
be an affirmative reason for doing it, and I challenge any man 
to state here the affirmative reason why section 4 of Article I 


of the Constitution should be abolished, wherein it provides 


for the Government of the United States, which is as great as 
the aggregate of all of them, to perform its functions in the 


hour when its judgment dictates that it should act. I speak of 
that in support of the provisions contained in the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. Were his amend 
ment confined to that I would support it, but I speak against 
the provision in the resolution of that Senator, more properly 
speaking, wherein it provides for a change in the method of 
the election of Senators in an unconstitutional manner—that is, 
by a direct vote of the people. 

What next? What will we face next here in this Chamber? 
The recall perhaps of officers of the United States at the chang- 
ing whim of local communities. Do you think that you would 
get a self-respecting man to occupy a position in this Chamber 
when his right so to do was likely at any time to be chal- 
lenged and canceled? I would not care for the acquaintance 
of a man who would accept a place of responsibility on such 
terms. Is there nothing left of the spirit which actuated the 
generations that have gone before us, who have maintained 
that the value of a government rests in its stability, that the 
value of a law rests in its stability and its certainty of applt- 
cation? Those are the very foundation principles upon which 
our Government was founded. The violation of those prin- 
ciples sent our patriots to battle against England and her allies 
and to win out the Constitution and the government we enjoy. 
It was because we never knew in New England or Pennsy!l- 
vania or Virginia or the Carolinas or Georgia whether the 
law that you were striving to obey to-day, that you are striv- 
ing to rest your personal property rights upon to-day, would 
be the law of to-morrow, when royal edict might change over- 
night the law of property and person. 

We recognize the necessity for stability in government; we 
recognize the necessity of a fixed tenure of office, not change- 
able at the will of any monarch or superior power, except for 
cause defined and limited by the people, and yet to-day seems 
to be the day of amendment. Some congregation or aggregation 


| of people to-day are in session who have proposed to amend 


| the Ten Commandments, seriously, not in jest, and I have the 
said it, that these were buried questions and abandoned claims, | 


proceedings of their meeting in my desk here. They are only 


| a little in advance of the kind of men who are to-day looking 


rather how to change the law than how to obey it; how to 


| degrade the law rather than to elevate it as the standard of 


only a handful ef men on either side who participated in the | 
settlement of that question, but it is just as necessary for the | 


generations that follow those who did participate in it to 


correctly understand the bearing of the question upon our | 


existence and upon the integrity of our Government as it was 
for those who took the responsibility in that hour. Shall we be 


less thoughtful, shall we be less patriotic and less quick to. 


respond to an attack upon the Constitution, civil or military, 
than were our ancestors? Is it a small thing to take away 
from Congress a power that was given it by the founders merely 
because there is nothing at the moment that would seem to 
make it material one way or the other? Since I was born there 


stability, fixed, stable government of the people, by the people, 
a representative form of government that we have all sworn 
allegiance to. When we take our oath of office we pledge our- 
selves to support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. That means its principles; and the conditions under 
which we are justified in attempting to change those principles 


are mighty uncertain. The principle of representative govern- 
ment is the very first underlying groundwork of our system. 
When the fathers were in session to determine our form of 
government, the first question was, What kind of a government? 
There was a school for a democratic government along the lines 
and principles of the town meeting, where the people l 
| come together and declare their will. Of course, that w in 
practicable. Men who had seen a little more of this limited 
world knew that was impracticable. The wise men who had 
read the history of mankind and mankind’s government id 


have been men who ridiculed the idea here in this Chamber that | 
any difficulty could ever arise by reason of the exercise of the | 


rights of the Government under this section 4. Why should it 
be taken out? Let us look for a reason for that. Does any- 
one want to do anything that the Government of the United 
States would be justified in stopping? Does anyone want to 
do anything that would be interfered with by this just pro- 
vision of the Constitution? If they do, why do they? If they 
do, should they be permitted to do it? 


I a who are proposing that we take this power away | 


Government, and it is r 
that they ean not do & power, what would they do 


it now? Why do they want it repealed? Is | 


ment under 


it? Be cand ae 
section 4 of Article 


would interfere, and under the 
er eat See Fepenl could not? Is that 


te some conditions where the Govern- | 


“we can not all go on every occasion to determine these ques- 
tions, but we will send the best we can select.” A bad man 


may select a good man to represent him, and is more apt to do 


it than people generally think, because if the man realizes that 
he is bad, he generally realizes the necessity of having a od 
man, more perhaps than does the good man. They settled upon 


that principle of representative government, divided into units, 


ascending upward from the little coterie of citizens who select’ 


a representative, to a convention of the first magnitude, and 
that to the second, and so on up until, in the great electoral 
college, we select men who select the President of the United 


States. We have never been betrayet in the history of the 
country. That speaks well for representative government. No 


man was ever elected to the electorai « ge who did not per- 
form the duty as his constituency had elected him to perform it. 
You wipe out in a large measure this principle of self-gov- 


fair, and tell us why you want this | ernment. I know the old argument. I have heard ft. They 
repealed. It is not sufficient to cry out! say, Is not an election by the people of the State for Senator 


wees 
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just as much an election as it is if they act through one me- 
dium—the legislature? No; it is not. The people of the States 
are individual members of this great Government. In some 
States there are millions of them and in others hundreds of 
thousands, but the hundreds of thousands represent as much 
in this body as do the millions. 

I am astonished at the Representatives of some of the smaller 
States supporting a measure of this kind, knowing that they 
are only adding to the agitation of the hour that may—pray 
God it will not—result in a constitutional convention. When 
the constitutional convention has signed its work, the old Con- 
stitution with all its restrictions is gone. 

I have been reminded—and I have heard it even spoken here 
in terms of confidence—that the prohibition in the Constitution 
against the destruction of the equal representation in the Senate 
could never be changed. A constitutional convention is bigger 
than the Constitution; a constitutional convention can just as 
well change that clause as it can change any other. It can 
adopt a constitution that is different in every respect in prin- 
ciple or in detail if it wants to. When the people of the United 
States meet in constitutional convention there is no power on 
earth greater than the will of that body, and they can, and 
they will, provide that the States shall be represented in this 
body according to their population. We should then have two 
Houses of Congress upon the same basis, representing the same 
element of our people. One of them would be a little larger 
than the other, and its Members would have a longer term of 
office, but there would be no other distinction. Instead of rep- 
resenting the States of which this Nation is composed, they 
would represent themselves, subject to review by the people at 
intervals. 

Mr. President, the question is most serious; it involves the 
principle upon which the Government will some day rest with 
its life at stake. The habit of amending the Constitution is a 
dangerous one. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Works in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was struck with one statement which 
the Senator from Idaho has made, and that is that he thinks 
it would be possible for an amendment to be made to the Con- 
stitution, without the consent of all the States, which would 
deprive a State in the Union of its equal representation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Absolutely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call his attention to the fact that 
Article V, which provides how amendments shall be made, pro- 
vides that an amendment may be proposed either by the two 
Houses of Congress, when two-thirds consent, or by a conven- 
tion; but in either event the amendment is simply proposed. 
The convention has no more power to adopt an amendment to 
the Constitution than has Congress. Congress in the one case 
proposes it and the convention in the other case proposes it, 
but no amendment can be made to the Constitution until it has 
been ratified by three-fourths of the States. Does the Senator 
think it would be possible to adopt an amendment to the Con- 
stitution without the consent of three-fourths of the States of 
the Union? 

Mr. HEYBURN. A constitutional convention is without limit 
as to its power. When the people of the United States meet 
again for the purpose of making an organic law, that prohibi- 
tion is at an end. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then the Government is at an end. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Government is being reborn. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is revolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a possibility, and within the power 
of a constitutional convention, because a constitutional conven- 
tion represents all the people, and all the people can flo as they 


lease. 

m Mr. SUTHERLAND. But when that is done, that is not an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. oe oe I am not speaking of anything except it 
be under this joint resolution. There is nothing proposed in 
this legislation that calls for the determination of that ques- 
tion. I was speaking of the tendency of the age, as to certain 
people and certain bodies professing certain principies. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, does the Senator think that un- 
der this Constitution it would be possible to amend it so as to 
deprive any State in the Union of its equal representation 
without the consent of every State in the Union? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not under this amendment; but I am 
speaking of the age of amendments and the proposals or propo- 
sitions for change. I was merely directing the eye into the 
sky of the future to see a reflex from the idiosyncracies and the 
insanities of some organizations of to-day; that is all. 


Mr. President, I have been met with that proposition so often 
that I always think I am going to make it plain that I am 
not claiming that they can do it under this amendment, but 
I am decrying the age of innovation and change. Men do not 
realize the responsibility involved in change. One change 
breeds another. Familiarity with change is apt to make men 
hunt for changes rather than investigate the necessity for such 
changes. That is the idea that I have. I do not want it to 
appear, and it must not appear, that I have claimed that under 
this joint resolution it would be possible; but just let a certain 
element in this country once get away from the shackles of the 
law, once forget the respect that is due to the fundamental law 
of our land, and no man can foresee where it will end. 

Do you imagine fer a moment that the people are not greater 
than the Constitution? Do you imagine for a moment that the 
people are not capable and able to throw down any obstructions 
to their free will in the making of a government? When [ 
say “the people” I mean a majority of the people, because this 
is a government of majorities. 

Mr. President, if the consideration of this question is cir- 
cumscribed or is to be circumscribed by the tumult of the hour 
or by a consideration of the result that will follow the discus- 
sion of it upon the fortunes of this man or that, we had as 
well let it go to a vote and allege as a reason that this was not 
a reasoning body; that men would not listen to reason and did 
not care for it. 

Mr. President, I would not undertake to conclude the discus- 
sion of a question of the magnitude and importance of this 
within the short time that I have been discussing it. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foi.erre] is now in the Chamber 
and, I believe, is ready to proceed, and, with the consent of the 
Senate, I will yield to the Senator from Wisconsin and resume 
the consideration of this question at another convenient time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
will allow me a moment, I desire to make a motion. I move 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow at 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, without discussing the mo- 
tion, I would say there are two committees which will meet to- 
morrow of which I am a member. To appear before one of 
those committees a large number of men, as I am advised, 
have come from Chicago and even from a greater distance to be 
heard, pursuant to a resolution of the Senate. In addition to 
that the Committee on Finance is sitting and there are many 
men in attendance, waiting, I think, to appear before that com- 
mittee. I think if the Senator will be patient for a few days 
we shall make better headway. To-morrow the committee 
having under consideration the cold-storage bill will meet, and 
I should like to have from 10 o’clock to-morrow until 2 to dis- 
pose of that matter, and then I will accommodate myself, su 
far as the Committee on Finance is concerned, to the 12 o’clock 
arrangement, but I wish the Senator would postpone his motion 
for one day. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be glad, indeed, to accommodate all 
Senators with reference to the matter, and I will undertake to 
do so. With that in view, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
the ist day of June, immediately after the morning business, 
the pending joint resolution, together with all amendments, be 
taken up for consideration, and that a vote be had upon the 
amendments and the joint resolution before the close of that 
legislative day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would con- 
sent to leave the hour of meeting at 2 o’clock to-morrow. I 
only ask for to-morrow for the reason that there are a number 
of gentlemen in Washington who wish to conclude their testi- 
mony before the Committee on Finance, and if the Senator wil! 
consent to let the hour of meeting be 2 o’clock to-morrow, it 
would give those parties a chance to finish their testimony and 
leave the city to-morrow afternoon, and many of them tell me 
that they must go to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I shall not object to the motion to meet 
at 12 o’clock on Friday. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that account I ask the junior Senator from 
Idaho to let the hour of meeting be 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who asks that the Senate ad- 
journ until 2 o'clock, instead of 12 o’clock, to-morrow, because of 
some hearing before the Finance Committee, can the Senator 
from Utah tell the Senate whether, in his opinion, we will 
likely conclude the hearings before that committee by an ad- 
journment until 2 o’clock to-morrow? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in my opinion we can get 
through with the hearings on the paper schedule to-morrow by 
2 o'clock. I know of but one or two other witnesses who in- 
tend to appear before the committee, and I have every reason 
to believe that it will not be later than Friday when all of the 
witnesses will have had a hearing before the committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator from Utah would, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
undertake to fix Friday as the time for closing the hearings, be- 
cause there are men here representing interests that have not 
yet been heard at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another day for the hearings. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There are men representing certain inter- 
ests who have not been able to obtain a hearing, not because 
they were not ready to be heard and anxious to be heard. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say, if I may be per- 
mitted, without assuming the prerogative of criticizing the 
Committee on Finance or any other committee, that the Com- 
mittee on Finance has now been engaged well on toward three 
weeks on these hearings, and the time has come when they 
should be concluded and some action taken by the committee 
on the bill referred to it, so that it may either be killed in the 
committee, or at least that the Senate may know what the dis- 
position of the committee is. Not only that, Mr. President, but 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections has a bill before it, 
and has for a month or thereabout. The Committee on 
the Census, of which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fotterre] is the chairman, has a bill before it, and other im- 
portant measures have been sent here by the House of Repre- | 
sentatives; and these committees are delaying action and post- 
poning and procrastinating in a way that ought not to be per- 
mitted to go on without: protest, and I protest against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise to a question of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I inquire whether the motion of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is pending, and | 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That motion is not debatable, and, unless 
the Senator from Idaho withdraws it, I shall insist upon the 
regular order. 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the motion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to answer the statement made by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], so far as the Finance 
Committee is concerned. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that should be done when it can | 
properly be done. I think we had better observe the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I shall withdraw my | 
motion, but before doing so I feel compelled to say that I doubt 
rsery much whether or not I am doing the proper thing. 

Mr. BAILEY (to Mr. Boran). Renew it later. 

Mr. BORAH. The difficulty with the situation is that it is 
wmpossible to accommodate everyone in a question of this kind, 
and there is no way that I know of to close up the matter 
except to come here and dispose of it. 

After to-morrow—and I say this for the benefit of Senators | 
who may desire to be away or otherwise—if there is a majority 
of Senators in this Chamber in favor of proceeding with this 
matter until it is disposed of, I shall feel compelled to ask that | 
that be done. If there is a majority who desire otherwise, of | 
course it is in the hands of the Senate; but, so far as the Sen- 
ator who has charge of the joint resolution is concerned, I shall 
insist upon a disposal of it after to-morrow and consideration of 
it during all the hours that the Senate is in session. 

Mr. STONE. We have been hearing that for a good while. 
I should like to have it go on now. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that this is done just as much to accommodate Senators on the 














Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I want to say for the benefit 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that I happen to be 
a member of all three of the committees under criticism—the 
Committee on Privileges and Hlections, the Committee on the 
Census, and the Finance Committee—and I cheerfully bear 
whatever share of that criticism belongs to me. Not in the 
way of exculpating myself, for that is not necessary, but to do 
ustice to the of the Census Committee, who is also 

member of the Finance ttee, I will say that I have 

“a with him about pportionment bill, and he has 
me that he will call that committee together as soon 
matter before the Finance Committee is disposed of. 
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I want to say to the Senator from Missouri also t\ut i have 
no doubt that the Committee on Privileges and Elections will 
report the publicity campaign bill, and, without intimating a 
threat, because that would not be in order nor would it be 
justified by the conditions, I have no doubt that that committee 
will report that bill, and if it does not do so, I mean to make 
a motion to discharge it. 

As for the Finance Committee, I am ready to conclude its 
labors even if there are some gentlemen who have not been 
heard; but it has not been the practice of Senate committees to 
close their doors in the face of any American citizen who comes 
in good faith and asks to be heard respecting any matter under 
consideration. While I myself would be ready to take a vote 
on the measure before that committee in the morning—indeed 
they could not please me better than to summon the committee 
back to their room this afternoon and take the vote—I would 
not consent to terminate the hearings so long as there is any 
American citizen asking in good faith to be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? : 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think perhaps the Senator from Texas 
ought to modify his statement somewhat. The Senator from 
Texas does not intend to give the Senate and the country to 
understand that just so long as anybody would come to the com- 
mittee desiring to be heard we would continue to hear them. 
If that were the case, an organized movement might be made 
to keep on sending people there. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Mississippi did not catch 
my expression. I said so long as they came “in good faith.” 
Of course, if I should become convinced that there was any 
such understanding amongst the people who appeared there, I 
would end the hearings at once. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to say just a word in reply to 
the remarks of the Senator from Missouri in regard to the 
status of the bill which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The bill that he has in mind—the 
publicity bill 

Mr. STONE. That is the bill, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Was by direction of the committee 
placed in the hands of a subcommittee, which has been ap- 
pointed and notified, and two members of which have been 
necessarily absent this week, so that they could not attend the 
meeting of the committee. One of them is the junior Senator 
from Jowa, who is necessarily out of the city. I expect that the 
next regular meeting of the committee will be on Saturday, 
and I fully expect that the subcommittee will be prepared at 











1a] There has 
been no disposition on the part of any member of the commit- 


tee to make delay in respect to that matter, and I think that 
the Senator’s fears are entirely groundless. 

Mr, CULBERSON and Mr. NEWLANDS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair understood the Senator 
from Wisconsin desired to proceed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yleld to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before the Senator proceeds, I desire to 
know what became of the motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho withdrew 
the motion in reference to the time of meeting. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask unanimous consent to have the 
unfinished business temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Do I understand the Senator will renew 
the motion to-morrow to meet hereafter at 12 o'clock? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business. Is there objection? The Chair 
none, 


hears 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR THE SESSION. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may be permitted to say just a 
word before resuming my argument upon the resolution, as a 
sort of answer to the suggestions of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone], as chairman of the Committee on the Census | 
want to say that from the time of the appointment of the 
committee on committees there has been no opportunity to call 
together the Committee on the Census, unless I was willing to 
desert the hearings of the Committee on Finance. 

Now, I want to set at rest the Senator from Missouri and 
every other Senator here; and I know there are many Senators 
who feel some anxiety about the apportionment Dill. I will 
state very frankly my position upon that bill. I am opposed 
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to it as it passed the House of Representatives, but I do not 
propose to use any power that I may have as chairman of the 
Committee on the Census to defeat the consideration of that 
bill, because that would be in opposition to what I believe is 
the duty of Members of this Senate, and just as soon as that 
committee can be ealled together for the consideration of that 
bill, without neglecting other business which seems to be equally 
or more important, that committee will be called together, and 
that bill I have no doubt will be promptly reported out. And 
I have little doubt that it will be reported out favorably, not- 
withstanding my attitude with respect to it. 

I want to say to Senators who are anxious for its passage 
that I have no doubt, from suggestions that have been made to 
me by Senators, that it will be debated somewhat at length 
upon this floor when it is reported out, so that it can not be 
passed at once even if it were reported out. But at the first 
open day 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do; with very great pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose the bill will be debated at consider- 
able length when it is reported. I suppose the bill for publicity 
in campaign expenses will be debated at considerable length. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Allow me to interrupt the Senator to 
say that the Committee on the Census has nothing to do with 
that bill. 

Mr. STONE. Of course; I know that perfectly well. But 
the time that will be consumed in the debate of the reapportion- 
ment bill, the publicity bill, and other bills might be occupied 
now, while the Finance Committee is struggling with these 
hearings, these political speeches that are being made before 
the committee, when we are sitting there day after day and 
week after week listening to some of them repeated over and 
over again, the same gentlemen appearing before the Finance 
Committee who appeared before it only two or three months 
ago—many of them at least; speeches printed and coming back, 
occupying days in traveling over the same ground. 

Now, we might be debating the bills to which I have referred 
and getting them out of the way, so that when if the Lord is 
willing and the Finance Committee to permit a report upon 
the tariff bill, we may take it up and not have some other bill 
as the unfinished business in the way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in response to the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Missouri, I will say that when 
the apportionment bill is debated I should like to be present on 
the floor of the Senate and not in attendance upon the hearings 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Regarding former hearings, I think it proper to say that the 
hearings held before the Committee on Finance of some former 
Congress have nothing to do with the hearings held before the 
committee as now composed. At the time that the hearings 
were held heretofore—at a former session of Congress—I do 
not think there was a very clear understanding in the country 
as to the proposed reciprocity treaty. Sitting as a member of 
the Committee on Finance during these hearings I must say 
that it has not occurred to me that any of the time was wasted. 
I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that I am quite as 
ready as he is, when the people who ought fairly to be heard 
have been heard, to act upon that bill. I have no disposition 
to delay action on that or any other bill. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Is it not a fact that the hearings had before 
the Finance Committee during the closing days of the last 
session of Congress and the hearings had before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House are published and accessible to 
every member of the Finance Committee and every Member of 
the Senate? 

Many of the gentlemen who haye appeared before the Finance 
Committee had appeared two or three months ago before the 
Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and their statements being substantially the same as 
repeated the other day, have been printed—printed not once, 
but twice in many cases. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] tells me just now that one of the men took 10 hours 
at these hearings. The Senator from Wisconsin must also 
know that it often happens—I do not know but more often than 
otherwise—that during these hearings now going on before the 
Finance Committee we sit there and listen to these discourses 
with less than a quorum of the committee present. I have been 
there myself when there were not over four or five members of 





the committee present at the hearing. So the committee is not 
intensely interested in them; and I do not think anybody else is, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose it is true that some of the 
men who appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Finance as constituted in a prior Con- 
gress have appeared before this committee. I was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance at that time. I suppose the 
Senator from Missouri was. Perhaps he had the opportunity, 
the full opportunity at that time, to interrogate those who ap- 
peared before that committee, but there are many new members 
on the committee who had not that opportunity, and they may 
not be satisfied to take the statements of those who appeared 
before the committee in former Congresses and swallow them 
just as they were presented, and may desire to ask some ques- 
tions. It seems to me that if these investigations mean any- 
thing, they ought to be permitted to proceed, affording to 
members of the committee that opportunity. 

I think it is true, as suggested by the Senator from Mississippi 
{[Mr. Wrt1ams] through the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] that one man there has taken perhaps a day—maybe 10 
hours; parts of two or three days. But I think it is fair to 
say that, probably, in so far as the hearings of that committee 
have beén protracted they have been protracted largely by dis- 
cussions between members of the committee rather than by the 
time taken up by people who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator from Wisconsin will per- 
mit me before he proceeds to his remarks on the Lorimer case, 
I should like to say a few words regarding the matter in hand. 

It is perfectly obvious that great dissatisfaction exists 
amongst the Members of this body as to the manner in which 
the business of the Senate is being conducted. There was a 
time when the dominant party, through its leaders, with the 
acquiescence of that party, laid down a definite program for 
legislative action. Now, we have no dominant party, and we 
have no recognized leaders of a dominant party, and instead 
of the rule of the elder statesmen, as heretofore, we are now 
having the rule of chance and chaos. 

Mr. BAILEY. It makes every man equal. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It makes every man equal and equally 
inefficient and ineffective, and it makes the Senate of the 
United States the subject of much animadversion. 

Is it not important that we should determine now that the 


‘Senate of the United States shall be a self-governing body, not 


a chaotic body, controlled by chance, but a self-governing body 
with a definite program of action? 

I am admonished by the Senator from Wisconsin that he 
wishes to go on with his argument. If he objects to my hold- 
ing the floor fer five or six minutes longer, of course I shal! be 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. When I was interrupted I was suggesting 
that the Senate should prove to the world that it is a self- 
governing body, able to map out its line of action, its program 
of legislation. This is a little more difficult to do at an extra 
session than at a regular session, for tradition has pointed out 
practically the line of procedure at a regular session and an 
extra session is always, of course, in its character exceptional. 
The President of the United States has indicated to us what 
subject we should take up—the reciprocity treaty—and doubt- 
less he desires that that subject alone should be considered. We 
have indications of his views from time to time upon that sub- 
ject, and the question is whether the Senate of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States coincide with the 
President in that view, or whether they are disposed to take up 
other questions; and, if so, what other questions? 

Now, it is clearly the intention of the Senate to take up 
other questions. We have had that indicated in the debate 
that has taken place—the question with reference to the appor- 
tionment, the question with reference to campaign contribu- 
tions, and the pending question relating to the election of 
United States Senators by the people. Shall we rest content 
with those questions or shall we determine what other ques- 
tions we will take up, and when we will take them wp? 

We have between the present day and the regular session in 
December six months. Shall we determine to employ the entire 
six months in this work or shall we determine to apply only a 
part of it; and if so, how much? Why should we not determine 
at the start that very question as to whether we will take a 
recess on the ist of July during the hot season and resume our 
session during the temperate season some time in September, 
or whether we will swelter here during these hot months and 
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finally be driven into adjournment by conditions of discomfort 
without action? 

Mr. President, I have presented certain resolutions upon this 
question, resolutions calling for the sense of the Senate as to 
what questions it shall take up for action during the extra ses- 
sion, and what questions it shall simply consider through com- 
mittees, with a view to a report at the regular session and im- 
mediate action. I suggested that nine questions should be 
taken up during the extra session—all of them pressing ques- 
tions, including those that have been referred to on the floor 
this day. I have suggested that several other pressing questions 
relating to reform and constructive legislation should be taken 
up by the appropriate committees, so that they may be able to 
make their reports to us at the next regular session, with a 
view to decisive action. There is an opportunity for us to clear 
the slate, to take up all important questions upon which public 
opinion is now made up and upon which Congress lags far be- 
hind public opinion. 

I hope that these resolutions will be taken up, and that by a 
process of elimination, perhaps, or a process of addition, the 
Senate of the United States will express by resolution its sense 
as to what subjects shall be taken up for action during the 
extra session and what questions should be considered through 
committees, for report early in the next session, and when a 
recess shall be taken during the hot season, so that the Senate 


dent, but by reason, can determine upon an orderly procedure 


with reference to the determination of these very important | 


questions. 
SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the resolution. 
The Secretary. Table Calendar 4, Senate resolution 6, by 
Mr. La Fotietre: A resolution to appoint a special committee 


to investigate certain charges relative to the election of WIL- 
LIAM LORIMER. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I wish now to take up | 


the consideration of the testimony in this important case, which 
I am asking the Senate to reopen, at the point where I was 
interrupted yesterday. 

I had just called the attention of the Senate to the testimony 
of Frank J. Russell, a resident of Marquette. He could not be 
compelled to appear before the committee of the Senate of the 
Illinois Legislature, but he consented to make an affidavit, 
which was submitted to that committee. 

Robert C. Lowe, a resident of Marquette, made affidavit as 
follows concerning Shelly B. Jones’s conversation in his pres- 
ence and hearing at the People’s Drug Store, Marquette, on 
April 5, 1911: 


You have read this stuff about Kohlsaat and Hines relative to the 
“slop fund” that is said to have elected Lorimer? Well, Hines told 
Rush Culver and I when he was up here to look over the Northern 
Lumber Co. property that he was the man that handled the “slop 
fund” that elected Lorimsr. The three of us were having a good 
time that evening in Marquette, and having been drinking a little 
“Scotch,” Hines was talkative and bragged about different lumber 
deais he had put through. Finally he stated that Lorimer had prom- 
ised him (Hines) that he (Lorimer) would stand for a high pro- 
tective tariff on lumber, and because of that promise Hines said he 
had collected the “slop fund.” In a later conversation Mr. Jones 
stated to me that this conversation took place about a couple of years 
ago, shortly after Lortmpr’s election to the United States Senate. 
Jones said it was either at BE. H. Bush's saloon or at the Hotel Mar- 
= bar, both of which places are in the city of Marquette, that 

ines made these statements. At this time Hines mentioned $100,000 


as the amount of the “slop fund,” according to Jones's statement in my 
presence. 


aa witness, Mr. Bergener, was present at this conversation 
also. 

E. D. Mosher, a resident of Marquette, made affidavit as fol- 
lows concerning Shelly B. Jones’s conversation in his presence 
and hearing at the People’s Drug Store, Marquette, on April 1, 


1911: 

Edward Hines, the Colones lumberman, told me in a conversation 
with Rush Culver and myself that he had “put Lorimer over” as a 
United States Senator, and that he had collected a fund of $100,000 to 
do it. It was while we three were ing the tariff on lumber. 


The witness before mentioned, Mr. Bergener, was present at 
this conversation. 

I now come, Mr. President, to the testimony of Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator permit me to ask 
him a question? <j 


a 

Mr, LA 

Mr. SMITH 
affidavits read 
the 
Mr. 
taken 


Certainly. 
of Michigan. I did not understand whether the 
by the Senator from Wisconsin were submitted 
Illinois Senate 

LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. they were. They were 
by an agent or investigator for that committee who was 


s 


| 





| 





| testimony, or make for or against Mr. Hines. 
of the United States, controlled not by mere chance and acci- | 


Sent out to procure the attendance of these witnesses in other 
States where not being able to procure the attendance of the wit- 
nesses he secured affidavits where he could, and where he could 
not he made affidavits of conversations with these people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, these affidavits were filed 
with the committee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. These affidavits were filed with 
the committee of the Illinois Senate that was conducting the 
investigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
here. 

Mr. President, if the entire record as taken by the committee 
has not reached the Senate when I shall conclude what I have 
to say on this case, I purpose as soon as I have finished with 
these records to ask to have them printed as a Senate docu- 
ment in order that Senators may have access to the who 
testimony of the case. 

Now, Mr. President, I had intended to submit to the Senate 
nearly all of Mr. Hines’s testimony, as given to the committee, 
but, prompted by a desire to conclude if I could to-day, I have 
gone over my condensation of it since the session of yesterday 
and have marked out certain pages, the omission of which [ 
believe does not in any way impair the continuity of the 
I will ask that 
the testimony of Mr. Hines be printed in full in the course of 
my remarks, although I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to give all of it here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


And they are a part of the record? 
Yes. They are a part of the record 


Without objection, permission is 


| granted. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Q. Mr. Hines, were you interested In any way in the election of a 
United States Senator, State of Illinois, year 1909?—A. Well, I don’t 
know exactly how I can answer that question intelligently. 

Q. Did you interest yourself in the matter ?—A. 

Q. Will you state to the committee in a general way what your in- 
terest was and what you did in connection with the matter‘ A. 
Well, I just don’t exactly know how I should answer that question, Mr. 
Healy; won’t you ask me a little more specifically? 

Q. When was your attention first called to the matter of 
tion of a United States Senator from this State?—A. Oh, 
the spring of 1909. 

Q. And where were you at that time ?—A 


Mr. Hines was asked this question: 


1es. 


the elec 
I think in 


- I was in Washington. 


Q. With whom did you confer about the matter?—A. Why, I think 
first, if I recollect correctly, with United States Senator Penrose, or 
Senator Aldrich: I am not certain. * * * 

Q. About when was it you talked with these gentlemen about that 
matter ?—A. I think it was in April, the ist of April. 

Q. In the early or middle or later part of the month?—A. Why, it 
seems to me it was about the middle of the month, if I recollect, e- 


time during April. 
Q. How long did you remain in Washington, at that time, Mr 
Hines ?—A. Why, I was in Washington almost continuously from Feb 


| ruary until June. 


. What was your business there?—A. Why I was called to Was! 
ington as a witness before the Ways and Means Committee of the Ho 
and the Senate Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Q. And how long did that necessitate your attendance at 
ton ?—A. Well, it necessitated my being there practically continuously. 

9: When did you cease to be a witness before that committee ?—A. 
Well, directly, before the House committee sometime, if I recollect, in 
March. 

Q. March of 1909?—A. I think sometime during the spring 

Q. And then did you appear as a witness before the Senate com- 
mittee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Subsequently ?—A. It was later, yes; some little time tater 

Q. And how long were you in attendance before the committee of the 
Senate as a witness?—A. Oh, directly as a witness, not over one or two 
days, I think. 

Q. When was the last time you appeared before either of those com 
mittees in the capacity of a witness?—A. I could not give the exa: 
time, I do not recollect. 

Q. Approximately, about when?—A. Oh, I think it was som: 
April, if I recollect, March or April. 

Q. April, 1909?—-A. The spring of 1909. 

Q. During the time you were in Washington, during February, March, 
or April, I assume you discussed the senatorial situation in I\linois, in 
a general sort of way?—A. No, I did not discuss that then until along 
in April. 

Q. And the men with whom you first discussed it were the two 
Senators whose names you have just mentioned?—A. I think they were 
the first men I discussed it with. 

Q. Now, tell the committee in a general way what the conversation 
was between you and Senator Aldrich and Senator Prnrose A. | 
think along in April Senator Penrosp asked me if I knew anything 
about whether or not the United States Senator would be elected from 
Illinois. He said he had heard some rumors that a deadlock would 
occur and no Senator would be elected. I told him I didn’t know any- 
thing about the situation. He asked me then if I would try and find 
out the inward situation and the ——_ of the different interesis 
uniting upon some man and electing him. I told him [I would I 
inquired of several Congressmen then at the session, who apparent 
didn't know anything about the situation, and they sald that Congress 
man Lorimer would probably know as much about it as anyone in 
Washington. I telephoned and made an engagement with Congressman 
Lortmer, at his office, and I asked him of the probability or possi 
bes * of the senate soon electing a Senator. He said——- 

. Hennecy. You mean the legislature? 

A. The legislature, yes. He said, as I recollect, that there were 
several interests that apparently could not unite at that time on the 
Senator, and that he was unable to tell me anything definite. He said 
he was going to Springfield in a day or two and would be back in 


i<e 


Washine- 





ule 
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Washington in the course of a week and possibly when he returned he 
would be able to tell me something more definite. 

Mr. Hearty. Can you fix the time of that conversation, Mr. Hines ?— 
A. Why, I think that was along in April, that is from memory; I just 
got = memory for it. 

Q. Do you remember in what part of the month it was?—A. Why, 
it seems to me it was about the middie of April. I am not positive 
just about the dates or weeks of the situation. I saw the Congressman 


then upon his return from Sprin ld, and he told me no new develop- 
ments had occurred and the conditions were about the same. I think 
he—-yes; about the same. The Senators again asked me about the 


matter and I told them what Congressman Lorimer had stated. Then 
he went back to Roeingteld again—1i think a matter of a few days and 
returned again—and asked him the question if anything new had 
occurred. He said no. Then I asked him several names that I had 
heard in the general gossip around Washington that had been con- 
sidered for Senator, and he told me that there didn’t seem to be any 
likelihood of any of those names being decided upon, harmonized upon. 
I asked him whether he could become a candidate, whether the interests 
could unite upon him 

. Whether what?—A. Whether he could become a candidate, 
whether the different conflicting interests would be united on him. He 
said no; he was not a candidate and would not be a candidate. I 
told him that there was some rumors around Washington that he was 
a candidate. He said that he was not. Then I suggested Congressman 
Boutell, from Chicago—suggested his name as a possible Republican 
eandidate that they could unite upon. I asked the Congressman would 
he be friendly to Congressman Boutell, and I think he stated that his 
relations had always been reasonably friendly with Boutell and he 
had many traits that might make him a desirable candidate. He asked 
me why I suggested his name, and I told him that he had been recom- 
mended as being a man that would be received favorably by the 
administration at Washington. Upon his return from Springfield, pos- 
sibly a few days later, =e a week, he said it appeared as if they 
could not unite on Boutell. Later, just only a short time, Senator 
Aldrich sent for me and stated that the administration, President 
Taft, was very anxious for a Senator to be elected from Illinois at 
the earliest date poastnie, and wanted to know if some influence could 
not be brought to bear on Congressman Lorimer to become a candidate ; 
sant ee understood that if he became a candidate that he could not 
se elec le 


Now, in the testimony the word “ not,” in the phrase “that he 
could not be elected,” I think is a manifest error. I call atten- 
tion to it. “That he could be elected,” I think, is the way the 
witness gave his testimony; otherwise it would be meaningless. 

I told him I would see the Congressman upon his return_to Wash- 
ington. I talked to him. He would not commit himself. He said he 
had stated he would not be a candidate and had so given out to a 
number of his friends and could not say he would become a candidate. 

Q. About when was that, Mr. Hines?—A. That was some time durin 
April. It seems to me it was along toward the last of the month. I 
may have been early in May. I am not positive about the time. He 
left then in a day or two for Springfield. think this session was early 
in May the more I reeollect the time. 

Then Senator Aldrich came to me and told me that President Taft 
was very anxious to have Congressman LORIMER become a candidate 
and do all he could to be elected at the earliest date possible; that the 
tari® bill, so-ealled Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, was then up in the Senate, 
there was very strong probability of their being able to pass it through 
the Senate, and it was very necessary to have a Senator from [Illinois 
elected at the earliest date possible. He asked me if I would not im- 
mediately get in communication with Congressman LORIMER over the 
long-distance telephone, and impress upon his mind that the President 
was anxious to have him become a candidate and do all he could to be 
elected. I went to the long-distance telephone some time between 12 
and 1 o’clock in the i called up from Washington Congress- 
~— Lorimer on the long-distance telephone, and told him at Spring- 
e 

Q. Where did you call him up, at Spr 1d?—A. From Washington. 

Q. From Washington to what int?—A. Springfield. And told him 
at length the request that the President had made through Senator 
Aldrich. We had quite a conversation over the telephone. e told me 
all the details about it, and I explained to him. Then he asked me— 


Now, Senators, mark this, because, if an investigation is or- 
dered by the Senate, I am convinced that some other testimony 
upon this very point, quite illuminating in its character, can 
be put into the record by a committee of the United States 
Senate with full powers— 

Then he asked me— 

He, Lortmer, from Springfield, at the time of this midnight 
conversation— 
he asked me to telegraph him the substance of my conversation over 
the telephone in a night message, which I did, sent him a tel m 
practically stating the substance of the conversation over the telephone. 
That telegram was sent some time in the early part of May or the 
middle of May. I have not got the exact date, but I can get a copy 
of the telegram. 

No one, I digress for a moment to say, can doubt that Mr. 
Hines is stating what occurred, because he purposes to verify it 
with the record of the telegraph company. That he had such a 
conversation with Lorrmrr is extremely probable; and that he 
can verify that fact by the record of the telegraph office, if their 
messages are not already destroyed, is also highly probable. 
That such a message was sent to Witt1aM Lorimer by Edward 
Hines from Washington I think there can be no doubt. 

Mr. President, I choose to say at this time I do not think it is 
any proof whatever that the President was interfering in this 
matter, but I do think that there was a scheme to “put Mr. 
Lormer over” at Springfield, and that all those who were con- 
cerned in it understood that if the name and sanction of the 
President could be used with Republican members of the legisla- 
ture there it would have great influence. If a committee is ever 








raised to make this investigation, and it does its work as a com- 
mittee of the Senate shculd, I believe it will be found that there 
was a telegram shown in which President Taft’s name was 
used ; shown under stipulations of and under seals of confidence, 
as though there was something sacred about it; shown in 
rooms behind locked doors and drawn blinds. I believe it 
will be found that that telegram helped to pull into line for thc 
eandidacy of WrtL1aAM Lorimer Republican members of the Leg- 
islature of Illinois who could not be reached by other methods 
and who could not be prevailed upon by any argument to sup- 
port him. 


Then he asked me to telegraph him the substance of my conversation 
over the telephone in a night message, which I did; sent him a tele- 
gram practically stating the substance of the conversation over the 
telephone. That telegram was sent some time in the a part of 
May or the middle of May. I have not got the exact date, but I can 
get a copy of the telegram. At that time he didn’t promise to become 
a candidate, did not commit himself. He said he would give the sub- 
ject consideration. I saw him then; then I saw him once after that 
before he became a candidate, before he was elected, in Washinton. 
I am not positive of it, but it runs in my mind that he came bac to 
Washington, and I saw him before he became a candidate. I think 
just a very short time prior to his election Senator Aldrich came to 
me again and stated that the President was very nervous about the 
situation in Illinois; that he had been notified or had been advised that 
the eeatere would adjourn without electing the United States Sena- 
tor; that they were very anxious to have a Republican elected from 
Illinois, and wanted me to see Congressman LOrRIMuR and see if he 
could be elected Senator from the State before the legislature adjourned. 
They asked me to take the train and come to Springfield and meet him. 

. Pardon me a minute. Was that before the last conversation 
which you had with Congressman LORIMER at Washbington?—A. No; 
that was after the conversation at Washington. 

Q. In order to get it in the natural sequence of events, if you 
would tell the committee the conversation or the substance of the con- 
versation which you had with Congressman LorIMer at Washington.— 
A. Why, it was_very brief. I simply tried to impress upon him the 
conversation and the message that I had received from the President 
through Senator Aldrich and the others if he could be elected. 

Q. Was_anyone present at that conversation other than you and 
he?—A. No; it was in his office at Washington. His—no; nobody 
was present. Then, as I stated, I telegraph Congressman LORIMER 
that I was leaving Washington for Springfield or Chicago. I arrived in 
Chicago in the morning, on the morning that he was elected. I got off 
of the train and went over to the bank and telephoned him on the long. 
distance telephone, and told him that I was going down to Springfield 
to see him and to carry the message from the President to impress upon 
those in Springfield that the administration wanted him to be elected 
United States Senator at the earliest moment possible. He told me 
that I could save time and accomplish the same purpose if I would 
call up Gov. Deneen on the long-distance telephone and acquaint him 
with the message I had from the President. called up Gov. Deneen 
on the telephone in the neighborhood of half an hour afterwards and 
explained to Goy. Deneen my message from Washington. I then tele- 
phoned Senator LORIMER about 11 o'clock that day— 


I ask Senators to keep that in mind— 


and told him that I had talked with the governor, and told him what 
the governor stated, and I think that is practically all of my con- 
nection with it. 

Q. What did the governor say to you in that respect when you 
talked with him on the long-distance wire?—-A. The governor stated, 
“Mr. Hines, how can I tell who I am talking to over the telephone, 
and also whether or not you are authorized to bring this message to 
me?” I told him that I was talking from the Continental Com- 
mercial National Bank, that Mr. George Reynolds, the president, was 
in the room—I was using the telephone, a box telephone, just a box 
telephone right off of the room—that I would call him to the tele- 
paces who I understood he knew very well. I was a director in the 

nk. Mr. Reynolds could confirm that I was there. Then he said, 
“No; that is not necessary, Mr. Hines; I understand your voice now, 
and will accept this for granted,” practically those words. 

Q. And is that substantially all as you recall it that you had to do 
or did do in connection with this matter?—A. Why, in a general way, 
yes. I think, in a general way, yes. 

Q. You mean, that is all you now recall?—aA. Just at this moment, 
es. 

r Q. pues any of those times, Mr. Hines, did you confer in any way 
or talk with any of the members of the general assembly }—A. I talked 
with one, I recollect. 

Q. With whom did you talk?—A. Either a gentleman of the name— 
either a senator or house member, by the name of Stewart, from 
Aurora. I can not just recollect his initials. 

Q. When did you talk with him?—A. Why, it was some time—it 
seems to me it was some time during April or May; I am not positive 
what month. 

$ Where were you when you talked with him?—A. In Chicago. 

. And where was he?—A. He was in Chicago. 

. You met him there?—A. Yes. 

. By previous arrangement?—A. I think it was through appoint- 
ment through his uncle at Washington, who was a former Congressman 
and a lumber acquaintance of mine. 

Q. What talk did you have with Mr. Stewart on that oceasion ?—A. 
I met his uncle, of the firm of Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., and who has a winter home in Washington, and whom 
I used to see almost every day there, and I explained to him how 
anxious the administration seemed to be to get deadlock in Illi- 
nois settled. He said his nephew was a member of either the house or 
senate, I am not certain which, and he said he was a man, 
and I think he suggested, if I was os Chicago, that he would 
like to have me meet his nephew, and I believe he made the a nt- 
ment by wire, and I met his nephew in C and with 
him the condition in Springfield. He told me t he had pledged or 
— be would vote for Senator Hopkins. We discussed the possi- 

ities of Hopkins not being elected or a deadlock oecurring, and I told 
him I had been trying to have <coenae Lorimer become a candi- 
date, and I asked him if he would a candidate would he sup- 





his word and promise to either Senator 


rt him, and I think he told me he could not do so consistently ; that 
bad given Hepitas ot 
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Hopkins’s manager or associate, and that he could not very welt | 
change. I think that is the substance of the conversution with him. 

Q. And was he the only member with whom you discussed that | 
matter?—A. I think he was the only member with whom I discussed it, 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you send anyone to any one of the members of the general 
assembly for the purpose of discussing the matter of the senatorial 
election with them?—A. No; I didn’t send anyone, to my recollection. 

Q. Anyone in your employ or anyone else whom you now recall ?— 
A. No; sae in my employ. Now, let me see. I think I telephoned 
either from Chicago or Washington to a gentleman at Rock Island—I 
think it was Rock Island. 

Q. What was the name of that gentleman?—-A. Samuel Davis. 

Q. When did you telephone to him?—A. Well, it was along about 
that same od. 

Q. And what was the substance of that telephone conversation ?— | 
A. That the administration was very anxious to end the deadlock in 
Tilinois, and that it appeared as if Senator Hopkins could not be 
elected, and unless some compromise candidate would be elected or 
there would be no Senator elected at this session, and that the admin- | 
istration leaders were anxious to have a Republican elected at the | 
earliest date possible, and I think I asked him if he could request the 
members that he was acquainted with in that district to that import. | 
I don’t know who they were. 

Q. Who is Mr. Davis?—A. He is a manufacturer of—that is, he is | 
connected with—I think he is president of a large manufacturing con- 
cern in Rock Island, os farm machinery. 

Q@. How long bave you known him?—aA. Oh, I have known him in 
the neighborhood of 15 years. 

Q. Did he report to you subsequently that he had seen any of the 
members of the house or senate from Rock Island?—A. No; he did 
act say he had. I think he said he would see them. 

Q. ie never reported to you after that?—<A. No; I don’t think so. 


Q. Did = ever receive any word from him through any other per- 
gon that he had seen the members of that district?—A. No; I only 
talked with him. I talked with no one else in that section. 

Q. 


~ 4 as is, Did he send word to you through any other per- 
son ?—. 0. 

Q. Subsequently ?—A. I don’t think he did; I don't think of any. 
Q. You have no recollection of that, if you did receive such word ?— 
A. No. 

Q During this time, Mr. Hines, were you in Springfield at all?— 


. No. 

Q. Did you visit Springfield at any time during the legislative ses- 
sion at w Senator Lorimer was elected?—A. I have not been in 
Springfield for five years until to-day. 

Q. And is it your recollection that all your communications with 
Springfield were from the Washington end of the line on the tele- 

one?—A. No; I telephoned from Chicago before he was elected. 

Q. Yes; one conversation you had with Senator Lorimer was from 
Chicago.—A. I had two conversations that morning; one with Gov. 


Deneen. 

Q. Did = telephone from any other place or section of the coun- 
try to Springfield ?—A. No. 

Q. During this time did you spend all of your time at Chicago and 
Washington? I refer now to the months of February, March, April, 
and May, 1909.—A. From my memory—to the best of my memory— 
yes; between C and Washington. 

Q. Were you in Duluth during that time?—A. Why, I don’t think I 
was; I might have been; I don’t think I was. 
Duluth, but I don’t 

Q. You have no recollection of bei up there during that period?— | 
A. No; not during March, April, or May. | 

Q. Well, were you there shortly after May, 1909?—A. Oh, I think so. | 

Q. Did you communicate with anyone in reference to the senatorial 
situation in Illinois or Duluth?—A. No. 

Q. At any time?—aA. No. 

$ = epLone or otherwise?—A. No. 

6 en you had these talks with Senators Aldrich and Penrose and 
those other men at Washington, did they express any opposition to or 
of the men who were aspirants for the position of Senator from Illi- 
nois?—A. Why, their discussion was not along such lines, if I recollect. 


I frequently go to 





Their was along the lines of having some one elected. 
Q Well, did they ampness epposition to anyone—Senator Hop- 
kins or other candidate ore the general assembly ?—A. I don't 


think we that phase of the situation at all. 
. You have no recoilection?—A. No recollection. 
Of such a telk with any of those men?—A. No. 
. Did any of those men offer to aid in any way the selection of a 
Senator from Tlinois?—A. In what way do you mean aid? 
Q. Aid in any a? Ai6 Seaman rd oe peaty. or by using their | 
5 ee sort ?—. any way financially, no; | 
that subject was not discussed. | 
Q. You had no talk with anyone in Washington or the eastern por- | 
tion of the country ?—A. No; absolutety none. 
. With reference to financial aid, volunteer to affect in any way the 
Senatorial situation in Illinois?—A. Absolutely no. 
With Senator Aldrich or anyone else?—A. Absolutely no. 
Did with anyone, Mr. Hines, the question of 
Senator LoriMrek or anyone else 


i 


?—A. Absolutely no. 

Have you any knowledge or information with reference to anyone 
did aid or solicit funds for the purpose of affecting 
situation ?—A. Absolutely no. 


wn ee heard that matter discussed in Washington or else- 


Washington or elsewhere ?—A. No. | 


sao ony Saney Roving been raised to be used in that | 
. No. 


campaign A Ne se 
$ or after the election of Senator Lorimer?—A. No. | 
So Ey 


receive a fund or funds to be used | 
Senator Lornimer?—A. I did not. 
° anyone for you?—A. No. 
. you ever hear that matter 7—A. No 


discussed i 
Did you ever discuss it with anyone?—A. No; except with the 


EE 


eas ever Girect anyone or authorize anyons for you or any- 
To funds to be used for that 2—A. No. 
na Bete ait ff i eo nt yu ay 
a sum mo was ra 
er a etecnally or yout ?—A. No; 1 have oe. 
purpose . * = any money for 


| committee—over the telephone and otherwise—was the 


Q. And you never knew of such a fund being raised ?—A. No. 

Q. Did anyone ever approach you, Mr. Hines?—aA. No. 

«. For the purpose of enlisting your financial aid?—A. No. 

Q. In the matter of the election of a United States Senator 
the State of Illinois?——-A. No, 

Q. And you never approached any other person ?—aA. 

Q. Do you know of any money that was raised or 
way after the election, Mr. Hines?—A. No, 

Q. And which was to be used to defray certain expens 
been incurred in the matter of his election ?—-A. No 

Q. You say you are a director of the Continent 
Bank ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been identified with that bank 
Why, about 5 years as a director; as a depositor, for 15 vears 

Q. Did you do business with any other bank than the Cor 
A. Yes. 

Q. What other banks do you do business with?—-A. The 
National Bank. 

Q. Of Chicago?—A. Yes. The Corn Exchange National Ban! 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, the Northern Trust Co., the Graham 
Sons Co., and another bank-——-I just can’t recollect its name. It 
small bank that we use for our pay rolls on the West Side. I ft 
it is Blue Island National; I think it fs. It is a small bank. * * 

Q. Will you tell the committee the names of the different companies 


from 


No. 


solicited in any 


sir 


which has 


il & Commercial 


M 


with which you are identified, Mr. Hines?—<A. There is the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Lumber Co.—that is a Virginia company; the N 
west Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the White River Lumber Co., ¢ 
Iron River Lumber Co., the Champion Lumber Co., Wisconsin Mill ¢ 
Lincoln Street Milling Co. I think that is all. I ean not just r 


lect them all. 

Q. I assume these are all lumber companies, or are affiliated in s« 
way with the lumber trade?—A. Yes. * * * 

Q. Have you ever heard directly or indirectly, Mr. Hines, except 
through the columns of the newspapers, of a collection of a fund o 
money in and around the city of Chicago, or in other parts of 
State of Illinois, which was to be used in any way in connection with 
the senatorial election of May, 1909?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Nobody ever discussed that matter with you?—A. No. 

Q. And you never talked with anyone about it?—A. No. 

@. And you never contributed any sum of money to 
pose ?—A. No. 

Q. And have you any knowledge about any person?—aA. No. 

Q. Or corporation who did so contribute money ?—A. Never heard it 
discussed. 

Q. And you have no information which you can give the committee 
on that subject?—A. Absolutely, no. 


to. 


that pur- 


Q. Either personal information or information which you have ob- 
tained through others?—-A. No. 
Q. Do you know of anyone connected with any of your various com- 


panies, or associated with you in any way, 


who was instrumental in 
raising such a fund as I have described ?—A. 


Nobody would have any 


| authority. 
Q. Do you know of any person———A. No; they would not have any 
authority. 
Q. Who did?—aA. No. 
Q. And in the various discussions which you have detailed to the 


question 
money ever discussed ?— A. No, no. 

Q. And you have no information, I assume, with reference to the raising 
of money in the eastern section of the country.—A. Never heard 

Q. To be used for that purpose ?—-A. Never heard it discussed nor dis- 
cussed it with anyone. 

Q. And you don’t know of any money having been sent from there 


spemgeen or Chicago or any other place in the State of Illinois ?— 
0 


Q. To be used for that purpose?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any attempt being made in any part of Illinois 
to raise money to be used in conjunction with the senatorial election 
of this State?—A. Never heard of it. 

Q. Hither before or after the election of Senator 
Never heard of it. 


Q. And you had nothing to do with such an effort?—A. No. 
Q. If one there was?-—A. No. 

Q. And you have no information along that line which you can give 
the committee?—A. No. 

Q. Did anyone ever approach you and solicit you to subscribe to such 
a fund?—A. No. 

Q. At any time?—A. No. 

Q. Or any place?—A. No. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to say just this, in conclu- 
sion, concerning Mr. Hines’s testimony: Edward Hines was to 
be seen in the Senators’ gallery day after day from the begin- 
ning of the last session to the end. He lunched at the Senate 
restaurant. He haunted the Marble Room and waylaid Sena- 
tors at every turn. He was brazen and impudent in his work. 
He secured letters of introduction from prominent lumbermen 
and made or attempted to make capital for Lorimer of such 
friendly offices. How he was received in all cases I do not know, 
but I do know that he met deserved rebuke in some. 

As the day approached for the calling up of this resolution 
Hines is again found on duty, making himself busy about tl 
Capitol. 

Sir, I want to say to the Senate of the United States and to 
the country that Edward Hines is not a raw hand at this bus 
ness, though his work is often rank and coarse. During another 
protracted senatorial contest, which was likewise involved in 
scandal, his henchmen were notoriously active for the successful 
candidate. When all honest men were in doubt as to the final 
outcome, one of Hines’s agents boastfully foretold days in ad- 
vance the hour of the election and the exact result. 

His principal agent, who was a resident of Wisconsin, has 
not dared to remain since that time within the borders of the 
State. 


to 
A 


LOorRmMEeR?—A. 
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Mr. President, I refer to that subject with personal regret. 
Any part that I have taken in this matter I have been prompted 
by no personal feelings and no ulterior motives. I believe that 
influences are at work in this country which are undermining 
the Government that our fathers gave to us, and I believe it to 
be the duty of every man who cares for the perpetuity of free 
institutions to raise his voice and stand without flinching against 
this thing, which is everywhere eating into the very life of rep- 
resentative government. 

I now ask the attention of the Senate a little further to this 
testimony. Christian F. Wiehe is a brother-in-law of Hines. 
I referred to him and quoted in part some testimony from him 
yesterday upon another point. I again remind the Senate that 
Wiehe is secretary and director of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. He also admitted to the committee that he heard Mr. 
Hines conversing with some one at Springfield over the long- 
distance telephone from the Grand Pacific Hotel on the day that 
LoRIMER was elected. He admitted having gone at midnight to 
the Grand Pacific Hotel on another occasion, at Mr. Hines’s 
request, to warn Mr, Cook and Mr. O’Brien to keep out of the 
way of a subpeena of the grand jury. He entered a general 
denial of any participation in or knowledge of a corruption fund 
for the election of Lorimer. 

Wiehe admitted that during the month of May, 1909, Hines 
called him up from Washington on the long-distance telephone 
and asked him to telephone to Senator Lorimer and “let him 
know that the administration is with him.” Wiehe did so. 
LORIMER on that occasion was at Springfield. 

Wiehe testified that he had a number of talks with Hines 
concerning LoRIMER’s election, on the long-distance telephone 
and otherwise. 

Concerning the long-distance telephone that Hines had with 
“the governor”—I use the words “the governor” in quota- 
tion marks here, because I believe all the testimony shows be- 
yond any question, Senators, that when Hines was telephoning 
from Mr. Cook’s room in the Grand Pacific Hotel the morning 
of the day that Logimer was elected, he was talking to LorRIMER, 
To my mind, the testimony absolutely clinches that matter. 
Of course this case does not depend upon that by any means, 
but if that fact is proven it connects Lorimer with the cor- 
ruption and makes him a party to it, because it was‘stated over 
the telephone at that time, ‘‘Go ahead ””—I am not quoting the 
exact words—‘‘ money plenty; use every effort; leave no stone 
unturned.” 

Hines is using every effort possible to make it appear that 
they were talking with somebody called “the governor” at that 
time, and that it was not Lorimer, for there is proof by living 
witnesses that money connected with this election was dis- 
cussed over a telephone wire on that day, and the best they can 
do is to get Lortmer out of it, if possible, and make it appear 
that it was somebody else at the other end of the wire. 

Cook and O’Brien were present in the room; they heard the 
Hines end of that telephone conversation. They heard the 
word “governor,” and that is how they got the notion that he 
was talking with the governor. That is the explanation of it, 
so far as they are concerned, because, when they came to talk 
about it afterwards, one of them says that he thought it was 
Gov. Deneen, and the other says that he thought he was talking 
with ex-Gov. Yates. 

Following is the testimony of Wiehe, the brother-in-law of 
Hines, who*was also present during that telephone conver- 
sation of Hines from the Grand Pacific Hotel: 


. Well, will you tell the committee what the conversation was ?— 
A. Why, the conversation was su ntlally or practically as follows: 
“TI have just talked with the governor on the long-distance telephone ’— 


This is what Hines said to the man at the other end of the 

line— 
“and he assures me he will do what you ask. You know that the 
administration—you know what the administration wants. Now, leave 
no stone unturned to be elected. I will get down to Springfield, if nec- 
essary, in the morning.” And when he got through talking he turned 
to the people in the room and he said: “I have just been talking to 
Senator Lorimer.” * 

That is Wiehe’s statement of who the telephone conversation 
was with. The other two men who were in the room say that 
Hines made mention of money; that he would be on hand with 
any amount of money necessary. 

Q. How soon after you gentlemen went to Mr. Cook’s room before 


Mr. Hines was called up on the telephone?—A. I would not attempt to 
say how eo 7: —-. were in there a little while discussing mat- 





torn, ana th ust the time I do not 
. Who ans ‘o the te tel a first?—A. Well, I don’t know. 
. You have no seeciioation “ nn No. 


But you do recall very distinctly the conversation which Mr. 
Hines had ‘over the wire ?—A. Well, I recall that portion of it; yes. 


Wiehe told the committee that Hines had been at the Conti- 
nental Bank immediately before coming to the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. 


We come now to another phase of the case. Concerning the 
midnight visit he made to the Grand Pacific Hotel, to warn Cook 
and O’Brien to evade subpenas, Wiehe’s testimony is as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Well, what was the occasion of your meeting them at that time, 
Mr. W jehe?—A. W hy, Mr. Hines—somebody had informed him that 
Cook and O’Brien were to be subpenaed before the grand jury, and at 
that time Mr. Hines, owing to his relations with the administration, 
their asking him to act as a messenger and see Goy. Deneen, he did not 
feel as if he wanted that disclosed at that time, and he asked me to go 
down and see Mr. Cook and O’Brien and ask them to keep out of the 
way until this thing was over. 

Wiehe said he got a message from Hines that night, when he 
got home from the theater, to call him up on the telephone. 
Wiehe did so, 

Q. I wish you would tell us just exactly what Mr. Hines said, as 
now recall it, the telephone message that he gave you.—A. He as ed 
me to go down and see Cook and O’Brien, who were at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, and ask them to keep out of the way, on account of this 
grand jur investigation that he thought was pending. 

Q. Well, do you know why Mr. Hines was interested in aaewinie wit- 
nesses out of the jurisdiction of the = jury ?—A. Well, he thought 
he was—he would probably be drawn into this matter. 

Q. Do you know why he thought he would be drawn into the 
matter ?—A. Well, because a number = ple had spoken to him 
about it, I suppose. I don’t know why. e never said that to me. 

Wiehe did not remember the name of the theater or the per- 
formance he attended that night and he volunteered the opinion 
that his midnight trip of two miles across the city was a 
“ foolish” proceeding. 

Wiehe said: 

I told them that Hines had called me up—I thought it was perfect 
nonsense for him to do it—but he called me up and I went down to tell 
them what he said. 

Wiehe denied that he had any further talk with Cook and 
O’Brien that night, but, later on in the hearing, when he was 
asked if he recalled making the statement that “Mr. Hines 
talked too much,” he replied, “ I may have made that statement; 
yes.” 

Wiehe added: “ Mr. Hines felt that he did elect Lortmer,” 
and that “the reason he thought that, was that he had re- 
quested Gov. Deneen to throw the support to Lorrmer, and 
Deneen said he would do it, and immediately following that 
Mr. LortMeER was elected, amd Mr. Hines supposed that he had 
assisted in electing him.” 

Wiehe said Hines had toid him about talking to Gov. Deneen 
on the long-distance telephone at the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank on the morning of the day that LorRIMER was 
elected. 

. And, so far as you know, that is the only conversation he ever 

with Gov. Deneen?—A. As far as I know, yes. 

This conversation, Wiehe testified, occurred between the time 
that Hines left the Pennsylvania-Washington Special, upon its 
arrival in Chicago, and the time he came over to the Grand 
Pacific Hotel to meet Cook and O’Brien late that morning. 

Now, Mr. President, I will call the attention of the Senate 
to another feature of this case, from the testimony taken by the 
Illinois senate committee. Mr. Koblsaat, it will be remembered, 
informed the committee that his information about a $100,000 
fund had come from Mr. Funk, the general manager of the 
International Harvester Co. Edward Hines had said to Mr. 
Funk at their meeting in the Union League Club that a lun- 
dred thousand dollar fund had been raised to secure LORIMER’S 
election; and that it had been underwritten in a hurry—I am 
not giving the exact words, but just the substance to con- 
nect this up—that he was going about soliciting money enough 
to make up that amount; that he was collecting from people 
who, he thought, would be iaterested in having LorIMeER in the 
Senate; and that the Harvester Co., he felt, ought to pay 
about $10,000. 

The proposition was refused by Mr. Funk, but in the course 
of the conversation Hines said that contributions were to be 
sent to Ed. Tilden, president of the National Packing Co., of 
Chicago, and a stockholder and director in banking and other 
corporations. Tilden was named in Mr. Funk’s testimony as 
the person to whom Hines said contributions to the $100,000 
fund should be sent. Mr. Funk stated this, when pressed by the 
committee, a little bit reluctantly—as I think the record shows. 
The committee then subpenaed Mr. Tilden. I quote just briefly 
from the testimony of Mr. Tilden. When questioned by the 
investigating committee on April 13, he objected to the inspec- 
tion of his banking account by the committee. He said: 

I claim that there ~. nothing, and I am here under oath, and I claim 


ha 


that there is nothing in these accounts — in any way any con- 
nection with the matter under invest on by this committee. And 
I do not think it is fair of the commit o compel a man to come in 
here and show his private transactions with his customers, his So yd 


and corporations he represents, and estates that he resents, and 
oy eae a cme it Rae s sp 


\ calls for the production by 
"Ul cher tao settee and disbursements 


of moneys, 
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by you in the year 1909, during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, whether by you personally, as trustee or otherwise, together 
with all canceled checks, signed by you during that period. Also all 
other letters and memoranda received by you at that time, bearing upon 
the question of the election or selection of a United States Senator 
from Illimois, and which said election occurred in May, 1909. Have 
you any objection to complying with the terms of that subpena at 
some subsequent hearing of the committee?—A. Yes. 

William T. Abbott, vice president of the Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, representing this bank, declined to furnish the investi- 
gating committee a certified copy of the account of Mr. Tilden 
for the period of time under investigation. In a lengthy expla- 
nation he said that the officers of that bank believed that “no 
foundation has been laid which warrants the committee in re- 
quiring us to produce those decuments.” He admitted that the 
only information they had as to whether the evidence before 
the committee was “relevant and material” enough to cause 
them to obey the committee subpena was gathered from news- 
paper reports. 

Q. When will you determine, Mr. Abbott, when that information 


shall be relevant and material? And from what particular newspaper 
would you take your information in that respect? 


| 
} 


1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? No objection is heard, 
and the request is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This digest I am to 


present contains— 


Tirst. Testimony of former State Senator Jandus, friend and 
legal representative of Senator Broderick, admitting he was 
present in Broderick’s saloon when, it is charged, money was dis- 

| tributed; also ‘admitting purchasing Montana lands in 1909 
which cost him $5,500; also claiming he kept at the time over 
$5,000, mostly in hundred-dollar bills, in a little tin box in his 
office; also revealing total failure to remember from whom he 
got this large amount of currency; also showing that he d 
posited in his bank on June 5, 1909, $3,010, more than twice as 
much as was deposited on any other one day in the year; also 


| claiming that, although attorney for 15 building and loan 


Mr. Abbott declined to indicate his “ preference for my morn- | 


” 


ing’s reading’ and declined to produce the account of Mr. 
Tilden “at this time.” 

On April 20, one week after Hdward Tilden had testified 
before the Helm committee, Mr. William A. Bradford appeared 
before the committee as Mr. Tilden’s representative, and pre- 


sented a letter and an affidavit, both signed by Edward Tilden. | 


In his letter Mr. Tilden says: 
In regard to my private papers, accounts, etc.— 


I am taking particular pains to lay before the Senate all of 
the substance of the defense of Mr. Tilden for not producing 
his books— 


I wish to repeat, as I stated to you in Springfield, that it is mani- 
festiy unfair to attempt to compel me to expose any private transac- 
tions to public view, when such private matters bear no relevancy to 
the subject matter of your investigation. My affidavit specifically 


states that I have never had in my possession or have I ever had any 


knowledge of any papers or documents which relate either directly or 
indirectly to the election which you are investigating. I sincerely hope 
that you will see the justice of my position and not require any 
further response from me. 


That tends to raise the presumption Q ‘ies | 
t tends to raise the p ption, you know, that the entries | name is new to the Senate, but whose testimony is so remark 


in the books would describe just what was to be done with the 
money paid out under a particular check. 

Mr. Tilden then offers in his letter to designate a member of 
the Helm committee to examine the papers and accounts in 
question. In his affidavit he makes sweeping denial of partici- 
pation in or knowledge of the receipt or disbursements of 
money in connection with Lortmer’s election. 

Chairman Helm then read a communication from the vice 


president of the Drovers’ Savings Bank, of which Edward | 


Tilden is president, saying that “we understand that in the 
present instance Mr. Tilden is making to your committee a 
statement which obviates the difficulty presented,” said diffi- 
culty being a subpena served upon the cashier of the bank, 
Mr. Cummings, directing them to produce for the committee all 
the accounts of Edward Tilden. 

Upon the refusal of Tilden and the bank officials to obey 
the subpeenas of the committee and produce the documentary 
proof sought, the committee reported such refusal to the State 
Senate. The State senate then ordered that these men be ar- 
rested and brought before the bar of the senate and required to 
show cause why they should not produce the documentary 
proof demanded. Whereupon the senate caused warrants to 
be issued against these witnesses. The witnesses were ar- 
rested, but immediately secured their release under writs of 
habeas corpus issued by Judge Petit, of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, who, after a hearing, denied the right of the 
committee and the State senate to require the attendance of 
Tilden and Benedict and Cummings or the production of their 
books. These witnesses were thereupon discharged. The in- 
vestigating committee was unable to probe further into Tilden’s 
relation to Hines or the Lorimer election. In fact, this act of 
Judge Petit put an end to the Helm committee's investigation 
of the corruption fund. 

Prior to that time, however, the committee had taken some 
testimony relative to the distribution of this $100,000 fund. 
That testimony, Mr. President, is very important and material 
in its bearing upon the question of whether the Senate shall 
make an investigation. I will give it only briefly and wil! ask 
leave to print such portions of this synopsis and the quotations 
that I have made from the testimony as do not, it seems to 
me, need to be read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sara of Michigan in the 








ciations, still he kept absolutely no books in his office; also 
declaring that tre bank stub books requested by the committ 
had been lost. 

Second. Testimony of Assemblyman McMackin, admitti 
that he holds 50 shares of stock in Senator Lorimenr’s new b 
in Chicago; also admitting that he could not state definitely the 
name of the person with whom he arranged for the purchase of 
this stock. 

Third. Testimony of Assemblyman Blair, admitting that 
shortly after Lorrmerr’s election he had over $600 in currency 
with him at a baseball game, was drunk, and was betting on 
the game—this in spite of the fact that Blair was in debt and 
bad a mortgage on his home. 

Fourth. Testimony of Mr. Taylor that he had heard a member 
of the legislature, L. EB. York, tell some people that while there 
was no money offered, nevertheless jobs were offered. 

Fifth. Testimony of former United States Senator Hopkins 
and Mr. Peffer, Hopkins’s private secretary, and Senator McCor- 
mick. Hopkins and Peffer say McCormick told Peffer he had 
been offered $2,500 to vote for Lorimer; McCormick denies he 
had ever been approached with such an offer. 

Sixth. Testimony of Assemblyman Campbell that a Lorimer 
representative had offered him a job if he would change his vote 
from Hopkins to LoRIMER. 

Mr. President, I now call attention to the testimony of Cyril 
Jandus, another member of the Illinois Legislature whose 


able that I feel compelled to read it. I think it strongly sug 
gests that if we start upon another inquiry, with all the power 
of the Senate behind it, a searching and thorough-going in- 
quiry, we shall then come to know much more about this 
case than we ascertained as a result of the last investigation. 
I shall not be surprised, Mr. President, if a thorough-going 
investigation shall reveal the fact that a fund was raised and 
used nearly double, or somewhat more than double, the figures 
that have been mentioned in this connection. I know how haz- 
ardous it is to make prediction, but I venture to predict that, 
if there is ever a thorough-going investigation of this case, a 
mine of facts will be opened up to the Senate and to the public 
more shocking than anything that has yet been revealed. 

Jandus, of Chicago, is an important witness in the matter of 
the distribution of a corruption fund to elect Lornrmer. He is 
described by the Helm investigating committee in its report to 
the State senate as follows: 

The evidence shows that Jandus was then, and for a long time had 
been, a close friend of Broderick and was his legal representative. 

Senators who were here in the Sixty-first Congress will rx 
member Broderick. Broderick was a State senator who kept a 
saloon in which Mr. Holstlaw stated he received his share 
the boedle fund. Jandus is chief deputy in the probate clerk’ 


office in Chicago, where he has been since December, 1910. Le 


is one of the Democrats who voted on the final ballot fo 
Wir11AM Lorimer. He admitted being present at Broderick’: 
saloon in June, 1909, when Holstlaw was there. He testified i! 


was the first time he had met Holstlaw in Broderick’s saloon. 


He said that he kept only one bank account. and that was in 
the Caspar State Bank; that he never kept a safety-deposi 
box, but that he had a little tin box in his office. He admitted 
purchasing lands in Montana in the year 1909, his own 


J 
of which cost him $5,500. 


} . 
eile 


Q. About when was it that you bought those lands? —A. I think I 
made the agreement in—or started to deal with Three Forks Land Co 
in April. * * * And finally signed up the agreement some time i: 
May (1909). * * * : 

. And when was the transaction consummated or closed?—-A. Fn- 
tirely closed some time in July; that is—— 

Q. July?—aA. That is the bainnce ; some 1 . 

. And how much money do you y you paid for that land?—A 


Well, we paid down $20,000 all together, so I 

own. pees " 
. You had some associates in that transaction?—A. Yes. 

And your share of the purchase was a little over one-fourth of 

the purchase price paid?—A. Yes; just a little over $5,500; we owe 


put up $5,500 of my 


of 


eee te 
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still on that over $19,000, some of which I am on the note in the State 
Bank of Chicago. 

Q. How much money did you pay in the summer of 1909 on account 
of this particular transaction?—A. Well, as I recollect it, I—if my 
memory serves me right—I first put down some time in May a thousand 
doliars as a sort of option on it, and then I think I had 10 days’ time 
or something like that 

. Was that thousand dollars your own money?—A. Yes. 
. Was that paid by check or currency?—A. By check, I paid it, if 
my recollection is right, I paid all three checks—the same as that—I 
ave them three checks, I believe. Then about 10 days or so afterwards 
had to put up $5,000, and then I got, I think, a little over a month’s 
time to ey $14,000. 

Q. Well, how much of that $5,000 payment did you make?—A. I 
made part of it; I made, I believe, $3,000 of it, and two other parties 
put up a thousand each at that time. 

Q. And was that $3,000 payment in currency or cash?—A. I made 
that in check, 1 guess. 

&: I mean in currency or check.—A. Check. 

. Check. Now, you say you made a third payment?—A. Yes; after 
the sum was scraped up. 

Q. And how much was that third payment?—A. I paid twenty-five 
hundred dollars first, a thousand of which I paid for one of the men 
who had given me it to pay for him; then he afterwards sold it to 
one of the others. He held it for some time. 

. So that the total payment was a $2,500 payment?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And it was by your check on the bank?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And of that amount fifteen hundred dollars represented your own 
money ?—A. Fifty-five hundred dollars. 

Q. Well, I am talking about the twenty-five hundred dollars.—A. 
Yes; that was my own money. 

Q. And the thousand dollars was money you received from another 
man?—A. Yes. * * * 

Q. That $3,000 payment made at that time represented, as I under- 
stand it, your own money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That $3,000—where did you obtain that $3,000, Mr. Jandus, do 
you know —A. Oh, I have had money; possibly in the neighborhood 
of $5,000 at that time; had it ready to pay some loan. 

$ Where did you have it?—-A. I had it ready to pay some loan. 

m 


yo 
Q. 
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ffice. 
In the office?—A. In the private office. 


Q. You carried the currency in the box?—A. I did not carry it; I | 


had mere, 
. Yes. 
Over five thousand at that time; I think it was fifty-two or three 
hundred I had there at that time. 
Q. And you took from your box in the vault this $3,000?7—A. I do 
not recollect just how I did that, because I have money coming in 


all the time; I make all kinds of deposits from loans being made by | 


building and loans, for I am attorney of 15 building and loan asso- 
ciations, and private loans, and I don't know just how I did that. 

Q. How long had you had this fifty-two hundred dollars or fifty-three 
hundred dollars in your box in the vault?—A. Well, in its entirety, I 
had not had it long, but gradually, whenever I could add a hundred 
or two, I have had there over a year 

Q. You carried during that time a bank account?—A. Yes,sir. * * * 

Q. What were the denominations of those bills carried by you in your 
vault?—A. Well, pretty near all $100 bills, $50 bills. * * * ‘os 
sibly more than half of it was in $100 bills. 


Senators who remember the denomination of the money that 





these boodlers got from time to time will recognize that this | 


gentleman was carrying, in his little tin box, bills of the same 
denomination as that known as the “jack pot” and the 
“Lorimer money.” 


. And how kong had you had that fifty-two or fifty-three hundred 
dollars in the vault?—A. Well, that, the fifty-two or three hundred 
exactly, I don’t know when I did add the last; always when I got a 
chance to add a hundred I put a hundred to it, but the money itself 
I have been carrying along in sums up there; kept it there pretty near 
two years. 


Jandus testified that this money in the little tin box was kept 
in his safe, and that a man in his office besides himself had 
access to the safe. 


Q. Now, your best recollection is that this $3,000 was drawn out 
about June, 1909?—A. Somewhere around there, I think it must have 
been, because it was about 10 days after the first payment of a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q. You took that $3,000, as I understand, over to the Caspar State 
Bank to deposit?—A. No; I don’t know whether I took $3,000 out 
of there or whether it was other money received and not the money 
that I had in there. 

Q. Weill, the $3.000 which was the payment which you made on 
account of this Montana land purchase, as I understand it, was 
obtained by you from those funds which you carried in your office in 
the vault?—A. Well, not directly from that fund; I do not recollect 
whether that was true or not. 

Q. Well, how did you make——A. Well, I might have had other 
a some other people; I don’t know. 
ye, ~ _ you make this $3,000 payment—by check or in cash ?—~ 

check. 
Ty ou say you might have had it from some other people?—A. Yes. 
. You mean by that that it might have been the money of some of 
your clients?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do a mean to say that you used it in connection with the 
purchase of this land in which you and your other three associates 
were interested ?—A. Yes, sir. 

oa if that was the fact, did you replenish that fund subse- 
quen 

Q. 


ly ?—A. Undoubtedly. 
When 2id pon de that?--A. Eds wot know; whenever it ts neces- 
sary to repay the money out for the client. 

3G. Do recollection 


ou have now of having ived $3,000 fro 
of yeat ants, No; I do no ar’ $8 = 


t. 

"ot cesta ee asec gee of'atate St are 

Yes, they may have 1 don't know. ee 
Jandus’s testimony brings out the fact that he was away from 

his office in almost constant attendance at the Illinois Legisla- 
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Where did you have it?—A. I had it in my box in the vault in | 


How much currency did you carry in that office ?—A. | 


May 24, 


| 
| ture and that during his absence there were in his office a man 
who served as office boy, a stenographer, his office associate 
(Sindon), and a real estate man who rents a room there in 
the suite occupied by Jandus—yet Mr. Jandus felt no uneasi- 
ness about leaving in the little tin box the large sum of money 
he said was there. Mr. Jandus’s deposit book for this period 
was shown in evidence, and on June 5, 1909, was recorded a 
deposit of $3,010. This is more than twice as large as any other 
daily deposit made during the year. 

And yet Mr. Jandus, in spite of the fact that he admits that 
he is attorney for 15 building and loan associations, in spite of 
the fact that he admits his bank deposits for one year alone 
were about $16,000—still this man told the committee that he 
kept absolutely no books in his office, but carried accounts in his 
head or upon loose memoranda. 

. Do you keep books of account, Mr. Jandus?—A. No. 
. Have you ever kept any books of account?—A. Never; I have 
tried it several times; gave it up very shortly. 

Q. Do you have any written memoranda or data of any kind in 
your office, or at your home or elsewhere, which indicate the amoint 
of money receiv and disbursed by. you from time to time?—A. | 

ie Do ; a oie a 
coated tea Giaworeek 
| not 

| Mr. Jandus appeared at a subsequent meeting of the commit- 
| tee. He was questioned about the canceled checks covering thie 
| period in question which the committee had requested him to 
| produce. The bank-stub books which the committee asked him 
| to produce he said were undoubtedly “ lost.” 


Q. Where were those books when you saw them last?—A. I do not 
recollect. I tell you honestly when I get through I generally cut of 
| the ends and leave the stub there, and sometimes I might have carried 
| it around in my pocket and 


retty good recollection of the amount of moneys 
by you during the summer of 1909?—A. I have 





| Jandus said that he had made a search of his office for those 
books but was unable to find any of them. 

Q. Your bank account in the month of June, 1909, Mr. Jandus, was 
unusually active as compared with the other period, with the other 
months, included in this period. Have you any explanation to make 
of that fact to the committee?—A. Only what I made the last time, 
| that I was in that Montana deal and I deposited the money so I could 
| pay it out by check. 

Cc. L. MceMackin, of Salem, Il, is in the house-furnishing 
business and runs a general store; in addition, he is director iu 
the Salem State Bank. He wasa Republican member of the lower 
house of the Illinois Legislature and voted steadfastly for Mr. 
| Hopkins for United States Senator on every ballot except the 

one that elected Witt1amM Lorimer, and on that ballot he 
| changed his vote from Hopkins to Lorimer. 
Q. What induced you to change your vote, Mr. McMackin?—A. Well, 
I was very much worn out and sick and tired about the deadlock, and 
I had made up my mind a long while before if there ever came a 
time when we could elect another Republican I would assist in doing 
it, and Mr. Lorimer suited me first rate. 

Mr. McMackin admitted that he holds 50 shares of stock 
in Senator Lorimer’s new bank in Chicago. He secured this 
stock when the bank was organized—*“ probably in May last, 
in 1910.” He claimed that an error was made in making out the 
50 shares in his name; that 10 of those shares were for Mr. 
B. M. Smith, the cashier of the Salem Bank, of which Mr. 
McMackin is a director; and that only 40 shares really applied 
to himself, although “the shares are all made out in one cer- 
tificate.” This error was not corrected on the records of Sen- 
ator LortMer’s bank, but was “ just fixed up between me and 
Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. McMackin was unable to tell the committee definitely 
the name of the person with whom he arranged for the pur- 
chase of this stock in Lortmer’s bank. He said he had for- 
gotten. Mr. MeMackin’s story of his purchase of the stock in 
LortMeEr’s bank is as follows: 

I will tell you how that happened. Let's get right down to it. I 
got notice—I suppose a Eat many did—that this bank was going 
to be organized, and Mr. ith (the cashier of the Salem State Bank, 
of which Mr. McMackin is a director) is a member of the Bankers 
Association of the State, and I took this to him and asked him ‘o 

lease hold the matter-up and see what he thought about investing 
n this stock, and he reported in a few weeks that the best he could 
get—he thought it would be all right, and that if I could get 1° 
shares he would like to have it. But then we subscribed for the stock. 

Q. And subsequently purchased it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMackin said he paid for this stock in two payments. 
In order to make the first payment he says he made a loan of 
the bank—his own bank at Salem—for $2,500. Mr. Smith’s part 
of the stock represented $1,250, so a draft was sent to LorrMmer’s 
bank for $3,125. Before making the next payment McMackin 
borrowed $5,000 of Robert Martin, another director in the 
Salem State Bank. 

Mr. MeMackin testified that out of this $5,000 he paid back 
his loan of $2,500 to the Salem bank, and then met the other 
payment on his stock in Lortmer’s bank. The second payment 
was made about two weeks after the first. McMackin said he 
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had to pay only 5 per cent interest on his loan of $5,000 from with him and found that he was going to vote for Mr. Lorimer. And 
Martin, and gave the committee to understand that he retired I remember I was somewhat exerciscd myself to think that he was 


oing to leave me, and I told him that he could not justify himself 

his loan of $2,500 from the Salem bank out of this other loan, Ccsote his people up there; that I knew them ‘all . that i came from 

because he had to pay 7 per cent at the bank. McMackin told eee ae ¥ ere : wee born and had lived, and he would not be 

us n changing. Sut about all that he said to me was that he 

the committee he still owed that $5,000 to Martin, evidenced by should vote for Mr. Lorimer. He did not state to me that be Ww as 
a note. MecMackin denied that prior to the publication of | getting any consideration for it. 

White’s confession he had ever heard rumors of the use of Q. Well, did you state to him that he was getting money for his 


~ i vote?—A. Well, I did not; no. I did not say that he was, but I told 
money in the senatorial election. He said: him that he could not make his people believe that he was not bought 
I never heard, Mr. Healy, of the use of money; I never heard any | if he voted. 


talk of money ; i never had the least suspicion, no cause for suspicion, Q. Well, have you any tnformation of any sort with reference to his 
to think money was being used. nouns —_ geemamns ane that line? * * *—A. No; any 
William C. Blair, an attorney of Mount Vernon, IIL, and a | ftther than the reports that were going around about the use of 
Democratic member of the lower house of the last general as- | ”°’°™ Maes WSS Wet 08 6 Lats of my remark to him. 
sembly, admitted that he was at a baseball game in June, 1909, John M. Peffer, of Aurora, secretary of the Merchants’ As- 
and had with him more than $600 in currency. Asked if he | sociation, testified as follows regarding his conversation with 
made any bets on the game, he replied, “ Never bet on a game | Hopkins, which took place in the St. Nicholas Hotel, Spring- 
in my life.” Asked if he pretended to bet, he replied, “I want | field: 
to tell the square thing about it. I did have a little money up.” Q. What did you tell him (Senator Hopkins) on that occasicn ?— 
Blair’s testimony as to the happenings that day at the game is | A. I told him that Senator McCormick had just told me a little while 
muddled. He admits that he was more or less drunk on that before that—maybe a matter of half an hour—that he had been offered 


. money provided he would vote for Senator Lorimer. 
occasion. The fact that Blair carried with him to a baseball Q. Did you tell the Senator how much money had been offered? —A. 
game so soon after the election of Wirrt1amM LorIMeER a sum of | Well, I gave him the story just as I got it, which was to the effect 


money in excess of $600 is significant in the light of his own Senator McCormick told me he had been offered $2,500 if he would vote 


for Senator Lorimer, and upon his refusal to do—to accept those terms 
testimony regarding his personal finances. In the early part of | ana vote for Lorimer for that sum—he was told that he could name 
the year 1909 he was in debt. He testified as follows: the amount which he would perform that service for. 


I first borrowed from Albert Watson, the president of the bank. I > i ’ ai . mato 
went to him to get the loan, something like shoo, I don’t remember the Peffer testified this information he obtained from Senator 


amount; that is the best I can recall; and at the Third National Bank | McCormick himself in conversation in the lobby of the Illinvis 
I was security there on a note for a hundred; and I had two hundred | Hotel, in Springfield. It was within an hour afterwards that 
borrowed ; and at the Jefferson bank I had some borrowed; but I do| peffer told of this conversation to Hopkins 
not—now I do not want to be quoted just as to the dates when I had ¥ ( aie 
this. I borrowed it out and they were kind to me, and I borrowed George F. McCormick, of Alton, senator from the forty- 
money at each bank. seventh district, was called to the stand. He denied that any 
well ae eee indebtedness to the Jefferson bank?—A. | man had ever offered him “a dollar to switch from Hopkins to 
Q.' Well, how much?—A. It is possibly a hundred dollars or more ; Lortmmer.” He had voted steadfastly for Hopkins until the 
I Gon’ remenpee. b ther tadebt one hundred and eighth ballot, when he switched to Lorimer. 
eacranee half ef the year ist ? Fe ST that time, in | He testified he knew Peffer well, and met him several different 
times in the Illinois Hotel, but said he had absolutely no 


. How much?—A. I don’t remember. 
Can you approninate it?—A. Oh, I had a mortgage on my home, | recollection of telling Peffer that he had been approached, 
_ adding. “and I don’t believe it ever happened.” 


got it yet, of $1 
Blair testified that since the early part of 1909 he paid off Q. And you never told Mr. Peffer that such a suggestion had been 
made to you?—-A. I think not; I—I am ubsolutely sure of it. 


part of his indebtedness, but denied that he got the money from 

any other source or place than “from the legislature and some $ You say you think not?—A. i say Lam not——- 

law practice.” sie oo some——-A. Well, I will qualify it; I will say it never 
C. A. Taylor, of Harrisburg, Ill, testified that he heard one e * * © And you say under oath that you never told Mr. Peffer 

member of the legislature, L. B. York, tell a number of people 

in a drug store one evening in Harrisburg that he never got 

any money; there wasn’t any money offered; but he said there | 





that such a suggestion had been made to you?—A. Never did. 
McCormick denies it. But Holstlaw got $2,500. There is one 


} 

} 
| expression here in the testimony of Jandus, who was a member 
were jobs offered. York voted for Mr. Lortmer. Taylor testi- | of the senate, that indicates, to my mind, that the amount he 
fied that ‘there was a good deal of censure of him [York] | received was $2,500. McCormick, a senator, according to the 
about it” down home. testimony of former Senator Hopkins and his private secretary, 
Albert J. Hopkins, former United States Senator from IIll- | stated that he was offered $2,500. I think it is pretty clear from 
nois, testified that Senator McCormick, of the Illinois Legisla- | the testimony presented to us at the last session of Congress 


ture, stated to Mr. Peffer, Hopkins’s private secretary, that he, | that the price fixed for senators was $2.500 and that the mem- 
McCormick, had been approached with an offer to receive a | bers of the assembly got $1.000, and subsequently $900 of the 
sum of money in consideration of his vote for Mr. Lorimer, | “jack pot,” and that it was all called “ Lorimer money.” 


the sum named being twenty-five hundred dollars, according to Thomas Campbell, of Rock Island, a farmer and a member 
Hopkins’s remembrance. of the lower house of the last General Assembly of Lliinois, 
_Q. Who had he, McCormick, been supporting at that time?—A. | testified that he had been approached by a Lorimer repre- 
Well, he had been supporting me, and he voted for me afterwards. He 


voted for me. But, as 1 now remember it, he was one of the seven that sentative and offered a job if he would change his vote from 


voted for Mr. Lorimer ultimately. Hopkins to Lorimer. 

Hopkins was told of this conversation with McCormick by his Q. When was that conversation?—A. Well, it was the next day. I 
private secretary, Peffer SEE tEn Gee f Gi8 nat thiok I hace tine cut when he. coiled me 
4 J . 1in 1ew him, bu rhen he called me 
Regarding his conversation with Senator Landee, Hopkins | by name I hesitated, and he said, “1 met you yesterday.” And he 

testified : 7. a Sieastt again. Do you want me to tell the conversation ‘ 
o . Yes.—A. fe said, “Mr. Campbell, | met you yesterday at the 
nite oe Senator Landee’s testimony given before the com- Peorla depot.” J said, “ Yes, J remember meeting you.” He said, “I 
hae ave been in the employ of Mr. Lorimer.” I think he said seven 
A 5 ae. eee of it is in harmony with that he said?— | years—seven or nine; am not positive, but [ will say seven. He 1, 


*He is a poor man’s friend,” and he said “I am looking after his wel- 
“% He told row as I recall his testimony, that Mr. Luke, a member | fare.” And he wanted to know if I would not cane for him. 1 s 
of the house, suggested to him that 10 Democratic votes could be | “I do not see how I can, as a Republican. 1, as a Republican, 1 t 


obtained for you if you would do the right thing?—A. Yes. stand by the wishes of the Republicans of the State which gave Mr 
Senators will remember that Luke, deceased at the time of | Hopkins 47,000 more votes than the next highest man.” | Then he 


“ Wouldn't you like to have a job?" My reply was, “ You have : t 
the former investigation, was proven to have been present when | anything big enough for me.” He said he was sorry and that was thie 
Lorimer money” was distributed among the confessed bribe | extent of his conversation. 


takers and was proven to have had in his possession after the ; ‘ wate the Ser a ; 
distribution substantially the same amount of Siete ont i Mr. President, I am going to detain the Senate for just a 


bills of the same denominations as the othe “jack-pot ” moment longer with this testimony. I desire to come back 
r ack-po 


statesmen. again to that telephone conversation at the Grind Pacific Hotel. 
Hopkins said: I became very much interested in it while examining this evi- 
; dence, and I went through the record, bringing together all the 


al Senator Landee that I was not looking for Democratic votes; 


testimony bearing upon that incident. I want to present it 
was a eandidate for the Senate and not the penitentiary. briefly to the Senate to see what impression it leaves upon your 
opkins testified as follows regarding a conversation he had | minds. 
with Johnson Lawrence, a member of the house: 


wrence an Did Lorrmer have personal knowledge of the corruption? I 
wanna ten oni os the vo me all the ve through, and I | think, Mr. President, it is shown by the testimony that he did. 
to vote for Mr. Lorimer, and I could not Selltee Kaan the en ene That Lorimer was in daily and nightly conference with his 
seat in the house and I went and sat down beside him, and I had a talk ' Democratic lieutenant, Lee O'Neil Browne, scheming and plot- 
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ting and planning to bring his election about, was fully dis- 
closed by the evidence before this body at the last session. 

New evidence secured by the Helm committee shows beyond 
question that Lorimer not only had personal knowledge of 
every step taken by the men who “put him across,’ but also 
had personal knowledge that money was used in his election. 

How intimate were the relations between Lorrmer and Hines 
during this time is shown by the testimony bearing upon a tele- 
phone conversation which Hines had with Lorrmer over the 
long-distance telephone from W. H. Cook’s room in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel on the day of Lorimer’s election. Hines had just 
returned to Chicago from Washington. Lorimer was down in 
Springfield working with legislators to bring about his election. 

Now, what I am about to quote is from Mr. Hines’s own testi- 
mony. Parts of this testimony I have given you before. But 
I am now about to bring together the evidence upon this tele- 
phone conversation, to demonstrate that it was Hines at one 
end of the telephone wire and Lorimer at the other when 
there was talk about using money and sparing nothing in 


it is rather important. I do not mean to say that the case de- 
pends upon this point by any means. There is a mass of testi- 


Lorimer knew of this corruption that, even if it were not proven 
that there were bribed votes enough to take him out of the 
Senate, no wnbiased and unprejudiced jury, putting tegether all 
the facts in this case, could possibly escape the conviction that 
this man had guilty knowledge of the fact that his way into 
this Chamber was corrupted. 

Following is Hines’s own testimony : 

I telegra: aphed Congressman eee that I was leaving Washington 
for Spring.eld or 0. I arrived in Chicago im the morning, on 
the morning that he was elected. I got off of the train and went over 
to the bank and telephoned him on the ar. -distance telephone, and 

te see him and to carry 


told him that I was going down ¥? 
he ge from the President, t u those in Springfield 


messa press upon 
that the Sinbsitendion wanted him to be elected United States Sen- 
ator at the earliest moment possible. 


ministration—you know what the qpaiaicteniien wants. Now, leave 
no stone unturned to be electtd. I et oh to Springfield, ir 
necessary, in the morning.” And ‘sion hrough talking he 
turned to the people in the room and he said: ey ms ust been talk- 
ing to Senator Lorimer.” 

Who was in the room? Wiehe, Hines’s brother-in-law, Cook, 
and O’Brien. Cook and O’Brien got the impression that Hines 
was talking with “the governor,” although they fell into a dis- 
pute about it wit)in an hour. 

But Wiehe says that when Hines hung up the telephone he 
turned to them and said, “I have just been talking with 
Lorimer.” Hines had told the committee that he talked with 
Lormer at 11 o’dock—and it was about 11 o’clock that he is 
proven to have been over at the Grand Pacific Hotel. It was 
then he used the expression over the phone, talking with Lort- 
Mer, that he had been talking with the governor, which could 
easily have worked into the minds of those sitting by, not fol- 
lowing his telephone talk closely, but casually, as men will hear 
such things, that he was talking either with the governor or the 


| ex-governor. 
the way of money to put through Lorimer’s election. I think | . 


Wiehe further testified that he knew of no other conversation 


| that Hines had over the telephone with Goy. Deneen than the 


| Brin asked if 


That is what he tells this committee. I do not think that is | 
what he telephoned to Lortmer from that bank. He had already 


given Lortmrer all of the evidence that he could possibly have 
furnished him upon that point. He had previously wired him a 
message from Washington which could be shown to people in 
Springfield who could be influenced by the views of the admin- 
istration and the views of administration Senators regarding 
the senatorial election. He had nothing which he could add to 
that. That is not what he said to Lorimer, but that is what he 
tells the committee he said to LorIMER: 

He told me that I could save time and accomplish the same purpose 
if I would call up Gov. Deneen on the rae aanee telephone and 
acquaint him with the message I had from t President. called up 
Gov. nm on the telephone in the neighborhood of nant an hour 
afterwards and explained to Gov. Deneen m message from Washing- 
ton. I then tele a Senator Lorimer about 11 ofctock that day 
and told him that I had talked with the governor and told him what 


the governor -poneen. and I think that is practically all of my con- 
nection with i 


Where was he at 11 o’clock? It will appear by what I will 


recite to you from the testimony that he was in the room of 
Cook, in the Grand Pacific Hotel; that he was on the telephone 
talking to Lorrmer. In his conversation with Lormmerr he made 
reference to the governor. With these men sitting by, engaged 
in conversation at that time, it was the easiest thing for them, 
hearing the word “ governor,” to conclude that he was talking 
with the governor. 

Now, I ask Senators to bear in mind that the testimony 
of this man Hines himself is that about 11 o’clock on that day 
he talked again with Lormwer and told Lorrmer that he had 
already talked with the governor. 

I then telephoned Senator Lorimer about 11 o’clock that day— 

Hines says— 
and told him that I had talked with the governor and told him what 
the governor stated, and I think that is practically all of my con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. Hines made further reference to this telephone conversa- 
tion in his testimony. 

Q. And is it your recollection that all your communications with 

ringfield were from the Washington ¢ of the line on the tele 

one ?—A. No; I before he was elected. 
Yes; one conversa 


cago 
versation you had with Senator Lorimer was from 
Chicago ?—A. I had two conversations that morning; one with Gov. 


bi ee Sr ag from any other place or section of the country 
Now, Mr. President, we come to Wiehe’s version, taken from 
= testimony : 


. Well, will a tell the committee what con 
tele hone gh Cook’s room in the Grand Pacite Hotel—was ?— 
A. Why, conversation was at Peete tel as a: 
“T have just talked with governor on th Tae 
and be aisutes me he Will Ge what you eck. You know that e ad- 


meen dant ahows Mi getms to mea, so.everwhtlmingly that | one at the Continental Bank just before he came over to the 


Grand Pacific Hotel. 


Q. As far as you know, that is the only time he ever communicated 
with Goy. Deneen?—A. As far as I personally know. 


We get now to W. H. Cook’s version, taken from the testi- 
mony : 


We were in che room for a short time, some, probably, three or four 
minutes. The e one rang. I went to the phone. The operator (I sup- 
r. Hines was there. I said “Xes.” She s, “ Here is 

ringfield for tim; here is the governor.” I called Hines to the 


PoHines took the receiver out of my hand and he spoke in the phone. 
He asked, “‘ Hello, hello, hello! Hello, is this you, Governor? He 
said, “‘ Well, I just left President Taft’ and Senator Aldrich last night 
in Wash ngton. Now, they tell me that under no consideration shal! 
Hopkins be returned x" the Senate. —_ I will be down on the next 
train. Don't leave anything undone. I will be down on this next train, 
prepared to furnish all the money that is required. Now, don’t stop at 
anything; don’t leave anything undone; I will be down on the next 
train,” or words to that effect—repeated it over three or four times. 


This statement is corroborated by Mr. O’Brien, who agrees to 


| all of it, except his impression is that Hines was talking to 
| ex-Goy. Yates. 


Following is William O’Brien’s version, as reported to the 
committee by Special Agent Coan, taken from the testimony : 


Q. Did you show Mr. O’Brien on that occasion a statement made by 
Mr. W. H. Cook, the witness who has just testified ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was the statement of Mr. Cook's testimony which was shown 
Mr. O’Brien substantially what Cook has testified to here?—A. Yes, sir. 
.3 What did Mr. O’Brien say with reference to that statement ?— 

The only thing he said on. that while—the only difference there 
. in the statement was as to who was on the eos one. He said he 
was positive it was Yates—Gov. Yates—ex-Gov. 

ak oe was th the telephone conversation in the Geant Pacific Hotel ?— 
sir. 
Otherwise his saiiiiain of those—well, his version of those conversa. 


| tose, as I understand it, was substantially the the ~K ~~ as the testimony 





| to me about a story that 


given by Mr. Cook, except that he said (O’Brien said) that the = 
phone conversatien of Mr. Hines from the—over the long-distance wires 
at Springfield was with ex-Gov. Yates?—A. Yes, sir. 


Now we find Hines attempting to cover his tracks. The fol- 
lowing is from W. H. Cook’s testimony concerning what Hines 
said to him about a year after this telephone conversation 
occurred. 


Cook met Hines by appointment at McCordic’s office in Chi- 
cago. McCordic is Cook’s Chicago attorney. Cook testifies: 


Mr. Hines came down there (McCordic’s office) to see Mr. Davis and 
Mr. MeCordic ons myself about some exchange of some aoe that we 
were interested in. After our business was concluded, Hines and 
I went down together. As soon as we got out into the hall. Hines spoke 

was going around to the effect or purporting 
to be something similar to the conversation which he carried on over 
the long-distance — from my room in the hotel Settee previous. 
He SAYS, “Now, this story ee from some ~ some 
girl,” he says, ‘‘and they have got it all aise an up.” “ the 
way they have got it is That I was talk from your office” in Salat 
with ex-Goy. Yates at Springfield, wherein I told him I would be down 
on the next train prepared to furnish a million dollars to elect Lonr- 
men.” “Now,” he says, “ know that was not Yates at all I was 
talking with.” He says, “It was Deneen.” And then he went on to 
caution me about keeping waz quiet about such a story, or about the 
conversation he held e ost if it ever oe that it would 
be betraying the confidence that President Taft nd Senator Aldrich 
put in im that he never could go back to ‘Washington he never 
could look either of those ——— in the face again, and that it 


would compromise a of the best le in the city of Chieago and 
the State of Minneso eee ~~ 


Cook repeated aa conversation soon after it occurred, to 
a mg and to his Duluth attorneys, Mr. Washburn and Mr. 

ailey. 

Here, again, we see Hines attempting to pervert the remem- 
brance of a man whose exact recollection of what had occurred 
might prove damaging to Hines. Just as he tried to befog 
Funk’s seusilettion of what had taken place that day at the 
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Union League Club, so now he tries to smear over what Cook 


remembers of that telephone conversation from the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. It is a year afterwards. The whole country is 
stirred by the confessions of legislators. Hines brings up the 
matter with Cook. He cautions Cook about keeping quiet. He 
attempts to refresh Cook’s memory of this phone conversation 
in the way that Hines wants it to be remembered. 

Hines said, “It was Deneen.” What more natural than that 
he should try to cover the fact it was Lortmer who was on the 
telephone? At this time Hines was trying desperately to pre- 
vent being “dragged into” the Lorimer affair. If Hines had 
made no statement about furnishing money, why should he try 
to throw Cook off the track in this way, to make him think it 
was anybody other than LorIMER? 

Now it is interesting, Mr. President and Senators, to com- 
pare the different versions of what Hines said over the tele- 
phone. 
repeated the conversation : 

Hives. Told Lortmer I had talked with the governor. 
what the governor stated. 

Wrenp. Just talked with the governor. You know what the admin- 
istration wants. Leave no stone unturned to be elected. I will get 
down to Springfield, if necessary. I have just been talking to Lorimer, 

Cook and O’Brien. Hello, Governor. Just left Taft and Aldrich. 
Don't leave sapwene, wacens. I will be down on the next train. Don't 
stop at anything. epared to furnish all money required. 

Hines was not questioned closely as to this particular long- 
distance conversation. His reference to it occurs in the proper 
sequence in his narrative of what he was doing on the day of 
Lortmer’s election. Hence he makes no attempt to repeat to the 
committee the language of his conversation. 

Hines mentions 11 o’clock as the time this second talk over 
the phone with Lortmer occurred. That fixes the place as the 
Grand Pacifie Hotel, since it is clear in the testimony that 
Hines reached the hotel somewhere between 9 and 11 o'clock. 
The only reference to this telephoning in Hines’s testimony, 
therefore, tends to establish the fact that it was Lorimer at 
the other end of the wire. 

Doubtless this fact was in Wiehe’s mind when he was ques- 
tioned concerning the conversation. He, too, says Lorimer 
was at the telephone. He makes it specific and even dramatic. 

Now, compare Wiehe’s version with Cook’s version. Notice 
the sequence of ideas, occurring in both: 

1. The word “ governor.” 

2. Taft-Aldrich administration. 

3. Get busy now. 

4. I'll come if necessary. 

Wiehe and Cook disagree as to how the word “ governor” 
was used, but both agree it was uttered. Otherwise we find 
substantial accord in the testimony of these two, even to the 
order in which Hines put his statements. 

Cook is not positive—and does not claim to be—on this 
point. He says it was his “inrpression” that Deneen was on 
the phone. He also testified that immediately after Hines had 
left his room that morning he and O’Brien had an argument 
as to whom Hines had just been talking with. They went to 
McCordic’s office and talked it over. 

Chairman Heim. The difference was between you at that time, right 
after the conversation, as to which party was at the other end of the 
wire when that conversation was going on? 

A. Yes, sir; it started off right there; I never felt very positive on 
that point, but Mr. O’Brien always felt very positive. 

It appears from this that Hines did not make it clear who 
was on the phone, but his use of the word “governor” at the 
beginning is such that it is not at all unnatural that Cook and 
O’Brien should have received different impressions. 

Consideri.tion must be given to the orders which, it is agreed, 
Hines gave over the telephone. Is it likely he would be order- 
ing Deneen to get busy, leave nothing undone? His relations 
with Lorrmer all through this period, his constant communica- 
tions to Lorrmerr, all show that Lortmer himself, not Deneen, 
was directing the operations at Springfield. The statements oc- 
curring in Hines’s telephone conversation can mean nothing 
else than that he was giving final admonitions, instructions, 
and tendering assistance to Lortmer just before the latter was 

put across.” 

I want to say at this time, Mr. President, that I took it upon 
myself to write a letter to the Sergeant at Arms of the anne 
Some two weeks ago, asking him to preserve in his files, if not 
already destroyed, a number of telegrams—somewhere from 30 
to 60—that Lorimer sent to various people whose names fre- 
quently occur throughout this whole record—Shurtleff, Lee 
O’Neil Browne, Hines, and others. 
tee this oceasion to remind the Senate that there has 

y appeared in the public prints a story to the effect that 
a mass of telegraphic communication between Lortmer and these 
men whose names have become so offensive could not now be 


Told him 


Let us follow the sequence of ideas, as each witness | 








produced. The telegrams referred to were sent while LoRIMER 
was still in the House of Representatives. I do not know how 
that is, but if a committee is created here to investigate this 
matter they should sweep the ground clean; they should gather 
every bit of testimony pertaining to the whole affair. 

I hope, Mr. President, that such a committee. if it is ever 
created, will not be satisfied with its investigation even when 
its work is conclusive with respect to Mr. Lorimer. I hope and 
trust, sir, that it will pursue this inquiry to find the men who 
were backing all this infamy, as I believe it to be, no matter 
how high up they may be in the financial circles of this country. 
The time has come, sir, when no man is too big to answer to 
the people of this country for seeking to undermine the princi- 
ples upon which representative government must rest if it 
to endure for our children and our children’s children. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to inquire whether 
through with his discussion on the testimony. 
like to move an executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like very much 
to conclude to-night if the patience of the Senate is not ex- 
hausted. I have substantially concluded my review of the 
testimony. Following that I wish to take up the appointment 
of a special committee by the Senate to make this investigation. 
I can not dispose of that in a few minutes. If it is the pleas- 
ure of the Senate, I could defer that until to-morrow. I would 


is 


he is about 
If not, I should 


like just to conclude, which I can do in a very few minutes, on 


this point, and then I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CULLOM. I supposed the Senator would like 
cuss the question of the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I certainly desire to do that. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will wait, if the Senator prefers to con- 
clude his general speech to-night, and then I should like to 
move an executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will conclude with respect to the 
testimony in a very few minutes—in perhaps 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, this is to be considered, too: If the evidence 
before us shows the existence of a corruption fund and its 
distribution, then we can not escape the conviction that Lonrtr- 
MER knew it. He knew up to the minute every other fact in 
connection with his election—the testimony shows that Hines 
was in constant telegraphic and telephonic and personal com- 
munication with Lortmer. Is it possible that in all these talks 
LORIMER was told of every plan except that of raising the “ slop 
fund ”? 

As to the promise to furnish all the money needed, it is 
natural Wiehe should deny it was made. His admissions, how- 
ever, on other points tend to establish the truthfulness of Cook. 

No doubt McCordic, of Chicago, and Washburn and Bailey, of 
Duluth, to all of whom Cook repeated this telephone conversa- 
tion almost immediately after it occurred, would, if they had 
been placed on the stand, have been valuable witnesses. But 
the investigation was not pursued to the end. These men were 
not called. Some of them lived in other States. 

So one might go on through this mass of testimony. Enough 
is contained in the evidence to establish beyond all reasonable 
doubt that—to quote from the official findings of the Helm 
committee— 


It also appears from the testimony before us that said Hines commu 
nicated by telephone with Lorimer a few hours before said election and 
informed him, among other things, to leave nothing undone.to secure 
said election and that all the money necessary would be furnished 
The truth of this conversation is corroborated in no small way by the 
admissions of C. F. Wiehe and Edward Hines. 


This being true, WILLIAM Lorimer had personal knowledze 


to dis- 


of the corrupt use of money in securing his election to the 
United States Senate. 

But. Mr. President, this investigation in the Illinois sen 
eame to a sudden and disastrous end. The writ of hat: 


corpus was interposed to stop the work of that committe: 
Applieation for that writ was made to a Lorimer judge of 1! 
city of Chicago and county of Cook. I say, and no reputal'» 
man will ever contradict it, that he was a creature of Lorimes 
I am going to read one editorial. It is a calm and dispassion: 
discussion of the finding of this judge. Senators doubtless | WW 
that there is no appeal from the finding of this Judge Petit, 
under the Illinois statutes. It was in his hands to close the 
doors of inquiry to this committee and he boldly did it. That 
was the end. 

The Chicago Post of the 8th of May, 1911, printed the fol 
lowing editorial : 

JUDGE PETIT’S DECISION AGAINST THE ILLINOIS SENATE 

No one can rise from a thoughtful examination of Judge Adelor J. 

Petit’s decision in the Tilden case without a feeling of pity for the 





dies. 


oateemiationtienies 
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Some people nwintain cynically that every judge is “in politics.” 
We don’t believe that. We can recall a few instances, to be sure, but 
they were guilty, for the most part, of bad taste rather than of bad 
law. We do not at this writing recall a single judge in the county of 
Cook who has had te fetch and carry, as Judge Petit has had to fetch 
and carry, without a scrap of law to aid him and in plain violation 
S _ genes laid down for such cases by the highest authority in 
the land. 

The thing would be pathetic if the civic element in the situation did 
not so seriously outweigh the personal. 

Judge Fetit’s decision is a very long and somewhat painfully ram- 
bling statement. Its ineonclusive periods and its other rhetorical 
curiosities may be pardoned, for Judge Petit is new to the circuit court 
and its practice of writing opinions. Out of the whole thing emerges 
with much shillelah whirling the blunt dogmatic statement that the 
committee of the Illinois State senate had no right to demand for 
examination certain books and papers of Mr. Edward J. Tilden in an 
effort to ascertain the truth of the charge that moneys had been raised 
and spent in bribing, among others, members of the State senate to 
vote for the present junior Senator from Illinois. 

That statement was all that Mr. Tilden needed. It was all that the 
junior Senator from Illinois desired. It was enough to do, somewhat 
ee the business on hand. But we hope that the Bar Association 
of Chicago will look into that dacision. eliberately to stute as law 
what is not law is an abuse of the judicial function. Men will always 
differ in the interpretation of the law; but we have no hesitation in 
seying that neither the board of directors nor the grievance committee 
—— bar association will have two opinions regarding Judge Petit’s 
ruling. 

There are many interesting things to be said regarding the growth 
of the practice of legislative investigations in this country. Judge 
Petit might have touched upon them, but he did not. Perhaps we shall 
ourselyes some day in the course of this discussion. For the present 
ft may be sufficient to  f that the practice has grown steadily, and, 
with some interesting a thoroughly explicable reservations, has been 
steadily and cheerfully bulwarked by the courts. In the entire story of 
American legislative history—Federal, State, and local—there has been, 
as some one has said, no feature so promising as the growth of this prac- 
tice, the practice of investigating, of getting the facts, what might be 
called the scientific attitude. Public nion and the two correlative 
branches of our Government—the judi and the executive—have en- 
couraged the method and smoothed the way. Along with this the courts 
have confirmed the right of legislative bodies to examine all witnesses on 
matters pertaining to their own membership and—note the additioa— 
their own integrity. 

Practically all the cases on this point—except Judge Petit’s—now 
fall im lime behind the well-known case of Chapman, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1896 and reported in One hundred and 
sixty-sixth United States Reports. Perhaps the facts are still in - 
eral recollection. Congress in 1894 was thrashing over the Wilson Sil, 
- the ae = become greatly —— ee reports 

at certain Senators were speculating in sugar, an k course, 
was one of the important items in the tariff. The Senate % 
committee to Investigate, and that committee subpenaed a Wall Street 
broker named Chapman to show whether his carried 
ef any United States Senators during the a of 1894. Chapman 
refused to show his books and was arres under a statute which, 
like a sort of fifth wheel, undertook to facilitate congressional investi- 
gations by making it a criminal offense, a misdemeanor, for a witness to 
refuse to te:tify. The United States Supreme Court, in an opinion 
handed down by Chief Justice Fuller, held that a congressional commit- 
tee had full power to compel the witness to testify and to produce all 
material books and Be gam It did not need the statute, nor did the 
statute interfere with a prerogative so supreme that Congress could not 
divest itself of it. The opinion as follows: . 

“Under the Constitution the Senate of the United States has the 
power to try impeachments; to judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members, to determine the rules of the pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member; and it necessarily pos- 
sesses the inherent power of self-protection. According to the pream- 
ble and the resolution, the integrity and purity of the Members of the 
Senate had been questioned in a manner calculated to destroy public 
confidence in the body and im such ~~ as might subject Members 
to censure or expulsion. The Senate, by the a taken, signifying 
its judgment that it was called upon to vindicate itself from aspersion 
and to deal with such of its Members as might have been ilty of 
misbehavior and brought reproach upon it, obviously had jurisdiction 
of the subject matter of the iry it directed power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and to require them to answer any anaction 
pertinent thereto. And the pursuit of such inquiry by the questions 
propounded in this instance was not, in our judgment, in violation of 
the security against unreasonable searches and seizures protected by 
the fourth amendment.” 

The court then took up the Kilbourn case, which grew out of Uncle 
Sam’s vain attempt to find ag prying into Kilbourn’s books, 
whether the bankrupt Jay Cooke any resources hidden away in a 
partnership with Kilbourn: 

“In Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S., 168), among other important 
rulings, it was held that there existed no general power in Congress or 
in either House to make es the private affairs of a citizen; 
that neither House conld, on allegation that an insolvent debtor 
of the United States was interested in a private business partnership, 
investigate the affairs of that partnership as a mere matter of private 
concern ; and that consequently there was no authority in either House 
to com a witness to testify on the subject. 

“ But the case at bar is wholly different. Specific charges publicly 
made against Senators had been brought to the attention of the Senate, 
and the Senate had determined that investigation was necessary. The 
subject matter as affecting the Senate was within the jurisdiction of 
the Senate. The questions were not intrusions into the affairs of the 
citizen; they did not seek to ascertain any facts as to the conduct, 
methods, t, or details the of the firm in question, but 

and selling 


stocks and the particular stock named, ay caaheael by any Senator 
to buy or sell for him any of that stock whose market price might be 
— by yineel Senate’s action. i 

“ We can Se a Senne o2 amounting an unreasonable 
search into the private affairs of the witness simply because he = 
have been in some connected with the alleged transactions, and, 
as investigations of sort are within the power of either of the two 
Houses, they can net be defeated on purely sentimental grounds.” 

Of course it will be instantly suggested that perhaps a committee of 
the Ugited States Senate is more august and has greater powers than 


a committee of the Ulinois Legislature. Well, the former body may or 
may not be more august, but certainly it has not wider powers. Both 
Houses of Congress are expressly limited to the specific duties and 
powers named in the Constitution, and all the rest of the sovereignty 
is lodged with the State legislatures. The latter can do anything not 
expressly prehibited by the State constitutions, and there is not a line 
in the Illinois constitution which, even by implication, shuts the State 
senate out from an investigation of the charge that some of its mem- 
bers had been bribed to vote for a certain United States Senator. 

It was a gross impropriety for Judes Petit to consent to take the 
Tilden case in the first place, in the light of his well-known persona! 
and political relationships. That act alone is enough to warrant the 
bar association in examining the operations of justice in this com- 
munity. But his decision is not only bad taste; it is indefensible law, 
an abuse of the judicial position too flagrant to be allowed to pass. 


And now, Mr. President, in conclusion upon this branch of the 
testimony, I want to submit a few paragraphs from the final 
report of the investigating committee submitted to the Ilinois 
senate. It is in the nature of a summary: 


Your committee further pee represents that in pursuance of 
the information so obtained it cau the issuance of a su ma duces 
tecum directed to the said Edward Tilden, requi him to be and 
appear before your committee at a certain time and place, and to bring 
with him and produce certain books, papers, and other documentary 
proof, which, in the opinion of the committee, might indicate the 
amount of such fund and the identity of the persons contributing 
thereto, together also with the names of the persons receiving the same. 
And that it also caused George M. Benedict and William C. Cummings 
to be yo and to produce certain bank accounts kept by said 
Edward Tilden at and during the time of the collection of said fund. 

That said Tilden, Benedict, and Cummings, to whom said subpenas 
were directed, refused to appear before your committee or to produce 
the documentary proof sought. Whereupon your committee reported 
such refusal to this honorable body, which subsequently ordered the 
arrest of such contumacious witnesses and required their appearance 
before the bar of the senate, to show cause why they should not appear 
and testify and produce the documentary proof required. 

That thereafter your honorable body caused warrants to be issued 
against said witnesses and placed them in the hands of one of the 
assistant sergeant at arms of the senate for service; that said witnesses 
were subsequently arrested under said warrants. but ey - 
eured their release under writs of habeas us issued by Judge Petit, 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, who, a hearing, denied the 
right in your committee and this honorable po to mire the attend- 
ance of said witnesses or the preduction of said proof, and thereupon 
discharged said witnesses from the custody of your officer. 

Your committee further respectfully shows and represents that the 
action of Judge Petit in that respect necessarily blocked and prevented 
an investigation into and examination of the books and papers and bank 
accounts of said Hdward Tilden. 

That in and by said decision it was held that under said senate 
resolution No. 17 your committee had no power or authority to subpena 
witnesses or take proof because of the fact that the scope of said 
inquiry in said resolution named imciuded not only members of the 
senate, but of the house as well; and that in the passage of said resolu- 
oe = senate sought to embark upon an inquiry over which it had no 
urisdiction. 

That the effect of such decision made further investigation impossible, 
since any’ witness, whose testimony was desired, could refuse to obey 
any subpena issued by your committee and could apply for and secure 
a discharge before said judge whenever the enforcement of such attend- 
ance was sought. 

Your committee is advised and believes that in the matter of requir- 
ing the attendance of said witnesses it was acting strictly within its 
legal rights, and that the action of said ju was an unwarranted and 
unlawful interference on the part of a mem of the judiciary with a 
legislative branch of the government. That the inability of your com- 
mittee to compel the attendance of said witnesses and the submission of 
said documentary proof has prevented, on the part of this committee, a 
full and complete investiga’ into the question of corruption and 
official misconduct on the part of members of this or the last general 
assembly. And your committee is therefore unable further to follow 
the line of proof pointed out in the of Mr. Funk, so as to 
report to your honorable body the exact amount used in the corruption 
of members of the last general assembly in the matter of the election of 
a United States Senator, or the names and identity of the persons con- 
tributing or receiving the same. * * * 

They say: 

From the oral proof already submitted we further find that shortly 
after the 26th of May, 1909, Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., stated in conversation that he had been instrumental in 
raising the sum of about $100,000, which had been used to bring 
about the election of said Lorimmr, and that he was then seeking to 
reimburse those who had furnished said fund by securing from different 
persons contributions in the sum of about $10, each. 


I am giving this to show that the committee, after consider- 
ing this testimony, arrived at a definite conclusion with respect 
to important facts, in so far as their investigation was permit- 
ted to go. 

That Pang age the ate, < o —an of said aoe A. 
White, t o , and w: a gra u n n the 
county of can oe investiga the truth or ducts or said confes- 
sion, said Hines sent C. F. Wiehe, his brother-in-law and one of his 
business conotaens,. t oe mye miles oy the =, & the 
Grand c or purpose of inducing persons to leave 

of said grand jury, so that they might not be called to 


That the persons whose absence he to induce were residents of 
Puiuth, Minn., one of whom, W. P. has since appeared and tes- 
tified before your committee ; from testimony, together with 
other facts and circumstances corroborative our committee is 
led to conclude that if said witnesses had ap said grand 
jory they would have given testimony which for the first time would 

ve publicly Imptie said Hines in said | corruption. 

That at when Wie sent on his midnight mission b 
Hines the name of ae ae ee connected wit 
an ———- ma 
evidently _ purpose of said Hines and Wiehe to prevent, in so far as 


: 


election, and it was 
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they could, the disclosure of any participation by Hines in the matter 
then under investigation by the grand jury. 

That Cook testifies that when Wiehe arrived at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel Wiehe informed him and William O’Brien, the other nonresident 
witness, that Lorimer bad called Hines on the telephone that night, 
with the request that Hines reach Cook and O’Brien and urge upon 
them an immediate flight from the city, so that they might not be 
called as witnesses in the investigation then being had. 

That it also appears from the testimony before us that said Hines 
communicated by telephone with Lorimer a few hours before said 
election and informed him, among other things, to leave nething undone 
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| Cavalry, detached from his pr 


to secure said election and that all the money necessary would be fur- 
ed. The truth of this conversation is corroborated in no small way | 


py the admissions of C. F. Wiehe and Edward Hines. 

“That from the testimony of said White and others, in connection 
with the proof before your committee tending to show the existence of a 
large corruption fund, and from other corroborating proof and cir- 
cumstances, too numerous to set out In detail, it would appear that a 
large sum of money was raised and used for the specific purpose of cor- 
rupting and bribing members of the genera! assembly in order to in- 
duce the election of said Lorimer to said United States Senate. * * * 

That in the necessarily brief compass of this report it is impossible 
to call specific attention to all of the testimony supporting the con- 
closions of your committee with regard to the corruption of members 
of the last general assembly in the matter of the election of a United 
States Senator. 

Your committee has reached the conclusion that the election of Wit- 
LIAM LoriMeR before the last general assembly would not have oc- 
curred had it not been for bribery and corruption. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Mr. President, I wish just to say that | 


I think I can conclude what I have to say in from half an hour | 


to an hour or three-quarters of an hour, possibly. I wish to go 
into the matter of the appointment of a select or a special com- 
mittee by the Senate, and I say that I purpose to show, accord- 


ing to the precedents of the Senate, that it does not violate such | 


precedents to appoint such a committee. But I do not desire to 
detain the Senate to present that to-night, if it is the wish of 
the Senate to adjourn at this time. It is late and the discussion 
might carry me beyond 6 o’clock, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, May 25, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 24, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ARM. 


Capt. Themas Q. Donaldson, jr., Eighth Cavalry, to be major 
from March 21, 1911, vice Maj. Charles H. Grierson, Tenth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Varien D. Dixon, Cavalry, detailed in the Signal 
Corps, to be captain from March 11, 1911, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Capt. Edmund 8. Wright, First Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Verne La S. Rockwell, Eleventh Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William H. Hay, Tenth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John W. Wilen, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1911, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Capt. Stephen H. Elliott, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George B. Comly, Third Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. John M. Jenkins, Fifth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Harvey, Second Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. P. D. Lochridge, Thirteenth 
Cavalry, promoted. . 

First Lieut. Richard M. Thomas, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Nathaniel F. McClure, 
Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Fred W. Hershler, Fourth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William C. Rivers, First 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. George B. Rodney, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert G. Paxton, Tenth 
Coenen promoted. 

rst Lieut. Alexander H. Davidson, Thirteenth Cavalry, to 
be captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Robert L. seen, 
Sixth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 


CAVALRY 


provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
First Lieut. Duncan Elliot, Eighth Cavalry, to be captain 


. from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Charles D. Rhodes, Sixth 


I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | 
| sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


| captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Frank R. McCoy, Third 
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proper nmand ler the pi 
visions of an act of Congress approved M 11. 

First Lieut. Christian A. Ba Ss ( t i] 
tain from March 11, 1911, vice ¢; J G. Harbord, 
Eleventh Cavalry, detached from hi id un 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved M 1 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. David H. Biddle, Sixth Cava ry, to » capta 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Ervin L. Phi | eentl 
Cavalry, detached from his proper command 
visions of an act of Congress approved Marc! 

First Lieut. William F. H. Godson, Tenth « r] ) 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Walter ! 
teenth Cavalry, detached from his proper con l t 
provisions of an act of Congress approved Mai 

First Lieut. George W. Winterburn, Ninth C: { 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. James II. R 
teenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command und 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 38, 1911 

First Lieut. Lewis Foerster, Fifth Cavalry, to be capt 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Frank Park hh ¢ 


alry, detached from his proper command under the provisi 


of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
First Lieut. Lewis W. Cass, T'welfth Cavalry, to be captail 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Nathan K. Averill, S 


Cavalry, detached from his proper command under 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Dennis P. Quinlan, Fifth Cavalry, to be captail 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Alvord Van P. Anderson, Sixth 
Cavalry, detached frem his proper command under the provi 


sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Robinson, Thirteenth Cavalry, to b 
eaptain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Elvin R. Heiberg, Sixth 
Cavairy, detached from his proper command under the provi 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Gilbert C. Smith, Second Cavalry, to be captain 


from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Matthew E. Hanna, 
Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the provi 


Second 


First Lieut. William P. Moffet, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the provi 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. Archibald F. Commiskey, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Malin Craig, First Cay 
alry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 35, 1911. 

First Lieut. William A. Cornell, Tenth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Guy V. Henry, Twelfth Cav- 
alry, detached from his proper command under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. George J. Oden, Tenth Cavalry, to be ea) 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. John D. Long, Twelfth Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

First Lieut. James E. Shelley, Eleventh Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. William H. Winters, Third 
Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 38, 1911. 


ytain 


First Lieut. William L. Lowe, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Danie! Van Voorhis, 
Tenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911 


First Lieut. Edward Calvert, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Charles H.. Boice, Hig! 
Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the p1 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 38, 1911. 

First Lieut. Bruce Palmer, Tenth Cavalry, to be captai 
from March 21, 1911, vice Capt. Thomas Q. Donald 
EHighth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James EB. Fechét, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 30, 1911, vice Capt. R. Arnold. F 
Cavalry, detailed in the Signal Corps on that date 

First Lieut. Philip ~-W. Corbusier, 
captain from April 2, 1911, vice Capt. Samuel | 
Twelfth Cavalry, detailed as paymaster on that date 

First Lieut. Frederick M. Jones, Twelfth Cavalry 
captain from April 18, 1911, vice Capt. Lawrence J 
Fourteenth Cavalry, detailed as quartermaster on { 

First Lieut. Christian Briand, Cavalry, unassim 
tain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Frank S. Armst 
Cavalry, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. John A. Wagner, Third Cavalry, 
from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. William DP. Chitty, 
Cavalry, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 


Samuel 


S enth ( 


to be en rn 
Fourth 
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First Lieut. Archie Miller, Sixth Cavalry, to be captain ein | Second Lieut. Edward M. Zell, Seventh Cavalry, to be first 
April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Patrick W. Guiney, Third Cavalry, | lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Henry ¢ 


detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. William S. Wells, Seventh Cavalry, to be captain 
from May 12, 1911, vice Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh Cav- 
alry, who died May 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Andrew W. Smith, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Verne La 8. 
Rockwell, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Troup Miller, Seventh Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. John W. Wilen, 
Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Edwards, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George B. 
Comly, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John A. Barry, Second Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles G. Harvey, 
Second Cavairy, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William W. Gordon, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Richard M. 
Thomas, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Harold B. Johnson, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Fred W. 
Hershler, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James P. Castleman, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George B. 
Rodney, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Albert H. Mueller, Eighth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Alexander H. 
Davidson, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Allan F. McLean, Seventh Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Duncan Elliot, 
Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Herman S. Dilworth, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Christian A. 
Bach, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John V. Spring, jr., Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. David H. 
Biddle, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Norman H. Davis, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
F. H. Godson, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles Telford, Twelfth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George W. 
Winterburn, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Levi G. Brown, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Lewis Foers- 
ter, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Olan C. Aleshire, Twelfth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Lewis W. Cass, 
Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Emil P. Laurson, Eleventh Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from Mareh 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Dennis P. 
Quinlan, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick E. Shnyder, Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Edward 
W. Robinson, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr., Eighth Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Gilbert 
C. Smith, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James A. Mars, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William P. 
Moffet, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George L. Morrison, Fifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Archibald F. 
Commiskey, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Orville N. Tyler, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William A. 
Cornell, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James A. Shannon, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lientenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. George 
J. Oden, Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Allan M. Pope, Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. James B. Shelley, 
Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Reynolds J. Powers, Eighth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William 
L. Lowe, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. Montgomery, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Edward 
Calvert, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James 8S. Jones, Sixth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Christian 
Briand, Fifteenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 


bins, Ninth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under 

the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
Second Lieut. Dorsey R. Rodney, Fifth Cavalry, to be firs 

lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Gordon » 


Kimball, Twelfth Cavalry, detached from his proper comma: | 


under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Second Lieut, Alexander M. Milton, Fourth Cavalry, to je 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Thom:)s, 
M. Knox, First Cavalry, detached from his proper comm:;))| 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Second Lieut. Hugh S. Johnson, First Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Gordon Jo}: 
ston, Seventh Cavalry, detached from his proper command 11: 
der the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 38. 1911. 

Second Lieut. Carl Boyd, Third Cavalry, to be first lieutenat 
from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. William A. Aust'n, 
Fourth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Stephen W. Winfree, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, subject to examination require| 
by law, vice First Lieut. George M. Lee, Seventh Cavalry, (e- 
tached. from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Ephraim F. Graham, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Rowland B. 
Ellis, Fourteenth Cavalry, detached from his command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. George E, Nelson, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First. Lieut. Selwyn |). 
Smith, Fifth Cavalry, detached from his proper command unr 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 38, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Thomas L. Sherburne, Eighth Cavalry, to |e 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieutenant Ben- 
jamin O. Davis, Tenth Cavalry, detached from his proper com- 
mand under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Stewart, Fifth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Creed F. Cox, 
Eleventh Cavalry, detached from his proper command under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Emil Engel, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieuten- 
ant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Kerr T. Riggs, bour- 
teenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Emmett Addis, Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Allen C. Keyes, 
Tenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under tlic 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Harry L. King, First Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. John Symingt«n, 
First Cavalry, detached from his proper command under tie 
provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Arthur G. Hixson, Fourteenth Cavalry, to |): 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Willisi 
G. Meade, Eleventh Cavalry, detached from his proper comma! 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March °,, 
1911. 

Second Lieut. Vaughn W. Cooper, Twelfth Cavalry, to |: 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Irvin |. 
Hunsaker, Eighth Cavalry, detached from his proper comma::! 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved Marchi », 
1911. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Richardson, jr., Fourteenth Cavalry, 
to be first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Liew. 
Ronald BE. Fisher, Fourteenth Cavalry, detached from his 
proper command under the provisions of an act of Congress )- 
proved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Campbell, Twelfth Cavalry, to he 
first lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First L‘eut. Peter J. 
Hennessey, Fifteenth Cavalry, detached from his proper com- 
mand under the provisions of an act of Congress approve 
March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. George V. Strong, Sixth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, subject to examination required 
by law, vice First Lieut. Isaac 8. Martin, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
detached from his proper command under the provisions of 1 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Second Lieut. George B. Hunter, Twelfth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1911, vice First Lieut. Francis -\. 
Ruggles, Third Cavalry, detached from his proper comman( 


under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, © 
1911. 
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Second Lieut. Stanley Koch, Sixth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from March 12, 1911, vice First Lieut. William C. | 
Tremaine, Fifteenth Cavalry, retired from active service March 
11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Stephen C. Reynolds, Eleventh Cavalry, to be | 
first lieutenant from March 16, 1911, vice First Lieut. Frank E. | 
Sidman, Twelfth Cavalry, resigned March 15, 1911. 

Second Lieut. William V. Carter, Sixth Cavalry, to be first 
Heutenant from March 21, 1911, vice First Lieut. Bruce Palmer, 
Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry C. Pratt, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 30, 1911, vice First Lieut. James E. 
Fechét, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieat. Charles B. Amory, jr., Ninth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. Frederick 
M. Jones, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Kinzie B. Edmunds, Eighth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. John A. Wag- 
ner, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Hoyt, Fifth Cavalry, to be first lieu- | 
tenant from April 13, 1911, vice First Lieut. Archie Miller, Sixth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Henry J. Reilly, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 17, 1911, subject to examination required 
by law, vice First Lieut. Walter H. Rodney, Second Cavalry, 
who died April 16, 1911. 

Second Lieut. James J. O’Hara, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from May 12, 1911, vice First Lieut. William S. Wells, | 
Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

The officers named were nominated to the Senate on May 4 | 
and May 9, 1911, respectively, and the nominations were con- 
firmed by the Senate on May 15, 1911. 

Correction in the designation of vacancies for promotion to 
which the officers were nominated and for correction of the date 
of rank of some of the nominees, owing to the death, on May 11, | 
1911, of Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh Cavalry, who was 
nominated to the Senate on May 4, 1911, for promotion to the | 
grade of major from March 3, 1911, and whose nomination was 
confirmed on May 15, 1911. 

Capt. John T. Nance, Second Cavalry, to be major from | 


March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Edwin P. Brewer, Seventh Cavalry, | 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions | 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. | 

Capt. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., Fifth Cavalry, to be major from | 
March 3, 1911, vice Maj. Henry J. Goldman, Twelfth Cavalry, 
advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Peter E. Traub, Twelfth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 5, 1911, vice Maj. Daniel H. Boughton, Fifth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Jesse McI. Carter, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be major 
from March 9, 1911, vice Maj. George W. Read, Eighth Cavalry, 
detailed as inspector general on that date. 

Capt. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Eighth Cavalry, to be major 
from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William C. Brown, Third Cav- 
alry, advanced to the grade of lieutenant colonel under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Letcher Hardeman, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
ee 11, 1911, vice Maj. Lloyd M. Brett, First Cavalry, pro- 

ed. 

Capt. Edmund S. Wright, First Cavalry, to be major trom | 
March 11 1911, vice Maj. Augustus C. Macomb, Ninth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. William H. Hay, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas J. Lewis, Thirteenth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Capt. Stephen H. Elliott, Eleventh Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. Guy Carleton, Fourth Cavalry, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

- aes John M. Jenkins, Fifth Cavalry, to be major from 
an oa 1911, vice Maj. Thomas B. Dugan, Twelfth Cavalry, 
etached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
mae D. Lochridge, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be major from 
= = » 1911, vice Maj. Henry T. Allen, Eighth Cavalry, de- 
ched from his proper command under the provisions of an 
approved March 3, 1911. 
nee F. McClure, Fifth Cavalry, to be major from 
aa 1, 1911, vice Maj. Stephen L’H. Slocum, Second Cavalry, 
ctached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
a a Congress approved March 3, 1911. 
pt. William C. Rivers, First Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William W. Forsyth, Sixth Cavalry, 
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| detached from his proper command under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


Capt. Ellwood W. Evans, cavalry, detailed paymaster, to be 
major from March 11, 1911, vice Maj. William PF. Flynn, Fif- 
teenth Cavalry, detached from his proper command under the 


provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


Capt. Robert G. Paxton, Tenth Cavalry, to be major from 
March 11, 1911,, vice Maj. Farrand Sayre, Ninth Cavalry, de- 
tached from his proper command under the provisions of an 


act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 


First Lieut. Frank P. Amos, Eleventh Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. John T. Nance, Second Cavalry, 
promoted. 


First Lieut. Julian A. Benjamin, Third Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 3, 1911, vice Capt. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., Fifth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. John Watson, Kighth Cavalry, to be captain from 
March 5, 1911, vice Capt. Peter E. Traub, Twelfth Cavalry, pro 
moted. 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Gleaves, First Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 9, 1911, vice Capt. Jesse McI. Carter, Fourteenth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lewis S. Morey, Twelfth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Eighth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. James Goethe, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be captain 
from March 11, 1911, vice Capt. Letcher Hardeman, Tenth Cav- 
alry, promoted. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Leeds, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
1911, vice Capt. Harley B. Ferguson, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Fiske, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from February 27, 1911, vice Capt. Frank C. Boggs, pro- 


| moted. 


First Lieut. Max C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, to be captain 
from February 27, 1911, vice Capt. Clarke S. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Ulysses 8S. Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers, to 
Capt. William P. 


| Wooten, promoted. 


First Lieut. Julian L. Schley, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 


| tain from February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 


First Lieut. William H. Rose, Corps of Engineers, to be cap 
tain from February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Moore, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from February 27, 1911, to fill an original vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Richard Park, Corps of Engineers, to be first 
lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles T. 
Leeds, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Daniel I. Sultan, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Harold 
C. Fiske, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Glen BE. Edgerton, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Max 
C. Tyler, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles L. Hall, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Ulysses 
S. Grant, 3d, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Virgil L. Peterson, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Julian 
L. Sehley, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George R. Goethals, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Wil- 
liam H. Rose, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. N. Sehulz, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, vice First Lieut. Rich- 
ard C. Moore, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Clarence L. Sturdevant, Corps of Engineers, to 
be first lieutenant from February 27, 1911, to fill an original 
vacancy. 

Second Lieut. Earl J. Atkisson, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first liéutenant from February 27, 1911, to fill an original 


| vacancy. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from May 20, 1911. 


Thomas Ward Burnett, of New York. 
Luther Raymond Poust, of Pennsylvania. 
John William Meehan, of Nebraska. 
Carroll Royer Baker, of Delaware. 

Leo Barton Allen, of Pennsylvania. 
Morris Hirshfeld Boerner, of Texas. 
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POSTMASTER, 
VIRGINIA. 


Clinton L. Wright to be postmaster at Norfolk, Va., in place 


of Stephen B, Carney. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 28, 1911. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 24, 1911. 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Edwin V. Morgan to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Portugal. 


PROMOTION IN THE MARINE-HosPITAL SERVICE. 
Asst. Surg. William M. Bryan to be passed assistant surgeon. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Reuben O. Bitler to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Reginald R. Belknap to be a commander. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Leigh Noyes, 

Walter B. Decker, 

Isaac O. Bogart, 

Harvey Delano, 

Roland M, Brainard, and 

Lynn B. Bernheim, 


PosTMASTERS, 
INDIANA. 
Luster BE, Roush, Bluffton. 
MINNESOTA, 
Thomas T. Gronlund, Tyler. 
NEVADA, 


Mary E. Langwith, Golconda. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Caroline Kittle, New Durham. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


John W. Armstrong, Belmont. 
J. Rufus-Dorsett, Spencer. 
John B. Powell, Warrenton. 


OHIO. 
Erwin G, Chamberlin, Caldwell. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Edwin I. Parry, Langhorne. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
James O. Ladd, Summerville. 
VIRGINIA, 
Howard T. Jenkins, Hast Radford. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
E. E. Wells, Pennsboro, 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, May 25, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by Rev. John Van Schaick, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona as States into the Union upon an equal 
footing with*the original States, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT presented a memorial of Local Di- 
vision No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Danbury, Conn., 
remonstrating against ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the memorial of A. S. Evans, of Utica, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax on 
proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of Denver, Colo., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Chicago, Ill., of Local Division No. 1, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Danbury, Conn., and of sundry citizens of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Georgia Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Civic Department of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation for the preservation and control of the 
waters of Niagara Falls, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. DU PONT presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
sixth, tenth, and twelfth wards of Wilmington, Del., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KERN presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of Lake County, Ind., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 33, Inter- 
national Cigar Makers’ Union, of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrat- 
ing against the alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind., which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BORAH presented a petition of members of the Kuna 
County Improvement Club, of Idaho, residents of the Payette- 
Boies reclamation project, praying that homesteaders under that 
project be given patent to their lands at the expiration of the 
required residence period, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WATSON presented memorials of the State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association; of John R. Elson, of Wellsburg; and of the 
F. S. Johnston Drug Co., of Davis, all in the State of West 
Virginia, remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax 
on proprietary medicines, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 
419, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Gettysburg, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Drug Exchange of AlI- 
toona, Pa., remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax 
on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Bellingham, Wash., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying that an appropriation be 
made for the fortification of Los Angeles Harbor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying that the sloop of war Portsmouth be 
transferred to San Francisco Bay, which was referred to’ the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial of Local 
Union No. 55, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
of Newark, N. J., and a memorial of Allenwood Grange, No. 
193, Patrons of Husbandry, of Allenwood, N. J., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of John J. Hechy and Patrick 
J. Dyer, of Paterson; Hugh F. Connolly, of Kearney; J. J. 
Evans and Patrick Smith, of Harrison; Matthew P. Green 
and Andrew Koele, of Passaic; G. B. Nivison, William Kel- 
ligar, Andrew Scott, and George H. Lusch, of Jersey City; of 
the United Irish and German Societies of Union Hill; of Local 
Diviston No. 10 of New Brunswick, and Local Division No. 21 
of Hoboken, Ancient Order of Hibernians; of the Allied Ger- 
man-American Societies of Newark; of the Middlesex County 
Building Trades Council, of Perth Amboy; and of the German. 
American Central Verein of Middlesex County, all in the State 
of New Jersey, remonstrating against. the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
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Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Old Glory Council, No. 16, 
United American Mechanics, of Rahway, and of Washington 
Camps, Nos. 75, of Ocean City; 76, of Elmer; and 153, of Point 
Pleasant, of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, in the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 40, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Windsor, N. J., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 428, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, and of the Pattern Makers’ Asso- 
ciation of Trenton, N. J., and of Local Union No. 45, Sanitary 
Pressers, of Trenton, N. J., remonstrating against the alleged 
abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of sundry employees | 


of the paper mills at Neenah and Niagara, and of Local Union 
No. 5931, American Society of Equity, of Cedar Grove, all in 
the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the proposed 


reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- | 


ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., praying for the repeal of the tax on Italian lemons, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Germania Society of 
Superior, Wis., and a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Janesville, Wis., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WETMORD presented a petition of the congregation of 
Channing Memorial Church, of Newport, R. L, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a memorial of the United German- 
American and United Irish-American Societies of New York, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. REED presented memorials of sundry citizens of St. 
Louis and St. Charles, in the State of Missouri, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation for the proper observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1754) to correct the military 
record of William F. McKim, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 45) thereon. 

Mr. DIXON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 70) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the military record of Minor Berry, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 44) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2510) for the relief of former Paymaster’s Clerk 
James S. Alexander; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2511) for the relief of Capt. Frederick G. Lawton, 
United States Army; and 

A bill (S. 2512) for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co. 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 2513) granting an increase of pension to Hardin T. 
Richardson (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2514) granting an increase of pension to Denis 
Hallahan (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2515) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
— alias James H. Robinson (with accompanying papers) ; 
an 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2516) granting pensions to Volunteer 
Army nurses of the Civil War (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 2517) to fix the travel allowances of discharged 
soldiers; and 

A bill (S. 2518) to provide for raising the volunteer forces 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 2519) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
J. Thilke (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2520) granting a pension to Sophia Bodle (with 
accompanying paper) ; 


A bill (S. 2521) granting an increase of pension to John 
Duebenhorst (with accompanying paper) ; 
A bill (S. 2522) granting an increase of pension to Ira 


McCall (with a¢companying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2523) granting a pension to Mary FE. Briggs (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2524) granting a pepsion to Susan Thompson (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Frederick S. Barrows, 
jr. (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2526) granting an increase of pension to Chris- 
topher G. Burdick (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2527) granting an increase of pension to Lester L. 
Carr (with accompanying paper); and ‘ 

A bill (S. 2528) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Dyer (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2529) for the relief of Lieut. William R. Cush- 
man, United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2530) granting to the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
certain lands for reservoir purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2581) for the relief of Reezes Hammond (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 2532) providing for an increase of salary for the 
collector of customs for the district of Montana and Idaho; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 2533) granting a pension to Mary Lillie Bauskett; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2534) to extend the time for the completion of the 
Alaska Northern Railway, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for publicity of contributions made for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are elected,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to admit the Territories 

of New Mexico and Arizona as States into the Union upon an 


| equal footing with the original States, was read twice by its title 
| and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


RULINGS OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the following, upon which the Senator from 
Arkansas has given notice that he will address the Senate. 

The Secretary. The response of the Post Office Department 
to Senate resolution No. 10, to require the Post Office Depart- 
ment to furnish certain information to the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I should have contented myself 
with the answer of the Postmaster General to the resolution had 
it occurred to me that he had answered the resolution of the 
Senate candidly, but I do not think he did so. For that reason, 
for a short time I ask leave to discuss the response of the de 
partment. 

Mr. President, I desire to relieve this discussion at the very 


outset of any apparent personal feeling upon my part. I beg 


to assure the Senate that I do not know Mr. E. G. Lewis, pub- 
lisher of the Woman’s National Weekly; never have seen him 
in my life, to my personal knowledge; neither do I know the 
editor of the Harpoon, published in Denver, Colo.; neither have 
I the pleasure of the acquaintance of the Postmaster General, 
Mr. Hitchcock; and I therefore could not possibly have any 
personal feeling in this matter. 

My attention has been called to it, however, by the good 
women of the country who reside in almost every State in the 
Union, and who are subscribers to the Woman’s National 
Weekly, which, in my judgment, is the cleanest, most whole- 
some family newspaper that has ever come under my oObserva- 
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tion. 


It has less of the advertising feature of any paper of 
similar character, is devoted to domestic science, literature, art, 
religious discussions, clean, wholesome news services; all in a 
condensed, concise form, ready for the housewife and mother 
who is unable ordinarily to spare the time to read the volumi- 


nous daily papers of the times. This complaint became so gen- 
eral and universal that I began to investigate the situation as 
best I could, and I frankly state, Mr. President, that in my 
judgment Mr. BE. G. Lewis, editor and publisher of this clean, 
wholesome little sheet, has been the worst abused, the worst 
maligned and maltreated man by the Post Office Department, 
also the Department of Justice and their subordinates, that I 
have ever known in my whole life; and I began to set about 
to find a reason for the persecutions that have followed him. 

It may appear in my former remarks on this subject, de 
manding an answer to the Senate resolution which I had the 
honor to offer, that Mr. Hitchcock alone is responsible for these 
persecutions; but such is not the case, Mr. President. His 
predecessor,’ Mr. Cortelyou, began this work of spoliation against 
this man in 1907, and it has been constantly and vigilantly 
kept up by the present Postmaster General and the Department 
of Justice to this good day. Mr. Lewis must be a wonderful 
genius to have accomplished in the face of the outrageous treat- 
ment that has been inflicted upon him the wonderful results he 
has attained. 

He conceived the idea of the little city of University City, 
which lies adjacent to St. Louis, where he might build up a 
wonderful plant devoted to the education and culture of the 
women of our land,.for the betterment of their home conditions. 
Clubs and leagues composed of the best women of the country 
sprang up in every State in the Union as if by magic, and be- 
cause of the tone of his paper, its worth and merit, its circula- 
- immediately became voluminous, numbering something like 

000. 

Mr. Lewis established a magnificent plant for the mechanical 
work of his paper, probably the most complete individual plant 
in the country. The subscription price of his paper was small 
and it became necessary for him to devise some means by 
which his patrons might send their small remittances without 
having to pay the price of bank exchange, so he conceived the 
idea of a bank. Stock was sold to some of the best business 
men in the country; also to his patrons and to the public gen- 
erally. His scheme of charging no exchange interfered with the 
business of the express companies, and in this fact the reason 
for his downfall may be found. The express companies of the 


Nation, seeing that this man’s idea, if it finally should prevail, | 


meant the wreck and ruin of their business of handling money 
for the public, because his profits beeame enormous. His plan of 
operation was simple and unique, and I charge here now that 
through the instrumentality of the express companies and their 
paid hirelings Mr. Cortelyou, former Postmaster General of the 
United States, issued a fraud order against Mr. Lewis and his 
bank and caused him to be indicted for the improper and 
iNegal use of the mails, which indictment was returned in the 
city of St. Louis. Mr. Lewis immediately begged for a trial, 
which was finally granted him, after his bank had been ruined 
by the issuance of this fraud order Mlegally, and, in my judg- 
ment, maliciously issued by the Government of the United 
States, through the Postmaster General, Mr. Cortelyou. Spies 
were put upon his track, agents of the Government were sent 
pell-mell all over the country notifying his stockholders and 
depositors and the public generally that he was a scoundrel 
and a thief and that a fraud order had been issued against him 
by the Government. This, of course, wrecked and ruined his 
banking institution. That is the point the express companies 
wished to accomplish. Mr. Cortelyou well knew and so did 
the paid hirelings ef the express companies that Lewis had 
committed no wrong, no crime, and upon the final trial, after 
the testimony was all in, the distinguished judge who tried the 
case peremptorily directed the jury to return a verdict from 
the box, stating that the Government had no case, and that 
Lewis should never have been interfered with. But this relief 
eame too late. The will of the express companies had been 
aecomplished—his financial downfall had been secured. That 
he had been thoroughly vindicated by the courts of the country 
from the criminal charge made against him by Mr. Cortelyou 
in this fraud order offered him but little relief, because it came 
ee et ee en ne SUEY and-ehithy had 

Not satisfied with this outrageous treatment and his complete 
vindication, Mr. Hitehcock, the Postmaster General, 
who arrogates to himself such that even a Senator 
of the United States is not permitted to enter the holy of holies 
to consult this great apostle of postal regulations withort first 
giving to a lackey at the door a written statement of h's busi- 
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ness, ordered three civil suits brought against Mr. Lewis for 
excess postal charges, by means of which he has tied up to-day 
in the hands of the officials of the Government $30,000 of Mr. 
Lewis’s money. Mr. Lewis has begged for a trial of these suits 
and has begged the Department of Justice to give him one let- 
ter or syllable of law upon which they might hope to be sus- 
tained. They deny him this simple justice, keep his money, 
when they know full well that he has violated no postal law or 
postal regulation which the department, under the law, had a 
right to make, 

Mr. President, shall this matter continue? Shall 300,000 
patrons of this paper stand up and clamor for justice and fair 
dealing and their voice go unheeded? Why, sir, we have just 
witnessed the most remarkable revolution against tyranny and 
oppression that the world in recent years has beheld; a little 
handful of Mexicans, inspired by love of liberty and the deter- 
mination to throw off the yoke of tyranny, having God and 
right upon their side, have accomplished in Mexico what our 
forefathers accomplished for the Colonies against the tyranny 
of the kings. And thisdemand of the people, represented by this 
Lewis Publishing Co., can not go unheeded, and Senators had 
as well understand that this matter can not be brushed aside 
by a wave of the hand or a cold smile of indifference. They 
must act, and they must act wisely and judiciously, in the set- 
tlement of this controversy. I say, Mr. President, that the 
Postmaster General in answering the resolution of the Senate 
adopted on the 10th day of April, calling on his department for 
this information, has not answered honestly, has not answered 
truthfully, has not answered candidly the reasons that impelled 
him to the course he has pursued; and, in detail, I shall take 
up and analyze each of the answers which he pretends to give 
and show their hideous fabrication and their total insincerity. 

The Senate resolution of inquiry was passed April 10, 1911. 
It, and the Adams letter made a part of it, are as follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be required and directed to 
furnish to the Senate copy of the rulings of his department and his 
reasons therefor in regard to the circulation of the Woman's National 
Weekly, also the Harpoon, of Denver, two newspapers published in the 
United States, inasmuch as serious charges are made against said rul- 
ings, as is shown by letter attached and made a part of this resolution ; 
that said information be furnished to the Senate at the earliest possible 
convenience of the department. 


Bank OF DENNING, 
Ozark, Ark., March $1, 1911. 
Hon. Jerr Davis, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: As one of your constituents in this neck of the woods, 
would like to ask that 7 give a few moments’ serious thought to some 
of the recent rulings of the Postal Department, from which it has been 
made to appear that certain officials have made arbitrary rulings rela- 
tive to certain newspapers, and without apparent cause have demanded 
that one paper strike from its subscription list the names of upward of 
100,000 subseribers, for the reason that relatives or friends saw fit to 
make them a aa of the paper for a year by paying in advance the 
regular subscription price of said publication. 

It occurs to me that there is a rotten ese in the basket somewhere 
that the Postal Department should say that because a friend desires to 
give a year’s subscription that the department can step in and say that 
they can not receive same because they did not apparently send the 
money in their own name. 

Having followed your record for election of Senators by popular vote, 
and believing that you are in a sincere desire to give the common pcople 
| a square deal, I will note with considerable pleasure any action you 

may take with reference to a thorough airing of the Postal Department 
in its arbitrary rulings. 
Yours, very sincerely, R. M. ADAMS. 

I refer to the Woman’s National Daily, now the Woman’s National 

Weekly ; also the Harpoon, of Denver. 


The Postmaster General’s response to this resolution and let- 
ter is dated May 10, 1911. The Postmaster General first makes 

| the following broad, general response : 

Relative to that portion of the resolution embodied in the letter to 
Senator Davis, which says that this department “has demanded that 
one paper strike from its subscription list the names of upward of 
100,000 subscribers for the reason that relatives or friends saw fit to 
make them a present of the paper for a year by paying in advance the 
regular subscription price of said publication,” and “that the depart- 
ment can step and say that they can not receive same, because th 
did not apparently send in the money in their own name,” I have to 
say that no such ruling has been made by any officer of this depart- 
ment, nor by any other person on its behalf, either in the case of the 
Woman’s National Weekly,. of St. Louis, Mo., or the Harpoon, of Den- 
ver, Coio., or of any other publication, as will appear from the facts 
and statements hereinafter set forth. 


This is a broad denial of the charge in the Adams letter, 
which was made a part of the resolution of inquiry. 

It may indeed be true that the rulings made in this case are 
not technically the same as charged by Adams, but it is true 
that in effect they are exactly what he charged. 

The Postal Laws and Regulations make it the duty of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General to decide all questions in 
relation to the classification of mail matter and the collection 
of the lawful rates thereon. In the Woman’s National 


Weekly case that officer has, in effect, demanded, as Mr. Adams 
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alleges, that the publisher strike from the subscription list the 
names of upward of 100,000 subscribers for the reasoi that— 


relatives or friends saw fit to make them a present of the paper for 
a year by paying in advance the regular subscription price. 

Exactly what that officer did is told in the language of his 
own telegram of March 27 to the postmaster at St. Louis. It 
is as follows: 

(Telegram. ] 
Marcu 27, 1911. 
Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Application of publisher of the Woman's National Weekly, dated 
March 21, received to-day. Information in possession of the depart- 
ment, obtained through queries to claimed subscribers to the publica- 
tion, indicates that at least 24 per cent thereof are not subscribers in 
fact. This is strongly corroborated by reports of nonacceptance of 
publication by alleged subscribers at many post offices throughout the 
country, as well as by the statement of the publishers in admitting that 
a large percentage are gift subscriptions, and also by excessive use of 
premiums. 





You will inform publisher that upon removal of 24 per cent of the | 


claimed list-—-103,920—required deposit will be waived, effective with 
date of application, pending further inquiry. 

Should the publisher desire to mail copies of the publication to per- 
sons whose names are eliminated from claimed list, they may be ac- 
cepted at the transient second-class postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 
ounces or fraction thereof, prepaid by stamps affixed. 


You will obtain the publishers’ decision and report to this bureau 
immediately. 


James J. Britt, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
This, Mr. President, is the telegram of the Postmaster General 
in reference to these people. ask you in all fairness, does it 
not bear out the charge that he has peremptorily demanded that 
103,920 subscribers to that paper be arbitrarily cut from the 
list? 
Technically speaking, the Third Assistant did not demand 
that the publisher strike off 100,000 names. 
inform the publisher that unless 24 per cent of the list of sub- 


What he did was to | 


scribers (108,920) was removed he would continue to tax the | 
third-class rate, which amounted to 17 cents'a pound, on the} 


entire list of over 400,000. : 

If the 24 per cent were removed, the balance of the list would 
be accepted at the publisher's rate of 1 cént a pound. The com- 
pany could do one of two things—refuse to comply and close 
up altogether, or it could comply and continue to do three 
quarters of its previous business—that is what it meant. The 
company was, of course, bound to accept the latter alternative. 

Upon this 24 per cent (103,920 copies), if they be mailed, the 
third assistant still imposes 17 cents a pound. But now it is 
not done as the third-class rate, but as the “transient second- 
class postage rate of a cent for each 4 ounces or fraction 
thereof, prepaid by stamps affixed.” ‘There are 17 copies in a 
pound. Each copy must be prepaid with a 1-cent postage stamp. 
Seventeen cents a pound is 17 cents a pound by whatever name 
it is ealled, and it is prohibitive to any publisher. 

The Third Assistant required the “removal of 24 per cent 
of the claimed list (103,920)” because they “ are not subscribers 
in fact.” He estimates the number of objectionable subscribers 
from reports of nonacceptance by postmasters as well as from 
the statement of the publisher “that a large percentage are 
gift subscriptions and also by the excessive use of premiums.” 

Mr. Adams says that 100,000 names were required to be 
stricken off “ because they (the subscribers) did not apparently 
send in the money in their own name.” The Postmaster General 
denies that his department has made such a ruling. What he 
has done is to put an embargo of 17 cents a pound upon copies 
sent on “gift subscriptions,” that prohibits the publisher from 
sending them out. There is some difference between Adams 
and the Third Assistant as to form, but not as to the effect. 
The response of the Postmaster General is at least disingenuous. 

It will be shown further along that the action of the depart- 
ment is not only arbitrary and without warrant of law, but in 
direct violation of law. Furthermore, it will be shown that the 
very condition on which the action of the Third Assistant is 
based is due to lawless and unwarranted conduct by the 
department itself in dealing with this publishing company. 

It is the province, indeed the duty, of Congress to examine 
into and consider from time to time how its laws have been 
and are being administered. In this case there are several 
matters which should be considered—whether there is authority 
for the action taken, the methods employed; whether there has 
been an abuse of power, and the effect of the action. To those 
matters some attention is given. 

The Woman’s National Daily (now changed to weekly) has 
been published since 1906. It was then and has since and up 
to the time of this change been admitted to the mails as a 
hewspaper «and as matter of the second class and at publishers’ 
rates. Sometime in March last the publishing company decided 
to change the period of issue from daily to weekly, and did so, 





notifying its patrons and subscribers through the columns of 
the paper. 

The changing of periods of issue of publications is a frequent 
occurrence among publishers. All the law requires in that 
regard is that the period of issue be stated in the publication 
itself, and that it (the newspaper or periodical) shall be issued 
not less frequently than every three months. 
the paragraph of the statute on that point: 

First. It must regularly be issued at stated intervals 
as four times a year, and bear a date of issue 
secutively. 

The Woman’s National Weekly complied with that require- 
ment of the statute. It was a well-established newspaper. Its 
character had been determined in the beginning in the regular 
way; it had its mail classification. The change from daily to 
weekly did not alter its character; it was still a newspaper. 
The change did not make it heavier or lighter as mail matter to 
be carried. It was the same publisher; the same publication 
office; the same post office of mailing; the same list of sub- 
scribers. It was the same identical thing formerly carried in 
the mails every day, but now to be carried once a week. 

The company notified its subscribers that all subscriptions 
would be extended in proportion; that is to say, those who sub- 
scribed for the daily and some period of their subscriptions 
had been fulfilled were to have the unexpired period fulfilled 
by the weekly, but extended in proportion as the amount paid 
and unearned would apply on the subscription rate of the 
weekly. 

The 103,920 subscribers which Mr. Adams says were paid for 
by “relatives or friends” as a “ present of the paper for a year 
by paying in advance the regular subscription price.” and which 
the Third Assistant says must now be removed from the 
“claimed list,” because they are not “subscribers in fact,” be- 
fore he will permit any copies at all to be mailed at publishers’ 
rates, were for some time carried upon the list of this news- 
paper while it was a daily. 

They did not come in a bulk lot. They came in from day to 
day or week to week or month to month, and at the time this 
embargo was placed upon them the company was obligated 
to send out those copies in fulfillment of its contracts for the 
varying degrees of time for which those subscriptions had y 
to run. Thus, in the middle of the fulfillment of these 103,920 
contracts, the company is forced by the action of the depart- 
ment to default upon them, 

For a long time the general public, and especially publishers, 
have been complaining, as does Mr. Adams, of the arbitrary 
acts of the Post Office Department in relation to the Lil 
service. 

In one way or another, the department seems to have aban- 
doned the law as a guide for the conduct of that service. It 
is and has been imposing upon the public, and especially upon 
publishers, by means of so-called regulations, rulings, and so forth, 
conditions which Congress never authorized and never intended. 
Publishers have felt and have complained bitterly that there 
was no longer any security in the mail service; no uniformity, 
no stability. The so-called regulations are constantly changing. 
A reading of the law affords a citizen no reliable information 
as to what his rights in the mails may be. A reading of the 
so-called regulations affords him no reliable information, for 
the regulations of to-day may not be the regulations of to- 
morrow, and it is of record and notorious that neither the law 
nor regulations are applied uniformly to all cases, as the stat 
utes of Congress contemplate. 

It is popularly supposed that when a citizen or a publisher 
feels aggrieved by reason of a ruling of the department in his 
case, that he has recourse to the courts to secure justice. That, 
in effect, is a fallacy, because when the department rules in an 
individual case which is brought to test all the powers of the 
Government are invoked to secure judicial approval. Even 
special counsel will be engaged. The court is permitted to see 
only the isolated case, and it is impressed with the necessity 
of supporting the Postmaster General in his arduous duty of 
administering the law from day to day. It is made to appear 
to the court that it is a mere proper exercise of discretion in 
a multitude of cases similarly handled. The complainant is 
unable to get the department’s files to show that this ruling is 
special and not in consonance with the rulings in other similar 
eases, and so show the court that it is therefore a denial of 
justice. The law unless uniformly administered to all alike 
under similar circumstances is not the law. The court, left in 
ignorance of facts essential to a just judgment and loath to 
interfere, will in all probability sustain the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The publisher, to win the verdict, must show clearly that 
the ruling is wrong. This he might be able to do if he could 
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produce the department’s records, which are denied him. Hence, 
the chances are all against him. It is a one-sided struggle. 

Rut if the court should rule in the publisher’s favor, still he 
has not won. The department will then carry the case through 
the United States Supreme Court, exhaust his funds, and wear 
him out. For years the final decision will be kept uncertain. 

There is now pending in the United States Supreme Court a 
case wherein the department ruled the publication was not 
second-class matter because not a “ periodical,” although issued 
regularly once a week, and although it had been accepted as a 
periodical of the second class for many years, and the publish- 
ing business had been built up on the good faith of that mail 
classification. The publisher felt aggrieved and applied to 
the court for relief. In the meantime he is required to give 
bond for the difference between second and third class rates. 
The case has been pending over three years, and is not likely 
to be settled for a year or two yet. What publishing business 
could exist under such circumstances? 

Sut even after a test case has been decided the Postmaster 
General is not guided by the decision in other similar cases. 
He acts as he pleases. 

Se it has come about that the Postmaster 
despot of the United States postal service. He does not choose 
to be governed by laws. He is daily extending tue scope of his 
meddling and his powers, by means of alleged “ interpretation,” 
far beyond the lines of the service and into the private business 
and lives of our citizens. One lawless step in the direction of 
assumed power unchecked encourages for another. Presently 
the law is altogether forgotten and it is practically impossible 
to force him to obey it. At will he can tyrannize over citizens, 
practically free from the restraint of the courts and the laws 
of Congress. 

It is justly charged to be no longer true that the Postmaster 
General interprets the laws of Congress and administers them 
according to their intent and purpose uniformly and impar- 
tially. Now he makes his own law to suit his own purposes. 
He is not deterred by the rulings, of the Supreme Court that 
every act of his must be founded upon some law; neither is he 
deterred by the statute which requires that all his regulations 
be “ consistent with law.” He introduces, in the form of regula- 
tions, rulings, or orders, whatever novelties he pleases. He is 
practically without restraint. The citizens of the United States, 
and especially publishers, are at his mercy. 

Coincident with the development of our now great spy sys- 
tem, it is coming to be understood that no institution or citizen 
who resists the Postmaster General and asserts his legal rights 
can escape in the course of time annihilation of his business or 
himself, for the system which has been perfected ramifies to 
every phase of private life and endeavor, and never forgives a 
criticism, an exposure, or a defeat. Like the mills of the gods, 
its machinery may grind slowly, but it gets there just the same. 

The Lewis Publishing Co. believes that it is paying the pen- 
alty for severe criticism of the officials some years ago. 
Since that time the official hand has never been lifted from its 
business. It has been kept under constant surveillance, and 
the official grip is now slowly but steadily tightening upon its 
throat. On April 23, 1906, the postmaster at St. Louis wrote 
the department a strongly indicative letter. Among other 
things, he said— 

Mark you, Senators, how did the postmaster at St. Louis 
get this letter? He writes to the Postmaster General, and in his 
letter quotes what President Lewis, of the Lewis Publishing Co., 
said about the department: 

Lew e 
ert Cn ta C5 ts Steal RO The etd oni Had aS! 
1im—— 

My God! he ought to have maligned them. Other men had 
gone in and built up banking institutions, notably, the late Tom 
Johnson, of Ohio, establishing a bank by mail. Lewis was the 
originator, but Lewis received no benefit. Why? Because the 
hand of the Department of Justice and the Post Office Depart- 
ment was laid heavily upon him. 


Lewis (the president of the goupery) has vilified and maligned 
every officer in any wae connected with the fraud order issued against 
him from the heads of the department down, including the ju of 
the United States court, and has placed all of them in the category 
of thieves, conspirators, dishonest officials, dupes, or incompetents. In 
letters signed by Lewis and in articles published regularly in his pub- 
lieations since the fraud order was made effective (all of which are 
teeming with anarchistic statements and charges of official corrup- 
tion) your name alone, as an official, has recetved favorable comment. 
The effect of this on thousands of his credulous readers ts appalling, 
as is evidenced by the fact that not only I, as postmaster, other 
officials of the de t here in St. Louis have received many let- 


Jeneral is the 


ters of vituperative condemnation for the course they have pursued 
This is followed with the statement of alleged facts which 
are intended to make out a case against the sight of the com- 


pany’s two magazines to the mailg. The paragraph so made up 
closes as follows: ; 


In the face of these indisputable facts I can not understand why 
any of his (Lewis's) explanations or statements are accepted as truth- 
ful or why he should be given the sufferance of the second-class priv- 
fleges another day. 


This is followed by a violent appeal for revocation of Lewis's 
second-class privileges on his two magazines. Subsequently, 
without a word of notice, the two magazines were closed out 
of the mails, and one of the largest and most successful pub- 
lishing businesses in this country was summarily closed down. 
Hundreds of persons were thrown out of employment. This 
was done in the very face of, or in direct violation of, the act 
of Congress which requires that the right of a publisher to the 
second-class mail privileges shall not be suspended or annulled 
without a hearing. 

The company complains seriously of the administrative con- 
duct. It charges that there has been a deliberate campaign 
of ruin carried on against it in part by lawless acts on the 
part of the officials; in part by cunning devices of construction 
to give the law a false meaning to enable them to act as they 
did; in part by the assessing against its mail matter extortion- 
ate and unlawful postage rates; in part by the secret seizure 
and confiscation of its outgoing mail matter after it had. been 
deposited in the mails; in part by the fraudulent indictment of 
its officers for alleged crimes that were lawful privileges in 
order to discredit it with the public; in part by the harassment 
of spurious civil suits to destroy its public faith and credit; in 
part by the holding up of its letter mail: in part by unau- 
thorized and unnecessary ceaseless alleged investigations at its 
offices and plant, employing in the operation thereof half a 
hundred or so Government agents for a great part of several 
years; in part by conducting a Nation-wide intimidating course 
of inquiries among its patrons; and in part by other unau- 
thorized, unjustifiable, and lawless acts. 

It charges, also, that the officials conspired together to work, 
by these various processes, the ruin of its business, and that 
the purpose has been accomplished. The one remnant left is 
the Woman’s National Weekly. 

The company claims to have been damaged by the lawless 
conduct of the officials to the extent of millions. It is seeking 
an opportunity to be heard in the Court of Claims on the merits 
of a bill to compensate its 18,000 stockholders for the wrongs 
it charges were inflicted upon them. 

The company believes that the case of the Woman’s National 
Weekly, now under consideration, is but an incident in the gen- 
eral official scheme. Regardless of whether it can make good 
on its allegations, what this case alone shows ought to be suffi- 
cient to warrant a searching investigation by Congress to ascer- 
tain the truth and to do justice to those concerned. 

Before we get too far away from it, attention is directed back 
to the quotation from the St, Louis postmaster’s letter. Note 
these words: “In letters signed by Lewis and in articles pub- 
lished regularly in his publications.” In these letters and arti- 
cles, says the~postmaster to the department, there were “ anar- 
chistic statements” and “‘ charges of official corruption.” How, 
so far as the sealed letters were concerned, did the postmaster 
know that? One of the charges of the company is that in the 
operations of the department against its business its outgoing 
letter mail was held up, and for days at a time. It has proof 
of that. This postmaster’s letter to the department at least in- 
dicates a suspicious knowledge of the contents of Lewis’s signed 
letters. What were they held up for? That was a violation of 
law. If they were opened, that was another violation of law. 

Incidently, at Fargo, N. Dak., two post-office inspectors have 
just been arrested for so tampering with the mail of one C. C. 
Van Dyke. No information is available as to what sort of a 
case there may be against these inspectors, but it is some indi- 
cation of the operations of the system of which the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Co. complains. 

Now, to briefly examine into the case of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Weekly, it has been published as a daily for some years. 
It has been carried in the mails at publishers’ rate the same as 
other newspapers. Large capital is invested in the enterprise. 
A large and costly publishing and printing plant has been 
erected in University City, St. Louis, Mo. The newspaper is 
national in scope. It bas subscribers in every State in the 
Union, altogether over 400,000. 

The company employs an enormous field agency for‘securing 
subscriptions. This agency numbers some 70.000 persons. They 
secure subscriptions not only for this publication, but for some 
100 others joined with the company in that department. 

The company carries no subscription on its list which has not 
been paid for. It states, however, that probably as many as 
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100,000 out of the 400,000 are what would be called “ gift” sub- 
scriptions. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that other papers have asked for these gift subscriptions, and 
that privilege is not denied them, namely, the Literary Digest. 
Thave several copies on my desk. I have not now the time to read 
the notice, but on the front page in big letters their field agents 
are told that gift subscriptions are all right and can be sent 
through the mail as second-class mail matter and will not en- 
danger the Literary Digest with the Post Office Department. 

I have here the St. Louis Star of Sunday that carries with its 
Sunday edition a magazine which is published in the city of 
New York. It is not published by the St. Louis Star. These 
Sunday magazines are sent to 12 or 15 great daily papers and 
put in the paper, published not by the paper but by the com- 
pany that publishes this Sunday magazine. Does the Postmas- 
ter General raise his voice against this publication sent out by 
these great daily papers? No. But he jumps on this Woman’s 
National Weekly, the cleanest, purest sheet that I ever read in 
my life—started for the benefit of the mothers and the wives of 
the country. Shame on a Government official, Mr. President, 
that will raise his hand against the womanhood of our Nation! 

The 70,000 field agents know something of the struggle 
of the company to preserve its life. The members thereof to 
help and encourage the company have seen fit to subscribe 
for others than themselves or have successfully solicited persons 
who paid for perhaps themselves and others. The gift sub- 


scriptions carried, therefore, approximate about one and a fourth | pe good enough to accord customary waiver to third-class deposit 


to each field agent. 
number. 

very person has had the experience of being solicited for 
subscriptions to newspapers, magazines, and books. 
when he has not cared to subscribe for himself, he has done so 
for others. It may have been in the form of a Chiistmas present 
to a son, a mother, a daughter, or a friend. Nothing in law or 
morals against that. There is probably not a publication in the 


None of these field agents paid for a bulk 
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| demand for third-class rate 


Sometimes, | 


country which does not carry upon its list some subscribers of | 


that kind. But this company appears to be under the ban of 
the department. 


which is common to all others. 
The Third Assistant finds that the number carried in the 


case of the Woman’s National Weekly is not 100,000, as stated | 


by the publisher, but exactly 103,920 copies. He admits that it 
is a mere estimate. He arbitrarily orders the company to 
remove that number from its list, whether, as a matter of fact, 
it be more or less, or suffer suspension of business altogether 
by the imposition of the rate of 17 cents a pound upon its entire 
output. 

On these 103,920 copies the Third Assistant suspends the 
rights of the company to publishers’ rates for the reasons stated 
in his telegram of March 27. In some part those subscriptions 


had been fulfilied. The suspension of the publishers’ rate upon | 


them is without a hearing, as required by the act of 1901, the 
very purpose of which is to prevent the suspension or annulling 


of the privilege to mail at publishers’ rates or of such striking | 
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telegram and a number of others exchanged between the com- 


pany and the department tell an interesting story. Here they 
are. 

These telegrams may be pretty dry readii Mr. President, 
but they are going to make somebody mighty hot down at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

[ Telegram. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
POSTMASTER, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Telegram received. Secause of existing inquiry as to n 
list, I can not waive deposit of third-class postage | 3 
National Weekly pending reentry. When application | ill 
give it immediate attention and decide at earliest p ! 

JAMES J. Britt, Third As it. 

They have not yet decided. 

[ Telegram. ] 
Marcn 23, 1911 


Hon. F. H. Hitcncock, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 


Your wire received. The demand for third-class rate figures 1 


per copy—l17 cents per pound—there being 17 copies to the pound, and 
this is the demand being made and this is the amount required of 
No change in publication is being made excepting temporary ings 
period of issue; otherwise publication in all respects remains the same 
Our subscription list of over 400,000 paid-in-advance subscribers makes 
2 . . thitt ‘ 

demand for third-class postage prohibitive and amounts to sup; n 
and confiscation of an established newspaper property lued ai 


than a million dollars complying with the second-class law, and this 
is unlawful. We have filed sworn state 
ment with application for entry. Our lists are open to any investi 
tion requived, but it would occupy months, and I again request y 


E. G. Lewis. 
(Telegram.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1911. 
EB. G. Lewis, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Your telegram received. It is a rule of this department not to waive 
deposit pending application for reentry when publication is under in- 


| quiry. When your application is received final action will be taken at 
the earliest possible date consistent with existing conditions. 
FRANK H. HItcHcock 
Postmaster General 
[Telegram.] 
MarcnH 25, 1911. 


It is singled out and denied the right to do that | 





down, in whole or in part, of an established enterprise without | 


a hearing. That statute was designed, as its terms indicate, to 
give stability and uniformity to the service and security to 
publishers. That is denied this company by the device of an 


alleged postal regulation under the authority of which the Third | 


Assistant assumed to act. 

Briefly, the facts are that for some period, under the provi- 
sions of this postal regulation, an embargo of 17 cents a pound 
was suddenly and without warning imposed upon the entire 
400,000 copies of this publication, and at the present time the 
company’s right to mail at publishers’ rates has been suspended 
and stands suspended upon approximately one-fourth of his 


entire output. These acts are charged to b. discriminatory and 
lawless. 


It appears that under the provisions of this postal regulation 
443, which presently will be quoted, the company was required, 
when the change from daily to weekly occurred, to file a new 
“application ” for the privilege to mail. This requirement was 
complied with March 21 last. The local postmaster demanded 
a deposit of money with him at the third-class rate. This was 
to continue on the mailings of all copies pending the decision 
of the department on the application. The third-class rate 
amounted to 17 cents a pound, and was, of course, prohibitive. 
The company had been mailing the publication for some years at 
& cent a pound. The department was asked to waive the de- 
posit and accept the paper as before at the publishers’ cent-a- 
pound rate. The regulation places the authority to decide on 
such a waiver in the jurisdiction of the Third Assistant. On 
March 22, the day following, the Third Assistant declined to 
waive the deposit of 17 cents a pound on the entire issue. His 


Hon, Frank H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. O.: 
For years Woman’s National Daily, regularly accepted at second-class 
rate, now asks to change temporarily its period of issue. Any inquiry 
does not change its classification, we having received no notice of such 
inquiry or hearing thereon. It is now being arbitrarily held up by 
demand for exorbitant and unlawful rate of 17 cents per pound. This 
has already resulted in loss of its yearly advertising contracts and 
damages to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars. With the 
largest paid-in-advance subscription of any newspaper in America, the 
unusual and oppressive measures taken have amounted to its ruin and 


suppression. e have appealed to you direct for fairness and justice, 
and are refused both. We ask nothing unusual. Failing in our ap 
peal to you, we are left no other recourse but to appeal direct to the 


daily press of the country, asking them to notify our million readers 
and to hold both you and the St. Louis postmaster in damages of half 
a million dollars each. 
BE. G. Lewis, 
President Lewis Publishing Co. 
{Telegram.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1911. 


Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Application of publisher of the Woman’s National Weekly dated 
March 21 received to-day. Information in possession of the department 
obtained through queries to claimed subscribers to the publication in- 
dicates that at least 24 per cent thereof are not subscribers in fact. 
This is strongly corroborated by reports of nonacceptance of publica 
tion by alleged subscribers at many post offices throughout the country 
as well as by the statement of the publisher in admitting that a | 
percentage are gift subscriptions and also by excessive use of prem 
You will inform publisher that upon removal of 24 per cent of e 
claimed list, 103,920, required deposit will be waived. Effective with 
date of application, pending further inquiry. Should the pub! 
desire to mail copies of the publication to persons whose names 
eliminated from claimed list, they may be accepted at the transicnt 
second-class postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction ther 
prepaid by stamps affixed. You will obtain the publishers’ decision and 
report to this bureau immediately. 


(Signed) James J. Brirr, 
Third Assistant Postmaster Gencral. 
UNIVERSITY City, 


St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 1911. 
Hon. Frank H. HitcHcocs, 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 


Order received through St. Louis postmaster partly walving thi: 
class postage, and I thank you for your prompt action and court 
His judgment of you seems to have been right. Pardon any ! 
reflections, but long years of unfair, unlawful hounding by depart 
has spoiled our temper. , 
Permit me to call attention, however, to Mr. Britt's ruling, whi will 
place department in such a ridiculous attitude as to seriously ret! i 
it. He rules that certain of our subscriptions appear to be ti- 
mate because of being gifts paid for by others, or obtained wit! 
miums, both of which are legitimate means of securing subscriptions 
unless abused. He estimates this percentage at 24 per cent, and dire: 
that we cut down our mailings at second-class rate by 105,000 s 
scriptio but does not specify which particular subscribers are 
oo o, simply the quantity. We must therefore cut off 105,000 
subscribers at random without knowing which ones are considered 
illegitimate and which are not. 
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Why not give ws a full, square deal? Take off the embargo; then 
make any investigation of the lists pesvemes. rule on the various 
classes of subscriptions, making the ruling applicable to «all publishers, 
and we will not only comply, but will aid the departinent in such 
reforms. As it is now, a great newspaper property has been all but 
destroyed under peecess that its list of subscribers was being inquired 
into without a hearing or notice; then part of its list is declared 
second and part third class without specifying which is which. 

We are fair men here, and in spite of reports to contrary are trying 
to do right, and have been patient under great injury. We have filed a 
sworn application for entry and are amenable for any ae 

If our entire list was second-class matter yesterday, it is to- , as 
no change has been made in it, only in period of issue. To cut off a 
hendred thousand people who have paid for their papers will simply 
raise more sheol. No other eaper in the country is so particular in 
regard to gift subscriptions. e even require an acceptance from per- 
son presented. We don’t want them and would be glad of a general 
ruling declaring them invalid, but don’t want an exclusive ruling made 
for our particular benefit. Give us a clean-cut square deal and we will 
meet it more than at 

Kindly put this up to Hon. Britt gently but firmly, and ask him to 
try us first and hang us afterwards. We ask a7 to mail paper to 
those whose subscriptions have been paid for at full price in cash, and 
we have no others on our list. If ruling is then made that any par- 


ticular class are illegitimate, ruling to also be applied to other pub- | 


lishers, we will cheerfully oman. 
We are being swamped with telegrams and letters of inquiry from 


all parts of America, and before getting out next issue ask that you lift | 


entirely this ridiculous and unlawful embargo; give us a square deal 
and let’s all take a fresh start. 
BE. G. Lewis. 


MarcH 29, 1911. 


[Telegram.] 


Hon. Frank HitTcHcock, - 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: s 
Last week's issue Woman’s National Weekly still unmailed; this 
week's on press. All advertising patronage killed and a damage of 


hundreds cf thousands of dollars already caused us. Mr. Britt’s ruling 


was accepted Monday, but St. Louis postmaster is waiting official order 
to accept paper for mailing. Unless we are given relief by you to-day 
we see no alternative but to make _— assignment stating reason 
to public. This means loss of millions to 20,000 stockholders, for 
which you will be held responsible by all concerned. 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL WEEKLY, 
BE. G. Lewis, President. 
[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1911. 
E. G. Lewis, 
Lewis Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 

Your telegram received. Postmaster has been directed to receive 
at second-class postage rate copies of Woman’s National Weekly to 
the number named in your application, less 103,920, which you agree 
to eliminate, and also to waive deposit pending further inquiry. 


AMES J. Britt, 
Third Assistant Postmaster “eneral. 


It can not be Congress ever contemplated that a citizen or 
citizens engaged in a publishing enterprise should be any less 
secure under the laws of the land than those who betake them- 
selves to other forms of business. More than any other the 
publishing business is dependent upon the use of the mails. 
Expressly to give security and protection to publishers Con- 
gress, in 1901, enacted the following statute, which forbids the 
suspension or annulment of a publisher’s privileges without a 
hearing: 


When any publication has been aecorded second-class mail privileges, 
the same shall not be suspended or annulled until a hearing shall have 
been granted to the parties interested. (Act of Mar. 3, 1901.) 


The action complained of in this case was under regulation 
443, which practically defied the statute. This is the regulation: 


In case of a change of name or of the regular periods of issue of a 
publication entered as second-class matter, or the removal of its known 
office of publication to another post office, the postmaster shall require 
the publisher to apply for reentry. In such cases the wren of 
a deposit to cover postage at the third-class rate on mai 

ublication pending action on the application will, on application to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, be waived, if the conditions appear 
to warrant that action. (Regulation 443.) 


There is something to be said on both sides of the question 
of whether the postage rates for second-class matter are too 
high or too low, but that is a matter for Congress and not the 
Postmaster General. In the National Railway Publishing Co. v. 
Payne case, the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
made the following pertinent observation which applies to this 
case: 

It is very clear that the Congress of the United States has not com- 
mitted to the Postmaster General or to anyone else the matter of 
determining what should be carried in the mails as second-class matter 
and what as matter of the third class. It has reserved that power 
exclusively to itself. It has itself made the classification, and it is 
not competent for the Postmaster General to add anything to the stat- 
ute or take anything from it. It may be that the classification has not 
been made with all the definiteness that is desirable. It may be, even, 
that the privilege of the mails has been grossly abused by the intro- 
duction into them of mail matter of the second class, which was never 
anticipated b * * * Yet it is not the province of the 
Postmaster to the evil, if evil there by a postal 
regulation, or by unwarran interpretation of the law. 


It has been already explained that the change from daily to 
weekly in this case did not alter the character of the paper. 
If it were a newspaper in the first place it was still a news- 
paper. The company alleges that it is the campaign of the 


ings of the | 


officials, in some part already recited, which brought about the 
conditions which made it necessary to change the period of 
issue. 

After two years of practically continuous investigation, so 
called, conducted at the offices and plant at University City 
and simultaneously throughout the country among its patrons 
and readers, the company’s two magazines were summarily, 
without notice, closed out of the mails. One of the largest and 
most successful publishing institutions in the country was thus 
snuffed out of existence by a scratch of the Postmaster Genera!'s 
pen, and without a hearing, as provided by the statute quoted. 

The same processes of extermination are going on with re- 
gard to the Woman’s National Daily, now weekly. Referring 
back to the telegram of March 22, already quoted, it will be 
noted that Third Assistant Britt says there was an “ existing 
inquiry.” That was as to the daily. It is now on as to the 
weekly. The company believes that its newspaper is being 
investigated to death, as was its magazines. It was impossible 
to revive them after they were restored to the mails nine 
months after exclusion. It believes that everything possible 
is being done to harass and annoy it and its patrons and to 
cripple it by extorting its money as alleged postage and to pre- 
vent it from fulfilling its contracts with subscribers by apply- 
ing prohibitive rates, while, as in the case of the magazines, 
its patrons all over the country are at the same time being 
subjected to a continuous course of irritating and exasperating 
official inquiries into their private dealings with the company. 

It is in part because of these exasperating, intimidating, and 
threatening inquiries by the department that the company’s 
patrons throughout the country refuse copies when they are 
sent as gifts, and often when they are paid for by themselves. 
It is that condition which makes it possible for Third Assistant 
Britt to say, as he did in his March 27 telegram, that there are 
“reports of nohacceptance of publication by alleged subscribers 
at many post offices throughout the country.” 

When this newspaper was first offered for mailing, in the fall 
of 1906, the business of the company was subjected to a rigid 
investigation by post-office inspectors. This was at the plant 
in University City. Since that there have been several other 
investigations at the plant. In the summer of 1907 some 30 
representatives of the Post Office Department appeared at the 
plant and demanded that the company turn over to them all 
of the subscription cards, records, files, and other books of 
account. They informed the company during that investigation 
| it would not be allowed to refer to any subscription card or to 
take from the files for use any subscription cards. When these 
, Government representatives left off work at night, a watchman 
| was placed in charge in order to keep any employees of the com- 
pany from touching them. 

This possession of the company’s records covered a period of 
about 60 days. The company says that for that period it was 
forced at great expense to maintain a new and separate set of 
subscription lists. When subscriptions were received it could 
not always tell whether they were new or renewals of old ones, 
because it could not get at its records. Having received the 
money, it was obligated to send out the copies. It happened, of 

course, that two copies might be going to the same person, be- 
| cause it was not able to tell, its records being out of its posses- 








sion, whether a subscription which came in was a new one or a 
| renewal of an old one. _ 
| The company charges that during that time it was impossible 
to transact its business in an orderly and proper manner and 
keep it up to date. Ordinarily it requires a large number of 
clerks to keep up the changes constantly necessary to be made 
in such a large list. Changes of address are always going on, 
and there is other incidental work of cutting off expired sub- 
scriptions or continuing those which are renewed, and so forth. 
During the 60-day period when these investigators had pos- 
session of the company’s records 30,000 subscriptions expired. 
They could not be taken off the books, because the company 
did not know which ones they were. Copies, therefore, were 
sent out for them as usual. This was one other reason why 
postmasters could report the receipt of copies which were re- 
fused. The company was at the loss of both paper and postage. 
The company charges that at the conclusion of this investiga- 
tion its records were returned to it in the most topsy-turvy con- 
dition, and that it required its whole force of clerks three 
months to straighten them out so that its business could be 
conducted with the usual expedition. During this period it was 
next to impossible to correct or change addresses as notices 
came in or to cut off the paper after expiration of subscription, 
and so forth. That, of course, gave subscribers and patrons 
grounds for complaint. It also enabled postmasters to report 
to the department that they were receiving copies for delivery 
to persons who had not ordered or paid for them, or after ex- 











piration of the period paid for, or that copies were being sent 
to persons who had removed—all to the detriment and damage 
of the company. 

The eause for complaint on the part of its patrons and on 
the part of postmasters to the department having been created 
in the ways described, let it now be considered that on the 
other side the department itself, or through its postmasters or 
through its post-office inspectors, was circularizing the patrons 
of the company, asking all sorts of questions concerning their 
pusiness dealings with the company. The following is a copy 
of 2 circular letter sent out to the company’s patrons April 20, 
1907. Sweeping inquiry was made to ascertain whether the 
patrons were satisfied. 

{Case No. 39640-C.] 
Post OFrFich DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF InsPEcTOR, St. Louis DIViston, 
St. Louts, Mo., April 20, 1907. 

With the return of this letter please inform me whether your _busi- 
ness transactions with the People’s United States Bank; the Lewis 
Publishing Co., E. G. Lewis, president; F. V. Putnam, treasurer; and 
H. L. Kramer, trustee, have been satisfactory, and advise me fully as 
to the particulars thereof, and forward all your correspondence re- 
ceived from them, except the certificate of stock, which it is desired 
that you retain. You should also send the envelopes in which the cor- 
respondence was received, baving first written your name on each for 
identification. 

It is thought p r to make the above requests because of inquiries 
received at this office as to the business of the firm named, and this 
letter should not be regarded as in any way reflecting on their charac- 
ter or reliability, and should be treated as strictly confidential. 

My God, Mr. President, what could be a reflection? Was 
there ever such a system of espionage inaugurated against the 
business of any institution on this earth as Mr. Hitchcock and 
his helJhounds have organized against this man? And still he 
said, “ We do not wish this to be considered as a reflection upon 
their character.” 


Your early reply under cover of inclosed envelope, which does not 
require that a postage stamp be affixed, will be duly appreciated. 


Very respectfully, 
R. M. Futon, Inspector in Charge. 


These investigations and inquiries continued from time to 
time. In September, 1910, the Third Assistant cireularized the 
patrons of the company from Washington, making inquiries of 
a somewhat similar nature. Now, the department is again 
active on the same lines, but the inquiries are being sent out in 
part by postmasters. Here is sample of the inquiries sent out 
by the postmaster at South Bend, Ind., April 28, 1911, to one 
C. L. Hudson, 548 Vistula Street, that place. The postmaster 
propounds these questions: 

Are you a subscriber? 

How did you become a subscriber? 

Did you pay the full subscription price? If not, how much did you 
ae the paper sent you free? If so, by whom? 

Was e subscription obtained through the American Woman's 
League? If so, upon what terms? 

The company charges that to be a subscriber to any one of 
its publications since March, 1905, when the campaign against 
it began, has meant to be in receipt almost constantly of official 
inquiries of one kind or another. Sometimes they came from 
the department at Washington; sometimes from the postmaster 
at a certain place; sometimes from the letter carriers while 
delivering at the doors; sometimes from post-office inspectors. 
It has track of some 70 different communications and inquiries 
which have been so sent out. These inquiries and communica- 
tions are couched in such terms as to irritate and annoy its 
patrons. Many are disgusted with the continuous surveillance, 
and refuse, even after paying for the paper, to receive it longer 
because of annoyance it causes them. 

The effect of this circularizing campaign upon any business, 
but especially upon one which has to deal with its patrons at 
long range, like a publishing company, must be apparent. 

The company alleges that it has in its files the written order 
(the documentary proof) for every subscription on its books 
and the evidence of the payment of the money, for how long a 
period and by whom paid, and that if such information be 
necessary in the administration of the postal laws in good faith, 
it can be furnished from the home office. 

All these official communications to the patrons of the com- 
pany, from whatever source, have had in them a seeming men- 
ace to the party addressed; some sort of trouble for him or for 
her for having patronized the company at all was and is to be 
inferred. ; 

In the ease of C. L. Hudson, of South Bend, Ind., just cited 
here as a sample, he did not reply to the postmaster’s inquiry of 
o—_ 28. On May 8 following the postmaster addressed him 

us: 


About two weeks ago I sent you a list of questions pertaining to the 


Woman's National W 
which you were te ce toe that you receive from St. Louis, Mo., 


Listen to the presumptuous cur— 
which you were to answer— 
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Was Mr. Hudson under any obligation to answer? By what 
authority do Hitchcock and his minions assume to make people 
answer ?— 
and return to this post office, but I have not yet received your reply. 
There will be three more days allowed you to send in your reply, and 
wish you weuld do so immediately before this matter will be referred 
to higher officials. 

Three more days of grace, three more days of living before 
this autocrat, this high mogul of post-office efficiency, lets the 
hammer fall. Hudson then wrote the company as follows. He 
must have been from Arkansas, Mr. President, and must have 
moved out to Indiana. This sounds like an Arkansas man to 
me: 

What answer, if any, do you want me to make? Please notify m 
at once. As yet I have ignored the questions, as I consider it none of 
the postmaster’s damned business. 

A fine answer. That ought to hold Hitchcock for awhile. 
It is not by reason of anything in the law, or, for that matter, 
in any postal regulation, that the Postmaster General or his 
assistant acting for him, or any postmaster or inspector acting 
for him, is required to make such inquiries into the private 
affairs of the patrons of this company or any other publisher. 
The records at the publication office showed everything in the 
way of evidence that possibly could be required in a proper 
administration of the law. 

The company states that in its subscription list there were 
approximately 100,000 gift subscriptions. The Third Assistant 
estimates 103,920. Exactly what the number is could be told 
better from the records themselves than from the cumbersome, 
expensive, and business-wrecking methods employed. It may be 
doubted if Congress ever appropriated money to be spent for 
services of this kind—that is, the examination of these records. 

Even if necessary in some degree, there is reasonable ground 
for questioning the good faith of the administration in the con- 
tinuous investigations at the plant and inquiries throughout the 
country in this one case. A more insidious process of undermin- 
ing a business could scarcely be devised. 

Now, devoting attention to the law in the case, we find that 
under the act of 1885 it is provided that “all publications of 
the second class” when sent by the publisher thereof and from 
the office of publication shall be subject only to the cent-a-pound 
rate. The statute makes an exception of certain copies which 
may be mailed free of all postage. It also excepts the copies 
addressed for delivery by the carriers from the office of mailing. 
These must be paid by stamps affixed to each. All other postage 
paid by publishers is in money on the bulk weight. 

The following is the act of Congress: 


All publications of the second class, except as provided in section 25 


of sald act (of Mar. 3, 1879, ch. 180, 1 Supp., 249), when sent by the 
publisher thereof, and from the office of publication, including sample 
copies, or when sent from a news agency to actual subscribers thereto, 
or to other news agents, shall * * * be entitled to transmission 
through the mails at 1 cent a pound or a fraction thereof, such posta 
to be prepaid as now provided by law. (Act of Mar. 8, 1885.) 

Now, under this March 27 telegram from the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, 24 per cent of the copies sent out and not 
coming within the exceptions of this statute of 1885 are denied 
the cent-a-pound rate, although they are sent “by the publisher 
thereof and from the office of publication,” which is all the law 
requires. This privilege, says the act of 1901 quoted, shall not 
be suspended or annulled without a hearing. 

Now, to cap the climax, the Third Assistant holds that on 24 
per cent of the copies sent “by the publisher thereof” the 
“transient” second-class rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction must be paid. This is the rate fixed in the act of 1884. 
In the unmistakable language of that act it may be applied o1 
to publications of the second class “ when sent by others th 
the publisher.” ‘The act speaks for itself. It is as follows: 

The rate of postage on newspaper and periodical publications of t! 
second class, when sent by others than the publisher or news agen 
shall be 1 cent for each four ounces or fractional part thereof, an 
shall be fully prepaid by postage stamps affixed to said matter. (A: 
of June 9, 1884.) 


The reason given for assessing this rate for “ others than the 


t 


et hes 


publisher” upon 24 per cent of the copies sent by “ the publisher 


thereof” is that there is estimated to be that number of “ gift”’ 


subscriptions upon the publisher’s list. They are held to be 


“not subscribers in fact.” 

The act of 1879, which creates the second class of mail 
matter and confines it to newspapers and periodicals, requires 
a “ legitimate list of subscribers.” That the Woman’s Nationa! 
Weekly has that is not denied. Nor is it denied that it is “of 
the second class.” 

The act of 1885 fixes the cent-a-pound rate for publishers of 
publications “of the second class,’ with three exceptions, i 


one of which is involved in this case. Aside from the excep- 
tions, all copies—‘“all publications” is the exact language of 


the act—are mailable at the cent-a-pound rate on the bulk 
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weight “‘ when sent by the publisher thereof and from the office 
of publication.” 

The statute makes its own exceptions to the cent-a-pound 
rate, aud nowhere is there authority given to read other excep- 
tions into it. 

Neither that act nor any other act affecting this class of mail 
matter fixes any limit upon the publisher at the cent-a-pound 
rate, nor does it confine his privilege to subscribers’ copies 
sent, or to sample copies, or to both. It includes all copies sent 
by him—the entire output. That is the language of the law. 
The company submits to the law and to all regulations con- 
sistent with law. 

A practically similar case, and a revenue measure, was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court (Morrill v. Jones, 
106 U. 8., 466). Congress authorized the importation into the 
United States free of duty of “ animals alive specially imported 
for breeding purposes.” ‘The Secretary of the Treasury issued 
instructions to customs collectors in the form of a regulation. 
It required that the collectors should be “satisfied that the 
animals were of superior stock and adapted to improve the 
breed in this country.” Said the Supreme Court: 

The Secretary of the Treasury can not, by his regulation, alter or 
amend a revenue law. All he can do is to regulate the mode of 
proceeding to carry into effect what Congress has enacted. In the 
present case we are entirely satisfied that the regulation acted upon by 
the collector was in excess of the power of the Secretary. The 
statute clearly includes animals of all classes. The regulation seeks 
to confine its operation to “ animals of superior stock.” This is mani- 
festly an attempt to put into the body of the statute a limitation 
which Congress did not think it necessary to prescribe. Congress was 
willing to admit, duty free, all animals specially imported for breeding 
purposes. The Secretary thought this privilege should be confined to 
such animals as were adapted to the improvement of breeds already 
in the United States. In our opinion, the object of the Secretary 
could only be accomplished by an amendment of the law. That is not 
the office of a Treasury regulation. 

The Postmaster General has undertaken to do in the Woman’s 
National Weekly case precisely what the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury undertook to do in the case of Morrill v. Jones—that is to 
say, he proposes to limit the scope of the cent-a-pound rate law 
so as to exclude, under his declaration that they are “ not sub- 
scribers in fact,” subscriptions paid for by others than those 
to whom the copies are sent as “ gifts,” and because they are 
so held to be not subscribers in fact to deny the publisher 
thereof the right to send them out at publishers’ rates. 

When a publisher receives the subscription price for his pub- 
lication through the mails or otherwise he obligates himself 
to send out copies in fulfillment thereof to the address given. 
There is nothing in the law affecting this class of mail matter 
which requires a publisher to know or to inquire whose money 
it is that is paid for the subscription in order to place the name 
on his list as a subscriber in fact, or to entitle him to publishers’ 
rates upon the outgoing copies in fulfillment of that sub- 
scription. 

There is nothing in the law affecting this class of mail matter 
which requires a publisher to know or to inquire whether copies 
sent out by him in fulfillment of subscriptions received, whether 
paid for by the party addressed or otherwise, will be accepted 
at the point of delivery in order to entitie him to publishers’ 
rates upon those copies. 

Here is further evidence of the lawless character of the rul- 
ings. That refusals at post offices, which is in part the basis of 
the ruling of the Third Assistant, is something Congress antici- 
pated is clear from the fact that it provided by statute (act of 
June 8, 1872) that postmasters should notify the publisher of 
any newspaper or periodical when any subscriber should refuse 
to take his copies from the mails. That act was amplified by 
another which imposes the same duty upon postmasters in the 
ease of all copies sent out by publishers, whether to subscribers 
or not. The latter is the act of May 12, 1910, as follows: 


That hereafter when — of any publication of the second class, 
mailed by a publisher at the pound rate or free in the county of publi- 
cation, are undeliverable at the address thereon, the postmaster at the 
office of destination shall promptly notify the publisher of the fact, giv- 
ing the reason therefor, and copies received five weeks after the mailing 
of the notice to the publisher, and in no instance until two successive 
issues thereof have been published, shall, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe, be etsy returned to the pub- 
lisher thereof charged with postage at the third-class rate. All laws 
and parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


If Congress had intended that refused copies should not be 


mailable at publishers’ rates, fixed in the act ef 1885, it would 
have so provided. If it intended that the rate fixed in the act 


of 1884 for “others than the publisher” should apply to re- 
fused copies, it would have so provided. It has provided that 
under certain circumstances refused copies shall be sent back to 
the publisher and that he shall pay on them the third-class rate. 

If Congress had incended that copies sent out in fulfillment 
of gift subscriptions should not be mailable at publishers’ rates, 
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but should be subject to the rate for “others than the pub- 
lisher,” it would have so provided. 

In the language of the court in the National Railway Pub- 
lishing Co. case, it is not in the province of the Postmaster 
Genera! to remedy what he may regard as an evil, if evi! jt 
really be, “by postal regulation or by unwarranted interpreta- 
tion of the law.” 

In the language of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Morrill v. Jones case, the Postmaster General can not, “by. his 
regulation, alter or amend a revenue law.” He can not “ put 
into the body of a statute a limitation which Congress did jot 
think it necessary to prescribe.” 

It is undoubtedly an unwarranted interpretation of the law 
to deny the company the publishers’ rate fixed in the act of 
1885 on copies sent out by it from the office of publication for 
any of the reasons given. It is undoubtedly an unwarranted 
interpretation of the law to assess the “transient” rate upon 
any copies at all sent by the publishing company, and espe- 
cially for the reasons given. 

Under the law the postage rate upon matter “of the second 
class”? depends upon who the sender of the matter happens to 
be. The act of 1885 fixes four different rates for matter “ of 
the second class”’ when sent by the publisher thereof and from 
the office of publication or from a news agency. The act of 
1884 fixes the fifth rate upon matter “of the second class” 
when sent by others than the publisher. 

Manifestly, the rate for publishers on the one hand and the 
rate for “ others than the publisher” on the other hand are not 
interchangeable by any sort of device of administration. The 
several rates fixed for the publisher are confined to a single 
point of mailing. The rates for “others than the publisher,” 
namely, the general public, are not limited to any point of 
mailing. At that rate copies of the same publication may be 
mailed at any post office. 

Conceding for the sake of argument that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had the power to say that the publisher should eliminate 
24 per cent of his “claimed list,” he could, as the law stands, 
by no possibility have power to assess the transient rate for 
“others than the publisher” upon any copies sent out by the 
publisher or any by news agency. 

The Postmaster General twice denies that his act was arbi- 
trary, as alleged by Mr. Adams. This is in spite of the Third 
Assistant’s ruling of March 27, to the St. Louis postmaster, as 
follows: 


You will inform the publisher that upon removal of 24 per cent of 
the claimed list—103,920—required deposit will be waived. 


If the company had not removed this 24 per cent, the em- 
bargo of the third-class rate of 17 cents a pound would have 
remained upon the entire subscription list of over 400,000. 
That would close up the business and was the effect of the 
order. If the company would remove the 24 per cent, the 
embargo would be lifted as to the remainder of the list. Says 
the Postmaster General: 

There has been no arbitrary elimination of any portion of the list, as 
has been claimed by the publisher, but simply a demand for payment 
of the only rate to which such copies of the publication were entitled 
as ete from the facts before the department. There is not, nor 
has there ever been, the slightest intention on the part of the Post 
Office Department to deny to the Lewis Publishing Co. all right to the 
use of the mails to which it is under the law entitled. 

If what the Third Assistant did was not an “arbitrary elimi- 
nation of any portion of the list,” what was it? 

Nowhere in his response does the Postmaster General cite 
the “law” to which he refers; that is, the law giving him au- 
thority to make such rulings as were made, denying, on the one 
hand, the right to send out copies at publishers’ rates and, on 
the other hand, assessing the so-called “transient” rate on 24 
per cent of the “ claimed list.” 

The Postmaster General’s response is made up of numercus 
dicta, based not upon law but upon “ regulations,” themselves 
clearly arbitrary and unwarranted by law, and of dissertations 
upon alleged “duty to the public,” when, in truth and reality, 
the duty to the public consisted in obeying the laws of Congress, 
which are couched in unmistakable language. The whole an- 
swer to the resolution is beside the point. 

Adams charged that the rulings were arbitrary, which meant 
that they were without authority of law. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral begs the question, and cities as the authority “ regul:- 
tions,” so called, not the «:atute. Neither does he cite a stat- 
ute upon which such regulations might be based. 

The Postmaster General states that what has been done i) 
this case is the “uniform rule of the department.” He wil! 
have some difficulty in showing, if called upon, that such 4 
course of treatment as that shown to have been administered 
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in the case of the Woman’s National Daily, now weekly, has 
been uniformly applied to the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, who I see has just 
stepped into the Chamber, that if they will inaugurate this 
investigation and make it searching and sweeping, search for 
that hidden pearl, the truth, and find it, if possible, I will 
furnish all of the testimony necessary to convict Mr. Hitch- 
cock of willful, deliberate deception in this answer. 

It may be doubted, even if such a course of administration 
were really authorized by law, and even if the whule force of the 
postal service were engaged upon it, whether it could be uni- 
formly and properly performed. By assuming that it might 
be, the work would be very costly and burdensome to the peo- 
ple. It would cost much more than the postage revenue in- 
volved. At Jeast the cost would be more than it now costs to 
maintain the entire establishment at Washington. 

The following case is recited as an illustration of the “ uni- 
form rule in the department.” Many others might be cited. 
The Sunday Magazine (see Exhibit A) is published by The 
Associated Sunday Magazine (Inc.) of New York, with a branch 
office in Chicago. The Sunday Magazine is a weekly publication. 
It claims a weekly circulation of 1,300,000 copies. This num- 
ber of copies is divided up among 12 of the large newspapers 
in the country, no two in the same city. The Star, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of those newspapers. 
each newspaper are inserted in the folds of that paper as an 
alleged “ Part 3.” 


chaser of one of the copies of the 12 newspapers with which it 
is sent out. It has about the same connection with these news- 
papers, or any one of them, as it bas with the decalogue. 
“Part 3” is the device by which the publisher of the Sun- 
day Magazine circumvents the law which limits the mailing 


lisher thereof and from the office of publication.” It is mailed 


In that way a copy of this Sunday Maga- | 
zine is gotten free into the hands of every subscriber and pur- | 
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The copies sent to | 





at publishers’ rates at 12 different post offices. The real “of- | 


fice of publication” is in New York, and the magazine so an- 
nounces, 
the New York office or the Chicago branch office, not to any 
one of the newspapers with which it is sent out as an alleged 
“ part.” 

“Part 3” is the device by which the publisher of the Sun- 
day Magazine circumvents the law which requires “a legiti- 
mate list of subscribers.” It is foisted free upon the subscrib- 
ers to 12 different newspapers. It has no subscribers of its 
own. 

“Part 3” is the device by which the publisher of the Sun- 
day Magazine circumvents the “free circulation” prohibition 
of the statute, as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to admit to the second-class rate regular publications de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes, or for free circulation, or 
for circulation at nominal rates. tact of Mar. 3, 1879.) 

Some years ago the Department of Justice advised the 
Post Office Department that this alleged “ Part 3” was a sep- 
arate and independent publication, and not a legitimate part 
of the newspapers with which it was folded. 


Post Office Department. Encouraged by its success, other 
similar publishing enterprises have been established. They 
circulate their publications in the same way, in the folds of 
still other newspapers. 

Nothing is heard of the Postmaster General asking the 
recipients of copies of any of these publications, through post- 
masters or otherwise, whether they are subscribers; how they 
became such; whether they paid the full price; if not, how 
much; whether the paper is sent them free; and if so, by whom, 
and so forth. Or whether their business transactions with the 
publisher have been satisfactory. Nothing is heard of any post- 


master threatening such recipients as fail to respond to in- | 
quiries with report of their failure to officials higher up for | 


chastisement of some sort. Yet the law is for all the same. 

I am not complaining of this Sunday Magazine. I rather ap- 
prove it, and might say much in its favor. I am simply citing 
the case as an illustration of the operation of the “ uniform rule 
in the department.” 

Turning now to the morals of the case, consider that the 
Third Assistant makes use of the reported refusals to receive 
copies by the addressees as a reason for taxing the publisher 
the “transient” rate for “others than the publisher” on 24 
per cent of the “claimed list.” Against this the company 
charges that the refusals are largely due, and possibly mainly 
due, to the conduct of the department in irritating and exas- 
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The Sunday | 
Magazine circulates to this day without interference by the | 


| copy of the paper there. 
If one desires to advertise in it, he must apply to | 





perating its patrons all over the country by ceaseless inquiries 
as to their private transactions with the company, and that 
this causes them to refuse the copies whether they be gifts or 
not. Again, the great proportion of gift subscriptions, another 
reason for assessing the rate for ‘others than the publisher” 
on 24 per cent of the “ claimed list,” is due to the circumstances 
that the friends of the company desired to help it financially, 
and by an enlarged circulation to resist the lawless persecution 
of the department. 

It is important to be noted that on receipt of all notices of 
refusals from such postmasters as have obeyed the statutes, 
the company acted promptly as possible and ceased to send 
out the copies. At the same time it took pains to write every 
person whose copies had been so discontinued. To the extent 
of from 50 to 60 per cent those persons responded, saving the 
refusals were upon a misunderstanding or were not justified by 
any act of theirs, and they have requested that their names 
be restored to the list and the paper continued to be sent. 

The Postmaster General names something less than 30 post 
offices from which “reports of nonacceptance of publication 
by alleged subscribers” have been received. Exhibit B, sub- 
mitted as a part of this case, shows the conditions as to the 
sending of copies of the Woman’s National Weekiy to these 
post offices. 

Exhibit B, which is an .answer from the Lewis Publishing 
Co. to that portion of the answer of the Postmaster General, 
I desire to insert without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Postmaster General says that the “ Post- 
master at Oak Ridge, Ill., states that he has, without avail, 
three times requested the publishers to discontinue the sending 
of undeliverable copies to his office.’ The company reports 


| that it has no subscribers at all at that place and sends no 
of each separate publication at publishers’ rates to the “ pub- | 


copies at all to such a post office. 

We caught Mr. Hitchcock one time sure. The paper has 
absolutely no subscribers at Oak Ridge, Ll, and never sent a 
In fact, there is no such post office 
in that State. It also reports chat there is no such post office 
in the State named, and that the official list of post offices issued 
by the Post Office Department shows no such post office in the 
State named. 

In conclusion, the matter stands: The Third Assistant has, 
after irreparable damage done by an imposition of the third- 
class rate upon the entire issue of the paper for some period, 
lifted the embargo of 17 cents a pound and allowed the com- 


| pany to mail copies to all subscribers at the publishers’ rate of 


1 cent a pound, except 103,920. Upon these he imposes the 
“transient” rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces, or fraction, 
which in effect is the same as the third-class rate—l7 cents a 
pound—notwithstanding the company is under contract to send 
out those copies as much as the others. It is, in the main, ig- 
norant of what particular subscriptions the department rules 
against. It must, under the terms of the order, arbitrarily 
eut off 24 per cent, whether it includes more or less “ gift” 
subscriptions than the estimate; that is to say, subscriptions 
paid for by persons other than to whom the copies are sent, 
These, according to the ruling, are not subscribers in fact, be- 
cause of reports of nonacceptance, and so forth. 

All this comes about, in the first place, by reason of regula- 
tion No. 443, which is not a law, but a ruling. It suspends the 
protection intended by the act of 1901, which in no uncertain 
terms forbids the suspension or annulment of publishers’ rates, 
once accorded, until there shall have been a hearing given the 
publisher. The suspension having, however, been accomplished, 
the acts of 1884 and 1885, which establish the postage rates for 
publications “of the second class,’ are applied directly con- 
trary; that is to say, to the opposite of their unmistakable 
language and intent. 

The company by these means is denied the protection of the 
law and its lawful rights and privileges in the United States 
mails. It is prevented from fulfilling its lawful contracts. If 
it resorts to the courts to contest the ruling, the department 
will employ special counsel and resist to the end at an expense 
of much more than is involved in the question of postage. It 
will consume at least five years in getting the final decision of 
the Supreme Court. By that time the subscriptions in question 
would have expired, the company’s business and credit would 
have suffered great additional damage, for its patrons would 
be dissatisfied and would, no doubt, so state if official inquiry 
were made of them to learn. The company would be wasting its 
energies to solicit them again for subscriptions. 

And, finally, the company is in such a crippled condition from 
the effect of the long campaign against it, recited in some part 
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herein, that it can not undertake the expense of a legal con- 
test. It can not pit its now slender resources against those 
of the Government, which would be invoked against it. Be- 
sides, it desires to devote its energies and such financial re- 


sources as are at its command to the rebuilding of its wrecked 
business. 


Perhaps Congress will deem it proper to ascertain, in the in- 
terest of justice, fair play, and uniform treatment of citizens 
under the law, as well as for the protection of publishers and 
institutions in general from like experiences, whether the laws 
of the country have been properly administered in this case. 

I also desire, Mr, President, to submit the sworn statement of 
the attorney for the Lewis Publishing Co., Mr. Edward C. Mad- 
den, who was for eight years Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, showing only the correspondence between Mr. Cortelyou, 
the Attorney General, and Mr. Hitchcock and himself relative 
to this matter. I do not desire to detain the Senate by reading 
the document at this time and therefore ask that it be printed 
as part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas is granted. The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Exurpit A. 


UNIversity CIty, 
St. Louis, May 20, 1911. 
Senator Jerr Davis, Washington, D. CO. 

Drar Srr: In reply to your request for information in detail in re- 
sponse to the Postmaster General's letter to the Senate resolution of 
April 10, 1911, relative to refusal notices sent to the Lewis Publishing 
Co. and the Woman's National Weekly, will state that it is the rule for 
the subscription department to give these notices immediate attention. 
Whether from a postmaster or subscriber, they are taken from our list 
as quickly as possible. However, some notices of refusal are received 
from postmasters throughout the country who fail to copy the full 
name on the refusal card correctly. This has been one of our greatest 
troubles. We can not act until one is received that is a true copy of 
the name on our subscription list to enable us to pick it out. All such 
received are at once taken from the list. 

When a notice of refusal is received from the postmaster, the sub- 
scriber is notified and given the privilege of being reinstated on request. 
From 50 to 60 per cent of those so notified asked to be reinstated for 
the full time paid for. 

All subscriptions received by us and known to be gifts are not en- 
tered until a notice is received in response to our request to know 
whether they will accept. When the sender fails to state. whether it 
is a gift subscription, we have no means of knowing and can only take 
the subscription as having been paid for by the person whose name is 
given. We enter them as such on our list. 

We make cvery effort to conform with the postal regulations, and are 
sending each day copies of our mailing lists to postmasters throughout 
the country, with the request that they check «:p errors in address, 
refusals, etc.; and, invariably, where we have large lists we separate 
them into carrier bundles, and our aim has been to cooperate with post- 
masters in every possible case, to lighten their work and make our sub- 
scription list the most accurate of any newspaper. 

We have received many letters from the postmasters throughout the 
country thanking us for our efforts in this direction. We quote herewith 
a letter received from postmaster at Lawrence, Kans. : 


LAWRENCE, KANS., February 11, 1911. 
LEWIS PUBLISHING Co. 


2 
University City, St. Louiz, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to call to your attention the first advantage of 
your routing your mailings according to our rural and city carrier 
routes. Your papers arrived in the office this morning at a time when 
the office was stuck with too much mail, and arrived also just when the 
rural carriers were ready to leave, but as your gepere were routed in the 
bundle every carrier got his papers, making a rday reading, instead 
of a Monday delivery and no attention. 

This office desires to thank you for the prompt attention and the very 
satisfactory manner in which the papers were peegeres for distribution, 
and to again assure you that such cooperation will be well worth while 
from the efficiency standpoint of your paper. 

Respectfully, IRVING HILL, Postmaster. 


The Woman's National Daily, with the enormous circulation of over 
400,000 copies being mailed each a7. has the reputation of having the 
best Guinea and efficient yaeer on and mailing system in the coun- 
try. is has been conceded by publishers visiting our publication plant. 

In the following paragraphs you will find statements covering each 
specific case of postmasters’ reports rding refusal notices, a as 
stated in the Postmaster General’s letter to a in response to 
Senate resolution of April 10, 1911, relative to rulings in the case of 
the Woman’s National Weekly : 

1. Battle Creek, Mich.—Facts in this case are that 47 cancel requests 
have been received from the postmaster at Battle Creek during the past 
five months, which have received the usual prompt attention accorded 
to all other requests to cancel. We have 781 subscribers in this city. 

2. Biddeford, Me.—¥acts are that we have 163 subscribers at this 
city. All copies maiied to this office are on subscriptions paid for in 
advance, either by the subscribers themselves or by others for them. 
Records show that all notices of refusal from the postmaster of non- 
Golipers for whatever cause have been given prompt attention upon 
receipt. 

8. TWheeling W. Va.—During the past six months we have received 
80 nests from the postmaster to cancel certain panes in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and each one of these requests received usual 
prompt attention. We have some 300 subscribers in this or. 

ben eect alten, aeliner dees the Houma) Ph wy any 
is no n e ua 
oface. -o fotnee General errs in statement of refusal notices 
trom Oak Ridge. é 

& Hamilton, Mo.—-During the past six pate four notices have been 
received from ter at Hamilton, Mo., which have all received 
prompt attention. We have 47 subscribers at Hamilton, Mo. 
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6. Siouz City, Iowa.—Facts are that all notices received from post- 
master at Sioux City, Iowa, have been given prompt attention and 
names were taken off the list early as practicable. The cancellation 
from our lists is invariably made from the first notice received and 
all other duplicate notices received are useless. We have at present 
182 subscrivers at Sioux City, Iowa. 

7. Lawrence, ane — a to cancel from the postmaster at Law- 
rence, Kans., have always been met with the same promptness accorded 
all other requests, and taken off our list early as practicable. We have 
482 subscribers in this ~ 

8. Siouz City, Jowa.—In the second report of the postmaster of 
Sioux City, Iowa, the facts are that his notices of refusal met with the 
same attention given all others, cancellations being made from the first 
one received. 

9. Adrian, Minn.—Facts are that we have 13 subscribers in this city; 
our records show that they have been id for. Notices of refusals 
were received from tmaster and canceled promptly. 

10. Los Angeles, Cal.—Refusal notices have been received from post- 
master at Los Angeles containing — the name of the subscriber. In- 
asmuch as our list contains some thirty subscribers by the name of 
Smith, we could not recognize cards received in this manner, and we 
returned a number of these requests to postmaster at Los Angeles, 
notifying him that unless all refusal notices sent to us contained the 
full name, initials, and street number, to enable us to cancel the proper 
and correct subscription, we could not comply. We then requested him 
to issue all notices filled out, as required by the postal reculations. ‘Th: 
number of subscribers in Los Angeles at present is 7,230. The 1532 
copies refused by the Los Angeles postmaster were removed from our 
list. We are extremely careful to give each notice received prompt 
attention. In this case it takes four days before a notice reaches us 
after issued by the postmaster. This does not seem to be taken into 
consideration by the postmasters throughout the country, who mail, as 
a rule, a notice every five days until the paper — coming. 

11. Williamstown, New Brunswick, Canada.—January 5, 1910, we 
received four subscriptions, at $1 each, to the following persons: II. S. 
Grant, Whitfield Hunt, Byron Morse, and BE. C. Shaffner, all of Wil- 
liamstown, New Brunswick, Canada, from J. BE. Shaffner, of Lawrence- 
town, Nova Scotia, Canada. These were received as gift subscriptions 
ond emeres from our lists September 26, 1910, upon the notice 
received. 

12. Holyoke, Mass.—Facts are that all notices of refusal received 
from Holyoke, Mass., were taken from our lists as soon as practicable. 
Records show in this case that all subscriptions have been paid for by 
ear themselves and others. We have 48 subscribers at Holyoke, 

ass. 

13. Elkhart, Ind.—Our subscription list of Elkhart, Ind., consists of 
148 subscribers and our records show that each subscription has been 
paid for at the full subscription price by the subscribers themselves 
and friends who sent them the gent as a gift. All refusal notices 
received from the postmaster at Elkhart, Ind., have been taken off the 
list promptly upon receipt of same. 

14. Medford Branch, Mass.—Facts in this case are that all requests 
were promptly taken from our lists, with two exceptions, due to clerks 
handling subscriptions erring and taking the wrong subscription from 
the list; this was corrected at a later date on receipt of additional 
request to discontinue. We have 98 subscribers at Medford Branch, 
Boston, Mass. 

15. Oxford, Ohio— The postmaster at Oxford, Ohio, has mailed us 
two requests to cancel subscriptions; these were taken off promptly on 
receipt of same. It is evident that notices claimed to have been sent 
to us have never reached us. We have 35 subscribers at Oxford, Ohio. 

16. Pleasantville, N. Y.—The postmaster at Pleasantville, N. Y., has 
sent us four requests to cancel subscriptions; the first one was imme- 
diately taken from our list, but in the meantime three other notices 
were received making the same request. We have 11 subscribers at 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

17. Demopolis, Ala~—We have a list of 27 subscribers nt Demopolis, 
Ala. These have been paid for by the following persons: Emma R. 
Labugun, Demopolis, Ala.; Mrs. Charles B. Pease, Dayton, Ohio; and 
John W. Smith, of Demopolis, Ala. Our records show that requests 
received from the postmaster of this town to discontinue publications 
were promptly taken off the list. 

18. Palatka, Fla.—Refusal notice for the subscriber whom the post- 
master has reported as dead for about three years, was taken off upon 
receipt of notice giving correct name of the subscriber. His previous 
notices had all been incorrect. We have 63 subscribers at this placc. 

19. Warrenton, Va.—All notices received from the postmaster at 
Warrenton, Va., were taken from the list upon receipt of the notice 
of refusal. We have 26 subscribers at Warrenton at present, and 
records show that they have all been subscribed for at the regular sub- 
scription rate. 

20. Joliet, I10.—Refusal requests received from the postmaster at 
Joliet, Ill., received prompt attention and were taken from our lists as 
soon 2s cticable. We received a letter from the postmaster at St. 
Louis, Mo., informing us to cancel a list of our subscribers, stating 
that the postmaster at Joliet had sent us several notices to discontinue 
this list. Investigation showed that the list mentioned had never been 
received by us; however, the list was canceled immediately upon receipt 
of same from the St. Louis postmaster. 

21. Glencoe, Ill.—We have 16 subscribers at Glencoe, Ill, and the 
refusal notices received from this postmaster during the past six 
months have met with prompt attention. 

22. Fort Wayne, Ind.—Records show _that upon receipt of refusal 
requests from the postmaster at Fort Wayne, Ind. they were taken 
from our lists as soon as practicable. 

23. Atlanta, Ga.—In Atlanta, Ga., members of the league have made 
gifts of our publication to some extent. If 146 of this list were not 
subscribers and did not wish to receive the paper, the postmaster failed 
to notify us of their refusal. During the past two years we have 
received some 60 refusal notices from the tmaster at Atlanta, Ga. 

24. Asheville, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; and ior- 
ristown, Tenn.—Our records show that 24 per cent of subscribers 
in these towns are gift subscriptions. No papers are mailed free, as 
stated by the Postmaster General. Records show they have been paid 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, to determine whether or not the 
Postmaster General has answered truthfully as to the annoyance 
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he said in his reply has been caused to the postmasters of the 
country about the undelivered copies of this paper, I had the 
Lewis Publishing Co. send me from their books an answer to 
this part of the reply of the Postmaster General, taking up each 
instance as mentioned by him in detail and showing clearly and 
conclusively that his statements in that behalf were untrue, and 
I desire to submit this report as a part of my remarks without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas is granted. The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


Exursit B. 


A CHAPTER FROM THR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT'S SHAME—HOW 
OFFICIAL POWERS WERE ARUSED TO RUIN A LEGITIMATE ENTERPRISE 
DESCRIBED IN UNITED STATES SENATE AS “ WAR"’—INSIDE FACTS 
BROUGHT OUT. 


{By Edwin C, Madden, former Third Assistant Postmaster General.] 
{An affidavit.) 


Norice.—A copy of this pamphlet is sent to each Member of Congress. 

A congressional inquiry to learn with what fidelity and what pro- 
priety the country’s laws have been administered and into complaints of 
administrative abuses is reported to be contemplated. The purpose is 
to furnish all Members in as concise form as ‘possible reliable informa- 
tion in that connection. 

The case presented re concerns the honor of the Government in 
dealing with its citizens. t is a grievance of a company composed of 
18,000 persons, who believe they have rightful cause to complain of 
unjust oppression and harassment by Government officers using their 
powers for an ulterior purpose. 

It is believed that the disclosures of this pamphlet clearly establish a 
ease of infidelity to public trust and afford sufficient grounds for im- 
peachment of two Cabinet officers for malfeasance. 

The great Webster said: “‘ The contest of the ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the grasp of executive power.” 

In Mexico a contest is on to rescue liberty from the grasp of execu- 
tive power. Long continuance of one party in office fostered abuses. 
Complaints were unheeded. Then came armed rebellion. Now, after 
men have been shot down in sufficient number, comes the promise of re- 
form of the petty tyrannies and the abuses of which the people long | 
complained in vain. Assurances are given that reasonable complaints 
will hereafter receive attention, and that there shall be efficacious pun- | 
ishment of malfeasance, and that no official is to be reelected. 

In this country good men have long been rebelling against and have 
come to have a grudge against every form of governmental power and 
authority. There has been so much abuse of executive power that all 
such authority is distrusted. As in Mexico, long continuance of one 
party in wer is responsible. 

A specific case is here stated. The evidence to support it is given. | 
Eighteen thousand persons are directly concerned. Complaints have 
been in vain. Consider their grievance, put yourself in their place, and 
note how long they have patiently waited in the hope that their Govern- | 
ment would yet deal honestly with them. 

It is now a nation-wide understanding that the Lewis Publishing Co. 
has been subjected to severe lawless persecution by Government officers. | 
This began in March, 1905, and continued hotly for two years. The 
Postmaster General, under whom the operations were conducted, then 
retired. Afterwards the attitude of the department, though still hos- 
tile, oppressive, and obstructive, abated some of its venom. 

_On March 2 last the case was brought up by Senator Stove in che 
United States Senate. A proposition was before that body to broaden 
the powers of the “spy system” of the Post Office Department. The | 
Senator vigorously denounced the abuses of power by those spies under 

existing law. He cited the Lewis case as an example, and contended | 
that their authority should be curtailed, not increased. | 

“There was,” he said, “a citizen of my State, a publisher, a Mr. 
Lewis, whose case became a celebrated one. For some reason the de- | 
partment waged war against him.” | 

A general congressional! inquiry into abuses of official power seems 
imminent. Possibly it will include this extraordinary case. Maybe the 
light will be fully turned on. 

A correct understanding of the Lewis case as a whole requires some 
study. This pamphlet brings out specially one feature of it, one chap- 
ter, which stands by itself and may easily be comprelended by anyone. 

Before process , a brief summary of what the whole case compre- 
hends will be helpful. The company charges that there was among the 
officials of the Post Office Department and the Department of Justice a 
conspiracy to work the ruin «"d suppression of its business by the mis- 
use or abuse of official power. 

There was a motive for this, but that need not be discussed here. 
Regardless of what the motive may have been, the company is prepared 
to establish Dy, competent evidence, when proper opportunity is given in 
the Court of Claims to be heard on the merits of its indemnity Dill, the 
fact of the existence of the said conspiracy and to identify those con- 
omnes in it. 

e company is also prepared to establish by competent evidence that 
through the systematic rations of the said conspiracy and its giving 
Se official conduct the plausible oe of duty, the company was 
ales robbed of its money, lawless!y robbed of its property, law- 
he lace aan ts in the mails, flawlessly denied the protection of 
Con stitu ion to per! Pp ; eges, and immunities guaranteed by the 

company is also red to show that, to effect the objects and 
ee yp = said Oe racy, both all ¢ laws and alleged evidence 
basel 7 ore tuted. e cloth an t judicial processes were 

e company is also prepared to show that, to effect the objects and 
ee of the said . its business was kept under a cause- 

riod of and cred Official surveillance covering a 
i over two years; that du ing that time there were from 25 to 50 
pot any Brn + stationed in offices and plant, demanding and 
Saving a ks and papers and examining into its private affairs; that 
ona oo time, under instructions from Washington, there was a 
sisted: syeete course of intimidating, credit-destroying in- 

condu by i ne letter carriers ,whea ma ing de- 

mail tter persons addressed regarding 
peateter ten dealings with the company; that during the same time 
inspectors conducted a campaign of credit-destroying inquiries 





| nonpublishers’ rate was by law required. 
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by correspondence with the persons to whom the company’s mail matter 
was addressed, ostensibly to learn if those persons were satisfied in 
their business transactions with the company; and that cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the company’s patrons had been artificially evre- 
ated by the secret holding up in the mails of the company’s mail mat- 
ter—letters and magazines; and that none of such inquiries were au 
thorized by law; and that all Government funds spent in the further- 
ance of these matters, probably a quarter or half a million dollars, was 
without warrant of law. , 

The spy system played an important part in the conspiracy. The 
whole case constitutes the “ war” which Senator Srone mentioned It 
inflicted upon the company damages to the extent of millions of dollars 
The purpose of the “ indemnity bill” is to make good in part the dam- 
ages to the 18,000 stockholders of the company, and so redeem the 
Government's honor. 

In passing, let it be remarked that, according to press reports, Attor- 
ney General Wickersham, speaking at Hotel Astor, February 18, 1111 
to an assemblage in honor of Mr. Justice Hughes, lately appointed to 
the Supreme Bench, among other things said: 

“Let us uncover and punish all corruption in office; let us remedy 
abuses of power; let us mold our laws to protect the oppressed and 
downtrodden; let us hold our representatives to strict accountability 
in the discharge of their duties.” 

The Attorney General is himself a “ representative” of the people 
One instance is here shown of where his official act failed to squar 
with his public utterance. 

Among other things, it is charged in this case that in the furtherar 
of the objects and purposes of the conspiracy the President and two 
other officers of the Lewis Publishing Co. were three times indicted 
fraudulently by the grand jury. The indictment numbers are 5222 ; 
5257, and 5316. They were returned in the eastern division of the 
eastern judicial district of Missouri December 1, 1905, May 4, 1906, 
and July 6, 1907. 

These indictments charge the officers named with the felonious con 
spiracy to defraud the Government of postage by depositing, or causing 
to be deposited, in the mails hundreds of thousands of copies of the 
company 8 two magazines on which the publishers’ rate of 1 cent a 
pound only was paid, but upon which, according to the “form of the 
statute in such case made and provided,” the rate of 1 cent for each 
4 ounces or fraction (4 cents on an even pound) should have been paid. 

No notice was given the company that its right to mail at a cent a 
yound was limited, or that it was held by the authorities that the limit 
2zad been violated. The indictments came with as little warning as a 
bolt of lightning from a clear sky. 

As a matter of truth, the “ form of the statute in such case made and 
provided ” fixed then as now the cent-a-pound rate without limit what- 


| soever for “all publications of the second class when sent by the pub- 


lisher thereof.” 


But these indictments went further in misrepresentation of the “ form 
of the statute.” They alleged, not only that there was a limit in the 


| Statute, but that by its form copies in excess of the limit were subject 


to the rate of a cent for each 4 ounces or fraction, when, as a 
matter of truth, the statute fixed then as now that rate solely for 
“publications of the second class when sent by others than the pub- 


; lisher.”’ 


In other words, the indictments charged that the “ form of the statute 
in such case made aad provided” limited the company’s right to mail 
copies of its two magazines at the publisher's rate of a cent a pound; 
that the limit was greatly exceeded, and that on the excess the higher 
The statute books do not 
now, and never did, contain such a “ form of the statute.” ‘The indict- 
ments open with these words: 

“The grand jurors of the United States, impaneled, sworn, and 
charged at the term of the court aforesaid, on their oath present,” etc. 

The operations of the grand jury, under solemn oath, were a mere 
pawn in the conspirators’ game of ruin. An investigation will prob- 
ably disclose that the jurors were deceived into this act of perjury by 


| a United States officer representing the existence of such a “form of 
the statute.”’ 


tut regardless of whether it were true that the “ form of the statute” 
limited the company’s mailings at a cent a pound, and that on an 
excess of the limit the higher rate was required, the company claimed 
that its mailings did not violate the limit. Subsequent to the indict- 
ments, the matter was investigated at a cost to the Government of 
between $50,000 and $100,000, and it was disclosed that the limit was 
not violated. A decision to that effect was made by the proper officer. 
The conspirators suppressed that decision, and qubetituted 6 false find- 
ing of fact to the contrary. On-y the latter decision was permitted to 
be published. 

This suppressed decision showed that the evidence upon which the 
indictments had been secured was false. If it had stood, the want of 
evidence alone would have compelled their dismissal. The company 
alleges that the purpose of these fraudulent indictments was two- 
fold. The publication of them in Government documents sent out from 
time to time to the press to copy would have the effect of destroying 
the company’s public faith and credit. The further purpose was, by 
means of the manipulation of the grand jury, the false law, and the 
false evidence, to railroad the officers of the company into the 
penitentiary. 

Not one of these three indictments was brought to trial on !ts merits. 
The last of them was dismissed voluntarily by the Government in 
October, 1909. Their appearance from time to time and their being 
allowed to stand so long (about three years) had, however, accomplished 
Se damage to the company. 

This case alone would seem to be proof that the Attorney General's 
proposition to “ remedy abuses of power” is either but the idle vaporing 
of a man in charge of a great engine of destruction, which he controls 
only in name, or that he is not sincere, for there are still persons in 
the Government service who were responsible, in more or less degree, 
for this prostitution of the great Department of Justice. 

Congress should not wait upon or trust the Attorney General to 
correct abuses of power. It should do it itself. Without delay laws 
should be enacted to protect citizens from such abuses as those de- 
scribed. Laws should enacted to provide efficacious punishment for 
those who misuse their — offices. But above all, Congress should 
see to it that, without delay, there is a law placed upon the statute 
books which will make it possible for a citizen to effectually arrest the 
Official hand which would, without just cause, despoi!l him of his good 
name or property, and to bring to justice him who does so. 

The program of ruin comprehended harassment at every point. In 
part it was to rob the company of its money. By means of the same 
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alleged “form of the statute” as was the basis of the indictments the 
St. Louis postmaster, acting under instructions from Washington, de- 
manded from the comp*ny excess postage at the nonpublishers’ rate 
upon hundreds of thousands of copies of the magazines mailed from 
time to time. .The company appealed to the department. ‘The question 
was kept pending nearly a year. In the meantime $29,550 in all was 
deposited under protest. A $50,000 bond was also given. 

The company's oY did not question the legality of the limitation 
upon its mailings. It disputed merely the accuracy of the count of the 
officials. The Third Assistant was the officer to decide. He gave the 
company a hearing, and subsequently instituted the investigation afore- 
said. sater he decided from what was disclosed that no excess was 
mailed. It was then that the Postmaster General suppressed the Third 
Assistant's decision as to the fact of excess mailings and substituted 
his own to the contrary. This decision not only furnished the evidence 
to sustain the indietments, but confiscated the company’s $29,550 de- 
posited in trust. This false decision was issued on March 4, 1907. 

The next move of the conspirators was to make use of the decision 
of the Postmaster General to institute three civil suits in the name of 
the United States to collect from the aay $130,000 additional back 
postage at the nonpublishers’ rate on alleged previous excess mailings 
not covered by the $29,550 aforesaid. 

The most unenlightened person will understand that the bringing of 
such suits in the name of the Government and for such an enormous 
amount destroyed whatever vestige of public faith and commercial 
credit the two years’ “war” had left the company. 

But now the dismissal of the indictments in October, 1909, and the 
Postmaster General having now been out of public office tor some period, 
it seemed possible that there might be a change of temper in the two 
departments. Not all, but a good number of those in the conspiracy 
were out of office. Now, too, there was a President reputed to be 
judicial, temperate, and fair. He would be aay to require, as far as 
was in his power, the undoing of any wrong which had been done in 
the name of the Government to any citizen. Indeed, it was thought 
he would regard the righting of such a wrong as this a paramount duty 
in order to redeem the Government’s honor. Again, such a President 
would naturally surround himself with men more or less of that 
temperament. 

Under these circumstances, and after sounding the Department of 
Justice, now under Mr. Wickersham, to learn whether the ey 
would be considered, the company oo February 18, 10, for a 
dismissal of the three civil suits whi had been so long stand to 
its injury. The dismissal would open the way to apply to the then 
Postmaster General to return, as the law authorized, the $29,550 which 
had been wrongfully taken from the company, as oops. With that 
accomplished, the rehabilitation of the company might be possible. The 
following is the correspondence between the company and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, between the company and the Post Office Depa t, 
and between the company and the President. It tells its own story. 

If the reader will follow out the one chapter of the Lewis case com- 
plete in this correspondence, it will throw much light upon the nature 
and character of the “ war” mentioned by Senator Stons. It will show 
how the “system” works and how those now in office are able to, and 
do, protect from exposure the evil acts of their predecessors. 

The first letter of the company to the Department of Justice was 
the formal application for dismissal of the three suits. In it were 

ted all the statutes in relation to second-class mail matter and those 
ing the postage rates on matter of that class. The letter showed 
elearly that the civil suits, like the indictments which had been dis- 
missed, were not warranted by any law, and were without probable 
cause, and, like the indictments, spurious. The letter also showed that, 
regardiess of whether there were such a “form of the statute,” as 
- yr my 7 at so. an oficial tavestignties had 
proven alleged limit u e company’s mailings was not, as 
a matter of fact, exceeded, and that the decision to that effect, which 








was the basis of the civil suits, was false. 


It is unnecessary to a correct understanding of this phase of the 
ease to quote this lomg 24-page letter. It closes with the followin 
and was acknowledged by the Department of Justice under date 
February 24, 1910. So the play begins: 

“Phere can be but little doubt that you (Atterrey General Wicker- 
sham) will have been convinced from a review of this paper that 
those suits are unworthy, and can not be maintained, and pressed 
are predestined te fail, beeause not founded upon law or facts. Hence 
it is not conceivable that you would prolong the injustice to the 
publishi com y of those suits over it, and so —e 
tion ooeing it longer out of —_ of its money. (The $29,550.) 
te a = a Me . 

“In conclusion we beg to express the belief that the honor and good 
faith of the Government demands the prompt granting of this ~~ 
(the dismissal of the sults), and that it would be unrighteous to put 
the Government to the expense of ting those suits and the pub- 
lishing company to the —— of defending itself. 
ona The case is respectfully submitted, and an early response is honed 
a 
The following is the formal acknowledgment of the company’s Ictter 
of February 18, 1910: 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1910. 
Epwin C. Mappen, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sm: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
18th instant in regard to the Lewis Publishing Co., and to say that 


the matters referred to therein will be ered by the department 
as soon as practicable, and you will be advised later as to its views in 
~ Son tfull J. A. Fowrar, 

” Acting ‘Attorney 


wait 30 days to be advised of the department’s “ views In 
af art following letter was sent to the Attorney General : 
Sr. Louis, March 8, BM. 
. Grorcr. W. WickensHAm, Attorney General, 
aS Washington, D. C. 
Dear “zr: I have the honor to state that on February 18 last I 
forwarded from here for consideration by your department an important 
rates and certain > 


quest’ oer Oe Piehine 
Saplest the Lawes Co. My 
ruary 24, 

In that connection, I now to say that there are very t 
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May 25, 


been taken, and to know, if it be convenient and possible to advise, by 
what date a decision on the ——_— = be b> 
Thanking you in advance for such information as may be proper to 
give me, I am, 
Very respectfully, Epwin C. MAppsn, 
For Lewis Publishing Co. 


The foregoing letter was acknowledged by the following: 


WASHINGTON, March 22, 19/9. 
Epwin C. Mapven, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sir: Replying to your letter of the 18th instant in regard to it 
uestion as to postage rates and certain suits pending against tho 
is Publishing Co. in the United States circuit court for the eastern 
district of Missouri, presented to the department by your lette: of 
February 18, 1910, I beg to say that the matter is receiving carefy| 
attention and will be disposed of as soon as practicable. 


Respectfully, 
J. A. FOWLER, 
Acting Attorney Generel. 
After waiting another 30 days and smarting under the injustice, not 
only of the whole matter, but ef the unwarranted delay, the following 


more vigorous letter was sent the Attorney General: 
Sr. Louis, April 21, i191. 
Hon. Gsorce W. WICKERSHAM, 

Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sim: I have the honor to say that under date of February 
18 last I submitted to your department, on behalf of the Lewis Pup. 
lishing Co., a statement concerning suits Nos. 5474, 5515, and 5516, now 

nding in the United States circuit court for this district. They were 
Conant by the United States district attorney, the first in July, 1907, 
and the last two in November, the same year. Ostensibly they are to 
collect back postage at the “ transient,” or general public, rate on copies 
of the Woman’s Magazine and Woman’s Farm Journal, alleged to have 
been mailed in excess of the publishers’ privilege at the rate of a cent 


a pound. 

Fhe object of that presentation was to show your department that 
those suits misrepresent the law, first as to the “ form of the statute” 
alleged to fix limits upon the publishers’ mailings at the cent-a-pound 
rate; and, second, as to the “form of the statute” alleged to assess 
against an excess of the limits “the transient second-class rate of 
gecinen, to wit, the rate of a cent for each 4 ounces or fractional part 
reof.” 

It was sought also in that presentation to make it clear that even if 
the statutes were as represented in those suits, there were nevertheless, 
as a matter of truth, no such excesses mailed, and that from the nature 
of things it was impossible for the facts as to mailings to be as alleged. 

On what was shown, concerning the law alone, it was expected you 
would promptly order the dismissal of those three suits, because if you 
looked into the matter at all, you must have seen they could not have 
been brought in good faith and on probable cause. ey were simply 
to back up the Postmaster General in an unwarranted and unparalled 
course of administrative conduct. On the same alleged law and evidence 
criminal indictments against the president of the company and other 
officers had been returned charging conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment of rsstage. The decision of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General that no excess copies had been mailed under the limits applied 
left the indictments without any evidence. That decision was sup- 
pressed, and the Postmaster General himself decided to the contrary 
and furnished the “evidence.” After being allowed to stand long 
enough to do inestimable damage to the company the indictments were 
dismissed in October, 1909, presumably because your department found 
there wac no such “ form of the statute” as they represented. 

We believe that an investigation will show that neither the indict- 
ments for conspiracy nor the civil suits for back postage were draw: 
by the district attorney. We think they were drawn by the post-office 
inspectors—the Postmaster General’s personal representatives. It is 
inconceivable that one learned in the law at all, as a district attorney 
must be, would have drawn criminal indictments and civil suits in the 
—< the United States which so grossly misrepresent the form of the 

es. 

The effect of the dismissal sought ought to be the return to the pub- 
lishing company of $29,550, unlawfully extorted under the ruling of the 
Postmaster General dated March 4, 1907, the basis of which was the 
same alleged forms of the statute as were represented in the indict- 
ments and in the civil suits, one fixing limits at the cent-a-pound rate 
and the other fixing the transient rate on excesses of the limits. 

If letter did not make the foregoing matters altogether clear, I 
am ready and shall be = to more into the matter. 

In a word the fundamental question for your department and the 
one upon which all of the suits depend is whether or not existing law 
limits the number of sample copies of a publication “of the second 
class"’ which a —- may send on his own account and from the 
office of publica at the publishers’ rate of a cent a pound. If 
there be no limit, the suits can not stand. If there be a t, there 
still remains the question of the | ty of charging upon the alleged 
ones of tie limits a rate for “ others than the publisher.” That is 
the case. 

All of the statutes having any possible bearing upon this question are 
furnished on the inclosed Sneeke. You are an experienced lawyer. It 
wil! not take you five minutes to review them and determine the law 


questions. 

In this connection it may be of interest to know that C ess ap- 
pointed a commission of three Senators and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, all but one lawyers, to consider the whole subject 
of second-class mail matter. That commission reported back to Coneress 
in Document No. 608, Fifty-n second session. On 
page 40 of that report the commission in ssing the various provi- 
sions of the law, among =, La gg - that it gives _ ” malimited 
sam vilege.” The law, excep this one case had been so ad- 
ministered. since its enactment in 1879. The courts have repeaicidly 
held that the Postmaster General has no authority to enforce restric- 
tions not in the statute. If a publication violates the law in any par- 
ticular, the Postmaster General , after a hea as required by the 
Pp annul its second-class altog r. In that event 


no es at all could be sent as “ of second class." There is no doubt 
of the Postmaster General’s authority there. 
One phase of the 


question. worthy of consideration is that under the 
Pay SE A Ee Ee ees 
matter forwarded a postmaster until wiul 
fully prepaid thereon. ‘Whe theory of this case is that ‘only a 
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t a pound was paid for those alleged excess copies, whereas the law 
amine they shonid be prepaid at the transient rate. The statute 
(R. S., 4051, sec. 373, Postal Laws and Regulations) makes the post- 
master at the office of mailing responsible for any postage he fails to 
collect. Therefore if, as a matter of truth, there were a limit to the 
company’s rights at a cent a pound, and that the transient rate may be 
required on copies mailed in excess of the limits, it was the duty of 
the local postmaster to collect the lawful rate at the time. He ex- 
ceeded his authority in forwarding those copies without such prepay- 
ment. His failure to hold the mail and collect or to notify the pub- 
lishing company that more postage was required places the responsi- 
bility for the deficient postage upon him. The publishing company 
compiled fully with the law as it is in the books. The two publica- 
tions were “of the second class.” The copies were “sent by the pub- 


is specially directed to the date, because of what will appear possenty. 
and to the fact that no one of the letters from that department is 
signed by the Attorney General himself. It is always an “Acting Attor- 
ney General.” That is one of the processes by which heads of depart- 
ments avoid direct responsibility for official acts when the case is one 
in which they think it unwise to appear. 


WASHINGTON, July 16, 1910. 
Mr. EDWIN C. MADDEN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Srr: Referring further to your letter of February 18, 1910, on be- 
behalf of the Lewis Publishing Co., I beg to ady you that, after a 
careful consideration of the matter, the department thinks that the in- 
terests of the Government require that the three suits 








to recover excess 
- y 2 y , gazine an he Woman's Farm Journal 
sher thereof, and from the office of publication,” and a cent a pound | postage on the Woman's Magazine nd t 2 W urn 
5 paid upon them. If the company had been notified that those | published by said company, should not be dismissed, | it prosecuted to 
alleged excess copies were subject to the transient rate it might, as| a prompt conclusion, and that a — «2 550 deposited 
under the circumstances was its right, have chosen to withdraw them, | Lewis Publishing Co. with the Post Office Department to cover ex 


because that rate is nem may A mtg to publishers. The com- 
pany could not be assumed to ow, without notice at least, that a 
statute fixing the postage rate on mail matter “of tue second class, 
when sent by others than the publisher,” was to apply to it, a pub- 
lisher. 

It must be clear from what is said in this letter alone, if it be true, 
and its truth is easy to establish, that the integrity of the Department 
of Justice is seriously involved. 

I should not have applied to you, sir, as I did puereaty 18, and as 
I do now, but from my belief that the real function and high purpose 
of the Department of Justice is to inform grand juries and courts cor- 
rectly as to the law—the forms of the statutes—and on the one hand on 
probable cause bring offenders and violators to trial and judgment, 
and on the other see that the unoffending are not molested, or with- 
out probable cause harassed by unwarranted indictments and dis- 
honest suits which destroy commercial credit and which may otherwise 
injure a lawful and law-abiding enterprise, and but for my belief 
that any other course is to betray the law, pollute the fountain of 
justice, and be false to the oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 

After waiting 30 days for a decision on the matters submitted Feb- 


mailings on said publications should be retained by that depart 
Respectfully, ; 

WILLIAM R. Har 

Acting Attorney G 


The company has all along claimed that the bringing of the ind 
ments, the bringing of the civil suits, and the taking of its money w 
acts unwarranted by any law. If, as a matter of truth, there were 
such a law, it could be no secret, and it surely was entitled to be in 
formed. Hence, the following courteous letter of inquiry: 


Str. Louis, July 18, 1910 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. OC. 
Dear Sie: I am in receipt of your letter of July 16, 1910 (W.R. H., 
60027-66), in which you advise me of your decision that the interests 
of the Government require the three suits to recover excess postage on 
the Woman’s Magazine and Woman's Farm Journal should not be dis- 
missed, as recommended, and that the sum of $29,550 deposited by the 
company, etc., should be retained by the Post Office Department. 
The United States zeae Court held in the American School of 
n 


Magnetic Healing v. McAnnulty case that “ the acts of all its officers 
ruary 18 we wrote your Cepextnent again seeking a decision. The | (the Post Office Department) must be justifiable by some law. W ill 
Acting Attorney General replied to the effect that the matter was re-| you be good enough to advise me as early as may be of t he law or laws 
eciving careful attention and would be disposed of “as soon as prac- upon which your department relies to prosecute those suits, and of the 


ticable.” Another 30 days have passed, and we are still waiting a 
decision. 


We have endeavored to be respectful, temperate, and patient. No 
Member of Congress has been brought into the case, and no word upon 
the subject has been said in one of our newspapers or magazines. We 


law or laws upon which your action is based in advising that the sum 

of $29,550, deposited under protest by the Lewis Publishing Co. as 

alleged excess postage, should be retained by the Post Office Department? 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 


Respectfully, _ Epwin C. MADDEN, s 
think it is not being overinsistent to = that we feel we are entitled For the Lewis Publishing Co. 
ps toe ong Ay i an waa ae tant. There was no response to this polite and very proper request. The 


situation so far is that the officers of the company had been indicted 
and solemnly charged to have committed a criminal offense by violating 
a “form of the statute”; $29,550 of the company’s money had been 
extorted as alleged “‘excess postage,’ under the same “form of the 
statute,” and the company has been harassed and its credit destroyed 
by the bringing and long standing of civil suits to collect an additional 
$130,000 alleged excess postage under the same “form of the statute. 
Now, when this Department of Justice is cornered, and the issue is 
boiled down to the bare question of the identification of that statute, 
information is denied by the device of refusing to answer. So it is that 
the law under which a citizen’s good name may be blackened forever, 
or under which the business of 18,000 citizens may be ruined, is not to 
be disclosed. It is small wonder that lately the public bas come to 
regard “ Department of Justice” a misnomer. Sut it had appeared 
plainly from the letter of April 27 from this department that it was 
“playing in” with the Post Office Department, and that it would be 
governed by its “ views in the premises.” It was then that the com- 
pany abandoned hope of the “square deal,” so cailed, from the Depart- 
ment of Justice and addressed the Postmaster General direct, May 16, 
1910. This effort was simply to secure the return of extorted money. 
The following is the letter; it was written two months before the last- 
given letter from the Department of Justice: 


Sr. Louis, May 16, 1910. 
Hon. Frank H. Hircncocs, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Sie: By reason of an order of the Postmaster General, 
dated March 4, 1907, the Lewis Publishing Co. was made to pay the 
sum of $29,550 postage at the transient second-class rate on a portion 
of the copies of its publications, the Woman’s Magazine and the 
Woman’s Farm Journal, which were mailed from the office of publica- 
tion at the St. Louis post office in April, May, June, and July, 1906. 
The greater portion of the copies of the publications were aecepted at 
the publisher's rate of a cent per pound. The transient rate (a cent 
per copy) was exacted on alleged mailings of copies in excess of the 
number lawful to be mailed by the publisher at a cent a pound. : 

The ruling of the Postmaster General was not the law, and it was 
contrary to the established practice of the Post Office Department. But, 
based upon his ruling, the Department of Justice brought several civil 
suits for back postage at the same transient rate on alleged previous 
mailings in excess of the postmaster’s limits. The suits were all filed 
in 1907, and no one of them has yet been brought to trial. 

yn February 18 last we applied to the Department of Justice to 
dismiss the suits, because they were not founde on law or fact. That 
course was taken because it was thought inadvisable to appeal to you 
for return of this money while those suits were pending. 

Several times the Department of Justice has advised that the matter 
would be decided “ as soon as practicable,” but about 90 days have now 


EDWIN C. MADDEN, 
For the Lewis Publishing Co. 

The foregoing letter stirred matters up a little. The writer does 
not believe, and the reader will scarcely believe, it intemperate under 
the circumstances. A_ public office is a public trust. This is a peo- 
ple’s Government. The long course of tyranny and oppression to 
which the company had been subjected by the officials, now intensified 
by the exasperating delay in answering a simple question, justified 
every word in the letter. In Mexico the people are now in armed in- 
surrection against the tyrannies and oppressions of Government offi- 


cers no worse than those of which the Lewis Publishing Co. complains 
in its case. The following letter was the result: 


WASHINGTON, April 27, 1910. 
Epwin C. Mappen, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st in- 
stant, in further reference to certain suits by the United States ~*~ 
ing in the United States circuit court at St. Louis against the wis 
Publishing Co. to recover alleged excess postage on the Woman’s Maga- 
zine and the Woman’s Farm Journal. 

As you were advised about a month a 
careful consideration and will be disposed of as soon as practicable. 
As it is not our practice, however, to dispose of such matters on ex 
parte statements, we have requested the Post Office Department to fur- 
nish us with its views in the premises. I may add that the decision 
of this matter will not be hastened by any intemperance of speech on 
your part, or covert threat. 

Respectfully, WILLIAM R. Harr, 
Assistant Attorney Generah 


In order to remove or apologize for what might appear to be “ intem- 
perance of speech”’ or “covert threat,” regardless of whether the lan- 


guajye used was subject to that construction, the following letter was 
promptly forwarded : 


, this matter is receiving 


St. Louris, April 29, 1910. 
Hon. Wrttz1aM R. Hane * . 


ant Attorney General, Department of Justice, 


ashington, D. C. 
Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th instant. You say 
that the views of the Post Office Department have been asked concern- 
ing the suits pending against the Lewis Publishing Co. to recover al- 
leged excess postage, etc., and that the matter will be disposed of as 
soon as practicable. You add that a decision will not be hastened by 
ony ntmepernace of speech or covert threat. 

is er is to say that it was cxqected ou might take the views 
of the Post Office Department, and probably those of the district attor- 
ney he and it seemed to us there had been ample time to do so. 


ha hose views ma ’ we have concluded not to wait longer. It is not at all 

aa ™ —e - y be, they can not change the law in the nd be a settlement of the matter that there be any action by the 

I did not regard either my letter of Februszy 18 or that of Aprit 24 | Department of Justice before addressing you on the subject. It was 
ay & 


ly thought to be a better course of procedure. 
ome osed with this you will find a copy of the case as pr sented to 
the Attorney General, under date of February 18 last. The exhibits, 
outside the appendix, are not furnished, because it is thought you 
would not be concerned in them. 


as intemperate or threatening. I offer my :pology for what seems to 

you to be intemperance of speech or a covert threat, and so much of 

either letter as a ts to you in that light I recall, and ask that the 
estions of law dec 


ided u their merits. We would like to have 
matter disposed of peacefully and as promptly as ible. 
Very tally! ly promptly poss 


The purpose of this letter is to ask you to be good enough to r turn 

. Epw1 MA lishing Co., under the provisions of the act of March 

" C. ——s, s 1905 feos ise, Postal Laws and Regulations), the money ($29,550) 

Th For the Lewis Publishing Co. which the local postmaster required the qomgony to pay at _ cnr 
When the? with the Department of Ju n rested until July 16. | rate of a cent per copy on copies of the Womans Magazine and the 
following letter was hed On Gamtee Attention Woman’s Farm "Journal mailed from the office of publication during 
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April, May, June, and July, 1906. Under the law the copies were 
mailable at the publishers’ cent-a-pound rate, and the exaction of the 
transient rate was without warrant of law. The money was paid under 
rotest, and was covered into the Treasury under an order of the 
*ostmaster General, dated March 4, 1907, sustaining the ruling of the 
local postmaster. 

The basis of the transaction was the allegation that the statutes 
fixing the postage rates on mailable matter of the second class limited 
the number of sample copies which a publisher might send from the 
office of publication at a cent a pound, and that any excess of that 
limit was subject to the transient rate. (Sec. 455, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. ) 

f course you know that the statute does not limit the number of 
sample copies a publisher may send at a cent a pound, and that if it 
did so limit the number of copies, the rate for “ others than the pub- 
lisher,” in section 455, could not lawfully be imposed upon an excess 
of the limit. But in this case there was, as a matter of fact, no excess. 

You, no doubt, are perfectly familiar with the judicial decisions to 
the effect that an administrative officer may not impose conditions in 
addition to those in the statute. The decisions specially applicable to 
this question are that of Morrill v. Jones (106 U. 8., 466); American 
School of Magnetic ~~’ v. McAfnulty; and National Railway Pub- 
lishing Co. v. Payne (No. 1231, Apis. D. C.). 

Even if the judicial decisions were not as they are, Circular 4 issued 
from the office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General states in 

aragraph 8 of the syllabus, that “ the statute does not put any express 
imitation upon the number of sample copies.” The 1906 congressional 
commission considered the whole subject of second-class mail matter 
and reported to Congress in Document 608, Fifty-ninth Congress. It 
discussed the law of second-class mail matter very thoroughly, and 
among other things said it gave an “ unlimited sample privilege.” The 
law was so administered from its passage, except in this one instance. 

The case was founded on the local postmaster’s error of assuming 
the right to limit the mailings of the publishing company. His action 
was in excess of his lawful authority. In the controversy the company 
did not contest the postmasters right to limit, but disputed his claim 
as to the number of subscribers on the lists, which was the basis of his 
limitation. The investigation by the Third Assistant's office sustained 
the contention of the publisher that the limit was not exceeded. The 
Postmaster General overruled the decision of the Third Assistant with- 
out an appeal to him in due course. His action was dated March 4, 
1907, and was an excess of his lawful authority, because it did sustain 
the postmaster in fixing a limit upon the numbezx of copies which could 
be mailed at a cent a pound, and in assessing the transient rate on an 
alleged excess of the limit. 

This is an application to you to do justice fn the matter and to 
return to the company the money which was taken from it without 
lawful authority. 

There are special reasons why we would be grateful for a prompt 
Cecision. The company will regard it as a special favor at your hand 
if you will arrange that your decision be mailed on or before May 25. 
We do not think it will take many minutes of your time to decide the 
questions at issue. It is wholly unnecessary to wait any decision of 
the Department of Justice. 

hanking you in advance, we are, very respectfully, 
LEWIS PUBLISHING Co., 
By Epwin C. MADDEN, 
Attorney in Fact. 

This letter, “ by direction of the Postmaster General,” was acknowl- 

edged by the following: 





WASHINGTON, May 19, 1910. 
The Lewis PUBLISHING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: By direction of the Postmaster General, I have to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your communication of the 16th instant, requesting 
a refund of $29,550 alleged to have been erroneously required on cer- 
tain aaltings of the Woman's Magazine and the Woman’s Farm 
Journal, published by you, and to inform you that the matter will have 
due consideration and you will be further advised. 

Respectfully, 
A. M. TRAVERS, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


With the foregoing acknowledgment the case stood still until July 9. 
Nearly five months had passed and neither the Attorney General nor 
the Postmaster General had acted. The company, exasperated by the 
delay and the injury it was steadily inflicting upon its business, then 
wrote the President. The purpose was merely to force action by the 
departments. ‘The following is the letter to the President: 


Sr. Louris, July 9, 1910. 
Hon. Witu1aAM H. Tart, 
President of the United States, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Dear Srr: I beg to lay the following matter before you and to state 
that I believe it of such importance as to call for your personal atten- 
tion. It seriously affects large interests and many people. It is a 
complaint of the conduct of two departments of the Government toward 
those interests and those people. 

To state the matter briefly, I, on February 18 last, asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a formal communication to dismiss three civil suits 
brought by it in the Circuit Court of the United States for the Bastern 
Judicial District of Missouri in November, 1907, to recover alleged back 
postage on certain copies of the Woman’s Magazine and Woman’s Farm 

ournal, published and mailed by the Lewis Publishing Co., of Univer- 

sity City, St. Louis, Mo. The ground of the request was that those 
suits misrepresent the law and misrepresent the facts. This was con- 
clusively shown in the communication. It was also stated that the 
continued pendency of those suits, as if sometime to be tried, was 
ruinous to the commercial credit of the publishing company. 

It was also shown that there was no warrant of plausible — to 
pot sd ba eadesttnenin Op get the paulidane’ company te tie eenehoe 
wou unjus’ pu pu company 
of defending such suits. 

Being a question of law, it would not take the Attorney General five 
minutes to find that there is no such statute as those suits represent, 
and without such a statute the suits are spurious. 

From time to time the department was requested to act. It has 
repeatedly responded that it would “ practicable.” In one 


t as soon as 
communication it was stated that the views of the Post Office rt- 
ment had been asked. There has now been ample time to get the views 
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of the Post Office Department, but whatever those views may be they 
can not create a statute upon which to base these suits. 

The second cause of complaint is that on May 16, 1910, the Post- 
master General was appealed to to return, under the rovisions of the 
act of March 3, 1905, the sum of $29,550, which had, in violation of 
law and on misrepresentation of facts, been extorted from the Lewis 
Publishing Co. by the Post Office Department as alleged postage on 
copies of the company’s two publications, the Woman's Magazine and 
Woman’s Farm Journal. The collection of this alleged tage was 
— ay the same misrepresented law and facts as the aforesaid 
civil suits. 

Up to the moment of this writing neither of the departments has 
acted. It is now necessary to appeal to you for justice and fair play 
on the part of the Government. e have not come to you until com- 
pelled by the apparent indifference to the rights of citizens by the two 
departments named. ; 

I myself, as Third Assistant Postmaster General, administered these 
postal laws for 8 years, and in all had 15 years’ experience in their 
application. I may, therefore, be presumed to know whereof I speak. 
I assure you on my honor that there is no such statute in existence 
as these suits represent. I assure you that even if there were such a 
statute the facts upon which the suits are based are misrepresented, 
and that the records of the department will so show. 

The case grows out of the circumstance that the postal laws govern- 
ing the second class of mail matter were administered differently to 
this publishing company from what they were administered to other 
publishers. It was charged, wrongly, that the statute limited the 
number of copies which the we gee ng company might mail at a cent 
a pound, and that the limit had been ex ed in the mailings of both 

ublications. Upon the alleged excess of the limit the “ transient” rate 
or “others than the publisher” was fixed. The statute does not limit 
a publisher’s mailings at a cent a pound. The fundamental error was 
that of reading the limit into the statute. That error having been 
committed, it was necessary to find a rate for the alleged excess. That 
for “ others than the publisher ”’ was applied. If Congress had intended 
to limit a publisher’s mailings at « cent a pound, it would certainly 
have fixed a rate for an excess. There is none. The error in these 
suits is compound; first, that of fixing the limit; and, second, that of 
assessing the nonpublishers’ rate on an excess. 

But to make the case still worse for the Government, there was, as 
a matter of fact, no excess of the limit, even if there had been such 
a limit in the statute. An investigation by the department showed 
that the local postmaster’s count was grossly erroneous. If the com- 
pany had mailed thousands of copies more than it did, still the arbi- 
trary limit would not have been exceeded. 

It is upon this state of the law and facts that the suits, which we 
asked to have dismissed, stand. 

It is upon this state of the law and facts that the $29,550 alleged 
postage on excess mailings, which we asked to have returned, was ex- 
oe a the company as a penalty for offending the then Postmaster 
yeneral, 

At this as preety all business is more or less depressed. These 
are strenuous days for the a industry. The keeping of these 
suits for alleg back postage pending, to the ruin of commercial 
credit, and the holding up of many thousands of dollars of this com- 
pany’s money, without a shadow of legal or moral right, are, therefore, 
a aggravating. it is a matter of the importance of life and 

eath. 


The persons who compose the Lewis Publishing Co. and those who 
depend upon it for a livelihood are taxpayers and loyal, law-abiding 
citizens of the United States. Those citizens now appeal to their Presi- 
dent, not for favors, but for justice and decent treatment at the hands 
of the Government they support. Their complaint is serious. It 
charges two departments not only with wrongdoing in the first place, 
but with now cruelly prolonging the aggravating, unjust, and unwar- 
ranted eonditions. 

If you care to have me do so, I shall be glad to go more fully into this 
case and develop it to completion for your information. 

Will you, Mr. President, be good enough to direct the two depart- 
ments named to act in these matters without further delay? 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 
Lewis PuBLisHine Co., 
By EpwWIin C. MADDEN, 
Attorney in Fact. 


The President was then at Beverly, Mass. The letter was acknowl- 
edged under date of July 12 by Secretary Norton. He stated that “ by 
direction of the President the matters have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General and the Postmaster General, respectively.” 
a reference to the co’ ndence with the Department of Justice, it 
will be seen that it act on July 16 following. The letter is not 
a by the Attorney General, but by an “Actin ee ree | General.” 

e Sowing letter is from the Postmaster General. t is dated 
July 5, but, as its acknowledgment shows, the envelope which contained 
it was postmarked July 12, seven days later. Plainly, the letter to 
the President set both departments in motion. But it took five months 
to get this far. The last of the indictments, after being allowed to 
stand about two Png and a half and the doing of irreparable damage, 
was dismissed. t the time of placing this matter with the printer the 
civil suits, now four years old and based upon the same alleged law as 
the indictments, are still standing. 


WASHINGTON, July 5, 1910. 
Epwin C. MADDEN, 


Esq., 
Care Lewis Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir: lying further to your communication of May 16, 1910, ask- 
ing the return of $29,550 paid the Lewis Publishing Co. during the 
months of April, May, June, and July, a as postage at the rate of 
1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof on copies of its two pub- 
lications—the Woman's ine and the Woman’s Farm Journal— 
mailed in excess of its legi te subscription list and an equal num- 
bee on satay conse, I have to say that upon “de ee letter 
I caused a full investigation to be made into the state of s upon 
which this postage was collécted, as a result of which I am/ advised 
that the same was justly and la demandable upon grounds of 
which the company was at that time d advised. 


I must, therefore, for the reasons icated, respectfully decline to 
refund to the company the sum of $29,550 as requested. 
Very respectfully, 


F. H. Hrrencock, 
Postmaster General. 
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The words “justly and lawfully demandable upon grounds of which 
the company was at the time duly advised,” interpreted, mean that the 
company was “advised” of the law (the “ grounds”) upon which its 


money was taken as — pestenn, The use of the word “ lawfully” 
signifies the existence of a law. Without that the money could not 
be “lawfully” taken. To make the record complete, and to show that 
it is not true that the company was “at the time duly advised” of 
the law under which its money was taken, the two orders of the Post- 
master General, which state the “grounds,’”’ not the law, are here 
given. The manner in which the company was “advised” was to fur- 
nish it with copies of these letters : 


WASHINTON, March 4, 1907. 
The Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sm: Im the case of the spe of the publisher of the Woman's 
Magazine from your recommendation ahd action in the matter of de- 
manding and collecting postage at the transient second-class rate on 
all copies of said publication mailed monthly in excess of its legiti- 
mate subscribers, which, as shown by the extended investigations of the 
department and the count of October 13, 1905, aggregated 539,901, and 
the excess of a like number properly marked and sent as sample copies 
you are informed that upon the hearing granted the publisher on April 
30 and May 1, 1906, and a careful and thorough investigation by the 
department, your recommendations are approved and your action sus- 
tained. 

You will therefore remit to the department, in canceled stamps at- 
tached to sheets of paper, the excess postage that has been collected 
by you, and also make demand on the publisher for the balance due the 
Government, under the law and the regulations of the department, at 
the transient second-class rate of postage, upon all excess copies of the 
publication mailed on and after October 1, 1905. 

In the matter of your recommendation that the department deny the 
ending application, submitted August 22, 1902, for entry of thts pub- 
ication as second-class matter, you are informed that upon a hearing 
granted the publisher on the same dates (Apr. 30 and May 1, 1906), 
and upon a careful and thorough investigation of all of the evidence by 
the department, I find that the publication does not have a legitimate 
list of subseribers, that it is designed and published primarily for ad- 
vertising pur s, and that it is being circulated at a nomieal rate, 
contrary to the law and the regulations of the department. 

You will therefore refuse hereafter to accept for mailing, at the 
second-class rate of postage, copies of the said publication, and inform 
the publisher that his application for entry of the Woman’s Magazine 
as second-class matter is denied. 

Very respectfully, Gro. B. Corretyou, 
Postmaster General. 


WASHINGTON, March 4, 1907. 
The Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Srn: In the case of the appeal of the publisher of the Woman’s Farm 
Journal from your recommendation and action in the matter of de- 
manding and collecting postage at the transient second-class rate on 
all copies of said publication mailed monthly in excess of its legitimate 
subscribers, which, as shown by the extended investigations of the de- 
partment and the count of October 13, 1905, ageregated 141,328, and in 
excess of a like number properly marked a sent as sample copies, 

ou are informed that upon the hearing granted the publisher on April 

30 and May 1, 1906, and a careful and thorough investigation by the 
- — your recommendations are approved and your action sus- 
ain 

You will therefore remit to the department in canceled stamps at- 
tached to sheets of paper the excess postage that has been collected by 
you, and also make demand on the publisher for the balance due the 
Government under the law and the regulations of the department at the 
transient second-class rate of postage upon ail excess copies of the 
publication mailed on and after October 1, 1905. 

In the matter of your recommendation that the department revoke 
the order nting second-class mailing privilege to this aa 
you are ormed that —— a hearing granted the publisher on the 
same date (Apr. 30 and May 1, 3208), and upon a careful and thorough 
investigation of all of the evidence by the department, I find that the 
Se does not have a legitimate list of subscribers; that it is 

esigned and published primarily for advertising purposes; and that it 
is be circulated at a nominal rate, contrary to the law and the 
regulations of the department. 

You will therefore refuse hereafter to accept for mailing, at the 
second-class rate of postage, copies of the said publication, and inform 
the ee that the second-class mailing privilege heretofore extended 
the Woman’s Farm Journal is withdrawn, and that the order granting 
the same is revoked. 

Very respectfully, Gro. B. CorTe.you, 
Postmaster General. 


Postal regulations which are consistent with law have the force of 
law. The regulations in effect at the time made it the duty of the 
Third Assistant to decide all questions as to tage rates, subject only 
to 7 to the Postmaster General. The Third Assistant did decide 
in t case in favor of the iblisher. The Postmaster General en- 
deavored to force the Third A ant to reverse that decision. Failing, 
he used his ee Caneress the decision altogether, and without 
an So to him su tuted his own, as shown in the two letters of 
oh a 

ation so prov e cou ave jurisdiction 
ee declde oniy in the event of an en , 


Dp lL. 
The two letters in the frst two paragraphs of each state 
the “ grounds (not the law) for assessing the $29,550 as alleged 
excess upon a “hearing granted the publisher on April 380 
and May 1, 1906, and a careful and thorough investigation by the de- 


partment.” This " and this “careful” investigation were 
not, as would a A 
Third Ass ot’ Pecknener by_ the Postmaster General, but by the 


partment of Justice having remained silent upon the request 
of the co ny J 18, 1910, to be informed of the ow which was 
the basis of the vil waite and the taking of the $29,550, a way seemed 


now to be open to the General for that informatio 
In his letter of July 5, 1910, he stated that the mon: was “ astly 
and lawfully ge sul 8 Hence, the following letter —_— 


Hon. Fraxx H. Sr. Louis, July 1}, 1910. 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


Duar Sm: I beg to acknowledge to-day 
July 5, but postmarked July 12, answering my commanieation of Mac 
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16, and declining to refund to the Lewis Publishing Co. the sum of 
$29,550 as requested. 

You state in your letter “I am advised that the same was justly and 
lawfully demandable upon grounds of which the company was at that 
time duly advised.” B 

Will you be good enough to inform me of the particular statute or 
statutes upon which the department relies in stating that the money 
was “justly and lawfully demandable” ae . 

Thanking you in advance, I am, very respectfi lly, 
LEWIS PUBLISHING Co., 
By EDWIN C. MADDEN, 
Attorney in Fact. 

The foregoing letter will surely be regarded as a courteous request 
for information, which should have received a frank ansy pecially 
under the aggravating circumstances. Instead, it broveht forth the 
following evasive reply. The Department of Justice made no res} 
at all to the company’s similar request in a letter of July 18 


WASHINGTON, July 29, 191 
LEWIS PUBLISHING Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: I have received your letter of the 14th instant, in 
which you request that you be advised of the “ particular statute « 
statutes’ upon the authority of which the Postmaster General declined, 
under date of July 5, 1910, to refund to the Lewis Publishing Co. the 


sum of $29,550, excess postage collected on mailings of its two p . 
cations, the Woman’s Magazine and the Woman's Farm Journal, during 


the months of April, May, and June, 1906. 

In reply I have to say that the questions involved are now in the 
courts for determination and in the civil suits now pending between 
this department and the Lewis Publishing Co. in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Missouri. The various conte 
tions of the Government, including the subject of your immediate 
inquiry, are set forth in its several declarations of complaint, to which 
you are respectfully referred for further information. 

Respectfully, 


C. P. GRANDFIELD, 
Acting Postmaster General. 
It is, of course, true that the “questions involved” are “in the 
courts for determination.” gut the company believes they are not 
rightfully in the courts, and its request was to be informed, as it 


was entitled to know without equivocation, under what law or laws 
the suits had been brought and its money taken. The “ declarations 
of complaint” in those suits do not, as alleged by the “ Acting Post- 
master General,” show upon what law they are based. However, the 
company thought that the Postmaster General might now be induced 
to reconsider the matter. Hence the following letter, which recites 
the case in detail: 


Sr. Louts, August 13, 1910. 
The honorable POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: Your letter of July 29, in relation to cases C. D. 26575 
and 58208, was duly received. 

In your letter of July 5, to which you refer, it is stated that the 
$29,550 will not be returned as requested because it was “ justly and 
lawfully demandable”’ upon copies of its (the company’s) two publica- 
tions, the Woman’s Magazine and the Woman’s Farm Journal, “ mailed 
in excess of its legitimate subscription list and an equal number cf 
sample copies.” 

As all postage rates are fixed by statute, or the right of your 
department to fix them is given by statute, I, in my letter of July 14, 
asked you to be good enough to inform me of the particular statute 
or statutes upon which your department relied in making the state- 
ment that the $29,550 in question was “ justly and lawfully demand- 
able,” at the rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction, because 
under the act of March 3, 1885, it would appear beyond doubt that 
“all publications of the second class, * * * when sent by the pub- 
lisher thereof, and from the office of publication, including sample 
copies, * * * ghall be entitled to transmission through the mails 
at 1 cent a pound or fraction thereof.” 

It has not been disputed that the copies upon which this money 
was demanded, at the transient rate of a cent for each 4 ounces, 
were copies of “ publications of the second class,” and that they (the 
publications) “‘ were sent by the publisher thereof, and from the office 
of publication.” In the plain language of the law that is all that 
was required to entitle all copies mailed to the cezt-a-pound rate. 

Your letter of July 29 does not identify, as I asked you to be good 
enough to do, the law by the authority of which the transient rate was 
assessed. You simply advise that the “ questions involved” are now 
in the courts for determination, “of the various contentions of the 
Government, including the subject of your (my) Immediate inquiry.” 
I believe, and have so stated to the Department of Justice, that suits 
5474, 5515, and 5516, to which you refer, are spurious, in that they 
have no basis whatever in law and are not founded on probable cause. 
They have been standing for three years, and there is no prospect of 
a judicial determination of the “questions involved” in the near 
future. The information I asked for is urgently needed for immediate 
use. 
Suit 5474 states substantially that by virtue of a “temporary per- 
mit” in the case of the Woman’s Magazine and a “ certificate of entry ”’ 
in the case of the Woman's Farm Journal the company was definitely 
limited In mailing at the pound rate under the act of 1885 to copies 
sent as recited specifically in the “declaration.” The declaration also 
states that copies in excess of those limits were subject to the “ tran- 
sient rate,” which is the rate at which the $29,550 in question was 
taxed, and this suit purports to be to collect other postage at the tran- 
sient rate on copies claimed to have been mailed in excess ofthe author- 
izations of the said temporary mit and certificate of entry; and the 
declaration further says “and said postmaster (postmaster at St. 
Louis) was then and there demanding and proposing to continue to 
demand upon such alleged excess copies the transient second-class rate 
of postage of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fractional part thercof as 
provided by the act approved June 9, 1884, chapter 73.” 

Without quoting so at length from suits 5515 and 5516, they state 
only that they are based upon the “force of the statute in such case 
= and provided,” but they do not identify the statute having such 

‘orce.” 

Said the court in the “Salvation” case: “The law must not only, 
however, be honestly executed by the department itself, but it must be 
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honestly and faithfully obeyed by the person who is seeking to obtain 
the benefit of its privileges. He can not evade it by any sort of device. 
He must show the utmost good faith.” The court’s injunction as to 
“good faith” and the use of “any sort of device” to evade the law 
applies equally to the department. 

Two important questions are involved in this case. The first is the 
statutory authority to fix any limits whatever upon the company’s 
mailings of its two magazines while those publications were “of the 
second class,” or to fix those limits said in the suits in question to be 
fixed by the “ temporary permit ”’ in one case, and by the “ certificate of 
entry” in the other, those instruments being unknown to the law. The 
second question is that, as the act of 1884 mentioned in suit 5474 when 
read in its entirety applies only and unequivocally to copies “sent by 
others than the publisher,” can that act be construed to the direct 
opposite of its ome language? In other words, how can an act which 
in its own specific terms excludes publishers be construed so as to apply 
to publishers, or to copies “ sent by the publisher thereof and from the 
office of publication,” under the unlimited privilege of the publisher 
under the act of 1885, unless there be still another statute somewhere 
authorizing, in the first place, the limiting of the publisher’s unlimited 
privilege given in the act of 1885, and, in the second place, authorizing 
the imposition upon an excess of the limitation the rate fixed in the 
act of 1884 for “ others than the publisher.” 

It is well settled that as to matters of fact the decision of your de- 
partment is final. Also, that the department is absolute in the adop- 
tion of reasonable rules of limitation uniformly applied both as to what 
shall constitute a legitimate list of subscribers and sample copies for 
the purposes of admission of a publication to be “of the second class,” 
or for the purpeses of exclusion of a publication from that class, after 
a hearing. Especially to the point is the case of Conant v. The Post- 
master General, equity 24361, in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and the Lewis Publishing Co. v. Frank Wyman, No. 5417, in 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern Division of the 
Eastern District of Missouri. The company does not now complain of 
the limitation upon its lists of subscribers or upon its sample copies for 
the purpose of determining whether its publications were due to be 
admitt to the second class or due to ——— from that class. 
That is a different matter. Its complaint now is as to the application 
of unlawful rates to copies of its publications admittedly “of the sec- 
ond class” at the time of mailing. 

The determining of what is and what is not of the second class under 
sections 10 and 14 of the act of 1879 is a — separate and apart 
from the question of rates, under the act of 1885, for matter which is 
“of the second class.” In the two cases mentioned the power to limit 
what should enter into the composition of a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers and mailings of sample copies were the questions under con- 
sideration by the court. The limitations were approved as just and 
ee in the first case, and in the second held not subject to review. 

ut no court has ever allowed, even by the remotest inference, that the 
“transient rate” for “ others than the publisher” could be enforced on 
copies “sent by the publisher thereof (for himself) and from the office 
of publication ” while the publication was “ of the second class.” 

In Conant v. The Postmaster General case it is shown (no such 
consid.vation was shown in this case) that the publisher was given 
“every o;portunity ” to correct his. list of subscribers and mailings of 
samples to come within the very limitations in question in this case 
hefore the department acted on the rejection, but there was no attempt 
to assess against copies of the periodical (Salvation) while it was “ of 
the second class” any rate but the publishers’ rate in the statute of 
1885. 

it is, of course, asscmed that your department is governed by law 
and as the law is inte.»reted by the United States Supreme Court. 
That court has held in a number of cases that the action of the head 
of P ag -d department or of a subordinate must be based upon some law, 
and that neither may impose, by ruling or regulation, conditions no 
in the statute; and that if the statute itself be wrong it is a matter 
for Congress and not the department. 

The act of fixing the publishers’ rate of a cent a pound to be paid in 
money is later than that fixing the rate for others than the publisher 
at a cent for each 4 ounces or fraction to be paid by stamps at- 
tached to the matter itself. The act of 1884 must be assumed to have 
been before Congress at the time the act of 1885 was under considera- 
tion. Both acts make the question of rate depend merely upon who. is 
the sender of matter “of the second class.” The cent a pound rate 
is limited to the publisher who sends from the single point of “ the 
office of publication.” The cent for 4 ounces rate is opened to all 
from any point of mailing. 

The statute upon which the action taxing the $29,550 at the rate in 
the act of 1884 in the first place, and which you now approve by re- 
fusthg to return it, because in the first place it was “justly and law- 
fully demandable” is the law I am in search of for the benefit of the 
18,000 persons in this company which I represent. Your letter of 
July 29 does not give me the information I sought. It is, therefore, 
necessary for me to again ask you to be good enough to inform me 
definitely of this specific statute or statutes upon which your depart- 
ment relies in fixing the limits upon the company’s ee under the 
unlimited privilege given the company by the act of 1885, while the 
publications were “of the second class,” and I again ask you to inform 
me of the statute or statutes upon which your department relies in 
stating that the $29,550 collected at the “transient rate” fixed in the 
act of 1854 specifically for “ others than the publisher,” was “ saeey 
and lawfully demandable” upon copies of “ publications of the secon 
class, sent by the publisher thereof and from the office of publication ” 
under the unlimited privilege at the cent a pound rate given the com- 
eeae by the act of 1885, while the publications were “of the second 
class.” 

My inquiry is on behalf of approximately 18,000 persons who com- 
pose the Lewis Publishing Co.—an honorable enterprise. They are 
citizens of the United States. They support the Government and are 
concerned ‘in administration. They want, if possible, to keep 
their faith in the honesty and fair dealing of the Government with the 

ple. They do not seek and would not knowingly take any advan- 
age of the vernment. Likewise, they will not, without possi- 
ble resis permit the Government to take eee of to 
their loss or e; or to put them in the position of being violators 
of the law. In ease they believe they have been a by the 
Government whose duty it was to protect them. They jeve their 
money was literally stolen from them by distortion of the statutes and 
the facts; and that the suits mentio: are merely the stalk 
in the unholy business, and are unworthy of serious considera’ by 
any ‘ey much less a lawyer, who can read the English language in 
which the statutes fixing postage rates are written. 





Unless there be some other statute than those quoted herein. tho 
convictions of the er would seem to be well grounded. They 
plainly contradict that e money was “justly and lawfully de. 
mandable.” 

The following is a restatement of the case to make clear the matters 
already stated, and to make plain the points of distinction and the laws 
which are essential to the proper understanding of those matters. 
Will you be good —— to reconsider the case personally in the light 
thereof? This request is made because in your letter of aay 5 you say, 
“IT am advised that the same was justly and lawfully demandable.” 
That indicates that the decision was not your own, but that you relied 
= others. The questions are believ to be important enough to 
claim your personal consideration and judgment. 

Clearly your department has no lawful power to assess postage rates 
upon any domestic mail matter except as authorized by statute. 

In order to determine the class to which a mail matter belongs, 
regulations and rulings, not inconsistent with the law, have the force 
< a. Regulations and rulings inconsistent with the law have nu 
e ‘orce. 

n determining what shall constitute aes with the law of 
mailable matter of the second class, reasonable rules and regulations 
aus limitations upon what may enter into the composition of a 
legitimate list of subscribers and what shall constitute designed pri- 
marily for free circulation—the mailings of sample copies—are neces- 
sary. Similar rules and regulations are necessary to determine when, 
after admission of a publication to the second class, it should be re- 
ected from that class because of noncompliance with the law. This 
s the precise question determined in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, Conant v. Postmaster General (equity 24361), and in 
the Lewis Publishing Co. v. Frank Wyman, in the Cireuit Court of the 
United States in the Eastern District of Missouri (No. 5417). These 
are the only adjudicated cases. 

In neither case was the question of assessing the rate in the act of 
1884 upon any copies mailed by the publisher thereof and from thie 
—-s publication while the publication was of the second class con- 
8 bs 

But the right of your department to limit a publisher’s mailings at 
the pound rate under the act of 1885, while his publication is “ of the 
second class,” no decision to the contrary having been made up to the 
time of mailing, and to assess against an excess of the limitations the 
oe ae rate in the act of 1884, is a separate question and stands 
y f 

Truly, as a matter of practice, publishers were permitted to volun- 
taril pay the rate fixed in the act of 1884 on occasional excesses of 
th limitations, such voluntary payment being in a nature of a com- 
promise and in lieu of a citation and threatened disturbance of second- 
class status of their publications because of violation of the limitations. 
But never before this case had the end er ge of a publisher to mail at 
the — rate been arbitrarily ey 3 and the rate in 1884 arbi- 
trarily assessed against copies mailed by that publisher on his own 
account and from the office of publication while the publication was “ of 
the second class.” 

It is mpetesy grenited by the act of 1901 that when a publication 
has been accorded second-class mail privileges, the same shall not be 
suspended or annulled until a hearing shall have been granted to the 
parties interested. This must mean that the right to mail at the pound 
rate belongs to the publisher up to the time your department gives the 
ae and makes a decision that his publication is not of the second 
class. 

The penalty of exclusion from the second class after a hearing for 
violation of the limitations, or for other noncompliance with the law, 
is the only penalty your department can, it is believed, impose under 
the law and the court decisions last referred to. 

I quote for your information the following three statutes: 

“All publications of the second class, * * when sent by the 
publisher thereof, and from the office of publication, including sample 
copies, * * * shall be entitled to transmission through the mails at 
1 cent a pound or fraction thereof.” (Act of 1885.) 

The omitted words have no bearing. = 

“The rate of postage on newspaper and periodical publications of 
the second class, when sent by others than the publisher or news agent, 
shall be 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fractional part thereof, and shall 
oo ey prepaid by postage stamps affixed to said matter. (Act of 

+) 


“When any publication has been accorded second-class mail privi- 
leges, the same shall not be suspended or annulled until a hearing shall 
have been granted to the parties interested.” (Act of 1901.) 

The $29,550 which you state in your letter of July 5 was “justly 
and lawfully demandable” must have been taken from the company 
under authority of some statute or statutes. The foregoing are ail [ 
have been able to find, and they appear to contradict that statement. 

The assessment appears to have been accomplished by reading limita- 
tions into the pound-rate act of 1885, and assessing upon an alleged 
excess of those limits the transient rate in 1884. The local postmaster 
notified the company to that effect April 6, 1906. ‘The company ap- 
pealed to the department at Washington, and asked for a hea ng 

At the hearing (April 30 and ay. 1, 1906) the company did not 
raise the question of law—that is, did not then question the right of 
the department to limit its mailings at the pound rate. It contested 
solely the question of fact, and believed that it had not exceeded the 
limits fixed and that the investig:tion which followed the hearing and 
was a pert of it would so disclose. Subsequently, the Third Assistant, 

uty it was to decide, found and determined, from an exhaustive 
retaaten by his officers, that the limits were not exceeded. There- 
a e then Postmaster General ——— the findings and de- 
sion of the Third Assistant's office and issued his own sion to 
the goutrery, namely, that the limits were exceeded. This was on 
March 4, 1907—10 months after the hearing. As your letter of July 5 
is un you approve and adhere to the conclusion that the limits 
were ex as dec by the Postmaster General. Without stating 
the law to support your conclusions, you also say that the money taken 
the company at the transient rate on those all excess mall- 
ings was “justly and lawfully demandable.” Accep RY the pur- 
—_— ‘—— that the limitations were exceeded, these questions 

w : 

First, the publications be “of the second class” (whether by 
reason of a “temporary permit” or “ certificate of entry” is immate- 
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rial), did the statute or statutes from which the department drew its 
authority include authority to fix limitations upon subscribers’ copies 
and sample copies? We say no. 
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Second, assuming the foregoing to be decided in the affirmative (the 
contrary would foreclose all further questions against the department 
in favor of the company), did the statute or statutes from which the 
department drew its authority include authority to assess a rate for 
“others than the publisher” upon any copies whatever, whether excess 
or not, sent by the publisher? We say no. 


Third, assuming both, the foregoing questions to be decided in the 


affirmative, did the statute or statutes from which the department 
drew its authority to act in both those matters include authority to 
so act in advance of a hearing and a decision thereon as provided by 
the act of 19017? We say no. 

We answer all three questions of law in the negative. 
right on any one, the case is ours. 
point out these circumstances : 

(1) The language of the statute itself gives publishers an unlimited 
privilege while their publications are of the second class. 

(2) The regulations of 1887, drawn and published, first following 
the act of Congress, state specifically that there is no limitation upon 
sample copies. Those of 1902 fix limits only for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not a publication is of the second class. 

(3) In a later circular issued to publishers on the “ Salvation” 
case it is stated specifically that there is no limitation upon the number 
of sample copies. 

(4) The congressional committee, composed of lawyers, in Docu- 
ment 608, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, said committee being 
appointed to consider and report to Congress on the provisions of 
existing law in relation to second-class matter, states that the statute 
gives publishers an “ unlimited sample privilege.” 

(5) The act of 1901 forbids the suspension or annulment of the 
second-class privileges until a hearing shall have been granted to the 
parties interested. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, your department, while the publica- 
tions were of the second class, did on April 6, 1906, without a hearing, 
suspend in part the privilege of the company to mail samples at the 
pound rate. Upon alleged excesses of those limits, without a hearing, 
the rate in the act of 1884 for “others than the publisher” was as- 
sessed. The company paid the rate under protest, and appealed from 
the action of the loca ——- It was on that appeal that the 
hearing of April 30 and May 1 was given. This was after the suspen- 
sion had taken place. No decision was made on that hearing until 
10 months after. Then it was made retroactive to cover the first sus- 
pension, without the hearing required by law to be giveu prior to 
suspension. It was on this retroactive ruling that the $29,550 paid 
under protest at the transient rate in that act of 1884 was taken from 
the company. This was done at the very time that your department 
declared the publications not to be of the second class at all. 

In order that the taking of this money be lawful, the department 
must have had authority to read into the act of 1885 limitations upon 
the publishers’ pound-rate privilege; upon an excess of the limitations 
it must have had authority to assess the rate in the act of 1884; and 
it must have had the authority to proceed as it did without a hear- 
ing as provided by the act of 1901. Where was, and where is that 
authority? Certainly not in the three statutes quoted. 

You must concede the righteousness of the following conclusions 
from the decisions referred to and the laws quoted. 

First, that your department had the right under sections 10 and 14 
of the act of 1879 to limit what should enter into the composition of 
a legitimate list of subscribers and the number of sample copies to 
be mailed for the purpose of determining whether either publication was 
in the first place of the second class; or after entry, whether either 
should be re ed, after a hearing, from that class. 

Second, that your department had no power or authority to limit 
or suspend in whole or in part the privilege of the company to mail 
at the pound rate while the publications were of the second class, under 
the act of 1885, “until” a hearing had been granted, as required by 
the act of 1901. 
- Third, that your department had no power to assess the rate for 

others than the publisher” in the act of 1884 on any copies what- 
ever, sent by the publisher and from the office of publication, whether 
or not the department had the right to suspend in whole or in part 
the pound-rate privilege before or after a hearing. Congress ordained 
that the rates for matter of the second-class should depend upon whom 
the sender should be; one is for the “publisher thereof” and the 
other is for “others than the publisher.” ‘They are not interchange- 
able by “any sort of device” of construction. 

Now, therefore, unless there be some other statute or statutes than 
those herein quoted to justify your statement that the rate in the act 
of 1884 was “justly and lawfully demandable” upon the copies in 
question which were sent by the publisher thereof and from the office 
of publication, while the publications were of the second class, the 
error of your decision igs plain. The acts, fixing rates, standing alone 
are flatly op to such a conclusion. The act of 1901 is also op- 

to such a conclusion, for it is certain that if the privilege of a 
publisher may not be suspended in whole without a hearing, it may 
not be ded in part without a hearing. Under the act of 1901, 
alone, if no others were involved, and assuming your department had 

to suspend the pound rate upon excess copies and to impose 
the transient rate idem the the suspension could take effect only 


If we are 
As to the first proposition let us 


from the hour of ju ent following the hearing precisely as did the 
decision that the publications were not “of the second class” take 
effect from the time of the decision, not before. 
In this letter the question of fact—that is, the question as to whether 
i.e excess big — hn actually mailed, as held in the decision of 
b eotmanter 1 dated March 4, 1907—is not discussed, but 
suc’ to be understood as admitted to be the fact. This ijetter 
presents the questions of law only. Your letter of July 5 states: “I 
caused a be made into the state of facts upon 
That is taken as putting you in 
the facts as to mailings in excess of the 
master General’s letter of March 4, 1907. 
on those excess copies was “ justly and 


Beaton of tne ia ed apelin ie ah Gig irae 
A cca. ane It oe below lawfully (that 1 
2 — ae a i cater) to the men the people i represent 
long 7.9 Serceeene ft ts ‘tae, ont oe meen ‘Soak, ‘a 
regard you as in honor bound to return it to them under the provi- 


sions of the act of March 3, 1905. As the matter stands, these people 
believe that the money was taken from them, not only without war- 
rant of law, but in direct violation of law, and contrary to all previ- 
ous practice of the department. It was a punishment inflicted upon 
them for exercising the right of free speech in criticism of the acts of 
the then Postmaster General. They are smarting under what they 
believe to be a gross injustice inflicted upon them. 

In conclusion, I say that no impartial person but 
under the statutes quoted which give the company 
protect it in them, and from which your department must draw what- 
ever authority it had to curtail those privileces, in whole or in part, 
I have shown that up to the moment the decision was made that the 
publications were not “of the second class” the company had beyond 
successful dispute an unlimited privilege at the poun’ rate; and that 
whether it had or had not an unlimited privilege, it was an 
ranted act for your department to read into the law power to assess 
upon any copies whatever sent by the company for itself the rate for 
“others than the publisher,” while the publications were of the second 
class. That act constituted both violent misapplication and total dis- 
regard of law. 

If you do not agree with me and adhere to your decision of July 5, 
which appears to have been based upon advice (and which advice is, 
I believe, now shown to be unsound as to law), I beg you to frankly 
inform me of the statute or statutes upon which you base your decision 
whether it be these quoted or others. To sy, as you did July 5, that 
the money was taken “ upon grounds of which the comnony was at the 
time fully advised.” is not to identify the statute giving authority to 
take it. It could properly be taken only by authorify of some statut: 
The Postmaster General, in his letter of March 4, 1907. in which the 
“grounds” are stated, does not identify thet statute. Neither do the 
alleged suits in which the “ questions involved” are supposed to he 
stated, and to which on July 29 you refer, identify the statute giving 
such authority. 

The thousands of people who compose this company hope you p-r- 
sonally intend to be just and deal fairly with them: that you will not 
turn your back upon the dawn, and that you will appreciate the very 
trying circumstances in which they are placed Riehtly or wrongly, 
they believe they have heen taken advantage of by thove in authority, 
and wronged. You made a “full investigation” of this matter. The 
moral obligation now rests upon you te richt the wreng or show plainly 
that it is not a wrong. The honor of the Government is in the balance, 

An early response will be much appreciated 

Respectfully submitted. 
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The foregoing letter brought the following response. 
itself : 


MADDEN, 
the Company. 


It speaks for 


WasSHIncton, October 1, 1910. 
EpwiIn C. MAppEN, Fso.., 


The Lewis Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Sir: Replying to your letter of August 13, written for the Lewis 
Publishing Co., in which you request to be advised of the particular 
statute upon which the Post Office Department based i's action in de- 
clining, under date of July 5, 1910, to re fund to the « pany the sum 
of $29,550 postage collected at the St. Louis post office during the 
months of April, May, June, and July, 1906, on copies of the Woman's 
Magazine and the Woman's Farm Journal! mailed in excess of the legiti- 


mate lists of subscribers and an equal number sent as samples, you are 
again advised that the grounds of the Government's claim to the sum 
in question, together with other amounts accruing in like manner from 
October 1, 1905. to March 5, 1907, are set forth in its several declara- 
tions of complaint in three civil suits now pending adjudication in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Missouri, at St. 
Louis, Mo., which pleadings appear of public record, and to which you 
are respectfully referred for a complete statement of the Government's 
several contentions. including the law and a summary of the facts in 
the pending judicial controversies with the Lewis Publishing Co. 
Very respectfully, 
F. H. Hitrcucock, Postmaster General. 


The United States Supreme Court is our final arbiter on questions ot 
law. That court has held that every act of the bead of a department, 
or of one of his subordinates, must be founded upon some law. The 
criminal indictments, the civil suits, and the taking of the money for 
“ excess ” postage must, therefore, be founded upon some law. That 
law must have fixed a limit upon the number of copies which the com- 

any might mail at a cent a pound, and required on an excess of the 
imit, if there were one, “ excess" postage. 

The company alleges the indictments were frauds, because no law 
placed any limit upon the number of copies it might mail at a cent a 

ound: that the civil suits are spurious, because no law placed any 
imit upon the number of copies it might mail at a cent a pound; that 
its money was taken as “excess” postage, not only without warrant 
of law, but in violation of law and on a false statement of facts. 

As the correspondence printed herewith shows, great effort was made 


to ascertain the statutes upon which the official conduct was based 
The Postmaster General's letter of July 29, replying to the direct 
request for information as to the statutes, did not state. His last 


letter of October 1, responding to a further request 
evasive. The Attorney General did not respond at all. 

The official papers in neither the indictments nor 
disclose the statutory basis for them. Neither does 
General’s letters of March 4, 1907, which assessed the “ 
identify the law upon which his action was based. Neither does any 
book of the United States stautes disclose laws upon which such 
indictments and such civil suits might be based and this “ excess” 
postage might be required. 

The writer of this article administered for eight years in the depart- 
ment all the postage-rate laws, and asserts of his positive knowledge 
that there is no such “form of the statute,” as alleged in the criminal 
indictments and in the civil suits; and that in the whole scheme of our 
postal laws no such thing appears as a limit upon the number of pieces 
mailable at any rate of any class, and that there is no such thing 
known in postal history as “excess” mailing or “ excess’ postage. 

But here is further evidence that no such statutes exist In sus. 
taining the demurrer to the first of the crimina! indictments, Mr. 
Justice Trieber, among other things, said: 

“It will be noticed that there is no limitation in the act of March 3, 
1885, as to the number of copies of such publications which may be 
sent through the mails at second-class rates, nor does the act limit 
copies to subscribers solely, but grants the privilege to all ‘ publica- 
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tions’ of the second elass, including sample copies. * * * It (the 
indictment) fails to allege anything which warrants the conclusion that 
legally the publishers could not transmit through the mails all the 
copies. which they did send. There is nothing to indieate why these 
eopies were in excess of the number of copies which they were legally 
entitled to transmit at the rate of 1 cent per pound.” 

According to the theery of our Constitution and laws, the Postmaster 
General and the Attorney General are servants of the people, not 
masters. They hold their offices merely to exeeute the people’s laws, 
enacted through their representatives in Congress.* A dis table act 
by one of them discredits the President who appointed him, discredits 
the Government which he represents, and the people whose Government 
it is. If, in truth, there be a statute in existence justifying the indiet- 
ments and the civil suits in this case and justifying the taking of the 
“exeess’’ postage, both the Postmaster General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral were as “ representatives” in honor bound, when called upon, to 
promptly and fairly disclose it. Neither did so. 

But there is another phase of this matter. Suppose some statute 
did authorize a limitation upon the company’s mailings; suppose the 
limitation was violated; suppose the civil suits to collect back postage 
were justified, how has the Government’s interests been guarded? If 
those suits were now, after these years of standing, pressed to trial and 
the Government were successful in securing a judgment, it would be 
valueless. ‘The years of relentless “war’’ upon the company, recited 
only in small part here, bas so disabled and ~~ it that the effect 
would probably be to force it into bankruptcy, and so complete the ruin 
of this legitimate and once highly profitable enterprise of 18,000 persons, 
valued in millions. 

If such usurpations of power as those shown here may go unrebuked, 
our justice is a mere trick and our Government honor a travesty. A 
eitizen’s good name, earned by a lifetime of proper uve and dealing, 
may in a moment be stained forever by the solemn indictment of a 
United States grand jury, charging to be criminal an act most lawful; 
on forged law and false facts he may be robbed of his money; and his 
private business may be destroyed by the long-standing menace of 
spurious suits brought in the name of the United States. 

In the light of this whole case one may well ask the value of the 
constitutional Bill of Rights; of “the freedom of speech or of the 
press”; * * © and the right to “petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances”; of the “ right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effe against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the a to be searched and the persons or things to be 
seized”; of the promise that no person shall be deprived of property 
“without due process of law, nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation”; of the promise that “in all 
criminal pra the aceused shall enjoy the right of a speedy and 
public trial”; of the assurance that “he (the President) shall take 
care that the laws shall be faithfully executed”; and the value of the 
oath: “I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and to the best of my ability execute, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

All these amount to nothing when ee officials, having in their 
control a great spy system, des’ to use their public offices to “ war” 
on a citizen or an institution. In Mexico the people are now endeavor- 
ing to “ rescue liberty’ from such abuses of power. 

Whether the acts of the present Attorney General and the present 
Postmaster General, as shown by the correspondence printed herein, in- 
volves them in the cn ge ruin of which the compan comeinins 
is a question by itself. hether the tactics employed by both to 
avoid an answer to the ingu for the law which justified their official 
acts were adopted to shield predecessors may or may not be of 
importance. 

But, apart from these quotes and stan by itself, the corre- 
spondence shows indisputable transactions for which those officers are 
responsible. Both are servants of and the honor of the 
people required them to deal frankly and fairly in a matter of such 
vital importance. Neither did so. One makes no response at all to 
the inquiry for the law upon which the civil suits were the other 
resorts to the shifty trick of sending the company to the “pleadings ” 
in those suits to ascertain the law upon which its ay wes held 
to be “ justiy and lawfully demandable,” well knowing that those plead- 
ings do not disclose that information. 

To such state has the honor of Cabinet ministers come. In either 
case all honest men will regard the act dishonest, a breach of 
trust, a blot of bad faith upon the good name of the Government. It 
ought to be, and may be, sufficient ground to warrant impeachment for 
maifeasance and moral unfitness for oe ae tei aad 

The matter is eer submitted for ormation the Con- 

ess of the United States. The _— is expressed that at least it will 
fe placed in the public record for the enlightenment of the people on 
the state of the public service. 


Epwin C. MADDEN, 
Attorney im Fact for Lewis Publishing Qo. 
APRIL 12, 1911. 


Srarn or Missourt, County of St. Louis, ss: 


I, Edwin C. Madden, being duly sworn, do depose and say that I Rave 
earefully compared the correspondence prin in this pamphlet with 
the aude copies of my letters to the President, the rtment of 
Justice, and the Post Office Department, and with the original letters 
from those Departments, and that they are true — thereof. 

pwin C. Mappry. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of April, 1911. 


SEAL. D. Comen, 
c : Notery Public fer the County of St. Louis, Mo. 
My commission expires March 21, 1915. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, out of order, I desire to offer 
the following resolution, and ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENY. Without objection, out of order, 
the Senator from Arkanses imtroduces the following resolution 
and asks unanimous coment for its present consideration. The 
Secretary will read the resolution for the information of the 
Senate. 


The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 53), as follows: 


Whereas wid d complaints are made as to the management of 
the Post Office artment under the administration of the present 
Postmaster General, In almost every department of the service, said 
complaints coming not only from the public at large but from the em- 
ployees of the Government in the postal service generally; and 

Whereas on the 10th day of May, 1911, said Postmaster General 
made to the Senate what he terms an answer to the resolution adopted 
by the Senate on the 10th day of April, 1911, regard the alleged 
misuse of his office against the Woman's National Weekly, a publica. 


tion of the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, and the Harpoon, of 
Denver, Colo.; and 


Whereas the correctness of said answer and its truthfulness has been 
called in question: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That said resolution, together with the answer of the Post- 
master General thereon, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 
Committee en Post Offices and Post Roads, which said committee is 
hereby authorized and directed to make a complete and thorough inves- 
tigation of the entire post-office system, and more especially as to the 
facts contained in said answer to said resolution, and report their find- 
ings to the Senate at as early a date as possible. Said committee is 
hereby authorized and empowered and directed to subpeena witnesses, 
to sit during the present session of Congress or dur adjournment, at 
their convenience, to employ whatever clerical force is necessary, and 
the expenses of same to be paid out of the eontingent fund of the 


Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution will have to go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the statute the resolution 
must first go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, and that reference will be 
made. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, some of the statements of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] are of such an extraordi- 
nary nature that I am unwilling to allow them to pass unchal- 
lenged. I shall not, however, devote my time to an expression 
of opinion as to his accusations against certain officials. I 
think they can take care of themselves, and, in any event, their 
records speak for them. I desire to devote my attention to his 
allegations of fact. 

It must be evident to all of us that never has there been a 
more noticeable disposition to find fault with officials than there 
is to-day. Some of these criticisms arise from a disposition to 
improve publie service, others to gratify the wish of constituents 
and friends; and I am glad to ascribe to the Senator from 
Arkansas motives resting upon one of these two reasons. At 
times, however, this criticism springs from a desire to make 
political capital; then, too, it comes frequently from those who 
are always making a noise. I would not for a moment stand 
in the way of any fair investigation of any department of the 
Government, however close that investigation might cut to the 
bone, Let dishonesty and inefficiency be exposed and promptly 
and properly punished. But, Mr. President, the efficiency of 
our Government—not alone the respect for it—is very much 
impaired by reckless criticism. Such attacks have another 
deplorable effect. They encourage a disposition to disobey 
the law and to disregard those who are called upon to ad- 
minister it. In this atmosphere of carping complaints the 
policeman to many citizens is a hobgoblin and every judge is a 
Jeffreys. 

So I bay, we should be fair to officials, not merely to give due 
credit to those who deserve it, but also in order to render effi- 
cient the whole framework of our administration. 


THE BESOLUTION. 


What is this resolution to which I wish to call attention? 
First, I desire to read the resolution, and then I wish to reduce 
to the lowest terms and to the simplest language the occasion 
of this controversy. The resolution as introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is couched in these words: 

esol That the Postmaster General be fred and directed t 
ee ae Senate of the rulings of his de ytamet, ont his 
reasons therefor, in regard te the circulation of the Woman’s National 
Ww : also the Harpoon, of Denver, two newspapers published in the 
Un States, inasmuch as serious charges are made inst said rul- 

as is shown by letter attached and made a part of this resolution ; 

t said Information be furnished to the Senate at the earliest possible 
eonvenienee of the department. 


To that resolution is attached a letter of an exceedingly 
abusive nature. 


_ I call attention first to the fact that not one word has been 
said here about any ruling as to the Harpoon, one of these two 
periodicals. Why? Because in that part of the resolution the 
chase was after a phantom. The Harpoon is to-day enjoying 
the full second-class mail privilege, without any restraint by 
the Post Office Department, 
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THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL WEEKLY. 


Now, what is the fact in regard to the Woman’s National 
Weekly? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have direct information from the editor of the 
Harpoon that they have been interfered with and are being in- 
terfered with and seriously crippled by the unlawful and unau- 
thorized action of the Postmaster General. I have it on my 
desk. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the Senator from Arkansas will find 
that this interference has not been by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but by another department of the Government, with which 
any citizen is liable to be involved, and that is the Department 
of Justice. I can hardly understand why the Senator from 
Arkansas should not have called attention to the regulations in 
regard to second-class matter if there had been anything in them 
in any way affecting the Harpoon. 

Mr. President, I am informed not only that there has been no 
interference with the Harpoon, but that it received the second- 
class mail privilege within two or three days after its first 
issue. 

Now we come to the Woman’s National Daily. It appears 
that thfs periodical, now published weekly, has a circulation of 
about 400,000 copies. It appeared upon investigation by the 
usual tests that approximately one-fourth of its circulation was 
not of such a nature as to entitle it to the second-class mail 
privilege. 

We have heard much of an embargo of 17 cents a pound. I 
do not know from what source that comes. The Woman’s Na- 
tional Weekly is being circulated to the number of approxi- 
mately 300,000 copies at a cent a pound and approximately 
100,000 copies at a cent for 4 ounces, or 4 cents a pound. 

REASONS FOR THE RULING. 


What is the reason for this distinction? Widespread complaints 
came to the Postmaster General from all over the country that 
post offices were, I may say, almost congested with copies of 
this paper, which arrived in the mails and were either rejected 
by those to whom they were addressed or were addressed to 
persons who could not be located. A large selection of these 
letters is given in the answer of the Postmaster General of the 
hundreds of like letters received at the department. I will 
read a few of them, and I ask unanimous consent to insert other 
typical letters which will describe the situation. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is | 


granted, 

Mr. BURTON. The postmaster at Adrian, Minn., in reporting 
the receipt of a large number of undeliverable copies at his 
office, says: 


None of these people subscribed for, and many refuse to take it out | 


I think the whole 


of the office. They are not marked “Sample -_ Neg tee 
per year. oO pays 


Northwest is flooded with them. The price is 
for it? Does anybody? 


The postmaster at Los Angeles, Cal., incloses a list of the | 


addresses of 132 refused copies of the paper, and states that— 

“ Refused ” cards have been frequently issued by this office on these 
copies, but no attention seems to be paid to these notifications. 

One of the postal laws provides that when a copy of a news- 
paper arrives at.a post office and is not called for, the post- 
master shall notify the publisher of that fact. 


This office solicits the assistance of your department in securing the 
discontinuance of the receipt of these copies here. 


This does not sound very much like a conspiracy against the 
Woman’s National Weekly, when the. postmaster of the second 
city on the Pacific coast writes to the department soliciting its 
assistance to secure the discontinuance of such copies received 


there. 


Under date of September 7, 1910, the deputy postmaster gen- 
eral of Canada reported that, although repeatediy notified, the 
publishers failed to discontinue undeliverable copies addressed 


to persons at Williamstown, New Brunswick. 
Again: 


The postmaster at Battle Creek, Mich., informed the depart- 
ment that he had notified the publishers of the refusal of the 


publication by 14 persons at his office, adding: 
We have never 


eB 


sf 
i 


comprises those 


ve 


5 


ie 


to give 


ie 
g 


succeeded in getting & paper stopped on one request, 
int which } on been sent in woah atnes 
of January (five weeks) and were still coming at the end 


it is said but these are gifts to relatives, that a father 
Something to his daughter of that kind. That 
tion, but, Mr, President, that is not the case, save 


in a few rare instances. The difference between the subscrip- 
tions held by the Post Ofice Department to be illegitimate and 
bona fide gift subscriptions is clear and marked. If I make a 
bona fide gift of a subscription to a publication to another—some 
relative, for instance—I give the subscription because I wish 
that relative to read what the publication contains, In other 
words, in harmony with the spirit of the statute which grants 
this nominal rate of postage, I pay for the subscription in order 
that my relative may be informed and may keep abreast of the 
current information of the world as disseminated by that pub- 
lication. My relative, complimented, is glad to receive the publi- 
cation, and consequently he will in some unmistakable manner 
ratify my act in subscribing for him. With legitimate publica- 
tions the number of these bona fide gift subscriptions is always 
small when compared with the number of subscriptions ob- 


tained in other ways. Such publications are usually circulated, 
as we know, in response to the orders of individuals and through 
newsdealers. The Post Office Department has always recognized 


bona fide gift subscriptions as legitimate. 

What have we in the case of the Woman’s National Weekly? 
Vast numbers of alleged gift subscriptions—over 50 per cent of 
all the copies circulated, according to the department’s finding, 
and 70 per cent according to the publisher. How were these 
subscriptions ruled against obtained? Women, eager for the 
great benefits held out by the publisher, such as membership in 
the American Woman’s League, paid for these subscriptions. 
Why? Was it to send the paper because of its informing or 
literary value? No, save, as I have said, in few rare instances. 
They paid for these subscriptions, Mr. President, not as bona 
fide gifts, but for selfish reasons, namely, in order that they 
might send in the requisite number of subscriptions and obtain 
the promised benefits. They had the publication sent to mere 
acquaintances, often to persons they did not know, whose names 
they procured in various ways. The recipients of the publica- 
tion did not want it. They did not in any way assent to or 
ratify the acts of the persons subscribing for them. On the con- 
trary, they disavowed their acts by refusing the publication or 
| failing to take it from the post offices. The publisher recognizes 
| this, for in an editorial in the April 29, 1911, issue of the 
Woman’s National Weekly he says: 

You have a perfect right to make a gift of one or more subscrip- 
tions where this is done in good faith, but the indiscriminate presenta- 
tion of subscriptions to persons whom you may not even know, for the 
purpose of gaining some reward or prize for yourself, is not legitimate 
| subscription business. 

This American Woman’s League I have mentioned is a plan 
of the publisher. Fifty-two dollars is the amount paid for mem- 
bership, either in cash or subscriptions to the Woman’s National 
Weekly, or to certain other designated periodicals. The pub- 
lisher’s ambitious scheme is to secure 1,000,000 ladies in the 
United States to pay $52,000,000 into the fund. It was held out 
that membership would entitle the holders to numerous privileges, 
among them instruction in a so-called university. The league 
was launched, I understand, with a loud blare of trumpets, but 
now many of its promised privileges have not materialized and 
its university has shrunk to a correspondence school, in which 
| instruction is given, not at the league’s headquarters at Univer- 
sity City, but by mail, by instructors in existing correspondence 
schools. The names of the teachers in these schools were cata- 
logued without their consent, and as a consequence many of 
them have refused to accept the designation of instructors in the 
university of the league. I will have more to say about this 
American Woman’s League. 

If a paper is a gift, it is perfectly proper to put it on the 
regular subscription list. But, Mr. President, the rule is well 
established and anyone can see that there must be a contractual 
relation between the publisher of the paper and the addressee; 
that the latter must pay his money for it, or else he must 
receive the paper when it comes to him. It is in a sense imma- 
terial how the money is paid, but there must be that element 
of contractual relationship between the sender of the paper 
and the one who receives it. I mean by the sender, in this case, 
the publisher. There must be an unequivocal expression of 
intention or of desire on the part of the addressee to receive 
the paper. 

Now, here is another letter on this subject, selected from a 
large number: 





Forest GROVE, Orec., January 17, 1910. 
The LEWIS PUBLISHING Co., 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: Your card, bearing date of December 27, 1909, and 
stating that a subscription in my name to the Woman's National Daily 
has been “ paid in advance by a Mrs. H. Marnach,”” was forwarded to 
me some time ago from North Yamhill, Oreg., my former address, but 
I have been too busy to notice the matter before. 

Permit me to say that I do not know the person whom you name 
and never before heard of her existence. I do not stand for any act 
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that she may make in my name, and I have no use for your publi- 
cations. 


I send your card and a copy of this letter to the tal authorities at 
Washington. ” “ae 


Cuas. F. TORRANCE. 
That was sent to the publisher, and the following was sent to 
the department: 
To the PosTMAstTEeR GuNeRAL, Washington, D. C. 


Str: The above and the inclosure are self lanatory, and may, per- 
haps, be of interest to your department. Such liberties by publishers 


should be checked. 
Cuas. F. TORRANCE. 

The Senator from Arkansas seems to lay great stress upon 
the fact that there is no such place as Oak Ridge, Ill, from 
which the Postmaster General states, in his answer to the reso- 
lution, the postmaster reported to the department the receipt 
of undeliverable copies. That is a typographical error. The 
post office referred to is Oak Park, 111. 

THE RULING WAS LEGAL. 

But it is maintained that there existed a second-class mail 
privilege which could not be removed; and, at great length, 
the Senator from Arkansas has argued that this publication 
having been given the second-class privilege, this full privilege 
can not be removed without a hearing or some other action, and 
in support of his contention he read Postal Regulation No. 443. 

The argument has been made that a mere change in title 
from daily to weekly does not require an application for a 
reentry. This is the way in which the regulation reads: 


In case of a change of name or of the regular periods of issue of a 
publication— 


That is, if it is changed from a monthly to a weekly, or, as in | 


this case, from a daily to a weekly— 


entered as second-class matter, or the removal of its known office of 
gupicetion to another post office, the postmaster shall require the pub- 


isher to apply for reentry. 

So, when a change was made several months ago in peri- 
odicity from a daily to a weekly it was not only the post- 
master’s right but his duty to require an application for a re- 
entry. It changed the whole nature of the publication. It 
made it altogether different from what it was before. 


THE REAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 


There are two points that I think are worthy of consideration 
as legal propositions. If an issue were joined upon these points 
in good faith, I should feel that they ought to be decided by the 
courts. As regards the first one, however, there has been a 
decision by the minor courts in favor of the contention of the 
Post Office Department. 

The two questions are: First, when there is a claimed sub- 
scription list, say, of 400,000 copies, can you separate it and 
say that the legitimate part is entitled to be mailed at the sec- 
ond-class rate of 1 cent a pound and the remaining illegitimate 
ee 
pound 

The second question is whether it is lawful by tests involv- 
ing less than the whole claimed subscription list to determine 
what the proportion is in the whole subscription list between 
legitimate and nonlegitimate subscriptions. Now, this is the 
reading of the statute: 


A newspaper or other 1 
gh on gees meron wat eens 
having a legitimate list of subscribers :’ Provided, ‘Toone Teer eee 
Claes rate. Tequiar pablications @esigned patsencity’ to advertioiae ar: 
poses, or for free circulation, or for circulation at nominal a “sor 

The Senate will understand the point I am making. The 
courts thus far have sustained the department in the ruling 
that the legitimate part of the subscription list of a publica- 
tion can be regarded as entitled to the second-class rate of 1 
cent a pound and the illegitimate part to the highest second- 
class rate, and until that decision is overturned the Post Office 
Department is performing its duty in saying that 100,000 copies 
must pay what is called the transient second-class rate of 4 
cents a pound, while the 300,000 copies go at a cent a pound. 

ARE SUBSCRIPTION TESTS FAIR? 


Another question is this: Is there entire legal justification 
for a ratio test of a subscription list? That is, in the first in- 
vestigation made, out of 300,000 copies then being sent, investi- 
gation was made as to 3,000, selected at random from the pub- 
lishers’ records. Of those 3,000 it was found that 24 per cent 
were sent to persons who stated that they were not subscribers. 
eee ee Cee ee ee 

The making of a subscription test by query letters has long 
been followed by the department, and its use has been fully 
justified as a means of furnishing correct and satisfactory evi- 





dence as to the condition of a subscription list and other matters 
pertaining to second-class mail publications. The procedure is 
to take at random from the mailing list of a publication a given 
number of names and to address to each claimed subscriber a 
letter containing such questions as tend to determine whether 
there is or has been any direct contractual relation between 
the subscriber and the publisher, and if so, how it was brought 
about and the particular facts and circumstances connected 
with it. This is no undue interference on the part of the Post 
Office Department with the rights of the subscriber, but is the 
mere asking of plain, respectful, lawful questions, the correct 
answers to which are more fully and correctly known to the 
subscriber than to any other person. It is no different from a 
request for information made in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness by one man of another, and it is entirely discretionary 
with the person of whom the inquiry is made whether he wil! 
reply. If he does not reply, the matter is pursued no further. 
Usually, however, the alleged subscriber is willing to give the 
desired information. 


It has been the experience of the Post Office Department that 
the disclosures brought about by such queries have been the 
means of wisely guiding both the department and the publisher 
to a correct understanding, inducing the full cooperation of the 
latter, and resulting in the proper relations between the two, to 
wit, the publisher bringing the condition of his publication 
within the requirements of the law and regulations and the 
Post Office Department having the necessary facts before it to 
enable it to give him all the rights and benefits to which he is 
justly entitled. 

In the case now before the Senate the long-established rules 
were adhered to, and the results seem to have had the effect of 
determining the relative relation of the subscribers to the 
Woman’s National Weekly to the publishers. Of those replying 
to the queries of the department, at least 24 per cent made it 
quite clear that they were not, in any legal sense, a part of the 
“legitimate list of subscribers” such as is contemplated by the 
statute and such as is required under the interpretation and 
application of the Postal Laws and Regulations. 

It can not be justly claimed by the publishers that any harm 
resulted to them by this action on the part of the department, 
since they claim that all subscriptions made to the Woman’s 
National Weekly have been paid for and that their relations 
with the claimed subscribers have been open and aboveboard, 
and if this is the case, surely no injury can result either to the 
publishers or subscribers by a direct and full understanding of 
the way in which the list of claimed subscribers became such, 
if it is true that they sustain that relation to the publishers. 
As evidence of the fact that no new procedure was instituted, 
no new order of administrative affairs set up, reference is made 
to the records of numerous cases decided by the Post Office 
Department extending back for a number of years in which the 
same course was followed as in this case, resulting in amicable 
and proper settlement of the matters in dispute between the 
publishers and the Post Office Department. As instances of 
this, I name the following: 












Pu nated as elimi. 
| ig | ated 

mate. oy 
Every Woman’s Magazine, New York, N. Y 83, 000 92 
Missouri and Kansas Farmer, Kansas City, Mo 53, 687 87 
Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo..........2....00.... 321, 410 76 
Weleome Guest, eon 292,000 64 
Vick’s Magazine, Chicago, Ill s 
"s 2 yf Bid 8 oe encaeoceduswecesccs , 85 

Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead, Springfield, ion 

ett Sadie Kids on csnecases Rceuk concaedl 44 
Die Deutsche Milwaukee, Wis... 2.2.2.2. 44, 000 4l 
Farm News, SURED wintiscinegiiagucerniad 30, 372 33 
Family Journal, Jersey City, N. J........ 98, 052 34 
Farm M , Om MRS hbs weesétccsemeséceu 13,940 23 
aoe _—, ig MOND: « ocdccesscccoes oa 2 
oman’s Home Journal, Springfield, Mass \ 7 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn... .... 2... A ayasipreriaes sc. 16, 629 16 








I may remark here in passing that since this test was made 
another test has been made of a larger number, approximately 
9,000 copies, and the proportion of illegitimate subscriptions in- 
stead of being 24 per cent was 40 per cent. On this I need 
only say it has been the unbroken custom of the department to 
follow these tests. This table shows the results of the second 
test. . 
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Statement showing result of inquiries made of persons at the following post offices, selected at random, to whom copies of the Wo 
mailed as to sub scri bers. 
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Column 3. Co} 14 Col Column Col 7 
| 
} 
State they aresub- | State they are not 
} scribers. | ubscribers. 
| 1 aa 
States and post offices. Total | Refused to }——_,— caine (al Total 
number | answer or Paid for | Dens r . 
copies = not subscrip- sn | know why | Sent si ‘ 1 mn 
received. om. tions aieons publica- | free Gam , 3 
them- : eer | tion | another. 
selves. } comes. | 
— ada en Selatan 
| i 
bama: | M | 
= a idick sd nncccarcesneceoscessscoccecccccces Pe iikids ous. 15 10 | 7 | BAe cosasbatedees 
Arizona: - 
Tn nd cepecapetccaccccecse WS aan 4) 2| 4 eRe 6 
Ar : | ‘ 5 4 
RIE, Sedccccncasccccccccncccswccceccoocces coccces 200 104 8 16 7 | B |....200-- 12 
r Coming NEE een cicacustaccecseses 232 | 21 95 50 27 | 36 | 66 
‘olorado: a 
é a ; Springs... ... 2.2... cceeeeeeeceeececceeecceeee 1,041 | 57 369 519 | 64 | 32 
‘onnecticut: 
Senvddebbhasetcencues 13 8 2 | S Lcbackcesemeal 2 ere 2 
oa i di daneneseescesetor | 
7 nad petnibdsoesessc cdcccecccccceceecercocccoccocceceses 26 | 12 | 4 4} 5 | Meade { 
Florida: 
FG foccsaccccnce 53 | 5 9 3 I 
WI oo occ sccccccccccccccncccccccccccccccccccoce | a . : 2 2 
elds Kcccccnccccctcccncvecewcewssececces cece ce DP laedbesiccsee 
i a | 83 | 12 | 26 | 10 29 aan 1 
a, oo .dsd.cecascvetecsdecenncsscees 411 | 43 92 11 $08 | ..-2---- 44 
10. } ; ; 
= Sieh alo na cadmpadeseecoasdsectoesneccccacs coese- | 105 2 37 16 } 5 |) or 1) 1 
Mount a ee RE OEE a 474 10 217 ceo ; 242 ‘ 46 
ein ti, Ann chbchidhsdndcotacererncsee os 880 40 | 187 | 340 | i79 _* ees 313 7 
Indiana: i a + oat ‘0 - 
Fort WAYMG .. . 220... one ence nen ncccceeceeseccnees a 557 29 107 = - 144 | 11 - a 
Nee eee iddinc arceanédwcaccsécccccee: 150 |.-----+----- 39 | a 33 5 
Iowa: | . | . ( 
" StOCKPOrt....----.+-+seceeeeeceeseeceeseeneenenceeees: * 9 8 4| 25 5 2| . 59 
NIL dix sGkd ivascddusdecsesacoesccese.- 1, 046 80 | 404 209 | 182 171 353 | 36 
I se --< i condtenaes<acasasn-e-- 2. 124 13 | 50 | 18 | 20 9 | 9 38 | 35 
c ; | : a 
oon Dibbbbedin dhe ceecedetoccocececccoacceeccosecs: 4S 1 18 6 | 4 i ictas ci 23 50 
igh nine <sasnsascndencecerececssoee---- 21 | 4| ‘| | PR censises fo 2| 0| 52 
a 216 | 81 | 54 | 19 | 50 Ei is cts 52 | 46 
eo ' 
ber Di mmnetidbnccaccascsesebescacecacesccccces | OP Riitde cc cicsion 11} 3| 15 Wiis dadedeins 22 | 1 
Massachusetts: 7 ‘ E | i 
Winn nen vnnnenescnensnnsesenntenersesesteecseesee: | 49 | 1 5 | 9 16 | il 34 | 0 
te 5, sekiescncemaceccoccnece | Pid, ocnteadse Riis hil 6 la alk sti cet ttieal Mba launabiiel |--seeeeeeees | aac 
innesota: 
= Mankato... .........--..--cceceeseenseesscseceeeeeeeeees BET. «nes. seen 22 | 24 9 | Ohi. ouch 18 28 
* JOORBOM 25... cnc cece ence ewe ence ceeroccecccccccccccees Gia is. het ce 14 | 16 | 8} Diecut | 10 25 
ee ccaccncnccneccccccece| NE ie ra 3 eR ication ee 12 ; i2 | 48 
ee 148 15 | 74 | 26 8 OG i cael 33 30 
iiiniee dibdnbbeconbeceee -- | } 
New EE stasssacascvctecsssccccescceccee- TR anbsanbee | 8 | 1| 9 | 14 | 1 24 72 
North Carolina: fi 
Asheville. . .....2.02-ccec seen neces ees secenccencceee-- 500 | 61 | 195 |.---0+00+. : secs <= See pnsinaxemsaie 254 56 
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WERE THE PUBLISHERS FULLY INFORMED AS TO WHICH WERE THE 
ILLEGITIMATE SUBSCRIPTIONS ? 


There is another point to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion. The Senator from Arkansas argues as if a great hard- 
ship had been imposed upon the publishing company by charg- 
ing them with the duty of finding out which of its subscriptions 
went to legitimate subscribers and which did not. How else 
can you enforce the law? Just see how easily it would be ab- 
solutely evaded. Suppose, for instance, a publication was 
established intended entirely as an advertising sheet, with 
100,000 copies, that they made out a legitimate list of 1,000 
copies and then turned over to an agent the matter of sending 
out the other 99,000 copies, and said, “ We can not tell, we do 
not know, whether they go to the intended subscribers or not,” 
you could nullify the law. There are other ways, but that is 
a good illustration of how the statute could be practically 
abrogated. 

The Post Office Department indicated clearly to the pub- 
lishers the particular class of alleged subscriptions that were 
objected to, the ground of the objection, and the necessary cor- 
rection to be made. The publishers practically admitted the 
existence of the objections, as well as the free subscriptions, 
and stated that they were alike objectionable to them. How- 
ever, they at all times failed to make any effort to eliminate 
these subscriptions from their list. They were definitely in- 
formed by the department that the particular subscriptions 
which could not be included as a part of the “ legitimate list of 
subscribers” were those paid for by members of the American 
Woman’s League, sent to persons whose consent they had not 
obtained, and whose acceptance was never secured, and who 
disclaimed being subscribers at all, and that in many instances 
these persons were annoyed by the receipt of the publication, 
not knowing whether an obligation of debt for a subscription 
to it would be contracted by receiving it, and were anxious to 
be relieved from the burden of the imposition. The publishers 
have, or should have, an order for each and every claimed 
subscription made in their application for reentry. The Post 
Office Department has no such means of knowledge regarding 
their subscription list. 

They were informed that they could address the members 
of the American Woman’s League, ascertain the names of the 
persons to whom they had given the subscriptions, and could 
then address them at their pleasure to ascertain the persons 
who objected to becoming subscribers to the publication. This 
way was pointed out most clearly to them and their cooperation 
with the department earnestly insisted upon, but they refused 
or neglected and still refuse or neglect to act in cooperation 
“with the department. If the publishers do not know the elimi- 
nations to be made and the corrections insisted upon by the 
Post Office Department, it is their own willful fault and they 
can blame no one but themselves. 


ILLEGITIMATH LIST RESULT OF PUBLISHERS’ METHODS. 


The publishers have so conducted their business relations 
with the public as to encourage the payment for large numbers 
of eopies by persons desiring to become members of the Ameri- 
can Woman's League, to be sent to persons not wanting the 
publication and who are unwilling to be regarded as subscribers. 
The persons thus encouraged to pay for copies do so not be- 
cause of any desire to confer a benefit upon those to whom the 
copies are to be sent, but for a commercial purpose—that is, in 
order to pay for their membership fee in the American Woman’s 
League, or to interest the recipient in the American Woman’s 
League, or some of the other scbemes of DB. G. Lewis, textually 
advertised in the publication, or that the donor might obtain 
prizes or premiums for sending in a given number of paid sub- 
scriptions, such premiums being, for instance, membership in 
the American Woman’s League, shares of stock in the Uni- 
versity Heights Realty & Development Co., the United States 
Fiber Co., or in other Lewis concerns. 

The notices or advertisements in the paper in regard to the 
club subscriptions were worded in such a way as to suggest 
or encourage “gift” subscriptions—that is, that the person 
paying for them send ‘n the names of persons and _ sufficient 
money from his own puvket to pay for the subscriptions. 

The case of a person paying for subscriptions for the pur- 
poses above stated is analogous to that of a merchant who, 
having an advertisement in a publication, pays for 1,000 or 
more copies there and requests the publisher to send them to 
persons whose names he furnishes. The copies thus paid for 
by the merchant are clearly for advertising purposes, and the 
persons to whom they are sent are in no sense subscribers to 
the publication. 

Again, I wish to read a letter from Mr. Lewis, with whom I 
have some personal acquaintance—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would it interrupt the Senator if I were 
to ask him a question there? 
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Mr, BURTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is it the claim that you can penalize the 
entire publication because a percentage of it is sent out in this 
manner? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; 300,000 copies go out at the second- 
class rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If this is a publication within the pro- 
visions of the postal laws, does it penalize the entire paper and 
its issue because a portion of them was sent out in violation 
of the postal laws? 

Mr. BURTON. Not at all, 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is, I mean, by means of issuing a 
fraud order the department would exclude from the mails the 
legitimate as well as the illegitimate. Is that the purpose of 
the decision? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; nothing of the kind. There has 
been no fraud order. Every copy goes to the person to whom 
it is addressed. There is no delay, except that the publisher is 
compelled to pay on one-fourth 4 cents a pound, and even that 
matter is held for further consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘That is penalizing it. You are requiring a 
portion of the issue to be paid at one rate and another portion 
at a different rate. Is that the status now? 

Mr. BURTON. That portion upon which the higher rate is 
required can not be included, in the language of the law, in 
the “legitimate list of subscribers.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have no knowledge in regard to the 
charges that are made as to the character of the man or the 
character of the paper, but the statement of the legal proposi- 
tion interested me and attracted my attention. It would seem 
to me that the Senator was contending for a rule of law which 
would permit the Postmaster General to forbid the mails to a 
publication because a part of its circulation 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. I probably did not make that clear, 
and I will repeat my statement. The Postmaster General does 
not penalize any of the subscriptions. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is it not penalizing it to charge a larger 
rate for one portion than for another? 

Mr. BURTON. No. The term “ penalize” means something 
more than keeping out of the mails. Twenty-four per cent, or 
one-fourth, pays at the second-class rate of 4 cents a pound, 
because it does not go to legitimate subscribers. The other 
three-fourths is thought to reach legitimate subscribers, and 
pays the ordinarv second-class rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How would that affect the papers that are 
sent out under the very prevailing system of voting subscrip- 
tions for papers, where some one writes you, “ Will you not, 
please, subscribe for a certain paper, and by doing so I will 
benefit; I will get a piano; I will get something.” That seems 
to be quite a practice. 

Mr. BURTON. Personally I take it there could be no case 
in which, when the initiative was with the person who received 
the paper, it would be other than a legitimate subscription. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The initiative in that case—— 

Mr. BURTON. This is a case where the paper is sent to 
persons who do not want it. ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. That, of course, is a serious question, and 
I am not unobservant of that proposition. Still, it seemed to 
me that the same legal proposition would apply. Just how 
much a person desires a newspaper could hardly be determined. 
Some of us subscribe for papers and do not value them very 
highly afterwards. 

Mr. BURTON. The desire would be exemplified by taking it 
out of the office or recognizing its receipt. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have only been interested in this because 
of the legal question that is presented. As I understand the 
decision to which the Senator referred, it was that they could 
forbid the mails to these papers upon the second-class basis. 

Mr. BURTON. They could, on a second-class basis of 1 cent 
a pound. 

-Mr. HEYBURN. That is penalizing them; that is requiring 
more for one part than another. It is a question that ought to 
be looked into very carefully. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BURTON. As I have already stated, some of the minor 
courts have decided that question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understood the Senator so to state. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, Mr. Lewis himself recognized this posi- 
tion. He wrote the following letter on the 28th ‘of February, 
1911, to the postmaster at St. ee 


= ies PUBLISHING Co., 
University ue, Bt . Louis, February 23, 1911. 





Mr. T. J. AKINS, 
Postmaster, re Louis, Mo. 
My Dear Sir: Replying to your — of the 27th, Pe --e! Pag 
of a letter from Th t 
24 we beg to state that we are there 
ment in this matter of gift subscriptions. 


Assistant Postmaster General of date of 
in accord with the depart- 
o single other item causes 
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us so much annoyance, expense, and trouble as the handling of these | 
gift subscriptions. ; ' 
We have endeavored in the past to eliminate this as much as possible 


separate form of blank headed in large letters with a notice that they 
are gift subscriptions, and then by mailing promptly to each subscriber 
so reported a postal card notifying them of the fact that the subscrip- 
tion had been presented to them. So troublesome have these subscrip- 
tions been in the past, however, causing both the department and our- 
selves constant annoyance by the refusal of the papers, that we have 
decided hereafter to publish at the head of the editorial columns in the 
Woman's National Daily the inclosed notice, and will hereafter refuse 
to place any gift subscriptions on our list until the return half of the 
postal eard has come back to us from the person to whom the gift has 
been made, advising us of the acceptance of the gift. 

We would welcome a ruling by the department to that effect which 
would justify us and all other publishers in absolutely refusing gift | 
subscriptions unless accompanied by the consent of the one to whom 


they were presented. 
Very truly, yours, EB. G. Lewis, President. 


I think there is some point in the fact that the publishers of 
the Woman’s National Weekly are estopped from complaining, 
because they virtually admit in the letter I have just read | 
that a portion of the subscription list is not legitimate, and 
because a copy of the notice which was carried in the editorial | 
column—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but | 
I do not want to leave unfinished the suggestion I started to 
make. In a contest for a piano—and I merely used that for | 


an illustration—sometimes the friends of a certain party will | 


subseribe very largely in the last hours of a contest, the con- 
test being published each day; they will subscribe probably for 


40 copies in order to help out their friend, and they send a list | 
Now, is that | 


of names to whom the 40 copies shall be sent. 
illegitimate? 

Mr. BURTON. If they do not receive them, if they do not 
want them, they are not legitimate subscribers. The test is a 
relation of quasi contract between the publisher and the ad- 
dressee. A decision on this point was rendered by Judge Sher- 
man, of the United States circuit court, in which he said: 


I would not wish to be understood as holding that the terms em- 
ployed by the act, to wit, “ bona fide and regular subscribers,” were 
to be construed so strictly as only to embrace persons who by their 
ewn hand have made subscriptions; but it is quite plain that no one 
can be a subscriber unless he has subscribed himself or by some au- 
thorized agent, or has subsequently in some sufficient way ratified the 
subscription which may have been volunteered for him. It follows that 
the sending of newspapers without prepayment of postage to persons 
who have not subseribed themselves, nor by any authorized agent, or 
not subsequently ratified it, is not a sending to subscribers. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT SHOULD NOT BE BLAMED. 


Now, the Senate understands the grave danger of the abuse 
of this second-class mail privilege, and I do not think it is quite 
fair to blame the officials of the Post Office Department, who 
endeayor to stay the abuses which are springing up on every 
hand. This Government of ours should give its support to 
those who adhere to the law and observe its provisions without 
making trouble or evading the law. In this case it is perfectly 
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all dead. 
| jurgation on Mr. Lewis, but I am it 
by requiring those sending us gift subscriptions to make them out on a | Post Office Department is thoroughly justified in 
| pretty close watch on his business enterprises 
| tions. 


| enterprises. 


Mr. EE. G. Lewis, but were not 
spectors : 


Stopper Co. 


paper. 
ference between a cent a pound and 
to but little per copy. 
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highest degree of ob- 
clined to think that the 
keeping a 
and his publica- 


I do not want to call down the 


I will read the names of a few more of these concerns: 

People’s United States Bank. 

I will come to that in a minute. 

University City Bank. 

People’s Savings Trust Co, 

American Woman's League. 

University Heights Realty & Development Co. 

People’s University. 

Woman's National Daily 

Lewis Addressing Machine Co. 

Controller Co. of America. 

The following concerns also appear to have been | 
investigated by p« 


ron 
£011) 


Sst-othic 


Progressive Watch Co. 
California Vineyards Co. 
Hygienic Remedy Co. 


I do not know whether that is a water cure or an ice cure, or 


what it is. 


Chemical Freezer Co. 

Anti-Cavity Co. 

That is the natural complement of the United States F 
[ Laughter. ] 


iber 


Clare Art Co. 
Faultless Suspender Co. 
And many others. 

THE CHARACTER OF THB WOMAN’S NATIONAL WEEKLY. 
[I have copies of this publication here. It is not a very 
It does not weigh like the Daily Journal, and the dif 
4 cents a pound amounts 


large 


I find here a number of subjects that awaken popular interest. 


Here is an article over two columns, “The standing army.” 
Here 
That is nearly two columns. 
| of Lewis's concerns. 
of Jacob, but—.” 
of attacks upon the Post Office Department. I 


over here, “Canada to the rescue.” 
Both of those are advertisements 
Then, here is another article, “ The voice 
A very large share of the paper is made up 
am | 


is another article 


inclined to 
think, however, the department can take care of itself. 

Now, that is the general nature of the publication. It is 1 
closely associated with a number of the publisher’s busine 
The full and complete purpose of E. G. Lewis il 
all his publication of magazines and newspapers is not te sup 


| ply the public with information of an educative and informing 


manifest that there is a disposition to send out a large share | 


of the issues of the papers to people who do not care for it and 
in direct contravention of the law. 

Mr. President, I should like to go over the history of this 
whole transaction. I have met Mr. Lewis and formed a favor- 
able impression of him. If he is altogether wrong they can say 
of him, “A fairer person lost not heaven,” but I am afraid 
he has a little too much diversity in his schemes and plans and 
that this newspaper is not the main enterprise in which he is 
interested. They are as numerous as the list that Bagehot gives 
of the absurd enterprises in which people were urged to invest 
about the year 1700, when the whee! of perpetual motion and a 
lot of other ridiculous things furnished the basis for the forma- 
tion of stock companies. 

THE LEWIS SCHEMES. 

Here are a few of the concerns: 


Development & In 

United States Biber Stopper Co. 

That is a very interesting plan, indeed. It was to conserve 
our macural resources by saving wood—to stop the use of corks 
and substitute a stopper made of paper. Thousands of persons 
subscribed for the stock of this company, but not one of them 
ever received a dividend. What is a little more to the point is 
that the paper stoppers were never put on the market. A stute- 
ment was published in a prospectus of this concern that the pat- 
ents had been sold abroad for $500,000, and, in fact, it appeared 
that they were sold for not even a single nickel. The statement, 
to say the least, was incorrect. When promoters become inter- 
a in enterprises they ascend into an atmosphere toward the 

vens. They think these things are all so, and because of their 
Sanguine disposition it is very hard to visit upon them the 
oblequy with which we should punish 2 designing rascal. They 
think in millions, The men of the Col. Sellers type are not 


character, nor to devote them to the development and poy 
izing of literature, art, science, or information relating to any 
particular industry, but the exploitation of his business scheme 
the aggrandizement of Lewis, and the putting of nx ito his 
pocket through the sale of stock in the various doubtful projects 


ney il 





which he has promoted, and of the capitalization of the emo- 
tions, sympathy, and energy of the good women of the country 
by holding up to them the glittering and alluring promises of 
clubhouses, dividends on money, cheap university courses, fine 
pieces of art, and trips from their homes to University City for 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Lea where the principal 
part of the show is Lewis himself, and the airy and h WI i 
ises which he makes to those whom he lures to that ice 

If time and pains are taken briefly to scan the l and « 
acter of the schemes devised by Lewis in the last 10 year 
purpose will be as clear as daylight, and there ll no lon 
any doubt as to why he is holding up his hands to the 
of the United States begging for the return of alleged 
which no one owes him; why he is appealing to the women 
the country to swamp Representatives and Senators of th 
Congress with letters in his behalf, and to id petiti 
the President of the United States and to the P ' 
General asking relief from persecutions and discriminati 
that never existed, except in his imagination. From the ! 
ning to the end, the only object in the mind of IE. G. Lewi 
been the furtherance of his own selfish aims. He has | 
fully slack of his promises. When overtaken in | 
wring money from the people, he has immediately proceeded to 
beguile them into another net laid for them, and being 
taken in this, into another, and another still, w he SO 
intertwined and interwoven his schemes that the unwal d 
unsuspecting are absolutely unable to understand them, | re 
made to stand in awe of their apparent greatness and the 


amount of money invested in them. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator 
pend for a moment. The hour of 4 o’cl 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
be stated. 


from Ohio 


“le } vine 
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The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

THE PEOPLE’S UNITED STATES BANK. 


Mr. BURTON. Mention has been made of the famous bank. 
I would not mention that, Mr. President, except for the glowing 
eulogy pronounced upon it. 

In 1904 what was known as the People’s United States Bank 
was organized to transact all of its business by the use of the 
mails. The plan was to receive savings deposits, carry on a 
certified-check system, and do exclusively a mail-order banking 
business. Its offices were located at University City, a suburb 
of St. Louis, Mo. The bank was chartered under the laws of 
the State of Missouri in November of that year, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, half paid up. The articles of association 
were signed by 18 persons, 17 subscribing 5 shares each, and 
E. G. Lewis subscribing 9,915, making 10,000 shares in all. On 
December 12, 1904, the secretary of state satisfied himself by 
the examination required under the Revised Statutes that the 
requisite capital “had been paid in in cash,” and the bank was 
accordingly permitted to commence business. About three 
months later this capital stock was increased in due form of 
law by $1,500,000, fully paid up, and a certificate of such in- 
crease issued, so that its capital stock finally amounted to 
$2,500,000, of which $2,000,000 were paid up. This capital had 
been furnished by some 60,000 persons scattered throughout the 
country. 

E. G. Lewis was president of the bank and at the same time 
the dominating spirit as executive officer of two other corpora- 
tions, the Lewis Publishing Co. and the University Heights 
Realty & Development Co. The development company confined 
its operations to speculating in real estate. The Lewis Pub- 
lishing Co. issued two monthly publications, the Woman’s 
Magazine and the Woman’s Farm Journal, and both were used 
by Lewis to solicit subscribers to the bank’s stock. 

FRAUD ORDER ISSUED AGAINST THE BANK. 

Complaint was made that B. G. Lewis and the officials of the 
People’s United States Bank were using the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes, and post-office inspectors were assigned to inves- 
tigate the charges. Upon receipt and consideration of their 
report by the department a citation was sent to the officers 
and agents of the bank and E. G. Lewis to show cause why a 
fraud order should not be issued. A hearing was held upon 
such citation, and the Postmaster General, on July 6, 1905, upon 
the recommendation of the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Post Office Department, and after the Attorney General of the 
United States had rendered an opinion, issued a fraud order 
against the bank, its officers and agents as such, and EB. G. 
Lewis. The order against the bank is still in force, but the 
order against Lewis was suspended on July 5, 1906. 

WHY FRAUD ORDER WAS ISSUED. 

I think it is well to read, in this connection, a littlé material 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Mis- 
souri. It was not the decision of a Federal court that wound 
up this bank. It was a State court of Missouri that first ap- 
pointed a receiver and the supreme court of that State that 
rendered this decision. 

These are the reasons why that fraud order was issued 
against the People’s United States Bank: 

In soliciting subscriptions for the stock of the bank some 
of the inducements held out, which seem to have been effective, 
were that the board of directors would be composed of 7 
strong men who had Succeeded in building large fortunes of 
their own, that is, men independent in fortune; that the loan- 
ing of the bank’s funds would be in the hands of 15 of the 
most experienced bankers; that the directors of the bank 
could not and would not loan the funds of the bank to them- 
selves; that such funds were to be deposited in five large 
banks for the purpose of loaning, and that three directors of 
each of these banks were to be an advisory board, passing upon 
all loans; that the money subscribed to the capital stock 
must be either held in cash or invested only in Government 
bonds or such absolutely safe securities that they would pass 
the inspection of the Government or State bank examiners; 
that the bank’s affairs were to be so closely watched by the 
Government and State officials that on the slightest sign of 
mismanagement or impairment of the bank’s capital the ex- 
aminer would at once step in and protect the stockholders and 


depositors; that he (Lewis) was arranging his personal affairs 
so as to take and pay for $1,000,000 of the stock himself, wou) d 
be its president, and could not lend himself a single dollar of 
the bank’s funds. 

Here are some quotations from Lewis’s publications which 
show their nature and the exceedingly hopeful, more than opti- 
mistic, disposition of the man, and show also why he thinks the 
express companies and others stand in his way. Among other 
things said, Lewis held forth as follows: 


I pledge you all, here and now, that I will give my life and my heart's 
blood before one ae of that confidence or one penny of that mone 
shall ever be misplaced. * * * Itis the king of banks, the dictator of the 
wealthy man’s bank; for it is the people’s bank, created by their sm:|| 
sums each, all directors, none of them borrowers, and its debtors wil! 
be the great banking institutions of wealthy men. I am straining every 
nerve to organize for you what I believe to be the atest bank in the 
world. I am arranging = resources to put a million dollars into on, 
bank myself and then trustee my stock so that its earnings will go int) 
the reserve of the bank each year, and so that no wealthy scoundre! 
with the riches of Cresus can ever gain control of our bank; for le 
must first collect from all over the Nation a million dollars of ti 
stock in small sums to offset my single trusteed holdings. He could 
not do it. In your hands will always be the election of the officers 
and directors. Only by — you truly and well can they hold their 
positions, and I tell you again that I would rather be president 0: 
= Mee and the oman’s Magazine than President of the Unite 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is this a public proclamation? 
Mr. BURTON. Yes; it reads like it, and you can see very 
readily what effect it would have on a certain class of people. 


* %* * Never before have the people of moderate means been per- 
mitted to get in on the ground floor of a great bank. This bank of 
ours, with its capital invested in Government bonds and high-class 
scurities, and which never speculates with its money, but deals with 
other great banks and holds them responsible. * * I am not only 
putting nearly a million dollars into it myself, but am so doing it as to 
add my share of its earnings to the reserve of the bank, thereby 
doubling the value of your stock from year to year. * * * Putting 

our money into this stock is a very different matter from putting it 
nto some mine, or oil well, or industrial enterprise. You take no 
possible chance of loss under its plan of organization. I would advise 
my own mother to put the last penny she had in the world into it. 
* * * T teil you frankly your profits will burn your hands. * * * 
I have pledged my fortune and my great ae tee eee to you 
init. * * * {f{ will sacrifice the flesh on my body before the purpose 
of this great bank shall be moved one inch from the path laid out; and 
I ask —_ in turn for that confidence and love, as it is the sweetest 
wine that can ever pass a man’s lips. * * * A bank which, never 
speculating, puts its capital in gilt securities, will forever stand as the 
tower of safety and strength to a million families whose savings and 
all it guards. * * * © man, no matter what his wealth, or any 
combination of men, can ever change the purpose for which this great 
bank has been organized, or ever divert its funds from the absolutely 
safe lines that have been laid down, without first obtaining the consent 
of nearly 70,000 different stockholders. * * * I will put a stumbling 
block in the path of the man whose greed for wealth shall ever tempt 
him to stock-job or bleed it that will break his neck before he can sur- 
mount it. I hope to see the day when an election to the board of this 
— will be harder to gain and more sought after than an election to 
ongress. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri, in commenting upon these 
promises of Lewis, said: 


It needs not the test of a cold, judicial touchstone to determine that 
a good deal of the —— is, using the word in its primary mean- 
ing. afflatus rhodomontade. Thus: “ Heart’s blood;” “ wealthy scoun- 
drel;” “Cresus;” “I would advise my own mother to put the last 
penny she had in the world into it;” profits that will burn one’s hand ; 
the promise to sacrifice the flesh of his poe; the “ sweetest wine thar 
can pass a man’s lips,” to wit, love and con dence ; “tower of safety ;” 
“strength to a million families;” “ stumbling block in the pate of a 
man whose greed for wealth shall tempt him to stock-job or bleed” th: 
bank would “ break his neck;" a “hope to see the day when an election 
to the board of directors”’ would be “ harder to gain and more sought 
after than an election to Congress.”” What is all this but a flourish 
of trumpets of advertising rhetoric of the type used in the exploitation 
of bitters, Peruna, and liver pills; the transparent use of bold hyper- 
bole, of which rhetorical figure it is said that “ it lies without deceiv- 
ing?” All lucubrations of that ilk fail to reach either the form or 
substance of enforceable promises. Nevertheless, when the mass is put 
in a reducing crucible of common sense, and the dross of mere verbiage 
is burnt and refined away, it stands forth, as said, that promises were 
made by him, and that, too, of a substantial sort. For instance, he 
promises, in effect, the bank should not be one man’s bank; that it 
should have a directorate of trained, independent, wealthy financiers, 
who might bring to the loaning of its funds the shrewdness and thrift 
of experienced wisdom; that the directors should not borrow its funds: 
that they should be deposited in large banks and were to be kept in 
cash or invested in Government bonds or such absolutely safe securi- 
ties; and that Lewis could not lend a dollar to himself. Now, how 
did the result correspond with the “ sounding phrase of the manifesto "'? 
How were these sensible and practical promises kept and ae by 
the corporation? Indifferently well, it must be admitted. r example, 
the bank was organized with a directorate composed of Lewis and 
nominal stockholders, Lewis’s underlings at that, i. e., men subordinate to 
him in his other two ventures, mere vest-pocket corporations of his, with 
not a banker in the lot, and within a few months-after its organization 
nearly a million dollars of its capital are found loaned,to the said pub- 
ing company and said development company, thus doing in a cir- 
cuit—as the fox runs—exactly what he had promised should not be 
done in a oateet line—as a bee flies—to wit, loan the bank’s funds to 
himself or its directors. 


Among the false and fraudulent representations and promises 
which the Postmaster General found that Lewis had made in 
the promotion of his scheme were those relative to the amount 
of capital stock which Lewis had subscribed and would sub- 
scribe; representations relative to the independent, strong, 
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capable men who woald compose the board of directors; repre- 
sentations and promises that all funds of the bank would be 
loaned by a committee composed of a board of 15 directors of 
the principal banks of St. Louis; and that the funds would not 
be loaned to himself or other directors. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral found that in bis early articles in the Woman’s Magazine 
and in his other advertising literature about the bank Lewis 
represented that he would subscribe to the capital stock a dol- 


lar for every dollar subscribed by others, so that he would own | 


half of the capital stock, and that later he represented that he 
had pledged his entire fortune, every dollar he had and his 
publishing business, in this banking enterprise, and that his 
subscriptions would exceed a million dollars. These repre- 
sentations were found to be false and made with intent to 
deceive. 

The evidence upon which the Postmaster General acted 
showed that Lewis had not cooperated to the extent of a single 
dollar of his own money, although the bank had then been in 
operation some seven months and had a paid-up capital stock 
of $2,000,000; that Lewis had received and held as payment for 
shares of stock in the bank the sum of $2,290,000 and had ac- 
counted to the bank for only $2,200,000. Thus every cent of 
the $2,000,000 paid-in capital stock was received from the public 
and Lewis had invested nothing, although he had stated that 
almost all of the $500,000 paid in at the original incorporation 
of the bank were his personal funds. 

The seven independent, strong, capable men “ practically re- 
tired from active business,” “standing between the intrigue and 
infiuence of the cold-blooded banking business and the people’s 
money,” were represented by only five persons, consisting of 
Lewis and four of his underlings—one the editor of his maga- 
zine and the other three employees of his publishing company. 
These men complied with every request of Lewis for the loan 
of money, and hundreds of thousands of dollars were loaned to 
Lewis and his enterprises. 

The committee composed of three directors each of the five 
principal banks of St. Louis, who would pass upon all loans 
that the board of directors might desire to make, was never 
organized, and although Lewis repeatedly and persistently rep- 
resented that the funds of the bank could not be loaned to him- 
self and other directors, the evidence upon which the Posr- 
master General issued the fraud order showed that loans had 
been made practically at Lewis’s will; that the day after the 
post-office inspectors began their investigation Lewis placed in 


the assets of the bank two notes-—one for $50,000, signed by | 
and the other for almost | 


himself, loaned without collateral, 
$150,000, signed by the board of directors. These notes were 
paid into the bank to cover money previously expended by him. 


000, $400,000 of it Lewis had loaned to himself and his enter- 
prises, and later, when the paid-in capital stock amounted to 
2,000,000, Lewis’s loans to himself and his enterprises amounted 
to over $900,000, and in addition he had invested almost $45,000 


of the bank’s money in stocks and bonds of his enterprises and | 


had agreed to loan about $67,000 of the bank’s money on an 
unsecured note, 

Lewis’s corporation, the University Heights Realty & De- 
velopment Co., which had borrowed from the bank $346,000, 
and the stock of which to the extent of nearly 1,300 shares 
Lewis had sold to the bank, was found to have assets consist- 
ing for the most part of land purchased for $200,000, as a specu- 


lation in suburban property, upon which Lewis said about | 


$150,000 had been expended in improvements, but the liabilities 
of this company were found to be nearly $675,000. 

The record. upon which the fraud order was issued also 
showed that until checked by the secretary of state of Missouri 
Lewis was obtaining proxies from all stockholders, appointing 


himself to vote the stock. These proxies were to remain in | 


force for three years at least, and in case revocation was de- 
sired in that time Lewis was to have the opportunity to pur- 
chase the stock. Nearly 4,500 shares of the increased capital 
stock of the bank were issued, and in every instance the share- 
holder had signed a proxy to the above effect. 

When demand was made by the secretary of state of Missouri 
for the immediate return to the bank of all funds borrowed by 
Lewis and his enterprises, Lewis, up to the time of the issuance 


of the fraud order, had failed to pay the loans. He continued, | 
however, to receive a large number of remittances for stock in| 


the bank in his own name, and sought remittances of money for 
deposits in the bank upon the same representations and from 
the same persons as in the sale of stock. It was stated that it 


was the intention of the bank to increase its stock to $5,000,000, | 


and remittances were asked for on that account. 
After the issuance of the fraud order action was taken by the 
authorities of Missouri to have a receiver appointed to take 
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| thus secured. 


When the paid-in capital stock of the bank amounted to $500,- | in cash. 


charge of the affairs of the bank and wind up its business, and 
on August 15, 1905, the circuit court of St. Loi 
an order placing the affairs of the bank in the 


t 


s County made 
hands of a re 


ceiver. 

At the time of the issuance of the fraud order there was 
we have seen, something over $2,000,000 of stock outstand 
and something like $300,000 of deposits, ry a total re 
ceived by Lewis in the bank matter of about $2,400,000. Lew 
had, however, appropriated between $900,000 1 $1,000,000 « 
this money for himself and his various insti , and had 
given to the bank notes therefor. This left on | lL dey { i 


the various banks of St. Louis at the time the fraud 
issued about $1,400,000. After the depositors were 
was something over $1,000,000 left for the stockholders. 
LEWIS HAS BANK STOCK ASSIGNED TO HIM 
Immediately upon the issuance of the fraud order Mr. I 
through his publications, represented to his readers and to 1 
stockholders in the bank that he had been grossly misus 
that he and they were being persecuted; that the bank w 
being destroyed without having an opportunity to be heard 
its defense and at the behest of the money powers of the co 
try; that, however, no stockholder in the bank should ever | 
one dollar of his investment, but that Lewis would assume : 
of the loss and make good every dollar to every stockhold 
who had invested in the bank. He urged that they assign 
their stock certificates to him, and promised that upon rec 
thereof he would send them stock in his publi 
dollar for dollar, or, at their option, 
trusteed notes for the face value of 
cent interest, payable semiannually. 
The trusteed notes were secured by a trust deed gi 
his income over and above his living expenses. The capital 
stock of his publishing company, which he represented to be of 
great value and exceedingly profitable, was 
$1.200,000 to $3,500,000, and this stock was sent to the sto 
holders of the bank in exchange for their stock in the bank. 
Through these representations he procured the assignment to 
him of $1,200,000 of the stock in the bank for 
Lewis Publishing Co., and $500,000 of stock in the bank for 
trusteed notes, making a total of $1,700,000 of stock in the ban 
The receiver appointed for the bank in the St 
courts, after having paid the depositors, had in hand someth 
over $1,000,000 which belonged to the stockholders, and 
nounced his readiness to pay a dividend of 50 cents on the dk 
Lewis thereupon presented to the receiver the 
had been assigned to him and received upon it 50 cents on | 
dollar, partly in notes of himself and his institutions and part 
The receiver then announced his readines 
further dividend of 35 cents on the dollar, whereupon Lewis 
presented to him stock in the bank which had been assigned to 
him and received upon the same the balance of the notes ot 
himself and his institutions which he had given the bank, a) 
the remainder in cash, so that in this manner Lewis secured the 
payment of his notes of something over $900,000 and something 
like $500,000 in cash. A further divide 
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per cent was 
finally paid by the receiver, making a total dividend declared of 
S7 per cent; but only those stockholders who refused to transfer 
their stock to Lewis and who were only a small minority 
actually received S7 cents on the dollar. Lewis received thi 


balance and the holders of the $1,700,000 worth of stock which 
was assigned to him received his notes and stock in his pub! 
ing company. The first six months’ interest on the 


Hoces \ 


paid and it seems one small dividend paid on the stock of ft! 
publishing company. The notes are now long past due, and 
in a few rare instances have they been paid. Practi 


nothing has been paid upon these notes and practically not 
has been paid upon the stock of the Lewis Publishing Co., wh 
was issued to the stockholders of the bank, so that in trut! 
owners of $1,700,000 of this stock have received practi 


| nothing for their stock. 


WHY LEWIS WAS SUCCESSFUL IN OBTAINING THE Ba 
To secure the exchange of bank stock for his publishing cor 

pany stock Lewis represented that the publishing company 
regular annual dividends of 6 per cent; that it was maki 
profit of a quarter of a million dollars a year; that it 

own the Daily Star of St. Louis; that it had paid for the e 
ment, presses, machinery, and great publishing building: 
cash weekly as the plant and building were constructed; tha 
the company owned real estate; that it had no debts « 
current expenses; that it was the largest and most profi 
publishing business in the world; and, again, that the stock 
would pay 100 per cent dividends and have a cash asset of 
$3,000,000. Lewis also represented that, besides the income 
from this profitable publishing business, he had a large pri 
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fortune in real estate and other property, and that he per- 
sonally pledged his fortune and income to pay back every dollar 
in full. Lewis made earnest personal appeals for the exchange, 
alleging that it was necessary in order to give him the means 
of protecting their interests from a conspiracy of their enemies. 
In other words, after having violated the State banking laws 
in loaning himself and his enterprises more than the law al- 
lowed him as an officer of the bank, and more than a bank is 
allowed to loan one customer, and having broken his promises 
that no officer of the bank could borrow its funds, and after 
having abused the trust of these stockholders, he appealed to 
them as their protector against both State and Federal Govern- 
ments, which were protecting their interests. 

The trustee notes have become due, and neither interest nor 
principal has been paid. The promises to exchange them and 
the publishing company stock for stock in the new bank have 
been repudiated, and the pledges to redeem the notes in cash 
have not been kept. It was not true that the company paid 
regular dividends, nor that it had paid for the plant and build- 
ings in cash out of earnings, nor that he had on hand a million 
dollars in cash, nor that it had no indebtedness. The real 
estate was mortgaged; the presses were mortgaged; and on 
March 14, 1905, Lewis issued a statement showing liabilities of 
nearly $600,000. 

THE UNITED STATES FIBER STOPPER CO. 

In 1906 Lewis, through his publishing company, started a daily 
paper, known as the Woman’s National Daily. Up to about a 
year ago Lewis, through the publishing company, issued, in 
addition to the Woman’s National Daily, the Journal of Agri- 
culture, the Woman’s Farm Journal, the Woman’s Magazine, 
Palette and Bench, and Beautiful Homes. Palette and Bench 
was sold, and all the other papers discontinued or merged into 
the Woman’s National Daily, and the frequency of issue of 
this paper has been changed to weekly. 

Since the bank affair the columns of the daily have been used 
to exploit Lewis’s various schemes. One of these, known as 
the United States Fiber Stopper Co., claims a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and to be organized to manufacture, under certain 
patents, bottle stoppers of paper or fiber. Some time ago Lewis 
represented that he had sold the English rights under these 
patents for $500,000, and that he was therefore ready to manu- 
facture stoppers in this country; that he had thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of orders to be filled; and that the profits of the 
company would be enough to pay big dividends on the stock. 
He also represented that the stock was then worth a premium 
of 100 per cent. The rights were never sold in England for 
$500,000, the company never manufactured corks for the market, 
never paid any dividends, never had any tangible assets, and 
the stock was never worth double the face value—in fact, it 
never had any real value. 

THE READERS’ POOL. 


Another scheme exploited in the Woman’s National Daily 
was the so-called “ readers’ pool.” It was started in the early 
part of 1908. Lewis proposed that every person who sent him 
$5 in subscriptions to his paper would, for as many remittances 
of that amount as were sent, receive a certificate of mem- 
bership in the pool. From each remittance $2 was to be set 
aside and placed in a fund and when the fund grew large enough 
land was to be purchased for the members of the fund. As 
months rolled by he reported great success, and finally decided 
to close the pool on April 12, and leading up to that time 
urged that enough be sent to buy a 50-acre lot, which would 
cost $75,000. On April 15 he declared that remittances for the 
12th had been so large that he was not able to count them, but 
he surely had enough to buy the 50 acres, and had already 
done so. He promised to put the land on the market the same 
year and divide the proceeds semiannually among the members 
until the last foot was sold. However, ignoring this promise, 
he stated a little later that he had purchased for the pool an- 
other lot, free and clear of all incumbrances, of 48} acres, at 
$2,225 an acre, but alleged it was worth $5,000 an acre. He 
stated he had paid for this land $108,000, and asked that remit- 
tances be continued until he had $42,000 to improve it and 
$50,000 for a building loan fund. In May, 1909, Lewis stated 
that the scheme wes meeting with great success and he had 
received $20,000 in 10 days, and that the 48} acres had been 
ought for $125,000. The pool was to be divided into 100,000 
portions and the profits to the members were to run into mil- 
lions. Neither he nor any member of the company could share 
in the pool. It all belonged to the members who sent him $5. 
It, was to be a square deal, and for the first time in the history 
<f£ the world the common people were to share in the unearned 
incrcment of city property. 

The profits were to be millions and the subscriptions were to 
be worth a million to him and his publications. When he 
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solicited remittances, Lewis promised to give account of the 
pool. Although requested, no accounting has been made. There 
is no information to show that the money was kept in @ special] 
account. Members have no definite information that the prom- 
ised number of acres were purchased and no information t{)iat 
sales of lots were made or attempted as promised. There is no 
definite knowledge of the number of certificates issued. If his 
scheme-fertile brain would pause long enough in its mad whir! 
to entertain a memory of the “ Readers’ Pool,” Lewis, I t) 
would cry out in the words of Macbeth: 
Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE. 

In 1908 Lewis organized the American Woman's League as 
an auxiliary of his publishing company. In his first literattire 
he proposed the scheme as a means of paying his debts. Moem- 
bership in this league was to be secured by sending $52 worth 
of subscriptions to Lewis’s papers or for certificates of mem)er- 
ship. It could be secured in no other way. One-half of these 
remittances were to go to pay for subscriptions, the other h:lf 
to be put into a fund and the income of it used for the benciit 
of the league membership, which was to be limited to 1,000,000 
persons. This was to give the league an endowment of 
$26,000,000 ; but the league was also to own the publishing com- 
pany, the real estate at University City, and a bank, which 
would become enormously rich through handling the busine: 
and funds of the publishing company, real estate, and the leacuo. 
From these sources the income of the league was figured to be 
$3,800,000 annually. The $26,000,000 endowment would remain 
undisturbed. From the income alone clubhouses were to | 
built, furnished, and supported in all parts of the country; a 
free university, with courses from the lowest grades to and in- 
cluding instruction in every branch of study and culture and 
the professions, was to be established; an old ladies’ home, a 
library, an orphanage, a woman’s exchange, a loan and relicf 
fund, and numerous other benefits, all to be free to the mein- 
bers of the league. Later he changed this, and as a little stimu- 
lant to quicken the feminine pulse launched the Founders 
Chapter. This was to be composed of the first 100,000 members 
who sent in $52 each. Men might be admitted at $20 per. 
Lewis promised to endow this chapter with $1,000,000 of the 
capital stock of the Lewis Publishing Co. (characteristical!y 
forgetting that he had previously pledged the entire stock of 
this company to the league as a whole). This endowment would 
pay 100 per cent, or $1,000,000, the first year and several times 
that modest sum every year afterwards. He was also to endow 
the chapter with a million dollars of the capital stock of the 
trust company, which Mr. Lewis was to buy for cash (where le 
would get it is not stated) and donate to the league. The in- 
come from this was to equal the income from the publishing 
company. The 100,000 members were to share in this income fo: 
life. It was to amount to $15 or $20 yearly and to be paid semi- 
annually. Later he changed the plans again and allowed sub- 
scriptions to other papers to count for membership, limited to 
only such papers as allowed him a 50 per cent commission on 
orders. 

Last summer the league was said to have about 100,000 nx 
bers, of whom 26,000 appeared to be life members. If the 26,(\\) 
life members paid $52 each for membership, there should have 
been at that time a fund of $1,352,000. This fund, however, 
should have amounted to considerably more than that whe to 
it are added sums varying from $1 to $51 paid by the remain- 
ing 74,000 persons. Last fall, yielding to persistent demand 
for an accounting, Lewis stated through his employees that ie 
had received from the league $892,576; that he had spent 
$1,117,782. He gave no credit for interest, and instead of 1il- 
lions of endowments the statement shows a shortage of $342,(1. 
At the same time he announced that the average cost of main- 
taining a membership was $20, and that correspondence cosi (!ic 
league 20 cents a letter. He said that 60,000 members wou! 
each be entitled to a $20 debenture. This would amount to 
$1,200,000, or $307,424 more than the total contributions to tle 
league. 

Lewis originally insisted that the whole success of the scheie 
depended upon the fact that membership could be secured on'y 
by sending $52 worth of subscriptions to his papers. The ben- 
fits were to come from the increased circulation of the papcrs 
and the renewal of subscriptions from year to year. Now, | 
allows membership to be bought for cash or for subscriptions (0 
papers other than his own, He admits that 70 per cent of these 
subscriptions are given away and that recipients of the pub!ic:- 
tions do not renew; that his monthly papers, constituting at onc 
time, according to his statement, the greatest and most profit;))!° 
business in the world, have been discontinued, because he found 
that they were published at a loss. It took him three years to 
find this out. 
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Lewis’s statements show that the league is not paying its own 
expenses; that, instead of being run on the income from paid 
endowment, it has, through Lewis's exclusive management, used 
up its entire capital and is $800,000 in debt. 
$1,200,000 of debentures to be paid later, and we have a debt of 
<°.000,000 against the league. 

Lewis says the average cost of membership in the league is 
$20 a year; that the life member brings the league only $26, 
so that after two years a member of this kind has already cost 
$14 more than she contributed. Each year, so long as she lives, 
<9) is added to the deficit. 

The great educational university consists, for the most part, 
at least, of correspondence lessons, Lewis arranged for these 
lessons by contracts with three existing concerns, and without 
consent of the instructors associated with these schools cata- 
logued their names. 
Lewis or his university. 

The American Woman’s League is one of the largest and most 
alluring and most fraudulent of the schemes of E. G. Lewis. 
In the extravagance of his promises he has attracted women of 
many Classes and temperaments. 


Add to this the | 


liabilities of only one-third of that amonnt, he admitted that 
he was unable to finance his enterprises and proposed that 
everything he had in the world be trusteed under a builders’ 
fund, and that debentures be issued against this fund to pay 
off his debts. He said that a paltry $2,500,000 would do it. It 
is incredible that anyone outside the confines of an insane 
asylum would have loaned money on such a scheme. and vet 
Lewis so successfully confused the situation, made such pl Lusi- 
ble and extravagant promises of future profits, coupled with 
his pretense of a great sacrifice in giving up a private fortune 
(which many would have liked to find) that women actually 
subscribed to the debentures to the amount of about $1,500,000. 


Mr. Lewis takes a full page of his paper to explain t) 


ie new 


| financial tangle, yet all could have been told in these few words: 


Many of them have never heard of either | 


Culture and educational ad- | 


vantages appeal to their ambition, a clubhouse appeals to their | 


social instinets and civie pride, an orphanage for children and 
a home for the aged to their charity, and an independent income 
and freedom from domestic drudgery and masculine domination 
to a discontented and unfortunate class. Lewis knows well 
how to excite the pride, vanity, desire for notoriety, and the 
sentiments and passions of his readers. But the full force of 


the nefarious scheme comes to us only when we realize that all | 


of his clever writings, his disgusting flattery, his educational 
allurements, and association with respectability are focused in 
the purpose of winning the confidence of country people that 


he might borrow their money on worthless paper securities. | 


On his own statements the funds belonging to the league and 
intrusted to him on his promises to give an account of them 
have been misappropriated. No endowment has been made; 
Lewis has disposed of everything. The league is $800,000 in 
debt on his accounting, and members hold $1,200,000 in notes 
besides, Not a single essential promise has been kept. There 
is no endowment of the league, nor Founders’ Chapter, nor 
annuity, nor orphanage, nor old ladies’ home; the league does 
not own the land promised it, nor the publishing company, nor 
the bank; membership may be purchased for cash; clubhouses 
are not built as promised; instead of $3,800,000 annual income, 
it is in debt more than $2,000,000. 

The American Woman’s League was a fraudulent scheme on 
its face. Its record has confirmed its text. It was a mere name 
given to the women whom Lewis had inveigled into his service 
as subscription agents. He hoped through the league to defeat 
the postal laws and regulations under which he had pre- 
viously been prevented from circulating his papers free at the 
pound rate of postage. By promising the women rewards and 
profits far in excess of the cost of subscriptions he induced them 
to remit in bulk for coupons for subscriptions, which they 
might sell or give away. The remittances would constitute a 
reward to satisfy the postal inspectors. The correspondence 
courses and clubhouses and association of other publishers 
would inspire confidence, and when this was established a bor- 
rowing scheme could be inaugurated to collect millions. This 
developed the debenture scheme. 

THE DEBENTURE SCHEME. 

Lewis defaulted on the interest of the three-year trustee 
notes given in 1905 in exchange for stock in the People’s United 
States Bank. 
when due. The Lewis Publishing Co. stock did not pay the 
promised dividends, and notes of the Development & Investment 
Co. were not paid when due. Default was made on the Lewis 
Publishing Co,’s 7 per cent notes. Suits were being docketed 
for notes and other obligations. Demands were being made 
for clubhouses and other benefits promised to women of the 
league. Salaries due women for working up membership were 
due and demands being made for them. 

The expenses of a large number of women at a “ hurrah-for- 
Lewis” meeting at St. Louis last June must be met at once. 
Remittances from the league account had almost ceased. De- 
mands from many quarters were incessant from all these dif- 
ferent obligations last summer. It would seem that the limit 
had been reached and the time for an accounting had come. 
Any other man would either have absconded or sought relief in 
a bankruptcy court. Not so with Lewis. He had been in such 
situations before. He thought, and, from that prison-like idea in 
cement at University City, borrowed from the land of the Pha- 
raohs, “The Woman's National Daily,” heralded “the solu- 
tion.” Lewis contended that, so far, every scheme was a for- 
tune. Although he vainly boasted of $8,000,000 assets, with 


“T have mortgages and interest and notes and other obligations 
coming due. Creditors are pressing me for their money. I have 
borrowed the limit on such property as I have. Bankers and 
money lenders will loan me no more. The Woman's League 
scheme has failed to furnish sufficient cash to meet my obliga- 
tions. Hence I propose to create a man of straw. I will dump 
all of my debts over on his imaginary shoulders, and have him 
issue all the 10-year notes needed. I will hand these notes 
over to my country creditors for everything that I owe them. 
That will keep them quiet for 10 years, anyway. Then I will 
issue more of the straw-man notes—there is no limit to them— 
and exchange them with country people for what further cash 
I need. These creditors owe me a living for these 10 years, 
and if there is anything left them they are welcome to it, pro- 
vided I can not think up a bigger scheme or two to fool them 
with in the meantime.” 

What a saving there would have been in paper and printer's 
ink! How much confusion, how many consequent headaches 
he would have spared his readers! But then, would Mr. Lewis’s 
genius for complications and literary mazes have been served? 


| Would the real purpose of his scheme have been disguised? 


| indefinite amount. 





Let us examine Lewis's claim of $8,000,000 assets and the 
intimation that $2,500,000 of debentures would liquidate his 
obligations. In August last the assessment on real estate held 
by bim and the companies controlled by him amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,779,220. Some experts claim that the assess- 
ments are on a basis of three-fifths of the actual value, others 
estimate at one-half: 


Using the most favorable estimate, the value would be $3, 598, 440 
Against this he had at the same time mortgages recorded 
against the property to the amount of-_- 


2,926, 108 


Leaving, acccrding to the most liberal estimate, an 
equity of only 


=o 990 
Gi > 


Now, let us see how many debentures will cover his obliga- 
tions. It will take $3,000,000 for the mortgages and $1,500,000 
for the notes and stock he traded for the old company ; $850,000 
for the obligations of the Lewis Publishing Co., exclusive of 
real estate mortgages; $2,000,000 for 100,000 league members 
in lieu of the promised annuity; $557,500, as stated September 
8, 1910. in lieu of dividends. He owes in definite figures over 
$8,000,000, and, besides this, debentures were issued in ex- 
change of stock on the Lewis company; for interest due on 
mortgages and notes; for subscription certificates; for readers’ 
pool certificates; and for commissions for agency work to an 
Taking his own grossly inflated estimate of 
assets, the liabilities would exceed them half a million dollars, 
and may run to an indefinite amount. The debentures are pay- 
able in 10 years, and for the first two or three years draw 


| nominal rate of interest, so that under the present plan Mr. 
He also defaulted on the principal of the notes 


Lewis could continue to devote the proceeds of these debentures 
to his running expenses and ever-recurring interest charges and 
to the actual expense of marketing the debentures themselves 
for a number of years. He could even pay the interest on the 
debentures themselves for the first two or three years out of 
the proceeds of other debentures, making a sort of endless 
chain of the proceeding; and, judging from his past operations, 
this is what he will do if permitted to use postal facilities for 
the continuation of this and the other fraudulent schemes which 
originate’ in his fertile mind under the pressure of financial 
difficulties. The extravagance of this debenture scheme is in 
itself indisputable evidence of fraud. It is promoted with a 
purpose of giving only to an all too confiding and gullible people 
an impression of fairness. What sane man would be so prodigal! 
of paper obligations he ever expected to redeem? 
THE LEWIS RECIPE FOR UNLOADING PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS. 

Issuing debentures and exchanging them for the trustee notes 
was not the only way Lewis devised to get rid of these notes, 
which, overdue, were becoming troublesome. Besides the notes 
and the stock Lewis had sold mortgages, bonds, and notes of 
great variety and in unlimited numbers. These he called in, 
and promised to pay for them in cash or exchange them for 
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stock in the People’s Savings Trust Co., which he later organ- 
ized. ‘Those who sent in their certificates and asked for cash 
got in return an “interim receipt.” This receipt is the Lewis 
recipe for unloading personal obligations. The joker is that the 
“interim” is not limited. It may extend a thousand years. 
The property received is, according to the receipt, to be held in 
trust and transferred in accordance with the order of the board 
of directors of the Savings Trust Co., in pursuance of the plans 
for final organization thereof. From this and what has been 
said it will thus be seen that the prominent feature of the Lewis 
method for obtaining other people’s money and quell the squeal 
is to create a number of companies or concerns, sell the stock 
on the strength of his plausible misstatements, and when the 
time came for the payment of dividends, the interest, or the 
principal of the money loaned, to change or convert the stock, 
notes, and so forth, into other paper, in order to obtain more 
time. Thus there has been organizing and mixing and combin- 
ing of his concerns, followed by the issuance, exchange, and 
reissuance of shares of stock, notes, debentures, receipts, and so 
forth, and the columns of his papers have been used to “ boost” 
these “‘ enterprises.” 

Although I have already taken up much time with these 
Lewis schemes, I have not by any means touched upon them all. 
A statement with any attempt at completeness of his operations 
for the last few years would fill a volume of no mean propor- 
tions. 

As his account with the hundred-odd publishers growing out 
of their fulfillment of subscriptions through the American 
Woman’s League had to be settled, Lewis ingeniously inaugu- 
rated a new way of settling such matters outside of the bank- 
ruptey court. By a so-called agreement with the publishers he 
attempts to consolidate his various interests and place them in 
the hands of a board of trustees. Thus, as Lewis seems to 
stagger upon the brink of financial ruin, it is amusing to read 
his statements in the Woman’s National Weekly that, by reason 
of this agreement, for the first time in many years the sunshine 
has broken through the darkening and forbidding clouds and a 
great burden has been lifted from his shoulders. 

There is another side, however, to this case which should be 
borne in mind: During the last 10 years B. G. Lewis has taken | 
from the American people not less than $10,000,000. This money 
has come mostly from women who could ill afford to lose it— 
servant girls, washerwomen, boarding-house keepers—often the 
savings of a lifetime. 

It is an old saying that “Hell hath no fury like a woman | 
scorned.” When the women of this country fully awake from the 
hypnotic trance of this man and see the facts as they are, will 
Lewis, like King Richard III, command: 

A flourish, trumpets! Strike alarum, drums! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 

Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Strike, I say, 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 


Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 


IS THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT TO BLAME FOR THE FAILURE OF THE 
SCHEMES? 

In the issue of the Woman’s National Daily for February 20, | 
1911, is an article entitled “The United States Government’s 
shame,” occupying half of the entire contents of that issue, | 
four pages. It purports to come from the pen of former Third 
Assistant Postmaster General E. C. Madden, and to give “‘ The 
secret history of the assassination of the People’s United States 
Bank and the Lewis Publishing Co.” It lays the blame at 
the door of the Post Office Department for the failure of the 
Lewis schemes. Let us review these schemes with this charge | 
in mind. 

Upon the record of the case of the People’s United States 
Bank I submit that the Postmaster General was justified in 
issuing the fraud order in 1905. But for it many more thou- 
sand people in this country would now be without their savings. 
That bank scheme was a rich haul for Lewis. He never put a 
dollar into the venture, and yet he diverted to himself and 
his other enterprises nearly a million dollars of the bank’s 
cash, and when its affairs were settled he drew an additional 
$500,000 on the stock that had been transferred to him. 

A question concerning that quiet, gentle scheme, the United 
States Fiber Stopper Co., What effect has the Post Office De- 
partment had upon its operation? And yet the number of 
thousands of dollars Lewis has scooped in on this “ paper” 
company he only knows. 

I would like to ask the same question about that mysterious 
“ readers’ pool,” and must confess that I regret that the Post 
Office Department has not thrown its searchlight into its abys- 
mal depths, that we may know how many thousands of dollars 
of the people’s money have been thrown into it, and in just 
what way the money has leaked out. In this, however, I only 











share the fond wish of many, that these questions be answer] 
by that “ postal martyr,” BE. G. Lewis. 

Then we come to the American Woman's League, with 
promised endowment of $26,000,000 and its income of $3,800 : 
rolling in as regularly and as often as “the bells ring ont 
old and ring in the new year.” Let us contemplate that mi 
of an American woman’s republic, with its capital in the ¢ 
and flourishing University City, and its beautiful and s 
tuous chapter houses scattered throughout the length 1 
breadth of this country; its great university; its orphans 
its home for the aged; its library; and the thousand-odd i 
tutions upon which the great woman’s republic was to be | 
Has the rude hand of the Post Office Department interr 
this dream? It began in 1908, three long years afier the | 
affair, and in a time when the department and Lewis were 
fectly amicable. It has had all the benefits of “ peaceful ti: 
and yet if we break the spell of its allurements by turning 
eyes from its entrancing prospectuses we see set against 
“assured” endowment of $26,000,000 and the independent 
nual income of $3,800,000 no capital, no funds, but $2,000 
in debts. 

Is it charged that the involuntary bankruptey proceed 
against Lewis which began recently in St. Louis were bro: 
about by this ruling of the Post Office Department we now 
under consideration? If so, I would like some one to ex) 
to me why Lewis could not have used a little of the $10,000.\«) 
that a more generous than wise people have given him in rece 
years and have paid the paltry thousand dollars a week in 
ful postage on copies of the paper sent to these persons who, 
consulted and lacking interest in his schemes, threw them j 
the waste basket? Lewis claims that he has been paid for e 
and every copy of the Woman’s National Weekly circulated. 
Where, then, is the loss to him? 

Then, too, why were so many publishers interested in a 1% 
cent agreement under which Lewis endesvored to consolidate 
his all and turn it over to them in trust for their benetit’ 
Some one said they lent him $500,000 in subscriptions and tia! 


| he has never paid anything on account of the bills for those 


subscriptions to their publications which they fulfilled for the 
American Woman’s League. How much did these publishers’ 
claims contribute toward the bringing of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings? And then, too, what did his other creditors have to 
do with the suit? 

After a broad view is taken of the cperations of the Lewis 
“companies ’—I like the word “schemes” better—during |! 
last 10 years, particularly of those to which I have referred, 
does the conclusion not follow that these “enterprises” have 
been merely Lewis’s devices for extracting other people’s money 
as quietly as possible? 

THE VIEWS OF OTHERS. 


The following quotations from some of many letters received 
at the Post Office Department speak for themselves: 


EaGie Grove, lowa, March 23, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. HitcHcock, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Str: My wife and I noticed in the Woman’s National Daily, 
edited by E. G. Lewis, an advertisement of the Realty & Developn 
Co. They wanted to borrow money to improve their real estate ani 
offered their notes at 6 per cent, with real estate security. We sen 
them $200 and got note in June, 1909. Last summer, at the request of 
the Realty & Development Co., we sent them our pass book to have '' 
interest credited, and it has never come back, though we have written 
ebout it several times. This pass book contains the only evidence \ 
had of another claim against them. 

In May, 1910, we sent the Realty & Development Co. $600 n 
Soon after they asked us to change our notes for debenture bonds 
which were to have 2 per cent the first year and increase at the rat t 
1 per cent per annum until it reached 6 per cent. We exchanged ° 
$600 and sent the notes to the trust company. Finally the | 
eame, one for $500 and one for $100, but the conditions were cha i 
The circular described them as five-year bonds, with all the net ear: 
of all the companies to be divided during the five years. The | 
proved to be 10-year bonds, and the earnings were not to be di: 
until the end of the 10 years. We sent them back and demande: 
notes. In about a week the $100 bond came back, with no explana 
We promptly wrote, refusing the bonds and demanding our notes 
this we have received no answer. The notes and the $500 bond 
trust company still have, and all we have to show for our $800 } 
nearly two years’ correspondence and worry is a bond for $100 ani 
note for $200, on which we can get no interest. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Freep. B. Yor 


* WINFIELD, N. Y., March 25, 191! 
Hon. F. H. Hrrcencock 


Postmaster Generai, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Sin: I urge that the affairs of E. G. Lewis, the St. Louis publis!:r, 
be made the subject of a searching investigation. He organized tle 
“ People’s United States Bank.” On his representations, a relative and 
I invested $500 in the stock of the bank. mething went wrong ani 2 
receiver was apoatates. Lewis persuaded us to transfer our stock to 


him, we recei stock of the Lewis Publishing Co. Lewis 
age yn prom Ss summer and fall of 1910 that be would 
=~ « of his debts take up the stock of those dissatisfied with 

investment. Much space was used in his paper explaining his 
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plans and urging his readers to subseribe to the debenture notes. Ona 

number of occasions he claimed to have taken in over $1,000,000 from 
s source. 

—_ took Lewis at his word and wrote him that I wished to cash my 

‘ ficate of stock in accordance with his promise to the public. His 


was that the stock of the publishing company could not be retired | 


the request of the stockholders. 

His Woman’s League is a scheme to defraud. 
Daily is printed to exploit Lewis’s schemes for extorting money from 
1 iblie. 
naragon of virtue and integrity. I understand that Lewis is not worth 

iar outside of what he collects from the confiding women who are 

resent financing his schemes. 

| urge that action be taken at once in order to protect the public 
from this designing promoter of schemes to defraud, and insure a return 
to investors of at least a few dollars of the many Lewis has filched from 
dupes. 

Yours, respectfully, 


ad 


JouN F. Roperrs. 


Somers, N. Y., March 31, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. Hrrcencock. 

Sin: I infer from letters that an investigation into the affairs of the 
multinamed company of St. Louis, whose head is BP. G. Lewis, is in 
prospect. Knowing the power that he has had over helpless and poorly 
informed women to secure from them funds they so sorely need, I beg to 
add my entreaties to those of thousands of others, that the search may 
be immediate and thorough. I regard the whole scheme as without 
parallel, and net even Dowie has held such peculiar mesmeric influence 
as this man has had over his victims. 

I shall hope to know that your best work is being done to release 
these victims. 


Very truly, yours, Amy J. Brown. 





StratrorD, Conn., March 31, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. Hrrcncock, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Str: Is there no way that B. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, Mo., 
can be prevented from using the United States mails for the purpose of 
defrauding the people of the country out of their money? It is my 
honest and candid opinion that is his sole purpose of publishing his 
Woman's National Daily and other publications. I am a victim. 

With great respect, 


P. BurGer MACKEY. 


Berea, Ono, April 13, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. Hrremcock, 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 
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The Woman's National 


These women are misled and really believe Lewis to be a | 


Dear Str: About eight years ago, when Lewis was organizing the Peo- | 


ple’s Bank, of St. Louis, I bought $125 worth of stock in the bank, 
putting in every dollar I possessed at the time. When the bank was 
closed * * * J took a note at 5 per cent interest for the amount, 
which I was asked to Indorse and return about two years ago, as Mr. 
Lewis was ready to pay up these notes at that time. did as requested, 
expecting to receive the ay right a. Instead I received an 
interim receipt for the note. have not m paid any interest for 
more than five years. 

I have asked Mr. Lewis many times for the money, but all I could 
get was a De to pay sometime soon. He has been trying to induce 
me to send him more money, even as late as January, 1911, for some 
new scheme which he is trying to work on the people. 

I respectfully ask an investigation and hope I may receive payment, 
as I am greatly in need of the money. 


Very respectfully, Mrs. T. M. Berwick. 





GREENVILLE, MICuH., April 18, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. Hrrencock, 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 


If not too presuming, and with your ape ae I would like to ask 
how much longer is that promoter of fake schemes, E. G. Lewis, of St. 
Louis, Mo., going to be permitted to rob unsophisticated and innocent 
people of their hard-earned savings by using the United States mails for 
the promotion of his fraudulent schemes? Is he going on for a life- 
time unpunished? 

I have a sister living with me who, dazzled by his People’s United 
States Bank scheme of some years ago, sent out of her small earnings 
the sum of $50 for bank stock. When the so-called bank was closed she 
received a letter from E. G. Lewis frantically imploring her to imme- 
diately exchange her bank-stock certificate for one in his publishing 
company. She did so. Of course, like all the rest of his victims, she 
can not get anything from him. She is aged and in poor circumstances. 
We have both been fill almost unto death. That $50, little though it 
may seem to you, would be a help in our present time of need. If you 
can not help us, I appeal to you to try to stop the wholesale ro 
of the poor practiced by B. G. Lewis and others of his class. 

ery respectfully, 


hary 
bbery 


Miss C. A. MACOMBER. 


Dexter, Me., April 25, 1911. 

Hon. F. H. Hrrencocr, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Simm: I am writing in regard to EB. G. Lewis and the Lewis Pub- 

lishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Six years ago I sent him $50 under illusive promises to pay for stock 
in the now defunct reapee United States Bank, since which time I 
have not been able to get any satisfaction or any direct word from him 


reget oi, naastity approve of your efforts to do your duty toward 


Very truly, yours, Cartes C. Hare. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 28, 1911. 
As a victim of Mr. B. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, Mo., I wish to protest 
against any farther privil 
unsuspecting people thevua 
the power of the proper authorities to prevent. 


I placed $1,000 in his hands six years ago * * * 
have been unable to get 


My experience, like that of several I know, is that he th test 
of modern frauds. I have abundant evidence. 2 
With sincere I W. Lo 


Grores W. Love, 
Pastor First Congregational Church. 


being granted him to secure money from | 
his paper or by any other means within 


thing in ret from him, althou, coe 5 
return as | 
made promises without limit. . pune eas 





WHEELID W. VA 
Hon. F. H. Arres J ». ¢ 

DEAR rhe ‘ tter of EL ¢ 
Lewis, of St. Louis, M i y Vv t , rended ‘I 
Woman's National Weekly has d > 1 itil it is a wort 

| Sheet, run solely as a vehicle wh ar. L sploit his 3 
schemes. 

I have been a member of the A 1 W ) Le e r more 
than two years, and was s to tl t St. 
Louis last June. There I l t 3 Vv 
fraudulent. I have tabulated references to the | Ww 
that the paper is run solely i I . t vy 
ingenious devices for obtaining other peo 3m 

Take the readers’ pool. It was formed in 1908 1 it was to ad 
immediate returns, divided semiannually. No sta ‘ ft lers’ 
pool has ever been issued, though I have several t sked for 


We were told that the league would be heavily and |] 
dowed. In Daily of November 19 there is an informal fir 
ment, in which it was said the league was $350,000 In de 

I ask for the fullest and most exhaustive audit and investiga 
every scheme in which Mr. EB. G. Lewis figures. 

Through the agency of the Daily (now Weekly) stock was adverti 
for sale in the Veople’s Savings Trust Co. I have a friend who | 
ago paid for several shares, but though the stock certificates have be« 
promised many times they have never been issued A dividend of 
per cent was declared in January, but has never been paid. 

All last fall Fiber Stopper Co. stock was given as. premiums for 
Daily subscriptions. 

Lewis is most daring and unprincipled, but I continue to have faith 
in the ability, probity, and power of the high officials of our Govern- 
ment. The Weekly is unworthy to be ranked with any newspapers 


n of 


Last summer we were urged to subscribe for all the Lewis publica- 
tions. Then, on October 15, all the Lewis publications were discon 
tinued except the Daily. You were told that you could transfer all 
unexpired subscriptions to the Daily or have the cash refunded. I calcu- 


lated the amounts still due on my old orders and sent them a 
telling them I preferred the cash. I wrote about it several times, 
it was never sent. 

Very respectfully, 


bill, 
but 


N. M. TENER. 
MILAN, Braprorp County, PA., April 10, 1911. 
Hon. F. H. Hrrcucock, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish you would look into the many schemes E. G. Lewis, 
of St. Louis, Mo, has gotten up to get money and see what they have 
amounted to. f ; ; 

My aunt_has lost some money by him. All he will do is to make 
promises. I think he ought to be deprived of the mails, as he is nothing 
more than a faker of the smoothest kind. 


Yours, very truly, L. A. Harris. 
Wooprorp, N. Y¥., April 3, 1911. 
Mr. Frank H. Hitcncock, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned, request that you use your influence to bar the 
publications of E. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, Mo., as they are, in 


opinion, only advertisements of his swindling schemes and have taken 
hundreds of dollars from poor people in this vicinity. 


M. B. Wuirtr, 
M. C. Ensore, 
ERNEST WHITE, 
FRANK JONES 


CoLusa, CAL., April 8, 1911 
Hon. Jamrs J. Britt, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: My wife is receiving, unpaid for by her, of 
the National Woman's Weekly, of St. Louis, Mo. We do not want the 
paper at all, because we consider it a fraud of the first water. There 
are many more in this neighborhood who likewise receive the paper and 
have never subscribed for it. 

Yours, truly, 


a copy 


ERNEST WEYAND. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


Ata., April 21, 1911 


Is there no way by which citizens may be relieved of the 


f tl 
receipt of the sheet (Woman's National Weekly) inclosed |} vith? 
I have never subscribed for it, do not want it, will not hav my 
house, and have written the publishers ventedly to sto} t 


without success. 
be stopped. 
Respectfully, yours, A. D. P} 


Please advise if there is any way by 


JAMESPORT, N. Y., 
Hon. F. H. Hircucock, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: I am writing you to let you know I approve of your effor 
to stop BE. G. Lewis and his concerns of St. Louis, Mo., the use of t 
United States mail to defraud the common people. He has * 
coin. 1 am a good loser, but don’t think he should be allowed 
tinue this slippery work. 

Respectfully, I 
REMOVING A LITTLE OF THE LEWIS Me 

I really think it is justified, in view of the nature of su 

attack upon the Post Office Department, to remove a le « 


1 M. Frept 


Tit 


| glamour, to singe the sacred wings of this man, when there 


abundant opportunity for so doing. I do this with no 
whatever, but I do think it ought to be understood that 
ton attack—I do not charge the Senator from Ar! 
doing it so much as those behind him—could not 
men who are seeking to do their duty without revealin 
character of those who are making the attack. Th is 1 
merely a matter of retribution; in no sense is if a matter o! 
vindictiveness; it is merely justice and fairness. 

It is true these glowing descriptions have influenced a great 
many. As one plan would fail another would bob up in its 
place. In a recent issue of one of the foremost agricultural 
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papers of the country appears the following in regard to E. G. 
Lewis: 
To Senator Jerr Davis: 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 10 you are reported as appear- 
ing on the Senate floor as the champion of BE. G. Lewis and as a de- 
fender of his publications. You express your admiration of him as a 
business man and your approval of his papers as a service to woman- 
hood. We discard the suggestion that this was merely a bid for cheap 
notoriety on your part. fe ave not prepared to believe that you spoke 
with a knowledge of the facts. We are inclined to believe that you 
hastily accepted the protests of Mr. Lewis and his friends as made in 
good faith, and that relying on this exclusive information you believed 
that Mr. Lewis was conducting an honest publishing business and that 
he was the publisher of legitimate and worthy publications. It would 
have been wiser to have informed yourself more fully before delivering 
yourself of such an unsparing indorsement of the Lewis schemes; but 
we have no disposition to criticize an honest error. 

We, however, take the liberty to give you some voluntary informa- 
tion. Here it is: For the last 10 years Mr. Lewis has been working 
confidence schemes on country people. The principal function of his 
papers has been to sell “‘ gold bricks” to his readers. It is estimated 
that he got from these people in all about $10,000,000. Much of it he 
promised to return at definite fixed times with great profits. He has 
refused to return it at all. The profits they never got. He got the 
money from children, from widows, from orphans, from working girls, 
from washerwomen, from cripples, from the aged and infirm, from old 
soldiers and superannuated ministers of the gospel, and from — 
whom he induced to mortgage their homes and their farms to share the 
wonderful profits he promised them. Some of these deluded victims 
have since died, piteously appealing to Mr. Lewis to return the money 
to provide the necessities for their last hours. Others are appealing to 
him yet in a blind faith in humanity, that no one could be so dishonest 
and cruel as to keep it. Some of them are completely dependent. He 
is as indifferent to the appeals of widows on behalf of sick and father- 
less children as he is to the dying appeals of husband and father in 
behalf of those dependent on him. 

Don’t be misled by his lyin festenee that this all happened because 
the Government interfered wi is bank and his publications. Most of 
these complaints come from people who sent him the money on new 
schemes since the Government interfered. The department could not 
fully rescue his early dupes, but it did give them an opportunity to 
recover part of their loss and furnish an intimation for the protection 
of others. You interfere with the business of the safe breaker and the 
pickpocket when you apply the law to their trade. The Government 
simply applied the law established for the protection of its subjects to 
the Lewis enterprises. 

The details of his schemes to get money from country people would 
take volumes to relate. The schemes were laid with a forethought and 
cunning worthy of a better cause. The amount each dupe could con- 
tribute was limited. It would not do to take enough from anyone so 
that he could afford to appeal to the United States courts. The victims 
must be widely distributed. It would not do to get too many dissatis- 
fied victims together. Numerous companies must be formed. If you 
became dissatisfied with one paper certificate, you could have another— 
an old fake trick. He add 5,300,000 to a company already grossly 
overcapitalized, and by hysterical a pe and gross misrepresentations 
induced his du to buy over a million of it. After three years with- 
out profit he declared a dividend of 18 per cent, which had not been 
earned, promising to pay it in installments, and actually paid 24 per 
cent. Then he offered the stock at I and sold more of it. The bal- 
ance of the dividend never was paid, but we can tell you where stock 
was bought and paid for on the strength of that promised dividend. 
Perhaps you think it was not declared for that purpose. When selling 
this stock he promised that a pool of rich men had been formed to re- 
déem the stock when the purchaser met a necessity for selling. Do you 
think the lie helped sell stock? He capitalized a few stopper patents 
for another million, and we can direct you to boys whom he induced to 
buy it at double its face value. Neither of these stocks was ever 
worth the paper the handsome certificates were written on. They are 
not worth so much now. He advertised notes secured by a first mort- 
gage on real estate, and when he got the remittance he sent an un- 
secured note of doubtful value. He made promises to induce — to 
send him money on “ readers’ pool” certificates, and broke the prom- 
ises. He repeated the promises and again broke faith on building cer- 
tificates. He induced many women to send him money for gubnceistion 
yurposes under the promise that he would make them members of a 
Cenas with millions of dollars of endowments. He now admits that 
instead of the millions of cash in hand, the so-called league is several 
hundred thousand dollars in debt. He promised that all these stocks 
and notes and certificates would be exchanged for bank stock. It was a 
lie. When notes became due he wrote the holders to send them in for 
cash payments, if cash was wanted. It was another lie. He got the 
notes out of their hands, but did not return the cash. Read his papers 
for three years and see bow he lied about membership in the league. 
Last August he got to his limit for cash on the old schemes and prom- 
ised to turn over everything he had in the world to some sort of a 
straw man who was to issue debentures to pay all his debts. Read his 

aper for six months following and see how he lied about this scheme. 
hat failing, he now has a new scheme to get all of the evidence of 
indebtedness and criminality out of the hands of his deluded dupes, 
It is the judgment of every disinterested business man and lawyer fa- 
miliar with his affairs whom we have consulted that he has been in- 
solvent for years, that he has no paying business, and that he has kept 
up an appearance with the money borrowed from country people on 
these schemes. 

This, Senator Davis, is part of the record of the man you have cham- 
pioned in the United States Senate. Are you proud of your hero? 


BANKRUPTCY. 


We have the following dispatch from St. Louis: 

“Claud D. Hall, 1 attorney representing creditors from all parts 
of the country, has filed involunta paneer proceedings in the 
United States district court against the Lewis lishing Co., and also 
a suit to foreclose mort ~ the University Heights Realty & 
Devel t Co. and People’s vings Trust Co., trustee in mo: 
dated June 4, 1909, and for apeoeneent of receiver for real estate coy- 
ered by said mo ge, and a rary restraining order was granted.” 


Among other allegations in — it is cha that Lewis 
paid $114,000 for the in realty. suit and sold it to 


company which he con ed 7,788.16, and on the of ee 
sale issued a mortgage for $537, and sold the notes secu or the 
pertene: ee ere a oe the 
United States; that no interest has ever been paid on the except 





the first six months, which was paid in advance, and it is alleged as q 
bait to get people to invest in the notes. Taxes on the property hay. 
not been paid since 1906, and suit is nding in the county for fou, 
years’ taxes. This is charged as a violation of the deed of trust. |p 
addition to this, the People’s Savings Trust Co., trustee, had never 
given any security, ote it has trusteeships of $6,000,000 wit) 
paid-up capital of only $400,000. Further, that L. B. Tebbetts, chxir- 
man of the board of directors, to whose credit a deposit of all moneys 
was to be made that were received from the sales of lots covered j), 
the mortgage, was en may ge = a bankrupt on ree 13, 1911. He 
never -_— any security for his trust, and the court is asked for his 
removal and the appointment of a receiver for the property. The de 

of trust in this case, which the a had a right to expect to be j 
due shape and legal form, is alleged to be a mere pretense, and mail. 
for the purpose of Lewis’s realty company and trust ey contro! 

ling this property and the proceeds thereof almost indefinitely. 

It is also charged that the trust company had authority to conyey 
any or all of this property without the consent of the holders of the 
notes and without surrender or payment of these notes. 

This proceeding looks like the beginning of the end of the Lewis 
schemes. The attempt to form a board of trustees, under the contro! 
of John H. Williams, seems to have failed, partially because publishers 
with a reputation to sustain were not willing to become a party to it, 
and, further, because creditors were unwilling to surrender their evi. 
dence of claims to Mr. Williams. It has been intimated by Lewis's 
agencies that there was really nothing in the way of assets left in the 
Lewis Publishing Co., and that in the case of the er oe proceed 
ings there ed would not be enough of assets to pay the cost of 
the action. Whether this is so or not, the suspense may as well be 
over, and creditors may as well know the worst as to delude themselves 
with vain hopes. 

Creditors of these two companies have now only to place their 
claims where their interests will be protected. The attorney in this 
case is Mr. Claud D. Hall, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Claims 
sent to us will go in with our other claims. We will gladly look after 
the interests of our subscribers or their friends, and will not receive 
nor accept any pay for the service, but these claims will now need to 
be looked after by attorneys at St. Louis, and the usual 10 per cent 
will probably be charged by them on the amount collected. 


In the April 20, 1911, issue of the Censor, a periodical publi- 
cation published at St. Louis, Mo., the following is said of E. &. 
Lewis and his various schemes: 


THE LEWIS BUG—-STRANGE HOW IT HAS INOCULATED SOME SEDATE AND 
SOBER CITIZENS—-HOW HE HAS INFLUENCED BANKERS AND BUSINESS 
MEN TO PUT MONEY INTO HIS VENTURES, AND THE OUTCOME—1IMAG- 
INE A RUBBER BALL, KNOCKED, KICKED, PRESSED, AND SAT UPON, YFT 
ALWAYS BOUNDING INTO AIR IMMEDIATELY ON BEING RELEASED; IN 
THAT YOU HAVE THE PROTOTYPE OF E, G. LEWIS. 


As a usual thing, when a dozen or more suits are filed against a 
man and he frankly admits that he can not meet the demands made in 
the petitions, recourse is had to the beneficent Federal bankruptcy act. 
But not so with Lewis. He deftly unloads the burden on some trustees, 
whom he permits other people to name, reserves a share of the profits 
for himself, should anything be made, calmly informs the public that 
these trustees will hereafter — any court cases, then smiles content- 
edly and says: “ There, I feel 20 years younger with that burden off 
my shoulders!” In the next breath he tells how he is going to bam- 
boozle the women of the United States into making a million dollars for 
him during the next few years. But in order to make his million, net, 
they will have to make something like $100,000,000 for other people. 
Half of this sum is to go to the publishers of 108 magazines and the 
other half to the trustees above mentioned. All Lewis wants is a little 
million for himself. Just how these women are going to drag in the 
money and save the defunct publishing company and the dead riodi- 
cals, to say nothing of financing the 108 other magazines, is about as 
clear as down-town St. Louis on a low-barometer day. But Lewis says 
they will do it. All he needs is 1,000,000 women, each of whom wil! 
turn in $100. Easy, isn’t it? One of the returns they will receive is an 
opportunity to try female suffrage on themselves and see how they 
like it. Lewis mee to start a female republic, make University (ity 
the capital, and let the $100 subscribers to the thing, whatever it is, 
play at electing a president, senators, representatives, etc. 

Isn’t it curious how Lewis has always worked the women? The 
Woman’s Magazine, the Woman's National Daily, the Woman’s Farm 
Journal, and now the Woman's League, all aimed to draw the coin froin 
the fair sex. And yet, if you follow his style of writing, you can under 
stand how he does it. 


I give due credit to the Senator from Arkansas that he was 
influenced by this kind of argument, and in a certain sense it 
is much to his credit, indicating as it does the possession of 
sentiment and a large degree of compassion. 

A woman dotes on a martyr. And as a first-class, long-suffering 
martyr Lewis heads the list. He can give cards and spades to thosu 
old duffers who were stoned to death or fed to lions. When Lewis gets 
down to the business of writing a story of his martyrdom he ean beat 
the sob squad on any New York yellow newspaper. I once heard a 
lawyer, describing a mean man, say in his peroration: “ Why, gentlemen 
ef the jury, the defendant is so mean that he would boil potatoes for 
the pigs in the tears of widows and orphans.” Now, if that man had 
only been hitched up with Lewis, the tear producer, what a spud- 
cooking establishment they could have operated. “ How I have suffered 
at the hands of the Federal authorities,” is the favorite pulse increaser 
and eye moistener, and it is always placed in juxtaposition with an 
ap to please send in a dollar, or a half, a quarter, or even a dime to 
help the great fight along. 


Now, I ask unanimous consent to add such portions of the 
article as may be pertinent to the issue, and also, Mr. President, 
to include certain letters very recently written in regard to this 
publication and these business enterprises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Potnpexter in‘the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The following is the matter referred to: 

. > . . * : * 
I first heard of Lewis in Memphis, Tenn., when he blew in from some 


mysterious realm with a bug or rat poison. pe a drug-store 
etor to let him put his stuff on sale ; then, to attract attention to 


j 
a 
n 


t, he secured a number of live rats, so runs the story, and penned them 
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up in the show window of the store. When he came to St. Louls he 
went to John Mueller, then editor and proprietor of the Shoe and 
Leather Gazette, to have some circular letters printed. Mueller told 
me the man had just a lone $5 bill. I have heard Lewis say many 
times that he had less than $5, and I have also heard him declare that 
he had just $1.25. The circulars that Mueller printed for him, I 
have been told, were his start in business here. The proposition in 
brief was that the recipient of the circular should send 10 cents and 
ret 10 more of the circular letters. There should be sent to 10 per- 
sons, each being requested to send 10 cents for 10 circulars, and on and 
on and on. The final Se. was that when the chain was com- 
pleted the sender of the dime should receive a $30 watch or bicycle. 
TI am told b pone who were in touch with Lewis at that time that 
in a very itt e while his mail became so heavy that he had to take 
two big clothes hampers to the post office. In a little while he had a 
small army of girls opening the letters and taking out the dimes and 
stamps. 

Suddenly the United States Government stepped in, and then began 
his war with Uncle Sam, and he seems to have been having that war 
ever since. The chain-letter scheme was knocked on the head, but the 
man figured out that if he was issuing a publication of some sort he 
could work the same scheme through it and dodge the law. Then was 
when he got hold of the Winner Magazine. It was printed in the base- 
ment of the Wainwright Building, the type being set at a job office. 
The same chain letter or premium scheme, slightly modified, was car- 
ried on, the subscription price of the magazine being only 10 cents a 
year. The thing prospered and money came in a perfect avalanche from 
all over the country, but always from the back counties and rural dis- 
tricts. In those days, when the claim was made that the Woman’s 
Magazine, which was the successor to the Winner, had a circulation of 
over a million copies, not a copy of it was ever seen In St. Louis, where 
it was printed, nor in any other city or even large town, so far as I 
could find out. The business grew so that the idea of having their own 
winting plant took root, and then came the plant out where is now 
Eniversity City. 

cd at aa = * : “« 

Lewis says he shall devote himself for the next five years to getting 
a million subseribers to the magazines he has on his list, and if he suc- 
ceeds he is to get a million dollars. He always talks in millions. I 
have heard Lewis tell how he was once a book agent; a book agent he 
is, according to his own announcement, to-day. t has always amused 
me to read Lewis’s heart-rending declarations of how he “ sacrificed 
his private fortune” to save his enterprises and to protect those inter- 
ested in them. Since he started with less than $5—with only a dollar 
and a quarter, as he has been so fond of declaring—how much of a pri- 
- vate fortune has he sacrificed? It seems to have been a clear case of 

other people’s money from start to finish, and I have read with interest 
his declarations of what he is going to do in the future and of his hopes 
for reclaiming all his enterpr at or before the end of five years. 
But I have also heard whispers of a plan for a trip abroad “ on account 
of his health.” If it is true that he has a “kick” full of ready cash, 
he can have a mighty fine time abroad, and perhaps might never want 
to return to St. Louis. I have also heard a great deal said about the 
wonderful genius of the boyish-looking fellow. It is well in taking note 
of things to remember that he is close to, if not beyond, the half- 
century mark in the journey of life. He testified in court nearly three 
years ago that he was “ past 47 years old.” 

It is funny to look back. Lewis was going to establish a world- 
famous art school, and he did rope in = Lewis was going 
to establish a school of journalism, and he did map out a program, an 
paid for a few of the iessons for which he contracted. Lewis was going 
to establish the most wonderful pottery in the world, saving discovy- 
ered most remarkable clay on his real-estate holdings, and he did bring 
a teacher over from France. Lewis launched the fiber stopper company 
and sold a great deal of stock, but where are the fiber stoppers? Lewis 
was going to make the Woman’s Magazine and half a dozen other pub- 
lications the most wonderful in their respective classes in the world. 
Lewis was going to make the Star the leading newspaper in St. Louis. 
Lewis was going to build up a bank—two of them, in fact—that would 
deliver the people all over the United States from the rapacious clutches 
of the express octopus. Lewis was golng to build a subway for St. 
Louls. Lewis was going to do a thousand and one other things. All 
gone a-glimmering into the limbo of the things that never were, and in 
their stead we have a smiling, glib-tongued, and ernnny admirable, 
almost lovable, little subscription agent for magazines. I ho 


and those white shoes and that white cap he was so fond of wearing; 
and, above all, I ho 


and his assertive optimism. 


Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Arkansas has submitted a | 


statement from former Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Madden, setting forth demands made by Mr. Madden on behalf 
of the Lewis Publishing Co., on July 14, 1910, and August 13, 
1910, respectively, that the Post Office Department advise him 
specifically as to the postal laws and regulations violated and 


United States Cireuit Court for the Eastern District of Missouri 
for the recovery of some hundred thousand dollars in postag 

due the department by the company. 
not made in good faith will appear from the fact that while 
Third Assistant Postmaster General Mr. Madden held two 
separate and distinct hearings, in which all the matters alleged 
by the department, and upon which elaim for postage was based, 
were thoroughly inquired into, investigated, sifted, and analyzed 
before him, and from the further fact that responses by way 
of answer had been made by the Lewis Publishing Co. in each 
of the before-named seven civil suits in the United States 
circuit court at St. Louis, Mo., such answers being verified by 
the oath of an officer of the company, and from the still further 
fact that the counsel of the publishing company at the time 
of the referred to, and also at the time the seven civil 
suits were brought, as well as at the present time, were also 
fully advised of the grounds of action. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the sole object of the company in asking, through Mr. 
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| fraudulent schemes. 
pe he will | 
be able to hold onto his automobile and that natty whire duck suit 


he will be able to hold on to his sunny nature | 


| money?” 
constituting a basis for the seven civil suits brought in the | 


That these demands were | 
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Madden, a second statement of the grounds of action was not 
for the purpose of information, as they were already fully ad- 
vised on that subject, but was for the purpose of opening fur- 
ther cavil and dispute, and adding further confusion to an 
already complicated situation, with a view of distorting the 
action of the Post Office Department into unfair treatment of 


the publishing company. The Post Office Department and De- 
partment of Justice did, in the premises, the only legitimate 
and proper thing to do, namely, referred the publishing com 
pany to the records of the court where all the matters of in- 
quiry appeared in full, both the law and the facts, of which 
matters they were at that time and had for a long time there 


tofore been duly advised. 

If the Senator from Arkansas will turn to the report which, 
under date of January 23, 1911, the Postmaster General tran; 
mitted to the House Committee on Claims in regard to Hous: 
bill 26799, for the relief of the Lewis Publishing Co., he wi 
find a more accurate statement of the facts than he seems 
to have had the fortune of obtaining in relation to the fancied 
grievances of the Lewis Publishing Co. during the administra 
tion of former Postmaster General Cortelyou. Beginning at 
about page 9 of that report he will find the facts and the legal! 
authority upon which the Post Office Department collected from 
the Lewis Publishing Co. some $30,000 in postage. He will also 
find on pages 6 and 7 of that report that it is absolutely false 
that the second-class privileges of the two Lewis magazines to 
which he refers were revoked without a hearing having first 
been accorded the publishers as required by the law—act of 
March 3, 1901. The publishers were given a hearing in both 
cases; in fact, even two hearings were held in each case. The 
publishers, in response to the department’s rules to show cause, 
appeared at the department, accompanied by counsel and others. 
The hearings consumed three days, and decision was reached 
only after the most careful consideration of all the evidence, 
including that adduced at the hearings. Had the Senator been 
familiar with the facts disclosed by this report, that degree of 
fairness I concede to him would, I am certain, have prevented 
him requesting that the statement of Mr. Madden, the paid 
attorney of the Lewis Publishing Co., be printed as a part of his 
remarks, Rather it would have prompted him to throw the 
statement into the waste basket. 

THE FRAUDULENT USB OF THE MAILS SHOULD BE PREVENTED. 

Mr. President, we can not be too severe, consonant, of course, 
always with justice, in preventing the frauds that are carried 
on by mail. Fourteen years ago an official of the Post Office 
Department told me that he and his associates could compute 
with substantial exactness the amount of money gained by one 
of these mail-order concerns before they were pounced upon. 
The average varied from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. 

I have a report from the Post Office Department stating that 
the amount taken from the people by those convicted since July 
1, 1910, of using the mails for fraudulent purposes is over 
$26,000,000, and the amount taken by those whose trials are 
now pending for such offense is almost $50,000,000. Thus over 
$76,000,000 has been filched from the people by these promoters of 
This startling figure is more eloquent than 
any plea I can make that the Post Office Department be encour- 
aged and assisted in its efforts to stay the hand of the spoiler. 


t is pathetic, Mr. President, to go into some of the communi- 
ties in this country and find the number of people who have 
been robbed by these enterprises, deluded by some promising 


advertisement—and not merely robbed, but oftentimes deprived 
of the last dollar of their savings. I have seen widows, elderly 
women, day and night, anxious over one thing, “ Will there be 
any return from the enterprise in which we have placed our 
They were trustful, little thinking anyone who would 
publish such an appealing account could be a rogue, and feeling 
that everything is sacred that appears in print. 

The strong arm of the Government has been raised to stamp 
out these frauds. I have before me a long list of some of the 
most flagrant of these abuses. If there is a newspaper under 


| suspicion—I do not charge that this newspaper is given to pro- 


moting these schemes—but if it is under suspicion, the best 
course to pursue is not to attack the Post Office Departn 
but rather to ask them to exercise a scrutinizing eye and to 
protect the old, the innocent, and the unsuspecting from being 
defrauded by this class of schemers. 

I would be the last man to rise from my seat and suggest 
anything that would embarrass the Post Office Department in 
its efforts to stay the hand of the spoiler or that would in any 
way make the postal service less efficient. 

People sometimes think that severe rulings are inspired by 
some whim of a public official. They think that those who 
make self-sacrifices and face the storm of criticism are of neces- 
sity backed by the truth. But we should recognize that, if 
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duty is conscientiously done, it is for us and for our country 

that these sacrifices are incurred, and it should be our part to 

applaud rather than criticize those who are doing their duty. 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


I think the Post Office Department has established a most 


commendable record. In a report, out just a few days ago, it 
appeared that for the first half of the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, the revenues amounted to $118,573,817 and the 
expenditures to $118,614,680, a deficit of only $40,863 against 
deficits of ten and fifteen million dollars in previous years. A 
department is not to be judged merely by its economy, for there 
may be false economy. But there is no branch of the postal 
service that has been neglected. The rural-carrier service has 
been improved; collections and deliveries in the cities have 
been more frequent than before; and a larger amount has been 
paid out for wages—not, perhaps, as much as many employees 
would desire, but in that event the fault rests not so much with 
the department as with Congress. The departmeiut is spending 
what we are allowing it to spend and what we are appropriating 
for it. All along the line there are indications of increased 
efficiency for the benefit of the people. Wherever there may be 
defects in management or wherever there may be the slightest 
wrongdoing or defalcation I will join with anyone in condemn- 
ing it, but I can not allow an attack to be made here on that 
department and its officials without replying to it. If anyone 
comes here winding the robe of sanctity about some person who 
is not entitled to wear it, then that robe ought to be torn away. 


HOUR OF MEETING, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have been conferring with 
some of the Senators with reference to an attempt to secure a 
day to vote on House joint resolution No. 39, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that upon the 12th day of June we may take 
up House joint resolution No. 39 immediately after the close of 
the morning business and vote upon the amendments to the joint 
resolution and the joint resolution itself before the conclusion 
of that legislative day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that upon June 12 House joint resolution 39 
be taken up for consideration, and that a vote be taken on all 
pending amendments and on the joint resolution itself before 
the conclusion of that legislative day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And amendments to be offered, I suppose. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pending amendments and amend- 
ments to be offered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Idaho if he has 
conferred with his colleague [Mr. HrysurN] on this matter? 

Mr. BORAH. My colleague is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I saw his col- 
league’s seat was vacant. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not intend to interpose 
any objection to the vote being taken at that time, but I think 
the request is hardly in the usual form. The Senator does not 
mean that the joint resolution may not be taken up and will 
not come up between now and the 12th of June? 

Mr. BORAH. No; but, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the usual language would be “not 
later than on the 12th of June.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the request 
to mean that the joint resolution be finally disposed of upon 
that day, and that in the meantime, at 2 o’clock or 4 o’clock, as 
the case may be, on each day it will still be the unfinished busi- 
ness and will retain its position as unfinished business upon the 
calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one word. I understood the 
request to be that the vote be taken upon that day. If the sug- 
gestion of the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrygsurn] be 
adopted, the vote might be taken on an earlier day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not distinctly understand the state 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was trying to understand the Senator 
from Idaho. As I understood the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], his request was that the vote be taken on the 12th 
of June. 

Mr, HEYBURN. That the joint resolution be taken up on 
that day and voted upon; yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I want to understand now is, if the 
request is modified, does it leave it so that the vote can be taken 
prior to that time? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. That is all right. 
interested in was having the day set definitely. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the 
unanimous-consent agreement the words “ immediately after the 
morning business.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be understood. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That the joint resolution be taken up imme- 
diately after the morning business. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the day 
suggested. I simply desire to have a clear understanding oy 
one point. It will be recalled that when a similar joint reso)u- 
tion was before the Senate at the last session there was soiie 
difference of opinion as to whether or not at that time the regu- 
lar order of the Senate as to the consideration and passage of a 
bill and amendments to it was set aside by such an agreement, 
The Chair on that occasion, it will be recalled, held that «|- 
though the bill had never passed from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate, the agreement in that case did away with 
that order of procedure and required that we should take the 
vote directly as if the measure had prior to that time been trins- 
ferred by the action of the Senate from the Committee of the 
Whole to the Senate. 

I want to say that my understanding theretofore of unani- 
mous-consent agreements in such matters had always been that 
the effect was to bring the Senate to the immediate considera- 
tion of the measure in the status in which it was found at the 
time when the agreement was made that we were to begin to 
vote or to consider the matter. 

The purpose I have in view is this: I think that if the joint 
resolution is still in Committee of the Whole when the time ar- 
rives when it is agreed that we will proceed with the considera- 
tion of it, it is not to be considered that by that agreement we 
have passed over the intervening steps ordinarily had in trans- 
ferring a measure from the committee to the Senate and that 
by that consent we are brought to a vote upon the measure 
without those intervening steps. To illustrate, in the other 
House there is a procedure by which the previous question is 
to be considered as ordered at a particular time. Of course 
that being so, under that practice it necessarily brings the body 
to a vote at that particular stage. But I do not understand 
that it has that effect here, where we have not that particular 
parliamentary procedure; and, if I understand correctly the 
agreement in this case, it will be simply that on the 12th of 
June, at the time indicated, the measure will be taken up, and 
be taken up in the status in which it may be found at that time, 
and will be proceeded with in the regular order in which the 
Senate in other matters proceeds to the third reading and pus- 
sage of a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the Chair’s understanding. 
If the Chair may suggest to the Senator from Georgia, the 
agreement in the preceding Congress to which he bas referred 
provided that a vote be taken at a specitic hour. That is not 
the request in this case, but the request is that the matter be 
taken up at a particular time and proceeded with until dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that, and that is entirely satis- 
factory to me. As I understand, the matter is correctly stated, 
and it will be that when the joint resolution is taken up it wil! 
be taken up in the status in which it may be at that time and 
that we will proceed with it in regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands it. 

Mr. STONE. We are to take up this joint resolution for con- 
sideration and continue the consideration of it until a vote has 
been reached on the 12th of June, and if in the meantime it is 
to remain the unfinished business, that means that it will stand 
in the way of the consideration of any other measure for some- 
thing more than two and one-half weeks. For instance—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think if a unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered fixing a certain day the joint resolution then loses its 
place as the unfinished business of the Senate and becomes 1 
special order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. STONE. In that view of it, I have no objectoin what- 
ever to fixing the 12th of June as the day for the consideration 
of this joint resolution and to continue the consideration of it 
until it is completed on that legislative day; but I understood 
the Chair to say a few moments ago that this joint resolution 
would continue as the unfinished business in the interim. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to have it settled at this 
point whether the Senator from Texas or the statement of the 
Chair, as I understood it to be, is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’s understanding was 
and is that the matter remains upon the calendar as the un- 
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finished business, to be called up two hours after the meeting 
of the Senate on each day, and to be disposed of when called up 
in such manner as the Senate sees fit. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Chair 
as to this possible situation: Suppose next week the Com- 
mittee on Finance should report what is known as the reci- 
procity bill and it goes to the calendar. Can it be taken up 
and considered by the Senate except on motion, so that it would 
displace the resolution in charge of the Senator from Idaho as 
the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could be done. It could dis- 
place it as the unfinished business, most certainly, if the Senate 
so desired, 

Mr. STONE. But could it be taken up for consideration, for 
debate, for a disposition of it finally? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It could in the morning hour. 

Mr. STONE. I do not refer to the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could, by action of the Senate, 
be made the unfinished business. There is no question about 
that. It could be made the unfinished business by the action 
of the Senate. 

Mr, STONE. That would displace the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly, as the unfinished busi- 
ness; but it would not annul this unanimous-consent agreement 
that on a particular day it be disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. Then I understand that if some other bill, on 
motion, should be taken up after the morning hour—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The bill would then become the unfinished 
business, instead of the joint resolution, which is now the 
unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
would. 

Mr. STONE. After 2 o’clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. After 2 o’clock, for example, when the Senate 
meets at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Excuse me just a moment, please. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 





If taken up at the proper hour, it 


Mr. STONE. Then, although that bill might displace the | 


joint resolution as the unfinished business, the order which is 
asked for now would still stand, and on the 12th of June the 
joint resolution would be taken up for disposition on that legis- 
lative day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator correctly states it as 
the Chair understands it. 

Mr. STONE. I think I have no objection, with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
action. I agreed to this request for unanimous consent with 


the express understanding, as stated to my colleague, that the | 
It can | 


joint resolution would remain the unfinished business, 
readily be seen that no further opportunity might be given to 


discuss the joint resolution if it were displaced as the unfinished | 
business. It is not probable, in my judgment, that it could be 
taken up by a vote of the Senate prior to the time fixed for the 
I would not agree to fixing the time by unanimous con- | 


vote. 
sent, except that the joint resolution might have such a status 
on the calendar as that any Senator who desired to discuss it 


might have a right to discuss it, without appealing to the Sen- | 


ate any day prior to the day fixed for a vote. 

Mr. BACON, I suggest to the Senator that that could cer- 
tainly be done during the two hours known as the morning 
hour. That would give ample opportunity. 

Mr. HEYBURN. One might discuss it when it was not before 
the Senate, of course, under any order of business open to dis- 
cussion, but I want to preserve the right, not the privilege, to 
discuss the joint resolution on the part of any Senater who may 
desire to discuss it between now and the time when the vote is 
to be taken. When my colleague [Mr. Boran] spoke to me 
about it, I told him that if it should remain the unfinished busi- 
ness, retain its status, so that it might be discussed at any time 
as a matter of right, I would agree to fix the date on which a 
vote should be taken. 

It may readily be seen that otherwise further debate might 
be shut off until the 12th day of June. That I could not consent 
to. I regard the matter as one that probably will and should 
be further discussed as a matter of right, and were a change to 
be made, I would withdraw my consent to the fixing of that 
date or any date, because the matter has not been sufficiently 
discussed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator, I simply wish to suggest that it has been the very frequent 
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practice, if not the general custom, of the Senate when one of 
these consents was taken or given, to incorporate or include in 
it a provision that the measure could be called up at any time 
in the interval by any Senator who desired to address the Sen- 
ate upon the subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, that suggests a remedy. If the agree- 
ment embodies a provision that the joint resolution may be 
called up as a matter of right, that will afford any Senator who 
desires it an opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. BACON. That has very frequently been done. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But if he has to rely on a vote to take it 
up he might lose any further opportunity to discuss it. The 
joint resolution should remain as the unfinished business, and 
that should be a part of the record; and with that condition I 
will give my consent, so far as my consent is necessary, to fixing 
a date upon which the vote shall be taken. But if that is not 
to be respected then I would withhold my consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair state the proposition 
as it is now suggested by the senior Senator from Idaho? It is 
agreed by unanimous consent that on June 12, 1911, following 
the routine morning business, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States, and that a vote 
shall be taken upon all amendments then pending or to be 
offered and upon the resolution itself before adjournment on that 
legislative day, and that meantime the joint resolution shall 
| continue the unfinished business of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry. Supposing that the reciprocity agreement should be re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance prior to that time, and 
a motion should be made to proceed to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could not displace this business 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was my intention that it should be in 
that position. 

Mr. PENROSE. I must certainly object to that part of the 
| agreement. I do not want to object to coming to a vote on the 








joint resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the ruies, could not the Senator in 
charge of this joint resolution ask permission to have it tem- 
porarily laid aside? That would let in any = 
| Mr. HEYBURN. No; that requires unanimous consent. 
| Mr. CURTIS. It could be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That could be done. Of course, 
notwithstanding the form of the order in which the Chair 
stated it, at any time the unfinished business may be laid aside 
| by unanimous consent. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; and unless some Senator desires 
| to speak, that would not be opposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly it would be done. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
not object to that. I doubt if the Senate will be ready—it cer- 
tainly will not be much more than ready—to proceed with the 
reciprocity agreement by the 12th of June, and we could dis- 
pose of this. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, I only desire to say that I 
am glad to have incorporated in this agreement 


the specific 
understanding that the joint resolution is to remain the unfin- 
| ished business, because in the absence of that understanding my 
impression is that the practice of the Senate is that a unani- 
fem nh pemalr agreement like this takes the matter from the 
| condition of unfinished business and makes it a special order. 
That, however, is not material at this time, since the 
ment stipulates for the status of the joint resolution. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Of course, I take it for granted that thx 
Senate would regard the obligation not to displace the unfin- 
| ished business as being protected by the provision contained in 
| the agreement. 
Mr. BAILEY. 


arret 





I think, under that unanimous-consent 


agree 
ment, a motion to do it wonld not be in order. 
Mr. HEYBURN. That is the way I look at it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair so understands. It 


must be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STONE. Let me see if I correctly understand the Chair. 
Do I understand the Chair to say that a motion made to take up 
another bill would not be in order under that unanimons-consent 
agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; a motion would not. The un- 
finished business could at any time be set aside by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. STONE. Then it would lie in the hands of any Senator 
to postpore the consideration of any other measure until after 
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this joint resolution had been disposed of on the legislative day 
of June 12? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only during the hours that the 
unfinished business has the right of way; not during other 
hours. 

Mr. STONE. It would have the right of way, as I understand 
it, throughout all that period except during the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Except two hours each day. 

Mr. STONE. The two hours. 

Mr. President, I do not like the idea, I am frank to say, of 
making an agreement which puts it in the hands of a single 
Senator to delay the consideration of important measures for 
nearly three weeks, carrying us right into the middle of the 
summer, when it may be, and probably will be, that the joint 
resolution will drag along with nobody to discuss it. 

Mr. BACON. If nobody desires to discuss it, of course some- 
thing else will be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is the answer. 

Mr. STONE. Let me understand that. If on any given day 
another bill is on the calendar—say, the reciprocity bill, for I 
have that particularly in mind—and no Senator is ready or dis- 
posed to proceed with the discussion of the joint resolution in 
charge of the Senator from Idaho, would the consideration of 
the reciprocity bill be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. STONE. Only by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all. Since the occupancy 
of the chair by the present Presiding Officer, he has never seen 
a time when the unfinished business was not set aside promptly 
by unanimous consent when no one desired to discuss it. 

Mr. STONE. But one objection would prevail? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator did not make himself 
clearly understood by the Chair.. The inquiry of the Senator 
from Missouri was whether it required unanimous consent at 
such a time to take up the reciprocity measure. The Chair’s 
reply was that unanimous consent would be necessary to lay 
aside the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business; yes. 

Mr. BACON. But unanimous consent would not then be re- 
quired, after the joint resolution had thus been laid aside, to 
take up the reciprocity measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. STONE. Then will the Chair inform me how the reci- 
procity bill, since we are speaking of that, would get before the 
Senate if the Senator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, should ask to proceed with it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could be done either by unani- 
mous consent or by a motion after the unfinished business had 
been laid aside by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. And after the bill gets out of the committee. 
[Laughter. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Provided it gets out of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STONE. After what gets out of the committee? 

Mr. BAILEY. The reciprocity measure. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the committee may hold the bill in- 
definitely if it is the wish of the Senate that it should. But if 
it is the purpose of the majority of that committee—which I 
hope is not true and I do not believe is true—to hold that meas- 
ure indefinitely in the hands of the committee a motion might 
be made to discharge the committee from the further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
never get a vote on it. 

Mr. STONE. We are having some expressions now that seem 
to indicate a purpose to prevent a consideration of that bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
to him that I am ready to cooperate with him in every proper 
way to get that bill out of the committee and to get a vote on it. 
I did not mean that in the sense that I was obstructing the 
matter at all. 

I think the Senator, however, is troubled unnecessarily about 
getting to the consideration of the reciprocity bill. It is well 
known to the Senator that we can debate any bill on any other 
bill, and if the unfinished business is not being debated any 
Senator can debate the reciprocity question; he can proceed to 
do so whether he has obtained consent to have the bill before 
the Senate or not. 

Mr. STONE. Sure; he can debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the suggestion of the Chair is a very 
pertinent one, that the Chair has never, during more than two 
years, known an instance when the unfinished business was not 
being debated that it was not laid aside by unanimous consent. 
It is always done, and I feel sure that just as soon as we get 


And being a debatable motion we might 


the reciprocity bill out of the committee there will be ample 
opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator knows, of course, as well as anyone 
that the unfinished business can not be temporarily laid aside, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but I assume that that will be 
granted. It always is granted. 

Mr. STONE. I think it ought to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But in the meantime—— 

Mr. STONE. But I have not that supreme confidence that 
the Senator from New Hampshire seems to enjoy that it 
would be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have. My confidence is supreme, be- 
cause in 20 years I have never known it to fail. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to relieve the mind of the Senator 
from Missouri on the question of any plan to keep the reci- 
procity bill in the committee. That was merely a good-natured 
banter, largely provoked by the fact that the Senator was talk- 
ing about keeping us here through the hot summer time; and 
I can understand how corpulent Senators would shun the hot 
weather. ¢ 

Mr. STONE. I am very glad indeed to know that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Texas and the Senator from New 
Hampshire were jocular. It relieves the situation somewhat. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. Just one moment and I am through. I still 
understand the Chair to hold—and there is no dissent from it, 
so far as I have heard—that while a Senator may debate the 
reciprocity bill, if, perchance, it gets into the Senate, in the 
meantime a Senator can take his place on the floor and say 
what he may have in mind to say about the reciprocity bill 
day after day. That might go on, but he can not have a vote 
on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no; the Chair did not say 
that, and did not intend to say so. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest 
to him that at any time when the bill is before the Senate, 
whether it be in morning hour or when the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid aside, if the Senate is prepared to vote, it can 
proceed to vote on it. 

Mr. STONE. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not by unanimous consent. It can vote 
on the bill at that time if the Senate is prepared to vote on 
it without any reference to the unfinished business. 

Mr. STONE. I do not want to put myself in the attitude of 
objecting to the request of the Senator from Idaho, particu- 
larly when Senators around me, who are as much in favor of 
the reciprocity bill as I am, are rather urging me not to do so. 
But I am very frank to say that I am withholding that ob- 
jection very reluctantly. I do not think the situation is at all 
favorable to a consideration of the reciprocity bill, however it 
may be intended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the order? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I should say that of course I have 
no intention of interposing an objection to laying aside the 
unfinished business as a mere matter of tantalizing some one or 
obstructing. I merely want the right, that any Senator may 
choose to exercise, to discuss it, and if it is not laid aside by 
unanimous consent they can go on and discuss the reciprocity 
measure as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request for unanimous consent is agreed to. 
SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe it is getting a little too late to take 
up a new subject, and therefore I move an executive session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from I[linois with- 
hold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to say that after the con- 
clusion of the morning business to-morrow morning I will 
conclude what I have to say on Senate resolution No, 6. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded toa the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 
Mr. NELSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 


Senate agreed to change the hour of meeting for to-morrow to 
12 o'clock noon. 


The moticn to reconsider was agreed to. 
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Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 26, 
1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 25, 1911. 
Unirep Srates Circuit JuDGE. 

William Schofield, of Massachusetts, 
circuit judge for the first judicial circuit, vice Francis C. Lowell, 
deceased. 

UNITED States District JUDGES, 

Henry A. Middleton Smith, of South Carolina, to be United 
States district judge for the district of South Carolina, vice 
William H. Brawley, resigned. 

James D. Elliott, of South Dakota, to be United States district 
judge for the district of South Dakota, vice John E. Cartland, 
appointed judge of the Commerce Court. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Commander Frank H. Schofield to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 29th day of January, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Owen Bartlett, 

Henry G. Fuller, 

George E. Lake, 

Fred F. Rogers, and 

Arthur A. Garcelon, jr. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1911, to fill vacancies: 

Ralph D. Weyerbacher, 

William W. Smith, 

Luther Welsh, 

David I. Hedrick, 

Carl P. Jungling, 

Olaf M. Hustvedt, 

Gaylord Church, 

Harold T. Smith, 

Cummings L. Lothrop, jr., 

Preston B. Haines, 

Herbert R. A. Borchardt, 

Thomas B. Richey, 

Robert S. Robertson, jr., 

Gerard Bradford, 

Mark L. Hersey, jr., 

Frank ‘T. Leighton, 

Alva D. Bernhard, 

Chester S. Roberts, 

Penn L. Carroll, 

Benjamin V. MeCandlish, 

Daniel A. McElduff, 

Arthur 8. Dysart, 

Hugh P. Le Clair, 

Phillip F. Hambsch, 

Edmund 8S. R. Brandt, 

Ralph D. Spalding, 

James D. Maloney, 

Alan G. Kirk, 

Fitzhugh Green, 

Levi B. Bye, 

Granville B. Hoey, 

Tracy L. McCauley, 

Francis W. Scanland, 

Joel W. Bunkley, 

Max B. De Mott, 

Ernest J. Blankenship, 

John J. Saxer, 

Leo L. Lindley, 

Harold ©. Train, 

Richard McC. Elliot, jr., 

Lee P. Johnson, 

Monroe Kelly, 

Alfred L. Ede, 

Raymond E. Jones, 

Marion C. Robertson, 

Edward C. Raguet, 

Ward W. Waddell, 

“Charles C. Davis, 

Robert R. Paunack, 

Frank D. Manock, 

George K. Stoddard, 

Williams C. Wickham, 

Freeland A. Daubin, 


to be United States 





Anson A. Merrick, 
Hugh V. McCabe, 
Paul H. Rice, 

William C. Faus, 
Radford Moses, 
Thomas E. Van Metre, 
John H. S. Dessez, 
Stuart S. Brown, 
Richard W. Wuest, 
Charles H. Morrison, 
Robert G. Coman, 
William C. Bartlett, 
Holbrook Gibson. 
Howard H. J. Benson, 
William D. Billingsley, 
Virgil J. Dixon, 
James B. Glennon, 
Franklin Van Valkenburgh, 
Vance D. Chapline, 
Charles 8S. Yost, 
Frank A. Braisted, 
Robert E. Thornton, 
John Borland, 

Osear C. Greene, 
Raleigh C. Williams, 
Thalbert N. Alford, 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James S. Spore, 
Charles H. Maddox, 
Edgar A. Logan, 
tenjamin F. Tilley, 
Mark C. Bowman, 
Harold A. Waddington, 
Percy W. Northeroft, 
Augustine W. Rieger, 
James B. Rutter, 

| Cyrus D. Gilroy, 
Theadore H. Winters, 
Robert P. Guiler, jr., 
Ralph G. Haxten 
Charles M. Elder, 
James M. Doyle, 
Creed H. Boucher, and 
Henry T. Settle. 





POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
W. C. Burel to be postmaster at Walnut Ridge, Ark., in place 
of Samuel T. Benningfield, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Alfred W. Converse to be postmaster at Windsor Locks, Conmn., 
in place of Alfred W. Converse. 
pired February 28, 1911. 





Incumbent’s commission ex- 


MARYLAND. 
Harry C. Bowie to be postmaster at La Plata, Md. 
| became presidential October 1, 1910. 
MINNESOTA, 
| Nels L. Johnson to be postmaster at Buhl, Minn. 
| came presidential January 1, 1911. 


Office 


Office be- 


MISSOURI. 
Homer Beaty to be postmaster at Drexel, Mo. 
presidential January 1, 1910. 
NEBRASKA, 
William R. Pedley to be postmaster at Bertrand, Nei 
place of William R. Pedley. 
January 31, 1911. 


Office became 


Incumbent’s commission expire | 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


J. A. Meyer to be postmaster at New England, N. Dak. Of 
became presidential April 1, 1911. 

Cc. E. Styer to be postmaster at Crosby, N. Dak., in pla: 
Hans McC. Paulson, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Walter Ferguson to be postmaster at Cherokee, Okla., in 
place of Ira A. Hill, resigned. 

George Y. Waibright to be postmaster at Stroud, Okla 
place of George Y. Walbright. Incumbent’s commission expired 


December 13, 1910. 
OREGON. 
Jchn A. Stevens to be postmaster at Dufur, Oreg. 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 
VIRGINIA. 
Charles C. Bolton to be postmaster at St. Paul, Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 


Office be- 


Office 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exetutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 25, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Commander Nathan C. Twining to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance in the Department of the Navy with the rank of rear 
admiral, 

Lieut. Charles H. Fischer to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Burton H. Green to he a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Duncan I. Selfridge to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John J. London to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John W. Wilcox, jr., to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John M. Smeallie to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the 
completion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Douglas W. Fuller, ‘ 

John T. G. Stapler, 

Alexander Sharp, jr., and 

Wilfred E. Clarke. 

POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Nora Buchanan, Pittsburg (late Black Diamond). 
KANSAS, 
Nelson M. Cowan, Kensington. 
MINNESOTA. 
B. H. Holte, Starbuck. 
Samuel C. Johnson, Rush City. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Warren V. Hall, North Charlotte. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Abraham H. Dirks, Marion. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Frank L. Bowman, Morgantown. 





REJECTION. 

Jxecutive nomination rejected by the Senate May 25, 1911. 
POSTMASTER. 

William A. Moxley to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio. 





INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 


The injunction of secrecy was removed from a treaty of 
extradition between the United States and Salvador. 


SENATE. 


Frway, May 26, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by Rev. John Van Schaick, of the city of Washington. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr, GALLINGER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE STANDARD OIL CO. ET AL. V. UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney General, stating by direction of the 
President and in response to a resolution of the 23d instant 
that no criminal prosecutions have been begun or are now pend- 
ing against the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey or the con- 
stituent companies or individual defendants named for viola- 
tions of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman antitrust law, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. (8. Doc. No. 39.) 

LAWS OF PORTO RICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a copy of the 
acts and resolutions of the special session of the Fifth Legis- 
lative Assembly and first session of the Sixth Legislative As- 
sembly of Porto Rico, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, BRIGGS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Jer- 
sey City, Sayreville, Perth Amboy, Dunellen, Chrome, Kearny, 





—t 


and Newark, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were r¢ 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 45, National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, of Trenton; of Cigar Makers’ 
Union No, 428, of Trenton; of General Teamsters’ Union No. 78, 
of Trenton, in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against 
the abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of the Unity Church 
Society, of Hinsdale, Ill.; of the Vergnuegungs Club Unter Uns, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., and of sundry citizens of Jersey City, 
N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church of Pontoosuc, IIL, and a memo- 
rial of sundry citizens of Urbana and Champaign, Ill, remon- 
strating against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES. I present a petition on behalf of members of 
Reynolds Post, No. 32, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Washington and Alaska, of Blaine, Whatcom County, Wash.., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Sulloway pension bill. 
I ask that the petition be read and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the petition was read and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your memorialists, the officers and members of Reynolds Post, No. 32, 

Grand Army of the —— of Washington and Alaska, of Blaine, 


rae County, Was most respectfully represent and pray as 
ollows : 


That your memorialists, desiring to preserve the integrity of the 
Union, spent some of the best years of their lives in the service of the 
United States, years that were fraught with opportunity for financial 
gain; that at that time your memorialists were actuated solely by 
patriotic motives and without consideration of the future. 

That now, however, time in passing has laid its hands heavily upon 
us, and the hardships and exposures incurred in service are having 
their inevitable effects, and our ranks are rapidly thinning. 

That we feel that our good work and that of our comrades in arms 
merits substantial recognition, and that the country which we pre- 
served should assist in relieving our declining me from want. 

That we believe the Sulloway pension bill, if enacted as law, is just 
and equitable to us, and that it should be passed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists undersigned, most respectfully 
pray that said proposed Sulloway pension bill, or some other equally as 
good, be passed in order to remove us and our comrades from want 
during the short remaining period of our allotted lives. 

JASPER N. LINDSEY, Commander. 
I. M. Scott, Adjutant. 
T. J. SPoHN, Quartermaster. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of White Mountain 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Littleton, N. H., remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 3, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Dover, N. H., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Adventists Church of Keene, N. H., remonstrating 
against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Tolna, N. Dak., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw 
and refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Portland, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the establishment of a rural 
parcels-post system, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the preservation and control of the waters of Niagara Falls, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 6, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Kings County; of Local Divisign No. 4, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Saratoga; and of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Batavia, in the State of New York; and 
of Local Division No, 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 
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He also presented a petition of the Westbury quarterly meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends, of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, which w 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trad 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ys gy ar presented a memorial of Local Division 
No. 1, Ancient Order Hibernians, of Danbury, Conn., re- 
emanation against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, ! 


Conn., praying 
sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the corporation-tax law permitting corporations to make re- 
turns at the close of each fiscal year, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Brockton, Mass., remonstrating against any 


for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined | 


re- | 


duction in the duty on boects and shoes, which was referred to | 


the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented memorials of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association; of the legislative committee 
of the State Pharmaceutical Association; of the Riley Drug 
Co., of Florence; and of the Ligon’s Drug Co., of Spartanburg, 
all in the State of South Carolina, remonstrating against the 
imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of 26 citizens of Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 


JAMES CARTER. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (8. 988) for the relief of James 
Carter, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 46) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time. and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2535) to reimburse the estate of Gen. George Wash- 
ington for certain lands of his in the State of Ohio lost by con- 
flicting grants made under the authority of the United States 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

3y Mr, HITCHCOCK : 

A bill (S. 253 
Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 2537) granting an increase of pension to Victor 
Tracy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2538) to authorize the extension of Grant Street 

NE. and Deane Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia, 
Minnesota Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DU PONT (for Mr. RICHARDSON) : 


| 


Dare, the first known celebration of a Chi n sacra } 
American soil; to the Committee on the Lil ‘ 

A bill (S. 2546) granting an i ion ¢ 1 A 
Reynolds (with accompanyi I ‘ ee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2547) for the relief Cl ( 

A bill (S. 2548) for the relief of V 

A bill (S. 2549) for the relief of t 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2550) for the relief of C, 
Smith, deceased: 

A bill (S. 2551) for Re relief of S:; 

A bill (S. 2552) for tl relief of the 
deceased ; to the nnbthen on Claims 

By Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 2558) for the relief of the ! 

Gregory, deceased ; to the Committee on C! 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) authorizing the S 
of War to loan certain tents for the use of the A ( 

} tennial, to be held at Astoria, Oreg., At t 10 to 
| 1911; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
DRAINAGE SURVEY OF CERTAIN LANDS IN N 

Mr. CLAPP submitted the following r« ution (S. R t), 
which was read aud referred to the Committee on Pri 

Resolwed, That 1,000 copies of House Ds in N i, 5 s 
Congress, first session, entitled “‘ Drainage § y f tin I Is in 
Minnesota,” be printed for the use of the Senate document roor 

COST OF LIVING, 

Mr. SMOOT. I present a digest from Bulletin No. 93, United 
States Bureau of Labor, of a report of the British Board of 
Trade on the cost of living in the principal industrial towns 

| of the United States, together with a comparative summary of 
reports of the British Board of Trade on the cost of li in 
the principal industrial towns of England and Wales, Germany, 
lrrance, Belgium, and the United States I move that the digest 
be printed as a Senate Document. (S. Doc. No. 35.) 
The motion was agreed to. 
THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is sed and 
the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. T! business on 
the calendar will be stated. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendmen 
to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States was announced as the first in 
order on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution, being the 
regular order as the unfinished business, will go over 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved March 4, 


6) granting an increase of pension to James W. 


from | 


A bill (S. 2539) for the relief of George Hallman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2540) granting an increase of pension to Charlot 


A. Avery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2541) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
hibit the passage of local or special laws in the Territories of 
the United States, to limit Territorial indebtedness, and for 
other purposes’’; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2542) granting an increase of pension to William 
Mulloy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (8S. 2543) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Annis (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2544) granting a pension to Mary DB. Colby (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (8. 2545) for the execution of a suitable and creditable 
painting depicting and perpetuating the baptism of Virginia 
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1911, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resoluti 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will 
The bill. (S. 20) directing the iry of War 
the outstanding legal title of the United States to s1 
31, 32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 
of Washington, D. C., was announced : xt i 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It wi 
The bill (S. 23) to authorize 
Street NW. was announced as next in ord 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go o 
amendments being prepared. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


ie 
UNDAY-RI 


The bill (S. 237) for th 
day of rest in the District 
in order, and the Secretary read 

Be it enacted, etc., That it 
poration fn the District of Columbia on t first « 
monly called Sunday, to labor at any trade or ilir or t 
cause to be employed his apprentic r eervant ny labor 
in household work or other wor f me y OL 
except also newspaper publishers and 
public-service corporations and their 
plying of service to the people of the 
who are members of a religious 
other day in the weck than Sunday 
prescribed in thts act if they ob 
seven, as herein provided. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any | 1 in I n 
paid day to engage in any circ how, or t tr 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shal ( 
| to prohibit sacred concerts, nor the regular busin« of hote 
| restaurants on sald day ; nor to the d ot") of articles of food, in 
meats, at any time before 10 o'clock. in the mort ing of said day from 
June 1 to October 1; nor to the sale » of milk, fruit, confectionery, ice, 
soda and mineral waters, newspapers, peri igars, drugs, medi- 
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cines, and surgical appliances; nor to the business of livery stables, or 
other public or the use of private conveyances; nor to the handling | 
and operation of the United States mail. 
_ Bec. 3. That any —— or corporation who shall violate the proyl- | 
sions of this act shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of | 
not more than $10, or by imprisonment in the jail of the District of 
Columbia for not more than 10 days, or by both such fine and impris- | 
onment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. That all prosecutions for violations of this act shall be in 
the police courts of the District of Columbia and in the name of the 
District. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. What is the purpose of the 
Senator, I will ask him? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Because, Mr. President—and I speak by 
unanimous consent only—it is not a measure that should be 
discussed under a five-minute rule. The questions involved 
here are of more than passing importance. Many questions are 
involved; and if the bill is taken up at all, it should be under 
a rule which would permit its full and free discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Mr. President, I move that 
the bill be set down for hearing and action on Monday next, 
immediately after the morning business. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest that the Senator can, without | 
postponing it, if he desires, move to take up the bill, and then | 
it will not be under the five-minute rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama may 
move to take the bill up for consideration notwithstanding the 
objection of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I make that motion now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that Senate bill 287 be now considered, the objection of the 
Senator from Idaho to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee | 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BACON. May I inquire whether the bill has been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has just been read in full. | 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would move to amend the bill by striking 
out all of section 1, after the word “charity,” in line 8. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the | 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 8, after the word “ charity,” 
strike out the remainder of the section, in the following words: 


And except also newspaper publishers and their employees, and ex- 
cept alse public-service corporations and their employees, in the nec- 
essary supplying of service to the a of the District: Provided, 
That persons who are members of a religious society who observe as 
a Sabbath any other day in the week than Sunday shall not be liable 
to the penalties prescribed in this act if they observe as a Sabbath 
one day in each seven, as herein provided. 


So that the section will read: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person or corporation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, to labor at any trade or calling, or to employ or cause to be em- 
— his apprentice or servant in any labor or, business, except in 

ousehold work or other work of necessity or charity. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, my object in proposing the 
amendment is not that I believe those provisions should be ex- | 
cepted from the legislation. I am opposed to this legislation, 
and I merely propose the exception as a basis for submicting | 
some remarks upon it, unless the Senator from Alabama desires 
to make some statement in regard to the bill before it is taken 
up for further consideration. 
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| “ six days shalt thou labor 





Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I will wait until I hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understand the Senator does not desire to 
proceed now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I will wait until I hear what 
the Senator has to say in opposition to the bill before I shall 
seek the floor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have always been opposed 
to this class of legislation. In the very early days of the set- 
tlement of this country we had a great deal of it, and on the 
statute books in many of the States there are now provisions, 
which are termed “blue laws,” that are ignored. There are 
some now in existence relative to the District of Columbia that 
are not observed or enforced. 

We can not make people good by legislation. You can punish 
them for being bad. The spirit upon which this is based, I 
suppose is the commandment that “six days shalt thou labor.” 
I haye never known anyone to propose legislation for the en- 
forcement of that part of the commandment or trouble his 
mind about it, and yet, I presume, it is just as important, and 
was intended to be just as operative, as the following provi- 
sion against performing any labor on the seventh day. 


May 26, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that the language 
” is a command that men and women 





shall labor six days? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It says “thou shalt labor.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator has given that a 
far-fetched interpretation. I am sure the theologians will not 
agree with him. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not a theologian. It may be for- 
tunate for all except myself that I am not. I have a due re- 
gard for the observance of the Sabbath, and I believe it should 
be observed, but I do not believe in legislation compelling one 
to do it. This measure is of more than passing importance. [| 
had not thought it would pass without considerable discussion. 
I have heard it suggested that it was a delicate question upon 
which to speak. I do not feel it to be such. A man who can 
not discuss his religion has none; a man who is afraid to dis- 
euss it has none. I do not think this is an appropriate place 
to discuss religious questions, except so far as they may be re- 
lied upon as a basis of legislation, but I can not refrain from 
expressing my regret that it is proposed in Congress to deal 


| with the questions involved in this bill. I think I opposed a 
| similar bill on a former occasion, and it was charged in certain 


places that I was an irreligious person and that I did not be- 
lieve in orderly conduct on the Sabbath day. There is no 
foundation for that charge. I have always been a person of 
strong religious convictions. My ancestors have always been 
largely interested in religious principle and the development 
of it. I have followed in their footsteps, and it is because of 
that, at least in part, that I do not approve of this class of 
legislation. It was such legislation as this that wrote the an- 
nals of bloodshed and oppression and intolerance in the religious 


| history of the world where a part of the people undertook to be 


sponsors for the conscience of another part. 
The bill provides: 
That it shall be unlawful for any person or corporation in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day, to labor at any trade or calling, or to employ or cause to be em- 


| pogee his apprentice or servant in any labor or business, except in 
a 


ousehold work or other work of necessity— 

That is very ambiguous—“ or other work of necessity.” Who 
is to be the judge of what is a “ work of necessity,” the police 
court? This bill provides that the police court shall have sole 
jurisdiction of these questions, and if one is haled before that 
eourt on Sunday morning for disobedience of this law, then the 
police court must work. It is not excepted under the terms of 
this bill from work. The clerks and employees of the court 
must work on Sunday if a man is arrested and taken before 
them. However, that is of minor importance. 

Provided, That persons who are members of a religious society who 
observe as a Sabbath any other day in the week than Sunday shall not 
be liable to the penalties prescribed in this act if they observe as a Sab- 
bath one day in each seven, as herein provided. 

In other words, this legislation grants special privileges to 
people who are members of religious societies. More than half 
the world and more than half the people in this city are not 
members of any religious society. It grants a special privi- 
lege to those who are which is withheld from those who are 
not. The law in this land, general and local, was intended to 
insure perfect freedom and independence to the citizen in re- 
gard to the observance of religious principles. So, as a matter 
of principle, I am opposed to such legislation. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person in said District on 
said day to engage in any circus— 

I agree to that— 
show, or theatrical performance— 

I am in thorough accord with that— 


Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not be construed so 
as to prohibit sacred concerts— 

That is too indefinite. Who is to say what is a sacred con- 
cert? A concert that is sacred to one person or one class of 
persons is not sacred to another. I adhere to the tenets of 
a religious body which does not believe in sacred concerts or 
any other concerts on the Sabbath day; yet this bill selects a 
class of persons, described in indefinite phrase, who may, under 
the guise of a sacred or what they term a sacred’ concert, 
be exempted from the provisions of this proposed law. What 
is called a sacred concert is as offensive to the Society of 
Friends, commonly known as Quakers, as would be any other 
violation of the sanctity of that day. They do not believe in 
anything of that kind on the Sabbath, yet this bill undertakes 
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to give some people a license to engage in that kind of diver- 
sion. 


Nor the regular business of hotels and restaurants on said day— 

Of course, hotels should be permitted to pursue their regular | 
business on that day or on any other day— 
nor to the delivery of articles of food, including meats, at any time | 
before 10 o’clock in the morning of said day from June 1 to October 1— 

If this bill is based upon principle, there is no reason for 
that exception. You can not make a law reasonable or valid | 
because of any sentiment in regard to the hours of the day in | 
which food may be brought into the house— 
nor to the sale of milk, fruit, confectionery, ice, soda and mineral 


waters— 


| 
| 


Well, the sale of soda and mineral waters means the keep- 
ing open of places of resort that are not necessary. I would 
allow them to proceed on that day as on others; but we are 
talking now about a principle upon which a law shall be 
based— 
newspapers, periodicals, cigars, drugs, medicines, and surgical appli- 
ances-—— 

Cigars can be purchased on Saturday, of course, and carried 
over to Sunday. Why should a cigar store be exempted from 
the provisions of this act? Is there any moral principle in- 
volved? Must men have cigars on the instant when they fee! 
like smoking ?— 





nor to the business of livery stables, or other public or the use - 
private conveyances; nor to the handling and operation of the United | 
States mail. 

We have been anticipated in that. The Sunday mail servico| 
has been cut off in Washington and also, I understand, else- 
where. I suppose that reduces the expenses of the Post Office | 
Department one-seventh, and accounts for the obliteration of | 
the deficiency in the Post Office revenue. A reduction of one- 
seventh would more than account for the $17,000,000 deficit 
vhich was to be wiped out. Of course the people pay for it. 
We do not get any mail on Sunday. I suppose that if they 
would cut off mail deliveries on two or three more days 
would not have any expense in connection with the Post Office 
Department other than the payment of the salaries of the | 
officers. This is a subject of considerable interest to me—much 
more interest than this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is not quite as accu- 
rate as he usually is. The transactions of the Post Office 
Department are not entirely abandoned on Sunday. I think so 
far as the delivery of mail by the carriers is concerned, there 
has been a practical abandonment of that, but the post offices 
are open for the transaction of business on Sunday all over the 
country at the present time, and the salaries of the employees 
are going on just the same as though they were delivering the | 
mail on that day. So that the Senator’s mathematics are at 
fault when he figures out that by that change, which is a lim- 
ited change, we are saving one-seventh of the expenses of run- 
ning the Post Office Department. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I was briefly proceed- 
ing to explain the extent to which this service had been dimin- 
ished, for I am not going to make a speech upon that question. 
As I know from experience, the delivery of mail on Sunday to 
people in their homes or to hotels has been discontinued. The 
saving thus effected would be a large item. I have not as yet 
made up the figures that would represent that change in the 
system, but it would amount to a great deal of money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The salaries of the carriers are being 
paid just the same. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; the salaries of the carriers are being 
paid just the same, but they are not performing full service for 
those salaries. A man who received a thousand dollars for 
delivering mail seven days in the week is now receiving a 
thousand dollars for delivering it six days in the week, and 
the only person that is benefited by it is the carrier at the in- 
convenience of the people of the whole country. I know of no 
law that authorizes the change to be made, but I am not munch 
astonished at that, because so many things are now done 
without legal authority that I have merely looked on with 
astonishment, and my-.astonishment has not yet exhausted 
itself, that the lawmakers of the land should quietly submit to 
an Executive order, or an order of some kind, that diminishes 
the services to be performed by officers created by authority of 
Congress. Some one should be called to account for it by 
Congress. 





No man has the right to set himself up as the moral stand- 
|} ard of all the community o1 ny of the community 
except himself. As to the use of the Sabbath day, every man, 
so far as personal acts that do not it le any acts of law- 
lessness are concerned, should be the irdian of his own 
morals. It was never intended that tl y ld lay down 
the rules that should constitute a good ay that all 
men must live up to those rules. That ne t inten 
tion of the lawmakers, and we discovered it very soon aft 
we became a Nation and had organized ¢ ! t, and we 
abandoned that kind of legislation. It was tl ti that 
resulted in whipping people at the tail of ie 
them in the stocks, branding them upon the ! 3 and so 
forth. That was this kind of legislation und 
person or coterie of persons undertook to set thei es up a 
the censors of the morals of the people. I thought 
had passed. I never expected to see it revived, and I 
expected to see an attempt made in the Congress of the I dl 


States to prescribe rules that are intended, I presume, to 
plement the Ten Commandments, and I suppose 


every year, 
according to the temper of a part of the people, w 


» shall | 


|} new prohibitions and restrictions 


This bill, I believe, does not cover baseball. I wonder why. 
I wonder that this august body should have omitted the men- 
tion of a pastime of which many of its Members are so fond. 
There is no provision here against baseball or football or golf. 
Golf could hardly be termed a religious exercise [laughter], 
but it affords ample opportunity for meditation as the players 
pass over the golf links, and it may be that in that way it per- 
forms some good, but it shouid have been mentioned one way 
or another just out of respect for the pastime. 

Mr. President, if it is a great principle that should be recog- 
nized by legislation, then it should not contain the exceptions 
of cigar stores, ice-cream parlors, soda fountains, and piaces of 
that kind. If you are going into this question, go into it to 
the limit, and compel the people to live like the old Puritans 
of New England did, when they were not allowed to have fire 
in their churches and when they had to take their luncheons 






with them and eat them in cold sheds or where they might. If 
you are going to be erratic in legislation, be erratic according 
to some established rule, the rule of our ancestors. If you are 
going to recognize the rule that is recognized, or, at least, I 


thought it was, in all parts of this country, of religious fre 
dom and freedom of personal action so long as it violates no law 





of the land and no contractual right of anyone—if you are 
going to uphold that kind of religious freedom—you can ni 
pass this bill. 

What authority have we, whence do we derive authority, 
under the Constitution to enact legislation that will interfere 
with the personal action of a citizen that is in violation of no 
law applicable to the whole country? Where else in the United 
States does such a law as this exist? Are we going to have 
one code of morals in force by virtue of a law of Con 3 in 
the District of Columbia and allow people to go right outside 
into the State of Maryland and perform the acts that they are 
not allowed to perform in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why not? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator asks me why t Al 


going to convert the District of Colum! 1, then, into a sar 
ary, into a great church, so that the citizen must get out of th 
District of Columbia in order that he may en} rd 


‘ ti ] 
and reasonable freedom of a citizen? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator f: Id ld 
to the Senater from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator must know tl na 
number of the States, though not in all the States, laws 
similar to this are now on the statute books. Tl 
know that in regulating the liquor traffic we have proh 
in one State and local option in another State, d I do 
suppose that that is an anomaly which would come und 
Senator’s condemnation. I see no absurdity or contradi 
legislating for the District of Columbia on any 1 d 
from what Maryland or Virginia or any other State m 
it wise to do. So I think the Senator’s contention 
grounded on thet point. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator be in favor of « ing 


a law such as this, if we had the power, that 
plicable to the whole Nation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would on this subject. I do not know 
that I would take the exact r his bill; t 
would in a general way. 
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If the Senator will permit me, as an illustration, two great 
buildings have recently gone up in the city of Washington, on 
the corner of H Street and Fifteenth Street. Every Sunday 
during the construction of those buildings men and teams have 
been employed, pounding has been going on on the steel frames: 
and that is a common thing in the city of Washington. I think 
it is a very bad condition for the Capital of this great Christian 
Nation. That is my view. 


Mir. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not approve of that | 


work; but because I do not approve of that class of work, it 
does not follow that I shall go to the extremes presented by 
this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; that is right. 

Mr. HEYBURN,. They have gone way beyond that class of 
control, 

I remember once, a good many years ago, being in a cer- 
tair town in New England. I arrived there late on Saturday 
night. I went there only for the purpose of seeing a gentleman 
on 2 matter that would occupy a few minutes. On the Sab- 
bath morning I undertook to get a carriage to take me out to 
see this man. I was asked, when I went to the livery stable, 
if I wanted it to go to church. I said, “ No; I want to go into 
the country to see a certain man and return in time for my 
train.” They said, “ You can not have it; the law forbids 
hiring carriages except within the lines of religious attend- 
ance.” I do not know whether that law is still in force or not. 
I have often remembered it as an instance of unreasonable 
regulation or rule. No good purpose could be accomplished by 
it, and it could certainly conduce nothing to my frame of mind 
that could calm it and make it appropriate for Sabbath ob- 
servance. I had to wait over another day. 

I would not on Sunday have a circus operated or a theat- 
rical performance, and I would not allow, under the guise of 
a sacred concert, a performance in a theater. What is a sacred 
concert? To what is it sacred? Why is it sacred? Because 
they sing a certain class of songs? Perhaps those songs or that 
music might be very offensive to persons of some other denomi- 
nation, and if one part of the people are allowed to select cer- 
tain music ang «all it sacred, when they go there for no sacred 
purpose, then there is a discrimination. 

There are good, old-fashioned songs that to me are more 
sacred than the technical music of the day. That is true as 
to a majority of the people. I have attended some of these 
sacred concerts in my hours of idleness, and I have not been im- 
bued with any special sacred spirit during that time. No; they 
did not sing hymns. The Senator from New Hampshire asks me 
if they sung hymns exclusively. I am fond of music, but the 
musical performance on those occasions would have been just 
as appropriate at a theater as it would at the sacred concerts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; always. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Wisconsip [Mr. La 
FoLLetTtTe] gave notice that he desired to address the Senate at 
the conclusion of the morning business, and I will likewise say 
that there is a conference to be held by a committee of this 
side of the Chamber after adjournment. I learn from the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. JouNsToNn] that he is willing that 
this matter shall go over until some other day, and if the Sen- 
ator from Idaho will consent to have that order taken, I think 
it will greatly accommodate the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It meets with my most hearty approval. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I am perfectly willing that 
the bill shall go over, but I give notice that I shall call it up 
and ask for its consideration and a vote on it on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to lay aside the pending business. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the following resolution: 

The Secretary. Table Calendar No. 4, Senate resolution 6, 
by Mr. La Forterre: A resolution to appoint a special com- 
mittee to investigate certain charges relative to the election of 
WILLIAM LORIMER. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on the 24th of May I 
received a certified copy of senate resolution No. 78, introduced 
and passed in the Illinois Senate, and I now read it to the Sen- 
ate as a fitting conclusion to what I have already submitted 
touching upon the testimony taken by the committee of that 
body appointed to investigate certain charges relative to the 
methods employed by Witram Lortmer in securing a seat in 
the United States Senate. 
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Senate resolution No. 78 reads as follows: 
Senate resolution 78. 


Whereas under senate resolution No. 17 a committee was appointed 
to investigate charges of corruption and cficial misconduct against 
members of this senate; and 

Whereas said committee has reported the result of its investigation 
to this senate, from which it appears that there were important and 
material witnesses without the State of Illinois whose attendance it 


| could not legally compel and which witnesses refused voluntarily to 


appear; and 
Whereas said committee was seriously impeded in the performance of 


its duties by what we believe to be the unwarranted action of a cer- 
tain judge; and 

_ Whereas it appears from the report of said committee that despite 
its inability to compel the attendance of such foreign witnesses and the 
adverse action of said judge sufficient evidence was procured to con- 
clusively show that WILLIAM LORIMER was elected to the United States 
Senate from Illinois by the aid of bribery and corruption ; 

And by reason of the failure of certain senators and representatives 
during the different roll calls to carry out the will of the people, as 
expressed at the polls, in the choice for a United States Senator, which 
action we deem most reprehensible and should be condemned, and 
which we hereby condemn, and that without such bribery and cor- 
ruption his election would not have occurred: Therefore, be it 

Kesolved, That it is the opinion of this senate, based upon the report 

and findings of said committee, that the election of WILLIAM LORIMER 
to a seat in the United States Senate was brought about by bribery and 
corruption and that he should not be permitted to longer represent 
Illinois in the United States Senate. 
_ Resolved, That the gravity of the situation, involving, as it does, the 
integrity and gocd name of this State and the welfare of the Nation, 
demands a further investigation and determination of this matter by 
a body possessing broader jurisdiction and greater powers than does 
this senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this senate be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to transmit to the Senate of the United States 
a copy of the evidence taken by the said committee, together with the 
report and findings of that committee and a copy of this resolution, and 
that this senate recommends that in view of the new evidence found the 
question of the right of WILLIAM LoRIMER to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States should be reopened and further investigated by that 
honorable body, to the end that this question may be finally settled in 
the interest of the State and of the Nation. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution is a true copy and 
that it was adopted by the Senate of the Forty-seventh General com 
bly of the State of Illinois on May 18, 1911. 


J. H. Pappock, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I submit to the Senate that this resolution 
which I have just read, together with the testimony which the 
committee of the Illinois Senate have taken in their investiga- 
tion of this case—and a synopsis of which I have submitted 
to the Senate—make a strong, conclusive appeal to the Senate 
for a reopening, a rehearing, and a retrial of the right of 
WILLIAM LoriMer to continue as a Member of this body. 

Mr. President, shortly before the final vote on this case at 
the last session, when the question was before the Senate of 
agreeing by unanimous consent to fix a time to vote, I inter- 
fered. I objected in the hope that I could, before the Senate 
completed its consideration and disposed of this case, submit 
to the Senate reasons why the case should be still further 
investigated. 

After making such objection, I made the most diligent ef- 
forts to secure facts of which I had received some intimation, 
in order to lay them before the Senate and induce it to defer 
further consideration of the case until there had been a more 
complete and thorough investigation. 

But, sir, with all that I could do, I was not able to come 
before the Senate so prepared that I would feel warranted 
in asking that it arrest the progress of the case and reopen it. 
And therefore, though I felt a moral certainty that the Senate 
was proceeding to the @ctermination of this vital matter with- 
out all the facts in the case, nevertheless I felt obliged, sir, 
under the circumstances, to permit it to go to judgment on the 
facts then laid before us. But I was confident that there would 
come a time when this body would be called upon to reopen and 
to reinvestigate this case. 

So, sir, when the committee of the Illinois Senate began its 
first taking of testimony I was interested enough to follow its 
proceedings closely, and when Mr. Kohisaat was called before 
that committee I felt morally certain that facts of great im- 
portance would be disclosed. 

I had previously used my best endeavors to get the consent 
of men in possession of those facts to submit them to the 
Senate, with the promise that they would be at hand to offer 
proof in support of them. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as soon as Mr. Kohlsaat appeared 
before the committee of the Illinois Senate and stated that he 
had been informed that $100,000 had been raised as a fund to 
consummate this great wrong, I looked for the facts to come 
into the light of day for the inspection of this Senate and the 
country. 

I remember, Mr. President, that the question was raised in 
the debate on the Lorimer case that a most important link in the 
testimony was wanting. It was contended that while there 
were witnesses ready to swear that money had been used, no 
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one had been forthcoming with proof to show whence that 
money came. That was a very significant and noticeable omis- 
sion in the testimony presented by those who were seeking to 
make a case against Mr. Lorimer’s title to a seat here. 

So, Mr. President, I acted as soon as Kohlsaat furnished 
his testimony to that committee regarding what Mr. Funk 
had told him. I will say that, from such investigation as I 
have made personally, I feel warranted in saying that Mr. 
Funk is a most reputable witness. If a Senate committee 
should ever take his testimony, I am sure every member of it 
will be constrained to come before this body and say that no 
more reputable witness appeared than this man Mr. Funk. I 
have taken some pains to learn about him. 

So, I say, when Mr. Kohlsaat referred to him as the man 
from whom he had derived the information upon which was 
based the editorial that first attracted my attention, I felt it 
my duty to put before the Senate a resolution calling for a new 
investigation. 

I felt unwilling, as a Member of this body, to sit here silent 
while testimony was being taken in a legislature of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union tending to prove that a fund of 
$100,000 had been used to corrupt the title of a Senator to sit 
here with us in our deliberations and vote day by day in settling 
the fate of important legislation. The integrity of this body, 
the standing of the Senate before the people of this country, 
were involved. I conceive that, sir, to be a matter of great 
importance, for, after all, we are the agents of the public. The 
Senate must have the confidence of the public. So, when this 
testimony became public, I introduced the resolution now pend- 
ing—Senate resolution No. 6. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the action of the Illinois State 
Senate and in view of the important testimony which I have 
been able, however imperfectly, to lay before the Senate, I have 
no doubts but that this body must conclude to reopen this case. 

I provided in the resolution that five Senators, whose names 
I stated, should be chosen as a select committee, by the Senate, 
to make the investigation. 

Mr. President, when I introduced that resolution, there were 
no committees of the Senate. Perhaps I ought to qualify that. 
I believe a resolution had been adopted that the existing com- 
mittees of the Senate should continue to be the committees of 
the Senate, in so far as there were quorums, until a reorganiza- 
tion was perfected. 

At the time I offered the resolution there was no Committee 
on Contingent Expenses, and it was not possible for the resolu- 
tion which I offered to be acted upon by the Senate until it 
had gone to the Committee on Contingent Expenses and had 
been returned to the Senate with the report of that committee. 
I say there was no committee. There was a fragment of a 
committee. I think there were but two members out of five 
who had constituted that committee in the preceding Congress. 

Now, Mr. President, that resolution provoked criticism— 
criticism upon this floor, not made in session, but made person- 
ally by Members of the Senate. It was subjected to some criti- 
cism by a part of the press. The suggestion was made that it 
was unprecedented. It was criticized as a reflection upon the 
Presiding Officer of this body; as an unwarranted interference 
with the prerogative so long exercised by the Presiding Officer 
under the resolutions which had clothed him with the power 
of naming special commitiees. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I intended no reflection 
upon anybody by the introduction of that resolution. I took a 
course which seemed to me to be logical and consistent and fair. 
It did seem to me that a new committee raised by this Senate 
for the investigation of this case ought to be composed of Mem- 
bers of the Senate who had not formed and expressed an 
opinion on the case. So, Mr. President, in the resolution which 
I introduced, I named out of the Senate five Senators who could 
not have recorded any opinion on the case, and who had not, as 
far as I knew, expressed any opinion on the case as formerly 
presented. I consulted with none of the Members of the Senate 
whose names were included in that resolution. I did not then 
know anything more than was known by any Member of the 
Senate with respect to the attitude of mind of any one of the 
five Senators named in the resolution regarding the record evi- 
dence that had been taken on the former trial of this case. 

That is, Mr. President, a frank statement of what controlled 
me and of my purposes, of what was in my mind in introducing 
the resolution to which I am now addressing myself. It was 
said very generally, by way of criticism, that there never had 
been a case in all the history of this Senate where any Member 
of the Senate had presumed to select and name in a resolution 
Senators to be chosen for special service upon any committee, 
Mr. President, that is not true. 
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But, sir, what is the significance of offering a resolution here 
naming or nominating candidates to be elected upon a com- 
mittee to perform some service for the Senate? It is but the sug- 
gestion of a Senator. It is subject to amendment. It may be 
overruled. It has been done again and again. Contests on the 
floor of the Senate have grown out of just such suggestions. 

This criticism led me to look somewhat carefully into the 
record of the Senate upon this subject. One of the earliest 
precedents I came across in my examination of the subject arose 
on the 3d of March, 1803. At that time the Senate elected a 
select committee to consider the impeachment of Judge Picker- 
ing. This fact was cited by Senator Tazewell when the im- 
peachment of Judge James H. Peck came up, April 26, 1830, 
The debates in Congress of April 26, 1830 (vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 384), 
read : 

Mr. Tazewell then read from the Senate Journal as follows: 


“In the Senate of the United States, March 3, 1803. 
“On motion, 


“ Ordered, That the message received this day from the House of 
Representatives respecting the impeachment of John Pickering, judge 
of a district court, be referred to Messrs. Tracy, Clinton, and Nicholas, 


to consider and report thereon.” 


Senators well understand that the report of the proceedings 
of the Senate at that time were not as now a chronicle of every 
statement made on the floor of the Senate, but a summation of 
what occurred. 

In the Congressional Globe, Twenty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion (Dec. 22, 1835), page 24, I find the following: 

The Senate proceeded to ballot for a select committee to consider the 
President’s message relative to the northern boundary of the State of 
Ohio and the application of the State of Michigan for admission inte 


the Union, and Messrs. Benton, Wright, Clayton, Crittenden, and Pres- 
ton were chosen. 


On page 514 of same volume, following debate regarding the 
deposit of public moneys on May 31, 1836, I quote as follows: 


On motion of Mr. Calhoun the whole subject was referred to a select 
committee of nine members, which on balloting was found to consist of 
Wright, Calhoun, Webster, King of Alabama, Buchanan, Hendricks, 
Shepley, Leigh, and Ewing of Ohio. 


Mr. President, there was a time when the proceedings of the 
Senate were not directed and controlled by secret conferences 
and caucuses held outside the Senate Chamber as completely 
as they are now. Of that I shall have occasion to say some- 
thing more definitely a little later, for in contending for the 
passage of the resolution which I have introduced here I am 
contending for a principle which goes to the very heart of repre- 
sentative government. 

In the first session of the Thirty-second Congress a contest 
arose over the seat of the Senator from Florida, Hon. Stephen 
R. Mallory. Immediately upon the presentation of his creden- 
tials by Senator Morton, question was raised as to his right to 
a seat. It was moved—and now I quote from the Globe: 


That the credentials of the Senator elect, together with the extract 
from the journal of the Florida Legislature, be referred to a select 
committee of five. 

The moticn was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Gwin, the election of the special committee wag 
postponed until 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

> a. * 7 * 7 . 


SPECIAL ELECTION COMMITTEE. 
{From p. 11.] 

The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Senate proceeded to ball 
for the special committee agreed to be appointed yesterday to consid 
and report on the Florida contested-election case. 

The President announced that the Secretary had furnished him with 
the following result of the balloting: Mr. Berrien had received 21 
votes, Mr. Bright 21, Mr. Davis 21, Mr. Mason 17, and Mr. Pearce 12. 
These five gentlemen having received the highest votes, they were d 
elected the special committee. 

~ a ” . * . * 

Mr. Berrien. I would inquire what was the whole number of Sen- 
ators voting? 

The Presipent. The Chair can not tell. It is not usual to require 
a majority of the whole number to elect members of a select committee. 
They are elected by plurality. 

Mr. Berrren. I was under the impression that it required a majority 
to constitute any act of the Senate. My impression is that we have 
several times balloted repeatedly for members of committees. 

The Presipent. The majority rule applies to standing committees. 

> 7 > * * * © 

The PresipENntT. The rule on the subject, after speaking of the stand- 
ing committees, says: 

“All other committees shall be appointed by ballot, and a plurality 
of votes shall make a choice.” 

The Senate having under consideration the assault upon Mr. Sum- 
ner, the Congressional Globe of May 22, 1856, contains the following: 

Mr. Mason. I move to amend the resolution in such a manner as to 
provide that the committee shall be elected by the Senate. 

Mr. Spewarp. I accept the amendment. 

The Presipent. The resolution will be read as proposed to be amended, 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

“Resolved, That a committee of five members be elected by the Senate 
to inquire into the circumstances attending the assault committed on 
the person of the Hon. Charles Sumner, a Member of the Senate, in the 
Senate Chamber yesterday; and that the said committee be instructed 
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te report a statement of the facts, iegether with their opinion thereon, 
to the Senate 


The Posner. The ——- is on the resolution as amended. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


That was not regarded as a reflection upon the Vice Presi- 
dent or the President pro tempore. 
APPOINTMENT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RETRENCH MENT. 


On December 13, 1871, Mr. Anthony (of Rhode Island) : 

“I offer the foliowing resolution and ask for its consideration : 

“ ‘Resolved, That a ¢ committee of seven, to be known as the 
Committee of Investigation and Retrenchment, be created to investi- 
gate and report on such nyo em as may be committed to it by the Sen- 
ees committee to be clected by the Senate as other standing com- 
mittees 


ow unanimous consent the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 


“This resolution was debated at length, the discussion extending over 
several pages of the ConcressionaL Recorp and taking up the entire 
session. .I1t was also debated through two or three sessions of the 
Senate; and thereafter, on December 18, Mr. Anthony (of Rhode 
Island), perfecting the resolutions which he had submitted, added 
thereto the following: 

“Resolved, That the Committee of Investigation and RBetrenchment 
consist of Mr. Buckingham (chairman)’’— 

There was a Member on the floor of this Senate assuming to 
nominate the members of that committee— 


“to consist of Mr. Bu ham (chairman), XE Pratt, Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Harlan, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Pool, and Mr. Bayard 

The name of Mr. ‘Casserly was later added as a member of the pro- 
posed committee. 

The debate upon the resolution as perfected by Mr. Anthony pro- 
ceeded throughout the session of December 18. The resolution was 
further amended by providing “that the said committee be authorized 
to send for persons and papers and report by bill er otherwise, and 
also to appoint a clerk.” 


While that was called a standing committee, Mr. President, 
all the debate shows plainly that it was a committee that was 
chosen upon the nemination of a Senator, and with a view of 
searching, just as political parties sometimes do preceding an 
election, the records of the departments of the opposition party 
in the hope that they may discover matters which will be help- 
ful to them in the campaign. It was in character just like a 
special committee, although it was called a standing committee. 

During the debate some question was raised as to whether 
the resolution named the Senators who had been the strongest 
advocates of the Committee on Investigation and Retrenchment, 
and it was argued at some length that the committee should 
be composed of the Senators who had been most favorable to 
the forming of such committee. 

Shortly before the adoption of the resolution the following 
proceedings occurred: 

The Prestpinc Orricrr. The question recurs on adopting the amend- 
ment as am 

Mr. Vickprs. I offer this amen out names in 
the original resolution, namely, nt Mir. r Buckingham (¢ eee, Mr. Pratt, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Hart a Mr. es r. na , and Mr. 
ees ene Caen Th ‘ ag = ard, rH B. rt 
thony, Rescee Conk ra PMorton, an wpagard on.” me 

Mr. EPMUNDS. aon the yeas a fae 

The yeas and nay 8 ore. ordered. 
sn g taken by yeas and mays, resulted—yeas 12, nays 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question upon the final passage of the resolution creating the 
special committee and naming the members of the committee in the 
resolution, being taken by yeas and nays, resulteti—yeas 43, nays 1. 

Mr. President, I am willing to argue this case and to submit 
the resolution which I have offered to the Senate just as though 
no precedent could be found for it. If the adoption of this 
resolution providing for the election of a committee really made 
a new precedent it is high time it were done. I stand here to 
say, however shocking it may be to the sensibilities of some 
Senators, that other precedents of like character should follow. 

When the Senate has a particularly important task to do, 
which can be better done by the selection of a special com- 
mittee of its Members, the Senate itself should name and elect 
such committee by direct vote of the Senate. 

It should not delegate such selection to the Vice President 
or to any individual Senator who may be temporarily presiding. 
I mean no disrespect to the distinguished gentleman who occu- 
pies the high office of Vice President, or to any Senator who may 
have acted as temporary presiding officer, but I lay it down 
as a great fundamental principle of government that “no power 
ought to be delegated which can be fairly exercised by the 
constituent body.” 

Sir, I believe the time is near at hand when we will change 
the present practice of naming regular or standing committees 
of the Senate. 

It is wn-American, it is undemocratic. [t has grown into an 
abuse. It typifies all of the most harmful practices 


Under the present system of choosing the standing committees 
of the United States Senate a party caucus is called. A chair- 


man is authorized to appoint a committee on committees. The 
caucus adjourns. The Committee on Committees is thereafter 
appointed by the chairman of the caucus. It proceeds to deter- 
mine the committee assignments of Senators. This places the 
selection of the membership of the standing committees com- 
pletely in the hands of a majority of the Committee on Com- 
mittees, because in practice the caucus ratifies the action of the 
committee, and the Senate ratifies the action of the caucus. 

See now what has happened: The people have delegated us 
to represent them in the Senate. The Senate, in effect, has 
delegated its authority to party caucuses upon either side. 

The party caucus delegates its authority to a chairman to 
select a committee on committees. The Committee on Com- 
mittees largely defer to the chairman of the Committee on 
Committees in the final decision as te committee assignments. 

The standing committees of the Senate so selected, Mr. Presi- 
dent, determine the fate of all bills; they report, shape, or sup- 
press legislation practically at will. 

Hence, the control of legislation, speaking in a bread sense, 
has been delegated and redelegated until responsibility to the 
public has been so weakened that the public can scarcely be 
said to be represented at all. 

Mr. President, I believe the day is near at hand when Mem- 
bers of this body will refuse te permit the secret senatorial 
caucus to exercise any controlling action upon the public 
business. 

In the course of my reading I came upon a most interesting 
discussion bearing on this important subject, and it confirmed mc 
in a thought, Mr. President, which has often come to my mind, 
that in every day and generation there are a few men who 
rise above the common lot of us, a few men who from their 
high eminence leok out with the eye of prophecy on what is to 
come. They, sir, are the real statesmen of their time. The 
mere politician seeing the event of the hour, if honest in his 
service to the public, applies the best remedy he can to mect 
the evils of the hour; but real statesmanship is that quality 
of mind which grasps the facts of a day, and on those facts 
projects its vision into the to-morrow. 

I came on this quotation from Charles Sumner teuching on 
the control of the action of this great representative body by 
secret caucuses, held behind closed deors, to enthrail the free 
mind of the public servant. Let me read you these words that 
once fell in this Chamber from lips now dust: 


Mr. SumNeER. Allow me to make one remark before this debate closes, 
if it ever shall close. 

Something has been said about senatorial caucuses. Now, I shall 
make no revelation, but I shall repeat what for ba years I have said in 
this Chamber as often as occasion allowed. senatorial caucus is 
simply a comveniante. It is in no respect an Obligation on anybody. To 
hold that it is is infinitely absurd and unconstitutional. I mean that- 

I say is infinitely absurd and unconstitutional. We are all under 

the obl n <= an oath as Senators 2 to transact the public 

business under the Constitution of the United States. We have no 

ne to desert this Chamber and go into a secret conclave, and there 

par toe the = business. I Ney that it is absurd and unconsti- 
to pretend that you have 

I make a great, broad, clean distinction between a nominating con- 
vention outside, or a caucus outside and a senatorial caucus. A nomi- 
ee convention or a caucus outside is held in the light of day; it 
is o ; there are reporters present; it is under the direct eye of the 


I wish I conld have had this 15 years ago. I wish I conid 
have known the next utterance that I am to read and have 
quoted it in the hard struggle that we had in Wisconsin to 
bring government a little closer to the people; that long struz- 
gle to tear down those instruments for manipulating govern- 
ment by political machines—the caucus and the convention. 
In that contest to remove those artificial barriers between tic 
citizen and the public official these words that I am now about 
to read from Sumner would have been of great service: 

I think— 

Mark you, this was uttered away back in 1871. What pro- 
phetic vision the man had! 

I think that all patriotic citizens are beginning to recognize that 
even that— 

That is referring to a political convention with open doors— 
the public political convention— 
is a very ati form of prem and I know that there 


are many are looking about anxi for some fa which 
to supersede it. But there is an immense difference such 
an a senatorial caucus. The senatorial caucus is secret ; 
it is co mtial, if you please; it has no reporters 3 it is 
not in the light ‘of day. , Sir, to take the public from 
this Chamber and carry it into into such a caucus is a of reason 
and of the best principles of ernment. A Senator no right to 
abdicate his duties here in Chamber. He has no to go into 


a secret chamber and there constrain himself in to the public 
What I say now I do not say for the first this Chamber. 

* * * ‘In making this protest I a ee Ti 

under @ profound sense of” duty. Sir, I am one of the oldest members 

of the Republican ey ios some measure I 


I am the oldest Senat service here; and I bear now 
as a member of the Ly wna *an 6 Genatad cgdiet the pre- 
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tension which is set up that a senatorial caucus can exercise any con- 
straint or obligation with regard to public business. It is nothing 
pnt a convenience—that is all—and anyone who goes further and 
insists that it is an obligation runs against the Constitution of his | 
country. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to address myself for a few 
minutes to the effect of carrying the business of the Senate, the 
public business, into caucuses and disposing of it there. Take, 
sir, the action of the caucuses of the two parties reflected in the | 
committees, reflected particularly in the appointment and as- 
sigament of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. And 
at this point I read into the Recorp the following tabulation: 
MEMBERS OF FORMER COMMITTEE THAT REPORTED ON LORIMER INVESTI- 

GATION WHO ARE MEMBERS OF PRESENT COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 

AND ELECTIONS. 

Senators DILLINGHAM, GAMBLE, HrysurN, BAILEY, PAYNTER, JONNS- 
ron of Alabama, and FLetcHerR—7. 

MEMBERS OF PRESENT COMMITTEE WHO SERVED OM SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
LORIMER INVESTIGATION. 

Senators GAMBLE, Heysurn, Paynter, JoHNston of Alabama, and 
FLETCHER—5. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that I was not a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to commit any error. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not serve on the subcommittee. I 
never was on the subcommittee. I was on the general com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I thank the Senator for the correction. 
I think that is the only mistake I have made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was Senator Frazier, of Tennessee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Senator Frazier, of Tennessee. He is 
not a member of the present committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Or of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Or of the Senate. That leaves on the 
present committee four instead of five Senators who served on 
the subeommittee. I thank the Senator for the correction. 


MEMBERS OF PRESENT COMMITTEE WHO, AS SENATORS, VOTED THAT LORI- 
MER WAS DULY ELECTED. 


Senators DILLINGHAM, GAMBLE, HRYBURN, BRADLEY, OLIver, Bai_Ley, 
Paynter, Jounston of Alabama, and FLeTcHEeR—9. 
Total number of Senators on present committee—15. 


MEMBERS OF PRESENT COMMITTEE WHO, AS SENATORS, VOTED THAT LORI- 
MER WAS NOT DULY ELECTED. 
Senators Ciapp, SUTHERLAND, and JonEs—3. 


MEMBERS. OF PRESENT COMMITTEE WHO WERE NOT MEMBERS OF SENATE 
WHEN LORIMER CASE WAS CONSIDERED AND DECIDED, THIRD SESSION, 
SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


Senators Kenyon, Kern, and Lea—3. 


Now, Mr. President, I have a few more words to say as to 
what committee should be put in charge of this investigation. 
Whatever may be said hereafter, I wish to record as a part of 
what I utter here to-day that I have no personal reflection to 
make upon any individual. I am arguing for the appointment 
of a special committee of new men to investigate this matter, 
because I believe the mind of the average man the country 
over must, as my mind does, revolt against the idea of submit- 
ting this case to a jury or body of men who have already 
passed upon facts with respect to it. I say, Mr. President, the 
fact that new—and highly important—testimony has come to 
our attention can make no difference in the psychology of the 
case. 

The human mind operates in certain well-known and clearly 
defined lines. It reasons according to well-known and clearly 
defined principles. 

Mr. President, I want to bring the Senate back, if I can, for a 
moment, to the importance of the business we have in hand. 
The office of United States Senator, as every one of you must 
feel, is one of tremendous power. 

The vote of a single Senator may change the entire economic 
policy of the Government. It may unjustly impose vast burdens 
upon the citizen, It may unsettle our whole financial policy. 
It may, in effect, subvert the liberties of the people, and set in 
motion a train of evils which, in the end, will undermine and 
destroy our free institutions. A single vote may do that. 

Mr. President, it is a deeply significant fact that for 70 years 
after this it was established the United States Sen- 
ate had never been humiliated by a call to investigate a charge 
of corruption in the election of one of its Members. 

Since that time, 11 Senators have been summoned to the bar 
of the Senate to defend against the charge of bribery. In recent 
years the allegations of fraud and corruption in connection with 
the election of United States Senators have been rife in scores 
of legislatures where the positive and direct evidence, always 
80 difficult to secure in bribery cases, has failed to warrant 


filing 
It is of Senators on this floor—it must 
there are scores of cases where charges of gross cor- 


be—that 
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ruption have been too specific not to find Jodgment in the public 
mind, and yet not definite enough to warrant the bringing of the 
case to this bar. Some States in this Union have had cases of 
that sort recur session after session. Seats have been vacant 
here session after session because of struggles involving bribery 
and corruption that prevented the consummation of an election. 
This thing is coming too frequently into the life of the people 
of this country. I just suggest that, Senators, to plant in your 
minds at this moment a fact well known to you, to remind you 
of it as we approach final determination in the matter of re- 
opening the Lorimer case. 

A study of the 10 bribery cases—consider this, Senators—a 
study of the 10 bribery cases tried here in recent years discloses 
a growing tendency toward the establishing of precedents which 
make it increasingly difficult to convict, excepting in cases 
where the proof is overwhelming and notorious. The tendency 
is all the wrong way. 

The decision in the Lorimer case makes another of these tn 
fortunate precedents. In some respects it stands alone—a dark 
page in the history of lowered senatorial standards. 

Blind, indeed, the men who will not see the certain and 
inevitable result! 

The abolition of caucuses and conventions and the nomina- 
tion of all candidates by direct vote; the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote; the nomination of presidential 
candidates by direct vote; the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall—all these are but the logical outcome of the betrayal 
of publie trust by public officials. 

There has grown up in high places a scorn and contempt for 
the plain citizen. It has become common to refer to the people 
as a “mob” and to the people’s rule as “the rule of the mob.” 

Mr. President, constitutions and statutes and all the complex 
details of government are but instruments created by the citizen 
for the orderly execution of his will. Whenever and wherever 
they fail, they will be so changed as to make them effective to 
execute and express the well-considered judgment of the citizen. 

For over and above constitutions and statutes, and greatet 
than all, is the supreme sovereignty of the people! 

We need not fear, Mr. President. This is the people’s Gov- 
ernment. They will not destroy it. They will not permit or- 
ganized privilege to destroy its vital principle. They will re- 
store and forever preserve it as a Government that shall-be 
truly representative of the will of the people. 

They know that the initiative and referendum will place in 
the hands of the people the power to protect themselves against 
the mistakes or indifference of their representatives in the legis- 
lature. Then it will always be possible for the people to de- 
mand a direct vote and to repeal a bad law which the legisla- 
ture has enacted, or to enact by direct vote a good measure 
which the legislature has refused to consider. 

The recall will enable the people to dismiss from public serv- 
ice a representative whenever he shall cease to serve the public 
interest. Then no jack-pot politician can hold his office in de- 
fiance of the will of a constituency whose commission he has 
dishonored. 

Wherever representative government fails, it fails because the 
representative proves incompetent or false to his trust. In- 
trenched in office for his full term, his constituency is powerless 
and must submit to misrepresentation. There is no way to 
correct his blunders or to protect against his betrayal. At the 
expiration of his service he may be replaced by another who 
will prove equally unworthy. The citizen is entitled to some 
check, some appeal, some relief, some method of halting and 
correcting the evils of misrepresentation and betrayal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator suspend for a 
moment? The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall will insure real representative government and 
will prove so effective as a check that it will rarely be found 
necessary to invoke the powers conferred against unworthy 
representatives in any enlightened and progressive Common- 
wealth. 

So, I say, Mr. President, it is in the power of the representa- 
tive to so discharge his public trust as to make the foundations 
of representative government again secure. 
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And in the case of Wir11amM Lorimer let us so meet our re- 
sponsibility that the people, whose servants we are, shall find 
no just cause for criticism, 

The validity of a man’s title to a seat in the United States 
Senate should be considered with judicial fairness. 

The Senate is sole judge in every case. It is unhampered by 
legal technicalities. All the limitations in the consideration of 
the Lorimer case, or in any case involving the right of any Sen- 
—- a seat, are limitations of precedent created by this body 
tself. 

Why this constitutional provision? Manifestly the Senate is 
left free to take testimony, weigh evidence, and decide as to its 
Members, because it has the responsibility of maintaining its 
own unimpeachable legislative integrity. 

In the consideration of cases of this kind other parliamentary 
bodies seem to regard it their first duty to keep the law- 
making power above suspicion and strong in the public confi- 
dence. All will remember that in the discussion of this case last 
session many instances were cited where the slightest taint of 
fraud or corruption was held to be cause for expulsion from the 
English Parliament. 

No one can review the proceedings, the records, and prece- 
dents made by the Committees on Privileges and Elections in 
recent years and not be impressed with the fact that there is a 
growing and dangerous tendency to invoke every technical possi- 
bility of law and precedent for the protection of the individual 
accused, instead of recognizing as paramount our highest obli- 
gation to protect the honor of the Senate and preserve the 
confidence of the public. 

We should remember that it is not our own private business 
on whieh we are engaged, where we might properly permit 
personal considerations to control our action. We have a public 
duty to perform of the gravest character upon which the Senate 
can ever act. 

Mr. President, we want the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. We have been too long careless regarding it. 

We all recognize that the Lorimer case has taken possession 
of the public mind. The question involved is a moral one, upon 
which there is great intensity of feeling. Out of this condition 
arises the demand that when the case is reopened the new 
committee shall first of all have the confidence of the American 
publie. 

Deeply implanted in the Anglo-Saxon mind is the idea of an 
unprejudiced jury. 

We may be unwilling to admit that we can be influenced by 
our previous action, but the American people will not accept 
that view. They will not believe that the committee is un- 
prejudiced and fit to reopen and consider the new testimony in 
this case which conducted the previous investigation and made a 
report favorable to the seating of Lorimer, which they defended 
on the floor of the Senate, and confirmed by their solemnly 
recorded judgment on March 1. 

And, Mr. President, I contend that it is unfair to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to refer this case to it for 
further investigation. 

Its work will be prejudged from the start. 

It will be heralded as a “ packed committee.” 

The public believes that the Browne, the Erbstein, the Brod- 
erick juries, all in cases growing out of Lorter’s election, 
were in each case “ packed.” 

It will be too ready to say that this case is in the hands of 
Lorrmer’s friends. 

It may be weeks and months before the committee can con- 
clude its labors. 

Is it wise, is it just to the committee, that it should conduct 
its proceedings under a fire of criticism and public suspicion all 
that time? Will it conduce to the judicial poise and calm, 
which, in fairness to the public, the Senate, and the accused, 
should characterize the proceedings of any committee that in- 
vestigates this Lorimer case? Could a committee under such 
circumstances do its best work? 

Whatever the committee may report, their action will be mis- 
judged. If they should decide for Lormwer again, will the 
public think it a fair and unbiased judgment? Will the people 
be satisfied? If they should reverse their former judgment, 
will the public believe that they do so from conviction? 

In asking that a committee of new men be named I have had 
no ulterior design. The adoption of this resolution would be 
no reflection on any member of the former committee. If I 
were a member of that committee, with my convictions formed 
and expressed as a result of the first trial, I would not 
consent to serve on a committee charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting an investigation of all the facts upon both sides of this 
= and reporting the results of that investigation to the 

ate. 


I would not feel, sir, that I vould stand as a fair representa- 
tive of this Senate directing me to pursue this inguiry im- 
a as to both sides or with equal vigilance as to both 
sides, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. BACON. Of course the Senator recognizes that the ulti- 
mate decision of this question is to be by the Senate. When 
the question was before the Senate upon a former occasion 
both the Senator and myself voted that Mr. LormmMer was not 
entitled to his seat in the Senate, because, according to our 
judgment, upon the evidence taken his election had been procure | 
by corruption; and I want to say that the Senator was not 
more fixed in that conviction and conclusion than I was, and 
I have never seen any reason to change my opinion in tha: 
regard. 

The question I wanted to ask the learned Senator is, whether 
in view of the fact that we are to be the ultimate judges after 
the work of this committee shall have been completed, the 
reasoning of the Senator in this case would not disqualify bot! 
himself and myself from sitting as final judges in the case? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the question of the 
Senator from Georgia to my mind is very easily answered. | 
take it that Senators will vote as they believe right on the 
record that is presented here. But I, Mr. President, would 
conceive it to be a very different office to be sent out to searcl 
the country over for the facts upon which the Senator from 
Georgia and other Senators must finally act. I take it tha‘ 
Members of the Senate who are lawyers will, and must, whe) 
their attention is directed to it, readily see that there is a wide 
difference between passing upon the facts as they shall be es 
tablished by the sworn proof brought in, and making an ex- 
cursion over the country to secure those facts. A little less 
vigilance here, a little more activity there, a present notion of 
what testimony is admissible, a fixed idea as to the bearings 
of the evidence written into the past record of the Lorimer 
case, these influences, acting as a check and a hamper upon the 
free exercise of the mind of the man who acts on the committee 
of investigation, will all have a most important bearing on the 
character and thoreughness of that investigation. 

We are none of us, Mr. President, free from those influences 
which come to us as a result of the positions we have taken 
and defended in the past with all our zeal; and I say, sir, 
that there is a wide difference in the office that shall be per- 
formed by Senators who sit here to pass upon the information 
that is to be brought back to the Senate out of this investigation 
and the office performed by the men who shall go out to make 
that investigation. 

For my part, sir, I want this Senate to send out men who are 
absolutely free. I mean by that men who are free from any 
preconceived convictions about conducting the case. My use 0! 
that word reflects not in the slightest upon the integrity or the 
honor or the sensitiveness of any Senator. Nearly all Members 
on this floor are lawyers. I do not believe there is a man here 
who would be willing, or ever has been willing, to take a case 
into which he could not enter fully and whole-heartedly, with- 
out restraint, without reservations. I would not. I never di. 
If a client came to me with a case and did not seem to have 
the right side of it I let him go. According to my view, tha‘ 
is right. I am subject to mistake, I admit, and that may be « 
narrow view, but it is what guided me in my professional life. 
When I enlisted for a client, I enlisted my best services. 

I believe we ought to select men here who are not zealous 
against Mr. Lorimer or zealous for him, but men who wil! 
recognize, first of all, that the public has the paramount right 
in this case, then the Senate, and then Mr. Lorrwer; that they 
must conduct their investigation with perfectly free minds, pur- 
suing and recording and bringing to the Senate every fact that 
will tend to prove that Mr. Lorrmer was honestly elected; pur- 
suing every fact that will tend to prove the contrary, of whic) 
there are witnesses ready to testify, so that when their duty 
is performed there will be no shred of testimony left lurking in 
any secret place in Illinois or elsewhere that can aid the Senate 
in arriving at a just conclusion. ' 

I do not believe that work can be done by selecting men who 
have been on the case before. I say that without any dis 
paragement to those men, and I would say it as freely if | 
myself had been on the former committee. Had I been as- 
signed to the Committee on Privileges and Elections—and | 
would have been glad to have had an assignment on that com- 
mittee, because it is work of investigation for which I have 2 


of 
liking—I would still have felt constrained to criticize my right 
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to sit as an investigator in this particular case upon which I 
had previously acted. Every Senator must act for himself. I 
have no word of criticism for any Senator whe heids views 
te the contrary. Even supposing a select committee did not do 
any better work than the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
may do, it would still redound te the fairest and most satis- 
factory disposition of this case if we named new men. A select 
committee of new Senators would, at the very outset, engage the 
confidence ef the public. It would take up its task without a 
word of criticism from the public, without anybody saying, 
“Oh, well, it is all up; the same old result.” 

Now, that would be unfortunate, even if the result were other- 
wise. It is net good to have that impression hammered into the 
public mind over and over again during the next six months. Its 
influence wpeu the work of the committee is bad; its influence 
upon the witnesses is bad; it stiffens up the backs of men who 
will commit perjury; it fortifies men who would dodge. 

Do not, I plead with the Senate, start on the wrong road in 


the reinvestigation of this case, which has taken such a deep | 
Everywhere, all over the | 
country, people are showing a most remarkable zeal in follow- | 


hold upon the mind of the public. 


ing this case, step by step. Associntions and groups of citizens, 
remote from the State of Lllinois, are registering their pro- 
tests in memorials and resolutions. 

Now, Mr. President, to come back to the point at which I was 
diverted by the question of the Senator from Georgia, I say if 
I were a member of that committee, with my convictions upon 
the case formed and expressed, I would not consent to serve 
on a committee charged with the duty of prosecuting an in- 
vestigation of all the facts upon both sides of this case and re- 
porting the results of that investigation to the Senate. And, as 
it seems to me, the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
would not care to be charged with this grave responsibility, but 
would prefer to remain free to vote for or against the report of 
the new committee, according to their conscientious convictions. 

If it were a matter outside of the Senate, Mr. President, and 
such an investigation or reinvestigation of this case was pend- 
ing in any organized body in any court or forum of any sort 
in the world and one of the Senators who had previously par- 
ticipated in the case were called upon to serve again, I can 
not conceive that he would not rise in his place and say, “I 
served on one committee in this case; I arrived at a conclu 
sion. Of course there has been some new testimony discov- 
ered; but, Mr. President, I have certain fixed convictions in 
my mind on the bearing of testimony upon which I passed and 
it would take something to root those out, and I do not think 
that I ought to serre on this committee. I think that a com- 
mittee or a jury or a body of men ought to be called whose 
minds are fresh and open.” 

I say if there is to be a new investigation, it should be an 
investigation by the Senate itself, if that were possible; that is, 
such an investigation should reflect in its thoroughness of every 
detail and in its results, the will of this body. 

Now, Mr. as important as this investigation is 
to the integrity of the Senate and ail its proceedings, that is 
manifestly not feasible. . 

But it is feasible, and it is supremely important, that this 
investigation be made, as nearly as lies within the power of 
the Senate, the work of the Senate. 

How can this best be done? 

By turning it over to a committee that has not been ap- 
pointed with reference to this particular case, a committee 
that was selected to take charge of questions generally affect- 
ing privileges and elections, a committee 7 members of which 
were upon the committee that formerly passed upon this 
case and reported that Lormrer’s election was valid, a com- 
mittee 5 members of which constituted a majority of the 
subcommittee which determined the scope and character of the 
former investigation; a committee of 15, as at present consti- 
tuted, of which 9 members, by their votes as Senators. con- 
firmed the tithe of Wmisam Lortuer to a seat in the Senate? 

Or should the imvestigation be conducted by a committee 
directly delegated by this body, and especially with reference 
to this case—a committee composed of new men who have not 
handicap of a previous judgment; who did not hear, try, 
determine any of the issues involved in the former trial, 
have ne revord toe constantly confront them, no erroneous 
case as to the admissibility of evi- 
a new inquiry, no bias as to wit- 
no mistaken declarations as to the 
govern, but who, one and all, can 
of this case with open, unprejudiced 
to the testimony of witnesses taken on the for- 


hearing, and the new evidence which this investigation wil! 
uncover? 
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Is it not in accordance with all the precedents of the centuries 
behind us that we should commit this case to new men, so 
long as they are available? And we have new and able men— 
| Ine strong in the public confidence, bipartisan but nonpartisan. 
| This is net a party issue. It involves the honor of both of the 

great political parties, the henor of the Senate, and the honor 
ef the Nation. 

Mr. President, at the proper time I shall offer as an amend- 

ment to my resolution that the names submitted there be 
oo out and that the Senate elect by a majority vote, in 
| the open Senate upon a roll call, five Senators to make this 
investigation, and that only those Senators shall be eligible 
| serve upon the committee who were not Members 

first Congress. 

| And, sir, I shall still further amend the resolution by provid 
| 


to 
of the Sixty- 


ing that it is the sense of the Senate that the investigation sha! 
be made promptly. 

I thank the Senate for its great patience in following me. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, [ speak without their au 
thority, but I am sure that I speak with absolute accuracy 
when I say that in view of the testimony elicited by one of its 
cominittees, and in view of the resolution adopted by the State 
Senate of INinois every Democratic Senator favors a furthe 
and a thorough inquiry into the election of Senator Loren. 
That was the mind of Democratic Senators before the Senator 


from Wisconsin began his extended address, and that is the 
mind of Democratic Senators since he has concluded it. 
I think, Mr. President, that I have fairly expressed the opin- 


jon of all Democratic Senators in what I have just said, but 
in what I am now about to say I state the position of only a 
part of them. We favor this investigation because it is alleged 
that new and material evidence of corruption has been found, 
and we feel that if that allegation can be established the Senate 
owes it to itself, and owes it to the country, to hear it and 
consider it. But, sir, it is upon this new evidence we base our 
votes and not upon any dissent from the former judgment of the 
Senate, nor upon any dissatisfaction with the work of the sub- 
committee which conducted the former investigation. With 
some immaterial exceptions, that committee did its work as well 
as any committee of this Senate could have done it, and it can 
not be fairly criticized because some whe now claim to know 
| about those transactions concealed their knowledge from that 
committee and afterwards imparted it to another committee or 
to other people. 
If there were no new evidence I would net vote to grant a 
new trial, because here, as elsewhere, there must be a finality 
| of judgment; here, as elsewhere, we must sometime reach the 
end of even a proceeding like this; and if, without the discovery 
ef new and material evidence, the Senate of each succe: 
Congress could reopen and review the judgment of the preceding 
Senate, we would forever be in a struggle over questions like this. 
It happens that this case possesses no party significance, and, 
consequently, Senators have divided on it without the remotest 
reference to their party affiliations. But I can not close my 
mind to the fact that in that respect at least this is rather an 
exceptional case and that on many occasions there have been 
| party advantages sought and party advantages to be obtained 
by reopening questions like this. 

I have as much respect for public opinion as any Senator oucht 
to have, and, withont intending to defy it, I say to the Senate 
and to the country frankly that public sentiment could not con 
trol me in a matter like this. When we come to pass upon the 
election returns and qualifications of our Members, we act, sir, 
in a judicial capacity, and if I were a judge upon the bench, 1 
would yield as soon to the clamor of the crowd which thronged 
my courtroom and demanded a new trial as [ would grant if 
upon the public demand in this case. 

We decide these questions upon our oaths. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.Lierre] himself has well said that 





ding 


we should decide them with judicial fairness. Can we, sir, de- 
cide them with judicial fairness with one eye upon the evi 
dence and the other turned toward the angry crowd? Oh, no, 
sir; the Senate must not be swayed by considerations like that 
But I venture to believe that the Senator from Wisconsin 


Sir 


has not correctly judged public sentiment on this question. 


clamor is not sentiment. To see the newspapers filled with 
certain demands does not always indicate that the peoplc ap 
prove those demands. 

Mr. President, even if this were a question in which we might 
consider public opinion, I would demand to know whether or not 
that public opinion were well informed, and I am abie to say to 


the Senator from Wisconsin that in this case it is not wi 
fermed. 

All Senators here, all sensible men everywhere, will agree that 
before the judgment of any man with respect to this case is 


in 








; 
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entitled to be considered he must have read the evidence and | 
he ought to have studied the law. As the people do not em- | 


| appointed in each instance. In other instances questions toe}. 


ploy their minds about the cold and technica! rules of law, I | 


waive that requirement in this case, but I still demand that 
those who censure us and demand that we review and reverse 
our judgment shall at least know something about the facts. 
Do the American people understand them, sir? They are to be 
found in a printed volume covering more than 700 pages. How 
many busy men in this Republic have rested from their several 
tasks to study that testimony? How many men in their homes 
or about their business places have occupied even their leisure 
hours in reading it? Fortunately we are not left to guess. 
True, we can not number them by an actual count, but ‘the 
records of this Senate furnish us an almost infallible index. 

When this testimony was printed, the committee only ordered 
eight copies of it deposited to the credit of each Senator for 
general distribution. They did not order a larger edition be- 
cause the experience of all these years had taught them that 
there was never an extensive public demand for a document like 
that, and they believed that to print a larger edition would be 
a waste of public money. That they judged wisely is made ap- 
parent by an examination of the books of the folding room. Let 
me tell the Senator from Wisconsin that on the day when the 
Senate took the vote on the resolution declaring LoriMEr’s 
election illegal, out of the 736 copies of that testimony to the 
credit of Senators for general distribution but 14 copies had 
been withdrawn. Not only so, but on yesterday 631 of that 
736 copies still remained in the folding room. 

If millions of these good people have rejected our judgment, 
upon what have they based their conclusion? On extracts from 
the testimony printed in the newspapers. Are we to try men 
in that way? I think not. Mr. President, I believe it is a 
reflection upon the intelligence of the American people to say 
that they assume, without having read this testimony, to under- 
stand it better than Senators who have studied it under the 
sanction of an oath. 

While that case was still pending I had a personal illustra- 
tion of how honest men may be misguided by their zeal. I re- 
ceived a letter from a citizen of Illinois, who wrote like an 
intelligent and an honest man, and he raised the presumption 
in my mind that he was both by telling me that he had been a 
lifelong Democrat. He further did me the honor to state that 
he had for years read with attention and with approval what 
I had said concerning public questions, and expressed his deep 
regret that I felt called upon to defend the validity of Lorimer’s 
title to a seat, whom he declared guilty beyond all doubt. Ordi- 
narily I do not answer letters of that kind, but this man made 
such an earnest appeal to me and he seemed such a good man 
that I answered him and told him that as he wrote like a good 
man, had been a lifelong Democrat, it looked like we ought not 
to differ very much about a question which we both understood. 
I told him, further, that perhaps I had overlooked some very 
important testimony in this case, and if he would point out the 
testimony which had convinced him that LorImMer’s election was 
procured by bribery I would be glad to give it renewed and 
earnest attention. The good man, missing the gentle irony of 
my letter, replied by saying that he had not seen a copy of the 
testimony, but that if I would send him one he would examine it 
and call my attention to it. [Laughter.] 

I believe that he was a good man, Mr. President, but his 
judgment could not influence me, because his judgment was 
not formed upon information; and I think the state of mind 
which he exhibited is largely the state of mind existing among 
the people who are dissatisfied with the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall not have anything to say about the 
contest between a special and general committee, although I 
could freely discuss that, because I was not a member of the 
subcommittee previously appointed. But I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the Mallory case, which he cited as 
a precedent, is not in point, because at that time there was 
no Committee on Privileges and Elections in the Senate. That 
is rather a curious historical circumstance. The very first con- 
tested election case ever appearing here—and I thank God sin- 
cerely it involved no corruption—was referred to the Committee 
on Elections. Let me digress here long enough to tell the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I rejoice as much as he does 
that in those first 70 glorious years of this Republic corrup- 
tion never laid its foul hand upon this Assembly; and let 
me remind him that in those years we never heard anything 
about the initiative, the referendum, or the recall. The first 
case was that of Kensey Johns, involving purely a question of 
law. The record says that it was referred to the Committee 
on Elections. The next case was referred to a select com- 
mittee, and the Senator might have found that in the cases 
immediately preceding the Mallory case a select committee was 





| committee of three prevailed. The other, as I now recall, w.s 


ing the rights of Senators to their seats were referred to t)o 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I have here a volume of Contested Election Cases, eo). 
piled by the clerk of that committee, and he has a stateme)); 
on page 23 that the Committee on Privileges and Electjo),. 
was organized in the first session of the Forty-second (,))). 
gress. As a matter of fact, as shown by the records of ¢),, 
Senate, that committee was first appointed on the 10th of 
March, 1871. Since that time there has been no effort jt, 
create a select committee. There has been no proposal to ref.» 
these questions to any other committee, except in two instars 
as I recall. One was the case of Powell Clayton, which j)) 
volved some reconstruction conditions in the State of Arkans:s- 
and in that case I think that the motion to appoint a seje,; 
the case of Spencer, from the State of Alabama, where av 
conditions growing out of reconstruction measures were 
volved. In that instance, if I am not mistaken, the motion to 
appoint a select committee was rejected. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself alone, though I am sure 
that I could include in that statement every Senator here, j; 
this further investigation shall develop that this seat was o\)- 
tained through bribery and corruption, the Senators who yote 
to sustain its validity before will be the first to declare t)):; 
election void. We acted then upon the evidence and the |ivw 
as we understood them. Certainly, sir, we acted under every 
temptation to vote the other way. I knew, and those who agree! 
with me understood as well as I did, that the public mind hid 


been filled wica an unreasonable and unreasoning prejudice j 

this matter. I understood, and so did they, that a vote | 

vacate that seat would win for us the approval and the applause 
of thousands who had never looked into that volume of eyi- 
dence. We knew, besides, that the vote we gave would subject 
us to censure from one end of this Republic to the other; |) 

in God’s name, were we to do our duty as we understood it, 
were we to keep inviolate our oaths, or were we to yield to 
a popular demand? 

Mr. President, I believe in a representative republic, and 
when the people in my State have deliberately made known 
their will I will obey it or I will return to them the commission 
which I bear. I am not one of those who believe that a man 
may keep the people’s office and defy the people’s will; but, 
sir, the public will which I respect is one which permits me to 
respect the obligation of my oath, and a people who demand of 
me that I ignore the evidence and trample upon the law in a 
case like this are welcome to my commission whenever it pleases 
them to ask for it. 

I go further, Mr. President, and I say to the Senate and to 
the country that if it shall transpire upon further investig:- 
tion that this seat was procured through bribery and throuzh 
corruption, I and those who acted with me on the former occa- 
sion shall have added to our plain sense of duty the motive tv 
set ourselves right—not right, sir, before the country; we do 
not need to do that, but right before our conscience and before 
our God. If we have saved the seat of a man who was guilty 
of buying it, or whose friends bought it for him, we owe a 
reparation, and the Senator from Wisconsin will not be readier 
than we will be to make it. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, in my opinion, with the lead now 
furnished to the committee, if corruption and bribery were 
practiced, the escape of the guilty men is impossible. ‘Tlic 
committee can take the attorneys for which the resolution 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] provides; they can 
take the expert accountants, for which it also provides; they 
ean go to the business houses of the men accused; they can £” 
into the banks, and under the process of the Senate they can 
compel those people to open their books, and with these ac- 
countants I have no sort of doubt that if a corruption fund 
was raised and spent, that fact can be clearly established. And 
if that shall be done, sir, we will give the country instant and 
convincing proof that the Senate of the United States will not 
shelter a corruptionist or the beneficiary of corruption. 

But, Mr. President, let us remember this—and when I have 
said that I am done—let us remember that as important as it 
is that the Senate shall enjoy the public confidence, it is stil! 
more important that we shall preserve our self-respect. I wil! 
trust the destiny of this Republic to Senators who would give 
up their office rather than to do violence to their conscience, 
but I will not give it into the keeping of men who are prone 
always to hear and always to heed the emotional exclamations 
of the people. A Senate, sir, which will sin against its con- 
science and its judgment is not fit to legislate for 90,000,000 
freemen, and it will not safeguard the rights of our children 
and their children’s children through all the years to come. A 














Senate, sir, conscious of having betrayed itself, will not hesitate 
to betray our countrymen. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I am not authorized to 
speak for the Republicans of this body; I can only speak for 
myself personally and for such of the Senators on this side 
of the Chamber as I have by chance conversed with; but if 
there be any Senator on the Republican side who is opposed to 
the reopening of this case and the prosecution of further in- 
quiry, I do not know who he may be. 

It has been known to everybody that an investigation by the 
upper branch of the Legislature of Illinois has been in progress 
for some time past, and it is undoubtedly true that every Sen- 
ator has closely watched, as I have done, the daily press to 
learn what developments have been made. I was only express- 
ing the conviction which I had reached and which probably 


others had reached, when on the 22d instant I introduced into | 


the Senate a resolution providing for the reopening of the 
Lorimer case and for the reference of it to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. I did that, sir, because I thought I 
understood the character of this body and its duties under the 
Constitution, a body that is the sole judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its Members; and, being the sole 
judge, is clothed with tremendous responsibilities, which call 
for the exercise not only of conscience but of a wise judgment 
and just action. 

In looking through the history of election cases which have 
come before this body, my attention has been attracted to the 
case of my distinguished friend who sits at my side [Mr. pu 
Pont]. It oceurred in 1897, when upon the presentation of his 
credentials a seat in this body was denied him. An applica- 
tion was made for a rehearing, but the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom the application had been referred, 
found that the facts were unaltered, and the request was not 
complied with; but the committee, at that time consisting of 
George F. Hoar, William BE. Chandler, J. C. Pritchard, J. C. 
Burrows, George Gray, David Turpie, James L. Pugh, and 
John M, Palmer, made a report to this body which so fully and 
clearly sets forth its character as a court, its responsibility, 
and its duty that I venture to read from it on this occasion. 
They said: 

The majority of your committee now, as then— 

Referring to the previous action— 


The majority of your committee now, as then, are of the opinion 
that this decision of the Senate was wrong; but the Senate is made by 
the Constitution the judge of election, qualifications, and returns of its 
Members, and its judgment is just as binding in law, in all constitu- 
tional vigor and potency, when it is rendered by 1 majority as when it 
is unanimous, 

It is clear that the word “judge” in the Constitution was used advisedly. 
The Senate in the case provi for is to declare a result depending 
upon the application of law to existing facts, and is not to be affected 
in its action by the desire of its Members or by their opinion as to 
public policies or public interest. Its action determines great constitu- 
tional rights—-the title of an individual citizen to a high office and the 
title of a State to be represented in the Senate by the person 
of its choice. e can not doubt that this declaration of the Senate is 
a judgment in the sense in which that word is used by judicial tri- 
bunals. We can conceive of no case which can arise in 
where it is more important that a judgment of any court should be 
respected and should stand unaffected by caprice or anything likely to 
excite passion or to tempt virtue. When the Senate decided the ques- 
tion it was sitting as a - constitutional court. In its action we 
think it ou to respect the principles, in giving effect to its own 
decision, which have been established in other judicial tribunals in like 
cases and which the experience of mankind has found safe and salutary. 

They say further: 

We do not doubt that the Senate, like other courts, may review its 
ts where new evidence has been discovered, or where by 
of fraud or accident it appears that the judgment ought ~ be 
The which in other courts may be given by writs 
ot review or error or bills of review may doubtless be givem here by a 
simple vote reversing the first adjudication. We have no doubt that a 
legal doctrine involved in a former judgment of the Senate may be 
overruled in later cases. But there is no case known in other judicial 
tribunals in which a final judgment in the same case can be rescinded 
or reversed merely because the c tion of the court has changed or 
because the members of the court who originally decided it have changed 
their minds as to the law or fact which is involved. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, in consideration of the new evi- 
dence which has been discovered by the committee of the IIli- 
nois Senate, and in view of the difficulties it has encountered in 
seenring witnesses from other States, and especially in view of 
the request of that body that the case be further investigated by 
the Senate of the United States, that this body, possessing this 
great power, this great responsibility, should follow the lines 
which the courts of law have always adopted under similar 
circumstances 


! and grant a new hearing and make further in- 
vestigation. Such action, under similar conditions, is what has 
Ma our courts their stability for more than three centuries. 

' fact that they possess great powers has laid upon them 
great tions, when a proper case is presented, to open 
that case to further consideration. For similar reasons and be- 
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cause I became convinced that this body ought to take such 
action in this case, I presented the resolution before mentioned 
providing for it. 

Mr. President, I need not say any more than this regarding 
the committee to which the investigation should be committed. 
I have examined the records from 1855 down to the present 
time, and I do not find a case where a special committee has 
been appointed to take into consideration the question of the 
election of a Senator to this body. 

The case of James Shields, of Illinois, in 1853, and the case 
of Mallory, which has been cited, were sent to special com- 
mittees. But as has been said by the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Battery] the Committee on Privileges and Elections was 
formed in 1871, and every case of this character, from that 
date to this, has been referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The line is unbroken. I have a list of the 
cases since 1871, which I will place in the Recorp. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


SENATE ELECTION CASES. 

Cases referred to Committee on Privileges and Elections, covering 
all election cases since 1871. 

1871. Reynolds v. Hamilton. 

1871. Goldthwaite, of Alabama. Report b 

1871. Norwood v. Blodgett, of Georgia. 

1871. Ransome v. Abbott, 
and Carpenter. 

1872. Pomeroy and Caldwell, of Kansas. 
—_ and Thurman. 

872. 


Stewart. 
Mr. Stewart reported. 
of North Carolina. Reports by Logan 


Reports by Logan, Mor- 


Sykes v. Spencer, of Alabama. Reports by Carpenter and 
others. 
1872. George v. Spencer, of Alabama. Reports by Carpenter and 
others. 
1873 to 1880. Louisiana cases. Committee directed to inquire 


whether an existing legal State government in Louisiana and to look 
over credentials of McMillan and Ray. 


Reports by Carpenter and 

others. 

1873. Bogy, of Missouri. Report by Morton. 

1877. Corbin v. Butler, of South Carolina. Report by Cameron. 

1877. Grover, of Oregon. Report by Wadleigh. 

1879. Ingalls, of Kansas. Report by Salisbury. 

1881. Lapham wv. Miller, of New York. Report by Hill, of Georgia. 

1886. Payne, of Ohio. Reports by Pugh and others. 

1887. Lucas v. Faulkner, of West Virginia. Report by Hoar. 

1890. Clark and Maginnis v. Sanders and Power, of Montana. Re- 
port by Hoar. 

1890. Shoup and McConnell, of Idaho. Report by Hoar. 

1890. Dubois, of Idaho. Report by Hoar. 

1891. Claggett v. Dubois, of Idaho. Report by Mitchell, 

1891. Call, of Florida. 

1892. Davidson v. Cali, of Florida. Report by Turple. 

1893. Roach, of North Dakota. 

1893. Ady v. Martin, of Kansas. 

1895. pu Pont, of Delaware. Report by Mitchell. 

1897. Addicks v. Kenney, of Delaware. 

1898. Hanna, of Ohio. Report by Chandler. 

1899. Scott, of West Virginia. “yn by McComas. 

1899. Clark, of Montana. Report by Chandler. 

1906. Smoot, of Utah. Report by Burrows. 

1911. Lorimer, of Illinois. Report by Burrows. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Now, I want simply to say, before 
action 


is taken, that it is my opinion, as it is the opinion of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Baizey], that if an investigation is 
ordered at this time it should be conducted along broad lines, 
that it should be deep, that it should be searching, that every 
possible fact that can shed any light on the circumstances at- 
tending the election of Senator Lorimer should be secured and 
presented to the Senate, and that evidence should receive from 
the committee that special consideration which will enable them 
to present a report to the Senate which will command its re- 
spect and which will command the respect of the people. 

Did I not believe that the Committee on Privileges and Wec- 
tions is composed of men of such character, ability, and honor 
that they would be able to do this I should hesitate to make 
this request. But knowing its membership as I do, knowing the 
Members of this body as I do, I believe that both the committee 
and the Senate are composed of men who can rise above any 
impressions derived from any previous consideration of this 
question to a new and independent consideration of the facts 
as they may be developed by further investigation. 

For these reasons I hope that the case may be reopened, and 
that it may take the orderly course of procedure which has been 
ordained in this body. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the course which this debate 
has taken justifies me in saying a word before the vote is taken 
upon the resolution or before it is disposed of. 

I presume if this had been an ordinary matter, coming up 
in the ordinary way, the usual resolution would have been in- 
troduced and have gone to the regular committee and been 
disposed of in the usual and regular manner. But, of course, 
we all recognize that it has not come up in the ordinary way or 
in the usual manner in which these matters arise. 

We are confronted with the proposition that there has been 
one investigation and that the old Senate, if I may refer to it 
in that way, debated the matter extendedly and extensively and 
very earnestly, that both the committee and the Senate as a 
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body were committed to certain ideas and preconceived opinions. 
Therefore it devolved upon those who initiated the proposition 
of a reinvestigation to outline, if practicable or possible, a mode 
of investigation which would lead, as nearly as could be done 
under the conditions of affairs as they exist here, to a hearing 
before a committee which was not bound either pro or con by 
reason of previous conviction. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Idaho permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator from Idaho believe that 
there is a Senator in this body who, upon the evidence as it 
now stands, has not an opinion upon the case? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not. I should not want to believe that, 
and I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then they are all disqualified. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly that is true in one sense. But, 
Mr. President, that is one of the conditions which can not be 
avoided. There is no other body to pass upon this matter. 
But the matter of an investigation, of going and searching for 
evidence, the matter of inquiry, should certainly be conducted, 
if possible or practicable, by a committee which has no pre- 
conceived opinions as to the kind of testimony, the method of 
admitting testimony, or preconceived opinions as to witnesses or 
the standing of witnesses, if that can be done. 

If this were the old-Senate, I have no notion that the idea 
which is involved in this resolution would ever have been in- 
corporated in a resolution. 

But, Mr. President, I rose to say that it was this idea— 
whether it be a correct one or an incorrect one—which actu- 
ated those who were consulted in reference to this resolution, 
and certainly not any desire upon the part of some of them. 
at least—and I believe all—to reflect upon the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections or the Presiding Officer of this body. 

We may have been in error as to the proper mode of proceed- 
ing. That is a matter for debate. But this was the reason for 
our proceeding in this way. I wanted to say before I cast my 
vote that I would not be a party to a willful or a purposeful 
reflection upon any member of that committee or the Presiding 
Officer of this body, and would not have consented to a resolu- 
tion naming a special committee had it not been possible to 
incorporate in that committee new Members of the Senate, 
which seemed to me a perfect justification for the procedure. 

I say furthermore, with some frankness, that it was with 
some difficulty that I arrived at a conclusion as to whether a 
reinvestigation ought to be made at all or not. I had supposed 
when the vote was taken in the previous session that the 
matter was ended. Indeed, I was convinced that it onght to 
end there. But after the investigation began at Springfield a 
new line of testimony was brought forward, and certainly, 
whether the evidence is conclusive or not, it all points in one 
direction and tends to prove one fact, and that is that the 
title to this seat is based upon corruption. 

Certainly we must ail admit that if those who are charged 
with having done so were going about in the city of Chicago to 
collect assessments to pay for seats here they were not doing 
so as a mere matter of pastime or as a joke. It must further 
appear conclusively to all that if there was anyone who was 
putting up money for the purpose of paying for a seat in this 
Chamber they were doing so because they expected an interest 
in the seat when it was purchased. And that kind of evidence, 
Mr. President, was so startling and of such import that it was 
new and distinctively new to the kind of evidence which had 
been gathered by the committee at its prior hearing. 

In other words, this was not an election where parties, 
through their party zeal or party interest or personal loyalty, 
had gathered for the purpose of an election and through their 
zeal accomplished it by fair means or by foul. But it was an 
instance, if the evidence is to be believed in its import, where 
parties deliberately set about to purchase an interest in a seat 
in this Chamber. It sounds like the gabble of idiots to say 
that business men, who do not expend $10 without knowing 
where the return is to come from, would put $10,000 in the pur- 
chase of a seat in this Chamber unless they expected some re- 
turn from that investment. 

Such evidence necessitated a reconsideration, notwithstanding 
the fact that justice, as suggested by the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Bartey], might ordinarily require that there be an end of 
such matters at some time or other, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, and this was another matter 
which would have some bearing upon this question, it must be 
conceded that the judgment as taken in this Chamber at the 
last session was unsatisfactory. By this I do not mean to imply 
who was right or who was wrong. But that the Senate of the 
United States should evenly divide or almost so upon a ques- 
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tion not involving party alignments or party politics, but 4 
simple question as to the integrity of a seat, was not only un- 
satisfactory to the country, but it was highly unsatisfactory {, 
| the Senate. It was in a large measure because there was 4 
persistent rumor to the effect that there was evidence yet \))- 
| discovered, that the case as brought into this Senate Cham). 
was incomplete, that the investigation, whether with fault o, 
without, was not conclusive; and the matter terminated yo: 
| only with the practically even division of votes, but with the 
belief prevailing to a very large extent that the committee bh. 
been unable to procure all the evidence which was at hand. 

Under such circumstances the investigation began at Sprinc- 
field, and under such circumstances this new evidence, pointing 
to the source of supply for this corruption fund, was revealed, 
and then the only question to be presented was the manner of 
the reinvestigation. As I said a moment ago, those who offere| 
the resolution did so because they believed that it was the near- 
est approach to a new jury for a new trial that could be had 
on the next investigation. We could not have a wholly new 
Senate, but we could have a wholly new investigating coi- 
mittee. It was our duty we felt to go as far in that direction 
as conditions would permit. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the Senator from Idaho is not happy 
in describing the Senate as a jury. I hardly think he would 
make a motion for a new trial to the jury. He would go to 
the judge, and after the judge had granted his motion for a 
new trial, I hardly think the Senator from Idaho would ask 
him to recuse himself, 

Mr. BORAH. I think that this practice would prevail, how- 
ever: If I were seeking to have a rehearing before a body 
which is recognized in the court as a proper body to hear the 
evidence, I would want a body which had not passed upon the 
ease, if I could get it. I might be answered by some friend 
who wanted the same jury which had decided in a certain way, 
“If the members of this jury are convinced they are wrong, 
they have sufficient manhood to change their opinion.” But | 
would know, as every man knows, that you can not approach 
the mind which is once convinced and get the same equity and 
the same unprejudiced hearing and the same attention that 
you can when you approach the mind which has not yet been 
convinced, although one may be just as honorable and just as 
honest as the other. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Idaho will permit me. I 
ean understand how his objection would be well founded if the 
Senate is to be regarded as a jury, but I do not think that it 
is well founded if the Senate is to be regarded as a court. In 
all my experience at the bar I never thought it necessary to 
ask a judge to recuse himself after he had granted me a new 
trial upon the ground of new and material testimony. I have 
always rather thought the fact that he granted a new trial in¢i- 
cated that he believed that the testimony, if produced, would be 
decisive of the case. 

Mr. BORAH. I will venture to suggest that if the Senator 
from Texas has had the experience that other lawyers have 
had, while he did not ask for a new judge he would have done 
so many times if it had been possible to get him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have been where I would ask for a new 
judge after he refused my motion for a new trial, but never 
where he granted it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not ask for it after he had 
refused the new trial, because his only remedy would be to 
appeal to another court, which remedy we have not in this case. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would rather recall him under the modern 
practice. , 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Texas does not believe in 
that proposition. I am afraid he is not sincere in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I said under “the modern practice,” not 
under mine. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it may be that this testimony 
which has been adduced at Springfield is not sufficient to reach 
conclusively to the title of the sitting member. It may, indeed, 
be true that some of the business men of Chicago, sitting 
around their clubs or social dives, talk about purchasing seats 
in this Chamber as a mere matter of intellectual recreation. 
Or it may be that their moral appetites have become so im- 
bruited in the pursuit of their several lines of business that 
they find some pleasure and take some pride in boasting of 
crimes which they feel unfortunately they have never had 
an opportunity to commit. But, Mr. President, if some wealth- 
ridden financial accidents are going about in the high places 














and the business centers ‘of Chicago talking about collecting 
assessments for the payment of seats in this Chamber, which, 
in fact, have not been purchased, still I would have this in- 
vestigation proceed with the same rigidness and the same 
thoroughness, not only that the imputation might be removed 
from this body, but that such men might be branded before 
the world as common street liars. 

It is almost as important to remove the imputation of slan- 
der from this Chamber as it is to remove the man who has 
purchased his seat. And there is only one way in which to 
do it, and that is to secure the presence of those who assert 
these things, whether they be true or not, and let them state 
before an inquiring body what reasons they had for making 
assertions of that kind. 

I would not permit a man to talk in cold blood of purchasing 
seats in this Chamber, as if it were a market place or a stock 
exchange, and then seal his lips and close his books when the 
facts are wanted and the truth is demanded. Against the in- 
tegrity of this body I would not permit, nor would the law per- 
mit, if it were properly applied, a man to plead his personal 
convenience or his personal affairs. Against the integrity of a 
coordinate branch of this Government the law is sufficient to 
gather all the facts, wherever they may be buried, and the law 
is sufficient, if necessary, to break the bank and jail the officers 
to enable a committee of this body to look into the contents of 
every book which would exonerate or condemn. It was for that 
purpose, Mr. President, without reflection upon those who had 
their preconceived opinions as to the law, that some thought it 
was necessary to have a new inquiring body, if it could be had. 

I recall one instance, as an illustration, in the other investiga- 
tion which, in my judgment, if it should be followed in this 
investigation, would lead precisely to the same result that it did 
in that. It was a matter of law, about which, I presume, the 
members of the committee would have the same conviction, and 
that was with reference to relieving Mr. Broderick from testify- 
ing before the committee. It was perfectly apparent upon the 
face of it why Mr. Broderick did not want to testify. It was 
perfectly apparent, as it was afterwards disclosed in his trial, 
that he proposed to prove what was, in effect, an alibi. To 
prove that when it was said that he went into the side room 
with Mr. Holstlaw, that he did not go there at all. Therefore 
he went upon the witness stand and told only a part of his 
story. He told it all until he got to the place where it was vital 
to his defense, and then, in violation of a well-established legal 
principle, he was permitted to close his lips. The result of it 
was that when he went to Springfield to put in his defense, he 
pulled out his satellites from his saloon and proved that Mr. 
Holstlaw was not in the side room with him at all; that he 
(Broderick) did not leave the presence of those who were at 
the bar, and did not pass into the side room where the money 
was paid. 

For this reason, and others which might be cited, it was rea- 
sonable to conclude that a new committee would give a hearing 
upon legal propositions, and accept them more readily than one 
which had already taken a position in regard to them. 

But, Mr. President, I can not dissociate this question and 
these matters from the larger question, and that is, What is to 
be the ultimate effect of such matters as this upon this body and 
upon representative government itself? It requires an optimis- 
tic turn of mind indeed not to see in the present condition of 
affairs a troubled future for these institutions which our fathers 
gave us. We have had contentions heretofore as extended as 
the broad domain of the Government itself. We have had a civil 
conflict largely to determine the meaning of the Constitution. 
But we have never before had in this country to any considera- 
ble extent disbelief in the theory and the framework of our in- 
stitutions as such. It is now seriously charged and many good 
people believe that representative government is breaking down. 
It is believed that representatives are not always free to serve 
the public. It is believed by many that their sympathies are 
away from those whom they are supposed to serve. And hence 
there is a widespread and a widespreading sentiment in favor of 
having less and less of representative government. 

Who can blame the masses for becoming dissatisfied with a 
system which gives us such State legislatures as are now most 
prominent in the public eye? Where the lawmakers of the 
great Commonwealths, lawyers and business men, seem to be 
actuated and guided and controlled in the discharge of their 
public duties by two motives, and only two, that of grand and 
petit larceny. Hence, public thought upon affairs of govern- 
ment are heading in two directions, both of them away from 
representative government. Upon the one hand there are those 
who seem to think that the solution of the question rests in a 
more bureaucratic form of government. A government with an 
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autocrat in the shape of a bureau chief, responsible to no per- 
son and answerable to no people, to whom the President should 
yield obedience, and to whom the people should yield submis- 
sion. A bureau which, through its worn-out and unbusinesslike 
system of red tape, may take up a matter with this generation 
and, if nothing unforeseen happens to delay it, conclude it with 
the succeeding generation. 

Upon the other hand, there are those who would dispose, if 
possible, or so far as practicable, with the representative agency 
in government entirely, and would both enact and execute laws 
by popular vote. Both of these movements are manifestations 
of distrust of representative government. soth of them indi- 
cate a belief upon the part of the popular mind that there is a 
failure in representative government to do what the fathers 
believed it would do. 

Mr. President, while we are dealing with these grave ques 
tions of changes in government, some of which are important 
and useful, let us not overlook doing the simple thing, the 
direct thing, the thing now at hand to be done, and that is to 
restore confidence in representative government as we now 
have it. Let us meet the responsibility that is now with us 
and discharge the obligation that is now upon us and cleanse 
representative government of corruption, and, what is equally 
important, cleanse it of the reputation and the imputation of 
corruption. It is up to this generation to rehabilitate repre- 
sentative government and restore confidence if we would pre- 
serve it. 

Those who still cling to the old faith, who still believe that 
let come what may—the representative principle is essential 
and indispensable to free institutions—must set about to fit 
representative government for the conditions of modern affairs. 

The first thing to do, Mr. President, is to proceed against 
corruption in high places in that rough and rugged and deter- 
mined and uncompromising way which shows that we hate it 
and look upon it as a menace to our institutions, rather than a 
thing to be expected and ignored and compromised with and 
finally forgiven. 

It is perfectly plain, Mr. President, that if we have not the 
power to cleanse representative government of corruption, then 
no form of popular government will long endure. It is per- 
fectly plain that if we have not the power to separate those 
who have been bronght in connection with the Government 
through corruption from the Government, that then what we 
need is not more popular government, but less. If such men 
as Wilson and Broderick and Browne, steeped in duplicity and 
corruption, can be nominated at a primary and reelected at a 
popular election, it is proof positive that the composite citizen 
needs some attention as well as the component parts of that 
ideal conception. The solemn injunction which rests upon every- 
one who believes in the principle of representative government 
is to restore confidence in the mind of the people that it is 
representative and not the partial advocate of special interests, 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that this resolution as 
amended finally will pass. I should like to see the Senate—if 
I may make the suggestion—put aside for once the question of 
courtesy, the question of compromise, the question of prece- 
dent, the question of recognition of some one’s sensitiveness, 
and proceed in this matter in such a determined and uncom- 
promising way as to satisfy the great American public, whether 
the judgment be for or against Mr. Lorimer, that it is a cor- 
rect and righteous judgment. 

It was truly said by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.tLeTTE] that the question of confidence and respect and the 
manner in which we proceed to investigate is almost equal in 
importance to the capacity of the investigating committee itself. 

When we have concluded our work, when we have finished our 
investigation, when we have finally rendered another judgment, 
it is important that the public be convinced that the righteous 
and right thing has been done as well as to have the right and 
righteous thing done. We may disregard public opinion if we 
desire and as much as we choose, but the fact is that we live 
and have our usefulness and thrive as a Senate of the United 
States by reaSon of the respect and confidence of those who sent 
us here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, Mr. CUMMINS, and Mr. LA FOL- 
LETTE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN cf Virginia. Mr. President, I offer as a sub- 
stitute for the resolution submitted by the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin the resolution which I presented to the Senate on the 
23d instant, and known as Senate resolution No. 51. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia offers 
as a substitute for the resolution of the Senator from Wis- 
consin the following, which the Secretary will read. 
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The Secretary. In lieu of Senate resolution 6 substitute the 
following : 

Whereas the Senate adopted a resolution June 20, 1910, directing 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections to investigate the charges 


relating to the election of WiLtiam Lorimer to the Senate of the 
United States; and 


Whereas since the Senate voted on the report of that committee it 
is represented that new material testimony has been discovered in 
reference to such matter; and 


Whereas the Senate of the State of Illinois, on the 18th of May, 
1911, adopted a resolution for the reasons therein stated, requesting 
the Senate of the United States to institute further investigation of 
the election of WILLIAM Lorimer to the Senate: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, sitting 
in bane, be, and are hereby, authorized and directed forthwith to in- 
vestigate whether in the election of WILLIAM Lorimer as a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois there were used and 
employed — methods and practices: that said committee be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate and during any 
recess of the Senate or of Congress; to hold sessions at such place or 
places as it shall deem most convenient for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation; to employ ee counsel, and accountants; to 
send for persons and papers; to administer oaths ; and as early as prac- 
tieable to report the results of its smveptignsten, including all testimony 
taken by it; and that the expenses of the inquiry shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the committee. The committee is further and specially 
instructed to inquiry fully into and report upon the alleged “‘ jack-pot ” 
fund in its relation to and effect, if any, upon the election of WILLIAM 
LORIMER to the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair supposes the Senator 
from Virginia claims the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will wait until I can take the floor 
in my own right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yleld the floor? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I understood that the Senator 
from Wisconsin was of opinion that this matter could not be 
concluded this afternoon, and that he was going to make some 
suggestion in that regard. It is entirely immaterial to me. I 
am ready to go on, or I can wait. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to take the Senator 
from Virginia from his feet. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I was not taken from my feet. 
I yielded to the Senator, understanding that he was going to 
make a suggestion of that sort. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Virginia yielded to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With a view of making a motion, and 
I am about to make a motion, but I do not wish to make a 
motion to take the Senator from Virginia off the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I understood the Senator wanted 
this matter to go over until Monday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I am satisfied it will not be possible 
to conclude argument upon the resolution to-night. I know of 
other Senators who desire to speak, and I myself shall have 
something to say. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator from 
Virginia desires to speak now, to withhold a motion to adjourn. 
I wish to accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am perfectly willing that a 
motion to adjourn shall be made, but I should like to have it 
understood that I will resume the floor when this matter is 
taken up on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in the hands of the Chair, 
= * course the Chair would recognize the mover of the sub- 

ute. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am perfectly willing, with that 
understanding, to yield the floor for to-day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 29, 1911, at 
2 o’clock p. m. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, May 26, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by Rey. William Alexander Major, D. D., of Seattle, 
Wash., as follows: 

O Lord, our God, Thou who art the Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable, in Thy being wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth, we look to Thee for all good. We are 
told that if a man lack wisdom, let him ask of God. We need 
Thy help, intelligence, instruction, discipline, growth. 

Let Thy blessing fall upon these men who represent the 
greatest Government w earth, help every man to be a good 
steward, faithful in the discharge of his duty, and may we all 
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live and act so that what we do may commend itself to all the 
nations of the world. 

We thank Thee for what Thou hast done for the individua}. 
We bless Thee for his place in the world. We thank Thee for 
what Thou hast stamped upon him, and we come to-day to 
recognize that every act and perfect gift cometh from Thy hand. 
Lead us now in the deliberations of the day, strengthen us for 
every duty which awaits us, and not unto us, O God, not unto 
us, but unto Thy name give glory, for Thy mercy and Thy 
truth’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 23, 1911, 
was read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. McKENZIE, of Illinois, appeared at the bar of the House 
and took the oath of office. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 287. An act for the relief of James Henry Payne; 

8.288. An act to authorize the President to place Ensign 
John Tracey Edson on the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank of lieutenant; 

8.307. An act to change the name of Fort Place, from Sey- 
enteenth to Eighteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street; 

S. 274. An act providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia; and 

8S. 2055. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a new public building at Bangor, Me.; also for the 
sale of the site and ruins of the former post-office building. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 287. An act for the relief of James Henry Payne; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S$. 288. An act to authorize the President to place Ensign 
John Tracey Edson on. the retired list of the Navy with the 
rank of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 307. An act to change the name of Fort Place, from Sey- 
enteenth to Eighteenth Streets NE., to Irving Street; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 274. An act providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8S. 2055. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a new public building at Bangor, Me.; also, for the 
sale of the site and ruins of the former post-office building; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Hamuttron of West Virginia, for 10 days, beginning Mon- 
day, May 29, 1911, on account of important business, 

Mr. J. M. C. Smrrn, for 14 days, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. Kenparts, for two weeks, on account of imporiant 
business. 

Mr. Srevens of Minnesota, for two weeks, on account of 
illness in family. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Brovussxp, 
desires 10 days leave of absence, on account of important busi- 


ness, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks leave 
of absence for his colleague, Mr. Broussarp, on account of 
important business. Without objection, this request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—-WILLIAM A. HARLAN, 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. CAaNNoNn 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copics, 
the papers in the case of William A. Harlan, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN MITCHELL. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Burxe of 
Wisconsin to withdraw from the files of the House, without 


leav copies, the papers in the case of John Mitchell, in the 
Sixty-first no adverse report having been made 
thereon, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, reference of the bill (H. R. 10508) to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
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monopolies was changed from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 

When the Committee on Accounts was called, 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up 
House joint resolution No. 75, reported favorably from the 
Committee on Accounts, and ask for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia, by authority 
of the Committee on Accounts, calls up the resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 75) reducing the number of Capitol police. 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation acts, approved June 7, 1910, and March 4, 1911, 
making appropriations for the Capitol police, are hereby amended by 
reducing the number of lieutenants from 3 to 2, by reducing the num- 
ber of privates from 67 to 33, and by reducing the total appropriations 
for the Capitol poiice to such sums as may be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this resolution should be on the Union Calendar and should be 
considered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I believe the rule is the same whether the 
purpose of the bill is to reduce expenditures or to increase 
expenditures. The purpose of this resolution is to discharge a 
certain number of employees and reduce the total of the appro- 
priation. It is not a privileged report from the Committee on 
Accounts, where the money is to be paid out of the contingent 
fund, and does not come within the rule the Chair has hereto- 
fore made, that privileged resolutions from the Committee on 
Accounts involving expenditures out of the contingent fund 
are properly upon the House Calendar and do not require con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this resolution is 
not considered as a privileged resolution at all. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it is not a privileged resolution and 
does not come within the ruling of the Chair. This is a joint 
resolution to amend an appropriation bill affecting the expendi- 
tures and providing for a reduction in the appropriation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if 
the gentleman will object to asking unanimous consent to con- 
sider this resolution in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman would 
speak a little louder, inasmuch as it is a matter for the House 
to pass on. 

Mr. MANN, I will not object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I asked the gentleman 
from Illinois if he would object to a request for unanimous con- 
sent to consider this resolution in the House as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and he said he would not object, and I suggest 
the gentleman from Georgia make that request. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, assuming if 
= is desired a little time for debate there will be no trouble 
about it. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I will state to the gentleman there will 
be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, this resolution completes, 
or is designed to complete, the caucus action of the majority on 
the Ist of April. On a previous day House resolution 128 was 
passed carrying into effect the recommendations of the caucus 
with the exception of the items carried by this resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I do. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I desire to ask whether there is to be 
general debate under a proceeding of this sort or whether the 
House does not at once proceed to the reading of the resolution 
and will offer it under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution has been read once. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand; but it seems to me we 


now proceed under the five-minute rule, and there is no general 
debate allowed. 


[After a pause. ] 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
on an interrogatory of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RoppeNBery] promised there 
should be debate if they wanted any. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand that. I wanted to have 
the rule clearly understood. My impression is now that we 
are considering this resolution under the five-minute rule. Of 
course, we can consider it this way only by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The precedents show that there is no gen- 
eral debate when you are considering a resolution in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then I understand that it 
agreement that we are under general debate? 

The SPEAKER. That is true. There is a kind of tentative 
agreement between the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Roppren 
PERY] and the gentleman from [linois [Mr. MANN] that it 
gentleman from Illincis or anybody on that side wanted a 
time for debate they should have it. That was not put, however, 
as part of the motion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
cussion. 

The SPEAKER. According to the rule 
debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think any difficulty in 
the matter can be obviated by any gentleman when he-is recog 
nized under the five-minute rule by asking for an extension oi 
time, which will be granted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia 
BERY] has the floor for the first five minutes 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
league on the committee from Georgia be 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RopDENBERY] be extended 15 minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not apprehend that 
there will be any necessity for my consuming 15 minutes to 
present the report »f the committee to the House. In addition 
to the favorable report on this resolution by the committee, a 
committee report has been filed with the resolution It goes 
into the history of the creation of the Capitol police force and 
is for the information of the House, but, on account of its length, 
I shall merely incorporate the report as a part of my remarks 
and the House may examine it if they desire. The Members 
of the House will readily perceive that the Capitol police force 
is a joint force, a composite force, and under the existing law 
one-half of the police force is chosen by the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate and one-half by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House. The caucus action and the report of the committee favor 
the abolition of 34 private policemen ef the Capitol force and 
one lieutenant of Capitol police. And the joint resolution seeks 
to carry into effect this resolution by reducing the number of 
lieutenants from 3 to 2 and by reducing the number of pri- 
vates from 67 to 33, which, if concurred in by the Senate, will 
give effective force to the action of the caucus and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Accounts, with a saving of 
approximately $36,000. And we submit this resolution for the 
purpose of executing this mandate of the caucus. 

Unless there is some question that a Member of the House 
would like to ask, if it is permissible under the motion to ex 
tend the time for 15 minutes, I will reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr, RODDENBERY. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I would like to know whether the practice is 
now to have a lieutenant on duty all the time. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I am not able to answer the gentle- 
man on that point. The rule seems to have been in the past 
to divide each 24 hours into 8-hour shifts, and under that 
theory three lieutenants might be necessary to make the sys- 
tematic shifts of 8 hours each. 

Mr. WEEKS. Necessarily, if the number of lieutenants 
were reduced, either the lieutenants would have to be on duty 
12 hours each or else there would be one shift where there 
would not be an officer in charge of the force. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Yes, sir; if the captain did not take 
one of the shifts. The committee was not, however, able to 
see why the rule of an 8-hour shift should apply to a lieutenant 
with the same force that an S-hour shift would apply to a 
private policeman, the duty of the policemen being of a char- 
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acter which might require an 8-hour shift, while that of the 
lieutenants is of another character—mainly supervisory—not 
requiring an 8-hour shift. 

Mr. WEEKS, Does the gentleman think that it is desirable 
that the lieutenant shall remain on duty 12 hours? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. The gentleman will excuse me; I 
eould not quite wnderstand what he said. 

Mr. WEEKS. My question was whether the gentleman 
thinks it desirable for a lieutenant or any other man to re- 
main on duty continuously for 12 hours? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. If the captain serves 8 hours, there 
would be no interregnum or extra service to be performed by 
the lieutenants. But, speaking for myself, I think we might 
abolish the other two lieutenants and have a first-class cap- 
tain and a reasonable police force and have no lieutenants at 
all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The committee, however, did not feel authorized to undertake 
to abolish all three of the lieutenants, as it was acting in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the caucus. The caucus 
probably thought they would abolish one of them first, and 
that in due course they would attend to the other two. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not reserve his time under 
the five-minute rule. If the gentleman wants to take the floor 
again, nobody will object, but I do not want to see established 
the practice of reserving time under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not informed as to the number of police 
necessary properly to police the Capitol, although I have no 
doubt whatever that there are more men employed than are 
necessary, and to that extent I am in sympathy in the main 
with the apparent purpose of this resolution. But I am not in 
sympathy with the real purpose of the resolution, which is 
merely bunecombe. If there are too many policemen in the Capi- 
tol, there is an easy way of dispensing with half of them, who 
are under the control of this House. The police in the Capitol 
are named by the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House, and they are divided equally 
between the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House, and the Sergeant at Arms of the House 
can at any time discharge one-half of them, and the House can 
on any day pass a resolution directing the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House to dispense with the services of one-half of the 
Capitol police. But everybody who has gray matter in his 
brain—and everyone on that side and on this side, both, has 
gray matter in his brain—knows that when this resolution 
passes the House it is as dead as a last year’s smelt. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Or any other smelt. 

Mr. MANN. It would be a ridiculous attitude for the Senate 
to assume if they were to agree to the passage of this resolu- 
tion, when they, without responsibility having changed, have just 
passed a law providing for this specific number of policemen. 

The gentlemen on that side of the House who say there are 
too many police under the control of this body ought by resolu- 
tion to require that the extra number be discharged. They have 
it within their power. If they have too many police, dispense 
with them. You gentlemen on that side are endeavoring to 
make political capital simply by pretending that you want to 
dispense with these policemen, when you know that you really 
propose to keep every one of them and when you will fill every 
vacancy that is created. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN. I always yield with pleasure to my friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to challenge the statement, Mr. 
Speaker, that we intend to keep them in office, and I want to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if he will support a resolution 
dispensing with one-half of the number? 

Mr. MANN. I will; certainly. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] But will you bring it in? [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Have them bring it in now. 

Mr. GARNER. We will give the Senate a chance first. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says he will bring it in. I am 
willing to dispense with half of the police, because that is the 
only way there is to ascertain if we have too many. But I do 
not think the Capitol would run away if we had only one- 
quarter of the policemen that we have now. In fact, I believe 
the Capitol would be here when we returned from a vacation if 
we did not have any police at all. 

Mr. FOCHT (from his seat). Is there going to be any vaca- 
tion? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen desiring to participate in debate 
will rise and first secure recognition. 


Mr. MANN. The question of the necessity of a vacation is 
such an admitted matter that I think it is perfectly natura) for 
a Member to make an inquiry of that kind without rising from 
his seat. On that subject I refer the gentlemen on this side of 
the House to the gentlemen on that side of the House. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I imagine that if we can keep the Weather Bureau in good 
order and the Chambers sufficiently hot at both ends of the 
Capitol, we may after awhile succeed in getting a vacation. 
Meanwhile, I hope the House will remain in session on those 
days when the new rule can operate which provides for the 
discharge of committees [applause on the Republican side], so 
that if we are obliged to stay in Washington we may be able 
to transact the business of the country, instead of merely loaf- 
ing, as we are likely to for the next few days or few weeks, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] The gentleman thinks it 
is very important to pass a joint resolution to pretend to want 
to discharge half of the police of the Capitol. We think it is 
more important to pass a law providing for pensions for the old 
soldiers. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FINLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, the gentleman from Illinois states that 
he thinks it is more important for the House to be in session 
and pass the pension bill that he speaks of. I ask the gentleman 
this question—I know that he is in a position to answer it— 
Why is it that the Republican Party in all the years that it was 
in power did not pass the bill the gentleman speaks of, and 
why did not the Republican Party pass that bill in the Sixty- 
first Congress? 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, this House did pass that bill 
im the Sixty-first Congress. Will this House pass it in the 
Sixty-second Congress? 

SEVERAL MeEMpBers. Yes. 

Mr, MANN. Let us do it, then. Let us not adjourn over the 
next committee-discharge day, and we can pass it quickly. 

Mr. FINLEY. In the Sixty-first Congress was there not a 
Republican House, a Republican Senate, and a Republican 
President—— 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and there will be in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress also. [Applause on the Republican side.} 

Mr. FINLEY. I think the gentleman is guessing as to the 
Sixty-third Congress. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
But when power was in the hands of the Republican Party 
that bill was not passed. 

Mr. MANN. That is true. 

Mr. FINLEY. And now the gentleman comes around and 
cries for the old soldier and complains that Congress does not 
pass this bill; yet his own party in the Sixty-first Congress 
absolutely refused to do the very thing that he now asks this 
House to do. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. Yes, Mr. Speaker; and there was one time be- 
fore when a resolution passed Congress providing for the dis- 
charge of Capitol police, but it contained the provision when it 
passed that it should not be construed to require or permit the 
discharge of any old soldier who was on the roll of the Capitol 
police. No such provision is in this joint resolution. Not con- 
tent with having this House pass over committee-discharge 
day, one of your great original ideas which you were in favor 
of until you could put it into effect, not content with thai, you 
now propose to say that you would like to discharge the old 
soldiers on the Capitol police roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. I am glad to see the interest 
manifested by the gentleman from Illinois on pension legisla- 
tion, and—— 

Mr. MANN. I am mighty glad the gentleman is. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio (continuing). I would liké to ask 
you a question. As you know, I have a motion on the cal- 
endar to discharge the committee from further consideration 
of H. R. 767, a bill to increase the pensions of old soldiers and 
their widows, and am anxious to have the motion considered, 
but suppose the House will adjourn, when it adjourns to-day, 
to next Tuesday, and the question is, under the rule, would 
my motion be in order next Monday? You understand next 
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—— 


Monday will not be the first or third Monday, which days are 
motion-to-discharge-calendar Mondays. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s motion would be in order on 
the first Monday in June, if there were a session of the House, 
but as there will be no session of the House, under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman on that side of the House, on the first 
Monday in June the gentleman’s motion will not be in order, 
because it can only be in order when the House is in session. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. It will be in order on the third 
Monday in June, will it not? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I expect not. [Laughter.] I do not 
think it will be in session on either the first or the third 


Monday of any month before December, and I am not sure it 
will be even then. 


Mr. SIMS. For which the gentleman from Illinois is duly 
thankful in his heart. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, along this same line I wish to 
have read in my time a very pathetic appeal which has been 
addressed to the Members of the House, or, at least, to the 
majority Members of the House, by a gentleman who has 
apparently been the statistician of the Democratic national 
committee, a member of the force of employees of the House, 
whose job has been legislated out of existence. In order that 
the pathetic appeal may live in history, I desire to have it read 
and placed in the CoNeressronart Recorp as an able effort; and 
if it does not bring tears to the eyes of gentlemen on that side 


of the House, and sympathy as well, they are a cold-blooded lot. 
{Laughter. ] 


Mr. GARNER. Has it brought tears to the eyes of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTED, 
821 FIFTEENTH Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The caucus abolished the position of pote clerk. Both 
Mr. PALMER and Mr. HULL say they had no idea that this would abolish 
me, yet it has so worked. My place dies on May 15, as per resolution 
adopted Tuesday. Is this just to an employee who has always been 
at his pet? Is it fair? Is it just to injure a faithful employee under 
the shibboleth of economy? Did a single man who vot to abolish 
the pair clerk’s place have in his mind when so doing that it abolished 
me? More than 100 Members have told me that they never dreamed 
that position was a Yet events have so twisted about that 
the full weight of the blow falls on my shoulders. Does economy out- 
weigh the demands of justice? 

I call every Member of the House to witness that I have always stood 
to my post and done valiant service for 1 much less compensation 
than the service warranted. I never complained at the pay and never 
asked for a better place, although I had a right so to do. I simply 
asked to be reta where I was, and common justice will move every 
man of you to say that I ought to have been retained. 

You won a great victory in 1910. Was I not a contributor in 1909 
to that victory, when, as clerk to the minority of the Ways and Means, 
I — the party figures which were used on the floor of the House 
and on every stump in the country? Was I not a real contributor 
in 1910, when, as statistician for your committee, I furnished facts, 
figures, ation, and arguments, which were used as weapons to 
strike a common enemy to the ground? Flushed and elate with victory, 
is it fair or just to me not only not to advance me but with fell hand 
to strike down the modest position I hold? 

When a common defeat comes I am as ready to wear the willow un- 
murmuringly as any man living; but when a common victory, one to 
which I contribu a full share, without regard to section or district, 
comes to our banner I have a just right to the laurels, emoasty when 
my ambition leaps no higher than my old $1,800 place. Having shared 
the dangers, it is not too much to ask a very small share of the honors. 
I have st in nO man’s way nor coveted any man’s place. I was sat- 
isfied where I was, and a great party can hardly afford to punish its 
honest workers by abolishing their positions. My place was not a 
sinecure, and besides filling it well I did work for the entire Congress 

ich should haye made m place immune from attack on any ground. 
Believing that a wrong has done by Democrats without in the least 
intending it, I write this letter to each of the 226 victors with the 
hope that they will with pleasure and unanimity undo the wrong they 
have so unconsciously done a vigorous, enthusiastic, and vigilant mem- 
ber of their force. As the matter now stands, the Republicans have 
two pair clerks and the Democrets one. Is a Democrat's place so abso- 
lutely useless as to be abolished, while Republican places are impreg- 


nable? 
I appeal to you, one and all, for an immediate reinstatement of m 
ss that my nity for helpfulness in a common cause may 


As ever, your friend and coworker, Jostan H. SHrxn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that sounds like the plea of a lost 
Soul. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In view of the sympathy expressed by the 
ae po Thlinois thay Shinn—and I share in that 

pathy—. ve no sympa for the employee by the name of 

Joseph Weir. Therefore I ask the gentleman from [Illinois if 


he will agree to a resolution to dispense with the services of Mr. 
Weir and substitute Mr. Shinn in his place? 
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Mr. MANN. I do not know Mr. Weir, and neither do I know 
Mr. Shinn. I do not know what jurisdiction I have over a 
resolution in reference to employees. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is the leader of the minority. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire that 
Mr. Shinn should be put in as a minority employee? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought the sympathy the gentleman from 
Illinois expressed for him would lead him to put him in that 
place. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I -ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the time of the gentleman from [Illinois be extended five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to see if we can not reach a com 
mon point of agreement about this matter. I think the gen 
tleman, Mr. Shinn, was unjustly turned out, and the gentleman 
from Illinois thinks so, too. So we agree. The majority of the 
House, it seems, has but one pair clerk and the minority has 
two; so I think the fair and right thing, in view of the valuable 
service that Mr. Shinn has rendered, would be to dispense with 
the new man by the name of Weir and put Mr. Shinn in. 
What I desire to get at is an expression from the gentleman from 
Illinois, as minority leader, to see if he would agree with me 
in that; and then, if he will, I will devote myself to framing a 
proper resolution having that end in view. 

Mr. MANN. Mv. Speaker, the inquiry is a fair one. The 
gentleman, Mr. Weir, is, I believe, one of the minority pair 
clerks and a very efficient one, one that we have need for and 
use. The reasons given by the gentleman, Mr. Shinn, whose 
letter was read, for being employed by the House, is that he has 
been of great assistance and furnished the brains for the minor- 
ity members of the Ways and Means Committee in the last Con- 
gress and very largely for the Democratic national committee. 
That may be a very good reason for his applying for the place 
in the House, although it does not appeal to me, but certainly 
it is not a very good reason for his being employed as a Repub- 
lican minority employee of the House. [Laughter.] Perhaps 
he could change his party as rapidly as he could his position, 
but I do him the credit to say that I believe he was sincere and 
is a sincere man, who did good service in the House while he 
was employed under a Republican House. Whether he be re 
employed or not, shortly some one else will be named by the 
Democratic House to fill his position, in order to properly take 
eare of the work of the House. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, the debate has taken a 
range entirely foreign to the resolution, and I desire to call the 
attention of the House to one subject to which we did not 
allude. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Georgia that he has no right to address the House again 
until everybody who wishes has spoken under the rule. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I understood that I re- 
served the remainder of the 15 minutes’ time. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty about that is that one can not 
in Committee of the Whole or in the House when the House is 
proceeding as in Committee of the Whole reserve time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five minutes 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, merely for this purpose 
do I rise: The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] called the 
attention of the House to a fact, or made a statement, that 
may be true, and that is that this joint resolution undertaking 
to abolish 34 private Capitol police and 1 lieutenant may never 
get any further toward actual passage than this end of the 
Capitol. The gentleman may be correct. However, it is the 
opinion of the majority—certainly of the Committee on Ac 
counts—that before the House by simple resolution, or before 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House should assert or exercis 
the authority, if he has it, of his own will, to dismiss certain 
of the Capitol police force, this end of the legislative machinery 
should first pass by appropriate legislation, in the shape of 
joint resolution, a proposition providing for a reduction of the 
number of the Capitol police force, with the concurrence of the 
Senate, inasmuch as the Capitol police force has always been 
a composite body. There has heretofore been no House police 
force and no Senate police force, but a Capitol police force, 
and so provided by existing law. Speaking for myself, and I 
believe for the committee, we will not controvert the proposi- 
tion that the House by simple resolution could abolish 34 po- 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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lice by instructing the Sergeant at Arms not to appoint his 
quota—to wit, 34-—but in that event we would have a police 
force of 34 which would be all nominated and selected by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. Before that course, as a 
matter of economy, is resorted to, we think we are clearly 
within the purposes of the action of the caucus in submitting 
to the House a joint resolution and transmitting it to the 
Senate. It is a breach of no confidence that there is already 
a report on file upon the minutes of the Committee on Ac- 
counts recommending that if this resolution should meet with 
disaster at the hands of the Republican majority in the other 
end of the Capitol, we then forthwith report a resolution dis- 
missing one-half of the police employed in the House end of 
the Capitol, which will give the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] one chance to vote for genuine and speedy economy. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I am not anxious to have un- 
necessary employees, our friends the Democrats being in the 
majority, and I was never anxious to have unnecessary em- 
ployees when the Republicans were in the majority. I had 
never thought that the employees about the Capitol, especially 
the Capitol police, in connection with the grounds and Capitol, 
were too many. You gentlemen are responsible—discharge them 
all if you choose, or discharge a part of them if you choose— 
do your part of the legislating if you choose. Unfortunately, 
however, you may be blocked, as the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] says, by an unwilling Senate, because, after all, un- 
der the Constitution of the United States the Senate has to 
unite before legislation can be enacted. I have sometimes 
thought that this touching of the employees of the House and 
Senate was uncomfortable, because for many years, as I recol- 
lect, the employees in the Senate, a body numbering 92 Members, 
have been and are in excéss of the employees of the House, a 
body numbering 391 Members. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I have assisted 
in tearing passion to tatters in denouncing that situation. If 
gentlemen doubt the correctness of my statement, let them just 
inquire and see the number of secretaries and the number of 
committees and committee clerks and the number of messengers 
and the number of janitors that the coordinate branch of the 
Government, called the Senate, has. After all, for 20 years this 
claim has been made, that either they have far too many or we 
too few. I expect there is a happy medium. Did any of you 
gentlemen ever make a vote out in Texas or anywhere else by 
holding up to public notice the extravagance of the Senate? Oh, 
no. But, Mr. Speaker, it is a nice diversion. Now, what we 
ought to have in this Capitol is enough employees to care for 
the Capitol and to care for the grounds. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, one would infer from the gen- 
tleman’s remarks that because the Senate had an excess of em- 
ployees over the number employed in the House that the House 
ought to continue the present number—— 

Mr. CANNON, Oh—— 

Mr. GARNER. Just one moment. Surely the gentleman does 
not contend that if it is shown that the employees in the House 
are unnecessary they ought to be retained? 

Mr. CANNON. Why, absolutely not; but I wanted to show 
that you are, as I believe you are, masquerading before the 
country watching the drippings that drop here and drop there 
from the spigot; a little later on you will waste at the bung. 

Why, discharge them all, if you want to do so. I can get 
along; but with the people coming to the Capitol, from the 
90,000,000 of them, with all kinds of people, I do not know— 
I never was afraid of being assassinated when I was Speaker 
of the House, the present occupant of the Chair is not afraid 
of being assassinated, but unless they have forgotten their 
cunning the letters are many that the Speaker is receiving that 
his days are numbered, and for you to make your peace with 
God, Mr. Speaker. [Laughter and applause.] That is unavoid- 
able. Once in awhile there comes a real crank or criminal, 
yet I never lost any sleep on that account or had a guard. If 
it was foreordained from the beginning that the Speaker of 
the House should be assassinated, nothing would stop it; yet 
there come into the galleries in the main many people, and once 
in awhile a crank or an insane man will possibly get in. 

So much for that. Now, I am making no argument to affect 
your action in the premises, and having said that much about it, 
I might add that I have a room. We all have rooms. I think 
I am responsible more than any man living for the two Office 
Buildings. I had the honor and pleasure, along the line of the 
publie service, by unanimous consent, of putting the provision 
in the sundry civil bill when I was chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations authorizing the two Office Buildings. There 
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has been much of criticism about it, but I think no man criti- 
cizes now. Up to this time, however—— r 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to have a few 
minutes more if I may—5 or 10 minutes—I do not think I sha)! 
use 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tha} 
the gentleman may have five minutes additional. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I will not take 10 minutes—— 

Mr. GARNER. I ask that the gentleman may be granted 10 
minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tle 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears )\0 
objection, and the gentleman from Illinois is recognized for 10 
minutes additional. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have been treated with great 
courtesy always as a Member of this House and have tried to 
treat others with courtesy. Now, I expect you have too many 
janitors, but I do not know; there is none for my room. [Laugh- 
ter.] I can get along without a janitor or without anybody to 
sit at the door of the room and wait. After all, in a Govern- 
ment, the greatest on earth, that expends $900,000,000 a year 
for the public service, and we make the appropriations and lo 
the legislating, the query I want to suggest is, Had not we 
better seek to go to larger things than to deprive ourselves of 
the ordinary assistance for the performing of our duties |)e- 
cause we have great responsibilities? That is all. I will get 
along and I guess you will get along. So much for that. Now 
a word touching the discharge of committees. Something his 
been said about it. 

The rule being in the rules, and there being a calendar of 
that kind, it had just as well not be there unless we use it; 
but I find that the majority, after a caucus, as I understand it, 
say that we shall not use it. Well, all I want is for tlie 
country to understand, because I believe in the rule of the 
majority. This is a Government of the people through a 
majority, the majority being responsible. You might just as 
well not have adopted the rule unless you are going to use it. 
Are you afraid to use it? Will it embarrass somebody’ I 
fancy so. Let me go a little bit into some of the happenings. 
I have in my mind’s eye some Members in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress on the minority side. I have some letters written hy 
some of those Members—I will not mention their names unless 
they want me to do so [laughter]—to their constituents in- 
forming them that the pension legislation for the veterans of 
the Civil War—a dollar a day—could not be considered by thie 
House because an autocratic czar—the Speaker—had so de- 
creed. 

There is no autocratic czar now in the Speaker’s chair. You 
have nearly 65 majority in the House. Oh, my dear friends 
from Ohio, how you came over into Illinois demanding 4 
dollar-a-day pension, and how I was grilled because, as ai 
autocratic Speaker, I put my autocratic foot upon that legis- 
lation. And, say, I have some of you in my mind’s eye, and 
some of you in my eye right now. [Laughter and applause. | 
And now the query is, What are you going to do? Were you 
deceiving the people then, or are you going back upon your 
promise now? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. CANNON. I do. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. The gentleman mentioned some 
Members, particularly from Ohio. I hope he does not refer to 
the gentleman from the thirteenth district. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? . 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman very particularly intereste: 
at this day on account of his desire to get up the pension bil! 
and let it become a law? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will receive a full, frank, eari- 
est, and truthful reply. Recognition was given on suspension 
day in the last session of Congress to move to suspend the rules 
and pass what was known as the “Sulloway bill.” I never 
demagogued in my life touching pension legislation, dnd I be- 
lieve I have not demagogued touching any legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CANNON. I want to answer this first, but a little later 
I will yield. Oh, the gentleman said we had a Republican Sen- 
ate, and they did not pass it. We passed it here, and I, for the 
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second time while I was Speaker during eight years, took five 
minutes to advocate that legislation, and it passed by a two- 
thirds vote through the House. Everybody understands that the 
Senate has no cloture, no previous question, and it could not be 
reached and was not reached. I want to put it up to the Senate. 
You say that it is a Republican Senate, but it does not seem to be 
able to elect Senator Gatiincer President pro tempore of the 
Senate. But if it is a Republican Senate, let us put up this leg- 
islation to it. I appeal to the chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. I appeal to the Ohio Members. I appeal to 
the Indiana Members that tore passion to tatters with speeches 
along this line. Gentlemen, I do not say that you intended to de- 
ceive, but I will say that you intended to deceive unless you call 
another Democratic caucus and rescind that resolution that I 
understood you adopted, to the effect that there should be no 
pension legislation at this session. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I want to correct the 
gentleman’s impression. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Illinois 

ield? 

; Mr. CANNON. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. I want to correct the gentleman’s 
impression as to what the Democratic caucus did, if I may. 
You understand as well as I do that the program did not con- 
sider pension legislation; but I understood we would be called 
together several times, and at the next caucus I expected to ask 
for pension legislation. 
caucus that we would not have pension legislation at the special 
session, and my candid opinion is that we will have pension 
legislation at this session of Congress, at least I expect to do 
everything I can to get legislation that will do justice to the 
old soldier and his widow. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all right. If you are going to do it, 
then my remarks do not amount to anything. 
of a boy that I once met when I was in a campaign. I stayed 
a night with a farmer. He had a beautiful farm, and we were 
looking over it the next morning, and finally I said to him, “I 
have got a farm down in Vermilion County; come down and see 
me and we will go out and look it over; bring this boy and 
bring the wife.” And I said, “I have got a pony that I will 
give to this boy.” The boy began to pull at the father’s coat- 
tail. Finally the father said to him, “ What is it, Chan?” The 
boy replied, “Father, ask the gentleman when.” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman was appealing a mo- 
ment ago to the Indiana delegation in regard to the pension 
question, 
will permit, Whether or not he thinks his own party in Indiana 
was trying to deceive the people when it, in State convention, 
solemnly declared for a dollar-a-day pension bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, my party, I think, was in good faith. 


I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


There was no statement made at the | 
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Is there anybody else who wants to be excused on that side? 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. My friend from Illinois seems to desire to 
make the impression that the Democratic Congress is opposed 
to pension legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will ask him to state if it is not a fact 
that in the Sixty-first Congress there was an extra session at 
which there was no effort made to enact pension legislation? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I think so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman hos 

Mr. CANNON. May I have a minute more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks una 
consent to proceed for another minute. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Illinois will pro- 
ceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
there has ever been a pension bill passed or even considered by 
a Republican Congress at an extra session? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not recollect. But you are the reform 
ers. You have come in with all kinds of pledges, and you have 
promised that you were going to be better than we Republicans 
were. It makes no difference whether it is an extra or special 
session or not. If we failed in our duty at a special session, is 
that any reason why you should fail in your duty? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are not going to fail in our duty. If a 
bill is not passed at this session, as I am personally in favor of 
having it passed, we propose to pass it at the regular session, 
when we will still have a majority of this House. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from [Illinois think the 
passage of a pension bill that will increase the expenses of the 
Government $50,000,000 a year a reform measure? 

Mr. CANNON, I believe in it from the standpoint of public 
policy, As we rely upon the citizen soldiery for the defense of 
the great Republic of 90,000,000 of people for the future, TI be- 
lieve it is good policy. I am old enough to know what those 
men passed through in that great struggle, and I would pass the 
bill. If you gentlemen will stop tinkering with the revenue 


expired. 


i\imous 


| laws, I believe we shall have enough money to pay the expense. 
| But if you keep on tinkering, I would still pass the bill, and, if 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- | 


know I am in good faith, and I know that the Republican | 


House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress was in 
good faith. But all this is “leather and prunella.” You have 
got your 65 majority... Are you going to perform? [Applause 
on the Repubiican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Do it now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. When? 


[Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 


necessary, to discharge this great obligation I would borrow the 
money. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON, Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wanted to ask the gentleman from L[llinois if 
the Republican President who called this session included the 


| pension legislation in his call or recommended it? 
I want to put this inquiry to the gentleman, if he 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, as to Oklahoma, God knows what that 
Oklahoma constitution does provide; I do not. There is the 
initiative and the referendum. I do not know precisely 


t | whether the gentleman’s State has the recall, but I know that 


down there there are all kinds of chances to legislate. It may 
be that that constitution of Oklahoma prohibits a legislature 
called in special session from considering anything not included 
in the call; but we are operating under the Constitution of 


| the United States, and the President did not put anything in 
| his message touching the free-trade tariff bill, or a revision of 


| Schedule K, or the cotton schedule. 


Mr. CANNON. Now, that is all I desire to say. You are en- | 


titled to time for consideration. That is all right, but—— 
Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 


the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CANNON. With great pleasure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wanted very respectfully to ask my good 
friend from Mlinois a question, being on the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure; all right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have a pleasant recollection now of the 
fact that the gentleman from Illinois placed me upon that com- 
mittee in the Sixtieth Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As a member of that committee I want to 
Say now that I personally am in favor of pension legislation 
as early as possible at this session of Congress, if practical, or 
48 soon as it can be had, so that it is not with a view of oppos- 
ing legislation at this session that I ask this question. 

Mr. CANNON. But I will say to the gentleman, before he 
asks his question, “ Next!” [Laughter on the Republican side. ] 


| bill. 


| the constitution of Oklahoma. 


Under our Constitution 
we have plenary power to cover the whole legislative field. 1 
trust I have given my friend from Oklahoma something of in- 
formation touching the United. States. We are not governed by 
[Laughter. ] 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, during the last ses 


| sion of Congress it was rumored that the President would veto 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to . : 


the Sulloway bill, a bill drafted along the same lines as my 
Now, I should like to know if the gentleman from Illinois 
is aware of the fact, or if it is a fact, that the President will 
sign the bill, providing the Democratic Party passes it, as I 
think they will? 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say to my friend the President 
President. So far as the veto power is concerned and his 
power to communicate with Congress with recommendations for 
legislation, the gentleman is as familiar with it as I am. I 
will perform my duty here and the President can perform his 
duty there. He has not directed my action, and can not. I 
have not directed his action, and can not. God forbid that we 
should ever race along the lines where one coordinate branch 
of this Government interferes with another. [Applause.] 

Now, as to whether he would have vetoed it or not, I do not 
know. He never asked me, and we never talked along that line. 
The newspapers say that he never said he would veto it. I will 
yote with you to pass it and send it to him, and then I believe 


is 
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he will perform his duty as God gives him to see the right. 
[Applause.] I think it is right to pass the legislation. Now, 
that is all I have to say. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Y~. Speaker, I have been referred to by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that my reference 
was not at all personal. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The gentleman was looking right at me, 
and I supposed he referred to me. 

Mr. CANNON, I referred to the gentleman as chairman of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I greatly admire the gentleman’s new- 
born zeal for the old soldier. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, it is not new born. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It was born in the Noveraber election of 
1910. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am the author of 
the dollar-a-day pension bill, introduced in this House in Decem- 
ber, 1907, and reintroduced in the next Congress. I never was 
able to get a vote, even, in the Invalid Pensions Committee of 
the House, controlled by the Republican Party. They would 
not even give me a vote on the question. 

On the 26th of February, 1908, I made a speech on the floor 
of this House in favor of the dollar-a-day pension bill and ex- 
hibited at that time the greatest array of petitions in favor of 
that bill that were ever seen on the floor of this House; and 
while I was delivering that speech the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK] called attention to the fact that the Republic- 
ans on that side of the House, with the exception of only six, 
had left the Hall. I want to show by the Recorp how much 
the gentieman from Illinois was in favor of the dollar-a-day 
pension bill when he was Speaker of this House. 

On April 24, 1910, Representative Charles Weisse, of Wis- 
consin, a member of the Invalid Pensions Coinmittee, well 
known to all the Members of this House, came into my office, 
No. 175 House Office Building, and in the presence of two wit- 
nesses made this statement: 


You can. quote me as saying, Chairman SuLtLoway told me that he 
would not allow the Sherwood dollar-a-day bill to come out of the 


committee, as Mr. CANNON and the administration would not stand for | ,; “ , omises 
it; that they would prevent a vote by keeping enough members of the | tion that was referred to that committee that was promised 


committee away from each meeting to prevent a quorum. 

This was on April 24, 1910. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Let me get through with my remarks. I 
did not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, Just upon that point. The gentleman there 
quotes a double hearsay and brings it as evidence, and I, look- 


ing in his eye, tell him there is not a word of truth in it. [Ap- | 


plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You were Speaker of this House and abso- 
lutely in control. You had a Republican committee. Why did 
you not report the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. I was not a member of that committee then 
and am notnow. You are its chairman. Why do you not report 
the bill? [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The dollar-a-day pension bill has been 


considered and approved. It was adopted as the platform of | 


the Democratic Party of Ohio. The Republican Party of Ohio 
in convention assembled denounced that as demagoguery. Gov. 


Harmon was elected governor of Ohio by 100,000 majority and | 


over on that bill. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

We have prepared a bill and the committee has agreed to a 
bill and at a future day it will report a bill which will be 
passed by this Congress, and you will vote for it. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] The reason it has not 
been reported is that we have not had a chance to report it. It 
seems to me it is an exhibition of remarkable amount of gall 
for a man who has been Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives during all this time, who would not allow a pension bill 
to come out of a committee for over four years, to complain that 
no bill has been reported at an extra session when no bill has 
ever been passed at an extra session. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

I want to call attention to the fact and ask the gentleman how 
long the Senate committee had the Sulloway bill before it re 
ported it? The bill was passed by the House on the 10th of 
January, and the Senate held it for 53 days in committee, 
clearly intending to smother it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Th SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire a further ex- 
tension of time. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to stri}., 
out the last word, and that is the regular order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Illinois will have ; 
speak to the matter before the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky w,s 
not in the Hall of the House when we commenced this after. 
noon, I understand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That statement is true. I was not here 
when the House met, but I was here very shortly after. 

Mr. MANN. This is a resolution that should have been o)))- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole, and I think there was no 
intention of being strict about the rules of debate. I simyjly 
want to call that to the gentleman’s attention. ‘ 


Uv 


Mr. SHERLEY. I merely exercised my right in demanding 
the regular order, 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman has the right; but I want to 


say that if that right be exercised freely on that side of the 
House, the same right will be exercised on this side of the 
House. The other day the gentleman from Kentucky got 15 
minutes by consent of the House to speak on a question that 
was not before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I believe this House ought to 
be properly equipped by appropriations providing for officia\s 
that will enable the House to properly legislate for the con 
sideration of the House. There is much of important levisla- 
tion that the country expects will be considered and hojes 
that it may be enacted. This is a large country, with larger 
revenues than any country on earth and larger expenditures 
than any country on earth. It requires much of diligence and 


much of industry. I especially desire to call attention to the 
great number of important bills touching interstate and foreign 
commerce that have been referred to the proper committee. 
There has been much of criticism heretofore touching levi 


to be considered if there should be a change in the complexion 
of the House. I say that also with regard to many other im- 
portant measures and important committees—the Ways «and 
Means Committee, for instance. So it is with another im- 
portant committee. Much of criticism for alleged failure to 
enact proper pension legislation has been had. 

I will not stop to discuss—and perchance under a strict con- 
struction it might not be in order—the merits of that criti- 


cism, but I do desire to say, without discussing it, without 
excusing or without accusing, the House should be properly 
equipped with vigilant committees to consider this important 


business before the Ways and Means Committee, before the 


| Appropriations Committee, the Committee on Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce, and before the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. The country does not care three whoops about 


what legislation has not been enacted; it is a question of what 
shall be enacted. The chairmen of these great committees 
can not excuse themselves from failure to report proposed lez- 
islation that will enable the House to consider the same. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe I have been strictly in order. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial a agg enne acts, approved June 17, 1910, and March 4, 
1911, making appropriations for the Capitol police, are hereby 
amended by reducing the number of lieutenants from 3 to 2, by re 
ducing the number of privates from 67 to 33, and by reducing the 


total appropriations for the Capitol police to such sums as may be 
necessary. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the period at the end of line 10 and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma and add the following: 

“Provided, That in carrying out the provisions of this resolution 
reference in the matter of reduction of said force shall be given to 
ey discharged soldiers and sailors of the Civil War dnd of the 

War with Spain.” 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make only a few 
remarks in support of this amendment. This debate has taken 
a wider range perhaps than the rules strictly construed would 
permit, and inasmuch as that has occurred I shall venture to 
say a few words which will not relate directly to the merits of 
the amendment. I want to say in answer to the statement made 
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by some gentleman that the President of the United States 
might have vetoed the Sulloway bill if it had passed the Senate, 
that in my judgment he would not have done so. Furthermore, 
no Republican President ever did veto a pension bill, public or 
private, and no Republican President, ‘in my judgment, ever 
will veto a pension bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have heard President Taft on more than one occasion utter 
the most friendly and patriotic sentiments in favor of liberal 
pension legislation, and I de not think I violate any confidence 
when I say that only yesterday the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, Gen. SHERWoop, and myself had a talk with him, 
in which he expressed his earnest desire for liberal pension 
legislation for the relief of soldiers who have jeopardized their 
lives or their health in the service of this country. And I say 
to you, gentlemen, that he is the soldier’s friend, and will 
approve any reasonable pension bill that comes to him. 

As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions I want to 
say that I am anxious to see a more liberal pension law en- 
acted, and I am doing all I can to that end, and I believe my 
colleagues on the committee are also. I hope it will be done at 
this extra session. I think such legislation has already been 
too long delayed. I shall not stop to say whether or not my own 
party has been derelict in that respect, but let me say to gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber that if they will take up 
and pass such a bill I, as a Republican, will heartily support it 
even if it is a Democratic measure, and I will give you your full 
share of the credit for aiding in the enactment of such a law. 
I want to see the law passed while the old boys are still living 
to enjoy it, I care not who gets the credit. 

With reference to this amendment, I do not know whether I 
am personally acquainted with a single member of this Capitol 
police force or not, but I have no doubt there are some ex- 
soldiers of the Civil War and some ex-soldiers of the Spanish 
War among them, and if such there be I want to see them given 
this preference in the matter of retention which the general law 
now gives to the soldier employees of the Government in the 
classified branches of the service. I hope the amendment will 
prevail. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, as far as the Committee on Ac- 
counts is concerned, if I understand the amendment as it was 
read, we have no objection to its being adopted. 


what it is. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from Georgia, if he has the information, or the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp], as to how many new 
men have been appointed, or how many men have been appointed 
anew, on the police force since the officers of the House were 
elected—named by the Sergeant at Arms of the House? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, nearly all of the 17 that would 
remain on the House side have been named. Some of them have 
been actually appointed. Others have not yet been appointed. 


Mr. MANN. As I understand, there have been a number of | 
policemen appointed through the Sergeant at Arms of the House | 


since the present Sergeant at Arms was elected. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I should have supposed if there were vacancies 
they would leave them vacant, if there is really no use for the 
policemen. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, we have not filled any vacancies. 
We have simply made vacancies and filied those with Demo- 
crats, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman has filled vacancies because 
he has made vacancies. He could have made vacancies and 
left the vacancies unfilled; and if there is no need for the po- 
licemen, why in the world does he not make the vacancies and 
leave them for the present? If you do not need the men, why 
should you have them and waste public money paying them? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the 17 remaining places will be 
filled by Democrats. The patronage committee, or the organi- 
zation committee, if I may so call it, which is a caucus com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party, have no power to dismiss any- 
body. They have followed as strictly as they knew how the 
suggestions of the Democratic caucus, and that Democratic 
caucus said that 17 policemen should be had, and we expect to 
have 17 policemen appointed. 

Mr. MANN. Then, as I understand it, the gentleman pro- 
poses to name 17 Democrats for useless places that are not 
needed, it being stated that there is no occasion for these police- 
men, in the opinion of the other side of the aisle—no demand 
for them; no need for them. They still propose to appoint 17 
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men to those places at a salary of $1,100 a year—a gross waste 
of the money if gentlemen are correct. Now 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The useless places are held by 
Republicans, who will be discharged 

Mr. MANN. Ah, the gentleman says~-— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I was going to say 
the 17 useless places are now held by Republicans, who wil! be 
discharged when this resolution goes into effect. 

Mr. MANN. Ah, but this resolution says there are 34 useless 
places. Do I understand my colleague from Illinois to say 
that a place is useless unless it is to be filled by a Democrat, and 
if it is to be filled by a Democrat, then it is useful? I can 
understand that these places are useful to gentlemen on the 
committee on patronage—is the gentleman on the committee on 
patronage? Yes; and my colleague thinks the places are useful 
because they are obliged to find places in order to satisfy the 
cormorant demands of that side of the House 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. And they say in one breath they have no need 
for them and in the next they say that they do need the plac 
and hence it is proposed to appoint men to the job. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 





Ss 


’ 


from Illinois 


Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself 
to the amendment for just a moment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Mr. Speaker, the provision contained 


in the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky extends a 
preference to the soldiers of the Civil War and the Spanish 
War, and the chairman of the Committee on Accounts, from 
whose action I can not dissent, has expressed the view that 
that committee will accept the amendment, but before the House 
votes upon it I desire to suggest that the expressed preference 
now designed by the amendment in favor of the Civil War 
veterans comes at a late hour from that side of the House, 
when for 16 years, and since the Spanish War, you have been 


Therefore I | filling those places, and your resolutions made no such provi- 
ask to have the imendment read that we may fully understand | sion for the Civil War veterans. 


[Applause on the Democratic 


side.] More than that, I would ask you now why in 1898, 
when 18 of these Capitol police were put on under the exi- 
gencies of the Spanish-American War and the places were 


filled, you did not give them to old soldiers, and why old soldiers 
do not fill them now? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that when the Renublicans are administer- 
ing the law it does not require a resolution for them to keep 
soldiers on the roll. They do it anyhow. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Some of them were appointed, [I am told, on 
this police force when the Republicans had control of it. Let 
me call the gentleman’s attention also to the fact that the Re- 
publicans have enacted into the statute law of the country pro- 
visions giving preference in all branches of the public service 
to the ex-soldiers and ex-sailors of the country. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. RODDENBERY. I am glad of the gentleman’s statement. 
If they pursued that policy, then go to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, go to the War Department, go, if you please, into the 
Treasury Department and see sitting at the desks there, stand- 
ing at the doors, and filling the places able-bodied, sleek-faced, 
strong Africans holding easy jobs which old, enfeebled vet- 
erans deserve. [Applause on the Democratic side.]| Why give to 
these old, feeble men who fought 50 years ago the arduous task 
of night police duty and day police duty? Why do you not give 
them some of these sitting-down jobs? [Applause on the Demo- 
eratie side.] Speaking as a son of the South, with no lineage 
that connects me with those who led the Union side 50 years 
ago, the day is not now and never has been south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line when Afric’s son could displace a 
any office under any Democratic appointment. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] You can no longer deceive the old soldiers 
or American people with your cunning demagoguery in order 
to control the southern vote in your Republican conventions. 

We had accepted the amendment; and we would have carried 
out the purposes anyway, if it had never been in the bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. } 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLey]. 


Caucasian in 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended House joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was engrossed and read a third time. 
; aw SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. , 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer from the Committee on 
Accounts the following privileged resolution, with certain com- 
mittee amendments, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to be adopted : 

House resolution 1738 (H. Rept. 40). 


Resowed, That all expenses thet may be incurred by the committee 
appointed under the resolution of the House of Representatives adopted 
ay 16, 1911, to make an investigation for the purpose of ascertainin 
whether there have occurred violations by the United States Stee 
Corporation or other corporations or persons of the antitrust act of 
July 2, 1890, and the acts supplementary thereto, the various interstate- 
commerce acts and the acts relative to the national-banking associations, 
shal! be paid out of the — fund of the House of Representatives 

on vouchers approved by the of said committee. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 10, after the word “ associations,” insert “to an amount not 
exceeding $25,000.” 

2 strike out the words “ approved by the chairman of said 
committee ’ and insert “ ordered by oald committee, signed by the chair- 
man thereof, and approved by the Committee on Accounts, evidenced by 
the signature of the chairman thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lxoyp] 
is recognized. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution as presented is in 
the usual form. ‘Though there are numerous forms that have 
been used in the past, I think the one that is generally adopted 
is the form in which this resolution is presented. The Commit- 
tee on Accounts believed that it was wise, inasmuch as we were 
beginning a new policy, and a policy for ourselves, that the ex- 
penditures should be limited. We therefore provide by an 
amendment that the expenditures shall not exceed $25,000. 
Now, I want to say, however, that so far as the Committee on 
Accounts is concerned, we have no disposition to limit any 
reasonable expenditure of that important special committee. If 
it is necessary to expend more money, there will be no hesi- 
tancy on the part of the Committee on Accounts to bring in a 
resolution asking for a greater authorization. In addition to 
that, we believed that it was wise policy to provide that the 
accounts as they may accrue, that the expenditures that are 
made by the committee, should be authorized by the committee 
itself, and that the Accounts Committee, which is charged with 
the watching and controlling of the contingent fund, should also 
have some control of the expenditures of that committee. So 
that these amendments provide that any expenditures that are 
made shall be authorized by both the special committee and the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LLOYD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the limitation in the first instance is 
$25,000. I think the amendments, I will say to the gentleman, 
which the committee has proposed make a very good guard for 
the resolution in order to safeguard it properly. I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether it is anticipated that this com- 
mittee is likely to expend any such sum as $25,000? You author- 
ize this for the sugar investigating committee, and if newspaper 
reports are true innumerable requests will be made for other 
committees. Of course, I do not know how many are likely to 
be appointed, but are these committees likely to expend such a 
sum as $25,000? 

Mr. LLOYD. I am assured by the chairman, Mr. Speaker, 
that the committee, so far as it now has information, thinks it 
will not spend as much as $10,000 in this investigation, but no 
one can tell at this juncture what will be the expenditure; and 
i suppose that, so far as every Member of this House is con- 
cerned, if more money is needed that they may have it, in order 
to hold a complete and thorough investigation of the matters 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I certainly have no objection to letting them 
have a proper amount, and I feel very confident that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, who now rises, will not be unduly 
extravagant. I have no idea that that is in his mind; but, as I 
said before, I would like to make an inquiry as to what is the 
probable amount of expense connected with this investigation. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that it is impossible at this time to tell what will be 
the necessary expenses connected with this investigation, be- 


cause we can not tell at this time the full scope of the inquiry. 
We propose to make a careful and diligent and thorough j; 

vestigation, as outlined in the resolution. It might occur that jp 
making that investigation the services of experts and other items 
of expense would be found necessary. For instance, if the Unite 
States Steel Corporation should be unwilling or reluctant ;{, 
give us the facts to which we think we are entitled, or if , 

should not be satisfied with their report and should require 
the services of expert accountants and people of that kind 
ascertain the data that we might think necessary in such ay 
investigation as would be satisfactory to the American peo). 
some considerable expense might be entailed. But, as at presen: 
outlined, I do not believe this investigation will be expensive. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Missouri will yield, | 
will say that I was chairman of an investigating committee of 
this House that carried on a rather prolonged investigation 
to wood pulp and paper and took thousands of pages of testi- 
monhy—an investigation that went very carefully into the ac- 
counts of a great many manufacturing concerns—and my reco!- 
lection is that the entire expense of that investigation was less 
than $5,000. I am inclined to think it did not exceed one-half 
of that. 

Mr. STANLEY. It may be that this investigation will not 
exceed one-half of that. This resolution does not provide that 
the $2 must be expended. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. STANLEY. The business of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is an epitome of the industry of this whole country. 
It is interwoven with the railroads and banks and cement com- 
panies and with contracts with and for the Government. || 
entails an investigation into a multiplicity of subjects, and the 
Committee on Accounts for that reason has wisely given to this 
investigating committee a broad discretion, which I can assure 
the gentleman will net be abused. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, if no one wishes that I yield to 
him, I now move the previous question on the resolution and 
amendments to their passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp) 
moves the previous question on the resolution and amendments 
thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to tlic 
amendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, they will be considered in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed fo. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Lioyp, a motion to reconsider the resolu- 
tion just passed, and the joint resolution passed immediately 
preceding it, was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Tuesday next is Memorial Day, and it happens 
to be my wedding anniversary day. [Applause.] I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman from Alabama whether by adjourning 
to meet on Tuesday it is the intention to transact any business 
on Tuesday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from I[1!i- 
nois that it is not the intention to transact any business on 
Tuesday. I know it is the desire of a great many Members of 
the House to leave here in order to make Memorial Day 
speeches, and there will be very few Members present here, 
and I want to make an arrangement by which nothing will be 
done on Tuesday except to adjourn over until the following 
Friday. 

Now, the reason I want to adjourn over until Tuesday is not 
to escape business to be transacted on Monday. Next Monday 
is- the fifth Monday in the month, and therefore not a Calendar 
Monday anyhow. But a Democratic caucus has been called to 
consider the wool schedule of the Ways and Means Committee 
on Thursday, and I want to have the meeting convene at noon 
instead of at night. I am in hopes of being able to report the 
wool bill on Friday, provided the caucus agrees to the bill, and 
to present it to the full committee on Saturday, so that we may 
be able to take it up early the following week. For that reaso 
I desire that the House adjourn untii Suesday. I will say to 
the gentleman that if agreeable to both sides we shall not trans 
act any business on Tuesday except to adjourn over until Fri- 
day. 


as 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet next Tues- 
day. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet Tuesday, May 30, 
1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9442) to amend an act ap- 
proved March 4, 1911, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes,” reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 39), which said bill and report 
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were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state | 


of the Union. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9930) 
granting an increase of pension to Jennie Townsend, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10643) to abolish the 
Arkansas National Forest; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10644) appropriating $350,000 for the con- 
struction of dredge boats for dredging on the Arkansas River; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10645) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection of a building thereon at Sikeston, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10646) for the acquisition of a site and the | 


erection of a building thereon at Westplains, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill CH, R. 10647) to increase the limit of cost for the | 
erection of a post-office building at Poplar Bluff, Mo.; to the | 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
3y Mr. BRANTLEY: A bill (H. R. 10648) amending an act 


entitled “An act to authorize the registration of trade-marks | 
used in commerce with foreign nations or among the several | 


States or with the Indian tribes, and to protect the same 
the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10649) to regulate the as- 


”. 
; to 


signment of wages, salaries, and earnings in the District of | 


Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 10650) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at or near the city of Janesville, in the State of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10651) for the relief of Spenish 
War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10652) to authorize the 
counties of Yell and Conway to construct a bridge across the 
Petit Jean River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 10857) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to furnish a condemned bronze or brass can- 
non or fieldpiece to Goodwich Post, No. 22, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Danville, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 177) 
asking the President of the United States for certain informa- 
tion relating to the wool schedule; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBARD:. Resolution (H. Res. 178) requesting the 
President to furnish the House with certain information; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 179) 
authorizing the Committee on Labor to investigate conditions 
existing in the Westmoreland coal fields of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PEPPER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 110) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to issue ordnance and ordnance 
stores to high schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BROUSSARD: Joint-resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to 
empower and instruct the Mississippi River Commission to in- 
vestigate, recommend, and report as to whether or not the United 
States shall take charge of the levee 
River; to the Committee or Rules. 





system of the Mississippi 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10653) 
an increase of pension to Daniel J. McConnell; 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10654) granting a pension to Leonidas Orr; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10655) granting an increase of pension to 
Algerman S. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10656) granting an increase of pension to 
William Goodin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10657) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Gish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10658) to remit a judgment rendered 
against John G. Dorn and Thomas F. Cunningham by the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District.of Louisi- 
ana; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10659) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore T. McKinney; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 10660) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Roy Goddard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10661) granting a pension 
to Lee Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 10662) for the relief of 
Glasgow C. Davis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10668) granting 
an increase of pension to Conrad Hoppe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10664) 
granting a pension to Claude M. Crawford; to the Conimittee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 10665) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Ganung; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 10666) granting an honor- 


granting 


to the Com- 


| able discharge to Joinville Reif; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10667) granting certain lands to the town 


of Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10668) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis Virden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10669) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph F. Babcock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10670) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Martell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10671) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Counterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10672) granting an increase of pension to 


Edward Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10673) granting a pension to 
Marshall A. Duers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10674) granting a pension to Reuben Iii 
barger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (CH. R. 10675) granting an increase 
of pension to William Farrell; to the Committee Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana (by request): A bill (H. R 
for the relief of Mrs. M. B. Patterson, widow of Lb. F. P 
late United States consul general at Calcutta, 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 
tary record of George W. Dunning; 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 10678) granting an increase 
of pension to William Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10679) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Stiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10680) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 10681) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard Gennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Lil- 


ou 


10G76) 
atterson, 
India : le tne 
10677) to correct the mili- 


to the Committee on M/li- 
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Mr: FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10682) granting a 
pension to Daniel Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10688) to correct the military record of 
Albert L. Arbaugh; to the Committee om Military Affairs. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 10684) to correct the military record of 
Richard A. Hutson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Tilineis: A bill CH. R. 10685) granting an 
increase of pension to Rebert L. Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also,.a bill (H. R. 10686) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaae W. Waters, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10687) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron L. Ogden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 10688) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeseph E. Vest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10689) for the 
relief of Rebecca Walthall, widow, and the heirs of John 
Walthall, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 10690) for the relief of the heirs of Peter 
Pope, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10691) for the relief of heirs of Nathaniel 
S. Word ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 10692) for the relief of the heirs of Sarah 
Winter; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 10698) granting a pension to Mart. Brad- 
shaw ; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10694) granting a pension to George C. 
Rimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10695) to correct the military record of 
Erastus Coyle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL.. R.. 10696), to. earry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Joseph H. Bean, administra- 
tor of estate of Joseph Bean, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. RB. 10697) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret D.. Hardman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr.. HARRIS: A bill (BH. R. 10698) granting a pension to 
Daniel K. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10699) granting a pension to Carrie C. 
Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (BH. R. 10700), granting a pension to Lizzie M. 
Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R.. 10701) granting a pension to Malinda 
Hubert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10702) granting a pension to Nellie A. 
Varney ;, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 10703) granting an increase of pension to | 


Thomas Donahoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. RB. 10704) granting an increase of pension to 
Esteria F. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10705) granting an increase of pension to 
Nahum A. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. B. 10706) granting a pension to Eva M. 
Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10707) granting an increase 
of pension to William Burgett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel L. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10709) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Baldwin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 10710) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Moloney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL BR. 10711) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Ann Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (BH. R. 10712) naturalizing David 
Whitaker; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (#. R. 20713) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel Jacobs ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10714) granting am inerease 
of pension to Noah Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
si 


ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10715) granting a pension to Udora BE. 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10716) granting an inerease ef pension to 
Mary A. Ault; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; & bill (HL. R. 10717) granting an imerease of pension to 
Alonzo Walrath; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10718) granting am inerease of pension to 
George W. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (BH. R. 10719) granting a pension to James H. 
Sykes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


y. 





Also, a bill (EL BR. 10720). granting a pension to William | 
Pollard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10721) granting a pension to James 
King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10722) for the relief of W. H. Hicks, 
ministrator of the estate of John Diehl, deceased; to the « 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10723) for the relief of Amasa and Eu 
Bernard and the legal representatives of the estate of Susa: 
White; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10724) for the relief of the estate of Ge: 
Byerly, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HE. R. 10725) for the relief of the heirs of Cat\o- 
rine Carter, deceased, and others; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10726) for the relief of the heirs of Augus!, 
W.. Diehl, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bilk (H. R. 10727) for the relief of G\as. 
gow C. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 10728) granting an increase of 
pension. te Phillip N. Bartlow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10729) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Archibald Nurss; to the Committee on \Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (HL. R. 10730) granting a pen- 
sion to William Reedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 10731) granting a pension to Gnuilbert 
Allen (now Peace); to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A Dill (H#. R. 10732) for the relief of 
the heirs of Lucy M. Fisher, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 10733) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfred Bowden; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 10734) granting an increase of pension to 
Fredrick D. Fouke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10735) granting an inerease of pension to 
Kate L. John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10736) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred BE. Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10737) granting an inerease of pension io 
Patrick Powers; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10788) granting an imcrease of pension 
to William S. Weinhold; to the Committee .on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 10789) granting an increase 
of pension to William Fogarty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10740) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Brayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10741) granting an increase of pension to 
Elliott A. Clarke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10742) for the relief of Lewis F. Hall: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10743) granting a pension to Florence I. 
Latrace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10744) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10745) granting a pension to Eliza Hol- 
brook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10746) granting a pension to Jenkin Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 10747) granting an increase of pension io 
Nathan H. Mooney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10748) granting am imcrease of pension to 
William H. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (MH. R. 10749) granting an increase of pension io 
Robert Wilkins; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10750) granting an increase of pension ‘. 
Jacob H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10751) an increase of pension to 
John Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10752) granting a 
pension to Sarah E. Millis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sfons. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 10753) granting an increas: 
= pension. to Frank G. Lockwood; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10754) granting an increase of pension ‘) 
Andrew J. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 10755) granting a pension 
to Ella A. Carlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10756) granting an increase of pension {0 
Giles J. Burgess; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10757) for the relief of Wil- | 
liam Wells; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (HL R. 10758) granting ;. pension to Mary Bruce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10759) grant' 
> Also, a bill (H. R. 10760) granting a pension to Henry Mar- 
low; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10761) granting a pension to Owen A. | 
Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10762) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10763) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10764) granting an increase 
of pension to G. W. Tracy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


a 


‘k: to the Committee on Invalid l’ensions. 


a pension to William 


to Margaret A. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10766) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Cunningham ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Mimmesota: A bill (H. R. 10767) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry Selover; to the Committee | 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10768) for 
the relief of heirs or estate of Mrs. Eunice Hurdle, deceased ; to 
the Committee on War Clatms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10769) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
James Porter, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10770) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of W. T. Smith, administrator of 
Maria A. Reinhardt, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10771) to carry inte effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of John L. Woodson, administra- 
tor of Richard O. Woodson, deceased ; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10772) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of G. D. Able, administrater of 
the estate of Catherine J. Rutherford, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10773) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of J. D. Robinson, administrator 
of estate of Melchisedec Robinson, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H_ BR. 10774) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of California M. Hearn, in her 
own right and as administratrix of estates of Susan L. Bailey 
and Julia B. Hancock, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 10775) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of John Fuller, administrator 
of J. B. Fuller, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 10776) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Charles O. Spencer; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10777) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Mrs. J. H. T. Jackson, 
adminis'ratrix of estate of Elizabeth Hull Welford, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10778) to earry into effect the findings o 
the, Court of Claims in the case of J. A. Hill, administrator o 
—_ of Benjamin Hawes, deceased; to the Committee on Wa 

laims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10779) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Hardinia P. Kelsey and Mil- 
dred_E. Franklin, heirs of Hardin P. Franklin, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 10780) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Mrs. L. H. Rowland, adminis- 
— of Willis J, Moran, deceased; to the Committee on War 
aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10781) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Charles A. Doak and John R. 
Doak ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10782) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Margaret Raiford Loftin, 
administratrix of Robert Raiford, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10783) to carry into effect the findings of 


the Court of Claims in the case of » ; 
mittee on War Claims, of Minor Saunders; to the Com 


sions. 
By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10765) granting a pension 
} 
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———— 
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By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10784) for the relief of 
Charley Clark, a homestead settler on certain lands 
described; to the Committee on the Public L: 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bili (TH. R. 10785) « 
ing a pension to Margaret A. 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 





is therein 


bas. 
Kaston: to the Committee on 


. 10786) grantin inci 


£ an 
é 


| William W. Parsons; to the Committee on Inva 
By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10787) mm 

of pension to William P. Clark; to the Com: < 
By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (HU. R. 1078 


sion to Haidee Culler; to the Committee on I 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10789) granting a pension 
Manville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensik 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10790) granting a pensio 
Mangus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10791) granting an increase of pe 
John Heltzell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10792) granting an increase of pe 
Alexander T. McCord: to the Committee on Invalid Pension 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10793) granting an increase of pension to 
Elwood M. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10794) granting an honorable discharge to 
James H. Davis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10795) holding and considering Silas 
Steffy to have been honorably discharged; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 10796) granting an increase 
of pension to William Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10797) granting a pension to William F. 
Slack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10798) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Kyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10799) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Ridgley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10800) granting an 
increase of pension to Milton G. Wiggins; te the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10801) granting a pen 
sion to Susan Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10802) granting a pension to Mile 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
Vorhis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10804) granting a pension to T. 
court; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10805) granting a pension to Catharine J. 
Trine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10806) granting a pension to Jackson 
Weathers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10807) granting a pension to 
Luby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension 
Swain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10809) granting a pension 
McCabe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10810) granting a pension to Fred Hoppe; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 10811) granting a pension to Julia Kine: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ms 


sean; 


J. Har- 


Michael 
to Lovina 


to Edward 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10812) granting a pension to John A. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10813) granting a pension to Mrs. C. §. 


Jarboe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10814) granting a pension to Payton Lac 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10815) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10816) granting an increase of 
Edwin Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10817) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Hurley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10818) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10819) granting an increase of pension to 
John Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10820) granting an increase of pension 
George E. Wells; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10821) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Love; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10822) granting an increase of pension 
John G. Whitman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10823) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Burleigh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10824) granting an increase of pension to 
John Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10825) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles 8. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10826) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10827) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Ries; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
- Also, a bill (H. R. 10828) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene D. Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10829) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10830) granting an increase of pension to 
Acquila T. Miles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10831) granting an increase of pension to 
John Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10832) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hasker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10833) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Smoot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10834) granting an increase of pension to 
Job Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10835) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert A. Ceser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10886) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Light; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10837) granting an increase of pension to 
James Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10838) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hoyt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10839) granting an increase of pension to 
Tilmon Craft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10840) granting an increase of pension to 
Timothy J. Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10841) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah B. Cratty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10842) granting an increase of pension to 
S. N. Burdsall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10843) granting an increase of pension to 
James Heyburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10844) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10845) granting an increase of pension to 
Mitchell Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10847) granting an increase of pension 
to Adam Shade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10848) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Aylsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10849) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dauenhauer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10850) granting an increase of pension to 
Danforth B. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10851) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Noggle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10852) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10853) granting an increase of pension to 
John Barbeau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10854) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Ireland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10855) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Haas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10856) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Boyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: Resolutions adopted by the 
Third National Peace Congress, at Baltimore, May 3-€, 1911, 
urging upon the United States Government the adoption of an 
arbitration treaty on the lines of the proposed treaty with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of O. T. Gillett, of Conti- 
nental, Ohio, in favor of a reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 10525, 
for the relief of Edward Steinbaugh, and House bill 6143, for 


the relief of Frank O. Richards; to the Committee on Iny.)\j 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Frank C. Rea and 6 other druggists, of Np 
Philadelphia, Ohio, protesting against the enactment of H 
bill SSS7, a bill putting a tax on proprietary medicines; to | 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of the Chamber of ¢,, 
merce of Pittsburg, urging an amendment to the corporation-tax 
law whereby it shall be made permissible for corporations 4 
companies to make returns as of the close of their fiscal +; 
instead of December 31, as provided now by law; to the «. 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Carnegie Hive, Ladies of the Mac 
of the World, of Carnegie, Pa., against the Howard bill, wi, 
proposes to tax fraternal benefit sucieties; to the Committ 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce, Allegheny Lip. 
ber Co., and the BE. V. Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburg. Ps. 
favoring House joint resolution 97, providing for an investic.. 
tion for the purpose of collecting statistical data relating to th. 
loss of life and property by fire in the United States, the res. 
sonableness of rates charged for fire insurance, and the relation 
of such rates to the causes of fire losses; to the Committ: 
Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany House | 
granting an increase of pension to Conrad Hoppe; to the («)). 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Chester. 
Pa., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 237, entitie 
“An act for the proper observance of Sunday as a day of res; 
in the District of Columbia,” or any like measure; to the (0\p- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARY: Communication from the Monarch Manufve- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., urging the passage of the bil! jy.- 
viding for the erection of a new post-office building at Baiyor, 
Me.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, communication from Geuder, Paeschuke & Frey (o., 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging the speedy erection of a new post. 
office building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee on Ajpro- 
priations. 

By Mr. CLINE: Papers accompanying pension claim of Reuben 
Humbarger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany pension claim of Marshall A. 
Duers; to the Committee an Invalid Pensions. 

Also, protest against House bill 8887 by A. R. Otis, of Koen- 
dallville, Ind.; Fort Wayne Drug Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
and the Fuelling Drug Co., of Woodburn, Ind.; to the Comittee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of D. H. Stinson against parcels-post legisl: tion; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protests by Fort Wayne Local of Socialist Party: 
Friendship Lodge, No. 70, International Association of Machin 
ists; Old Fort Lodge, No. 379, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America; International Moulders’ Union Local No. 62, «1! of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Cigar Makers’ Union No, 33, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., against the court action taken in the McNamara «ise: 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of the Foster Mercantile Co., 
Salem, Wis., asking for a reduction in the duties on raw ani 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petitions of sundry citizens of Jif 
fersonville, Ind., asking for lower duties on raw and retined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition in favor of resolution asking for investigation 
of kidnapping of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. FARR: Petitions of William Farrell and four others, 
of Scranton, Pa., asking for a reduction in the import duty on 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Mewns. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petitions from citizens of Kendrick, Ju!ia- 
etta, Orofino, Ilo, Cottonwood, Leland, Southwick, Cameron, 
Reubens, Gifford, Chesley, Russell, Morton, Genesee, Nez Perce. 
Korsler, Post Falls, Rathdrum, Gilbert, Peck, and Melrose, 
Idaho, protesting against the passage of the Canadian reci- 
procity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of a firm at Ferdinand, Idaho, asking for re- 
duction in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts, protesting against the establishment 
of a Federal bureau or department of health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, resolutions adopted by Massachusetts State Board of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians of America, protesting against 
the adoption of the proposed peace treaty between the United 
States and certain foreign countries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., favoring the adoption of the proposed arbitration treaty 
petween the United States and England; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Ry Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petition of sundry 
druggists of Charleston, W. Va., protesting against House bill | 
S987: to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Socialists and labor sympa- 
thizers, protesting against kidnaping of J. J. McNamara ; to the | 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petitions of sundry citizens of the sixth, 
tenth, and twelfth wards of the city of Wilmington, Del., pro- 
testing against the proposed arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HELM: Papers to accompany House bill 9619, grant- 
ing a pension to John Middleton ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany House bill 10727 for 
the relief of Glasgow C. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petitions of W. H. Andrews, of Chance- 
ford, Pa., and George W. Devilbiss, of Stewartstown, Pa., pray- 
ing for the reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Camp No. 364, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Danville, Pa., urging immediate action 
by Congress of illiteracy test; to the Committee on the Ju- | 
diciary. 

Also, petition of Camp No. 684, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, Mifflinville, Pa., urging upon Congress the immediate 
enactment of the flliteracy test into law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ° 

$y Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany House 
bill granting a pension to Sarah E. Mills, widow of Samuel W. 
Maroon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFTELD: Petitions of sundry citizens of Arkansas, 
asking for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Chamber of Commerce, urging the fortification of Los Angeles 
Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Resolution adopted by National Associa- 
tion of Shellfish Commissioners at Baltimore, Md., April 19, 
1911, urging conservation of marine and inland fisheries; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Jersey, protesting against 
the proposed new arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against a specific duty on wool; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, SLAYDEN: Petitions of citizens of Bexar and Brown 
Counties, Tex., praying for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Papers to accompany House bill | 
granting an increase of pension to Edward Cunningham; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Columbus, Ohio, for an amendment to the 
corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: Papers to accompany House bill 10631; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. © 


Also, papers to accompany House bill 10633; to the Com- | 
inittee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, papers to accompany House bill 10630; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


| 

| 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10682; to the Committee | 
on Invalid Pensions, 
| 


_By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Central Labor 
Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., in favor of the House resolution in- 
tredueed by Mr. Brrerr, calling for an investigation of the kid- 
naping of the secretary-treasurer of the Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ National Union; to the Committee on Labor. 


Also, petition of United American and United Irish-American 


Societies of New York, protesting against proposed new arbitra- 


tion treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, May 29, 1911. 
The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. €. : 


South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 75) reducing the number of Capitel 


police, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, in convention 
assembled, favoring the extension of the merchant marine 


| service, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the committee of 
law and legislation of the Chamber of Commerce of Washing 
ton, D. C., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the East Washing- 
ton Citizens’ Association, favoring the consideration and recom 
mendation of all appropriations for the District of Columbia 


Senate and the 


House of Representatives, respectively, which were referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 
He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Danbury, 


Conn., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 

arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented resolutions adopted by the East 
Washington Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, 
favoring a change in the rules of the Senate so as to authorize 
the Committees on the District of Columbia of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, to consider and recom- 
mend all appropriations for the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on Rules. 

He also presented a petition of the committee on law and 
legislation of the Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., 
praying for the establishment of an inebriate hospital in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 


| the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Martinsville, Fl., remonstrating against the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Lake County Druggists’ 
Association of Illinois, and a memorial of the Rock Island 
County Retailers’ Association of Illinois, remonstrating against 
the imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Boulder, Colo., and a petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Salida, Colo., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of South 
Fork and New Brunswick, in the State of New Jersey; and of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Manchester, N. I., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which were 
referred to the Committze on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF UTAH, 
SECRETASY OF S81 

I, Charles 8. Tingey, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do 
hereby certify that the following is a full, true, and correct copy of 
house joint memorial No. 2, petitioning the United States Government 
to improve a certain part of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, as 
as on file in my office. 


witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this 25th day of May, A. D. 1911 


{[suaL.} C. 8. Trxeey, Secretary of State. 
By H. L. CUMMINGS, Deputy. 
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Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America, petitioning 
the United States Government to improve a certain part of the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation. 


To the honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States: 


_ Your memorialists, the governor and Legislature of the State of 
Utah, respectfully represent that 

Whereas Fort Douglas Military Reservation, adjoining on the east 
the re gay district of Sait Lake City, contains approximately 9,995 
acres; an 

Whereas approximately 200 acres of this tract, lying between the 
improved residence district of Salt Lake City and the barracks and 
parade ground, is at present unimproved and unsightly; and 

Whereas the Government has ample water rights and facilities, 
—- its regular equipment at Fort Douglas, to improve this tract; 
an 

Whereas at slight expense this 200 acres could be made and main- 
tained as one of the most beautiful and attractive parks in the 
West ; and 

Whereas the city of Salt Lake is making corresponding improve- 
ments in its property adjoining: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Utah does hereby 
respectfully urge and request that steps be taken immediately by the 
Government, through the War Department, to make the improvements 
suggested, and to maintain the unimproved portion of the Fort Douglas 
Military Reservation in the manner justified by the nature, location, 
and surroundings of this tract. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


HENRY GARDNER, 
President of the Senate. 

E. W. ROBINSON, 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved March 9, 1911. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM Spry, Governor. 

Attest : 

Cc. 8S. Tinery, Secretary of State. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Collyer, Kans., remonstrating against the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry affidavits in support of the bill 
‘(S. 2180) granting a pension to Mildred Rhodes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of Local Divisions Nos. 1 
and 4, of Duluth; No. 7, of St. Paul; and No. 1, of Belle Plaine, 
all of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in the State of Minne- 
sota, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented the memorials of the congregations of the 
Seventh-day Adventist churches of Staples, Pine City, St. Paul, 
Hewitt, and Bruno, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrat- 
ing against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
74, Patrons of Husbandry, of Deerfield, N. H., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the development of the coal deposits and 
other resources of the Territory of Alaska, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the Kansas 
Congregational Conference, held at Topeka, Kans., favoring the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMOOT presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, favoring the improvement of a certain part 
of the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHILTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Piedmont, W. Va., remonstrating against the proposed recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 
88, Patrons of Husbandry, of Clearfield County, Pa., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Western Pennsylvania 
Retail Druggists’ Association (Inc.), remonstrating against the 
imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 611, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Apollo, Pa., and a petition 
of Washington Camp, No. 364, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Danville, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented memorials of congregati:;,\s 
of the Seventh-day Adventist churches of Shawmut, Skowhegan. 
and Richmond, in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum. 
bia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of the congregations of 
the Seventh-day Adventist churches of Oakland, Richmond, Say 
Francisco, Tulare, Fresno, Woodland, Le Grande, Hughson, Or- 
ville, and Oakdale, all in the State of California, remonsirating 
against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation pro 
viding for the development of the coal deposits and other re 
sources of the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Southern (,\j- 
fornia Congregational Conference, held at Whittier, Cal., pray- 
ing for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Laborers’ Protective 
Benevolent Association of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Carpenters’ Union, No. 1155, 
of Berkeley, Cal., remonstrating against the alleged abduction 
of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a petition of the congrega- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church of Flint, Mich., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of the Young Men’s Bible 
Class of the First Presbyterian Church of Goshen, Ind., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Sherman Council, No. 7, An- 
| cient Order of Hibernians, of Indianapolis, and of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Miami, Delaware, and Lake Counties, 
| all in the State of Indiana, and of the American Federation of 

Catholic Societies, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Adventists’ Church of Rutland, Vt., remonstrating 
against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented memorials of the Internationa! 
Union of Rammermen, Pavers, Flag Layers, Asphalt Workers, 
Bridge and Stone-Curb Setters; of Local Union No. 10, Amalga- 
mated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Association, of New York City, 
N. Y¥.; of the International United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers; and of the Central Federated Union of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal! trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Religious Liberty Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C.; of F. M. Brylawski, of Washington, 
D. C.; and of sundry citizens of Norwich, Jamestown, Rome, 
New York, Oswego, Buffalo, Fultonville, Schenectady, Sala- 
manca, and Rochester, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


JOSEPH A, O'CONNOR. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1237) for the promotion 
of Joseph A. O’Connor, carpenter in the United States Navy, to 
the rank of chief carpenter and place him on the retired lis', 
yas hoo it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 47) 
thereon, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Se!- 
ate resolution 33, submitted by Mr. Crapp on the 4th instant, 
reported it with an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, 5 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be authorized to send for rsons and papers and 
to administer oaths and to employ a stenographer to report such hear- 
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ings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be pend- 
ing before said committee, and to have the same printed for its use; 
that the committee may sit here or elsewhere during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 30, submitted by Mr. Gams.e on the 4th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be authorized to send for persons and ———. to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject which may be pending before said 
committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate; and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 31, submitted by Mr. Hreypurn on the 4th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, in the consideration of bills referred to it, to sit, by 
subcommittee or otherwise, during the recesses or sessions of the Sen- 
ate, at such times and places as they may deem advisable, to subpena 
witnesses, to administer oaths, to have the hearings stenographically 
‘reported, and to employ such expert and other assistance as may be 
necessary, and to have such printing and binding done as may be neces- 
sary, the expense of such investigations to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 52, submitted by Mr. Smira of Michigan on the 
93d instant, reported it without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 


Whereas certain bills are now 
on Territories providing for a civil government for Alaska, these meas- 
ures having been Sp ge = looking toward a thorough readjustment of 
the rules applicable to the government and control of that Territory: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to investicate 
the present needs and requirements of the people of Alaska, having 
especial reference to such legislation as may be necessary and desirable 
for the purpose of establishing a form of self-government or otherwise 
for said Territory; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee or any subcommittee are hereby au- 
thorized to sit, by subcommittee or otherwise, during the sessions or re- 
cess of the Senate at such time or places as they may deem advisable; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That they shall be empowered to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ such stenographiec or other 
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assistance as they may deem necessary for that purpose, the expense | 
of such investigation or inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund | 


of the Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee is authorized to compile the Territorial 
laws applicable to Alaska, and order such printing and binding as may 
be necessary for its use. 


STENOGRAPHER FOR COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the | pay, which is usually observed by this body as a compliment to 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 45, submitted by Mr. BurRNHAM on the 22d 


instant, reported it without amendment, and it was considered | 


by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ 
a stenographer from time to time as may be necessary to report such 
hearings as may be had on bills or other matters pending before said 
committee, and to have printed such hearings and such other papers as 
may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects heretofore con- 
sidered or to be considered by said committee during the Sixty-second 
Congress, and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. and that the said committee and all ‘subcommittees 
thereof may sit during the sessions of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2554) providing for the adjudication of the claims 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 2555) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Wining (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2556) to amend the enlarged homestead act of 
February 19, 1909, in so far as it applies to the State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


A bill (S. 2557) granting a pension to Albert W. Kelley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 2558) making an appropriation of public money to 
install an elevator in the United States public building at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2559) for the relief of L. L. Scherer: and 

A bill (S. 2560) for the relief of the estate of James P. 
Yancey, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 32) authorizing chief clerks in 
offices of surveyors general to approve and sign plats and field 
notes of public-land surveys; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

THE ORANGE JUDD NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD. 

Mr. BOURNE. I ask for an order to print 3,500 copies of 
Senate Document No. 32, Sixty-second Congress, first session, for 
the use of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
the Post Office Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CULBERSON. What is the character of the publication? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the document. 

The SEcRETARY. 


Is there objection to the request of 


The Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I remember the document. It is all 
right. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the order is entered. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That 3,500 copies of Senate Document No. 32, Sixty-second 
Congress, first session, The Orange Judd Northwest Farmstead. be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

H. J. Res. 75. A joint resolution reducing the number of Cap- 
itol police, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


7 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT OVER MEMORIAL DAY. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on Wednesday next. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I do not like to 


object to a motion of this character, but—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that, but I was going 
to ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he could not with- 
hold the motion until a little later in the afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to that, but I would 
suggest to the Senator that to-morrow is Memorial Day and 
the Senate has ordinarily adjourned on that day. I think it a 
very proper thing to do. A large number of Senators have 
suggested that they want to be away to-morrow. I will with- 
hold the motion if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish it might be withheld for 
the present. I would not object to adjournment over Memorial 


the sacredness of the day, when all citizens pause to acknowl- 
edge our great debt of gratitude to the saviors of the Union, 
but the motion can be renewed later in the day. 

If the Senate will indulge me, when a motion is made that we 
adjourn to a day certain in the morning, at the beginning of the 
morning hour, most Senators take it as the signal that there is 


| to be no other business done, and the consequence is that we go 


along from day to day without accomplishing anything or getting 
anywhere. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, 
It is not a debatable motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
withholds the motion for the present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make it a little later on, if neces- 
sary. 


I withhold the motion. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the calendar is in order, under Rule VIII. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
82, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over, 
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The bill (8S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over, likewise, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
ae = rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 

h order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil) will go over. 

The bill (8. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PERKINS. At the request of the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], I ask that the bill may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


REPAIR OF THE “ PORTSMOUTH.” 


The bill (S. 817) appropriating $25,000 for the repair of 
the wooden warship Portsmouth was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask that the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report (S. Rept. 40) submitted 
by Mr. PERKINS on the 24th instant was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
«S. 817) appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the wooden warship 
Portsmouth, having considered the same, report thereon with a recom- 
mendation that it pass. 

Your committee has not been so fortunate as to secure the approval of 
this bill by the Seeretary of the Navy, as the following letter will show: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 21, 1911. 

My Dear Senator: I have received, with request for the department’s 
opinion thereon for the information of the Committee om Naval Affairs, 
a copy of a bill (S. 817) appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the 
weedan warship Portsmouth. 

In ——— have the honor to say that the department has been 
requested by the Treasury Department to lend the Portsmouth to that 

tment for use as a quarantime vessel at Fortress Monroe to re- 
place the old and unserviceable sloop of war Jamestown now used for 
that purpose. The Secretary of the Treasury has been informed that 
this request will be complied with, and steps are now taking to prepare 
the vessel for the trip te ton Roads for the purpose of turning 
her over to the quarantine authorities. The repairs necessary to this 
end will cost about $1,100. 

The use of Portsmouth for quarantine purposes will, it is be- 
lieved, best serve the imterests of the Government, and the enactment 
of legislation for extensive repairs to the vessel, such as might be 
mecessary were she to be devoted to other uses, is not therefore recom- 


mended. 
Faithfully, yours, G. v. L. Myer. 


Hon. Grorce C. PERKINS, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate. 


Your committee re that it does not take the view of the a 
which fs held by the Navy Department, but believes that a vessel of the 
historic interest of the Portsmouth should be devoted to other uses 
than that suggested, and that the money it is proposed to spend for 
repairs will enable the Nation te rve and maintain this noble vessel 
of the old Navy as a reminder the predominating influence we once 
held upon the sea and as a visible incentive to all who under the 
flag to do their duty. We do not think that this honora service of 
a noted fighting ship of the American Navy can be given by turnin 
her into a hospital hulk for the use of a department of the Governmen 
for which she was not built and under whose direction she has never 
sailed. A brief recapitulation of the of this old vessel will 
give, we think, the reason for the age public interest in her preser- 
yation and devotion toe other uses t that proposed by the Navy De- 
partment. The following letter gives the principal points in her career: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
LIBRARY AND NAVAL War RecorpDs, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1911. 

My Dear Senator PERKINS: I have the honor to acknowledge your 
note of the 22d instant, and in reply send you the following brief 
history of the old Portsmouth: 

U. 8. 8. Pertemouth, second of the name. Built at the navy yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. (Kittery, Me.), in 1848. Her battery varied at 
different periods from 22 to 14 guns. 

First cruise, 1844-1848, in the Pacific under command of Commander 
J. B. Montgomery adron of Commodore J. D. Sloat. Took a promi- 
nent part on const California in War with Mexico. 

June 8, 1846, arrived in the harbor of San Fra: Cal., and, July 
5, 1846, le & party of seamen and marines for protection of 
American consul and citizens, under command of Lieut. J. S. Missroon, 
United States Navy, and Lieut. H. B. Watson, United States Marine 


Compe. 
9, 1846, war having been declared, landed a force at Yerba 
poe by order of Commodore ae oe of San Francisco, 
and at 8 a. m. hoisted the United tes in front of the custem- 
pours, pet a eee aan raise the United States 
tter’s Fort, Saucelito, Sonoma, and Bodega. 

ty 11, 1847, to October ‘30. 1847, captured three Mexican vessels. 
Two of them were ransomed for $14,929. 

caney 24, 1848, sailed from Valparaiso; reached Boston May 5, 


1848. 
From 1849 to 1851, one of the Squadron. 
From 1851 to 1854, Pacitie ron. 


From 1856 to 1858, East India aioe, under Commander A. H, 
Foote ; took most prominent part im the capture and destruction of the 
Barrier Forts, Canton River, November 16-22, 1856. Im this encage. 
ment there were 7 Americans killed and 22 wound The Portsmouth 
was struck by shot 12 times. At the close of the action she was civen 
three rousing cheers by the crews of the British men-of-war lying rear, 

From 1859 to 1861, African Squadron; captured severa! slavers. 

From 1861 to 1865, West Guif Squadron; with Admiral Farragut. 
commanded by Commander S. Swartwout, at passage of Forts St. Phillip 
and Jackson, occupation of New Orleans, and numerous engagements 
in the lower Mississippi. Made a number of prizes. 

In 1866, quarantine ship, New York Harbor. 

In 1867 to 1868S, fitting as a ——— = and on special duty. 

From 1869 to 1871, South Atlantie Squadron. 

From 1872 to 8877, special service to Brazil and Pacifie Squadron. 

In 1877, training ship for boys, San Francisco. 

In 1878, ial service in connection with the Paris Exposition. 

From 1879 to 1894, training ship for apprentices, Atlantic coast. 

January 17, 1895, transferred by the Navy Department to the Naval 
Militia, State of New Jersey. 

At the present date lying at the New York Navy Yard. 

Total cost of building and repair to December 15, 1851, $313,632.33, 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES W. S?Tewanrrt, 
Superintendent Library and Naval War Records. 


Iion. GEorGE C. PERKINS, 

United States Senate. 

It will be seen from the above that the Portsmouth has carried our 
flag with glory and honor imte many widely separated portions of the 
world. She was a fighting ship and did bravely the duty of a fighter. 
The cheers given her by the crews of British men-of-war in Canton 
River were evidences of the 2 of the bravery of the men 
who sailed under her flag, which was still more conspicuously shown 
under Farragut fn the passage of the Mississippi forts. And in the 
Mexican War she made history on the Pacific coast, when she took 
possession of what was then the Mexican settlement of Yerba Beena, 
and, on raising the flag over the land which was thenceforth to be 


American, gave to the place the name by which the great city which 
has grown up there is now known over the civilized world. It was 
only natural, therefore, that the people of California should take a 


deep interest in this old vessel and should desire to have her preserved 
and stationed where she could pass the rest of ber life within sight of 
the scene of one of the most important national events. In consequence 
it was proposed that the Pertsmouth be sent to San Francisco, there to 
remain as long as she could be kept afloat. <A year ago this suggestion 
was made to the Navy Department, which returned the following letter 
of disapproval : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 5, 1911. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to your letter of April 20, 1910, in 
which you brought to the attention of the department the request of 
the Hon. Charles 8S. Aiken, acting secreta of the committee of ex- 
ploitation and publicity of the Panama Pae International Exposition, 
that the U. 8. S. Portsmouth be sent to San Francisco, to remain at 
that place as a historic relic, I have the honor to advise you that the 
department, after mature consideration, has decided to lend this vessel 
to the Treasury Department for service at Hampton Roads in place of 
the old Jamestown. 

The department arrived at this conclusion as a result of a general 
survey held on the Portsmouth, which showed that extensive repairs 
would be necessary to make this vessel safe for a voyage to San I'ran- 
cisco, and it is believed that the interest of the Government will best be 
served by the action taken in this matter. 

Faithfully, yours, G. ¥. LE. Meyer. 

Hon. Greores C. PERKINS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Since the attitude of the Navy Department became known there have 
appeared many protests against what fis termed the aes desecra- 
tion. The following letter appeared in the New Yor orld April 8, 
1911: 

A PLEA FOR THE PORTSMOUTH. 
To the Eprror or THE WorLD: 

The fate of the old wooden warship Portsmouth interests a wider 
America than did the saving of the Constitution by Holmes’s poem. 
Atlantic joins Pacific in hoping that her remaining days may be spent 
inside the Golden Gate. 

Although launched in the early uninteresting forties, the Portsimouth 
had the good fortune to sail into California’s noble t in July, 1846, 
and hoist the American 3 reby taking the imitial step to bring 
that State into the Unien. In fellowing the ship helped suppress 
the African slave trade, did gallant service im 1856 at Canton. (hina, 
under Commander Foote, and served with Farragut at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Since the Civil War the ship has performed various duties, 
and is now at the New York Navy Yard, just released by the New 
Jersey Naval Militia. 

The Navy rtment would like to oblige California and send the 
Portsmouth te San Franciseo to become a museum and take part in the 
Panama Fair of 1915, but declines, as it will cost $25,000 to repair the 
ship and send her there. The Florida, now being completed at this 
navy yard, will cost nearly if not quite ,000. 

The Portsmouth has outlived many iron pots and is as beautiful 
under full sail as when she from the New Hampshire harbor 
in 1843. Her birthplace advances this plan : 

Let the Portsmouth be the first ship to pass through the Panama 
Canal. It is her right historically. Don’t send her te Norfolk to be- 
come a_fever =. How long must this particular ship work? Send 

, N. H., for repairs. Let her sail from her home port 
for San Francisco via the Pamama Canal, the first ship through. __ 

The added distinction will co msate San Fran for waiting, 
and the Portsmouth wil! not be late at the fair. _— 


New Yore, April 8. ‘ 

An editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle of April 17 says: 

“The Navy Department certainly should recomsider its refusal to 
send the historic old war sloop Portsmouth to San Francisco. To use 
it as a quarantine hulk at Norfolk, Va., is a desecration. San [ran- 
Game fo.8 ate eee, & bere eee ene © people from all over 
the ated tates, a oe are waz _ with this Etste’s 

istory. e ce here of a vessel which so importan 
—y ft -y ~ > im California from ‘Mexico to. the 
nited States would provoke inquiry and stimulate historical reading. 
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At about the same time the following letter was addressed to the 
governor of California : 
Aprit 10, 1911. 
The GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Dear Sir: In the latter part of June, 1846, the United States sloop 
of war Portsmouth came into San Francisco Bay and dropped her 
anchor before the little village of Yerba Buena. On the 9th of July 
Commander John B. Montgomery, acting under instructions from Com- 
modore Sloat, landed a party of 70 men, sailors and marines, took 
possession of the town, and raised the American flag on the plaza before 
the customhouse. The Portsmouth remained in Yerba Buena cove, to 
protect the town from recapture, until relieved by the Warren in the 
spring of 1847. Lieut. Bartlett, of the Portsmouth, who was put in 
charge of the town as first alcalde, ordered that on all public docu- 
ments the name San Francisco should be used instead of Yerba Buena, 
which was but a local designation. Lieut. Misroon, with a party of 
sailors from the ship, erected a battery on Clarks Point, which gave a 
name to Battery Street. The name of Portsmouth Square was given 
to the plaza in honor of the ship, and Montgomery Street was named in 
honor of her commander. Some time ago it was decided that the ship 
was no longer fit for sea service and she was ordered sold. It was 
then suggested that she be sent to San Francisco and be preserved and 
eared for in consideration of her services to California and as a relic 
of historic importance. A board of examiners reported that it would 
cost $25,000 to place her in condition to make the voyage from New 
York to San Francisco, but it would only require $1,120 to make her 
serviceable for a quarantine-service ship, and she is ordered to Norfolk 
for that oa. 

I submit that this is an indignity the gallant ship should not be sub- 
jectes to. She should neither be sold for junk nor converted into a 
ospital hulk. She should be sent to San Francisco and preserved and 
eared for as an object lesson ard historical relic of patriotic interest 
to the school children of our State. I believe the Government would 
do this if the request came in proper form. 

The New York Sun, in an editorial yesterday, said that the ship 
should be fitted out and sent around the Horn to San Francisco, and 
that the sooner the decision of the Navy Department was reversed the 
better; that the Portsmouth was intimately bound up in the beginnings 
of California, and should surely be on hand in San Francisco Bay when 
the Panama Canal is opened and the whole country is there repre- 
sented to celebrate. 

I would respectfully request that the Government be asked to send 
the ship to San Francisco. 

Very respectfully, ZortTH S. ELDREDGR 


Still later came resolutions from the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco and the California Club of that city, as follows: 


[Resolution adopted by the board of trustees of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco May 9, 1911.] 


Whereas a resolution has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States providing for necessary repairs on the U. 8. sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, the first naval vessel that unfurled the American flag at the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, Cal., which action is designed to preserve 
a historical relic and object of patriotic interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, That the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, requested to 
transfer the sloop of war Portsmouth to San Francisco, in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

Attest: 

. THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
Wma. Matson, President. 
Cc. W. Burks, Secretary. 
[Resolution passed by the California Club on May 9, 1911.] 


Whereas the old sailing ship Portsmouth played an important part 
in the early history of California, having sailed into the Bay of San 
Francisco in 1846, at which time its captain on July 9 of that year 
pio the American flag in a plaza, afterwards called Portsmouth 

quare. 

Whereas it is rumored that the United States Navy Department is 
considering the matter of bringing the Portsmouth to San Francisco 
Harbor, and converting it into a marine hospital: Be it 

Resolved, That the California Club, in view of the historical value of 
this ship to the people of California, does herewith petition the United 
States Na Department, through its congressional Representatives, to 
place the old ship Portsmouth in the Bay of San Francisco and convert 
the same into a naval museum. where valuable historical relics may be 


properly cared for and exhibited, and that said ship and museum 
shall be placed permanently and established before the opening of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


[Resolution adopted by the board of trustees May 13, 1911.] 

Whereas a resolution has been introduced in the Senate of the United 
States providing for necessary repairs on the U. 8. sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, the first naval vessel that unfurled the American flag at the 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, Cal., which action is designed to preserve 
a historical relic and object of patriotic interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, That the honorable 
Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, requested to transfer the 
sloop of war Portsmouth to San Francisco in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

SrockTon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Attest: J. M. Eppy, Secretary. 


The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco wired the following 
message to the Secretary of the Navy: 


To the Secrerary of THE NAvy, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, representing 1,400 busi- 
ness firms here, earnestly petitions the Government to refit the sloop of 
war Portsmouth and send it to San Francisco, to be permanently sta- 
tioned here—the first vessel to officially unfurl the American flag at 
San Francisco. 

The vessel will also be of great historic interest to visitors during the 
exposition in 1915. 

THe MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
M. H. Ropsins, Jr., President. 


San Francisco, Cab., May 23, 1911. 
Hon. Gzorce C. Perkins 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Precita Parlor, No. 187, Native Sons Golden West, in meeting assem- 
bled adopted resolution calling on you as senior Senator from California 
to intercede with Department of Navy to save sloop of war Portsmouth 
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from condemnation. The ship holds prominent place in the early his- 
tory of California, and all loyal Californians wish to see it preserved. 
Our order wants this ship brought to California that it may be pre- 
served as historic remembrance of Calif heroic past We respect- 


Lornia 
fully ask you to present our case to the Navy and Treasury Departments 
and to the President. ; E 





B. C. McKINury, President. 
Gro. F. Weicu, Past President 
Your committee believes that the public interest in the Portsmouth 

is sufficiently pronounced to warrant the éxpenditure of $25.000 to fit 
her for the sea voyage toe California, and that the e would approve 
her transfer to San Francisco, there to remain as an incentive to duty 
to our Navy on the Pacific coast. We therefore recommend that the biil 
pass. 


SUMMARY TRIALS IN THE NAVY. 

The bill (S. 1724) to amend section 14 of “An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Navy,” approved February 
16, 1909, and to provide for the destruction of records of deck 
courts in the United States Navy, was considered as in Com 
mittee of the Whole. 


It proposes to amend section 14 of “An 
act to promote the administration of justice in the Navy,’ 
approved February 16, 1909, so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That section 1624, article 34, Revised Statutes of the 


United States, is hereby amended as follows: 
“Sec. 1624. The proceedings of summary courts-martial and of 
deck courts shall be conducted with as much conciseness and precisi 


as may be consistent with the ends of justice and under such forms 
and rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, with 
the approval of the President, and all such proceedings shal! 


transmitted in the usual mode to the Navy Department, where they sha 1 
be kept on file for a period of two years from date of trial, after 
which time they may be destroyed, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSPENSION FROM PROMOTION 

The bill (S. 2004) to amend . ction 1505 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, pro,iding for the suspension from 
promotion of officers of the Navy if not professionally qualified, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 


IN THE NAVY. 


proposes to 


amend section 1505 of the Revised Statutes so as to read as 
follows: 
Sec. 1505. Any officer of the Navy on the active list below the rank 


of commander who, upon examination for promotion, is found not pro 
fessionally qualified, shall be suspended from promotion for a period 
of six months from the date of approval of said examination, and shall 
suffer a loss of numbers equal to the average six months’ rate of pro 
motion to the grade for which said officer is undergoing examination 
during the five fiscal years next preceding the date of approval of said 


examination, and upon the termination of said suspension from pro- 
motion he shall be reexamined, and in case of his failure upon such 
reexamination he shall be dropped from the service with not more than 


one year’s pay: Provided, That the provisions of 


this 
effective from and after January 1, 1911. 


act shall be 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RANK AND PRECEDENCE OF NAVAL ATTACHES, 


The bill (S. 2316) fixing the rank and precedence of naval 
attachés was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
vides that hereafter naval attachés while serving on duty at 
embassies abroad shall have the rank of captain, and while 
serving on duty at legations abroad shall have the rank of com- 
mander in the Navy. But all officers serving as naval attechés 
shall continue to receive the same pay and allowances which 
they receive under existing law, and nothing in this act shall 
be construed to increase such pay or allowances or to reduce 
the rank of such officers while serving as herein provided. The 
precedence of military and naval attachés at the same embassy 
or legation shall be determined by their actual precedence in 
the Army or Navy and not by any provision of law giving tem- 
porary increased rank to such attachés. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MINOR BERRY. 


The bill (S. 70) to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against the military record of Minor Berry was announced as 
next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. DIXON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be sent 
back to the Committee on Military Affairs for the-reason that 
there was a mistake made inadvertently in reporting it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be taken from the calendar 
and rereferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and that order is made, 


WILLIAM F. M’KIM. 


The bill (S. 1754) to correct the military record of William 
F. McKim was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the fact that William F. McKim, who was a private of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Kentucky Infantry, was absent without 
leave from the 10th day of April, 1863, to the 27th day of May, 1863, 
shall be no bar to any right, privilege, or benefit as an honorably dis- 
charged soldier to which he would have been entitled had he not been 
so absent without leave during the period specified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let that bill go over until 
we can read the report. 

Mr. JONES. I should like the Senator to let that bill go 
through. I do not think there is any objection to it. It has 
been considered very carefully. This man was simply absent 
for about four weeks. The testimony shows that he had 
actually applied for a furlough; that it had been secured for 
bim; that he came back before the time expired; that he then 
served honorably: and that he was honorably discharged. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator—I simply had turned 
to the report and had not had time to read it—did the soldier 
voluntarily return at the end of four weeks? 

Mr. JONES. He did. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, on that statement I see no reason 
why the bill should not pass, and I withdraw my objection 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is withdrawn. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JAMES CARTER. 


The bill (S. 938) for the relief of James Carter was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or bene- 
fits upon honorably discharged soldiers James Carter, who was 
a first lieutenant of Company H, Twenty-third Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and consid- 
ered to have been discharged honorably from the military serv- 
ice of the United States as a first lieutenant of said company 
and regiment on the 24th of February, 1863, but that other than 
as above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to or by reason of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the calendar. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I supposed the Senator from 
Wisconsin {Mr. LA Foiierre] would call up his motion at this 
hour. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire to continue his discussion of his resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not, Mr. President, but before the 
substitute motion is submitted, I desire to perfect my resolu- 
tion if I can be recognized for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly, the Senator has a right 
to perfect the motion at this stage. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Wisconsin desires to suggest some changes in the 
resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, at the close of the last 
session the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] offered a sub- 
stitute for my resolution and asked for the floor and for recog- 
nition at the next session. I do not care to be recognized at 
this time except to call up the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand that 
the Senator desired to speak, but the Chair thought the Sena- 
tor wanted to make his suggested changes now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want the opportunity to do so before 
the question is put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the resolution. 

The Secretary. Table Calendar No. 4, Senate resolution 6, 
by Mr. La Foturerre: A resolution to appoint a special com- 
mittee to mvestigate certain charges relative to the election of 
Witr-aM LorImMer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute for the resolution just stated, submitted by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MarrTin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I shall detain the 
Senate for a very few moments in relation to these resolutions, 
éhe one offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La YFoz- 
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LETTE] and the substitute offered by myself. Of course, I shall 
have to address myself to the resolutions as they are now laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In order that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia may be advised, I will say that at the proper time I will 
offer an amendment to my resolution striking out the names of 
the five Senators in the resolution and providing that the Senate 
shall elect five Senators in open Senate on roll call, only Senators 
who were not Members of the Sixty-first Congress being eligible. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I understand from 
the remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin substantially what 
his course will be. I will say that it is not impossible that 
when his resolution is presented I may make some changes in 
the resolution which I have offered as a substitute, but for the 
present I shall address myself to the general proposition which 
is before the Senate, with respect to which different views are 
presented to the Senate by the Senator’s resolution and by the 
substitute which I have offered; and in doing so, as I have 
stated, I shall endeavor to be very brief and to confine myself 
to the special matter before the Senate. 

There has been a good deal of discussion of certain general 
principles which may have some relation to and to some extent 
underly the proposition immediately before the Senate, but I 
shall not go into the discussion of those general propositions to 
which a good deal of allusion has been made and in respect to 
which very able arguments have been presented. 

The question before the Senate, Mr. President, is not whether 
Mr. LorgIMer is entitled to a seat in the Senate; the question is 
not whether fraud and bribery were used in his election. That 
question was once before the Senate on evidence and on a re- 
port of a committee of this Senate which had made an investi- 
gation, and when it was before the Senate it was carefully con- 
sidered and elaborately debated. I considered at that time the 
merits of the proposition; I considered the case then on the 
evidence and on the law, and I reached the conclusion that Mr. 
LORIMER was not entitled to a seat on the floor of the Senate, 
that bribery and fraud had been used to secure his election: 
and I voted for the resolution which declared that he had not 
been legally elected and was not entitled to a seat on the floor 
of this body. I cast my vote after a conscientious investigation 
of the record and after a careful examination of all the ques- 
tions which it seemed to me were involved. I had clear, dis- 
tinct, and strong convictions at that time, and I have seen no 
cause to change the conclusion at which I arrived. 

I did not then nor do I now question the sincerity and the in- 
tegrity of those Senators who reached a different conclusion. 
The Senate decided the case on the evidence reported by the 
committee and after elaborate debate, and they decided that Mr. 
LORIMER was entitled to a seat in the Senate. As I have stated, 
I do not propose now to go into any discussion of that matter. 

The question which is now presented to the Senate is not 
whether Mr. Lorrmer was elected by fraud,and corruption, but 
the question before the Senate now is, Shall there be a further 
investigation into the question as to how he was elected to a 
seat in this body? 

It is hardly necessary, Mr. President, for me to engage in any 
argument to show that there should be a further investigation. 
If any Senator on this floor ever entertained a doubt abort the 
necessity of further investigation, that doubt must have been 
removed when the Senate of the State of Illinois adopted a 
resolution and caused it to be certified to this body, declaring 
that they had discovered new and material testimony and 
calling upon the Senate to make a further investigation. So I 
say that it is not necessary under these circumstances to argue 
that there should be a further investigation. I do not believe 
there is a single Senator on the floor of the Senate to-day who 
does not believe that it is incumbent upon this body to make a 
new investigation into the cireumstances attending the election 
of Mr. Lorimer to a seat in this body. I have certainly not 
heard a single voice raised against such an investigation. 
Every Senator who has expressed an opinion in my presence 
has said that the Senate should at once undertake an investi- 
gation of this vitally important matter. 

Surely there can be nothing of greater or more vital, impor- 
tance to the Senate than the question of the right of a man to 
sit here and to exercise the privileges of a Senator. I say his 
right to exercise those privileges and to vote here from day to 
day when that right is seriously called in question, as is the 
right of Mr. Lorrmer, should be investigated not only thoroughly 
but promptly. The resolution which I introduced had that pur- 
pose in view. 
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The fact that there should be an investigation being estab- 
lished, the next question is: What sort of an investigation 


should we have? ‘The investigation should be promptly under- 
taken; it should be diligently prosecuted; it should be speedily 
concluded. All the testimony taken and the conclusions of the 
committee which makes the investigation should be reported to 
the Senate at the earliest possible moment. There is oecasion, 
Mr. President, for the utmost dispatch in an investigation of 
this character, because the Senator from Illinois should not 
remain here in his seat and exercise a voice in the determina- 
tion of great public questions unless he has been fairly and 
justly and lawfully elected. ‘The dignity and the honor of the 
Senate is involved, and it is of the utmost importance that 
the dignity and honor of the Senate should be preserved by 
the exclusion from its membership of any man who has ob- 
tained a seat here by bribery, fraud, or corruption of any char- 
acter. 

o I am sure that the Senator from Wisconsin can not by any 
possibility desire a more thorough and more exhaustive investi- 
gation than I do. The light should be turned on; every avenue 
of suspicion should be followed out. We should have a com- 
mittee diligent, able, and earnest. The objective point of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and myself is one and the same. 

The only difference between the Senator from Wisconsin and 
myself in this matter, if there be any serious difference between 
us, is as to the agency through which this investigation shall 
be made. The Senator from Wisconsin, as I understand, pro- 
poses to modify his resolution so as to provide that the Senate 
shall proceed to elect a committee to make the investigation. I 
do not question, Mr. President, the power of the Senate or the 
right of the Senate to raise a special committee for any pur- 
pose whenever it sees fit te do so. If I had the slightest sus- 
picion that the Committee on Privileges and Elections would 
fail In the exercise of the duty which would ordinarily be de- 
volved upon it in a matter of this sort, I would not hesitate to 
favor a special committee. I would not let any question of 
personal feeling interfere. I would not for a moment consider 
whether or not there might be those who would feel wounded or 
feel that a reflection had been cast upon them if I thought that 
there was even the remotest possibility that this work could not 
be discharged faithfully, earnestly, and exhaustively by the 
regular committee. But I do believe, Mr. President, that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, composed as it is of able 
men, of honorable men, of patriotic men, of faithful men, will 
do whatever they undertake to do faithfully, exhaustively, 
thoroughly, and well. If the Committee on Privileges and Biec- 
tions should find that it is inexpedient or impracticable in any 
way for it to meet the full responsibilities which would devolve 
upon it in case they are required to make this investigation, I 
feel that we can rely upon their fidelity and their patriotism to 
report that fact to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heyrsurn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virgimia yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I agree with all that the Senator has said, but | 
it has eceurred to me that it would be a preper course to refer 
all of these resolutions to the Committee on Privileges and | 
Blections and allow the committee to report to the Senate such | 
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resolution as under the circumstances they thought would be 


best to bring before the Senate for consideration and adoption. 

E believe if that were done a very satisfactory solution of this 

oan could be worked out, and I want to suggest that to the 
nator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
had been made earlier it might have commended itself—thouch 
I am not sure that it would have done so—to my mind. It has 
seemed to me that it was hardly necessary to have the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections formulate a plan for the 
Senate im this matter. I feel that the Senate can itself, by the 
adoption of a suituble resolution, make an order which will 
accomplish what we all want to accomplish. I think the Senate 
itself, in considering the several resolutions which are now 
before it and the amendments which may be offered to them, 
can perfect a proper resolution which will lead to a thorough 
and exhaustive inquiry into this matter without asking the 
oe on Privileges and Eleetions to formulate that resolu- 

on for 

The resolution which I offered was prompted by an earnest 
desire to accomplish those results. It provides that the inves- 
tigation must commence at ence. It provides that it must be 


proceeded with diligently. It provides that the committee must 
report to the Senate as soon as 





Mr. President, if that suggestion | 
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It provides that the committee shall make a special \nvestt- 
gation of the so-called jack-pot fund. I 





have not a very 
satisfactory idea as to what this jack-pot fund is. I know 
enough to know that it is a taint on the whole election of Mr. 
Lorimer. I know that the Senate has not the power to investi- 


gate it except in so far as it relates to the election of a Member 
of this body. If the State of Illinois wants to have legislation 
in its State corrupted by a jack-pot fund, this Senate has noth- 


ing to do with it, so far as it relates to local mat 


ers of the 
State of Illinois. But when a jaek-pot fund is created in the 
State of IHlinois and it is alleged that it was used to effect the 


election of a Senator to represent the State of Illinois in this 
body, it is up to the Senate of the United States to find out 
exactly what the relation of that corruption fund was to the 
election of Witrram Lorrwer, and what effect it exerted on the 
election of Winrram Lorrmer, if any. 

I have provided in my resolution specifically that the com- 
mittee shall make a thorough and exhaustive investigation into 
the so-called jack-pot fund in its relation and effect to the 
election of Wmi1am Lortmer to a seat in this body. In other 
words, I have endeavored by the Ianguage of my resolution to 
require a prompt, a thorough, and an exhaustive examination 
into this whole matter as quickly as possible, and that the re- 
sult of the investigation, with the evidence taken, shall be 
reported to the Senate as speedily as possible, including an in- 
vestigation of the jack-pot fund. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, I do not question the right, 
the privilege, or the propriety of the Senate creating a special 
committee to make this investigation if it sees fit so to do. I 
do say, however, that when we have a regular committee, a 
standing eommittee, of the Senate created for a purpose and 
given jurisdiction over certain matters which must come before 
the Senate, that the standing committee so created for those 
purposes should be required to exercise the jurisdiction vested it: 
it, unless there be some good reason in any particular case why 
that committee should not be intrusted with that jurisdiction. 
I know of no reason why this committee can not be trusted with 
the responsible duty, and although there are many important 
matters now before committees of this body, there is no single 
matter before any committee of this body that is of more vital 
importance than the question which I am proposing to send to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, involving the right 
of a Senator to a seat in this body. I say that unless there be 
some reason to believe that this committee will not exercise its 
jurisdiction efficiently, faithfully, and thoroughly, the juris- 
diction should net be taken from it. 

Now, I do not attach so great an importance to the precedents 
as some Senators seem to attach. I have great reverence for 
precedents, but I am perfeetly willing to see precedents trampled 
under foot whenever they are in the way of what is right and 
just and neeessary for the public welfare. I have great respect 
for the feelings of individuals; I do not wish to wound the sensi- 
bilities, even the prejudices, of a single Senator in this body, 
but I do stand ready to wound the sensibilities, to trample on 
the prejudices, and to wound the feelings, if need be, of any 
Member of this body or any number of the Members of this 
body when the public welfare requires that it should be done. 
But there must be clear and distinet and satisfactory conviction 
in my mind that the public welfare requires me so to do. 

Mr. President, none of us is free from bias im respeet to the 
Lorimer case—not one of us. There can not be a man on the 
floor of the Senate to-day who has not some preconceived idea 
in respeet to the election of WinLrAm Lortyer to a seat in this 
body. I certainly have ideas and opinions. I acted on my ideas 
and my opimions and my convictions when I cast my vote at 
the last session of Congress Every other Senator then a Mem 
ber of this body entertained an opinion and expressed it by the 
vote which he cast when the ease was under consideration 
Every other Senator then in this body by the vote he cast ex- 
pressed his opinion, expressed his conviction; and I do not 
question that he was as sincere and as honest and as patriotic 
in his vote as I was. 

I claim to have acted conscientiously, after an earnest investi- 
gation and a careful consideration of the entire case in all its 
bearings. I do not question the fact that every other Senator 
discharged his duty just as honestly, conscientiously, and 
faithfully as I did, and whichever way he cast his vote, it was 
due to @ conviction and impression which must to-day remain 
in his mind. 

IE hope and believe that such impression as was made upon my 
mind at that time—such conviction as still remains in my 
mind—can be removed by testimony. 

If, on a@ further investigation, it can be demonstrated that 
Wurrea Losmete was fairly and honestly elected, and that 
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neither bribery nor fraud nor corrupt practices of any kind 
were practiced in his election, it would give me infinite pleas- 
ure to cast my vote next time differently from the way I cast it 
the first time. But I confess, Mr. President, it would take an 
affirmative array of evidence. There is an impression which 
will stay in my mind until it is removed by satisfactory proof 
to the contrary. I believe the same is true of every other Sen- 
ator who participated in the events of the last session of Con- 
gress. Not only must an impression exist in the mind of every 
Senator who participated in the trial at the last session of Con- 
gress, but I am sure no man who has entered the Senate since 
the vote was taken in the Lorimer case can be without an im- 
pression on his mind. 

It is impossible that a man who has become a Senator of 
the United States, in view of the wide discussion of this mat- 
ter, can have failed to form some opinion, one way or the other; 
and although he has not recorded it by a vote in this body, no 
doubt every one of them has expressed it with his associates; 
has expressed it privately and publicly from day to day in his 
contact with his fellow men. I do not believe there is any very 
considerable difference between the new Senators who came in 
for the first time at this session of the Senate and the Senators 
who participated in the trial at the last session of the Senate 
in respect to their convictions about the Lorimer case. We all 
have convictions the one way or the other, and you can not get 
a committee composed of Senators on which there will be one 
single member who is free from an impression one way or the 
other in respect to this matter. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that a tribunal can not be organ- 
ized entirely free from an impression one way or the other. It 
would be much better if the case were one of first impression 
with the tribunal which will be charged with handling it. But 
that is absolutely impossible, and I see very little difference 
between the old Senators and the new Senators, between the 
Senators who have recorded their convictions by a vote and the 
Senators who have not recorded their convictions by a vote, but 
who have formed and expressed their convictions from day to 
day during the last few months. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. My name has been used in the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. I hope no Senator 
here believes that I have either sought or desired a place upon 
this committee. I know I should not want to accept a place 
upon it upon the supposition that I have not very decided con- 
victions upon the question whether fraud and corruption were 
used for the purpose of bringing about the election of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

I agree thoroughly with what has been said by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin], that any intelligent man, whether 
he be a member of the Senate or not, who has carefully read 
the testimony and heard the arguments on this question, must 
have some convictions on the one side or the other of a question 
so important to the people of this country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not necessary, I am sure, for 
me to say to the Senator from California that I never for a 
moment conceived the idea that he had sought or desired service 
on this committee. I will say, in addition, that it never en- 
tered my mind that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] desired to place on that committee any man who had 
any bias either one way or the other. I do not think I am mis- 
taken when I say that the Senator from Wisconsin put the 
names in his resolution without any consultation with the 
Senators whose names he inserted in it. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I so stated on the floor during 
the course of my remarks upon the resolution. If I did not, I 
should like to have it definitely in the Recorp, When I offered 
the resolution naming five Senators to serve upon this com- 
mittee I did not know the views or opinions of a single Senator 
named upon this subject. I had had no conversation with any 
one of the five men who were named with respect to their atti- 
tude of mind regarding the former hearing and the former ac- 
tion of the Senate, and I wrote in those names simply to place 
before the Senate, subject to such changes as the Senate might 
see fit to make, a resolution upon which the Senate might act 
in any way, enlarging the membership, as suggested by me, or 
changing the membership. But it expressed my idea that the 
membership of that committee ought to be composed of men 


who had not been Members of the Sixty-first Congress. I thank 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I was very sure I had heard—— 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to say further that I had no intima- 
tion from any source, either from the Senator from Wisconsin 
or from anyone else, that my name was to be used in any such 
way. The first intimation I had of the fact was when the resv- 
lution was read here in the Senate. 

I desire to say further that, so far as I know, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] had no knowledge or inti 
mation as to what my convictions were upon this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I was very sure that I had heard 
the Senator from Wisconsin express the views which he hs 
just expressed. But I was not sure whether I had heard hi, 
express these views in private conversation or on the floor «f 


| the Senate. I would not have attributed to him any other 


views if I had not heard him express himself in either place 
I believe he desires a thorough and an honest investigation of 
this case. 

I believe he wants to get to the very bottom of it, as T want 
to get to the very bottom of it. I do not believe he watn's any 
unfair tribunal or any unfair advantage, the one way or the 
other, in the investigation which it is incumbent upon us to 
make. 

But, Mr. President, the question is, Where can we get tlic 
fairest tribunal? How can we organize a committee that wi!! 
be entirely fair and impartial? It is absolutely impossible to 
get a committee, as I have stated, in the minds of whom there 
will not be some bias the one way or the other, whether the 
membership of the committee be from the old Members of thie 
Senate or from the new Members of the Senate. I feel very 
sure, from the remarks made by the Senator from California 
{[Mr. Works], in a recent argument he submitted to the Senate, 
that he has just as strong convictions and feelings about this 
matter as I have. 

I feel that he would approach the consideration of this case 
with just as much bias upon his mind as I would approach it 
if it devolved upon me to make the investigation; and I do not 
believe, Mr. President, that the Senator from California is any 
exception in the list of new Senators who entered this body 
for the first time at the commencement of the Sixty-secoud 
Congress. 

I do not believe there is a single new Senator in this body 
who has not just as much conviction about this matter as | 
have. They have all read about it; they have all thought about 
it; they have all talked about it; they have all expressed their 
convictions; and they will have to have those impressions re- 
moved by the evidence just as I will have to have the impres- 
sions on my mind removed by the evidence if I ever change hniy 
vote from the way I cast it before. 

But if I know myself, Mr. President, I stand ready to cliange 
that vote if the evidence brought into this Senate by the new 
committee is such as to demonstrate the innocence of Mr. Loni- 
MER. It must demonstrate a little more than the innocence 
of Mr. Lorrmer personally, for his friends may have practice! 
fraudulent methods and may have resorted to bribery and cor- 
ruption, and whether he knew of it and participated in it or 
not, if he was elected by bribery and fraud, it makes no differ- 
ence who perpetrated the fraud or who gave the bribes, he is 
not entitled to his seat in this body if it was procured by 
methods of that sort. 

But if I know myself I would gladly vote Mr. Lortmrs a rizl! 
to a seat in this body if evidence can be adduced, reliable and 
satisfactory and convincing, that can demonstrate that neither 
he nor his friends nor anyone else used bribery or fraud or 
corruption in procuring for him a seat in this body. As I en- 
tertain that feeling, as I will endeavor to live up to that pur- 
pose, as I hope I will be able conscientiously and honestly and 
justly to live upto that purpose of treating this case fairly, 
considering it justly, and determining it honestly when the 
new evidence and the new report will come in, I will not at- 
tribute to any other Senator a less honest or a less patriotic 
purpose than I myself entertain. Whether he voted as I did 
or voted differently from the way I voted, I must concede that 
he acted honestly and conscientiously, that he is open to con- 
viction, and that he will vote when the case comes up again 
fairly and justly and honestly and in accordance with the 
evidence which may then be adduced. 

Entertaining that opinion, I feel that we must ali have char- 
ity enough to entertain that opinion toward each other. Not 
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ene of ws can arrogate to himself a virtue superior to that of 
his colleagues on this floor. Not one of us has a monopoly of 
yirtue, henesty, sincerity, or patriotism. I trust we all en- 
deaver to live up to those high principles. I, in my humble 
way, have certainly endeavored to walk that path, and I will 
not attribute to a brother Senator a disposition to walk any 
other path until he has demonstrated his unworthiness of the 
high and honorable position which the State which sent him to 
this great body has conferred on him. 

Now, Mr. President, when we come to select a committee to 
do this great and important and responsible work, which is so 
essential to the dignity and honor of this body and so essential 
to the perpetuity of our institutions, how are we to go about it? 
We can not get a committee without some bias, without some 
convietion one way or the other, whether we take that com- 
mittee from the old Senators or from the new Senators, whether 
we take that committee from those who voted for Mr. LortMer’s 
rigit to a seat here or voted against his right to a seat here. 
Suppose we proceed as the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin proceeded. When he first took this matter up he en- 
deavored to select a fair committee. I know he would not have 
selected willingly a committee with any undue bias or preju- 
dice. I believe when his resolution was introduced, though the 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] was here at the time, 
* he had not made the address to the Senate which contained an 
expression of his views about the Lorimer case; but in his 
endeavor to get a fair and impartial tribunal the Senator from 
Wisconsin placed on it at least one man, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who has as strong a conviction about the case as either 
the Senator from Wisconsin or myself. 

The Senator from Wisconsin shakes his head, but judging 
by the remarks of the Senator from California I think his 
conviction is just about as strong on this case as his mind is 
able to form about any matter. I am not criticizing the Senator 
from California. He would be hardly worthy of a seat in this 
body if he had not formed .n opinion about the Lorimer case, 
in view of all the testimony which has been gone through. He 
had formed an opinion and no deubt had expressed it many 
times before he came to the Senate, and after he came to the 
Senate he availed himself of the very earliest opportunity to 
give te the Senate and the country his abiding conviction in 
the guilt of Mr. Lorimer. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Senator will understand that I 
neither formed nor expressed any opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the Senator from Tinois. I have not done so. 
I referred to the fact that evidence which was adduced at the 
former hearing showed that corrupt practices were resorted to 
at the election, and that as I understood it that was the simple 
question submitted to the committee at that time, and upon 

at simple question I had my eonvictions and I have ex- 
pressed them; but I have never expressed an opinion, and I 
have in fact never formed an opinion, upon the question whether 
the Senater from Illinois was himself guilty under the evi- 
dence that had been adduced. Now, there is additional evi- 
dence Lere, taken by the committee of the Legislature of Tllinois, 
which may place an entirely different face upon the situa- 
tion, and it may show—at least it has the tendency to show— 
that there was personal guilt upon the part of the Senator 
from Illinois whose seat is in controversy here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the words I used 
were not aptly selected. Though I confess my language im- 
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| either voted differently or did not vote at all? 


of that sort can disqualify a Senator, as I am disqualified, or 
as any member of the Committee on Privileges and BHlections is 
disqualified. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I certainly had not intended to urge my quali- 
fications as a member of this committee, but I simply wished to 
justify myself against the statement made that I had formed an 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of Mr. Lorimer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator’s disclaimer is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Certainly no thought of that sort ever en- 
tered my mind. I simply meant to demonstrate by the Senator's 
attitude toward this matter the proposition that new Senators, 
as well as old Senators, had convictions, and were under bias 
in respect to the Lorimer case, and that when you look for an 
impartial committee you will find it impossible to get such a 
committee in the membership of the Senate as now constituted, 
either from those who were in the Sixty-first Congress or those 
who have appeared for the first time in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. The bias is just as great in the one case as in the other. 

The question is, where can we come as near as possible to 
securing a fair and impartial committee to make this investiga- 
tion. If you go to work to organize a committee, how will you 
have it? Is it possible for the human mind to approach this 
subject in such a way as to make a selection for this specific 
purpose and that selection not be subject to more criticism than 
to take a committee that was created without any reference to 
this case? The standing Committee on Privileges and Elections 
as it is now constituted in the Senate, so far as the new mem- 
bers of the committee are concerned, was created, I am sure, 
without any reference whatever to this case and before the 
question of reopening the case had been agitated. 

Senators who had served in the Sixty-first Congress and con- 
tinued to be Members of the Sixty-second Congress and wio 
had in the last Congress been members of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections were, for the most part and probably 
all of them—I have not turned my mind to that examination— 
continued on the present committee. But there were new 
Senators put upon it and there were Senators who were in the 
last Congress and yet not members of that committee put upon 
it. The committee was selected without any reference to the 
Lorimer case or the proposed investigation. It is composed 
of able men. I would not make any comparison or any in- 
vidious distinction between the ability of Senators on the differ- 
ent committees, but I will go so far as to say it would be very 
difficult in the Senate to find an abler body of men than those 
who new constitute the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
As they are able and honorable and patriotic men, and as they 
were placed upen the committee without any reference to this 
investigation, it seems to me that they must be as fairly con- 
stituted as any special committee that could be raised for this 
particular purpose. 

Suppose we should go to work now to raise 2 special com- 
mittee for this particular purpose, how would we proceed? We 
would start out with a full knowledge that every Senator has 
an opinion one way or the other with respect to the case. Will 
you divide the membership equally? Will you take half of 
your committee from those who voted in favor of Mr. Lorrwer 
having 2 seat in this body and the other half from those who 
If you do that, 
surely you will have a committee made up of biased Senators. 
I mean by biased an honest bias, a bias that must be in the 


ported as much, I did not intend by what I said to attribute | mind of every honest man who has considered the case. Would 


to the Senator from California a conviction as to the personal 
participation of Mr. Lorrmer in these frauds, but he reached 
oan the conclusion I had reached, and I meant to express 
had been used, and without the use of that bribery and cor- 
ruption Mr. Lonrwer would not have been elected. It was not 
necessary in determining Mr. Loztrr’s right to a seat to go 
further and show that Mr. Loxmmer was particeps in a personal 
sense, and had full knowledge -nd participation in the bribery 
and corruption; but when the conclusion was reached that 
bribes had been given to members of the legislature, that 
fraudulent an‘ corrupt methods had contributed to the electicn 
of Mr. Lortmer, and that he would not have been elected with- 
out them, that disqualified him for a seat in this body. 

That was the conclusion I reached, and it was expressed in 
my vote. That was the conclusion, as I understood it, that the 
Senator from QOalifornia had reached, as expressed in the 

delivered by him on the floor of the Senate. So the 


that be any fairer committee than the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections? I think not. 
I reached the conclusion in my consideration of this matter, 


He reached the conclusion that bribery and corruption | in my thought in respect to it, that the fairest and the most 


effective and the most satisfactory method of procedure would 
be to scud this investigation to the committee created by the 
Senate to take jurisdiction of matters of this sort, and put it 
up to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Every mem- 
ber of that committee is responsible to the Senate; every mem 
ber of it is responsible to his State; every member of it is re 
sponsible to the people of this great country; every one of them 
is responsible to his own conscience, his own sense of right; and 
I say the wisest, the safest, and the justest way for the Senate 
to proceed, in my humble opinion, is to put this matter up to 
the standing committee of the Senate which was created to 
take inrisdiction of matters of this importance, a committee 
which was created without any reference to this particular case 
and which is composed of honorable and able and patriotic 


from California is just as mnuch disqualified, if a bias | Senators. 
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Now, Mr. President, if the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for any reason shall find itself unable to proceed with dis- 
patch, with diligence, with promptness, with thoroughness, and 
with efficiency, if any member of the committee shall find that 
he is so biased that he can not exercise the jurisdiction justly 
and honorably, surely we can rely upon him as we rely upon the 
judges of our courts when they find themselves so situated in 
respect to a case that they are not able to proceed fairly and 
justly with the case. I say we can rely in like manner upon 
any Senator who finds either his other engagements or his state 
of mind such as to disqualify him from discharging the duty 
fairly and justly and efficiently, and I say we can reiy on that 
committee to make a report to the Senate. 

Let us put it up to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Let us place the responsibility where the rules of the Senate 
place it. Let us demand of them that they shall discharge the 


duties which they assumed when they accepted membership | 


upon the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Let us rely 
on their fidelity and their high sense of honor and justice. If 
they are unable for any reason to proceed with the matter I 
say let us rely upon them to make report to the Senate and 
explain to the Senate why it is, if it be so, that they can rot 
proceed in the exercise of this jurisdiction faithfully, promptly, 
diligently, and efficiently. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the gist of this whole matter. 
The smaller matters to which I referred are matters about 
which we would all agree. Promptness in commencing the work, 
diligence in pursuing the work, an early report of the result of 
the work, a thorough investigation of the jack-pot fund, and an 
exhaustive investigation of every phase of this matter are what 
we all desire. The only point about which it seems to me 
there could be any material difference of opinion is in respect 
to the agency which the Senate sball employ to make the 
investigation. 

I have briefly presented the reasons why I think the standing 
Committee on Privileges and Elections is as fair a tribunal as 
we can submit this investigation to. It is the regular course; 
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ber that there is no objection to a reopening of this cont)o. 
versy. Then, if there is not, I am certainly delighted, becai,.se 
that is the pivotal point in which I am interested in this con- 
troversy. At the last session of Congress this matter was de- 
bated thoroughly, and I ©iall not enter into a discussion of ayy 
of the testimony. It ‘vill be remembered by Senators here }vow 
sharply the lines were drawn, how acute the discussion was. [| 
say that I am interested primarily in the reopening, the rehesr-. 
ing, of this case. Why? Because I do not believe it was de. 
cided right at the last session of Congress. I do not reflect oy 
any Member of the Senate who voted the other way. [ eo,- 
cede, Mr. President, that gocd men may differ on this j)p- 
portant proposition. Why, my father—the best man, I think. 
‘hat ever lived on earth—and inyself often disagreed, anid he 
was more often right than i was. [Laughter.] So I say that 
good men may often disagree on the merits of a controversy 
and both be honest and conscientious. I am not going to cly./- 
lenge anybody’s motives, but I say I am interested in the roe. 
opening of the case. Why? I am going to be honest about it 
and I am going to shell down the corn. If the testimony is as 
it stands to-day, my mind is made up. It will take lots of 
testimony—a whole parcel of testimony—to disabuse my mind 
of the fact not only that there were corrupt practices use ip 
the election of Wi~t1aM Lorimer, but that he personally kuow 


all about them. He is either the biggest ass that ever (is.* 


graced the Senate or the biggest knave that ever disgraced ()e 
Senate. A man, Mr. President, in the light of this testimony, 
would have been the biggest fool—I withdraw that phrase, * {\:e 
biggest fool,” and will say that, in the light of this testimony, 
man would have been a fool not to have known what was going 
on at Springfield drring that election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas to Rule XIX, which for- 
bids a persona! reference to any Member of this body in terins. 

Mr. DAVIS. I withdraw the language. I realize that in my 
excitement, perhaps, I went too far. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would calli to the at- 


it is in aecord with the precedents. Of course, there are some | tention of the Senator that it was more than the words which 
precedents which being differentiated under some special rea- | he applied, and the Chair suggests that the Senator bear that 


sons might seem to be the other way, but substantially speaking, 
all the precedents of the Senate point to the selection of the 
standing Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

But even if the precedents were not that way and I am nota 
great stickler for precedents, I put this question on deeper and 
broader grounds than the matter of precedents. I believe it is 
a juster method. I believe it will bring better results. I be- 
lieve it will offend fewer people. There are members of that 
committee who would feel that a different course would be some- 
thing of a censure, something of a reprimand, something of a 
reflection. I do not think it would be either a censure, a repri- 
mand, or a reflection. I do not believe the Senate would in- 
tentionally do either, but such a course would be susceptible of 
that constructicn, not only in their mind but in the mind of 
others; and I am not willing to take that course unless there be 
made manifest some controlling, some necessary requirement to 
do so. I do not believe any such requirement exists. I be- 
lieve we will get through the agency of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections exactly what we all want, a thorough 
and exhaustive examination and investigation, and a prompt 
report to the Senate of the results of that investigation, so that 
the Senate can take this case up again, consider it carefully 
again, and do complete justice and final justice in the matter. 
I sincerely hope that course will be pursued. 

r. DAVIS. Mr. President, could I yield my willing assent 
to this resolution as proposed by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin] I would not tax the patience of the Senate on 
this occasion. : 

I, Mr. President, first of all, am a Democrat. I believe in the 
principles of Democracy as truly and sincerely as I do in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. In religion I am a hard-shell Baptist; 
that goes ahead of my Democracy; but, sir, being a Democrat, 
being unwilling to yield assent to this resolution, I am im- 
pelled to give the reasons which actuate me to this course. 

In the first place, Mr. President, this is not a party question. 
I have heard it stated, and reiterated time and again, upon the 
floor of the Senate that in the settlement of this question 
party politics plays noe part. I accept that as true, because it 
has been stated by every Senator who has addressed the 
Senate upon this subject. Then, sir, if party politics plays no 
part in the settlement of this question, I, as an independent 
Democrat, have a right to vote as I see proper in this case 
unembarrassed by what my party leader or my party associates 
may have determined. 

I am interested first, Mr. President, in a reopening of this 
case. It has been stated repeatedly on both sides of the Cham- 


rule in mind. 

Mr. DAVIS. I certainly shall, sir. Sometimes we get be- 
side ourselves in the heat of debate, and I did on that oce:sion. 
I am willing to be called down. I wish ail the newspapers to 
state that I was called down. They always get in the record 
everything against me anyway, so I will invite criticism now. 

I am interested in the reopening of this case. After we have 
got the case reopened, I say, Mr. President, I am then inter 
ested in a fair committee. No man in the Senate wants Mr. 
LoerMer tried by an unfair committee, but no man wants him 
tried by a pro-Lorimer committee. I believe it is the sense 
of every’ Senator here that this matter shall go out to the 
country not only so as to give Mr. Lorimer an absolutely fair 
trial, but so as to preserve the integrity and honor of the Sen- 
ate as well in the estimation of the country at Inrge. 

But, Mr. President, I have heard it said on cthis floor that 
public sentiment does not go for anything unless it is well- 
informed public sentiment, unless it is well-advised public 
sentiment, but I notice a great many Senators have aiways got 
their ears to the ground listening to the echoes of public seiii- 
ment. I want to say to Senators here that they need not |:y 
the unction to their souls that the people do not know this cise. 
We are told they do not know it, because they have withdrawn 
from the folding room of the Senate but a few copies of the testi- 
mony. My God, Mr. President! “‘ Old Man People ” gets his know!- 
edge independent of books and papers, independent of schov!- 
rooms, if you please. The child of nature, the true nobleman, 
God’s nobleman knows these things, and he knows them in 2 way 
that very few people know about, but the people know tliis 
ease. You can not fool them. They have rendered their ver- 
dict, and it is going to take testimony, and lots of it, to change 
the verdict in the minds of the public. I agree thoroughly thi! 
Senator Lortmer ought not to be tried by public sentiment: | 
agree that ought not to enter into the consideration of ‘\is 
case by each individual Senator; but, Senators, do not cise 
your conscience by saying that the people do not understand 
this case. They are bound to be informed. Public sentiment 's 
not hasty and rash, but they know all about it. The new 
faces that will appear in this Chamber in a short time will be 
evidence that they do know all about it. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mart: | 
that this resolution perforce should be referred to the Comiit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. He says unless we believe tha! 
committee unfair, unless we believe them unpatriotic, unless 
we believe them unjust that a long line of precedents as to tle 
stability of the working of the Senate and the dignity of the 
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Senate require that this matter go to that committee. I say | 
no. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.L.ettTe) has cited 
precedents to the contrary, but he did not cite the last case, 
the Dietrich case. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Wiscousin to the Dietrich case, where a committee was made | 
up on the floor of the Senate by the Senate itself. I ask Sen- 
ators here and I ask the country as well, What is unfair about 
that? What is unfair about merely having the roll call here 
now and somebody nominating the distinguished Senater from 
Verment as a member of the committee? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas to the fact that the Dietrich c1se did | 
not involve the question of that Senator’s election to this body. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; but it involved the question of a committee | 
to which the matter should be referred, and a special committee 
was raised for that purpose on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If I may be permitted further-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield still further to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The inquiry in the case referred to | 
went to the personal conduct of that gentleman as a Senator 
and invelved the question whether he had violated a statute of | 
the United States while a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, that is simply splitting hairs. 
It is not a question of what the matter involved was, but it is a 
precedent of the Senate, whether or not it has been customary 
and usual, when a-matter involved either the seat of a Senator 
or his integrity as a Member, it should be tried by a standing 
committee or be tried by a select committee raised on the floor 
of the Senate: and I say that in the Dietrich case a select com- 
mittee was raised. 

Why ought not this case be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections? In the first place, Mr. President. 
without reflecting in the least upon that committee, many of 
whom are my personal friends—the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Crapp], the Senator from Vermont |ar. DILLINGHAM], | 
and others that I might mention, I hope are my persona! 
friends; I trust they are, and, of course, the Democrats are all 
my friends—I do not intend in the least to reflect upon that 
committee, but why is it that this matter ought not to be sent 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections? There are 15 
members of that committee, Mr. President. In March Inst 9 of 
them voted for Mr. Lorimer to retain his seat when this con- | 
troversy was then up. Three of them voted against Mr. Lort- 
wer, and there are 3 new Senators who have not voted at all. 

Now, gentlemen, let us avoid all appearance of evil; let us be 
like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. What will the country say? 
You say, “Oh, you must not listen to the country.” My God, 
you are here for the purpose of serving the country. You are 
the servants of the people; they are your masters; you are not | 
their masters. Then you ought to heed their just admonitions. 
Nine members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
have already voted for Mr. Lorimer, 3 voted against him, and 5 
have not voted at all. Now, in the very nature of things, do you 
think that this matter ought to be investigated by that com- 
mittee again? 

You ask, Do you think they will not be fair? I do not 
say they will not be, but I want just to shell down the corn. 

Mr. President, if you would put me on that committee, I 
would go on there with a very strong predilection against Mr. 
Loren, and I want to tell you that it would take a whole 
lot of testimony to change that opinion. I am but a plain hu- | 
man being, actuated by the ordinary motives that actuate | 
ordinary men. I am not above the things that move ordinary | 
men to ordinary action. I say that those nine men that have | 
previously yoted to seat Mr. Lorrmer ought not to be called 
on in any capacity to act in this matter. 

But it is said we are going to have a select committee. 
do not know whether we are or not. I am talking about the | 
resolution as itis presented. There isa whisper running through | 
the Chamber and the cloakrooms that perhaps it will be done | 
in that way. I can not say. I am not on the inside of the | 
holy of holies. I um sort of dancing around in the corners, and | 
I do not know what is going on on the inside. I am arguing | 
this resolution as it is presented on its face. What does it 
say? That this committee shall sit in banc. What does that 
mean? Altogether. You say that this is impossible for the 
whole committee to sit. Well, I do not know. You say some 
of them can not sit. I do not know, but the resolution as 
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I can not 
again into 


offered here to-day says that they shall sit in bane. 
vote for that. I am not willin 


f » turn this matter 
the hands of 9 out of 15 men w 


ho voted to seat Mr. LORIMER 
in the face of what I concede to be ihe plainest case ever 
made out against a man in the courts of the country. 

Now, what else? They ought not to ask the « mittee to 
take up this work; the committee ought not to ask for it, and 
they ought not to want it; but, above and beyond all that, Mr. 
President—and I have said twice as much as [| thought I 

| would—I want to say “Poor, old Lorimer!” He has been 
| garroted—is that what you call it?—that is a ship term: scut 
tled, in other words. He is gone, and it does make any 


difference how you get at it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Chair texcs the Senator the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I withdraw that remark, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the lan- 
guage of the rule to the Senator. 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 


words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any condu 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


The Senator will suspend w 


hil 


I do not think what I have said reflects on the 
But I accept the ruling of the Chair. Let 
another term. He has been “ marooned.” I think that does not 
reflect on him, does it? He has been “ marooned.” The ship 
has left him. He has been put out on a lonely island, and the 
procession has gone by him. His friends him, 


us take 


have deserted 


| Poor LortmMer has been marooned; he is out on the island by 


himself. It does not make any difference whether the resolu- 
tion as originally proposed to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] prevails or the one 
offered by the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] or the one offered by the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forierre], poor Lorimer 
He is left, and the procession has gone by. 

I am sorry in a way for Mr. Lorimer, because I am sorry 
for any man who fs in trouble, and especially am I sorry for a 
man, Mr. President, when it seems everybody 
if they say a certain thing is true. 

The Committee on 


has been marooned, 


is against him 
Privileges and Elections had 
matter under consideration at the of 
The talk about this fellow Hines and a _ hundred-thousand- 
dollar fund. All this could have been gotten last year by the 


this whole 


last session Congress. 


Committee on Privileges and Elections just as well as it 
could be gotten now, because it existed thy just as it exists 
now. There has been no new testimony developed: there have 


been no new facts produced. It is simply a question of the 
gathering by the new committee of facts that existed at the 
time of the other committee’s investigation. I say this talk 
about Hines existed at the time that the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections had charge of this case. That matter was 
not gone into. We are assured that if this matter is now 
referred to that committee it will be gone into. Mr. President, 
let us just go at it in an old-fashioned way. Let us raise a 
committee here among ourselves. Let each Senator nominate 
somebody and let us elect a committee. Is there anything 
unfair about that? Could anybody on earth say that that is 
wrong? 

I am a Democrat and I am not 


accustomed to throwing 


| bouquets at Republicans, but I want to say in behalf of the 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] that I think he 
is about as good a Democrat as we have here. In late days 
ne is getting around to the right doctrine mighty fast; he is 
getting converted awfully fast; in fact, Mr. President, these 
“insurgents,” about 13 of them, if they will do what they say 
they will, if in their actions they will live up to their speeches 
in the Senate, are all pretty good Democrats. I do not know 
whether they will do it or not. But this fight, I say, ought to 
have been between the “standpat”’”’ Republicans and the “ in- 
surgents,” if fight there had to be about the mode of conducting 
this investigation. But, instead of that, the Democrats have 
assumed to enter into it. The distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, no doubt rejoices to see my friend from Virginia take the 
fight off of his shoulders. No doubt he is tickled down to the 
bottom of his boots when he sees the Democrats jump into the 
breach at the mouth of the gun and take the fight from the 
shoulders of the “standpat” Republicans. I Mr. 


for one, 


President, am not willing to do it. Let the Republicans fight 
it out among themselves. 
But for Senator LA Fottette, I want to say that he has 


made a manly, game fight. Probably he introduced his resolu- 
tion a little bit early, but he has made a mauly, game fight, 
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I am answered that if Lormmer is gone anyway, then what is 
all this talk about the way it is done. Mr. President, I plead 
for Democratic regularity. I do object te the Democrats tak- 
ing the fight that belongs to the “standpat” Republicans and 
flying into the face of our natural allies, the “insurgents” of 
th.s body. I say that the Senator from Wisconsin has made a 
game iight. He introduced the resolution probably a little 
prematurely, but he introduced it, did he not? It may be said 
that it did not need a three-day speech and did pot need any 
long-winded argument to convince the Senate, and that 50 Sen- 
ators would have introduced a resolution if he had not; but 
they Gid not do it, did they? The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. iA Fotterrej] is the only man who introduced a resolu- 
tion to reopen this case. He has made the fight, and as a 
Democrat, because i believe him right, I am willing to stand 
with him and give him what meed of credit he is entitled to 
for the maniy fight le has fought. 

Mr. President, he has suggested a fair manner of selecting 


this committee, just to nominate them right here, pick them | 


right here from the floer, and elect them. Do it in the open. 
Do it where everybody can see you. Do it under the clearest 
sunlight of God himself. Let the public know what is going 


on. Do not do it behind closed doors, in closets, in back places; | 


do it here. 

Sir, perhaps I have said more than I should. I am intensely 
interested in this matter, and but for the fact that I felt this 
deep interest I should not have spoken at all. 

I regret, sir, more than any man the fact that I shall have to 
leave some of my Democratic frienés on this vote, but I will 
take my record, Mr. President, and lay it right by the side of 
the Denver piatform. I say I am as good a Democrat as ever 
stood in shoe leather. 


Take my record since I have had the honor to be « Member 


of this body and lay it dewn by the square and compass of the | 


Denver platform and you must say that Jerr Davis is a good 
Democrat. 
get among the Republican insurgents, but I will have to do it on 
this vote. 


Having said this much, Mr. President, I conclude my remarks. | 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I first make a parliamentary 
inquiry. During the course of the observations to which we 
have just listened, I understood the Chair to hoid that the rule 
which prohibits a Member of the Senate from reflecting in ary 
Way upon another Member of the Senate in public debate is 
2pplicabie to the Senator now under discussion. I ask the 
Chair whether I correctly uné@ecrstood his ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would say that the 
legal status of the junior Senator from Illinois, so far as being 
a Member of this body, is identical with that of every other 
Member. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask one further question. 
were discussing the question as to the guilt or the innocence of 
the sitting Member: that is to say, discussing the testimony 
which has already been laid before the Seaate in one way or 
another, and if a Member of the Senate in that debate wer: 
to declare that in his opinion it established .a guilty knowledge 
or a guilty participation in the corruption occurring at the 
election, the Chair would hold that that would be in violation 
of the rules of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would not so hold. 
The action of the Chair was based upon the epithets, if I may 
term them such, applied to the junior Senator from Illinois. 
The Senator from Iowa may not have heard the expression. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not hear the expression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He was called by two oppro- 
brious names. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not hear what was said. 

The PRNSIDING OFFICER. It was because of that that the 
Chair Veit called upon to remind him of the rule, without re- 
quiring him to take his seat—merely to admonish him. 


Mr. OUMMINS. ‘che reason I make these inquiries is, while | 
I may not debate the matter upon its merits at this time, I am | 


very anxious not to fall cinder the condemnation of the Chair 
or the condemnation of Senators who desire to observe the 
rules of this body. 


Mr. President, the resolution offered by the Senator from | 


Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], coupled with the proposed sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marri], pre- 
sents two definite questions, and only two, to the Senate. The 
first is, Shall the Senate proceed to a further investigation 
concerning the election of Wim11aAM Lorimer to a seat in this 
body? The second is, By what instrumentality shall the Sen- 
ate proceed with the further investigation if it be decided that 
additional evidence ought to be taken? 
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I do not like to leave my Pemocratic friends and | 


if, then, we. 


May 29, 


I gather from what has been said on all sides that concern. 
ing the first proposition or question there is no controversy 
whatsoever. We seem to have reached a common conclusion 
with regard to that part of the controversy. Every Senator 
here seems to be convinced that, by reason of the oecurr: 2 
elsewhere since the vote upon the former resolution s 
taken, it is our duty to further inquire with respect to the cir. 
cumstances concerning the election of WILLIAM LorIMer to {hj 
body. 

I therefore shall not exhaust a single moment of your time 
or any part of my strength in the examination of that prono. 
sition. I come, therefore, immediately to the consideratio: 
the two methods which are proposed—the one by the Senato- 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] and the other by the s: 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. 

I have a decided opinion with regard to the two methods of 
making this investigation. I believe that the resolution 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin, modified as he has 
gested, will furnish a more adequate investigation, a com 
| inquiry into the election of Wmi1am Lorrmer, than thouch it 
| were committed to the Committee on Privileges and Elect 
| and therefore I stand for the select committee. 

I have been wondering ever since this debate began whether 
I would be able to express the opinion I hold without | 
| offensive. I do not intend to be offensive. I feel no unkind- 
| ness toward the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I am 
| quite ready not only to admit, bui to insist, that the « 
| mittee is composed of high-minded, intelligent, patriotic 
| and patriotic Senators, »s so often declared by the Senato: 
ifrom Virginia [Mr. M crn]. And I trust that not a single 

word that falls from my lips will be so construed as to reflect 
| in the slightest degree upon the purpose of the Commitice on 
Privileges and Elections or the purpose of any member of th 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

But in my judgment this committee substantially disqualified 
itself by the manner in which the former investigation was car- 
ried forward, not disqualified itself ', reason of any want 
desire on the part of the committee to reach the truth, not 
disqualified itself by reason of any desire upon the part of the 
committee to present to the Senate fairly and impartially the 
result of its investigation ond its deliberations, but it has dis- 
qualified itself, in my opinion, because of the views whicl the 
| members of that committee held apparently with regard to the 

scope of the powers of an investigating committee and becuse 
of the rules of law which the members of the committee fcc! 
ought to control such a body of men in making an investigation 
of this character. 

This 18 not a new proposition of mine. It is a conclusion that 
I expressed in the very first sentences of the observations I had 
the honor to make months ago, when the resolution relating to 
the seat of WILLIAM Lorimer was before the body for decision, 
and I beg to read a word or two from my remarks at that time, 
in order to remind Senators of the exact situation. 

I think there is great force in the suggestion that new men 
would be more effective fe~ a great number of reasons than 
any of the old Members of the Senate. But I do not attach so 
much importance to the opinions we hold with regard to the 
guilt or the innccence of Mr. Lorturr. We all hold those opin- 
ions, Possibly we do not all hold the pride of opinion that must 
be experienced by those of us who have voted upon the resolu- 
tion, but, nevertheless, every intelligent man in the United 
States bas an opinion with regard to the gui't or innocence cf 

| Wr~t1aM Lortmer. i agree in some respects with the declara- 
tion recently made, that if we could find a man within the limits 
of the Republic who had no opinion with respect to the merits 
of the case, we would at the same time find a man utterly dis- 
qualified to express any opinion on it. 

But an opinion with respect to the guilt or the innocence—and I 
|am speaking now of guilt and innocence as synonymous with 
the validity of his seat in this body—is one thing. Entirely 
aside from that, if I find a Senator here who holds a certain 
view of the law, who holds a certain view with regard to the 
scope and functions of an investigating committee, that does 
not correspond with my own, an opinion which I believe, if 
carried into execution, will not result in a full and comprehen- 
sive and complete investigation, then I do not want that man 
| to investigate this subject, not because he is dishonest, not be- 

cause he is not intelligent or patriotic, not because he has not 
| all the attributes which we love to find in American citizens. 
but because he has adopted a false view of the law. 

That is my suggestion with regard to the members of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, who formerly looked 
into the circumstances which preceded and which surrounded 
the election of WixL1AmM LoRIMER. 
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Let us see. I read from the opening sentences of a former) trial and insist that it be a committee of investigation. I deny 


speech of mine upon the same subject : 

Whether WILt1aAmM Lorimer had guilty knowledge of the efforts that 
were being made in his behalf, and which finally resulted in his elec- 
tion, I do not say; it is not necessary for me to declare an opinion 
npon that subject, and the attitude of the committee with respect to it 
has made it exceedingly difficult for anyone to reach a proper conclu- 
sion with regard to it. I question that attitude in this: The commit- 
tee seems to have assumed that the Chicago Tribune was the plaintiff 
in the case before it and that WiLt1amM LoriIMeR was the defendant, 
and that the admissions and statements made on behalf of the plaintiff 
concluded the committee in so far as those admissions and statements 
were made against the interest of the plaintiff. It appears that be- 
cause counsel for the Chicago Tribune announced, in response to a sug- 
gestion from the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. HeYBURN], a member 
of the committee, that personally he did not intend to connect Mr. 
LonIMER with the bribery, and that at another time, ir argument upon 
the admission of evidence, stated—and I now quote—-“ we do not con- 
tend he had anytaing to do with it,” therefore the question of Mr. 
Lorimer’s participation in or guilty knowledge of the corruption was 
eliminated from the investigation, and there seems to have been no 
effort from the: time forward to pursue that particular phase of the 

biect. 

i do not agree with such attitude upon the part of the subcommittee. 
I do not think that tue Chicago Tribune was the plaintiff. I do not 
think that any admission or statement made by the counsel for the 
Tribune could in any wise restrict or limit the powers or duties of the 
committee raised by the resolution of the Senate. 

And more of the same character. 

This subcommittee, composed of most intelligent men, and men 
who are just as wholly dedicated and devoted to the public 
service as any of the Senators of this body, met in the city of 
Chicago, and the subcommittee organized itself into a court— 
a court not of investigation, but a court of trial—and it pro- 
ceeded to try a suit in ejectment brought by the Chicago Tribune 
against WiLL1AM LoriMeR. It sought for no testimony that was 
not preduced by the plaintiff. It sought for no testimony that 
was not brought forward by the defendant; and it measured 
the competency of all the testimony offered with all the rigor 
and the technicalities of the common law with respect te the 
admission of testimony. 

In the 700 pages composing this record a large part will be 
found to be consumed in useless and senseless arguments made 
by counsel respecting the admissibility of testimony; whether 
the testimony suggested was hearsay testimony or whether it 
was secondary testimony. So the investigation proceeded with 
absolute fidelity upon the part of the full committee to the 
principle upon which it was instituted, but I do not believe that 
that is the office of an investigating committee. It is not a 
committee for the trial of Mr. Lortmer. This Senate is the body 
which tries Mr. Lorimer. The committee ought to be one that 
would search here and there and everywhere to elicit testimony, 
no matter where found or how found. 

I deny that evidence must be tested by the rules of common 
law in order to ascertain whether it shall be submitted to the 
investigating committee or not. I agree that when the testi- 
mony finally comes to the Senate, then we must take the evi- 
dence and subject it to that scrutiny and subject it to those 
tests which the long experience of civilized mankind has or- 
dained in order to ascertain the truth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 4 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. i ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘he Senator from Idaho asks 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It is so ordered. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the very best of faith the members of 
the subcommittee adopted this plan for investigating the elec- 
tion of Wirx1am Lorimer. With a high intelligence they pro- 
ceeded upon this plan to hear the evidence submitted by the 
newspaper upon the one side and by Mr. Lorimer upon the 
other. With great and comprehensive knowledge of the law 
they subjected all the evidence to these rules of the law which 
are applicable in the courts of the country. If you want that 
kind of an investigation, then this committee, which has already 
assumed a position with regard to such things, ought to be com- 
inissioned to carry on the inquiry. 

Now, mark you, there is no reflection upon any member of 
the committee in saying this. I differ from a great many 
Members of the Senate upon a great many things, but I hope 
that it is not thought disparaging to any Senator to say that 
he differs from all or part of his fellow Senators with regard 
to questions of either law or of fact. I differ from this com- 
mittee as it was then composed with regard to making investiga- 
tions such as this. I deny that it ought to be a committee of 


i 


| 


| 


that the testimony which is brought forward must bear the 
tests of the courts in the trial of cases. I insist that the com- 
mittee has a perfect right to take any testimony whatsoever 
that in its judgment will lead to competent evidence upon the 
substantial or the pivotal fact to be decided by the Senate. I 


want a committee of real investigators to go out. w mpered, 
unrestricted by any declaration that they have made of 
the law before by any vote that they have ever ca; on the 
subject, to go out and pursue every channel open to the ing 
mind to ascertain the truth with regard to the n of 

| Wirr1am Lorimer. I do not believe those members the Con 
mittee on Privileges and Elections who either sat as a sul 
mittee before or those members who approved the conduct of the 
subcommittee in the management of the investi m with 
that freedom, that liberty we ougit to expect in an investi 
coimmittee, go forward and do this work. I care 1 wh 

| precedents are, what we want is the truth, and we want 
gathered in the way I have suggested, if that be the w 
approved by a majority of the Senate. 

I understand there are two types of minds in the S te 
There are more upon a great many subjects, but there are 
least two upon this subject. I made this same objection before 
It was not only assumed by silence on the part of the m 
mittee that that was the real way in which to carry forward 
this investigation, but that course was openly defended vu 
the floor of the Senate. Senators will remember a somewhat 
spirited discussion carried on between the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Battery] and myself with regard to this very 
maiter. He declared with all the eloquence that attends his 
utterances and with all the sincerity which accompanies his 
arguments that the trial between man and man—he consider- 
ing this case as an ordinary trial, with the plaintiff on one 
side and the defendant on the other—was the best way to 
adduce the truth, and that the committee did entirely right 
in allowing the newspaper on the one hand to take charge of 
the case and Mr. Lorrmer’s counsel upon the other. I have no 
reason to betieve that he has changed his opinion with regard 
to that subject. I have no reason to believe that a single mem- 
ber of that committee has changed his honest aud often ex- 
pressed opinion upon that subject. 

If therefore you recommission this committee to conduct the 
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inquiry what do you expect? Do you expect that it will go to 
Chicago or remain in Washington and invite those who have 
made these charges against Mr. Lorimer to appear with their 
evidence, and that side having concluded do you 
then Mr. LoriMer will bring forward whatsoever testimony | 
thinks makes for him? Do you expect that testimony 
will either be admitted or excluded according to the rules of 
the law which apply by their strictness in the trial of cass 
If you do, then the Committee on Privileges and Hlection 
will carry on this inquiry as honestly and efficiently a 


expect that 


this 


$ any 
body of men that can be found in the Senate. But if you w: nt 
a committee that starts upon this line with a determination to 
find everything that is to be known with regard to the mat 
ter, whether it finds it at Springfield or St. Louis or whether 
it finds it at Centralia or Ottawa, whether it finds it in Chi- 


eago or in Washington, a committee that understands its duty 
to be to make whatever inquiry is necessary to lead the 
truth, with no responsibility upon the part of any other person 
or any other concern to bring forward any testimony whats: 

ever—if that be what you desire, then you will adopt the 
resolution presented by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

We had this difference of opinion before and we have it still. 
I shall have no word of criticism to enter upon anyone who 
differs with me with regard to it, but if I can do it wil 
being disagreeable and offensive I want the Senate to und 
stand what the issue is, and, understanding it, it seems to me 
that, without any reflection upon any member of the Committ 
on Privileges and Elections, with the full appreciation of t! 
honorable character of every member of that committee, w 
must, if we desire to satisfy the demands of the country—! 
speak these- words deliberately—carry on this investigation | 
a committee that has not adopted as its policy the plan that I 
have endeavored so inadequately and meagerly to set forth. 

It is of just as high importance that the people of thi 
country shall believe that the Senate of the United States 
composed of men who sit here with unimpeachable and honest 
titles as that these titles be unimpeachable and honest. The 
confidence which the people of this country may have in the 
laws of the country, in the purity and integrity of purpose of 
those who make the laws, is, I think, of even greater importanc¢ 
than that the laws themselves be wise and just. We have stoot 
here too long already against the wish and purpose and desire 
of the great mass of the people of the United States. 
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I did not intend to enter these broader questions at all, but 
they come to me now at this moment with such force that I 
ean not relinquish the floor without saying one word with re- 
spect to eur supreme duty im such matters as this. I heard 
the other day, accompanied, of course, with great compliment 
te the integrity and the mtelligence of the people, the suggestion 
that we must go very, very slowly in responding to the wishes and 
demands of the people lest we shall respond to an unintellicent 
clamor of impulse and of passion. Senators, for 25 years and 
more the people of this country have been insisting that the 
Constitution composed by our forefathers should be changed so 
that the Members who sit in this body shall be elected by 


direct vote. Will anyone suggest that this demand, continuing | 


now over a quarter of a century, is am impulse or a passion? 
Can anyone assert that it does not represent the deliberate, the 
thoughtful, the persistent purpose of a great majority of the 
people of this country? 

Six times new has the one branch of tbe legislative govern- 
ment of the United States passed this resolution. Five times 
bas the Senate of the United States either deliberately ignored 
the demand or rejected it upon consideration. The peopie are 
not only patient, but they are persistent still, and they intend 
to change this part of the Constitution, if, as Grant said about 
the war, it takes the century to do it. 

Our forefathers—I de not criticize them—put into the Consti- 
tution obstacles against amendments which seemed wise to them 
and with which we must comply, but obstacles which are exceed- 
ingly dificult to surmount. Two-thirds of each of these bodies 
must agree to the resolution, and then when two-thirds have 
agreed to the same resolution, in the same words, three-fourths 
of the Commonwealths must ratify it in order that it may be- 


come a part of the organic law. Every obstacle apparenily is | 


removed except the obduracy of the Senate. 

I do not say that Senators ought not to exercise their own 
judgment with respect to the propriety of voting for this amend- 
ment or not, but Ido say that Senators should give grea. iieed to 
the desire of the people to be given the opportunity to say whether 
they want to change their Constitution or not. It is not our Con- 
stitution. This Constitution belongs to 90,000,000 people or more. 
Yet we stand here determined that they shall have no opportu- 
nity to declare whether it is the Constitution they want or not. 

I do not cavil at or criticize the argument which I have often 


heard made here, but it is an argument that ought to be made | 
upon the hustings; it is an argument that ought to be made to 


the people who vote to determine whether our Constitution shall 
be changed or not. It is our duty to heed, to respond to the fun- 
damental primary demand of the citizens, namely, that they be 
given an opportunity to say for themselves whether they want the 
Constitution changed or whether they want it to remain as it is. 


Just so I feel regarding the agitation for the last year respect- | 


ing the two new States im the southwestern part of our coun- 
try. It is not my purpose to debate the merits of the imitiative, 
referendum, or reeall. However, when New Mexico comes to 
the Congress with compliance with every provis.on of the en- 
abling act, and when Members of the Senate would vote for the 
admission of New Mexico if it were not for a provision in the 
constitution which has been adopted by the people of that Ter- 
ritory relating to its amendment, I say that we are intruding 


upou the province of the people themselves. I do not like the | 


provision of the constitution of New Mexico with regard to its 
amendment, but I feel that I would be impertinent if I were 
to withheld my vote upon the proposition upon condition that 
the people should again vote upon or change this provision of 
the constitution. They know what they want, and if the State 
is otherwise entitled to demand, we ought not to longer hinder 
her entrance to the Commonwealths of the Union. 

Just so with regard te Arizona. 
Senators here who do not believe in the initiative or the refer- 
endum or the reeall. I do. But you onght to say precisely 
what I have said respecting the constitution of New Mexico. 
The people of Arizona, im a deliberative, thoughtful, and patri- 
otic way, adopted their constitution; and if it presents a repub- | 
lican form of gevernment, it is an imsult to every man and 
woman and child withim the limits of that Territory to declare 
that they must again vete in order to see whether their former 
expressed opinion was a deliberate and calm expression of judg- 
ment upon these vital matters. 

These are the things which are in the minds of the peopl 
These are the things which are unscttling the confidence a the 
American people in our legislative bodies. These are the things 
whieh promote the Senate of the United States to a high place | 
in the criticism and censure of many men and many wemen, 
too, throughout the borders of the country. 

I return, however, to the question in hand. The only point 
of difference is, shall we elect an investigating committee—not 
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I know there are many | 


— 


a committee to hear testimony, not a committee to try Mr, 
LoriMer. If we had the testimony, or if it were to be broug cht 
forward by interested people to be laid before the commitice 
in order that the committee could examine it and judge of it 
and determine its competency, I would not be so insistent upon 
the resolution presented by my friend, the Senator from \Vjs. 
consin [Mr. La Foitrerre}]. But we are not organizing a com- 
| mittee of that sort. We are organizing a committee which we 
know has a fight before it. We are organizing a commitice 
which we know will be confronted with all the devices which 
ingenuity and wealth can create in order to prevent a successfy] 
issue to its deliberations. 

I submit we will be more likely to secure the services of the 
investigating committee, the committee that has a purpose and 
has a mission and that recognizes its duty, or ought to recog 
| nize its duty, to go forward and search the United States from 
one border to the other for every item of testimony that wil! 
shed light upon this vital issue, by the election of five men 
| who were not Members of the Sixty-first Congress than we \ 
| be to commit the subject again to the Committee on Priviloces 
and Elections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, an hour or so ago I mide 
a motion that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be wnti] 
Wednesday next. Since then many Senators from both sides 
of the Chamber have suggested that the public business will 
| be expedited if we adjourn until Thursday. Many Senators 
are going to leave the city and will not be able to get back on 
Wednesday. The chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
| Suggested to me that if that commitiee could have a full day 
| on Wednesday in his opinion the committee would conclude its 
work and be able to report the bill to the Senate speedily 
thereafter. It is important that we should know whether we 
are going to adjourn over Wednesday, the Printing Office having 
made inquiry because of the arrangements for the employment 
| of their large force. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to move that when the Senate 
adjourns it be until Thursday next, but I do not propose to 
urge that. If a majority of the Senate shall vote it down, I will 
be quite content; and if it is voted down I will then make a 

| motion that when the Senate adjourns it be until Wednesday 
next. FE move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn 
until Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand the matter is no 
debatable, but I hope the Senator from New Hampshire wi! 
withhold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to say that my 
purpoSe in asking the Senator from New Hampshire to with- 
| hold the motion in the earlier part of the session was not that 
we should not adjourn over Memorial Day, which is the custom, 
and which has been most appropriately observed ever since I 
have been a Member of this body. My purpose, however, was 
to direct attention to the fact that the moment we decide to 
adjourn Senators reach the conclusion that no vote wil! be 
reached and absent themselves for the day. 

I hope, Mr. President, we may reach a vote on this resolution 
| to-night. I think ft is important, if we are to commission 

anyone to make this investigation, that it be done promptly, 

'and I sincerely hope that before we adjourn we may reach a 
final vote authorizing a thorough investigation of the charzes 
| affecting the election of the junior Senator from Illinois. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to commend the suggestion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire that we adjourn over until Thurs- 
day. Many Senators are necessarily absent on Memorial [ay 
and can not get back in time for the proceedings on Wednes- 
| day, and I hope the course suggested by the Senator may be 
| followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire that when the Senate ad- 
2 ae to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday next at 12 
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Mr. POINDEXTER obtained the floor. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the Senator from Wacrh- 
in:ton proceeds—— 
| ‘Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wa 
ington yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senater from Michigan. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. With the consent of the Senstor 
from Washington, I desire to offer an amendment to the resolu- 
tien of the Senator from Virginia [Mr.” Marri}, and I ask tbat 
the Secretary read it. 


3 
fs The 7 motion was agreed to. 
. | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to be | unjustly convict the defendant, but to present the evidence, and 


proposed by the Senator from Michigan will be stated. 


| all the evidence, to the court, and to see that it is properly laid 


The Secrerary. It is proposed, on page 2, line 2, to strike | before the court. 


out the word “any” and to insert in lieu thereof the word | 


“the”; on line 3, page 2, to strike out the words “of the 
Senate or of” and to insert the words “between the first and 
second sessions of the Sixty-second.” 

Also, in line 8, on the same page, after the word “it,” to 
insert: 

And any member of said committee is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to direct the issuance of a subpeena or subpena duces tecum, 


and he may summon such witness or witnesses as he may deem neces- 
sary in the course of said investigation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What disposition does the 
Senator from Michigan desire made of the amendment which 
has just been read? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I merely ask that it lie on the 
table until it is reached in order. 
The PRBSIDING OFFICER. 

lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the decision of the question to be investigated by the committee 
provided for in either one of the pending resolutions practically 
will depend upon the determination as to the nature of that com- 
mittee—as to which one of these resolutions shall be adopted— 
and in view of the further fact that no more important question 
will be before the Senate, and that it is about to be disposed of, 
I desire to say a few words, based upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, which investigated the case 
at the former Congress, 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that we have at least the freedom 
and latitude in criticism or argument upon the report of this 
committee that a litigant in a court would have in criticizing 
the judgment of the court in an argument before the judge for 
a new trial. As has been well stated, difference of opinion as to 
the conclusion or even as to methods by which the inquiry is to 
be cenducted dees not necessarily imply a reflection upon the 
personne! of the committee, nor upon their motive, character, or 
integrity, although there has been some intimation that this 
matter should not be dealt with and that the correctness of the 
opinion of the former committee ought not to be impugned. I 
do not understand that the rules of the Senate preclude free criti- 
cism of the correctness and of the justness of the report which 
was filed by that committee. If they did, the usefulness of the 
Senate would be very largely handicapped and impaired. Under 
the practice of so-called senatorial courtesy, or so-called sena- 
torial dignity, if Senators would not be free to differ radically 
and absolutely in their opinions upon every matter upon which 
the Senate is called upon to act, then the usefulness and the 
effectiveness of the Senate of the United States as a legislative 
body must necessarily be greatly impaired. 

Some Senators have compared the situation in which we are 
placed te that of jurors; others have compared it to that of a 
judge. I hardly think that either a juror or a judge represents 
the function which the Senate is to exercise in the determina- 
tion of the validity of title to the seat of the Senator from 
Illinois. There is a great case here to be tried; it is to be tried 
by the Senate of the United States. Nobody ever heard of a 
case being tried by a jury alone, without some other functionary 
of the tribunal, nor by a judge alone. It is absolutely necessary 
in proceedings in court that there should not only be a judge 
and a jury, or a judge alone, but that there should be an officer 
of the court, a functionary whose duty it is to take the question 
up, prosecute it, bring it before the court—not to see that the 
one side or the other should prevail unjustly, but one of the 
officers of the court, and as a part of the court—to see that all 
the evidence which relates to the matter that can be produced 
shall be produced and shall be fairly presented, and that every 
reasonable deduction that can be drawn from the evidence 
Shall be presented as forcibly as possible to the court, and that 
there shall also be counsel upon the other side. 

It seems to me that a committee appointed by this body to 
investigate the validity of the title to a seat in this Senate, if 
it is to perform its duties effectively, must necessarily contain 
Within itself the power to push the investigation, to take the 
initiative. The duty must necessarily rest with it to make in- 
quiries, not, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] has 
aptly said, to sit simply as a court and to have the evidence 
brought to it; but it is the duty of the committee to go out and 
look for the evidence and bring it in, and, if it is necessary, to 
appoint counsel for that purpose. 

The resolution of the Senator from Virginia provides for the 
appointment of counsel, not by the Chicago Tribune, but by a 
committee of the Senate. The duty of that counsel will be to 
Drosecute the case, just as a prosecuting attorney in the trial 
of « criminal case in court should prosecute a case—not to 


The proposed amendment will 


Now, I want to call attention to the principles upon which 
the investigation was conducted, and not simply the conclusions 
| or the verdict reached by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Many of the members of the present committee 
signed that report and concurred in it, and presumably they 
entertained the views therein expressed as to the relevancy of 
certain great lines of testimony, which necessarily will be in- 
volved in any new investigation. The resolution of the Senator 
from Virginia in its concluding paragraph provides: 


| “The committee is further and specially instructed to inquire fully 
| into and report upon the alleged fan ” fund in its relation to 

and effect, if any, upon the election of WILLIAM Lorimer to the Senat 
| It proposes that that resolution should be referred to the Cou 


mittee on Privileges and Elections; and yet the Commiitee on 
| Privileges and Elections, after careful reflection, has reported 
| its opinion here that such testimony as that has no relevancy 
or bearing upon the Lorimer case. So we would be, if the reso 
lution intreduced by the Senator from Virginia should be 
adopted, in the position of forcing upon the Committee en Privl- 
leges and Elections an inquiry which they have deliberately 
held and reported to the Senate to be absolutely irrelevant, so 
far as the case under consideration is concerned. It seems to 
me that some of the principles enunciated by the committee are 
quite remarkable, and I read from the report: 

Much of the testimony taken upon the investigation related to the 
alleged payment of money to members of the General Assembly of IIli- 
nois by one Robert E. Wilson. This was denied by Wilson and by 
others, and after considering all the evidence on that subject, the com- 
mittee are not prepared to find that the fact is established. 

But mark this language: 

But whether the sums of money claimed to have been paid were or 
were not paid, that fact has no relevancy to the matter which the com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate. 

In other words, if it should be found by the committee that 
large sums of money were paid to members of the Legislature 
of Illinois by a man who was admitted to be interested in the 
clection of Wintt1AM Lorimer—if the recipient came along, actu- 
ated by the invariable impulse of a man charged with a crime, 
and denied the secret motive of his mind, which no man can 
read, claiming that he was not actuated and controlled by the 
payment of that money—the committee records its opinion as a 
matter of law in this case that, even though all the members 
of the legislature should be bribed in that way or should have 
been the recipients of money—that is the necessary inference, of 
course—that if in its view that testimony was irrelevant, the 
bribery of every member of the legislature would be irrelevant. 
They do not base it upon the question of whether or not a sutfti- 
cient number were bribed to deprive him of a majority, but 
they say: 

jut whether the sums of money claimed to have been paid were or 
were not paid, that fact has no relevancy to the matter which the com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate. 

I desire to go on record as a member of this body as opposed-— 
not through any personal objection or with any reflection upon 
the members of the committee—to referring this inquiry to a 
committee which entertains such views as to the relevancy of 
the great mass of the evidence in the case; and it is net a 
question of what conclusions it is going to reach after the eyt- 
dence is taken, but it amounts to a proposition that they wiil 
not consider the evidence because they do not consider it 
relevant. They go further and say: 

It was therefore no part of the duty of the subcommittee to 
inquire— 

I ventured to say that I thought some parts of this report 
were remarkable, and I read this from the report in substan- 
tiation of that statement: 

It was therefore no part of the duty of the subcommittee to 
inguire into either the origin of the fund or the purpose for which 
it was used. 

Could the Senate of the United States expect an intelligent 
finding, which would command the respect of this body and of 
the country, from a committee which says it is not their duty 
“to inquire into either the origin of the fund or the purpose 
for which it was used”? Yet it is proposed here to refer the 
case again to a committee, a large number of whose members 
were members of the former committee and entertain th« 


views. I say to do so would not be conducive to giving conti- 
dence to the people of this country iu the result. It may be 
invidious to refer to the people of this country, and yet we are 
all subject to the public opinion of this country. Public opin- 


fon is not, as some one has said, the opinion of the average 
man, but it is the opinion of the great mass of all classes of 
citizens, operating together through the means of intelligence 
which we have in this day of enlightenment and education. I 
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say that a report from a committee which has deliberately re- 


corded the views that I have just read as to the scope and 
nature of this inquiry could not command the respect or confi- 
dence of the people. 


I mean by that statement the respect or | 


confidence of the people in the wisdom and accuracy of their | 


judgment, and not, of course, as to their integrity or their per- 
sonal motives. 

While I am referring to the report of the committee I want to 
refer also, in substantiation of my statements, to the special 
report signed by the distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 


| the four members of the Legislature of Illinois who had 


(Mr. Heysurn], who now occupies the chair, who signed the | 


majority report and also filed a separate report, and who is also 
still a member of the committee. He is entitled to his views, 


and he is a distinguished and able lawyer, but lawyers differ. | 


We are discussing this question upon a difference of opinion 
upon legal questions as well as upon questions of fact. 


my hand, goes to the extent of saying—and not only goes to the 
extent, but says it unequivocally in so many words, about which 
there can be no mistake—that even though a majority of tle 
members of the Legislature of Illinois, every one of them, were 
bribed to vote for Wi~1i1aAm Lorimer, it would not affect the 
validity of his seat unless it was shown that the bribery was 
done with his knowledge and consent, or done by himself or by 
his agent. I dispute that as a proposition which the Senate 
can afford to adopt. 


| bribed ordinarily would not be entitled to very much weigi: 





May 29. 


their votes in the Legislature of Illinois were infamous and ))) 
reliable. Of course, they were infamous and unreliable. {),o 
committee seems to have proceeded upon the theory—a)x [ 
base this upon a careful examination of the report—that every. 
thing that these witnesses said was true except their admission). 
that they had been bribed. The committe takes up the case of 
fessed that they were bribed. Ordinarily the confession 0; : 
man that he was bribed is entitled to credence. That is jp 
harmony with the theory of evidence because it is a declaration 
against interest. A declaration of a man that he was jot 
court because it is a self-serving declaration, a declaration in 
his own interest, prompted by the natural laws of human jx- 
ture; but when a man says that he was bribed, his admissioy 


| is entitled to credence, even in a court where the strictest ries 
The report of that member of the committee, which I hold in | 


I am not willing to refer this case as a | 


member of this body to a committee a number of whose mem- | 


bers apparently entertain such an opinion. 
obnoxious and abhorrent to the system of representative govern- 
ment that a Member of this body and of the investigating com- 
mittee should record himself as believing, though corruption 


I think that it is | 


should be rife, though the legislature should be bribed by par- | 


ties who were interested in the action of the Member to be 
elected, even though the entire legislature should be polluted by 
such corruption, that the Senate should not inquire into it. 
I read from the report, to substantiate my statement. 
says: 
The Senate may, however, inguire— 


Taking the general position, in the first place, apparently that 
it is a matter largely for the State of Illinois to deal with, and 


It 


of the common law prevail, because it is not natural that g 
man would make a declaration of that kind unless he was jm. 
pelled to do so by its truth, and probably by the fact that he 
believed that his crime had been discovered. Yet this commit- 
tee reverses the philosophy of evidence; it reverses the princi- 
ples upon which evidence is admitted in the courts throughout 
the land under the common law. It disbelieves the declaration 
against interest and believes and bases its finding upon the se/f- 
serving declaration—the denials on the part of members of thie 
legislature that they had received bribes. 

When I started to read this report and read the manner in 
which the committee disposed of the first witness, White, I 
was not much astonished. I thought perhaps some specia! cir- 
cumstances applied to White that caused the committee to dis- 
regard his admission that he had been bribed and to believe 
his subsequent denial that he had not been bribed; but when 
I proceeded to read further in the report and found that one 
after another of four men made admissions at different times 
and places that they had accepted bribes, and that in each case 
the committee found to all intents and purposes that they had 
not accepted bribes; that their admissions that they had ac- 


| ceped bribes were not credible, but that, on the contrary, in 
| each one of the four cases where these men had come before 


later on in the report, taking that position specifically, that it | 


was better for the State of Illinois to deal with it, and conclud- 
ing that the State has dealt with it, and consequently that this 
body ought not to deal with it; in other words, taking the posi- 
tion that the constitutional prerogative of this body to be the 
judge of the qualifications and election of its own Members 
should be abdicated and turned over to some jury in the purlieus 
of Chicago, or to some down-town election district in Chicago, 
from which one of these guilty legislators was returned to the 
legislature. That is the position taken by the distinguished 
member of the committee, because he says: 


| 
The Senate may, however, inquire into the manner of the election of | 
a Member of its body to the extent and for the purpose of ascertain- | 


| shall be referred to a new committee i not enunciated 
the members of the legislative body which certifies his election ¢o the ttee which hes not 


ing whether such election was an honest one, representing the will of 


Senate, and in doing this we may inquire— 


This is what we may inquire into according to him— 


whether the votes cast by members of the legislature were procured by 
bribery of such members, by the person for whom they voted or by 
anyone on behalf of such person with the knowledge or consent of such 
person, and in case we should find that such bribery existed we should 
find that his election was procured in violation of the law, and the 
person so selected should not be permitted to hold the office of Senator. 


cured by the person for whom they were cast or by sovie one 
on his behalf, with his knowledge and consent. According to 
that language—and I am not technical at all about it, but am 
giving it a liberal construction, looking at it from every stand- 
point—even though they were bribed on his behalf, yet unless 
it could be shown, what in most cases it is absolutely impos 
sible to show, that the bribery was done with the persona! 
knowledge and consent of the beneficiary, the Senate should 
purge him of the taint of corruption and allow him to take his 
seat in a body whose business is largely conducted upon the 
theory, and the theory alone, that every Member is an hunesi 
and an honorable man. The senior Senator from Idaho says 
in his report that— 

The committee granted this request— 

That is, the request that the Chicago Tribune should be rep- 
resent ed— 


The committee granted this request and a large amount of testimony 
was introduced, much of which was outside the legitimate scope of the 
inquiry and some of whi¢h consisted of the testimoriy of members o 
= legislature establishing the unreliability, and even infamy, of such 

tnesses. 





His | 


| 


the public and admitted being bribe takers they had falsely be- 
smirched their own character and the standing of their fam- 
ilies. When I read that I must say that I felt almost. so far 
as this hearing was concerned, as if we had come to the age of 
miracles again. 

Now, the question is before the Senate whether, on the reso- 
lution of the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections [Mr. DILLINGHAM] or the resolution of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], we shall refer this case to a com- 
mittee which, whatever new evidence there may be, have al- 
ready shown their disposition and their determination, I might 
say—because it is their action—to exclude the testimony of 
the four men who admitted they were bribed, and lay down the 
rules of procedure to which I have referred; or whether it 


any such strange principles of evidence, none of whom have 
ever said that it made no difference how many members of tlie 
legislature were bribed unless it could be shown that it was 


done with the knowledge and consent of the beneficiary, and 
| who, whether or not they have determined upon the final ver- 
dict in the case at this time, are yet free to form their opinions 
upon reason and upon justice as to the mode of procedure and 


| the relevancy sti y, because y that none 
In other words, if we should find that these votes were pro- | he relevancy of testimony, because I venture to say that nou 


of them have fixed opinions upon those questions. 

I venture to say, notwithstanding the assertion that every 
Member of this body has already formed his opinion, and, con- 
sequently, that every one of them is in the same position that 
the members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections are, 
and that it makes no difference what kind of a committee you 
have—whether it is the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
or a select committee—that that is very far from the fact. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not desire to interrupt the Senator just 
at that point, but I understood him to say that the committee 
has held and reported that it was of no consequence as to the 
number of votes which had been bribed, provided the bene- 
ficiary had no knowledge of the bribe. Does he understand that 
to be the committee’s report? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Texas misunderstood 
me. What I said was that one member of the committee, who 


In other words, after a long inquiry, consuming 2 number of | is still a member of the committee, had filed a separate report, 


weeks, the committee came to the conclusion that men who sold | in which he had enunciated that doctrine. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I understood the Senator to say that that was | 
the report of the committee. I knew it was not. | 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was a special report by one member 
of the committee, who also signed the majority report. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not think the Senator could have | 
read the committee’s report to that effect. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, I have read the committee’s report, 
and did not so state. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALurncer in the chair). | 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? f ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I would now ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington to refer me to the language in which he charges that I 
took the pesition that if all the members of the legislature were 
pribed, unless the candidate knew of it, it would not affect his 

election. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not state that you used the lan- 
guage “if all of them were bribed.” I said that was the neces- 
sary inference from what was stated. This is the language, at 
the bottom of page 16 of the report: 

We may inquire whether the votes cast by members of the Iegisla- 
ture were procured by bribery of such members, by the person for 
whom they voted, or by anyone on behalf of such person with the 
knowledge or consent of such person. 

That is, in stating the limitation of the inquiry; and reading 
further— 

And in case we should find that such bribery existed we should find 
that his election was procured in violation of the law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would suggest that 
have a different copy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the official copy, Senate Report 
No. 942, of the Sixty-first Congress, third session. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, in fairness, let us have the language: 

The Senate may, however, inquire into the manner of the election of 
a Member of its body to the extent and for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such election was an honest one, representing the will of the 
members of the legislative body which certifies his election to the 
Senate, and in doing this we may inquire whether the votes cast by 
members of the legisiature were procured by bribery of such members 
by the person for whom they voted, or by anyone on behalf of such 
person with the knowledge or consent of such person, and in case we 
should find that such bribery existed we should find that his election 


was procured in violation of the law, and the person so selected 
should not be permitted to hold the office of Senator. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Exactly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘There is a great deal of difference—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Allow me to state 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to finish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator himself has read the re- 
port. My contention is that if there was bribery, especially if 
there was wholesale bribery, of members of the legislature by 
some one who was interested in the election of Winriram Lort- 
mer, his seat should be vacated, whether it was done by him 
or with his knowledge and consent or not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was only dealing with the one proposition 
which I had undertaken to discuss. I was not dealing at that 
time with the effect that the action of Mr. Lorimer might have 
or with the question as to how many corrupted votes would | 
unseat him. The Senator selected a part of the consideration 
of a subject and did not give the whole subject matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think I read the entire paragraph. I 
am willing for the Senator from Idaho to read it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The paragraph—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Excuse me—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I only just wanted to stay the hand at 
that point. I shall call the attention of the Senate to that 
report, but I will do it on my own time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was just going to say that I am per- 
fectly willing at this time, or at any other time, that any | 
other part of the report which can be construed as changing | 
in any way the meaning or the effect of what I have read | 
— be called to the attention of the Senate. I have read 

all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I took the position that if only one vote 
was corrupt, and Lorrmer was connected with it, it would vitiate | 
his election. I then took the position that if Lorimer was not 
connected with it, it must be shown that enough votes were 
corrupted to change the result of the election. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That does not appear in the report. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It will appear in my remarks in the 
Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I apprehended that the report was a 
Geliberate one and represented the mature opinion of the 
Senator. Of course I do not knew what actuated the commit- | 
tee in forming its opinions or why apparently throughout the 
report the testimony in behalf of Mr. Lorrmrn, of the slightest 
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nature, should have been accepted by the committee as the 
truth, and testimony to the opposite effect throughout the re- 
port should have been reported by the committee as not worthy 
What I am referring to the Senator will find in 


each one of the subdivisions of the report dealing with the 
four self-confessed bribe takers, and particularly in the sum- 
mary of the testimony as to each of these four ca: ntained 
in the committee’s report. At the bottom of | 14, for in- 
stance, they say: 

Much of the testimony taken upon the investigation lated to the 
alleged payment of money to members of the Ger Ls ly of Iill- 


nois by one Robert E. Wilson. 

I am not intending to say that the committee were actuated 
by any improper motive, because I ki 
When I say I do not know what ac 


» +) } 
Wh af 
LOW Lia 


h 
‘tuated them I m 


that I do not know upon what principle of evidence thi 
| was being conducted. Now, the committee report goes « 
say that “this was denied by Wilson and by ot! In « : 
words, there is a large amount of testimony that Wilson had 
paid bribe money, but the committee reports that Wilson denies 
that, and consequently they are unable to find that the f 
existed. 

This was denied by Wilson and by others, and after consid I 
the evidence on that subject, the committee are not prepared to i 


that the fact is established. 

I do not know to what extent of proof the committee held the 
evidence was necessary to go in order to establish the fact. 1 
judge that it might be contended that it should go to the point 
of proving corruption of the election beyond a reasonable doubt— 
the same as in a criminal trial in a court. I should judge, from 
the general tenor of this report, that was the rule adopted by 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, since, notwithstand- 
ing these admissions, the committee could not find the fact of 
bribery was established, because they were subsequently re- 
tracted. Now, there is no such rule as that pertaining in this 
case. The rule in this case lies in the conscience and the judz- 
ment of the Members of this body. I say that a proper rule 
would be not only that it was not necessary to show beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the election was corrupt, but that if a 
reasonable doubt was cast upon its honesty, the seat should be 
vacated. Noman should occupy a seat in this body when the ma- 
jority of the Members of this body, who are forced to associate 
with him and transact a large amount of business on what 
courtesy, which is based upon senatorial 
his election was corrupt. 

I can not see for myself, having been accustomed during a 
great part of my working period to study evidence, how a man 
ean read the testimony already taken in this case and not 
say—whatever degree of proof may be necessary to establish 
the fact—that at least there was a reasonable doubt cast upon 
the honesty of this election. I think myself that it goes 
further, because I can not conceive in the first place of four 
men confessing falsely that they had accepted bribes. In the 
second place, nobody who values money as much as those who 
were paying this money is going to pay it over by the thou- 
sands of dollars unless it was necessary to secure the election, 
I do not think there is going to be any futile bribery going on, 
any money or large amount of money wasted in bribery. They 
usually figure those things pretty closely. It has gotten to be, 
not exactly common, but a familiar thing to see accounts stated 
of the amounts paid to the members of a legislature for their 


| votes for United States Senators. 


I am not going into a discussion at this time how we can be 
relieved from that situation. I believe myself we can be relieved 
from it without changing the essential nature of the Constitu- 
tion, without changing the balance between the States and the 


| Federal Government, by relieving the legislatures of the power 


of electing United States Senators, and by restoring it to the 
original source of power from which legislatures as well as the 
Senate derive their existence. 

We are entitled to consider circumstances. Men are con- 
victed of felonies of the gravest nature upon circumstantial 
evidence, and it is not necessary in this case to have direct 
evidence that the sitting Member participated, personally, 


in 
this bribery or that he knew of it personally. ‘That fact can 
be found, a8 many a man has been convicted of murder, upon 
the circumstantial evidence in the case. There are certain cir 


cumstances in this case sufficient to convince a juror, in my 
judgment, that he did know it—the circumstance to which I 
have just referred. 

Leaving out of the question the knowledge and participation 
of the sitting Member, suppose we admit, as has been admitted 
by many of the defenders of this case both here and elsewhere 
admitted by those who have spoken upon this floor in behalf of 
the sitting Member from [linois—that four members were 
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bribed, yet contending that it was not quite enough bribery to | bribery, and whether or not the Senate can not infer upon the 


unseat him——— circumstances in the case that if there were four members 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— bribed it was necessary to bribe them. At least it casts such a 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- | doubt upon the honesty of the election that the sitting Member 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? should be unseated. 
Mr. POINDEXTER, Yes; I yield. Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask just one concluding 
Mr. HEYBURN. In a report in which I joined it is clearly | question. Would the Senator from Washington, were he sit- 
stated: ting as a trial judge, arrive at a presumption or a conclusion 


Four members of the general assembly which elected Mr. Lorimer | that would be a presumption, if three men were being tried 
testified to receiving money as a consideration for their votes. The for a joint act, and the testimony showed that only two of 


a SS ee ere be them had anything to do with it, that the other one was neces. 
giving their names. It is also stated that not a sufficient num-| carjjy guilty? Would he carry his presumption that far, that 


ber of members were shown to have been corrupted to affect | pecause four men were bribed, that of necessity some other 
the election. number must have been bribed? 

The Senator from Washington would not dispute the legal| Mr, POINDEXTER. I would carry the presumption to this 
proposition that if less than a sufficient number were shown to | extent—I do not like very much this idea of being put on tria| 
have been bribed, in the absence of any corruption on the part | ag a judge, but I will answer 
of the candidate, he should be unseated. The Senator would Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment. The Senator, when I 
not undertake to say he should be unseated for less than a was occupying a position where toa large extent my hands n; 1 
sufficient number? | voice were tied, undertook to put me upon trial. That is the 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not subscribe to the statement | reason I appeared in the forum. 
made by the Senator from Idaho. On the contrary, I do not say Mr. POiNDEXTER. There is nothing in that. The Senator 
that in all cases he should be unseated, but I say that in many | knows and I know—every Senator knows—that he always has 
cases the situation might be such that the duty of the Senate | an opportunity to defend himself. He may be occupying the 
would be to unseat him, although there was not evidence that chair, but it is easy enough to leave the chair, as the Senator 
he had personal knowledge of or participation in it, even though | qiq@ jeave it. The Senator asks a question and leaves the room 





there was not proof that a sufficient number were bribed to | pefore it is answered. I want to say in answer to the Senator's 
overcome the majority he had. question that on the trial of a case in court if I found in a 
Mr. HEYBURN. Does the Senator know of any case when | case that a juror was bribed by one of the parties I would not 
such a rule was ever held in the history of civilized nations? stop to inquire whether a sufficient number of them were bribed 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Weill, I hope it will be held in this case. | to find a verdict before finding him guilty or setting aside the 


Mr. HEYBURN. I know, It is evident that the Senator | verdict. 
hopes it will be held in this case; that this case shall be excep- Mr. REED. Mr. President 





tional. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
Mr. POINDEXTER, I think each case ought to stand upon ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
the testimony in the particular case. Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 


Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator for some years was a judge Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator this question: If it 
upon the bench. Did he have one rule of law in one case and | appeared in this case that four men were bribed, and that they 
one in another? I will take back that inquiry because I know | had been bribed by one Wilson, and if it further appeared that 
he did not. I know, as a judge in determining matters or ques- | Wilson denied paying those specific bribes, does he not thin! 


IK, 


tions of law, or law applied to facts, or facts subjected to the | as a lawyer, that it would be proper to inquire, even in an 


law, he had a uniform rule of interpretation which he applied | ordinary trial, whether at about the same time and under 
to those cases. about the same circumstances Wilson had tried to bribe ot)ers 

Now, the Senator wouid not contend for a different rule here. | in regard to other matters then pending, and if that would 
The rule is as well established as any rule in jurisprudence | not throw some light upon the credibility or lack of credibility 


that where it is not claimed or shown that the candidate had | of his denial of guilt? 
any knowledge or any guilt in the matter the number of cor- Mr. POINDEXTER. In a proceeding of this kind wm 
rupt votes must have been sufficient to change the result of | doubtedly that inquiry should be made, and under the decision 
the election. of a great many courts such testimony would be admis: 
I signed the report with that in, as well as the supplemental | although there is a conflict of decisions upon that question 
report, which I thought covered some other questions. Now, | common law upon the matter of evidence. Some courts Jive 
would the Senator charge me with having held that if one-half | held it was competent to show the commission of other cries. 
of the members were corrupt it would not affect the election? | Others have held it was not competent. But there are miauy 
Mr. POINDEXTER. In answer to the Senator’s question as | other things upon which a verdict can be based besides that 
to what a judge would do or what I may have done while on | disclosed by the testimony in this case, and some of those are 
the bench I want to say that the Senator is entirely mis-| matters which have been admitted and boasted about on this 
taken in supposing that I always held the same rule of law | floor. 
in the same class of cases. I remember some cases in which I Suppose, for instance, it was shown, as it is admitted here 
granted new trials because I thought I had been mistaken | and apparently boasted of, that Lee O'Neil Browne controlled 
about the rule of law in one case, and I think the supreme | the Democratic members of the legislature; that he was the.’ 
court reports of this country, both recent and old, are full | bellwether; that Lee O’Neil Browne had snfficient infli 
of cases where different rules of law have been applied in the | with the Democratic members of the Illinois Legislature to te! 





> 


same class of cases because the judges had held one way in| them how to vote for United States Senator without briliuz 
one case and another in a similar case. It is said that that was| them. I want to say to the Senate that under those circui- 
the situation in the Standard Oil decision just rendered. stances it would have the same force and effect in morals an 


It certainly was the case in the great Income Tax case, which | in law if the beneficiary of those votes bribed Lee © Nei! 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, and | Browne alone, corrupted his vote, secured his support, knowins 
I differ with the Senator that the precedents of this body are so | that the support of other members of the legislature wold 
sacred that they can not be changed. They have at least | follow as a matter of course, as if they proceeded to bribe each 
no more weight than decisions of the Supreme Court of the | individual Democratic member of the legislature. 


United States have in that tribunal as stare decisis. I want to say, Senators, however much you may discredit 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— and ridicule public opinion and public clamor, as it is c:lied, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- | that this thing of figuring betwixt tweedledum and tweedledee 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? as to exactly how much bribery there was, as to what exact 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. extent bribery was committed in the Legislature of Illinois, 


Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I merely | does not sit well with the great American people. As a matter 
suggest that I assume he would not like to be placed in the posi- | of course you can not make powerful and dignified senates by 
tion of saying that the rules of law to be applied to contro- | constitutions, and you can not make them by the claims of tlie 
versies in court should not, or need not, be uniform. senate to dignity and power; you can not make them by con- 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose they are striving after uni- | ferring power upon them under the law or the Constitution. 
formity in those cases in which there is so much lack of | The only way that senates can have power and dignity and in- 
uniformity. fluence in the land, however much you may belittle and dis- 

But it is not a question of law altogether, if it is at all. It | credit public opinion, is by so conducting themselves, so purg- 
is a question whether or not the bribery of four votes was | ing themselves of corruption, wherever it appears, that tney 
sufficient to unseat the sitting Member. It is a question of | will command the confidence and the respect of this public 
fact, a question whether or not the election was procured by | opinion which some Senators seem so much to despise. 
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I want to say that it is asking a great deal of the people of 
a country supposed to be self-governing—and it is self-govern- 
ing, because when the people in this country are once aroused 


they can contro] the Government by one means or another— | 


I hope it will be according to the Constitution and with the 


ballot and in the ordinary forms of procedure—but when they 


are sufficiently interested, whether it be by that means or some 
other means, the people will control this Government—I want 
to say that it is asking a great deal of the people to have re- 
spect and confidence and obedience for the law that is made by 
the vote of a man who those people conscientiously and hon- 


estly believe, upon the testimony which has been introduced, to | 


have secured his election to this body by guilty money, paid by 
private interests, seeking to control his vote in the making of 
the laws for the government of these people after he is elected. 


It is presuming that the people are long suffering and patient | 


to a degree that no other people on the face of the earth have 
ever exhibited. 

You ean not maintain those conditions very long. There is a 
good deal of discontent, I em sorry to say, abroad. The duty 


of it. You can not remove it by the methods which have been 
used in the case now pending before the Senate, but you will 
increase it—you will accentuate this condition—people will be- 
come convinced, not by one case alone—it has been stated by 
Senators upon this floor that there were other cases—where a 


reasonable doubt is cast upon the question whether a Senator | time and again, what would be the natural course for that com- 


sitting as a Member of this body is free to vote in the making 
of laws according to the welfare of the public, or whether he is | 


owned and controlled by some private party to vote to the 


detriment of the public, in the interest of the private party. It | not go into it with an open mind. I say that human nature 


is asking a great deal to expect that the people will patiently | 


and indefinitely give humble obedience to law enacted by his 
vote. 

That is the situation which has been expressed here in other 
ways by many other Senators. It was expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. Root] when he said that 
he believed that the very existence of this body was involved in 
the decision of this question. That is the way it is involved. 
That is the manner in which the existence of this body will be 
attacked—by the loss of confidence and respect in its action on 
the part of the people. 

You can not make a great nation by the accumulation of 


money, through monopolies or in any other way. I have not | 


any objection to the accumulation of wealth, and the people of 
this country have not, but it does not constitute, it does not make 
in an essential degree toward a great nation. Nor does greatness 


have referred will control or whether it is to be one absolutely 
free to exercise judgment for the public welfare. 

I myself saw this man Hines, spoken of so often in the testi- 
mony in this case—he is quite a conspicuous individual. I 
would not forget his countenance after my attention had been 
called to him—sitting in the reserved Speaker’s seats in the 
gallery of the House of Representatives during the crisis of 
the consideration of the tariff upon lumber. There was no time 
during the deliberation of that body, in the critical periods of 
debate and taking of the vote upon the lumber tariff, but what 


| if you cast your eye into the Speaker's gallery you would find 


Hines occupying one of the chairs. He is a familiar figure 
around Congress. It has been stated that he stood here in the 
Marble Room and had a line of couriers going between himself 


|} and Senators upon this floor during the consideration of the 


| 


Lorimer case at the former session of Congress. 
These are important reasons, Mr. President, for believing 
that it is essential and vital in the determination of this great 


| question to refer it to a new committee. Many Senators may 





| have formed an opinion, but have not committed themselves in 
of every patriotic man is to quiet it and to remove the causes | 


writing to that opinion, and have no set determination as to 
the rules of evidence which should guide them. 
It is human nature for a committee to defend its report which 


| enunciated the principles upon which the inquiry was conducted. 


And in the face of public criticism, after they have been attacked 
for their judgment in that case by the people and by this body 


mittee to take? Human nature unconsciously will impel the 
members of it to stand by their former judgment and bolster 
up the record which they have made and fortify it. They would 


would impel them unconsciously to take such a course as that. 

As a new Member of this body I must say—and sometimes 
perhaps we get a more disinterested view from a new Member 
or from a stranger rather than from those who are familiar 


| by long years with the proceedings—that it is a strange spec- 
| tacle to me to see distinguished and honorable Senators, mem- 


depend upon military power. The Lord did not tell Abraham | 
that his seed should grow into a great and mighty people be- 


cause they would accumulate great wealth or because they | in their former hearings were wrong 
would have great armies and great military prowess. But He | 


told him that they would grow into a great and mighty people | 


because they would do justice and render judgment: In other 
words, that the laws would be just and that they should be 
obeyed. There is a growing disrespect for the laws of this 


try can not be maintained unless the confidence and respect of 
the people in law is maintained. 


because public functions have been turned over to private inter- 
ests. You have taken the public function of railroads and 
turned them over to the absolute, unrestricted control of pri- 
vate parties. The making of tariff laws which affect the welfare 
and business condition of every family in the land has been 
turned over very largely to the judgment and the influence of 
private parties, I have heard Senators in the discussion of 
tariff bills say, “ Well, the committee reported this.” If you 
investigate the proceedings of the committee you will find that 
some representative of a great monopoly, who was supposed to 
be an expert on the question, practically determined what the 
tariff rates should be. That is due to conditions that exist, not 
to any evil intent on the part of the legislators; but it has re- 
sulted in turning over to private parties the public function of 
levying customs duties, and the public function of operating the 
highways of the land, and the public property, the natural 
resources of the country, which should be disposed of under 
uniform and equitable laws for the benefit of all the people and 
to the largest number that could be benefited by them. But a 
few private individuals, many times by a perversion of the law, 
by fraud upon the law, have reaped the benefit. Those are some 
of the private interests which have reached their hands iuto 
the councils of Congress and the legislatures of the country. 
That question is involved in the determination of this ques- 
tion—the inquiry into the validity of this seat, whether or not 
this seat is to be one which the private interests to which I 


bers of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, who have 
filed this report and expressed the opinions I have read from 
that report, pleading with the Senate in person that this case 
should be referred to them. It strikes me as peculiar that they 
should want to have it referred to them, It seems to me that 
they would prefer to be relieved of the responsibility. If they 
go into this investigation they have got to do either one of two 
things in the face of this record, and either one of the two 
will put them into a disagreeable and a more or less humiliating 
position. 

I say, without any reflection upon the committee, that either 
they have got to confess that the principles of evidence reported 
not simply that they find 
a new verdict because there may be new evidence, for they 
“an never find a different verdict if they follow the principles 





| of evidence they have enunciated in their former report—but 


they have either got to repudiate the rules that they laid down 


| in that case and admit that they were in error in this great 
country, and it is the most evil tendency of the day. The coun- 


case, or else they have got to be put in the position—and that 
is the worst feature of it, it seems to me—of yielding to public 


| Clamor; or else, on the other hand, find the same verdict accord- 
Long it has been a question before the people, and justly so, | 


ing to the same rules of evidence and be subjected, on account 
of the criticisms in this case, to the charge that they were 
prejudiced because they had committed themselves to that view 
before. 

It is strange, consequently, to me that they would be pleading 


| in person with the Senate to refer this case to them. If I 


were in their position, I would be glad to be relieved of it; and 
I think, as a matter of fact, they would be. It is no reflection 
on them to refer it to a new committee. 

I desire to record myself as being in favor of the resolution 
presented by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
substitute submitted by the Senator from Virginia, and unless 
we come to a vote this afternoon I ask that it be printed and 
lie over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it a substitute or an amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is an amendment to the substitute. 

Severat Senators. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. Strike out, on line 3, page 1, the word 
“forthwith” and insert the following: 
to select and report to the Senate, within one week from the passage 
hereof, from their own membership, a special committee of not less 


than five Senators, which, upon confirmation by the Senate, shall be 
constituted a special committee of the Senate authorized and directed. 


we Ling ad Se anlenng cor an 1: 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SmitTu] to the substitute. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I know that several 
Senators desire to be heard upon the various amendments and 
substitutes which have been offered. It is now 20 minutes of 6. 
It is not possible to conclude this debate to-night, even though 
we ran to a very early hour in the morning. Of that I am 
quite certain. The Senate has now been in session for a num- 
ber of hours, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin withhold the motion? It is not debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin withhold the motion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. If the Senator from Utah has some- 





thing to propose other than debate, I will withhold it. If he 
proposes simply to debate, I will not withhold it. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is all; it was to debate it. I will not 


therefore ask the Senator to withhold it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, Shall the Senate now adjourn? 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will settle it quickest to have the 
yeas and nays on the question. I ask for a vote by yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a second to the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Bryan’s name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Bryan] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on account of serious illness in his 
family. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], but upon this question and all connected with it 
I am released. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr, KEenyon’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is unavoid- 
ably absent from the city. 

Mr. SHIVELY (when Mr. Kegn’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Kern] is unavoidably absent from the city. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Ricwarpson]. I am not advised, on a question of this 
kind at least, how he would vote. Therefore I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. FOSTER (when Mr. THorRNTON’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. THoRNTON] is absent 
on public business. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WagrREN’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Warren] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate by public business. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frye], but under our agreement I feel at liberty to 
yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GORE. I am paired with the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Rayner] concerning the Martin amendment. I with- 
hold my vote in reference to adjournment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsy]}- 
vania [Mr. Ortver]. As he is not here, I desire to withdraw 


My 


my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 52, as follows: 
YEAS—19. 
Borah Crawford Hitcheock Poindexter 
Bourne Cummins La Follette ee 
Bristow Davis Martine, N. J, Sutherland 
Brown Dixon Newlands Works 
Clapp Gronna Owen 
NAYS—52. 
Bacon Dillingham Lodge Simmons 
Bailey du Pont Martin, Va Smith, Md. 
Bradley Fletcher Myers Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Foster oot 
Brig: Gallinger Nixon Stephenson 
Burnham Gamble O’Gorman Stone 
Chilton asgenhete Overman Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn age Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. Paynter Terrell 
Crane Johnston, Ala. rose Townsend 
Culberson Jones rkins Watson 
Cullom Lea Root Wetmore 
Curtis Lippitt Shively Williams 
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NOT VOTING—20, 


Bankhead Gore McLean Richardson 
Bryan Kenyon Oliver Smith, 8. Cc. 
Burton Kern Percy Thornton 
Chamberlain Lorimer Pomerene Tillman 

rye McCumber Rayner Warren 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SmirH] to the substitute submitted by the Senator from Vir. 
ginia [Mr. Marti]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I intend to detain 
the Senate for only a few moments. 

I offered this amendment because I believe it should be the 
province of any member of the investigating committee to issue 


| a subpeena and to further the inquiry which we are about to 
| authorize in such a manner as he thinks best for the purpose of 


ascertaining the truth about this miserable affair; and my 
amendment simply gives to the individual members of this com- 
mittee, if, as a whole, the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions shall be authorized to make the investigation, all the 
power and all the authority possible to obtain such informa- 
tion. Now, I desire to call the attention of Senators to the fact 
that the subcommittee which conducted this investigation be- 
fore was composed at the time of but four or five members, only 
four of the present committee, at least. Two or three votes 
at times determined the relevancy and materiality of testi- 
mony, and I do not wish to leave it in the power of any ma- 
jority of that committee to determine the scope or exact line 
of inquiry. 

I am bound to say that much of the time of the previous in- 
vestigation was consumed by Judge Hanecy, counsel for Mr. 
Lortmer, and Mr. Austrian in wrangling with one another in 
an attempt to befog the question. When the committee made 
its report I scanned every line with great care. I carefully 
read the testimony, and became satisfied that corruption laid 
‘ the foundation of Mr. Lorrmer’s election, and I have seen no 
occasion to change my mind. 

Thwarted, hindered, delayed by irrelevant argument which 
made the entire proceeding a mockery, I disagreed entirely 
with the course of the committee and their conclusions of law 
and fact, and voted my judgment at the time. 

Mr. President, it is very plain that it is the purpose of the 
Senate to clothe the Committee on Privileges and Elections with 
the power and the authority to investigate this case again. 
The scope of the resolution of the Senator from Virginia is 
broader than the resolution upon which the Senate committee 
previously acted. It authorizes an inquiry into the “jack pot,” 
around which, in my opinion, all this later corruption centers; 
and in order that there may be no question about the right of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirmLIncHAM], who was not 
then a member of the subcommittee, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Crapp] and other honored Senators who were not 
then members of the committee, and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], who was not a Member of the Senate, and the 
other new members of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to go to the very bottom, unimpaired and unhampered 
by the rulings of a bare majority of its members, I have urged 
my amendment. I believe it will facilitate the investigation and 
fix responsibility on each member of the committee, resulting in 
a thorough investigation. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. As I understand the purpose of the Senator it 
is to give the opportunity for the widest scope of investigation. 
In other words, the design of the Senator is that if any one 
member of the committee desires to have a certain witness ex- 
amined, that witness shall be called and examined. That is the 
purpose? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Wxactly. 

Mr. BACON. Now, the object of my interruption of the Sena- 
ter is to suggest to him that possibly a different method might 
be more efficacious to accomplish that end. The plan proposed 
by the Senator from Michigan is to give to each member of the 
committee the power to issue a subpeena. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that that is an extremely wnusual and inartistic method of 
procedure. Possibly it might be better for him to offer an 
amendment to the effect that every witness shall be called whom 
any member of the committee may desire to have called, and 
let the subpeena issue by the committee and not by the indi. 
vidual. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
gestion of the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. President, I accept the sug- 
He has correctly described 


my purpose, and in the hasty preparation of it perhaps it is not 
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quite sufficient to meet the purpose for which it is intended. I 
accept cheerfully the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia, 
and will ask that the amendment be changed accordingly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator can formulate it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How will it then read? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan if his amendment does not postpone any inquiry until 
after the adjournment of the session? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It does not. In fact it authorizes 
the inquiry to begin from the day the resolution is passed by 
the Senate, and it may be conducted during the sessions of the 
Senate during the present session of Congress, and if not 
finished it shall be conducted during the recess of the Senate, 
so that in any event it may not go beyond the coming recess. 
At least that was my purpose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to have it read again. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest to the Senator from Michigan, with 
his permission, that the substitute covers that fully. The reso- 
lution which I hold in my hand reads this way: 

That said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand; and that may take 
it over until the next session of the present Congress if the 
committee desire. That is the thing which I do not desire to 
have done. My amendment limits it to the present session and 
the approaching recess, if we shall have one. 

Mr. BACON. But the language of the resolution is— 

ResoWwed, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, sitting in 
bane, be, and are hereby, authorized and directed forthwith to investi- 
gate whether 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; they may proceed forthwith, 
but under the terms of my amendment they must report at the 
latest at the beginning of the next regular session of this 
Congress. 

Mr. BACON. I think the present language of the resolution 
covers all that is practicable. 
minister oaths; and as early as practicable” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but I definitely limit the time. 

Mr. BACON (reading) : 
and as early as practicable to report the results of its investigation, 
including all testimony taken by it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that it was my hope and purpose to 
facilitate an immediate inquiry, and that we might have a re- 
port at the present session or at least at the beginning of the 
next session of this Congress. 

Mr. BACON. We all want it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
from Virginia does not read that way. 

Mr.. BACON. But the language of the resolution is that the 
committee shall do it as soon as they can do it. Of course, if 








In line 6, page 2, it says “to ad- | 


But the resolution of the Senator | 


the committee is to act in good faith, it will report at the very | 


first time that it is practicable to take the testimony and make 
the report. I do not see how we can add to the language. If 
the Senator wants to accomplish his purpose, the only way te 


do it would be to fix a certain date by which they must report, | 


whether it is practicable to do it then or not. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did fix the date by saying that 
they shall proceed during the present session of the Congress 


and during the coming recess, which exhausts the time before | 


Congress shall meet again in December. 

Mr. BACON. I hope they will not have to go into the 
recess. I hope they will furnish it before the recess 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So do I. 

Mr. BACON. Or before adjournment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
language of the Senator from Virginia, I will withdraw that 
part of my amendment. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator could amend by inserting after 





the words “report as soon as practicable,” the words “ not | 


later than the first day of the next session.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
be willing to have that limitation in his resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think that is simply an invita- 
tion to postpone it and do the work during the recess. The 
mere suggestion to them that they shall report not later than 
the next session of Congress is a suggestion that they are not 
expected to report earlier than the commencement of the next 
session of Congress. As the resolution reads, it requires them 
to commence at once and to report as soon as practicable. It 
could not do more than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, Mr. President, I withdraw 
that part of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Michi- 
gan state the amendment as he now offers it? 


And if the Senate favors the | 
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I should like to have it read by the 





Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by the Secretary as modified. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 8, after the word “it 
proposed to insert the following words: 


And the said committee is hereby authorized and directed during the 
course of the investigation to issue a subpeena or a subpwna duces tecum 
to any witness whose presence is desired by any member of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to 
the substitute resolution of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 


The amendment will be read 


; &S 


Mr. President, I could not clearly hear the 


| amendment as stated by the Secretary, but it seems to me that it 


' 





might be construed as a limitation rather than an enlargement 
of the powers of the committee; that is to say, it might be con- 
strued so that no other person could be called before the comit- 
tee save one who is suggested by a member of the committee. 

Mr. BACON. If it was favored by the entire committee it 
must be favored by some one member of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary, Mr. President, there will 
be witnesses, I have no doubt, who will not be suggested by 
any member of the committee. I do not think the Senator from 
Michigan intends to put that limitation upon the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not. I want the widest 
sible scope. I thought this amendment would help it, and I 
believe it does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think, Mr. President. that would be a di- 
rect limitation upon the power of the committee instead of an 
enlargement of the power. I should prefer the original resolu- 
tien rather than the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 


pos- 


Mr. President, I am sure that the 


Senator from Michigan will find that his amendment is en- 
tirely unnecessary. I do not know that it will do any harm, but 


there is certainly ample provision in my resolution for the issu- 
ance of subpenas, and I do not think the Senator from Michigan 
will strengthen the resolution by proposing that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru] to 
the substitute resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Martin]. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment to the proposed substitute was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I had expected when I 
offered my amendment to the substitute resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] that the matter would not 


| be passed upon to-day and I counted upon speaking at the next 


session. As, however, the disposition seems to be to dispose of 
the resolution at this session, I want to say a few words in 
support of the amendment which I have offered. 

It is evident, Mr. President, that there are merits in both 
of the resolutions offered, the one by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] and the other by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin]. The particular merit possessed by the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia is that it 
recognizes the ordinary machinery of the Senate to carry out 
its purpose. To my mind the particular recommendation of 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Wisconsin is, first, 
that it provides for a small committee, and, in the second place, 
it provides for a committee with the particular special au 
thority of the Senate. 

Sir, it is the purpose of my amendment to combine and to 
harmonize, if possible, the most meritorious parts of both of 
these resolutions. I propose that the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections shall be instructed within one week to 
from their membership a committee of at least five Senators, 
which committee, when reported to the Senate and confirmed 


select 


| by the Senate, shall constitute a special committee to take the 
Would the Senator from Virginia | 


evidence involved in this case. 

It seems to me that my amendment recognizes as fully 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections should require their 
authority and their function. It gives to them the nomination 
and the selection of the committee; it provides that the com- 
mittee shall consist wholly of members of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, but it restricts the committee to such 
size as will result in giving the earliest possible effect to its 
investigation. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say that it is practically im- 
possible for this great committee of 15 members, sitting in bane, 
to take this testimony in any thorough way and digest aud 
present it to this session of Congress. That is utterly impos- 
sible. At the last session a committee which cons.sted ef only 
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}18 members found it necessary to intrust the vital work of the 
committee to a subcommittee, which, I understand, consisted of 
5 members, and not over 7 at the most. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The subcommittee consisted of 
7 members. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am told it consisted of 7 members. If 
it was then necessary for that committee of 13 members to de- 
volve the duties which it was supposed to exercise upon a sub- 
committee, it will be still more necessary for the present com- 
mittee of 15 to do so. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator’s committee, when selected 
out of the Committee on Privileges and WHlections, then be 
expected to make its report to the Senate and not to the full 
Committee on Privileges and Hiections? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, then, it would become a special 
and distinct committee of the Senate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And, Mr. President, that is necessary. 
It is well known now that we are likely, in the course of prose- 
euting this research, to run into men accused of serious crimes. 
The committee is iikely to find itself confronted with the most 
serious difficulties in gathering testimony, and it will be, to 
my mind, the height of folly to intrust the great powers of this 
committee to a subcommittee, which has no legal authority to 
set in motion the machinery of contempt proceedings. It would 
inevitably result in delay. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is in this situation any 
question of a disregard for the feelings of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. As I regard it, the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections is representative of the Senate: it is 
composed of some Senators who voted against Lorimer, of some 
Senators who voted for Lormer, and of some Senators who 
were not in the Senate at the time the Lorimer case was tried. 

If this great Committee on Privileges and Blections were in- 
trusted with the responsibility and authority to select from its 
own membership a special committee of five or six or seven 
members, it is the most natural thing to suppose that it would 
select a representative committee—one that would commend 
itself to the intelligence of the Senate. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is unthinkable that a committee of 
15 men, constituted practically of one-sixth of this whole Sen- 
ate, should undertake seriously, sitting in banc, to investigate 
this great case. If the committee did so seriously, it would 
practically interfere with other legislation here, and I do not 
think it would be within the possibilities. 

There is, however, another reason, Mr. President, why I think 
this small special committee should be selected in this way and 
confirmed by the Senate. I think the special committee should 
report to the Senate; it should not be a subcommittee to re- 
port to the main committee, and for this reason: Each Senator 
here, whether he be a senior Senator or a new Senator, has the 
same responsibility; he must approach this disagreeable task 
with the same sense of responsibility to his conscience and to 
the country; be comes here under his oath to pass upon the evi- 
dence, not as he thinks it to be, not as has been widely rumored 
it is, but he comes here to pass upon the evidence as the com- 
mittee gathers it and brings it to the Senate; and he ought 
therefore to have a voice at least in the confirmation of that 
committee after it is selected from the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Dlections. 

Mr. President, I have said that in my amendment I have 
sought to harmonize these two conflicting resolutions by select- 
ing the parts of each which seem to me to commend themselves 
to fair-minded men. I think that we should recognize, to the 
extent that is done in my amendment, the natural machinery 
of the Senate, the Committee on Privileges and Elections; but 
I think also that we should remember that we stand here with 
responsibilities, and that we ought to have a voice in the 
selection of that committee or at least in its confirmation. 

Mr. President, it is now two years since Witr1am LortMer 
took his seat in this body. This is not a case where we are 
examining evidence for the first time. Already the lapse of this 
long period, one-third of the term, presents to some extent a 
scandal in the country because of inaction. If urgency, if haste, 
were ever important, they are now doubly important because 
of the time which has already elapsed, and it seems to me that 
that fact argues strongly for a committee small enough to be 


all the evidence. I think that every man we add to that com. 
mittee will tend to lengthen out the time of the investigation. [f 
we want haste, if we want prompt action, we must make the 
committee small enough to have its sessions practically con. 
tinuous until the result is reached. At the proper time, Mr. 
President, I shall ask a yea and nay vote on my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcemcock] to the 
substitute of the Senator from Virginia {[Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, when on the 22d instant 
I submitted a resolution to the Senate providing for the re- 
opening of this case and the reference of it to the Committee op 
Privileges and Elections, I purposely avoided the subject of a 
subcommittee, thinking that if the resolution were adopted the 
committee itself would be obliged to select from among its 
members those who could more easily attend to the matter, 
and that it would then be time for them to report to the Senate 
their action, and ask for the same authority for that subcom- 
mittee that had been provided in the resolution for the fu]] 
committee. : 

I noticed that when the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] 
submitted his resolution it was very similar to the one which 
I had presented, and I was very willing that mine should re- 
main on the table, and that the resolution of the Senator from 
Virginia should be adopted, as I hope it will be adopted this 
afternoon. 

In some respects it is broader than the resolution which I 
presented, and it was my desire and my purpose, if the inyes- 
tigation were committed to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to make it as broad and deep and searching and 
thorough as was possible; but it strikes me that it will be very 
much better, under the circumstances, to let the resolution of 
the Senator from Virginia be adopted as it stands and give the 
committee an opportunity to consider the matter. If they de- 
termine, as I expect they will—in fact, I do not see how they 
can do otherwise—that the work can better be done by 1 
smaller body of men, let them so report to the Senate and ask 
for those whom they have selected the authority that will be 
necessary to carry on the work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Vermont to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not presented it as a substitute 
resolution. The resolution is on the table, and I prefer the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] 
to the substitute of the Senator from Virgmia [Mr. Marri]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, when this matter first 
came up for consideration in the Senate, my mind drifted in 
the direction of a method of procedure that would be recognize 
under-all circumstances as absolutely fair, and one which would 
inspire the confidence of the entire country. I was opposed, 
therefore, to that portion of the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] which named the mem- 
bers of a select committee, for I thought that if a select com- 
mittee was to be created, its members should be chosen in open 
session by the entire bedy of the Senate. Since that time the 
Senator from Wisconsin has modified his resolution by provid- 
ing for that method of procedure, and it is my purpose to sup- 
port his resolution thus modified. 

I wish to say that I have the highest opinion of the character 
and ability of the members of the standing Committee on Privi- 
leges and Hiections, and I would be the last man to cast any 
reflection upon the sincerity or the integrity of their action, but 
I differed with that committee at the last session of Congress. 
I believed that that committee was wrong in its conclusions, 
both as to the law and as to the facts, and as a new inquiry 
was to be made, the question in my mind was whether, believ- 
ing, as I did, that the standing committee was wrong in the law 
and in its conclusion as to the facts, I could conscientiously 
refer the new inquiry to such committee, for those who vote 
against Mr. Lorrmuer have convictions as strong as those wlio 
yoted for him. So I could not see how with propriety, having 
condemned the action of that committee on a previous occasion 
upon the inquiry then made, I could deliberately choose that 
committee as the instrument of the Senate to make an inquiry 
which would include not only the matters embraced in the old 
inquiry, but new matters. 

I have long felt that the Senate was accustomed to adhere 
too much to traditions, to precedents, to senatorial courtesy, 
to a regard for the sensibilities of fellow Senators. I have 
never felt that it involved an attack upon the personnel of any 
committee or any Senator to move that a subject matter in- 


able to work constantly, if necessary, during the remainder of | trusted to a committee should be withdrawn from it and the 


the session or such length of time as may be sufficient to collect | 


committee discharged. I have always felt that a proper sys- 
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tem of self-government required that we should consider a 
committee simply as a convenience of the Senate, as the servant 
of the Senate, subject to its will and command, and I have 
never hesitated to act in these matters regardless of the sensi- 
bilities of members of a committee with reference to matters 
of jurisdiction. A standing committee is a matter of con- 
yenience. It is in the power of the Senate at any time to with- 
draw a subject intrusted to such a committee, and it is in the 
power of the Senate at any time to select a new committee, a 
committee chosen for a particular purpose. Whilst I always 
yish to be courteous to fellow Senators and courteous to com- 
mittees intrusted with certain matters under the jurisdiction 
laid on them by the Senate, I have never hesitated to exercise 
my right as a Senator wherever my convictions and my sense 
of propriety were involved, regardless of the jurisdiction of a 
particular committee. To act otherwise would be, in my judg- 
ment, to make the Senate the slave of its own organization. 

Mr. President, what is the fair method of procedure in this 

matter? What will impress the country itself as fair? We 
are told that we should have no regard for public opinion or 
public clamor: That is true when we come to exercise the 
judicial function or the quasi-judicial function. 
’ We should act upon the evidence and the law according to our 
convictions and our sense of duty, regardless of what public 
opinion may be, but as to the mere procedure under which the 
facts are to be ascertained and the law applied by a com- 
mittee, it seems to me obvious that we should choose a method 
that will impress the public opinion of the country as a fair 
exercise of our power. It has seemed therefore to me that we 
should select a committee that had no share in the contention 
of the last session over this matter; that had no share in the 
personal feeling that was unhappily aroused during that con- 
tention; that we should select a committee which would have no 
pride of opinion regarding a previous decision, and which would 
be untrammeled by considerations of consistency, often so potent 
with the strongest of men. 

We have fortunately in this body a number of Senators who 
have come fresh from the people, admirably trained for a duty 
of this kind, perhaps lacking in the experience regarding legisla- 
tion which the older Members of this body who have had long 
service here have, but this is a subject that does not involve 
experience in legislation. It is a matter involving an investiga- 
tion according to the forms of law by men trained in such in- 
vestigations, and we have a number of Senators in this body 
who have freshly come to us, men of distinction at the bar, men 
who have been trained in investigations of this kind, who can 
discharge this duty just as well as the most experienced Senators 
inthis body. Under the rule or tradition which assigns member- 
ship on the important committees in this body to men of long ex- 
perience and on the minor committees, as a rule, to new men, such 
new Members have the time to devote themselves to this inquiry. 

How is the Committee on Privileges and Elections made up? 
There are 3 of the members of that committee who are now 
engaged in the arduous work of the Finance Committee. It is 
clear that they should not be disengaged from that work. That 
leaves only 12 of the committee disengaged, and many of that 
12 are assigned to very important committees in this body, 
which will be called upon to act_if we should conclude to really 
serve the country by availing ourselves of the opportunity of 
this extra session to put upon the statute books measures which 
have been approved by public opinion and with reference to 
which Congress itself has been dilatory and negligent. 

So far as the standing Committee on Elections is concerned, 
it is composed of 15, 3 of them new members, and of the remain- 
ing 12, 9, if I am correct, declared themselves at the last session 
in favor of Mr. Lormaer upon the law and the facts. I do not 
question that théy were conscientious in their determination, 
just as conscientious as the men who voted against Mr. Lorrer, 
but having passed through those contentions, having been per- 
sonally identified with them, would it be becoming in those of 
us who believe that their decision was wrong upon the facts 
and the law then presented to them to vote to turn over this 
entire inquiry to a committee so constituted? I do not think so. 
We have a responsibility in this matier, and our sincerity 
might well be doubted if, having this conviction and this re- 
sponsibility, we should refuse to exercise it, forsooth, because 
the precedents of the Senate, or the good feeling of the Senate, 
or the courtesy of the Senate suggest that the ancient jurisdic- 
tion of this committee should be regarded. 

This is my view regarding my personal action, and baving 
this view, I shall vote for the modified resolution urged by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For.erre}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. Is there a second to the 


demand for the yeas and nays? [After a pause.] There 
appears to be none. 

The question is on the amendment of the Senator 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not understand the Ch 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair called f n indica- 
tion of those who suppofted the demand for the yeas an 1 nays 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that was not understood. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again put the 
question: Those who second the call for yeas and nays will 
indicate it by raising their hands. [After a pause.} Evidently 
not a sufficient number. ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask for a « 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] A sufficient number. The yeas and nays are ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence I will not vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. If he were 
present he would vote “‘yea” and I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorsg] is paired for the day 
with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner]. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. Rayner’s name was 
called). The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] is paired 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] for the day upon 
this question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce that I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. RicHarpson}. Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNseEnp’s name was 
called). My colleague is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming 
called). 


(when Mr. WARREN’s 


hame was 
I again announce the unavoidable a 


bsence of my col- 


league. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.’ 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. DU PONT. I announce the absence of my colleague 


[Mr. RicHARDSON]. Were he present, he would vote “ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Kenyon]. I do not know how he would vote if 
he were here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Percy] is paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumBer]}. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In view of the announce- 
ment made by the senior Senator from Delaware, I will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FOSTER. 


nay.” 


rish o anno Cc e unavoidable absence 
I wish to announce th lab! I 


of my colleague [Mr. Trorntron]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 
Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 


sence of my colleague [Mr. Bryan], on account of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Fr 
Under our agreement, on any question not strictly politi 
either is at liberty to vote in the absence of the other, and in 
this particular instance I am assured that the Senator from 
Maine would have voted the same way that I have yoted. So 
I will permit my vote to stand. 


a 
Ee}. 
] 


cal, 


The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 55, as follows: 
YEAS—11 
Dixon La Follette Newlands *omerene 
Hitchcock Lea Owen Reed 
Jones Myers Poindexter 
NAYS—55. 

Bacon Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Bailey Culberson Lodge Smith, S. c 
zorah Cummins Martin, Va. Smoot 
Bourne Curtis Martine, N. J. Stephenson 
Bradley Dillingham Nelson Stor 
Brandegee du Pont O’Gorman Sutherland 
Briggs Fletcher Overman Swanson 
Bristow Foster Page ‘Tay 
Brown Gallinger Paynter 1 
Burnham Gamble Penrose Ww 
Clapp Gronna Perkins Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Hey burn Root Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. Simmons W i 


Crane Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
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Bankhead 
Bryan 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Cullom 
Davis 


So Mr. Hirencock’s amendment to the substitute of Mr. 
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NOT VOTING—25, 


Frye 
Gore 


Gnuegenheim _ 


Kenyon 
Kern 
Lorimer 
McCumber 


McLean 


Nixon 
Oliver 


ares 
ayner 
Richardson 
Shively 


MartTIn of Virginia was rejected. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 


Thornton 
Tillman 
Townsend 


Warren 


I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. CLAPP. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Oxtver}. 

The roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 50, nays 17, as follows: 





S. 2004. An act to amend section 1505 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States providing for the suspension from promo- 
tion of officers of the Navy if not professionally qualified; and 

S. 2316. An act fixing the rank and precedence of naval 
attachés. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 938. An act for the relief of James Carter; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S$. 817. An act appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the 


wooden warship Portsmouth; to the Committee on Naya! 
Affairs. 

8.1724. An act to amend section 14 of “An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Navy,” approved February 


16, 1909, and to provide for the destruction of records of deci: 
courts in the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naya! 


YEAS—50. Affairs. 
poe Cee a Stee 284. $.1754. An act to correct the military record of William F. 
orah du Pont Martine, N. J. Stephenson McKim; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Bourne Fletcher Nelson Stone S. 2004. An act to amend section 1505 of the Revised Stat- 
predier te eareande oerane utes of the United States, providing for the suspension fro 
Bristow Gamble Overman Taylor promotion of officers of the Navy if not professionally qualified; 
Brown Heyburn Owen Terrell to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
ener. We ee cuvaee a al S. 2316. An act fixing the rank and precedence of naval 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Perkins Works attachés; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
eee Ages 8 ae nrg INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT—RATIFICATION BY WISCONSIN. 
NAYS—17. The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
tion: 
Brandegee Dixon Page Smith, 8. C. ~ . 
Burnbam Gronna Poindexter Watson Magione Wits May ee’ 1911 
— ——, a | Hon. CHAMP CraRK, 7 — 
‘lapp uipp 00 Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Cummins Myers noe oierioas — Srr: I have the honor of transmitting herewith a verified copy of 
NG—24. joint reselution No. 66 A, recently passed by the Wisconsin Legislaiure. 
Bankhead Frye McCumber Richardson duly signed by the proper officials of both houses, ratifying the six- 
Bryan Gore McLean Shively teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Tie 
— ns puaennteien oe ae Pas cca - eo office of the secretary of state. 
Chamberlain enyon ver man p sspectfully, yours, 
Crane Kern Percy Townsend Francis B. McGovern, Governor. 
Cullom Lorimer Rayner Warren 


So the motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o’clock and 48 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, June 1, 1911, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 30, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the | 


UNITED STATES OF AMPRICA, 
Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATP. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, J. A. Frear, secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed 
cepy of joint resolution No. 66 A has been compared by me with the 
original printed joint resolution on file in this department and that 
the same is a true copy thereof and of the whole of such oriczi: 
printed joint resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 26th 
day of May, A.D. 1911. 


[SBAL.] J. A. Frwar, Secretary of State. 








following prayer: 
God of the ages, our fathers’ God and our God, we bless Thy holy | Joint resolution (J. Res. 66 A) ratifying the sixteenth amendment to 
name for the spirit of seventy-six, which moved our forefathers the Constitution of the United States. 





and our foremothers to deeds of heroism and glory, which gave 
to us the precious heritage, a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; and for the spirit of sixty-one which moved 
their sons and daughters to deeds of heroism and glory, which 
saved that Government from destruction. And grant, O most 
merciful Father, as these sacred Memorial Days recur, North 
and South, that the tears of the bine and the gray may mingle 
together over the graves of their precious dead; that if there 
were feelings of bitterness, animosity, Lacred, they may be 
buried so deep that they never again can be resurrected; that 
Old Glory may float on in triumph, yet in peace, over a united 
country; one flag, one land, one heart, one hand, and one Nation 
evermore; and glory and honor be Thine forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 26, 1911, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S$. 938. An act for the relief of James Carter; 

§.817. An act appropriating $25,000 for the repair of the 
wooden warship Portsmouth ; 

S. 1724. An act to amend section 14 of “An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Navy,” approved February 
16, 1909, and to provide for the destruction of records of deck 
courts in the United States Navy; 

8. 1754. An act to correct the military record of William F. 
McKim; 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress of the United States 
of America at its first session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof. made the following proposition to amend the Constiiu- 
tion of the United States of America in the following words, to wit : 


“A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of tlic 
Tnited States. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unite! 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, s)::!! 
be a to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution, 
namely: 

“Art. XVI. The Congress shall have ewe to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment amon: 
the several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration ”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the said 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica be, and the same hereby is, ratified by the Legislature of the Staic 
of Wisconsin: and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolution, certified by the secr°- 
tary of state, be forwarded by the governor to the Secretary of State 
at Washington and to the presiding officers of each House of the Na- 


| tional Congress. 


8 sats Lyre bl 
0 é ssemoiy. 
oe @ MARTIN, : 
President of the Senate. 
Cc. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Cierk w the Assembly. 
F. M. Wyrutn, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent. leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Durrg, for 15 days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Hanna, for 30 days, on account of important business. 











1911. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—-WALTER COX. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Rucker of Colo- 
rado, leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers in the case of Walter Cox, 
Hi. R. 14398, Sixty-first Congress, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 


COMMITTEE BESIGNATION, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication : 
WasuinerTon, D. C., May 30, 1911. 
Hon. CHamMp CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Speaker: Having been elected a member of the special 
committee selected to investigate as to alleged violations of he anti- 
trust law by the American Sugar Refining Co., etc., I feel that the labors 
entailed that service will prevent the proper discharge of my duties 
as a mem of the standing Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department, and accordingly I respectfully request to be excused 
from further service on the latter committee. 

Very respectfully, 


The SPEAKER. 
will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the 


House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Frxis J. GARRETT. 
If there be no objection, the resignation | 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, June 2, 1911, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





SHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged | 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
terred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6465) granting a pension to Albert Truffner; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension to John Meehan; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7480) granting a pension to Mary Emma Ax- 
macher; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7862) granting a pension to Mary M. Sham- 
baugh; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8057) granting a pension to Monta ©. Milligan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (BH. R. 8126) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Fletcher; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8366) granting a pension to John Aldrich; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8557) granting a pension tv William E. Reed; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill CH. R. 8558) granting a pension to Philip OC. Elbert; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8559) granting a pension to Fred W. Nisbett: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9657) granting an increase of pension to Clar- 
ence Watt; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


eer CL LT 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 10858) to provide for regulation of political parties’ 
procedure nationally; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATEAN: A bill (H. R. 10859) amending section 2 
of the act of April 19, 1908, increasing the pension of widows, 
minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, 
ete., and to grant pensions to certain widows of deceased sol- 
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| Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


| against the American Tobacco Co. and others; 
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diers and sailors of the late Civil War: to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10860) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10861) to provide for a public building at 
Statesboro, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 10862) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Columbia, S. ¢C.: 





to the 


By Mr. BERGER: A Dill (H. R. 10863) to amend section 
5278 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10864) to pro- 
vide for the reduction of mileage to actual transportation ex- 
penses of Representatives and Senators; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 10865) for the advance- 
ment of agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10866) to repeal sec- 
tion 1273 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the 


| Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10867) 


| repealing that portion of the appropriation act of 1911 which 


provides for the enlargement of a stable between N and O 


| Streets NW., in the District of Columbia, and providing for the 


purchase 


of a site for such stable; to the Committee on 
| Appropriations. 
By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 180) 


directing the Attorney General to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives what prosecutions have been begun or are pending 
to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 181) 
directing the Secretary of State to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives whether any communications have been made to our 
Government in regard to Russian discrimination against the 
American passport in the hands of American to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 182) authoriz- 
ing the payment of $300 to Nathaniel Crutchfield for expert 
services in preparing rules of the House; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 183) authorizing the payment of 
$200 to Mrs. H. McKenna Kolkmeyer for expert clerical, steno- 
graphic, and typewriting services; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Resolution (H. Res. 184) authorizing 
the payment of the expenses of the select committee appointed 
in House resolution 172 under provisions of House resolution 
157; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 185) to add two 
members to the committee heretofore directed to investigate the 
Post Office Department and service; to the Committee on Rules. 


Jews: 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: A bill (H. R. 10868) for the relief of 
the estate of Dr. J. M. Curry, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10869) granting 
an increase of pension to Mark Weeks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10870) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10871) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Normile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10872) granting 
an increase of pension to Harrison Bradley; to the Committe: 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10873) granting a pension 
to Ella H. Candy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10874) granting a pension to Frank Thomp 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10875) granting a pension to Beatrice 
Snyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10876) granting a pension te Ollie Philips; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10877) granting a pension to George W. 
Krug, alias King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10878) granting a pension to Fenton B. 
King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

















Also, a bill (H. R. 10879) granting a pension to Royal Colvin; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10880) granting a pension to William G. 
Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 10881) granting a pension to Harry Scott; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10882) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10883) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Gard Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10884) granting a pension to Susan O. 
Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10885) granting a pension to Edward Riley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10886) granting a pension to Malachi E. 
Kittredge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10887) granting a pension to Johnston 
Winters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10888) granting a pension to Pearl B. 
Scully; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10889) granting a pension to George B. 
Bolender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10890) granting a pension to William T. 
Hedges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10891) granting a pension to Edward F. 
Denny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10892) granting a pension to Eliza Jane 
Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10893) granting a pension to Carrie Cohee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10894) granting a pension to Fannie B. 
Haines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10895) granting a pension to Robert E. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10896) granting a pension to Frank H. 
Brunner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) granting a pension to Laura Scott; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10898) granting a pension to Allen A. 
Cornelius; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10899) granting a pension to Martha 
Hamerick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10900) granting a pension to Daniel 
Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10901) granting a pension to Joseph 
Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10902) granting a pension to V. W. Ochs; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10903) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10904) granting a pension to John C. 
Ferneding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10905) granting a pension to Louis 
Farhiender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10906) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Wiegand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10907) granting a pension to Catharine 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10908) granting a pension to Harriet A. 
Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10909) granting a pension to Jacob Myers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10910) granting a pension to John Lam- 
bertson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10911) granting a pension to Louis A. 
Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10912) granting a pension to Ira V. 
Enuis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10913) granting a pension to Nolan Read; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10914) granting a pension to James EF. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10915) granting a pension to Charles Mayr- 
wieser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10916) granting a pension to Charles FE. 
Schindler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10917) granting a pension to Horace W. 
Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10918) granting an increase of pension to 
Vernie Warr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10919) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10920) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel F. Doty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10921) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10922) granting an increase of pension t, 
Sim Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10923) granting an increase of pension 
Philip Leveline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10924) granting an increase of pension 
Julius R, Brace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10925) granting an increase of pension 
Sam Mars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10926) granting an increase of pension 
George H. Hutter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10927) granting an increase of pension 
William Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10928) granting an increase of pension 
Charles M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10929) granting an increase of pension 
W. A. Danner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10930) granting an increase of pension ¢. 
Daniel T. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10931) granting an increase of pension 
George F. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10932) granting an increase of pension 
James Mansfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10983) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Kenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10934) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Hanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10935) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Pottenger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10936) granting an increase of pension 
Jeremiah Zimmerman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10937) granting an increase of pension 
Peter McCabe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10938) granting an increase of pension 
Lurton T. Reeve; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10939) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10940) granting an increase of pension 
Isabella Joyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10941) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10942) granting an increase of pension 
John BE. Sidney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10943) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10944) granting an increase of pension 
Franklin W. Kumler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10945) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Peyton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10946) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Shiverdecker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10947) granting an increase of pension 
Joshua A. Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10948) granting an increase of pension 
Alvah M. Weller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10949) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander McMurtrie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10950) granting an increase of pension 
Eugene A, Olney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10951) granting an increase of pension |) 
John Doyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10952) granting an increase of pension 
George R. Gibney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10953) granting an increase of pension |) 
Jeremiah Calden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension 
James F. Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10955) granting an increase of pension 
James P. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10956) granting an increase of pension 
Abraham Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10957) granting an increase of pension 
William F. Hoopert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10958) granting an increase of pension 
Fredrick Garling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10959) granting an increase of ,pension 
L. T. Dysert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10960) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10961) granting an increase of pension 
John Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10962) granting an increase of ponsiop to 
William T. Sliver; to the Cammittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10968) granting an increase of pension to 
Charies F. Kimmel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10964) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. MeCracken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10965) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas MeFowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a Dill (11. R. 10966) granting an increase of pension to 
William Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10967) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Glady; to the Committee on Invalid Peasions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10968) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonso B. Passage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 10969) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles R. Louch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10970) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. B. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10971) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10972) grant- 
ing a pension to James Davis, alias Robert J. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10973) granting an increase of pension to 
Willism Leeper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10974) granting an increase of pension to 
John Baechtler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10975) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 10976) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Schmidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10977) granting 
an increase of pension to William Sturgeon, now known as 
William Patton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10978) to correct the mili- 
tary record of David Mowen; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10979) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John W. Truxel; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 10980) granting a pension to 
Hannah P. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10981) granting an increase 
of pension to Stephan A. Hulse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 10982) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Wier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10988) granting an increase of pension to 
Hallie Geer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10984) granting a pension to Norah Nevi- 
leir; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Hattie E. 
Miller: to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 10986) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes L. Little; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 10987) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Newman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R, 10988) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Stubbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

$y Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 10989) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10990) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Pope; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10991) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10992) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10993) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Swim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19994) granting an increase of pension to 
John P, Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10995) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bowermaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10996) granting an increase of pension to 
John Level; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10997) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10998) granting an increase of pension to 
Othaniel Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10999) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Murphy; to the Commiitee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (ii. R. 11000) granting an increase of pension to 
James Moran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

AlJso, a bill (H. R. 11001) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget M. Muldoon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11002) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie J. Tierney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11003) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Cremen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11004) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 11005) granting an increase 
of pension to R. H. McCampbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pentions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11006) granting 
a pension to Eliza Lake Sprague; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ’ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11007) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank A. Schaller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Edmonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11009) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher M. McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11010) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11011) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the National Lincoln 
Douglas Sanatorium and Consumptives' Hospital Association 
(a corporation), of Denver, Colo., for a certain described tract 
of land, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

_ By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11012) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cha.les Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11015) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Melton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11014) granting an increase of pension to 
David E. Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11015) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11016) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George T. Daniels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11017) granting an increase of pension 
to Moses Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11018) 
for the relief of William Lloyd; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Arthur Wyeth and 8 other 
farmers of Johnstown, Ohio, asking that no reduction or modi- 
fication be made on the present tariff on wool; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Wayne County Pharmaceutical Association, 
of Wooster, Ohio, and Frank Le Page, 8S. T. Naylor, and W. A. 
Winkler, druggists of Canal Dover, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 8887, a bill putting a tax on proprietary 
medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Resolution passed by Dolge- 
Trier Camp, No. 12, United Spanish War Veterans, of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., favoring the repeal of the anticanteen law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution passed by Arthur McCourt Camp, No. 15, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Fond du Lac, Wis., favoring 
the repeal of the anticanteen law; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, papers accompanying bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Michael Normile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
increase of pension to Harrison Bradley; 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of New York State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, in opposition to House bill SS8s7; 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Calisher & Co., of New York City, 
sition to House bill SSS7; to the Committee 
Means. 
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Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
calling attention to resolution introduced by Mr. Bercrr, asking 
an investigation of the kidnaping of the secretary treasurer 
of the Structural Iron Workers’ National Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Oakley & Co., of New York City, in opposi- 
tion to House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Grundy 
County, Mo., in favor of the National Guard pay bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petitions of citizens of New- 
ton County, Ark., for reduction of duties on raw and refined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of the Carded Woolen Manufac- 
turers’ Association, against section K of the Payne-Aldrich law, 
and for the rates the new law to be as far as possible ad 
valorem; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, against any reduction on the present rate of duty on 
shoes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Mineral Fertilizer & Chemical 
Co., against actions of being summoned before postal author- 
ities; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Edward Moir, president Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ favoring ad valorem duties 
on wool and manufactures thereof; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Streator, Il; Branch, Socialist Party, favor- 
ing the Berger resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the National Peace Congress, favering arbi- 
tration treaties, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of committee of wholesale grocers, for reduction 
of tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: Petition of William E. Carlin, administra- 
tor of estate of William Passmore Carlin, representing that the 
estate of William Passmore Carlin is entitled to longevity pay for 
the portion of his military service covered by his attendance at the 
United States Military Academy; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. HAMIUTON of West Virginia: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of West Virginia, asking for a reduction in the duty 
on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HELM: Petitions of citizens of Cropper and Stan- 
ford, Ky., for a reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Mrs. James Bennett, urging that women be 
given the privilege of voting for United States Senators; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of James E. McAdoo and others, 
protesting against the passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill, 
protesting against increasing the postage rates on the adver- 
tising pages of magazines, favoring the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege, and a more businesslike management of the Post 
Office Department; also favoring the establishment of a parcels 
post; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Fargo Local of the Socialist Party of 
America, Fargo, N. Dak., requesting speedy consideration by 
the House Committee on Rules of the resolution prov for 
an investigation of the arrest and extradition of John J. Mc- 
Namara; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of the Portland (Oreg.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Employers’ Association of Oregon, 
protesting against the placing of burlap bags on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition »o2 John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., of Portland, 
Oreg., protesting a;ainst placing stranded wire, wire rods, and 
wire rope on « ~ free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. J. H. Williams and others, for the 
passage of the Miller-Curtis bill excluding liquors from inter- 
state-commerce protection; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. HILL: Resolutions of the directors of the Bridgeport 
Business Men’s Association, of Bridgeport, Conn., in regard to 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Divi- 
sion No. 1, of Danbury, Conn., in regard to certain treaties; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to date of payment of the corporation tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, resolutions of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Central 1a), 
Union, with reference to the Berger resolution concerning tho 
arrest of J. J. McNamara; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of the County Board (Fairfield County, 
Conn.), Ancient Order of Hibernians, protesting against 4). 
alliances with foreign countries; to the Committee on Forcie 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Memorial of the Chamber of (oy. 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal, favoring the transfer of the s!oop 
of war Portsmouth to San Francisco; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Anveles, 
Cal., urging the fortification of Los Angeles Harbor; to tho 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angelos, 
relative to the development of coal deposits and other reso )jroes 
of Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Resolutions of Washington Camp, No. 414. 
of Gettysburg, Pa., urging the passage of legislation favoring 
further restrictions in immigration; to the Committee on | )))mi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of merchants of York County, Pa., praying for 
the reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Hooker, (la, 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 237, known as 
the Johnston Sunday bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY : Petition of the Carded Woolen \Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Boston, Mass., favoring an ad valorem 
duty on woolen and by-products; to the Committee on \Vays 
and Means. 

By Mr. PAGE: Petitions of citizens of Sanford, Lee County, 


N. C., asking reduction of tariff duties on raw and refined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Petitions of J. J. Wendel and others, 
Isane Dreyfus Co. and others, F. A. Stearns and others, Iavid 


Gates, jr., and others, R. P. Goodman and others, Gillespie 
Trading Co. and others, A. T. Cotham and others, for the regu- 
lation of express companies by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign (om- 
merce. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 2399, for the relicf of 
Stephen Knieka; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petitions of C. R. Wielin, I. F. 
Smedesavg, H. ©. Schneider, C. O. Swanson, Martin Solun, 
A. L. Ortloff, 0. W. Rohde, A. Dreelan, Nich Echstein, «. G. 
Berger, the Wylie Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile Co. I’cter 
Hansel, all of Minnesota, requesting a reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SULZER: Resolutions of the Downtown German Brinch 
of the Socialist Party, protesting against the kidnaping of tlic 
secretary and other members of the International Associ:tion 
of Bridge and Structural Iren Workers; to the Commitice on 
Rules. 

Also, resolutions relating to proposed legislation affecting the 
cold-storage industry, adopted by the Chicago Clearing House 
Association; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign (vin- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Calisher & Co., manufacturers of perfumery 
and toilet articles, protesting against House bill S887; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Piano, Organ, and Musical 
Instrument Workers of Greater New York and vicinity, pro- 
testing against kidnaping and deportation to Los Angeles, ©:l,, 
of J. J. McNamara; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of M. V. Allen, of Ovid, N. Y., 
protesting against any reduction of the present duty on wool: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Carded Woolen Manufacturing ©. of 
Boston, Mass., Edward Moir, president, in favor of an ad 
valorem duty on wool; to the Committee on Ways and Mens. 

Also, petition of American Nickeloid & Manufacturing Co.. 
against the new tariff law of 1909; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, pettiion of D. H. Townsend & Sons, of Trumansvure, 


N. Y., protesting against any change reducing tariff on 4001: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. "= 
Also, petition of Weiermiller Bros. of South Danville, \. \., 


the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, — of Oakley & Co., of New York City, protesting 
against bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 














Also, petition of Calisher & Co. of New York City, protest- 
ing against House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Postmaster John L. Chatfield and others, of 
Painted Post, N. Y., in favor of bill introduced by Mr. Mann for 
the closing of post offices on Sundays; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Niagara Alkali Co., praying for a change 
in present tariff on potash so as to make the duty of 1 cent per 
pound apply to all caustic potash, no matter in what form of 
package it may be contained, when the content of total alkali 
exceeds 85 per cent; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
in opposition to House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOOD: Resolution adopted by Local Union No. 26, 
International Union of United Brewery Workmen of America, 
of Trenton, N. J., urging immediate action by the House of 
Representatives on the resolution of investigation of the law- 
lessness of the acts of the arrest of John J. McNamara; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Frank N. Cole, of Readington, N. J., asking 
for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by Division No. 540, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, of Trenton, N. J., urging immediate action by the 
House of Representatives on the resolution of investigation of 
the lawlessness of the acts of arrest of John J. McNamara; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





SENATE. 


Tuorspay, June 1, 1911. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- | 


ings of Monday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRBESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii rela- 
tive to the modification of the boundaries of the proposed 
Kilauea National Park in that Territory, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas a bill has been introduced into the Congress of the United | 


States to authorize the on’ of a national park in the region 
of the active crater of Kilauea, in the island and county of Hawaii, of 
this Territory, to the end that the scenic wonders and volcanic phe- 
nomena of that on may be henceforth maintained as a _ public 
reservation for the benefit of all people and the enabling of scientific 
research of volcanic phenomena ; and 

Whereas in the message of the governor of the Territory. to the 
resent session of the legislature an expression of — by the legis- 
ature is suggested u this important subject; an 

Whereas it is fu r considered by the property owners and lease- 
holders that will be affected by the creation of this proposed park, as 
= as a the public at large, a laudable and praiseworthy pur- 

se: an 

Whereas it appears that the only opposition to the project is due to 
the boundaries of the park gs in said bill described, which, it is claimed 
by the parties affected, are of or magnitude than necessary for 
the object sought and unnecessarily take in large tracts of timber and 
grazing lands not essential to the creation of a “volcano park”; and 

Whereas in order to allay any and all op ition to the general plan 
for a national park at Kilauea it is desirable to modify the boundaries 
defined in the bill introduced into the Congress of the United States 
for the creation of said rk on lines that will retain within the 
boundaries of the national park the whole of the crater of 
Kilauea and of Kilauea-iki and other volcanic phenomena in the vicinity, 
together with a it of way from said pa lines to the crater of 
Mokuaweoweo, on summit of Mauna Loa: Therefore be it 

Resolwed by the House of + “poe of the Territory of Hawaii 
{the Senate See t Congress of the United States be, and 


is hereby, ested to create the said k on the lines 
moat as oe ae aneeastve aene peovides er 7 : 
pro or in the 
original plan, it t that all opposition to the pro ill be 
par of ye S interests of all concerned, th “publi 
and priva be the better subserved; and be it further 

Resolved, That the superintendent of public works be instructed 
formed to tat eat, Srevite, & technical description of the irs 

ferred resolution, as modifying lines aid o 
order that the same go forward with this resolution Congress 


with 
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PROPOSED BOUNDARIES OF THE KILAUEA NATIONAL PARK, HAWAII. 


Beginning at a point on the west edge of the Keamoku Aa flow (lava 
flow of 1823), from which point the true azimuth and distance to Gov- 
ernment survey trig. station “ Ohaikea” is 166 degrees 20 minutes, 
6,850 feet, and running by true azimuths: 

1. Along the west ge of the Keamoku lava flow in a northeasterly 
and northwesterly direction, the direct azimuth and distance being 194 
ap 45 minutes, 15,118 feet. 

. Two hundred and fifty-six degrees 15 minutes, 23,000 feet, more 
or less, across the lands of Kapapala and Keauhou to the southwest 
boundary of the land of Olaa. 

3. Three hundred and twenty-nine degrees 31 minutes, 16,200 feet, 
more or less, along the land of Olaa. 

4. Three hundred and sixty degrees, 3,500 feet, more or less, along 
the land of Keaau. 

5. Three hundred and thirty-four degrees, 7,000 feet, along the land 
of Kahaualea. 

6. Two hundred and eighty-one degrees, 30,455 feet, more or less, 
across the land of Kahaualea, passing through the north corner of the 
land of Panaunui to the north corner of the land of Laeapuki. 

7. Thirty-one degrees 30 minutes, 13,200 feet, more or less, along the 
land of Laeapuki and across the land of Panaunui. 

8. Eighty-nine degrees 40 minutes, 32,225 feet, more or less, across 
the lands of Panaunui, Apua, and Keauhou to “ Pali-lele-o-Kalihipaa,” 
the boundary point of the Keauhou-Kapapala boundary. 

9. Sixty-two degrees 50 minutes, 6,200 feet, across the 
Kapapala. 

0. One hundred and one degrees, 17,700 feet, across the land of 
Kapapala to a small cone about 1,500 feet southwest of “ Puu Koae” 
trig. station. 

1. One hundred and sixty-six degrees 20 minutes, 21,000 feet, across 
the land of Kapapala to the point of beginning. 

Area, 38,275 acres. 


Tus House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 22, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on 
the 22d day of April, A. D. 1911. 


land of 


H. L. HOustern, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives, 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 26, 1911. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on the 26th day of 
April, A. D. 1911. 
Eric A. KNUDSEN, 
President of the Senate. 
JoHN H. WIss, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICHD PRESIDENT presented petitions of the congrega- 
tions of the Churches of the Brethren of Enterprise, Mont., 


| Berthold, N. Dak., and Kenmare, N. Dak., praying for the en- 


actment of legislation for the suppression of the opium evil, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of Local Branch, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Catholic Societies, of Muncie, Ind., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Cigar Makers’ Local Union, 
No. 33, of Indianapolis, Ind., and a petition of the local So- 
cialist Party, of South Bend, Ind., praying that an investiga- 
tion be made into the alleged abduction of John J. McNamara 
from Indianapolis, Ind., which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of C. T. Davis and 23 other 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the control and preservation of the waters of Niagara 
Falls, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 2, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Lake County, Ind., and a memo- 
rial of Local Division No. 6, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., remoustrating against the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials of sundry business men 
of Lakewood, IIll., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Buffalo Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting; of the Peace and Arbitration Society of 
Buffalo; of the Men’s Club of the First Presbyterion Church of 
Poughkeepsie, in the State of New York; of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Fort Collins, Colo.; of the con- 
gregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Worcester. 
Mass.; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; of the James W. Houston Co., of Pittsburg; of 
Robert S. Glass, of Pittsburg; and of M. J. Scott, of Pittsburg, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
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Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He aiso presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of the District of Columbia, remenstrating against the ratifiea- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the New Hampshire 
Sunday School Association, and a petition of Oliver S. Baketel, 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

He also presented memorials of Loeal Grange No. 47, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Deerfield; of Sunapee Lake Grange, No. 112, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of South Newbury; of John Hancock 
Grange, No. 33, Patrons of Husbandry, of Haneock; and of 
Rockwell Clough, of Alton, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
remonstrating against the proposed reciproeal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He alse presented petitions of the Pastors’ Federation, of Rev. 
C. H. Butler, of Edward Tarring, of Joseph F. Bixler, of Mrs. 
J. T. Humphreys, of Bessie L. Humphreys, of Marie G. Humph- 
reys, and of John T. Humphreys, of Washingten, D. C., praying 
for the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, whieh were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Northeast Washington 
Citizens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, remonstrat- 
ing against conferring upon the District Commissioners the 
duties of a public-utilities commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Louis P, Shoemaker, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the extension of New Hampshire 
Avenue in a straight lime, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of the First Baptist 
Bible School of Concord, N. H., praying for the ratification of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of John Hancock Grange, No. 
33, Patrons of Husbandry, of Hancock, N. H., and a memorial 
of Sunapee Lake Grange, No. 112, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
South Newbury, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreemerit between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WATSON presented memorials of C. B. Disque, druggist, 
of Sistersville, of Grant Graham, druggist, of Belington, and of 
the McNutt Pharmacy, of Princeton, all in the State of West 
Virginia, remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax on 
proprietary medicines, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pinance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of Local Division 
No, 1, Anctent Order of Hibernians, of Mount Carmel, Coun., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
erbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of Local Division No. 2, of 
Whiting, of Local Division No. 6, of Indianapolis, and of Local 
Division No. 7, of Indianapolis, all of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, in the State of Indfana, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Young Men’s Bible Class 
ef the First Presbyterian Church, of Goshen, Ind., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Housekeepers’ 
Club, of Cocoanut Grove, Fla.. praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the preservation and control of the waters of Niagara 
Falls, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BURTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of West 
Carroliton, Miamisburg, and Germantown, all in the State of 
Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the establishment of a parcels- 
post system. which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 





—— 





Mr. DU PONT presented a memorial of Harmony Granze. No. ), 
12, Patrons ef Husbandry, of Marshallton, Del.. remonstrst} 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between tha 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Cor. 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of + 
Friends’ Meeting and First-Day School, of Wilmington, De! 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
state transportation of intoxicating liquors imto prohibitio: 
triets, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com. 
merce. 

Mr. BRADLEY presented a memorial of sundry druggists of 
Henderson, Ky., remonstrating against the imposition of 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented 2 memorial of the county board of iho 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of King County, Wash., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of aypbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which was 
referred to the Committee om Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented memorials of sundry citi 
zens of the Territory of Arizona, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reeiproeal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of Elk Creek Grange, No. 
506, Patrons of Husbandry, of Elk Creek, N. ¥., and a memorial 
of Floyd Grange, No. 665, Patrons of Husbandry, of Stittville, 
N. Y¥:, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade scree 
ment between the United States and Canada, which wer: re 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of the Sarsfield 1.) 
ary Association, of Woonsocket, R. I., remonstrating agai! 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britaim, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 897) for the relief of Alfred L. 
Dutton, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 49) thereon. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 116) to maintain at the United 
States Military Academy an engineer detachment, repo: it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 48) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unauiious 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S.-2561) granting a pension to Elizabeth Teel | 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 2562) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Rever (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2563) granting an increase of pension to Char!es \. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill ¢S. 2564) to amend, revise, and codify the laws relat- 
ing to the public printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications; to the Committee on Printing. 

A bill (S. 2565) granting a pension te Matilda L. Lyman: and 

A bill (S. 2566) granting an increase of pension to Jvscph 
Goddard; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 2567) granting an increase of pension to Bonja- 
min A. Yates: 

A bil? (S. 2568) granting an increase of pension to Sarah S. 
Conway (with accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 2569) granting an increase of pension to Mirusa 
Rutherford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2570) for the relief of E. J. Finch, heir of Patrick 
D. Gilchrist, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON : 

A bill (S. 2571) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
Hallowell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2572) granting am increase of pension to Charles 
BE. Tennant (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2573) granting an imerease of pension to Ziba ©. 
Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


” 
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By Mr. DU PONT: 
A bill (S. 2574) granting an increase of pension to Annie G. 


Hawkins (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on | 


Pensions. 

Ry Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2575) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Paisley ; to the Comrvittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 


A bill (8. 2576) for the relief of S. S. Somerville (with ac- | 


companying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 2577) authorizing the lease of school lands for 
public-park purposes by the State of Washington for a longer 
period than five years (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (8. 2578) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette 
H. Bevans; and 

A bill (8. 2579) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Ayer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 2580) granting an inerease of pension to Heloise 
Gano; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (8S. 2581) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette 
Hall (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2582) granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
Roan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2583) granting a pension to Nelson Ponyard (with 
accompahying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2584) granting a pension to Blizabeth Teeple; 

A bill (8. 2585) granting an increase of pension to Daniel H. 
McAbee; and 

A bill (8S. 2586) granting a pension to Henry Koehler; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (8. 2587) granting an increase of pension to Charles D. 
Butler (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 2588) granting an increase of pension to Jared M. | 


Keith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2589) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Shreeve (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2590) granting an increase of pension to Manuel 
Jay (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8. 2591) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
Prather (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (8. 2592) granting an increase of pension to Albert P. 
Odell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (8. 2593) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Neidigh (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (8. 2594) for the relief of Anthony, Eubanks & Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (8. 2595) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Trimble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM (by request) : 

A bill (8. 2596) for the relief of Baer, Senior & Co.’s succes- 
sors and C. Ingenohl; to the Committee on Claims. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 


proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal | 


trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


PULP AND NEWS-PRINT-PAPER INDUSTRY. 

On motion of Mr. SMOOT, it was— 

Ordered, That 2,000 copies of Senate Document No. 31, Sixty-second 
rinted with Oy astrath as fe a iptestry te 
2 oe eee nnanying ons for the use of the nate 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. ET AL. Y. UNITED STATES (8. DOC. 

NO. 40). 
“ motion of Mr. OVERMAN, it was— 
rdered, That the t 
‘a fan aoe at Ge aie ot ie Supreme Court of the United States 


Co. et al., appellants, v. Th 
a States, with the dissenting opinion of Justice aan printed 


ian THE STANDARD OIL AND AMERICAN TOBACCO Cos. 

. POMERENE. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent reso- 
lution and ask that it may lie on the table. I give notice to the 
Senate that I shall desire to say something on the subject of the 
resolution, perhaps on Monday next. 





The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4) was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the tates, in the case of The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey et al. v. The United States, decreed, 
in effect, the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 33 other constituent 
organizations and 7 individual defendants have united together to 
form and effect a combination, and as such conspired to monopolize 
and have monopolized and are continuing to monopolize a substantial 
part of the commerce among the States, in the Territories, and with 
foreign nations in restraint of interstate trade and cor rce in viocla- 
tion of sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman antitrust law; a 
_ Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, ir » of The 
United States of America v. The American Tobacco Co. , and in 
| the case of The American Tobacco Co. et al. v. The United States, in 
| effect, decreed that the said the American Tobacco Co. and its co- 
defendants, corporate and individual, had formed and maintained a 
combination in restraint of trade and that they were engaged in an 
attempt to monopolize and in a monopolization within the first and 
second sections of the Sherman antitrust law; and 

Whereas under the provisions of said act if the sald parties or 
persons, or any of them, or anyone for them, or anyone aiding or 
abetting them, have entered into or continued any contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, in the Territories, or 
with foreign nations, or have monopolized or attempted to monopolize 
or combine or conspire with any person or persons to monopolize any 
part of the trade or commerce as aforesaid, they are amenable to 
criminal prosecution ; and 

Whereas no criminal prosecutions have been begun against any of 
the said parties or persons: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring)— 

(1) That it is the sense of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that criminal prosecutions shall be begun against any or 
all of said parties or persons who shall have, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, violated the criminal provisions of said statute. 

(2) That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to institute criminal prosecutions against said parties 
or geteene for said violations, if any, where the evidence in the opinion 
of the Attorney General shall justify such proceedings. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will lie 
on the table, if there be no objection. 


Unite 








REESTABLISHMENT OF DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I submit a resolution and ask that it 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 55), as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement of the reasons for the proposed 
reestablishment of division headquarters in the Army, together with a 
description of the posed divisions, and a statement of the number 
of officers and civilian employees to be stationed at each division head- 
quarters, and the number of officers and civilian employees that it is 
proposed to withdraw from each of the department headquarters as 
now organized; also what effect, if any, the proposed return to the 
system of division headquarters will have on Army expenditures, and 
| whether this was taken into account in making up the estimates for 
the next fiscal year; and if so, in what total amount? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the resolution ought to go to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs whether he has any objection to 
the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have no objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read again, Mr. President. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A request has been made for the 
reference of the resolution to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, which is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor—— 

Mr. CULLOM. The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs is present. I did not know that he was here. I wiih- 
draw my objection. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 








| 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. BOURNE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 56), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
hereby authorized and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, to in- 
quire into and report to the Senate at the earliest date practicable what 
changes are aay or desirable in the postal system of the United 
States or in laws relating to the postal service and particularly with 
reference to the establishment of a parcels post, and for this purpose 
they are authorized to sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress 
at such times and places as they may deem desirable or practicable; to 
send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses, to conduct hearings, and have reports 
of same printed for use, and to employ such clerks, experts, counsel, 
stenogra » ers, and other assistants as shall be necessary, 
and any expense in connection with such inquiry shall be paid out of 

t fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 
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SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mr. BROWN. I offer a resolution which I ask to have read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 57) was read as follows: 


Resolwed, That Witt14m Lorimer was not -_ and !egally elected 
e 


t t in th 

State of Illinois. ee 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask that the resoiution be 

printed and lie on the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be followed. 


Legislature of the 


THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts, approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as the first business on the calendar. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (8. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
382, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as a 
Sey, of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 

n order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho |Mr. Hryeurn], which will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 1, beginning with line 8, after the 
word “ charity,” strike out the comma and the remainder of the 
section in the following words—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to know if the Senator 
has concluded, or will he conclude his argument on the bill 
now? 

Mr. HEYBURN. On an early occasion I would submit what- 
ever remarks I might have to make. I had not anticipated that 
the bill would come up this morning. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. Does the Senator think he will 
be prepared at the next session to do that? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not tell just when the next session 
will be. At the next session of Congress I would be prepared. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. No, sir; I mean the next ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not tell just when that will be. I 
ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy and Marine Corps, 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PERKINS. At the request of the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], I ask that the bill may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


JOSEPH A. 0’CONNOR. 

The bill (S. 1237) for the promotion of Joseph A. O’Connor, 
carpenter in the United States Navy, to the rank of chief car- 
penter, and place him on the retired list, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to promote Carpenter Joseph A. 
O’Connor, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of chief carpenter 
on the retired list. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I object to the further consi¢é- 
eration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes over on the request of the Senator from Oklahoma. That 
concludes the calendar. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I call up Senate reso- 
lution No. 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the resolution, which will be stated. 


The Secretary. Table Calendar 4, Senate resolution 6, by 
Mr. LA Fotterre. A resolution to appoint a special commitice 
to investigate certain charges relative to the electon of Witiiay 
LORIMER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The queston is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marri}. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I favor the resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] as modified 
by him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
yield to me while I offer the modification to the resolutiog 
which I introduced. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin for that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma yields 
to the Senator from Wisconsin to modify his resolution in the 
manner which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to modify the resolution hy 
striking out all after the word “Resolved,” in line 1, page 2, 
down to and including the word “ hereby,” in line 4, and ipsert- 
ing the following in lieu thereof: 

That a committee composed of five Members of the Senate, three of 
whom shall be of the majority and two of the minority party, shal! he 
elected in the open session by roll call, and when so elected said com- 
mittee be, and it is hereby. 

Also by inserting, before the word “ investigate,” in line 2, 
page 2, the word “ promptly.” 

Also to add at the end of the resolution the following: 

In electing said committee a majority of those present and voting 
shall be required to elect. Each Senator may vote for five upon the 
first roll call, and thereafter for such number as have not received the 
requisite majority. No Senator who was a Member of the Sena'e on 
the 3d day of March, 1911, shall be eligible to a place upon such com- 
mittee, and any votes cast for such a Senator shall be void. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the resolution in the form that it is now presented. 

The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate, by resolution adopted on the 20tb day of June, 


1910, authorized and directed the Committee on Privileges and Flec- 
tions to investigate certain charges against WILLIAM LORIMER, 2 Sena- 


tor from the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether, in 
the election of said Lorimer as a Senator of the United States from 
said State of Illinois, there were used and employed corrupt methods 
and practices; and . 


Whereas said committee, pursuant to said resolution, took the testi 
mony of a large number of witnesses, reduced the testimony to print 
form, and reported the same to the Senate, which was thereafter «on- 
sidered and acted upon bv the Senate ; and 

Whereas the Illinois State senate thereafter appointed a commitice 
to investigate like charges against WILLIAM LORIMER and to report to 
said State senate whether in the election of said Lorimer to the Unite 
States Senate corrupt methods and practices were employed and uscd 
a 


~ 


n 

Whereas as it appears from the published reports of the proceedings « 
the said Illinois State senate committee that witnesses who were not 
called and sworn by thé committee of this Senate appointed to in\ 
gate said charges have apneared before the said committee of th: | 
nois State senate, and upon being interrogated have given important 
material testimony tending to prove that $100,000 wag corrupt! 
pended to secure the election of WILLIAM LorIMER to the United Stites 
Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee composed of five members of the Senite 
three of whom shall be of the majority and two of the minority | 
shall be elected in the open session by roll call, and when so el! 
said committee be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to prou 
investigate and report to the Senate whether in the election of WiL11\) 
LORIMER as a Senator of the United States from the State of Iilin 
there were used and employed corrupt methods and practices; that s 
committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate : 
during any recess of the Senate or of Congress, to hold sessions at «+ 
place or places as it shall deem most convenient for the purposes «f 
investigation, to employ stenographers, to send for persons and paj\ 
to administer oaths, and to report the results of its investigation 
cluding all testimony taken by it; and that the expenses of the i 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon voucl« 
be approved by the chairman of the committee. 

In electing said comm‘ttee a majority of those present and volinc 
shall be required to elect. Each Senator may vote for five upon ‘\ 
first roll call, and thereafter for such number as have not received 
requisite majority. No Senator who was a Member of the Senate o 
3d day of March, 1911, shall be eligible to a oe upon such commi' 
and any votes cast for such a Senator shall void. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document the testimony taken by 
the senate committee of the Illinois Legislature in the senate 
bribery investigation of the Forty-seventh General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois. 

I wish to say, Mr, President, in making this request, that the 
testimony is complete, as I believe, excepting that it does not 
begin with the first session of that committee. My attention 
was attracted to the investigation by the published statement 
that Mr. Kohlsaat had been subpenaed before the committee 
and had refused to answer certain questions. The committee 
as announced in the newspapers, adjourned for something like 
week, I then requested that a certified copy of the testimony 
taken by the committee be transmitted to me. Thereafter I 
received in sections, at the conclusion of each sitting of the com- 
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mittee, the testimeny, which I have before me here. Each sec- 
tion of the testimony as transmitted to me has attached to it 
the following: 

SriTe OF Intrvots, County of Sangamon, ss: 

Charles L. Binns, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is 
a shorthand reporter, residing at C go, Ill. ; that he is the official re- 
porter for a committee appointed under senate resolution No. 17 for the 
purpose of investigating alleged acts of bribery and official misconduct 
of members of the Forty-seventh and Forty-sixth General Assemblies 
of the State of Illinois; that on the 28th day of March, 1911, he made 
shorthand netes of the testimony given by Edward H before said 
committee; that on April 5, 1911, he made shorthand notes of testi- 
mony given by H. H. Kohisaat and Clarence 8. Funk; that he subse- | 
quently transcribed said shorthand notes, and that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct transcript of said shorthand notes. 

CHartes L. Binns. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of April, A. D. 1911. 

WILLIAM O. HoLMBERG, 
Notary Public. 

A similar affidavit or verification is attached to each one of 
the sections of testimony as I received it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. I shall endeavor, 
Mr. President, to procure the testimony taken prior to that 
which I first received. The first section of the testimony which 
I received is marked page 22. I think there was one session, 
perhaps two sessions, of this senate imvestigating committee | 
held prior to the date covered by the first section of testimony 
which I received. I shall endeavor to make that complete, 
although I think this covers all the testimony which is of any 
materiality or importance taken by this committee, and covers, 
I believe, all the testimony taken by this committee on and after 
the 5th day of April. I ask to have it printed as a Senate docu- | 
ment for the information of the Senate. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? | 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will permit. I do not know whether I wnderstood the Senator 
elearlvy, but I ask, does the man who authenticates the correct- 
ness of the transeript of the testimony say that he is the official 
reporter of the commixtee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He so states. I quote from the veri- | 
fication, which reads: 

Charles L. Binns, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he 
is a shorthand reporter, residing at Chicago, Ill; that he is the 
official reporter for a committee appointed under senate resolution 
No. 17, and so forth. 

That is the resolution, I will say to the Senator, under which | 
this investigation was conducted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the resolution of | 
the Illinois Legislature, as published in the papers, provides— | 

That the secretary of this senate be,— 


That is the senate of the Illinois Legislature— 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to the Senate | 
of the United States a copy of the evidence taken by the said com- | 
mittee, together with the report and findings of that committee, and 
a copy of this resolution for such action as the Senate of the United | 
States may deem proper. 

I should like to inquire, Mr. President, if that official docu- | 
ment has been reeeived by the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will state that I am | 
informed at the desk that it has not been received, and that was | 
one reason for asking to have this testimony printed, because 
Senators had requested the opportunity to examine the testi- | 
mouy in full. I made as faithful and complete an abstract of 
the testimony as I could, and presented it to the Senate in the 
remarks which I submitted several days ago and which will 
appear in the Recorp in a day or two. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thirk that the official report 
ought to be printed. If there is an official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of the senate of the Illinois Legisla- | 
ture, and if it is to be presented to the Senate, then it would of | 
necessity be printed, but I can not see why there should be two | 
prints of those proceedings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, I will say that I | 
have no information whatever as to the occasion of the delay, | 
if it may be called delay, in transmitting to the Senate the reso- 
lution adopted by the Illinois senate, together with the testi- | 
mony taken and reported by the committee of that body; but | 
it is not here. In the course of my remarks upon this case I | 
said I should ask to have this testimony printed in full; but | 
before I concluded I received a certified copy of the resolution | 
adopted by the Illinois senate, and I apprehended each day | 
that the testimony would reach the Senate. That was one of. 
the reasons I did not ask to have this testimony printed as a | 
Senate document earlier. The other was that I retained it to 
compare it, as I found time to look over the reporters’ notes, | 











with the excerpts of testimony which I had taken from this 
record and used on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator.from Ilinois? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CULLOM. When the Senator from Wisconsin first ad- 
dressed the Senate on this subject I listened to hear him state 
whether he had a certified copy of that record. I did not un- 
derstand that he had. Some days ago I wrote to one of the 
members of the committee of the Dlinois Legislature who made 
the investigation and inquired whether it had been sent. I 
have not heard from him. I advised him that the full testi- 
mony, the whole record, ought to be sent, so that the Senate 
might have it before it. I hope that it will be received very 
soon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to say, in reply 
to the Senator from Illinois, that I have a verified copy of the 
testimony, which covers, I am confident, the full testimony of 
every important witness called before that committee; other- 
wise I would not ask, Mr. President, to have it printed as a 
Senate document. Because of the delay in the arrival of the 
official record, and because Senators have asked me to give them 
the opportunity to see this testimony, it seemed to me that I 
ought to ask to have it printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand from the remarks of the Sena- 
tor this morning that there is perhaps one chapter of the testi- 
mony not here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT®. I know there is, Mr. President, but, 
judging from the press reports made of the hearings before the 
committee, I do not think that was an important session of the 
committee. I believe it was the session of the committee at 
which Mr. Kohlsaat refused to answer. Then the committee 
took an adjournment of about a2 week to give him an oppor- 
tunity to reflect and consider whether he would answer, and 
at the next hearing, I think, the real testimony taken by this 
‘committee began. 

Mr. CULLOM. I remember the story as to the testimony of 
Mr. Kohlsaat, but I do not know whether or not anything oc- 
curred at that session of the committee that we ought to have 
before us. I think myself that the whole record of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative session, so far at least as the senate 
is concerned, ought to be before us. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say, Mr. President, that I do 
not offer this to supplant or take the place of the official testi 
mony. which will later be received, but I offer it to have it 
printed for the present information of the Senate, because I 
have been requested so to do, and while it may duplicate some 
printing by the Senate, I believe in this important case that I 


| am warranted in asking for it. 


Mr. CULI.OM. I have no objection to having it all printed. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I make this suggestion, that we order this print- 
ing now, with the understanding that if, before the final strik- 
ing off of the copies, the official document is received from the 
secretary of the Illinois senate, that the print be corrected so 


as to be made a print of the official document. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that, Mr. President, is a 1 
good suggestion. 

Mr. ROOT. It is very probable that this is a matter of 
few days, and, of course, it is rather desirable to avoid the 
confusion of having two documents, but I would not postpone 
the printing of this substantial matter very long neco! 
of it. If the order can be made with that understanding, it 
may help us out of the difficulty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, if I understand 
aright, the Senator from New York does not suggest that the 


on 


| printing of this testimony be delayed. 


Mr. ROOT. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that if, while it is being put in 
type and before it is printed, the official record is received, then 
the comparison be made, and the official record be made to 
take the place of the printing done under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, which I now request. 

Mr. ROOT. That is my suggestion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Im that way the Senate will receive 
it quicker. I submit the request in that form. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have it distinctly understood 
that in printing the report it is printed as an unofficial report, 
and then when the official report is received print it in full 
as the official report. If the Senator from Wisconsin has no 
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objection to that understanding, I will not object to the printing 
of the report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If before this can be printed and re- 
turned by the Public Printer the official record is received, as 
I understood the suggestion of the Senator from New York— 
and it seemed to me a very excellent one—it was this: That 
upon the official record being received a comparison be made 
while this was still in proof and any corrections necessary be 
made, so as to conform to the official record. Then it might be 
printed as the official record and save duplication. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is perfectly satisfactory to me; but if 
the official record does not come before that document is issued 
from the Printing Office I would like to have it designated as 
the unofficial report, and when the official report arrives have 
it printed as the official report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let it be printed if it can be—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Just a moment. Let me respond to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. Let it be printed as 
upon my request, and it will show upon the certificate or 
verification of the official reporter just how much importance 
should be attached to it. It would not be called, of course, the 
official record, because it is not transmitted here by the secre- 
tary of state or by the secretary of the senate of the State 
of Illinois, from one or the other of which officials, I presume, 
the official record will be received by the Senate in due course. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should object to printing 
an unofficial record of a matter so important. It does not pur- 
port to be a complete record, and if I correctly heard the read- 
ing of the certificate of the stenographer, he does not say that 
no other or further testimony was introduced or received be- 
fore that committee. He merely certifies that that to which he 
places his certificate is correct. 

The Senate will doubtless want to know all that occurred 
before that committee, and it should not come under the cer- 
tificate of the stenographer. The certificate of the stenographer 
is all right if it is full enough, but the record should come te 
us, coming, as it does, pursuant to the resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, with the certificate of the secretary of state. 
If this which is admitted not to be a complete report goes out, 
those who receive it will doubtless never receive the official 
report, and they may or may not get wrong impressions as to 
what occurred. 

I had supposed that the official report was here. I would have 
no objections, of course, to printing it; think it should be 
printed immediately; and if there is delay it can readily be 
remedied through the officers of this body by a telegram to 
know whether it has been sent. 

Should we commence printing so large a document and one 
that might be so misleading—I do not attach any personal ques- 
tion to that—as to make it necessary for a part of the people 
to examine the record twice and compare them one with the 


other? There should be but one record of a matter of this} 


importance. It should be the official record. And, of course, I 
imagine there will be no objection whatever, when it comes in, 
to printing it. We are all very much interested in that record, 
but we want to know that it is the record of all the proceedings. 

I shall be constrained, not from any personal motives, but 
in the interest of having but one record and having that a cor- 
rect record, to object, and I do object, to the printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I may take occasion to put this matter 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp before the debate closes if the 
other testimony does not arrive. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Wisconsin if the testimony he has asked to have printed to-day 
for the information of the Senate is not the same testimony that 
he discussed in his remarks last week on this question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. It does seem to me that the Senator from 
Idaho ought to allow, for the convenience and information of 
Senators, this to be printed as a public document. Nobody here 
denies that, so far as it goes, this transcript is correct. If this 
is a correct transcript of the testimony of these important 
witnesses, I want to know how a Senator can justify an objec- 
tion to allowing it to be printed, so that the Senators may have 
it for their own information. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I will not yield for a moment. We are dis- 
cussing here now a very important question, and one which 
necessarily involves what happened before this committee of 
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the Illinois senate. We have it undisputed here that that sep- 
ate, by a vote, instructed one of its administrative officers {5 
communicate that testimony to this body. That report has jot 
arrived here yet, but we do have in lieu of it a volume of tesij- 
mony from witnesses who were heard by that committee; the 
correctness of the testimony is unquestioned; and I appea! to 
the Senate to allow the Senators to have that in print for onr 
guidance, for our information, and that we may consider these 
resolutions with some intelligence. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator froy 
Oklahoma yield, or does he yield the floor? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma yiciis 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely going to say, in connection with 
the matter we have just been discussing, I hope the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] will be willing to withdraw his 
objection. It really seems to me not very important whether 
we print an incomplete record now and a full record a little 
later, and it is very desirable that this mass of testimony which 
we have here should be printed without unreasonable delay. 
The full record will undoubtedly come, and can then be printed, 
and if we should have two documents I do not see what great 
harm is done. We occasionally duplicate in our printing. I 
sincerely hope that the request of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLierre] will be granted and that this testimony wil! 
be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. BAILEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator froin 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to ask the Senator from \Wis- 
consin if he has—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
surrender the floor? 

Mr. OWEN. I surrender the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
Curtis] has been demanding the floor for some little time be- 
fore the Senator from Texas rose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will wait my order. What I wanted to 
know was if any Senator had any information which exp):ins 
or excuses the delay of the Illinois senate in forwarding this 
testimony. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to suggest that the Secretary of 
the Senate or the chairman of the committee be authorized 
to wire the secretary of state of Illinois. Perhaps in that way 
we could find out something about this testimony and obtain 
some information as to about when it will be sent to the 
Senate.  - 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator allow me to make oue 
remark? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOM. I wrote two or three days ago to one of thie 
members of the committee, asking why this record has not 
been received and telling him it ought to be here. 

Mr. BAILEY. This all illustrates the difficulties into which 
we fall when we depart from the orderly procedure of the 
Senate. Had we waited until this matter had come :nd 
referred it you would not have had this altercation. The 


| committee has not forwarded the testimony, and so far as I 


know has never forwarded an engrossed copy of the reso!u- 
tions which were adopted by the senate of Illinois. Yet they 
have advertised that fact to the country, and I think we ire 
entitled, in the absence of the official proceedings of the com- 
mittee, to print what we have; and I myself hope the Senatvr 
from Idaho will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. So do I. 

Mr. BAILEY. It can do no harm, because at last this wi!l 
be printed at the request of the Senator from Wisconsin | \'\r. 
La Forterre], and when the matter comes in the due co 
of affairs from the committee of the [linois senate or frvuin 
the senate itself, it will be printed as another document, a 
separate document, and any discrepancies that may exist |)°- 
tween the two reports will be discovered. I can not see any 
possible harm that it can do to print it, and I can see a good 
deal of good because in the meantime Senators who are in- 
terested in this matter can advise themselves. ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. I want Senators to advise themselves; but 
I want them to advise themselves from a record in proper form. 
I agree with the Senator from Texas that it is always better 
to adhere to regularity of procedure, and that this matter should 
come from the proper certifying officers of the State of Illinois 
or it should not come at all. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin does not contend that this is a The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 


complete record. He admits that two sessions of the committee 
are not included in the record. What Senator familiar with 
proceedings in court would permit one party on appeal to file a 
record that was not in conformity with procedure and then say, 
“If this is not correct, you can discover the discrepancies by a 
subsequent comparison ” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment. This record will be 
printed, and it will be immediately available to the outside 
world. This case has become sensational, and it is being tried 
everywhere else quite as much as in the Senate. A record goes 
out that perhaps may not contain some matters of grave im- 
portance. Parties who receive it will never know at all that 
they are being misled. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Wisconsin has the certificate that this part of the record 
which he presents is correct, and I understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin to say-—and I am perfectly willing to accept his 
statement on that point—that the sessions of the committee 
not reported are not important. It matters not whether impor- 
tant or uDimportant; when the whole record is made up the 
Senate will judge for itself. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hey- 
puRN] that while I am not indifferent to the trial of this case, 
which seems to be in progress throughout the land, I am not 
to be influenced by it one way or the other, and I assume that 
I am not different from other Senators. We will at last, no 
matter what our feelings may be, no matter what our prejudices 
may be, if we have any, decide this case upon the law and the 
evidence. 

I think the Senator from Idaho would not object, if he were 
trying a case, to print the record from day to day, so that he 
would have the evidence before him. 

We are having hearings before the Finance Committee, and 
for the convenience of the committee we have been printing the 
record from day to day, so that members of the committee 
may keep themselves advised as the hearing proceeds. I have 
no hesitation in saying that if this matter had been before the 
Senate, or a committee of the Senate, I would be glad to have 
the evidence printed from day to day, so that at the beginning 
of each session of the committee we would have before us the 
testimony of the preceding session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. Perhaps I can offer a suggestion to the Senator 
from Wisconsin which, if he would accept it, would obviate the 
objection the Senator from Idaho has. Would the Senator from 
Wisconsin make a request that the report be printed for the 
use of the committee instead of as a public document? Then 
it would be confined to the use of Senators, and it would not go 
to all the depository libraries in the country. If published as 


a public document the Senate would get only 150 copies, and a | 


given number would go to the House, some to every depository 
library in the United States, and a few copies to every one of the 


departments; whereas if he requests that it be printed for | 


the use of the committee, every Senator can secure it for his 
use, and it would not become a public document. Then when 
the official report arrives let the Senator from Wisconsin ask 
that the official report be printed as a public document, and 
there will be no question about the Senate agreeing to same. 

If the Senator would accept the suggestion I believe that it 
would meet the objection of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEYBURN. f yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah. I sincerely hope this resolution wil! never 
go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It is a matter 
of utter indifference to me whether the Senate prints this testi- 
mony or not. I have had the opportunity to examine it, and 
as it was being taken I became convinced that it was my duty 
as a Senator to offer the resolution which I offered, whether 
it was regular or not. I think it was regular. If other Sena- 
tors are to be put on trial here in this case I am entirely will- 
ing to come to the bar of this Senate, along with the committee 
that had charge of this case. I withdraw the request which I 
made for the printing of this document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his request. 


Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin be good 
enough to tell me—— 











| of the testimony taken. 


| OwEN] is entitled to the floor. 


yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The date of the first session of that com- 
mittee? My impression is it is some time—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have the date of verification to this 
first section of the testimony which I have received. It is the 
Sth day of April. The stenographer swears that he is the 
official stenographer; says that “the foregoing is a full, true, 
and correct transcript of his shorthand notes made of the hear- 
ing had upon that day.” That was the day the testimony of 
H. H. Kohlsaat, Clarence * ank, and Edward Hines was taken. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that that was tlie first time 
Edward Hines had been called before the committee, the first 
time Mr. Funk had been called before the committee, and the 
second time Mr. Kohlsaat had been called before the committee. 
The first time the examination was very brief, as indicated at 
least by the press report, he refusing to answer. The Senator 
from Texas may remember having seen some account of it. 
It was the press report that first attracted my attention to if. 
Then I asked to have a certified copy of the notes taken sent 
to me. I made the request to have this transcript priuted 
because Senators have asked me to make it, and I am sorry to 
have taken up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was one of the Senators who asked the 
Senator from Wisconsin to have it printed, and I am of opinion 
that it ought to be printed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had in mind when a request was made to 
print it as a Senate document the result which would flow from 
that action on the part of the Senate. Senate documents are 
distributed under the law to the public libraries and distributed 
throughout many sources as public information reliably stamped 
with the Senate’s guaranty. 

Now, I shall not object to the printing of that testimony for 
the use of a committee, but I object to its being and purporting 
to be a record in the public libraries throughout the country 
I shall not object to the printing of 
the testimony of persons before that committee to be deposited 
anywhere in the world when it is certified in a proper manner. 
The Senator from Wiscons‘'n admits that sessions of the Senate 
are not included in it. 

The people reached by a Senate document should be accu- 
rately and fully informed. I had it in my mind when I rose 
to send it over until to-morrow; and, I presume, by to-morrow 
morning the same Senator, or more, perhaps, will have accurate 
information as to the stage of the work necessary to carry out 
the instructions of the legislature to this Senate, by furnishing 
with a certified copy of the resolution of the senate of Lllinois, 
a certified copy of all the proceedings. Is not that an orderly 
way to proceed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
200 copies of the testimony be printed for the use of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that 200 copies of the document which the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has upon his desk be printed for the use 
of the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Will he yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. I ask unanimous consent to introduce the follow- 
ing resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 58), as follows: 


Resolved, That the testimony before the committee of the 
senate presented by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
be printed as a public document. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the resolution may lie over one 


The Secretary will read the reso- 
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day. 

Mr. ROOT. We can deal with it then by a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will lie over. 


Mr. ROOT. I ask unanimous consent, with the courtesy of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, to introduce the following resolu- 
tion, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution wil! be read. 


The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 59), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is, instructed 
to inform the secretary of the Illinois senate that the resolutions of the 
Illinois senate of May 18, 1911, have been informally brought to the 


and that possession of an 


notice of the Senate of the United States, 
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official copy of the evidence and record therein referred to would facili- 
tate the action of the Senate of the United States in regard to the sub- 
ject matter of the resolutions. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that communication be made by wire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate would so communicate. 

Se ee There is nothing in the resolution to 
cover it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New York 
modify the resolution so as to provide that the communication 
shall be by wire? 

Mr. ROOT. I will do so, by inserting the words “by wire” 
after the words “secretary of the Illinois senate.” 

The VICE "RESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be so modified. 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the resolution? 
The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there are two resolutions before 
the Senate proposing a reinvestigation of the Lorimer case. 
First, the one introduced by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.L.eTtTe] proposes that a committee shall be appointed by this 
body of Members who took no part in determining the previous 
eontroversy of the Lorimer case. The second resolution, offered 
a8 2 substitute for the resolution of the Senator from Wisconsin 
and presented by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marri], 
refers this matter to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
of 16 members, providing that they shall sit en banc. Of these 
two resolutions, I prefer that of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
for the reason that I believe this investigation should be con- 
ducted by a committee which teok no part in the previous 
decision. ‘There are 20 new Senators, I believe, from whom 
such an independent committee could be chosen. 

I do not think that this question should be referred ‘to a com- 
mittee composed entirely of those who supported Mr. Lozmmer 
in the previous investigation and determination of this case. 
I do not think it would be just under the circumstances to have 
a committee composed entirely of those who voted against Mr. 
Lortmer. I should prefer a committee of Members who took no 
part for or against Mr. Lorrmer in the previous j on his 
case. I can see no good reason why the Senate should not 
select a committee which has taken no part in this matter. 

I think, moreover, it would have an unfavorable effect upon 
the standing of the Senate itself before the people of the United 
States to refer this question now to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections for the very reason that seven of the members of 
that committee made speeches in favor of Mr. Lorimer, and nine 
of them voted for Mr. Lorimer upon the previous record. There 
are only three new members of that committee and only three 
members of the committee who voted against Mr. Lorimer 
on the previous record. 

Even if it were otherwise justified to select a committee over- 
whelmingly composed of those who supported Lorrmmer on the 
previous bad record, it will not leok right te the public, and I 
believe the United States Senate should not only avoid evil, but 
should avoid the appearance of evil. 

It is all very well to say that the members of this committee 
will discharge their proper function without bias, without be- 
ing influenced by what they have heretofore said on this rec- 
erd; without being influenced by any prejudice in their point 
of view, but if that be true, and if it prove true, it will be con- 
trary to the law of psychology, which ordinarily influences the 
minds of men. 

In this connection I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the remarkable record of the electoral commission of 1877. 
That commission was composed of five Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, Hon. 
Nathan Clifford, Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Hon. Stephen J. Field, 
and Hon. W. Strong; five distinguished United States Senators— 
Edmunds, Morton, Frelinghuysen, Thurman, and Bayard; and 
five great leaders of the House of Representatives—Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Hunton, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Garfield, and Mr. Hoar. This dis- 
tinguished commission passed upon four contested-electeral 
cases involying the electoral vote of Oregon, of South Carolina, 
ef Louisiana, and of Florida, a voluminous record, invo' 
many difficult questions, and the remarkable result followed 
that every one of the 15 followed his previous political predilec- 
tion, and by a decision of 8 to 7 decided every point of im- 
portance in that case and decided the result in each of the four 
cases in the strictest accord with nore political opinion of 


cats Se eee oF ae eee t electoral commission 
to determine the Presidency of the United States in the Tilden 
and Hayes controversy. 
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It is not necessary to qvestion the integrity of purpose or 
the sincerity of judgment of any one of the seven great Demo. 
crats who sat on that electoral commission nor of the eight 
distinguished Republicans who sat on it, but it taught a lesson 
to this country that men are profoundly influenced by their 
previous judgment. In this case it is, I believe, the open pur- 
pose, not expressed in the record, but understood, I think, that 
this reference to the Committee on Privileges and Blections 
really means that the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
will report back for confirmation a new special committee of 
eight members and that four Senators who supported Lort- 
mer shall be put upon the new special committee to be named 
by the Senate, one Senator who voted against him, and thre: 
Senators who took no part in it. ‘That is to be, as I understand, 
the construction of this proposed committee. I see no sound 
reason why the Senate should abdicate its powers and delegato 
the selection of this special committee to a committee whose 
membership overwhelmingly supported Lorrmer on the previous 
gross record of fraud. I do not think the people of the United 
States will approve the reference to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and yet, Mr. President, I am willing to believe 
that if it is so referred that committee will discharge its duty. 
But we must always remember it will discharge its duty as the 

sees that duty. Four members of the proposed spe- 
cial committee (comprising half of the proposed special com- 
mittee) have heretofore expressed views which are greatly at 
variance with my opinion as to what is the law and as to what 
are the facts developed by the record in the Lorimer case. 

The action taken by the committee in its previous report to 
the Senate I did not criticize in discussing the Lorimer case 
any further than I could possibly help, but I thought the com- 
mittee was in grave error in a number of important particulars. 

In th? first place, I do not think the committee followed out 
the scope of the resolution of June 20, 1910, under which they 
were instructed by the Senate to report to this body. The 
resolution of June 20, 1910, under which the committee was to 
veport, reads as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on ee and Elections of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, be theorized and directed to 
investigate certain charges wentaans : ad a on ot from 
the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether, in 
the election of said William Lorimer as a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Mlinois, there were used or 
employed corrupt methods er practices. 

The committee, in its official report, failed to quote the reso- 
Intion under which they acted. On the contrary, they quoted 
the resolution of May 28, 1910, submitted by Mr. Lormaer, and 
the committee abstracted the resolution of June 20, 1910, as 
follows : 

On the 20th day of Jun 

authorizing and directing sa 
to investigate said charges. 

it says nothing about the further imstruction to report to the 
Senate whether or not “there were any corrupt methods ani 
practices employed,” and the committee did not report whetler, 
in their opinion, there were corrupt methods and practices em- 
ployed. They reported, on the contrary, that according to the 
precedents the law of the case is this—it must be made to 
appear in order to invalidate a seat: 


1910, the Senate adopted a resolution 
committee, or any subcommittee thereo!, 


1) That the participated in one or more acts of 

{ B or att bribery, or cy, oF shnctioned or the same; er 

(2) That by ae or ractices neue h vo were obtained 
for him to change the result the election 


This report was not responsive to the instreciion of the Senate, 
but that was the basis of law upon which the committee based 
its report. The question as to these corrupt practices, the ex- 
tent of the corrupt methods and practices, was not reported on 
and presented to the Senate as a guide to its action, except, 
perhaps, as the volume of 700 pages of evidence might disclose. 
On the contrary, the committee found that in their opinion, npon 
the evidence and under this statement of the law, the validity 
of the seat of the Senator from [iinois had not been success- 
fully assailed. This attitude of the committee was and is in- 
defensible and should not be confirmed by this committee nor 
Senate. 


the 
In the second place, the committee instructed to prosecute the 
inguiry put their own duty of conducting the inquiry on a Mr. 
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1911. 
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ing a seat on the floor of the most important legislative body in | 
the world. 

In the fourth place, the committee not only did not pursue, | 
obtain, and compel evidence in the line of this investigation, as | 
directed by the Senate, but permitted witnesses to avoid giving 
evidence which might have led to a proper development of the 
truth. 

In the fifth place, the committee failed to summon the most 
important witnesses and compel their testimony. 

They did not summon Mr. Edward C. Hines, although Mr. 
Hines was recognized in his activity in this matter and had 
been charged in the public press previously with having had 
an active hand in the Lorimer election. Mr. Hines was con- 
stantly in the galleries and reception room of this body taking 
an active part in conducting a lobby in this behalf, as I am 
informed and believe. 

Mr. Lorimer himself was not required to give testimony. 
which I thought a very grave omission, and the 30, 40, or 50 
members of the bipartisan jack-pot combination in the Lllinois 
Legislature were not summoned before the committee. The 
committee actually declined to pursue this inquiry, even after 
evidence had been submitted showing that the jack-pot money 
was used in obtaining the election of Mr. Lorimer. 

In the sixth place, the committee permitted the counsel of 
Mr. Lortmer and of the Chicago Tribune to fill the record and 
consume the time of the committee in immaterial and irrelevaut 
discussion as to whether or not certain testimony was material, 
relevant, or admissible before an investigating committee, ap- 
plying the highly technical rules of law that would be invoked | 
in a criminal trial, and which had no proper place before a 
committee of investigation charged with inquisitorial powers 
and duties. 

In the seventh place, the committee made arguments in favor 
of Mr. Lorrmer that I think utterly unsound, the most egregious | 
of which, perhaps, was that even if 7 votes had been corrupted, 
these 7 votes would have to be deducted, not only from the num- 
ber of those who voted for Lortmer, 108, but also from the 
total vote, 202, on the theory that if a majority of the honest, 
uncorrupted votes, or votes not proved to have been corrupted, 
should elect a Senator to the United States Senate it would 
give him valid title. 

If the Lumber Trust had desired to buy a seat for Mr. Hop- 
kins, this doctrine would have permitted the Lumber Trust to 
have bought 24 votes that were cast for Stringer and 39 votes 
that were cast for Lorimer, and paid them a thousand dollars 
each to absent themselves, and having thus bought 63 votes, and 
each bribe taker having confessed in open court, they could 
have thus procured the election of Mr. Hopkins, who would have 
had 70 honest votes under this proposal, leaving Mr. Lorimer 
or any other candidate with 69 honest votes, and thus seat Mr. 
Hopkins and give him a good title to a seat on the floor of the 
United States Senate that could not be assailed, although 63 
men had confessed their bribery before the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections of the United States Senate. 

What kind of doctrine is this? I am not willing to submit 
this case to a committee entertaining such views or defending 
such views on the floor of the Senate, and I do not believe the 
people of the United States will approve it. Why should a com- 
mittee which asserts such a doctrine have control over a fur- 
ther inquiry into the same case? 

Under the doctrine of a “ majority of the honest votes” being 
sufficient, the Lumber Trust could have openly bribed 100 votes 
of the Illinois Legislature to absent themselves and have thus 
elected Mr. Lorimer a United States Senator by the votes of the 
52 Democrats who voted for him in the Dlinois Legislature, 
whose corruption was not established. What kind of doctrine 
is this, and why should we place in the hands of a committee 
that entertains such a view and defends it on the floor of the 
Senate the control of this investigation? 

I can not consent to nor will I be placed in the attitude of 
unfriendliness to this committee. I am personally friendly to 
it. I sincerely respect the committee, but the views of the com- 
mittee do not commend themselves to me. I am not willing 
to have a new special committee, with one-half of its members 
committed to a doctrine of such character, make another re- 
port to the Senate of the United States that shall confirm the 
same views. I should hope that, upon reflection and considera- 
tion, every member of that committee would realize that this 

is unsound. When applied to one or two votes or 

even to 7 votes it does not seem to be so egregious, but 

when you apply it, the principle asserted, to half of a legis- 

lature, leaving only a quorum present, it becomes so shocking 
as Ad be revolting. 

Mr. President, the doctrine of a mere majority of the uncor- 

rupted votes giving a valid title to a seat on the floor of the 
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United States Senate is untenable, is unsound, and full of 
dangerous and mischievous consequences. It might easily lead 
to the corruption of other legislatures and the election of other 
Senators by the sinister forces of this Republic. It might lead 
to wholesale bribery and corruption. 

EKighth. Mr. President, I think the committee assumed the 
attitude of a partisan defense of Mr. Lorimer. They con- 
demned officials of the State of Illinois who prosecuted crimes 
in connection with this election and in effect suggested the sub- 
ornation of perjury by such State officials. The committee 
evidently regarded the witnessess who testified, against their 
own interest, to having received bribes in this matter, as un- 
worthy of belief, which, I think, was not justified, a man 
who gives testimony against his own personal interest, who 
gives testimony that disgraces him before the community, who 
gives testimony that wounds the feelings of his family and 
friends, would not do so except by the compelling power of con- 
science which alone could drive him to make such a shameful 
confession. 

The larger part of the report of the committee was devoted to 
an attempt to show that the State’s attorneys had compelled 
witnesses to falsely confess bribery in order to escape the 
charge of perjury, a view which I could not approve and do not 
wish confirmed. 

Ninth. I was not content with the doctrine laid down as the 
law of the case, that the election would only be invalid in case: 

(1) That the person elected participated 1% one cr more acts of 
bribery or attempted bribery or sanctioned or encouraged the same; or 


(2) That by bribery or corrupt practices enough votes were obtained 
for him to change the result of the election. 


since 


I believe the time has come in this country to set a better 
precedent and adopt a higher moral and ethical standard. I 


believe that the Senate should set the precedent for all future 


time, that where a Senator’s seat has been procured by 
bribery of members of the legislature, 
be held void. 

The English people were compelled to adopt this rule, and I 
put in the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD, in discussing the Lorimer 
case March 2, 1911, the English corrupt-practices act, with its 


the 
such an election should 


plain, simple, common-sense rules, that has put an end to cor- 
rupt practices in Great Britain. 

The Senate has the power to make the precedent for the 
election of its own Members. I want a sound rule and a rule 
that will terminate, not condone or encourage, bribery and 
corruption. 

In my previous remarks I pointed out testimony, which I 


found convincing, of 10 men whose corrupt practices had been 
established by the evidence and 3 more to whom corrupt pro- 
posals had been made. 

The committee paid no attention to the point-blank testi- 
mony of Henry A. Shephard that Mr. LoriMer made him a per- 


sonal promise, in violation of the law of the State of Illinois 
(the law against bribery), which forbids the making of a prom- 
ise in order to obtain a vote. No weight was paid to that 
testimony of Mr. Shephard that Mr. LorIMer made him a per- 
sonal promise to use his power as a Senator, if elected, to pre- 
vent Mr. Richards, the postmaster of Jerseyville, Ill., or his 
assistant, Mr. Becker, from being appointed as postmaster of 
that city if Shephard would vote for Mr. Lontmer. Yet Shep- 
hard makes the flat proposition in his testimony that he got 
this promise from Mr. Lorimer in exchange for his vote, and 
that he would not have given his vote to Mr. LorimMer unless he 
had gotten the promise, and Mr. Lorimer did not contradict and 
no man denied this open charge of personal bribery made 
against Mr. Lori Mer. 

This was a plain violation of the law of bribery of the State 
of Illinois, and it stands uncontradicted. The committee ignored 
the fact in its report, 

I submit, for reference to the committee, whoever the com- 
mittee may be, three affidavits. I do not care to have them go 


into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, but I submit for reference to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections copies of the «affi- 


davits of Joseph M. Goodbrake, J. A. Hutchinson, and George D 
Steinhauer, to the effect that Joseph S. Clark had made the 
statement that Mr. Lortmer had promised him the privilege of 
naming the postmaster at Vandalia, IiL, in consideration for 
his (Clark’s) vote. These affidavits were sent me by William 
P. Welker, State’s attorney. I did not present these affidavits 


to the Senate for the reason that cross-examination had not 
been provided, but I think they should now be before any com- 
mittee which examines into this matter. This is another charge 
of personal bribery by Mr. Lorimer. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate with any 
disevssion of this Fuceaae I understand perfectly well that the 
time for discussion has ended. We are arguing nc to deter- 
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mine the personnel of the new and special committee. I be- 
lieve the country will disapprove of the Senate of the United 
States if the Senate of the United States puts the naming of 
this special committee in the hands of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, nine of whom voted for Mr. Lorrmegr; and I 
am not willing to take any part in doing that which I believe 
will result unfavorably, even temporarily, to the high standing 
of this body before the American people. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. President, I have a profound respect for public opinion, 
the opinion of the body of the American people. We have the 
most intelligent Nation in the world. Our people read more, 
think more, are more active intellectually than any people on 
earth. They are advised every day—morning, noon, and night— 
by our splendid American press of what occurs in Congress and 
in the Senate. With all due respect to the Senate, I believe 
they know more than the Senate, and this may account for the 
retirement of so many of our distinguished colleagues on March 
4 last and should admonish those who remain not to express 
too great contempt for the opinions of the people nor to forget 
that public opinion is the ruling sovereign in this country. 

Public opinion made a tremendous inroad on the Senate in 
the last Congress. It retired 20 Senators last March. It will 
retire 20 more in 1913 if it be not appeased. The American 
people have been very patient and long-suffering, but the limit 
of their patience has been reached by the subservience of the 
United States Senate to the selfish eonmmercial interests of this 
eountry and the indifference of the Senate to public opinion. 

For the reasons which FE have set forth I shall support the 
resolution of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I do so in a 
spirit of friendly and cordial amity toward the committee 
which has heretofore passed upon this matter. I am not willing 
to believe that they were less sincere than I, and I am not 
willing to be denied my right and my duty to express my senti- 
ments by any fear that I may not meet the approval of any 
Senator who thinks differently from me. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I feel myself free from any 
embarrassment in speaking upon this question since the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forztetre] has modified his origi- 
nal resolution by striking out that portion of it which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a special committee of which I 
Was one. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] has discussed this 
question, apparently, upon the theory that it was solely a ques- 
tion as to the personnel of the committee. In my estination 
that is far from the truth. It is not so much a question as te 
who shall conduct this investigation as it is a question as to 
how it shall be conducted. It is important, vastly important, 
to the Senate and to the country that this investigation, when 
made, shall be made fully, fairly, and without prejudice, bias, 
or the appearance of indifference on the part of the investi- 
gators. The Senate desires it, the country demands it, and 
the Senator from Illinois, if he is worthy to occupy a seat in 
this body under any circumstances, should demand it in his own 
interest. 

When the previous investigation took place I was a private 


A bh interest in the outcome of the inv - | 
Coens. ane Sere my ae Levene: | of the personality of any single member of the committee. 


tion tham any other private citizen had in the welfare and 
honor of his country. I was greatly surprised, when the in- 
vestigation commenced, to see that a committee of the Senate 
of the United States, charged with the duty of ascertaining‘ the 
facts with reference to the use of corrupt means in electing 
one of its Members, should practieally place itself in the hands 
of the attorney of a newspaper and allow that atterney to con- 
trol the progress and course of the investigation that was to 
be made. Right at the beginning an admission was made by 
the attorney who was conducting the examination that pre- 
vented the presentation of the evidence that we are confronting 
to-day, namely, that the Senator himself had been a party to 
the corruption that resulted in his election. It was broadly 
stated by the attorney, who was acting in that matter at the 
time in the interest of the newspaper, that there was no evi- 
dence of the fact that the Senator himself had been a party to 
corruption or that he had any knowledge whatever on that 
subject. 

There was another thing that created surprise in my mind, 
and that was the fact that the Senator whose seat was in econ- 
troversy here was never at any time, either voluntarily or by 
action of the committee, brought before the committee for the 
purpose of stating his side of the controversy. It is impossible 
for me to conceive that any man charged with the offenses that 
were charged in this instance should hesitate for one moment 
to demand of a committee called upen to investigate a question 
of that kind, he be heard, and heard under eath. The very fact 
that he did not make that demand, the very fact that he did 
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not voluntarily present himself before the committee, in order 
to justify himself with respect to it, is the strongest possib), 
ground for suspicion that he was guilty of partaking in the eo) 

ruption that took place or that was alleged to have taken place 
in the legislature. If the committee desired to reach the bot 

tom of this transaction, how did it happen that during all o: 
this investigation no effort was made to require the testimony 
of the Senator from Illinois upon a question of this kind, involy- 
ing not only the honor of the Senate, but the honor of the Sen 
ator himself, who might have been expected to appear before the 
eommittee for the purpose of making his own defense? 

It is not a question, Mr. President, as to the personnel of tho 
Committee on Privileges and Elections or the standing of any 
member of that committee. No Senator here would contend for 
@ moment that any member of that committee is not as wel! 
fitted on account of his ability, his integrity, and his conscien 
tious desire to do his duty as any other committeeman who 
might be selected by the Senate, but they have committed them 
selves to a certain line of conduct in the investigation of this 
matter, so far as the gathering together of the evidence is con 
eerned ; they have committed themselves to one line, so far as 
the law of the case is concerned; and I imagine, Mr. President. 
that a large majority of the Members upon this ffoor are not 
satisfied either with the manner in which the testimony in that 
investigation was taken and the investigation made, or with the 
law as it was laid down and contended for by the committee. 

Does the Senate desire that sort of investigation to be re 
made in this case? Was the Senate satisfied with the investiga- 
tion as it was made in the first instance? If so, the country 
was not satisfied, as was very clearly demonstrated very soon 
after the final vote was taken. Is there any Member of the 
Senate who is to-day satisfied with the investigation that was 
made at that time? Is the Senator from Mlinois satisfied that 
that investigation established his right to a seat in this body 
and verified and established his own honesty and honor in that 
transaction? Certainly not. 

Now, the question is whether we are going to refer this in- 
vestigation back to that same committee, with the line of con- 
duct im the investigation and the law as they have laid it 
down, or is it better, in the interest of the Senate and in the 
interest of the country, that new men should be selected to make 
the investigation? 

I may say it has been a matter of some surprise to me that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections has not itself, 
under the circumstances, asked that another committee should 
be appointed. On the contrary, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Drrirneram], the chairman of that committee, has made 
the statement on the floor of the Senate that some of the mem 
bers of the committee—I do not know how many—gathered 


/tegether and determined to introduce the resolntion that has 


been offered here by the Senator from Vermont, revesting the 
power to make this investigation in the committee of which he 
is chairman. Do the Senators believe that an investigation 
made by that committee under all the circumstances will be 
accepted om the part of the people of the country as con- 


‘elusive? I do not. 


F am not making any objection to this reference on account 
Iam 
making it upon the broad ground that they have so conducted 
this investigation in the past, that they have so contended for 
the law with respect to it, that it will not be conducted as i! 
should be—in the interest of the Senate and the country. And 
it is for that reason, and for that reason alone, that I stand 
here to-day opposing the reference of this matter to the Com 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and supporting the resolu 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierte]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am going to support the 
resolution of the Senator from Wisconsin, because I think that 
the committee in the former investigation did not make a thor 
ough investigation. I think the committee instead of following 
up all of the trails that were opened leading to evidence avoided 
them. I had not read a hundred pages of the testimony before 


The chairman of the committee in his statement made on 
Monday last said: 
I noticed that when the Senator from Mg oye [Mr. Marvin], sub- 


mitted his resolution it was very similar to the one which I had pre- 
and I was very will that mine should remain on the table 


; 


and that the resolution of the tor from Virginia should be adopted, 
as Ik hope it will be adopted this afternoon. 

Continuing : 

In some respects it is broader than the resolution which I presented, 
and ft was my desire and my , if the investigation were com- 
mitted to the Committee on to make it as 








i911. 


It is to be regretted that such a desire did not take posses- 
sion of the Committee on Privileges and Elections sooner. If 
the desire expressed by the chairman of the committee on 
Monday Irst had existed in the minds of members of the com- 
mittee when the former investigation was fn progress the Senate 
would not now be bothered with this question as to whether 
er not this ease should be reepered, for in my judgment there 
is not @ line of testimony or evidence that has been brought 

t by the committee of the Llinois Senate that was not avuil- 

» to the Committee on Privileges and Elections at the time 
investigation was made, if it had looked for it. The reason 
the Senate of the United States, in considering this case 

he last session, did not have the evidence that has been 
ented’ by the Senator from Wisconsin during this debate is 
beeruse the committee did not go after it. It could have been 

md By preper inquiry. 

Mr. DELLINGRAM. Will the Senator from Kansas per- 
mit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Taytor in the chair). 
Dees the Senater fron Kansas yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Wr. BRISTOW. EF yield 

Mr. DELLINGHAM. 
tee that hae this investiention in eharge. I attended none of 
their meetings. I was confined to my home by illness at the 
time; wholly unable to be there. 

Put, as has been suggested here this morning, that investi- 
cation was eondueted largely wpon lines suggested, as I sup- 
pose, by the Chicago Tribune. The committee, I understand, 
has been criticized for permitting the attorney of that paper 
to conduet, on the one side or the other, the investigation. Re- 
carding that I express no opinion whatever: 

But the information that has been brought out recently 
by the investigation of the senate of the HMinois Legislature 
is information which, I understand, was not in the possession 
ef anybedy connected with that investigation at that time. 
If so, it certainly ought to have been brought forward. If it 
was in the possession ef these who are spoken of as having 
preseeuted that case before the committee, it certainly ought 
to have been brought forward by them. Unless it appears— 
and I do not recall the fact that it does—that these matters 
were in some way called to the attention of the subcommittee 
which was then investigating the matter I hardly see the jus- 
tice of the Senator’s criticism. If it was within their knowl- 
edge, or if it appears that it was within the knowledge of 
anybody who was connected with that examination, I should 
quite agree with him that the investigation ought to have gone 
further. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ido rot contend that the information which 
has been bronght out by the committee of the senate of Dlinois 
was in possession of any members of the subcommittee at the 
time that the investigation was in progress, but I do contend, 
first, that it was the business of the subcommittee to leok for 
evidence and follow up every indication as to where it could find 
evidence, independent of what the Chicago Tribune’s attorney 
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the questions until the man who had given him the information 
~nlon +? . . . : + ¢ 4 . . 1 
released him from the premise of secrecy, and in that way he 
gave the testimony. 


Now, you can readily see, Mr. Kehlsaat was a newspaper 
man. He did not go and < 1 any- 
body else. The first communication he made was im a news- 
paper article in his own paper quite awhile ‘ter we had. dis- 
pesed of the case here in the Senate As one he § ters 
who voted against Mr. Lorimer in this 1 a st. it is 
safe for me to make this statement here in this body and to 
eall the attention of Senators to the fact t ba 
quent testimony was brought out beeause | 
statement in Wr. Kohlsaat’s paper. He might |! * Col ut 
before, but until he did how ceuld the committee k if 


Mr. Kohlsaat was possessed of that 
Probably he was actuated by thi: 
had been started by the Chicago Tribune, a rival new 
-robably he felt like this: Let the Tribune go on and see 
it can do; and after the Tribune had failed, then Mr. Koh! 


nformati 


+ 





b pe LiL\ 


as @ newspaper man, came forward with his ‘story. and tl led 
to this new testimony that we have before us to-day, h 


| Was presented by the Senator from Wisconsin 


[ was. not a member of the subeommit- | 





might say or do; and that if it had exercised the diligence it | 


should have, this evidence was available then just as much as 
it was available to the committee of the State senate of Dlinois 
afterwards. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have no disposition at all to criticize 
the statement made by the Senator from Kansas, but I wish to 
inquire of him whether previous to the publication by one of the 


There is whence it came, and fhe committee is not to be 
blamed for not getting that testimony. 
for it it is Mr. Kohlsaat for not infor 
they were sitting in Chicago. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator from Minnesota is in 
error in stating that the editorial was printed after 
had voted upon the Lorimer case. 

Mr. NELSON. [think not. I am quite sure about it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; it was printed before. It first appeared 
February 15, 1911. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? Possibly before 
we had voted, but not until long after the committee had made 
their investigation in Chicago. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it was printed after the committee had 
made the investigation in Chicago. 

Mr. NELSON. Ard after they had made their report here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But before the Senate had yoted upon the 
Lorimer case. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. One question further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. This question was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Senate. I will inquire of the Senator frem 
Kansas whether this newly discovered evidence was in any way 
ealled to the attention of the Senate during the debate and 
before the action of the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My memory may be in error; I would not 
state positively, but I think this editorial was made a subject: 
of comment. At least [I think it was reproduced in papers 
before the Lorimer case was disposed of by the Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. [If it was, it escaped my attention en- 
tirely, and if there is a word im the record of the debate in the 
Senate that refers to any such thing; I would be ¢ind to have it 
pointed out. 


If anybody is to blame 


ning the committee when 


the Senate 


Mr. BRISTOW. I am confident that Memi the Senate 
had heard of Mr. Kohisaat’s views upon the matter, and that he 
had cemmunicated with certain Members of the Senate ond 
given them information in cenfidential communications benring 


| upon this subject. 


Chieago papers, made during the present season, that it was | 


known that $100,000 was spent in this election, it was known to 
anyone connected either with the committee or the prosecution 
that such evidence existed? 


Mr. NELSON. Wilk the Senater from Kansas allow me to | 


interrupt him? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certzinly. 

Mr. NELSON. I take it the Senator wants to be fair in this 
matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I certainly do. 

Mr. NELSON. As a matter of fact, all this new testimony 
that bas beer brought out by the committee came through Mr. 


| And they did not feel justified in making public 


Kohisaat, the editer and publisher of one of the leading Chicago | 
papers. He saw fit, after the former trial, after the case was | 
over, to publish an article in his paper, stating that a fund of | 


$100,000 had been raised. That information Mr. Kohlsaat gave 
to nobedy, and when he was subpcenaed before the senate com- 
mittee of the Illinots Legislature for the first time he declined 
to divulge the source of his information and refused to answer 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then, I would inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas whether the other Members of the Senate were 
dealt fairly with in that debate if this information prevailed or 
was ascertainable and that fact was not disclosed to us? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Weill, that would be a little difficult to say. 
Mr: Kohisaat had talked in confidence to a number of friends 
in regard to this information; had communicated with a num- 
ber of friends. Some of them were Members of the Senate. so 
I have been advised. I have no personal knowledge of this. 
information 
which they had in confidence. 
the committee were advised as to Mr. Kohlsaat’s views, I am 
not able to say. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. [If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to say that, so far, certainly, as I am concerned, this in- 
formation first came to me during the present session and ce 
the matter was made public in the State of Illineis; and I can 
only repeat that if the knowledge of these circumstances was 
known on the part of anyone in the Senate at the time, it seems 
to me it should then be urged as a reason why the ease should 
Be reopened. 

I want to say again what I said the other day, and I say it 
in earnest, too, that if this case is reopened, it ought to be 





Whether or not any members of 
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prosecuted with vigor and thoroughness and efficiency, so that 
every fact shall be known, whether it is done by one committee 
or another. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from Vermont a 
question for information? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I have often wondered why Mr. Hines was 
not called as a witness before that committee. Has the 
Senator any information on that point? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have not. As I have said before, I 
say again, I was not a member of the subcommittee that had 
this investigation in charge. I was not present in Chicago. 
In fact, I was confined to my home in Vermont with illness 
at the time and I was unable to get in touch with—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa, who 
has referred to Mr. Hines, that Hines got into the case because 
of the information that Mr. Kohlsaat gave, or when he pub- 
lished an article in his paper stating in substance that a hun- 
dred thousand dollars corruption fund had been raised. But 
when he was called before the committee at first he refused 
to answer, because it was confidential. 

The committee adjourned. In the meantime, the man who 
had given Mr. Kohlsaat the information released him from his 
promise, and then he came forward and brought Mr. Hines 
into the case. That is how Hines got into it. He did not get 
into it before Mr. Kohlsaat’s article. 

Mr. KENYON. My understanding was that Mr. Hines was 
very much in the case long before Mr. Kohlsaat’s article. 

Mr. NELSON. Not in reference to this matter. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection of the record is that there is 
nothing in it anywhere, from beginning to end, that suggests 
Mr. Hines. 

Mr. NELSON. Nothing. 

Mr. JONES. I may be mistaken; but I do not remember the 
name having been suggested, so far as the record goes, until 
after the case was voted upon. 

Mr. BORAH. That is one complaint we have of the record, 
that there is nothing in it about Mr. Hines. 

Mr. JONES. Nothing appeared anywhere to suggest to the 
committee that Mr. Hines was connected with it in any way, 
shape, or form. Of course, I would not excuse the committee if 
there was anything brought to their attention to indicate that 
Mr. Hines ought to be called. I would not excuse them at all; 
but there is nothing that I can see in the record to indicate that 
Mr. Hines was suggested as having anything to do with it. 

I may say that, perhaps, things were brought before the com- 
mittee upon which they should have acted in a great many ways, 
but I have not seen anything definite in the record to warrant 
any censure of the committee for not bringing Mr. Hines into 
the matter. I think. possibly, if I had been on the committee 
at the time I should have probably taken an entirely different 
view of several different propositions from the committee, but 
I do not believe the committee is subject to censure for not 
bringing Mr. Hines in during the progress of the testimony. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Kansas is a fair man; I 
have always found him to be so; and I am sure for the sake of 
truth he will bear with me. 

How was this new testimony brought about? It came through 
the newspaper article of Mr. Kohlsaat, and after he was per- 
mitted to state what he knew, the information he divulged was 
that a certain person had told him that Mr. Hines had said there 
was a fund raised of $100,000 to elect Mr. Lortmer, and that Mr. 
Hines was going around trying to get money, and appealed to a 
certain gentleman—the man who had given the information to 
Mr. Kohlsaat—asking him to contribute $10.000 to reimburse 
them; that they were in such a hurry to raise that Lorimer 
fund ‘of $100,000 a few of them had to put their hands into 
their own pockets, and then afterwards Mr. Hines was sent 
around to get contributions, and he passed the plate around to 
get more money to make up for those few who had put into 
the fund. Now, that is how Mr. Hines got into the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend. The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shal! 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside, 


ccectecstiaant a ll lll ll 


a  E 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is tiere objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the criticism that I haye 
been making of the investigation was that the committee seemed 
to sit there and wait for something to come to it, and if it had 
not been for the interest of the Chicago Tribune in the matter 
I x not suppose that there would have been any investigation 
at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
ufor—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not at all. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There seems to be much criticism of the 
action of the committee in this matter. Unfortunately, the 
chairman of the committee is no longer a member of this body. 
All Senators will recognize the functions of the chairman of a 
committee in presiding over the performance of the duty of a 
committee. I was only one member of that committee. We may 
all have had some idea as to how it should proceed, or we may 
have had different ideas, and the differences were not de- 
veloped. I think Senators are losing sight of the jurisdiction 
of the committee as prescribed in the resolution. I think they 
are losing sight of the origin of the investigation; that they 
are losing sight of that which the committee was instructed 
by the Senate to do. The committee did not go out of its own 
accord with a dragnet in order to find charges against a Mem- 
ber of this body. It acted upon specific charges. It was in- 
structed to investigate those charges and no others by the ex- 
press language of the resolution, which I have before me. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am speaking only by the courtesy of the 
Senator from Kansas. 


I wonder if it would interrupt the Sen- 








Mr. BROWN. I wish to ask- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 


Mr. HEYBURN. I do not yield my interruption of the 
Senator from Kansas. I have no right to yield the floor to the 
Senator. I was proceeding to make a statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The Senator from Kansas, I understand, 
yields to me to suggest- 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator from Kansas takes me off 
my feet, then, of course, he can yield to whom he pleases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho will 
proceed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am speaking by the courtesy of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, in his time, and I did it because I have heard 
it charged here within the last few minutes that the committee 
should have done this and that, and we heard one Senator 
say if be had been a member of the committee he might have 
done so-and-so. 

Now, it would be well enough for us to look to the power 
and duty that was given that committee. The resolution does 
not say that they shall go out and hunt up testimony or bunt 
up a new case on new grounds other than those contained in 
the charges. It says: 

Resolved, That the Committee on paivnegen and Elections be merect 
to examine the allegations recently made in the public press charg 

No: that is Mr. LortmMer’s resolution. I withdraw that from 
the record. I have the wrong paper. It was the resolution of 
Mr. Lormmer that I started to read, which was never acted upon. 
It remains to-day in the hands of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The resolution 
under which the committee acted was as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, be authorized and directed to 
investigate certain char against WILLIAM LortMer, a Senator from 
the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether in the election 
of said Witu1aM LorIMeER as a Senator of the United States from said 
State of Illinois there were used or employed corrupt methods or 
practices. 

The charges alleged corrupt methods and practices, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ob, if the Senator will permit me, it seems 
to me that is all the authority any committee ought to want to 
make the most thorough and searching investigation possible. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, the charges—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. The charges were—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And also whether corrupt methods—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are in the Reco 


RD, 
Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator please read the resolution 
again? 




















1911. 





Mr. HEYBURN. The charges are specific. 
resolution : 
That the Committee on Privilezges and Elections of the Senate, or 


any subcommittee thereof, be authorized and directed to investigate 
certain charges against WILLIAM LorIMeR— 


Now, there was only one set of charges made, and that waS| senator have subpoenaed Mr. 


made by the resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
gate the charges. What were the charges? 

Mr. HEYBURN. “Certain charges.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. What further direction did the committee 
receive? 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
first allegation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will continue to read it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will. 

To investigate certain charges against WiL11aM LORIMER, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, and to report to the Senate— 

That is, upon the investigation of certain charges— 
to report to the Senate whether in the election of the said WILLIAM 
LORIMER as a Senator of the United States from the said State of 
Itlinois there were used or employed corrupt methods or practices. 

Under said charges what would the Senator do in court, where 
the rules of procedure are specific and perfectly establisiied, if 
he were directed to investigate certain charges? Would he feel 
that he had a roving commission to go out in the world and see 


Nothing that was entirely in line with the 


whether or not he could find some charges or some grounds upon | 
We were not appointed to perform any such 
i 


which to charge? 
duty. 


mind that the committee was investigating specific and not 
general charges, that the charges were made by Clifford W. 
Zarnes, that they are in this record, that the charges were 
presented by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtLom] upon the 
authority of Clifford W. Barnes, they will keep closer to the 
text. The committee was not a roving committee. It was not 
sent out to find out something that was not charged. It per- 
formed its duty like good lawyers and Senators and not like 
brigands. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment. I desire to state that 
the phraseology of the resolution imposed upon that com- 
mittee the broadest authority and directed it to ascertain 
whether or not WiLLIAM LoRIMER was elected by the use of 
corrupt methods. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, let us take the Senator’s statement, 
Mr. President. How was the committee to gather information 
as to the grounds upon which any charges are based except 
through the ordinary medium, which was the charging party, 
with those associated with him? The committee was not ap- 
pointed to go outside of the things charged. If the committee 
had had it brought to their attention, it would have been author- 
ized and would have investigated any charges. Did the Senator 
know then of anything the committee should investigate? 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
member of that committee, I think he would have made a more 
rigid effort to find information than the committee did. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator was a member of that com- 
mittee, and I made a separate report joining in the general 
re 


If Senators who are discussing this question will bear in 


I will read tne | 


| 


| Hines. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Based upon what? What other witnesses? 
Name one witness the committee should have subpcenaed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should have subpenaed Mr. Hines. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The committee did not even hear 

Hines in connection with it. Upon what knowledge would 
Hines? 
There the Senator explains the weakness of 
committee’s investigation. They have never heard of Mr. 
His connection with the Lorimer case was not: 
and if the committee had not heard of him 
tions of applause in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Occupants of the galleries must 
refrain from any demonstration either of approval er disap- 
proval. Any demonstration by the occupants of the i 
is not permitted under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr, HEYBURN. Can the Senator refer to any word written, 
spoken, or printed that connected Mr. Hines with this matter 
at the time of the hearings? If so, where is it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ob, well, the Senator can ask questio 
random here. I do not remember. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is not much random about it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a matter of fact well known. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Upon what is the fact based? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That Mr. Hines was intimately connected 
with the election of Mr. Lorruer, and the evidence that has 
been brought out by the Illinois senate was then available if 
proper search had been made for it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; but I want—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was available then if it had been sought 
for by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Did the Senator know that Mr. Hines was 
charged as being connected with the Lorimer election? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator had been a member of the 
Cominittee on Privileges and Elections, he thinks he would 
have known more about it than the Senator from Idaho seems 
to know now. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator would have been wiser had 
he been a member of the committee than he was as a Senator 
of the United States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He would have 
formed himself upon all important 


Mr. 
the 


ol 


Mr. BRISTOW. 


{| Manifesta- 


gcalleries 


at 


is 


in- 
this 


to have 
relating to 


undertaken 
matters 


| case—— 


If the Senator from Kansas had been a | 


Mr. HEYBURN. What steps would the Senator have taken? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Many which the Senator from Idaho seems 
to have neglected to have done. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What steps would the Senator from Kan- 
sas have taken to inform himself? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There are many steps that could have been 
taken. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know what steps the Sena- 
tor would take to ascertain something on which he had no lead 
whatever. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should have subpenaed a number 
witnesses which the committee neglected to subpcna. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What witnesses? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should have subpoenaed Mr. Lorruer for 


of 


| one. 


Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Kansas I was referring | 


to. The question was directed to me. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I beg pardon. The Senator from Kansas, 
then, means to say had he been a member of the committee he 
would have performed those duties better. Now, what infor- 
mation did he have upon which he could have based any fur- 
ther investigation? Did the Senator have any information? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Kansas would not have 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. Lortaer was in attendance. He could 

| not be compelled to testify. He was given an opportunity to 
testify. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did he decline to testify? 

Mr. HEYBURN. He did not testify. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Was he invited to testify? 

Mr. HEYBURN. He was given an opportunity testify. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Was he asked to testify? 

Mr. HEYBURN. He was asked. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did he refuse? 

Mr. HEYBURN. He did not testify. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why did he not testify? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator supposes I might happen to 


considered himself limited by the narrow construction which | 


the Senator from Idaho seems to have given to the direction. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But, Mr. President, I repeat, did the Sena- 
tor then or at any time have knowledge upon which he might 
have acted as a member of that committee had he been a 
member of it? 


| have personal knowledge of the fact that he was 


Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Kansas was not a mem- | 
ber of that committee. He did not have the opportunity to | 


investigate these facts, nor was the opportunity offered to him | 


to ascertain whether or not there was additional evidence that | 


would tend to prove that Mr. Lorrmer was elected by corrupt | 


methods. 
Mr. HEYBURN. How would the Senator obtain that? 
Mr. BRISTOW. 

witnesses. 


Mr. HEYBURN. What witnesses? 
Mr. BRISTOW. A number of them. 


asked. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. HEYBURN. No. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
about that. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has th 
floor. Does he yield further? 
Mr. HEYBURN. I want to do away with some of 
bombastic fallacies that have been brought into this « 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I submit that the 


Quote the record. 
No; you can not; that is all there is 
these 


Senator ill 


W 


| do away with his own fallacies. 


If the committee had subpenaed other | 


Mr. HEYBURN. I have nothing to d 
Senator from Wisconsin. I am here on! 
Senator from Kansas. I think it is high time that the dis- 
cussion of this question should be brought down to the real 
facts, and not to those that have been conjured up from some- 


Wit! 
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y 


ielding to 


eourtesy of the 
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where. Of course, everybody knows perhaps more now than 
before the Illinois Legislature investigated this matter. That is 
probably true, but I was speaking only from the standpoint of 
the duty of the committee, which it was charged they had not 
performed. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | 


yie'd to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Idaho is still a member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, as the question is whether this matter 
should be recommitted to that committee, it would certainly be 
inferesting to know whether he still maintains the views he 
expressed formerly as to the narrow construction that should 
be placed upon the investigation by the committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator from Kansas will yield to 
me, I will answer the Senator from California. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the newspapers published such state- 
ments aS were published in regard to the investigation of this 
question by the senate of Illinois, I drew a resolution asking 
that this matter be reopened, and only did not present it to the 
Senate because others presented resolutions in the same hour 
and minute. Does the Senator from California think for a | 
moment that, as a Member of this body, I have any prejudice | 
in favor of Mr. Lortmer? My instincts are against Mr. Lorimer 
having a seat in this body, because I do not believe in any man 
holding a seat here with the aid of votes from an opposition 
party, and it required the strictest evidence, in my judgment, to 
compel me to arrive at a conclusion that he was entitled to his 


seat. I did not go into the hearings with any prejudice in his 
favor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator from Kansas will indulge 
me—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg pardon—— 


Mr. WORKS. The Senator from California made no such 
intimation. But certainly in the case of any Senator enter- 
taining the sort of view as to the proposition contained in the 
resolution the Senator has expressed, the result would probably 
be as it was before. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator from California entertains 
such views as he has expressed here on other days it would 
seem to me that he is not an entirely unbiased judge in the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas will 
proceed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before this interesting and 
somewhat animated colloquy, I was suggesting that the objec- 
tion I had to referring this investigation to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections was that it was intrusted with this re- 
sponsibility upon a former occasion, and it did not make a thor- 
ough investigation ; that it did not follow out the clues that were 
available. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Only once more. What charge did the com- 
mittee not investigate that was embodied in the charges pre- 
sented here to us? 

Mr. BRISTOW. There was a long list of charges presented. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to see the list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There was a long list of charges by Mr. 
Barnes that was made the basis for an inquiry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. Barnes refused to testify. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And the committee was directed to ascertain 
whether or not Mr. Lortmer had been elected by corrupt 
methods. 

Mr. HEYBURN. As charged, to investigate the charges for 
the purpose of seeing whether he was elected by corrupt 
methods. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will read the resolution—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I read it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It does not say as charged. That was the 
interpolation by the Senator; it is not in the printed record. 
The committee was directed to ascertain whether or not Mr. 
LORIMER was elected by corrupt methods, and it did not follow 
up the clues with the energy and determination that it ought to 
have done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was not a member of the subcommittee, 
but—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There seems to have been only one member 
of the subcommittee, and that was the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Heysugn]. I should like to see another one if I can find him, 
for every member of the committee denies that he was a member 





of the subcommittee, and I think for very good reasons. [ 
would be glad to hear the Senator—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state what is true and correct: tho 
record shows it. I am not making denials just for the sake of 
making them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I congratulate the Senator if the record docs 
show that he was not a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I resent the idea that I am here to apolo- 
gize for anybody at any time, either on the committee or on 
the subcommittee. It happens that there were seven members 
of the subcommittee. I believe five of them actually acted. 
The record shows who were present when this testimony was 
taken. Some of the members of that subcommittee are not 
now Members of the Senate. The chairman of the committee is 
not a Member of the Senate. That is all the more reason why 
I asked the courtesy of the Senator to allow me to interrupt him 
in order that there may be something approaching fairness in 
dealing with the subcommittee. 

If I had been a member of the subcommittee, I should not 
presume to give attention to the remarks that are being made, 
or which have been made, but not being a member of the sub- 
committee, I feel that out of justice to those who are out of 
the Senate now, to say nothing of those who are in the Senate 
| who are members of that committee or that subcommittee 
| that at least this much might be suggested to the Senator from 
| Kansas. 

He will recall the record shows that Mr. Austrian appeared 
before the subcommittee and stated: 

We have the names, we have the witnesses, we have the documenta 
proof and the evidence, and we, the Chicago Tribune, are thoroughly 
responsible. No one will gainsay that for a moment. We ask to ap- 
pear in this matter. 

And they were granted leave to do so. 

Now, there was an agency at work, coming before the com- 
mittee and assuring the committee that they had the witnesses 
and they knew the testimony—that they knew the facts and 
were ready and willing and anxious to produce them. Was it 
incumbent on the committee to go out searching the highways 
and byways at that time and under those conditions? 

In addition to that, the people who now disclose this new 
allegéd evidence were people who were identified with the 
prosecutors who appeared before that subcommittee. The eli- 
tor of the Chicago Record-Herald, Mr. Funk, and other people 
there connected with the Harvester Co., and so forth, and the 
Chicago Tribune, as I understand it, were identified, certainly, 
with those who were opposing Mr. Lorrmer. If they did not 
see fit to furnish the evidence in their breasts at that time to 
the subcommittee it seems to be far-reaching to blame the su))- 
committee for not presenting it to the full committee and sub- 
sequently ta the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe the Senator from Florida is at 
present a member of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. _ am; and I was a member then. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator from Florida favor the 
same limitation on the investigation that is going to be directed 
now to the committee that was imposed upon the committee 
formerly? Will the Senator refuse to listen to men who cone 
and ask to be heard? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all; neither did that subcommittee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has just stated that it was not 
the business of the committee to go out to search for evidence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not say it was not their business tv 
go out and search for testimony if they had anything that mae 
it worth while or pointed to any lead. 

I should say they ought to follow every lead that indicated 
pay dirt anywhere and in any direction. I am not in favor of 
any limitation. 

The Senator asked me the question whether I am in favor 
of a limitation in the minds of the subcommittee or the ful! 
committee. I do not know for certain to what he refers, but, as 
far as I am concerned, I am not in favor of any limitation on 
this investigation. Let it lead where it will; let it open up 
what it may; let it reach whom it may; follow it to the bot- 
tom and to the limit, that the truth may be known, and let the 
chips fall where they will. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will simply state again, as I said in the 
beginning, that if the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
at the former investigation had been animated by the spirit 
which, judging from what Senators say, at least two members 
are animated with now, these two weeks of discussion in regard 
to the opening of this case would have been unnecessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; and I submit now that we 
are wasting time in giving reasons why this case should have 
been reopened, when there was not a Member of this body 
opposed to it from the start. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it is a question 

Mr, FLETCHER. But, if the Senator will allow me one 
moment, so much more is the reason for urging that the Sena- 
tor is scarcely fair to the old committee, when the fact is that 
the members of the old committee were not insisting upon 
limitations or restrictions in the making of this investigation. 
The subcommittee ruled out certain testimony as they saw fit, 
but if there were any rulings objectionable of that nature, the 
criticism ought to be confined to the subcommittee and not to a 
general charge against a whole committee. I say frankly I 
can not conceive of any sort of limitations or any sort of re- 
striction now that ought to be imposed upon the members 
making this investigation. 

‘Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I just wanted to ask, before the Sen- 
ator from Florida took his seat, whether the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections did not adopt the limitation which the 
subcommittee had fixed with respect to testimony—that is, to 
make myself a little more specific, whether on that Saturday 
morning when the Committee on Privileges and Elections first 
met to receive the report of the subcommittee, whether they did 
not propose to adopt, and whether there was not a motion made 
to adopt, the report of the subcommittee just as it had been 
made to the full committee, limitations and all? 

Mr. FLETCHER, My recollection is—I suppose I am au- 
thorized to say—that a motion was made to adopt the report of 
the subcommittee when it was submitted to the full committee, 
that the motion was not adopted or agreed to, and the report of 
the subcommittee was afterwards submitted to the members of 
the full committee, and not until they had had an opportunity | 
of examining it and all the record did the full committee act 
upon the report of the subcommittee. That is my recollection | 
of it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I am not interfering 
with the course of the argument of the Senator from Kansas I 
remind Senators of the statement made on the floor of the 
Senate by a member of that committee, Senator Beveridge, 
that on Saturday morning, December 17, the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections was first called together to receive 
the report of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I do not feel the same hesitation which some 
Members of the Senate express with respect to talking on the 
floor of the Senate about committee proceedings, because, sir, 
I believe that work done in committee is public business, and 
I do not recognize the right of any Senate committee to put 
the ban of secrecy upon the public business which a committee 
transacts. 

Immediately thereafter, before any Senator had had an op- 
portunity to examine that testimony, a motion was made that | 
the report of the subcommittee which confirmed the title of | 
WititrAM Lorimer to a seat here, be adopted by the Committee | 
on Privileges and Elections. 

So, I say, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] is right in assuming that the full Committee on 
Privileges and Elections was not in possession of all the facts in 
this case when it adopted the report of the subcommittee in 
that meeting, As early as February 15—indeed much before 
that date—the Chicago papers—not the Tribune, but other 
Chicago papers—had published the fact of the existence of this 
hundred thousand dollar slush fund, brought together and con- 
tributed for the purpose of purchasing a seat on the floor of | 
the United States Senate. It would seem to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with those publications, so widely made by entirely re 
sponsible newspapers, that even if they had made their report 
to the Senate, having notice of the existence of testimony so 
vital, so important, the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
should have asked the Senate to be allowed to take further 
testimony in the case. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, my curiosity is excited by what 
the Senator from Wisconsin has-just said. If I understand 
him aright, he declares that it was a matter of general informa- 
tion, perhaps, in the Senate that before the conclusion of the 
Lorimer case in the last Congress it was known that reputable 
newspapers published somewhere had charged that a fund of 
$100,000 had been raised to purchase a seat in the Senate. The 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections this 
morning declared in the hearing of the Senate that he had no 
such information; that he knew nothing of it; and that he had 
not heard of it until after the matter was taken up by the 
Illinois State senate. I am not sure that I ever heard of the 
matter until about that time—I mean the Kohisaat matter. I 
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would ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he knew of it before 
that time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I answer very frankly, Mr. President, 
that I heard of it shortly after the publication of the editorial 
on the 15th of February. That is the date of the publication of 
one editorial in the Chicago Record-Herald, charging that a 
hundred thousand dollar fund had been expended in corrupting 
the Illinois Legislature and securing the election of Lorimer to 
the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Is that the editorial about which Mr. Kohlsaat 
was first examined by the Illinois senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not able to say whether or not 
that is the specific editorial that the Illinois State senate com- 
mittee had in mind when it examined him. I know that edi- 
torial was published on the 15th of February, 1911, but I am 
informed that other-—— 

Mr. STONE. What was the date of that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The 15th of February. 

Mr. STONE. What was the date of the final vote on the 
Lorimer case? I do not now recall. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The 1st of March. 

I am informed that other editorials or editorial comment had 
been made with reference to the existence of such a fund prior 
to that time, but my attention was first directed to the pub- 
lication of that editorial shortly after it appeared. I will say to 
the Senator from Missouri and to other Senators that it stimu- 
lated me to make some inquiry, and I sent » telegram to the 
editor of the Record-Herald asking him to furnish me the in- 
formation upon which that editorial was base! 

I followed it up, sir, with other telegrams. 1 
elicit from him the information upon which he ! 
ment in that editorial. I suffered in that res 


was not able to 
vmsed the state- 
ect just exactly 


| as the senate committee of the Illinois Levisinture did when 


it got Mr. Kohlsaat before that committee 
answer. He felt bound by an obli 
party who had communicated that 


and he refused to 

tion of confidence to the 
information to him not to 
listie obligation. 

I will say to the Senator from Missouri and to the Senate 
that I appealed to the editor of the Chicago Record-Herald to 
put me in possession of such facts as would enable me to lay 
before the Senate some specific data upon which to arrest the 
further consideration of the Lorimer case or to reopen it for 
further investigation. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. That was matter, Mr. President, in the pos- 
session of the Senator from Wisconsin, and he was pursuing a 
course that was exceedingly praiseworthy in endeavoring to 
ascertain the facts from Mr. Kohlsaat or from anyone else 
having the information; but that is a little foreign to the point 
I bave in mind. What I wanted to know woes whether the 
Senator from Wisconsin or any other Senator brought that in- 
formation to the Senate itself or to the committee of the Senate 
itself, so that we might have taken cognizance of it here in the 
Senate, stopped the proceedings, and directed the committee to 
go further with the examination if necessary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I answer with the ut- 
most frankness. I have lying upon my desk now a statement 
which I had drafted, addressed to the Senate. asking that further 
proceedings in the Lorimer case be stayed until the Senate 
could take further testimony regarding this hundred thousand 
dollar fund. But, Mr. President, I did not submit that statement 
to the Senate for the reason I wil! state. I made diligent effort 
to secure the information which would support the statement, but 
was unable to procure it. I stop now just a moment to remind 
the Senate that when a request was made in the Senate—I am 
not able to fix the date—but when a request was made for 
unanimous consent to fix a date for a vote on the Lorimer case 
I objected, and stated to the Senate at the time that I objected 
upon “ good and sufficient reason.” I was at that time in pur- 
suit of this information and hopeful that I might be able to 
present it to the Senate before the final vote upon the case. 

Mr. STONE. Did the Senator finally lay it before the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not: because I was informed that 
Mr. Kohlsaat would under no circumstances furnish that testt- 
mony, even if he were called before a committee of the Senate; 
and furthermore, that he would not appear before a committee 
of the Senate, and that he was ready to absent himself from 
the country and from the jurisdiction of a committee of the Sen- 
ate if an effort should be made to summon him. So I was 
certain. Mr. President, if I succeeded in arresting proceedings in 
the Lorimer case, upon a statement that new testimony material 
to the issue existed, that I should be unable to produce the wit- 
ness to prove the facts, 
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I believed and I stated to several Members of the Senate that, 
even though the Senate might vote to confirm the title of Wim- 
1AM Lorimer to his seat In the Senate, ultimately the truth 
would be known; that it would not be possible to suppress the 
facts, and that ultimately the case would be reopened. I be- 
lieved then that there would transpire just what has come to 
pass—that the Senate would be called upon to reconsider this 
ease, and that the public interest would not greatly suffer by the 
delay. I want to assure the Senate that I used all lecitimate 
means at my command to persuade Mr. Kohlisaat to come before 
the Senate committee and state the facts which he has since 
stated before the committee of the Illinois senate. I did every- 
thing in that respect which I could, but I failed, and was ad- 


vised by those to whom I appealed at that time that if the state- | 


ment were made here that this testimony was in existence I 
would find myself utterly unable to furnish it if the case should | 
be stayed and reopened. For that reason, Mr. President—— 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. I voted with the Senator on this question 


at the last session of Congress, and I concede the Senator was 


diligent, but in view of the fact that the Senator, although he | 


was diligent, was unable to get this information, why should 
he charge the committee with a lack of diligence because they 
could not do better than he could? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, the committee 
had the authority of the Senate to subpena witnesses. 
had gotten service upon Mr. Kohisaat he would have been com- 
pelled to appear and finally to testify as he finally testified 
before the committee of the Illinois senate. As I have already 
stated, I was advised, if I asked to have the case referred back 
to the committee and the committee authorized to summon Mr. 
Kohlsaat, that he would have notice and ample time to place 
himself beyond the reach of subpeena before service could be 
made. I think this committee should have discovered these 
facts while they were investigating the case in Chicago. For 
more than a year, as I am informed, the story had been rife 
in Chicago that a hundred thousand dollars had been raised 
as a slush fund to put Wiritiam Lortmer “across” and elect 
him as a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, 
Senator just for information—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment. Mr. President, I have 
been pretty careful in what I have said in this debate regarding 
the members of the former committee. I have not uttered a 
word reflecting upon their motives. I have tried, Mr. President, 
to observe the courtesies of debate. But I can not help saying 
now, in view of the suggestion of the Senator who has asked 
the question, that it does seem to me that a committee, clothed 
with the broad powers of this committee and given the direc- 
tion that this committee was given by the Senate, might well 
have ascertained all the facts that have been testified to before 
the senate committee of the Illinois Legislature. 

Without criticizing the rules of evidence adopted by the com- 
mittee, which narrowed the scope of their inquiry, I am wholly 
unable to understand why they permitted Mr. Austrian, an 
attorney, who appeared for the Chicago Tribune, to fix the limit 
of their investigation, and why they did not themselves run 


may I inquire of the 


down every suggestion of fact and send out everywhere for | 


information bearing upon the election of Wirr1am Lormrer to 
the United States Senate. Had they pursued such a course 
ean anyone doubt that they would have discovered as much and 
more than was discovered by the Tilinois senate committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will interrupt the Sen- 
ator, if I may, just for a moment in order that the record may 
be correct as regards the report of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 


is asking me a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida is 
addressing his inquiry to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to interrupt the Senator from Wis- 
consin just for a moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg pardon of the Senator from Kan- 
sas for taking so much of his time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know that the Senator from 
Kansas had the floor, but I will take only a moment. It will 
be borne in mind that testimony was taken by the subcom- 
mittee largely in September. The last testimony was taken on 
December 7. The report of the subcommittee to the full com- 
mittee was made December 17. The action on that report by 
the full committee was taken December 20, and the report of 
the committee to the Senate was presented December 21. I 
simply want to state that as the chronological order of events. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Right in that connection—— 


If they | 


Do I understand the Senator from Florida 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Right in that connection, if the Senator 
from Kansas will yield to me that I may ask the Senator from 
Florida another question—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I inquire of the Senator from Florida 
if it is not a fact that on the merning of Saturday, December 
17, the testimony taken by the subcommittee was for the first 
time reported te the full committee and laid before them for 
consideration ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My recollection is, Mr. President, that that 
is correct. Possibly some portions of the testimony and cer- 
| tainly the briefs of counsel had been furnished before that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. May I interrupt the Senator to 
ask whether prior to that time any portion of the testimony ha, 
been furnished except what was quoted in the briefs of counse! 
Mr. FLETCHER. I do not remember that there were any por- 
| tions of the testimony actually furnished to the committee. 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. I think that is true. Is it not 

also a fact, if I may still further ask the Senator for informa- 

| tion, that on Saturday morning, December 17, assuming that 
| to be the date when the testimony taken by the subcommittce 
was first submitted to the full committee—if a motion were not 
made to adopt the report of the subcommittee based upon that 
testimony, which, of course, no member of the committee, other 
than the seven members of the subcommittee, could have read 
| up to that time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that is correct. As 
I stated a moment ago, the motion was not agreed to. Action 
| was not taken until the 20th. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT®H®. Just a moment before I yield; I wish 
to ask the Senator from Florida another question. I ask the 
Senator from Florida this question, and I base it entirely upon 
the statements made in the course of debate by the then Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Beveridge] who was a member of the 
committee: Is it not true that the reason why the report of tlie 
subcommittee was not adopted by the full committee at that 
Saturday morning session was because the then Senator from 
Indiana objected to the question being put to the committee on 
the ground that he had had no opportunity to look at the testi- 
mony, because it had just then been printed and laid before 
the full committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would say, in answer to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is true, I believe, that the then Senator from Indi- 
ana did object to action on the motion at that time upon the 
ground that he had not had time or occasion to examine that 
testimony ; but I can not say that was the sole reason the action 

| was not taken, because there would have been others who would 
have objected-to the consideration of the question at that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On the same ground? 

Mr. FLETCHER. On the same ground. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply want to remind the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the full committee were anxious to make their 
report to the Senate at the earliest possible day, because there 
| was at that time in the Senate a complaint about the delay, and 
| the full committee felt that it ought to submit its report, to- 
| gether with the printed testimony, so that Senators might have 
it during the holiday adjournment of Congress. That was one 
of the reasons urged for immediate action. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, of course, Mr. President, I as 
sume that that was urged in the committee 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not being a member of the committcc 
| I did not know that, and I do not recall that there had been 
'any inquiry made on the floor of the Senate about the report 
of the committee that had been appointed to investigate the 
Lorimer case up to that time; but, of course, the Senator from 
Texas being a member of that committee will have better 
recollection upon that subject than I have. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not say that there had 
been any complaint made on the floor, because I do not recal! 
that such was the case; but I do know that a number of Sena- 
tors were urging the committee, as I think every member of 
the committee will recall, that the matter should be submitted 
at the earliest possible moment. The Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. DittrncHAM] reminds me that I myself suggested that it 
had better be done thoroughly than to be done in haste, and 
it was on my motion that the matter went over until every 
member of the committee was willing to say that he had suffi- 
ciently examined the record. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, upon that point, 
not being a member of the committee, I can not offer any state- 
ment; but I think it proper that I should call the attention of 
the Senate to the statement made by the then Senator from 
Indiana, Mr. Beveridge, who, in the course of his thorough 
and exhaustive discussion of this case, referred to this fact. 
I have the Recorp before me; but without referring to it and 
stating it just from having recently read it, I will say that 
the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge, asserted, in the 
course of the debate when the Lorimer case was before the 
Senate that the consideration of the case before the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections went over upon his insistence that 
he had not had any opportunity to examine the testimony upon 
which the subcommittee based its report, and hence could not 
vote either to approve or reject the report of the subcommittee, 
and he asked, as he states in his argument before the Senate, 
that the matter be permitted to go over until after the holidays 
in order that he might examine the testimony. 

I remember very distinctly that he said there were seven 
hundred and odd pages of this testimony—I think about 780 
pages of testimony—and he said he could not examine that 
testimony, and did not examine the testimony so as to vote 
intelligently as to whether he ought to support the report of 
the subcommittee or vote against it in the time that intervened 
between that Saturday morning and the Tuesday morning when 
the committee next met to vote on the adoption of the report 
made by the subcommittee. 

If I ean understand at all the statement of the Senator from 
Indiana, Mr. Beveridge, it was intended to make plain to the 
Senate that he had tried diligently between Saturday morning, 
when this testimony was submitted, and Tuesday morning, 
when the committee met, to vote on the question whether or 
not they would adopt the report of the subcommittee—and at 
which time they did adopt the report—that he had tried dili- 


gently to examine that testimony, to say nothing about the | 


briefs of counsel upon either side, amounting to a couple of 
hundred pages, and that he had not found time between the 
dates of the meeting of the committee on Saturday morning 
and the reconvening of the committee on Tuesday morning to 
go over more than about 190 pages of the testimony and ex- 
amine it with care and thoroughness such as a lawyer would 
want to put upon any record upon which he was to pass judg- 
ment. 

I gathered from hearing the Senator from Indiana and from 
rereading his speech that he was compelled as a member of 


that committee to vote on Tuesday morning on the report of | 


the subcommittee without having had an opportunity to read 
the testimony in this case and know the facts. 


Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator from Wisconsin permit | 


me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not recall the statement of the former 
Senator with respect to the testimony. 
that he made some statement on the floor as to his inability to 
examine the briefs, and I recall very distinctly that I suggested 
to him that the brief for the petitioner had been sent to the 


| 





I do recall, however, | 


members of the committee some two months before the Con- | 


gress convened. I know the Senator from Indiana did make 
some suggestion about the briefs. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Texas is right about 
that. I have just read over the discussion of that day, and the 
Senator from Texas did remind the Senator from Indiana of 
the fact that these briefs had been furnished somewhat in ad- 
vance of the time when the printed record of testimony was 
furnished. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
for having so long trespassed upon his time. I will recur to this 
subject a little later, and I yield the floor now, with my apolo- 
gies for having occupied it so long. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The question for which I yielded has been 
a long, but I think I can remember about what I was 
Saying, 

To summarize, I stated that I was in favor of the resolution 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, because I did not believe that 
the former investigation was thorough, that it was not made 
with that diligence with which it should have been made, and 
that I believed from what I have heard from the present mem- 
bers of that committee that it now entertains the same views 
as to the limitations imposed that the committee entertained 
at that time that the investigation was made. And that has 
been confirmed by statements made by the Senator from Florida, 
and the Senator from Idaho. That being the case it seems to 
me that the Committee on Privileges and Elections should not 
be intrusted with this investigation unless the Senate wants 
just such an investigation as was formerly made, 


Now, I have received another impression, and that is, that 
while formerly the members of the committee did not go 
out and search for evidence as they should, did not secure 
evidence that was available if they had undertaken to have 
secured it, it now seems to be animated by a zeal and an earnest: 
ness, in part at least, that is creditable. 

But I have been advised upon rumor, which has the ear- 
marks of accuracy, that the committee as a whole does not 
intend to make this investigation, but intends to appoint, by 
the permission of the Senate, a subcommittee. I am not very 
familiar with senatorial procedure, but if it is the purpose to 
appoint a subcommittee, why does not the resolution say so, 
instead of saying that the committee shall sit in banc? 

I have been further advised by rumor, which has the same 
earmarks of accuracy, that an agreement has been entered into 
by the Democratic leaders and by the Republican leaders that 
that committee shall consist of eight—four Democrats and four 
Republicans. Now, why the Republican leaders have abdicated 
the rights of the majority to have a majority on the committee 
on investigation I have not been advised. 

Of course the leaders on the Republican side—I say “ lead- 
ers”’ because they have no leader now. Since Mr. Aldrich re- 
tired his mantle has not been assumed by any of the Members 
on this side of the Chamber. But it is said in the public prints 
that an agreement was necessary in order to insure a majority 
vote in behalf of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
The chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, on 
this side, being unable to muster under his standard a majority 
of the Senate, has capitulated and withdrawn his resolution 
‘and accepted that of the leader on the Democratic side. And 
the leadership of the Democratic leader [Mr. Martin] is well 
recognized—or, at least, it was on Monday—because we could 
not adjourn until he made the motion. 

It is with some feelings of regret, of course, that we see the 
mantle of Mr. Aldrich transferred from this side of the Cham- 
ber to the other, but it seemed to be necessary in this case. 

I am advised that the Martin resolution is to pass, and that 
then the Committee on Privileges and Elections will select a 
subcommittee of eight—four Republicans and four Democrats— 
four Lorimer men and four anti-Lorimer men—and ask the 
Senate to confirm such a subcommittee, and that it will be con- 
firmed by the same majority that has been secured by merging 
the two elements, one on this side of the Chamber and the other 
on that side, and that it will go through by practically the same 
vote that the Martin resolution will receive. 

Now, that may be true. It looks like it was. 
demonstrate whether or not it is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do, for a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Kansas if that indicates to his mind that the reactionary 
elements in the Senate of both political parties are getting 
together? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, I do not know, but I have been 
thinking. Now, that combination will put through the Martin 
resolution for a Lorimer investigation, giving to the committee 
that made the other investigation authority to proceed and in- 
vestigate. It is to be hoped it will do a better job this time than 
it did the other. 

I have wondered if this new combination and this new leader- 
ship are to continue during the session. It will control the 
Lorimer investigation. Will it control anything else—the 
tariff, for instance? Will this committee, when it is organized 
to make this investigation, investigate exclusively Mr. Lorimer 
or will it feel that it has authority to go out and find who 
contributed the money to buy this seat in the Senate and 
search for legal authority to bring action against the men who 
furnished the funds to bribe legislators and buy seats in this 
body, or will it hamper itself by that sense of propriety and 
restriction that will render safe Mr. Hines and the men from 
whom he collects $10,000 contributions? Will it in the hearing 
of the tariff bills that are to come protect Mr. Hines’s duty on 
lumber which he has been so anxious to preserve and keep it 
in the tariff bill? Will it affect the duty on iron ore and a few 
other things? This is a very interesting inquiry that comes to 
my mind. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the question is—and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas misses it—Will it prevent reciprocity? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will it insure reciprocity? That would be 
a better question for the Senator from Minnesota to put. 


Time will 





Kansas 


Now, it may be improper for me to make such inquiries; I 
may be infringing upon the dignity of this body. It may be 
somewhat embarrassing to the leaders on this side of the 
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Chamber. The mantle of leadership has not yet found any 
single Senator to wear it. It seems the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gatcrncer] has not been able to get the 
mantle onto his shoulders. The senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Penrose) has not found that it fits him exactly, 
although he has inherited it by official position. And for some 
strange reason—I do net know why—it has not been tendered 
to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover]. 

But since the wolves have somewhat scattered the flock of 
lambs on this side of the Chamber, and they have recently 
been in great need of a shepherd, I congratulate them upon 
having found one, Mr. Martin, on the Democratic side. And 
now we are assured that the majority is safe and an official 
adjourner will be selected soon, so that when the Senate is 
ready to adjourn we will receive the signal from authority. 


Mr. President, I think that the Senate owes something to | 
| fullest confidence in their integrity of purpose, and im what | 
spise public opinion and hold it in contempt, and they may dis- | 
eredit the intelligence of the American reading public; that is, | 
| splendid abilities. My difference with them is not a persona! 


itself as well as to the public. Senators may assume to de- 


they may attempt to do so; but that will not sueceed. 
If there is anything that the Senate needs, it is to be re- 


stored to the high public esteem that it once occupied and which 
it ought to occupy new. Senators, public opinion is the sov- | 


ereign power of this country. We have no other sovereign, 
and it is entitled to the respect that sovereignty is entitled 
to, and the man or set of men that affect to despise it will in 


time recefve that public condemnation and disapproval that | 


they deserve. 

I want a new committee to make this investigation because 
the results of the last investigation have destroyed public con- 
fidence in the thoroughness and effectiveness of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. The welfare of this country de- 
pends vitally upon the public confidence that the executive and 
legislative and judicial branches of the Government hold, and 


if any one branch of this Government of ours loses that public | 


confidence, the very stability and foundations of the Govern- 
ment are weakened. ‘ 

It is a painful thing for me to sit here and hear Senators 
intimate that we should be proof against the influence of public 
opinion. This body is being tried by public opimion in this 
country to-day, and that public opinion carries tremendous 
weight, and it should. We ought to do that which will most 
readily and effectively inspire the public confidence, and that 
will be to appoint a new committee to make this investigation, 
to do it promptly, and then act with equal promptness upon 
the facts which the committee submits to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatirncer in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] for the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterter]. 

Mr, LEA. Mr. President, I had not intended participating in 
the debate upon this question, but feel impelled to state briefly 
my position, giving the reasons for the vote which I intend to 


record. 

In the beginning, it is necessary to state that from such 
testimony as has been published in the papers relating to the 
Lorimer investigation by a committee of this Senate, the re- 
ports of the committee and the minority report, the newspaper 
reports of the criminal proceedings in Illinois growing out 
of the legislative session of 1909, and from the fact that 
Senator Lortmer did not take the stand in his own behalf dur- 
ing the Senate investigation, I have formed an impression— 
or opinion, if you like—that the election of Wirr1,sm Lorimer 
as a Senator of the United States was not valid. While it is an 
impression or opinion, it is one which could be removed by 
testimony; stili I want the Senators to know that, although 
not a Member of the Sixty-first Congress which passed upon 
this case, in company with Senators who recorded their votes 
at that time, I have an opinion upon it. 

Next, Mr. President, I shall state that my every personal in- 
clination is to support the substitute resolution offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marti], because I would like, espe- 
cially since he was not my choice for minority leader, to express 
the full and absolute confidence I feel In his integrity of pur- 
pose in his sincere desire that the election of Witr1am Lorimer 
be given the fullest and most complete investigation. Not only 
that, but, since he has introduced the substitute resolution, I 
would be inclined to vote for it as an expression of my apprecia- 
tion of his consideration and tactful attitude toward the minor- 
ity Senators of this body and as a public acknowledgment of 
his splendid léadership. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bairry], in 
the course of his remarks upon this resolution, on Friday of last 


week, said: “In my judgment, with some immaterial exceptions, | 





Elections) did its work as well as any committee of the Senate 
could have done, and it is no fair subject of criticism against it 
that some of the witnesses to those transactions concealed their 
knowledge from that committee and afterwards imparted it to 
another committee or to the people.” 

If the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bamzy) casts his vote for 
the substitute resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia 
instead of for the resolution offered by the Senator from Wis- 
econsin [Mr. La Fortier), as an expression of his approval of 
the course taken by tie last committee of the Senate, by his 
reasonings I must withhold my vote, for I can not approve of 
the course of investigation pursued by that committee or of 
the conclusions it reached. 

And in saying this, I want it to be wnderstood frankly that 
I do not in the slightest degree impugn the motives of any of 
the Senaters who acted upon that committee, for I have the 


believe to have been their sincere desire to conduct a thorough 
investigation, and acknowledge gladly their high character ani 


one, but entirely one of judgment. 

There are at least four grounds on which I do not approve 
the course of the former committee, and in stating these I shal! 
not go into the reasonings by which the full committee reached 
its conelusions, but deal entirely with the procedure adopted 
by the subcommittee. 

The first ground of disapproval relates to the committee's 
conception of its functions. The committee seems to have 
thought that its functions were purely judicial and that it 
oecupied the position of a referee or master in chancery to sit 
and hear proof which might be offered in the controversy, and 
to report its findings to the full committee or to the Senate; 
that the parties to this controversy were Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, 
representing the Legislative Voters’ League of Hilinois, and his 
designated successor, the Chicago Tribune, on the one hand, 


| and Senator Lorrmer as represented by his counsel, upon the 


other, and that it could make no investigation other than that 
demanded by these parties. 

A more correct idea of the functions of that committee would 
have been that the Senators, while sitting as such a committee, 
have not only judicial but inquisitorial functions to perform, 
and if any parallel is to be drawn, this committee of the Senate 
is te be likened not to a referee or master in chancery, but 
rather to a grand jury; that it is to hear not only the testi- 
mony that may be offered by the parties directly interested in 
the controversy, but to seek out, ascertain, and introduce any 
testimony that may shed light upon the methods employed to 
secure the election of WI~LIAM LoRIMER. 

That the committee assumed the theory of the case attributed 
to it by me is substantiated by the following quotation from 
page 2 of their report: 

At what was tically the outset of the investigation counsel for 
the Chicago Tribune (who conducted the inquiry against Senator 
Lormmer) announced that he did not expect to commect Senator 
Lorruer with any acts of bribery, and upon this peint the following 
took place. 

There follows after this statement a quotation from the tran- 
seript of the case, showing the position of the Chicago Tribune, 
and throughout the case, so far as I have been able to observe, 
the committee pursued this attitude, namely: That, inasmuch 
as counsel for the Chicago Tribune did not claim that Senator 
LorTMER was connected with any acts of bribery, therefore no 
investigation should be made upon this point. 

Upon the other theory of the case, investigation should have 
been made to see whether Senator Lorimer was connected wit!) 
the bribery in this case, frrespective of the attitude of counse! 
for the Chfacgo Tribune or anyone else. 

It should have been an investigation, not by the Chicago 
Tribune, not by the Illinois Voters’ League, but by the Senate 
of the United States, an investigation by the Senate to find 
out whether a man had bought his way, or his way had been 
bought for him, into this great body, and it should not have 
stopped at any barriers that might have been raised by any 
eounsel for interested parties. 

This brings us to the second ground of my disapproval of 
the procedure of the committee in this investigation, and that 
is, the failure to put Senator Lorimer upon the stand and 
require him to give testimony. The fact, as I gather to-day, 
that a majority of the Senate believe that if another ifiquiry 
fs instituted one of the first things that should be done by the 
eommittee in charge of it would be to place Senator Lorimer 
upon the stand, is sufficient ground for stating that the former 
committee erred in not putting Witt1amM Lorimer upon the stand. 

The third ground of disapproval of the course pursued by 


that committee (referring to the Committee on Privileges and | that committee was the adoption by it of certain rules of evi- 








1911. 
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dence, by which, as I conceive, certain important testimony | 


was excluded, testimony which would have led to the discovery, 
doubtless, of other evidence that would have been pertinent and 
materia!, and which would doubtless have rendered unneces- 
sary another investigation of this case. 

One instance of this is shown by the following quotation from 
the Recorp, page 395, during the @xamination of W. F. Gray, 
after Mr. Gray had testified that he introduced at the Com- 
mercial Trust Co., and where he made a deposit of $500, one 
H. J. C. Beckemeyer, a member of the Legislature of Illinois, 
who had voted for Senator Lorimer. 


Q. What were the denominations of the bills you saw?—A. A $100 bill. 

Q. Did you ask where he got it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say? 

Judge Hanecy. I object to that. That is the same question that has 
been ruled on several times. He can not make corroborative or self- 
supporting testimony for himself. 

Mr. AvsTRIAN. He said he deposited it at the Commercial Trust Bank, 
and this gentleman took him there and introduced him. ‘That is a part 
of the res geste. 

Judge Hanecy. It is a collateral matter; there is no res geste on 
a collateral thing. The doctrine of res geste applies to the thing 
itself. This is offered for the purpose of inducing this honorable com- 
mittee or somebody else to infer or draw a deduction or inference 
against the presumption of innocence; the direct inference that he 
got this money by improper methods and in an improper manner, not 
from the same general, but from other, sources that it is claimed here 
it was paid. I submit the matter can not be proven in that way by 
proving a lot of collateral things and ieave it for as mee to infer. 

Senator GAMBLE. Is this for the purpose of impeaching the testimony 
of Mr. Beckemeyer? 


Mr. AUSTRIAN. No, sir. 
Judge Hanecy. Or of supporting it? 


Mr. AUSTRIAN. Of course it is for the purpose of supporting it. 
Senator Paynter. When did this occur? 


The Witness. Somewhere last July or the ist of August. 
no attention to it. 
over. 

Senator Burrows. The objection will be sustained. 


It also appears that other gentlemen—Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Murray—would have testified similarly to Mr. Gray, but under 
the ruling of the committee they were not offered as witnesses. 
The point I desire to make in this connection is that if Mr. 


I paid 
He came in and asked me to go over, and I went 





Gray had been allowed to answer the question and had stated | 


that he received that money (deposited at the Commercial Trust 
Co.) because he had voted for Senator Lorimer, then not only 
under the theory of Mr. Austrian would that testimony have 
been competent, but it would have been competent as a declara- 
tion against interest and would have been material in this case. 

I could cite other similar instances, including the testimony 
of the wife of the late Representative Luke, in regard to the 
statement he made on his return from St. Louis, where he had 
been called to meet Leader O’Neil Brown, when he showed her 
$950 in bills of large denominations. That testimony was ex- 
cluded on the same ground. 

Mr. President, my insistence is that the committee, by estab- 
lishing such highly technical rules of evidence, even though they 
were correct, which I do not concede, narrowed the scope of this 
inguiry, and that if the scope had been as broad as it should 
have been, doubtless to-day the time of the Senate and what- 
ever committee may be appointed to make this investigation 
would not have to be spent in making another investigation, 
for Mr. Lornrmer would either have been rightly exonerated or 
he would have been denied his seat in this body, and that would 
have ended the subject, once and for all. 


Mr. President, my fourth disagreement with the committee | 


is that the committee did not call Edward W. Hines to the stand 
and take his testimony as to what he knew about the election 
of WmL1AM Logrmer, for I believe we will all agree to-day that 
Hines could have shed more light upon this subject than any 
other man, Mr. Hines, Mr. President, was not an unknown 
man in this controversy at the time the subcommittee convened 





| may, it records the solemn conclusion that the 
| by the former committee was not 


| seated him—we would not be consuming time t 


and sat in Chiengo. He had been known for some time as one | 


of the creators, or alleged creators, of Senator Logimer. In 


the Chicago Tribune of May 4, 1910—many months hefore the | 


subcommittee sat in Chicago—there was an article published 
showing the connection between Senator Lormmer and Mr. 
Hines. We find such articles published frequently. In the Chi- 


eago Tribune of May 6 we find the following quotation from an | 


article that was published on this subject : 


Mr. Hines admits he telegraphed Aldrich for an appointment, but 
says that he talked to the Senator about the lumber duty, and not 
about Lorimer for Senator. Yet apparently there was the silent 
understanding between the two that is common to great minds. For 
along toward the latter part of May Senator Aldrich confided this to a 


friend : 
“Mr. LORIMER probably will be the new Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. 

Hines has gone out there to see what can be done. 
If was even as the astute Senator said. Mr. Hines had departed 
from Washington the day before, bound for Illinois. A few days later 
the election of Mr. Lorimer was accomplished. Thus it came about 


that Mr. Hines was given the princi t for resolving order ovt 
of the legislative chaos and filing e vacant seat in the Senate. 


In this way Senator Aldrich saw his wish f 


r a new Senator-—any- 
body but Hopkins—come true. A few weeks later Mr. Hines realized 
a large part of his wish, for the Senate raised e duty on lumber 
to $1.50. 

Again, we find similar artick f May 27 and 
August 5. Then we find that by Septem! opinion had 
grown so in regard to the connect thi Hines with 
this controversy, and had become so settled and fixed that 
Hines was a party to whatever was illegitimat that election, 
that a great conservation congress held aul considered 
that Hines would not be a fit man to presid chairman of 
the committee on credentials, and why? Bec: of his notori- 
ous com=<=<tion with the Lorimer case. Hines’ vith 
LORIMER Was notorious enough for the cons mn ¢ ess 
to deny him the honor of the chairmanship of the « ite 
on credentials, but it was not notorious <« igh for 1 il 
committee at Chicago to send for him and to ask him what he 
knew about the election of Wirmrtim Loriwer, the election of 
a man whom, as I understand it, he had boasted throughout 
the clubs of Chicago he had elected and raised to the exalted 


position which he was then filling. 

We have the testimony in regard to 
Paul from a very distinguished gentleman who to-day « 
a seat in the President’s Cabinet. In referring to the n: 
of Mr. Hines then as chairman of the committee on credentials, 
Mr. Fisher, now Secretary of the Interior, said: 

The vote of 28 to 5 in the Illinois delegation [said Mr. Fisher] 
cated that the opposition to Mr. Hines as chairman of the committee 
on credentials was nearly unanimous. 

Then, referring to the part he took in the discussion, Mr. 
Fisher said: 

sut on account of Mr. Hines’s prominence in the election of WILLIAM 
LorIMER, including his activities at Springfield, I argued that it was 


inopportune that he should hold a prominent place in the Congress as 
an Illinoisan. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


what happened 








indl- 


Mr. President——- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator the date of 


that last quotation which the Senator has read? 

Mr. LEA. This was from the Chicago Tribune of Thursday, 
September 8. As I recall it, it was about two weeks before the 
Senate subcommittee on investigation met in Chicago. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, if this subcommittee had had 
a different view of its functions, if it had resolved tl to 


neu 
act, not in a purely judicial, but in an inquisitorial capacity, 


I submit that with these statements about Hines being pub- 
lished in at least one paper—and doubtless published in many 
others, for I have not had time to examine the files care 
fully—this committee would have called Mr. Hines to the 
stand and made him testify as to his connection with the 


election of WILLIAM LorIMER. The committee did not take that 


view of its functions, and fer that reason, Mr. President, I 
am unwilling by my vote to return this case to that committee, 
| not knowing whether it will consider that it is necessary for 


it to place the same limitations upon their investigatik 

Mr. President, I would not have the temerit; my 
disagreements with the procedure of this committee unle the 
fact had subsequently developed th: the committee \ in 
error, for, Mr. President and Senators, whenever we « a 
vote to reopen this case, disguise it 


yn) 


to sues 


im, 


and sugcnatl ‘Oat 


success. but a f 


it had been a success—whether it « ted L 


aX ners 
aOUCI 


ing whether we should make another investigation ai 
shall conduct it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. May I ask the Senator a ques 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Did the Senator see that statement in 
newspaper before or during the sitting of the s i 
Chicago? 

Mr. LEA. I did not. I will say to the Sena from Idaho 
I was not then investigating this question as a Senator. 
not even a Member of Congress much less a 1 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Speaking as one of the ib ! 
will say that I never saw it. There might h: bee 
sand statements in newspapers that no mem! f 
mittee would see at all. I never 1 of i 

Mr. LEA. I am very glad the Senator asl 
tion, becausé had he been investigating this b 


t . 
Hear 





of the committee’s having inquisitoria! power Ie ve 
been searching any new channel of investigati that might be 
opened. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. I think I may speak for every member of 
the committee, that had their attention been called to it—and 
none will assume that they must know all that is in the news- 
papers—they certainly would have taken notice of it, and it is 
no reflection upon them that they did not know all that was in 
all the papers of the United States. 

Mr. LEA. As I have distinctly stated, nothing that I am 
saying is to be construed as a reflection on the committee. It 
shows a certain line of procedure. That line of procedure did 
not result in success, and if the Senate votes to refer the case 
to it again it indorses a line of procedure which resulted in 
failure, for the committee did not accomplish the purpose for 
which it was created. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to suggest in this connection, if 
it does not bother the Senator, that it is rather singular, in the 
light of what has transpired, that the Chicago Tribune, which 
certainly exhausted every possible avenue for evidence or sug- 
gestions against Mr. Lorimer, did not call the attention of the 
committee to it. The committee did not reside in Chicago, and 
I doubt if any of them read that paper. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the zeal with which the Chicago Tribune was pur- 
suing this prosecution. 

Mr. LEA. Relying as much as the subcommittee and the 
Senator evidently did on the Chicago Tribune, it is fair to 
assume that at that time at least the Chicago Tribune chose one 
way of calling it to the attention of the committee, and that 
was by publishing in its columns under very broad and flaring 
headlines 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not read the Chicago Tribune. I do 
not know whether other members of the committee read it, but 
I did not read in it a statement that it made in regard to Mr. 
Lorimer. They produced before us much that they had said. 

Mr. LEA. In the light of recent events I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho, I think it is unfortunate he was not at 
that time a reader of the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I was fortunate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he knows that when the committee commenced its 
investigation they first called before them the official of the 
Voters’ League and asked him to present all the witnesses they 
could produce touching this election? The official said he had 
no personal knowledge of it—that he got all his information 
from the Chicago Tribune—and asked that they should { 2 sub- 
stituted for him in representing the side which was against the 
election of Mr, Lortmer, and the committee afterwards ad- 
mitted Mr. Austrian, the attorney of the Chicago Tribune, who 
proceeded to call witnesses, and every witness he called was 
examined by the committee, as I remember it. If he, knowing 
that Hines or any other man was implicated, and that his 
principal the Chicago Tribune had so stated, knowingly failed 
to give this information or to call this witness, I would say that 
he acted in bad faith to the committee and his employer. 

Mr. LEA. I am very grateful to the Senator for interrupting 
me, because evidently I did not make myself clear.to him. I 
stated that I can not vote for this case to go to the same com- 
mittee, because it treated this inquiry as one in which the Chi- 
cago Tribune was plaintiff instead of treating it as one in which 
the Senate of the United States was an investigator. They 
treated it as if it was there only as a judge to try what was 
proved and whatever might be offered by the Chicago Tribune. 
It sat there in a capacity to enable it to be taken advantage of, 
in a way that the Senator has indicated, if such was done, and 
that is one reason why I can not vote for this case to go back 
to the committee, because it did not seem to think it was 
clothed with inquisitorial powers. 

Mr. President, in saying that I can not vote for it to go back 
to the committee I want it to be distinctly understood that our 
difference is not a personal one, but purely one of judgment, 
and that as one member of a court can dissent without in any 
way reflecting upon the motives or the judgment or the wisdom 
er the ability of his associates, so can we in this case dissent 
from the judgment of the committee and vote against the reso- 
Intion that this case should be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 

But, Mr. President, it is urged that it will be a lack of con- 
fidence in the Committee on Privileges and Elections unless we 
send this case to that committee. I do not agree with that 
for the reasons which I have stated. I contend, Mr. President, 
that we do not show any lack of confidence in the Committee 
on Privileges and BHlections by ordering a new investigation, 
although I say that the former investigation by that committee 
was not a success, but a failure. But, if we are to apply this 
rule of lack of confidence, where will it lead us? If it be a 
lack of confidence in the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
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same reasoning would it not be a lack of confidence on the part 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections not to send the 
case to the same subcommittee that had it before; in fact, jt 
ought to go, on the parity of reasoning, to the same subcom- 
mittee, and if the gentlemen of that subcommittee are as true 
and loyal to the principles which they have announced as their 
supporters advise us we should be to the Committee on Priyi- 
leges and Elections would they not adhere to the same scope 
and the same principles under which they conducted the former 
inquiry? I venture the opinion that if this investigation goes 
to that same subcommittee, and it prescribes it and narrows it 
and hedges it about with the same limitations it did on the 
former investigation, that committee would bring in the same 
report. And to carry one step further this rule of “lack of 
confidence” that subcommittee would bring in the same report 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and would it not 
be lack of confidence for the full Committee on Privileges and 
Elections not to adopt the report of that committee? One step 
further around the circle and then it will be complete. Would 
it not finally be a lack of confidence in the Senate not to adopt 
the report of the full committee? And then after having 
traveled the entire circumference of the circle we would be back 
where we are to-day. 

Mr. President, there is another doctrine which is souglit to 
be invoked in this case from which I must dissent, and I do it 
with the greatest possible hesitation and with the profoundest 
respect for this body. I do it with the greatest possible hesita- 
tion because I am totally lacking in seniority in both service 
and years, but I want to say that I have heard much in the 
last few days of the doctrine of “ senatorial sensitiveness,” 21:1 
since the few weeks I have been in this Chamber I have heard 
even more of the doctrine of “senatorial courtesy.” While 
during my term of service here I will try to let no Senator be 
more courteous in his manner and demeanor toward his fellow 
Senators than myself, and I will try in no way to wound the 
feelings or sensibilities of any Senator, I want to say at the out- 
set of my term of service that I have no sympathy with “ sena- 
torial courtesy”’ and “senatorial sensitiveness” to the extent 
it has been attempted to invoke them in this case. 

Often when a Senator starts in a certain direction, impe!led 
by a sense of duty, he finds he must stop, his progress blocked 
by a barrier which is called “senatorial courtesy.” But if he 
is able to circumvent that barrier and go forward, nevert)ie- 
less, in the same direction, he is again immediately halted by 
another barrier, and it is called “ senatorial sensitiveness.” 

Or, Mr. President, if I were to change the metaphor, I would 
say if the dose of “senatorial courtesy” is compounded with 
“senatorial sensitiveness,” I am afraid it will soon render our 
service ineffective, and the result of the compounded dose miziit 
be called “ senatorial asphyxiation.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as was so truly said by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortette] the other day, the true relation 
between the people of the United States and the Senator is t! 
of principal and agent. If I were to prescribe any genera! rulc 
which I would follow during my term of service it would be to 
try to do no act as agent that I would not be willing to do if | 
were principal instead of agent. 

And now let us apply that rule to these facts. As I unde: 
stand it, from the meager information I have been able to « 
the former investigation cost approximately $13,000, an 
significantly small sum in comparison with the enormous in- 
come of the Government and its enormous expenditures. But 
is the sum total of these small items which makes the final 
grand total so large. 

Now, Mr. President, let us suppose this case. Suppose any one 
of us here had employed a certain lawyer to conduct a certain 
ease for us and that his viewpoint of the case had been too 
narrow; that his conception of the rules of evidence had been 
wrong, and as a result thereof he had lost the case, but that he 
had been fortunate enough not only by his service but by the 
service of other new attorneys to gain a motion for a new tri:. 
Let us assume further that the conduct and trial of that case 
had cost the plaintiff $10,000. Would any of us, if we were 
plaintiffs, reemploy that same attorney who had made a failure 
of that case because we were afraid if we did not reemploy hii 
we would wound his sensitiveness, or be guilty of an act of dis- 
courtesy ? ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator think it would be 4 
violation of any rule if the attorney had lost the case upon the 
evidence he was able to produce and other evidence had been 
discovered? Would you change the attorney in order to have 


for the Senate to send this case to any other committee, by the | the benefit of the newly discovered testimony? 





i911. 
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Mr. LEA. Of course not, but the Senator’s suggestion is 
not in point—— d 
Mr. DAVIS. 
Mr. LEA. 


Mr. President—— 
Just a moment and then I will yield. Because the 


evidence is here, I will say to the Senator from Idaho, or we | 


would not be ordering another investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LEA. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the fact that the Senator from Idaho has 
contended that the subcommittee acted in a judicial capacity. 
I wish to ask the Senator from Tennessee if he ever heard 
of a judge, after he had decided a case and dissatisfaction 
arose and a new trial was granted, being solicitous about getting 
the trial of the case again? 

Mr. LEA. I will say to the Senator if I have heard of such 
a case, under those circumstances, I would be all the more 
unwilling to submit it to such a judge. 

But if my illustration in regard to a lawyer was not happy, 
I will try one in regard to the medical profession. Let us 
assume a Senator fell ill, and having the symptoms of appendi- 
citis, employed a general practitioner, a man who was not an 
expert, and no one would claim that this committee was par- 
ticularly expert in that line of endeavor. Suppose this general 
practitioner had performed an operation which had endangered 
the life of the patient and for which he had received a very 
large fee, but that in performing an operation for appendicitis 
he had failed to find the appendix. Let us suppose that this 
same patient fell ill again with the same malady; would he re- 
employ the same surgeon who had failed to find the appendix 
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for fear he would wound his feelings or be guilty of discourtesy ? | 
So, Mr. President, I maintain in this case that the former | 
committee did not find the appendix of corruption, that another | 


operation is necessary, and for one I want to employ a new 
surgeon. 


In summing up what I have said, because I disagree with 


the former committee in its conception of its functions, in the | 


scope of its inquiry, in its rules-of evidence, and in its failure to 
place WrtL1AM Lorimer and Edward Hines upon the stand and 
examine them, I can not vote for the resolution, which, in the 
opinion of some Senators would be regarded as approving the 
course of that committee, but I must vote for it to go to a 
special committee that will be raised upon the floor of the 
Senate. I must do this for the reasons I have given, and for 
the additional reason that if it was my money that was to be 
expended in this investigation, and even if I had all the re- 
sources of the United States behind me, I would not reemploy 
the committee which had made a failure of the former investi- 
gation; and because I would not do this as principal I will not 
do it as agent. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had not intended to occupy 
any time of the Senate in this discussion, but I find myself in 


the same position as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. L&A] | vary 


and in accord with his sentiments; and being a member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and being compelled 


this case to that committee, I want simply to give a few of the 
reasons for the belief that actuates me. I realize that a new 
Senator is expected to accept the advice of St. Paul to the 
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Senate. Who are “they”? If Mr. Hines has that information, 
we want a committee that will make Mr. Hines produce that 
information. 

I have the greatest respect for the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, especially for its honored chairman, the great 
lawyer from the State of Vermont [Mr. DinuincnHam];: but if 
that subcommittee, in its previous investigation, could not dis- 
cover that this same party, who is now boasting of the money 
they spent, had anything to do with it—with the papers full of 


it, the air full of it—they could not have conducted a very 
thorough investigation. 

This question goes further than Mr. Lorimer. He sinks into 
insignificance. We know him not: it is a question of this Sen- 
ate being on trial, and the whole form of government being on 


trial. It is a more important question than any other before 
the Senate. Shall men come here to make laws under 
circumstances? Shall they come as representatives of special 


thes 


interests, or shall they come to represent the people? If Mr. 
Hines is correct—if the Lumber Trust furnished the money 

what does the Lumber Trust expect back? If the Beef Trust 
| furnished the money, what is the quid pro quo for the Beef 
Trust? Our Senators and Representatives dictate, largely, the 
appointment of district attorneys. District attorneys prosecute 
these trusts. The question goes to that far-reaching extent. If 


Mr. Hines, with his Lumber Trust, has contributed, has it been 


for the purpose of getting a district attorney to prosecute the 
Lumber Trust? If the Beef Trust has contributed, has it been 
for the purpose of getting a district attorney » prosecute the 

seef Trust? This is one feature of the case that has come to 
me painfully, because I have seen the withering blight of Lori- 
| merism in many kinds of prosecutions 

The country is tired of a half-hearted investigation. This 
matter “smells to heaven,” and the people appeal to and be- 
lieve in the Democrats as well as Republicans uniting in the 
formation of a committee that they will be perfectly satisfied 
with—one that will go to the bottom of the matter without fear 
or favor. It is no imputation against the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. I am a member of that committee. My 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is a member of that im 
mittee: but that committee made up its mind on the former 
testimony. There is a certain pride of opinion in all of this 
If a case is tried and goes to an upper court and is re sed, 
if we have been beaten, we are not satisfied enerally, as 
lawyers, to try that case bfore the same court, but we prefer a 
new court. So here there should be a new committee. 

We are, however, met with “senatorial courtesy.” I am 
mystified by “senatorial courtesy.” It seems to me that as t 
almost everything you try to do in the Senate it is suggested, 
“Look out; you are offending ‘senatorial courtesy.’” Sena 


| torial courtesy can not be a cloak to prevent men from v 


Corinthians regarding women, “ Let them keep silence in the | 


churches”; but as that injunction is sometimes broken, and 


as the Senator from Tennessee has broken the tradition here | 


to-day, I may be excused for still further violating it. 

The Senator from Idaho {Mr. Hrysurn] has said that “this 
matter is being tried everywhere else.” He is exactly right. 
I have been, during the last week, down in the beautiful 
southland in States whose Senators have possibly voted on this 
question before. It is being discussed and it is being tried 
there. I have been out on the prairies of Iowa, where we un- 
derstand not what it means to secure seats in the United States 
Senate by trickery or bribery or corruption of any kind, and 
it is being tried there. It is absolutely true that it is being 
tried everywhere—on the farms, in the house of business, 
around the firesides of the Nation. Public sentiment in this 


to, has decreed that this investigation shall be complete, with- 
out any technicality, without any attempt to protect anybody, 
however high or low it may reach. Whether we believe it or 
not we realize the force and power and value of public senti- 
ment. It is an abhorrent thing to me that the head of a great 
Lumber Trust can sit on the fine upholstered lounges of a 
club, glancing into a cocktail and surrounded by the aroma of 
a cigar, boast of how they have spent a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to “put over” an election of a man to the United States 


| the proceeding and have a thorough investigation made, eve 
under my conscience as I see my duty to vote against referring | : - 


ing 
The people 
more inter 
goes to the 
in 
h with 
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their honest convictions. It shall never be with me. 
of this country are interested in this proposition 
ested in it than they are in senatorial courtesy—it 
root of this Government, and having a deep interest 
and love for this Government, they intend to go thre 
though it may jar the somewhat dilapidated fetish 
torial courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tute resolution offered by the 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, just before the v 
taken I want to say a final word, if I may have the furthe 


substi 
| Mr. 


The question is on the 
Senator fre Virginia 


m 


| indulgence of the Senate. 


will ser 


A 
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The Senate is about to determine whether it 
Lorimer case to the Committee on Privileges and 


| organized and appointed by the secret conferences and 


| cuses of the Republican and Democratic Parties in 


or whether it will send this case to a special com: 
in open session by Senators. 

Public interest—the principle that all 
should be influenced by no consideration save 


of this bods 


action ti 
that of the ¢ 


| eral good—demands that the Senate itself should choose 
committee which is to make the investigation. 
country, which you may sneer at at times and pay no attention | 


I protest, Mr. President, against sending this case t 
| Committee on Privileges and Elections because ! ! 
| of that committee, as now organized, have 

| pressed settled convictions upon it. I do not ! if 
| new evidence has not been discovered since 
| determined this case, but I do mean to 
well claim that such new evidence wo 
When these Senators ask to again take charze this 
cause new testimony has been discovered, I want to be 
as saying that no new testimony has been discovere 
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by any possibility change the convictions of a man who voted 
that WILLIAM LoRIMER was entitled to a seat in the Senate. 

The new testimony does not at all affect the credibility of the 
evidence that the four legislators, White, Link, Beckemeyer, 
and Holstlaw, were bribed. Not a word of the testimony taken 
by the committee of the Illinois Legislature goes to the ques- 
tion of whether Lee O’Neil Browne, Broderick, or Wilson bribed 
those four members of the legislature. What I mean is, that 
the new testimony which has induced members of this com- 
mittee to express an eagerness and a willingness again to take 
possession of this case does not in the slightest degree aid in 
determining whether.the seven witnesses, believed by 40 Mem- 
bers of this Senate to have been bribed, were or were not 
bribed. 

If you commit this case to a committee controlled by nine 
Members who rejected the proof of the guilt of the seven bribe 
takers and bribe givers upon the evidence reported by that cow- 
mittee last session, you will have no right to expect them to 
return a different judgment upon any new testimony discovered 
up to the present time. There is no new evidence here to alter 
their judgment as to the corruption of those seven legislators. 
And mark what I say! 
votes as untainted will ever find enough new testimony to cause 
it to report or vote to unseat LORIMER. 

Nearly all of the report of the committee of the Senate which 
was sent out to ascertain whether or not LorIMeErR’s seat was 
bought is devoted to an attempt to show that the law officers of 
Cook and Sangamon Counties had used their power to suborn 
witnesses to commit perjury to prove that Lorimer had secured 
his seat here by bribery. 

This report occupies four and one-half pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It is given over to an arraignment of the 
law officers of Cook County and of Sagnamon County, putting 
them on trial before the Senate, instead of this organization, 
composed, Mr. President—and I choose my words carefully— 
composed of the Beef Trust, the Lumber Trust, and kindred 
interests which set out to buy a seat on the floor of the Senate. 
I say this because it is time it should be said here. Senatorial 
seats should not be on the bargain counter for great interests 
to buy. 

Now, Mr. President, what does that committee say? 
from their report: 


The circumstances before referred to— 


That is, referred to in their arraignment of the law officers 
who were struggling against all the obstacles that the criminal 
law interposes for the protection of the accused— 

The circumstances before referred to, and many others which might 

be instanced, tended to render the testimony of each and all the 
witnesses who have been named of doubtful value— 
White, Link, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw, Lee O’Neil Browne, and 
Broderick. Broderick was permitted by the committee to tes- 
tify what he wanted to about the transaction, and then, in 
violation of every rule of evidence, to withhold his testimony 
as to the balance of the transaction on the ground that it would 
tend to incriminate him. 

Are Senators who are charged to-day with the responsibility 
of reopening this case to a genuine investigation for the honor 
of the Senate and the integrity of this Government willing to 
intrust it to a committee seven members of which joined in 
that report and nine members of which, as it is at present 
constituted, voted to sustain that report? You are weighing 
in the balance senatorial courtesy on the one side and the honor 
of the Senate on the other. These may be disagreeable senti- 
ments to proclaim here, but, Mr. President, the Senate will be 
compelled to hear such sentiments repeated until that time 
when it rears the standard of public service higher than the 
standard of senatorial politeness and courtesy. 

I quote further from this report: 

And in each case in which it was claimed that some member of the 
Tiiinois General Assembly had been bribed to vote for Mr. LORIMER 
the accusation was eee by tbe person accused of com- 
mitting the alleged act of bri 

The committee to which it is proposed to entrust this im- 
portant matter emphasizes that in its report to establish title 
to the seat of Wir1t1am Lorrmer. Is it so unusual—and con- 
vincing—for accused persons to make “positive” denial of 
guilt? 

It is, however, declared that if the four witnesses before named 
were bribed to vote for Mr. Lortmer, those who bribed them were 
equally guilty, and that the votes of Browne, Broderick, and Wilson 
should aloe be exciInded 

Now, direct your attention to this: 


But the committee can find no warrant in the testimony for be- 
evans that either one of legislators was moved by any corrupt 
nfluence. 


I quote 
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There is not a scintilla of evidence in this new testimony 
that will help that same committee, or men so minded, to ar- 
rive at a different conclusion. 

As to the four legislators who confessed to receiving bribes. 
namely, White, Link, Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw, or the three 
members of the legislature, namely, Browne, Broderick, and 
Wilson, who were proven to have paid over the bribe money 
there is no new testimony which could, by any possibility with, 
the operation of any of the known laws of pyschology, work a 1 
the mind of this committee to bring them to a different conc 
sion. They rejected their testimony before, and, as there is pv 


| new evidence bearing directly upon that feature of the case, they 


would, of course, again reject the testimony of these men. [; 

may fairly be assumed that two other members of the com- 
mittee, as at present constituted, who were Members of the 
Senate, who voted to retain Lorimer in his seat on this report, 
and who adopted the reasons and the conclusions of the coy- 
mittee, will find themselves in the same position. So it must he 
expected that 9 of the 15 members of the Committee on Privyi- 
leges and Elections, as at present organized, would, as men who 
had honestly decided that— 

The committee can find no warrant in the testimony for belieyi; 


that either one of said legislators was moved by any corrupt influence, 


be compelled upon the same reasoning again to reject the testi- 
mony that the votes of White, Link, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw. 
Lee O’Neil Browne, Broderick, and Wilson were corrupt. 

And that, Mr. President, would leave this case on the testi 
mony that Mr. Hines had boasted that he had raised a hundred- 
thousand-dollar fund, and had solicited contributions from in- 
terests he thought would be willing to contribute. That is the 
new testimony. Hines, of course, will come in and deny it. 
There is, too, the testimony of Jandus, and about the only thing 
proved regarding him is that he made an investment of a very 
considerable sum of money, aggregating about $5,500, in Mon- 
tana lands which he could not explain. Jandus will also deny 
that he was bribed. 

The testimony as to Mr. McMackin and Mr. Blair and Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Taylor is of much the same character. They 
also may be expected to enter denials of corrupt acts. 

If a committee would reject the testimony that was offered 
as to the bribery of these seven legislators, what is there to give 
the Senate hope that it can purge its good name by sending the 
case, with the new testimony, to the same committee or to a 
body of men controlled by those who stood with that committee’ 

Mr. President, the Senate to-day is confronted with one of 
the gravest responsibilities that has come to it since it has 
been my privilege to be one of its Members. 

Senators May speak in scorn of public opinion, and may cite 
instances in criticism of men who have not read all of the volu- 
minous record in this case. It is perfectly apparent that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections last session adopted its 
report without having read the testimony. I assert that there 
is no Senator on this floor who was then a member of tlie 
Committee on Privileges and Elections who can rise in his 
place and say that between Saturday, December 17, when the 
full record of printed testimony was for the first time laid be- 
fore the committee, and the following Tuesday, when they made 
their report, he had read all that testimony and weighed it all. 
I vehture the assertion that there is not one Senator who wil! 
say that he did. 

We know perfectly well that the members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections followed the members of the sub- 
committee who had been sent out to make this investigation: 
and, Mr. President, the members of that subcommittee have 
been arraigned here to-day because they adopted rules under 
which they conducted the investigation that were unsupported 
by precedent or authority. I had forborne to do it, but other 
Senators have taken up the procedure of this subcommittee, 
point by point, and have demonstrated that it was fatally de- 
fective. So I submit to the Senate now that we can ill afford 
to send this case to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

It has been said in the course of the debate this afternoon 
that it is perfectly understood that the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Virginia, if adopted by the Senate, will not be fol- 
lowed by the commiitee. That resolution, which was offered as 
a substitute for the one I presented, provides that this commit- 
tee of 15 shall investigate this case in banc, all the members 
serving. If that be adopted, then we shall have a vote of con- 
fidence by the Senate in the 15 members of that committee who 
were selected by secret conference and caucus, 

The time is coming, Mr. President, when members of com- 
mittees will be selected in open Senate on a primary vote, as 
members of both parties now vote in many States to nominate 
their candidates for their respective tickets. The day is at 
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hand when the Senate will be democratized and made more 
nearly to represent public interest than it has In recent years— 
than it does now. 

Mr. President, I take the time of the Senate now to cast a 

little backward glance. During the first 75 or 80 years of the 
life of this Republic there was no such thing as corruption in 
yublie life. 
Now, I do not mean that there were not instances of corrup- 
tion, for there were. There have always been sporadic cases 
where individuals have betrayed public trust. I do mean to 
say that nothing like systematic organized corruption was 
known then. For 75 or 80 years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, this Government was truly representative. Why? 
Because business had not been made a part of government. 

And then came a change, a change that I do not hold indi- 
viduals accountable for, a change that I think was inevitable. 
It put upon us responsibilities which it was destined in the 
course of civilization we should bear. 

1 believe that we will be able to meet those responsibilities, 
sir. I believe that here in this New World there is to be 
worked out ultimately in its perfection the problem of self- 
government. I believe, sir, that here was the best chance for 
it that the whole history of the human race had afforded. We 
did not have to build on the old ruins of other and obsolete 
forms of government. We had a clean foundation, primitive 
conditions. But we were given the richest country in all the 
world, and this very richness made it impossible that business 
could always be conducted as it was during the first 75 or 80 
years of the life of this Republic—on an individual or on a 
partnership basis. It was necessary to bring into life and being 
a new institution to conduct business and develop the country— 
the modern corporation. 

With the modern corporation came the necessity of bringing 
business and government into close contact. About that period 
of time the agents of business interests appeared as an organ- 
ized lobby at the Capital of the Nation. They began to go to the 
assemblies and to the senates in the different States, seeking 
franchises, seeking special privileges, and special immunities; 
and then, for the first time, business was brought into the most 
intimate relationship with the Government. 
first time, temptation came into the life of the Representative, 


and it was a question whether he would yield to the importu- | 


nities of the public-service and other corporations or stand for 
publie interest. 

You will find, in studying this subject, that systematic corrup- 
tion in Government made its first appearance at that period of 
our life when the corporations began to take charge of the 
development of the country; when they began to tunnel moun- 
tains, to bridge great rivers, to build great lines of roads, 
to start great industrial enterprises such as the world never 
had seen before. Then it was, I say, that corruption began 
to undermine representative government. From that hour to 


this its virus has been spreading into every fiber of our political 
system. 


to a still further development of this business organization 
which had already begun to destroy the representative charac- 
ter of our Government. In three years the consolidation of 
great corporations outran anything known before in the experi- 
ence of this or any other country, and from that time to this 
it has continued. 

And so ‘we are to-day confronted by conditions altogether 
different from any that have ever before been known in the 
history of this Republic. 


the great public does not understand this. The people know 
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Then, too, for the | 


We need not delude ourselves that | 


all about it. They understand perfectly well that when the | 


corporations had to go to their State legislatures to get fran- 


chises, and to Congress to get special privileges and land grants, | 


the scandals, the great, organized scandals, appeared. 

Our business development has its successive stages. It passed 
from the period when business was first transacted by indi- 
viduals and partnership into the period when it was transacted 
by corporations, and when those corporations were honestly 
in competition with each other. 


Then came the period when | 


those corporations made combinations to destroy competition. | 


Now we are in the period when those combinations have been 


consolidated and combined to subjugate all the commercial, in- 


dustrial, and financial institutions of the American people. 
Mr. President, I say to you that an investigation proves 

the Lorimer case to be one of the manifestations of that 

great power working itself out to install here in this body, 


| the Senator is speaking utterly without warrant 
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Hines said to Lortmer in his sworn testimony which I have read 
here, “ Can not the interests unite on you?” 

And they did unite “on you ’—on Lori Mer 
him. 

Mr. President, I am not going to comment upon the organiza- 
tion of this committee, with nine men on it who, in the face of 
all this testimony, voted that Lorrer’s seat was untainted, 
with only two men on it who voted against him, and with 
only three new men. I cite it in passing as a fact worthy of 
the attention of the Senate. I believe I would violate my oath 
as a Member of this body if I put the feelings of any individual 
Senator or of any committee above service to the country. Talk 
about truckling to public opinion and deciding cases with “ one 
eye on the record and one eye on the mob!” ‘Talk about the 
courage of ignoring public demand! Let me say to you, Mr. 
President, out of some 15 or 20 years’ experience in public life, 
it takes at least equal, if not more, courage to stand up in the 
United States Senate and fight for public interest. 

It has been suggested that a perfect understanding has been 
reached. This suggestion came from the Democratic side. It 
would thus appear that those who had to do with naming and are 
controlling the committees on the Republican side and those who 
are controlling the committees on the Democratic side have ar 
rived at an understanding that if this substitute is adopted and 
goes to the Committee on Privileges and Elections it is not to be 
carried out. That is what has been said here in the course of 
this debate. 

Mr. BACON. 
by that remark? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean just what was stated on this 
floor: that instead of this committee of 15 serving in banc, as 
stated in this resolution, it is understood—at least it has been 
so asserted by a Democratic Member on this floor—that there 
will be appointed by the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
a subcommittee consisting of four Members who voted for 
Lorimer, of three who did not vote on the Lorimer case, and of 
one who voted against him, and that committee is to be the sub- 
committee to make this investigation. 


and they elected 


What does the Senator from Wisconsin mean 


Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. BACON. The language used by him at the time I 
ventured to interrupt him in the time of his very earnest 


remarks was such as to indicate that the Senator meant to 
imply that all the Senators on the Republican side and all 
the Senators on the Democratic side who would support the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Virginia were a party to 
an agreement of that kind. 

I desire to say to the Senate and to the Senator that such 
a statement or such an imputation is absolutely unwarranted, 
so far as I am concerned, and, as I believe, so far as others are 
concerned. What may have been said among themselves by 
Senators who may be upon that committee and who may have 


| conferred as to what the future course should be I know noth- 
There came a time, in 1897, when conditions were favorable | 


ing. I am not on that committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am aware of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is not on that committee. 

Mr. BACON. I am, however, one of the Senators who have 
been indicated—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I understand that; and I will ask the 
Senator now if he has heard no intimation of the fact that a 
committee of this sort would be appointed? 

Mr. BACON. I have heard discussions as to what that com- 
mittee should be, but as to any agreement about it—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator can not wave me 
such way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; and the Senator—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator permits me to interrupt him, 
he must permit me to go ahead. If not, I will wait until he 
concludes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
ceed. 

Mr. BACON. I simply mean this, that when the Senator 
makes any suggestion that the support of the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Virginia has been conditioned upon any 
agreement of that kind or any understanding of that kind, 


and wide of 


aside in any 


I will give you full opportunity; pro- 


| the mark. 


whose traditions ought to make it secure from such con- | 


tamination, a man who comes not with the high sanction 
of the people of his State to represent the public interest, but 
who comes here commissioned to serve special interests. Mr. 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to say for myself, if the Senator 
will permit me the statement further, that [ did net undertake 
to join issue with the Senator in any degree until he put what 
I considered to be an imputation upon myself, at least, if he 
included me in the number, because I intend to support the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Virginia. 
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I wish to say that I am going te support it simply because 
T have full confidence that whatever committee is appointed, 
whether it be under the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin or a committee under the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Virginia, it is going to be a most thorough and 
exhaustive investigation. I would not give my support, nor 
do I believe that any of my colleagues would give their support, 
to any measure that they did not think would have a result 
such as I have indicated, because if there ever was an oeca- 
sion which demands and requires the fullest amd most ex- 
bawstive investigation this occasion now presents itself. 

The Senator and I differ as to what is essential to secure 
that. If I thought as he does I would vote the way he is 
geing to vote. But my confidence in the result of the examina- | 
tion in the one case is as great as it would be in the other. 
In other words, I have full confidence that the committee 
which is sought to be raised by the resolution of the Senator 
from Wisconsin would make a thorough and an exbaustive 
investigation. 1 have equal full confidence that any committee | 
raised, either the full committee or any subcommittee of the 
Committee on Privileges and Blections, will also make a 
thorough and an exhaustive examination. 

i only ventured to interrupt the Senator beeause I am not 
willing that it should appear that I am casting my vote in 
consequence of any agreement or any condition. I shall cast 
it im the full sense of my obligation as a Senator to do all in 
my power and to assist in suck measures as in my judgment 
will lead to a proper and thorough investigation in this case. 

What the Senator from Wisconsin said was an implication 
that Senators might be guided by other considerations than 
I have thus announced. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have yielded to an extended speech 
by the Senator from Georgia, and I will answer him now. I 
do not want to be misunderstood, and I shall not be. I have 
been 2 Member of this Senate for five years. I have understood 
perfectly well how these “understandings” have been entered 
into witheut being called agreements, and I say that at this 
time it is perfectiy understoeed on this floor that if this resolu- 
tien is sent to the committee the investigation will net be con- 
ducted in the manner provided by the terms of that resolution— 
that is, by the full committee—although the resolution provides 
that it shall be so conducted. 

Mr. BACON.» Well, Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis 
eonsin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I will yield for an interruption. 

Mr. BACON. I wish simply to say, Mr. President, so far as 
concerns what the Senator says, that there can be understand- 
ings without understandings, that if he applies that te what I 
say the Senator is without warrant in his statement to that 
effect. It is absolutely without foundation, so far as EF am 
eoncerned. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I am going to say that during the time I 
have been a Member of this Senate, I have on many occasions, 
as Senators conversed among themselves at their desks, when 
votes similar to this were about to be taken, listened to com- 
ments that it was “ understood” that this thing or that thing was 
to be done. I have heard the same comment about this resolu- 
tion, and I have every reason to believe, from what has been 
said to me privately on this floor, that there is an understanding 
that this committee of fifteen is not to make this investigation, 
that the Senate is to send it to that committee upon the votes— 
maybe there are seme Senators who do not understand that— 
of enough Senators who do understand it to be the situation 
to insure the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. As the Senator turns to me and says there may 
not be—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no; F do not mean to imply any 
want of confidence in the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. When I make a statement on the floor in regard 
te myself, I do not put it upon matters of uncertainty and 
possibility. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTSH. There is not any occasion for the Sena- 
ter to take to himself any personal offense from anything I 
have said to him just now or anything I will ever say to him. 
But, Mr. President, for one I am done with this kind of busi- 
ness, and I purpose to use my voice and what power I have as 
an Member of this body against the transaction of the public 
business in any other place except in the open Senate, where it 
will appear in the Recorp. 

I reviewed, Mr. President, om another day while this resolu- 
tion was pending, the system of building up the committees in 
the Senate; how, in the first place, caucuses are called upon 
both sides. 





Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from wis. 
econsin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. For the relief of the Senator from Georgiy. jf 
any relief is necessary, I want to say to the Senetor fron, \W jc. 
consin that the Senator from Georgia was not present hen 
any understanding was reached about this matter, and seyer.| 
other Senators were not present, but it was distinetly under. 
stood that this committee should be gomposed of eight Mem. 
bers, just as the Senator from Wisconsin states it. I want tho 
truth to be known here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. [I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 
I was not present, of course. I had understood from the sts to. 
ment made in open Senate here by the Senator from Oklahoy 
that there was such an “understanding,” and I was si» 
proceeding to base what observations I had to make upon ¢)}).; 
statement. 

Mr. President, I submitted a few days ago some obseryat 
upon the building wp of the committees of the Senate in ¢4)- 
euses held by either party. I outlined the proceeding—how 


somebody arises in the caucus and moves that the chairman of 
the caucus appoint a committee on committees. That motion. 
as a matter of course, carries. The committee on committees js 


appointed by the chairman of the eaueus and the committee on 
committees proceeds to make up the committees of the Senate. 
The committee on committees very largely defers to the chir- 
man of the committee om committees. Thus the authority, 
which has been delegated to us by the legislatures of our respec- 
tive States to represent the people of this country, is delegated 
by the two parties to their respective caneuses, and delegated in 
their respective caucuses to one man who happens to be chair- 
man of the caucus on that oceasion, and delegated by that one 
man again to a committee which he appoints, and largely dele- 
gated by that committee to the chairman of the committ« 


| This chairman, therefore, wields almost absolute power in the 


selection of the members of the committees that contro! the 
legislation of this body. 

What I am stating now goes directly to the composition of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. It bears also upon 
the control of the legislation for two years in the Senate of the 
United States. Thus, in a brief space of time, in a caucus coy- 
ering, it may be, not more than a period of five minutes, there 
has been delegated to one man in that caucus a power which— 
when it is delegated and redelegated and delegated again— 
works out finally in the selection of committees that absolutely 
shape and mold legislation in the Senate of the United Stites 
during the life of that Congress. 


I contend that is undemocratic, unrepubliean, un-American, nd 
I want to say, Mr. President, that same thing carried into party 
polities has been the occasion for the enactment of the direct 
primary, and the demand for a more direct expression of the 
public voice which are heard upon all sides and whieh wil! not 


be answered until written into statute law. 

Let me say to Senators here that the Senate of the United 
States is not great and powerful enough to escape reformation. 
We have approached nearly to the time when we are going to 
see an end of the control of the legislation of this body by 1 
few men who determine the character of the standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

Mr. President, a couple of years ago a resolution was intro- 
duced in this bedy by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown]. 
That resolution was sent to the Committee on Corporations 
Organized in the District of Columbia. When the commit- 
tees of the Senate are being arranged, that committee «oes 
not receive much attention. It is not expected to be a com- 
mittee of any importance; almost anybody is assigned to it, ind 
I was given a place on that committee. [Laughter.] So was tlie 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] and one or two other Sen- 
ators. It was regarded as a perfectly “safe” committee on 
which te place men who might prove troublesome on important 
committees, 

Now, Mr. President, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Brown] introduced his resolution, which was an inquiry into 
the capitalization of the Washington Gas Co., he asked to 
have it referred to this committee of which he was a member. 
It was referred to that committee. Then the Senator from 
Nebraska and I conferred about that resolution and broadensd 
it a good deal so as to provide for an investigation of the truc 
value of the property of the Washington Gas Co., with a view, 
you know, to determining the basis upon which they should 
charge rates. 

Well, that resolution was amended and reported back to the 
Senate. It was purposed to have it go to the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, in order that we might be authorized to 















subpeena witnesses and employ a stenographer and make other 
necessary expenditures. Then a fight took place on the floor. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia claimed that reso- 
lution. This opened the contest. Of course, it was fought out 
on a high plane. There was not a word said as to how the 
resolution itself was to be affected by sending it to that com- 
mittee, but many things were said privately among Members on 
the floor here about what would happen. 


Many Members said, 


“Of course if it goes to the Committee on the District of Colum- | 


bia it never will be heard of again.” It was common talk on 
the floor here that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
bad been so organized that such a resolution could never be 
reported out. 

It did go to that committee by vote of the Senate. It never 
came out. It died the death there. That is just one instance. 
I cite that committee merely as an illustration. It is not differ- 
ent from many other important committees in the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield te the Senator from Oklahoma? ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. If it would not interrupt the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I should like to call attention to the fact that in the 
Sixtieth Congress, when I first entered this body, I introduced 
a resolution providing for the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, and it went to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections and died the death; and in the Sixty-first Congress 
I did the same thing, and again it died the death. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is the old, old 
story. When I came to the Senate in 1906 I introduced a bill 
for the valuation of railroad property. That is one of the many 
bills I introduced. That bill was sound in principle. It was sus- 
tained by the highest authority of the country. For years it 
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committee composed of Senators who have not taken part in 
any proceedings in this case up to the point of passing judg- 
ment upon it. There is something in the human mind that, 
after it once records its judgment, makes difficult the re 
forming of that judgment. 

I believe, Mr. President and Senators, that we ought to sub- 
mit this matter to a new committee. I do not feel about it just 
as if it were a matter of submitting it to a jury, because we have 


got to act as judges as well as jurors finally in this case. We 
can not get rid of that, as suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. BAcon] the other day. But tl is another 
office that falls upon this committee of investiga that of 
exploring for testimony, that of pursuing every that of 
hunting down and bringing to the Senate cf the United States 
every fact that has a bearing on this case; for I say to you 
Senators, this case is a good deal bigger than Mr. Lorim: 
| it is vastly more important than the great Commonwealth 
| Illinois. I want to see a committee, Mr. President, that w 
pursue this investigation to the high places in this land, to t! 
| most powerful commercial organizations in the country, and 


| lay bare the secrets which are there housed and concealed rela 


had been recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


as essential to any right basis for the making and the regula- 
tion of rates. I introduced that bill in 1906. I also introduced 
it as an amendment to the Hepburn-Dolliver bill which was 
pending before the Senate. Only seven Republican Senators 
voted for it. The Interstate Commerce Commission had said 


they could not ascertain a reasonable rate excepting upon a | 


valuation of the physical railway property of the country, and 
it had appealed to Congress in every report since 1903 for 
authority to ascertain the value of railway property in this 
country. Yet, Mr. President, under this iniquitous system here 
in the Senate the committees were organized so that it made no 
difference how strong were the reasons, how strong the appeal, 
how righteous the cause, you could not get out of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce a bill to ascertain the value of the rail- 
way property of this country. 

I introduced that bill in 1906; I introduced it in 1907, in both 
sessions ; I introduced it in 1908, in both sessions; I reintroduced 
it in 1909, in both sessions. 
sion since I have been a Member of this body. I have had the 
support of the Interstate Commerce Commission for identically 
the bill that I have introduced. I have appealed to the chair- 
man of the committee time after time. 


| Senators in treating this matter; 


| which was offered by me. 


I have introduced it at every ses- | 


I pursued the chairman | 


of that committee for weeks and months around the Capitol to | 


get a meeting of the committee so I might have a hearing on 
that bill. 


Mr. President, a system like that throttles democracy, it 


destroys representative government; and the Senate of the 


United States can not maintain such a system. It will go down, 
as it ought to go down, before a righteous public opinion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I send to the desk a telegram which I ask 
may be read. 


| was a legal impediment in the way of having the subcommitte 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the telegram | 


will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Castes G, Bexxert Strats House, Springfield, Il., June 1. 


Secretary United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
I forward you to-day by express copy of evidence and copy of report 


of Helm inv . , 
State — committee and copy of resolution adopted by 


J. H. Pappock, Secretary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for bringing me back to the Lorimer case. [I wan- 
dered somewhat afield, I confess, although I do contend, Sen- 
ators, that what I have had to say about these committees is 
pertinent to the resolution upon which you are now to vote. I 
believe that every American citizen and I believe that every 
Senator right down in his heart must recognize the soundness 
and the wisdom of submitting this case to a new committee, a 


ing to the election of Senator LoriMer and to other and very 
important matters which deeply concern this Government. 

1 believe, Mr. President, we should select a comn 
is absolutely free. I believe that it is better for the Committ 
on Privileges and Elections if we do so. I can not conceive of a 
judge before whom I ever tried a case, to whom I applied for a 
new trial upon newly discovered testimony, ind plead- 
ing and struggling to retain 


ittee that 


arguing 


the case for 


retrial. I trust the 
Senate will not be misled by any feeling of sentiment, but will 
meet the situation with directness and submit this investiga- 


tion to the control 
were not Members 
ease before. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. P1 I desire 
view of the remarks made by the Senator from W 
LA Foruerre], that the resolution offered by me a 
for that offered by the Senator from Wisconsin repré 
individual views and my individual opinions, and that i 
offered on my individual responsibility as a Member of 
body. I do not mean to say that I did not consul 
Senators and did not have the advice and assistan 

but certainly no Senator gave 
his assent to the resolution offered by me except upon his ov 
judgment and his own individual responsibility as a Senator. 

I can go further, Mr. President, and say that I 
solicited the support of a single Senator for the resoluli 
Every Member in this body is as 
free and as independent as I am, and any Senator who votes 
for the resolution votes his own convictions and votes on 


of a committee composed of new men who 
when the Senate passed upon the LORIMER 
President, to say, in 
eons , 


s a substitute 


with othe 


e of othe 


have not 


mn 


Lis 


own responsibility. 
I desire to go further, Mr. President, and say that no Senator 


will vote, so far as I know or believe, by reason of any 
ment or understanding, open or secret or otherwise, but he will 
vote his independent judgment as he thinks he ought to vote 
At the time I offered the resolution, Mr. President, it was my 
confident expectation that this investigation would be conducted 
by the full committee. The resolution provided that the c 
mittee should sit in bane in making this iny ition. Of 
course, that simply meant that a majority should do so; it did 
not mean that every Member should be present; but it meant | 
repel the idea that the committee should act throngh a 
committee. It intended to require that the action taken shor 
be the action of the full committee, for the reason that 


agree- 


} 


imMN- 


estig 


) 

id 
act in the premises. 

The committee must be a committee of the Senate in order, 
under the law of the land, to exercise full powers i: 
with cases of contempt. That being a criminal procedure, there 
was grave doubt, if indeed there was not a certainty. whether 
a subcommittee would have jurisdiction to act efficiently in a 
case of contempt. It was therefore provided that 
mittee should sit in bane, to repel the idea that 


, en yer 


the « 


they ad 


Sno 


| undertake to make this investigation through a subcommitice. 


In the progress of that matter, Mr. President, the arg 


was made that the Committee on Privileges and Elections was 
too large a body to conduct this investigation efficiently; if 
was argued that it would take from the Senate, at a time when 
the presence of Senators was required, too large a nui of 
the membership of the Senate away from Washington to visit 
Springfield, Chicago, and perhaps other places. It did seem 
that there was a good deal of force in the argument. I talked 


freely with Senators on both sides of the Chamber in respect 
to that difficulty, and the opinion was expressed to me that 
the full Committee on Privileges and Elections would find it 
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} 
necessary to designate a special committee. I call it a “special| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
committee,” because they can not act through a subcommittee, | ginia yield, and to whom? 


In view of the conversation held by me on that subject with 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield first to the Senator fro, 


Members of the Senate on both sides of the Chamber, I be- | Vermont, and then I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 


came satisfied that such a conclusion would be inevitable; that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections would find it neces- 
sary to act through a special committee composed of a lesser 
number than 15 Senators. I myself not only felt that that would 
be necessary, but I found that the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections agreed with me and expressed 
that opinion; and that was the basis of the statement made 
by me in the few remarks which I submitted the other day, 
that I would put this responsibility up to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and they would have to deal with it 
in banc, as a whole, or through such other agency as they 
might see fit to provide and recommend to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Virginia does not intend to 
give the Senate the impression that he conferred with all the 
members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, does he? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not intentionally do so, and 
I do not think my remarks bear that construction. If so, I 
cheerfully make the correction, for I did not so intend. 

Mr. JONES. I am sure of that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I talked with some members of 
the committee, but not with all. After those conversations I 
was of the opinion that it was the purpose of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to recommend to the Senate a special 
committee, composed of perhaps eight members. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield further? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
has just stated, does he not think that the suggestion I made 
the other day, that all these resolutions really ought to be 
referred to the Cemmittee on Privileges and Elections, would 
be the best course to take? I take it that the Senator’s idea 
now is that we should pass this resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to sit in banc, but without 
any idea that it would do so; and that it would bring in some 
other eourse of procedure to recommend to the Senate. There- 
fore it wonld seem to me—and I am still of the opinion that 
I was the other day—that it would be far better to refer all 
these resolutions to the Committee on Privileges and Hlections 
and let that committee bring out such resolution as it thought 
would propose the best course for the Senate to take. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Before we pass from the question of a 
full committee, I wish to remind the Senator from Virginia of 
the fact that, if I mistake not, in the Smoot case from Utah 
and in the Clark ease from Montana the full Committee on 
Privileges and Elections sat in this city, heard all the testi- 
mony, and made its report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, undoubtedly the 
full Committee on Privileges and Blections could sit in this 
city, though that might be attended with some inconvenience. 
It is equally true that the full committee might sit in other 
cities, but in other cities the inconveniences would be stiil 
greater. It was suggested that in this case, under the condi- 
tions existing in the Senate at this time, it would be desirable 
to have a lesser number delegated and given the full authority 
of the Senate. I say that this idea came along after I intro- 
duced my resolution, for I intreduced the resolution with the 
full purpose of having the entire committee make the investi- 
gation, and I provided that the investigation should be made 
in banc, so as to prevent any subcommittee being created for 
the purpese, It was only after considerable discussion and a 
eonsiderable lapse of time, when so often the argument was 
made to me in discussing the resolution which I had offered 
that it would not do to have the whole 15 or the majority of 
15 Senaters away from the business of the Senate at this time, 
that I considered the question of a lesser committee, and dis- 
eussing it, I say, with members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections I found a strong sentiment in favor of a smaller 
committee. Indeed I thought I might conclude with safety that 
it was the purpose of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
to designate a smaller committee. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM and Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I want to say that there 
never has been a conference in the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in relation to this matter, but I have heard eyery- 
thing that has been said, I think, on both sides of the Chamber 
in relation to it. Two or three days ago when the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcencocx], I think it was. 
was pending, providing for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of a smaller number, I made the remark here that, ip 
looking over the condition of the work of that committee and 
the size of it, I had myself reached the conclusion that in a]! 
probability they would be obliged at some stage of the provceed- 
ings to ask for the appointment of a subcommittee to carry on 
the work of the committee, and when I introduced a resolution 
on the 22d instant, it was substantially the same as that of 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. I purposely avyvided 
mentioning any subcommittee, having myself a feeling at that 
time that it would be better that the committee should sit as a 
whole, as it did in the Smoot case. On the other hand, since 
that time I have heard objections to that view, that it would be 
impossible for them to do so. In looking the matter over | 
became convinced that probably a smaller committee at some 
time would be required, so I made that statement on the floor 
of the Senate; but as for any meeting or even any consuliation 
among the members of the Committee on Privileges and Flec- 
tions as to what they would do, there has been none. No one 
ean say that that committee has made any arrangement of 
that kind. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot.erre] has talked about secret arrange- 
ments and open arrangements. I want to say to him that I 
have not made any secret arrangement, and if he made any in- 
timation er insinuation that I have, it was without color of 
reason or a particle of justification. Every word that has 
passed between me and other members of the committee, whether 
Democratic members or Republican members, in respect to this 
matter has been open to all ears that would listen. I have 
told every Democrat with whom T have had an opportunity to 
talk my opinion as to the matter, and there has been no secret 
about it. There has been no reason for secrecy. There wis a 
considerable demand for a smaller committee, and I expressed 
the opinion that that would be the result. I expressed that 
opinion after talking with members of the committee, and I 
am of that opinion now. I have not hesitated to express that 
opinion openly to anybody; and if I had had occasion to talk 
to the Senator from Wisconsin on the subject I would have 
told it to him as freely, or more freely, than I would to most 
Senators here, because he was more interested in the subject 
than most Senators. Every Member perhaps on the Democratic 
side has heard all that I know of the matter. I may not have 
talked to every one, but to all with whom I have spoken I have 
expressed the same opinion. I repeat there has been no secrecy 
and there has been no occasion for any secrecy. Dverything 
has been open and aboveboard. I had expressed the opinion 
that there would be a smaller committee designated, that it 
would have to be reported to the Senate, and when the names 
eame in, if the Senate did not like the names, the Senate could 
reject them. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. BROWN. I am very anxious to understand the idea in 
the Senator’s mind. His resolution provides for an investiga- 
tion, and instructs a certain committee to make that investi- 
gation in bane. That is the language of the resolution. Now, 
is it the idea of the Senator from Virginia when this resolution 
passes, if it shall pass, and goes to this specia! committee. tha‘ 
the committee will proceed to make the investigation accord- 
ing to the terms of that resolution, or does he expect that 
committee to report back a recommendation for a smaller com- 
mittee to be authorized to make the investigation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As I have explained, this resolu- 
tion was introduced by me with the full expectation and, pur- 
pose that the standing Committee on Privileges and BHlectious 
of the Senate, and not a special committee, would undertake 
the investigation and would sit in bane and do the work. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that was the Senator's origina! 
proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In presenting that idea the :rgu- 
ment has been made that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections was too large to do the work efficiently, and so many 
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Senators as constitute the full membership of that committee, 
which is made up of 15 Senators, could not leave Washington 
at this time. 

Mr. BROWN. Now, I want to know what the present idea 
of the Senator is, and what the committee will do with the 
resolution if it shall be passed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Though no agreement has been 
made with the committee, after talking with members of the 
committee, I reached the opinion—and having reached it I have 
expressed fit to Senators freely, openly, and publicly—that that 
committee would find it necessary to name a smaller committee 
and report accordingly to the Senate, and then the Senate 
would designate that smaller committee as a special committee 
of this body to make the investigation. 

Mr. BROWN. Then, as a matter of fact, if the Senator will 
permit me, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLrerre] was 
absolutely right when he said that this resolution was being 
passed without any intention of having it carrfed out; that, 
instead of the committee making the investigation in banc, it 
would report a proposition for the creation of another com- 
mittee. That seems to be the present idea of the Senator who 
fathered the resolution which has been offered as a substitute. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think that will be a very wise 
course for the committee to take. 

Mr. BROWN. Then, Mr. President, why not amend the Sen- | 
ator’s propesed substitute resolution and have it say on its face | 
just exactly what the Senator expects to happen to it after the 
committee gets it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not desire to amend the reso- 
lution, beeause I offered it in this shape and I propose to have 
the Senate vote on it in this shape. It puts the responsibility 
on the standing Committee on Privileges and Elections, where 
it belongs, and if that committee can net perform the duty in 
accordance with the terms of the resolution it is the respon- | 
sibility of that committee te report to the Senate accordingly. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether, in considering the matter of a smaller commit- 
tee, the question was discussed as to how the committee should 
be composed ? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It was discussed to the extent 
that I have insisted im every conversation I have had with 
every Senator that there must not be om the committee a ma- 
jority of mem who voted before for Wirirm1™M Lorimer, and I 
am satisfied that there will not be. If there should be, I do not 
believe the Senate will or ought to appoint such Members ree- | 
ommended as a special committee. For my own part, I would | 
mot expect to vote for such a committee. If the Committee on | 
Privileges and Blections should make a report to the Senate 
recommending a special committee and naming that special | 
committee, and a majority of those so named had voted for | 
Wrtiam Loummer at the last session, I would expect to vote | 
against appointing that eommittee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. [ should like to inquire if it is further un- | 
derstood that there should be four Democrats and four Repub- 
licans on the subcommittee that shall be appointed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There has been no understanding | 
to that effect. There is, however, an expectation on my part 
that if there are eight members, there will be four who voted 
for Lontmuz and four who either voted against him or did not 
vote at all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand, then, there is really no dif- 
ference between the Senator from Virginia and the Senator 
from Wisconsin as to what really is the understanding as to | 
the ultimate end of this resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think there is a very wide dif- 
ference between the statements I have made and the statements 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. He talked about a secret 
There has been no secret agreement ; there has 


and I have given open and publie expression to the opinion I 
have formed after hearing the views of those Senators. That 
is all there is of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, there is ne agreement, but simply 
understanding that what has been understeed to be an agree- 


i t be carried out without any agreement having been 


ei 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not going ito any meta- 
physical diseussion of any such proposition as that with the 
Senator from Arkansas. I do not think the conditions in the 
Senate have gotten to that pass where Senators can not express 
a purpose and Senators can not believe in that purpose without 
calling it “an agreemen*.” 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon 
me, I merely want the name of the State corrected. IE have not 
the honor of representing Arkansas, but I have the honor, in 
part, to represent Kansas. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Kansas allows 
his imagination to get possession of him and indulges in 
facetious remarks very often in the Senate. While he is inter 
rupting me, I will call his attention to some innuendoes he cast 
during the day about agreements between Senators on this side 
and on the other side particularly in reference to a motion to 
adjourn. If there was any agreement about the motion to 
adjourn it was between the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
ForreTre} and myself. He asked me to make that motion, and 
I made it. I had no agreement with any other human being in 
respeet to it. I thought the time had come when we ought to 
adjourn, and I had a right to make the motion. If Senators did 
not want to adjourn, they had a right to vote against the 
motion. I do not think that that properly subjected me to any 
animadversions of the character indulged in by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say 
that I did not know it was an animadversion to suggest that he 
had inherited the leadership of the Senate, or that when he made 
a suggestion a majority voted with him, and that it was neces- 
sary, apparently, for him to make the motion before we could 
adjourn. I thought I was conferring a great honor upon the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. When I get honors I expect to get 
them from some other hands. I did not understand that a mo- 
tion to adjourn constituted leadership in the Senate. The 
Senator from Wiseonsin expressed a desire not to proceed that 
evening, and EI thought it would be exceedingly unreasonable to 


| expect him to proceed then. Im a conversation between him 


and myself he suggested that I move to adjourn, and I did it, 
and that is all there is to it. My friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, says to me, very much to my surprise. I can hardly 
say to my surprise, because I thought everybody was tired, and 
that the Senate would adopt a motion to adjourn, even if made 
by your humble servant. 

Mr. President, I will not protract my remarks. I regret ex- 
ceedingly to have felt called upon to detain the Senate under 
the eireumstances, tired as we all are, but I did feel, in view 
of the-—— 

Mr. CUMMENS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand the Senator from Virginia 


| now, it is his expectation, putting aside all questions of under- 
| standings or agreements, that the Committee on Privileges and 


Elections, if it takes this resolution, will shortly nominate to 
the Senate a select committee to carry on this investigation, a 
committee to be commissioned and authorized by the Senate 
itself. Am [I right? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. [I think they are going to do that; 
but if the Senator has any doubt about it, let him talk to the 
members of the committee like I did. I do not want to be 
sponsor for them. [I believe they will do that. I have stated 
it two or three times, and that is all E can say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Virginia is the author of 
the resolution we are now considering, and he says it is his 
expectation that if it is adopted the Committee on Privileges 
and Blections will shortly nominate to the Senate a select com- 
mittee, to be thereafter either elected by the Senate or refused 
by the Senate. The resolution of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is that we now nominate and elect a select committee. 

In what respect does the resolution of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, therefore, differ in principle from the resolution of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 


I am not going to prolong my 


of the floor by going into a discussion of that. That 
is as apparent to the Senator from Iowa as it is to me. The 
resolutions speak for themselves. My resolution directs the 


Comunittee on Privileges and Elections to make this investiga- 
tiom. If the Senate passes it, the responsibility will be up to 
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the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I have expressed | not the sort of business into which small politics should },. 


the opinion that that committee would find it necessary to 
name a special committee. It can not name a special com- 
mittee except by the concurrence of the Senate. It will be a 
committee of the Senate when created, and when they do report 
a special committee, in cause they do, if the personnel is not sat- 
isfactory to the Senate, the Senate can correct that personnel. 
That is all I desire to say. That is all there is to it. 


| introduced. 


While the public right and interest require th.t 

we should proceed with due expedition, we should also proceed 
| in a spirit of fairness and with becoming dignity. Where the 
| honor of a man or the good name of a State is involved mere 
| theatrical politics should be eschewed. 


Mr. President, as for myself I need no additional inculpat. 


| evidence to determine my judgment as to LorgIMER’s guilt of the 


Mr. CUMMINS. So that in the end the Senator from Vir- charge against him. If this case should be or could be agai: 


ginia expects the Senate to elect the special committee? 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senate will certainly have 


to approve the recommendation or substitute some other names. | 


You can not create a special committee except by the action of 
the Senate, The action of the Senate created the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and it must create any special com- 
mittee that is raised. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. For a question; not for a speech. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The resolution introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia authorizes the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections sitting in banc to conduct this investigation. 


adopted, does not expect it to be carried out. I will ask the 
Senator what is his object in submitting this resolution to the 
Senate if he expects it to be ignored after it is adopted? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have explained that so often 
that the Senator will have to reason it out for himself. I can 
not go through it again. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have detained the Senate so 
long. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words be- 
fore this vote is taken. 

Mr. President, at the last session of Congress I voted for the 
resolution which declared in effect that Mr. Lorrmer was fraudu- 
lently elected to the Senate and was not entitled to the seat he 
occupied. Before casting that vote I examined the testimony 
taken by the Committee on Privileges and Elections with such 
thoroughness as I was capable of. I read every word of that 
testimony, and read the material parts of it more than once. 
I was familiar with the record as it was then made up. I came 
to the conclusion that Mr. LoriMer’s election was not. honestly 
secured, and accordingly I voted to unseat him. I cast that vote 
under a profound conviction that I was doing right. Nothing 
coming to my knowledge has since occurred to shake my faith 
in the accuracy of that judgment or the righteousness of that 
vote. There has not been a day since that vote was cast that 
I would not have been willing to vote to reopen the case, if it 
could have been properly done, for I did not, and do not, think 
the case was rightly determined. Of course, I recognize that 
where the claim or title of a citizen to anything of value is 
disputed there must come a time when controversy over that 
title must be composed and finally settled; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if a motion to reopen and retry that case could have been 
entertained under the law governing this body, I would not have 
hesitated to support it. Whatever might have been said hereto- 
fore about reopening the case, the time has now come when that 
motion can be lawfully and properly made. When the State 
senate of Illinois entered upon the investigation with which 
the Senate and the country are familiar and developed a mass 
of new and important testimony I felt that the time had come 
when the Senate, with the utmost propriety and within the 
strictest letter of the law, not only might reopen the case for a 
new investigation, but that the time had come when the Senate 


stood face to face with the imperative and unescapable duty of | 
reopening it. Moreover, Mr. President, I express it as my confi- | 


dent belief that there is not a Senator here on either side of 
this Chamber who does not feel exactly as I do about this 
matter. Since the Illinois State senate concluded and reported 
upon its inquiry there is not a Senator here who does not favor 
reopening the case for a. more thorough investigation by this 

There has never been the least occasion—and now I 
speak with the utmost deliberation—for any argument of any 
kind, brief or extended, to be made here to convince the Senate 
or any Senator that a new investigation should be made. Every 
moment consumed in that behalf has been a moment wasted— 
at least wasted so far as any useful purpose here is concerned, 
although it may have been profitably spent if posing in other 
fields was the chief end to be promoted. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of politics, and to my thinking very 
small politics, introduced into the consideration of this matter. 
I am free to say that I feel a sense of profound indignation, 
yes, even of contempt, for many things that have been going on 
here since this session began about this Lorimer case. This is 


| than I if the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lortmer] or his friend 
| in Illinois can produce facts—real facts, about which there | 


Now, I | 
understand that the Senator, even if this resolution should be | 





| 


| execute the order of the Senate. 


| and honor of the Senate. 


brought before the Senate on the same record we had before. | 
would vote again as I voted before. I need no additional incu)),,- 
tory testimony to determine my course or to establish my jude- 
ment. If the committee which will make the investigation we are 
about to order shall return additional incriminating testimony, it 
will tend only to confirm the opinion I have already deliberate|y 
formed and expressed. If there is any exculpatory testi: 


hy 
to be found, I will welcome it. \ 


No man would rejoice wore 


in 
| be no question—showing that he is innocent of the dishonoring 
| charge made against him. No man, I say, would welcome tliat 
kind of testimony with more pleasure than I. I would not have 
such a heart as should throb in the breast of a real man if [ 
would not rejoice to see Mr. Lor«tMer prove himself innocent 
of the charge against him. I fear that proof can not be made, 
but if it can be made, then, as God is my judge, I hope it will 
be made, for his sake, for the sake of our country, and espe- 
cially for the honor and good name of the great State of I\li- 
nois. I have no malice or feeling of hostility against Mr. Lonr- 
MER. I can not rejoice over the fall of any man. A ruin of that 
kind is always a pitiful spectacle. I am unspeakably sorry that 
this shameful tragedy has occurred. 

Mr. President, I have not cared much about the personne! of 
the committee that is to carry on this investigation. To be sure, 
I want a fair and representative committee, and a committee 
that will go to the bottom of the inquiry and ascertain al! the 
facts. If there was, as I believe there was, base corruption in 
that election, I want to see it exposed. I want it written, as it 
were, upon a scroll blazoned on the sky that every man may 
read. But the mere personnel of the committee is a matter, to 
my thinking, of minor consequence. All we should want is a 
representative committee, fair to Lorimer, fair to the Senate, 
fair to the country, and which will proceed promptly to dis- 
charge its duty thoroughly and justly. I have heard Senators 
say there are two questions before us—one as to whetlier the 
investigation shall be ordered and the other as to what particu- 
lar agency shall be employed to make it. As to the first of 
these there is absoiutely no difference of opinion. The investi- 
gation is as good as ordered already, and it will be ordered by 
a practically unanimous vote. I have not heard a Senator say 
anything to the contrary. I have not heard an expression that 
was not pronouncedly in favor of the investigation, and no one 
else has heard anything of a different kind. It has gone 
through this Chamber in such a way that every man knows— 
must know if he does not shut his ears and eyes and if all his 
senses are not dead—that it is the fixed purpose of the Senate 
to order this investigation. That question is already settled. 
It was settled from the beginning. The only thing we have to 
deal with, therefore, relates to the committee to be selected to 
I have already said I regard 
that as a matter of comparatively minor importance. That 
a question we should have settled long ago and settled within 
an hour. I can not conceive it to be possible that the Senate 
could send out a committee on this mission that would ot 
honorably discharge the duty devolved upon it. Mr. Presideit, 
I have heard utterances here to-day that have stirred the very 
depths of my indignation—utterances impugning the integrity 
I do not believe that the Senate of 
A charge 





is 


the United States is made up of dishonorable men. 
of that kind—even an insinuation to that effect, however 
covertly made—is wanton, unwarranted, and unworthy. A 
dishonest man may find his way into the Senate, as he may into 
the church or into any organized body, but I believe that sort 
of thing to be rare and exceptional. I do not believe that the 
Senate of the United States deserves to be spoken of on tliis 
floor or elsewhere in such terms of opprobrium and reproach 
as imputes a lack of integrity in its membership. Why, sir, are 
the Senators who surround me while I speak dishonest men’ 
Sitting here three feet in front of me is the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHamBeRLatn], if he will pardon me for so point- 
edly mentioning his name in this connection. Does any min 
question that this Senator or that either of the Senators from 
Oregon is an honorable and high-minded public servant? I see 
here at my side the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIvety], 
and a little farther away I see his colleague [Mr. Kern]. Are 
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not these honorable men and faithful representatives? What 
would the people of Indiana say to that? And what do the 
people of the other States say as to the personal integrity of | 
the men they have commissioned to this great assembly? The | 
people of each State personally know the men they send to the 
Senate, and the voters, no matter which party is in the ascend- 
ancy, will not elect any man to the Senate they do not believe to 
be honest; and in this respect I believe the people of all the 
States and all the parties are alike. A bad man may find his 
way into the Senate, or a man may become bad after he gets 
to the Senate, but such cases are, as I have said, rare and ex- 
ceptionak. The Senate as a body is composed, and always has 
been composed, of honorable and high-minded men. I will not 
stand on this floor and seek to put upon the American Senate 
the brand of dishonor. These Senators around me here are not 
men so dishonest, unfaithful, and unpatriotic that they should 


be scourged from this floor as were the money changers from 
the temple. For myseif I have faith in the patriotism and 
honor of the American Senate and in the personne! and official 


integrity of American Senators. Evils exist undoubtedly—evils 
that cry aloud for remedies. The Senate is largely responsible 
for these evils, and it is slow in granting relief; but these evils 
are chiefly the outgrowth of bad economie systems and policies 
and not of official dishonesty and betrayal by individual Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. President, when we first began to consider the appoint- 
ment of this investigating committee I myself thought it would 
be better to appoint a special committee composed of Senators | 
sworn in at the beginning of this session. This was not because 
I had any doubt about the integrity of the standing Committee | 
on Privileges and Elections, to which such matters are ordina- | 
rily referred, but because I felt that it would be in some respects 
better to send out a committee composed of men who had not | 
expressed—at least officially expressed—any opinion on the ease. | 
I did not deem that to be of vital importance, however, although | 
I was rather strongly inclined to that view as being perhaps | 
the most satisfactory solution of the committeeship question. 
Another suggestion I heard made I thought equally as good, 
namely, that the committee should be composed in part of Sen- | 
ators who had voted for LorimMzr at the former hearing and in | 
part of Senaters who voted against him, dividing them equally. | 
In fact, Mr. President, I have always been ready to accept any 
conmmittee so constituted as to command respect and confidence 
and that had nothing sinister in appearance. This matter 
ought to have been easily and satisfactorily disposed of without | 
controversy. It is not a seemly thing to see the Senate | 
wrangling over the personnel of a committee chosen for a work 
of this character. In a matter of this kind I act not as a par- | 

} 
| 
| 


tisan but as a judge. I do not like the notion of organizing a | 
committee like this with any thought of securing an advantage 
one way or the other. All I want—and all any of us should | 
want—is a committee that will go out and get the testimony | 
and report it back as speedily as possible, so that we may take | 
up this case and finally dispose of it. Mr. President, there is 
nO good sense in this controversy. We are simply making much 
out of nothing, or next to nothing. The question which has 
been raised here, involving a want of confidence in the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, ought never to have been 
raised. It is most unfortunate. But that question has been 
raised, and it has been emphasized with blunt directness in 
speeches made here to-day. I had not intended to say a word 
about this matter until these utterances here this afternoon. 
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But now I feel constrainet to say that I am unwilling to cast 
a vote that in itself wouid be an expression of a want of con- 


fidence in the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
not do it, because I have confidence in the committee. There 


I will | 


are too many high-minded and honorable men on that committee | 
te cast such a reflection upon them. The utterances to which 


we have listened here to-day can only be interpreted as a re- 
proach of that committee—not only a reproach, but an expres- 
Sion of absolute want of confidence im the integrity of the com- 
mittee. I think these utterances were altogether ill timed, un- 
fortunate, and undeserved, and I am unwilling to cast any vote 
that would appear to be in approval of them. 

I had nothing to do with the introduction of the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. 
consulted about it. I knew of it only when it was presented and 
read to this body. I was not at the time altogether satisfied 
with the form of the resolution, and after it was offered and 
the matter had taken that shape I would have preferred to send 
the whole matter to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
with instructions to report back to the Senate such recom- 
mendation as the committee thought proper and expedient. I 
thought by doing that the Senate would still retain full control 
of the matter, and I thought that that disposition of the matter 
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would be satisfactory to everybody. I prepared a resolution to 
that effect, and consulted with several Senators about offering 
it, but most of them thought it better to leave the matter as it 
was, rather than add to the confusion by another resolution, 
and so I did not offer it. I yielded to the judgment of those 
who had given more attention to the subject than I, and besides 
I did not consider it of great importance whether the matter 
should be disposed of in the one way or the other. 

Now, sir, it is said there is an agreement or understanding, 





expressed or implied, that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections will not make the investigation, but will report back 
recommending the appointment of a special committee of eight 
Senators, to be selected from the Committee on Privileges and 


Elections, four to be Senators who voted for Lorimer on the 
former hearing and four to be Senators who voted against him 


or of new Senators who have not voted at all. Senators who 


are dissatisfied with anything and everything they do not 
themselves propose have spoken in disparagement of that agree- 
ment. Suppose there is such an agreement, what of it? Is it 
not an agreement in the interest of justice, right, and fair play? 
For myself I do not want a committee having a majority of 
men who voted for Lortmer three months ago; neither do I 


want a committee having a majority of men who voted again 
him. I do not want a committee so constituted t 
jority of its members would start upon this investigation with 
fixed impressions, already officially expressed, that Lorre 
is either guilty or innocent. I want neither the one nor the 
other. I want a commitiee that will be as nearly representative 
ané impartial as it is possible to be made. Does any Senator 
desire any other kind of committee? Would not a committee 
made up of eight Senators, four of whom voted for Lorimer 


: 


hat a ma- 


| and four of whom voted against him or did not vote at all, be 


a fair and representative committee? Do you want something 
that is not fair, honorable, and right? Do you want a com- 
mittee to start out with the case prejudged? Senators, we 
are dealing with a grave question, one that involves even more 
than the life of a man, for it involves his honor, as well as the 
good name of a great State. We should proceed in such a way 
that it can never be said that we forgot or ignored the rules of 
fair dealing among men. I repeat, I want a committee made 
up of fair men—an impartial and representative committee— 
and I want nothing else. A committee of that kind can be 
made up in more ways than one. A committee made up of 
new Senators, who have not voted or spoken at all, would be a 
fair committee, and, as I have said, I felt inclined at the be- 
ginning, and until these new and most unfortunate collateral 
issues were injected, to favor a committee of that kind. But, 
Mr. President, when Senators rise here and undertake to say, 
whether directly or by insinuation, that the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections is not entitled to the confidence and respect 
of the Senate, I will not cast a vote that would seem to sanc- 
tion or give countenance to that assault. I am content to send 
this matter to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and 
I had rather send it there than to cast any reflection on the 
committee. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiLt1ncHam], the 
chairman of the committee, is an honorable man, and I have 
faith that he will carry out any understanding he has with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin]. If it is understood, as 
I bave been assured it is understood, that a special committee 
of eight Senators is to be recommended, and to be constituted 
in the way I have indicated, I am satisfied. I can see no posst- 
ble objection to that. It would be in all respects a fair commit- 
tee, and that is enough. I do not care to waste time in quar- 
reling over indifferent and immaterial things. It fs results I 
am looking for, and ff the final outcome is satisfactory I am 
content. No man under the dome which spans the universe 
ean say that a committee composed of four men who voted for 
Lorrmer and four who voted against him or did not vote at all 
is not a fair committee. Any man who would say anything 
else is not a fair man, and his opinfon would be of no conse- 
quence to me. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Virginia. I am going to vote for it in the 


| faith and with the understanding that the Committee on Privi- 
| leges and Elections, being practically unable, acting as a whole, 


I was not | 


to carry on the investigation, will report a recommendation for 
the appointment of a special committee, composed as the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Martrn] has indicated. The arrange- 
ment is an honorable and proper one, and I expect it to be car- 
ried out. The Committee on Privileges and [Elections is com- 
posed of honorable men; they will do what they ought to do, 
and I am willing fo trust them. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why I shall support 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Virginia, and that 


is a reason that should strongly appeal to every Democratic 
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Senator. The Senator from Virginia is the chairman of the 
Democratic caucus, and is therefore ex officio our titular leader. 
We also have a steering committee, of which the Senator from 
Virginia is also ex officio the chairman. This steering com- 
mittee represents the official organization of the Senate Democ- 
racy. Because of the complications that have arisen here about 
this investigation the Democratic steering committee saw 
proper, and I think wisely, to take up the subject and consider 
it. It was not the purpose of the steering committee to give 
to this subject a partisan aspect, for it is a subject which can 
not be honorably considered in a partisan way, but for the 
purpose of bringing the Democratic minority, which now coi- 
prises nearly one-half the Senate, to such a consideration of 
the subject as would aid in securing a just and fair determina- 
tion of it. As a result of that conference of the steering com- 
mittee the Senator from Virginia offered the resolution now 
pending before the Senate. Moreover, a conference of all Dem- 
ocratic Senators was called to consider this matter, and that 
conference determined that the resolution of the Senator from 
Virginia should be supported, provided that an arrangement 
could be made or an understanding had that a fair and impar- 
tial special committee—one that would challenge universal 
commendation—should finally be appointed. I am not a mem- 
ber of the steering committee and I did not attend the party 
caucus or conference to which I have referred, but I state the 
case as it has been reported to me. I do know that a second 
or subsequent conference was called and held, which I did at- 
tend, and I do know that the final action of that conference 
was in accord with the action taken by the previous confer- 
ence. Mr. President, I am a Democrat and a party man. I 
am an organization Democrat, not a disorganizer. I believe in 
party organization, for if we have no parties I know of no 
means or agency through which men having the same views, or 
substantially the same views, on great and vital public ques- 
tions can work together and cooperate so as to make their 
efforts effective. I want to see the Democrats of the Senate 
stand together. The Democrats of the House have set us a 
most inspiring example in this regard—an example we would 
do well and wisely to follow. I do not want to see the Demo- 
crats of the Senate break up into factions and tear at each 
others’ throats, particularly over comparatively indifferent and 
immaterial things. I appeal to you, my Democratic friends, to 
stand by our own organization and support its recommenda- 
tions, and especially so when its recommendations do not in- 
volve any vital and far-reaching question against which your 
conscience makes a protest. If we would maintain an effective 
organization, we can not afford to be individually dogmatic and 
refuse to cooperate with our party unless we can have our own 
individual way. That would be the policy of rule or ruin and 
would be absolutely destructive of party organization and all 
hope of party cohesion. We must have some regard for the 
views and sentiments of each other and strive to reach a com- 
mon ground of agreement. To that end we should be willing 
to make reasonable concessions, and cheerfully make them, 
whenever concessions do not involve a vital principle which 
deeply concerns the public welfare. We should remember that 
the only well-grounded hope we can have of working effectively 
to accomplish ends is by cooperation through our party agencies. 
If we split into factions and war against each other about 
every little thing that comes along we will dissipate our oppor- 
tunities and accomplish nothing of practical value. My party 
organization having determined upon the course outlined by 
our floor leader, the Senator from Virginia, I shall support it, 
confident in the belief that a satisfactory result will be 
achieved. Others may do as they please, but, as for me. I 
shall stand by my own flag and follow my own party leader- 
ship in preference to standing under some other flag and fol- 
lowing some other leadership. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] has talked 
much to-day, as he often does, about the bad things going on in 
the country. He denounced with his usual vehemence the trusts 
and great combines, and cried out for reform in the prevailing 
economic conditions, which he declares are injuring the country 
and the people. In the main I agree with him about all that. 
We Democrats have been saying substantially the same things 
and crying aloud for substantially the same reforms for lo! 
these many days. For years we have denounced the very things 
the honorable Senator so eloquently denounces and about which 
he becomes so righteously indignant. The trouble about the 
Senator from Wisconsin and hig immediate associates is that 
they content themselves with denunciatory oratorical out- 
bursts and fruitless declamations. If they mean business why 
do not they come over into the Democratic Party, which is a 
great and powerful organization, and help us accomplish at 
least some of the things that ought to be accomplished; but 
they will not come to us nor lend us any effective aid. Instead 
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of doing that, these 12 or 13 Senators, banded together ji) 4 
little alliance of so-called progressive Republicans, stand a\..\f 
and content themselves with hurling philippics and jeremiads ; 
the face of the majority—the controlling and dominating 
jority—of their own party. If they mean business why do ¢)), 
not come with us and go with us to accomplish results? ‘Thy.y 
break away from their own party, but they refuse to jj, 
their efforts with ours. The reciprocity bill is now before {he 
Finance Committee and I hope will soon be before the Senate. 
We also have the so-called farmers’ free list before the Fin:nc 
Committee, and in a few days the Democratic House jj) 
send over to the Senate a revision of the woolen schedule, aq 
a little later will send other bills revising the cotton scheiyJe 
and the steel schedule. The Senator from Wisconsin is a jjey- 
ber of the Committee on Finance. Will he help us to put these 
bills, or any of them, through the Finance Committee?  \vjj! 
he or his associates help us to pass any of these bills when 
the committee reports them to the Senate? I venture the 
doleful prophecy that they will not. They stand on this floor 
and shout voluble, vigorous, and vehement denunciations 
against the iniquities of our high-protection laws, and in doing 
that they do splendidly and talk like Democrats; but when 
it comes to doing real, practical things they not only turn 
their backs on the high protectionists of their party, but they 
refuse to affiliate or cooperate with Democrats in the work of 
amending the tariff laws and bringing about the reforms they 
clamor for. They simply stand off by themselves and talk. For 
myself I want these gentlemen to be one thing or another—" to 
fish or cut bait.” I confess to a growing feeling of weariness 
over this thing of men denouncing everything and everybody, 
but when it comes to doing something practical they throw 
their opportunities away and vanish. I am growing weary 
of the habit these distinguished Senators have fallen into of 
telling us Democrats that they will work with us if we will 
permit them to arrange the whole program and assume the 
undisputed leadership, and will work with us in no other way. 
They declare that the high-protection policy of the Republican 
Party furnishes an opportunity for commercial pirates to carry 
on, under color of law, a refined species of grand larceny, and 
they are right in that. They say they stand for lowering the 
customs duties and for revising the tariff downward. Just 
how much they would lower the rates or just how far down- 
ward they would revise the tariff I do not know, and they do 
not tell us. They will not act with us nor yet tell us frankly 
just what they want. All we know is that they are equally 
opposed to a protective tariff and a revenue tariff. They de 
nounce the present rates as too high, but how much lower they 
would consent to make the rates they do not deign to advise us. 
Is it possible that they are opposed to grand larceny, but look 
with complaisance on petit larceny? I am against larceny of 
either kind. I am opposed to plundering the people either in 
a large way or a smaller way. I am for a revenue tarifi— 
that is, a tariff no higher than is necessary to raise neeied 
revenue for the support of the Government. When these }i!'s 
are brought before the Senate I shall strive to develo} tle 
attitude of this small heroic band of so-called progressive Ke- 
publicans. I am going to try to find out whether they wil! pull 
with us or whether they will pull off and say, “No; we can 
not go with you, nor can we go with the regulars of our own 
party, but we would like to have you Democrats come ©\«r 
and put yourselves under our tutelage and guardianship.’ 1 
shall also be curious to observe what effect that kind of appeal 
will have on Senators on this side of the Chamber. I am 4j))\re- 
hensive that these insurgents over there are ambitious to ino! 
late this side of the Chamber with that spirit of factionalis 
which so distinguishes the other side, It would really bv 4 
fine achievement if they could decoy a lot of Democrat: 
Senators into their camp and teach them the art and insj/re 
them with a passion for destroying effective party orginl 
zation. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \!'s- 
souri yield to the junior Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator from Missouri inform us }ov 
the Democrats stand as to unanimity on the reciprocity agre- 
ment? 

Mr. STONE. I think most of them are for it. 
that a small minority are against it. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Missouri will permit ™°, 
I should like to volunteer to the Senator from Idaho the infor 
mation that when we get to the woolen schedule, which is 
real party test, we will all vote the same way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So will we. 


It is possibiec 
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Mr. STONE. Yes; so you will [laughter]; you will all vote 
against it. 
pe Mr. BAILEY. I would like to see the credentials of the 
Senator who says they will all vote together on that side. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I volunteered the suggestion, and 
stand by it. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
the credentials. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
on that side. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. As long as the Senator desires. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask the Senator from Texas if 
that includes Mr. Bryan? 

Mr. BAILEY. As Mr. Bryan is not a Member of the Senate, 
it was not necessary to include him. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam not sure that Mr. Bryan is not effectively 

a Member of Congress, and he is certainly a large part of the 
arty. 
Mr. BAILEY. I am sure he is not legally a Member. It is 
not proper to refer in this body to what transpires in the House 
of Representatives, but I think the Senator from Idaho will 
find that the woolen schedule will not be made according to 
Mr. Bryan’s views, and I am indulging the hope that it will be 
so made that the Senator from Idaho will vote for it. Can he 
comfort me by an assurance on that point? 

Mr. BORAH. I am unable to extend the comfort until I see 
the schedule. 

Mr. BAILEY. It will be better than the existing law, which 
so many of your own party have denounced. 

Mr. BORAH. 
the other side of the Chamber are not so specific or so certain 
as to enable us to know just where we are going in case of a 
desire to go with you. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will tell the Senator from Idaho what I 
will agree to do. If we can not pass our bill and he will write 
one better than the existing law, and then give us enough in- 
surgent votes to pass it, we will vote for it. Will the Senator 
agree to that proposition? 

Mr. BORAH. 
most interested in is to discover the extent of the harmony 
which is being discussed upon the Democratic side this after- 
noon, 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Idaho seems to be more 
interested in the question of harmony on this side than in the 
passage of legislation for the relief of the people. I am not 
—— at the Senator’s absorbing interest in Democratic 

larmony. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have had considerable dif- 
ficulty over here because of the lack of harmony, and, as we are 
invited over on the Democratic side, we want to be sure that 
we do not jump from the frying pan into the fire. 

Mr. STONE. Well, some of you are striving to create the 
same state of inharmony on this side that you have over there, 
and that seems to be your chief interest in the Democratic 
Party. When it comes to kicking up a row, I invite you to 
Stay on your own reservation. I want the Democrats in this 
Senate to stand together as a solid, cohesive, aggressive body, 
instead of permitting themselves to be misled by influences 
that are not intended for the promotion of Democratic success. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be an extraordinary and com- 
forting position for our Democratic friends to occupy, even for 
a short time. 

Mr. STONE. You mean harmony? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; harmony. 

Mr. STONE. I think we are reasonably harmonious. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is true that the Senator from Mis- 
souri holds the harp, but I doubt if the others are dancing to 
the tune, 

Mr. STONE. As to that we can only wait and see. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho is willing to wait. 

Mr. STONE. I am not prophesying, but I invite the Senator 
to be patient. 

Mr. BORAH. But we do not want this invitation urged too 
much until the harmony is established. 

Mr. STONE. We will let the invitation stand, although we 
are without much hope of its acceptance under any circum- 
stances, 

Mr. President, I do not think I care to add anything further 
to what I have said. I shall vote for the Martin resolution. 
because I believe—yes; because I have the utmost confidence— 
that a result will be worked out under that resolution that will 
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I did not ask for the identity; I asked for 


I did not ask for any credentials 





The conditions which confront our friends on | 


be satisfactory to every man who asks only for fair play. That 
is all I care to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the sub- 
stitute submitted by the Senator from Virginia |[Mr. MARTIN] 
for the resolution offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOouierte}. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
this is an important vote. I am going to vote for the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia because it provides that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections shall sit together and 
try this case. I hope they will sit in Washington and summon 
witnesses here, where, if they refuse to produce their books or 
refuse to testify, they can be tried under contempt proceedings 
by this body. In that respect, I think, the resolution is 
stronger, more far-reaching, and meritorious than the resolu- 
lution of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I am going to vote 
for it. The committee are all honorable, high-minded men, and 
the resolution especially directs an inquiry into the collateral 
questions not specifically enjoined on the first investigation, 
and I have no doubt the work will be well done and that the 
whole truth will be ascertained for our guidance. We do not 
ask for the rule of law applicable in such cases; we ask for the 
facts, and we will supply the rules of law in our final considera- 
tion of the entire subject when a report shall reach the Senate. 
I disagreed with the committee before on the rule to be ap- 
plied, and reserve the right to do so again if, in my judgment, 
that course seems necessary or wise in order to reach a just 
and honest verdict. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. BryAan’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Bryan] is unavoidably detained from the Senate 
on account of serious illness in his family. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I havea 


| general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


I might agree to that; but the thing I am | 


TILLMAN], but I have been released from that 
question and upon all others growing out of it. 
fore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi | Mr. Percy], 
but I have a letter from that Senator authorizing me to dis- 
regard my pair in this case for reasons specified by him in the 


pair upon this 
I shall there- 


letter. I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). On this propo- 
sition I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
PAYNTER]. If he were present, he would vote “yea,” while I 
would vote “nay.” Being paired with him, I refrain from 
voting. 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. O’GorRMAN’sS name was ealled). I 


was requested by the Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN], 
who has left the city, to announce that he has arranged a pair 
on this question with the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 
If he were present, the Senator from New York would vote 


“vea,” and the Senator from California will doubtless an- 
nounce as to his own vote. 

Mr. STONE (when Mr. Rrep’s name was called). My col 
league [Mr. Rreep] was called unexpectedly from the city and 
we have not been able to arrange a pair for him. If he were 
present, I am authorized to say that he would vote “ yea ” 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. Ricmarpson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. RicHarpson] on this question is paired with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Suirn]. If he 
were present and free to vote, my colleague wou! 1 “ vena.” 

Mr. CULBERSON (when the name of Mr. Smiru of South 
Carolina was called). The Senator from South Carolina 


| Mr. 
Situ] is paired with the Senator from Delaware | Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON], and has asked me to make that announcement 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when Mr. SWANson’s name was 
called). The junior Senator from Virginia |\ir. Swanson] 
is unavoidably absent from the city. He is paired with th 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp!. If he were 
present, the junior Senator from Virginia would vote ~ yea. 

Mr. FOSTER (when Mr. TuorRNTON’s nume was called). My 
colleague {Mr. THorRNTON] is unavoidably absent on public 
business. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowWNseEND’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. TowNseND] is unavoidally absent. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. WARREN’s name was 


called). My colleague {[Mr. WakrreN] is unavoidably absent 
from the city. He is paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. THoRNTON]. My colleague if present would vote “ yea. 
He desired me to make that announcement. 
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Mr. WORKS (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] and therefore withhold my vote. If he were 
present the Senator from New York would vote “yea” and I 
should vote “‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, before the vote is announced I desire to say that I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frye}. As I have voted I think it proper to say that I have 
done so in accordance with his permission. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ortver]. I am just advised that he has not voted, 
and I therefore withdraw my vote. I understand that if the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania were present he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GORE (after having voted in the negative). I am ad- 
vised that the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirx] is 
absent from the city. I have a pair with him upon this vote. 
If he were present he would vote “yea.” I have voted “nay,” 
but on account of the pair I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I did not under- 
stand whether the Senator from Virginia announced that his 
colleague [Mr. Swanson] would have voted “yea” or “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The junior Senator from Virginia, 
if present, would have voted “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood the senior Senator 
from Virginia to say that the junior Senator from Virginia was 
paired with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. 
The junior Senator from Michigan is not present, being unavoid- 
ably absent, and, as I have announced, if present he would have 
voted “‘yea”’; so that the pair does not stand, as I understand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Both are absent and it does not 
affect the vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—48. 
Bacon Curtis Kern Root 
Bailey Dillingham Lippitt Shively 
Bradley du Pout Lodge Simmons 
Brandegee Fletcher McCumber Smith, Mich. 
3urnham Foster McLean Stephenson 
Burton Gallinger Martin, Va. Stone 
Chilton Gamble Nelson Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Nixon Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Heyburn Overman Terrell 
Crane Johnson, Me. Page Watson 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Penrose Wetmore 
Cullom Jones Rayner Williams 
NAYS—20. 
Borah Crawford Hitchcock Newlands 
Bourne Cummins Kenyon Owen 
Bristow Davis La Follette Perkins 
Brown Dixon Lea Poindexter 
Clapp Gronna Martine, N. J. Pomerene 
Y NOT VOTING—23. 

Bankhead Lorimer Reed Thornton 
Briggs Myers Richardson Tillman 
Bryan 0’Gorman Smith, Md. Townsend 
Chamberlain Oliver Smith, 8. C. Warren 
Irrye Paynter Smoot Works 
Gore Percy Swanson 


So the substitute of Mr. Martin of Virginia for the resolu- 
tion of Mr. La Foiterre was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble of the substitute resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is not a debatable mo- 
tion—— 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. It is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. STONE. But I very much object to it. We ought to go 
on and do some business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That when the Senate adjourns 
to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 12 o'clock 
meridian. The question is on that motion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia and Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let 
us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I de- 
sire to announce my pair with the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Oxrver]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I ha 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [\; 
Paynter], who is unavoidably detained. So I withhold my yo:, 

The roll call was concluded. : 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Bacon Crawford Heyburn Penrose 
Borah Cullom Johnson, Me. Perkins 
Bourne Cummins Johnston, Ala. Poindexter 
Bradley Curtis Jones Pomerene 
Brandegee Dillingham La Follette Root 
Bristow Dixon Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brown du Pont ge Stephenson 
Burnham Foster McCumber Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger McLean Taylor 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Nelson Wetmore 
Crane Gronna Page 

NAYS—24. 
Bailey Gore Myers Simmons 
Chilton Hitchcock Newlands Stone 
Clapp Kern Overman Terrell 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Owen Watson 
Culberson Martin, Va. Rayner Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Works. 

NOT VOTING—24. 
Bankhead Guggenheim Paynter Smoot 
Briggs Kenyon Percy Swanson 
Bryan Lorimer Reed ‘Thornton 
Chamberlain Nixon Richardson Tillman 
Davis O’Gorman Smith, Md. Townsend 
| Frye Oliver Smith, 8. C. Warren 


So Mr. LopGr’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 5, 1911, 
12 o’clock meridian. 


Al 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Frmay, June 2, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Hetry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

Our Father in heaven, draw us by Thy loving kindness and 
tender mercies close to Thee, that we may partake of ¢! 
bread which cometh down from above, drink from the fount 
of all good, breathe the purer atmosphere of heaven, and fee! 
the thrill of eternal life; be refreshed, purified, ennobled, 
strengthened for the daily tasks of life; measure up to the 
highest ideals of manhood and grow day by day into the like 
ness of our Maker. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 30, 1911, 
was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER. The Member elect from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Reyeven, is here to be sworn in, and the Clerk will read his 
credentials. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

I do hereby certify that by the provisions of the forty-second s 
of an act of the general assembly of this Commonwealth, entitled °.\0 
act relating to the elections of this Commonwealth,” approved the <d 
day of July, A. D. 1839, it is made the aay of the governor when i 
returns of any special election for a Member of the House of Re 
sentatives of the United States shall be received by the secretary of | 
Commonwealth to declare by proclamation the name of the pcr 
elected, and also to transmit the returns so made to the House 
Representatives of the United States. 

Pao further certify that the attached returns of the special elec! 
helé on Tuesday, the 23d day of May, A. D.1911, in the second con 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, composed of the eighth, nint 
tenth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, twentieth, and thirty-sevent 
wards of the city of Philadelphia, for a Member of the House of R 
resentatives of United States, to fill the vacancy existing in |! 
representation of this State in the House of Representatives of thc 
Con of the United States caused by the death of the Hon. Joc! 
Cook, is a full, true, and correct copy of the original returns of said 
special election as filed im the office of the secretary of the Commo! 
wealth, and by said returns of said special election it appears that 
WittiaAM Stuart Reypurn, having received the highest number 0! 
yotes east for any candidate voted for at said special election, 1125 
been duly elected a Member of the Sixty-second Congress td represen 
the said second congressional district for the unexpired term of the 
Hon. Joel Cook, who was elected at the general election November 5, 
A. D. 1910, for the term of two years. 

And I do further cer that, as required by the aforesaid act ot 
the general assembly, I did on the 27th day of May, A. D. 1911, issu 
my proclamation declaring ection of Wint1aM StTuarT REYBURN, 2 
copy of which proclamation is hereto attached. 








i, 
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Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at the city of 
Ilarrisburg, this 27th day of May, A. D. 1911, and of the Common- 
+h the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 

L.} 


By the 


Joun K. Tener. 
governor : 
ROBERT MCAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
I following is a true and correct copy of the original return of 
a st il election held in the second congressional district of Pennsyl- 
, n Tuesday, the 23d day of May, A. D. 1911, for the purpose of 
é ng a Member of the House of Representatives of the United 
s « to represent the said second congressional district of Pennsyl- 
for the unexpired term of the Hon. Joel Cook, deceased: 


Votes. 

v I ine vnlicsnlna i dteel 15, 470 
Hel taeda esti eerie etcetera ,oT3 
» 3: i ceewnnae- ho ataitndllas ish Riieitataiiaticbecitaannceiibii cihddaaal 445 
cs in ci ihc cp tment tases dit nncinemene nese 1 
David Te. Blo tier n es enewen nn ennee 1 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
PROCLAMATION. 

To ali to whom these presents shall came, greeting: 


Whereas in and by an act of the general assembly, entitled “An act 
relating to the elections of this Commonwealth,’ approved July 2, 
4. D. 1839, it is made the duty of the governor, upon the receipt of the 
returns of the election of Members of the House of Representatives of 
the United States by the secretary of the Commonwealth, to declare by 
nroclamation the names of the persons elected in the respective dis- 
tricts ; 
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| facts be known. 


order that ail of the facts may be known in connection with 
the approval that was given the bill. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleraan yield? 
Mr. BURLESON. Certainly. 
Mr. MANN. 


The gentleman says he desires that all of the 
Can he put in the rest of the proceedings of 
the caucus? 
Mr. BURLESON. The proceedings, with the except 


ion of this 
resolution, were substantially carried by the news} 


apers this 


|} morning. 


Mr. MANN. But not in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks wnanim 
consent for the reading of the resolution referred to. 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON of Mr. Speaker, will the 


ous 


Is there 


[llinois. gentleman 


| yield for a question? 


\nd whereas by the death of the Hon. Joel Cook, who was elected to | 


second congressional 
thirteenth, fourteenth, 


represent the 
ninth, tenth, 


of 
twentieth, 


district, composed 
fifteenth, 


the 
and 


eighth, 
thirty- 


seventh wards of the city of Philadelphia, in the House of Representa- | 


tives of the United States, 
Sixty-second Congress ; 
\nd whereas a special election for Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States was held in the said second congres- 
sional district on Tuesday, the 23d day of May, A. D. 1911, to fill said 
vacancy as aforesaid; 


a vacancy now exists in said district for 


\nd whereas the returns of said special election held on Tuesday, | 


in the House | K2Ow exactly what took place. 


May 23, A. D. 1911, for Representative of said district 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress of the United States 
for the term for which the said the Hon. Joel Cook, deceased, 
lected have beén received at the office of the secretary of the Com 
mwealth, agreeably to the provisions of the above-recited act of the 
general assembly, whereby it appears that in the said second congres- 
sional district Winn1am Sruarr Reyrcrn has been duly elected: 
Now, therefore, I, John K. Tener, governor of said Commonwealth, 
do issue this my proclamation, hereby publishing and declaring that 
WituiAM SrvuartT ReysurRN has been returned as duly elected in the 
second congressional district before mentioned as Representative in 
the House of Representatives of the United States for the term for 
which the Hon. Joel Cook, deceased, was elected in the Sixty-second 
Congress, 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at the city of 
Narrisburg, this 27th day of May, A. D. 1911, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 
[SEAL.] 
By the 





JoHN K. TENER. 
governor : 


Ropert MCAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I present Mr. Reysurn to be 
sworn in. 

The SPEAKER administered the oath of office to Mr. 
BURN, 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 186. 


Resolved, That Avcustus P. GarDNeER be, and is hereby, elected a 
member of the select committee provided for in House resolution 148 
in place of MARLIN BE. OLMSTED, resigned. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for two minutes, for the purpose of making 
a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for two minutes to make a brief 
statement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. 
caucus was held, which gave its approval to a bill shortly to be 
introduced, revising Schedule K of the existing tariff law. 
During the caucus proceedings considerable discussion was had 
as to the necessity of laying a tariff upon raw wool for revenne 
purposes. During the day. and prior to action upon the bill 
by the caucus, a resolution was adopted, which the morning 
hewspapers failed to carry in their report of the caucus pro- 
ceedings, and I ask that the resolution be read in my time, in 


| 


was | 


tEY- | 


Mr. BURLESON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Were the speeches that were deliv- 
ered here yesterday and last night made a part of the Rrecorp 
also? 

Mr. BURLESON. There was no stenographic report of the 
speeches, but not a speech delivered during the day would have 
given any comfort to the gentleman from Illinois, [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. How about the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman expect the adoption of this 


resolution without discussion ? 

Mr. BURLESON. Oh, no: I am not asking the House to take 
action on the resolution. I simply ask that it be read in order 
that its contents may be made public and that the country may 


Mr. HILL. Then it is not understood that in not declining 
to allow the resolution to be read and put into 1 RECORD, 
those who do not decline assent to the principles involved? 

Mr. BURLESON. Oh, the resolution states only the truth 
the straightforward, God's honest truth. 

Mr. HILL. That is a matter of opinion that might be de 
cided after argument, but the question I asked was whether 


we are to be allowed to discuss the proposition or whether we 
are to accept it? 


Mr. BURLESON. You will be given full opportunity to dis 


cuss it when the gentleman from Alabama presents the bill 
revising Schedule K. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. But no opportunity will be given now ‘ 

Mr. BURLESON. You can, so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to the reading of the 
resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to this 
caucus by the majority members of the Ways and Means Cor tiee, is 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic p 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 
but in view of the Democratic platform demand for a “ gradual 


tion’ of the tariff, 
Public Treasury 


and of the g condition of 


depleted and depletir 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


a result of Republican extravagance 


[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a 
revenue necessity. 
Mr. PAYNE. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 


| a question. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 


| gentleman from New York? 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday a Democratic | 


| mous consent to print the ‘Treasury 


Mr. BURLESON. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Was it stated in that meeting yesterday that 
there is now a surplus for this fiseal year of from $3,000,000 
$4,000,000 in the Treasury? 
- Mr. BURLESON. I do not recall that any statement of that 
character was made. 

Mr. PAYNE. Was a statement made that 


to 





the Treasury was 
$20,000,000 better off to-day, or, rather, the Sist day of 
May 
Mr. BURLESON. No. 


Mr. PAYNE (continuing). Than it was a year ago? 

Mr. BURLESON. No: there was not a single erroneous 
ment made during the entire caucus proceeding. 
the Democratic side. | 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in that connection, I ask unani- 
statement of May 31, in 
order that the gentlemen on the other side may have exactly 


state 
{| Applause on 
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the official information which I was trying to give the gentle- Mr. PAYNE. I would like to get that consent, Mr. Sp. 
man from Texas by a question, but it appears he would not The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from New York wi 
accept it—— pend, the Chair will endeavor to get the consent. Is 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I join in the request in order | objection to the publication of the statement which the 
that the statement of the gentleman from New York may be | man from New York mentioned? [After a pause.] Th 
thoroughly refuted. hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. The statement follows. 


Statement of the United States Treasury at close of business, May 31, 1911. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, MAY 31, 1911. 
(Exclusive of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency.) 


This fiscal year 
























This day. This month. ee ending June 30, — : 
Ordinary receipts and disbursements: 
Receipts 
I a ad i ck ls dull, Sat cntbeeaenaniit« $983,099. 20 $24, 073, 286.02 $22, 010, 989. 23 $289, 487,993. 87 $305, 1 
internal revenue— 
a eel 466,275.00 21, 855, 740.91 21, 702, 565.15 261, 823,939. 58 2424 
Corporation tax é 17,934.55 895,285. 59 489, 271. 80 8, 241,127.92 696, 703 
NS bs Sictethccinicdecane sécdeiccdc cunts nbn tsbew cites 5,293,818. a8. 29 | 14, 408, 131.21 | 6, 405, 557. 74 54, 830,384. 44 | 44, 158.9 
IN ce EET ohn etid on tines eeinenanens = 4 6,761, 127.45 | 61, 232, 443.73 | 51,608,383.92 | 614, 383, 445.81 | 592 
Disbursements— is! en ee ee fe EE Se oR ‘’ 
c a and miscellaneous 594,897. 49 | 15, 320, 967. 29 13, 584, 595. 46 162, £05, 710. 32 156,7 
a a eee 729,628. 19 11,864, 109. 81 10,598,514. 30 148,069, £25.97 144,¢ 
mony Load de keeeaksd cca lane dbbiika aeepaivosseteen 831,953.35 9,475, 439. 56 8,679,309. 11 | 109, 821, 849.78 112, 
Indians. ......... biagend 5 ate! 4, 736, 441.49 5,836, 319.97 4,017,313.58 | 19, 286, 313.63 16, 4 
Pensions — ee NN iE Shae hace atin iain os= out 14,867,455. 64 14,309,208. 56 | 146, 245,224. 61 148, 8 
Postal 4 atone Bk SL Gala iedckvataneaeans eee cack sail EPRI Nits. dade. Saces 1,040,004. 74 9, 495, 628.4 
Interest on public debt... ........ -wsseseeeenee-enccasosees den cecnseesesee ees 1,976, 867.94 | 1,954, 760.31 | 21, 210, 627.55 21, 207,544 
6, 392, 920. 52 59,876,852. 21 53,143,701.27 | G08, 159, 156. 60 609,871, 740,9 
Less repayment of unexpended balances... ............--+--+++--- 8,129,455. 82 | 3, 967,998.33 | 4,964, 080.07 | 651, 625. 16 4, 202 
bist, Sib iceties Dedibisstnlitenipiaied,: Gee 55,908,858.88 | 48,179,671.20 | 07, 307,581.44] 605.018 
Excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements. ............- 8, 497, 662. 75 5, 324, 089.85 8,428, 712. 72 6,875, 914. 37 rr 
1 Excess of disbursements over receipts. 
Surplus (as Above) May Sl, WO 2... 8... nnn cee nec ce cn nce wee ence cciocsccsncocccesccessnmcnwccscccccssceccececenccccteccccercccccccons Seeeesceswascces $6, 875,914 
Deficit (as above) May 31, 1010... 2. ccc ccc cc ccc cece cence cncccccw ces ccoewwesese socceesenseececececewecscceccecccccccccccceccessccwccccu ccc ccsesencescceecs 13, 275,1 
“20,1 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk started to read some 
man a question. thing as to the recommendation ef the committee on comit' 
Mr. GARNER. Now, Mr. Speaker—— | I suppose that as a member of the Ways and Means Com: 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. | I am a member of the committee on committees. I ai Ww 
Bueieson] has expired. aware that that committee has been called together to make a 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that his | recommendation. 
time may be extended for five minutes. Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is awfully mistaken abou 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I object. Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the 
Mr. MANN. Oh, ha, ha, ha. man that he is still werking under the czar rule on that side. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, did any gentleman rise in his Mr. PAYNE. I think the only mistake the gentleman | 
place and object? was that he supposed before the session commenced, 
The SPEAKER. Yes; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gar- | *ince, that the entire rules and legislation of the House wer 
NER] was standing in the aisle when he objected. settled upon in caucus, and not in the House itself. 
Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]? Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. Yes. The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO FILL VACANCIES ON COMMITTEES. Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I will say that Mr. Dires: 


a alae who is assigned to the Committee on Expenditures in the \' 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there are vacancies OD | henartment, takes the position vacated by Mr. Boonen, : 

three standing committees of the House caused by the resigna-| would like to be informed what position Mr. Direnpre:'! 
tion of Members. I move the election of Hon. Rozert ©. DIFEN- | he accorded on that committee. ; e 
PERFER, Of Pennsylvania, te a vacancy now existing on the Com- SPEAKE a. a 

fe 6 mittee on Expenditures in the War Department. Aliso the elec- nee a rr : ee ee 
tion of Hea. Cuartes F. Boonsr, of Missouri, to the Committee The quest ion is on the motion of the gentleman from Al:! 
on Expenditures in the Navy Department. Also the election of | pair) UnpeRwoop] - 
the Hon Samvuet A. WirHerspoon, of Mississippi, to the Com- : 


mittee on Expenditures in the Department of Jestice. The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the motion reported LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
from the Clerk’s desk. Taha 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were grat 
The Clerk read as follows: yo os : “— 
Hon. Ropzrt E. Direnperrer, of Pennsylvania, nominated by the - _ AMMOND, for two weeks, om accomnt of im 
committee on committees—— business. ; 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I did not write the motion | , Sse Mr. Bortanb, for two weeks, on account of im) 
out. I just sent the names up there. The gentleman from | °™*!"©55- 
I}inois—— ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY. 
Mr. MANN. I do not ask the gentleman from Alabama to x 3 
write the motion out. Mr. UNDERW OOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that when tL 
The SPRAKER. The Clerk will read. House adjourns to-day it adjourn until Tuesday next. 
The Clerk read as follows: Mr. MANN. Tuesday is unanimous-consent day and | 
Hon. Rorrrt E, Direxverrsr, of lvania, to the Committ mittee-discharge day. 
uxpentitenee ts in the War Departme  Saaeameg ein Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the motion is no! 


lion. CHagLes F. Boonen, of 5 anes, to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Navy Departmen batable. 


Hon. Saucex A; Een of Mississippi, to the Committee on Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for 0° 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice, minute. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman really 


wants to discuss this question, I will ask unanimous consent | 


that the gentleman may have 10 minutes, and that I may have 
a like amount of time. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want more than one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 

OD 
rr. Mann] have 10 minutes in which to discuss the motion. 
~ Mr. MANN. I only asked one minute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
I have 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDEr- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois 
have 1 minute and that he himself have 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I object to that. I am in favor 
of the gentleman’s original proposition for 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Has the unanimous consent carried, Mr. 
Speaker? 

‘Mr. JAMES. It was objected to by the gentleman from New 
York over the protest of the minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] is 
recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, next Monday, if the House met, 
would be Unanimous Consent Calendar day, Suspension Calen- 
dar day, and Committee Discharge Calendar day. There are a 
number of bills upon the Committee Discharge Calendar, such 
as the pension bill, a bill providing for the physical valuation 
of railroads, and a large number of others, which might just as 


well be considered by the House while it is waiting for the final | 


adjournment and waiting on other business. It seems to me 
that with the committees appointed in the House ready to do 
work, if they are willing to work, it is right and proper that 
the House take up these matters on Monday and determine 
whether the House will proceed to their consideration if the 


committees will not discharge the duties for which they are | 


appointed, but sit idle and do nothing. The motion of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop] if it prevails, will 
carry over this discharge day. 
the country about the desirability of giving the House the right 
to discharge committees which will not consider bills, and yet 
when we are met with the actual proposition that side of the 
House is afraid to meet the issue. It is all very well for them 
to say that the caucus of their party has determined not to act, 
but we are met now with this proposition, for example: On the 


Panama Canal it is absolutely necessary that we fix the tolls | 
that shall be charged for the use of the canal when it shall have | 


been opened. And yet we have here a majority declining, so 
far, to do anything, although I hope on that matter they will 
change their opinion. 

Let us have a meeting on Monday and say whether we are 


willing to go ahead and transact other business while we are | 


waiting upon the distinguished gentleman from Alabama and 
his committee to report these tariff bills. 
Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, when I hear the pathetic 
plea of the gentleman from Illinois I hark back to the time 
when the Hon. Thomas B. Reed sat in that chair and the Ding- 
ley bill was under consideration, when for four long months 
he refused to appoint a committee of this House because, he 
said—not the House, but he said—that this Congress should 
transact no business except the enactment of the tariff bill. I 
remember at that time—— 

Mr. HINDS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; excuse me. The Hon. Jerry Simp- 
son, of Kansas, occupying a position corresponding to that of 
my friend from Ilinois, would rise in his seat on every day, al- 
most, and ask the distinguished Speaker of the House when he 
intended to appoint the committees and let the House transact 
business. 
House it was stated by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Payne] that the session was a tariff session, and that 
we were here to enact only tariff legislation and that no other 
legislation should be considered by this House. We have Repub- 
lican precedents if we wanted to prohibit legislation. But we 
do not. Instead of asking the Speaker of this House to act 
the part of a czar and refuse to appoint committees of the 
House we have carried the matter before the caucus of the re- 
sponsible majority of this House, and they have outlined a pro- 
sram of legislation for this Congress at this extra session—: 
program that has met with the approval of the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have not probibited all legislation. We have passed a 


bill compelling publicity of campaign contributions before elec- 
tions that you refused to do. : 


Mr. MANN. Oh, we passed it at the last Congress. 


| asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois | 


I will couple with that the request that | 


We have heard a good deal in | 


[Applause on the | 


I remember when the Payne bill was before this | 


} 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
butions before elections. 
Mr. MANN. Yes; we did. 
| way. 
| Mr. BURLESON. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


Well, not requiring publicity of contri- 


In the House we passed it in that 
gut your party failed to enact it. 

Your party failed to pass it, and if it 
| fails now it will be because of your party and 

| Mr. MANN. That is another questior 

| Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have 

| States Senate a bill requiring the « 
| Senators by the people of the United . We have pas 
| the legislation that a Republican President called 
to enact—— 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. So did we- 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Legislation which your party in 
other branch of Congress, at the other end of 
this day has not even reported to the Senate the United 
States. We are here to carry out our legislative progra: 
The country did not want us to stay here all summer a 
any general legislation, therefore we limited our pr 
| the important questions that the country demanded, includ 
tariff legislation, and it would be a matter of absurdity for u 
when we had, by the action of the responsible majority of this 
House, told the chairmen of the great committees of this House 
| that they should not report any bills except the bills agreed 
upon in our program, to come here and meet, as the gentleman 
from Illinois wants us to do, and go through the form of d 
|feating motions to discharge committees when the responsible 
majority of this House has told those committees they 
not report the bills. 
| Now, we do not dodge the issue. The reason the bills are 
| not reported is because we said they should not be reported. 
In due time, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, those 
bills will come before the House. 
| Mr. MANN. There is no time like the present. 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. They will come before the 
| aS introduced, but they will come before the House 
| Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker—— 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the gentleman not to interrupt 
me. They will come before the House properly considered by 
the legislative committees of this House, put on the calendar 
in the regular way, and if they meet with the approval of the 
majority of this House, they will be enacted into law. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Illinois asked us to go through a farce. 
He knows, and the country knows, why the bills have not | 
reported, and he knows that if the Committee Discharge C 
endar were in order to be considered to-day, in comm: 


pas 


don to the W1 


iOh OL | ‘ tes 


lec 
states 


the Capit Lo 


of 





should 


House, not 


al- 


n justice 
to those committees, in good faith to our position, we would be 
compelled to defeat the motion to discharge the committees. It 
is for that reason that we are adjourning over Calendar Mo 
day, so that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, MANN] may not 

in this House by trying to work the Dis- 
charge Calendar, when he knows the great committees of this 


| House have been prohibited from reporting these bills. 
on the Democratic side.] 


[Applause 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. the gentleman allow me 
him? 
Mr. NORRIS. 


DALZELL. Will to interrupt 


| 

| attempt to play horse 
| 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous c 
may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this resolution is not debatable. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman has had 10 minutes . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yielded to the minority leader |Mr. 
MANN] such time as he desired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I suggest gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. This motion is 
not debatable under the rules, but the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. UNperwoop] obtained 10 minutes for himself and 1 
ute for the gentleman from Illinois, at the request of 
| tleman, by unanimous consent of the House. 
| Mr. DALZBELL.: If the time of the gentleman from 
has not expired, I think he ought to yield to me, 
mistaken statement which be made. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman r ting 
the Democratic Party had 10 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], representing the Republican P 1 thi 
floor, had the opportunity to use 10 minutes, ought not the third 
party, represented by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
rs} to have 10 minutes also? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


nsent that I 


to th 
min- 
that gen- 


Alabama 


to correct 


[Mr. Norris] 


five minutes, 
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Mr. DALZELL. 
to allow me to make a correction? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
have one minute to correct a statement that I made, if I have 


made any incorrect statement, I am pleased to have the gentle- | 


man correct it, and I will ask that the gentleman have one 
minute. 

Mr. MANN. 
maining. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I think that in justice to the 
memory of Mr. Reed I should make this statement: The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] ascribed to him an as- 
sumption of power to refuse to appoint committees. While the 
Dingley bill was in process of making, and while the House 
was adjourning three days at a time, as we are adjourning now, 
Mr. Dingley offered a resolution directing the Speaker to ap- 
point the committees of the House, and that resolution was 
voted upon, and voted down by a vote of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; after the House had been in ses- 
sion for months. 
ber very well. We had been in session for months. 

Mr. DALZELL. But Mr. Reed was not responsible for that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, Speaker Reed had refused for 
months to appoint the committees, and then this resolution was 
offered to protect the Speaker. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama allow a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the question is put, I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER, The question to be voted on is the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama, that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. On that question 


The gentleman from Alabama has time re 


Will the gentleman yield now for a minute, | 


I was here with the gentleman, and I remem- ! 


Lawrence 
McCreary 


. | McKenzie 
If the gentleman says that he desires to | 


McKinney 
Malby 
Mann 
Miller 
Mondell 


Adamson 
Akin, N. Y. 


Adair 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Ames 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bates 
Berger 
Booher 
Bradley 
Brantley 
sroussard 
Burke, Pa, 
Butler 
Calder 
Carter 
Cary 
Catlin 
Claypool 
Clayton 
Cennell 
Cooper 
Copley 
Covington 
Cravens 
Crumpacker 
Cullop 
Currier 
Danforth 
Davenport 
Davidson 
Davis, Minn. 


Morgan 
Needham 
Norris 
Nye 
Payne 
Pepper 
Powers 
Pray 


Bartlett 
Finley 


Rees 


Reyburn 


Roberts, Nev. 
Sloan 
Steenerson 
Stone 
Switzer 


Taylor, Ohio 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—6, 


Foster, Il. 


NOT VOTING—160. 


Driscoll, D. A. 
Driscoll, M. E, 
Dupre 
Dwight 
Fdwards 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Fairchild 
Farr 

Fordney 
Fornes 
Foster, Vt. 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gardner, N. J. 
Goldfogle 
Good 

Greene 
Gudger 
Guernsey 


Hamilton, W. Va. 


Hammond 
Hanna 

Harris 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Hartman 
Hayes 

Heald 

Heflin 

Henry, Conn. 
Higgins 
Hobson 
Howland 
Hughes, W. Va. 


Kent 
Kindred 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Konig 

Kopp 
Lafferty 
Langham 
Langley 
Legare 
Lenroot 
Levy 
Lindbergh 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Littleton 
Longworth 
Loud 
Loudenslager 
MeCall 
McGuire, Okla. 
McHenry 
McKinley 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Madison 


Martin, S. Dak. 


Matthews 
Mitchell 
Moon, Pa, 
Moore, Pa. 
Moore, Tex. 
Morse, Wis. 
Mott 
Murdock 


Vreeland 
Wedemeyer 
White 

Willis 
Wilson, I!! 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, Kans, 


MeMorran 


Porter 
Prince 
Prouty 

Pujo 
Ransdell, La. 
Riordan 
Roberts, M 
Rodenberg 
Rucker, Mo. 
Sabath 
Scully 

Sells 
Simmons 
Slayden 
cor 

Smal 

Smith, J. M.c 
Smith, Sam}. \v 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Speer 

Stack 
Stanley 
Stephens, Cal 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sulloway 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thistlewood 
Tilson 
Towner 
Utter 
Volstead 
Warburton 


the gentleman from Illinois demands the yeas and nays. Those 
in favor of ordering the yeas and and nays will rise and stand € c 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Those opposed will | eee Miss. 
rise and stand until they are counted. The Chair will count all Donohoe Kendall Pickett 
gentlemen standing. | Draper Kennedy Piumley 
The question being taken, the Speaker announced 48 in favor So the motion was agreed to. 
of ordering the yeas and nays and 130 in the negative, more The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
than one-fifth in the affirmative—a sufficient number—and that Until further notice: 
the yeas and nays were ordered. Mr. Levy with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 
The question was taken; and there were—ayes 154, noes 67, Mr. GoLpFoGcLe with Mr. UTrer. 
answered “ present ” 6, not voting 160, as follows: Mr. RucKker of Missouri with Mr. OLMSTED. 


| Davis, W. Va. 
De Forest 


Weeks 
Wilder 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wood, N. J. 
Young, Mich. 
Young, Tex. 


Humphrey, Wash. Nelson 
Humphreys, Miss. Olmsted 
Johnson, 8. C. Padgett 
Jones Patton, Pa. 


Alexander 
Allen 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
PBathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Boehne 
Borland 
Brown 
Buchanan 
sulkley 
Burke, Wis. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Callaway 
Candler 


Collier 
Conry 

Cox, Ind. 
Curley 
Daugherty 
Dent 
Denver 
Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dixon, Ind. 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Evans 
Faison 
Ferris 


Anderson, Minn. 
Anderson, Ohio 
Austin 
Bartholdt 
Bingham 
Bowman 

Burke, 8. Dak, 
Campbell 
Cannon 


YEAS—154. 


Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Flood, Va. 
Floyd, Ark. 
Francis 
Garner 
Garrett 
George 

Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goeke 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gordon 


Hardwick 
Hardy 


Harrison, Miss. 


ay 

Heim 

ar Tex. 
Hensley 
Holland 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 
Ki 


pp 
Kitchin 
Konop 


Korbly 
Lamb 
Latta 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, Pa. 
Lever 
Lewis 
Littlepage 


McDermott 
McGillicuddy 
Macon 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Maher 
Martin, Colo. 
Mays 

Moon, Tenn. 
Morrison 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray 
Oldfield 
O’Shaunessy 
Page 

Palmer 
Parran 
Patten, N. Y. 
Peters 

Post 

Pou 


Randell, Tex. 
Rauch 
Redficld 
Reilly 
Richardson 
Robinson 


NAYS—67. 


Cox, Ohio 
Crago 
Dailzell 
Dodds 


Dyer 
Esch 
Focht 
Foss 
Fowler 


French 
Gardner, Mass, 
Gillett 

Griest 


Hamilton, Mich. 


Haugen 
Hawley 


Helgesen 
Hill 


Roddenbery 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker, Colo. 
Russell 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 

Sisson 
Smith, Tex. 
Stedman 


Stephens, Miss, 


Stephens, Tex, 
Sulzer 
Sweet 
Talbott, Md. 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thayer 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tribble 
Turnbull 
Tuttle 
Jacerhill 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Webb 
Whitacre 
Wickliffe 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 


Hinds 

Howell 
Hubbard 
Jackson 

Kahn 

Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Knowland 
Lafean 

La Follette 


Mr. SPaARKMAN with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Mr. Crayton with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. Barrretr with Mr. BuTLer. 
Mr. Boouer with Mr. SuLtoway. 
Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. Henry of Connecticut. 
Mr. Foster of Illinois with Mr. Kopp. 
Mr. Kinprep with Mr. Hiacins. 


Mr. Aparr with Mr. Hearn. 


Mr. LirtteTon with Mr. Dwicenr. 
Mr. Evverse with Mr. DRAPER. 
Mr. Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes (transferable). 
Mr. Cravens’ with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 
Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. TILson. 

Mr. Barnuart with Mr. Simmons. 
Mr. BRANTLEY with Mr. McCALt. 

Mr. ArKeN of South Carolina with Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. ANsBeRry with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Carter with Mr. CALDER. 


Mr. Craypoor with Mr. Copiry. 

Mr. Covinecton with Mr. CRuMPACKER. 
Mr. Davis of West Virginia with Mr. DANForTH. 
Mr. Dickson of Mississippi with Mr. Davipson. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. De Forest. 
Mr. Dononor with Mr. PLUMLEY. 


Mr. Danret A. Driscott with Mr. Murpock. 


Mr. Epwarps with Mr. MAppEN. 
Mr. Hertin with Mr. Forpney. 


Mr. Gupcer with Mr. GrRren. 


Mr. Hammonpd with Mr. HowLanp. 
Mr. Hamitton of West Virginia with Mr. GuERNSEY. 

Mr. Harrison of New York with Mr. Lonawortu. 

Mr. Humpnueeys of Mississippi with Mr. Humpntey of Wash- 


ington. 


Mr. Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. LANGHAM. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. Loup. 
Mr. KiInKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. McKIN Ley. 


Mr. Konte with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Linpsay with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma, 
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wir. LINTHICUM with Mr. SExts. 
Vir. Ranspett of Louisiana with Mr. Siemp. 
Mr. SapatHu with Mr. Samvuert W. Smirnu. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. Sprrr. 
Mr. SMALL with Mr. Steruens of California. 
Mr. Smiru of New York with Mr. Srertine. 
Mir. Stack with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
Mr. Taytor of Alabama with Mr. Martin of South Dakota. 
\ir. Wirtson of New York with Mr. Mort. 
Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr. HartTMan. 
Mr. Hopson with Mr. Farrcniip (transferable). 
Vir. GALLAGHER With Mr. FuLier. 
Mr. Broussakp with Mr. J. M. C. Smuira. 
Mr. LeGARE with Mr. McLAvuGHiin. 
STANLEY with Mr. KEeNNeEDy. 
On this vote: 
Mr. CONNELL with Mr. WEEKs, 
or one week (commencing May 29): 
Mr. Papeert with Mr. Rogperts of Massachusetts. 
From June 2 until Thursday noon: 
\fr. McHenry with Mr. Micnarer E. Driscorr. 
from May 12 until two weeks later: 
\irv. DAVENPORT with Mr. RopeENBERG. 
mmencing May 19 until two weeks later: 
Vr. Cuttop with Mr. Picker’. 
Commencing May 12 until three weeks later. 
Mr. Gorvon with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
from June 1 to July 1: 
Mr. Dupre with Mr. HANNA, 
For the session: 
Mr. Poso with Mr. McMorran. 
Mr. Fornes with Mr. Bravery. 
Mr. Riorpan with Mr. ANDRUs. 
Mr. Frntey with Mr. Currier. 
Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if I am recorded? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 
Mr. COPLEY. I would like to vote “no.” 
The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman vote on the first roll 
19? 
Mr. COPLEY. Mr. 
temporarily. 
The SPEAKER. 
not vote. 
Mr. COPLEY. Unfortunately, I was sent for and got back 
after my name had been called. I would like to be recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


Speaker, I was called out of the Hall 


If the gentleman was out of the Hall, he can 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. SHerwoop, for three weeks, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. Connextt, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
hess, 

Mr. Fintey, for 10 days, on account of business. 

Mr. Youne of Texas, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. Crumpacker, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. UNverwoop (at 1 o'clock and 7 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until Tuesday, June 6, 1911, 
at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETc. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of St. Marys River at the Falls, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 
64) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with accompanying illustrations. 

A letter from the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, inclosing draft of a joint resolution to provide for the 
maintenance of the contagious-disease service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 63); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on the Terrt- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1301) to amend 


AND 
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an act entitled “‘An act to prohibit the passage of local or spe- 


| cial laws in the Territories of the United States, to limit Ter- 
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ritorial indebtedness, and for other purposes,” reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 41), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1680) to enable the city of Phoenix, in Maricona 
County, Arizona Territory. to apply a portion of the proceeds 
derived from the sale of ifs sewer bonds to the purchase of the 
sewer system of the Phoenix Sewer & Drainage Co. in said 
city, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 42), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4265) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam Harman; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7465) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
A. Ford; Commitiee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9622) for the relief of Madison County, Ky.; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the ¢ 


were discharged 
which were r¢ 


und re 


‘omimittee 


|} On Rivers and Harbors. 


_A Dill (H. R. 10528) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Porterfield: Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the 
duties on wool and manufactures of wool; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 11020) for the payment of cer- 
tain logging claims on the Menominee (Wis.) Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 11021) to authorize the 
Levitte Land & Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew in Drew County, Ark.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11022) to authorize the bridge directors of 
the Jefferson County bridge district to construct a bridge across 
the Arkansas River at Pine Bluff, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 11023) to decrease the expense 
and increase the efficiency of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11024) affecting widows’ pen- 
sions: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11025) amending section 2 of the pension 


act of June 27, 1890; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11026) to increase the compensation of 
bookbinders, printers, and pressmen in the Government Printing 
Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11027) providing for an increased rate of 
pension on account of total and permanent helplessness and de- 
pendence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11028) to increase the pensions of certain 
widows of officers and enlisted men of the late Civil War and 
all Indian wars prior thereto; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R, 11029) to provide for a public 
building at Titusville, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Build 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 11030) to authorize the dis- 
continuance of Indian schools, the sale of school property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11031) mak 
immediately available a part of the amount appropriate 
inland transportation by star routes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, and for other purposes; to the Committes i 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11052) to 
regulate the issuance of restraining orders and pre edure 
thereon and to limit the meaning of “conspiracy” in certain 


cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11033) to more clearly define the act of 
July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce 
against any unlawful restraints and monopolies; ”’ to the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11034) providing for age limit on retired 
lists; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11035) establishing a depart- 
ment of public health, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the board of 
education of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 11086) to 
establish and disburse a public-school teachers’ retirement fund 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11037) allowing credit 
in computing the pay of any officer of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps for service while in the Revenue-Cutter Service; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11038) to provide that petty officers, non- 
commissioned officers, ard enlisted men of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable 
Civil War service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay 
of the next higher enlisted grade; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMIL: Resolution (H. Res. 187) providing for 
appointment of committee to investigate the installation of boil- 
ers at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 188) requesting the Secretary of 
State to furnish the House of Representatives with information 
concerning certain statements made by John L. Griffiths, consul 
general at London; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: Resolution (H. Res. 189) directing the 
Attorney General of the United States to report to the House 
of Representatives of the United States what prosecutions have 
been begun or are pending against the American Tobacco Co., 
of New York, and others; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 190) di- 
recting the Attorney General to inform the House of Repre- 


sentatives what prosecutions have been begun or are pending | 


against the American Tobacco Co. and others; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 191) providing for the 
printing of 5,000 copies of Public Law No. 475; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. NYE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 112) to accept con- 


veyance of summer presidential residence at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of Ha- 
waii, in regard to establishing a national park in said Terri- 
tory; to the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11039) granting 
an increase of pension to Wilson H. Claypool; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11040) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Corser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11041) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11042) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Solomon Morris; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11043) for the relief of Marion 
B. Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11044) granting an honorable discharge 
and back pay to William C. Chandler; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11045) for the relief of 
Margaret F. Watson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11046) for the relief of the estate of John 
Stewart, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11047) for the relief of the heirs of Lieut. 
R. B. Calvert, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11048) to pay certain employees of the 
Government for injuries received while in the discharge of duty; 
to the Committee on Claims. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11049) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales 
Island Packing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11050) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ° 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 11051) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William J. Naugle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11052) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander H. Francisco; to the Committe. 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11053) granting an increase of pension 
Judson B. Lupton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11054) granting an increase of pension ; 
Ezra Hyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11055) granting an increase of pension ;¢,, 


to 


J 


| Gilbert D. W. Roat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


3y Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11056) granting 
an increase of pension to Lyman A. Babcock; to the Commit;.... 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11057) granting an jy. 
crease of pension to H. Clay Smith; to the Committee on |p. 
valid Pensions. > 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11058) for tho 
relief of the estate of Pinkney Gibson; to the Committee 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11059) for the relief of the estate of 
George D. Martin; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11060) for the relief of the estate of BE. J. 


on 


| Boyd; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11061) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11062) for the relief . 


| William Wooster; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11063) granting an incre 
of pension to John Kozuball; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 11064) granting ay 
increase of pension to William McD. Duddlestone; to the ¢ 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting an i 


| crease of pension to Henry Dorman; to the Committee on Inya 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11066) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Boles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11067) granting a pension { 


| Robert Whiteside; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11068) granting an increase of pension | 
David Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11069) for the relief of the 
heirs of Henry Warren, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11070) granting a pension | 
Celsus G. Gross: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11071) granting a pension to Laura Hilze 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11072) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. C. Shaffer; to the Committee on Inva 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11078) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Harrison; to the Committee on Pension: 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 11074) for the relief of \il- 
liam H. Sloan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11075) for the relief of William E. Farre!!: 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11076) granting a pension to Isaac 2. 
Turckheim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11077) granting an increase of pension | 
Peter H. Brower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 11078) granting a pension tv 
Thomas J. Bland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11079) granting an increase of pension | 
Daniel Higdon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11080) granting an increase of pension | 
Granville Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11081) granting an increase of pension | 
Persey Kitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R, 11082) granting a medal « 
honor to John Garrick; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill (H. R. 11083) granting a pensi: 
to Jasper C. Robinett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEALD: A bill (H. R. 11084) for the relief of tlic 
Delaware Transportation Co., of Wilmington, Del.; to the Cou 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 11085) granting an increas: 
of pension to James Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ’ 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 11086) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11087) granting an increase of pension to 
William Fagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11088) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Lennon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting a pension to 


Thomas Comerford; to the Committee on Pensions. _ 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11090) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Philander Hagerman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. McKINNEY: A Dill (H. R. 11091) granting an in- | 


crease of pension to Joseph H. Chandler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11092) for the relief of 
James M. Daniel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11098) for the relief of John S. Nix; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11094) donating bronze cannon to John 
Schuler Post, No. 67, Grand Army of the Republic, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 11095) granting a pension to 
J. W. Jewell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11096) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Franklin C. Bartlett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11097) granting 
increase of pension to Hazzard P. Gavitt; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11098) for the relief of 
the estate of Daniel Dutton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11099) granting a pension to Isham D. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11100) granting a _ pension 
Reno; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11101) granting a pension to Orville Fox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11102) granting a pension to William Rey- 
nolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11103) granting a pension to H. E. Rives; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11104) granting a pension 
Meadors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11105) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11106) grating an increase of pension to 
David Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11107) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Leick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R, 11108) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur R. Frogge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11109) granting an increase of pension to 
Clay Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11110) for the relief of Henry 
J. Voglesong; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11111) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11112) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward H. Ridenour; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11113) granting an increase of pension to 
Dareus C. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11114) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Workman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11115) granting an increase of pension to 
William James Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11116) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Abney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11117) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Shipman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11118) for the relief of Jacob 
Holzknecht ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11119) for the relief of Jackson Harris; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11120) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Andrew Sells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


an 
on 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11121) to correct the military record of | 


Edward Murphy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11122) to correct the military record of | 


William Peacock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11123) to correct the military record of 
George W. Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11124) to correct the military record of 
H. R. Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11125) to correct the military record of 
O. F. Heath: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a Dill (H. R. 11126) to correct the military record of 
John Potter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11127) granting a pension to Eli M. Blair; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11128) granting a pension to Nancy Odom; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11129) granting 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11130) granting a pension to Hardy N. 
Miles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11131) granting a pension to Stanley S. 
Stout: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11182) granting a pension to 
Kelley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


a pension to John R. 


James A, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) granting a pension to W. E. Nelms 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11184) granting a pension to John Miller 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11135) granting an increase of pension to 


Maggie Blevins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11136) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Lethco; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 11137) granting an increase of pension 
Francis M. Lawson; to the Co:;nmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11138) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Tilley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11139) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11140) granting an incr of pension to 
Calvin M. West: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


sions 


“Se 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11141) granting an increase of pension to 
John KE. Greene: to the Committee on Invalid Pen ns 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11142) granting an increase of pension to 


Calvin McEwen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensic 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 11148) granting 
of pension to Calvin Pace; to the Committee 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11144) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11145) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Meridu; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11146) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Beci; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11147) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia C. Borstow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in case of Preston Lodge, No. 47, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Jonesville, Va. ; e Committea 
on War Claims 

$y Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 11149) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city of Sul 
Springs, Tex., certain land for street purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11150) for the relief of the legal 


inerease 


Invalid Pen- 


ou 


to ti! 


lé 


representatives of Lytle Newton, deceased; to the Co ttee on 
Var Claims. 
By Mr. SPEER: A bill (H. R. 11151) granting an increase of 
pension to W. W. Kope; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 3 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11152) granting an increase of pension to 


Lewis Bartlett: to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota : 


A bill (HL. R. 1 >) grant 
ing an increase of pension to Zachary T. I - to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (HI. R. 11154) to military 
record of James E. Thompson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11155) to correct the milit ry re ord of 
George Washington Lee, to the Committee on Military Aff - 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R, 11156) grant 

| increase of pension to William G. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensio1 
PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows 
By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Myers & Ditto and o 
| of Wetsel, Ohio, in favor of a reduction in the dut ir I 
refined sugars: to the Committee on Ways and M 

Also, petition of members of the Defiance Co ) ) 
| Drug Association, against House bill SSS7; to the ¢ 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of F. J. Huber 1 14 other 
grocery merchants, of Coshocton, Ohio, aski for a red ion 
of the present duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 

| Means. 

Also, petitions of the Dois-Fortig Co., Canal Dover, Ohio; 


Elvin Van Ostan and C. E. Becker, 


both of Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
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asking for a reduction of the present duty on sugar; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of New York, in favor 
of parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: Petition of Cornelia (Ga.) Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., for reduction of duty on sugars; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Resolution of the Central 
City Socialist Club, of Central City, S. Dak., protesting against 
the extradition of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Presho, 8. Dak., asking 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Stockholm, 8. Dak., ask- 
ing reduction of tax on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolutions, petitions, letters, etc., 
from various organizations throughout the country, protesting 
against the 10-cent tax on colored oleomargarine and asking 
Congress to repeal it; also asking Congress to investigate and 
endeavor to check spread of disease carried through dairy prod- 
ucts, especially to prevent tuberculosis: Barbers’ Local No. 305, 
Washington, D. C.; the Art Club of Sheridan, Wyo.; Peekskill 
Trade and Labor Council, Peekskill, N. Y.; Fortnightly Club, 
Keene, N. H.; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America, Local No. 194, Chicago, Ill.; Woman’s Club, 
Woodbury, Ga.; Friday Literary Club, Bradentown, Fla.; the 
Epoch Club, Pittsburg, Pa.; Saturday Literary Club, Brookings, 
S. Dak.; Pattern Makers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mu- 
tual Improvement Club, Hawarden, Iowa; Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Lodge No. 19, Covington, Ky.; Order of Railway 
Conductors, Division 176, Corning, N. Y.; Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters’ Local No. 13, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry George Associa- 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio; Lawrence Woman’s Club, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Roseburg Lodge, No, 542, Roseburg, Oreg.; Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International Union, Local 
No. 19, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 7, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Grand International Auxiliary to the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Altoona, Pa.; La Jolla Woman’s Club, 
La Jolla, Cal.; International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen of America, Local No. 157, Dallas, Tex.; the Tuesday 
Club, Chicago, Ill.; the Woman’s Club, Wilkensburg, Pa.; Bolt 
and Nut Workers’ Union No, 306, Chicago, Iil.; Beer Bottlers’ 
Local Union No. 187, St. Louis, Mo.; Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union, Belleville, Ill.; Order of 
Railway Conductors, San Gabriel Division 256, Smithville, Tex. ; 
International Union of Steam Engineers, Local No. 38, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Village Improvement Association, Cranford, N. J.; 
Brotherhood of Slate Workers, Bangor, Pa.; Denver Photo En- 
gravers’ Union, No. 18, Denver, Colo,; Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Unity Division No. 13, Grand International Auxiliary, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Saginaw, Mich.; Medical 
Woman’s Club, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Queen Anne Fort- 
nightly Club, Seattle, Wash.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition signed by a number of business men of Bartlett, 
Tex., protesting against the Burleson and Scott bills, now pend- 
ing before Congress, to prohibit dealing in cotton futures on 
exchanges, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition signed by Messrs. McKean Bros. and other citi- 
zens of Prairie Lea, Caldwell County, Tex., asking for a reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition signed by J. E. Pauls and others, citizens of 
Paige, Bastrop County, Tex., asking for a reduction of duty on 
raw and refined sugars, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of Lee County Farmers’ Union, No. 48, of 
Tanglewood, Tex., urging passage of House bill 11, a bill to 
abolish trading in cotton futures; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
relief of estate of E. J. Boyd; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bill to increase the pension of 
Elizabeth Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany Dill for relief of the estate of Pink- 
ney Gibson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Board of Trade of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., asking for the deepening and widening 
of New River Inlet; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Altoona Drug Exchange, pr: 
testing against the passage of House bill 8887, proposing a ta; 
of 24 per cent on all proprietary medicines; to the Committ; 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, Pa., 1: 
tive to House resolution 97; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of E. V. Babcock & Co., wholesale lumber de.) 
ers, of Pittsburg, Pa., relative to House bill 97; to the (,) 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Hive No. 130, Ladies of the Maccabees of {| 
World, Vandergrift, Pa., relative to bill to tax fraternal bees; 
societies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENVER: Petition of Dr. John C. Larkin for eo) 
mittee on public health; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond (o.. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, asking for a reduction in the postage rate 
first-class matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Po 
Roads. 

Also, petition of George W. Pearce, of New Petersburg, Ohio 
against the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. C. O. Probst, of Columbus, Ohio, relatiye 
to a committee on public health; to the Committee on Ways ani 
Means. 

Also, petition of Dr. L. L. Taylor, of Yellow Springs, Ohiv. 
relative to a committee on public health; to the Committes on 
Rules. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of Mecosta, Mich., again; 
the passage of Senate bill 237, as to the observance of Sunda, 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Commitic. 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of S. Bracebridge and others, citizens of Grant. 
Mich., against the passage of Senate bill 237, as to the obsery- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District’of Columbia: ( 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Cla: 
ence, Mich.; of Grant, Mich.; and of Mecosta, Mich., agains 
the passage of Senate bill 257, as to the observance of Sunda: 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committce 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 1097s. 1 
the relief of David Mowen ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution from Local Camp No, 384, at Donnally Mills, 
Pa., favoring the enactment of the illiteracy-test law; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition from citizens of Landisburg, Pa., favoring « 
reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Com- 
mittee cn Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the American Association of 
Refrigeration, concerning legislation as to cold storage of per- 
ishable food products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association, 
opposing a specific duty on wool and favoring an ad valorem 
duty instead; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Streator (Ill.) Typographical Union, No. 52s, 
favoring the Berger resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of American Niceloid & Manufacturing Co., con- 
cerning duty on plated sheet zine and plated tin plates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Resolution of Order Brith Abrahaiw, 
favoring resolutions (H. J. Res. 5, 21, 40, and 46) for abrogation 
of the treaty of 1832 with Russia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Resolutions of Altoona Lodge, No. 257, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in refer- 
ence to House concurrent resolution 6; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, resolution from the Altoona Drug Exchange, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 8887, proposing a tax of 2} per 
cent on all proprietary medicines; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Wray, Moore & Co. (Ltd.), of Altoona, Pa., 
asking for reduction of duty om raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition cf sundry citizens of Maynard,’ 
Towa, asking a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: Resolutions adopted by the “Humboldt 
Chamber of Commerce, Eureka, Cal., requesting the transfer of 
the sloop of war Portsmouth to San Francisco, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of H. I. Glatfelter, of sineves | 
Junction, Pa., praying for the reduction of duty on raw and | 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Protest by the Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation of Rock Island County, Ill., against the passage of House 


pill 8887, providing for an internal-revenue tax on proprietary | 


medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MADISON: Petition of sundry citizens asking reduc- 
tion of duties on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MORGAN: Petitions of various citizens of the second 
congressional district of Oklahoma, remonstrating against Sen- 
ate bil] No, 237; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of sundry citizens of Middle 


Brook, Ark., asking reduction of duty on sugars; to the Com- | 


mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. POWERS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
ihe estate of Daniel Dutton; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. PRAY: Petition of sundry citizens of Montana against 
the passage of House bill 8887; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. REDFIELD: Petition of Thomas H, Barry Camp, No. | 


~~ 


7h, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring restoration of the 
Army canteen ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Papers to accompany House bill 2410, 
granting a pension to Misses M. E. and S. J. Gladney; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: Petition of citizens of the first district 
of Texas for reduc:ion of tax on sugar; to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of sundry persons asking reduc- 
tion of tax on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


3y Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of sundry persons of Pride, | 


Tex., asking reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Texas, asking reduction of 
tax on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petition of sundry citizens, 
requesting a reduction of duty on raw and refined Sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE. 
Monpay, June 5, 1911, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE., 


The Secretary (Charles G. Bennett). 
sence of the Vice President the first business in order will be 
the selection of a presiding officer. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. Secretary, I make the point of no quorum, 

The Secretary. The point of no quorum being made, the 
Clerk will call the roll. 


The reading clerk (John C. Crockett) called the roll, and the | 


following Senators answered to their names: 
Bacon 


Cummins La Follette Root 
Bourne Curtis Lea Smoot 
Bradley Davis Lippitt Stephenson 
Brandegee Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Bristow Fletcher McCumber Taylor 
Brown Foster McLean Terrell 
surnham Gallinger Martin, Va. Thornton 
Burton Gambie Martine, N. J. Warren 
Chamberlain Gronna Nelson Watson 
Chilton Guggenheim Nixon Wetmore 
Clapp Heyburn Oliver Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Page Works 
Crawfor Johnston Penrose 
Culberson Jones Pomerene 
Cullom Kenyon Rayner 


The Secretary. Senators, 57 Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 

Mr. LODGH. The Senate can do nothing except vote for 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. CULLOM. On a former occasion I nominated the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLtinecrr]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I apprehend that it is only neces- 
sary to have a call of the roll, without nominations. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to say that the Senator 


a Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has been heretofore nominated 
y me, 


Senators, in the ab- | 


——<—<— a 





no further 
roll. 


The Secretary. In the opinion of the Secretary, 
nominations are necessary. The clerk will call the 

The reading clerk proceeded to eall the rol! 

Mr. BACON (when his name was cailed). 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. F 
pair to the Senator from Alabama 
for Mr. TILLMAN. 
























































S I have a general 
I transfer that 


BANKHEAD] and vote 


RYE], 
rare 
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Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Su for the day, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. This ! ement will 
stand for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Bryan's name y Ml). My 
colleague [Mr. Bryan] is unavoidably absent 1 account of 
sickness. I expect him here to-day, but he has t yet rived. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. The junior § tor from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan] is paired with the junior Senat from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

| Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Crane’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Crane] is unavoidably absent from the city. He is 
| paired on this vote with the junior Senator from Indiana [| Mr. 


- 


KERN]. If my colleague were present, he would vote for S: 
tor GALLINGER and the junior Senator from Indiana would vote 
for Senator Bacon. 


| 7 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was ealled). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr 
PAYNTER], who has been detained, and therefore I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was ¢alled). I announce a 
pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. If the 


junior Senator from Florida were here, he would vote for Sena- 


tor Bacon and I would vote for Senator GALLINGER. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN]. If he 
we re here, he would vote for Mr. Bacon and I would vote for 
Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was ealled) I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from M ssippi [Mr. 
Percy]. He being absent, I withhold my vote. I make this an- 
nouncement for all the votes upon this sul t during the day. 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owen's name w: d). My col- 
league [Mr. Owen] is absent from the city, Lis p: ired with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote for Mr. Bacon 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North ¢ ina [Mr. Oy 
MAN], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when hi was 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator f 1D 
[Mr. Ricwarpson]. I transfer that pair to the ju i r 

| from Maryland [Mr. Smiru], and I vote for Mr. Bacon 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Town I name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Towns! ND] is una) idably absent. 

| He is paired with the junior Senator from \V irg ia [Mr. s VAX 
| son]. If my colleague were present, he would yote for S or 
GALLINGER. 
The roll call was concluded. Ba 

Mr. BORAH. I have a general pair with Senator from 
| Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. If he were prese he d vote for 
Senator Bacon, and I would vote for Senator Ga , 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will transfer my pair wifh the ie 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] to the junior S« 
from Illinois [Mr. Lorimer], so that the two may d paired, 
and I will vote. I vote for Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who is absent, and 
I withhold my vote. If he were present, I should vote for Sena- 
tor GALLINGER. I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidably absent from the city. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. If my colleague were present, he would vote for 


Senator Bacon. 
I desire also to announce that the junior Senator from New York 


[ Mr. O’GorRMAN] is unavoidably absent, and is paired with the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirritr]. If the junior 
Senator from New York were present, he would vote for Mr. 
Bacon. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted for Mr. Bacon). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr., 


pu Pont}. In his absence, I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] and allow my vote to stand. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that my colleague 


{Mr. Overman] is unavoidably absent from the city. He is 
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paired with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Perxrys]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote for Mr. Bacon. 
My colleague [Mr. Reep] has been detained 


Mr. STONE. 
from the Senate. 


3ACON, 


The roll call resulted as follows: 


FOR MR. GALLINGER—27. 


He expects to be here, but he has not been 
uble to reach the Senate in time for this vote. 
were present, he would vote for Mr. 


If my colleague 


Bradley Curtis MeLean Smith, Mich. 
Grandegee Dixon Nelson Smoot 
Briggs Gamble Nixon Stephenson 
Burnham Heyburn Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Jones Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Penrose Wetmore 
Callom McCumber Root 
FOR MR. BACON—25. 
Batley Gore Newlands Terrell 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Pomerene Thornton 
Chilton Johnston, Ala. Rayner Watson 
Culberson Lea Simmons Williams. 
Davis Martin, Va. Smith, 8. C. 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Stone 
Foster Myers Taylor 
FOR MR. CLAPP—8. 
Bourne Crawford Gronna Poindexter 
Bristow Cummins La Follette Works 
FOR MR. LODGE—1., 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1. 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—28. 
Bankhead du Pont Lorimer Reed 
Borah I'rye O'Gorman Richardson 
Brown Guggenheim Overman Shively 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Paynter Swanson 
Crane Kern Percy Tillman 
Dillingham Lippitt Perkins Townsend 


The Secretary. Senators, the total number of votes cast is 
63. The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GaLiIncEer] 
has received 27; the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] 
has received 25; the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLarp} 
has received 8; the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce], 1; the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 1; 
and the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trritman], 1. 
There has been no choice. The clerk will again call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). Announcing for 
the day the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frye] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanxK- 
HEAD], I again vote. I vote for the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TrrLMAN]. 

Mr. BORAH (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and shall 
Jet this announcement of the pair stand for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. Bryan’s name was called). I 
desire to state that my colleague {[Mr. Bryan] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon]. If present, my colleague would vote for the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I will let this announcement of 
the pair stand for the day. 

Mr. LODGD (when Mr. Crane’s name was called). I desire 
to announce again for the day the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
Crane] with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Keen]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Garturneer], and the Senator from Indiana 
would vote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called]. I again 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Paynrer]. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Percy] to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lorrwrr], and 
shall vote. I vote for the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
JALLINGER]. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman]. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I again announce my general pair with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Rrcwarpson], but I transfer that pair to the junior 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirn] and vote. 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 
The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. GORE. 
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I yote for the 


I desire to again announce that my colleague [ Mr. 
OwEN] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [{Mr. Boran]. 


He is paired 
If present, 


my colleague would vote for the Senator from Georgia [Mr., 


Bacon]. 


The roll call resulted as follows: 


Bradley 
Brandegee 
Briggs 
Burnham 
Burton 
Clark, Wyo. 
Cullom 


Bailey 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Culberson 
Davis 
Fletcher 
Foster 


Bourne 
Bristow 


Bankhead 
Rorah 
Brown 
Bryan 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crane 
Dillingham 


FOR MR. GALLINGER—2T. 


Curtis 
Dixon 
Gamble 
Heyburn 
Jones 
Lodge 
McCumber 


FOR MR. 


Gore 
Hitchcock 
Johnston, Ala. 
Lea 

Martin, Va. 
Martine, N. J. 


McLean 
Nelson 
Nixon 
Oliver 
Page 
Penrose 


“Root 
BACON—26 


Newlands 
Pomerene 
Rayner 
Reed 
Simmons 
Smith, 8. C. 


Myers, Stone 
FOR MR. CLAPP—S8. 
Crawford Gronna 
Cummins La Follette 
FOR MR. LODGE—1. 
Gallinger 
FOR MR. BRISTOW—1. 
Clapp 
FOR MR. TILLMAN—1., 
Bacon 
NOT VOTING—2T. 
du Pont Lorimer 
e O'Gorman 
Guggenheim Overman 
Johnson, Me. Owen 
Kenyon Paynter 
Kern Percy 
Lippitt Perkins 


Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Taylor 
Terrell 
Thornton 
Watson 
Williams 


Poindexter 
Works 


Richardson 
Shively 
Smith, Md. 
Swanson 
Tillman 
Townsend 


The SrecreTary. Senators, 64 Senators have voted; necessary 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatr- 
LINGER] has received 27 votes; the Senator from Georgia [ Mr. 
Bacon] has received 26 votes; the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLapPp] has received 8 votes; the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] has received 1 vote; the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow] has received 1 vote; and the Senator from South 


to a choice, 38. 


Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] has received 1 vote. 


no choice. 


There has been 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. Secretary, it seems apparent that we are 
not going to agree upon a President pro tempore to-day, and as 
there is a very important hearing going on in the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Illinois moves that the 
The question is on that motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 40, nays, 28, as follows: 


Senate adjourn. 


Borah 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Brandegee 
Briggs 
Bristow 
Brown 
Burnham 
Burton 
Clark, Wyo. 


Bacon 
Bryan 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Culberson 
Davis 


Baile 
Bankhead 
Clarke, Ark. 
Crane 


Dillingham 
du Pont 


YEAS—40. 
Crawford La Follette 
Cullom Lodge 
Cummins McCumber 
Curtis McLean 
Dixon Nelson 
Gallinger Nixon 
Gamble Oliver 
Gronna Page 
Heyburn Penrose 
Jones Perkins 

NAYS—28. 
Fletcher Martin, Va. 
Foster Martine, N. J. 
Gore Myers 
Hitchcock Newlands 
Johnston, Ala. Pomerene 
Kenyon Rayner 
Lea Reed 

NOT VOTING-—23. 

Frye O'Gorman 
Guggenheim Overman 
Johnson, Me Owen 
Kern Paynter 
Lippitt Perey 
Lorimer Richardson 


Poindexter 


Root 

Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Thornton 
Warren 
Wetmore 
Williams 


Simmons 
Smith, 8. Cc. 
Stone 
Taylor 
Terrell 
Watson 
Works 


Shively 
Smith, Md. 
Swanson 
Tillman 
Townsend 


So Mr. Cuttom’s motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 
86 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tucs- 
day, June 6, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 








1911. 
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SENATE. 
Turspay, June 6, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the secretary of the Senate of the State 
of Illinois, which will be read: 

The Secretary read the communication, as follows: 

State oF ILLINOIS, SENATE CHAMBER, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Springfield, Iu., June 1, 1911. 
Hon. CHarLes G. BENNETT, 
Secretary United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Inclosed I hand you copy of senate resolution No. 78, 
adopted by the senate of the State of Illinois, forty-seventh general 
assembly. 

I also inclose a copy of the report made by the special investigating 


committee in regard to the election of WILLIAM LorIMeR as United 
States Senator. 


I also hand you a copy of the evidence taken before the investigating 
committee. 


The delay in sending these has been occasioned partly by reason of 
not getting a copy of the evidence. 


Yours, very truly, J. H. Pappock, 


Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the whole be printed as a docu- 
ment and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the documents 
will be printed as a document and referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. (8S. Doc. No. 45.) 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I would suggest that, for the con- 
venience of the committee and the convenience of the Senate, | 
the evidence be indexed before it is printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that procedure 
will be followed. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, we can not hear on this 
side of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont asked 
that the evidence be indexed before it is printed. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I should like to ask if the evidence is 

to be printed as a Senate document also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the request, the Chair 
understood, of the Senator from Illinois, and it was so ordered. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the president of the Board of Commis- | 
sioners of the District of Columbia, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed joint resolution to provide funds for the continuance 
of the contagious diseases service during the remainder of the 
current fiseal year. The communication and accompanying 
papers will be printed and referred to the Committee on the | 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is that in the nature of legislation coming 
in and being referred upon the introduction of a member of 
the board of commissioners? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That seems to be what it is. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think matters of legislation had better 
come from some Member of this body. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will withdraw the com- 
munication for-the present. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of the ist instant, certain information relative to 
the proposed reestablishment of territorial divisions, which, 
with the accompanying papers and illustrations, was referred 


to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
(8S. Doc. No. 42.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the San 


Joaquin Valley Macaroni Factory of California, remonstrating 


against macaroni being placed on the free hich 
A. ue en list, which was re- 











He also presented a memorial of Sunflower Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Castle Rock, Colo., remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Pastors’ Federation of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the proper observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Delta County, Mich., remonstrating against the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Joint Alaskan 
Committee of Seattle, Wash., relative to the rejection of certain 
coal locations in the Territory of Alaska, which were referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Honor Bright 
Grange, No. 153; of East Sullivan; of Ossipee Lake Grange, 
No, 175; and of Lawrence Grange, No. 117, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
repair of the battleship Portsmouth, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Northeast Washington 
Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the payment of the 
debt of the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the State Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Daughters of America, and the petition of 
O. M. Bryant, of Washington, D. C., praying for the proper 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Mattoon, Il., remonstrat- 
ing against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Lake Mohonk Conference 


| on International Arbitration, of New York, and a petition of 


220 school-teachers of Binghamton, N. Y., praying for the ratifi 


| eation of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 


States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of the Irish societies of 
Great Falls, Mont., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hamilton, 
Mont., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CHILTON presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 
8, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
and a petition of Washington Camp, No. 37, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Rio, W. Va., praying for the enactment « 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial of I 
Division No. 540, Amalgamated Association of Street and | 
tric Railway Employees of America, of Trenton, N. J., and 
memorial of the Grand Lodge, International Association 
Machinists, of Trenton, N. J., remonstrating against the alleged 
abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Pequest Grange, No. 178, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Tranquility, N. J., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 3, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Dover; of the German-American Alli- 
ance and United Irish Societies, of Hudson County; of Local 
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Division No. 12, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Jersey City; 
of the Liederkranz Association, Turn Verein, and Local Division 
No. 5, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of New Brunswick; of 
Gottlob Fehrle and Oska Sharfenskey, of South River; of C. J. 
Leyden, Edward Reiman, and P. J. Curry, of Jersey City; and 
of Michael Flaherty and sundry other citizens of Harrison, East 
Newark, Kearny, and Bergenfield, all in the State of New 
Jersey, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

iie also presented petitions of the congregations of the Congre- 
gational Church of Bernardsville; of the First Baptist Church, 
First Reformed Church, First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Fourth Reformed Church, Second Reformed Church, and St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, of Somerville, all in the State of New 
Jersey, praying for the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ar- 
mour, 8. Dak., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and 
refined sugars, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Local Council of 
Women of the State of Rhode Island, praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of Bloomfield Grange; 
Greenwood Grange, No. 1087; Linwood Grange, No. 1476; and 
Antioch Grange, No. 242, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on. Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mitchell 
County, Kans., remonstrating against the enforced observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of Local Division No. 6, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Duluth, Minn., and a memo- 
rial of sundry citizens of Hibbing, Minn., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain; which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Church Federation 
Council, of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the ratification of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Redwood 
County and of the congregations of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Churches of Austin, Warba, Murdock, Mankato, Isanti, Foldahl, 
Stewartville, and Duluth, all in the State of Minnesota, re 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sun- 
day rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 111, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hebron, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Farmill Grange, No. 130, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Shelton, Conn., and a memorial of 
Highland Grange, No. 113, Patrons of Husbandry, of South 
Killingly, Conn., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the corporation-tax law permitting corporations to make 
returns at the close of each fiscal year, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 1, of 
Mount Carmel; of Local Division No. 1, of New London; of 
Local Division No, 1, of Danbury; and of Local Division No. 1, 
of Wallingford, all of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and of 
sundry citizens of Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. KENYON presented a petition of J. M. Tuttle Post, No. 
497, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pella, Sioux 
City, and Davenport, all in the State of Iowa, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Iowa City, 
Iowa, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the Mutual Improvement Club, 
of Hawarden, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Lyon Township Agricu!- 
tural Club, of Iowa, praying for the passage of the so-called 
parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Dubuque, 
Iowa, remonstrating against the imposition of a stamp tax on 
proprietary medicines, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ' 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clinton, 
Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation for the protec- 
tion and control of the waters of Niagara Falls, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Fitzhugh Lee Camp, No. 3, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Iowa, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the reestablishment of the Army canteen, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Orange 
City, Alton, Hospers, George, Rock Rapids, Lester, Larchwooi, 
Alvord, Doon, Rock Valley, Laurens, Linn Grove, Sutherland, 
Paullina, Granville, Sioux Center, Struble, Ireton, Maurice, 
Chatsworth, Richards, Denison, Ulner, Halvur, Arcadia, West- 
side, Vail, Lanesboro, Somers, Rinard, Holstein, Schaller, Early, 
Galva, Cushing, Correctionville, Moorland, Bode, West Bend, 
Fraser, Callender, Boxholm, Inwood, Graettinger, Boone, Boy- 
den, Hull, Sheldon, Bronsons, Lawton, Moville, Kingsley, and 
Pierson, all in the State of Iowa, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of members of the 
Third Coast Artillery Reserve Corps, Washington Nationa! 
Guards, of Everett, Wash., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 4. of 
King County; of the county board of King County; of Local 
Division No. 2, of King County; and of Local Division of 
Bellingham, of the Ancient Order of Hibernians; and of sundry 
citizens of Spokane, all in the State of Washington, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of the State officers of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians of New Hampshire, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- 
tration petween the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also j‘resented memorials of Honor Bright Grange, No. 
153, of Bast Sullivan; of Ossipee Lake Grange, No. 175, of 
Mountainview ; and of Lawrence Grange, of Laconia, all of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New Hampshire, remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDER presented a memorial of the Business 
Men’s Association of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hi- - 
bernians of New London, Conn., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of South 
Killingly and Bridgewater, in the State of Connecticut, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
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trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Bowdon, N. Dak., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday- 
rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of the congregations of 
the Seventh-day Adventists’ Churches of Sacramento, Merced, 
and Orloff, and of sundry citizens of Healdsburg, Windsor, 
Point Arena, Napa City, and Sacramento, all in the State of 
California, remonstrating against the enforced observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Stockton, Cal., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the corporation-tax law permitting corporations to make re 
turns at the end of their fiscal years, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Improvement 
Club of Corona, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to preserve and control the waters of Niagara Falls, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. ROOT presented petitions of 22 citizens of Brooklyn, 32 | 


citizens of Syracuse, 24 citizens of Solvay, and 10 citi- 
zens of Lynn, all in the State of New York, praying for the 
establishment of a national department of public health, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Camp- 


ville, N. ¥., remonstrating against the enforced observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was 


ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Bullville Grange; Goshen 
Grange, No. 975; Minisink Grange, No. 907; Hoosick Grange, 
No. 1127; Pekin Grange, No. 1202; Waldo Grange, No. 805; 
South Rutland Grange; Essex County Pomona Grange; South 
Onondaga Grange, No. 830; Tawasentha Grange, 1135 : 
Ticonderoga Grange; Speedsville Grange, No. 385; Ethan Allen 
Grange, No. 961; Syracuse Grange, No. 670; Crouerner Valley 
Grange, No. 982; Kent Grange, No. 1145; Darien Grange; Silver 
Lake Grange, No. 1009; Hamptonburgh Grange, No. 950; Brock- 
port Grange, No. 98; Genesee Valley Grange; Dundee Grange, 
No. 1089; Putnam Valley Grange, No. 1154, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CLAPP presented memorials of sundry citizens of Red- 
wood County, Stillwater, Sherburn, Moose Lake, Detroit, St. 
Paul, Pine City, Blackberry, Mankato, and Duluth, all in the 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the enforced observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a memorial of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Janesville, Wis., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Post No. 
the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Beloit, 
Stevens Point, Oconto Falls, and Merrill, all in the State of 
Wisconsin ; of Local Union No. 4, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, of Watertown, and of Local Union No. 145, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Deferiet, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the proposed recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented the memorial of N. Kelly Klodt, of 
Newcastle, Wyo., remonstrating against the proposed trade 
agreement with Canada, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
Hon. F. E. Warren, United States Senator: 


ni ae the attention of the honorable Members of the United States 
Senate: 

Allow a few moments of your valuable time for the kind consideration 
of the effects of Canadian reciprocity and the wool tariff qnestion on the 
stock growers of this section of yoming, as seen by one who has 
resided for the past seven years in the heart of the grazing country. 

At no time could we have been so absolutely unprepared for this 
threatened blow, taking into consideration the disastrous winter of 
1909-10, resulting in an incredible loss to the stock grower, the almost 


No. 


1 


oo 
Day 


complete aa of the summer following, the extremely discouraging 
prospects of the present sp , both in regard to the dry condition o 
the range d exceedingly low prices on wool and live stock, 


and the 
coupled with the fact that during our longest and most trying period 
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of adversity we were either conducting our enterprises at an actual 
loss or in some of the more favored instances on a basis of being 
barely able to make expenses, and figuring also the inroads made by 
the homesteaders upon our range, one will readily understand that at 
such a critical time, when the actual foundations of our industry seem 





to have been shaken almost to the point of crumbling, that the intro- 
duction of free wool and Canadian reciprocity wou!d be the last straw, 
as it were, and would result in the complete obliteration of our industry. 

It is pitiful in the extreme to witness the discouragement and 


despair so plainly written on the faces of the stock gro 
been clinging with doglike teznacity to their means of lly 
the various reverses of the past two years, making her« 

themselves 





rainf 





€ over until such time as an abundant ll and better 
prices might lighten their burdens, and to observe with what despondent 
countenances they view these impending disasters in the forms of free 
wool and Canadian reciprocity, seemingly ready to grasp from their 
unwilling hands the wherewithal by which they hoped to 1 ich their 
finances and enable them to again hold up their heads among the con- 





fident and prosperous of our country. 

On the part of the stock growers of eastern Wyoming, I implore your 
thorough and careful consideration of these important measures, : 
feel assured that after the various facts and conditions have been 
considered, the Members of the United States Senate will hesitat 
to pass favorably upon bills that without the least doubt will cause 
such an immense amount of suffering among our people, and no material 
benefit to any other cl other than foreigners and a favored few in 
our country who need neither assistance nor protection. We have ¢ 
same unshaken faith in the wisdom and ability of our Senators that 
have had in the past, and are quite positive that after a fair and 
impartial investigation has been made, and the effects of the Wilson 
Gorman bill have been called to mind, our safety will be assured by t 
intelligent and farseeing disposition of these all-important measures, 
and a healthful prosperity will once more attend our efforts 
N. KeEtLy Kiopr, 
Weston County, Wyo 


Mr. WARREN presented the memorial of R. O. Parrish, 


Ass 








Newcastle, 


° 
Ol 


Horse Creek, Wyo., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 


Finance. 
He also presented a memorial of Bricklayers and 
International Union No. 1, of Cheyenne, Wyo., remonstrating 
against the alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from In 
dianapolis, Ind., which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia presented sundry p: 


Masons’ 


ipers to accom- 


pany the bill (S. 2559) for the relief of L. L. Scherer, which 
were referred to ihe Committee on Claims. 
ADDRESS OF RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to hay 


lished as a public document an address delivered by 
Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, chief justice of Canad: 
fifth annual banquet of the American Society of Internati 
Law in this city on April 29 last. It is an addre: on tl 
subjects of peace, international law, and the wor! 
already done, and the work it is hoped be done by 1 
Hague Court of Arbitration. (S. Doc. No. 41.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 


ur, at the 


Ss ul 
I arbitration, 


will 






objection to the request 


Mr. SMOOT. I failed to hear the Senator’s request. What 
is the document? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that there be 
printed as a document an address by the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, chief justice of Canada, at the fifth annual 
banquet of the American Society of International Law, deliv 


ered in this city April 29 last. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. And the subject « 


if it is arbitration, pe 


and The Hague court, the work 'The Hague court has done, a 
the work it is hoped it will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to k the § tor what 
object. Is it for the purpose of printing it as a pub a 


ment for general distribution through the United St: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I thought that would 
put the usual number at the disposal of Senators in order t] 
this work might be understood, that what has been ; 
plished at The Hague might become the public property 
the people of the United States as far as this could mal! 
and that the general cause of peace and arbitration might 
advanced and furthered. 

Mr. SMOOT. .As far as the printing of it now as a 
document is concerned, I shall not object, but I want to 
to the Senator that if hereafter a request comes here for | 
ing ten or twenty or thirty thousand copies, to be distrib: 
from some central point, I certainly shall object to it. 

r. WILLIAMS. My request now is for the printing of 
usual number; whatever it is I do not know. 


. ' 
it be Cl, Uf 


The VICE PRESIDENT. No objection is heard, and the 
order will be entered. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT TAFT. 


Mr. DU PONT. I have a copy of the address of President 
Taft before the Western Economic Society, delivered in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1911, relating to the Cana- 
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dian reciprocity agreement. I ask that the address be printed 
as a public document. (8S. Doe. No. 43.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the order is entered. 


ABSORPTION O# TENNESSEE COAL & IRON CO. 


Mr. CULBERSON. At the request of several Members of 
the House of Representatives I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a Senate document, first, the views of seven mem- 
bers of the Seuwate Committee on the Judiciary in 1909, with 
reference to the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by 
the Steel Trust, and, second, the hearings on that resolution by 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, upon which that 
report was based in part. (8S. Doc. No. 44.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Did 1 understand the Senator to say it was 
made at the request of the House? 

Mr. CULBERSON. No, I did not; I said at the request of 
several Members of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is sufficient, then. I understand there is 
an effort on the part of the House to compel almost all the 
printing to be done by order of the Senate—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. On my own suggestion, I ask unanimous 
consent, because of the exhaustion of the print, that these two 
documents may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent for the printing of the documents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to finish my statement, so that the 
Senate will understand it. There seems to be a rule adopted in 
the House that there shall be no unanimous consent allowed 
in the House for printing public documents, and many Members 
of the House are coming to Members of the Senate and asking 
that public documents be ordered printed here by unanimous 
consent. I think the cbject of that is to show at the end of 
the year that the printing of the Senate has increased in vol- 
ume and the printing of the House has decreased in volume: 

Therefore, Mr, President, until I know more about this partic- 
ular request, I shall object to its being printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I suggest to the Senator from Utah that 
he attributes a very small motive to Members of the House of 
Representatives in the objection which he has made, a sugges- 
tion which I am disposed to resent as a member of the same 
party to which the majority of the House of Representatives 
belongs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only state the information I have received. 
I do not state it on my own authority at all, but I state it upon 
information which I have received. 

Mr. CULBERSON, The Senator might at least particularize 
in making a charge of this kind against the organization of the 
House of Representatives. He ought at least, Mr. President, 
particularize, be accurate, and give the source of his information. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to particularize, I will 
call attention to one case, There was a speech made by Repre- 
sentative Moon, of the House. Representative Moon wanted 
the speech printed as a public document in the House. It was 
refused, on the ground that the Committee on Printing was 
not going to agree to any unanimous-consent requests made in 
the House for printing. It was brought into the Senate, and 
a Senator asked unanimous consent that it be printed as a 
public document, and it was ordered printed by the Senate. It 
has been called to my attention by Members of the House, and 
therefore I want the Senate to understand the situation, 

Mr. CULBERSON. ‘The documents I have presented are 
Senate documents, and I move that they be printed as a Senate 
ocamnent, notwithstanding the objection of the Senator from 

tah, 

Mr. HEYBUWRN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what purpose does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho rise? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rise for the purpose of making a sug- 
gestion in connection with the remarks of the Senator from 
Utah in regard to printing by unanimous consent the speech of 
Mr. Moon on the Judiciary Title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tbe Chair will state the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. It is that the documents which he 
has sent. to the Clerk’s desk be printed as a Senate document. 
The Senator from Idaho is now recognized. 

Mr. HEYBURN. At the request of more than one Member 
of the Senate and of the House I asked that the speech intro- 
ducing the Judiciary Title in the House, made by Mr. Moon 
of Pennsylvania on that occasion, be printed, because it con- 
tains a comparative reference and very valuable data, showing 


The Chair 


the changes that were made by the revision. Many calls have 
come from courts, judges, lawyers, and others interested 15 
know just what changes were made and what was involved in 
the revision, and it being in concise form and well stated ;; 
that speech, which was a very able one, I adopted that as 
method of sending out information to the courts and the bar o 
the country in order that they might understand it. It bei) 
a joint committee and the work of a joint committee, the Sen- 
ate was just as much interested in having it go out as was the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator fr 
Idaho a question. Was the Senator requested by Represei':- 
tive Moon to make that request of the Senate? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I conferred with him about it. 
the word “requested” would hardly be applicable. 
recognized propriety. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator did it upon his own motion 

Mr. HEYBURN. Being the chairman of the joint committ:. 
I did not hesitate at all to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I wanted to have underst: (|, 

Mr. SMOOT. I had no motive in calling attention to this, 
and perhaps would not have done it, if I had not been asked 
the Senator from Texas to state an instance, nor did I want 1) 
find any fault with the Senator from Idaho for doing it, |i 
I think it was my duty as chairman of the Committee on Pri 
ing of the Senate to call attention to the facts as above stated. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator that I understand the document the Senator fro 
Texas refers to is a hearing, not to any great extent, had bef 
the Judiciary Committee when it had this matter under in, 
gation, together with the views of certain members of that « 
mittee. It is a Senate document and a Senate matter, ani | 
hope in this particular instance the Senator from Utah will 
not object to the printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Texas to state 
that this is a House document, but I see it is a Senate docn- 
ment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I stated distinctly when the issue \ 
first made that they were Senate papers, not printed, however 
as Senate documents, but being a report of seven members of {!\> 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary and the hearings before | 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee upon which thit 
report was in part based. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I should like to know just what the re 
quest of the Senator from Texas was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will restate it, if the 
Senator wishes. It is that the documents which the Sen 
from Texas sent to the desk be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the request was for printing House 
documents, but I find they are not. The Senator from Te) 
wants to have them printed as a public document—— 

Mr. CULBERSON, I think I know what I want to have 
printed. I ask—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will wait until the Senator is throuch. 
I do not care to have him yield. When he concludes, I w 
take the fioor in my own right. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the documents are a hearing before the Senate 
committee, I am not going to object to printing it, but if it bad 
been a hearing before the House committee I certainly would 
object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah withdraws 
his objection. The Chair assumes that the Senator from Tex: s 
withdraws his motion, and by unanimous consent the requ: 
of the Senator from Texas is complied with. The order will be 
entered. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon : 

S. 2495. A bill to define and classify health, accident, ai: 
death-benefit companies and associations operating in the I '-- 
trict of Columbia, and to amend section 653 of the Code vf 
Law for the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 50); and 

8. 1704. A bill for the relief of Percy Harrison Moore (Re)'t. 
No. 51). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1785) to amend section 647, chapter 18, Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, relating to annual statements of 
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insurance companies, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 52) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2048. A bill to authorize a new highway plan for that por- 
tion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren 
Street on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, Nicholson 
Street on the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west (Rept. 
No. 53); and 

S. 2538. A bill to authorize the extension of Grant Street NE. 
and Deane Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia, from 
Minnesota Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street (Rept. No. 54). 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 25) to regulate the busi- 
ness of loaning money on security of any kind by persons, 
firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan 
associations, pawnbrokers, and real-estate brokers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 55) thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to which was referred the bill (S. 123) to alter the 
regulations respecting the manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 58) thereon. 

Mr. DIXON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 70) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the military record of Minor Berry, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 56) thereon. 

Mr. WORKS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 816) to provide for plans and 
specifications for two high schools in the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 57) 
thereon. 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2509) to amend section 1004 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported it without 
amendment, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2597) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. Baldwin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. GALLINGER: 

(For Mr. Frye.) A bill (S. 2598) changing the name of Maine 
Avenue and providing for a new location for Maine Avenue; 

A bill (8. 2599) to authorize certain changes in the plan for 
the permanent system of highways for that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia lying west of Fourteenth Street, south of 
Taylor Street, east of Rock Creek Park, and north of Newton 
Street NW. (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8S. 2600) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to prevent the exhibition of obscene, lewd, 
indecent, or vulgar pictures in public places of amusement in 
the District of Columbia (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. ‘ 

A bill (8S. 2601) for the relief of Douglas B. Thompson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8, 2602) granting an increase of pension to Barnet W. 
Sawyer (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8. 2603) granting an increase of pension to Georgia 
L. Green (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (8S. 2604) authorizing the President to appoint an ad- 
ditional cireuit judge for the fourth circuit; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2605) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2606) for the relief of Capt. W. W. Wright and 
Capt. Claude B. Sweezey, United Statec Army; 

A bill (8. 2607) for the relief of Capt. Charles W. Kennedy, 
United States Army, and others; 

A bill (8S. 2608) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 


State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales Island 
Packing Co.; 
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A bill (S. 2609) for the relief of Capt. W. W. Quinton, 
United States Army: 

A bill (S. 2610) for the relief of the heirs of Lieut. R. B. 
Calvert, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2611) for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 





deceased; and 


A bill (S. 2612) for the relief of Capt. N. F. McClure, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 
A bill (S. 2613) for the relief of the heirs of Mary E. Neaie; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


A bill (S. 2614) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


Ackerman (with accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 2615) granting a pension to Sarah A. Stephenson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama: 

A bill (S. 2616) granting an increase of pension to Andrew. 


L. Weatherford; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (8S. 2617) granting a pension to Marcia R. Ainsworth 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 2618) granting an increase of pension to Frank A. 


Thurber (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. McLEAN: 
A bill (S. 2619) granting an increase of pension to Edwin D. 


Jones (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (S. 2620) granting an increase of pension to Albert R. 


Austin (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. GAMBLE: 
A bill (S. 2621) for the relief of Eliza Choteau Roscamp; to 


the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. JONES: 
A bill (S. 2622) to authorize the city of Everett, Wash., to 


purchase certain lands for the securing, establishment, mainte- 
nance, and protection of a source of water supply for said city; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 
A bill (S. 2623) for the relief of Mrs. John M. Maynor; to 


the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. NIXON: 
A bill (S. 2624) to amend an act approved January 30, 1897, 


chapter 109, entitled “An act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
drinks to Indians, and so forth” (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 
A bill (S. 2625) granting an increase of pension to William 


W. Seagrave; 


A bill (S. 2626) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 


Irons; and 


A bill (S. 2627) granting an increase of pension to Susan E., 


Miller; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. WARREN: 
A bill (S. 2628) for the relief of Mrs. Libbie Arnold: and 
A bill (S. 2629) for the relief of the estate of John L. Smith- 


meyer, deceased, and Paul J. Pelz; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 2630) granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
MecWethy ; ; 

A bill (S. 2631) granting a pension to Harry McFarlin; 

A bill (S. 2632) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Bulfinch (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2633) granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
Burright; and 

A bill (S. 2634) granting an increase of pension to Alphonso 
L. Stasy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 2635). for the relief of the trustees of Carmel Bap- 
tist Church, Caroline County, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 2686) for the relief of the estate of W. B. Knight, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER : 

A bill (S. 2637) for the relief of Anna Laguee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2638) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
Streight ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (8S. 2639) granting a pension to Hattie A. Sears (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2640) granting an increase of pension to J. B. 
Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2641) to establish a national me- 
morial home for aged and infirm colored people and for work- 
ing girls; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (8S. 2642) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Shearils (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2643) granting an increase of pension to Henry D. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2644) granting a pension to Thomas S. Murray 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 2645) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Payne (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2646) granting an increase of pension to George 
Simpson ; 

A bill (S. 
Bacon; 

A bill (8. 

A bill (8. 
Smith ; 

A bill (S. 2650) granting a pension to Elise G. Irving; 

A bill (S. 2651) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. Gilbert; and 

A bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Mrs. Frank H. Mills; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


2647) granting an increase of pension to James F. 


2648) granting a pension to Daniel Jarboe; 
2649) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ANTIETAM BURNSIDE MANN. 
On motion of Mr. McL&AN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill 1533, Sixty-first 
Congress, first session, granting a pension to Antietam Burnside Mann, 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, there having been no ad- 
verse report thereon. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have here a very brief 
paper, being resolutions passed by a party of civil engineers, 
members of the American Society of Civil Engineers, at a meet- 
ing at Ancon, Canal Zone, March 15, 1911. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the paper printed in the Recorp as a matter of 
information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heysvuen in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Wyoming? 
The Chair hears none, and the order is made. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


We, a party of civil engineers, members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, having visited the Panama Canal at the cordial in- 
vitation of the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
War, desire to chronicle our impressions of this stupendous work now 
under construction, in order to show our appreciation to the President 
and the Secretary of War, and to give ‘to the American people an idea 
of how the construction eqgeare to men who have had experience in 
solving similar problems, although never on so large a scale. 

We wish to express our gratification at the many evidences of energy, 
enthusiasm, and efficiency which mark the construction of this great 
engineering work, and to commend the economical handling and use of 
all labor and material. 

The organization seems to be most complete and efficient, showing 
that the men chosen to conduct this great construction have proved 
equal to their task in the pening and execution of the work. By 
their example of loyalty, cooperation, and devotion they have been 
able to establish an “esprit de corps” which prevails throughout the 
entire force, from the chief engineer to the common laborer, and results 
in the greatest measure of efficiency and economy. 

And, further, we wish to congratulate the Government that, in addi- 
tion to the excellent engineering and construction forces above alluded 
to, it has been able to obtain as chairman and chief engineer, commis- 
sioners, and secretary men of such wise forethought and ability. 

The plant and ag ye seem most complete, not only as to 

quantity of machinery, but also in the wise selection of plant for each 
special piece of work. The problem of handling the excavated material, 
involving the constant moving of hundreds of trains daily in many 
directions, has been most effectively accomplished. 
' We were particularly impressed with the efficient methods by which 
the concrete is mixed and deposited in place, having in mind the great 
problem of assembling the raw material from long distances, and the 
disposal of such enormous quantities, from 7,000 to 8,000 yards per 
day, at a cost which is, in our opinion, most reasonable. 

The wisdom of the employment of Government forces for the direction 
of the work and fits execution by “day labor” has been fully justified by 
the results obtained, and is an ample guarantee that the work will be 
well done and completed within the estimated time, January 1, 1915. 

The general des of the canal commends itself to our hearty ap- 
proval, and the many @etails appear to have been worked out in a mest 
thorough and skiliful manner. 

In our opinion the creation, in the heart of Central America of a 
typical American community, with all the best characteristics of Ameri- 
can civilization, equal in health, social order, and contentment to com- 
munities of similar size in the United States, and the conversion of 
insanitary tropical cities into healthful — of abode, make the work 
the wonder of the century, and being of such fundamental importance 
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to the success of this great enterprise should prove to the American 
people the ability of the Government to handle properly any problems 
of a similar nature. 

Finally, this party of engineers wishes to acknowledge most heartily 
and in the fullest manner the many courtesies it has received at the 
hands of the members of the commission and their employees, all of 
whom have given us every facility for investigation and full inforn 
tion regarding all obscure points. 

Wma. H. WItey, 


J. W. ROLLINS, 
Committee on Resolutions of the Civil Bngineers’ Party. 

The above resolutions were presented at a meeting of the engineers’ 
party at the Hotel Tivoli, Ancon, Canal Zone, March 15, 1911, anq 
were unanimously adopted. 

GrorGe A. KIMBALL, 
Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
H. J. Burt, 
Secretary, Denver, Colo. 
THE BUILDER OF THE CANAL. 
{From the New York Sun.] 

Col. George W. Goethals, in carrying on the colossal work intrusted 
to his management, is ahead of schedule. He is away under original 
estimates and previous accomplishments in a hundred particulars of 
time, of cost, of economy of operation, of thoroughness of construction. 
When the achievements of his engineering and administrative efficiency 
are finally measured by competent authority we btlieve that the exhibit 
will astonish the world. No wiser thing was ever done by the American 
Government than when it was decided to commit the execution of the 
Panama enterprise to one of our own Army engineers, and ere was 
never 2 more fortunate choice of an individual than when this modest 
man of real power was put in charge. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. By direction of the Committee on Priy- 
ileges and Elections I report the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont re- 
ports a resolution and asks for its present consideration. [s 
there objection? 

Mr. CULBERSON. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 60), as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of the following members of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Senators DILLINGHAM, 
GAMBLE, JONES, KENYON, JOHNSTON of Alabama, FLercumpr, Kern, and 
Lea, be, and are hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed forthwith 
to investigate whether in the election of WILLIAM LORIMER as a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois there were used and em- 
ployed corrupt methods and practices, and whether he is now entitled 
to retain his seat. 

That said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of t! 
Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of Congress; to hold 
sessions at such place or places as it shall deem most convenient for 
the purposes of the investigation; to employ stenographers, counsel, 
accountants, and such other assistants as it may deem necessary; to 
send for persons, books, records, and ponerse : to administer oaths; and, 
as early as practicable, to report to the Senate the results of its inve: 
tigation, including all testimony taken by it; and that the expenses of 
the inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 

The committee is further and specially instructed to inquire fully 
into and report upon the sources and use of the alleged “ jack-pot”’ 
fund, or any other fund, in its relation to and effect, if any, upon tho 
election of WILLIAM LorIMER to the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I notice that the reso!u- 
tion is in some respects different from the resolution hereto- 
fore adopted by the Senate on this subject. and I object to its 
present consideration. I do so in order that I may have an 
opportunity to compare the two resoluticas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, tlic 
resolution will lie over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spen' 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


Let the resolution be first read, Mr. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 6, 1911. 
Unitrep States District JupGr. 

Frank A. Youmans, of Arkansas, to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Arkansas, vice John H. Rogers, 
deceased. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Reginald F. Nicholson to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 19th day of May, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Jehu V. Chase to be a commander in tle 
Navy from the 18th day of February, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 
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Passed Asst. Paymaster Edwards S. Stalnaker to be a pay- 
master in the Navy from the 2d day of November, 1910, to fill 
a vacancy. 

Lieut. Commander Claude B. Price to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John P. Miller to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Barker, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 8th day of March, 1911, to fill a 
yacancy. 

Ensign John F. Connor to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as an ensign. 

Arthur Middleton, a citizen of the District of Columbia, to be 
an assistant paymaster in the Navy from the 27th day of May, 
1911, to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the 
completion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Andrew 8S. Hickey, 

Herbert F. Emerson, and 

Aubrey W. Fitch. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 1st day of January, 1911, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as machinists: 

Thomas W. Smith, and 

Arthur H. Hawley. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

First Lieut. William S. Wells, Seventh Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from April 13, 1911, vice Capt. Melvin W. Rowell, Eleventh 
Cavalry, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. William H. Clopton, jr., Thirteenth Cavalry, to 
be captain from May 12, 1911, vice Capt. John T. Haines, Eley- 
enth Cavalry, who died May 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Henry J. Reilly, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 13, 1911, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, vice First Lieut. William 8S. Wells, Seventh 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James J. O’Hara, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from April 17, 1911, vice First Lieut. Walter H. 
Rodney, Second Cavalry, who died April 16, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Albert C. Wimberly, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from May 12, 1911, vice First Lieut. William H. 
Clopton, jr., Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Maj. Charles T. Menoher, First Field Artillery, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from May 26, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. John EB. Me- 
Mahon, Field Artillery, unassigned, detached from his proper 
command under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Adrian 8. Fleming, Fourth Field Artillery, to be major 
from May 26, 1911, vice Maj. Charles T. Menoher, First Field 
Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Mortimer, Third Field Artillery, to 
be captain from May 26, 1911, vice Capt. Manus McCloskey, 
Fourth Field Artillery, detached from his proper command 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1911. 

Second Lieut. Harold BH. Marr, Second Field Artillery, to be 
first lieutenant from May 26, 1911, vice First Lieut. Charles G. 
Mortimer, Third Field Artillery, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Robert N. Getty, Seventh Infantry, to be colonel 
from June 1, 1911, vice Col. Alfred C. Sharpe, Twenty-third 
Infantry, detached from his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Maj. Robert L. Hirst, Infantry, unassigned, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 1, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Robert N. Getty, 
Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Ernest B. Gose, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be major 
from May 27, 1911, vice Maj. Amos B. Shattuck, Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

Capt. Charles ©. Clark, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from June 1, 1911, vice Maj. Robert L. Hirst, unassigned, 
promoted. 

Capt. Paul A. Wolf, Fourth Infantry, to be major from May 
23, 1911, vice Maj. William T. Wilder, Infantry, unassigned, 
detailed as paymaster on that date. 

Capt. George D. Moore, Twentieth Infantry, to be major from 
May 23, 1911, vice Maj. Eli A. Helmick, Infantry, unassigned, 
detailed as inspector general on that date. 


Capt. Willis Uline, Fifteenth Infantry, to be major from May 
27, 1911, vice Maj. James BE. Normoyle, Infantry, unassigned, 
detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Capt. Earle D’A. Pearce, Coast Artillery Corps, to he major 
from May 27, 1911, vice Maj. Thomas B. Lamoreux, detailed as 
quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Frederic H. Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 


captain from May 27, 1911, vice Capt. Earle D’A. Pearce, 
promoted. 
CHAPLAIN, 
Chaplain George D. Rice, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be 


chaplain with the rank of major from May 27, 1911. 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Cushman Hartwell, Twenty-second Infantry, to 
be second lieutenant of cavalry with rank from February 11, 
1911. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from May 26, 1911. 
Ira Ayer, of New York. 
Henry David Brown, of Washington. 
William Joseph Condon, of New Jersey. 
Timothy Francis Goulding, of Massachusetts. 
George Edward Maurer, of New York. 
James Edwin Mead, of Michigan. 
Louis Allaire Molony, of Ohio. 
Sylvester Francis O'Day, of New York. 
David Michael Roberts, of Ohio. 
Stanley Sevier Warren, of Tennessee. 
Robert Barker Williams, of California. 
Ernest Brindley Dunlap, of Oklahoma. 
Daniel Brannen Edwards, of Georgia. 
James Vincent Falisi, of Arkansas. 
James Graham Flynn, of Texas. 
John Tucker Halsell, of Texas. 
Irving McNeil, of Texas. 
Lee Whitmore Paul, of Washington. 
Fred Allen Pittenger, of Idaho. 
Walter Leon Teaby, of California. 
James Lyman Whitney, of California. 
John Wesley Edwards, of Washington, 
Theodore Bruce Beatty, of Utah. 
William Thomas Belfield, of Ilinois, 
Forest Alvin Black, of Washington. 
John William Colbert, of New Mexico, 
James Frank Corbett, of Minnesota. 
James Beaty Eagleson, of Washington. 
Herman William Goelitz, of New Mexico, 
William Charles Heussy, of Washington. 
Andrew Jackson Hosmer, of Utah. 
Simeon Edward Josephi, of Oregon. 
Walter Kelton, of Washington. 
Albert Edward Mackay, of Oregon. 
Kenneth Alexander James Mackenzie, of Oregon. 
Ray William Matson, of Oregon. 
William Porter Mills, of New Mexico. 
Henry Joseph O’Brien, of Minnesota, 
Brown Pusey, of Illinois. 
Alpha Eugene Rockey, of Oregon. 
John Osgood Rush, of Alabama. 
Austin Ulysses Simpson, of Washington. 
Alan Welch Smith, of Oregon. 
George Flanders Wilson, of Oregon. 
To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from June 8, 1911. 
Daniel Webster Fetterolf, of Pennsylvania. 
Edgar Smith Linthicum, of Maryland. 
Reynolds Cornelius Mahaney, of Michigan, 


Unitep States Consvut. 

Frederick Simpich, of Washington, now consul at Bagdad, to 
be consul of the United States of America at Ensenada, Mexico, 
vice George Schmucker. 

PosTMASTERS, 


COLORADO. 

Jessie E. Field to be postmaster at Hotchkiss, Coio., in place 
of George W. Miller, resigned. 

Daniel C. Moore to be postmaster at 
place of George C. Bruce, removed. 


Fort Lupton, Colo., in 
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ILLINOIS. 
Anthus Willard to be postmaster at Macon, IIl., in place of 
B. A. Schudel, resigned. 
INDIANA. 


Claude B. Thomas to be postmaster at Moores Hill, Ind., in 
place of H. D. Moore, removed. 


IOWA. 


William F, Muse to be postmaster at Mason City, Iowa, in 
place of Nathan C. Kotchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1909. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rasmus L. Mork to be postmaster at Bricelyn, Minn., in place 

of Knute C. Sandum, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Mary C. Booze to be postmaster at Mound Bayou, Miss. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
MISSOURI. 
T. C. Pinkley to be postmaster at Portageville, Mo., in place 
of Goah Barnes, resigned. 
MONTANA. 


W. W. McCall to be postmaster at Whitehall, Mont., in place 
of Oscar H. Davey, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY, 


Frank Meisel to be postmaster at Springfield, N. J., in place 
of Olin D. Sickley, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

Seth S. Ackley to be postmaster at Piermont, N. Y., in place 
of Otto W. P. Westervelt, removed. 

Charles W. Penny to be postmaster at Patterson, N. Y., in 
place of Charles W. Penny. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1910. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Willard C. Huyck to be postmaster at Vermilion, S. Dak., in 
place of Dalton A. Brosius. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 28, 1911. 

WISCONSIN, 

Ole Erickson to be postmaster at Grantsburg, Wis., in place 
of Ole Erickson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1911, 

WYOMING. 

Henry D. Ashley to be postmaster at Encampment, Wyo., in 
place of Henry D. Ashley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1910, 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6, 1911. 
UNITED States CrecuiT JUDGE. 


William Schofield to be United States circuit judge for the 
first judicial circuit. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Second Lieut. Robert C. Garrett to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Guy B. Lawrason to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Carl A. Lohr to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Laurence T. Walker to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Samuel H. Tilghman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Otto H. Schrader to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Creedy C. Sheppard to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Howard T. Clark to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Halstead P. Councilman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Arthur H. Doig to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert BE. Guthrie to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William R. Nichols to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Paul H. Herman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Oscar C. Warner to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Frank 8. Clark to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Kelley B. Lemmon to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William 8. Fulton to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Thomas 0. Humphreys to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Edwin F. Barlow to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Donald M. Ashbridge to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Hollis Le R. Muller to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Eli B. Bennett to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles T. Richardson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Homer R. Oldfield to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Norton M. Beardslee to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William C. Whitaker to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. James A. Brice to be first lieutenant. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Capt. Harley B. Ferguson to be major. 

Capt. Frank C. Boggs to be major. 

Capt. Clarke 8. Smith to be major. 

Capt. William P. Wooten to be major. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Leeds to be captain. 

First Lieut. Harold C. Fiske to be captain. 

First Lieut. Max C. Tyler to be captain. 

First Lieut. Ulysses 8S. Grant, 3d, to be captain. 

First Lieut. Julian L. Schley to be captain. 

First Lieut. William H. Rose to be captain. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Moore to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert B. Humphrey to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Richard Park to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Daniel I. Sultan to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Glen E. Edgerton to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Charles L. Hall to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Virgil L. Peterson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. George R. Goethals to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John W. N. Schulz to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Clarence L. Sturdevant to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Earl J. Atkisson to be first lieutenant. 


CAVALRY ARM, 


Capt. Thomas Q. Donaldson, jr., to be major. 

First Lieut. Varien D. Dixon to be captain. 

First Lieut. Verne La S. Rockwell to be captain. 

First Lieut. John W. Wilen to be captain. 

First Lieut. George B. Comly to be captain. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Harvey to be captain. 

First Lieut. Richard M. Thomas to be captain. 

First Lieut. Fred W. Hershler to be captain. 

First Lieut. George B. Rodney to be captain. 

First Lieut. Alexander H. Davidson to be captain. 

First Lieut. Duncan Elliot to be captain. 

First Lieut. Christian A. Bach to be captain. 

First Lieut. David H. Biddle to be captain. 

First Lieut. William F. H. Godson to be captain. 

First Lieut. George W. Winterburn to be captain. 

First Lieut, Lewis Foerster to be captain. 

First Lieut. Lewis W. Cass to be captain. 

First Lieut. Dennis P. Quinlan to be captain. 

First Lieut. Edward W. Robinson to be captain. 

First Lieut. Gilbert C. Smith to be captain, 

First Lieut. William P. Moffet to be captain. 

First Lieut. Archibald F. Commiskey to be captain. 
First Lieut. William A. Cornell to be captain. 

First Lieut. George J. Oden to be captain. 

First Lieut. James B. Shelley to be captain. 

First Lieut. William L. Lowe to be captain. 

First Lieut. Edward Calvert to be captain. 

First Lieut. Bruce Palmer to be captain. 

First Lieut. James EB. Fechét to be captain.’ 

First Lieut. Philip W. Corbusier to be captain. 

First Lieut. Frederick M. Jones to be captain. 

First Lieut. Christian Briand to be captain. 

First Lieut. John A. Wagner to be captain. 

First Lieut. Archie Miller to be captain. 

First Lieut. William 8S. Wells to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Andrew W. Smith to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Troup Miller to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William W. Edwards to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John A. Barry to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William W. Gordon to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Harold B. Johnson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James P. Castleman to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Albert H. Mueller to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Allan F. McLean to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Herman 8S. Dilworth to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John V. Spring, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Norman H. Davis to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles Telford to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Levi G. Brown to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Olan ©. Aleshire to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Emil P. Laurson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut, Frederick BE. Shnyder to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr., to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James A. Mars to be first lieutenant. : 
Second Lieut. George L. Morrison to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Orville N. Tyler to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James A. Shannon to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Allan M. Pope to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Reynolds J. Powers to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John C. Montgomery to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James 8. Jones to be first lieutenant. 
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second Lieut. Edward M. Zell to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Dorsey R. Rodney to be first lieutenant. 
cond Lieut. Alexander M. Milton to be first lieutenant. 
aaa Lieut. Hugh 8. Johnson to be first lieutenant. 

Se eond Lieut. Carl Boyd to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Stephen W. Winfree to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Ephraim F. Graham to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. George E. Nelson to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut, Thomas L. Sherburne to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Charles W. Stewart to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Emil Engel to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Emmett Addis to be first lieutenant. 

second Lieut. Harry L. King to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Arthur G. Hixson to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Vaughn W. Cooper to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Richardson, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Campbell to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. George V. Strong to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. George B. Hunter to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Stanley Koch to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Stephen C. Reynolds to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William V. Carter to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Henry C. Pratt to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles B. Amory, jr., to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Kinzie B. Edmunds to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Hoyt to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Henry J. Reilly to be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James J. O’Hara to be first lieutenant. 


[The following-named officers were nominated to the Senate on 
May 4 and May 9, 1911, respectively, and the nominations were 
confirmed by the Senate on May 15, 1911. This message is sub- 
mitted for the purpose of correcting the designation of vacan- 
cies for promotion to which the officers were nominated and for 
correction of the date of rank of some of the nominees, owing 
to the death, on May 11, 1911, of Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh 
Cavalry, who was nominated to the Senate on May 4, 1911, for 
promotion to the grade of major from March 3, 1911, and whose 
nomination was confirmed on May 15, 1911.] 

Capt. John T. Nance to be major. 

Capt. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., to be major. 

Capt. Peter E. Traub to be major. 

Capt. Jesse MeI. Carter to be major. 

Capt. Malvern-Hill Barnum to be major. 

Capt. Letcher Hardeman to be major. 

Capt. Edmund 8. Wright to be major. 

Capt. William H. Hay to be major. 

Capt. Stephen H. Elliett to be major. 

Capt. John M. Jenkins to be major. 

Capt. P. D. Lochridge to be major. 

Capt. Nathaniel F. McClure to be major. 

Capt. William C. Rivers to be major. 

Capt. Ellwood W. Evans to be major. 

Capt. Robert G. Paxton to be major. 

First Lieut. Frank P. Amos to be captain. 

First Lieut. Julian A. Benjamin to be captain. 

First Lieut. John Watson to be captain. 

First Lieut. Samuel R. Gleaves to be captain. 

First Lieut. Lewis 8. Morey to be captain. 

First Lieut. James Goethe to be captain. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


— Henry ©. Hodges, jr., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. John H. Wholley to be major. 


Capt. Peter Murray to be major. 
PRoressorn OF CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, AND GEOLOGY. 


Lieut. Col. Wirt Robinson to be professor of chemistry, min- 


eralogy, and geology at the United States Military Academy. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. 
William Calvin Kennerdell Berlin. 
John Francis Dunshie. 
Lawrence Augustus Felder. 
sere Jennings Gilson, jr. 
Verdo 
Thomas Finlie Miller. 
Daniel Cook Moor. 
John Larrabee Pomeroy. 
Willard De Forest Stell 
Alfred Richards. 


Thompson. 
Theodore H. Weisenburg. 
Charles Edwin Butts, 
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Frederick Tanquary Hyde. 
Augustus Edward Gerhardt. 
Eugene Robert Hochstetter, jr. 
Thomas Boone Victor Keene, 
Frederick Henry Newberry. 
Theodore Stanley Proxmire, 
Emil Henry Webster. 

Rollin Curtis Winslow. 
Charles William Tooker, jr. 
Ralph Leroy Thompson, 
Arthur Henry Sewing. 
Eugene Tawner Senseney. 
Major Gabriel Seelig. 

Clive Douglas Scott. 
Adolph George Schlossstein. 
Gerhardt Herman Raithel. 
Virgil Loeb. 

Albert Frederick Koetter, 
Albert Henry Hamel. 
Walter Fischel. 

John McHale Dean. 

George William Cale, jr, 
Orville Harry Brown. 
Richard Shepard Bryan. 
Judson Daland. 

Clarence Payne Franklin. 
Randle Crater Rosenberger. 
Elijah Hollingsworth Siter. 
William Merrick Sweet. 
John Ryan Forst. 

Ross Vernet Patterson. 
Alfred Reginald Allen. 
Edward John Gillespie Beardsley. 
David Hendricks Bergey. 
John Berton Garnett. 

John Thomas Carpenter, 
Walter Stewart Cornell. 
Nathaniel Gildersleeve. 
John Howard Jopson. 
Charles Francis Nassau. 
George William Norris. 
Benjamin Franklin Royer. 
Charles Godwin Jennings. 
Hugo Abraham Freund. 
Philip Mills Jones. 

Herbert Williams Allen. 
Frank Benton Carpenter. 
Walter Stanborough Sutton. 
Roger Bernard Brewster. 
Harold Philipp Kuhn. 

John Gardner Hayden. 
Minford Armour Hanna. 
Logan Clendening. 

Harry Nathaniel Mayo. 
John Francis Sharp. 
Thomas Arthur Flood. 
Thomas Peterson Lloyd. 
Frank Winders. 

Arthur Clarence Strachauer. 
William West Grant. 
Archibald MacLaren. 
Alexander Robert Colvin. 
Harry Parks Ritchie. 
Wesley Wilbur Beckett. 
Thomas Ward Burnett. 
Luther Raymond Poust. 
John William Meehan. 
Carroll Royer Baker. 

Leo Barton Allen. 

Morris Hirshfeld Boerner. 


DENTAL SURGEONS, 


To be first lieutenants, 


John Sayre Marshall. 
Robert Todd Oliver. 
Seibert Davis Boak. 
Clarence Edward Lauderdale. 
Franklin Fearing Wing. 
George Lemuel Mason. 
Frank Homer Wolven. 
John Henry Hess. 

Hugh Gordon Voorhies. 
William Henry Chambers. 
Alden Carpenter. 

Charles James Long, 
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Edwin Payne Tignor. 

John Archibald McAlister. 

George Harry Casaday. 

Julien Rex Bernheim. 

Rex Hays Rhoades. 

George Edward Stallman. 

George Irvin Gunckel. 

Frank Powell Stone. 

Raymond Eugene Ingalls. 

Harold O. Scott. 

John Richard Ames. 

Edward Pressley Rhea Ryan. 

Robert Hilliard Mills. 

Frank Leonard Kemner Laflamme. 

Minot Everson Scott. 

George Dudley Graham. 

Robert Fulton Patterson. 

Samuel Hunter Leslie. 
POSTMASTERS, 


GEORGIA, 

Edward M. Hagin, Douglasville. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Annette Simpson, Pass Christian. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Robert G. Morris, Hollis. 
George Y. Walbright, Stroud. 








WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive aominations withdrawn from the Senate June 6, 1911. 


The following nominations for promotion of the officers 
herein named, which were submitted to the Senate on May 24, 
1911, have been withdrawn. They will be nominated for pro- 
motion in another message, each with an earlier date of rank. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. William S. Wells, Seventh Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from May 12, 1911, vice Capt. John T. Haines, Eleventh 
Cavalry, who died May 11, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Henry J. Reilly, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from April 17, 1911, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, vice First Lieut. Walter H. Rodney, Second 
Cavalry, who died April 16, 1911. 

Second Lieut. James J. O’Hara, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from May 12, 1911, vice First Lieut. William S. 
Wells, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, June 6, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we would hallow Thy name in thought, 
word, and deed; hence we wait upon Thee for the quickening 
of that spark which makes us Thine and the whole world akin 
and which inspires to great thoughts, clean living,and noble deeds. 
Speak to us that we thus go forward to the tasks of the hour 
in faith, hope, and love. For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, June 2, 1911, was 
read and approved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to correct a reference. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads be discharged from 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 11031 and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, so that the 
House can understand what it is going to vote upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11031) making immediately available a part of the amount 
appropriated for inland transportation, by star routes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That of the sum of $7,117,000 appropriated for in- 
land transportation, by star routes (excepting in Alaska), including tem- 


porary service to newly established offices, by the “Act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office 
ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes,” a 
the sum of $40,000 shall be immediately availab 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be discharged from the further consideration of the 


partment for the fiscal year 
seeee March 4, 1911, 
e. 
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Appropriations. Is there objection. € on 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the (o) 
mittee on Appropriations, I move that the Committee 
Post Office and Post Roads be discharged from the fur: 
sideration of the bill and that it be referred to the (. 
on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves thy); 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads be dischapeg 
from the further consideration of H. R. 11031, and that the ))) 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair wil! indylg 
us for a moment, the gentleman from Tennessee ani ys 
may make an arrangement—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to hear what the gent. 
man from New York is saying. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair wil! indulge 
me just a moment, the gentleman from Tennessee anid nyse 
may make a little arrangement to defer action on the otic 
until some future time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask tho 
gentleman from New York and the gentleman from Tennessee 
to let the matter go over until the gentleman from Tennessea 
comes back—he is going away—without prejudice and without 
any report on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When is he coming back? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will be away perhaps 10 days 

Mr. GARRETT. ‘That is, subject to the point of order: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it will accommodate the gentleman 
from Tennessee to have the motion acted upon at a later date, 
and there will be no attempt to report the bill in the meantine 
I am willing to let the matter stand over until some da‘e to be 
agreed upon. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is not a matter of 
any accommodation whatever to me; I am ready to disjose of 
it now; but the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoon} 
desires to have the matter go over, and I am willing to ac. 
commodate him if it can be considered as pending, the time to 
be agreed upon hereafter for its disposition. 

Mr. BURLESON. And no further action to be taken in the 
meantime? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Of course, I am not going to report 
the bill pending this motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For it to go over until a time to 
agreed upon by the gentlemen. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course I desire to 
reserve the point of order on the gentleman’s motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves tle 
point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimo 
consent—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to know what the point of 
order is. I do not wish this motion to go over with a point 
of order pending when I have no manner of ascertaining what 
the point to be pressed is. This motion is made under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is under the rule, and the 
motion is not debatable. This proceeding, of course, is by 
unanimous consent. If any gentleman has any motion to make, 
the Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for tlic 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to tle 
Clerk’s desk. 

Yhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will wait until the otler 
matter is disposed of. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be 30 minutes’ debate on this motion—1>5 iit 
utes to be controlled by myself and 15 minutes by the gentle 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MANN. What about this side of the House? We are not 
entirely out of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing 
yield to gentlemen on that side of the House who are ©) ly 
side of the controversy. I shall be delighted to have thei «!! 
with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the sel 
tleman, if he will allow me, touching time, that in my j\\\+ 
ment, while this motion, standing as to this exaet case, is 1" 
of great importance, it seems to me that under the rules of the 
House, with many appropriations committees and with «(ler 
committees having jurisdiction under the rules, there is 10 
more important question touching correct procedure, wil hout 
regard to politics on either side of the aisle, than this. \0 
greater question has been presented or can be pres nted. 


4 


he 
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Therefore I suggest to the gentleman that if there is to be a The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
real contest about this matter 15 minutes’ time on a side is not Virginia [Mr. Hay]. The question is on the motion of the 
suilicient. gentleman from New York, that the Committee on the Post 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the controversy in this | Office and Post Roads be discharged from further consideration 
matter is om the question whether this bill is a deficiency bill | of H. R. 11031, and that the bill be referred to the Committee 
or not. If it is a deficiency bill, it undoubtedly goes to the | om Appropriations. 
general Committee on Appropriations. If it is nota deficiency Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I modify the request, and 
pill, it goes to the Committee on the Post Office and Post | make it one hour on a side I understand that the gentleman 
Roads. I think the gentlemen on the committees can settle | who objected to two hours will not object to one hour. 


















that, without bringing the controversy before the House, by The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York modifies the 
an investigation of the facts relating to the bill, and I ask | request, to make it one hour instead of two. 

unanimous consent that the matter go over for the present Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
without prejudice to either side. Of course, that means that should like to inquire if the gentleman from Virginia objected 


no report shall be filed until the question is settled. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like some definite time to be fixed. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that no more important 
matter as to the machinery of the House can come up than 
the question of whether or not deficiencies are to remain with 
the Committee on Appropriations. I for one am not willing 
simply to let the matter go over indefinitely. It may be that 
some others of us will not be able to be here all the time. I 
would like to have some stipulation as to when the matter ean 
be brought up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] stated that he desired to be absent for a few days, and 
I prestme the matter could go over until he returned. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I do not want the matter to go 
over on my account, of course. I want to go away for about 
two weeks, but it is utterly immaterial to me whether the 
matter goes over or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the matter goes over without preju- 
dice, it can be ascertained by the committees whether it is a 
deficiency or not. If it is a deficiency, I take it that it will go 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the question be postponed until the 
20th of June, with the understanding that the bill will not be 
reported in the meantime. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. ‘This is by unanimous eonsent. The gentleman 
suggests that perhaps the chairmen of the two committees 
could agree. The gentleman remembers that there are a num- 
ber of appropriating committees of the House, and that there 
has been more or less controversy as to whether a bill was a 
deficiency bill or not. Would it not be just as well—no personal 
feeling being involved in this case at all, as I understand—to 
have the House settle it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to its being settled 
now. I do not think there is any question whatever, under the 
rules of this House, that a deficiency bill goes to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and should go there. Now, this is merely a 
question of fact, and I must say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I do not understand the facts myself now. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman probably does not recall that 
at the last session of Congress the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads boldly avowed on the floor of the House 
their intention, if possible, to take jurisdiction over postal de- 
ficiencies, instead of having them go to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and not only avowed it, but carried their avowal 
into the law; and when deficiencies were stricken out in the 
House on points of order they were restored in another body 
and left in the bill in conference in a way that they could not 
be questioned in the House. 

Now, would it not be just as well for the House, when it is 
not involved in these matters, to determine whether the rule 
with reference to deficiencies shall be enforeed by the other 
apprepriating committees, and the Committee on Appropriations 
have jurisdiction, or whether the various other appropriating 
committees shall endeavor to seize jurisdiction over deficiencies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as there seems to be ob- 
jection to the matter going over, I withdraw my request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to submit a re- 
quest for unanimous consent that two hours be permitted for 
debate upon this question, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unant- 
mous consent that the debate on this motion be extended two 
hours, one half the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Prrzcerarp] and the other half by the gentle- 


man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. Is there objecti 
Mr. HAY. I object. ’ Sd 


to the length of the debate or to having debate at all upon the 
proposition. 

Mr. HAY. The objection was made because I thought two 
hours was too long. I will not object to one hour. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that the House, 
in the position that it is in, might well afford to work to-day 
for two hours instead of one hour? 

Mr. HAY. I do not care whether it will be working or not. 
Two hours is too long a time to devote to this question. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We have a lot of other things to dis 
pose of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srer- 
LEY] originally asked for two hours. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fitzcrrap] desires to modify that by making it one 
hour. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask for an 
hour and a half. I think we are entitled to some time on this 
side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois suggests an 
hour and a half. He modifies the previous request, so that the 
real question is for unanimous consent for an hour and a half 
debate. May the Chair inquire of the gentleman from Illinois 
about the control of the time? 

Mr. MANN. Controlled as before. 

The SPEAKER. One half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FirrzcerALp] and the other by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. Is there objection to the 
hour and a half? : 

There was no objection. 
DUTIES ON WOOL, ETC. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FirzceraLp} wi'' yield to me for a moment, I 
desire to make a privileged report (No. 45). 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported a bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties 
on wool and manufactures of wool, with the recommendation 
that the bill pass without amendment. 

The bill was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
the views of the minority, and that they be printed with the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks permis 
sion to file the views of the minority and that they be printed 
with the report. If there be no objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow I will move to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of this bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, in addition to the bills 
that are printed for the folding room, 5,000 copies of this 
report may be printed, 1,000 for the use of the committee and 
4,000 copies of the report to go to the credit of Members in 
the folding room. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does that request include the views of the 
minority? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Including the views of the minority. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that 5,000 cepies of the report be printed, 1,000 
for the use of the committee and 4,000 to go to the folding 
room. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a gentleman on this side sug- 
gests that extra copies of the bill be also printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill is included in the report. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we ought to have it printed separately. 
I thought the gentleman’s request covered 5,000 extra copies 
of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that; but the bill 
is included in the report. 
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Mr. MANN. I know; but the gentleman knows that the bill 
printed in the report will be printed in such fine type that the 
gentleman ought not to and I can not read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will include in that request that 5,000 
copies of the bill be printed in the same way. 

Mr. MANN. May I inquire of the gentleman as to whether 
it will be practical to have the bill printed in parallel columns, 
showing this bill, the Wilson law, and the Payne law? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man that in the report the bill as printed carries the rates in 
the Payne law and in the Wilson law and in this bill, but does 
not carry the full bill. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the report is substantially the same 
in that respect as the bill presented to the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It will be very convenient for Members, if it 
were practical, as it seems to me it would be, to have printed 
in parallel columns the provisions of the bill and the two laws. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would say to the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, it would be very difficult to have the bills prepared in 
parallel columns, but I have in my committee room a copy of all 
the recent tariff bills, and if the gentleman desires it on to- 
morrow I will present them to the House and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed as a House document. 

Mr. MANN. As to the wool schedule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; as to the wool schedule; but not 
in parallel columns. 

Mr. MANN. I think it might be very desirable, if that is the 
best thing that can be done. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, certainly to an indolent man 
like myself it would be well, and it seems to me practical, to 
have the bill, the Dingley law, and the Wilson law printed, and 
it is my recollection that it has been printed in that way before. 
It is merely as a matter of convenience. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, where does the gentieman 
desire to have it printed? Of course I do not care to have it 
injected into my report. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all; but to have extra copies printed for 
the use of the House, showing the bill, the Wilson law, and the 
Payne law, which is practically the Dingley law, in parallel 
columns. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection 

Mr. MANN. If the committee clerks are able to make that 
up, I think it would be convenient to everybody in the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
that request as a separate request. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire if it is the intention to print both the Dingley law and 
the Payne law in parallel columns? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON. The Payne law is the same as the Dingley. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. If we are going to have these bills 
printed in parallel columns, we ought to put in both the Ding- 
ley law and the Payne law. 

Mr. MANN. Of course there is not much difference. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. That is what I want to know, and 
to have it done to show that difference. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to printing 
them all, but you can not put them on a sheet of paper that is 
convenient. You can print three parallel columns on a piece of 
paper in such shape that we can get at it conveniently, as we 
have done repeatedly from our committee. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My request is, Mr. Speaker, that 5,000 
copies of the bill and report, including the minority views, be 
printed in addition to those ordinarily printed and distributed 
in the document room, and that of those 5,000 copies 1,000 shall 
go to the Committee on Ways and Means and 4,000 shall go 
to Members of the House to their credit in the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
‘mous consent that 5,000 copies of the bill and the. report, in- 
cluding the minority report, be printed in addition to the usual 
number of bills printed; that 1,000 of them shall go to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 4,000 to the folding room 
for use of the Members. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr.MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed a thousand copies of the proposed bill, the Wilson 
law, and the Payne law, so far as the woolen schedules are con- 
cerned, in parallel columns, if that can be prepared by the clerks 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say that it will be 
quite difficult and it will probably take some time for the clerks 
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to prepare those bills in parallel columns, but I can furnish 
to-morrow copies of all the recent woolen schedules, not jn 
parallel columns, but the one following the other, and they can 
be printed at once, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman from Alabama will allow me 
a suggestion, we had before the committee last week something 
that was very close approaching to printing those three bills 
in parallel columns. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to covering the whole thing, 
if it can be put in a shape that is readable and convenient of 
access. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course all of them can not be put 
in parallel columns. The gentleman is right; you can put jut 
three in parallel columns, but I have no objection to the gentle. 
man’s request. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the necessity of 
printing the Dingley law and the present act, because there are 
only two changes in the present law from the Dingley law, 
and those are minor changes. I have no objection to it, but I 
do not see the necessity for it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my request is to print 1,000 copies 
of the proposed bill on the woolen schedule, the Wilson, and 
the Payne law in parallel columns. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Illinois 
is that 1,000 copies of the woolen schedule of the proposed bill, 
the Wilson law, and the Payne law be printed in parallel 
columns. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois to make this 
request 5,000 copies; and the reason for asking that it be made 
that number is that there is a widespread interest in this 
question throughout the country, and the Members of the House 
will be receiving requests for this document, covering this 
comparison, and will be unable to comply with the requests. I 
would suggest to the gentleman from Lllinois that he make his 
request for 5,000 copies. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that these be 
first printed, and if it can be put in a convenient form and 
there is any occasion we can very easily increase the number, 
but if it is going to be bulky and inconvenient we would not 
like to send them out, although we might use them here. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Lllinois accept’ 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be well for us to wait until it 
is first printed. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not insist upon my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois as stated by the Chair? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Futter, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Mary R. C. Blanchard, Sixty-first and 


Sixty-second Congresses, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman 
from New York proceeds, I desire to ask him if his committee 
has met and passed a resolution demanding jurisdiction of tle 
bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Appropriations met and authorized me to make 
the motion in the House. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Then the point of order is not 
well taken, if that is the fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand there is no question of 
order pending against the motion. 

The question before the House, Mr. Speaker, is one of vital 
importance, not only to the orderly transaction of the business 
of the House, but to the proper administration and expenditure 
of the public funds. The bill which is the subject of contro- 
versy purports to make immediately available for the public 
service for the current fiscal year $40,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated for the next fiscal year, which commences on the Ist 
of July. The Committee on Appropriations contends that tlis 
bill is to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the exist- 
ing fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from New York sus- 
pend? The Chair desires to say that the matter that is being 
debated by these gentlemen is a matter of vast importance to 
the House, not only with respect to this particular bill, but also 
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to scores of other bills that are liable to come up, and these 
gentlemen are entitled to be heard, and the Chair is entitled | 
to have a chance to hear what they say. Gentlemen who de- 
sire to converse will please leave the Hall. The gentleman from 
New York will now proceed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The contention of the Committee on 
Appropriations is that this bill is to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriations made for the service of the present fiscal year. 
The appropriation for this service, carried in the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, was $7,170,000. It now appears that an at- 
tempt is to be made to increase the amount that is to be ex- 
pended by $40,000. The disposition of this motion does not at 
all affect the question as to whether the appropriations should 
be made or shall be made. TT’ . merits of the request for the 
money are not involved. The only question involved is, To 
which committee should this request be referred for investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary to understand the method by 
which estimates are made for the publie service and by which 
appropriations following the estimates are made in order to 
understand the question involyed here. Section 3669 of the 
Revised Statutes is as follows: 

All annual estimates for the public service shall be submitted to Con- | 


gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be included in 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction. 


In 1884 a statute was enacted (July 7, 1884; Stat. L., vol. 23, 
p. 254) which provided that— 

All estimates of appropriations and estimates of deficiencies in ap- 
propriations intend for the consideration and seeking the action of 
any of the committees of Congress shall be transmitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no other manner; and 
the said Secretary shall first cause the same to be properly classified, 
compiled, indexed, and printed under the supervision of the chief of 
the division of warrants, estimates, and appropriations of his depart- 


ment. 

In addition to that provision, in the year 1906 (June 22, 
1906, Stat. L., vol. 34, p. 448, sec. 4) this statute was enacted: 

Hereafter the heads of the several executive departments and all 
other officers authorized or required to make estimates for the public 
service shall include in their annual estimates furnished the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for inclusion in the Book of Estimates all esti- 
mates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year for 
which they are prepared and submitted, and special or additional esti- 
mates for that fiscal year shall only be submitted to carry out laws 
subsequently enacted or when deemed imperatively necessary for the 
public service by the department in which they shall originate, in which 
case such special or additional estimate shall be accompanied by a full 
statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its omission in 
the annual estimates. 

In compliance with these statutes the Post Office Depart: | 
ment submitted estimates for the fiscal year 1911, which closes | 
the 30th of this month, for the star-route service, in an amount | 
of $7.201,000. 

Under the rules, the estimates were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and when the Post 
Office appropriation bill was finally enacted into law the ap- | 
propriation for the star-route service was $7,170,000, or $31,000 
less than the estimates. 

For many years it had been the practice of the departments, 
after they had submitted estimates to Congress, and after Con- 
gress had passed upon the estimates and determined how much, 
in its judgment, should be expended for any particular service, 
deliberately to ignore the appropriation and to carry on the 
various services as if the amount originally estimated had been 
granted, and then ask Congress to supply its failure in the first 
instance to give what in the opinion of the department should 
have been granted by making deficiency appropriations. So 
great did that abuse become that in 1905 or 1904 the deficiency 
approprtations in a single year aggregated the enormous sum of 
more than $40,000,000. 


| 


| Same 


and the 


| Appropriations. 


ment of contract obligations expressly authorized by law, or for objects 
required or authorized by law without reference to the amounts au 
nually appropriated therefor, shall, on or before the beginning of each 


fiscal year, be so apportioned by monthly or other allotments as to pre- 


vent expenditures in one portion of the year which may necessitate 
deficiency or additional appropriations to complete the service of the 
fiscal year for which said appropriations are made; and all such ap 





portionments shall be adhered to and shi I be waived or modified 
except upon the happening of some extraordinary et ney or unusual 
circumstance which could not be anticipated at » of making such 
apportionment, but this provision shall not apply to the contingent 
appropriations of the Senate or House of Represer ‘ ind in case 
said ee Seana are waived or modified as herein 

shall be waived or modified in writing by 

tive department or other Government establis! of 
the expenditure, and the reasons therefor ll be fully set forth in 
each particular case and communicated to Congress in con 
estimates for any additional appropriations required o 
Any person violating any provision of this section sl 
removed from office and may also be punished by a fine « rot 

$100 or by imprisonment for not less than one month. (Feb. 27, 1 
Stat. L., vol. 34, p. 49, sec. 3.) 


the 


provided, 
f suc execu 





This statute 


was enacted in 1906, and since that time 
| deficiencies in the service in the various departments have not 
exceeded $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 in any one fiscal year, and 


they have invariably been deficiencies which, under the law 
are recognized as being properly incurred by the heads of t! 
departments. 

Now, the appropriation for this branch of the postal service 


| was made for the present fiscal year in the Post Office appro- 


priation act for the fiscal year 1911, the current fiscal year. 
| No estimate has been submitted by the Post Office Department 
for an additional sum. No request has come in the manner 


provided by law for this additional money. No statement has 
been made as to whether the appropriation was apportioned in 
accordance with the law, and because of some condit 
as provided by the statute it has been necessary to waive it 
reasons for such waiver transmitted to Congress, as 
required by the statute. But this bill was introduced proposing 
to increase the money available for the during this 
fiscal year by $40,000. If additional money be required for this 


ion arising 


service 


| Service, it is money required as a deficiency in the appropriation 


now available for the service, because the appropriations hav- 
ing heretofore been made the department is required to confine 
itself to those appropriations unless for some reason specified 
in the statute it can properly ask or incur additional expendi- 
tures to those provided. 

The rules of the House provide that all deficiencies, all esti 
mates for deficiencies, shall be referred to the Committee on 
The contention, as I understand it, of 
who insist that this bill should be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads is that under the rules there 
should be referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


those 


Roads all proposed legislation, including appropriations for 
the support of that department. I submit that this is not a bill 
or an estimate for an appropriation for the support of the de- 


partment, but it is to supply a deficiency in the appropriations 
heretofore made. 

When the Post Office appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion in the last session of Congress the chairman of that com- 
mittee boldly avowed that, in the opinion of the members of 


that committee, deficiency appropriations for the Post Office 
Department should be made by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and that, in that belief, they had re- 


quested the Postmaster General to submit to the committee, 
not in the manner required by law, not in regular estimates 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, not as the rules provide 
in communications addressed to the House through the Speaker 
for reference to the proper committees in the House, but to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads itself, a state- 


| ment of the amounts of money that would be required to enable 


Congress determined to keep in hand its control of the public | 


funds, and that it should settle how much should be expended 
for any service and not have some administrative officer deter- 
mine that question, and in 1906 it enacted what is known as 
the antideficiency law, the act which I shall read. 

Although this was not the first attempt of Congress to control 


this matter, the former attempt had failed because the depart- | 


ments had evaded the law previously adopted, and there was | ficiency appropriations have been made for the Post Office De 


no manner in which to stop the then prevailing practices. So 


a second attempt was made, and this provision of law was 
enacted : 


No executive rtment or other Government establishment of the 
United States expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess 
of appropriations by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 


made 
in any contract or other tion for the future payment 


of money in excess of such aoqeeoriat unless such contract or obli- 
gation is authorized by law. Nor shall a papertnent or any officer 
of the poows voluntary qurvice ‘or the Government or 
came ‘ ates arnt te f hen a hte cn the 

oss of human life or the 
destruction of . All made for contingent ex- 


appropriations 
penses or other purposes, except appropriations made in fulfill- 


the department to complete its service during the present fiscal 
year. As a result of the statement submitted there were in- 
cluded in the Post Office appropriation bill more than $2,000,000 
of appropriations for deficiencies; and the chairman stated 
that it was the intention thereafter to make such deficiency 
appropriations in the Post Office bill. 

The result was that, although more than $2,000,000 of de 


partment for the present fiscal year through the medium of 
the Post Office Committee, not a single estimate for any one 
of those items has ever been submitted to Congress in accord 
ance with the law and in conformity with the rules of the 
House, and no investigation has ever been made to ascertain 
whether the antideficiency act was complied with by the de- 
partment when those deficiencies were incurred. 

I wish to call attention of the House to a statement made by 
a gentleman, not now a Member of this House, but one who en 
joyed the confidence of Members on both sides, as to the vicious 
practice of making appropriations immediately available in ap 
propriation bills in the manner done in the Post Office bill. Mr. 
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Tawney, who was chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for six years, and who retired at the end of the last Con- 
gress, submitted his annual review of the appropriations made 
by Congress at its last session, which statement appears in the 
Recorp of the 10th of Mareh of this year. He was speaking of 
what he believed to be the unwisdom of having the appropria- 
tions distributed among a number of committees. and he said: 

Not the least of the evils resulting from this system of several com- 
mittees —— ropriation bills is the practice of making ap- 
propriations immediately available. To such an extent has this grown 
that large portions of many sums carried in appropriation bills pur- 
porting to provide for the running expenses of an ensuing fiscal year 
are, in fact, designed to cover deficiencies that already exist or are an- 
ticipated in a preceding year, thus evading the penalties of the anti- 
deficiency law and defeating the very purpose of the creation by law 
of our Government fiscal year, which was established in order that 
Congress might have an accurate measure of time, adjusted to the be- 
ginning and closing of the regular sessions, by which to gauge the 
operating expenses of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, right at the outset of this Congress we are con- 
fronted with this question that must be determined, and that is 
whether the departments are to be compelled to submit their 
requests for deficiencies In the manner prescribed by law and 
in accordance with the rules of the House, or whether they are 
to seek out those places where it may be possible without the 
scrutiny which the law intends shall be given for increases in 
their current appropriations and thus evade the penalties of 
the law. 

This applies not only to this bill, but it will apply to a large 
number of other bills which will be introduced. If these de- 
ficiencies are to be scrutinized by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and if the policy of the House as expressed in its rules 
is to be carried out, and that committee—as was pointed out 
in 1885 when the appropriation bills were distributed among 
the various committees of the House—if that one committee is 
to have at least some comprehensive control of the actions of 
the departments, it is important that this bill be now sent to the 
Committee on Appropriations, so that if a deficiency really 
exists in the appropriation for this service it may be granted 
if the law has been complied with, or if the law has not been 
complied with the penalties be enforced against those respon- 
sible for fts violation before the appropriations be made. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the balance of his time, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Moon] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course I am aware, 
and every other Member of this House is aware, that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman front New York and his committee are 
much more able, much more capable of looking after the wel- 
fare of this Government than the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads in appropriations. I know they would give 
that attention which would be impossible to any other com- 
mittee of ordinary ability in this House to bestow upon public 
questions, and if I were involved in this matter only in treat- 
ing with the question of jurisdiction I would readily yield my 
judgment and transfer this bill to the gentleman from New 

* York and his committee, but I apprehend that the judgment of 
this House is, or may be, at least, that the balance of the 
Committee om the Post Office and Post Roads is about as 
patriotic, about as honest, and about as capable as the gentle- 
man from New York and his committee. Now, it is not a 
matter in which I have any feeling. I do not care anything 
about this bill, whether it goes to ome committee or the other, 
but it is a question of furisdiction, a conflict of jurisdiction 
between these two committees. The Postmaster General of the 
United States communicated with the Committees on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House and Senate and recom- 
mended the passage of this bill. The bfll was introduced in 
the House. The Speaker thought it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee om the Post Office and Post Roads, and it went there. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Oh, yes; for a minute. 

Mr. SHERLEY. When the Postmaster General came to this 
committee with this request was he not violating the plain let- 
ter of the Inw? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Oh, no; he fs not doing anything 
of the sort; he is keeping within the letter of the law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then what is the meaning of the provision 
with reference to submitting estimates for deficiencies—— 

Mr. BURLHSON. Through the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. If the gentleman will wait he will 
find out what we think about ft. Mr. Speaker, that committee 
met, considered this bill, and ordered a report. A report has 
been drafted and fs ready to be introduced into this House, and 
has not been introduced fim view of objections made. Now, the 
gentleman from New York comes with his motion, assuming the 


superiority of his committee and the legal right under the law 
to take jurisdiction of this matter. Now, just for a moment 
on the question of jurisdiction, and I want to say, too, all that 
the gentleman from New York may have said and all that he 
may have read in reference to estimates may be true and proper 
under a proper state of facts, but it has no application in 
the matter we are now considering, from the point of view I 
take. The jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations 
appropriating the revenues for the support of the Government 
as herein provided is for legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses, for sundry civil expenses, for fortifications and coast 
defense, for the Distriet of Columbia, for pensions, and for al] 
deficiencies. The jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads is over all bills in reference to post 
offices and post roads, including appropriations for their sup- 
port. While I think as a primary question the sensible thing 
for this House to do would be to denude this committee of its 
ever-usurping power in this House—the Committee on Appro- 
priations—from the control of all deficiencies, and allow each 
committee from which deficiencies come, or the department over 
which the committee has control, to dispose of them, still under 
the existing law I concede the right to the Committee on 
Appropriations to pass on the question of deficiencies. 

Is this a deficiency? Who says so? There is nothing on the 
face of this bill declaring that it is a deficiency. As a matter 
of fact, there is absolutely no deficiency at this moment, and 
there will not be for some time in the Post Office Department 
on the item for the transportation of mail by star routes. That 
is the fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question now? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No; I will not. I want to pro- 
ceed with my argument. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I do not propose to be cut off from 
the line of my argument by gentlemen interjecting something 
unimportant. 

Now, there is no deficiency, as a matter of fact. It does not 
appear from the face of these papers, nor can any gentleman 
say there is a deficiency from the face of this paper. 

The question is this: Has the Congress of the United States, 
through its Post Office Committee, the right or, in other words, 
has that committee the right and jurisdiction, to report a Dill 
to this House making available a portion of an appropriation for 
another year? If it appears that it is for a deficiency on the 
face of the bill, I say no. If it does not so appear, then where 
is the jurisdiction in the Committee on Appropriations. to con- 
trol this matter in the absence of the proof of a deficiency? 
This Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has the juris- 
diction of appropriations for that department. It has got a 
right to make as many biils as this House sees fit to pass. 
In the discharge of that duty and the maintenance of the public 
service it has the right to pass a law so as to prevent a de- 
ficiency. 

That is all this bill is. It is a bill that prevents the coming 
of a deficiency. That deficiency may come; it may not come. 
We have got a right to pass a law, having the control of the 
appropriations for that department, to avoid a deficiency or for 
any other purpose falling within the section which I have read. 

It is not a question whether this House, in its judgment, is 
going to take up the bill and pass it. That has nothing to do 
with the question. The question now before the House is 
whether the legal status of this bill presents on its face the ex- 
istenee of a deficiency or not. I assert that no man ean read 
this bill and say a deficiency exists. It may be unwise to make 
this appropriation. 

Mr. PITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. It may be improper to make this 
appropriation, but there is no proof mow of a deficiency. As a 
matter of fact, a deficiency may oceur. It may be imminent, 
but it has not eeeurred, and until it dees occur the Committee 
on Appropriations can have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPHAKER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No. I did not interrupt the gen- 
tleman when he was speaking, and I do not want to be inter- 
rupted myself. ° 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. A deficit has a special and par- 
ticular significance. It means that when an appropriation has 
been made for a specific governmental service and that appro- 
priation has been exhausted and that service has net been per- 
formed, then there exists a deficiency. That is mot the state 
of facets now. There is mo deficiency this minute om that ap 
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propriation. There may be; there may not be. The Post- 
master General has stated the facts in reference to the matter. 
But you are determining now a question of jurisdiction. You 
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are not determining a question as to the merits of this bill. | 


You are determining whether under the existing state of facts 
as disclosed on the face of the bill—that is all that is before 
you—a deficiency does in fact exist in the department. 

The gentleman says well that it is the duty of the depart- 
ment to make estimates for and give information of these 
deficiencies, and so forth. The department has not done so. The 
prima facie presumption is that the deficiency, therefore, does 
not exist. My information is that the deficiency does not 
exist now; but, Mr. Speaker, let us settle this question in the 
light of common sense. Let us not appeal to facts de hors the 
record. A question of jurisdiction can not be settled that way. 

Suppose this matter were one falling within the jurisdiction 
of one of the courts and a motion to dismiss for the want of 
jurisdiction was made. Is there any lawyer in this House who 
would undertake to say for a moment that you could present 
extraneous facts in the determination of that motion? You 
would have to proceed otherwise, possibly by pleas in abate- 
ment, to reach facts that you desire to have in judgment in 
order to determine the question. The fact is not in judgment 
before this House that there is any deficiency in the depart- 
ment. It is not necessary for me to say that there is no defi- 
ciency while that is the fact, because it is upon the facts of 
this bill, and this bill alone, that the question of jurisdiction 
must be determined, regardless of any question of merit. 

I assert, then, that under the power to make appropriations 
for the support of the department the jurisdiction applies prop- 
erly to the Post Office Committee, unless the bill shows upon 
its face the existence of a deficiency which is sought to be met 
by the terms of the bill. That is untrue. There is no deficiency. 
There may never be a deficiency. The desire to extend the 
service may have prompted this legislation that is called for. 
Whatever be the motive—and I do not care what the motive is— 
if it be conceded that the bill were drawn as it is in order to 
avoid the question of deficiency—that is not the truth; yet if 
that were true—it is so drawn that no deficiency appears on 
the face of the papers; and the House, in determining the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, will look to the bill alone and to no facts on 
the outside. 

Further, let me repeat that when you proceed to the investi- 
gation of the facts on the outside you will find that there is no 
deficiency. 

So, upon what authority, either of law or of fact, do you pro- 
pose to give to this committee jurisdiction over a question that 
directly belongs, for the purposes of appropriation, to the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee? The question is as clear to 
my mind as it can be; and while I am on my feet I want to 
repeat the necessity, in the interest of good and honest govern- 
ment, of taking away from this Appropriations Committee the 
assumption of authority; under the law it may be, but let it be 
changed. Every committee in this House knows better what 
the appropriations ought to be for the particular department 
with which it is familiar than does the Committee on Appro- 
priations. It has ample work. We have noticed the attempt of 
that committee to exercise power. Mr. Jefferson said once that 
the Federal courts of this country were stealing like thieves 
over the field of jurisdiction. That remark is most thoroughly 
applicable to this Committee on Appropriations. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suer- 
LEY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from Kentucky before he begins his argu- 
ment. Will the gentleman mind stating what the procedure 
would be on the part of the Postmaster General if this were an 
original appropriation for the support of the department? Hus 
he followed that proceeding in this case? 

Mr. SHERLEY. He has not. If it had been an original ap- 
propriation, he would have had to submit an estimate. 

Mr. BURLESON. Through the Treasury Department. 
ioe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky has the 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall not emulate the ex- 
ample of the gentleman from Tennessee by indulging in any 
facetious remarks as to the respective abilities of the person- 
nel of these two great.committees. Those who are familiar 
with the history of the evolution of appropriation bills in this 
House know that a very great struggle took place here, the 
result of which was to take away from the Committee on Ap- 
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propriations the then exclusive power over all appropriations; 
and one of the determining factors in that result, as shown 
by the debates, was the declaration by those favoring the change 
that they had left to the Committee on Appropriations control 
over deficiencies, and that thereby you would still have one 
central committee dealing with the entire subject of appropria- 
tions. 

It is impossible within five minutes, Mr. Speaker, to deal 
with the broad question of whether it is wise to have one cen- 
tral authority or not. To that question I shall some day ad- 
dress myself at length. This is the proposition now: Is this 
particular bill a bill for the purpose of supplying a deficiency 
in the Post Office Department? If it is, then, by the conces- 
sion of the gentleman himself, it belongs to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the fact that he thinks it ought not 
belong there has nothing to do with the case. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
that this House must look to form and ean not 0 sub 
stance; that we are prevented from really Jooking at the real 
gist of the matter, but must take the form, and if there is 
enough ingenuity in the heads of the departments to present 
a bill in such form as to make it seem not a deficiency, when 
in point of fact it either actually is or is in immediate contem- 
plation of one, the House is tied. The question is not simply 
whether his committee will give proper consideration to the 
bill. The question is whether the law of the land shall be 
obeyed by the heads of the departments, and that is a larger 
matter of consideration than either of the committees of the 
House. We have passed a law which says that they must sub- 
mit estimates for their regular appropriations and for their 
deficiencies. If there is going to be no deficiency, why make 
available this money? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in 25 days the fiscal year in which the 
gentleman wants authority to expend this money will have 
ended. The idea of expecting this House to look at the facts, 
to believe that the object of this is not to make a deficiency, is 
to ask us to ignore the substance and to look only to shadow. 
On the face of this bill it would be held under all of the prece- 
dents to be a deficiency appropriation. It,provides that of the 
money appropriated for the next fiscal year $40,000 of it shall 
be available now. Eleven months have passed of the fiscal 
year, and yet the gentleman would have us believe that the 
need of this $40,000 is not because of a deficiency that is going 
to arise or has arisen in the Post Office Department. For what 
purpose, pray, is the $40,000 to be used, if it is not to be used 
for a deficiency? When the gentleman can answer that, he 
will have made some showing for his case. He would not have 
us inquire, and neither would the Postmaster General, appar- 
ently, have us inquire into the Postmaster General’s motives. 
Does the House stop to think that one of the most important 
things in keeping control over the expenditures of a govern- 
ment is in knowing how much money is expended during each 
fiseal year? Why have these yearly limitations? Why not 
make any sum that has been appropriated available at any 
time, unless for the purpose of holding the departments within 
fixed periods of time, that we may know what they are expend- 
ing? It may be that the gentleman’s committee obtained full 
information about this matter. I have no doubt they did, or 
they would not have reported it, but I do know that the Post- 
master General did not obey the law in submitting an estimate, 
that if this was the beginning of the fiscal year instead of the 
end of one, and he desired to make available some of the money 
that was to be appropriated for the then year, he would sub- 
mit estimates and reasons therefor. 

[The time of Mr. SuHertey having expired, he 
two minutes more by Mr. FIrzGeracp.] 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather a curious twisting of the history 
of legislation in this House to say that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is all of the time seeking to obtain power, to take 
power away from the other committees. The fact is that the 
Committee on Appropriations has had the power, and the other 
committees have constantly sought to take away this power from 
the Committee on Appropriations. But that is not the quesion. 
You are not considering now what the law ought to be, you are 
considering simply what it is, and the gentleman himself 
fesses that we have jurisdiction of all deficiencies. It is the 
only possible way now left to the House whereby there is any 
one committee that may be conversant with the entire legisla- 
tion of appropriations of the session. 

We are the only major country on the globe that appropriates 
money unscientifically through many sources of authority. 
Every other country of any magnitude has one source of power. 
What has been the history in the way of increases? Take the 
appropriations during the long session of the last Congress, and 
while the Committee on Appropriations cut down estimates, re- 
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duced them, all of the other separate appropriating committees 
increased the estimates. This side of the House is pledged to 
economy in appropriations. 

If it wants to have real economy it must somewhere, some- 
how, give to some one committee practical control over the entire 
budget. If the gentleman, under the form in which this bill is 
drawn, can get charge of this matter, the law in regard to de- 
ficiencies is a nullity. No longer can we obtain obedience to 
the laws and no longer can we force the heads of departments 
to submit to us estimates giving their reasons therefor. We 
have fought year after year against the departments to do 
away with the great abuse of deficiencies; not only of deficien- 
cies, but of transfers of items—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask the House not to follow the specious 
plea of the gentleman from Tennessee, but look to the substance 
and not alone to the form. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee to use some of his time, if he can, 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I am willing to yield time, but no 
one bas asked for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNoN]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the matter is very plain, the 
rule is very plain, and the practice of the House heretofore, 
except when the rules have been disregarded, is very plain. 
I was in Congress when these appropriation bills were divided 
and assigned to the Committees on Military Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Indian Affairs, the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and, perhaps, one other committee, and they became 
appropriation committees. The House kept the regular Appro- 
priations Committee, but defined the jurisdiction of each com- 
mittee. 

Now our method of appropriations is provided for by law. 
First there must be estimates. The Executive must ask, and 
that is well hedged about. He must ask in a certain way, 
namely, in detail, sending the estimates to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury sends them to the 
House, and the Speaker refers those estimates, under the rules, 
to the appropriate committees. 

We have had great difficulty through all these years, under all 
administrations, in keeping the whip hand, as a branch of gov- 
ernment coordinate to the Executive. We had great difficulty. 
Many times in my recollection the specious pretense has been 
made that an Executive can do anything that is not prohibited 
by law. ‘The truth is that he can not do anything that he is not 
permitted to do by law, under our form of government. 

Now, my friend, Mr. Moon of Tennessee, for whom I have 
high respect, was not quite as candid as he ordinarily is when 
he started out to make an attack on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, implying that that committee, like a Colossus, doth 
bestride not the world, but the appropriations. That is an old 
story in this House. The rule determines the jurisdiction, and 
the rule is a wise one, as long as these bills are to be distrib- 
uted; namely, that the deficiencies—that is, the amounts re- 
quired after the annual appropriations are made for the coming 
fiscal year, if anything else is required under the law, is a 
deficiency. It is an additional appropriation, not for the next 
year, but this year. That is a deficiency, and that is this case. 

Oh, but my friend says there is no deficiency and there may 
never be a deficiency. Under the law, if it is observed by the 
executive, there never can be a deficiency except in case of 
great emergency, and that great emergency has to be estimated 
for; but here there is no estimate at all. 

My friend says they have considered it. Well, now, the 
Committee on Military Affairs or the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs—all the other committees—might conceive that more 
money was needed, and without estimates we should be at sea. 

What is this? Suppose this bill fails. Can the Postmaster 
General legally expend more than the $7,000,000 in round num- 
bers that were appropriated for this purpose last year for the 
current fiscal year? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. One minute more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield the gentleman two minutes 
additional. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for an additional two minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is quite sufficient. 





Mr. MANN. Give him five minutes. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 
Mr. CANNON. All right. Now, the bill on its face does not 
say that there is appropriated so much for a 
no. But it is to make immediately available 
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amount appropriated for inland transportation by star routes 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure; but first, before he asks it, 
when does the fiscal year 1912 begin? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The fiscal year 1912 begins on the 
ist day of July, 1911. 

Mr. CANNON. And when does it end? On the 30th day of 
June, 1912. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, anticipating the public service, under 
the leadership of your committee this service was appropriated 
for in that bill, not for this fiscal year 1911, but for the fiscal 
year 1912, and there could not be one cent of that money used 
before the Ist day of July without the executive officer being 
made liable to indictment or impeachment, because under our 
form of law you can not use money until it is appropriated. 

I will yield in a moment to the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Now, my friend is seeking to make available, not for 1912, but 
for the fiscal year 1911, which closes on the 30th of June, an 
appropriation intended for the year 1912, and in that attempt 
he gives us this bill and says it is not a deficiency bill. I never 
knew before that by. mere language you could make such a 
change of fact or of substance. I never knew, for example, if a 
baby is a negro baby that by mere language you could make it 
a white baby. [Laughter.] And I never knew that you could 
take a rose and make it a jimson weed by mere language. 
{Laughter.] Now I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. A good many roses are really 
jimson weeds when we get at them. [Laughter.] I wanted to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois this question. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Suppose, as a matter of fact, 
that there is no deficiency for the star-route transportation, 
and that the department, if there is no deficiency, desired the 
money taken out of the appropriation for next year for the 
purpose of extending inland transportation by star routes now, 
and a bill was prepared for the purpose, and no deficiency ex- 
isted, would not that bill go to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads regardless of its merits? 

Mr. CANNON. No, it would not. The legislation would go 
to the Post Office Committee; that would provide for the pos- 
tal service in the future. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. But the Post Office Committee 
makes appropriations and legislates, too. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. But here the rule provides that 
all proposed legislation relating— 
to the Post Office and post roads, including appropriations for their 
support— 
shall be referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. Now—— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman do this— 
does he not confuse the merits of this question, upon which he 
may be right, with the question of jurisdiction? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. I am going to ask the gentle- 
man—because this is an important matter—to yield me a little 
more from his time, if I need it. 

Now, what is referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

See of the revenue for the support of the Government 


as herein , viz, for legislative, executive and judicial expenses ; 
for canary’ clvil expenses— j ae 
And so on— 


and for all deficiencies; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That is conceded. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me a couple of 
minutes? - 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee yields five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON: 

And for all deficiencies; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Now, there are two rules: First— 


Post Office and post roa includi 
thelr sett: to the Committee on the 'Post. ones gy = 

And next— 

And for all deficiencies ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

What is a deficiency? The gentleman from Tennessee hay- 
ing provided for the service for the coming fiscal year by the 
annual appropriation bill, as he did under the leadership of his 
committee, he has exhausted his jurisdiction as to appropria- 
tions. So with all the other committees. 


I yield to the gentleman five 
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Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean to say | I understand it; but now let us take these expenditures. Here 
that if any other subject matter of jurisdiction under the law | are several expenditure committees, and it will be seen that 
should come before that committee it would not have the right | the examination of accounts and expenditures in the depart: 
to consider it? ments of the Government, the manner of keeping the same, the 

Mr. CANNON. It would not have the right to consider any | economy, justice, and correctness of such expenditures, their 


possible appropriation except the annual appropriation. If it | conformity with appropriation laws, the proper application of 
is a deficiency appropriation, it goes to the Committee on | public moneys, the security of the Government against unjust 
Appropriations. | and extravagant demands, and so on, the abolishment 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. If it is a deficiency, I concede it. less offices, the reduction or increase of the pay of officers, 
Mr. CANNON. My friend seems to contend that all the | all these shall be subjects within the jurisdiction of the re: 
money must be exhausted by a department and some more; in | tive committees on expenditures. Now, I have s thos I 
other words, that the department officials must have committed | mittees—either because of innocuous desuetude beeause of 
a misdemeanor—— - | the encroachment of the Committee on Naval Affairs or on 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No; the gentleman misunderstands | Military Affairs or the Post Office—have their jugulars also 
me. The term “ deficiency” has a legal significance. lutely cut. Yet there is the jurisdiction, and [I am very 
Mr. CANNON. Precisely. glad to know that these committees on expenditures are at 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. It means that when an appropria- | tempting, at least, and, I take it, intelligently attempting, to 


tion is made for a specific public purpose and that appropria- 
tion has been exhausted, and that purpose is not performed, | under the rules. 
then legally a deficiency exists that minute. It can not, in Mr. Speaker, one further word. This matter of appropriation, 
contemplation of law, exist until the money appropriated has | Uless guarded properly and zealously, will breed abuses. Why, 
been expended. after these bills were divided a Senator, whose name I will not 
Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, what is this appropriation call, and who was a delightful man, induced the Senate, by 
that the gentleman seeks by this appropriation act to make amendment, to put an appropriation on a bill where it did not 
available for the last month of 1911? It is an appropriation | belong. ; That bill came back here, and the conference committee 
for the public service of 1912. Now, the deficiency, in the light st ruck it out. The House sustained the conference committee. 
of this rule, is the annual appropriation that may be necessary | Then he went around and put it on another appropriation bill. 
for the current fiscal year—that is, for the year 1911. The It was stricken out again. Then, on a third general «ppropria- 
money eould not have been expended under the legislation tion bill, he put it on again. Now, respectfully speaking, some- 
which we have passed heretofore without a misdemeanor and, | times they do not pay much attention to rules in the other body. 
in some instances, an impeachable offense being committed. This was stricken out again. Finally, however, on another gen- 
The gentleman’s committee reports bills for the annual ex- | eral appropriation bill it escaped attention, and it was enacted 
penditures in the future; but if that is appropriated for under | into law, not because it met the approval of Congress, but 
law, and there is an additional amount to reinforce the an- | OWing to the diligence of this Senator. I recollect saying to 


take the jurisdiction and perform the duties assigned to them 





nual appropriation, then it is a deficiency. him laughingly that he was the greatest legislative courtesan I 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman permit me to sug- | b@d ever met. [Laughter.] 
gest that if this particular item were in the annual appropria- oa a a ee ee ee ee ee 
tion bill, under the rules of the House it would be held to be [Applause ] de , ; 
ont of order, because providing for a deficiency for this fiscal Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
aad maining? 
ar? ,AIED - ‘ 
ot CANNON. Oh, yes; absolutely. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Eight minutes. And the gentle- 


x : an from Tennessee has 23 minutes remaining 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. But if the gentleman will permit | ™@” TER IND ~ 6: ao 

me to interrupt him, suppose that is all true. Suppese that Dg FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentlemay from Tennessee 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from New York | * he will not use some of his time now? 


and myself exactly agree on the question of the merits when the 7 on . peer ene Bee L . nave —_ Gumnting ment 
deficiency comes. What objection have you, what objection can | °"s6) EiggcERatp Weiter ee the debate. | 
you make under the law, to a committee charged with all ap- ani “GERALD. Does the gentleman desire to use any 


cca : ; , more time? 

propriations for the post office and the legislation for the post ; : = ie aoc 5 sills 

office taking jurisdiction of the question previous to the time Bs ee = oar — oa but I have nobody to use it, 

when the other committee may take jurisdiction? Because | “"\)) TTSGMRAT nn titan Annies act ef tt myete. 

their jurisdiction can not come until the deficit comes. “ine — ee, = 1en we can close the matter up in a 
Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman from Illinois will allow ur. 8 MS. Mr. Speaker ik 

me to suggest right here, in a majority of cases estimates are Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 


from Tennessee a question. Personally ? e in favor 
sent in for deficiencies before they actually occur. giving every caleneaphediion “ : eas ee ae 4 - a 
Mr. CANNON, Almost invariably. on condition that they would not legislate in the other body or 
Mr. BURLESON. Nearly always. : Y, 


; oP his either, f hat matter, ri o ask this question: 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman’s point is that the Post Office > = Seen mee eern aed : : oe * > teed 

Committee should first ascertain the fact that there is a de-| — : : aetna pitt me 2 a semeethegr edit ay 

ficic ncy ealeulated to judge whether or not the deficiency is a proper 
ciency. 


and wise deficiency, one at should be allowe han a com- 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; there never can be a deficiency, ex- = — — not eect aos oacuanner tania setae 
cept in an extraordinary emergency, without a crime being com- | pj))9 

mitted—that is, a deficiency in the sense of an expenditure that F 

has not been authorized by law. This is nothing more or less 

than en additional appropriation, not for the next year, but for 

the last month of this year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox of Ohio). The time of 
the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I give the gentleman four minutes | 

more. I hope he will go ahead. | 
Mr. CANNON. I thank the gentleman. This is an important | 

matter, I have no pride of the jurisdiction of committees. | }youse. 

Why, take these expenditure committees—— | Mr. SIMS. Not being on either committee, I am more a i. 
Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? | to get the best results than I am about the que 
Mr. CANNON. I have only a moment. diction. 

Mr. CARLIN. We will give you more time. Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am going | 3 
Mr. CANNON. All right. | just a few minutes, and then I will reserve the balance of my 
Mr. CARLIN. If, as the gentleman says, there could not be | time. 

a deficiency except by a violation of law, then this would not | Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman bezins, 

go to the Appropriations Committee, because there is no defi- | I want to ask him if it is the purpose, through this $40,000 

ciency. sought to be appropriated by this bill, to extend the star-route 
Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, while that seems to be | service and replace the Rural Free Delivery Service, as was 
plausible, I have talked in vain if I have not shown to the gen- | recommended by the Postmaster General in his last annual 

Uleman that deficiencies are additional appropriations for the | report and was suggested by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 

current fiscal year, where there has not been enough appropri- ; General in his report—to have them cooperate together so that 

ated in the annual bill. I think that is perfectly plain. I think the rural routes will not be established as fast and as effi- 


i 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
wants an answer, I should think that a committee that year in 
and year out studies the appropriations for a particular depart- 
ment and makes them would at least be as competent to pass 
on a question of deficiency as any other committee not connected 
with such department. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman from Tennessee does not 
claim that that is the issue before the House at this time? 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That is not the issue before the 


tion of juris- 
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ciently as they should be and as they have not been during the 
last three years for some reason, and in the place of them to 
extend the old star-route service? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Oh, I do not understand that to 
be the purpose of the bill at all. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I do not say the purpose of the bill, but I 
suggest—— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Not in the most remote degree. 
The money is not to be used for the purpose of extending the 
star routes to the detriment of existing rural routes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the Rural Delivery Service has been 
curtailed, and in place it has been suggested that the star- 
route service be promoted, and as the department comes in 
and asks for $40,000 for the extension of that service and did 
not ask anything for the rural service, it looks like they are 
attempting to give the star-route service the preference. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle 
man 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Let me answer the gentleman 
from Georgia first. I want to say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia I think there is no such purpose involved in this measure, 
and, further, that that question is not now before us. I am not 
able to answer him as to the purpose or intent of the Post- 
master General. I do not know what his views are on this 
question, but I presume they are in accordance with the best 
public interest. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not want the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to understand I intimated in any way that is his pur- 
pose, because I know it is not. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this proviso was 
put in the rule giving to the Committee on Appropriations juris- 
diction of all deficiencies by way of a check upon the other 
committees. Now, if this precedent is established I would like 
to ask the gentleman if it would not completely remove that 
check, and if it would not put it within the power of each 
committee to prevent any deficiency if it saw fit to do so by 
getting in a bill 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. It is possible that is the reason for 
the proviso. It may have been an unwise thing to have done it, 
but that is not the question. It is conceded by us that if it is 
an existing deficiency that then the Committee on Appropria- 
tions under the law now, whether that law be wise or unwise, 
has unquestioned jurisdiction. The point I have been trying to 
make is this, and one that is absolutely clear to my mind, not- 
withstanding the efforts of my friend from Kentucky and the 
speech of the distinguished ex-Speaker of the House, that in 
determining the question of jurisdiction no sensible body on 
earth ever went into the merits of the question involved where 
the question is made upon a mere motion without any interven- 
ing ascertainment of facts under the rule and practice of the 
body in which it was made. Now, it is useless for those gentle- 
men to talk about submitting estimates. It is senseless to talk 
about the jurisdiction of this committee if a deficiency exists. 
The question is, Does it appear from the facts in judgment be- 
fore this House—and they appear alone on the face of this bill— 
that there is a deficiency in the department? Is the appro- 
priation for the purpose of meeting a deficiency or for the pur- 
pose of increasing the service? Is it for the purpose of avoiding 
er preventing a deficiency? If it is for the purpose of supplying 
a deficiency, then the Committee on Appropriations has juris- 
diction. If the appropriation is sought for the purpose of ex- 
tending the service, where comes the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? What authority have they to legis- 
late on postal affairs for the purpose of extension of service? 
The law does not confer it, and I insist that the House in deter- 
mining this question shall not seek to go behind the face of this 
record unless there is presented to it evidence that a deficiency 
does in fact exist, a fact which I stand here, in view of the 
information which I have from the department, to most em- 
phatically deny. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1911-12 $40,000 more for this 
service than was needed? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. What? 

Mr. BURLESON. You are seeking now to take from the 
money appropriated for the fiscal year 1911-12 $40,000. Did 
you appropriate $40,000 more than was needed? — 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I think the appropriation next 
year will probably be $100,000 more than needed. 

Mr. BURLESON. ‘The gentleman admits that he appro- 
priated $100,000 for 1911-12 more than needed—— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I do not admit that I did it. The 
committee may have. 








man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 


or can not see the point made in this case. That is all there js 
about it. 


diction, the Committee on Appropriations must establish before 


this House the fact of a legal deficit before it can claim juris. 
diction of this bill. 


of a deficiency. 
expenditure of the money appropriated and the unperforine 








Mr. BURLESON. I think that is an additional reason—— 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That is a mere judgment, an esij- 


mate of ours, and it may be less; I do not know. 


Mr. BURLESON. I think that is the reason he has given 


why jurisdiction of the appropriations should be taken from 
the committee. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Texas is just 
like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and the gentle. 
They either do not see 


It is as clear as can be that, on the question of juris. 


They have not done it and they can not do 
it. I assert again that a deficit can not exist in contemplation 
It must be an accomplished fact by actua! 


service must still be necessary. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I wish to ask the gentleman whether, if 
it appeared on the face of the bill that a deficiency actually 
exists, there would be any question but that this bill would go 
to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then what inference must irresistibly be 
drawn from the recital on the face of the bill that this sum of 
$40,000 “shall be immediately available,” if there is not a 
deficiency existing? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Certainly there is no deficiency ex- 
isting now. But the gentleman certainly understands the propo- 
sition that has been advanced, that the House has the right, if 
it sees fit, to avoid a deficiency. It has got a right to make 
appropriations to avoid a deficiency, if it wants to, and take into 
consideration a bill which makes appropriations for the Post 
Office Department. Whether it be for the regular service or the 
avoidance of a deficiency in such service, the jurisdiction neces- 
sarily remains with the committee which under the statute is 
declared to have it over all postal matters and the postal service, 
and the committee claiming that jurisdiction would have to 
show whether that was so or not. It would have to show that 
it had the power in advance of an established deficiency to tal 
charge of this bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman says that the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads has the right to provide against 
a deficiency? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Very well. Is not this the same proyo- 
sition stated in more exact terms to provide for a deficiency by 
appropriating $40,000 more for the current year than is carried 
in the current bill? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I have been answering the gen- 
tleman’s question as presented, not because the question ap- 
pealed to me for solution of the issue that is before the House, 
but because I deemed it to be a question requiring a courteous 
reply. I have contended and still contend that, as a matter of 
law, the word “ deficiency ” has a specific meaning. That mean- 
ing is that the appropriation must have been expended for tlic 
purpose for which it was made, leaving the work still unacco- 
plished for which it was made; and until that hour arrives, the 
Committee on Appropriations has no control or jurisdiction by 
which it can interfere with postal affairs. I will assert again 
that that hour has not come in the administration of the postal 
service. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman insists that there is not 
now a deficiency, but admits that one might exist between now 
and July 1? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. One might exist, and it may be 
desirable to extend the service. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Then why the necessity of anticipating 
a deficiency which might arise between now and July 1 when 
Congress will, in all probability, be in session between now and 
then? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I see that the gentleman from Olio 
is just as confused on that question as other gentlemen. I 
is not a question of anticipating a deficiency. It is not a ques 
tion of the merits of the bill we are on. You may be exact!y 
right. It may be altogether improper to make this appropri:- 
tion. It may be a thing that we ought not to do. 


e 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
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And yet the right to determine that question, so far as a 
committee is concerned, belongs not to a committee that can 
not take jurisdiction of it until a deficiency occurs, but belongs 
io the committee that is clothed and vested at all times with 
power and jurisdiction over postal affairs and with the making 
of appropriations for postal affairs until a deficit comes. A 
deficit has not come, and this House can not hold that the 
Committee on Appropriations is entitled to consider this bill 
until it is first determined that there is actually a deficiency in 
the Post Office Department. When it determines that, it de- 
termines it in the face of the truth, because there is no defi- 
ciency there now. I do not care whether this bill is a good one 
or a bad one. The question as to whether the merits of the 
pill are such as ought to make it appeal to your consideration 
is not to be considered. I say until there is a declared defi- 
ciency, by the expenditure of the money, there is no jurisdiction 
in the Appropriations Committee. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves the 
balance of his time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
intend to use any more of his time? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I insist that the gentleman use 
his time, because I will use the balance of the time on this side. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Tennessee has 10 
minutes and the gentleman from New York has 8 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am entitled to close the debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to close the debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Tennessee is go- 
ing to use his time, he must use it now. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. How much times does the gentle- 
man want to use in closing the debate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will close the debate. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Go ahead and close the debate if 
you want to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman waive the balance 
of his time? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No, I do not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I must insist that the gentleman either 
use or waive his time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennessee 
will neither use nor waive his time. The Chair will decide 
what shall be done in the matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I 
intend to close the debate in one speech. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York undoubt- 
edly has the right to close the debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am ready to proceed when the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee either uses his time or waives his right 
to time after I have concluded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not determine whether the 
gentleman from Tennessee shall use his time or not. The 
rule is: 

The Member reporting the measure under consideration from a com- 
mittee may open and close where general debate has been had thereon. 

If the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] does not de- 
sire to use his time, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] will proceed, and the Chair will declare the debate 
closed. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Very well. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
sires to use any more time, I wish him to understand that this 
is his opportunity. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Let the gentleman from New 
York proceed as he desires. I have 10 minutes more time. If 
the gentleman wants to close the debate now, let him close it. 
T can afford to lose the 10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not wish to take advantage of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. 
vantage of me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has just concluded a 
speech. I am entitled, on this side, to conclude the debate. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman from New 
York know that if his time is exhausted, and he is entitled to 
close the debate, the question will arise when he has finished 
as to whether I am entitled to proceed or not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not wish to indulge in any sharp 
practice. I want no misunderstanding with the gentleman 


from Tennessee. If he desires his time, I do not wish him to be 
foreclosed. 


You are not going to take any ad- 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. 
speaking again, I suppose I shall have to do it. 


If the gentleman insists on my 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I 
speaking. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
moment. I do not desire to deprive the gentleman from New 
York of his right to close the debate. The only question with 
me was that the gentleman could not make that until 
after he had closed. 


do not insist on the gentleman’s 


issue 


Then if I sought to speak further, the 
Chair would prevent it; that is all. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not want to put the gentleman in 


that position. I want to be perfectly frank with him. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman, 
and I want to say to the Democrats in this House, before the 
gentleman proceeds, that personally I do not care anything 
about what committee takes charge of this bill. Personally, I 
would be altogether willing that any proper committee should 
take charge of it; but you have seen the manifestation in this 
debate, the effort that is being made here on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee to take up this bill, after it had 
been referred to the Post Office Committee, after it had been 
eonsidered by the committee, after a report had been ordered 
by the committee, and prepared and ready to be presented, and 
only avoided by presenting this question. I feel that we are get- 
ting into the same methods, and we are undertaking the same 
performances that we so much condemned in the gentlemen on 
the other side. 

Why, I have the utmost respect for my distinguished friend, 
the ex-Speaker of this House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr., 
CANNON], but it was as natural as anything on this earth could 
be for him, as a former member and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and as a former Speaker of this 
House—and it was also natural for other gentlemen on this 
side who have not always, in my judgment, been quite as 
broadly democratic as they ought to be—to take this position, 
Of course, they want to justify the concentration of power in 
one committee in this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Of course, the gentleman from New York appealed with 
great success to the gentleman from Illinois to assist him in 
bridling this Democratic House in the interest of an autocratic 
committee, as they call the Committee on Appropriations. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, Democrats must 
have a diffusion of power; if we succeed, we can not concen- 
trate all of the authority and power in this committee, when 
it clearly appeared that there has been under the facts here 
stated no legal deficit. Indeed, it would be a poor work on the 
part of a Democratic House to assume the existence of a fact 
that does not exist in order to confer jurisdiction and concen- 
trate power where there is already too much power. 

Now, I do not desire to make this argument an ad hominum 
proposition at all, but I show you the reasons for the alliance 
of the gentleman from New York on this question. He very 
naturally desires to have more power and authority than he 
has. Why, of course, if the logic of his position and that of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] were followed, 
then the whole of the next year’s appropriation bill would be a 
deficiency right now, because the service needs the money, and 
no money is available for the fiscal year ending 1913. His 
logic would reach that very conclusion and none other. You 
can not as men of common sense determine a question of juris- 
diction of this sort, when that jurisdiction depends upon the 
accomplishment of a particular fact, until that fact has been 
accomplished ; and the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations depends upon the existence—not in futuro, but this 
very minute—of a deficiency in an appropriation for the star- 
route service, 

I do not care what the gentleman may say or think, there is 
nothing before this House to show the existence of such a 
deficiency. That bill on its face is one that is competent to 


be passed upon by the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, because it affects and is legislation affecting that de- 
partment alone, and the only, the one single fact that gives 
the Appropriations Committee jurisdiction does not exist—th 
existence of a deficiency. For sensible men to talk about esti 
mates and to talk about whrt was done in another Congress, 
what effort was made to take jurisdiction there in a matter of 
this sort is far wide of the mark. Come down to the single 
question here presented to the House, and that is the determina- 
tion of the question of jurisdictional power on the face of the 
record, and there is no way for you to go behind it. If you did 
go behind it you would find the existence of facts that deny and 
prohibit that jurisdiction. That is all that is in it. I may be 


totally blind, I may be incapable of conceiving the situation, but 
it never did appear more clear to me than it does this minute 


Naeem erey 
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that the Committee on Appropriations can not take jurisdiction 
under the very letter of the law until a deficiency is an accom- 
plished fact and there is no deficiency. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has confined the discussion to the 
merits of the question before the House. Of course I under- 
stand his purpose in referring to the attempt of myself in asso- 
ciation with the former Speaker to concentrate power in some 
place or other in this House; but let me say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that however much some other Member on this 
side might have indulged in such a criticism it does not lie in 
his mouth to do so, because he blindly followed me and the 
other gentlemen when that question which he has in mind was 
under consideration. Now, let me dismiss that 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that 
the statement of the gentleman from New York is untrue. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I say that the statement that you 
make that I blindly followed you at any time is untrue. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York declines to 
yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I was confident that I 
should not have yielded to the gentleman. This bill was intro- 
duced in the House on Friday, and this is the first time the 
House has met since that time. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions has not been watching the Committee on Post Offices to 
see what would be done. This motion has been submitted at 
the earliest time practicable, under the rules, since the bill was 
introduced. 

The gentleman from Tennessee takes the position that until 
a deficiency actually exists the Committee on Appropriations 
has no jurisdiction of these estimates. Rarely, if ever, does a 
deficiency actually exist when the appropriation is made and 
the estimate is submitted, but the gentleman falls into this 
error: Ve states that his committee has authority to appropriate 
for the support of the service, and for the extension of the serv- 
ice his committee has the power to make the appropriations. 
This is an annual service and a fixed service. Appropriations 
for it are made in the annual appropriation bill. Estimates are 
annually submitted, and Congress in an annual appropriation 
bill determines in advance the limit of the service. The gentle- 
man’s committee appropriated for this fiscal year $7,170,000, 
although the department requested $7,201,000, $31,000 more 
than the committee was willing to give the department. 

Any suggestion that more money be given for this service for 
this year is not an original appropriation. It is to carry out 
the original intent and purpose of the department, and the de- 
partment has a deficiency which, if it does not now actually 
exist, is anticipated and will exist later. 

Suppose some gentleman introduced a bill appropriating addi- 
tional money for the support of the Army because of its con- 
centration on our southern border, and took the ground that 
there was no deficiency actually existing. That bill would be- 
long to the Committee on Military Affairs under the logic of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. Suppose it is proposed to 
appropriate money to carry on some branch of the naval service, 
and because no actual deficiency existed, under similar reasoning 
that bill would go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Somebody proposes an additional sum be appropriated for 
the Indian Service, and because the money heretofore appro- 
priated has not been actually expended, that the bill should go 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Under that theory the 
Speaker would have referred the communication from the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia asking that more than 
$10,000 for the contagious-disease fund be made available for 
personal services for this fiscal year, although at the time the 
communication came here it appeared on its face that there was 
$985 still available for expenditure for this year, to another 
committee than the Committee on Appropriations if some other 
committee had jurisdiction of the annual appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. If that were the practice followed—— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Has the communication come in 





et? 
" Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; it has come in. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Let us hear it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If that practice were followed there 
never would be an estimate for deficiencies, because the same 
practice would be followed as in this case. Not only would the 
law be evaded, but the rules of the House would be violated. 
The gentleman from Tennessee introduced this bill, and it was 
referred, inadvertently, I believe, to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. He has made the statement that the 
Postmaster General had written to the two committees, the one 





of the Senate and the one of the House, asking that this })\)| 
be favorably acted upon. Let me read a very salutary rule . 
the House, Rule XLI: 

Estimates of appropriations and all other communications from | 
executive departments intended for the consideration of any cor t 
tees of the House shall be addressed to the Speaker and by him re. 
ferred as provided by clause 2 of Rule XXIV. 

Why addressed to the Speaker? So that they may be printe| 
and all the Members of the House have available the s 
information that some one gentleman can carry around in })s; 
pocket and make public when it suits him to do so. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want to suggest to the gentleman, if |e 
will permit, the dates of the introduction of the bill and 
consideration of the matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I stated that the bill was introduc 
last Friday, and this is the first day since then that the Ho) 
has met, the first day when a motion could be made to corre 
the reference. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular bill is not of such great impor- 
tance, but unless notice be served on these departments | 
they can not have some gentleman introduce a bill and evade 
the spirit of the law and the rules of the House and get al! | 
deficiency appropriations they wish, they will run riot with our 
appropriations. Think of it! The last Congress was the most 
extravagant in the history of the Government. Seven million 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars was appropriated —— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not yield—— 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. In order that the gentleman say 
do justice to the Postmaster General—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman declined to yield to ny 
when I attempted to interrupt him. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. No; I yielded. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Seven million one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars was appropriated for this service, appropri- 
ated by the most extravagant Congress in the history of the 
Government. If this department can go around and evade the 
law and rules of the House and obtain additional money for 
the balance of this fiscal year, what do gentlemen think wi!! 
happen after the 1st of July, when the next appropriations are 
available? These department chiefs should be held rigidly to 
the law and be compelled to obey it or suffer the penalty 
Otherwise this Congress might just as well shut up shop, and 
our efforts to economize will be futile, and the appropriations 
will run far in excess of any made by any other Congress. 
Now, I have not stated and I do not intend to say anything 
reflecting on the gentleman’s committee. I believe it 
splendid committee. It is merely a question of where these 
appropriations for deficiencies should be considered. If the 
provision in this bill were in the annual appropriation bill and 
in the provision making appropriations for the star-route sery- 
ice for the next fiscal year, if such a provision was contained 
making immediately available any part of the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year, it would be stricken out on a point o! 
order because it would be providing for a deficiency, whether 
the money heretofore appropriated had actually been expend 
or whether it was in anticipation of the expenditure of | 
money, because that appropriation would belong to the © 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has now taken that shape where t!i's 
side of the House should wake up to the fact that if appropria- 
tions are to be held within the reasonable limits that we hive 
led the country to expect, it is of the utmost importance th:t 
these deficiencies be granted only when the law has been coi) 
plied with, and that when the law has been violated they sli:!! 
not be granted unless those responsible for its violatiou are 
driven from the public service. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expire!. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New York 
to discharge the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11031 and 
refer it to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moon of Tennessee) there were—ayes 83, noes 43. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yes 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York that the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads be discharged from the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11031, and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


is a 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 52, 


answered “ present” 11, not voting 182, as follows: 


Akin, N. ¥. 
Alexander 
Anderson, Minn. 
Ayres 

Bartholdt 
Bartiectt 
Bathrick 
Beall, Tex. 
Berger 
Boehne 

jowman 
Buchanan 

julkley 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Calder 
Callaway 
Candler 
Cannon 
Catlin 
Clayton 
; ‘ollier 

Copley 
Cox, Ohio 
Crago 
Dalzell 
Danforth 
Daugherty 
Davis, W. Va. 
De Forest 
Dickinson 
Dickson, Miss, 
Dies 
Difenderfer 


Allen 
Austin 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Brantley 
Brown 
Burke, Wis. 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
Carlin 

Clark, Pla. 
Cline 

Cox, Ind. 
Davis, Minn, 


Adamson 
Barchfeld 
Booher 


Adair 
Aiken, 8. C. 
Ames 
Anderson, Ohio 
Andrus 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Barnhart 
Bates 
Bingham 
Borland 
Bradley 
Broussard 
Burke, Pa, 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Cary 
Claypool 
Connell 
aenez 
a 
Covington 
Cravens 
(rumpacker 
Cullop 
Curley 
Davenport 
Davidson 
Denver 
tena d 
Drape 
Driscoll, M. B. 


Falrehtta 
F ‘aison 
Farr 
Ferris 


Flood, Va. 


Fordn 
Pecuaee 


Foss 
Foster, vt. 


YEAS—142. 

Dixon, Ind, Kop 
Donohoe Korbl 
Doremus La Follette 
Doughton Lee, Pa. 
Driscoll, D. A. Lewis 
Dyer Lobeck 
Esch Longworth 
Estopinal Lou 
Evans McCreary 
Fitzgerald McDermott 
sore. Ark. McGuire, Okla. 

McKenzie 
Garner McKinley 
Geor McKinney 
Gillett Macon 
Goeke nguire, Nebr. 
Good Malby 
Goodwin, Ark. Mann 
Graham Matthews 
Gregg, Tex. Moore, Pa. 
Hamilton, W. Va. Morrison 
Hamlin Moss, Ind. 
Hardwick Needham 
Harrison, Miss. Oldfield 
Hawley Olmsted 
He Tex. Page 
Hensley Pepper 

Peters 
Hubbard Post 
Hughes, N. J. Pou 
Humphrey, Wash. Rainey 


Humphreys, Miss. 


Jacoway Rauch 
Kahn Redfield 
Kipp Roberts, Mass. 
Kitchin Roberts, Nev. 
NAYS—52. 
Edwards Hughes, Ga. 
Fields Hull 
French James 
Garrett Konop 
Gould Lamb 
Gray Lee, Ga. 
Hardy Lever 
Iiaugen Lindbergh 
sd Mays 
Helm Moon, Tenn. 
Houston Murdock 
Howard Padgett 
Howell Raker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—11. 
Currier Ellerbe 
Dent Foster, Il. 
Dwight Moore, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—182. 
Fowler Lafferty 
Francis Langham 
Fuller Langley 
Gallagher Latta 
Gardner, Mass. Lawrence 
Gardner, N. J. Legare 
Glass Lenroot 
Godwin, N. C. Levy 
Goldfogle Lindsay 
Gordon Linthicum 
Greene Littlepage 
Gregg, Pa. Littleton 
Griest Lloyd 
Gudger Loudenslager 
Guernsey McCall 
Hamill McC 4 
Hamilton, Mich. McGillicuddy 
Hammond eee 
Hanna McLaughlin 
Harris cMorran 
Harrison, N.Y. Madden 
Tiartman Madison 
Hayes Maher 
Heald Martin, Colo. 
— a 8S. Dak. 
elgesen er 
H , Conn. Mitchell 
Higgins Mondell 
H Moon, Pa. 
Hobson seeree, Wis. 
Holland Mott 
Howland Murray 
= _ W. Va. — 
ac ane 
Johnson, Ky. O’Shaunessy 
Johnson, 8. C. Palmer 
Jones Parran 
Kendall Patten, % x 
Kennedy Patton, Pa, 
Kent Payne 
Kindred Pickett 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Plumley 
Kinkead, N. J. Porter 
Knowland Powers 
Konig Pray 
Lafean Prince 


Randell, Tex. 


So the motion was agreed to. 
XLVII——108 


Robinson 
Rothermel 
Rubey 
Russell 
Sells 
Sheppard 
Sherley 
Sisson 
Smith, Tex. 
Stack 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stone 


Sweet 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thistlewood 
Thomas 
Turnbull 
Underwood 
Utter 
Warburton 
Webb 
Wedemeyer 
Wickliffe 
Wilder 
Willis 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Witherspoon 
Woods, lowa 


Richardson 
Rouse 

Sims 

Slem 


p 
Smith, Saml. W. 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Tex, 
‘Townsend 
Tribble 
Tuttle 
Watkins 
Young, Kans, 


Morgan 
Norris 


Prout 
Po y 


jo 
ee, La, 
Rees 
Reilly 
Reyburn 
Riordan 
pogaeneeey 


odenber, 
ner Colo. 


Rucker, Mo. 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scull 
Shackleford 
arp 
Sherwood 
Simmons 
Slayden 
Sloan 
Small 
Smith, J. M. Cc, 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sparkman 


Sterling 


Stevens, Minn, 
Sulloway 
Sulzer 
Switzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Thayer 
Tilson 
Towner 
Underhill 
Volstead 
Vreeland 


Young, Mich. 
Young, Tex. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


For 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


the session : 

Fornes with Mr. Brapiery. 
FINLEY with Mr. Currier. 
RiorgpDaAN with Mr. ANpxvs. 
Puso with Mr. McMorran, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Rucker of Colorado with Mr. Rees. 
Rucker of Missouri with Mr. PLumtey. 
SABATH with Mr. SLoan. 

SAUNDERS with Mr. Speer. 

Scutty with Mr. SrTercina. 

SHACKLEFORD with Mr. Switzer. 

SHarp with Mr. Towner. 

SHERWOOD with Mr. VoLsTEeap. 

SMaLL with Mr. VREELAND. 

Smita of New York with Mr. WEEKs. 
Scuzer with Mr. WIL.I1s. 

UNDERHILL with Mr. Woop of New Jersey. 
Wuiracre with Mr. Youne of Michigan. 
Greee of Pennsylvania with Mr. GREENE. 
Waite with Mr. Griest. 

GupGerR with Mr. GuERNSEY. 

HAMILL with Mr. Hamitton of Michigan 
HamMMonp with Mr. HowLanp. 

Harrison of New York with Mr. KenpaAtt. 
HeFLin with Mr. Harris. 

HoLtaNp with Mr. HeEaLp. 

SPARKMAN with Mr. BarcHrep. 

ANDERSON Of Ohio with Mr. AMEs. 
ASHBROOK with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Apargk with Mr. BincHam. 

AIKEN of South Carolina with Mr. Bares. 
CarRTER with Mr. BUTLER. 

CLAYPOOL with Mr. Davinson, 

CONNELL with Mr. Dopps. 

CANTRILL with Mr. Farr. 

Conry with Mr. Foss. 

CovINGTON with Mr. Forpney. 

Curtry with Mr. Garpner of Massachusetts. 
DENVER with Mr. GarpNer of New Jersey. 
Fow ter with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Francis with Mr. LANGLEY. 

GopwIn of North Carolina with Mr. LAWRENCE. 
GOLDFOGLE with Mr. Lznroor. 

Konte with Mr. McCatt. 

LATTA with Mr. Mappen. 

LINDSAY with Mr. MADISON. 

LITTLEPAGE with Mr. CrRUMPACKER. 

Foster of Illinois with Mr. Kopp. 

Boouer with Mr. Suttoway. 

Moore of Texas with Mr. Hayes. 

Jounson of South Carolina with Mr. Hetcesen. 
Jones with Mr. Hiaarns. 

KinKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Jackson, 
Kinprep with Mr. KENNEDY. 

Jounson of Kentucky with Mr. Kinxar of Nebraska. 
LiNtTHIcUM with Mr. MaArtTIN of South Dakota. 
Lioyp with Mr. MoNDELL. 

McGriuicuppy with Mr. MILLrr. 

Maner with Mr. MrrcnHecr. 

Martin of Colorado with Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania. 
McCoy with Mr. Morse. 

Murray with Mr. NELSON. 

O’SHAUNESSY with Mr. Proury. 

PatMer with Mr. Payne. 

Patten of New York with Mr. Nyrg. 
Ransvett of Louisiana with Mr. Porter. 
Remy with Mr. Pray. 

RoppENBERY with Mr. PRINce. 

EvLierse with Mr. DRAPER. 

ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
Fereais with Mr. Morcan. 

Levy with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

CRAVENS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, 

Hosson with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

GALLAGHER with Mr. FULLER. 

Lecare with Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 

Dupre with Mr. HANNA. 

Brovussarp with Mr. J. M. C. Smira. 
SLAYDEN with Mr. TILson. 

BARNHART with Mr. SIMMONS. 

Youne of Texas with Mr. Patron of Pennsylvania, 
ANsperry with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Lirtteton with Mr. Dwient. 

Mr. Wiison of New York with Mr. Morr. 

For two weeks: 

Mr. Davenrort with Mr. Ropewserre. 

Mr. CuLxtorp with Mr. Pickerr. 

For three weeks, commencing May 12: 

Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Hucuers of West Virginia. 

On this vote: 

Mr. HarTMAN (in favor) with Mr. Largan (against). 

Mr. Parran (in favor) with Mr. Tarsorr (against). 

For to-day: 

Mr. Guass with Mr. Butt. 

Mr. THayver with Mr. Camppert. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Reypurn. 

Until Thursday noon: 

Mr. McHenry with Mr. Micuart EB. Drisco.. 

Until Friday : 

Mr. Faison with Mr. Cary. 

Until June 12: 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. KNowLanp. 

Mr. MOORE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yoted “no” on the 
roll call, but I find that I am paired with the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Hayes, and I wish to withdraw that vote and 
answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bargtterr). The Clerk will 
call the gentleman’s name. 

The name of Mr. Moore of Texas was called, and he an- 
swered “‘ Present,” as above recorded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how I am recorded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recorded in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to withdraw that vote and answer 
“present,” as I am paired with my colleague Mr. FEsris. 

Mr. BARCHFELD. Mr. Speaker, on this roll eall I voted 
“aye,” but I find that I am paired with the gentleman from 
Florida, Mr. SPARKMAN. Therefore I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gen- 
tleman’s name. 

Mr. BARCHFELD’s name was called and he answered “ Present,” 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. Stevens, has voted on this roll call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
is not recorded. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am paired with the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. I voted “no” on this roll eall and I desire to withdraw 
that vote and answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gentle- 
man’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. ADAmMsoN, and he answered 
“ Present,” as above recorded. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, can I be recorded 
“ Present,” as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must bring him- 
self within the rule, of which he is aware as well as the Chair, 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am afraid that I can not 
bring myself strictly within the rule. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Lirrieton, recorded as voting? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York, 
Mr. LarrTLevon, is not recorded. 

Mr. DWIGHT. I am paired with the gentleman from New 
York, and I wish to withdraw by vote of “aye” and answer 
“ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the name 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Dwient, and he answered 
* Present,” as above recorded. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Hall when the 
roll was called, but I desire to vote 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
and listening when his name should have been called? 

Mr. FRANCIS. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not bring 
bimself within the rule. 

Mr. ELLERBE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Drarzr, has voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Draper, is not recorded. 

Mr. ELLERBE. I am .paired with the ——— and I ask 
to withdraw my vote of “no” and vote “ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will a the gentle- 
man’s name, 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Extersr, and he answered 
“Present,” as above recorded. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


SUGAR T2UST INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Accounts, I submit the following privileged report 
(No. 44) on House resolution 184. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 184. 


Resolved, That all expenses that may be incurred by the commi 
es under the resolution of the House of Representatives ad: ste ed 

ay 8, 1911, to make an mMmvestigation for the purpose of ascerta 
whether there have oceurred violations by the American Sugar Refini in 
Co. or other corperations or persons of the antitrust act of July 2, 18 90, 
and the acts supplementary thereto, to an amount not exc g 
$25,000, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of me p- 
resentatives om vouchers ——, by said committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof and eS the Committee on Accounts, eyvi- 
denced by the signature the ¢ man thereof. 


The report (by Mr. Froyp of Arkansas) was read, as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred House resolution 
184, have considered the same and recommend its adoption. 

This resolution provides for the payment out of the contingent fund 
of the Heuse of expenses ineurred by the committee a to ascer- 
tain whether there have been violations of the antitrust act by the 


American Sugar Refining Co. or other corporations or persons, and the 
provisions for lew are the same as in House resolution 173 as 
amended and adepted by the House May 26, 1911, and believing it a 
proper resolution we recommend its adoption. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. As I caught the reading of this resolution, it is 
substantially the same as the resolution heretofore passed by 
the House concerning the steel investigating committee. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the resolution, so far as expenditures are con- 
cerned, follows the language of the resolution that was for- 
merly adopted providing for the investigation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, these resolutions require the 
authority of the committee, the approval of the chairman of 
the committee, and also the approval of the chairman of the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It must be approved by the select 
committee and also by the Committee on Accounts and atiested 
by the chairman of the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. MANN. May f ask the gentleman a question in refer- 
ence to the Expenditure Committee? I think we passed a reso- 
lution some time ago giving to the various Expenditure Com- 
mittees authority to incur expenses, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund upon the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I ask the gentleman whether there is any eontro! over 
those matters by the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I know of no resolution pertain- 
ing to those expenditures, except the resolutions authorizing 
the several investigations. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is correct. There is no resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. No resolution from the Committee 
on Accounts pertaining to such expenditures. Aside from the 
original resolutions there is nothing. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say whether the Com- 
mittee om Accounts has any control over those expenditures 
in any way whatever? In other words, is there any controi 
by a committee of the House of the expenditures made by the 
Expenditure Committees, besides the Expenditure Committees 
themselves? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The Committee on Accounts has 
this much control over all expenditures: The accounts must be 
audited by the Committee an Accounts, and where expenditures 
are made that are unauthorized by previous resolutions they 
would have absolute control over those expenditures. But 
where they were within the authority granted to the com- 
mittee imeurring the expense the duty of the Committee on 
Accounts would be simply to audit and see that they are 
correct. 

Mr. MANN. As I recall the resolution that passed some time 
ago, it gave to the Committees on Expenditures authority, to 
proceed under the rules in making investigations, to subpena 
witnesses, and so forth. Now, who has control over the amount 
to be expended in the subpenaing of witnesses by those 
committees? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will state frankly to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that I understand that would be a mutter 
in the discretion of those committees, or the chairmen thereof. 
There has been no resolution acted upon by the Committee on 
Accounts limiting that class of expenditures. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman from [Illinois will par- 
don me, I think I can answer that question. When the Hamlin 
resolution providing for these investigations by the nine Ex- 
penditure Committees for the executive departments was 
passed, it did not contain any provision whatever about the 
payment of any expenses. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So that no provision has been made for 
that, except in one instance the House, by a subsequent resolu- 
tion, did provide for clerks. In the future,,when these .com- 
mittees want to get allowances from the contingent fund, they 
will have to come just as this one does; from the Committee on 
Accounts. There is no provision at all for it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Expenditures Committee should sum- 
mon witnesses and create an expenditure for that purpose, and 
should send a voucher to the Committee on Accounts, and the 
Committee on Accounts should approve it, could it not be paid 
out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. It would depend on the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. GARNER. After all, discretion is left with the Com- 
mittee on Accounts as to whether they will approve these 
vouchers, 

Mr. MANN. That is what I wanted to ascertain. As I un- 
derstand, one of the Expenditure Committees has subpcenaed 
witnesses from the other side of the continent at very great 
expense. ‘That may be perfectly proper, and I have no criticism 
to make of it, but I desire to know whether anybody has control 
over that matter. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
gentleman from Illinois that the Committee on Accounts has 
control over the adjustment and the payment of all of these 
claims. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas yield to me? 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman from | 


Tennessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], as well as to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], that this House passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Gommittee on Expenditures in the Post 
Office Department to go ahead with an investigation and also 
gave that committee unlimited authority to incur the necessary 
expense in order to carry forward that investigation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Was that separate from the Hamlin reso- 
lution? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true in that one case. 

Mr. MANN. I was not referring to that. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and also on other committees which have 


made investigations under resolutions similar to the one now | 


under consideration. The disbursing officer refuses to pay any 
voucher that is not approved by the chairman of the investigat- 
ing committee and the Committee on Accounts. He will not 
pay it until the Committee on Accounts approves it. I have 
known of a case where a witness stated too much mileage, 
where the Committee on Accounts has made an investigation 
and found the fact and refused the bill until modified. I do not 
understand that the Committee on Accounts would have au- 
thority—it might do it arbitrarily—to refuse to pay a witness 
who had been in attendance if the chairman of the investigating 
committee certified the amount, but the Committee on Accounts 
does exercise a supervision over these bills and vouchers after 
ae are certified by the chairman of the investigating com- 
ee, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will state to the gentleman that 
my information is that so long as these investigating commit- 
tees are within the authorization, our obligation is simply to 
audit and see that the account is correct, but if they incur ex- 
penditures outside of the authorization, then we will be under 
no obligation to allow the expenditures. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
me to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Otmstep] contend that the Expenditure Committees have a 
legal right to make an indebtedness against the Government and 








to 9. K. that voucher and that the disbursing officer would 
have a right to issue a warrant for it without having the 
Committee on Accounts consider it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I say that under the practice a disbursing 
officer would not pay without the approval—— 

Mr. GARNER. But I am speaking from a legal standpoint. 
Would the Treasury Department be authorized to pay or would 
the disbursing officer be authorized to draw a warrant against 
the Treasury for an indebtedness incurred by one of tlie Com- 
mittees on Expenditures unless the Committee on Accounts first 
had approved it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I doubt if he would have the right, but cer- 
tainly under the practice he would not do it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the issue 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], I desire to 
say this, that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] in- 
troduced a resolution conferring certain extraordinary powers 
on these nine Expenditure Committees. That resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
considered it for some time and reported it back to the House. 
This House passed the resolution as introduced by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. The Committee on Rules did not under- 
take to deal with the contingent fund of the House, nor did it 
undertake to confer any authority on any one of these nine 
committees to incur any expense or to appropriate any money. 
It was left entirely to the Committee on Accounts to deal 
with the contingent fund and all expenditures of money neces- 
sary in carrying on these investigations by the nine committees. 
There was no intention 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. In just a moment. There was no in- 
tention to take from the Committee on Accounts any jurisdic- 
tion that they have under the rules, but we intended, if I may 
speak of the intentions of any committee when considering 
matters—we intended to remit all these things to the Committee 
on Accounts when we reached the question of appropriating 
money for expenses in carrying on the investigation. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to ask tlie gentle- 
man this question: What authority has the Committee on Ac- 
counts to audit bills drawing on the contingent fund in the 
absence of authority being conferred on that committee by 
resolution ? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I say I do not think they have any, 
except subject to the approval of the House, but whenever the 
Committee on Accounts brings in a resolution and the House 
approves it, then, of course, the sanction of the House makes 
it lawful. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understood the gentleman 
from Missouri to make the statement that these expenditures 
or expenses of these several investigating committees, that the 
vouchers would be approved by the chairmen of the respective 
committees and then they would be referred to the Committee 
on Accounts dnd they would O. K. them, and the disbursing 
officer would issue a warrant. Now, upon what authority is 
that done? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Certainly, and therefore the gentle- 
man from Arkansas offers the very resolution we are consid- 
ering. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The resolution we are con- 
sidering refers to a special committee, and when that resolution 
was up I think I asked the gentleman in charge of the bill 
what they were going to do in regard to expenses, and he said 
the Committee on Accounts would probably take care of it by 
a resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. And they are taking care of it by a 
resolution authorizing the expenditure. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. But the question raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois was how the expenditures of these sey- 
eral investigating committees were to be paid, and they are in- 
curring expenses, as is well known. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think that is perfectly clear, that 
whenever these expenses are incurred they must first be ap- 
proved by the investigating committee and then must go over to 
the Committee on Accounts, and they must be O. K.’d there and 
must have been previously authorized by the House or must be 
approved subsequently by the House. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In other words, if I under- 
stand the gentleman, his position is there must be a resolution 
of the House authorizing the payment out of the contingent 
fund of these expenses—— 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I certainly think so—— 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield to me I do not think 
it requires a resolution of the House. The law provides in 
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reference to the payment of expenses out of the contingent fund, 
and a great many expenses are paid out of the contingent fund 
that are not provided for by resolution of the House at all. The 
ordinary expenses of a committee are paid through the con- 
tingent fund. The Committee on Accounts has jurisdiction 
under the law to approve expenditures to be paid out of the 
contingent fund, and these expenses are paid under the law. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Then the gentleman did not catch 
what I said. I said there must be some sanction of the House 
at some time before the Committee on Accounts acted. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The resolution that was passed which the gentle- 
man referred to that came from his committee gave to com- 
mittees authority to subpeena witnesses. They have that au- 
thority without resolution of the House. There was nothing in 
the resolution that was passed in reference to the expenditures 
committees that the committees did not already have, and there 
was no authority granted, unless it was the one about the 
Speaker signing subpenas during the recess, and the question 
is, Whether such a resolution passed as it was contained any- 
thing to give extra authority in incurring expenses or whether 
the resolution was a mere duplication of existing law in that 
respect? 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Have they authority to swear witnesses? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; any chairman of a committee can 
swear a witness. 

Mr. GARRETT. Or any Member of the House can swear a 
witness under the law. 

Mr. MANN. The committees have authority under the law. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the question of the gentleman 
from Lilinois, 2 few moments ago, to be directed to the matter 
of the payment of witnesses. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is directed to the matter of the pay- 
ment of all the expenses incurred by these several committees 
on expenditures in the executive departments. 

Mr, GARRETT. But the gentleman made particular refer- 
ence to the payment of witnesses. 

Mr. MANN. I referred to the pay of witnesses, among other 
things. Of course, that, as the gentleman knows, is fixed by 
the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT. Neither the Committee on Accounts nor 
any other committee would have jurisdiction over the payment 
of witnesses except by some provision of this rule, would it? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Committee on Accounts would have 
jurisdiction to turn down a bill if it thought that one of the 
other committees of the House was subpeenaing a great number 
of witnesses without any necessity for it. At least, if I were 
a member of the Committee on Accounts, I would not vote to 
approve the bill. I do not charge that that is being done, but 
that is on the question of authority. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman understand that the 
pay of witnesses must come out of the contingent fund of the 
House? 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

Mr. GARRETT. I confess that that is a 
which I have not specific information. 

Mr. MANN. It might come out of any other appropriation; 
but, as a matter of fact, I understand that the payment of wit- 
nesses does actually come out of the contingent fund, because 
there is no other appropriation made for that purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT. But no special resolution is necessary to fix 
the pay of witnesses, there being the standing rules of the 
House on that subject. 

Mr. MANN. Not to fix the amount. 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, as to the appropriation for it, 
that would be like any other matter that the House would pro- 
vide for. It must be appropriated. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we generally aim to provide some check 
on the expenditure of money beyond the ones who want the 
money. Now, a committee might want to expend money that 
the committee in charge of the money might not want to have 
expended. I mean no reflection on either committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illi- 
rois yield? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Fioyp] has 
charge of the time. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

The SPEAKER.- Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois just a moment 
ago remarked that it was customary for the House to put a 
check upon some of those who wanted to spend the money. I 
would like the gentleman to point out any resolution that has 
been passed in the last eight years authorizing an investigation 
where a check was placed on it by his side of the House? 
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Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants a specific instance | 
will give him one. When the special committee on the pulp 
and paper investigation was authorized by resolution there 
was a check on it. 

Mr. GARNER. In what way? 

Mr. MANN. All accounts had to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. GARNER. That was an exception to the rule. 

Mr. MANN. No; it was not an exception at all. 
followed the rule simply. 

Mr. GARNER. It happened to be one of the committees 
where no check was needed, the gentleman from Illinois bei 
at the head of it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
further? 

Mr, FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I merely want to state what the standing 
law is on the subject. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I would be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I submit that this discussion 
is entirely foreign to the resolution under consideration. | 
yield to the gentleman in order that he may ask a question. 

Mr. OLMSTED. ‘The question has been asked, What is the 
law authorizing the Committee on Accounts to pass upon such 
accounts? I think the only law is found in the rules of this 
House fixing the powers and duties of committees—Rule XI— 
which begins by saying that “all propored legislation shal! be 
referred to the committees named in the succeeding paragraphs,” 
and in the forty-eighth paragraph it says, on page 354: 

Touching the expenditure of the contingent fund of the House, the 


auditing and settling of all accounts which may be charged therein by 
order of the House—to the Committee on Accounts. 


Now, strictly interpreted, that rule, considering the language 
at the beginning and the opening of the forty-eighth paragraph, 
would mean all proposed legislation touching those things, but the 
remaining language of the forty-eighth paragraph clearly means 
to confer on the Committee on Accounts the auditing and set- 
tling of all accounts. That is, all charges against the contin- 
gent fund of the House are to be audited by the Committee on 
Accounts. I would not go so far as to say that that means that 
the Committee on Accounts might properly say that some in- 
vestigating committee had summoned more witnesses thin it 
needed to have summoned and therefore it would not pay the 
witness fees. That, perhaps, would be an arbitrary exercise of 
power. But in any event no account can very well be paid 
until it is approved by the Committee on Accounts, and should 
it find any irregularities it would doubtless withhold its ap- 
proval. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, BARTLETT). 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mention has been made here of the contin- 
gent fund of the House. Is the contingent fund of the House a 
fixed sum? Is it an established amount? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It is appropriated for in the lecis- 
lative appropriation bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it carried as a fixed sum from year to 
year? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I think not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman know what the present 
state of that fund is? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The Committee on Appropriations 
recommend whatever amount is deemed necessary every y: 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman know the amount of 
the contingent fund at present? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I can not advise the gentleman as 
to the amount now in the fund. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman know what we have 
expended yearly in the past? 

Mr. CARLIN. That can be ascertained at any time by calli 
upon the disbursing officer. 

Mr. MANN. Last year, I think, it was about $75,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The gentleman from [Illinois says about 
$75,000. 

Mr. PLOYD of Arkansas. I think it is usually about $75,000 
per annum. = 

This discussion has been entirely foreign to this resolution. 

The only resolutions which have come to the Committee 
on Accounts relating to the expenditures of committees are the 
one which we passed a few days ago, authorizing the select 
committee to investigate the United States Steel Corporation 
to make certain and this resolution now under 
consideration, 
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the American Sugar Refining Co. to make certain expenditures, 
These are the only resolutions that have been considered by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The other resolutions passed by the House, as I construe and 
understand them, authorize unlimited expenditures. But your 
Committee on Accounts sought to adopt a different policy and 
to fix a limit on the expenditures of these special investigating 
committees. We fixed that limit at $25,000 in the former reso- 
lution, and we fixed it at $25,000 in this resolution. [If that 
sum should not prove sufficient, we stand ready to give more 
in the future; but we believe it wise to put a cheek upon these 
expenditures, so that the auditing committee, the Committee on 
Accounts, will know from time to time what expenditures are 
being made. Now, this resolution, as already stated, conforms 
in every respect to the resolution that we adopted a few days 
ago authorizing expenditures by the select eommittee to in- 
vestigate the Steel Trust. It provides that there shall be a 
double autherization.; in the first place, that the seleet commit- 
tee must authorize the expenditure, then that the Committee 
on Accounts must audit and approve the vouchers, and the 
chairman. of the Committee on Accounts must. sign and attest 
the authorization. We think this resolution is right and 
proper, and if no one else desires to be heard on the question, or 
to ask any further questions, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is om agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ABREST OF JOHN J. M’NAMARA, 


Mr.. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
privileged report (No. 46) from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules has had under consideration House concur- 
rent resolution 6, providing for the appointment of a committee of 
investigation, and eet that they have held hearings, at which the 
proponents and all others desiring to be heard appeared and gave testi- 
mony. Im the opinion of your committee—— 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Are we 
not entitled to have the resolution reported first, so that the 
House may Know what the report fs about? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the reso- 
Tution. 

Mr. MANN. But the Clerk is reading the report of the com- 
mittee. We de not know what it is about. 

Mr. HENRY ef Texas. The gentleman may take it either 
way. Weare going to have the resolution read, and the report 
also 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk is directed to read 
the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 6, 


Whereas the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution ordains that 
no State shall “deprive any person of life, liberty, or pro without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its etion the 
equal protectiom of the laws ’’; and 

Whereas: it is reported in the public press that one John J. McNamara. 
heretofore residing in the city of Indianapolis, Ind, has been deprived 
of liberty and put in jeop: of his life without due process of law : 


Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of each House be appointed to investigate the arrest 
and extradition of the said McNamara, and to report its findings to the 
two Houses at the earliest practicable moment. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, E now ask that the 


report be read. 
Mr: E make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
this report is not privileged. 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think that a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules is privileged. 


Mr. MANN. I will reserve the point of order until I can 
hear what it is. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
reserves the point of order. 


The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


In the opinion of your committee it co material facts that 

could be elicited a select committee and further 

throw no additions? light on 7 oe 
testimony 


on and it is 
» The rewith submitted for inform 
the hese with a view of determining whether or Sor } my 
ded that House concurrent resolution 


HENRY of Texas. Now, Mr: Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Illinois does not care to diseuss the point of order—— 

I think I will discuss the point of order for a 
understand the resolution, it is a concurrent 
# committee of each House shal! 
appointed to investigate the arrest and extradition of 


Bes 
f 





McNamara and report its findings to the two Houses at the 


| earliest practicable moment. 


Apparently it is not contemplated to appoint one committee, 
although it says that it shall report its findings. It provides 
for a committee of each House. It provides that the House 
shall appoint a committee and the Senate shall appoint a com- 
mittee. I have no objection myself to the appointment of a 
committee by the House, but I question, there being no joint 
rules in existence, whether the House has anything to say 
about the appointment of a Senate committee, or whether the 
Senate has anything to say about the appointment of a House 
committee; and if the House has nothing to say about the 
Senate committee, then the Committee on Rules has no juris- 
diction. to report, as a privileged matter, a resolution providing 
for the appointment of a Senate committee on anything. Nor 
do I think the Committee on Rules has jurisdiction to report a 
coneurrent resolution asking the permission of the Senate for 
the House to appoint a House committee. The Committee on 
Rules has jurisdiction over the rules and over the order of the 
business of the House and over joint rules. But here is a reso- 
lution proposing, not a joint committee of the two bodies, not 
that the House shall appoint a House committee, but proposing 
that we ask permission of the Senate that we appoint a House 
committee and give to the Senate permission to appoint a Sen- 
ate committee. That is the purpose of the resolution as it 
looks to me. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I will say to the gentleman that I 
never saw the resolution before. 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course the objections the gentleman is 
making go to the form ef the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I think it goes to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee in referenee to it. 

Mr. GARRET. The jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection, the gentleman understands, 
to considering the real proposition. 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, if it would be reported to the 
House with a recommendation for passage, then the matter of 
form. would become important; but. being reported to the House 
with a recommendation that it lie upon the table, how can the 
form be important? Why should the committee amend the 
resolution and then report that it do lie upon the table? 

Mr. MANN. I am frank to say that I did net hear what the 
report was. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr.. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think we can agree 
without any trouble about it. I am not defending the form of 
the resolution at all. The point is simply this, that a resolu- 
tion for an investigation was introduced by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Brercer] providing for a certain kind of com- 
mittee. Whether he aptly shaped it or not we are not now 
considering. The Committee en Rules did consider his reso- 
lation and report it te the House, with a recommendation that 
it lie upon the table, but in advanee of making the formal 
motion, it is my intention to ask unanimeus consent that the 
testimony takem by the Committee on Rules, which is all the 
material evidence that can be adduced on the subject, and the 
accompanying. report be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in order that sueh committee may inquire whether or 
not further legislation is necessary in regard toe the extradition 
laws. The gentleman from Wisconsin so understands the mat- 
ter, and later I shall ask that this testimony go to the Judiciary 
Committee and that his resolution do lie upon the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, of course the reason I made the 
point of erder, and I did not understand what the purpose of 
the gentleman was in making the report, was simply on the 
question of the resolution being privileged in the House. The 
House guards very earefully and properly so privileged reports, 
and the question whether reports are privileged, hecause when 
a committee reports a bill whieh is privileged it thrusts out of 
the way everything else, but with the explanation which the 
gentleman has made I shall withdraw the point of order merely 
because I would not object to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I was going to say 
that, while not waiving the point, I believe the resolution is 
strictly privileged; yet I will not offer it as a privileged reso- 
lution, but ask unanimous consent that the resolution and re- 
port be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
withdraws the resolution as a privileged resolution, and now 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution and report. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DALZELL. 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to differ with the 
gentleman from Illinois as to the character of this resolution. 
i see it now for the first time. I was unavoidably absent when 
the matter was considered by the committee, and had not read 
the resolution until now. I concur, of course, in the conclusion 
that was arrived at by the committee after discussion. 

I think the resolution as presented by the committee now is 
an eminently proper one and brings about the result that was 
desired in a much better way than it woald have been by the 
appointment of a special committee. Nevertheless, I think this 
is a privileged resolution. It relates to the business of the 
House. It calls for the appointment of a committee to deal in 
a special way with a matter that belongs to the House, and 
while it is true that the appointment of that committee eventu- 
ally would depend upon the consent of the Senate, nevertheless 
it is strictly a resolution dealing with the business of the 
House, and I am not willing to agree that the resolution in its 
present shape is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I did not waive that point. It is 
only to have an agreement that unanimous consent is now 
asked. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not object to the gentleman’s attitude, 
but I wanted to express my own view. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman understand that this ap- 
points one committee, or a committee of the House and also a 
committee of the Senate? 

Mr. DALZELL. The resolution as it reads seems to con- 
template the appointment of two committees. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that it would be 
privileged in the House for the Committee on Rules to report a 
resolution providing that the Senate shall appoint a committee 
of investigation? 

Mr. DALZELL. I think it is entirely competent for the House 
to report a resolution creating a committee of its own to act 
with a committee of the Senate, if the Senate sees fit to agree. 

I do not see how the privilege is destroyed by the fact that 
it requires the consent of the Senate to call the matter into 
final execution. 

Mr. MANN. ‘True, but that is not the question as to the 
privilege 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I make the point of order that the matter the 
gentlemen are discussing is not before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. CARLIN. 
order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, first I ask unanimous 
consent that both testimony and report, which are printed, the 
testimony being appended to the report, be referred to the 
Commitee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the testimony accompanying this report 
from the Committee on Rules be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so referred. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that House 
resolution No. 6 do lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman 
from Texas is that the pending resolution be laid on the table. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
privileged report (No. 47) from the Committee on Rules and 
ask that the resolution be read first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas sub- 
mits a privileged report, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 154—— 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Clerk to 


suspend. Now, there is an original resolution and we have re- 
ported-a substitute. I will ask if the gentleman from Illinois 





The Chair does not understand the point of 





desires the original resolution and the substitute both to be 

read? I think the reading of the substitute will be sufficient. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The original resolution will first 

have to be read and then the substitute unless dispensed with. 
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Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas‘. 





Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the original resolution be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute may be read in liey 
of the original resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this the substitute 
House resolution 154? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; it is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not been able to pro- 
cure a copy of the substitute. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The substitute, of course, has not 
been printed, but I will have it read in one moment, and I wi!! 
give the gentleman all the time he wants to interrogate in 
regard to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman’s request 
is that the substitute be read in lieu of the original resolution? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or 
subcommittee thereof which may be appointed by the chairman of s; ij 
committee for that purpose, be authorized to send for and to comp: 
the production of such books and papers and the presence of such ): 
sons as they may deem necessary for the purpose of inquiring into t! 
operations and methods of the departments of assessment and coll: 
tion of taxes of the District of Columbia and such other department 
of the District of Columbia as may be determined by them, and, as w: 
the organization, capitalization, bonded and other indebtedness, ma: 
agement, and conduct of any and all of the public-utility corporatio: 
doing business in the said District. Said committee or subcommit( 
is hereby given authority to administer oaths. Said committee or su)- 
committee may sit during the sessions of Congress or during the re- 
cesses between sessions of the Sixty-second Congress for this purpose. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I now desire that the 
report be read, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the point of 
order on the resolution as being privileged until we can hear 
the reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illin 
reserves the point of order as to the character of the resolution. 
Mr. MANN. We ought to have a chance to see about it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me, at 
one time I tried to give him and the House the opportunity of 
seeing these reports, and he made the point of order that the Com- 
mittee on Rules must report from the floor and have the reso- 
lution and report read at the Clerk’s desk. Theretofore I had 
filed some of them in order that they must be printed as other 
resolutions and committee reports, which is competent under 
the rules, in order that the Members might consult them, but 
the gentleman made the point that the Committee on Rules had 
no authority to make reports in that way. Although I do not 
agree with the gentleman [Mr. MANnn], for I think the Commit- 
tee on Rules can report in either way under the rules. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the gentleman making 1 
privileged report, as the gentleman from Alabama did this 
morning, having it reported before it is called up in the House. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman knows that the au- 
thority conferred on the Committee on Rules or on any other 
committee to present a privileged report carries the authority 
to immediately consider it. 

Mr. MANN. It carries with it that authority. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think we can agree about that. 
There is no controversy about the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I think, likely. I reserved the point of order 
until I could examine the substitute. The substitute appears to 
be quite different from the original. 

Mr. DALZELL. I suggest to the gentleman from [Illinois 
that he wait until he hears the report read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Henry of Texas, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

“The Committee on Rules have had under consideration House reso- 
lution 154, authorizing the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
inquire into the government of said District, and report in lieu thereof 
oe resolution as a substitute, and recommend its adop- 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there is no controversy 
about this resolution, and I hope there-will be none about the 
report. The Committee on Rules thought amendments to the 
resolution were necessary in two particulars. First, there was 
a clause in the original resolution to the effect that if any 
witness summoned before the committee on the District of 
Columbia should swear falsely he should be punished as for 
perjury. Of course we know that under the law a witness so 
summoned could be punished for perjury without putting that 
authority in the resolution, and therefore we struck it out as 


to 
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surplusage. Then, in the second place, toward the end of the 
resolution there was verbiage dealing with the expenditures in 
regard to this resolution. The committee thought proper not 
to try to deal with the contingent fund of the House or any 
expense or expenditures in regard to this matter, but preferred 
to submit all of those questions to the Committee on Accounts, 
go that they might pass under their scrutiny, and therefore we 
pretermitted that language as being improper. I might say, be- 
cause, as the gentleman will agree, a point of order would lie 
against that part of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason why I reserved a point of 
order, because it does lie. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is the reason we struck it out. 

Mr. MANN. It still lies. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. It is the original resolution that is before the 
House. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do not think so. I think we can 
report a substitute to the House as an independent proposition 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has given away his case. How- 
ever, that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. But we can vote on beth. 

Mr. MANN. I merely made the point of order on account 
of the substitute. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
the original resolution. 

Mr. MANN. There is no controversy then. The gentleman 
proposes to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
his privileged resolution. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 


I will sustain the point of order to 


If the gentleman and I can agree I 


will certainty ask unanimous consent to consider it, althongh | 
I think the substitute and report privileged. Yet I am willing | 


to bring the matter before the House by unanimous consent. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I agree that if the original 


resolution is subject to a point of order, then the substitute is | 
It is the original resolution | 
It is the original resolution that is | 


also subject to a point of order. 
that is before the House. 
reported to the House, with the proposed amendment substi- 
tuted by the committee, and the point of order lies to the orig- 
inal resolution, and the original resolution is the test. 


But let me ask the gentleman, What is the part that is in- | 


serted in the resolution in the substitute? 
of that? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
new clause authorizing the committee to inquire into the op- 


What is the scope 


erations and methods of the department of assessment and | 
collection of taxes of the District of Columbia, specifically in- 


cluding those things for the committee to investigate. 
Mr. MANN. 
operation of the government of the District of Columbia? 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. 


specify this particular subject of inquiry. 


Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman one question, merely 
as to a matter of form. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be a little better form to strike out the word “House” be- 


fore “ Committee”? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
We will agree on that. 





Yes. 


Mr. MANN. We instruct our own Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
Mr. GARRETT. Is the word “ House” in the substitute? 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
there, although I did not copy it. 


Mr. MANN. I understand. That probably would not strike | 
everybody, but I think that is not the proper title of the com- | 


mittee. 


Mr. HARDWICK. It is not a very serious thing. 


Mr. MANN. It might be if you got into a controversy over | 


the subpenaing of witnesses. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Now, if we have finished these sub- 
stantial technicalities, I should like to ask if any gentleman 


desires to discuss the resolution. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 


Texas yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to enter into 
but I should like a little information from the 
I understand that the substitute eliminates from 
the original resolution an investigation of the operation of the 


any diseussion, 
chairman. Do 
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The scope of that is only inserting a | 


Would not that be covered by inquiring into the 


Perhaps it would be, but the com- 
mittee, out of an abundance of caution, thought it better to 


be ResolWwed, That the “ House” Committee on the District of Colum- 


That is a typographical error. | 


It is in the substitute, but it is a} 
mere error in copying. I take the responsibility for its being | 
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government of the District of Columbia, and of the manage- 
ment and conduct of public-utility corporations doing business 
in the District, as contemplated by the original resolution, 154? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No; it does not. It includes that. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Then the substitute does in- 
clude the investigation of those two subjects? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With the added investigation 
of the subjects ef the bonded liability of the District and assess- 
ment and taxation? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And their relation to the Gen- 
eral Government? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman if 
he is able to tell us about how far this investigation is to go in 
the matter of expense? Has the matter of the expense of the 
investigation been considered at all? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It has. It has been my intention to 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; and his statement, as 
I remember it, was that this investigation ought not to cost 
more than $2,500—certainly not to exceed $5,000. We consid- 
ered the question thoroughly, and although that question will 
go to the Committee on Accounts, I think it is a proper thing 
for the Committee on Rules to consider as well. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that this in- 
vestigation is so wide in its scope and is capable of being pro- 
longed to such an extent, by reason of the nature of the sub- 

| jects to be inquired into, that it might be advisable to fix some 
| limit of cost. 

Mr. HENRY of 
| undoubtedly fix a limit. 
| Mr, POU. If the gentleman from Texas will allow me, I 
want to say that the chairman of the Committee on the District 


Texas. The Committee on Accounts will 


of Columbia stated that he would have no objection to putting 
a limit of $5,000 on the cost of the investigation. 
| Mr. HENRY of Texas. And, furthermore, the Committee on 
| Rules considered the proposition and thought it better that the 
{ whole subject dealing with the expenditures should go to the 
| Committee on Accounts. 
| Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have had no conference with 
| the District of Columbia Commissioners, although my under- 
| standing is that they have no objection to an inquiry of this 
| kind. But we are in the summer months, and the addition to 
your original resolution of the proposition to investigate th¢ 
method of assessment and taxation is so large that it is a ques- 
tion when we would get through with it. However, if the gentle 
man thinks that the expense would not be more than $5,000, it 
seems to me that there can be no objection to that amount. 
Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will yield for a question. 


Mr. BURLESON. [Is it contemplated that the cost of this 
| investigation shall come from the contingent fund of the 
| House? 
| Mr. HENRY of Texas. Personally, I think so, although it 


might be ordered from some other fund if the House should 
choose. 
| Mr. GARRETT. With the permission of the gentleman from 
| Texas, I want to say that the Committee on Rules is setting an 
example to the House of observing strictly the rules of the 
House, and therefore it is not dealing with the matter of ex- 
pense. The gentlemen on the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Accounts can deal with that matter. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many investigating committees have been authorized by the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. GARRETT. Two special committees. 

Mr. BURLESON. At $25,000 each? 

Mr. GARRETT. Not to exceed that. 

i Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman will understand that the 
appropriation made for the contingent fund for the fiscal year 
amounts to only $75,000. One or two more committees and 
we will have a deficit in the contingent fund. 

Mr. GARRETT. This is not a special committee; this is one 
of the regular committees of the House. 

Mr. BURLESON. I think it is well enough for the Committee 
on Rules to understand that the contingent fund amounts to 
only $75,000 a year. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Texas will understand 
that the Committee on Rules did not fix the amount of the 
expenditure with reference to the other specia! committees. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the contingent fund may soon be exhausted, but that is on 
account of the extraordinary session, which increases the ex- 
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pense, and there is always a deficiency where we have three 
sessions instead of two during a Congress. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
a further question? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This resolution provides that 
“the House Committee on the District of Columbia, or any sub- 
committee thereof which may be appointed by the chairman of 
said committee”; that is to say, the whole Committee on the 
District of Columbia may enter into this investigation, or a 
subcommittee to be appointed by the chairman may enter into 
it. Would it not affect somewhat the question of cost if the 
entire committee was to serve as inquisitors? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It might; but the idea the committee 
had in mind was that the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia might take charge of that matter and select whatever sub- 
committee it thought appropriate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The resolution leaves it to the 
discretion of the chairman of the committee to make this ap- 
pointment, and if he sees fit, to delegate it to the entire com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
of the committee. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But it does not say so. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I take it that the chairman of the 
District Committee would desire the sanction of the committee 
when he undertakes to make an appointment of that sort, and 
there would be no conflict of jurisdiction about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And even with that question 
raised and considered the gentleman thinks the cost would be 
somewhere between $2,500 and $5,000 to complete the investi- 
gation? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Undoubtedly, I think so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman some- 
thing about this expenditure. Under this substitute resolution 
this committee on investigation can hold sessions between the 
regular sessions of Congress. That is, this committee on inves- 
tigation can be in Washington when Congress is not in session. 
Now, if the members of this committee, scattered abroad over 
the country, are brought into the city of Washington to hold a 
session of the committee, are they allowed mileage out of the 
contingent fund as expenses? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. They are not allowed extra mileage, 
and the gentleman must understand that those matters would 
come under the scrutiny of the “11 watchdogs of the Treas- 
ury ’—the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They would not be permitted mileage? 

Mr. MANN. They would be allowed their expenses. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They would be allowed their expenses? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, Does the gentleman mean the mem- 
bers of the committee? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Undoubtedly they would not be 
allowed extra mileage, 

Mr. OLMSTED. They certainly would. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. What authority would the Commit- 
tee on Accounts have to allow an additional compensation to a 
Member of Congress in the performance of his duty during a 
session of Congress or during a recess of Congress? It might 
allow his expenses, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then the expenses of this committee would 
be confined largely to the expenses of a stenographer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And witness fees, 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes; witness fees. And our idea is, 
perhaps, the stenographers already provided for could take all 
the testimony. 

Mr. MANN. Why should there be any expenses for stenog- 
raphers, when we have 10 stenographers who are not working 
during vacation? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have just made that suggestion 
in accordance with the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has just added 
by his substitute an investigation of the system of taxation 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say to the gentleman 
that that is one of the most fruitful fields of inquiry that any 
committee of Congress could enter upon, and it would unques- 
tionably involve a consideration of the taxation systems pre- 
vailing in other large cities of the country. Might it not be 
necessary, if this Congress is to expect a complete and thorough 
report looking to a revision of the entire system in the Dis- 


Will the gentleman yield for 


That would be subject to the approval 
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trict of Columbia, for the committee to visit various other citics, 
or would it have to depend wholly upon reports that might be 
forwarded to it? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It might be necessary, and still that 
would be under the direction of the District Committee and the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman mean that during the recess, 
should there be one, and the committee sits during the recess, 
will the expenses of the committee, such as board and lody- 
ing in the District of Columbia, be charged up as a part of 
the expense of the committee? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Why, no; I take the view that the 
members can be allowed no extra compensation, but only acitu:! 
expenses. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought that what the gentleman said left th:t 
impression, and I wanted to remove it. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
was offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprier 
This House, and in fact the entire country, has been hearing fur 
years and years that there are irregularities in the affairs of 
the District of Columbia. Whether there are or not can : 
be ascertained without an investigation. If there has ben 
any sort of mismanagement or extravagance in the affairs of 
the District of Columbia, the Congress is entitled to know 
that it may be remedied. If there have not been any irrecu- 
larities, if through these thirty-odd years there has been no mis- 
appropriation of funds, no wastefulness of the public money, 
then the country ought to be quieted with the report of a con- 
petent committee that such is the fact. This umrest amon 
the people and among the Members of Congress should ec 
stopped or they should be given something to complain abour. 
As for myself, I have said from the beginning that I knew of 
nothing fraudulent, but that I was informed, from what [ 
deemed reliable sources, that through error or through a sys- 
tem of auditing, the Federal Government had paid more tliin 
its share of the 50 per cent basis on which we are operating, 
that 50 per cent basis being that the Government of the United 
States should pay one-half of the current expenses of the J)is- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Columbia pay the other 
half of the current expenses. While this matter was up before 
the Committee on Rules I had occasion to say that I had been 
informed reliably, as I believed, that the Federal Governieut 
had paid more than half, and I cited one instance of the in- 
terest on the 3.65 per cent bonds, and on the bonds them- 
selves, contending that the Government was not bound to pay 
any interest whatever on those bonds, but that the Government 
had bound itself to have taxes levied in the District of (o- 
lumbia which would produce sufficient revenue that the [is- 
trict might pay the interest on those bonds. 

It developed that the interest on those bonds fell due each 
year just at a time when the District was without funis. 
Then the act was amended and the Government was directed (o 
advance a sum of money sufficient to enable the District to pay 
this interest when it was due and not wait until after the 
taxes coming to the District of Columbia had been collecio. 
Now, my contention that the Government is bound only as a 
guarantor of this interest and is not in any sense bound to ji 
this interest can be found in an act passed in 1877, which reads 
as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall reserve of any of the r 
nues of the District of Columbia not required for the actual 
expenses of schools, the police, and the fire department, a sum + 
cient to meet the interest accruing on the three-sixty-five bonds of | 
District during the fiscal mn beginning July 1, 1877, and apply 
same to that purpose; and in case there shall not be a sufficient s 
of said revenues in the Treasury of the United States at such tim: 
said interest may be due, then the Secretary of the Treasury is auth 
ized and directed to advance, from any money in the Treasury not 
erwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to pay said interest, and the s: 
shall be reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from tim: 
time as said revenues may be paid into said Treasury until the full 
amount shall have been refunded. 


Now, as I said, I am advised that this refunding from ti 
to time which was contemplated by this act has not been mac. 
I am not a bookkeeper, I am not an accountant, and it is my 
opinion that no member of the District Committee is suc), 
therefore we have deemed it advisable to ask this House to 
give us an accountant, that he may go and see whether or not 
the United States Government has been reimbursed to.-the «x- 
tent which it should have been through these long years. [1 
other words, this partnership has existed for nearly a third of 
a century without this question having been inquired into, 1s 
far as I can find. _I believe that an accountant can be obtaine! 
for less than $5,000 who will go through this. All it requires is 
the appropriation acts of each session and then compare them 
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to the auditor’s report, and, as to the rest of the work, the 
members of that committee are more than willing, they assure 
me, and I assure you that I myself am just as willing, to go 
into whatever part of it that we can without a cent of expense 
to the Government. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question right there? 
In case Congress adjourns and this committee has to remain 
here and incur expenses that otherwise would not be required 
of them 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Most willingly. 

Mr. SIMS. 
as are incurred in that particular investigation just the same 
as if they were taken off to some other city to make that in- 
vestigetion? Are they not entitled to that as a matter of 
justice? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say this, I do not believe 
we are entitled to it. I do not want it and would not accept 
it, and I have not heard an expression from a single member 
of the committee who disagrees with me on that point. 

Mr. SIMS. It is very generous on your part. I think 
are entitled to it as a matter of equity if you have to stay here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If we can have this done by 
December, and can find something to report to you, so well and 
good. If we can find nothing, then I say that all this clamor 
should be stopped. Now, in the beginning, when this resolu- 
tion was first offered, the newspapers here took it up and in 
great headlines and in double-faced type they undertook to make 
it appear that this investigation was one that would lead us 
back of the Shepherd régime, and, consequently, it was such a 
monumental piece of work that it should not be undertaken. 

But now, believing that Congress is going to authorize the 
undertaking of this work, they begin to minimize it and say, in 
substance, that it is of no consequence. In the papers either of 
to-day or yesterday afternoon—I forget which—we find a state- 
ment that this discrepancy in refunding the debt of the United 
States would amount to only three or four thousand dollars. 
What I did say before that committee was that it amounted to 
between three and four hundred thousand dollars a year, if 
there is any discrepancy at all. 

Mr. SIMS. To several million dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And to repeat, if I were given 
the books, I could not do the work. I am not an accountant. If 
the books were turned over to the committee, so far as my 
observation goes, there is not a man there qualified to do it. I 
believe all we want is one accountant and possibly a stenogra- 
pher during a part of the time to go through with this. 

Now, I would not go into the question as to the attitude of 
hewspapers respecting this matter except for the fact that the 
newspapers may perhaps have biased the judgment of Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
more to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. While the hearing was going 
on before the Rules Committee one gentleman asked me for 
what purpose these bonds had been issued. I said to pay the 
fraudulent certificates which had been issued under the Shepherd 
régime, when the District of Columbia had charge of her own 
affairs and when Congress did not have charge of her affairs 
as now. 

To read from a report filed before Congress at that time, when 
the commission form of government was being proposed to suc- 
ceed that prior form of government under which perhaps 
$25,000,000 had just then been misappropriated, this language 
occurs and this prophecy was made as to the new form of 
government: 


The governor and board of public works have seized all the elements 
of power in this District. hey have laid their hands upon all the 
organized forces of the community; they have captured every source of 
influence, public and private; they have dictated the conduct of the 
press, controlled the legislature, and manipulated the courts; they have 
demanded the irresponsible disbursement of the public funds; they have 
secured the arbitrary appointment of all officials, high and low; they 
have cultivated congressional committees; they have debauched p 
Servants; they have surrounded the President; they have patronized 
the rowdy element; they have intimidated the primary assemblages of 
the people; they have packed political meetings; they have conspired to 
overthrow political organizations; they have imposed their candidates 
u the people and driven voters to their support through threats of 
starvation; they have suppressed freedom of speech in the District of 
Columbia and made liberty of political action an offense: they have 
seduced the wealthy, tyrannized over the poor, ostracized the honest, 
and persecuted the independent ; they have retained the leading members 
of the bar, subsidized the churches, and schemed for the control of the 
School and charitable funds; they have sought the power of appoint- 





Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 


Are they not in justice entitled to such expenses | 


} 


you | 


| these bonds are good and binding; 


ublic | 


| public works, states in his sworn testimony, on page 


ment of judges to be the ministers and have made the police the 
agents of their will; they have organized a militia establishment on 
the basis of an Army corps. 


This grave indictment, if anywise true, of the late governing 
power of the District becomes at once a lesson and a prophecy 
when it is contemplated to vest still broader powers upon the 
commissioners than those conferred upon the governor and board 
of public works. 

At that time, when changing from that form of government 
to that we now have, we find Mr. Townsend, of Llinois, using 
this language: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in an investigation which afterwards took place, 
of which Senator Allison was chairman, the officers and employees of 
the board of public works were brought before the committee and were 
examined on oath. I have here the figures which Mr. Oertley, the 
engineer of the District, swore were the amounts charged against the 
Federal Government, in which investigation he stated that the sum 


charged against the Federal Government and collected for this improve- 
ment on the same six blocks of New York Avenue was $83,187.02 

At another time the same Mr. Oertiey, the engineer of the board of 
2293 the re- 
port, that there had been collected from the Federal Government for 
the improvement of these six blocks on New York Avenue the sum of 
$99,028.85. Although these parties made three different statements of 
the cost of this particular work, yet it will that there was 
charged against the Federal Government and collected from the Na- 
tional Treasury $84,088.90 more than the board of public works in 
their official report, sent to Congress under the sanction of the VPresi- 
dent of the United States, declared was required to be paid by the Gov- 





of 


be seen 


ernment for this imprevement. It also appears that the board charged 
and collected from the owners of private property abutting on the 
street and from the General Government, etc., $19,000 more than the 
entire cost of the improvement, and in addition thereto the sum of 
$67.219.74 was charged to the general fund and is embraced in the 
funded 3.65 bonds. Thus the board of public works received in all 
$207,640.42 for an improvement which only cost, according to its own 
report, $123,552.26. What became of the excess collected over and 


above the cost of the work? 
Having collected from the General Government and private citizens, 


etc., they proceeded and did file against the general fund of this Dis- 
trict a claim for this improvement of over $67,000, which has been 
funded into 3.65 bonds. These are the figures in regard to a portion 


of a single street in this city: and it is a sample of the charges for 
improvement on many if not all the other streets. 

Facts like these have caused me to rise in my seat and protest 
against the passage of this bill containing the section to which I refer 
until some satisfactory explanations are made in this House. Persons 
familiar with the facts in regard to these matters will tell you that a 
very large part of the amount funded into the 3.65 | is a fraud 
upon the taxpayers of the District, and that if we 


onds 


pledge the National 
Government to the payment of the sum already funded, we will fasten 
a fraudulent debt upon the National Treasury to the extent of the 


amount included in these 3.65 bonds. 


I should not have mentioned this, gentlemen of the House, 
except for the newspaper accounts, which, whether intended to 
be so or not, are misleading. They say that I said that 
bonds were fraudulent. I have never said that, because I know 
but what I have said is 
that, perhaps year after year, for nearly a third of a century, 
you have been paying half of the interest on these bonds when 
it was never your debt. You perhaps have been paying half 
of the principal of these millions of bonds when it was never 
your debt. 

To go into that, and to go into other things of equal im- 
portance, this resolution has been introduced, and I earnestly 
hope it will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it has occurred to 
me, and possibly to a good many of the Members who were here 


these 


in the Sixty-first Congress, when charges were made upon the 
floor of this House that there were inequalities in the assess- 
ment of property in the District of Columbia. I have had 


occasion to look into this matter a little, have had some evi- 
dence on this point, and when this resolution came before the 
Committee on Rules I felt that if an investigation of the affairs 
of the District of Columbia was had it ought to include in it 
the important matter of the assessments and taxation in this 
District. 

I believe that we bave upon that committee now—not 
there have not been in the past—men who hsve 
deal of interest in municipal affairs, and that 


that 
taken a great 


whatever is 


wrong in these assessments and methods of taxation will be 
corrected by proper laws when the question is investigated and 
looked into by the District Committee. 

I believe that there is inequality of taxation in the District 
of Columbia that ought to be looked into and that ought to be 
corrected. I believe that there are many abuses that this Con- 
gress should correct by proper legislation. | o doubt in 
my mind that there are many people in the Dist: of Colum- 
bia who have large holdings of real estate who to-day are not 
paying their just proportion of taxation, and thi: he man who 
lives in his little home and is a small property holder is pay- 


ing more than his just proportion. 


ee ere 


re oe 2 * 





So I am giad that this investigation is to be brought about, 
and I believe next winter, when this Congress meets in regular 
session, if it gets away before that time, we shall have the 
opportunity of correcting these abuses that have grown up 
here from year to year and that have been brought about by 
a lot of real estate sharks and tax dodgers in the District of 
Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GarretrT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to discuss the 
resolution, but I want to make a suggestion in reference to the 
Statements made by the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
in answer to an inguiry propounded by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murpock], because I think it ought to be stated. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] inquired of the 
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gentleman from Texas, chairman of the Committee on Rules, 


whether in his opinion a member of a committee coming here 
during the recess, called here from his home or elsewhere, to 
engage in werk authorized by the House, could secure any com- 
pensation for coming. I understood the gentleman from Texas 
to reply that he could not. If that be limited to a matter of 
compensation, of course the gentleman from Texas is correct, 
but I understand that, under the law and the practice and rules, 
any member of a special or a regular committee who during 
recess travels anywhere to in investigation or in the 
work of the House is entitled to his actual traveling and living 
expenses during that time. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. If the gentleman from Tennessee 
will pardon me—— 

Mr. GARRETT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from Kansas asked 
me a question and I gave him a categorical answer. He asked 
whether a Member serving on a committee during a recess was 
entitled to extra mileage. I said he was not. 
that a Member of Congress would not be entitled to have his 
expenses paid on these investigation committees, or the various 
commissions that have been organized and upon which Mem- 
bers and Senators have been placed. As I understand it, fre- 
quently their expenses are paid out of the fund put at the dis- 
posal of the committee. I did not mean to imply that the ex- 
penses of the Members when going to some other place, for 
instance, Philadelphia, would not be paid out of the fund. 
What I did mean to say was that no extra mileage could be 
allowed. 

Mr. GARRETT. I was sure that that was what the gentle- 
man meant, but seme gentlemen misunderstood his remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Tennessee will allow me—— 

Mr. GARRETT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that, in so far as I 
am advised, there will be no occasion for the summoning of 
witnesses outside ef the District of Columbia; that all the in- 
formation we want can be gotten right here. That is my belief 
abeut the matter. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield for me 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the statement the gentleman just 
made that no witnesses would be called from outside of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I said that so far as I was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MANN. Dees not the gentleman think that if this com- 
miitee goes into the subject of assessment and taxation it is 
likely to call witnesses from many places; that is, if it goes 
into the subject exhaustively? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say frankly and freely to 
the gentleman, that I believe all the information we want can 
be obtained on that subject from correspondence. I want to be 
understood now that I will not favor, but shall strenuously 
oppose, the traveling of a single mile outside the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. I have a great deal of confidence, not only in the 
District Committee, but especially in its chairman and in his 
disposition to be fair and economical, and I have no doubt that 
he will pursue that course if he be allowed to do so, and I hepe 
he will be allowed to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I understand the law and the 
practice to be in regard to the payment of expenses of special 
committees that where during the recess Members travel they 
are entitled to the actual traveling expenses and to their living 
ee nn ae eee eee Cy may be 
wor c 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 





Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, my interest in 
this question arises because of my membership in the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. I have not heard the 
rumors of mismanagement and improper government upon the 
part of those now directing affairs in the District of Columbia 
to which the chairman of the committee has referred. Oceca- 
sional comments have appeared in the newspapers, and now 
and then we have been told that taxation was unfair in the 
District; that the rich property owner had an advantage over 
the poor property owner, and that the property owner in gen- 
eral had some advantage over the property owner outside of 
the District of Columbia. But these have been newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I said in my remarks before 
the Committee on Rules, and I wish to repeat it here, that I 
have not the slightest reason to question the probity of the 
present members or the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I did say, however, then, and I repeat it now, that 
the commissioners spend all the money. They appoint their 
own auditor, and I believe that it is nothing more than a busi- 
ness proposition that somebody else go through these accounts. 
The law puts them under bonds of $50,000 each. For what 
purpose? For the purpose that they were willing to trust them 
no further than we are. And now, if this were a private busi- 
ness enterprise in which the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
I were interested, each of us would want the accounts of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| other investigated, especially when the sums of money spent 


| run up into the millions. 


I did not say | 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad the gentleman 
has made that statement, and I concede his sincerity in desiring 
this investigation. I do not understand him to question the 
integrity of the present commissioners. That is clear, and lhe 
has made it clear, but he has suggested here a resolution which 
proposes an investigation for reasons that have not been fully 
set out to the House except by indirection, and he has read 
extracts from ancient publications. The fact that “Boss’’ 
Shepherd once held sway here and came back an honored man, 
perhaps, has very little to do with the question now. If there 
is anything wrong with the government ef the District of 
Columbia, of course Congress, which is responsible for the ap- 
propriations, ought to know about it. But I was observing that 
except as a comment appears here and there in a newspaper, or 
a grievance arises from some one in the employ of the govern- 
ment, who seems to be dissatisfied with his place, unconscious 
of the conditions that prevail elsewhere, or of the superior 
advantages of living in the District of Columbia, we know very 
little about the matter, and it seems to me we ought to have 
something more substantial before we enter into an investiza- 
tion the cost of which we know not. I observe that the substi- 
tute which has been offered provides a new subject of investi- 
gation, that of assessment and taxation. While the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules was on his feet I made inquiry as to 
this, and found that it was to be added to the original inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania fully aware of the fact that when this committee 
was organized a subcommittee upon taxation and assessment was 
created in the Committee on the District of Columbia for the 
first time in its history? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe that to be true. I 
know the subcommittee was created, and I believe it to have 
been the first time in the history of the committee that it was 
created. : 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman thinks the resolution has 
been broadened in the substitute by including a new subject 
matter. Now, that was not the view of the committee, I think 
I may say. It was the intention ef the resolution, as the com- 
mittee understood it, to include that subject, and the gentleman 
from [llinois [Mr. Mann] very properly suggested awhile ago 
that it was, in all probability, included under the language of 
the original resolution, but the committee thought perhaps it 
was desirable to make it more specific. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me 
to say this: I do not want to be understood as this 
resolution, because if there is anything that should be inquired 
into or investigated, I am prepared to join with the majority 
in making that inquiry and investigation. 

ee The time of the gentleman has 
exp. 
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Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
more to the gentleman. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am drawing | 
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the attention of the House to the fact that it is entering upon | 
no mean investigation. This investigation may or may not be 


completed within the limit of the expenditure of $2,500 to 
$5,000. First of all, we propose to investigate “the operation 
of the government of the District of Columbia.” That is a 
very broad commission. There are States that are making in- 
vestigations like that and bringing them up to their legisla- 


tures, and some of them are getting through with such inves- | 


tigations and some laying them over for another year. Then 


of all the public-utility corporations of the District. That in- 
volves water, gas, and light, street and steam railways, and it 
involves all of the questions that all of the States to-day are 
wrestling with, at very great expense and at very great labor. 


Now, you are imposing that task upon this committee which is | 


to do this work at so moderate an expense. In addition to this, 
you are imposing on this committee the duty of investigating 


the capital and bonded indebtedness of the District of Colum- | 
bia. That is a question that has invited the attention of all our | 


cities and States and taken much time and care. And in addi- 
tion to this, more basically important than all, you are pro- 
posing to impose upon this committee the serious problem of 
assessment and taxation. Now, I believe that this is the only 
question that I have heard entered as a complaint against the 
management of the District of Columbia, and, of course, it is 
not chargeable against the management of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is a matter of law. How many cities of this 
country have given years of investigation to questions affect- 
ing assessment and taxation, and in what city has it been satis- 
factorily settled? There have been commissions appointed by 
States that have gone into this question and have spent years 


in the inquiry. Paid commissions have undertaken the work, 
perhaps prolonged it because paid; perhaps they have worked 


sincerely, but the result of it has been the expenditure of time 
and labor and money that had to be paid by the municipalities 
or by the States. 

Whatever we do here in the District of Columbia should be 
done so thoroughly and so well, not only with reference to the 
matter of the management of the District, but also with refer- 
euce to the timely question of the management of public util- 


ities and the very important and serious question of assess- | 


ment and taxation, as to be a model for all the Nation. Now, 
then, if we are to provide an object lesson for New York, Phila- 


delphia, Chicago, Boston, or Linden, Tenn., or other cities, mu- | 
nicipalities, and boroughs that are interested in these prob- | 
lems, perhaps we had better undertake the work in a broader | 


and more comprehensive way than is here proposed. Can this 


committee cover the ground and bring in a satisfactory report |- 


with the means at hand? I am treating this matter seriously, 
because you are imposing a duty upon the District of Colum- 


bia Committee, or a subcommittee to be appointed by the chair- | 


man, that is so important and far-reaching that it is a grave | 


question whether in the time allotted and with the means pro- 
vided you can obtain the desired results. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield me a few minutes? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. How many? I have only five min- 
utes, but I will yield the gentleman three. 

Mr. MANN. We will give you more time if necessary. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. All right; I have no objection. 
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House of considerable importance, dealing with great public 
questions, where it would have been extremely convenient to 
send to California for some man to come before us and give 
us his opinion upon something, and yet we never asked that 
power from the House. None of the other legislative committees 
have asked that power from the House. As this resolution 
was originally prepared it did not ask, in meaning probably, 
that power from the House. The investigation of accounts, the 
investigation of the expenditure of money is one thing, but the 
investigation of the subject of assessment and taxation is 
purely a legislative proposition. It is controlled by an act of 





| Congress. The District Commissioners have nothing whatever 
you are proposing to investigate the management and conduct | 


to do with it except to enforce the law. 

They have very little to do with the enforcement of the law. 
In that respect, under the law in the case of any proposition 
that comes up, a legislative proposition that comes before any 
committee of the House, is it the purpose of the Committee 
on Rules to give to that committee authority to invite confiden- 
tial information, expert information, expert witnesses, expense 
without control? In this case it was not a committee of the 
House that asked for it. It was the Committee on Rules that 
proposed it—proposed to give to a committee on a legislative 
proposition authority to travel, authority to subpcena witnesses, 
authority to go on junketing trips, authority to do anything 
they please, and have the expense paid out of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] may be ex- 
tended 10 minutes—— 

Mr. GARNER. In order that the gentleman from Tennessee 
may ask the gentleman from Illinois a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Texas may be extended 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT] asks that the time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] be extended 10 minutes. The gentleman from 
Texas has already controlled an hour. Without objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I now yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. The last statement of the gentleman, with 
all deference, is hardly accurate. The Committee on Rules is 
not giving to this committee the power of expenditure. The 
Committee on Rules expressly refrained from going into the 
question of expense. 

Mr. MANN. This gives to the committee the authorization 
of expenditures—the power to contract obligations. That is 
the purpose of it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The argument of the gentleman is—and I 
agree in the main with the statement—that in order to investi- 
gate an assessment it is not necessary to have a resolution from 
the Committee on Rules, because it is a legislative power which 
the Committee on the District of Columbia already possesses, 


| having jurisdiction, so that I do not think it adds anything in 
| that respect, or adds but little, if anything; and certainly this 


does not carry expense. That is, for the Committee on Accounts, 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman says this does not carry expense, 


| This does carry expense. That is the purpose of the resolution. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman | 


whether, in his opinion, this authorizes the appointment of va- 


rious subcommittees or only one subcommittee to carry on inves- | 
tigations at the same time? How many subcommittees can be | 
created under this resolution? Can each of the subcommittees | 


of the District of Columbia now start out on an independent | 


investigation at Government expense, doing what they please, 
under this resolution? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Does the gentleman desire me to 
answer? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will, in the gentleman's 
opinion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I believe a fair construction of it 
would permit the committee to organize several subcommittees 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the way it seemed to me. Now, I have 
no objection to the passage of this resolution, but I would like 
to suggest to gentlemen on that side of the House, if they keep 
on with resolutions like this they will soon involve themselves 
into considerable difficulty. Here is a proposition now to give 
to a committee considering a purely legislative proposition 
power to send for witnesses at the Government’s expense wher- 
ever they may please and bring them here to be paid out of the 
Treasury. I presided for a while over a committee of this 


Mr. HENRY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. It seems to me that the additional 
power, in the way it is put in connection with other clauses of 
the resolution, authorizing the committee to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of books, documents, and 
so forth, is a power which, I think, they would not have unless 
this resolution is passed. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely. I hope the gentleman will under- 


| stand that I am not finding fault with this resolution or endeav- 


—————— 


oring to criticize this resolution, but just to suggest to gentle- 
men that when these resolutions are introduced, as they will be 
many times before this Congress expires—resolutions designed 
sometimes to do very effective work and sometimes to give very 
pleasant trips—they will have to be careful, because they do not 
advertise the trips on the face of the resolutions. Of course, I 
do not think this resolution, under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will be wrongfully used. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman and other Members of the House to this 
proposition, that if with my vote or my consent this committee 
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ever goes out of the District of Columbia, for any purpose, I will 
resign my seat in Congress, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not make that 
statement. The committee may have to go out, and I do not 
want the gentleman to have to resign his seat in Congress. I 
was talking about the form of the resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. The last statement made by the gentle- 
man——. 

aan SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. MANN. To the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. The statement of the gentleman, made before 
he got an extension of time, was that this was an unlimited 
expenditure. As I understand it, it does not authorize the 
Committee on the District of Columbia or a special committee 
to spend a single dollar until the expenditure has been author- 
ized by the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken on that. It au- 
thorizes the committee to subpena witnesses. The rules and 
the iaw provide that the witnesses shall be paid. Is not that 
giving the committee authority to incur expenses? 

Mr. GARRETT. Did not the gentleman from [Illinois sug- 
gest a few moments ago that any committee had the right al- 
ready to subpeena witnesses? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and I guess I was mistaken when I did. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Now, if the gentleman from Illinois will per- 
mit, if I understood the gentleman from Texas, as well as the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that this resolution did not give any 
additional authority of expenditure except what is already con- 
tained in the rules and the law—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh! 

Mr. GARNER. One moment further—and that that must 
come from the Committee on Accounts in order to get that au- 
thority, I wish to ask, suppose that the Committee on Ac- 
counts should say to the District of Columbia Committee, “ We 
will limit your expenditure to $5,000,” would that committee 
be authorized to expend more money than that? 

Mr. MANN. Let me put a case to the gentleman now. I 
think the gentleman misunderstood his colleague from Texas. 
This substitute resolution does not provide for the payment of 
expenditures upon the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee; that part is stricken out. But suppose the committee 
subpoenas a hundred witnesses from San Francisco, as it has 
the authority to do under this resolution, and the Committee 
on Accounts declines to pay the bill, could they recover it in 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. No. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not going to pass upon that question of 
law just at this time, because I freely admit I do not know. 
But—— 

Mr. MANN. Suppose this committee finds it necessary to go 
to San Francisco. Who is going to pay the expense? They 
ean not go to the Committee on Accounts until after the ex- 
penses are incurred. 

Mr. GARNER. What I am particularly anxious about is to 
have the same rule applied to this committee that is applied 
to every other committee so far authorized to make special 
investigations; and if I understand my colleague from Texas 
{Mr. Henry], the Rules Committee specifically struck out of 
this resolution any reference to expenditures or authorization 
of expenditures at all until the Committee on Accounts should 
authorize them. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Texas and 
to the other gentlemen that the resolutions which have been 
brought in by the Committee on Accounts in reference to the 
special committee on the steel investigation and the sugar in- 
vestigation cover the subject in an admirable way. I hope the 
Committee on Accounts, if it has occasion to do so, will bring 
in some sort of a resolution on the subject. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That is exactly what is contem- 
plated by the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what I understood my colleague to 
mean, that he expected the committee to bring in some such 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. What I was calling attention to was the giving 
the committee authority to include legislative matters. 

Mr. POU. The Committee on Rules refrained from putting 
any such provision into the resolution, because it would clearly 
have been subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I believe all gentlemen 
who desire to speak have done so, and I will ask for a vote on 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the gentleman was going to ask 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will do that, not waiving the point 
that this is a privileged report and resolution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be considered. 

Mr. MANN. Why not dispose of the point, and ascertain 
whether it is privileged, and then ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. GARRETT. Let it come up some other day, on a matter 
of greater importance. 

Mr. MANN. The only reason I made the point was in order 
that gentlemen who offer resolutions of this character may 
understand that the Committee on Rules does not undertake to 
provide how the money shall be expended. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman and I agree exactly, 
and under no circumstances, as far as I am concerned, wil] 
the Committee on Rules undertake to deal with appropriations, 

Mr. GARRETT. As the gentleman will remember, that is an 
entirely new practice, and the application of an entirely new 
principle. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. The Committee on 
Rules has reported in, I believe, several such propositions. 

Mr. GARRETT. So far as I can recall in the past Con- 
gresses since I have been here there has not been a resolution 
for investigation reported from the Committee on Rules that 
did not carry the item of expenditures, and Hinds’ Precedents 
states that while it is subject to a point of order, yet the prac. 
tice has been for a long time to bring it in in connection with 
this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I looked up the matter thoroughly some time 
ago, and the practice is both ways. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that the Committee on Ac. 
counts has proceeded entirely in accordance with the views of 
the gentleman from Illinois as to what the practice should be. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I think the gentleman from Illinois 
and I understand each other, and we agree that in dealing with 
the expenditures such language should be stricken out, because 
if left it would destroy the privileged character of the resolu- 
tion, but would not destroy the power of the Committee on 
Rules to report in lieu thereof a privileged resolution to this 
House. That is a question I do not care to discuss now if we 
can avoid it because it might be debatable. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman had reported such a resolu- 
tion, I should not have made the point of order. The gentleman 
a an original resolution, which is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
did not report the original. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman reported an original resolution 
with a substitute by way of an amendment. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman from Illinois well 
knows that we did that in order to give the House complete 
information about this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing the gentleman, but it is 
subject to a point of order. Why does not the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I am asking unanimous consent that 
the resolution and the substitute for the original be considered. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that it 
be considered. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That the substitute be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANN. We are now discussing a point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No point of order has been 
made. A point of order has been reserved. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I ask unanimous consent that the 
substitute as reported by the committee be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute may be considered. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, Mr. Speaker, what becomes 
of the resolution reported back to the House? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will ask unanimous consent that 
that be laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. It can not be laid on the table until the sub- 
stitute has been disposed of. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. We can by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the proposition ot the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. That the substitute be eonstieret by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute reported by the 
Committee on Rules for the original resolution be considered 
and disposed of by the House without considering the original 
resolution. Is there objection? 


But we reported a substitute, and 
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Mr MANN. Reserving the right to object, I suggest to the | 
gentleman that the proper method is to ask unanimous con- | 


sent for the present consideration of the resolution and the 


report. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I do not object to that. I have been 
endeavoring to avoid discussion of this point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman permit the 
Chair to suggest that this is an original resolution, with an 
amendment to it in the nature of a substitute reported by the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 
report be considered by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute reported by the 


And I ask that the substitute and the | 


Committee on Rules for the original resolution, together with | 


the report, be considered by the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I see no way to consider the sub- 
stitute without having before the House the original resolution, 
because the substitute is an amendment to the original resolu- 
tion. I again suggest to the gentleman that his request be for 
the present consideration of the resolution and the report. 
That waives the point of order. 

Mr. HHNRY of Texas. Well, I will put it that way, Mr. 
Speaker, although I am willing to discuss the point of order, 
and I think I can sustain my position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
modifies his request and asks unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution and report be considered by the House. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is 
now on agreeing to the substitute and report. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, before that question is 
put, I ask unanimous consent that the substitute be amended 
by striking out the word “ House” in the first line, being a 
typographical error. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute be amended by 
striking out the word “House” in the first line. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended by the substitute. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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they would be offered, except in one 
mea; to say that the Speaker had 


se. The Chair did not 

peaker had id the gentleman from 
Kentucky was not to be recognized. The Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I thoucht the centlem: 
tucky possibly did not remember that 
lutions had been introduced and referred 
Printing and reported back from the Committe 
which is the proper way, 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. McCoy, for one week, on account of important bi 
ness. 

To Mr. Lioyp, for four days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Moon of Tennessee for one or two weeks. 


ca 
$s 


n from Ken- 

these reso- 
to the Committee on 
» on Printing, 


although I shall n obj 


hic 
ct to this 


Is there obje 


The question is on agri 


isi- 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Then, on motion of Mr. UNprerwoop (at 4 o’clock and 48 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Wednesday, June 7, 


| 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


On motion of Mr. Henry of Texas, a motion to reconsider | 


the last vote was laid on the table. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. (H. Res. 195.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That the Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department be, and it is hereby, authorized to have such printing and 


bi for the use of the committee as is necessary for the con- 
duct of its business during the Sixty-second Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
to House resolution 133, information in regard to contracts for 
Army shoes for the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive (TH. Doce. 
No. 66) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to House resolution 152, information in regard to contracts for 
Army shoes for the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, inclusive (H. Doe, 
No. 65) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2004) to amend 
section 1505 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
viding for the suspension from promotion of officers of the 


BILLS AND 


| Navy if not professionally qualified, reported the same without 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I | 


would like to call the attention of the Chair and of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky to what I think is the fact, that the 
Speaker of the House stated a few days ago that he would not 
give recognition for unanimous consent on these resolutions 
any more; that they would have to go to the Committee on 
Printing. I think that was the statement made by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
present occupant of the chair is not aware of any agreement 
the Speaker to recognize anyone, except that the Speaker 
stated to him that there were several resolutions to be offered, 
and he stated the name of only one gentleman who was to be 
recognized. I that the gentleman from Kentucky 
had secured the t to tion. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object, although I call attention to 
that fact. The Chair can not now help himself, having given 


= 





| 


| 
| 


amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 43), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4307) granting a pension to James W. Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5819) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
Romine; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5821) granting a pension to Nellie V. Cornelius; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9390) granting a pension to Michael McInery; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. B. 10736) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
BH. Savage; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 


tion. eer 
Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I was not | ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 
aware of any such statement coming from the Speaker, and that | 


I have understood that these several investigating committees 
that are having hearings have been allowed to have their hear- 
ings printed and such binding as is necessary done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will indulge the Chair, the Chair did not say that the 
Speaker of the House when he left did not include the gentle- 
man from Kentucky among those to be recognized. He said 
thefe were several resolutions, without designating by whom 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo. 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11157) to amend section 291 
of the United States Statutes at Large, approved February 9, 
1793; to the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment. 
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By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11158) for the survey of the 
harbor and waterway at Elk Rapids, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 11159) to amend section 
4612 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11160) providing for the 
payment of the expenses of a delegation of Indians from White 
Earth, Minn., attending first session of Sixty-second Congress; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11161) authorizing the 
purchase of 15 paintings; to the Committee on fhe Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11162) requiring the branding of hermetic- 
ally sealed oyster cans with the net weight of the oyster meat 
contained therein, and other provisions relating thereto; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 11163) to reduce the rates | 


of customs duties imposed upon imports into the United States: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11164) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to prevent cruelty to animals 
while in transit, by railroad or other means of transportation, 
from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia into or 
through another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, 
and repealing sections 4386, 4387, 4388, 4389, and 4390 of the 
Untted States Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 11165) to 
authorize certain changes in the plan for the permanent system 
of highways for that portion of the District of Columbia lyiug 
west of Fourteenth Street, south of Taylor Street, east of Rock 
Creek Fark, and north of Newton Street NW.; to the Committee 
on tne District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 11166) relating to the entry 
and disposition of certain lands in the State of Nebraska; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11167) regulating the entry and disposition 
of certain public lands in the State of Nebraska; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11168) extending to the 
members of the Forsyth Scouts the provisions of the pension 
acts of June 27, 1890, and February 6, 1907; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11169) granting pensions to 
widows and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of 
the War with Spain and the Philippine insurrection; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11170) for the erection of an equestrian 
statue of Col. William Crawford; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11171) to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11172) to 
extend the time for the completion of the Alaska Northern Rail- 
way, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11173) to authorize the city of Everett, | 
Wash., to purchase certain lands for the securing, establishment, | 


maintenance, and protection of a source of water supply for said 
city; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11174) to 
amend section 5278 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11175) to provide employment in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor for persons 65 years of age 
or upward, prescribe the duties and fix the pay of same, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 11176) to prevent the in- 
timidation, coercion, or undue influence of a Member of Congress 
in the performance of his official duties; to the Committee on 
the Sudiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11177) to prevent the intimidation, co- 
ercion, er undue influence of employees of individuals, firms, 
associations, copartnerships, or corporations during political 
campaigns or at elections; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11178) providing 
for the cession of certain land to the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11179) to repeal an 
act passed February 20, 1893 (27 Stat. L., p. 468), being a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to obtain plans and 
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specifications for public buildings, etc.; also to repeal section 
34 of chapter 383 of 36 Statutes at Large (p. 699), being an 
act giving to the Secretary of the Treasury power to employ 
outside architects, etec.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 11180) for the relief of cer- 
| tuin officers and enlisted men of the volunteer and militia forces 
| who served during the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 

Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 11181) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for refunding taxes paid upon legacies 
and bequests for uses of a religious, charitable, or educational! 
character, for the encouragement of art, etc., under the act of 
| June 13, 1898, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 
| 1902; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
| By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11182) provid. 

ing for the abolishment of the military post of Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 192) declaring the 
income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution duly ratifie 
| by the Legislature of Arkansas, notwithstanding the attempted 
| veto by the governor of said State; to the Committee on the 


| Judiciary. 


sy Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 193) directing the 
Attorney General to furnish information regarding criminal! 
prosecutions against the American Tobacco Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 194) directing the Attorney General 
to furnish certain information regarding prosecutions against 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
113) providing for additional lands for Colorado under the pro- 
visions of the Carey Act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAMB: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 114) to amen 
an act entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate wit! 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” approved 
March 1, 1911; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Memorial of the Legislature of 
Colorado, asking for a mining experiment station to be estab- 


lished at Silverton, Colo.; to the Committee on Mines and 
| Mining. 











PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolution: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11183) granting an in 
crease of pension to Landon Schwyhart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11184) granting an increase of pension tc 
John McClain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11185) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Hunsinger; to the Committce 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11186) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Benner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R, 11187) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin V. B. Garrison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


| 
| 
} 
| By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11188) for the relief of Eliza- 


beth Riley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R, 11189) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles T. Chandonia; to the Committec 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11190) for the relief of 
George P. Plowman; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11191) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
S. Fulford, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11192) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis 
BE. Parsons, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11193) granting an increase of pension to 
Linda S, Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 11194) for the relief pf Abe! 
J. Mosby; to the Committee on War Claims. . 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11195) granting an increase 
of pension to John Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11196) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11197) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Lanning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11198) granting 
an increase of pension to Joel L. Cudworth; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11199) for the relief of 
John F. Barkley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11200) for the relief of Martin N. Wren; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11201) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Fann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11202) for the relief of Timothy 
Donahoe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11203) for the relief of John Murray; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11204) granting a pension to Frank Tib- 
bles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11205) granting a pension to James H. 
Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11206) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11207) granting an increase of pension to 
Lloyd D. Pocock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11208) granting an increase of pension to 
James Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11209) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13210) granting an increase of pension to 
Lester L, Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11211) granting a pension 
to Alexander Frazer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11212) granting a pension to Sarah F. 
Kendrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11213) for the relief of Dr. J. W. Stokes; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R, 11214) granting an 
increase of pension to George D. Allhands; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11215) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11216) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11217) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11218) granting an increase of pension to 
“Alfred Inks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11219) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11220) granting a pension to David For- 
sythe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11221) granting a pension to Charlies J. 
Rosenecker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11222) for the relief of Otho Darr; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11223) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles McIntyre; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11224) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher M. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11225) granting a pension 
to Nathan H. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11226) granting a pension to Julius Dagen- 
tart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11227) granting a pension to George W. 
Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11228) granting a pension to Myrtle 8. 
Bryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11229) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles 8. Houck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11230) for the relief of N. H. Waugh; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11231) to correct the military record of 
Abraham C. Bryan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11232) granting an increase of 
pension to Godfrey Ferber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11233) for the relief of 
Elizabeth T. Belt; to the Committee on War Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 11234) for the relief of Anna O. Davant; 
Committee on War Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 11235) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
White; to the Committee on War Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 11236) granting an increase of pension to 
" ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11237) for the re- 
of Absalom ©. Phillips; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11238) granting a pension to John A. 
Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11239) granting a pension te Patrick F, 
Flaherty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11240) granting a pension to James Keef; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11241) granting a pension to Hiram N. 
Henry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11242) granting a pension to Henry FP. 
Watkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11248) granting a pension to Dennis P. 
Mosely; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11244) granting an increase of pension to 
Emory B. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11245) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11246) granting an increase of pension to 
M. Carlton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11247) granting an increase of pension to 
David Castoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11248) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11249) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaae R. Fain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11250) to correct the military record 
James Fanning; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Iinois: A bill (H. R. 11251) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel G. Trenary; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11252) granting an increase of pension to 
Bradford R. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11253) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Daley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11254) granting an increase of pension to 
Abner J. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11255) granting an increase of pension to 
Gilbert W. Ostrom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 11256) granting an increase 
of pension to Alphonso M. Baugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11257) authorizing the 
quitclaiming of the interest of the United States im certain 
land situated in Hampden County, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 11258) for the relief of George 
R. Gary; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 11259) granting a pension to 
Alice B. Sherrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11260) granting a pension to Betsy Breece; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11261) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Huddleston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11262) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of William W. Browning, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11263) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of John W. Lockhart, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11264) 
granting an increase of pension to Randall Ingram; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11265) for the relief of Clyde 
C. Westover, executor of John W. Westover, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 11266) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Atkins; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11267) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lakin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11268) granting a pension to 
Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHRBY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11269) 
granting a pension to David L. McStott; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11270) granting a pension to John Daley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


James 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11271) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Conners; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11272) granting an increase of pension to 


Michael Denigan; te the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11273) for the relief of Capt. 
N. FP. McClure, United States Army; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11274) granting a pension 
to William Bieber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11275) granting a pension to Peter H. 
Strumsky; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McoGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11276) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George Wageck; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11277) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11278) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Bowley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11279) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel W. Bressler; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11280) granting 
a pension to Theodore W. Swan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 11281) granting an increase 
of pension to Allen Godard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11282) granting an 
increase of pension to John T. Newcomb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11283) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Howarth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11284) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Gerhard; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 11285) granting an increase 
of pension to William Ernst; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11286) granting a pension to Adaline 
Fowle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 11287) granting an increase of 
pension to Vincent H. Gaskill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. - 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 11288) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Bigelow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11289) granting an increase of pension to 
BE. W. Welsheimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11290) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Dump; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11291) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthew F. Stuckey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11292) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Bray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11293) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11294) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 11295) granting an increase 
of pension to John R. Burdick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11296) granting 
a pension to Mary M. Steinback; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11297) granting an increase 
of pension to Louis Ackerman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11298) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse W. Kennedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 11299) granting an increase of 
pension to Wallace J. Harber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11300) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Merida; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11801) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Bice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11302) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia ©. Barstow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11303) for the 
relief of Eliza Choteau Roscamp; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11304) granting a pension to 
Andy ©. Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (4. R. 11305) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob N. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 11306) grant- 
ing a pension to James Sullivan; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 11307) granting a pension to 
Sarah W. Wilcox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11308) granting an increase of pension to 
Bernard Gough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11309) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Preston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11310) granting an -increase of pension to 
F. T. Brightman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11311) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Belden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11312) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive Leach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11313) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Denny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11314) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11315) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Borden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11316) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria L. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 11317) for the relief of F. D. 
Bain; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11318) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Surface; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11319) to cor- 
rect the military record of John J. Flynn; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany Dill in favor of 
Landon Schwyhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill in favor of John McClain; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of the Eastman, Verkamp, Murphy 
Co. and other Cincinnati merchants, praying for the reduction 
in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association, sug- 
gesting that if Sherman Antitrust Act is amended, legislation 
may not be used to crush smaller merchants and trades people; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Cincinnati and Cleveland (Ohio) Cham- 
bers of Commerce, requesting Congress to amend section 30, 
act of Congress, August 5, 1909, by permitting corporations to 
file report for purpose of taxation as of close of fiscal year; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Ohio State Division of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association, requesting repeal of bankrupt law; 
also protesting against passage of parcels-post bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Resolutions of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, urging the amendment of the corporation-tax law 
to permit each corporation to make its return at the close of 
its fiscal year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of C. W. Miller and others, of Convoy, Ohio, 
in favor of a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions adopted by the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, urging an amendment to tle 
corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AYRDS: Resolution of Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, as to reports under corporation-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. BLACKMON: Petition and affidavit to accompany 
bill introduced by Mr. Biackmon; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, petition and affidavit in the matter of the heirs of 
Philip S. Fulford, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers accompanying House 
bill 7621, granting an increase of pension to John J. Dillou; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers accompanying bill granting an increase of peu- 
sion to Joel L, Cudworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Communication from the Milwaukee Phar- 
maceutical Association, protesting against House bill 8887, pro- 
viding for a tax on proprietary medicines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petition of sundry citizens of Cory- 
don, Ind., protesting against the parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Hamilton, Ohio, protesting against the establishment of 4 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany bill granting an increase 
of pension to Godfrey Ferber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 3570) granting a pen- 
sion to Freda Burow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the amendment of the corporation-tax law to permit 
each corporation to make its return at the close of its fiscal 
year; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

” By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petitions of citizens of Arkan- 
sas, asking for the reduction of the duties on raw and refined 
sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Dennis P. 
Mosely; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for the relief of Emory B. 
Martin and Francis M. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9589, for the relief of 
Joe C. Heffley ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Boone County, Ark., asking for 
a reduction of the duties on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 11072, for 
the relief of James B. C. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Resolution of Pocatello Lodge, No. 198, 
International Association of Machinists, of Pocatello, Idaho, 
favoring Berger resolution in McNamara case; to the Com 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Idaho, urging a reduc- 
tion in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Socialist Party of Pocatello, Idaho, favor- 
ing Berger resolution in McNamara case; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Caroline Daley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for the relief of Abner J. Welch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill for the relief of Gilbert W. 
Ostrom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Clearing House Association, 
concerning legislation regulating cold storage of food products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rockford (Ill.) Manufacturers and Shippers’ 
Association, in opposition to House bill 5970; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Charles P. Gant, of Streator, Ill., against 
House bill 8887, for a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Niagara Alkali Co., concerning duty on 
caustic potash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the A. H. Andrews Co., of Chicago, protest- 
ing against resolution requiring the use of metal in place of 
wood in filing cabinets and office fixtures; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Winnebago County Local, Socialist Party of 
Rockford, Ill., favoring the Berger resolution; to the Com- 
mitiee on Rules, 

Also, petition of Eugene McAuliffe, president of Brazil Block 
Coal Co., favoring House bill 5139, to create a national arbi- 
tration tribunal; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Resolutions adopted by 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, Cohasset, Mass., favoring the 
adoption of the proposed arbitration treaty between the United 
States and England; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition signed by Messrs. Bahn & Maloney and six 
other firms of Amesbury, Mass., protesting against the enact- 
ment of the proposed bill to place a revenue tax on proprietary 
medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of Gay, W. Va., urging a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: Resolution of Local Camp No. 720, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Johnstown, Pa., urging upon 
Congress the immediate enactment of the illiteracy test into 
law ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Thomas W. Hughes and F. A. Devereaux, 
of Cresson, Pa.; Sherman Reese, Obadiah Reese, and J. B. 
Farren, of Ebensburg, Pa., asking for reduction in duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Letter of Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30, of 
San Cal., urging the passage of the Berger resolu- 
tion In regard to the kidnaping of John McNamara; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the San Jose Chamber of Commerce, of 
San Jose, Cal., urging upon Congress the imperative need of an 
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amendment of the corporation-tax law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. HEALD: Petition from members of the Society of 
Friends of Wilmington, Del., advocating legislation prohibiting 
interstate traffic in liquor; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of Fabiola Chagnon and 300 other 
citizens of Biddeford, Me., praying for legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a national bureau of health; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition signed by the Utah Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, Salt Lake City; Retail Druggists’ Association: 
E. C. Schramm; and B. F. Riter, all of Utah, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition signed by the Wasatch Canning Co. and other 
firms and individuals of Utah, favoring a reduction of the duty 
on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution from Dan B. Colton and citizens of Vernal, 


Utah, favoring the proposed arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Also, memorial from the Governor and Legislature of the State 
of Utah, petitioning Congress to make certain improvements in 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation in Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Telegram from F. B. Taylor and six other 
members of the executive committee California Pharmaceutical 
Asseciation, protesting against House bill SSS7: to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. M, J. Badasei and six other residents of 
San Francisco, Cal., asking for reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. B. Eldridge and 33 other citizens of Healds- 
burg, Cal., protesting against Senate bill 237 (Johnston Sunday 
bill) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of H. E. Chapman and 36 other citizens of Napa, 
Cal., protesting against Senate bill 237 (Johnston Sunday bill) ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition from 24 citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
asking reduction in duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Resolutions of Commercial 
Club of Omaha, Nebr., favoring change in time for returns to 
be made on corporation-tax law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Hallam, Nebr., favoring a redue- 
tion in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Plattsmouth, Williams, and Hub- 
bell, Nebr., asking for an investigation into legality of arrest 
in McNamara case; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MALBY: Petition of F. A. Walker and others, pray- 
ing for a reduction in the tariff on raw and refined sugars; 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Willsboro and Keenville, N. Y., 
praying for a reduction in the tariff on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Daniel W. Bressler, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petitions of citizens of Lebanon County, 
Pa., asking for reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Harrisburg, Pa., favering 
a national bureau of health; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petitions of citizens of Weissport, Pa., 
urging reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition from the Presbytery of Vermont, 
for the passage of the Burkett-Sims bill, to forbid interstate 
transmission of race-gambling odds and bets; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Champlain Valley Grange, of Burlington, Vt., 
protesting against Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John O. Spring, of Bellows Falls, Vt., protest- 
ing against Canadian reciprocity agreement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Graniteville Branch, No. 12, 
Workers’ International Union of North America, of Graniteville, 
Vt., favoring the resolution of inquiry in the McNamara mat- 
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ter, introduced by Representative Brercrr; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wilmington, Vt., requesting a re- 
duction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. RAKER: Resolutions of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce on the Alaskan coal mines, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

sy Mr. SLOAN: Resolution by Commercial Club of Beatrice, 
Nebr., indorsing the proposed arbitration treaty between United 
ote and other nations; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Resolutions of Southern 
California Congregational Conference, indorsing Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration treaty between United States and England; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, of 
Bureka, Cal., requesting the Secretary of the Navy to transfer 
the sloop of war Portsmouth to San Francisco; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, report of the committee on mining of the Los Angeles 
to the | 


Chamber of Commerce, relating to Alaska coal lands; 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 


Also, memorial of Federated Improvement Association of the | 


City of Los Angeles, Cal., for relief from restriction of Amer- 
ican water shipping; and a resolution indorsing House bill 
4660 as a measure which will give relief; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce of 


Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the fortification of Los Angeles | 


Harbor; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petitions of certain firms | 
and citizens of Rome, N. Y., urging a reduction in the duty on | 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 


By Mr. UTTER: Resolution of the Charity Organization 
Society of Newport, R. LI. advocating the appointment of a 
committee on public health of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Newport, R. I., favoring 
the establishment of a department of public health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Local Council of Women of Rhode 
Island, favoring treaties of unlimited arbitration with Great 
Britain and other countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill (H. R. 9223) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Green; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John N. Preston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, June 7, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Mount Belknap 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Gilford, N. H., remonstrat- 
ing against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of F. Van Dyne, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the memorial of W. L. Evans, of Washington, 
D. C., praying for the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday 
rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of Garfield Post, No. 25, of 
Wichita; of A. S. Everest Post, No. 493, of Atchison; and of 
Post No. 388, of Meade, Department of Kansas, Grand Army of 
the Republic, in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memovriais of Antioch Grange, No. 242, of 
Osage City; of Local Grange No. 1087, of Greenwood; and of 
yoeal Grange No. 1476, of Linwood, all of the Patrons of Hus- 
bundry, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Libera), 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the congregation 
of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Lakeland, Fla., and 
a memorial of the Seventh-day Adventist Church of Oca!s, 
Fla., remonstrating against the enforced observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of sundry druggists of 
Frankin County, Pa., remonstrating against the imposition of 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was referred to t! 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the United Irish Society 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the ratification of | 
proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States aii 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on Por- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Erie, Pa., favoring the appointment of a commis- 
sion by the United States and Canada for the adoption of 4 
definite plan for the prevention of the pollution of the waters 
of the Great Lakes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Longwood Society of Pro- 
gressive Friends, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the ratifi 


| tion of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 





States and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 384, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Donnally Mills, Pa., and 
a petition of Washington Camp No. 720, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, of Johnstown, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. GAMBLB presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Clark, 8S. Dak., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
| Mr. DU PONT presented a petition of Pomona Grange, 
| Patrons of Husbandry, of Newcastle County, Del., praying for 

the enactment of legislation to prohibit the interstate trans- 
| portation of intoxicating liquors into prohibition districts, which 
| was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| He also presented a memorial of Rural Grange, No. 10, Pa- 
| trons of Husbandry, of Cheswold, Del., and a memorial of 
| Trophy Grange, No. 22, Patrons of Husbandry, of Felton, De'., 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRADLEY presented the petition of Mrs, James Bennett, 
of Richmond, Ky., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, whic 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Wray, Hygiene, Victor, Dover, Nunn, Fort Collins, Pierce, 
Eaton, Ault, Berthoud, Weld County, Denver County, Denver, 
and of the congregations of the Seventh-day Adventists 
churches of Hygiene, Salida, Canon City, Rocky Ford, Denver, 
Greeley, Longmont, Victor, Wray, La Salle, Arvada, Peaceful 
Valley, Cripple Creek, Blanca, Florence, Idaho Springs, Niwot, 
Capitol Hill, Denver, La Veta, and of the Colorado Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists, all in the State of Colorado, re- 
monstrating against the enforced observance of Sunday as 4 
day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventists Church of Modesto, and of sundry 
citizens of Healdsburg, Petaluma, and Berkeley, all in the 
State of California, remonstrating against the enforced obsery- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the California State Eclectic 
Medical Society, praying for the establishment of a national 
department of public health, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. , 

He also presented a petition of Millmen’s Union, No. 55°, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
Oakland, Cal., praying that an investigation be made into thc 
alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of Taneytown Grange, 
No. 184, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maryland, and a memorial of 
Roslyn Grange, No. 241, Patrons of Husbandry, of Randalls- 
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town, Md., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 


agreement between the United States and Canada, which were | 


referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Adventists Church of Brainerd, Minn., and a 
memorial of the Seventh-day Adventists Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., remonstrating against the enforced observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, of Ramsey County, Minn., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 


United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the | 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. BRIGGS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pater- 


son, Jersey City, Newark, Dover, Boonton, Clifton, Mount Hope, | 


New Brunswick, South River, Harrison, Union Hill, Perth Am- 
boy, Passaic, and Hoboken, all in the State of New Jersey, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He alse presented memorials of the Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Trenton; of Local Union No. 296, Journeymen Barbers’ 
International ‘Union of America, of Trenton; of Local Union 
No. 37, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, of Trenton; 
of Local Union No. 26, International Union of United Brewery 


Workmen, of Trenton; of Local Lodge No. 398, International | 
Association of Machinists, of Trenton; and of Local Division | 


No. 540, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, of Trenton, all in the State of New 
Jersey, remonstrating against the alleged abduction of John J. 
McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 199, Inter- 
natienal Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, of Paterson, N. J., 
and a memorial of Local Union No. 55, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, of Newark, N. J., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 


United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Finance. 
He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Baptist Church of Marlboro, of the New Jersey 


Tract and Missionary Society, of the New Jersey Seventh-day | 


Adventists Conference, of B. J. Blinn, Samuel A. Paul, B. F. 


Kneeland, 8S. A. R. Benzel, of Trenton, and of sundry citizens | 


of Elizabeth, Pleasantville, and Jersey City, all in the State 
of New Jersey, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 


called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


He also presented a petition of the National Association of | 
Shellfish Commissioners, praying for the enactment of legisla- | 
tion providing for the economic utilization of waste products, the | 


improvement of public sanitation, and the conservation of our 


natural resources, which .was referred to the Committee on | 


Conservation of National Resources. 
He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Windsor, N. J., and a memorial of Local Grange, 


Patrons of Husbandry, of Woodstown, N. J., remonstrating | 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which 


were referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
He also presented a petition of Washington Camp, No. 76, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Elmer; of Washington 


Camp, No. 175, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Ocean City; | 


and of Old Glory Council, No. 16, United American Mechanics, 
of Rahway, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Business 
Men’s Association of Derby, Conn., remonstrating against the 
establishment of a parcels-post system, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of Stockbridge Valley Grange; 
Morrisville Grange, No. 1149; Claverack Grange, No. 934; Hal- 
cottville Grange, No. 350; Barre Grange, No. 1026; Perry 
Grange; Oswegatche Grange, No. 977; Lake View Grange, No. 
920; Ulster Grange, No. 1065; Rensselaer Falls Grange, No. 
1088; Pittsford Grange, No. 424; Camden Grange; Sherman 
Grange, No. 1128; Clintondale Grange, No. 957; Ansable Valley 
Grange; Rushville Grange, No. 1137; Grange No. 418; Ischua 
Grange, No. 953; Victor Grange, No. 322; Scottsville Grange; 


Wallkill River Grange; and Newark Grange, No. 366, all of the | 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New York, remonstrating | against Henry Poe (with accompanying paper) ; 


against the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
— and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
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Mr. REED presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Macon 

County, Mo., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
Mr. NEWLANDS presented resolutions adopted by Washing- 
| ton Chapter, American Institute of Architects of the District of 
| Columbia, relative to the selection of the site for the proposed 
| Lincoln memorial in the city of Washington, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Illinois Manufae- 
| turers’ Association, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the corporation-tax law permitting corporations and com- 
panies to make returns as of the close of their fiscal years, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
| He also presented petitions of the Western Unitarian Con- 
| ference, of the Local Council of Women of Rhode Island, of 
the congregations of the Presbyterian Church, the First Con- 
| gregational Church, the English Lutheran Church, and the First 
Christian Church, all of Boulder, Colo., and of the Business 
Men’s Association of Auburn, N. Y., praying for the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of Local Division No. 1, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Champaign County, Ill.; of the Central 
Labor Union of Hudson, N. Y.; of the Central Labor Union of 
Waterbury, Conn.; and of the Philip Sheridan Club, of Passaie, 
N. J., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church of Peoria, Ill., and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Mattoon, Ill., remonstrating against the en- 
forced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

SALE OF LIQUOR TO INDIANS. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 2624) to amend an 
act approved January 30, 1897, chapter 109, entitled “An act to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks to Indians,” ete., asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, which was 
| agreed to. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution No. 42, submitted by Mr. Smoor on the 15th 
ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
| by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the contingent fund the compensa- 
tion usually allowed for compiling, editing, and indexing the edition 
of the Congressional Directory for the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, aS prepared and published under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
| ate resolution 56, submitted by Mr. Bourne, June 1, directing 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to inquire into 
and report to the Senate what changes are necessary or desir- 
able in the postal system of the United States, ete., reported it 
without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2653) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 2654) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional professor of mathematics in the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 2655) to correct the military record of Jacob Line- 
baugh; and 

A bill (S. 2656) to remove the charge of des« a 
to 1e om- 


mittee on Military Affairs. J i 
A bill (8, 2657) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Braswell (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (8S. 2658) granting an increase of pension to Sterling 
Hughes; and 

A bill (S. 2659) granting a pension to Joseph W. Wilson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8S. 2660) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (8. 2661) for the relief of Conrad Seither, alias Conrad 
Seiter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (8. 2662) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Billings; 

A bill (8S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Cooper (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 2664) granting an increase of pension to W. A. 
Coddington; and 

A bill (8. 2665) granting an increase of pension to Leander 
W. Yost (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (8S. 2666) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 2667) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Benjamin Ipock; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2668) granting an increase of pension to Isaac T. 
Atterberry (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (8S. 2669) granting a pension to Samuel Robinson (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions.. 

(By request.) A bill (8S. 2670) for the relief of Warner 
Jenkinson Co.; and 

A bill (8S. 2671) for the relief of John Moynihan (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2672) permitting suits against the United States 
for damages caused by vessels owned or operated by the United 
States; and 

A bill (8S. 2673) to authorize the maintenance of actions for 
negligence causing death in maritime cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I introduce a joint resolution, which was 
objected to yesterday by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hry- 
BURN] when it was submitted by the Chair. I ask that it be 
referred, with the accompanying papers, to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 33) to provide for the main- 
tenance of the contagious-disease service in the District of 
Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CHARBLES E. JONES. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill 2372, Fifty-seventh 
Congress, first session, granting a pension to Charles E. Jones, be with- 
ta from the files of the Senate, there having been no adverse report 

ereon. 


REPORTS OF IMMIGRATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 5), which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, with accompanying illustrations, for 
the use of the Senate and House of Representatives, 2,175 copies of 
the reports of the imentepetion Commission, 475 for the use of the Sen- 
ate, 1,200 for the use of the House of Representatives, 250 for the use 
of the Senate Committee on Immigration, and 250 for the use of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization; and that there 
be printed 8,000 additional copies of the abstracts of reports of the 
commission, 1,900 for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the 
—— - Re gous 5 omens ae = 4 the Senate Committec 
on Immigra . an or use the House Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 


PURE-FOOD LAW-—DEFINITION OF WHISKY. 


Mr. GRONNA. I submit a resolution and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 61) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public in to transmit to the Senate all the 
documents and data, including the official opinions and regulations of 
the Department of iculture or bureau thereof, together with 
ail printed briefs, arguments, and reports of counsel Repromating the 
Various interests connected therewith, in the matter of t controversy 
generally known under the caption or “What is whisky?” 
aecompa Zz t same with d or decisions rendered by 
the President in relation thereto. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I submit the following resolution and ask 
that it be read and that it may lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 62), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 


inform the Senate what progress has been made toward the acquirc. 
ment of title by the United States to the whole of squares numbered 


i 


226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, for the purchase of which appropriation 
was made under act of Congress approved May 30, 1908, and if ti: 
has passed to the Federal Government, when such title passed, 1 
consideration to be paid therefor, in detail, and whether or not tho 
former owners or lessees now occupying said buildings are paying an, 
rent to the United States for the use of said buildings, and the amouy 
thereof; and also whether or not the ——— plans for the building 
to be erected for the use of the United States Departments of Stat. 
Justice, and Commerce and Labor contemplate the occupancy of a; 
portion of the land south of B Street commonly known as the Mall. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over at the 


request of the Senator from Idaho. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a former day. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution No. 60, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. DrttineHayM, as follows: 

Resolwed, That a committee consisting of the following members of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, Senators DILLIncuix, 
GAMBLE, JONES, KENYON, JOHNSTON, FLETCHER, KERN, and LEA, |», 
and are hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed forthwith to in 
vestigate whether in the election of WILLIAM LORIMER as a Senaio: 
of the United States from the State of Illinois there were used and « 
ployed corrupt methods and practices, and whether he is now entitled 
to retain his seat. 

That said committee be authorized to sit during the sessions of ihe 
Senate and during any recess of the Senate or of Congress; to hold 
sessions at such place or places as it shall deem most convenient 
for the purposes of the investigation; to employ stenographers, counse|, 
accountants, and such other assistants as it may deem necessary; tv 
send for persons, books, records, and papers; to administer oaths; and 
as early as practicable to report to the Senate the results of its in- 
vestigation, including all testimony taken by it; and that the expenses 
of the inquiry shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the committee. 

The committee is further and specially instructed to inquire fully 
into and report upon the sources and use of the alleged “jack-pot” 
fund, or any other fund, in its relation to and effect, if amy, upon tle 
election of WittraM LORIMER to the Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In lines 8 and 9 of the resolution, on 
page 1, I move to strike out the words “and whether he is now 
entitled to retain his seat.” Those words do not appear in tle 
Martin resolution which was sent to the committee, but were 
added to it. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont modi- 
fies his resolution as indicated. The modification will be stated 
by the Secretary. : 

The Secrerary. In lines 8 and 9, on page 1, strike out the 
words “and whether he is now entitled to retain his seat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
ask for the present consideration of the resolution? _ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. REED. I desire to offer an amendment to the resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri doc: 
not object to its present consideration? 

Mr. REED. He does not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is open to amenc- 
ment, and the Senator from Missouri offers an amendmew! 
which will be stated. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not at all certain but that 
the resolution in its present form is all right, but in view of the 
fact that it has been held a subordinate committee of a committer 
does not possess the authority of a full committee of the Senate 
and taking into consideration the fact that the resolution as oris'- 
nally passed by the Senate specifically stated that the commit 
tee should sit in bane, it seems to me we ought to make it very 
clear that the committee now being created is a committee 0! 
the Senate, directly appointed by the Senate, and owing its au- 
thority solely to the Senate. 

I therefore suggest an amendment. I move to amend the first 
line by adding, after the article “a,” the word “ special, and 
after the word “committee,” in the same line, the words “of 
the United States Senate,” so that the sentence as anjended 
will read: 

That a special committee of the United States Senate, consisting of, 
ete. 

I think that would be a little safer and a little more certain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 
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The Secretary. In line 1, before the word “ committee,” in- | 
sert the word “ special,’ and after the word “committee”’ in- 
sert the words “of the United States,” so that if amended it 
will read: 

Resolved, That a 
sisting of the follow 
Elections, etc. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, the words were not em- 
ployed in reporting the resolution because it was not thought to 
be necessary, as this was declared to be a committee and was 
also directed to report directly to the Senate. I have no objec- 
tion to having the amendment adopted if there is any possible 
doubt as to its being a committee of the Senate which would be 
authorized to act under the terms of the resolution. So I make 
no objection whatever to the amendment. 

In this connection, however, I wish to state that when the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections took this matter up they | 
spent considerable time in its consideration, both on Saturday 
and on Monday. The resolution was authorized in its present 
form for the reason that on that committee there are several 
members of other committees who are engaged in other inquiries 
requiring considerable time and they wished to be relieved of | 
any work connected with this investigation. That recommenda- 
tion was made by a vote of the committee and the chairman 
was directed to offer this resolution and to incorporate in it a 
clause requiring the report to be made, not back to the com- | 
mittee, but to the Senate. 

I make this explanation because I thought the resolution was | 
entirely clear, but since a question has been raised, I am very 
glad to have the amendment adopted. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, yesterday when this reso- | 
lution was read in manuscript from the desk I objected to its | 
consideration then because there were some changes in the | 
resolution as reported from that as adopted by the Senate in 

| 


al committee of the United States Senate, con- 
members of the Committee on Privileges and 





what was known as the Martin resolution. I was particularly 

struck at the time and subsequently with the words on page 1, | 
lines 8 and 9, “and whether he is now entitled to retain his 
seat,” it occurring to me then and believing now that it at 
least squinted at the suggestion that this subject had been ad- 
judicated finally by the Senate on the previous vote. But inas- 
much as the chairman of the committee has on motion elimi- 
nated what I regarded as the principal objection to the resolu- 
tion, though I believe it ought to have been reported in the 
words of the Martin resolution, I do not further object. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not understand that | 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] has been adopted. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think, Mr. President, it is safer to 
leave the resolution as it reads: “ That a committee consisting 
of the following members of the Committee on Privileges and | 
Elections” be appointed. 

If the word “special” is used to distinguish the committee | 
from a standing committee of the Senate, of course it is not | 
necessary, because it is a special committee in that sense. If | 
the word “ special” is used to distinguish it from a committee | 
with general powers, then I think it might be unwise to insert 
that qualifying word. 

We want this committee to have all the powers of any com- | 
mittee of the Senate, and if we let the resolution stand as it 
was reported I think there can not be the slightest doubt that 
it will have all those powers. I think it is far better to leave 
it as it is than to put in qualifying words which might result | 
in its being held that the committee has less power than it 
should have. 

With reference to the other words, making it read “ committee 
of the United States Senate,” of course they are wholly un- 
necessary, because the committee is a committee of the United 
States Senate. It could not be anything else, being created 
by the Senate, composed of Members of the Senate, and required 
to report to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. | 
[Putting the question.} The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask the Secretary to read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In line 1, before the word “committee,” 
insert the word “special,” and after the word “committee” 
insert the words “of the United States Senate,” so that if 
amended it will read: 


Resolved, That a 


sees 


ete. 





committee of the United States Senate, con- 
members of the Committee on Privileges and 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I can not possibly conceive any 
good purpose to be served by designating this committee as a 
special committee. It will not enlarge the powers of the com- 


| mittee, it will not change the personnel of the committee, and, 


consequently, I am unable to understand why it should be urged. 
While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I want to say that the 


| action of the full Committee on Privileges and Elections was 


taken on my own motion, because I am not able, and other mem- 
bers of the committee are not able, on account of our duties as 
members of the Finance Committee, to suitably execute the in- 
structions of the Senate. Obviously it was impossible for me to 
aid in conducting this investigation without neglecting the duty 
which the Senate has assigned to me as a member of the Finance 
Committee, and when I urged that upon the committee 


some of 


| them reluctantly consented to this action. 


The members of the committee as reported are the members 
whom I proposed. Ordinarily, as the Democrat of longest serv 
ice on the Committee on Privileges and Elections, I would hay: 
accepted service on this subcommittee, but for the reasons which 
I have already indicated I asked to be excused. The Democrat 
next to me in service on that committee is the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], but for reasons of his own, reasons 
be eX 
was made up 
without any discrimination amongst us, the four Democrats 
assigned to the service constituting the remaining Democratic 
membership of that committee. 

We felt, however, that as the Senate had already determined 
in favor of this investigation being made by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, it was fair and right that this smaller 
committee should be made up from the membership of that 
full committee. It was necessary, however, in the view of some, 
and it was necessary, in my own view, in order to clothe that 
committee with all the power which the Senate could confer 
upon a committee, and to authorize it to invoke the Federal 
statutes against contumacious witnesses, that we should report 
it back to the Senate, and have the Senate constitute it as its 
committee. I did not think it ought to be called a subcom- 
mittee; I did not think it ought to be called a special com- 
mittee; but I thought it ought to be called, as the statute 
calls it, “a committee”; and unless there is some reason affect- 
ing the powers or capacities of the committee, I hope the Senate 


| will not undertake to change the name as reported by the full 
| committee. 


I did not myself participate in drawing the resolution which 
the honorable chairman of that committee [Mr. DILLINGHAM] 
has reported to the Senate, but I do understand that it was 
reported after a conference with the four Democrats who are to 
be members of that committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 


| to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas if this 
committee would have any different power whether it is called 
“a special committee” or “a committee of the Senate,” as it is 
called? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think not. I can not imagine that to de- 
scribe it as “special” or “sub” could enlarge or could curtail 
its power, and for that reason I should myself prefer to see it 
made a committee of the Senate, because that is the language of 
the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. It occurred to me, Mr. President, that a special 
committee could not have any greater power in any event than 
a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is absolutely certain, and I am willing 


.to grant that it could not have less power; but the statute does 


not speak of subcommittees; it does not speak of special com 
mittees; but it speaks of committees. I think we avoid all 
sort of question by conforming the language of the resolution to 
the language of the statute, and I hope that will! be done. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I rise merely to say that the 
reason given by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHea.anp] 


against the use of the word “special” seemed to me to be 
conclusive. I think we add nothing by its use. I should be 
quite willling to see the words “of the Senate of the United 
States” included after the word “committee.” I do not think 


it is necessary, but I think it would be perfectly safe So I 
| rise for the purpose of asking for a division of this proj osed 
amendment or suggesting that perhaps the Senator from Mis 


souri {Mr. Reep] might, while clinging to the second 
ment, abandon the first. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to say that in using the 
word “special” I had nothing in mind except to distinguish 
clearly between the proposed committee and the standing com- 


amend- 
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mittee as such, so as to make it plain that this was not a sub- 
committee of the standing committee. My reason for this 
grows out of the fact that we all understand the courts, when 
they come to construe any act of Congress or of any legislative 
body, are constantly taking into consideration the history of 
the act itself and even have resort to the debates. If they 
were to take into consideration the history of this act up to 
this hour it would be this: The Senate passed a resolution 
specifically directing the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in bane to take up and consider this matter. The committee 
reports back this resolution, and in the resolution uses this 
language: 

That a committee consisting of the following members of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

If they had not used that language, “members of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections,” no amendment would have 
been necessary, but having used it, I felt that some court might 
find a ground or a reason for saying, after all, this is only a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and 
that we had no right to allow any doubt to exist in regard to 
the matter. 

Now, since the words “special committee” are objected to, 
I have no reluctance in withdrawing the word “special” and 
allowing the other words “of the United States Senate,” which 
are agreeable to the Senator from New York, to remain, so 
that by specific language we may make the proposed committee 
a committee of this body and not a subcommittee of a com- 
mittee. 

I want to say that I did not offer the amendment with the 
intention of provoking any discussion or debate, and I will 
withdraw the word “ special,” allowing the rest of the amend- 
ment to stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the with- 
drawal of the word indicated by the Senator from Missouri? 
The Chair hears none. The question, then, is on agreeing to 
the amendment as it now stands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether, in carrying out his purpose to 
avoid the appearance of a subcommittee, we should not strike 
out the words “members of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections”? Otherwise, upon the face of the resolution itself, 
this so-called committee of the Senate will appear to be merely 
a fraction of another committee. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I think if we put 
in the words “of the United States Senate,” so that it will read 
“a committee of the United States Senate,” that will cover the 
question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I would suggest, in agreement 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], that the 
words “the following members of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections” are words of mere description. Of course, we 
could constitute no committee except a committee of the United 
States Senate. I believe if those words were eliminated and 
the resolution should read “that a committee consisting of the 
Senators named be appointed,” that that would be quite as 
clear, and I think the phraseology would be a little less awk- 
ward. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas, in view of the fact that the resolution itself 
specifically defines the powers of the committee, whether the 
name of the committee has any significance whatever? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from California alludes to the 
resolution now before us? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think not. I think those words are mere 
words of description and entirely—I will not say superfluous, 
because that might reflect upon the draftsman’s skill or the 
honorable Senator who presented it; but I will say that they 
are unnecessary, and for that reason I think the resolution 
would read a little smoother if they were out. But that its 
immaterial with me. The only thing that I want made cer- 
tain is that there is no question as to the power of this com- 
mittee, because it is quite possible that they will reach a point 
in their deliberations where they will procure the evidence 
they seek if their power to obtain it is clear, where if their 
power is doubtful they might encounter a resistance. Conse- 
quently I think it ought to be made clear. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should be sorry to see those 
words go out, and I suggest to the Senator from Texas that 
while they are not necessary to the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the resolution they do carry a certain significance as indicat- 
ing that this resolrtion is not a reversal of the former action of 
the Senate or a repudiation of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, but is rather a t in the natural course 
following upon the action already taken. I think they have a 


certain explanatory value for all who may consult the records 
hereafter regarding the course of this proceeding, and I should 
hope the words would remain. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, of course the Senator from New 
York and no other Senator would suspect the chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections of making a report that 
in any wise repudiated that committee, and I think that there 
will be no difficulty for any man interested in the matter to 
ascertain that these Senators are of that committee. I say to 
the Senator from New York that the real purpose which I had 
when I first took the floor was to incorporate in the record a 
statement of this transaction. It was more for that than for 
any other purpose that I rose. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think there is a good deal of 
force in the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp}. 
I am of opinion that one of two things ought to be done, either 
the words “of the United States Senate” ought to be inserted, 
or else the words suggested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BAILey] ought to be eliminated, Either one course or the other 
will fix the difficulty, or possible difficulty, suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I understood that the words “of the 
United States Senate” were incorporated on the suggestion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BAILEY. That has not yet been done. 

Mr. BACON. It is pending. I did not think that it had been 
agreed to. I do not think the Senate has acted upon it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I understand that it is contained in the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. That is my motion. 

Mr. BACON. I certainly was very unfortunate if I did not 
so state. It is upon the motion of the Senator from Missouri 
and not upon mine. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
derstood him. 

Mr. BACON. But I simply rose to say that I think one or 
the other course ought to be adopted. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator from Texas that the better course is tlie 
elimination of the words indicated by him, but it would be a 
mistake, I think, to fail to do either one or the other, because 
of the possibility of a construction by some court, which we 
do not wish to leave any opportunity for. Therefore I hope that 
one amendment or the other will be adopted. I would be con- 
tent with the amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and if that shall fail I hope the other may be adopted. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. After the word “ committee,” in line 1, it is 
proposed to insert the words “of the United States Senate.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask that the order for the 
roll call may be vacated. There can be no reasonable objection 
to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to vacating the 
order for the yeas and nays? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ALFRED L. DUTTON. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 897) for the relief of Alfred L. 
Dutton. It will take but a moment. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that in the 
administration of the pension laws and the laws governing 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any 
branch thereof, Alfred L. Dutton shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of Battery E, Third 
United States Artillery, on the 18th day of June, 1865. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. I misun- 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES SERVICE. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 
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Yesterday the Vice President laid before the Senate “a com- 
munication from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
joint resolution to provide funds for the continuance of the con- 
tagious diseases service during the remainder of the current 
fiscal year.” a 

The Washington Star last night, under the headline, “ Senator 
Heysurn blocks effort to bring matter before the Senate,” 
publishes an article which in part says: 

Heysvurn this afternoon prevented the laying before the 
seule a an appeal of the District mmissioners for legislation pro- 
viding funds for the continuance of the contagious diseases service. 

Vice President SHerMANn, to whom the letter from the District Build- 
ing was addressed, presented it to the Senate, but as the elerk was 
reading a summary of the commissioners’ request Senator HryBurNn 
interrupted. 

“ that pro g legislation?” exclaimed Mr. Heysurn. “If it 
‘nt ona eas to some Member of this body.” 

The Recorp shows that I said it had better come from some 
Member of this body. 

“That seems to be the nature of it,” responded the Vice President, 


noticing a draft of a resolution inclosed in the letter, “ and the Chair 
withdraws the communication.” 


The same statement, in substance, is found in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 


I desire it to appear, as the fact is, that I did not oppose the 
legislation except for the reason that it was not introduced or 
proposed by any Member of this body. It was purely because 
it was proposed legislation coming from some one outside of 
this body. I intended no opposition whatever to be made to 
the legislation, but only to the manner in which it came before 
the Senate, and I was not in any manner attempting to block 
the legislation. I am thoroughly in favor of it, and this morn- 
ing it came in the usual manner, being presented by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartrincrer]. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the legislation, and do not desire to be held up 
through the newspapers as having in any way opposed it or 
sought to delay it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
matter was clearly in violation of the resolution passed by the 
Senate January 20, 1908, and as soon as the Senator from Idaho 
called the fact to the attention of the Chair he withdrew the 
document and returned it to the Commissioners of the District, 
calling their attention to the resolution which the Senate passed 
in January, 1908. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will occupy the time 
of the Senate for only a moment, and it is for the protection of 
the public that I desire to interrupt the proceedings for a 
moment. 

Some time ago, acting in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Senate, a suit was instituted for the cancellation of the land 
grant of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. in Oregon, in- 
volying something like 2,000,000 acres of land. That suit has 
been tried and has been determined in favor of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there are various parties speculating on the 
decision of the higher court and inducing innocent people to 
invest in what they term “ preference rights” to this forfeited 
grant. In other words, speculators are holding out to the public 
in various cities of the West that for a certain consideration 
they will obtain for those who are willing to invest money a 
preference right to these forfeited lands. 

There is absolutely no warrant or authority for this attempted 
speculation upon the guileless public, and I want to call the 
attention of the public to the fact that there is no warrant or au- 
thority vested in anybody to sell these preference rights to the 
land which has been forfeited to the United States, even if the 
decision of the circuit court of Oregon should be sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to an article pub- 

- lished in the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of May 16, 1911, and, as 
far as I may be able to do so, I desire to warn the public against 
speculating in these lands which have been forfeited to the 
Government, because if the decision of the Federal court of 
Oregon is finally sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States the disposition of these lands must finally be vested in 
the Congress of the United States. So under any law 
which is now upon the statute books of the country is author- 
ized to sell or to attempt to sell any of these lands to anybody 
who may undertake to purchase them now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 


be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 


LOCATORS PLACE HOMESTEADERS ON FOREST RESERVES—RECENT DECISION 
IN OREGON-CALIFORNIA LAND-GRANT SUIT GIVZS UNSCRUPULOUS OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR FRAUD, ALLEGED. 


{Portland (Oreg.) Journal, May 16, 1911.} 

Formal complaint has been made to United States Attorney John 

McCourt by the Forestry Department that following the conan decision 
of United States Judge Wolverton in the Oregon 


g and California land- 
grant suit there has been a resumption of the location of 








unsuspecting 
ersons on railroad land within forest reserves. La fees are haceed 
y, locators, it is alleged, and a rank fraud is perpetrated on those who 
give up their money for supposed right to valuable timber land 


NO CHANCE FOR TITLE. 

There is, say the United States officials, absolutely no chance of any 
one profiting by squatting on the railroad land within the limits of the 
United States forest reserves, as even should the Government finally be 
successful in the suit, the land within the reserves would at once | 
come a part of the reserve and a squatter would be without a right to 
the land or a possibility of obtaining any. The locators whom District 
Forester George H. Cecil complains of as being especially active have 
been at work around Estacada, on the Springwater division of the 
Oregon Water Power & Railway, and are working out of Portland 
They plan, it is said, to get unsuspectiag people, who are unacquainted 
with the status of the land-grant suit further than that it was decided 
in favor of the Government, to pay them large locating fees to be shown 
a valuable tract of timber land now owned by the railroad, but which 
the court holds the railroad is not entitled to. 


€ 


LOCATORS GET LARGE FEES. 

“Unscrupulous locators have been placing people on lands involved 
in this suit,” says Mr. Cecil, “ within the boundaries of the Oregon 
National Forest. Large fees are extracted from these persons, who, 
through ignorance of the true status of these lands, have been led to 
believe they are open to settlement or that preference rights may be 
secured by squatting on them.” 

Land particularly referred to by Mr. Cecil 
township 4 south, ranges 5 and 6 east. 

The Government is powerless to prevent these fraudulent locations, 
the only remedy the bunkoed ones have being the bringing of civil suits 
in the State courts. It is possible, also, that people who locate on rail- 
road land other than timber and outsid2 of a forest reserve might at 
some future time be given preference in filing by an act of Congress. 
Such possibility is remote, however, and scarcely to be counted. It is 
generally expected, should the Government win its case in the Supreme 
Court, that nontimber lands will be sold in the same manner that recent 
Indian reservation lands have been disposed of, by the fixing of a minl- 
mum price and the sale of the land to the higlest bidder, with provi- 


is the odd’ sections in 


sions for settlement strict enough to limit the purchases to bona fide 
settlers. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 
Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I shall be brief in the remarks 
I propose to submit to the Senate to-day. I hope that this is 
the last speech I shall make upon the subject of the election of 
United States Senators by the people until the proposition comes 
before the people. I have participated in this discussion for 
many years, and now for the first time I see upon the horizon 
the sign of promise. 

Before submitting the remarks I intend to submit, I want to 
appeal to those Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
who are in favor of the election of United States Senators by 
the people to change their minds, if possible, upon the question 
of the Bristow amendment, which is substantially the Suther- 
land amendment of last session. 

I do not intend to discuss the legal aspects of the subject 
matter. I have done this so frequently that it has become tire- 
some, and I do not intend to advert to it. I want to look at it 
from a practical standpoint just for a moment before I submit the 
remarks I intend to. And let me say this, that by adhering 
to the Bristow amendment you are imperiling the passage of the 
general resolution. 

I will admit, for the sake of argument, that with the Bristow 
amendment in it the joint resolution will pass. I intend to vote 
for it, but I am only one. I am against the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], but I am for the joini 
resolution, even if the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
should carry. But that is not the position of a great many 
of my colleagues upon this side of the Chamber. 


Admitting for the sake of argument that with that amendment 
in it the joint resolution can obtain a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, let me say this to you, and I say it with all the earnest- 
ness and sincerity that I possess: With that amendment in the 


joint resolution you imperil and jeopardize the ratification of 
the joint resolution by three-fourths of the States, as required 
by the Constitution. You might as well look at this question 
from a practical standpoint. It is not what I may think; it is 
not hg any Senator here may think; but it is necessary to 
carry States in order to ratify the joint resolution for the 
election of United States Senators by the people; and, in wy 
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judgment, with the Bristow amendment in it, you take a chance 
with nearly every Southern Commonwealth in this Union. With 
the Bristow amendment out of it, I do not believe the question 
will be asked upon the hustings in any of the Northern or Mid- 
dle or Western States whether there is such an amendment in 
it or whether it is out. The attention of the people will not be 
directed to it. But it will be directed to it in the South. 

The State of Georgia, for instance, in my judgment, will not 
ratify the joint resolution with this amendment. I do not think 
the State of Mississippi will ratify the joint resolution with the 
Bristow amendment in it, and I can name one Southern State 
after another in doubt, and we are not in a position to lose any 
of them. 

Before submitting the remarks I intend to, because I did not 
intend to say anything about what I am now saying, I make an 
earnest appeal to those Senators who were with us last session 
not to change their minds now and force this amendment into 
the body of the joint resolution, because we must look to the end 
and the termination of this great struggle. And I say to you 
that I believe that if you place that amendment in it you imperil 
the joint resolution in every Southern State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I did not intend to say this 
when I rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will submit to an interruption. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator from Maryland 
recognize that if the Bristow amendment should not be adopted 
it would imperil the joint resolution in a great many of the 
Northern and Western States? 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me just follow that for a moment. 

In the first place I want to direct the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to the fact that there are a great many 
people in this country who are sincerely opposed to taking from 
Congress the supervisory power over the election of Senators 
which it now possesses under the Constitution. Those people, 
or a very large number of them, will be found opposing the 
adoption of this joint resolution if it passes as it is now pre- 
sented to the Senate, and in addition to that-—— 

Mr. RAYNER. I understand that question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In addition to that every man who is 
opposed to that portion of the joint resolution which proposes 
to give to the people the right to elect will use this other 
provision for the purpose of defeating it before the legisla- 
tures, 

Mr. RAYNER. I like to agree with the Senator from Utah, 
because I know he is always sincere and earnest, but I do not 
believe that this event will ever take place. I do not believe 
the question will ever be asked outside of the Southern States 
on any hustings in the country whether or not we, in substance, 
preserve this power in the Constitution. I do not think the at- 
tention of the people will be directed to it. I do not think they 
care. In other words, I think, with the Bristow amendment 
out of it, all the States which would vote for it with it in will 
vote for it anyway. But I do say you will have a tremendous 
struggle in the Southern States if you put it in to carry per- 
haps any one of them. 

Now, let me proceed to the general discussion. 

Assuming now that the amendment goes in or assuming that 
the amendment does not go in, upon this measure the time for 
action has arrived. I am satisfied that no one in this body can 
now be swayed one way or the other by argument. The ingenuity 
of the human intellect has been exhausted in the discussions 
upon this subject. I challenge the genius of the Senate to ad- 
vance a single proposition upon either side that possesses the in- 
spiration of novelty. The field of tradition, of history, public 
policy, and of constitutional and statute law has been explored in 
order to discover resources for this protracted debate that has 
now been progressing for years upon this mighty problem. The 
people have listened patiently and submissively, and now they 
demand from their representatives in this body the privilege 
of yoting. They demand with rightful claim and resistless 
numbers that the right to vote shall pass from us to them. They 
have no intention of violating the spirit of the Constitution, and 
I deny now, as I have denied time and time again, that this 
change affects the spirit of the instrument. It takes away the 
election of Senators from the people’s servants and transfers 
it to their masters. It withdraws it from the agent and con- 
fers it upon the principal. The spirit of the Constitution re- 
mains inviolate and intact, because the Constitution was made 
by the States, and this amendment, if adopted, will be the work 
of sovereign States, acting under constitutional prerogative. 
Three-fourths of the States and not three-fourths of the people 
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must ratify this act. The power to amend stands isolated an 
alone upon the pages of that imperishable document, the power 
that obviates the necessity of revolution, because the States, 
when they speak, speak under the grant and privilege of tho 
Constitution. The States have practically spoken, though not 
in constitutional form, and the people in the States have spoken, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask the Senator whether any State has 
indorsed a change in section 4 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States? 

Mr. RAYNER. None that I know of. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. RAYNER. But this is the point I am making—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator be willing to state how 
many States in his judgment would support such a proposition 
if it stood alone? 

Mr. RAYNER. I believe this. I believe that if the Bristow 
amendment is left out of the resolution the general proposition 
will carry in almost every State in the Union. That is my firm 
conviction. I hardly think we would lose a single Common- 
wealth in the Union if Senators on the other side would take 
the Bristow amendment away from the body of the resolution. 

The people are speaking everywhere. They have in some sec- 
tions of the country lost their faith in legislative assemblages. 
In over 100 years since the Constitution was framed, the pano- 
rama of public life has moved on and the scene upon the cany:s 
now represents the people in control. 

The people have demonstrated that they are capable of se/f- 
government, and that the standard of this great assemblace 
will not be lowered if we permit them to select its membershi)), 
The system is now practically in vogue in every State where 
primary elections finally decide the issue. If the people of 
these United States are not qualified to elect their Senators, 
then they are not qualified to exercise the franchises of frvv- 
men or enjoy the advantages of republican institutions. If 
this is the condition, it might be best for us to resolve our- 
selves into an oligarchy and appoint political managers to select 
our public representatives for us. Speaking for myself alone, 
I would not desire to remain here for a moment if I thought 
my presence was distasteful to the will of my constituency. 
Though elected both at a primary election and, of course, by 
the general assembly of my State, nevertheless if I was here 
against the protest of my constituency, I would become so 
embarrassed in the performance of my public duties that | 
would feel that I had usurped the place I occupy. Who do I 
represent here; my State in its sovereign capacity? Yes. But 
what is my State except the people who compose it. Are the 
people of the State one thing and the State another? Then 
who is the State? Do the political leaders of the State con- 
stitute the State? Is that which has been rightfully denomi- 
nated the despotism of the Republic the prevailing sentiment «1! 
this body? Fellow Senators, are we imbued with fear of the 
people of our States? Do we believe that in our supreme power 
we measure so much above the standard of their intelligence 
that they can not, in their limited vision, grasp the heig!its 
upon which we repose, that our selection must continue to be 
vested in the legislatures, and that the legislatures in a niin 
ber of instances are also incompetent to make the choice and 
they must relegate it to an autocracy whose purposes are 
at war with the institutions of the Republic? I shall not dis- 
cuss the merits of the proposition. I have finished this tisk 
in my advocacy of it for a quarter of a century, from the diy 
that it passed with unanimity in the House of Representatives. 
We will discuss the merits in our several States when the s1il)- 
ject is presented to them, and presented to them it will be. We 
have delayed it; we have postponed it; we have impeded anil 
obstructed it, I will admit with the best motives on the part 
of the Senators who are opposed to it; but the hour has arrive:l 
when the battle is on, and that battle must either be lost or won. 
There is no compromise in sight. Principles can not be coi- 
promised, and this is not a policy but a principle that is in- 
volved. Dilatory tactics and parliamentary devices can not 
baffle and overpower the movement. 

Every political reform of this sort has started in the camp of 
the minority and then it has gradually increased its converts 
until it has been taken up upon the tide of public opinion, and 
as the tide sweeps on to its destination the débris and tle 
wreckage of stranded hulks can not obstruct it in its course. 
I know that public opinion changes; that at times it veers aii 
trims with the passing winds, but never when it is in pursuit 
of a great political truth like this. It clings to it until the 
achievement and every hindrance becomes only an incentive ( 
renewed effort. I hate to touch the Constitution of the United 
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States. Not because it is a perfect instrument; because we 
know that it is not. We know that it was the result of com- 
promise, conciliation, and adjustment; but there it stands, the 
greatest political document ever delivered to the human race. 
The patriots who framed it, however, foresaw that the day 
would come when it might require modification in its nonessen- 
tial features, and so far as its essential features are concerned, 
they were willing to trust the people that they would never 
change the integrity of republican institutions. This is a non- 
essential feature, take it as you will, so far as the Constitution 
is concerned. It does not touch its life, On the contrary, the 
change will prolong its life. I said during the last session that 
the greatest argument delivered against this measure was that 
of the Senator from Massachusetts who preceded the present 
junior Senator from that State, and I attempted to show that the 
reasons advanced had all passed into oblivion. And so they have. 

Mr. President, there is one circumstance, however, in connec- 
tion with this business that I do not like at all, if I may be 
allowed to digress for a moment. I read in a paper the other 
day a brief editorial written by an old college friend of mine, 
who has a certain degree of intelligence and sense, which reads 
as follows: 

How does Senator RayNer come to accept the leadership of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt upon the question of the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the people? We believe firmly in the position that he has taken, 
but how does he reconcile the anomaly of his standing upon precisely 
the same platferm that the ex-President does? 

I do not like this, Mr. President. When I am on a platform 
I stay there. The ex-President, however, has a peculiar gift and 
talent of getting on and off of platforms that I do not possess. 
No other individual in the United States has the genius that he 
has in this connection. He can make a speech upon the plat- 
form of a railroad train, where the stations are only a mile 
apart, and recant at one station what he had said at the station 
he had just passed; he can recommend the selection of a pro- 
gressive Senator in one State, and then with equal vehemence 
indorse an extreme conservative in another; he can stand upon 
two political platforms, each radically differing from the other, 
and then deny that he stood upon either of them; he can coquette 
with both political parties and then start a party of his own, 
whose doctrines and principles consist of an incoherent medley 
of unconstitutional impossibilities; he can stand upon a plat- 
form before an intelligent audience of 3,000 people and tell 
them how at the dead of night upon the borders of an African 
jungle, upon the banks of a river that never had any existence, 
when no one was with him, he encountered and slaughtered a 
mythological animal that God had never created, and receive 


the wildest plaudits for the miraculous performance of this im- | 


possible accomplishment. [Laughter.] 

Senators must not consider for a moment that I am in any 
manner unfriendly to the ex-President. On the contrary, I am 
very fond of him, and, as this editor says, we both agree in 
every particular upon the identical subject that I am discussing 
here to-day. My objection is not so much to the principles that 
he advocates, because I believe in quite a number of them, but 
in the peculiarity that he possesses of changing front so quickly 
that it is utterly impossible for the human mind to keep track 
of him in his evolutions. In this connection, I recall in the 
famous railroad-rate debate that took place during his admin- 
istration that he sent for me to inquire how I stood upon the 
supreme issue that was before us at a critical stage of that 
controversy. 

When I gave him the information he said that he was pleased 
beyond expression that I had arrived at the same conclusion 
that he had reached. “ Now, stand to your colors,” he said. 
“Do you recall what Colin Campbell said to his Sutherland 
Highlanders at Balaklava?” I happened to remember the in- 
cident that, turning to his regiment, he said: ‘‘ Men, there is no 
place to retreat from. You must die where you stand.” “ That 
is exactly it,” said the President. ‘“ You have a wonderful 
memory, and, if necessary, we will die together.” The next day, 
when the vote was taken, I stood to my colors and died where 
I stood. Just as I was about dying, however, I looked around 
for the President, who had promised to die with me, but he had 
neither died nor retreated. On the contrary, I never saw any- 
one more constructively alive. Under the gentle guidance of 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts he had slipped away 
during the night, while we were all slumbering, and there he 
‘stood, it is true, with the colors in his hand, but they were the 
colors of the opposition, and when I returned to life and met 
him a short time afterwards the only explanation I received for 
this maneuver, unparalleled in point of strategy upon the pages 
of political history, was his remark to me: “ Well, you all died a 
glorious death. I was so sorry I could not be with you.” 
{Laughter.] 
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Mr. President, I am not greatly interested in ancient or me- 
dieval illustrations in support of or in opposition to the meas- 
ure that is now before us. I received a communication yester- 
day from an ancient friend of mine, inclosing an article of 180 
closely typewritten pages upon “ The historical evolution of the 
Spartan constitution and the Athenian Areopagus,” and asking 
me whether I would have it published, as it would illuminaie 
the subject now under discussion and make us desist from level- 
ing this attack upon the traditions of the Republic. I do not 
intend to read a line of this article, whether it illuminates me 





or not. I do not intend to have it published. The author said 
if I would do so he would reimburse me out of the proceeds. 
Mr. President, there will be no proceeds. I wrote him that I 
had read everything of consequence that had ever taken place 


from the time that Eve and the serpent met in the Garden of 
Eden, and that I never intended reading another line of what 
has occurred in the past. 

What do I care in this discussion about the Grecian 
blies at the time of Lycurgus? What difference does it make 
to me whether Lycurgus believed in a senate of elders or not, 
or whether Solon left the supreme magistracy of the state in 
the hands of its nobles, or whether Augustus destroyed the 
independence while he restored the dignity of the Roman sen- 
ate? We are not nobles. I have enough dignity. I would 
rather have a little less dignity and more independence. I 
know that about the time of Cesar the independence of the 
Roman senate ought to have been destroyed. The Senate then 
consisted of about 1,000 members, most of whom were privately 
and publicly depraved and corrupt and reflected disgrace and 
dishonor upon their rank and station. I have wasted years 
over this, and what I am concerned about now is the future 
and not the past. I am taking more interest in Senator Boran, 
who is advocating this measure, and Senator Hrysurn. wlio 
is opposing it, than I am in Solon or Lycurgus or Julius Ciwsar. 
My face is toward the rising sun. I see the most significant 
changes taking place around me, and history does not help me. 

We can not disguise the fact that a peaceful revolution is 
taking place in this country. We may be upon the side of the 
revolutionists or opposed to them; it matters not. The fact, 
however, admits of no denial; it stands out in bold relief, and 
political independence is the order of the day in both parties. 
The people are shaking off the manacles and fetters of political 
slavery, and link by link their chain is breaking. I am not 
here to deliver any dissertation upon the extent of this move- 
ment nor upon its merits, so far a8 its contemplated purposes 
are concerned. One thing is sure, and that is that the conflict 
is on and that the people, led by patriots, are in the field. I 
deny that this movement is deteriorating the standard of intel- 
ligence or morality of the public service. A prominent Senator 
proclaimed to the country a few years ago that “the Decalogue 
in politics was an iridescent dream.” Any person who at this 
hour would announce that a moral code in politics was a dream 
would be branded as an outlaw and banished from the field of his 
political activity. Instead of an iridescent dream it is a radiant 
reality. A few years ago party servitude was a badge of honor, 
and if an unqualified candidate was nominated for public office 
it was considered the duty of every party man to rally to his 
support, and it was held to be disloyalty and treason to revolt 
against the nomination; but treason prospered, and when trea- 
son prospers it is no longer treason. 

The measure now before us is merely a sign and symptom 
of the movement. It was put to its practical test a short time 
ago in the State of New Jersey. I am not just now selecting 
presidential candidates because I am not a politician, thank 
God. I do say this, however, that never upon the pages of our 
political history was there a more fearless exhibition of inde 
pendence than that of the governor of ti.at State upon this 
oceasion. It was not a personal or political matter at all. A 
primary election had been held and I do not care how many 
or how few people voted at that primary, the people had the 
opportunity to vote and if they did not exercise the right it 
was their fault. Governor Wilson announced the principle tha! 
a moral obligation rested upon the legislature to sustain the 
result of the election. I am not disparaging anyone who was 
a candidate before the legislature. I am upholding, however, 
to the last degree, the principle that was proclaimed He 
denied the right of anyone to corral the legislature and his 
undaunted courage in laying down the gage of battle to the 
forces that opposed him has drawn for him, from every section 
of the land, the commendation of his countrymen. It is the 
same way with us. We can not override the will of the Ameri- 
can people, and we might as well fall in line with it. We might 
as well recognize the fact that this Senate is not more powerful 
than the constituencies it represents, and that we can not throt- 
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tle this reform any longer. The senior Senator from IMaho, 
with all his daring intrepidity and all his defiant courage, 
backed by the resources of his powerful intellect, can not march 
single handed over this land and overpower 90,000,000 of his 
countrymen. 

The Senator, to whose arguments I always listen with a 
great deal of interest for a number of reasons and for one 
reason principally, and that is because he uses as good and 
pure English diction and expression 2s any Senator upon this 
floor, says that the matter has never been properly explained 
to the people. Now, let the Senator explain it, and I venture 
to say that with every explanation he will make converts upon 
the other side of the question. 

Mr. President, there is no constituency in this land so be- 
nighted that it docs not understand it. 

And let me tell you it is a great mistake to suppose that 
this amendment depends for its support upon the ignorant 
masses of the country. It is exactly the opposite; it will 
gather its strength from every community where political integ- 
rity rules and intelligence prevails. As the roll is called from 
Commonwealth to Commonwealth you will find that from our 
seats of learning, from the ranks of educated labor, from 
our colleges and academies and universities, its apostles come, 
with free ballots and with ballots that are not for sale, and 
they comprise the flower of the rising generation of this land, 
who are not agitators or demagogues, who understand the 
philosophy of our institutions, who have determined to break 
the bonds of political servitude, and who have arrived at the 
conclusion that for them the road to an honorable ambition lies 
not upon the narrow path of legislative influence, but upon the 
open field where freedom thrives and honor blooms. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it had not been my inten- 
tion at this time to speak on the joint resolution or on the 
amendment, but the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] has 
made seme statements to which it seems to me it is well to 
reply. He has, as I understand him, suggested that because 
of the slight attention that would be paid te the amendment 
of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, the people might 
be led to adopt it in ignorance of the fact that it was a part 
of the subject matter for their consideration. That does not 
appeal to me. Any proposition to amend the Constitution of 
the United States should be impressed upon all of the people 
and the fullest knewledge should be had by all of the voters 
as to iis purpose. 

I asked the Senator from Maryland if any State had ever 
proposed or recommended the amendment of section 4 of Article 
I of the Constitution. He said he knew of none. Mr. Presi- 
dent, no State has ever suggested to Congress or at all that 
section 4 of Article I should be amended. It can not be claimed 
on behalf of that amendment that there is any pressure or 
demand from any part of the people of the United States that 
that part of the Constitution should be changed. Is it new 
proposed to attract the attention of the people to the amend- 
ment of section 1, and then, if I may use the term, slip in 
surreptitiously—without knowledge er netice to the people—an 
amendment to another and different part of the Constitution 
that is separate and distinct in its purpose and effect? 

How is it that up to this day no one outside of this body 
has ever proposed to amend section 4 of Article I, or that it has 
never been thought of in the legislative bodies of the country 
or among the people of the country that section 4 of Article I 
should be amended? 

The Senator says that unless section 4 is amended the States 
will repudiate the amendment to section 1. Well, in my judg- 
ment, the States will repudiate the amendment to section 1 
and to section 4, or to either of them if those amendments are 
submitted to the people for their consideration. What possible 
excuse can there be in this hour for attaching the amendment to 
section 4 to the amendment te section 1 except it be to gain a 
strength for the amendment to section 4 which it could not 
otherwise obtain? Is that the high plane upon which 
tive matters should rest, that you are going to use one 
or one amendment as a club to compel the 
support that which they do not want in order that 
obtain something that they de want? Is that the 
in legislation, whether it pertains to amendments 
stitution er whether it arises in the ordinary cou 
tion? 

What State in this Union would support the a 
section 4 if it steed alone? Does the Senatos dream 
could receive the support of a sufficient number of States 
adept it? Why not, if Senators think that section 4 should 
amended, submit it as a amendment to the Con 
tion? Why not introduce a joint resolution in this body pro- 
posing to amend that section, and let it stand upon its merits? 
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No. But they would dragoon those who favor the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people, as they call it, into their 
cause in order to gain strength for that which without it would 
have no strength whatever. 

Will a Senator who is in favor of the amendment proposed by 
the Senater from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] submit to the intro- 
duction of a new element into this question im order that he 
may perhaps succeed in amending section 1? I doubt it. 
There is and there can be no reason why any Senator on this 
side of the House should support the proposition to amend 
section 4. If they are wedded to the idea of electing Senators 
by direct vote of the people, what else can they do but support 
the amendment introduced by the Senator from Kansas? 

That is assuming, for the purpose of argument, that the 
proposition to amend section 1 has merit; it is assuming, for 
the purpose of argument, that the proposition to amend the 
Constitution so as to do away with the intervention of the legis. 
latures is of sufficient importance to compel them to submit to 
an amendment to section 4 which has never been discussed by 
the people, never been advocated by any legislature, and which 
has no support based wpon the demand of the people of the 
country. 

No man has ever voted upon the question of the amendment 
of section 4; yet we are told on the other side that unless we 
submit to that amendment that has received no consideration 
outside of this body they will defeat the entire proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Whenever the Congress of the United 
States resorts to that character of pressure for the purpose of 
enacting or on behalf of the enactment of a law or the change 
of the fundamental law, it will have abandoned principle and 
resorted to the law of expediency or resorted to the law which 
governs the highwayman—the alternative that is presented to 
a man, “if you do not abandon the principles that have marked 
your career and your course all your life we will defeat you 
in a just cause.” 

{am not one of these who believe in the amendment to either 
section 1 or section 4. A few days since I gave my reasons for 
my opposition to the proposed amendment, and I am not going 
to attempt to cover that ground again. I am speaking now 
against the adoption of a measure here that proposes to change 
the fundamental law of the land without any pressvre or (ec- 
mand whatever on the part of the people. What does the pro- 
posed amendment do to section 4? It leaves it, as was admitted 
by some Senator on the occasion of my former discussion of 
this question, a skeleton, without the form or semblance of law 
as law is written. It eliminates from the section the provision 
relative to the election of Senators, and leaves the provision 
giving Congress the power to fix the time, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Representatives stand alone in the sec- 
tion. What becomes of the principle for which they profess in 
this hour to contend?’ Why should one rule pertain as to the 
election of the Members of the House and be rejected as to 
Members of the Senate? The constitutional amend- 
ment eliminates from section 4 the provision— 

But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of ch ng Senators. 

That is eliminated entirely and we have remaining the mere 
skeleton < 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Representatives 
shall be prescribed, etc. 

Mr. President, there are some suggestions that I desire to 
make in addition to those I have heretofore made in regard to 
the election of Senators by what is called a direct vote. The 
population of our country is changing im character, and has 
been changing for half a century. The relation between tle 
native-born American to-day and the foreign-born citizen of tlc 
United States is so radically changed from what it was 50 years 
ago that it enters into the consideration of this question. It 
was, 50 years ago, two-thirds American sentiment and one-third 
mixed sentiment. To-day the condition is reversed. It is one- 
third American sentiment and two-thirds mixed sentiment, from 
which we must gather the strength that will support the 
American sentiment. The proportion between those two classes 
of citizenship must be taken into consideration. We are receiv- 
ing into this country an element of people that bring no tradi- 
tions incident to our country with them. They come from other 
countries where the participation of the people in the determina- 
tien of public questions does not exist. They come to this coun- 
try with the idea that it is im the nature of a socialistic Govern- 
ment. They know nothing at all of the foundation, principles, 
or traditions of our Government. It takes generations for ihem 
to become imbued with the ideas essential to the maintenancé 
of this Government; they seek to change it from the time they 
land on our shore. ‘Fhe element that supports the revolutionary 
party of this country is a foreign element. By and by, as gen- 














erations come, they drop out, but they are reenforced by others 


that are coming in. For the last half century we have had to 
contend against the foreign idea or conception of our Govern- 
ment; we have had to contend against those who, because of 
their unfamiliarity with our system of government, are wander- 
ing in the field of political conjecture without any anchorage. 

These conditions emphasize the necessity of standing by our 
written Constitution, which represented at the foundation of 
our Government the true principles upon which the Government 
should rest and which represent them in a larger measure to-day 
than ever before. There is more necessity to-day than there 
ever was for a citizenship that adheres to the foundation prin- 
ciples of this country, because of its traditions, because of the 
reasons for their adoption. 

The Senator from Maryland says we are in an era of peaceful 
revolution. If this element is to grow and extend its influence 
upon our Government, we may find ourselves in a revolution 
that is not a peaceful one. 

The guaranty, and the only guaranty, we have for the main- 
tenance and continuance of our institutions under the Consti- 
tution is to maintain them. Nothing should recommend a 
change in the organic law of this country that arises in times of 
peace. We have never unwritten a word of the Constitution 
since it was adopted. It has never been seriously proposed that 
we unwrite a provision of the Constitution until in this hour, 
and we are proposing to write out of it the power of Congress 
to maintain the Government, to defend it against attempts to 
undermine and sap the fundamental law. Never until this 
hour has it been proposed to diminish the power of the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining its own life and integrity. Men have 
talked it, revolutionists have preached it, theorists have prated 
about it, but statesmen have never before proposed to unwrite 
any provision upon which the power and the supremacy of our 
country rested. 

At no time has it been proposed, prior to this hour of po- 
litical disturbance referred to by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Rayner], that we should take away from the States act- 
ing as States the power to perform their constitutional func- 
tions in selecting Members to this body. Never has it received 
the consideration or the serious consideration of the Senate of 
the United States, and yet we are told now that we are going 
to change the whole system that regulates the relations be- 
tween the States and the Government under the specious pre- 
text of getting nearer to the people. 

How does it get nearer to the people? As I see it only as it is, 
in the parlance of the police records, that it will get nearer to 
the people in order that it may get its hands into the pockets 
of the people’s rights and filch them away. That is the way it 
will get nearer to the people. 

Look at the result! To-day we have under consideration a 
great investigation involving the regularity of the election of a 
Member of this body. We are called upon to investigate the 
proceedings of the legislature of a single State. We can not 
attack or question the right of any member of the legislative 
body to hold office. We accept the legislature as the people of 
the State constituted it. What do we propose to do now? We 
propose to make it necessary, in the event of a contest, to in- 
vestigate every county and precinct and ward in any State 
where a controversy arises. We open the temptation to those 
who would gain by these contests to contest, through the com- 
mittees of this body, the elections in wards and counties and 
precincts. 

We endanger the stability of the act of the people in another 
way. Should Senators be elected at a general election where 
precinct, county, State, and other officers are elected, the result 
of those elections could be tied up indefinitely. Proceedings to 
determine the regularity of an election at which State and 
county officers are elected would involve the determination of 
the election of a United States Senator which depended upon 
the vote in those subdivisions of our Government. 

If a great contest arose over the election of a Senator from 
one of our great States within which great cities exist, we 
worl, have to send our committees to the ward poll books, to 
thi: county returns or the returns of the State; and Congress 
can not take away from the courts of the States the right to 
investigate those elections. Congress can not controvert the 
conclusion of the courts as to whether or not the polls were 
opened at the hour provided by law; as to whether or not the 
ballots were counted in the manner provided by law; as to 
whether or not the returns were made in the manner provided 
by law. They would be subject to the control and decision of 
the courts in proceedings familiar to every Member of this 
body regarding the regularity and the legality of the election; 
and then what would become of the United States senatorship? 
No man could appear at the bar of the Senate with creden- 
tials until those questions were determined in the local courts. 
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Who then would be determining the right of a Member to his 
seat in this body? The local courts, the supreme courts of the 
States, after the long term or procedure in which the considera- 
tion of the legality of those elections were being heard and 
determined. No man could appear at the bar of the Senate, 
because he would have no authenticated credentials which 
would authorize him to appear here. 

Now, that might occur in one State or it might occur in all 
of the States, and it would be a temptation to many who were 
making a desperate struggle to be elected to this body to 
throw confusion about the election, to have claims made as to 
its irregularity, in order that it might be tied up in the courts, 
and there eventually, perhaps one or two or three years after- 
wards, be determined. 

You transfer, in effect, the right to determine the membership 
of this body from the body itself to the minor courts of the 
land. We could not take up for consideration a question 
whether or not any man had been elected a Member of this 
body until the returns were canvassed. There is not a Senator 
here who has not in his own mind fresh the recollection of cases 
in which the canvassing of the returns of the election was en- 
joined by a court or controlled by it. The very foundation upon 
which the Senate bases the consideration of the question as to 
the right of one claiming membership in this body could not 
even be initiated until the courts having jurisdiction under the 
laws of the State had passed upon it. 

These objections suggest themselves to the minds of Senators 
when they talk about taking the power and the duty from the 
legislature and placing it in the ward precinct. ‘These 
tions are of such vast importance that they overshadow all of 
this political cry of corruption in legislatures. Is corruption 
more likely to exist. in a legislative body than it is in the 
voting precincts of a State? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question. As a matter of fact, is not the spirit of the 
Constitution violated now in those States where primary elec- 
tions are held for the nomination of Senators and where the 
legislature usually follows the direction of the voters of the 
States with reference to the election of Senators? 

Mr. HEYBURN. If there is one thing in my political career 
that I am more proud of t*»n another, it is that I have always 
and consistently opposed tie system suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator the question if it 
is not a fact that in most of the States of the Union the spirit 
of the Constitution is now violated in that respect, in that 
the people nominate their Senators and the legislature fol- 
lows the suggestion of the people with reference to the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am restrained by such patriotism as I 
have from confessing that the Constitution of the United States 
is indirectly violated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is it not so? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It would be a crying shame against the 
people of the country to admit that the Constitution of the 
United States was being indirectly violated; and no man is a 
safe legislator or representative of the people who favors the 
indirect violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Whatever the Senator from Idaho 
may say with reference to that, I ask him if there is any pro- 
vision in the Constitution which requires the elector, after 
he has been elected, to vote for any particular candidate for 
President? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is a stock argument. I have heard 
it so often. It is a comparison that is not a comparison. It 
is begging the question. The Constitution provides one man- 
ner for the election of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. It provides another method for the election of presi- 
dential electors. Is that any reason why we should change the 
Constitution in regard to the manner of electing United States 
Senators? 

There was a reason for the adoption of the different methods 
in the beginning, and that reason is just as potent to-day as it 
was then. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
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Mr. BORAH. My colleague suggests there was a reason why 
the States were given control over the manner of electing elec- 
tors, and why the States were given control, subject to the 
regulation of Congress, over the manner of electing Senators. 
I ask, as a matter of information, what was that reason? I 
have never been able to understand why the fathers gave to 
the legislature of the State the sole and exclusive power to 
prescribe the manner of electing electors and why they differ- 
entiated with reference to Senators. If there was a reason 
assigned in the debates or elsewhere I would be glad to have 
my colleague suggest it. I have never been able to find it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is arguing that the presumption is 
against the wisdom of the founders of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is an humble and a frank admission on 
the part of the Senator from Idaho that he would like to learn 
something from his colleague. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do learn something every 
day from my colleagues, and the man who does not is probably 
either overegotistic or perhaps deficient in appreciation. 

Mr. BORAH. I asked the question in perfect good faith. 
I assume my colleague thought I was simply bantering. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I did not. I know the bent of mind of 
my colleague well enough to know he is sincere in what he does. 
But he has asked me a question, and it is my intention briefly 
to reply to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not want to be interrupted just now. 
I will yield to the Senator from Oregon later. 

When the question of the organization of this Government, 
as represented by the Constitution of the United States came 
before the people there were already States in existence, sov- 
ereign States, each bound only by articles of confederation. 
There was no concrete existing government, and it was neces- 
sary, in order to induce those States to enter into the com- 
pact represented by the Constitution, to recognize the States 
as governments, each distinct. The question arose as to how, 
or whether or not they should be a part of a general council 
of the Nation; and through long, hot days of debate that 
question occupied the attention of the constitutional conven- 
tion. First, the question whether there should be one or 
two bodies. The States under the Confederacy had only one 
legislative body. They had no body of legislators which repre- 
sented the States as States. The only legislative body they 
had represented all of the people in a Congress. 

The States were not willing to give up their individual sover- 
eignty unless they could retain their identity as States; and it 
was a question of contract between them as to how this branch 
of the Government, in which the States should appear as Stateg, 
should be represented, and, secondly, how that representa- 
tion was to be brought about. The disparity in size of those 
States, or of some of them, entered largely into the determina- 
tion of that question. The smaller States, like Delaware, New 
Jersey, and others, were not willing to enter into any other 
body than the House upon the basis of their population. They 
said: “ We are sovereign States; we want representation in a 
body in which all the States will be equal, have the same vote 
in determining questions that affect the Union or affect the 
States separately.” They demanded it as a condition precedent 
to entering into the contract of government. 

There would have been no occasion for having two Houses 
of Congress except for that condition. The demand for two 
Houses of Congress was based upon that condition. Otherwise, 
can any Senator give any reason why there should be two 
Houses of Congress? 

If you are going to change the method of making up the Sen- 
ate to the same method that prevails as to the House, you 
have only two Houses of Representatives. That is all. There 
is no longer that representation of the State as an entity. 
They would all be elected by what is called a popular vote, sub- 
ject to the evils I have pictured. 

I have heard my colleague say—and I suppose he is 
it now in his own mind—that the election by popular vote does 
not change the fact that the popular vote of the State elects 
the Senator. 

But the government of the State is embodied in its legislature 
by the constitution of every State in the Union. The only gov- 
ernment that the State has is crystallized in its legislature, and 
that is something for the State to look to. That which is 
tallized government is recognized as the entity of statehood. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 


Mr. BORAH. The government of a State is crystallized in its 
executive, its judicial, and its‘legislative departments all com. 
bined. If you speak of it in the manner in which my colleagye 
speaks of it, it would have been just as appropriate, if the 
fathers had seen fit to do so, to have referred the selection 04 
Senators to the executive department. It could have been just 
as well said that the executive department alone, pursuing tle 
argument which my colleague is pursuing, represented the goy- 
ernment of the State. Now, as a matter of fact, speaking simply 
as a governmental entity, it is represented by the judiciary, the 
legislative, and the executive departments. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, it is true the State might 
have taken that position; but they did not. It was the States, 
and not the General Government, which determined how they 
should be represented in the United States Senate and how that 
representation should be procured. It was the States which 
opposed the idea that was advanced that Senators should be 
selected by the governor or by other portions of the State goy- 
ernment. But it must be admitted that whatever government 
for the purpose of making laws there is in the State is in the 
legislature of the State. There is no government for legislation 
in the judiciary of the State, nor in the executive officers of the 
State; it is in the legislature. That is where the State govern- 
ment is crystallized, because the highest function of every zoy- 
ernment such as ours is in its legislative power. The courts are 
made by legislation, or the equivalent of it; they are added to 
or changed by legislation, or the equivalent of it, whether it 
be the State constitution or an act of its legislature. The 
States demanded this method of doing it, because the legis- 
lature was the only medium of power through which the State 
could act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. If my colleague will pardon me for making 
one more suggestion—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; it does not bother me at al). 

Mr. BORAH. The legislature is the lawmaking body of the 
State, and it represents the sovereignty of the State so far as 
the lawmaking capacity of the State is concerned. One of the 
great objections which we have to permitting this function to 
remain with the legislature is because it is not a lawmaking 
function which the legislature is performing, and it is turning 
the legislature of the State into a political convention, which 
results in its being torn and distracted and venalized and cor- 
rupted by those things which work alone for political pur- 
poses and not for the purpose of making laws for the benefit 
of the State. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is the old argument of 
incompetency or unfitness of the legislature to perform this 
duty. The sovereignty of a State is in its legislature and no- 
where else. It is not divided between the legislature and other 
functionaries of government. The sovereignty of a State rests 
where the lawmaking power résts, and it is not elsewhere, 
either in the State or in the General Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Does my colleague contend that the sover- 
eignty of a State is confined alone to the legislative department 
of the State? 

Mr. HBYBURN. Yes, absolutely; and it was never written 
otherwise. 


Mr. BORAH. Then when two governors are dealing with one 
another in reference to extradition neither of them represents 
the sovereignty of their respective States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are merely the agencies of the Iczis- 
latures that pass the law authorizing them to deal with each 
other. 

That is police power. That is simply an act giving the per- 
formance of police duty by which one governor issues a requisi- 
tion at the request of another for the purpose of apprehending 
those who have violated the law. The Senator would not con- 
tend that that was an act of sovereignty any more than he 
ould contend that the arrest of a man on a street corner was 
an act of sovereignty. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is something which authorizes that 
be done. The States have other powers that are granted 

the Constitution of the United States. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the foundation upon which the right 

of extradition rests; it was a part of the contract that formed 

‘ation. 
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Mr. BORAH. At one time in the Constitutional Convention 
Mr. Hamilton suggested that Senators be elected by dividing 
the States into districts and electing electors, which electors 
should choose a Senator. If that had been done, would not the 
Senator have represented the State the same as he does now? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it is equivalent to asking 
whether or not if the Constitution of the United States had 
contained the Decalogue it would not be a religious institution. 
The fact is that they did not do it. The fact is that Mr. Ham- 
jlton’s proposition was not accepted. The fact is that his 
wethods of government were not adopted in that regard, and 
what is the use of wasting time in discussing the question as to 


what would have happened if Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Madison or | 


any other member of that body had succeeded in forcing upon 
it views that were never accepted? 

Mr. BORAH. I think there is a good deal in the suggestion 
of the Senator that we are wasting time in the discussion, but 
IT am not willing to admit that Mr. Hamilton did not know 
where the sovereignty of the States rested. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, he did not know any better 
than my colleague knows or than I know or than other Sena- 
tors know. 
the patriots of that age, there would be no limit to what we 
might do in interpreting the fundamental law of the land. 
There is no use in wasting time over it. If something else had 





If we are to be governed by the rejected wisdom of | 
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could never agree upon a Constitution. There would be the sec- 
tional questions, the race questions, the great moral questions 
which are before the country; they would all have a strong 
representation in such an organization aad insist that a par- 
ticular tenet should be incorporated into the Constitution. I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, if the Senator will just give 
me his attention for a moment; I was called out of the Hall 
during a part of his argument, but I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. I do not suppose anyone on this floor is more familiar 
than the Senator from Idaho with the constitutional history of 
the country. I want to ask his view on this point: I adverted 
the other day to what was done when the States ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, and the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] made an exhaustive argument on the 
same subject at the last session. It was done by 9 of the 13 
States. The records of the other 4 States are lost, but I never 
had any doubt in my mind, and I do not think the Senator will 
have any doubt in his, that they would have adopted similar 
Nine of the 18 States put in the articles of ratifi- 





| cation a construction of this fourth article, which did not give 





been done we might not have been a government; we might | 


not have endured to this day. I can imagine several things that 
were proposed in the Constitutional Convention that made the 


Constitution of the United States which would have resulted | 


in the disruption of this Government long ago. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
Mr. HEYBURN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Congress the power to make, change, or alter the regulations of 
the States. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator whether in his opinion, in 
arriving at the intention of the lawmakers, the best evidence 
of that intention is not what is contained in the articles of 
ratification? 

I will follow that with another question. I ask the Senator 
whether in his opinion the Constitution of the United States 


| would ever have been ratified if any one of those nine States 


I should like to ask the Senator if | 


he entertains the same fear that is entertained by many who | 


have the same opinion he has—that if the amendment his col- 
league is pressing prevails the States will be deprived of their 
equal representation in the Senate? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not equal representation now. I discussed 
that question the other day and I promised that I would not 
go over it again. It is an important question. 
the question that we have under consideration to-day, but it 
would pertain to the question of the calling of a constitutional 
convention. 
tutional convention be called. We do not need to discuss that 
in this hour, because we are not proposing that a constitutional 
convention shall be called. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I call the Senator’s attention 
Artide V of the Constitution, which provides—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am very familiar with that article. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It provides— 


that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

It can not be done without the express consent of that par- 
ticular State. So if all the other States were to consent to a 
change of their representation in the Senate, still Idaho might 
insist that it should be represented by two Senators. 

Mr. HEYBURN. As I have stated, it is not worth while to 
enter upon a discussion of that question. 
United States are greater than the Constitution; they made it. 
They did not create anything that was greater than all the peo- 
ple. If the people of the United States meet in a constitutional 
convention to-day, they meet there with an unlimited right to 
make a constitution. You can not limit it. Congress ean not 
limit the rights of the people, nor say what they shall do when 
they meet in a constitutional. convention. They could disre- 
gard the article to which the Senator from Oregon refers and 
make a constitution in which that did not appear. 

When the States are calling for a constitutional convention 
they know not what they are doing. They know not the dan- 
ger that would confront them under such circumstances. It 
ought to be the wish and the hope of every patriotic American 
citizen that we would never again meet to make a constitution. 


With all the conflicting interests of this day and this age, with | 


the great corporations, with the great labor question, with the 
hundred issues, you never could get 90,000,000 people to agree 
upon a constitution. No country the size of this country could 
make a constitution in this age. It is only in the incipient 
periods of government that they can do that kind of thing. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President-— 

Mr. HEYBURN. When there is no government and when 
there is a necessity for the creation of a government, then the 
smaller number that are always represented under such condi- 
tions can agree. There is the element of necessity; there is 
the spur to do something that will enable the people to have 
laws and enforce them; but with 90,000,000 of people we 


The people of the | 


It goes not to | 


had put the construction upon that constitutional article which 
the Senator from Idaho now places upon it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, in the first place, the reso- 
lutions of ratification are no part of the Constitution of the 
United States. It has been held that they are no part of it, and 
they can not be appealed to in the construction of the Constitu- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like the Senator from Idaho to give 
me a single authority upon that subject. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I might very easily be led off into a legal 
discussion and review of every decision of the Supreme Court 


| in regard to this matter, but Senators must search for them- 


Many of the States have requested that a consti- | 


selves. I take the responsibility of standing here in my place 
in this body and saying that the resolutions of ratification have 
never been held to be a part of the Constitution of the United 


| States. 


to | 


Mr. RAYNER. That is certainly true. No one would contend 


| that the articles of ratification are a part of the Constitution of 


the United States, because, if they were, they would be in the 
Constitution. But are not the articles of ratification the best 
evidence of what the States intended when they ratified the 


| Constitution? 


Mr. HEYBURN. They are not evidence at all. 

Mr. RAYNER. One moment. When Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and all the States placed in 
their articles of ratification a provision that they would not 
ratify the Constitution if it meant what the Senator says it 
means—that Congress should make and alter the regulations— 


| does the Senator say that is no evidence at all of the intention 


of the States? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The intention of menina State is one thing. 
I repeat that the resolution of ratification has never been held, and 
I assert it never will be held, to be a part of the Constitution or 
proper for consideration in the interpretation of any provision 
in the Constitution of the United States. The Senator will 
search in vain through the decisions of the Supreme Court of 


the United States for a reference to them in aid of the inter- 


| States. 


pretation of any provision in the Constitution of the United 
When that great charter was written, it excluded every- 


| thing that had preceded it in the way of argument as to why 





it was written. Through all the consideration given to the 
Constitution by the great jurists who had to deal with it in the 
first 30 years of the life of our country there is no decision 
based upon the ratification or the terms of the ratificafion of 
the Constitution. The Constitution was complete in itself, suf- 
ficient to enable the courts to establish a rule that could not be 
tempered by the resolutions of ratification, and we must con- 
sider it in this day. 

Are we to shake the foundation of the Constitution by an 
appeal to that which transpired in the constitutional conven- 
tion or in the proceedings of the States when they were con- 
sidering its ratification? In the hour when we enter upon that 
method the Constitution will lose its great character that has 
been the safeguard of this Government. Certainty in the law, 
certainty in its meaning and in its execution, is of first impor- 
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tance. Can you come in 100 years after the making of such 
an instrument and show by irresponsible action of men—and it 
was irresponsible—-that they did not mean what they said when 
they ratified, not the resolutions—they did not ratify the reso- 
lutions—but ratified the Constitution which did not contain the 
resolutions? 

Mr. President, the question is, Shall it be changed? What 
has arisen in this country that justifies, much less demands, its 
change? Of course, it could be changed in many ways, perhaps, 
without destroying its efficiency as a basis for government, but 
the question now is not could it be done, but should it be done. 
What will be the demand to-morrow do you think? What will 
be proposed as the next amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States? 

I know men who will be clamoring for a change in the man- 
ner of electing the President of the United States. I know 
men who will be clamoring for the recall of the Representatives 
of the States from Congress. I will not believe that there is a 
Senator in this body who would support such a proposition, yet 
I have seen it in print recently that the Constitution should be 
changed so as to permit a recall of the Representatives of the 
States in both Houses of Congress. What next? To destroy 
the life tenure of the judges will be the next one. Those who 
do not know the Constitution, who have no intelligent concep- 
tion of its purpose, would support such an amendment. To 
limit the tenure of office and inject ambition and politics into 
the United States Supreme Court and break down the stability 
of our Government is one of them. Just start this raid upon 
the Constitution once and see where it will end. 

You will see men standing up and claiming that the people 
are clamoring for it. The only people who are clamoring for 
those things are those who have no proper conception of the 
purpose of the system of our Government. Just open this door 
once and you will see. It will not be opened, thank God. The 
States will reject your proposition, and there will be hours and 
years for discussion among the people. The people love the 
Constitution of the United States and the Government that it 
stands for, and their vengeance will fall upon those whom they 
discover in the act of trying to subvert it and change it to the 
passing whims and fancies of a period of time where men’s 
ambition is clamoring for a change of conditions in order that 
they may gain something. The people will awaken to this fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator to say a few mo- 
ments ago that under certain influences, which he described, 
the voters of the United States had become incompetent and 
unfit to elect Senators by direct vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Either the Senator’s ears or my tongue 
must be out of order—one or the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure it was the Senator’s tongue, for 
I could not have misunderstood his very studied reference to 
the influences of immigration and the consequent deterioration 
of the citizen of the United States. Immigration has brought 
us men, as claimed by the Senator, without tradition, without 
sentiment for free institutions, Without the understanding of 
free institutions. Did not the Senator a few moments ago make 
the argument I have just cited? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am unable to see the connection between 
that statement and the first. I presume the Senator cap con- 
nect them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator was proceeding to decry the 
amendment to the Constitution because, he asserted, legislatures 
would elect better men to the Senate of the United States than 
the voters he described would elect to the Senate of the United 
States. That was the conclusion of the Senator’s argument. 
Am I not right? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will tell the Senator what I said, and I 
will apply it. The Senator seems to have been unable to apply 
my remarks to the question under consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I often find myself unable to apply not 
only the remarks of the Senator from Idaho, but a great many 
other remarks I hear on the floor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. To take up distinct subjects and embody 
them into a continuous question presents a difficult problem 
sometimes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think this is a difficult problem for the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, let us see what I will do with the 
problem. I referred to the standard of the new citizenship in 
connection with the question of the conservative, reliable ele- 
ment of the American people that must be depended upon to 
maintain the traditions and the principles of our Government. 
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I never will retreat from that statement. Our immigration js 
made up from men who are not familiar with American institu- 
tions. The great majority of them know nothing of the history 
out of which present conditions grew. The great majority of 
them know nothing of the traditions of the Government as 
crystallized and embodied in the laws that govern us, and too 
often their first effort is to change a law which is a surprise ty 
them, or inconvenient, as it may be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment. I do not apply that to al! 
the citizenship that comes to us. I was simply issuing a warn- 
ing against taking the judgment of that predominant element 
as against the judgment of those trained and born through 
their ancestry as a part of this Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is perfectly clear that I was right, and 
the conclusion which the Senator from Idaho drew from his 
premises was that it was unwise to extend to these voters the 
further power and privilege to elect directly Senators of the 
United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite right. Now, may I ask the 
Senator another question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; and I will answer the question, 
but I do not want to go off into that field of argument. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator answers me I want to 
add to it another question, which I am sure he will be willing 
to answer at the same time. He believes that the legislatures 
of the several States are better fitted to elect Senators than the 
voters in their primary capacity. I have no doubt he believes 
that honestly. I suppose he has fair respect for the present 
membership of the Senate of the United States, has he not? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senator had better withdraw 
that question. It implies that I do not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And a Senator—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; on the contrary—— 

Mr. HEYBURN (continuing). Who will stand here and at- 
tack the ability or integrity of a fellow Member is not a man 
to be heard on this floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary, it implies that he has the 
respect of which the Senator spoke. It was simply a prelude 
to the further question, which is, How many Senators now sit- 
ting in the Senate of the United States were, in fact, selected 
by the legislatures of their several States and how many are 
the choice of these same voters expressed in some form of 
primary? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well; I will find out. Does the Sena- 
tor from Iowa represent the will of the people of Iowa? I will 
commence and I will catechise a few Members and find out 
whether any of them will acknowledge that they are not here 
by virtue of the exercise of an honest judgment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer the Senator from Idaho, 
althought I am sure if he would simply recur to the laws of the 
several States he would know what proportion of the member- 
ship of this body has been in fact selected by the legislatures. 
Now, answering for myself, I will say that I was selected by 
a primary vote in my State, and, in my opinion, if I had not 
made many, many struggies before the primary voters of my 
State and if I had depended simply upon the will or wish of 
a legislature, brought together as legislatures are ordinarily 
brought together, I never would have been in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I will not join with the Senator 
from Iowa in discrediting the State of Iowa or the legislature 
of it. I will not accept the statement of the Senator from Iow: 
that the Legislature of Iowa is corrupt or was corrupt, or that 
the State of Iowa is not capable of selecting an honest legis- 
lature. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have said nothing of that 
sort. I only say it would have selected, probably, had not the 
influence of the primary been brovght upon it, some other man 
to represent it in the Senate of the United States, and that 
man—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Some bad man? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. That man might have represented the State 
far better than I can possibly represent it; but I am not going 
to admit it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would they have selected some bad man for 
the Senate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope not, Mr. President, but the chances 
are that he would have been a man holding different views 
from those which I hold. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator object to placing in a 
receptacle of some kind the names o' the Senators who, in his 
judgment, are not entitled to seats on this floor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho is 
illogical, as he generally is, and facetious, as he always is. I 
have not suggested that the legislatures of the several States 
who have elected men without the interference or influence of a 
primary have not elected good men, but the Senator from Idaho 
is insisting throughout a long course of argument that if the 
yoters of the United States be permitted to say who shall be 
their Senators then this body will be overrun by a crowd of 
incompetent and unfit and rash and socialistic and radical men 
who have no proper views of government. I am simply recall- 
ing to his attention the fact that the people of this country, in 
despair of amending the Constitution, have accomplished this 
reform for themselves. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Like a burglar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In an irregular way, I agree, but they have 
accomplished it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Like a burglar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And they have accomplished it so effectively 
that, whether the Constitution is amended or not, the people 
in many or most of the States will choose their own Senators. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senator has made an 
assertion as to what I have said that has no foundation and 
will not be found in any record on earth, not even in an irre- 
sponsible newspaper—that is, that the people of the United 
States are incompetent 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am going to retract if I have made any 
such statement. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator makes that statement. He 
says I have stated that if the people elected Senators they 
would be incompetents. I use the word “ incompetents” to in- 








clude all the various designations that he used. I have said | 


nothing of the kind, here or elsewhere, and I believe nothing of 
the kind. The Senator made that statement and then rushed 
along to another subject not germane to it, so that I might, 
perchance—I do not mean that he did it with that idea—but so 
that I might, perchance, overlook the fact that he charged me 
with entertaining and expressing views that I have never enter- 
tained and expressed. I have confidence in the people of the 
United States that they have too much sense to change the 
Constitution of the United States, and that will be impressed 
upon the memory of the Senator from Iowa and upon the mem- 
ory of all Senators. This body cf 92 men may demand a 
change in the Constitution, but the people of the United States, 
the composite wisdom of the people of the United States, will 
not justify them nor support them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, Mr. President, is a matter for the 
future. But if I have misunderstood the Senator from Idaho, 
I am quick to express my regret for the misunderstanding and 
my great pleasure to discover that I did misunderstand him. 
If the Senator from Idaho believes, as he now says, that the 
people of this country can wisely and safely and patriotically 
elect + Senators, then, of course, the whole argument is at 
an end, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the American people are 
capable of maintaining a good government and of selecting wise, 
intelligent men to exercise the right of government for them. 
They elect to the other House of Congress men who in character 
and ability are the equals of the men who occupy seats in this 
Chamber; and I have never intimated, and no man can charge 
me with ever having said, that the people are not capable of 
Selecting wisely when they choose their representatives. I have 
talked about the States and I have talked about the manner in 
which the people in the States could best exercise their duty 
to choose Members of this body. I do not necessarily condemn 
every other man; I do not necessarily have to abandon an 
existing provision of the Constitution merely because some 
other provision might be made or might work equally well. Is 
this attempt to amend the Constitution simply an experiment 
to see whether or not something else might not do as well? Is 
that a sufficient motive; fs that a sufficient reason for the 
amendment of the Constitution? They have brought in this 
Fe, page and then go out to seek for reasons and justification 

This measure is not in response to the constitutional number 
of States who may require us to act or who may act upon this 
question. Suppose, for instance, as the law provides, a jury 


of 12 men shall be summoned to try a cause. If 11 of them 
are of one opinion, does that justify the rendering of a ver- 
dict? Would the court receive the verdict because it repre- 
sented the sentiment of the majority? 

The Constitution says that we may propose amendments to 
the people. That is the subject under discussion; but Sen- 
ators have continually forced upon our attention the fact that 
a certain number of States, less than the constitutional number, 
have demanded a change in the method of electing Senators. 

If one less than the constitutional number demands it, it 


does not justify our action on the ground that the people have 
demanded it. It requires the constitutional number of States 
to express an opinon upon which we may act. A jury can not 


render a verdict upon the judgment of 11 men, nor can we act 
under the claim of justification by public demand unless that 
proportion of the public named in the Constitution demands the 
change. There has never been a time when the constitutional 
demand for the proposed amendment has been made upon Con 
gress. There are to-day not to exceed 19 States which have 
asked Congress to take this action. Congress does not require 
any demand, but Senators here place their claim for support 
upon this alleged demand of the States. When a sufficient num- 
ber of States come to Congress demanding a constitutional 
change, I would be the last man in the world to stand here and 
oppose it, for it is a constitutional right; but until they do, I 
do not propose to be dragooned into the support of a measure 
under the pretense that it is in answer to a popular demand, 
when there is no demand that should appeal to us. When 
Senators vote for a proposed constitutional amendment such as 
is before us, they must do so on their judgment, and the Sena- 
tor who does not do so on his judgment is not justified in 
doing so at all. 

The people, however, will have a chance to deal with this 
question; and as this is the last time that I expect to speak 
upon it at this session of Congress, and I hope forever, I have 
felt impelled to present the views that I have expressed this 
afternoon. Let it go out to the people of this country that you 
are proposing to experiment with the Constitution and to make 
a change for which there is no sufficient reason—a change that 
is a charge in itself against the integrity and ability of the 
people who select the State legislatures—and they will resent it. 

You are going to send the proposed amendment to the dis- 
credited tribunals, the legislatures of the States who, you say, 
are not fit to select Senators, and yet those legislatures are to 
| pass upon this question. Are they better fitted by intelligence 
| or integrity to pass upon the wisdom of this amendment to the 

Constitution than they are to pass upon the selection of a 
United States Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask, Is there any other body to 
which we can submit this question for ratification? If we 
could submit it direct to the people, I should be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, inasmuch as it ought 
not to be submitted at all, I do not think I need go out and 
hunt some person to whom to submit it. But does the Senator 
remember that in history he is told that the makers of the Con- 
stitution submitted it to the legislatures of the States? Were 
those legislatures fit to pass upon the creation of the Constitu- 
tion and all that is in it? Of course it was ratified by the 
legislatures of the States. How does the Senator suppose it 
was ratified? 

Mr. BORAH. It was ratified by conventions elected for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It was left to the States, and the legisla- 


tures created the conventions. Were those legislatures, those 


incompetent, corrupt, inefficient bodies selected from the best 


citizenship of the States fit to create conventions? Are those 


legislatures to be discredited because they are not fit, are nol 
competent, can not be trusted to elect Senators, when every 
Member of this body was elected by a legislature? Is there 
any Senator here who will dare send back home the message 
that the legislature which elected him was corrupt and inefli- 
cient? It might probably affect his return. 

I should like to see some Senator rise in his seat and say 
that the legislature of his State which elected him was not com- 
petent, was not fit, was not honest enough to be trusted. 
{Laughter.] Then I should be interested to see him go back 
and say “I am a candidate for reelection.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the next time I speak upon this question it 
will be to the people in the States. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, June 8, 1911, at 2 o’clock p. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 7, 1911. 


Untrep States Districr JupcEs. 
Henry A. Middleton Smith to be district judge for the district 
of South Carolina. 
James D. Elliott to be district judge for the district of South 
Dakota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Frank H. Schofield to be a commander. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Owen Bartlett, 

Henry G. Fuller, 
George E. Lake, 

Fred F. Rogers, and 
Arthur A. Garcelon, jr. 
The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 
Ralph D. Weyerbacher, 
William W. Smith, 
Luther Welsh, 

David I. Hedrick, 

Carl P. Jungling, 

Olaf M. Hustvedt, 
Gaylord Church, 
Harold T. Smith, 
Cummings L. Lothrop, jr., 
Preston B. Haines, 
Herbert R. A. Borchardt, 
Thomas B. Richey, 
Robert 8S. Robertson, jr., 
Gerard Bradford, 

Mark L. Hersey, jr., 
Frank T. Leighton, 
Alva D. Bernhard, 
Chester 8. Roberts, 
Penn L. Carroll, 
Benjamin V. McCandlish, 
Daniel A. McElduff, 
Arthur 8S. Dysart, 

Hugh P. Le Clair, 
Phillip F. Hambsch, 
Edmund 8S. R. Brandt, 
Ralph D. Spalding, 
James D. Maloney, 
Alan G. Kirk, 

Fitzhugh Green, 

Levi B. Bye, 

Granville B. Hoey, 
Tracy L. McCauley, 
Francis W. Scanland, 
Joel W. Bunkley, 

Max B. De Mott, 
Ernest J. Blankenship, 
John J. Saxer, 

Leo L. Lindley, 

Harold C. Train, 
Richard McC. Elliot, jr., 
Lee P. Johnson, 

Monroe Kelly, 

Alfred L. Ede, 
Raymond E. Jones, 
Marion C. Robertson, 
Edward C. Raguet, 
Ward W. Waddell, 
Charles C. Davis, 
Robert R. Paunack, 
Frank D. Manock, 
George K. Stoddard, 
Williams C. Wickham, 
Freeland A. Daubin, 
Anson A. Merrick, 
Hugh V. McCabe, 

Paul H. Rice, 

William C. Faus, 
Radford Moses, 

Thomas BE. Van Metre, 
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John H. 8. Dessez, 
Stuart S. Brown, 
Richard W. Wuest, 
Charles H. Morrison, 
Robert G. Coman, 
William C. Bartlett, 
Holbrook Gibson, 
Howard H. J. Benson, 
William D. Billingsley, 
Virgil J. Dixon, 
James B. Glennon, 
Franklin Van Valkenburgh, 
Vance D. Chapline, 
Charles 8S. Yost, 
Frank A. Braisted, 
Robert BE, Thornton, 
John Borland, 
Oscar C. Greene, 
Raleigh C. Williams, 
Thalbert N. Alford, 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James 8. Spore, 
Charles H. Maddox, 
Edgar A. Logan, 
Benjamin F. Tilley, 
Mark C. Bowman, 
Harold A. Waddington, 
Percy W. Northcroft, 
Augustine W. Rieger, 
James B. Rutter, 
Cyrus D, Gilroy, 
Theodore H. Winters, 
Robert P. Guiler, jr., 
Ralph G. Haxton, 
Charles M. Elder, 
James M. Doyle, 
Creed H. Boucher, and 
Henry T. Settle, 
POSTMASTERS, 


IOWA, 
H. E. Deater, Shenandoah. 
MICHIGAN, 
A. J. Glover, Galien. 
John T. P. Smith, Clarkston. 
NEBRASKA, 
William R. Pedley, Bertrand. 
OREGON. 
John A. Stevens, Dufur. 
VIRGINIA, 
Charles C. Bolton, St. Paul. 
A. P. Calfee, Basic City. 
Charles A. Lacy, Houston. 
John Henry Scott, Saltville. 
Clinton L. Wright, Norfolk. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, June 7, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, author of our being and bestower of 
every good gift, we lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee for 
all Thy favors, and we most fervently pray that Thy spirit may 
so completely possess us that it may crowd out of our being «|! 
evil desires and sinful propensities, that we may hallow ‘Thy 
name in all that we undertake this day, that no sorrows, 10 
regrets shall follow in its wake to disturb our peace and hap))i- 
ness, and we will ascribe all praise to Thee through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to submit a request for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would desire to inquire of the 
gentleman from Tennessee what it is about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me for 4 
moment? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama for © 
moment, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce to the House 
that this is Calendar Wednesday, and no business is in order 
except a motion to dispense with it or to take up the business 
that comes up on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have consulted with the 
gentleman from Illinois, the leader of the minority, and we 
have agreed between ourselves that the business on the calendar 
is not of such great importance as makes it necessary to call 
it up to-day, and I therefore move to dispense with the business 
of Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to dis- 
pense with the business on Wednesday’s calendar. 

The question was taken, and, in the judgment of the Chair 
two-thirds having voted therefor, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to recognize another gen- 
tleman from Tennessee first, and then he will recognize the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 


STATISTICS IN BEGARD TO SCHEDULE K. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following 
privileged report (No. 48) from the Committee on Ways and 
Means on House resolution 177. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee submits a 
report on a privileged matter, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 177. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to transmit to the House of Representatives, for the use of 
the Members thereof, all the information secured and the tables and 
statistics prepared by the board of experts, composed of Henry C. Emery, 
James B. Reynolds, Alvin H. Sanders, William M. Howard, and Thomas 
W. Page, relating to the various articles and commodities named in 
Schedule K of the act angeeee August 5, 1909, being “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” and relating to wool and manu- 
factures thereof. 


The report was read as follows: 


Mr. Hutt, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report: 

“The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred House 
resolution 177, calling on the President to transmit to the House of 
Representatives certain data and statistics relating to Schedule K of 
the existing tariff law, having had the same under consideration, beg 
leave to report with the recommendation that it do pass.” 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I anticipate 
that the purpose of this resolution is so self-evident as to make 
any discussion of its object unnecessary, but it is perhaps not 
improper to briefly discuss the propriety of its passage at this 
time. I do not know much about the details of the tariff, but 
such ideas as I have about the tariff in general are fairly well 
defined. I recognize that great line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates the ideas and ideals in tariff legislation of gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle and the ideas and ideals of gentlemen on 
this side of the aisle. I recognize, of course, the fundamental 
difference in principle between a tariff levied primarily for pro- 
tection and a tariff levied primarily for revenue, but I have 
come to regard the levying of the tariff whatever the underlying 
and basic principal as an economic rather than a political 
problem, and as one which should be solved in the light of a 
full, complete, accurate, and scientific knowledge of the facts 
and with due regard to the definitely ascertained necessities of 
our industrial institutions. It is conceded on every side that 
whatever the basic political principle involved in levying the 
tariff may be the inevitable consequence is that certain indus- 
tries receive a benefit in the way of protection and that a prac- 
tically corresponding burden is imposed upon the people. These 
advantages ought not to be extended or these burdens imposed 
without accurate knowledge of their propriety or necessity. 
Great injustice and great inequalities must necessarily result 
from such a course. 

In my optimistic moments I have hoped that the time would 
come when tariff bills would be measured and their merits or 
demerits determined, not altogether by the height of the wall 
erected against foreign competition or the amount of revenue 
raised by them but rather by the justice and equality which 
characterized the distribution of their benefits and burdens, 
when accurate information would make possible the scientific 
adjustment of the tariff to known industrial necessities and the 
conservation of the welfare of the whole people. I have be- 
lieved and still believe that the creation of a board of tariff 
experts would greatly assist in obtaining such information. 

The employment of the present board of experts was au- 
thorized by the tariff act of August 5, 1909. The continuance 
of the board was insured by an appropriation contained in the 
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sundry civil act approved March 4, 1911, which provided in 
part— 

To enable the President to secure information to assist him in the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon him by section 2 of the act 


~ 


entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 5, 1909, and the officers of the Government in administering 
the customs laws, including such investigations of the cost of produc- 
tion of commodities, covering cost of material, fabrication, and every 
other element of such cost of production as are authorized by said 
act, and including the employment of such persons as may be required 
for those purposes; and to enable him to do any and all things in con- 
nection therewith authorized by law, or if a tariff board be established 
by law then for the purpose of meeting the expenditures authorized by 
the law, $225,000, together with the balance unexpended July 1 next 
of the appropriation made for these purposes for the fiscal year 1911. 

I want to call particular attention to the next paragraph: 


The Tariff Board, if established by law, shall make report to each 
House of the Congress on the wool and woolen schedule not later than 
the first Monday in December, 1911. 

This paragraph is not applicable to or binding upon the 
existing board of experts, but I am informed that the board 
has for several months been engaged in gathering the necessary 
information to enable them to comply with this provision of 
the law. I am frank to say that I do not know what or how 
much information the board has gathered on the wool schedule, 
but I do contend that the Congress of the United States and 
the country are entitled now, when we are about to enter upon 
a revision of the wool schedule, to have such information and 
statistics as the board has gathered on that schedule. 

The wool schedule is one of the most important of the tariff 
schedules. It requires a very high degree of technical and 
accurate information in its revision. We ought to have at 
least such information as is now available upon it. We should 
have that information now, when it will be of some use. 

Now, it may be claimed that the Tariff Board has not com- 
pleted its investigation and ought not to be required to report 
at this time for that reason. But, conceding that the investiga- 
tion is not completed, that fact ought not—and, I am sure, will 
not—affect the accuracy of the information thus far obtained 
or the propriety of considering that information in connection 
with the proposed revision of the wool schedule. 

The report of the Tariff Board will not in any event be bind- 
ing upon Congress. It will only be considered for whatever 
it may show itself to be worth. If it contains information 
which tends even in a slight degree to assist the Congress in 
equalizing the burdens which the proposed wool schedule must 
inevitably impose upon the people, it will have been justified. 

For the considerations which I have thus briefly urged I 
trust the resolution will pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, if no other gentlemen desire time to 
discuss the resolution, I shall ask for a vote. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HULL. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I only want to ask the gentle 
man a question. This resolution provides that the President 
shall forward such information as the Tariff Board may have 
already obtained with regard to Schedule K. Does not the 
act creating the Tariff Board provide that the report of 
that board shall come in in a regular way about the Ist of 
December? 

Mr. HULL. AsI recall the provisions of that act, there is no 
specific time designated in which the report shall be made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the passage of this 
resolution at this time tend to delay the complete work of the 
Tariff Board with regard to Schedule K? That is to say, if 
taken away from its duties of investigation and made to report 
in a partial way at this time, will it not delay the general work 
that Congress committed to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. HULL. I am unable to see how it could operate to de- 
lay the work of the board. They are understood to have been 
engaged on it for some months, and they are, of course, familiar 
with the progress of a similar investigation here, and that they 
would doubtless be expected to furnish the House with sucn 
available information and facts as they had acquired up to this 
time. 

Mr. MOORDE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
whether there is reason to believe, on the part of the proponent 
of this resolution or of the committee reporting it, that the 
Tariff Board is now prepared to report in full its investigations 
upon Schedule K? 

Mr. HULL. I can only say that it would be natural to be- 
Meve that after several months’ work in this connection the 
board would have some tangible facts and data compiled that 
would be of some value in connection with this bill. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think 
that the preparation of the partial report called for by this 
resolution would not impede the regular work of the Tariff 
Board, as provided by the act creating the board? 

Mr. HULL. I donot think so. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker, 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 

TORACCO TRUST PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
(No. 49) from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama brings up a 
privileged report from the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 193. 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, directed, if not incompatible with the public interest, to report 
to the Elouse of Representatives for its information— 

Whether any criminal prosecutions have been begun or been had 
against the American Tobacco Co., or any of its constituent companies 
or associations, or any of the corporations, companies, or associations 
constituting what is commonly called the Tobacco Trust, or against 
any of the individuals connected with or associated with the American 
Tobacco Co., or any of its constituent companies or associations, or con- 
nected with or associated with any of the ee gee companies, or 
associations constituting what is commonly called the Tobacco Trust, 
for violation of any provision of the act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1890; and, if not, why such criminal prosecutions have 
not been or been had; and 

Whether any criminal prosecutions are contemplated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against the American Tobacco Co., or any of its con- 


stituent companies or associations, or any of the corporations, 


nies, or associations constituting what is commonly called the Tobacco 
Trust, or against any of the individuals connec with or associated 
with the American Tobacco Co., or any of its constituent companies or 
associations, or connected with or associated with any of —— 


tions, companies, or associations constituting what is comm 


y called 
the Tobacco Trust, for violation of any provision of the act entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890; and, if mot, why such criminal 


prosecutions should not be had. 


The report (by Mr. CrayTon) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary have had under consideration House 
resolution 193, directing the Attorney General to furnish information 
regarding criminal prosecutions against the American Tobacco Co., and 
report the same back to the House with the recommendation that it | 
be passed. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution is subject to a point of order, | 
although I see no reason myself why it should not be passed. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I hope the gentleman will waive the 
point of order, thus avoid a debate, and let us pass the resolu- 
tion at once. 7 

Mr. MANN. I intend to waive the point of order, unless some- 
one else desires to raise it. I withdraw the point of order, 
although I will say to the gentleman that resolutions asking 
for reasons are subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Inasmuch as the gentleman has waived it, 
I do not care to debate that point of order, though I am pre- 
pared to debate it, and I do not think the resolution is subject 
to the point of order suggested by the gentleman. He has, 
however, contributed to my happiness, and, I doubt not, to the 
happiness of the House, by waiving the point of order and 
permitting the resolution to be passed at once. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order; but I will say to 
the gentleman that it has been repeatedly held that to ask a 
department for reasons was not asking for information, and was 
not privileged. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton], 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT TAFT AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that 5,000 copies of the address of President Taft before the 
Western Economic Society at Chicago June 3 be printed as a 

document and placed in the folding room to the credit 
of the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that 5,000 copies of the ce cep Be ae before 
the Western Economic Society at Chicago last Saturday night 
be printed as a public document and placed in the folding 
room to the credit of the Members. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, who makes that request? 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if this is by caucus action? (Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. It is certainly 
{Laughter.] 





compa- 
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Mr.MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from Ten 
nessee that that speech has already been ordered printed as a 
Senate decument. I will ask him whether he wants it printed 
as a House document, or 5,000 extra copies of the Senate docu- 
ment? 

Mr. SIMS. I did not know that it had been printed as a 
Senate document, but whichever way will be the most econom- 
ical and desirable will be satisfactory to me. I care not so that 
the House gets the 5,000 copies. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it makes no great difference, althouch 
it is not customary to order Senate documents reprinted as 
House documents. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Might I suggest to the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee to have printed and attached to this speech the 
editorial in the Commoner by Mr. Bryan? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not seen the editorial referred to, but I 
presume it is a worthy document. I am willing to take that up 
with the gentleman later. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if he makes this proposition of his own volition? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without suggestion? 

Mir. SIMS. Yes; without suggestion. I did ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] if he had any objection, 
and he said he had none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I observed in the newspaper 
this morning that the gentleman was about to do this gracious 
act, and I thought he might inform us if he did it of his own 
free will. 

Mr. SIMS. Of my own unrestrained will, as I have stated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman asked that these go to 


' the folding room. Why not put them in the document room, 


where they can be had just as well by Members? 
Mr. SIMS. I want to send them out to my constituents and 


| to such persons as feel interested enough to ask for them. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Some Members may not care to have 
them. Some equally good Democratic speeches have been mace 


| on the same subject. 


Mr. SIMS. As far as I am concerned, I am more anxious to 
have them printed and read than to have them placed in any 


Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield for 
a moment? 


Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I take it that this speech has already re 
ceived a reading by many people in the Republic. So far as | 
have noticed, there has been no speech made within my reco!- 
lection that has been so universally sent by the press dispatclics 
and so universally printed in the metropolitan papers, having in 
the aggregate many, many millions of subscribers. I shall not 
object to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee, but as 2 
public document to be sent out at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, after the vast publicity that has already been given to it, 
there is a query whether it will not be like many other public 
documents—antiquated before it is received. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gcn- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on in the State Department, or any 
subcommittee thereof, may have the privilege of sitting during 
the sessions of the House. (H. Res. 198.) 

The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Expenditures in the State 

or any subcommittee thereof, have leave to sit dur- 
ing the of the House. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Did not the resolution reported from the 
Committee on Rules authorize this work to go on during the 
sessions of the House? 
ts eee an Seen vacation. 


Mr. I have no objection. 








1911. 





The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 11019, a bill 
to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and 
pending that motion I ask unanimous consent that all gentle- 
men who speak on this bill may have five days after the vote on 
the bill is taken to extend and revise their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Five legislative days or five calendar days? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R, 11019, 
a bill to revise the wool schedule, and pending that he asks 
unanimous consent that all Members who speak on this bill 
shall have five legislative days after the bill is voted upon in 
which to print remarks on the same. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] whether he thinks that would permit the insertion very 
liberally in speeches that are extended and not delivered of 
such language as “ applause,” “wild and tumultuous applause,” 
and language of that character? I notice in a speech that was 
printed in the Recorp the other day the statement was made 
amidst applause, “Jesus was born in a manger, and John the 
Baptist fed on locusts and wild honey.” 
not supposed that a statement of that kind was so new to 
Members of the House that it was needed to be received with 
applause. I do not know whether it was received with ap- 
plause, though I apprehend that the word “applause” in that 
place and various other places in that speech or other speeches 
was inserted not by the reporters of the House, but by some 
other gentleman. Now, I have no objection to gentlemen who 
speak having the right to revise and extend their remarks in 
the Recorp in a legitimate way, but it seems to me that when 
we grant the right in this way there ought to be some limita- 
tion upon the propriety of the extension and the insertions in 
the speech, and unless such proprieties can be observed when 
such a request is made hereafter I shall object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] ought to read that language without 
naming the page of the Recorp on which it appeared, so that 
we may identify the Member, for it is a sort of reflection on 
all of the Members of this House if such things appear. I am 
apprehensive that something of that kind may have appeared 
in my remarks that I may have made [laughter], although I 
have never had any connection with anything of that kind. I 
think that every Member who is not guilty ought to escape, and 
the gentleman ought to identify the speech. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that would be the 
proper thing to do, I think those things, when they have been 
inserted in the Recorp in the past, have been inserted through 
innocence, not with any intention of doing a wrong or an im- 
proper thing, and that it is sufficient to call the attention of 
Members of the House to such a situation without making any 
specific discrimination. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman kindly tell 
us whether the word he used is spelled i-n-n-o-c-e-n-c-e or i-n-n-o- 
c-e-n-t-s? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Well, I said “ innocence.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, I de- 
sire to submit a further request for unanimous consent, that 
the debate on this bill shall be equally divided between ihe 
two sides of the House, one-half of the time to be controlled 
by myself and one-half of the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will allow me, 
I desire to state that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hitt] has gone home ill. He had some observations that he 
wanted to make upon this bill, and it was agreed between him 
and the gentleman from Alabama that they should be inserted 
by unanimous consent. I ask the gentleman from Alabama 
that he couple that with his request and that those remarks, 
which I will hand in to the reporters, may be inserted after 
the opening speech is made on that subject. 


[After a pause.] 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that I will submit that as a separate 
request as soon as I get through this other. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MADISON. I would like to inquire if the gentleman 
expects to submit any request with regard to the limitation of 
general debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at this time. 

Mr. MADISON. May I be pardoned if I suggest that a re- 
quest of that kind be preferred, and that general debate be 
limited to a short period of time, say, for instance, three days, 
and that then we have real discussion at the only time when 
the Members of the House are present and when real discussion 
counts—that is, under the five-minute rule? Now, will the 
gentleman indulge me for just a minute more? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MADISON. I think all Members want to hear the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. They want to hear the gentieman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], and a few others on each side, men who have studied 
these questions and who can give real information. For in- 
stance, this morning one of the important committees of the 
House, a special investigating committee, adjourned in order 
that we might be here and hear those gentlemen, but gentlemen 
understand that after those gentlemen have been heard the gen- 
eral debate in the House is largely a farce, and that the ouly 
people here listening to the discussion are those who are wait- 
ing opportunity to speak. Now, under those circumstances I 
hope to be pardoned for making the suggestion that the time 
of the general debate be short, and that the time for discussion 
under the five-minute rule, when all Members are here and when 
discussion will be effective, be extended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I will say to the gentleman from 
Kansas that I consider this a very important measure. I think 
there ought to be latitude for reasonable debate on both sides 
of the House. I do not think three days is long enough to al- 
low Members to express their views who wish to enter into 
general debate. I hope that we can finish general debate within 
a week, but I have no desire to cut off any gentlemen who 
desire reasonable debate. Now, as to the five-minute rule I 
have no objection in the world to a reasonable consideration and 
debate under the five-minute rule provided it does not border 
on a filibuster. I will state that when other bills have been 
before the House and 50 or 80 amendments have been offered 
I have arisen and moved to close debate because I was com- 
pelled to do so because amendments were offered to the same 
point, were aimed at the same purpose, and I did not believe 
that they were resulting in bringing any light before the 
country or offered with any expectation of being passed. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In a minute; but I have no desire when 
the five-minute rule is reached on this bill to unduly limit debate 
under the five-minute rule, providing it is apparent to the House 
that the amendments offered are for the purpose of presenting 
a real fact relating to the bill to the country and are not in the 
nature of a filibuster. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentieman yielda—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. For a question? Has not this bill as pre- 
sented to the Hovse already been adopted by a Democratic 
caucus? 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Democratic Party has presented 
the bill, and the Democratic Party is a unit in this House and 
will vote for the bill as a unit. 

Mr. DALZELL. Without amendment? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, this is satisfactory to them; why 
should they amend their bill? 


Mr. DALZELL. I merely wanted some light thrown upon te 
effectiveness of the five-minute debate. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
if my constituents and the constituents of other Members here 


are not as much entitled to hear from us at home as 
stituents of these old Members. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And we ask that privilege. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I have already stated to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and I will state it again to the gentleman 
from Georgia, I have no desire to limit debate on this proposi- 
tion, unreasonably limit debate. I do not intend to do so, I 
have already made that statement, 


he 
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con- 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. Are not the new Members more subject to 


eriticism in the revision of speeches than older Members, if 
there is the dotting of an “i” or the erossing of a “t” in the 
revision, or if the speech is longer than the time limit indicates, 


5, 10, or 15 minutes yielded to a new Member, though his time 
may have been extended? We want time, and we want the 
Recorp to show it. These little things are not noted, so far as 
the old Members are concerned, but the new Member suffers. 

There is certainly nothing personal to the gentleman from 
Alabama or anyone else in these questions, The gentleman from 
Alabama is always fair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Probably that is so, but there has been 
no disposition on my part, up to this time, in the handling of 
these bills to limit debate or not to yield time that was re- 
quested by gentlemen on this side of the House or gentlemen on 
the other side. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from illinois? 

“ Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I have no complaint to make with reference to 
the latitude of debate that the gentleman has allowed, even 
though he has referred to my amendments to the free-list bill 
as filibustering. [Laughter.] They were not, at all. But I 
suggest to the gentleman that on that occasion and on this occa- 
sion, when the bill is read, there is no special reason why a 
majority of the House should insist upon reading the bill under 
the five-minute rule and concluding the reading in one day. 
The House might easily take more than a day under the five- 
minute rule. Of course, we all recognize that the debate under 
the five-minute rule is at least more interesting, if not more 
instructive, than the general debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois that the chairman of any committee having a bill before 
this House has got to be governed by circumstances, but, so far 
as I am concerned, I have no desire to unduly cut off debate, 
either on the general debate or debate under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MANN. I believe that there is no intention on the part 
of the gentleman to limit debate. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman means that the same method 
will be followed here as was followed in the discussion of the 
free-list bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen desiring to interrupt a Member 
who has the floor will first address the Chair and obtain the 
permission of the Member having the floor. 

The gentleman from Alabama asks that the time be controlled 
one-half by himself and one-half by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], the time to be equally divided. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have a further request 
to submit. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hizx] was 
called away on account of sickness in his family. He had a 
' statement that he desired to incorporate in the Recorp which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] has in his hand. 
He desires to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Request is made that a statement prepared 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hizx] be printed in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. TURNBULL, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 10 days, on account of sickness. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpEr- 
woop] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the bill 
H. R. 11019, the bill to remodel Schedule K. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11029) to reduce the duties on wool and manu- 
factures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. The 
House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11019. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (HB. R. 11019) eee manufactures 


e it enacted, etc., That on and after the ist day of January, 1912, 
articles hereinafter enumera described, and provided for shall, 


I grant that the gentleman is very fair. 
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when imported from any foreign country into the Unitel States or into 
any of its possessions (except the a <9 ~ Islands and the Islands 
of Guam and Tutuila), be subjected to the duties hereinafter provided 
and no others; that is to say. , 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in presenting this bill 
to the House, we distinctly draw the dividing line between the 
two great political parties in this country from the standpoint 
on which they write tariff bills to obtain revenue to support 
the Government. 

The Republican Party, as declared in their platform, pre- 
sents tariff legislation for the purpose of levying duties at rates 
that will equal the difference in cost at home and abroad and 
at the same time protect a reasonable profit to the American 
manufacturers. 

Their declaration is primarily in favor of levying tariffs in 
the interest of the great manufacturing classes of this country. 
The question of raising revenue is incidental to levying a tax to 
prevent foreign competition. 

The Democratic Party does not believe that any interest in 
this country is entitled primarily to the fostering care of the 
Government of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

We realize that the revenue to run this Government must be 
raised, and that the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
the Congress to levy duties on foreign goods imported into this 
country for the purpose of raising that revenue. The primary 
purpose from the beginning, with those who believe in the 
principles of the Democratic Party, is to levy these taxes for 
the purpose of suplying the revenue of the Government, and 
if any protection arises from the levying of these taxes it is a 
mere incident which grows out of the constitutional warrant 
given by the people to levy taxes at the customhouse, but they 
are not levied for the purpose of fostering one man’s business at 
the expense of another. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

So the criticism of this bill that may be made by gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, that certain manufacturing 
interests in this country are not allowed sufficient protection 
is a matter that marks the dividing line between the two 
great parties, and is not applicable to this bill in particular. 

We disclaim any purpose whatever of writing this bill in 
the interests of the manufacturers of wool or the producers of 
raw wool. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic bills are the only tariff measures that have 
been presented to this House in a quarter of a century that 
have not come at the dictation of special interests that sought 
the fostering care of the United States Government to build up 
their business, and this bill is the most competitive of the 
Democratic measures. This bill comes before this House at 
the dictation of no special interest but as a result of the con- 
clusions of the representatives of the American people looking 
solely to the raising of sufficient revenue for the needs of the 
Government. 

We state in the report upon this bill that we have levied a 
tax on raw wool and on manufactured wool because of the 
exigencies of the Government and the necessity of providing for 
a depleted and depleting condition of the Treasury. The gen- 
tlemen on the Ways and Means Committee who represent the 
Republican side of the House take issue with us on that ques- 
tion, and in their minority views make this statement: 


The statement as to the condition of the Treasury here given is 
absolutely false, as proved by Treasury daily statements. On May 31, 
the day before this caucus, there was an actual surplus of receipts 
over Glabursements for the past 11 months of the fiscal year which 
will end the 30th day of this month of June of $6,875,914.57. 

Now, the statement in this report to which they object is the 
following, which will be found on page 26: 

The bill H. R. 11019 ts not to be construed as an abandonment of 
any Democratic policy; but in view of the Democratic platform for 
“= reduction of the tariff,” and of the depleted and depleting 
condition of the Public Treasury, a result of Republican extravagance, 
a tariff pall omg cent ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed as a 
revenue n ty. 

I am satisfied that if you will listen to me I can demonstrate 
to you that every word of that statement is absolutely true. 
We say “ Republican extravagance.” When did the Republican 
Party come into control of this Government the last time? In 
the year 1897, at the close of Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
The total amount of revenue that was necessary for us to raise 
at that time was only $347.721,000. The total amount of reve- 
nue that you are raising to-day, with a deficit in the Treasury, 
is $675,511,000, as shown by the Treasury report of last year. 
You have increased the taxes on the American people in that 











time 94 per cent, with an increase in population of only 28 per 
cent and in wealth of 31 per cent. 

In the year 1897, when the Democratic Party went out of 
power, the per capita tax levied on the American people 
amounted to $4.85. ‘The per capita tax that you levied on the 
American people last year amounted to $7.35. 

With an increase in population and wealth of only 28 per 
cent and an increase in taxes of 94 per cent, can you deny the 
charge that Republican extravagance has produced a depleting 
condition of the Public Treasury? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] ? 

3ut the gentlemen seek to show in their report that, notwith- 
standing the increase in taxes put on the American people, the 
Treasury is not in a depleting condition, and that the revenues 
to-day are in a better condition than they were last year. They 
refer to a Treasury statement to sustain their minority views. 

I hold in my hand the statement of the United States Treas- 
ury at the close of business June 5, 1911. It came to us all in 
the mail this morning, and what does it show? It shows that 
for the year 1910—the fiscal year ending the 30th day of last 
June—the ordinary receipts of this Government were $675,- 
511,000, and the ordinary disbursements of this Government, 
which exclude, of course, the disbursements in reference to the 
Panama Canal and the bonded indebtedness, amounted to 
$659,705,000. 

This Treasury statement says—and it does not present our 
figures, for these are prepared by the departiment of a Repub- 
lican administration—that the ordinary receipts for this fis- 
cal year amount to $625,071,000, as against $675,511,000 last 
year, a difference of about $50,000,000. Is there any gentle- 
man on that side of the House who can say that this does not 
show a depleting condition of the Public Treasury—a falling 
off in the ordinary receipts? What does ordinary receipts 
mean? It means those receipts which the Government gets 
from customhouses, the moneys it receives from internal-revenue 
taxes and from miscellaneous sources, including all receipts 
except from the sale of Government bonds. This report shows 
that you are to-day, or will be at the end of this fiscal year on 
the Ist day of next July, about $50,000,000 behind the receipts 
of last year. 

Mr. PAYND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman turn to the second page in 
that Treasury siatement—I suppose it is the ordinary daily 
statement? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. And read there that the receipts up to date 
for this fiscal year are more by several millions of dollars than 
they were up to date last year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not see that in the figures, 
because I have not got-—— 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘The gentleman will find it if he looks for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is what it says to this date: For 
the fiscal year the receipts are $604,000,000. Now, I have not 
before me the statement showing what they were up to the 
5th of June, 1910, but what I do say is that your Republican 
administration, the Treasury Department of the United States, 
says that you will be about $50,000,000 behind the receipts of 
last year when you reach the ist day of July next. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Yet you say we are not warranted 
in making the statement that there is a depleting condition in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. PAYNE. It must be the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury made last December from which the gentleman reads, 
when he was predicting what the receipts would or might be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I am not reading from that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; and when the Treasury Department 
publishes daily and sends to every Member of the House who 
wants it the receipts up to date for each year there is no ex- 
cuse for the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
making such a statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I have here in hand is my excuse 


for making it and it can not be denied. If th gent) 
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in the next column to this date last fiscal year, $604,048,177. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, as I stated to the gentle 
man repeatedly, it is not shown to this date whether there is 
going to be a deficit. I gave the ordinary receipts for the entire 
fiscal year of last year, and it is here in the column $675,511.000. 
The gentleman does not deny that the ordinary recely 
$675,000,000? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I challenge any man on that 
side of the House to get that statement and read it, in view 
of the gentleman’s speech, and say whether I am right or not. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, the gentleman is trying to prove 
his case by taking a particular period and comparing it with 


tS were 


a year. The gentleman can not deny that the ordinary receipts 
of this Government from taxation sources were $675,000,000 


last year. Does he deny that? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not the statement before me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, here it is. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the gentleman knows that the tax 
from corporations is due this month, and that it amounts, on 
the assessments, to $28,500,000, due before the 30th day of June. 
I suppose he knows that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose your Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, when he made his estimates of the amount of receipts 
he was going to get this year, had sense enough to figure that 
in if he knew it was coming due. [Applause on the Democrati 
side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, no man has sense enough to be a prophet. 
No man can prophesy and put that against the actual figures 
returned up to this date. Mr. Chairman, if that is the kind 
of information that was fed to the Democratic caucus, I have 
no wonder that they indorsed this bill and indorsed that te- 
ment. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can re- 
pudiate the Treasury Department if he wants to, but he can 
not deny that the Treasury Department figures of last year 
showed receipts of $675,511,000 from taxation sources, and he 
can not deny that the Treasurer of the United States says that 
the receipts for this fiscal year will be only $625,071,000. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I understocod the gentleman to state the esti- 
mate was the receipts of the entire fiscal year would be 
$625,071,000. What are they up to date? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are $604,048,000 up to date. 

Mr. MANN. No; that is last year’s receipts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those are last year’s receipts—up to 
date this year I have not got the figures. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; they are in the statement. 

Mr. PAYNE. They are right there in the statement. 

Mr. MANN. $625,071,000 up to date. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They can not be $625,071,000 up to 
date, because I will read what the statement says: 

This fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
bursements total $625,071,000. 

Does not that mean up to the 30th of June? 

Mr. MANN. It means, of course, the receipts 
tures up to June 5, 1911, as I recall it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not on this paper. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It is on the paper 
and gives the actual receipts up to June 5, and is greater than 
what the gentleman states will be the entire receipts for the 
year ending June 30, a whole month in which to collect re 
ceipts, including the corporation tax. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman does not read the fig- 
ures as Ido. Now, wait a minute; I want to go one step further 
in this proposition. The gentleman says there is not a deplet- 
ing condition of the Treasury. This statement shows that the 
excess of disbursements over all receipts for the ’ 
1910 amounted to $19,480,000. The Secrétary of the Treasury 
says that for the year ending Jume 30, 1911, the excess of di 
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ordinary receipts and dis- 


and expendi- 
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bursements over receipts will amount to $20,216,000. [Applanse 
on the Democratic side.} That is what this paper shows. I do 
not know whether the Secretary of the Treasury is correct or 
not, but I am justified in assuming that he fs, and Ff was jus 
tifled in assuming that he was when we prepared this bill 


Now, more than that 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, one more question and then I will 
quit. The gentleman assumes that the Secretary's prophesy in 
last December as to the amount of income for this fisc: 
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for six months ahead is more reliable and better data than when 
June has come around and the Secretary states the actual 
results, which the gentleman from Alabama does not rely upon. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, the gentleman is still wedded to 
the child of his brain and I can not help it. Now, I want to 
call attention, though, that this goes to show the depleted con- 
dition of the Treasury because of the failure of the Payne 
tariff law to produce the revenue necessary to support the 
Governinent. 

Mr. PAYNE. But the gentleman can not show it by the 
figures at any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will if the gentleman will allow me; 
of course, it is very easy for a gentleman to deny facts—— 

Mr. PAYND. I refer the gentleman to the official record. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). And if the gentleman will 
be silent for a moment I will give him a statement in reference 
to this very schedule that has been furnished me by the Treas- 
ury Department. Last year, due to the fact that the President 
of the United States said there would be a revision of the 
tariff downward, and the people of the United States, believing 
that the taxes levied at the customhouse would not be as 
great after the new tariff law was enacted as they were before, 
importations were held back awaiting the result of that tariff 
legislation. Instead of a revision downward we had a revision 
upward, and those delayed importations had to come in during 
the fiscal year 1910 and so swelled the returns for that year 
of the Payne tariff law. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman if 
he does not like me to do so—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say it would require the gentleman 
a week to make proof of the fact the revision was upward of 
the present tariff law; and when he got through it would dem- 
onstrate the falsity of his statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, I will not fall out with the 
gentleman; I think the country has found a verdict. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the gentleman that the country 
has obtained its misleading information from statements made 
by the gentlemen on the other side. The country got it from 
just such false statements as are now made by the gentleman 
on that side. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Presum- 
ably so, because they were his facts, and I challenge gentlemen 
who are at all familiar with statistics on that side of the House 
to sit down and figure out that question, and if they are 
honest men they will say that what I now say is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not going to fall out with 
the gentleman because the favorite child of his brain is dying 
today. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the gentleman's “favorite child” is good 
for two years longer at least, and I think it will outlast that 
of the gentleman from Alabama. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want te call the attention of the gen- 
tlemen to the statement of the Treasury Department in ref- 
erence to Schedule K. Now, mark you, of the taxes levied at 
the customhouses Schedule K produces the greatest amount of 
any of the schedules except Schedule E (sugar, molasses, and 
manufactures of) and Schedule J (hemp, jute, and flax goods). 
Schedule K produces 12.83 per cent of all the taxes that come 
in at the customhouses, and when this important schedule is 
falling off in its receipts very largely it is a clear indication of 
— is happening to the other schedules in the Payne tariff 
aw. 

I asked the Bureau of Statistics to send me a statement as 
to the receipts under Schedule K for the first three-quarters of 
this fiscal year. The report came from Mr. O. P. Austin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, and I think gentlemen on 
that side of the House will take that report as the authority 
of the Government. He stated that Schedule K for the first 
quarter of this fiscal year raised $8,932,000; for the second 
quarter ending December 31, 1910, $6,895,000; and for the third 
quarter ending March 3, 1911, $7,766,000; showing that the re- 
ceipts under the schedule have been dropping off as we get 
away from the dam that was created against importations by 
the promise of the Republican Party that they would revise 
the tariff downward. 

Now, assuming that the receipts for the last quarter of the 
fiscal year are the largest received by the Government in any 
quarter, to wit, $8,922,000, and adding that amount to the first 
three quarters of the year, you have as the total receipts of 
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Schedule K for this fiscal year $32,490,000, against $41,000,000 
in the last fiscal year. Is not that a depleting condition of the 
Public Treasury? 

The Ways and Means Committee in preparing this bill to 
present it to the House was hedged in by certain limitations. 
The President of the United States had said that the wise way 
to revise the tariff was in detail, schedule by schedule. The 
Democratic Party had stood for that position years ago. W, 
believed that we could more intelligently present to this House 
and to the country a revision of the tariff by bringing in one 
schedule at a time than by throwing before the House the work 
of an entire tariff bill. But in revising the tariff schedule by 
schedule our hands were bound by certain limitations. Our 
first pledge is to the Government of the United States, not to 
protected manufacturers. It is our duty to produce the revenue 
that is necessary to run this Government, now administered by 
a Republican Executive. We are not responsible for the Repub. 
lican Executive. We hope that the people of the United States 
will not be responsible for a Republican Executive two years 
from now. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But the con- 
dition to-day is that Republican extravagance has piled up ex- 
penditures that a Democratic Congress must meet. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russett). Does the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Was not the President's sug- 
gestion that the tariff should be revised schedule by schedule 
coupled with,the suggestion that it should be revised schedule 
by schedule with the aid of reports from time to time from thie 
Tariff Board? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
That may be something added to the President’s statement. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Was not that a part of the 


' President’s suggestion? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not the President’s suggestion 
before me. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman stated the 
President’s suggestion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I repeat that I haven’t it before me, but 
my recollection of the President’s statement was that it did 
not contain that language. I am not sure about it. I will not 
make an assertion about which I am not positive. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Has the gentleman’s com- 
mittee had any report from the Tariff Board before it in rela- 
tion to this schedule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to answer the gentleman's 
question. I did not intend to go into that matter at this time, 
but I will say that I voted for a Tariff Board, not this present 
one. I am willing to receive all the information I can get, 
but if-there has been a monumental failure in the legislation 
of this Government it was the creation of the Tariff Board that 
works under the direction of the White House to-day. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman kindly 
file a bill of particulars wherein the Tariff Board has failed’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I have filed that bill of par- 
ticulars. I hold it in my hand. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What is it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The President of the United States 
told me that he would be glad to have the Tariff Board fur- 
nish me any information they had in reference to these tariff 
bills. Does the gentleman doubt that the President of tlic 
United States was honest when he said that? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; therefore I inquired 
whether the gentleman had had any information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the gentleman wants the in- 
formation that the Tariff Board furnished on this wool sche(- 
ule, I will refer him to Appendix C, which begins on page 2°} 
and covers about 20 pages of this report. That is the inform:- 
tion that, at my request and with the permission of the Presi- 
dent, the Tariff Board furnished us; and if the gentleman wi!! 
compare it with the other statistics that were obtained by 
this committee from the Census Bureau, the Bureau of St:- 
tistics, and from other departments of this Government, I think 
he will agree with me that we have not only brought an in- 
dictment against the Tariff Board, but that we have con- 
victed them at the bar of this House. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not suppose the gentle- 
man, or any Member of the House, desires to convict the Tariff 
Board. What we want to do is at the exact information, 
if possible. Now, is it not true that the Tariff Board did not 
have complete information and did not have time to obtain 











that information, and therefore could not furnish the gentleman’s 
ommittee with the complete information, and that the gentle- 
man’s committee knew that this state of facts existed, and there- 
fore took all that the Tariff Board could offer them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We were glad to take all the Tariff 
Board offered, and I am sure that the Tariff Board did not have 
-omplete information. I am informed that they have been at 
cork on this wool investigation for 18 months, attempting to 
rather data, and when we called on them a couple of months 
ago for the data that they could give to this wongress, it was 
furnished in this report. From the limited information it con- 
tains I am satisfied that if they went on for the next 10 years 

» would not get the information that is necessary to write 
a tariff bill, unless we shoukd go to other sources, as we did. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to know upon what basis 
the gentleman founds his statement that this Tariff Board has 
een working on the wool schedule—this particular schedule— 
for 18 months? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They stated in the papers that they 
were going to work on the wool schedule. It is more than 18 
months since they finished consulting with the President in refer- 

nee to putting into effect the maximum and minimum tariff. 
I suppesed, when they stated they were going to work on the 
yoo! schedule, that they went to work on it. Now, I do not 
know that they did, but I assume that they did. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman realize that they 
nly very recently completed a very detailed report on the print- 
and pulp schedule? Does not the gentleman know that, 
1. matter of fact, the question of Schedule K has only been 
taken up within not to exceed the last two or three months? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know it, because I know con- 
‘lusively that it was more than a year ago when the appropria- 
tion was made to allow this Tariff Board to go to work on 
schedules of the tariff. That was 15 months ago, at least. 
It was stated in this House at that time that it was done to 
allow them to go to work on Schedule K. I donot know whether 
they ever did the work, or how soon they started, because I 
have not been in their confidence, but they have had 15 
months to work and they announced that they were going to 
work. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not on this particular schedule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some gentlemen announced it for them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman from Alabama stated 
that he voted for the tariff commission, wherein I think the 
gentleman exceeded in wisdom nine-tenths of his party. Sup- 
pose the gentleman and myself and others of us who sincerely 
favored at that time, and sti) do, as I hope the gentleman 
does favor, the creation of a permanent tariff commission; 
suppose we had been successful, and suppose the bill had not 
been defeated by the filibuster in the closing hours of the 
session, does the gentleman believe that we would have had 
accurate information to-day on the wool schedule from that 
tariff commission of which he was in favor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say to the gentleman that I do not 
believe we would. I will tell the gentleman why. I have 
served on the Ways and Means Committee a good many years. 
One of the greatest troubles I have had confronting me at all 
times has been the lack of information. I have sought infor- 
mation. I believe that when we voted for that bill—which 
was not the present law, mark you, but was a bill to make 
the Tariff Board responsible to this House and not to the Presi- 
dent—I believed then that if we could get a Tariff Board | 
that would be responsible to this House we could gather infor- 
mation that would be of great value to the Ways and Means 
Committee and to the House. But after the demonstration the 
present Tariff Board has made I am candid enough to say that 
I think I made a mistake in voting for the bill. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I understand the gentleman, he now 
announces that he is opposed to the creation of a permanent, 
responsible tariff commission? 

Mr.. UNDERWOOD. I am opposed to creating a tariff board 
or a tariff commission gppointed or controlled by the President 
of the United States, because we have tried it, and it has 
proven an utter failure. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I will say this, that if this House at some time—this House, 
mark d see proper to employ certain experts to 
gather statistical data for the information of the Ways and 
Means Committee and this House, and to make them a per- 
manent part of this organization as you make that corps of 
reporters sitting there, I believe it would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Alabama now an- 


nounces that he made a mistake in voting in favor of the 
Tariff Commission? 


paper 
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day. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. In view of the licht I have at 7 
I think I did. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman now is poser 
the creation of a permanent tariff commission, to be appointed 
by the President but subject to the eall 
Congress? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


I am satisfied from a consideration of 
the question that we could not make a tariff board appointed 
by the President subject to the call of this House, and I will 
tell you why. I do not question the sincerity or u sty 
of your President. He told me that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House should have such information that 
Tariff Board possessed. Now, I do not question that he meant it 
and that he was sincere. I have printed as a part of this re- 
port the information we got, and I say that there is o1 f two 
things sure. The Tariff Commission refused to give the fact 
we called for with the permission of the President of the 
United States, or they have wasted a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. One of these two things is sure. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.]} 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman mean to say that 


merely because the Tariff Board bas failed to submit an elal 
orate report on wool, when it was not contemplated that sucl 
a report should be made before next December, it should there 
fore be indicted? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not intend to wander from my 
subject, but I will say candidly to the gentleman, aside from all 
other questions, that I judge from the work I have seen of the 
Tariff Board that they are approaching an investigation of this 
subject from their viewpoint. The House approaches it from 
its viewpoint. Now, I understand that the Tariff Board is wan 
dering in many countries, ascertaining how much it costs to 
shear a sheep. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the gentleman knows that if we want to ascertain 
the facts upon which to write a tariff law, that all the informa- 
tion about raising sheep or growing sheep is concentrated in 
one proposition, and that is, What is the price of foreign 1? 
That tells the story. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Permit me to interrupt 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And we get that in the daily papers 
whenever we choose to buy a London paper. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me tell the gentleman right here 


that one of the functions the Tariff Board is now performing is 
to find out just what the gentleman wants to know, to wii, the 
prices of wool—not the cost of raising sheep in foreign coun 
tries. The chairman of the Tariff Board, as I understand it, is 
to-day in London attending the wool sales, where the w 
supply of wool is sold. The gentleman will probably admit that 
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heretofore we have had no information whatever as to those 
London wool sales. That one thing alone would be of great 
value to this House in determining what the proper toriff 
should be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the 
gentleman should make the statement that it is necessary for 
this Government to send one of the members of this Tariff 


Board to London, at a great expense, to ascertain 
which wool is sold, when the London papel 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but does the gentleman or anybody 
whom he knows see that woo! when it is seld? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, tut the prices 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does he know what that 
the gentleman himself know what that wool is? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know; but others do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does any member of the Ways «a: 
Means Committee as at present constituted know? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The wool experts know what that woo 
is, just as well as the cotton experts know what the cottor 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What experts? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The experts of the United States 


the price at 


‘s publish it every 


wool is? Does 


vd 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Has any of them testified before U 
Ways and Means Committee in the formation of this bill: 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was not necessary. I want to sa 


the gentleman from Ohio that if he will examine this re} 
will find the prices of wool stated here for a nuimber « 


as shown on the Londou markets and the other creat 
of the world. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably; but we have not seen 
the wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wel), of course, if the gentleman has to 
have wool instead of facts and figures to write riff bill, then 
he approaches the subject from a different Ipoint from 


what I do. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mf. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Pace). Does the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a little earlier in his speech 
the gentleman made this statement: £ 

We disclaim any purpose whatever of writing this bill in the interest 
of the manufacturer of wool or the producer of wool. 

Speaking of the work of the Tariff Board, I assume that a 
large portion of their investigation is for the purpose of deter- 
mining the condition of the wool industry and of the woolen 
industry, and of the effect of tariffs on those industries. Now, 
if the gentleman’s committee framed a bill without reference to 
its effect upon these industries, of what benefit or advantage or 
use to the committee would be all of the information that the 
Tariff Board might bring before them on that subject? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None at all, except so far as it went to 
show where the competitive points were that would produce 
the most revenue. That is all. 

Mr. MONDELL. In framing your bill it was not a question 
at all as to what the effect of your tariff would be on the wool 
industry or the woolen industry, but how much revenue it 
would produce. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We wrote this bill to raise the revenue 
that the Government required, and we endeavored to write it no 
higher than was necessary to raise that revenue. 

Mr. MONDELL. And therefore any information which a 
Tariff Board might be able to secure and transmit to the gen- 
tleman’s committee touching the effect of the bill or of any tariff 
on the industries would not be information that would be useful 
to the committee in its consideration of the matter? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would say that it might guide us to 
some extent in determining where the maximum revenue point 
was, but it would not, of course, be as material to us as it 
would to gentlemen on that side of the House, who write tariff 
bills for the purpose of protecting profits of favored industries 
in this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, the Tariff Board first took up 
the study of the pulp and paper industry and sent men into 
the mills and forests to ascertain the cost of production, and so 
forth, and that recently—not 18 months ago, but recently—the 
Tariff Board has sent experts, sometimes the same men who 
visited the pulp and paper mills, collecting information to show 
the cost of the production of wool in all parts of the country, so 
as to show the amount lost from shrinkage in reducing wool 
in the grease to scoured wool, the amount of wool necessary to 
use to produce a certain quantity or pound of cloth, and so 
forth. Now, if that information should be obtained, would it 
have been of any benefit to apply it in the making up of this 
bill, in the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, it would have been if we had not 
had the information, but we had all that information already, 
obtained from other sources. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman prepared to tell the House 
how many pounds of wool in the grease it takes to make a 
pound of scoured wool or how many pounds of wool it takes to 
make a pound of cloth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am, as far as the Tariff Board is and 
can 

Mr. MANN. Yes—— 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the gentleman knows and every- 
body else in this House knows, and it is a historic fact, that 
raw wool shrinks all the way from 20 per cent to 80 per cent, 
and the amount of shrinkage depends on where the wool comes 
from and how it is raised. 

Mr. MANN. Does anybody know what quantity of wool 
shrinks 20 per cent and what quantity 30 per cent and what 
quantity SO per cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman give that information to 
the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is in the report. 

Mr. MANN. I have examined this report and I have ex- 
amined elsewhere and I have not been able to get the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will examine it care- 
fully, I think he will. ' 

Mr. MANN. I will be glad to have the gentleman point it 
out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me to an- 
swer, I will be glad to state the information I have, but the 
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gentleman interrupts me with questions before I can give an 
answer. 

Mr. MANN. I am trying to get my: question fully before the 
gentleman so that I will not have to interrupt him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
English wools shrink to a slight degree. Some of the Australian 
wools are slight-shrinking wools. There are other European and 
Asiatic wools that shrink very materially. Some of the terri- 
tory wool from the Territories of the United States—the Rocky 
Mountain territory—shrinks as much as 80 per cent; some of it 
very much less. Some of the Ohio wool only shrinks as much 
as 20 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Between the scoured stage? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. From the raw wool to the scoured. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. From raw to scoured, only 20 per cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of it, I said, not all of it, but some 
of it. Now, the statistics show that these various grades of wo! 
shrink all the way from 20 per cent to 80 per cent. You do not 
have to go to any Tariff Board to find that out. Any woolen 
manufacturer will give you that information, and the inform:- 
tion is in this report. Of course this committee can not say 
that all wool shrinks alike, but what we have done is something 
that the Republican Party always refused to do—we have 
adopted an honest basis to allow for that shrinkage. We have 
put it at an ad valorem rate, and you have always insisted on 
putting it at so much a pound, so that the men who imported 
the cheaper wool that went into the clothes of the poorer people 
had to pay the higher price [applause on the Democratic side | 
and the higher grade of wool that the rich people bought which 
did not shrink so much did not pay relatively as great a price. 
This bill puts them all on the same basis and they pay their 
taxes in proportion to the value of the wool. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know that the gentleman wants to be 
accurate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. And for the sake of accuracy it is important 
that this statement in regard to shrinking should be correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I have made any misstatement, | 
would be glad to have the gentleman correct me. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not true that any of our wool shrinks 
as much as 80 per cent. You might take a poor, half-starved 
sheep that had got into a mudhole whose wool might shrink S0 
per cent, but—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not mean to say that there is a 
great amount of wool that shrifiks as much as 80 per cent. [ 
gave that as the extreme. I know of no wool that shrinks more 
than 80 per cent, and I know of none that shrinks less than 
20 per cent, and the range of shrinkage is between those two 

ints. 

a MONDELL. The great bulk of our fine wool, as the gen- 
tleman knows, shrinks about 65 per cent. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is, all your western wools. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true of the Territorial and the fine 
merino wools. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true of the western wools, but 
the wools of Ohio do not shrink as much as 65 per cent, and 
very few of the imported wools shrink 65 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. P 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to call his attention to his own report, wherein he states 
that the shrinkage in Ohio wool is 51 per cent. That is the 
average shrinkage, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; the average. And I will say to 
the gentleman from Ohio that although his wool shrinks only 
51 per cent, or, say, 50 per cent in round numbers, 2 pounds 
of raw wool are necessary to make 1 pound of cloth, according 
to his own statement with respect to the wool from his own 
State; and when the gentleman from Ohio participated in writ- 
ing Schedule K of the Payne tariff bill he gave to the woolen 
manufacturers a protection of 4 pounds of wool instead of 2 
pounds; he levied a tax on the American people of 11 cents a 
pound on 4 pounds of wool instead of 11 cents a pound on 2 
pounds of wool, as compensation to the American manufacturer, 
and allowed the American manufacturer to put 22 cents a pound 
in his pocket, deceiving the American people to that. extent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I now understand the gentleman to 
say that scoured wool is the equivalent of cloth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but scoured wool is what cloth is 
made out of, and there is comparatively little loss of weight 
between the scoured wool and the cloth. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. How much loss is it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A very immaterial amount. 
recall the exact figures at this moment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Between ordinary scoured wool and 
woolen cloth? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. 
goes into the cloth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has it been combed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman must remember that all 
that comes out of the combing is not lost. They may comb out 
the tops, but then the noils and the inferior parts of the wool 
remain for use. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
a question before he gets away from the point raised by him- 
self in regard to the change from the present method of levy- 
ing a specific duty to the ad valorem method. Has the gentle- 
man given consideration to the discretion in the administrative 
officer that is involved in the adoption of an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have; and if the gentleman will 
pardon me, I will endeavor, if I can find the point in my notes, 
to show him-—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman is going to 
dwell upon it later I will not ask him to supply it now. But it 
seems to me you are opening a wide latitude for corruption 
in the customhouses, if you please, by changing from specific 
to ad valorem rates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have thought that possibly the gen- 
tlemen might think we were opening the door for corruption 
at the custom houses, and therefore I stated in this report that 
the change from specific duties to ad valorem duties would, 
to a large extent, remove the temptation for corruption, and 
I will call the gentleman’s attention to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What page is that on? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is on page 14 of the report: 


When a duty is assessed on a commodity of a certain value much 
larger in pecnecticn than when the value is a few cents less per pound 
or yard, the temptation is in many cases irresistible to have the lower 
value accepted for the sake of enjoying the much lower tax burden. 
For example, in Schedule K of the present act, yarns, valued at not 
more than cents per pound, are taxed at 27§ cents per pound and, in 
addition, 55 per cent ad valorem, so that the total duty amounts to 
88 cents per pound, or 126.6 per cent of the value. If the value of the 
yarn is declared at 31 cents per pound, the tax is 38.5 cents per pound 
and in addition, 40 per cent ad valorem, so that the total duty amounts 
to 50.6 cents per pound, or 163 per cent of the value. Hence a change 
in the valuation of 1 cent per und reduces the burden of the duty 
by 37 per cent. The substitution, in the bill herewith reported, of 
straight ad valorem duties on articles of one kind or sort, instead of 
the present rates increasing as arbitrary dividing lines of value are 
crossed, will remove the extraordinary temptations to undervaluations 
which now prevail, and make the task of the customs service easier, 
as far as the scope of this bill goes. 

Now, the difference between your bill and our bill in that 
instance is that if a man undervalued his wool 1 cent per 
pound, under your bill he could beat the Treasury out of a 37 
per cent ad valorem tax. Under our bill there would be no 
great temptation to reduce that 1 cent, because the ad valorem 
rate would only change the tax to a very small degree; it would 
only be the tax of 1 cent a pound that he would gain by making 
a false affidavit. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Still, you are removing the 
specific obligation placed by law on the customs officer and 
leaving it to his discretion as to the value of the goods. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. The gentleman’s argument 
is not sustained by his own law. Of course, that is true as to 
raw wool, but there is no commodity in the markets of the 
world of which the vdlue is more easily obtained and better 
known than that of raw wool. But when you come to yarns, 
tops, or cloths you use a compound rate. You employ this 
specific rate that offers the temptation to falsify the records at 
the customhouse, and at the same time you use an ad valorem 
rate and put the burden of ascertaining the value on the cus- 
toms officials. We use the ad valorem rate, and eliminate the 
specific rate, which you have in the Payne tariff law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is all determined by 
fixed weights and measures, as it were, and the customs officer 
= not the discretion that he would appear to have under your 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is already determined how he 
would fix the ad valorem rate to-day, why is it not determined 
how he would fix the ad valorem rate to-morrow? He fixes it 
to-day and he can fix it to-morrow in the same way. 

' But the gentleman criticizes this bill because he thinks the 
ad valorem rates may permit frauds at the customhouse, which 
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would be prevented if the rates were made specific. I want to 


I can not | call the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the 


fact that some of the most outrageous, most inexcusable, and 
greatest frauds ever perpetrated upon the Government of the 
United States at the customhouse were those committed by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. under the specific rate of duty. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was a fraud due to the 
connivance of men, which was punishable by law. There was 
no discretion given the customs officers to fix the value, as there 
is here a discretion to fix the value, and it seems to me you 
are leaving the door open when you depend upon the judgment 
of anyone, even that of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the Payne bill leave it to the 
judgment of customs officers to fix rates of duty? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It does in some respects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does in every respect except as to 
raw wool and wastes. Can the gentleman name anything in 
Schedule K, except raw wool and wastes, where there is not an 
ad valorem rate on the goods? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is changing 
the system and advocating a brand-new policy, which says all 
the specific duties shall be removed and an ad valorem duty 
fixed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. We have simply stricken 
out the compensatory duty and lowered the ad valorem duty, 
but the ad valorem duty is there in the Payne law, and the 
customs officials have no more work to do and the Treasury 
will be in no more danger from frauds under the ad valorem 
rates in this bill than it is under the ad valorem rates in the 
Payne law. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that in the Mc- 
Kinley Act, the Dingley Act, and the present law the committee 
labored to put everything as far as possible upon a specific rate 
and not an ad valorem, because of the universal testimony that 
came to the committees framing those bills that an ad valorem 
rate was a temptation to fraud, because a man swore to his 
judgment as to the value, and of course he could not be con- 
victed of perjury in swearing to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notwithstanding the gentleman’s state- 
ment, he left the main rates of taxation in his own act on an 
ad valorem basis. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. If the gentleman from Alabama will 
ever study the law and read it through, he will find that he is 
wrong. The gentleman should not judge from newspaper re- 
ports of $18-a-week men. He ought to go to the first sources 
and study the question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the gentleman from New 
York what is the rate on cloth over 70 cents a pound? Is it 
not four times the value of the raw wool, or 44 cents a pound, 
with 55 per cent ad valorem added? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; because we could not put a specific duty 
for every yard of cloth varying in price from $1 to $4 or $5 a 
yard. We could not put a specific rate as compensation for the 
wool duty on it without putting an ad valorem rate in order to 
catch the higher class of goods with a larger duty. Of course, 
without putting a larger duty on a higher class of goods they 
would say we were squeezing the poor people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree to this fact: If you want to 
write a tariff bill in the interest of the American manufacturer, 
and enable him to tax the American people 100 or 125 or 180 
per cent on goods that come through the customhouse, as you 
do under the Payne law, then a good way to do this and fool 
the people is to make these duties compound which include 
specific rates; that is the only justification for doing it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. When the gentleman talks about the rate per 
cent, he knows that it is misleading. Even take the whole wool 
schedule and it does not represent fairly the percentage that is 
charged on woolen goods. The general percentage is much less 
than the gentleman states. It is only where there is a small 
importation that a man can produce the manifest on the stump 
and from that say they are taxing woolen goods 180 per cent. 
Where the importations are very small they can justify that 
kind of buncombe. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, and the gentleman from New 
York knows, that the average rate on woolen manufactures for 
1910 was 90.10 per cent, and the people of the United States 
know, if the gentleman from New York does not know, that it is 
too great a tax for them to be compelled to pay in the interest 
of a great monopoly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman refer to the whole woolen 
schedule? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I left out raw wool. I said mann- 
factured wool. We recognize that the tax on raw wool is a 
highly competitive rate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentleman from Alabama 
to say a moment ago that the high rates were put upon the 
heavy-shrinking wool and the low rates on the light-shrinking 
wool; that the high rates were on the wools used by the poor 
man and the low rates on the wools used by the rich man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To a large extent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
heavy-shrinking wool—the fine wools—are the wools ordinarily 
used in the cheaper clothing? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say I am informed that the 
cheaper wools, the heavy-shrinking wools, are used to a large 
extent with shoddy in the manufacture of the cheaper class of 
clothes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The first-class wools are the highest-shrink- 
ing wools. The third class only shrink 15 to 30 per cent. The 
wool that shrinks the most heavily is the merino, the fine wool, 
and that goes into broadcloth and the better and finer class of 
cloth; though, of course, the noils may go into cheap cloth. 
Now, will the gentleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; for a question, but I would really 
like to proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have read the most of the gentleman’s 
report on this bill. I presume the gentleman approves of 
evervthing in his report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice with interest and some pleasure a 
statement contained in the report, on page 5, in the paragraph 
ending with the words “ Schedule K,” which I highly commend. 

I find these words, and I am delighted that there are some 
things in this report that I can approve of, and I wish it were 
all of the same character: 

As is well known, the Republican tariff legislation of 1909 was an 
honest revision in the public interest. 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the gen- 
tleman has very cleverly pointed out a misprint im this report. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MONDELEL. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had pointed out 
the one great truth. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will suggest to the centile 
man from Alabama that that is the first authority for such a 
statement anybody has been able to find. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely; and I had overlooked that 
in correcting the proofs. I am sure that the gentleman from 
Wyoming will not accuse me of intentionally indorsing a Re- 
publican tariff bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I make no such charge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not trouble the gentle- 
man again, and if he is proposing to discuss the question I 
want to put to him, I do not desire to have it answered at this 
time; but the gentleman made reference a moment ago to com- 
pensatory duties, and I would like to ask whether he intends to 
discuss or will now diseuss the difference in the rate of wages 
paid in this country and abroad as one of the various elements 
that enter finally into the cost of the completed garment. The 
woolgrower here ts obliged to produce at a higher rate than 
the producer abroad. The man who does the scouring abroad 
receives much less wages than scourers receive here, and the 
man who does the spinning and the working of the material 
over into yarns receives a higher wage here than abroad, as does 
the man who finally weaves the cloth. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman whether he has taken into account the matter of the 
wages in the various stages of preparation of the cloth? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, we have data in this 
report, and I am glad to call it to the attention of the gentle- 
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of production, if the gentleman will refer to page 9 of this report 
he will find this statement: 

When statistical data as to cost of Pare wee have been obtained by 
the diligent efforts of well-trained and disinterested governmental agents. 
the Republican Party has treated them with neglect and contempt, and 
has gone on framing tariff acts to please private interests at the public 
expense, without any consideration whatever of ascertained facts as {5 
the differences in cost of production. 

The gentleman is charging us with not going into the cost of 
production, and I am answering him: 

The Republican Party declares that the differences im the eost of pio 
duction in the United States and other countries are due to the hizher 
labor cost in the United States, and that mig> protestve tariff duties 
Imust be levied to equalize these differences provide a reasonab|s 
profit for our manufacturers. In May, 1892, President Harrison sub- 
mitted to Cag a comprehensive report . A the Commissioner « 
Labor, Carroll D. Wright, on the cost of producing textiles and 
the United States and in Europe. This report showed that for 70 estab. 
lishments, of which 38 were located im the northern portion of the 
United States and the remainder in the southern, the total cost of 
producing cotton fabrics was $23,494,056, involving labor costs to the 
amount of $6,447,653, or 27.44 per cent of the total cost of production; 
for 5 establishments shown in this report, im Great Britain, the labor 
costs were 20.53 per eent of the total cost of production. 

The cost of producing woolen fabries in 30 establishments in the 
United States for the periods reported by the Commissioner of Labor 
amounted to $4,705,112, the labor cost being or 20.89 per cent 
of the total cost of production. The labor cost in prod eS these 
British tariff commission and pub oganoes 
from 14 to 24 per cent of the total cost, according te the character of 
fabrics. 

Now, there is the information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that seareely answers 
the question I asked. I wanted to direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the difference in the cost of labor, the difference in wazes 
paid here and abroad. This extract seems to differentiate be- 
tween the manufacturer and the workingman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is a Republican authority for the 
gentleman—a report handed in to Congress by a Republican 
President, in which he says that the labor cost is very much 
less than half. Now, I will say to the candidly, after 
answering him out of the mouth of the Republican Party, that 
we had before us the testimony of Mr. Clark, of the Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor. He was sent abroad two years 220 
to search out the facts and report to Congress, and his report 
has been published in the tariff hearings and is as aecessible to 
the gentleman as it was to us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He found the wages were less 
in Europe? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He states that the difference in cost 
does not exceed one-half. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, the difference 
is 50 per cent between wages paid there and wages paid here? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is an extreme statement as com 
pared with this report of Mr. Wright, who only makes it 7 per 
eent difference; but assuming that to be so—— 

Mr. McCALL. If the gentleman will permit, that is 7 per cent 
of the total cost of the cloth; it is not simply 7 per cent of the 
labor cost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; 7 per cent. 

Mr. McCALL. That is, it fs about 33 per cent more; 20 per 
cent in one case, total cost, and in the other case 27 per cent—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not. 

Mr. MeCALEL. Which would be about 33 per cent more labor 
cost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCALL. That is very clear. 

Mr. DALZELL. May I ask this question for information’ 
Does the gentleman contend there is any protection in this Dill 
at all, accidental or Incidental, or is it a pure revenue measure? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a pure revenue measure, and being 
such it could not help carrying some incidental protection, if it 
levied but one eent of taxes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the question I was 
trying to arrive at, whether consideration had been given to 
protect the Iaborer who is employed in these various industric: 
in this country against the unfair lower 50 per cent wage 
abroad? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman, as I said 
to this House in the beginning, that we did not write this bill 
to protect anybody. This bill does carry an incidental pro 
tection that far exceeds the difference In the Iabor cost at 
home and abroad, and if the gentleman will listen to me I 
will tell him why. The average cost of production, as shown 
by the reports of the Bureau of Labor by people who have 
investigated the woolen manufactures of this country, amounts 
to about. 23 per cent of the value of the product. Now, Mr. 
Clark, the agent of the Republican Ways and Means Committee 
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of the last Congress, was requested to go abroad and report the 
difference in cost between this country and England and Ger- 
many. He reported that the difference was about one-half; 
therefore to protect that difference in cost between this country | 


114 per cent, to protect the difference in the labor cost involved 
in the woolen industry on the average. Now, I am not pre- 
pared to go into every detail, but I am giving you the figures 
of the Census Bureau and of your own agent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will pardon 
me; I do not want him to misunderstand me. He makes the 
mistake which, I think, is very frequently made by Members 
on that side, and even by some on this side, of viewing this 
question solely from the standpoint of the manufacturers’ inter- 
ests. I am trying to draw the gentleman's attention to the man 
who works in the mill, whose wages are so different in this 
country from the lower wages paid abroad. This man I want 
to see protected in any measure that may be adopted by this 
House, whether advocated on that side or on this. 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that, of 
course, we could not write a revenue tariff and produce the 
revenue that is necessary to run this Government without 
levying a rate higher in every instance than the difference in 
the labor cost here and abroad. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.} It would be impossible for us to do it. We could not 
do it, if we wanted to, and get the revenue, and we have not 


[Applause 


done it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But fundamentally, under the | 
gentleman’s theory of levying taxes for revenue only, the com- | 
mittee does not take into consideration the question of labor at 
all, does it, but simply takes into consideration the question of | 
raising revenue? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, the gentleman is going into an | 
academic argument. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; I am taking the gentle- | 
man’s own statement, made by himself at the opening of his | 
speech. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman again that | 
we wrote this bill solely for the purpose of raising revenue—— | 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is what I said 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I will state, in this connection, that 
the rates of duty in this bill more than double the difference in 
labor cost between this country and abroad. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, and 
I will promise that this will be the last question I will ask him. 
It is a question in point. I think the gentleman’s answer to 
this qnestion will develop his theory in the making of this bill. 
I observe on page 11 of the report, in the last sentence of the 
first paragraph, this language: 

It can not be questioned but that the cost of woolgrowing in Ohio, 
one of our oldest, most thoroughly cultivated, and densely populated 
woolgrowing sections, must be approximately the maximum cost of | 
woolgrowing in the United States, and hence that statistical data con- 
cerning such cost in Ohio ought to be among the most significant and | 
valuable that could be supplied by the Tariff Board, whether for pur- | 
poses of legislation or otherwise. | 

That was made in connection with the gentleman’s criticism | 
of the Tariff Board for not having given fuil information, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that they have that in- 
formation, but they refuse to give it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether that is true or 
not—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am so informed—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But let me ask this question of the | 
gentleman: Suppose that the Tariff Board had given to the 
gentleman information which proved conclusively, in his judg- 
ment, that a duty of 20 per cent was not sufficient to equalize 
the difference between the cost of production of wool, we will | 
Say, in Australia and in Ohio. Would that one circumstance | 
have influenced the gentleman in the amount of the duty placed 
upon raw wool? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. UTTER. Therefore, in fixing the ad valorem duty, I 
ask on what you have based the duty to come from, either 
from less imports or larger imports than at present? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Larger imports. If the gentleman will 
examine the report, that fact will appear very clearly. 

Mr. UTTER. Larger imports mean less home manufactures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not necessarily home manufac- 
tures, because the country is growing. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Some people will wear two 
pairs of shoes instead of only one, for example. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the gentleman and say 
that no man in this country is entitled to a monopoly. Does 
the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. UTTER. We all agree on that; oh, yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And no industry in this country is en- 
titled to a monopoly. Does the gentleman agree on that? 

Mr. UTTER. We all agree on that; yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That nocombination of industries in this 
country is entitled to a monopoly, whereby it can put burdens 
on the American people? 

Mr. UTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we all agree on that, I say that this 
combination of woolen industries has had a monopoly of the 
woolen business in this country for many years. 

I want to call your attention to page 179 of this report, where 
you will find the table from which I have gathered the foliowing 
facts: The domestic production of manufactured woo! in this 
country the last census year (calendar year 1909) amounted 
to $514,732,000. The imports of manufactured wools for that 


less 


| year amounted to $18,102,000, making the imports and the pro- 


duction amount to $532,834,000. We exported $1,971,000, which, 


| deducted from the production and the imports, left $530,863,000 


worth of manufactured woolen goods that the American people 
consumed in the year. 

Now, in this consumption of goods under Schedule K, valued 
at $530,863,000, there were only $18,102,000 worth of imports. 
The importations amounted to only 3.4 per cent of the American 
consumption of woolen goods. Was that a monopoly for th? 
American manufacturer? 

Mr. UTTER. A monopoly for the American people, but not, 
perhaps, a monopoly for the American manufacturer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not a monopoly for the American 
manufacturer! My friend, if you had a grocery business in 
your town, and by law had control of 96 per cent of the groceries 
sold in that town, while outside competition could only bring in 
4 per cent to compete with you, would you have a monopoly ? 

Mr. UTTER. If we had 100 groceries in that town we would 
not have a monopoly for any individual grocer, but we would 
have the protection of our home market for the home man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you would have a monopoly for the 
industry; and, more than that, there is nobody in this country 
who does not know that the American Woolen Co. to-day fixes 
the price of woolen goods; that it is a monopoly; that it is a 
trust: and that this industry and that company dictated to a 
Republican House, prohibiting you from reducing the exorbitant 
rates under Schedule K in the last Congress. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ]} 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman permit a 
question there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has given the 


percentage of imports of woolen manufactures at 3.4 per cent 


| last year. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Can the gentleman give the per- 
centage of raw-wool imports for the same year? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is stated in the report. 
roughly that it is not quite 50 per cent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That would be virtually on a 
competitive basis, for raw wool, under the present tariff rates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not deny that the raw wool coming 
into this country was on an exceedingly competitive basis. The 


I will say 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only so far as it influenced my mind | reason for not maintaining the high tax the Republican Party 


in finding the point where we could levy the required revenue 
and how high it had to be in order to obtain the revenue that 
the Government needed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I understand. 

Mr. UTTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. UTTER. I understand the gentleman to say that the bill 
has been framed for the purpose of securing revenue? 


had put on raw wool was that if raw wool was taxed, as a 
matter of justice, not as a matter of protection, there must be a 
tax on the finished product as a compensation, whether it was 
done directly or indirectly ; and if we maintained that high tax, 
amounting to about 45 per cent, it made the burden on the 
American people too great. There was no question about it 
being a revenue measure at a competitive rate; but we lowered 
the rate for the purpose of lowering the burden resting op the 
American people who were compelled to buy woolen goods. 
{Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It is also a fact, is it not, that it 
is at a rate that will produce a greater amount of revenue than 
the rate in the proposed bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Unquestionably. The Payne rate pro- 
duced $21,000,000, and this rate will produce $13,000,000 on 
raw wool. We reduced the rate, not because it was not a high- 
revenue rate, but because the tax on raw wool forced us, as a 
matter\of justice, to carry the tax into the ad valorem rate put 
on the finished product, and so placed too great a burden on 
the American people. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether the ideal revenue rate upon a competitive article, such 
as raw wool is admitted to be, is not the rate which will produce 
the greatest amount of revenue? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman mean the 20 per 
cent rate? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No. Would not the ideal revenue 
rate upon a competitive article be the rate that would produce 
the maximum of revenue? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not agree with the gentleman 
about that. I think we should raise the maximum amount of 
revenue with a minimum amount of burden on the American 
people; and consequently we should, under no circumstances, 
put the rate higher than that which will raise the maximum 
amount of revenue necessary for the Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Is it not true that the increased 
importations of raw wool which are contemplated under the 
proposed law and the increased importations of manufactured 
wool will both fall on the raw-wool producer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not question that this bill is going 
to bring more competition to the American manufacturer; 
necessarily so. If we are right, it will bring more competition 
in raw wool; but I think the lower rates of duty will enable 
the people of the United States to wear less shoddy, less mixed 
goods, and more wool, and in the end will probably be more to 
the benefit than to the detriment of the woolgrower. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to make one closing sug- 
gestion. It seems to me that the debate on the wool tariff 
revolves altogether around the raw wool. It is conceded that 
this proposed law will not be of benefit at least to the raw-wool 
producer. I do not think anybody will make any claim during 
the entire course of the debate that the producer of raw wool 


will receive any benefit, directly or indirectly, in dollars and 


cents. I think, therefore, the debate should turn somewhat 
upon the benefits of reductions in manufactures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that it is true that the 
men who raise sheep in this country will have the direct pro- 
tection of 45 per cent under the Payne law reduced inci- 
dentally under this bill to 20 per cent, and to that extent, if 
you are looking at it from a protectionist standpoint, there is 
that much less protection. On the other hand, the gentleman 
must not forget that this bill reduces the cost of goods under 
the Payne law from an average of 90 per cent to an average 
of 423 per cent, and when the man who fs raising sheep gets 
that much less protection, incidentally or otherwise, on his 
wool he benefits by a much greater difference in the reduction 
on clothes, and his neighbors who do not raise sheep get the 
full benefit of the reduction. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Iinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to see if I understand the gentleman. 
Raw wool under the Payne law is on a competitive basis with 
foreign wool that we import? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is so. 

Mr. CANNON. Woolen goods are not, according to your 
statement, under the Payne law upon a competitive basis, but 
upon a monopolistic basis? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Upon a prohibitive basis. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman why he does not 
let the Payne law rates rest upon raw wool, which is competi- 
tive, and cut in two, or down to the proper basis, the finished 
products which ~ gentleman monopolistic? 


Government. [Applause 
not stand for it. But I do believe 
I say that if the raw material 
use is taxed, and his competitor 
is not protection, but justice, to put such 


petitor’s finished product as theres yard 
home manufacturer’s raw 
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is put on the raw wool as a mere matter of justice to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, you are compelled to lay that much tax, at 
least, on the foreign competitor who gets his wool free. I do 
not think the gentleman from Dlinois will differ with me in that. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, if I held 
the same views as the gentleman does, that the manufacturer’s 
tax on imports from abroad is monopolistic, and the woo! pro- 
ducer’s tax on foreign wool was competitive, I would reduce 
the monopolistic tax to where it would be competitive without 
letting the competitive tax on raw wool be disturbed. [Applause 
on the Republican side.]} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have great respect for the distin 
guished gentleman from Illinois. As to the procedure of this 
House there is probably not a wiser man in it and no bette: 
informed man in reference to the great appropriations of the 
Government, but his statement clearly indicates that since he 
has been a Member of this House he has never served as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will allow 
me, I do not pretend to be an expert touching the details of 
the schedules, and never have. I concede the gentleman is one 
of the best experts, in my judgment, in either House or Senate, 
because his attention has been along that line of legislation 
while mine has been along the line of appropriation; but any 
man, it seems to me, a nonexpert, must say that if the one product, 
raw wool, is competitive with the raw wool of the world under 
the Payne law, and the manufactured product is monopolistic 
on account of the high duties on imports, then he would let the 
woolgrower alone, who is honestly competing, and would cut 
down the monopolistic tax on foreign manufactured products 
and get more revenue and more justice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will show the gentle 
man where he is wrong. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The tax on raw wool now is 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. CANNON. But competitive. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, it is competitive, since one-half of 
it comes into the country because we can not produce as much 
wool as we consume. Now, suppose we cut the tax on the manu- 
factured product half in two and bring it down to an averaze 
of 45 per cent instead of 90 per cent, it would be brought down 
to the level of the raw wool, and where would be the protection 
that the gentlemen on that side of the House claim for the 
labor of this country if he carried out his plan? I am uot 
working it out on that basis, but that is the gentleman’s pl:u. 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. I was taking the gentleman's 
statement without admitting the correctness of his statement 
in any respect; but I want to say to the gentleman that Jabor 
in the United States in these great industries is not greatly 
benefited, from the gentleman’s standpoint or from mine, i’, 
under.taxation that gives a monopoly to the manufacturer, ¢! 
manufacturer organizes trusts and, as the gentleman claime! 
without letting labor share in the profit. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Weill, I do not say that labor does not 
get something out of it, but when the Government of the United 
States gives to this great protected monopoly a 90 per cent pr 
tection, when their entire labor cost amounts to only 23 per 
cent, and the difference in cost at home and abroad is less than 
12 per cent, with a 90 per cent protection, it seems to me that 
an enormous amount of profits are protected. 

Mr. CANNON. If that statement is correet, the gentleman's 
bill is too high in the rate fixed on imports of manufactures of 


wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say that the gentleman's 
criticism is correct, if we were levying this bill from the stand 
point of protecting merely the labor cost. We did not write this 
bill from the standpoint of protection. He is clearly correci, 
however, if that were the case. The rates in the bill were ad- 
justed to meet the revenue requirements of the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman does that, will he yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want first to answer 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. CaNNoNn]. I will say to thi 
House that we did not guess at these revenue rates. We ©» 
ployed an expert for the Ways and Means Committee, a gent'e 
man who had been engaged in work of this kind when tlc 
Wilson bill was written and who has been engaged in such 
work for many years. We asked him to figure out the’ lowest 
rate at which the maximum revenue could be obtained. No! 
satisfied with that, we called on the Treasury Department 21! 
asked them to detail to the Ways and Means Commitiee « 
statistician to make like calculations. The year 1896 was ts ken 
as the fairest year under the Wilson law, because the previous 
years were affected by the panic of 1892, amd the subsequent 
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year, 1897, showed larger importations, presumably due to the 
expectation that a law would go into effect raising tariff rates, 
and goods were rushed into this country to avoid paying those 
higher duties. So, taking the year 1896 as the fairest year 
under the Wilson law, these experts took a series of years under 
the McKinley law and compared them with the year 1896 under 
the Wilson law, and then they reversed the proposition and com- 
pared the year 1896 of the Wilson law with a series of years 
under the Dingley law, considering the importation of raw wool 
in the Wilson bill as 100 and the importation under the Mc- 
Kinley law as zero, and from that prepared tables showing the 
increase in the amount of importations following reductions in 
rates. 

Now, that is an estimate; it is not a fact, but it is as close an 
estimate as men can make. The estimates which were made 
under this bill by these statisticians show that if we levied a 
revenue rate of 40 per cent on cloth and 45 per cent on clothes 
and adjusted the duties down the line proportionately to the rate 
on the raw material, omitting the revenue from raw wool, but 
retaining the rates adjusted for the manufactured products on 
the basis of the duty on raw wool, we would raise $27,000,000 
and be $13,000,000 short of the amount of revenue required from 
Schedule K. Now, the only way we had to make up the needed 
revenue was by placing a duty on raw wool. Wecould not lower 
the rates throughout the remainder of the schedule and get more 
revenue, because we had passed below the rate where the 
greatest amount of revenue could be raised. If we had made the 
rates on the manufactures of wool 10 per cent lower than as 
adjusted in the bill—that is, reduced from the average of 42 to 
32 per cent—we would have only raised, according to our figures, 
about $20,000,000. Therefore we could not reduce the rates 
more without abandoning the Treasury. So instead of reducing 
the rate below 40 and 45 per cent in this bill, which cut the 
Payne bill in two, we levied a tax of 20 per cent on raw wool, 
taxed the manufacturer to the extent of 20 per cent, which these 
statisticians say will bring $13,000,000 in revenue, making the 
schedule produce $40,500,000 during a twelve-month period com- 
pared with $41,000,000 produced during the fiscal year 1910 
under the Payne law, but more revenue than Schedule K will 
yield this year; at the same time we have made a competitive 
rate, not of 42 per cent on the average, but equivalent to 32 per 
cent on the average, because we have tied the hands of the 
American manufacturer to the extent of the 20 per cent tax we 
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| Illinois that I have no dispute with him about raw material. 
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Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that the gentleman makes an 
error that leads to an injustice to the woolgrower by calling 
that raw material when there is no 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
not call it raw material; I called it raw wool. 
the manufactured raw material. 

Mr. CANNON. As raw material it sinks away now, being 
on a competitive basis, on the ground that this is substantially 
raw material. Yet it is the finished product of the woolgrower. 
Now, the gentleman goes to the finished product of the manu- 
facturer, imported, and claims that under present law it gives 
the American manufacturer a monopoly, and then reduces the 
duty on raw wool imported one-half, when under the Payne 
law it is now upon a competitive basis, and it seems to me it is 
a little bit like free hides in one sense, where the manufac- 
turers of shoes were very anxious for free hides and got them, 
and thereby we lost $3,000,000 of revenue annually without 
getting any reduction in the price of shoes or leather. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that; and we have been more 
diligent in our pursuit of the interests of the Treasury, in tak- 
ing care of the Treasury, than the gentleman’s side was with 
respect to the Payne law. But I will say to the gentleman from 


I 


raw material. 
I did 
I suppose it is 


| know of no raw material except the sunshine, air, and water. 


| 


The wool I called not “raw material,” but “raw wool,” because 
I knew of no better name than “raw wool” by which to de- 
scribe it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I could not, or at least did not, quite follow 
the gentleman while he was giving his explanation of why he 
does not figure the entire amount of duty paid on the wool in 
considering the amount of tariff upon the finished product or 
cloth. Take cloth. On the average the importation value of 
cloth is about $1 a pound. If, for the purpose of argument, we 
assume 4 pounds of wool to a pound of cloth, the duty on the 
wool therein would be 17 cents, on the basis of last year’s im- 
portation of class 1 wool. Now, why does not the manufac- 
turer have to pay, on the gentleman’s assumption, 17 cents a 
pound more for that wool than if it were free? And, if so, why 
should he not have that compensation in figuring that amount 


levy on raw wool. Now, it is fair to say that when you transfer | of tariff on the cloth? 


the raw wool into the finished product it does not mean you have 
got to add 20 per cent compensatory duty on the finished product. 


As far as I can estimate it, if we divide the tax on raw wool | my office. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
not the figures at hand, but I have examined them carefully in 
I can not stop now to make them over again, but I will, 


by 2 and add the result to the tax on the finished product | with the gentleman’s permission, put the accurate figures in 


you provide a fair compensatory duty. As will be readily seen, 
the 4 pounds of wool in a pound of the cloth in my suit of 
clothes, or 34—but say 4 pounds to make the computation 
easy—if the raw wool cost 25 cents a pound and it would 
be taxed—— 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not let it go in the 
Recorp that he is wearing a suit that only cost 25 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am speaking of the raw wool in it. 
Suppose the wool in a pound of the cloth in this suit cost $i— 
I do not know what the wholesale importing price is—but I 
Suppose it is somewhere in the neighborhood of $1.75 to $2 
per pound or per yard. Suppose the cloth costs $2 a yard and 
coming in as cloth should pay only 20 per cent ad valorem. The 
tax this pound or yard would pay, at the wholesale importing 
price of $2, would be 40 cents. In this yard, the wool, which 
has cost $1, paid 20 cents in tax. It is evident that an ad 
valorem rate on the finished cloth of half the rate on the raw 
wool—that is, 10 per cent—would make the tax on the cloth 
20 cents, or just the amount of the tax on the wool. The cloth 
in the suit would pay, at 20 per cent ad valorem, a total tax of 
$1.60. In the making of the suit the 16 pounds of wool used 
paid, at 20 per cent ad valorem, a total tax of 80 cents. Hence, 
if the cloth in the suit bore a 10 per cent tax on its value this 
tax would equalize the amount of the tax paid on the wool used 
in the cloth. It will be seen that you do not carry the 
full 20 per cent tax as a compensatory duty against the finished 
product. Now, I will say a great many manufacturers claim 
that you ought to carry 65 per cent of the tax you levy on raw 
wool into the ad valorem rate on the finished product as a com- 
pensation for the tax they pay, but after carefully estimating 
and it out as far as the committee and the experts 
into the ean aecarrying 50 per cent of the tax on raw wool 

valorem rate on finished product you full 
compensate the manufacturer. r - R 


Mr. CANNON. Will the 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. ne allow me right there? 
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lef less value than as manufactured wool in this suit. 


my remarks when they are printed. But I would say to the 
gentleman that he can readily see that the wool in the suit of 
clothes I am wearing, coming into this country as raw wool, is 
There- 
fore an ad valorem rate levied on it as manufactured wool pro- 
duces a greater amount of revenue in one instance and more of 
a result to the manufacturer in the other than if it should 
come in as raw wool. In other words, assuming for the sake of 
this argument—and I will put in the correct figures—that the 
value of the wool in this suit, unmanufactured, as the American 
manufacturer buys it, is worth $1 at the customhouse, why, 


| then, 20 per cent on that would be 20 cents; and assuming that 


| 


the manufactured wool in this suit when it comes in is worth 
$2—and it certainly is in that proportion, if not more—if we 
should levy a tax of 20 per cent, that would really give a pro- 
tection of 40 per cent—not merely a compensation. All he is 


| entitled to is a compensation of 20 per cent. 








From the best figures that I can get, I think if you divide by 
two the tax you put on raw wool, or take 50 per cent of the 
tax and carry that into the ad valorem rate on manufactured 
goods, you have given the just compensation for taxing the 
manufacturer. 

Now, I am free to say that many of the manufacturers do 
not agree with me about this. Many of them admit that the 
entire tax on the raw wool ought not to go in, and I do not know 
of any manufacturers who claim that more than 65 per cent of 
the tax ought to go in the rate on the finished goods. In other 
words, some of them claim that if you tax raw wool 20 per 
cent the compensatory equivalent that should go into that tax 
en the finished product should be as much as 13 per cent. I 
figure that when you tax raw wool 20 per cent, 10 per cent 
is a fair equivalent to go into the tax levied on the finished 
fabric. Now, this does not work out in every case. If you 
take a very light suit of clothes, with a very small amount of 
wool in it and a very high cost of labor, of course there is very 
little wool, and probably 5 per cent would be a necessary 
equivalent for the fabric; but if you take a very heavy suit 
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of clothes with a great deal of wool in it and less labor, then 
the 50 per cent equivalent, making it 10 per cent ad valorem, 
may be under the mark. 

Mr. MANN. But does it not work out in every case that the 
American manufacturer who pays the duty or buys American 
wool pays that much more for the wool, equaling 20 per cent, 
or equivalent to about 5 cents a pound? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. You mean he pays that much more for 
the wool than the foreign manufacturer does? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; more than the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably. There is no dispute 
about that. Therefore I say in this report that it figures out 
that the rates amount to 42.55 per cent; but I state in my report 
that the competitive point is not 42.55 per cent, but it is really 
competitive at 32.55 per cent. But the incidental protection that 
the American manufacturer gets out of this bill only amounts 
to 32.55 per cent instead of 42.55 per cent. And I am free to 
say to the gentleman that I think this is the most competitive 
bill that has ever been brought before the House of Repre 
sentatives since the Walker bill of 1846. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the gentleman, in fixing the 
amount of the ad valorem upon the finished product, on the 
cloth, clothing, and so forth, in order to do justice there was 
some consideration given to the fact that there was an ad 
valorem tax upon the wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course. We are not protectionists, 
but that is a mere matter of justice. 

Mr. MANN. I am not arguing that question. That is only 
a preliminary proposition. Is the gentleman able to say what 
the amount of wool is in the different products that are carried 
by this bill, such as dress goods, clothing, and things of that 
sort, having taken into consideratior the amount of the tariff 
on the wool itself? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We estimated that very carefully in the 
committee. I estimated it myself. I have not the figures in 
my head as te the difference. 

Mr. MANN. Are they in the report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only in a general way. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman expect, before he concludes 
his remarks, to discuss the paragraphs in the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To some extent. I will say to the 
gentleman that I can not carry in my mind the actual estimates 
on each paragraph, because, aside from that, you take cloths, 
which vary in weight to a very great extent. We estimated 
in reference to a number of different weights, but these would 
be of no especial value here. I have it, though, in this report. 

Mr. MANN. It may not be of value, and still it is interesting 
if the gentleman has it. Take women’s and children’s dress 
goods, not composed entirely of wool, or in the main, as I under- 
stand, but composed of cotton, on which there is no tariff. 
Has the gentleman’s committee made an estimate of the amount 
of wool in the quantity of those goods that are expected to be 
imported ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course we could not go into that 
detail, and neither could anybody else. In order to be taxed 
as wool, the chief component part mus* be of wool. 

Mr. MANN. That is not the case as I understand it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is to be taxed as wool, that is the 
ease. Of course it varies as to clothing. But I will say to the 
gentleman that writing a bill for the purpose of protecting 
some one is one thing and writing a bill to supply the Govern- 
ment revenue at the least rate possible and to get the money 
is another thing. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
language in the bill: “on women and children’s dress goods 
composed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided 
for in this act, the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem,” that 
the customs office ascertains under that which has the most 
value, cotton or wool? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will look at the law, 
he will see that this is what governs. 

Mr. MANN. This is another proposition entirely. Here is 
an act that stands by itself and says “composed wholly or in 
part of wool shall be 45 per cent,” and so forth. I will not 
ask the gentleman to delay now—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Secretary of the Treasury states, 
the courts have repeatedly held that “cloths made wholly or 
in part of wool” covers only such cloths in which the wool is 
the element of chief value, the latest decision upon this sub- 
ject being that of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit in United States v. Johnson (157 Fed. 
Rep., 754; T. D., 28516). 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 
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Mr. HARDY. I want to say that it seems to me that if yoy 
levy a duty of 20 per cent on raw wool and then levy a duty of 
20 per cent on the finished product it would totally compensate 
the manufacturer for the duty he paid on the raw wool and 
in addition give him the same degree of protection for the other 
elements composing the finished product. That is, both he and 
the wool grower would be protected equally. 

Mr UNDERWOOD. It would not go to that extent. If my 
figures are correct, if you levy 20 per cent on raw wool and then 
20 per cent on the finished product, you compensate the manu- 
facturer to the extent of 10 per cent, and he would get an inci- 
dental protection of 10 per cent. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not understand my state- 
ment. When you levy a duty of 20 per cent on the finished 
product—that is, on the total value of the finished product in- 
cluding the raw wool and the labor required to convert the woo! 
into cloth—does not that fully compensate him for the duty paid 
by him on the raw wool and give him an equal protection 
besides? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It gives more than compensation; it 
gives the manufacturer an incidental protection. It undoubt 
edly gives full compensation and more than full compensation. 

Mr. HARDY. All you put above that rate for purposes of 
revenue is protection incidentally. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course. 

Mr. HARDY. The same rate on the raw wool and the 
finished product would be full compensation and more; it would 
be incidental protection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman means that the manu- 
facturer is more than compensated by the tax of 20 per cent on 
the finished product, for the 20 per cent on raw wool. The 
gentleman is undoubtedly right. He is more than compensated, 
because, according to my estimate, if you do not want to protect 
him, incidentally or otherwise, merely want to give him a com- 
pensatory duty, if you levied a 20 per cent duty on raw wool 
you should levy a 10 per cent duty on the finished product. Ii 
my judgment he would be compensated for the tax you levie 
on the raw wool by reason of the increased value of the finished 
product. 

Mr. HARDY. I agree with the gentleman from Alabama, 
and I think he agrees with me. I say by the same percentage 
he would be not only compensated, but given a degree of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. He would not be given the same 
amount of protection, because under that the raw-wool producer 
would be given 20 per cent incidental protection and the manu- 
facturer 10 per cent protection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the House for the time I 
have consumed, but Members have desired to ask me questions, 
and I have been compelled to answer them. I will bring my 
remarks to a conclusion in a very few moments. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Looking at this matter from the 
woolgrowers’ standpoint, the gentleman from Alabama has been 
very thorough as to what was incidental protection to the 
manufacturer, and also he informed the House quite clearly that 
the Ways and Means Committee by this bill has put the manu- 
facturer on a competitive basis. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that we woolgrowers do not come in at all, because there 
is no incidental protection whatever, and we have been knocked 
out of competition; but that is not the question. The gentle- 
man has said that this was intended for the purpose of raising 
revenue. My question is, Why is it necessary to reduce the 
rate on raw wool when we already have a surplus of imported 
wool into this country to an amount equal to one-eighth of all 
that was imported in the last year? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man that in the opinion of the committee, if we had left the 
tax on raw wool as it was and then put sufficient tax on the 
finished product to make the $40,000,000 we were trying to raise, 
and at the same time compensate the manufacturer for the tax 
of 45 per cent that he had to pay on this raw wool, we would 

have had to put our rates much higher than we have the 
now and put the burden on the backs of the American people 
much greater than it is in this.bill. Therefore, we declines to 
write a bill in that way, and we wrote the bill in a way—and 
the only way—in which in our judgment it could be written and 
obtain $40,000,000 from Schedule K and at the same time put 
the least burden upon the backs of the American people. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, that is just the 
point. Now, one word more. How is the American consumer 
of goods going to be benefited by a reduction in this rate inas- 
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much as we already have, as I say, a surplus up to yesterday in 


New York, Philadelphia, and Boston of 35,000,000 pounds, equal 
to one-eighth of the production for the last year? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman means of wool? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; and I want to know what 
the relation is between the reduction of the duty and the con- | 
sumer’s price that he will have to pay for the goods? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the gentleman understands, if this 
pill becomes a law we hope it will be such a satisfactory law— 
it will not be for to-morrow only, but for a number of years to 
come, and the immediate market for raw and manufactured wool | 
to<iay is not the point we are considering. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that there is no expectation on 
the part of the gentleman to reduce the tariff on raw wool for 
a number of years if the gentleman’s party is in control? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that, and I am not pre. 
dicting. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman says that he hopes the bill | 
would be so satisfactory that it would not be changed for years 
to come. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Which would mean of course that the gentleman 
would hope there would be no reduction in the tariff on raw 
wool? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in hopes that this bill will prove a 
great satisfaction to the American people after the burdens they 
have struggled under for the last 25 years. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman say “25 years”? Why 
does the gentleman take such special delight in including that | 
time when they did struggle under burdens while the Wilson | 
bill was in effect? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They were not burdens under the wool 
schedule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman | 
from Ohio will please not interrupt me any more. I have tried 
to answer everybody, and really I am becoming worn out. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is a question which seems to me | 
in point, but if the gentleman does not desire to be inter- 
rupted—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask my friend not to, because if 
I yield to one gentleman I must to another, and I would like 
now to conclude my remarks, because I am myself becoming 
tired making my Own argument. 

Mr. Chairman, I only want to say in conclusion that we have 
written this bill primarily to reduce the burdens resting on the 
American people. On cloths that the American people have to 
buy we have reduced the tax under this bill from 97 per cent 
to 40 per cent. What does that mean? It means that the man | 
who brings into this country 10 yards of cloth for his family | 
under the Payne tariff law—if the cloth is worth $1 a yard— 
would have to pay $9.70 tax. If this bill is enacted into law, 
and he brings in that cloth under similar circumstances, he 
will pay $4 in tax. There will be a saving to him when he im- 
ports the 10 yards of cloth of $5.70, and not only that, but the 
competition coming from abroad will reduce the price charged by 
the American manufacturer. I have estimated that the tax 
imposed on the people who buy cloth in this country, the tax 
paid to the American manufacturer, amounts to over $100,- 
000,000 a year, while the tax collected under the Payne law 
at the customhouses amounts to only a little over $15,000,000 a 
year. That is where the burden rests on the American people. 

On blankets we have reduced the tax from 954 per cent to 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

If a man brings into this country or buys from a protected 
manufacturer a blanket for $2, under the present law his tax | 
would be $1.90. If this bill becomes a law, his tax will be 60 
cents. On the $2 blanket we will have reduced the tax from 
$1.90 to 60 cents, a saving to the American consumer of $1.30 
on a $2 blanket. On women’s dress goods the average rate 
under the Payne law is 102 per cent. We reduce it to 45 per 
cent. On $10 worth of women’s dress goods imported into this 
country the man or woman who brings them in would 
have to pay a tax of $10.20. If this bill becomes a law, he or 
She would have to pay a tax of $4.50. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to finish—— 

Mr. MANN. know, but the gentleman is in charge of 
to give information, and 
de so, and the House will be patient 
t the proposed tariff on men’s clothes is 
The tariff on women’s 
largely cotton. Why is the 
now against the women’s and children’s 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not at all agree with the 
He assumes that the women’s goods 
When they are largely 
cotton they will be taxed as cotton, and I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the goods imported are not largely cotton, that 
the cotton goods that the American people have to buy are of 
American manufacture. It is not foreign goods that come in 
here under these rates of duty that are made up of cotton and 
shoddy, but it is American’ manufactured goods that are sold 
behind this prohibitive protective tariff wall that have cotton 
and shoddy in them. 
Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact 


that women’s and children’s 


| goods are largely cotton warp and woolen filling? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of them are, but I am talking 
about the ones that come in—— 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about the class of goods im- 
| ported——— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). Under this provision of 


the bill, but the gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. MANN. Assuming, then, they are the same, why is 
there a discrimination of 5 per cent against women’s and chil 
dren’s goods in favor of men’s goods? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. _IfI recollect the figures aright, we found 
that by adding that 5 per cent to the particular class of goods 
it meant an increase in revenue of about a million and a quarter 
dollars—I can not be accurate, but that is my recollection—and 
it was put on there to get that million and a quarter dollars, 


| because we were striving to bring the revenue features of this 
bill up to $40,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Could not it easily have been raised by taxing 
wool? Instead of taxing women’s and children’s goods, why 


not tax the men’s goods? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, it was a question where the tax 
would produce the greatest result, and as the man pays for the 
goods in the end I do not think it is very material whether, in 
the first instance, he paid for it or the woman. 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. It would be a very great comfort to a great 
many women in the country to know that the man pays for the 
It is about an even chance that the women pay for the 


[Applause on 


goods, 
Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They would have to pay much less 
on women’s goods under this bill than under the Payne law. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was coming to that, and I want the 
gentleman to take home to his constituents the fact that under 
this bill the women of Chicago, when they buy $10 worth of 


| goods and bring them into this country or pay to the protected 


manufacturer, they have to pay under the Payne law $10.20 in 
taxes to the American manufacturer or at the customhouse, 
whereas under this bill they will pay only $4.50 in taxes. 

Mr. MANN. That is a subject of great controversy between 
the two parties. That represents a principle. But what prin- 
ciple is involved in taxing the women’s and children’s goods 5 
per cent more than the men’s goods? What principle is in- 
volved in that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have already told the gentleman that 
no principle was involved in it. I will add also that, under 
the Payne Act, on the imports of 1910, the actual duties levied 
on women’s goods were 5 per cent higher than those on the 
men’s goods—102 per cent on the women’s goods, compared to 

7 per cent on the men’s goods. We worked this out from a 
statistical standpoint. 

As I said, we found we could raise this additional million 
and a quarter of revenue, according to our estimates, and we 


| put it on for that reason—because we needed the revenue. 


Now, I want to say in conclusion, thanking the House for 
its attention, that we have reported to this House « schedule 
that the experts, both of the Ways and Means Committee and 
of the Treasury Department, say will produce as much revenue 
as is produced by the corresponding schedule of the Payne law; 
that we have reduced the burden of taxation resting upon the 
American people on manufactured woolen goods from an aver 
age of 90 per cent to an average of 424 per cent. Under this 
bill the incidental protection is far in excess of any difference 
in labor cost at home and abroad. We have reduced the rat 
in this bill from the prohibitive rates of the Payne law to a 
real competitive basis, where there will be at least some honest 
competition in favor of the American consumer. have 
written this bill in compliance with the faith of our party. 
We have not violated the promises made to the country, as the 
Republican Party did two years ago [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], but we have kept faith with the American people, 
and we propose to go on in this tariff revision, keeping faith until 
we have revised each one of these schedules to an honest, com- 
petitive basis. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 


We 
vec 
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The statement, prepared by Mr. Hitz and ordered printed in 
the Recorp, is as follows: 


WasnHIncTon, D. C., June 5, 1911. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr, Speakur: As I am compelled to be away Gertng the progress of 
the debate, I ask unanimous consent that I may be allowed to print in 
the Recorp a criticism on the Underwood Schedule K as — by 
me and printed in the New York Journal of Commerce of turday 
last, and with it letters from three manufacturers of woolens in Con- 
necticut. These men are not only pine enema of any trust or combina- 
tion, but are considered to be the ucers of as fine products as any 
other mills in the country, and all three of them are literally great 
“ captains of industry ” and know whereof they speak. 
Very truly, yours, 
B. J. Hw. 


I also submit the Saturday market report from the Daily Trade 

Record, a purely nonpolitical trade paper. 

DEMOCRATS’ WOOL BILL SHARPLY CRITICIZED—CONGRESSMAN HILL SAYS 
IT IS POLITICAL MBASURE—IF ENACTED HIS OPINION IS THE WOOL 
ANP WOOLEN INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATDS WILL BE WIPED OUT— 
SAYS THE FABKIC RATES MUST BE INCREASED TO AT LEAST EQUAL COST 
OF MANUFACTURE, 

WASHINGTON, June 2, 1911. 

Con man Hin, of Connecticut, to-day, after a thorough examina- 
tion of the Democrats’ wool and woolen Dill, expressed great dissatis- 
faction with it. He is a Republican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and a most competent critic of the bill, and a fair one, too 
being in favor of a revision of Schedule K, but he says the Dill, it 
enacted, would mean the annihilation of the wool and woolen industry 
of the United States. In an interview given out by him, and it is the 
first Republican criticism, he says: 

“The title of the bill is ‘A bill to reduce the duties on wool and 
manufactures of wool.’ So far as the effect on this country is con- 
cerned, it might be ‘a bill to reduce wool and manufactures of wool,’ for 
that will unquestionably be the effect of it. The Wilson bill was the 
last expression of Democratic ideas on the wool tariff. 
the whole was disastrous to the indus at that time, although un- 
doubtedly there were some cases where, the three and a half years 
of its existence, some establishments prospered in making specialties 
with the advantages which free wool gave, but taking it as a whole 
I think the practically unanimous opinion of both the woolgrower and 
the woolen manufacturer was that was not then possible to success- 
fully carry on the business of either growing or manufacturing wool 
in this country at the rates poem the Wilson bill. Undoubtedly 
the improvement in manufac pce facilities and the reduction in inter- 
est rates in the last 16 years would be somewhat helpful in the prosecu- 

’ tion of either branch of the business at the same rates now; but I think 

it is a fair assumption that when those rates have been named, or their 
equivalent, it is the last word possible with reference to the woolen in- 
dustry, and that any reduction below those rates means the carrying 
on of the business in the future in a r and dying condition, with a 
reasonable certainty of its speedy elimination from among the great 
industries of this country. 

“The pending measure is undoubtedly a political proposition not in- 
tended to be put in operation as it is, but presented in the expectation 
that the duties on fabrics will be increased in the Senate and that the 
duties cp wool will remain as the bill prescribes, thus throwing the 
burden of prescribing such rates as will maintain the industry in this 
country upon the Republican rare 

“As the bill is drawn, with the fabric rates below the difference in the 
cost of renee. its effect upon the woolgrower will be worse than 
free wool, for, of course, no man will either buy domestic wool or im- 
port wool in the grease as a material for manufacturing if he knows in 
advance that he must sell the finished product at less than cost. As a 
result, whatever importations there are will be of fabrics, and the 
market for the domestic woolgrowers’ product will therefore be taken 
away from him, except at the London peste, ces the cost of transpor- 
tation both ways. th free wool and the erence of the cost of pro- 
duction of the fabric provided for by an equivalent rate of duty the 
market for domestic wool would be preserved, with the added advantage 
of the transportation on the foreign wool to the United States in favor 
of the American producer. 

“T said that the Wilson bill rates were the last word 
preservation of the woolen industry in this country. e duty of 20 
per cent on wool in the eer means an equivalent duty of 12 or 13 
per cent on the fabric. alone would make the bill impossible if 
the fabric rates were the same as the Wilson bill, but they are not. 
Even Mr. UNDERWOOD concedes that a! are 5.29 per cent lower, tak- 
ing the whole schedule, carpets and all, than the Wilson bill; but 
taking cassimeres and worsteds and dress goods for men and women 

they are 10 per cent less, and in some cases lower still, which, added 

to the compensatory duty on the fabric because of the duty on the 
wool, would make, as closely as it can be the general rates of 
this bill 25 per cent less than the Wilson 
“I would be very glad to have any woolen manufacturer, in any 
branch of the industry, write to me and give me as briefly and suc- 
cinctly as he can his experience under the rates of the Wilson bill, and 
do it as eometty as possible, for I am convinced that the maintenance 
of the industry in the United States under this proposition is imposs!- 
ble with an experience 25 per cent worse than that which i had 
during the three and a half years of the operation of the Wilson law. 
“But there is another feature to this matter, and that is the ques- 
tion of revenue. Theoretically the bill is brought forward as a revenue 
measure, and even with the estimates made by the committee and pub- 
lished as a part of the bill the schedule will show a diminution of 
revenue from last year of $1,500,000. 
“In making these estimates the committee has assumed that for the 
next i there will be in the value of importations 
wool the of between ; 


19,000,000 and $20,000. and ‘an in- 
crease in fabrics of between $40,000,000 and $41,000,000 in value. 
That value of wool in 


ts 96,500,000 
the wool in the 
uu means that 
ting the same revenue 
must py 
peunds more of than 
conclusion, and that is that and 
pounds of wool wn in the ted As 
thirds of the entire product of the United tes, 


It’s effect on 


ssible to the 


| 


stroys the market for the domestic grower of wool and puts him in a 
worse position than if we had free wool, with fabric duties sufficient +, 
— the industry of manufacturing the raw material in 
country. 

“Which horn of the dilemma the Democratic members of the com. 
mittee will take I do not know, but one thing is certain, that if this 
wool comes to the United States it will destroy the American market. 
If it does not come, they do not get their revenue. 

“ By wey of suggestion, let me add that in this ost 000,090 of in- 
creased fabric importations there is lost to the Un ted States about 
$12,000,000 worth of human labor in the manufacturing process, 


this 


alone, which means the throwing of 23,000 persons out of employment 
in that industry. 

“It is easy to be seen that there is at least reason for differences « 
opinion as to the value of legislation of this kind.” 


ROCKVILLE, CONN., June 1, 1911 
Hon. E. J. Hrt1, Washington, D. C.: 


Letter just received to-night. We ran short time under Wilson | 
and many concerns were obliged to reduce wages. Foreign m 
flooded the country with goods, and it took several years for the mark. 
to recover. The proposed bill will surely put us out of business. Wilso; 
bill was disastrous enough, and anything ne it would tend « 
destroy the whole woolen industry; ad valorem duties imposed wo. 
—— be greatly undervalued, say 10 to 50 per cent, as recent 

ppened, and we would have little or no protection es Se new | 

. T. MAaxwe u. 


a 
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ROCKVILLE, CONN., June 2, 1911. 
Hon. Esenezer J. HI, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. HI: I received your letter of 31st ultimo last nig! 
and immediately wired you a few facts regarding the results of | 
Wilson bill to the woolen trade, and now wish to suppiement those 
facts, after reading and considering the new proposed Underwou 
woolen-tariff bill, published in this morning's paper. 

The proposed bill is so much worse than the old Wilson bill that 
feel sure that if it passed it would drive the whole woolen busines 
spanounting to some $400,000,000 annually) out of the country prac- 
tically. 

The Wilson bill made a good start toward cleaning the woolen mar 
facturers out of business, and if continued a few years longer mig! 
have done it very effectually. It did allow the foreigners to flood « 
markets with low-priced goods, which were not consumed for a lo: 
time after the Dingley bill had become a law. 

The Wilson bill gave us free raw material and 50 per cent : 
valorem on our fine goods, but the proposed Underwood bill charc 
us 20 per cent on our raw material and only gives us 40 per cent « 
our goods. In order to make it anywhere near equitable as compar 
with the Wilson bill, we should have, under the new tariff, 60 ): 
cent duty on our goods to equalize the 20 per cent extra charged . 
the raw material. 

Mr. Unperwoop says that he expects to have $40,000,000 worth of 
goods imported, which lets the cat out of the bag. In other words, he 
wants $40,000,060 worth of goods made abroad instead of in this 
country ; and that, of course, means the stopping of our mills here, and 
our workmen will be idle and suffering, and the soup houses will have 
to be started again, as in the time of the Wilson Dill. 

The Democrats apparently desire to close out the whole woolen in- 
dustry and throw our product of $400,000,000 annually over to the 
English and Germans, resulting in the starving of our workmen in the 

oolen line. 

- If they carry their plans through Congress, they may expect an up- 
rising in the manufacturing districts such as occurred in 1894, when 
Connecticut was carried Republican by 17,000 votes, as against Connecti 
cut being carried in 1892 by Cleveland, Democrat, by ,000 votes. 

The. woolen mills are beginning to feel the effects of tariff-reduction 
talk very seriously ; our customers refuse to buy goods when there is 

ibility of purchasing them later here or abroad at less price, a 
t is 


> 


— 


a 


a Oars 


sacea 


co 


a 
nd 
to a very serious matter. 

ion duties ane never fully collected, and no foreign country 
enacts such duties where it is possible to use specific duties. We have 

very recent evidence in the woolen and other lines of serious und 
valuations, and they are going on every day, and can not possibly |e 
stopped; but the pound uties are sure, and the Government gets 
money and the honest importer gets fair competition under that met! 


I ‘thank you for your letter, and will be pleased to hear anythin 
new that you can give me. 
Yours, sincerely, 


d 


5 


Francis T. Maxwet. 


Boston, MAss., June 8, 1911. 
. B. J. Or 
— Ceajresema; Washington, D. 0.: 

Your ideas on the Schedule K are all right. any such change as the 
bill proposed would mean ruination to the woolen industry of this 
oe FrepK. SWINDELL. 

SOMERSVILLE, CONN., June 3, 1911. 
. BE. J. Hu, 
i House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I note in the morning paper that you re- 
wat all woolen manufacturers interested in the proposed tariff ||! 
recently introduced in Co to we ee their views in regard to it. 
I have been in the woolen business for years, masatnetaring woolens 
ent , and, in my judgment, no tariff legislation has ever been pro- 

t will so serious! a the woolen manufacture business a3 
the proposed legislation. ur = suffer —_ realy wn r 
the character eens’ than under son , n- 
der the Wilson bill we fa ually as much protection on manufactured 


we will receive under the proposed bill, and, in addition to 
t, we had wool free. I note in the public press that the claim 's 
made for this bill 


that it will not reduce the revenue of the Government 
more than one one-half million from duties on wool and woolens 
below that received under the present tariff laws. If this be true, it 
must follow that importations of wools and woolens will be increased 
100 per cent over Se gengees amount a. A lar a. = hia 
nerease would undoubtedly come from reased 

manufactured goods. This would result in a decreased amount of goods 
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manufactured in this country to whatever extent the importation of 
manufactured goods would be increased. The results under a bill of this 
kind would be that the manufacture of woolens would be so aralyzed 
and so reduced that it would result disastrously not only to the manu- 
facturers, but to the producers of wool as well, owing to the decrease in 
the amount of raw wool consumed. It is impossible for the wool 
grower to be prosperous and receive an adequate return for the wool he 
may grow unless the wool manufacturer is so situated that he can con- 
sume the wool at a profit to the manufacturing end of the business. 
With 20 per cent duty on wool and a duty on goods on the same level 
as the Wilson bill carried, the result is not in doubt. Such a bill if 
enacted into law would be the greatest blow that the woolen business 
has ever received during the many years that I have been familiar with 
the business. There should be a fair a7 on raw wool, either ad 
valorem or specific, the latter I personally favor, and a reasonable ad 
valorem on the manufactured goods, and in addition thereto, a com- 


pensatory duty equivalent to the ad valorem or specific duty on raw 
wool, 


Yours, truly, Gro. B. KEENEY. 


[Daily Trade Record, New York, June 3, 1911.] 
PIECE GOODS—MARKET DISCUSSES TARIFF. 


Nothing had stirred the market for some time to quite the extent that 
the news of the proposed tariff plan has as it passed the caucus of the 
House of Representatives by unanimous vote on Thursday. The opinion 
was very general that the bill as proposed will never become a law. 
sriefly, so far as the trade is concerned, it affords 5 per cent less pro- 
tection against the influx of imported merchandise than did the Wilson 
bill, and deprives of the opportunity of entering the world’s market for 
raw wool, which condition that bill contained. In other words, if the 
Wilson bill was bad for the industry, the proposed plan is worse. Criti- 
cisms were of the most severe character and were apparent on every 
hand. The claim that the lessened revenue on raw wool will be made 
up by the increase in the importations of merchandise is looked upon as 
one of the weakest assertions favoring the change. It takes but little 
figuring, it is pointed out, to ascertain what this means to the American 
workingmen., 

The difference, it is claimed, will be in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
yards, or about the production of the American Woolen Co. Obviously, 
this deprives employment for about 35,000 operatives, who in their turn 
take out of cireulation, at a low estimate, $350,000 a week. 


When the 
amount which goes abroad, which includes the purchase price of the 
fabric, this item alone, it is said, takes $160,000,000 out of circulation 


in this country. Others were inclined to look upon the attempt to put 
through a bill of any character whatsoever in the face of an imminent 
report by a board of scientific experts as being of a decidedly pre- 
sumptuous character. The opinion was almost unanimous that if this 
bill becomes a law the mills ef the country may as well go out of busi- 
ness. Although, of course, when foreign sentiment against increased 
production is considered, this situation is hardly likely of development 
at least under a year, because of the satisfactory state of the business 
in those countries. They are now enjoying the highest degree of pros- 
perity of their history, and it is said are adverse to increasing produc- 
tion on the same scale that is characteristic of the industry here, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman on the other side to consume some time. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] was compelled to go away. There is nobody 
on this side of the House who is ready to go on, so far as I am 
informed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I expected some time to be used on that 
side of the House, and I will state to the gentleman candidly 
that, expecting that, I was not prepared to go on, on this side, 
immediately, 

Mr. MANN. Let us rise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is anyone here, 
Mr. Chairman, who is ready to go on; and I wish to say to the 
Members of the House that I do not wish to drive the debate 
on wnreasonably, but I do not think it is right ordinarily for 
the committee to rise this early in the afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will recall, his report was not 
obtainable until late this morning, and no one has had a chance 
to read it except the gentlemen who prepared it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I will not insist on going on now, but I must insist from 
now on. Gentlemen must hereafter be prepared to speak until 
at least 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. We shall do the best we can, but the gentleman 
will not help any in that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All I ask of the gentleman from Illinois 
and his side of the House is that they also shall be reasonable, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hay, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House bill 11019, to re- 


duce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and had 
come to no conclusion thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 27 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, June 8, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


XLVII——111 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11320) to pro- 
vide for the sale of the surface of 157.5 acres of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to 
the McAlester Country Club; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: A bill (H. R. 11321) to authorize the Twin City 
& Lake Superior Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the 
St. Croix River between Wisconsin and Minnesota 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 11322) to divide the judicial 
district of Nebraska into divisions and to fix the time for the 
holding of the terms of court in said divisions; 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Resolution (H. Res. 196) directing the 
Secretary of War to ascertain extent of discriminations against 
Jews in United States Army and Military Academy, to correct 
same and punish offenders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 197) directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to ascertain extent of discrimination against Jews in 
United States Navy, to correct same, and punish offenders; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A memorial from Illinois Legislature 
asking Congress to call a convention to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of United States; to the 
the Judiciary. 


; to the Com- 


to the Com- 


Committee on 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 11323) granting an increase of 
pension to Harry B. Pettingill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11324) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Webber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11325) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael E. Breck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11326) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11327) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry J. Farwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11528) 


for the relief of 
Palestine Troup; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11329) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11330) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11331) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Fabriz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 113832) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph S. Moorhead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill .(H. R. 11333) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11334) granting an increase of pension 
James Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11335) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel R. Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11336) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Richmond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11337) granting a 
pension to William H. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11338) granting a pension 
to Daniel W. Setzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11339) granting an 
increase of pension to Susan Harroun; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11340) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis E. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11341) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11342) grant- 
ing a pension to George C. Rimes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11343) granting a pension to Livingston 
D. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY: A bill (H. R. 11344) granting an increase of 
pension to John Sepin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Hawthorne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 11346) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Bishop ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 11347) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John Hartman, alias William John- 
son, alias David Stiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 11348) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John P. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invaiid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11349) for the relief of 
Albert A, Haskett; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11350) for the relief 
of Henry Gibson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11351) granting an 
increase of pension to Hugh McGuckian; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11352) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura 8. Converse; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 11353) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M, Matteson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 11354) for the relief of 
the heirs of Michael Mayers, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11355) granting an increase 
of pension to Lycurgus Pyle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11356) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F, Kimler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11357) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 11358) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A, Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILDER: A bill (H. R. 11359) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Stone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11360) granting an increase of pension to 
Tuffield Shumway ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11361) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11362) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11363) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram H. Bedell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11864) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick D. Wellington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11365) for the relief of Jason D. Whitaker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11366) for the relief of Henry Butterfield, 
alias Henry Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11367) for the relief of James L. Chase; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11368) for the relief of James Noonan; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11369) to place upon the muster-in rolls 
~ a of John O. Kinney; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AMES: Papers and evidence in the cases of Harry B. 
Pettingill and Charles H. Webber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers and evidence in the cases of William H. Hart and 
Michael F. Breck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of A. G. Snow and other retail 
éruggists of Paulding County, Ohio, against a local rural par- 
cels post; to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Petitions of Georgia Commission Co., 
B. T. Banks, Forsyth Mercantile Co., Poorch & Harp, T. J. and 
H. H. Harden, W. T. Lawson & Co., of Forsyth, Ga.; W. M. and 
J. BE. Howard, of Barnesville, Ga., asking for the reduction of 
tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. B : Resolution of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce urging the amendment of the corporation-tax law 
to permit each corporation to make its return as of the close of 
its fiscal year; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 19 Ohio retailers, protesting against the high 
duty on sugar as an unnecessary burden to the consumer, and 
asking that it be reduced; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Charles W. Stockhausen, of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against House bill 8887; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. O. A. Huegel, president Retail Druggists’ 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against House bill 
8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of C. K. Reifsnider, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring 
House bill 5601, relating to prison-made goods; to the (om. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, ure. 
ing the amendment of the corporation-tax law to permit 
each corporation to make its return at the close of its fise,| 
year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_Also, petition of B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., of st, 
Louis, Mo., protesting against House bill 8887; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, relating to certain measures being considered hy 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. - 

Also, memorial of Society for Prevention of Sickness, of 
Washington, D. C., favoring Senate bill 26, “An act to authorize 
the acceptance by the United States of the gift of the Nathan 
Straus Pasteurized Milk Laboratory ”; to the Committee on ihe 
District of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund of the United States of America, protesting against 
methods pursued in arrest of John McNamara, and favoring the 
= introduced by Mr. Bercer; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolutions of the American Associa- 
tion of Refrigeration, concerning proposed national legislation 
likely to injuriously affect the production and marketing of 
perishable food products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York,. favoring reciprocity agreement with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Brooklyn Federation of Labor, rela- 
tive to the alleged kidnaping of certain labor officials of the 
State of Indiana; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
urging an amendment of the corporation-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the officerg and enlisted men of the yolun- 
teer organizations serving in the Philippines, urging support of 
bill to be introduced by Senator Jones similar in purport to 
Senate bill 4033, introduced by him in Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Van Wyck, Idaho, 
favoring removal of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the United Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Streator, Ill., favoring the Berger resolution; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of A. Gulbeason, of Rockford, I[ll., against the 
admission of New Mexico as a State; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, petition of E. R. Elliott, of Rockford, Ill., against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAY: Petition of citizens of Charlottesville, Va., ask- 
ing for reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee on \ays 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of Leroy, Jcx., 
asking for a reduction in the duty on raw sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Washington, asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Kirbyton, Ky., asking 
for a reduction of the tariff duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Louisville, Ky., asking repe:! of 
tariff on lemons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Resolutions from the Commercial Clu!) of 
Omaha, Nebr., asking that the corporation-tax law be amended; 
te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the annual convention of ‘lc 
Workman’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United Siatcs 

against methods pursued in arrest of John Mc\2:- 
mara, and indorsing resolution introduced by Mr. Bercer: (0 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of some negroes of Topeka, .\1s., 
protesting against repeal of fourteenth amendment; to the ("4 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADISON: Petition of certain citizens of the “\:\'0 
of Kansas for a reduction of the duties on sugar; to the (om- 
mittee on Ways and Means, i 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petitions of citizens of Avella, Wi*)- 
ington County, Pa., asking for reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, affidavits in support of bill to increase pension of Jon 
P. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McDERMOTT: Resolutions of Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, urging that the corporation-tax law be amended so 
that corporations will be permitted to make returns as of the 
close of their fiscal year; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund of the United States of America, protesting 
against the methods pursued in the arrest of John McNamara 
and indorsing the resolution introduced by Mr. Bercer; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution of Rhode Island Anti- 
tuberculosis Association, providing for the creation of a public 
health committee in the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolution of the Local Council of Women of Rhode | 
Island, favoring treaties of unlimited arbitration with Great | 
Britain and other countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3y Mr. PALMER: Resolution of Washington Camp, No. 327, | 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, urging enactment of illiteracy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of citizens of Eureka, Jardine, Den- | 
ton, and Stanford, Mont., for reduction of duty on sugar; to | 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Anaconda Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, No. | 


117. Western Federation of Miners, of Anaconda, Mont., pro- | 
testing against Anglo-American arbitration treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: Petition of W. L. Barnes and 
other citizens of Lone Oak, Tex., favoring reducing the duty on | 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Petition of the members 
of the First Parish in Hingham, Mass., favoring arbitration 
treaty now pending between the United States and England; to | 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of New England Association of the Federal 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, favoring House bill 
729, a bill for increasing the salaries and for the retirement of 
employees in the classified service; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of Massachusetts State Board of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, protesting against the adop- 
tion of the so-called peace treaty now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of German-American Federa- | 
tion of Arkansas, protesting against conduct and action of immi- 
gration officials in excluding desirable immigrants from the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- | 
ization. 

Also, petition of J. B. Simmons et al., of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
asking for reduction of tariff on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Prospect, N. Y., asking for a reduction in the duty on sugars, 
both raw and refined; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of L. E. Edwards, of Pascoag, R. L., | 
protesting against a tax on proprietary medicines; to the Com- | 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Local Union No. 
881, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, | 
Brooklyn, N. Y., asking for an investigation of McNamara case | 
at Los Angeles; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union No. 11, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., asking for investigation of the McNamara | 
case; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Cleve- | 
land, Ohio, in favor of certain amendments to the corporation- | 
tax law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring proposed Canadian reciprocity agreement ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 








SENATE. 


Tuourspay, June 8, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
312, Patrons of Husbandry, of Quincy, N. H., remonstrating 


rr 
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against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Dr. Henry H. Seltzer, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Jobnston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Local Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Peoria, Ill, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of Mill and Smeltermen’s 
Union No. 117, of Anaconda, Mont., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Boston, Mass., praying for the passage of the proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of David Sharp Master 
Grange, No. 1432, Patrons of Husbandry, of Arkansas City, 
Kans., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 





| agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 


referred.to the Committee on Finance. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2601) for the relief of Douglas 
B. Thompson, asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 315) fixing the rank of mili- 
tary attachés, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 59) thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1524) to authorize the con- 
struction and maintenance of a dam or dams across the Kansas 
River in western Shawnee County or in Wabaunsee County, in 
the State of. Kansas, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 60) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 
sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2674) to regulate public utilities in the District of 


| Columbia, and to confer upon the Commissioners of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia the duties and powers of a public utilities 
commission ; 

A bill (S. 2675) to incorporate The Rockefeller Foundation 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2676) to provide for a hospital for 
the treatment of inebriates, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

sy Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 2677) to establish the military record of M. M. Pool 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2678) extending the provisions of the bounty-land 
law of March 3, 1855, to persons who participated in the In- 
dian wars of the United States prior to April 12, 1861; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 2679) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
M. Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

REPORT OF IMMIGRATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask leave to have re- 
printed, with corrections and illustrations, Senate Document No. 
208 of the Sixty-first Congress, second session, being a report of 
the Immigration Commission on changes in bodily form of de- 
scendants of immigrants. The document has been once printed, 
and it has been very much called for. It was inclided among 
the reports of the commission made when the commission went 
out of existence the first day of the last session, but by some 
error it was not reported among the list of reports that should 
be printed. For that reason I ask for a reprint. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That Senate document No. 208, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session, being report of the (mmigration Commission on changes in 
bodily form of descendants of immigrants, be reprinted with corrections 
and iilustrations. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a former day, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution No. 62, by Mr. HeyrBury, 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit information 
relative to the title, and so forth, of certain lands, for the pur- 
chase of which appropriation was made May 30, 1908. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I ask that it be given present consid- 
eration. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to hear the resolution 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Heysvuen, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
inform the Senate what progress has been made toward the acquire- 
ment of title by the United States to the whole of squares numbered 
226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, for the purchase of which appropriation 
was made under act of Congress approved May 30, 1908, and if title 
has passed to the Federal Government, when such title passed, the 
consideration to be paid therefor, in detail, and whether or not the 
former owners or lessees now occupying said buildings are paying any 
rent to the wy ae for — of said eae ~ ——_ 

’ e ans.for the buildin 
peg og Ser. the use. of. the United tates SDepartments of State, 


Justice, and Commerce and Labor contemplate the occupancy of any 
portion of the land south of B Street commonly known as the Mall. 


Mr. HEYBURN. The resolution merely calls for informa- 
tion in regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. DAVIS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to present con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It went over until to-day. I take it that 
it can not be sent over by an objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it must be referred to some 
committee. It is not reported from any committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I move to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution, notwithstanding the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution, 
the objection of the Senator from Arkansas to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The question is on the motion of the Sena- 
ter from Idaho. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. I raise the question of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Bacon Cullom La Follette Root 
Bailey Cummins Lippitt Simmons 
Bankhead Curtis Smith, Md. 
Borah Davis McCumber Smith, 8S. C. 
Bourne Dillingham McLean Smoot d 
Brandegee Dixon Martin, Va. Stephenson 
Briggs du Pont Martine, N. J. Stone 
Bristow Fletcher Myers Sutherland 
Bryan Gallinger Nelson Taylor 
Burnham Ganible Oliver ‘Terrell 
Burton Gore Overman Thornton 
Chamberlain Gronna Warren 
Chilton Heyburn Penrose Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Johnston, Ala. Perkins Works 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Poindexter 

Crawford Kenyon Pomerene 

Culberson Kern Reed 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I renew my request for the yeas 
and yays on the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution comes up without 
a motion. The Chair was in error in stating otherwise. He did 
not notice at the time that it is simply a resolution of inquiry. 

the resolution, and the Senator 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BORAH. There are Senators who desire to make some 
remarks upon the unfinished business, and I ask unanimous 
consent that House joint resolution 39 be laid before the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of ¢), 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (11. J, 
Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the Constitution providins 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several Sia },.< 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis. 
the main question involved here, namely, the election of sey. 
ators by direct vote of the people. The record of this question 
was made up, and well made up, at the last session of Congress. 
I am perfectly content to abide by what was then said for 4 
against the measure; but I do desire to state my own position 
and my reasons therefor, and to consider in a very brief wy 
the controversy that has arisen over the amendment rep oy) 
by the Judiciary Committee and the substitute offered by {ho 
Senator from Kansas {Mr. Bristow]. 

I have come to the conclusion that, in the interest of e004 
government, the right to elect United States Senators shou):! pa 
vested in the people, as provided by both of tlhe amendients 
proposed. I have reached this conclusion slowly and with 
great reluctance. I am opposed to any change in the fundy. 
mental law under which this country has grown and pros) ered 
for more than a century, framed, as it was, by men of di«tin- 
guished ability, actuated by the most exalted patriotism, except 
upon the strongest necessity. But conditions have chaiced 
since the Constitution was originally adopted. Interests nd 
influences have entered into the election of Senators as jovw 
provided for that have corrupted legislative bodies, perverted 
the objects and purposes of the framers of the constitu! ion. 
and brought the Senate itself into reproach by corrupt prac- 
tices and bribery in such elections. The existence of these i: 
fluences and their potency in controlling legislative elections 
of United States Senators can not be denied. If allowed to 
continue, they must inevitably destroy our representative form 
of government. It is this fact, and this alone, that has 
brought me to the conclusion that the election of Senators can 
no longer be safely intrusted to legislative representatives and 
that the only remedy for this evil that is threatening th. in- 
tegrity of our free institutions is to vest that power in the 
people to be exercised directly at the polls. 


Having reached this conclusion, I regret exceedingly that any 
controversy should have arisen here between the friends of the 
measure as to the form of the amendment to be adopted to effect 
that purpose. I regret it the more because this difference pre- 
sents a sectional controversy that I had hoped might never :zain 
find its way into this Chamber. 

The question at issue is a very simple one. It is this: Shall 
the elections to be held for the election of Senators be sov- 
erned and controlled by tle law-making power of the several 
States or of the Federal Government? To me it is a matter of 
very little consequence. By other Senators it is taken sericusly, 
and therefore must necessarily be viewed from that stand) int. 
I must say, for myself, however, that there is no good reson 
to suppose that either a State or the Nation would neglect or 
abuse the power, if given to either the one or the other. Put, 
treating it as a matter of serious consequence, let us consider 
briefly just what effect must be given to each of the propositions 
presented by the two proposed amendments. 

The Constitution, as it now stands, contains the following 
provisions, material to be considered, all contained in Artic!e I: 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Me'))«rs 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, an the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for e!« tors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature 


Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 


ears. 

* Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for ‘:n- 

ators and Representatives shall be bed in each State by the 

legislature thereof; but the Congress ae at any time by law make or 

alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators 
Src. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, return<, ind 

qualifications of its own Members. 


So, as now provided by the Constitution, six things my be 
taken as established : 

1. Members of the House of Representatives are elect! by 
the people. 

2. Their qualifications are fixed by the Constitution itse!! 

8. Senators are chosen by the legislatures of the sever! 
States. ; 

4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections ‘vr 
both Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in ©.) 
State by the legislature thereof. 

5. Congress may by law make or alter such regulations et 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 

6. Each House is made the judge of the elections, returs, 
and qualifications of its own Members. 

What effect will the amendments proposed and now wrt 
consideration have upon these provisions of the Constitution: 
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The proposed committee amendment contains this clause : 

The terms and manner of holding elections for Senators shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the thereof. ~ 

Undoubtedly this provision, if made a part of the Constitu- 
tion, would vest the power of legislating, with respect to the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections im the several 
States and remove from the Constitution any express grant of 
power to Congress to make other regulations er to change the 
regulations made by State legislatures. It seems to be assumed 
that by this amendment the National Government will be de- 
prived of all power to control elections for United States Sena- 
tors, and that the power of the States will, if this amendment is 
adopted, be unlimited. But certainly this can not be true, Mr. 
President. Ne State legislature can, under the authority pro- 
posed to be given by this amendment, deprive any citizen of 
the rights guaranteed to him by the Constitution, or enact or 
enforce any legislation that would prevent a fair and full ex- 
pression ef the public will at the polls, because any such attempt 
to prevent a fair election or to deprive any citizen or class of 
citizens of the right of suffrage would not be to prescribe the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections within the mean- 
ing ef the Constitution, but a plain effort to prevent such elec- 
tion, and: would therefore be im violation of the Constitution 
and yoid. This proposed amendment leaves in full force and 
effect every provision in the Constitution, as it now is, intended 
to protect the people of this country in the right of suffrage. 
Any legislatien purporting to prescribe the time, place, and 
manner of elections must conform to these provisions. 
Any attempt to deny or abridge the right of suffrage of any 
citizen under the guise of regulation of elections would be a 
palpable violation of the Constitution and utterly void. ‘The 
only effect. of this propesed change in the Constitution would 
be to deprive Congress of the power to prescribe regulations for 
holding the elections by direct legislation. 

The proposed amendment confers no power on the States to 
provide for or in any way to limit or control the right of 
suffrage or to determine the qualifieations of voters. It is 
limited entirely to the regulation ef the holding of elections. 
Therefore any attempt to use this power given as a means of 
controlling or limiting the right of suffrage, except as to the 
time, place, and manner of holding the election and casting, 
receiving, and eounting the votes of electors legally qualified to 
vote, would not be within such power, but in violatien of it. 

Any elector, deprived of his right of suffrage under the 
Constitution by State legislation purperting to preseribe the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections, would have a 
complete and ample remedy in the courts to declare the law 
unconstitutional, thus destroying its effects, not enly as to him 
but as to all others similarly affected by its provisions. Not only 
So, but any ¢itizen directly interested im the result of any elec- 
tion held under the law, as a candidate or otherwise, could 
resort to the courts for like relief. 

In addition to this, Mr. President, the Senate is still the 
sole judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
members and possessed of ample and plenary power to unseat 
any person elected under any law of the States which has 
authorized an election in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States or the rights of electors entitled to vote at such 
an election. It may go further than that. It may deny a seat 
in this Chamber te any person whose election bas been brought 
about by ang unlawful or corrupt means, even under a valid 


So, Mr. President, the power proposed to be vested in the 
legislatures of the States by the amendment is not an un- 
must be exercised in conformity to the 

and with due regard to the 
State, guaranteed to 


Pg 
e 





Senators by the people instead of the legislature, and for the 
filling of vacancies in the same way. It leaves in the Comstt- 
tution intact the provisions of section 4, providing that the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for both Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof, but subject to the power reserved to 
Congress to make or alter such regulations except as to the 
place of choosing Senators 

This brings an outery and protest from Senators who claim 
that the power should be vested in the States without any 
right of control or regulation by Congress. I must confess, 
Mr. President, that I ean not appreciate the position of Sena- 
tors who make this claim. I do not know how it can be sert 
eusly made. Do Senators want this supposed unlimited power 
vested in their States, so that they may regulate elections in a 
way that might call for the interference of Congress? Cer 
tainly they expect their States to keep within the Constitution, 
and that they will protect every citizen of every race, color, and 
station im life in his right of suffrage. If not, there is every 
reason to maintain this supervisory power in the Congress of 
the National Government. I have assumed that every State in 
the Union would, if intrusted with this power to regulate elee- 
tions accept it as a sacred trust, and that no law would be 
enacted under it in violation of the Constitution, or of the 
right of suffrage of any citizen, high or low, black or white. I 
would not willingly assume anything else. Assuming this to 
be so, it is idle to say that the rights of any State will be 
endangered by reserving to Congress the power to change the 
regulations made by the State, and to make new ones of its 
own. i 

The question raised, as between these two proposed amend- 
ments is, in my judgment, given undue importance. It will 
undoubtedly be used—I have no doubt it is being used now on 
this fleor—as a means of defeating any amendment of the Con- 
stitution that will give to the people the right to eleet their 
Senators. 

Mr. President, entertaining these views, I shall vote for either 
of these amendments that may be agreed upon. What I want 
is an amendment giving the people the right to elect United 
States Senaters by direct vote. I am anxious to know which 
one of these proposed amendments is best calculated to bring 
about this final result. Ef I knew now, I would support that 
amendment without hesitation. I have been waiting patiently 
to be informed on this subject. When the vote comes, I shall 
be controlled by my best judgment, founded upon what I may 
then believe to be the best means of insuring the passage and 
final adoption of an amendment that will vest the right of elec- 
tion in the people. 

At this time it seems to me that all friends of the measure 
should unite on the amendment that has already passed the 
House. I am willing myself to give the southern people the 
benefit of the doubt as to which amendment would best preserve 
the rights of the people, and thus secure to the States the 
right to provide for the manner of holding the elections. In 
my opinion, no harm can come from such a provision, and its 
adoption will be more likely to secure the final adoption and 
appreval of the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no information that any 
other Senator desires to discuss the joint resolution at this 
time; and if there is no one who desires to do so, I shall give 
way, so that the calendar may be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
Iaid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
ealendar is in order under Rule VIII. The Secretary will state 
the first business on the calendar. 


CORRECTION OF EBRORS IN APPROPRIATION ACTS. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) to correct errors in the 
enrollment of certain appropriation acts approved March 4, 
1911, was announced as first in order, and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed its consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, what is the present legis 
lative status of the joint resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate as n Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is what I supposed. Mr. President, I 
regret. exceedingly that such a measure as this should be pressed 
upon the attention of the Senate. It is a violation of every 
rule of law and of legislative procedure, and I am amazed that 
any lawyer should faver a proposition that would permit the 
Sixty-second Congress to rewrite the Journal of the Sixty-first 
Congress or to amend it under any pretense whatever. I am 
astonished that there has not been such a protest from the law- 
yers, at least, of this body 23 would make such a proposition 
impossible. 
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On its face—and I call the attention of the Senate to it— 
it is— 

Joint resolution to correct errors in the enrollment of certain appro- 
priation acts approved March 4, 1911. . 

On March 4, 1911, this Congress did not exist, and the Con- 
gress that did exist at that time passed out of existence on that 
day. If, under the pretense of correcting a record because cer- 
tain legislation has proven inconvenient to some one, a joint 
resolution of this kind can be adopted, there will be no stability 
to any law. 

Upon what grounds is the passage of this joint resolution 
asked? Upon the grounds that some enrolling clerk or some 
clerk of a conference committee did not correctly report the 
will of the conference or the will of Congress. Congress, in the 
respective Houses, legislated; it went into a conference commit- 
tee upon the differences between the two Houses; it was there 
a considerable length of time; and the conference committee 
reported it to this body and to the other body. The report was 
in writing. Wpon that action each House acted. When it came 
in on the floor, I made inquiry of the chairman of the commit- 
tee of conference representing this body whether certain items 
were in that bill. I made the inquiry for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not I had grounds to insist upon a further 
conference. I was assured that the item was there. I in- 
spected the bill, and I found it there. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. The record does not show that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill does not show that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No. 

Mr. WARREN. The record shows that the amendments 
which are proposed to be eliminated were, as a matter of fact, 
eliminated by the committee of conference and were so reported 
in the conference report, and that the Senate and the House 
voted upon and accepted that report. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The record that came to this Senate for 
action disclosed the fact that it contained the item appropri- 
ating money for the University of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. WARREN. To what report does the Senator refer? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I refer to the report that was incorporated 
into the enrolled bill. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no such report in the record, I think 
the Senator will find. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The bill is in the record, and the bill went 
or is presumed to have gone, under the rules of the Senate, to 
that committee, for the purpose of seeing to it that it cor- 
rectly represented the conclusion of the conference; and the 
provision is in the bill that was signed by the President of this 
body and by the Speaker of the House. It is there; it is in the 
bill that was signed by the President of the United States; and 
it is on the statute books of the Sixty-first Congress as a law; 
and now in the Sixty-second Congress we are met with the 
proposition that upon the assertion of some one that it was 
an inadvertence or a mistake we should correct the record. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Idaho will permit me, 
it is true that the bill was signed, and so forth, but it is also 
true that the record shows the contrary of what the Senator 
contends for every step of the way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What record? 

Mr. WARREN. The record of Congress; the record of this 
Senate and of the House of tatives. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to be referred to the record 
that shows to the contrary. 

Mr. WARREN. I will find it for the Senator. I had assumed 
that he had examined it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill itself, the original copy, shows 
that these amendments were disagreed to; the bill was so 
marked, and it was so reported and so voted upon by the Senate 
and House and the Coneresstonat Recorp plainly discloses the 
fact, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I must differ with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. We can not i 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the Senator is willing to admit 
that my assertion is as good as his until he can change it by 
the record. I will be prepared to submit the record to sub- 
stantiate what I have stated. ’ 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am speaking of the record, not of some 
record that has been dug up for the purpose of laying a foun- 
dation for doing this 
record of the action of this body is in such form and manner 
that it can not be doubted. The 
bill as it was enrolled and as it was signed, That is the record. 


Idaho 


ss 


Now, fleeting memoranda or the memory of men are to be se} 
up against that under or in support—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yie| 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator’s case is not so bad that 
he will be unfair about it. The records of Congress are hardly 
matters that can be attributed to any particular individual or 
a committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the Senator from Wyoming wil! he 
much safer if he keeps the personal question out of this dis. 
cussion. 

Mr. WARREN. I am making no reflections—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not reflecting upon the Senator in 
anything he has done or said or omitted to do. 

Mr. WARREN. I am talking about the record. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am talking of a record which is the only 
record of the proceedings of this body. The only record that 

[we can inquire into is the official record of the enactment of 
the law. How long would the Senator stand before a court 
pleading that notwithstanding the statute had been published is 
the law of the land, by reason of the misconduct or inadvertence 
or incapacity of some clerk, the law was not really enacted ’ 

If we can do anything here, we must do it in the nature of a 
judicial consideration of this question. Legislatively we hive 
no such power. We may usurp it; men may just simply drive 
this thing through; but if they do, it ought to shake the confi- 
dence of the people of the country in the stability of their 
laws; and it would. You would have to wait for some ye:rs 
until some Senators had passed away before you would know 
whether or not a law was going to remain a law. That would 
be the only position—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise simply to suggest that the joint 
resolution is being considered under Rule VIII, the limitation 
being that speeches shall be confined to five minutes. I have no 
objection to some Senator moving to take it up, but I think it is 
wise for us to adhere to the rule. There are other bills on the 
calendar which I should like to have considered, if possil)le, 
under that rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule being invoked, of 
course—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask the indulgence of the Chair and the 
consent of the Senate simply to say that had I supposed tle 
rule would be invoked, I would have objected to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. Now, I will object to its considera- 
tien because—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over under the ol jecc- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WARREN. Before leaving the matter I desire to say 
that I shall at an early date move to take it up. Of course. I 
have no personal interest in it. It is a joint resolution tliat 
eame from the House, as stated, to correct what seems to le 
error. It is the law to-day, and if the Senate desires it to stand 
it can easily be settled beyond cavil by allowing a vote to he 
taken. So, in deference to custom and to the House, I shall 
move to take it up and consider it at the earliest opportunit) 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
bill on the calendar. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 20) directing the Secretary of War to convey ‘lie 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. °'1, 
$2, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 23) to authorize the extension of Underwood 
Street NW. was announced as next in order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over on the objec- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The bill (S. 237) for the proper observance of Sunday as 4 
day of rest in the District of Columbia was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. DIXON. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (8S. 291) providing for the retirement of petty officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy or Marine Cor)s 
and for the efficiency of the enlisted personnel was announced 


as next in order. 
I ask that the bill go over. 





Mr. WARREN. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, 
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JOSEPH A. O'CONNOR. 


The bill (S. 1287) for the prometien of Joseph A. O’Connor, 
carpenter in the United States Navy, to the rank of chief car- 
penter and place him on the retired list, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Gommittee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with 


the advice and consent of the Senate, to promote ter Joseph A. 
O'Connor, United States Navy, retired, te the grade chief carpenter 


on the retired list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to on 
a preceding y. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the promo- 
tion of Carpenter Joseph A. O’Connor, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of chief carpenter on the retired list.” 


ENGINEER DETACHMENT AT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The bill (S. 116) to maintain at the United States Military 
Academy an engineer detachment was considered by the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEALTH, ACCIDENT, AND IIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The bill (8S. 2495) to define and classify health, accident, and 
death benefit companies and associations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Golumbia, and to amend section 653 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. . 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 2, line 25, after 
the word “aforesaid,” to strike out “in which case the death 
benefit may be $1,000 and the weekly indemnity $25, and on 
page 3, line 14, after the word “ preceding,” to insert “ and such 
other information as said superintendent of insurance may 
require,” so as to read: 


No such health, accident, and life insurance company or association, 
now or fter transact the business of health, accident, and life 
insurance, or either or all said kinds of insurance, in the District of 
Columbia shall issue policies or certificates providing, either singly or 
in aggregate, a greater accident or death benefit than $500, or a greater 
weekly indemnity than $20, on any one person unless such company or 
association have in assets or in capital stock full d up in cash, or 
in both together, not less than 3100,000 inv and ageares as 
aforesaid. Every such company or association shall pay the col- 
lector of taxes for the District of Columbia a sum of money, as tax, 


equal to 4 per cent of ail moneys received rs of icy or 
certificate holders within the District of Columbia, said tax ta be paid 


on or before the 1st day of March of each year on the amount of such 
income for the year en December 31 next ; and shall also 
file annually with said superimtendent of fmsurance, on or before the Ist 
coy of March of each year, a sworn statement, on blanks furnished by 
said superintendent of insurance, showing its true financial condition, 
income, disbursements, assets, and liabilities on the 3lst day of m- 
ber next preceding, and such other information as said superintendent 
of insurance may require. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PERCY HARRISON MOORE. 


The bill (S. 1704) for the relief of Percy Harrison Moore 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment to strike ont all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That lot No. 53, in Ann 8S. Parker’s subdivision of lots in square No. 
140, of the city of Washington, D. C,, be, and is hereby, relieved and 
exempted from the operation of an act entitled “An act to restrict the 
ownership of real estate in the Territories to American citizens,” ap- 
proved 8, 1887, and that all forfeitures incurred by force of said 
<i a reason of the alienage of Isabella Wilke be and are hereby 


7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported te the Senate as amended, and the 
aes was ming in. 

was ordered to be 

Pe: oo engrossed for a third reading, read 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill relieving and 
exempting lot No. 53 in Ann 8. Parker’s subdivision of lots in 
square No. 140 of the city of Washington, D. C., from the opera- 
tion of am act entitled “An act to restrict the ownership of real 


Sater On Densiteries to American citizens,’ approved March 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

The bill (8. 1785) to amend section 647, chapter 18, Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, relating to annual state- 
ments of insurance companies, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 2, line 12, be- 
fore the word “newspaper,” to insert the word “ daily,” so as 
to read “daily newspaper.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


NEW HIGHWAY PLAN, 


The bill (8S. 2048) to authorize a new highway plan for that 
portion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren 
Street on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, Nicholson 
Street on the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ded, and the 


amet! 


EXTENSION OF GRANT STREET. 


The bill (8. 2538) to authorize the extension of Grant Street 
NB. and Deane Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia, from 
Minnesota Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street, was considered by 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REGULATION OF LOAN BUSINESS. 


The bill (S. 25) to regulate the business of loaning money on 
security of any kind by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associations, pawnbrokers, and 
real-estate brokers in the District of Columbia, was announced 
as the next business in order. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I should like to have the bill go over 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio wish 
the bill to go over or to offer the amendment now? 

Mr. POMERENE. The amendment I propose to offer I can 
perhaps get in a little better form later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over on the request 
of the Senator from Ohio. 


MINOR BERRY. 


The bill (S. 70) to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against the military record of Minor Berry was considered by 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out a!l after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That in the administration of the pension laws and the laws govern- 
ing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch 
thereof, Minor Berry shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a private of the Fifty-seventh Company, Second Battalion, 
Veteran Reserve Corps, on the 2d day of November, 1864: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read; “‘A bill for the relief of 
Minor Berry.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 816) to provide for plans and specifications for 
two high schools‘in the District of Columbia was considered by 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Commissioners of the District to use so much as may be neces- 
sary of any unexpended balances remaining in the appropria- 
tions for the purchase of a site for a new Central High School, 
and.for the purchase of a site for a new M Street High School, 
contained in the District appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1912, approved March 2, 1911, for the employment of archi- 
tectural services in the preparation of plans and specifications 


for such high schools, and for such other personal services and 
expenses in connection therewith as may be necessary. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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WRITS OF ERROR IN FEDERAL COURTS. 


The bill (S. 2509) to amend section 1004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States was considered as in Committee of the 
Whoie. It proposes to amend the section so as to read as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 1004. Writs of error returnable to the Supreme Court or a 
circuit court of appeals may be issued as well by the clerks of the dis- 
trict courts, under the seal thereof, as by the clerk of the Supreme Court 
or of a circuit court of appeals. When so issued they shall as near! 
as each case may admit agreeable to the form of a writ of error issu 
by a clerk of the Supreme Court or the clerk of a circuit court of 
appeals, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ELECTIONS FOR SENATORS. 


The bill (S. 123) to alter the regulations respecting the man- | 


ner of holding elections for Senators was announced as next in 
order. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the bill may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 
THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


The resolution (S. Res. 56), reported by Mr. Brices from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, directing the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
to inquire into and report to the Senate what changes are neces- 
sary or desirable in the postal system of the United States, etc., 
was announced as the next business on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the resolution may go over, as 
I want to look into the matter somewhat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will go over. 

BANK OF MILITARY ATTACHES, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that complete the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is one bill on the calendar, 
Senate bill 315, which was reported this morning by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The bill (S. 315) fixing the rank of military attachés was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs with an amendment, to add at the end the following: 

Or to reduce the rank of such officers while serving as herein provided. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter military attachés while serving 
on duty at embassies abroad shall have the rank of colonel, and while 
serving on duty at legations abroad shall have the rank of lieutenant 
colonel: Provided, That all officers sceving as semary attachés shall 
continue to receive the same pay and allowances which they receive 
under existing law, and nothing in this act shall be construed to increase 
such pay or allowances or to reduce the rank of such officers while 
serving as herein provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as the newspapers will 
doubtless announce this evening, the Committee on Finance 
agreed to report the so-called reciprocity agreement out of com- 
mittee on 'Puesday next. I have made diligent inquiry on both 
sides of the Chamber whether any Senator desires to address 
the Senate to-morrow or the next day, and I do not find any 
Senator who wishes to do so. There is nothing on the calendar. 
In: addition to the necessary time consumed in preparing the 
report, and, I think, some minority views on the reciprocity 
agreement, other important. committees are to have 
to-morrow and on Saturday. In view of that fact, I move that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next 
at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After 11 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 3 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 
12, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Erccutive nominations received by the Senate June 8, 1911. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Commander William B. Fletcher to be a captain in the Navy 

from the 19th day of May, 1911, to fill a vacancy. 
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Lieut. Clark H. Woodward to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of March, 1911. to fill a vacancy. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service as ensigns: 

Ray 8. McDonald, 

Carroll 8. Graves, 

Charles A. Woodruff, 

Lesley B. Anderson, 

Hollis M. Cooley, 

Edward D. Washburn, jr., and 

Robert V. Lowe. 

Gunner Ulysses G. Chipman to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 25th day of May, 1910, upon the completion of six 
years’ service as a gunner. 

Gunner Frederick T. Montgomery to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1911, upon the completion 
of six years’ service as a gunner. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Mrs. C. C. Cates to be postmaster at Walnut Ridge, Ark., in 
place of Samuel T. Benningfield, resigned. 
OHIO. 
Alva D. Alderman to be postmaster at Marietta, Ohio, in 
place of Manning M. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired 





May 7, 1910. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, 19/1. 
CoNSsUL. 


Frederick Simpich to be consul at Ensenada, Mexico. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Reginald F. Nicholson to be a rear admiral. 

Lieut. Commander Jehu V. Chase to be a commander. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Edwards 8. Stalnaker to be a pay- 
master. 

Lieut. Commander Claude B. Price to be a commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John P. Miller to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William C. Barker, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant. 

Ensign John F. Connor to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Arthur Middleton to be an assistant paymaster. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 
grade): 

Andrew 8S. Hickey, 

Herbert F. Emerson, and 

Aubrey W. Fitch. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

‘Thomas W. Smith, and 

Arthur H. Hawley. 


(junior 


PoSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 
Mrs. C. C. Cates, Walnut Ridge. 
COLORADO. 
_ Jessie E. Field, Hotchkiss. 
Daniel C. Moore, Fort Lupton. 
IOWA. 
John O. Hatch, Swea City. 
MINNESOTA. 


Nels L. Johnson, Buhl. 
Rasmus L. Mork, Bricelyn. 
MISSOURI. 
Homer Beaty, Drexel. 
NEW JERSEY, 

Frank Meisel, Springfield. 
James F. Sherman, Frenchtown. 

OHIO. 


Charles R. Brent, McConnelsville. 
Henry Chambers, Lewisburg. 
George W. Nickels, Galion. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Willard C. Huyck, Vermilion. ‘ 
WISCONSIN. 
Ole Erickson, Grantsburg. 
WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn June 8, 1911. 


W. ©. Burel-to be postmaster at Walnut Ridge, in the State 
of Arkansas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 8, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., as 
follows: 

O Thou, who art the life and light of men, the inspiration to 
every high ideal and worthy endeavor, broaden our intellectual 
conceptions, quicken every noble impulse, widen the sphere of our 
activities, that by the rectitude of our behavior we may become 
potent factors in the spread of Thy kingdom, that Thy will 
may be done in earth as in heaven, in the spirit of the world’s 
great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, June 7, 1911, 
was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A DELEGATE. 


Mr. KALANIANAOLE appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11019) to reduce duties on wool and manufactures of 
wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis}. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I realize that there is a grow- 
ing distaste for the “leave-to-print” practice, both in and out 
of the Halls of Congress, and with this feeling I have consid- 
erable sympathy. In taking advantage of the privilege to-day 
I have a few words of explanation to offer. On the 14th in- 
stant there will be a hearing on the subject of this study before 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and it is de- 
sired that those attending, and the committee itself, shall be 
acquainted with the postal express proposition before the hear- 
ing. Again, it is unlikely, under our restricted program, that 
any bill or resolution relating to this subject will come up for 
discussion at this session, rendering it necessary that “ matter 
not germane” must go into the Recorp, in order that important 
subjects should receive the necessary initiatory discussion, pre- 
paratory to activity at a later time. 

With this frank explanation of my purpose in using the privi- 
lege, I trust I shall not be considered as in delicto to the cour- 
tesies of the House. 

Moreover, it has seemed to me a public duty to present this 
subject at this extraordinary session, and I think that perhaps 
a few words of personal explanation upon its origin may not 
be out of place. 

Before my election to the Sixty-second Congress, I may say 
that I had given this subject about the average attention. I 
did not then fully appreciate the dependency of the whole 
proposition upon the question of the rates for railway trans- 
portation. After my election it became my duty to make a 
study of the whole subject. I had, perhaps, some qualificatian, 
for I have long made railway economics here and abroad a 
subject of study. In December the Government issued its 
first annual report on the statistics of express companies for 
the year 1909, which developed the fact that the average pay 
of the express comyanies to the railways for carrying express 
matter was abou’ three-quarters (0.74) of a cent a pound, 
while the postal reports show that the Government paid for 
its letter or mail transportation about 4 (4.06) cents a 
pound, barring the weight of equipment in both cases. It was 
apparent to me at once that the parcels function could not be 
successfully or economically discharged by the Government on 
the basis of letter-transportation rates. And then the economic 
ificance of another fact developed: It was that the express 
panies’ service was at a disadvantage, even greater than 
in regard to the nonrailway transporta- 


tion of parcels. The express companies have no agency 
and at present rates can not secure an agency to reach non- 
ra or rural points. In short, it appeared that the ex- 


press companies had exclusive control of one of the absolutely 
pp an conditions of fast package transport, the express rate 


a pound, while the post office had 
equally exclusive possession of the other great agency of neces- 


delivery system. Common sense indi- 
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cated what the solution must be; these two advantages, 
railway express transportation rate and the rural delivery sys- 
tem must be made cooperative; must be united under one con- 
trol. The express railway transportation rate would, if the 
Government parcels amounted to but one-fourth of the express 
business, save it, if in its control, at least $50,000,000 a year, 
while the addition of rural delivery to the express business 
would add to this great service the farming population of our 
eountry at practically no cost to them or the country. The bill 
I have introduced for postal express is the result of these con- 
ditions. 


the 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE POSTAL EXPRESS BILL. 
As I have said, the idea of the biil is to unite in one service 
the two great instrumentalities above named, in order that a 


greatly cheapened and an even more extended service to the 
public may be had. For this purpose the bill provides for the 
compulsory purchase by condemnation of the railway-express 
company contracts and franchises, as well as the equipment 
and property devoted to the express business per se, and their 
subsequent employment by the postal department in connection 
with rural delivery and the postal system. The express-railw:y 
transportation privileges are all the subjects of contracts be- 
tween the railways and express companies. They constitute the 
primary condition of the express service, and while the equip- 
ment and other facilities are only immediately necessary to a 
running plant, and their acquisition is provided for, it is the 
contracts which constitute the conditions sine qua non of the 
service. Happily, there can be no legal question as to the right 
of the Government to acquire these contracts and other faciii- 
ties upon providing just compensation. I may say at this point 
that under notes to the bill, printed as Appendix A, the legal and 
constitutional phases of the subject are severally discussed. 

With this brief reference to the more general features of the 
subject, I will pass on to a more precise and methodical dis- 
cussion of what seem to be the points more particularly worthy 
of attention. I shall refrain from the express or implied abuse 
which so many people think justified with regard to the express 
companies, and in order to do this will confine myself strictly to 
economic data and reasoning, as most likely to elucidate the 
truth. And I shall endeavor to make the study as brief as pos- 
sible by referring all but the points of the subject to the 
appendices, where those who are more especially interested 
may find the data in its original detail. 


NECESSITY FOR POSTAL EXPRESS. 


In addition to those grave needs for such a service, which the 
majority of national communities have recognized, as com- 
mending its adoption domestically and internationally, there 
exist in the United States supplementary reasons which it is 
believed render the institution uncommonly necessary. 

Briefly summarized, they are: 

(a) The greater area over which our population is distrib- 
uted and correlatively greater transportation distances which 
consume so much time by freight that a fast or express service 
needs to be resorted to in a larger number of instances than if 
the journey were short. 

(b) 'The 100-pound minimum and corresponding charge in 
railway practice and the inadaptability of railway methods to 
diminutive consignments. 

(c) The prohibitive minimum charge of the express com- 
panies in respect to small consignments. 

(d) Absence of railway “collect and delivery” service and 
absence of “ collect and delivery” service by express companies 
as to our farming population and a large portion of our urban 
population. 

(e) Incaleulable waste of transportation effort, so far as 
made, in movement of necessaries of life from the farms to 
points of consumption, a serious factor in our high cost of 
living. 

Of course, the need for fast service will depend upon the great- 
ness of the distance, when demand is immediate, as much as 
upon the valuable or perishable character of the shipment. In 
our country, with an average haul for freight of 251 miles, 
from three to ten times as long as in Europe, the demand for 
speed to overcome the obstacle of the time lost in distance, 
the time-element necessity for an express service is corre- 
spondingly increased; and so the disadvantages of inadequate 
or ineconomical express service are vital. The railway organi- 
zation of America and its system of practices does not seem 
adapted to meet this great need; while its refusal, upon ade- 
quate grounds, to accept a smaller payment than the rate for 
its minimum shipment of 100 pounds precludes it from this 
service even if speed were not prerequisite. The minimum 
charge of 25 cents (average 27 cents) imposes an equally sub- 
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stantial and serious restriction upon the express service 28 now 
condneted; so that when it is considered that the farmers or 
nonurban, about half ef our population, are virtually exclude 
from the service of this great agency, and the express rates 
by their prohibitive costliness substantially minimize the serv- 
tee for the urban population, it is apparent that instead of 
possessing an express service commensurate with its needs, the 
United States has both wnexampled necessity for, and unex- 
ampled deficiency in, its dispatch or express agencies. Add to 
this situation the tremendovs waste and ing costli- 
ness of the unorganized country-to-town transportation of our 
necessaries, and such almost equally and quite equally 
costly express service as we have, and have we not put a finger 
on one of the big leaks which swallow so much of the un- 
precedented productiveness of our country? 


PROHIBITIVE EXPRESS CHARGES. 


We should expect express charges to be higher per ton here 
than abroad, as much higher as our freight-per-ton charges. 
But no necessary econemic cause is known which justifies a sub- 
stantially higher proportion or ratie of the express to the 
freight charges here as compared 
average express charge per ton 
while the average freight charge is $1.90 per ton, giving a ratio 
of the express charge to the freight charge of 16 (16.42) to 1. 
This express charge includes the such collect and de- 
livery service as is covering, 
per cent of the traffic. In the 
of the expense of the express companies fer collecting and de- 
livering, amounting te 11.50 per cent, is excluded, because many 
ef the Burepean countries and other data do not inciude this 
factor of cost. The table embraces 10 countries, while the 
specific data upon which the ratios are based are set forth in 
Appendix B. All countries have been included where the 
express data is clearly distinguishable from general freight 
statistics. 


Ratios of average erpress charges to average freight chargcs im 11 


oe 


Avvenage dor 10-coumtries .. . ...... ...-..~--..<-i]..2..---.4 
Tl er tininteiatatnddcit ere eninenn anes 27.61 





six times, France seven {including Prussia) 
five times, Hungary, the Netherlands, an@ Norway, about four 
times as much for carrying a ‘ton of express as of freight, the 
express companies of the United States charge nearly fifteen 
‘times as mach. 

No further statement need be made to show that the charges 


American are excessive, and 
such as to disqualify this service as a national agency. 
Whe imstances given carried by passenger 


We have seen that the present. service to reach 
the farm, i sei @gondaumental hasten to adegnacy. it 
may be suggested where its harges are such as to 


tions to the Interstate Commerce Commission. A glance at the 
express report for 1909, it is true, will show that the profits 
of the companies are clearly out of normal proportion to the 
investment. But it will also show that such profits amount to 
but 8.44 per cent of the gross receipts, i. e., to only 8.44 per 
cent of the rates charged. So that even if all the profits were 
taken away, the modified rates would show but a wholly inade- 
quate reduction; so that the desired relief could not thus be 
obtained. As a matter of course, no such reduction would 
even be asked. No one would wish that they conduct the 
business without a profit. But in practice even when the 
justification for a reduction is present, and the power and pur- 
‘pose active, the regulating board will always hesitate to even 
substantially reduce a rate in the fear ef unduly trenching 
on private rights. 

It was this principle which Bismarck had in mind when in 
connection with a similar subject he spoke of— 

The attempts to bring about reform by (regulatory) laws have 
shown the futility of hoping for a satisfactory improvement through 
legal (regulatory) measures, without trenching materially on estab- 
eae - and interests. (Parsons, The Railways and the People, 

With a margin of but 8 per cent of the rate to work on, the 
board would feel this constraint in a marked way; for under 
substantially reduced rates a very slight perturbation of the 
customary traffic might place in danger the whole net return. 
Substantial relief in the way of regulation is thus shown to be 
wholly impracticable. 


VARIOUS PARCELS-POST SCHEMES. 


‘There remains to discuss the numerous proposals for limited 
carriage of parcels up to 11 pounds, and so forth, by the posta! 
department. ‘These all concern the present railway status quo 
of the Post Office. It is apparent that such proposals can only 
result in two things—the express companies taking the major 
portion of the short-haul, profitable traffic and the postal de- 
partment getting the long-haul and lesing traffic. But there is 
another fact recently disclosed by the express report—a fact 
rendering any of these proposals, so far as they involve railway 
‘transportation, wholly untenable. 

‘The Post Office Department pays an average of 4 (4.06) 
«cents per pound to the railways for carrying the mail, exclud- 
img equipment. 

The express companies pay an average of three-quarters (0.74) 
of a cent per pound for carriage of express matter, excluding 
equipment. 

Tt is manifest that not even the Government could render 
substantial service under conditions so utterly wmequal. It 
could not pay—what we shal see when we come to consider 
the Jength of the express and the mail hauls amounts to— 
about ‘three times as much as the express companies pay to the 
railways for carrying its parcels. One is mail service, which 
is more costly; the other more Closely resembles a 
fast freight service, which lies midway between the mail and 
the freight in +h» weight cost of railway movement. 

Other difficulties in such proposals, based on the status quo 
of the Post Office, need only be suggested: 

(@) ‘The Govermment would have to Imstall urban delivery 
wagens at a cost its traffic might not justify. 

(6) The express companies still im the field, the wastes of 
service would inerely be increased ‘by the entrance of the Postal 

and ‘the people would have to pay it all. 

(c) The Government, ‘being a moral agent, with the inelastic 
rate , would ‘be at the mercy of its unrestrained com- 


petitors. 

{(d) The express companies’ contracts with the railways per- 
mit them to reduce their compensation to the railways to the 
point of 150 per cent of the freight rate—i. e., from the present 
ratio of about 8 (7/80) to 1 of the freight rate to abort 14. 
Of course, they could not go to this extreme without destroying 

their contracts permit them to go as far 
. Thus, while the Government in the begin- 
ning might have to pay about three times as much to the rail- 


panies could exaggerate this disparity to any po 
for the purpose of destroying the postal department as a com- 


petiter. 
BSSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM. > 
Fer the sake of brevity we state these elements categorically : 
service. 


‘ Past 
‘ Greatest economically feasible extension of delivery and 
collect service, necessitating coordination with both urban and 


free delivery systems. 
(ec) Zxpress railway contracts to secure the relatively low 
railway rates. 
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(d) Cheap capital charges. 

(e) Reliable public-service motive. 

(f) Economies of single organization, in which all existing 
serviceable plants should be merged. 

With regard to the element of fast service, discussion is un- 
necessary. It is now commonly rendered by the railways for 


the express companies in connection with the passenger service. | 


It seems worthy of suggestion, however, that a single organiza- 
tion like the Post Office might on the strong lines of traffic, 
where carload lots might be regularly obtainable. employ for 
certain kinds of matter the fast freight service, profiting enough 
on the earload rate reductions to fully cover the expense of 
delivery and collection, the regular railway 100-pound charges 
to be paid to the postal express by the shipper. It is further 
suggested that in this way agricultural products might be re- 
ceived through the rural free delivery in small allotments from 
the truck gardeners and farmers, consolidated into carload lots 
and conveyed on the trunk lines to the branch lines and dis- 
tributed over the branches to destination by passenger trains. 
The Prussians do, in fact, have this latter service, for which 
the charge is based on a tariff of twice the freight rate, the 
regular service by passenger train calling for a charge of four 
times the freight rate. The railways would now perform such 
service if, of course, the collect service existed to gather the 
shipments from the country and assemble them. The Members 
ean, if they wish more particular information as to the possi- 
bilities of this cheap and moderately fast service, consult Rail- 
road Traffic and Rates, by Johnson and Heubner, volume 1, 
pages 250 to 288. 

It is obvious that the element most wanting is the service 
described as “collect and delivery,” necessary between con- 
signor and railway at the beginning and railway and consignee 
at the conclusion of the act of transportation. Our country is 
utterly deficient in this respect as to the “ country” or farming 
population. In towns of about 3,000 or 4,000 population up the 
present express companies do render this service for such traffic 
as their rates permit to move; but what is required is a service 
as extensive as the postal agency, which reaches cities, towns, 
and country with the degrees of efficiency of the urban and 
rural deliveries, conceded to far excel such delivery as the 
express companies give. 


There can be no doubt that with regard to this collect and | 


delivery the postal department is the only agency to which we 
ean look for a service sufficiently extensive te be really efficient. 
it only remains to observe that with regard to the farming part 
of the country the service already exists in the form of rural 
free delivery, equipped and paid for, and actually waiting with 
empty wagons to receive and execute the work. 


EXPRESS PAY—THE THREE-QUARTER CENT RATS. 


It would not be fair, even were it politically feasible, to 
compel the railways to give the Government the average rate 
for carrying parcels they now give the express companies. 
While on its face it might seem like merely asking for equal 
rates, as a matter of practice it would be asking them to create 
and maintain an additional service; that is, conduct two serv- 
ices, one for the postal department and another for the ex- 
press companies, at what would prove to be but a little or no 
increase of gross compensation. Moreover, nearly all their 
contracts with the express companies give the latter a con- 
tractual monopoly of the service, and these contracts have 
been approved by the Supreme Court in Express cases, One 
hundred and seventeenth United States Reports, page 1. 
While the Government might force a breach of these monopo- 
lies in its own favor, yet it is likely the courts would hold 
that such a amounted to taking private property for 
public use, and that the Government would have to pay the 
express companies perhaps as much as buying them out would 


CHEAP CAPITAL. 


With reference to this element the solution is easy. The 
credit of the Nation is such that it can obtain its capital at a 
minimum cost, and an interest rate of 24 per cent is predicated 
for the bonds necessary to be issued for the paymert of the 
express properties. In this connection it may be well to sug- 
gest that Congress is not the agency, under the decisions, to 


which is given the power to determine the amount of the 
compensation to be paid for thése properties. ‘That function is 


discharged by commissions and courts, and so the question of 
not be settled by the Congress. 

Congress can, however, and it should, of course, approximate 

what the gross cost of the acquisition of these properties would 

be for legislative purposes this can be sufficiently 


done by a reference to the general balance sheet of the express 
companies, which is inserted as Appendix C. 

An inspection of the balance sheet shows that the items 
which are directly devoted to the service, and really function 
as express-company assets, are as follows: 


EL .... $14, 932, 169 
SS COTTE OE OEE biciehiveabaiincabiedan 7, 381, 405 
I I cme es 4 1238, 210 
Advance payments on contracts________- imaietiaee cs 5, 836, 666 
Paeneneen, eee Will, 6te...................... ‘ . 10, 877, 369 
IGT CI ie, cn entemmemmnece — 90, 266, 819 
The balance sheet shows other assets of $147,055,554 not de- 
voted to the function and which are wholly separable from the 
express service per se, not necessary to be acquired, but which 
may be retained by the companies without impairment of their 
values. For the purposes of this measure the value of the 
rights to be acquired will be treated for simplicity’s sake as 
about $40,000,000 and the annual interest charges as $1,000,000. 
The courts will at length determine what, in detail, the compen- 
sation shall be, and the bill provides the machinery for de- 
| 
j 
i 


termining the compensation according to the usual proceedings 
in such cases. 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE MOTIVE. 


In institutions as with individuals motive is everything. The 
motive to serve one’s self is the common motive, and to impose 
sufficient restraint upon its operation when too unsocial is, 
stated in a broad way, the principal object of government. 
There is much illogical complaint in this respect against what 
are called “ public utilities.” Their owners, who naturally have 
invested their money with the purpose of gain, are expected to 
behave differently from investors in general. Of course they 
do not, but why should we expect them to? Because they have 
a monopoly, it is argued. Well, this may impose an inferen- 
tial duty, yet who will say that it can have any decisive in- 
fluence upon the normal motive of the investor to gain all he 
can? 

Where public needs and social considerations, as in this in- 
stance, become the principal and dominating purpose, where 
imperative public service is the great object to be accomplished, 





the world naturally has not yet found the restricted private 
motive adequate to the work. To illustrate: If the express 
companies were assured that by carrying 8,000,000 tons, at 
$15 per ton, they would net $11,000,000 profit, but that by car- 
rying only 4,000,000 tons, at $30, they would as surely net 
$11,000,000 the private motive would be at a standstill to deter- 
mine which set of rates to adopt. The slightest uncertainty 
as to whether the half rates might produce 1 per cent less would 
effectually incline it to the smaller service and the surer net 
return. How differently the public motive would act is seen in 


| postal history. In a generation it has reduced the rate at home 


one-third, reduced it three-fifths to Great Britain and Germany, 
and added city and country delivery to the service. Not one of 
these great accomplishments for society would have been con- 
ceived, even, by the private motive, or if conceived, been at all 
practicable. It seems clearly apparent that the public motive 
alone will suffice to secure the greatest economic service, and 
reliance upon what is for this purpose the inferior private 
motive in such a service will not justify any hope for the future. 
It is only necessary to suggest the necessity for unity of plan, 
purpose, and execution in order to obtain economical results. 
But as to the superior efficiency of our postal system as a work- 
ing organization I believe it may be of interest to speak more 
at length. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


There has been a disposition among a certain order of writers 
to refer the conceded excellency of the operation of public utill- 
ties in Germany to the military spirit or to the alleged presence 
| there of a class accustomed to command and a working class 
equally accustomed to obey. Obliged to admit that Germany’s 
experience with public functions has been satisfactory these 
writers insist that our democracy precludes any such hope in 
America. They do not speak of mere irregularities here. al- 
though these are what they hold up as evidence for inefliciency, 
and since such irregularities in foreign countries do not get 
into our press, a kind of unfavorable impression is made. Talk 
of postal deficits is indulged in as if such deficits were not 
merely definite statements of the amount of service given the 
| public for which it is not called upon to directly pay. But the 
| point of efficiency involves a wholly different element—the 
amount of service rendered by the employees. ‘The table shows 

this service and its extraordinary advancement during a gener- 

ation, notwithstanding the added burdens, notably, the rural 
| free delivery. 
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POSTAL EFFICIENCY TAELZS. 


Comparative table of the a of pieces of mail matter handled per 
employee in England, France, Germany, and the United States at Tit 
ferent perieds. 


Average number of pieces of mail matter handled 


per employee in— 
Countries. 
1890 1895 1900 1905 | 1908 | 1909 
BOGE. oivsiesacsicscss cut see 22,230 | 28,775 | 28,646 | 31,945 31,117 eipaiionin 
PORBO « nicingisinidinsdnew tinct ied 34,500 | 35,700 | 38,309 | 41,958 38,241 |........ 
CIE cleo nanos shake teomeracd 17, 287 | 15,638 | 20,552 2" 200 | 25,901 }........ 
United States. ............2.2... 24,611 | 28,235 | 32,509 | 42,739 | 51,591 54, 239 








These averages were reached by dividing the total number of 
employees engaged in the postal service into the total number 
of pieces of mail matter for the years given. In the cases of 
France and Great Britain the number of employees was dimin- 
ished by one-fourth the estimated number employed in the 
telegraph and telephone service; in the German figures the same 
reduction for the telegraph and telephone employees is also 
made, but is raised to one-third in 1908. The statistics are 
found in the Union Postale Universelle Statistique Generale, 
published at Berne, Switzerland. 

There are, of course, some slight differences of conditions in 
the work done by the respective postal plants. Postal savings 
and pareels are all the subjects of more extensive service in 
the foreign examples; but it is believed that these are much 
more than made up in the United States service by its low 
density of population, entailing greater railway mail, rural free 
delivery, and other work expenditures upon the average mail 
piece. The marked extent of this condition is shown by the 
mere statement of the population per square kilometer of area: 
& for the United States, 73 for France, 146 for Great Britain, 
and 112 for the German Empire. 

MERGING OF EXPRESS PLANTS. 

The measure designs merging the present express plants into 
one, and adding the united plant to the postal department. 
Only in this way can the economies of unity of service be 
secured; and the rural free delivery and the general clerical 
agencies of the postal organization be articulated to the express 
plants. The railway transportation of express matter would 
continue to be segregated from the mail as now, except in those 
instances where common car facilities might work to the advan- 
tage of the department and the railways. The bill provides for 
retaining the present express employees without civil-service 
examinations. In a year or two they should be placed in the 
same class with railway mail clerks and mail carriers as to 
rights and wages. The work of assimilation will doubtless take 
a year or more; meanwhile the employees and the public will 
be under the service conditions obtaining at the date of the 
acquisition. It would be impracticable in the extreme for the 
Congress to attempt to deal in detail with the new acquisitions. 
Only departmental knowledge and elasticity of treatment could 
plan and execute for the very best results. By no means the 
least advantage to accrue from the step would be the sure ele- 
vation of the working an vwmnmn ed hard- working 


carrier is surely a worthy purpose of government. 
SAVINGS ON EXPRESS EXPENDITURES UNDER POSTAL EXPRESS. 


The maleconomy of the express company régime in the United 
States flows from the parasitic relationship of these companies 


“ Maintenance” expenses represent the cost of maintaining 
the plant, such as cost of repairing and renewing buildings, 
wagons, automobiles, office furniture and fixtures, renewals of 
horses, and the cost of superintendence of such maintenance. 

“ Traffic” expenses represent, broadly, the cost of securing 
traffic, covering such items as pay of traffic managers, expenses 
for advertising, for printing tariffs and classifications, for 
memberships in commercial bodies, and so forth. 

“Transportation ’’ expenses cover the cost of conducting 
transportation, the plant being considered as a going concern. 
Under this head comes the pay and expenses of officials directly 
in charge of the employees; pay of drivers, porters, messengers 
on trains; the stable expenses, such as rent of stables, horse 
feed, horseshoeing; payments for less and damage; payments 
for injuries to persons; rents of office buildings; stationery used 
in the local offices; and all similar items of expense. 

Under “General” expenses comes the pay and expenses of the 
chairman of the board of directors, the president, treasurer, 
auditor, and other general officers; the salaries and expenses of 
their clerks and attendants; all general office supplies and ex- 
penses; law expenses; insurance, pensions, and cost of sta- 
tionery and printing used in the general offices. 

Each of the four general accounts to which reference has 
been made is subdivided into a number of primary accounts, iu 
order to still further classify the items of expense and the say- 
ing which it is estimated can be made in operating expenses 
through the consolidation of the plants of the 13 separate ex- 
press companies into a postal-express organization, has been 
ealculated for each of the primary accounts. As a result of 
such calculation it is found that, taking the total expenses of 
the 13 companies for the year ending June 30, 1909, as the basis 
of comparison, a saving of $22,888,477 can be made, or a little 
more than 40 per cent of the total operating expense of $56,273,- 


055. This saving is distributed among the general accounts as 

follows: 

I ai a cis chiens dittecttlnis esa $1, 457, 000 

UTI onscsah icipstsvntinopesastathapieastivaeanteipn ch-enettiiomnncigtteatiiunmanatnlapaagetiibaeenal 652, 594 

I ao tars coesseoeenstppenntinaiingss ppisiiinanaegeinniieaieniestinanmeinlt baie i th 996, 750 

GRO I aii ise wtih citeticinttnsin nihiptageiaieialipeea 2, 782, 133 
FON ceca wiccrennetawsneitniatinrenenenineningie cia pied 22, 888, 477 


Of course there is no absolute basis on which the saving 
may be ascertained, but it is believed that the figures given are 
very conservative and that the saving will be much greater than 
stated. However, it is better to understate than to overestimate. 
Accepting, then, the figures arrived at as representing the say- 
ing in operating expenses, to them should be added taxes 
amounting to $906,519 and profits of $11,387,489, making a grand 
total of $35,182,485. From this deduct interest at 2} per cent 
on $40,000,000 of bonds, or $1,000,000, and we have left a clear 
saving of $34,182,485. 

Because of the fact that there are a great number of “ com- 
mon-point” offices, at which two or more—frequently seven or 
eight—companies are represented, all the equipment acquired 
would not immediately be necessary for the operation of the 
business, but could be reserved until the increase which would 
undoubtedly come through reduction in rates demanded that it 
be out in service. It is a fact that in many, in fact most, of the 
“common points ”"—about 8,000 in number—an increase of one- 
third to one-half in the equipment and facilities of any one 
company would handle the entire business of all companies, 
and in this fact lies the strongest reason why a very consid- 
erable saving can be made in operating expenses. 

Among items of expense which would be entirely eliminated 
may be pointed out the salaries and expenses of the hundreds 
of clerks in auditors’ offices who do nothing but prorate the 
percentages accruing to transportation lines for the privilege of 
conducting an express business over them; the salaries and 
expenses of other hundreds in the same offices who prorate 
the charges between companies on waybills originating with one 
company and terminating with another—through bills, as they 
are called. The saving in the duplication of salaries and ex- 
penses of traffic managers, solicitors, presidents, treasurers, 
auditors, and superintendence of all kinds must be apparent, 
and, in fact, the possibilities in this line appear almost un- 
limited. 

The great amount of detail work in the express business as 
now conducted is well known to all who are familiar with the 
business, and through the elimination of a large part of the 
detail still further economies will be effected. 

As an fllustration of detail which may be eliminated, take 
the case of a package originating with express company A, 


package 
B. On arrival at the junction 
up on the regular form of delivery receipt and delivered to 











1911. 





company B, which makes another waybill from the junction 
point to destination. On arrival at destination it is again writ- 
ten up for delivery. Notice the duplication of work, each of the 
two companies going through practically identical processes. 

Systems of through cars between large centers of population 
could be run, thus obviating the expense of labor in unloading 
and reloading cars at the terminus of a transportation line. 
When it is held in mind that under the proposed plan it would 
be possible to forward these cars over any railway line or from 
any depot the saving effected would be considerable when com- 
pared with the present conditions, which often require that a 
ear be unloaded and its contents hauled in wagons across a city 
and then reloaded into another car on a different line of road. 
Not only would there be a saving in labor, but also in time and 
in risk of loss or damage in handling. 

On a gross business of approximately $132,500,000 the operat- 
ing expenses show items 19, 33, and 47, amounting to $1,360,- 
076.54, as paid for stationery, while the postal system on a gross 
pusiness of $208,351,886 shows $338,805.57. Anaggregate saving 
on these items of $561,810 is predicated, leaving about $800,000 
still available for expenditure. But with the simplified condi- 
tion and the possible devices for eliminating the complex and 
almost endless accounting it is not unlikely that a million dol- 
lars could be saved here. Take again the item of commissions, 
amounting to $6,621,952.63. This represents payments to rail- 
way agents whose connection with the subject would be shifted 
to the Post Office with but little of increased expense. Items 16 
and 17, “ outside agencies” and “ advertising,” might be almost 
wholly saved. ,But I will leave the further detail of this phase 
of the subject to an appendix. The statement of receipts for 
1909 and of necessary expenditures under a régime of postal 
express, upon this reasoning as to savings, would be as follows: 
Gross revenues, 1909 $132, 599, 190. 92 
Savings, net 34, 182, 485. 00 


98, 416, 705. 92 


This saving, if applied to the rates in 1909, would have re- 
sulted as follows: 





Cents. 

Actual express rate per average pound__..__.._- ~ lliaiieniciitcaidiai 1. 56 
Reduction of rate per average pound_.....________~ Gidinsniitepieidarinees . 44 
SE” secede ions dpietonacaniatnis 1.12 


POSTAL-EXPRESS RATES AND THE RATE DECLENSION. 


There are two factors in any rate structure which call for 
the first order of attention: 

First. A rate sufficiently low to permit the article to move 
(with a profit) to its natural market and yet sufficiently large 
to fully pay the cost of the service. 

The plan of postal express, it will be shown, reduces the rate 
average from 1.56 cents per pound to 1.12 cents, thus conceding 
to the market mobility of the article an advantage of nearly 
one-third. 

Second. The completest simplicity in the rate structure itself. 

When this simplicity can be secured in harmony with the 
cost of the service and market mobility of the article concerned, 
all is gain. But if, as in the case of many proposals, the rate is 
made for simplicity’s sake alone and substantial differences of 
service elements are market mobility are overlooked, the wis- 
dom is not unlike the false simplicity of those eastern laws 
which impose the same punishment for all offenses. 

The bill places the entire work of regulating the sizes and 
conditions of packages and other conditions of shipment with 
the Postmaster General. It also places with him the work of 
rate making for the same, with the right of appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The bill does not obligate him 
to adopt the rate system herein proposed, and the discussion 
which follows is to be taken as elucidative and not as an obli- 
gatory part of the system. The rate-making agency should 
have the utmost freedom of power of action, so that adminis- 
trative, fiscal, and public-service conditions may be adequately 
coordinated. 

THE SQUARE-ROOT FORMULA OF RATE DECLENSION. 

One of the most interesting discoveries in the history of rail- 
Way economics was made by T. M. R. Talcott, of Richmond, Va., 
a railway engineer of about two generations’ experience, who 
Ros — a modest but very useful work on “ Transportation 
y rail.’ 

In an investigation into transportation matters by the Indus- 
trial Commission in 1900 he stated that he was called upon to 
make local rates for a new line of railway. Being free from the 
complications of competition as to such rates, he was able to 
arrive at a satisfactory charge per hundred pounds to the first 
Station, about 25 miles distant. But as to the stations farther 
on and greater distances, what should the rates be? Obviously 
they should not increase in »roportion to the distance, for the 
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element of terminal service would not increase. At what rate of 
increase, then, should rates for lengthening distances be com- 
puted? His conclusion was that in a rough way the rate would 
increase, not in proportion to the distance, but in proportion 
to the square root of the added distanee—thus if the rate for 
25 miles were 10 cents, the rate for 100 miles would be 20 cents, 


the square root of 25 being 5 and of 100, 10. Popularly ex- 
pressed, the rate would double as the distance quadrupled. On 
this principle he formulated a table for the division of joint 
rates among participating connecting carriers known as “ Tal- 
cott’s tables for division of joint rates.’ He states that in 
several court proceedings as auditor he adopted is formula 
for division of receipts, and his reports were confirmed by the 
eourts. I tested this rule in the largest way which seemed pos- 


sible by taking the long and short hauls for local freight, with 


their corresponding charges, on 42 railway systems. ‘The test 
showed that while none of the particular rates coincided with 
the formula, yet the averages of all were as 

Fornrula rate for long haul__.________~_ a $1. 2774 
Actual rate for long haul__._..-______ iasictdaail lad aaa 1. 2957 
with a short-haul charge of 49.19 cents and hauls of 72.5 and 


451 miles, respectively. 

In these averages are included some Pacific coast freight 
rates, apparently made on the per mile rule, so extreme in their 
character that their absence from the computations would quite 
cover the difference between the actual and the formula rates. 
An inspection of English and continental freight rates shows 
a tendency to the same rate of declension, but I have not had 
the material to make definite computations as to them. But it 
may, I think, be stated that even as to freight rates the Talcott 
formula does not overstate the scale of declension. 

THE RATE DECLENSION OF EXPRESS RATES. 

For the purpose of adjusting its parcel charges to market 
mobility and to the cost of service, Germany and Austria estab- 
lished the “zone” idea for parcels weighing 13 to 110 pounds. 
The rates on a 13-pound package are here given with the 
mileage, and a column is added giving the square root of each 
distance, and what the charges would be in square-root terms 
of the rates for the shortest distance, if the rates were made 
on the Talcott formula. 


German and Austrian parcels rates for different distances on 15-pound 
parcels, and showing rates for such distances, under the square-root 
formula. 

















| 
| | Ger- Aus- | 
R |} man |Square-| trian | Square- 
Weights. Miles. a ratein| root | ratefa| root 
" | pfenm- | rate. | hellers.| rate. 
higs. | 
= 6 inal — I- 

6 kilograms (13 pounds).........- 4.1 6. 80 30 | 3.00 36 36. 00 
CE aa Ricochet oils aeiiakin alae 92.2 9. 60 35 | 43.33 42 48. 28 
DID dnwdaccucssecectenctisews 230.5 | 15.17 45 | 66.89 5A 76. 30 
Basta date cecal 461.0 | 21.47 55 94.68 | 66 | 1.07.94 
i sctuibanmineadencaceangon | 691.0} 26.29 | 65 | 118. 30 | 78 | 1.32.23 

| 230 | 353. 20 | 


espa ane 276 | 4.00.75 
oi Le a 

The German pfennig (0.238) and the Austrian heller (0.203) 
are each a little more than two-tenths of a cent, and are each 
the hundredth of a mark and a crown, respectively. 

A brief explanation of the mathematical process involved in 
ealeulating the declension may not be out of place. Take the 


ease of Germany, the short distance is 46.1 miles and the 
square root of 46.1 is 6.80. The rate for the short distance 


is 30 pfennigs. This rate is divided by the square root and 
the product found is 4.41 pfennigs. To obtain the charge on 
92.2 miles this 4.41 is multiplied by the square root of 92.2, 
which is 9.60, and the result is a rate of 48.28 pfennigs under 
the Talcott formula. In all these computations the short-haul 
rate is taken as the base rate, which being divided by the 
square root of the miles of haul supplies the unit charge, 
which being, in turn, multiplied by the square root of the 
number of miles of the longer haul, produces its rate accord- 
ing to the formula. 

It is apparent that the curve of declension in express trans 
portation is markedly greater than in the freight. The actual 
German and Austrian rate declensions are 35 per cent and 31 
per cent, respectively, greater than that of the formula for the 
zones established. The next step will be to observe whetlier, 
and to what extent, American express rates follow this curve 
of declension. There is added to this study Appendix FE by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing actual mer- 
chandise rates between 10 different points for distances of from 
36 miles to 3,600 miles on shipments of from 5 pounds up to 
100. The table following represents the averages of all the 
rates given in Appendix D, and gives in parallel columns tenta- 
tive express rates computed on the Talcott formula. 


a a cn 
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Table showing average express company rates and mileage and tentative postal erpress rates for same distances. 







































. | 50 pounds. | 60 pounds. | 70 pounds. | 80 pounds. | 90 pounds. | 100 pounds.| 
n 
teasing apenas rnc oe 
3. 3. 2. 2. 3. 3. 3. 2. 2. is 2.) 5 
: 3 : 3 2 . 3 : 3 : a : g . g : 3 . S 
£2| 4 |22| € | 83 Be| ¢ | 82] $ | 88| ¢ | 22) § | 88] § | 88] $ | BB] € | 83) 3 
. & + £ 2% 29 £ 29 & 2% é z% E leg & 2 & 2 2 le 3 
> > - + a 2 eB a 
ef g =8| 3 |e? se| 2 |38] 2 | se| 2 Be] 8 Be) 8 A 3 $2 3e| 2 
eel & | e8| 6) 28 of| 6 \28| 8128) & 1281 8 | E81 6/28] BI EBI B | 2e| g 
oe ae . o oe 7 o° oe 7 oe x oe oe ao 5a = 
& |m@le |a le —e& |a le |a le | wa é aie ja lie |a le ja le |Z 
| a | eo ee ed 8 eee ee — | - 

$0.32 |$0.16 ($0.32 |$0.17 |$0.41 $0.19 ($0.44 $0.21 ($0.48 ($0.24 ($0.53 |$0. 29 |$0. 53 $0.34 |$0.54 |$0.38 |$0. 54 Lae $0.54 '$0.48 | 6.00 

-39} .16; .40] .17) . .22| .65| .27| .61| .31| .69| .38 .73 |. .44| .73] .60| .%3| .57) .73| .62) 7.87 

42 16; .46|) .20] . -26| .64| .34) .74/ .40| .82/ .48| .89 - 56 | -89|) .64| .89| .72| .89| .80)| 10.00 

49 16; .57| .2] . -83| .75)] .41| .85| .48/ .97] .58/ 1.09] .68| 114] .77|1.16| .87)1.19| .96/ 12.00 

51 16; .@| .26) . -36| .82| .46) .95) .56/) 1.08] .67/ 1.22) .78| 1.28) .90) 1.30) 1.01 / 1.30) 1.12] 14.00 

. 57 18| .72) .28) .83| .41) .91) .53) 101] .64/1.17| .77| 1.35] .89)| 1.45] 1.02 | L61 | 1.15 | 1.68 | 1.28 | 15.97 

.63|°.19| .79] .33| .91|) .47| .99| .6€0)1.05| .72/ 1.23] .86/ 1.43] 101] 1.58] 1.14] 1.80/ 1.29) 1.77 | 1.43 | 17.89 

-71| .21| .88 | .386)1.05| .51)1.12] .66) 115] .80/ 1.33] .96/ 1.61} 1.12| 1.82] 1.28} L9l] 144/ 2.18) 1.60 | 20.05 

-79) .23| 101 -35 | 1.23 -56) 1.35 | .72) 1.40] .88| 1.68) 1.06 | 1.96 | 1.23 | 2.24) 1.41 | 2.52) 1.58 | 2.78 | 1.76 | 22.0¢ 

-83 | .24|)100! .42) 1.33) .60)1.54/ .80)1.59! .96| 1.90} 1.15! 2.22 | 1.34) 2.53 | 1.53 | 2.85 +l. 73 | 3.12 | 1.92 | 24.00 

-92| .25) 1.24) .44] L544 -65 | 1.83) .85 | 1.86) 104 | 2.24/ 1.25 | 2.61 1.46 | 2.98 | 1.66 | 3.35 | 1.87 | 3.70 | 2.08 | 26.02 

-93 | .27/} 1.26) .49/ 1.52) .70) 1.80] .91 | 1.79/ 1.12 | 2.24) 1.35 | 2.61 | 1.57 | 2.98 | 1.80 | 3.35 | 2.02 | 3.73 | 2.24 | 28.05 

-97) .29)1.30| .62/) 1.61} .75| 1.90] .98/) 1.99 | 1.20} 2.36) 1.44 | 2.75 1.68 | 3.14 | 1.92 | 3.54 | 2.17 | 3.93 | 2.41 | 30.08 

1.03} .31) 140) .56) 1.78) .80 | 2.25) 1.04] 2.35 | 1.28 | 2.79 | 1.54 | 3.26 | 1.79 | 3.72 | 2.05 | 4.19 | 2.30 | 4.65 | 2.56 | 32. 00 

1.07] .32|1.49| .68|1.97| .84)| 2.43) 1.11 | 2.60 1.36 | 3.11 | 1.63 | 3.69 | 1.90 | 4.14 | 2.17 | 4.66 | 2.44 | 5.18 | 2.71 | 33.92 

1.18| .34| 1.72} .62}2.40| .89/ 3.02) 117 | 3.25 | 1.44) 3.69 | 1.73 | 4.53 | 2.02 | 5.17 | 2.30 | 5.82 | 2.50 | 6.46 | 2.88 | 36.00 

1.21] .36| 1.83] .65|2.51/) .94) 3.18 | 124] 3.46 1,52 | 4.26 | 1.83 | 4.82 | 2.13 | 5.52 | 2.44 | 6.21 | 2.74 | 6.90 | 3.05 | 38.08 

1.25] .37/ 1.90] .68| 2.63| .99 | 3.35 | 1.30 | 3.74 | 1.60 | 4.33 | 1.92 | 5.18 | 2.24 | 5.90 | 2.56 | 6.66 | 2.88 | 7.40 | 3.20 | 39. % 

1.40! .45|2.60| .84/| 3.87 | 1.23 | 4.47 | 1.62 | 5.58 2.00 | 6.65 | 2.40 | 7.76 | 2.80 | 8.87 | 3.20 | 9.98 | 3.60 |11.08 | 4.00 | 50. 00 

1. 54 - 50 | 2.89 -94 | 4.28 | 1.37 | 5.70 | 1.80 | 6.88 | 2.24 | 8.71 | 2.69 | 9.58 | 3.14 |10.95 | 3. 58 |12.32 | 4.03 (13.69 | 4.48 | 56.00 

1.65} .53 | 3.00 | 1.01 | 4.47 1.45 | 5.95 | 1.95 | 7.44 | 2. 42 | 8.92 2. 90 |10. 44 3. 38 ‘absc 3. 87 {13.39 | 4.35 [14.87 | 4.83 | 60.43 
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Note.—The “express om rates” below the rates printed 


italic in table exceed in amount what the Talcott formula would give. The like rates in the columns 
above and to the left are much 


than if computed by that formula. All of the “tentative postal express rates” are according to the formula. 


It should be noted that the tentative rates from 5 to 40} stamped with number of office and of package, and date, would 
pounds are specially loaded to cover their relative cost of | also show weight, character, insurance, and distance of shij)- 
terminal service. ment, supplying automatically a record of the pounds ani 

It must not be concluded from the manner in which the Amer- | pound-mileage for each office, and, as desired, the like data for 
ican freight, German and Austrian, or American express rates | the whole country. All this by the simple expedient of printed 
approach to or fall below what is here denominated the “ square | identification slips or stamps adapted to the different weights 
root curve,” that any of the rate makers acted on the formula, | and distances, and arranged in a cabinet as passenger tickets 
or even had it in mind. The freight rates of the 42 railways | may be seen in ticket offices. Under existing circumstances 
referred to would rather indicate that the rate makers were | there is no rule by which one can determine the cost of shi- 
aiming at a target, the exterior outlines of which could be dimly | ment, short of application for quotation of the rate, at tlie 
seen, but the center point of which was not visible; and while express office. 
the individual rates usually approximated, they did not coincide | And with respect to the number of express rates and their 
exactly with the Talcott scale. I think, however, that a system | complexity the situation is not fundamentally different froin 
of express rates formulated on this principle, while giving | that of freight rates. An inspection of the division of express 
mobility to traffic covering long distances, would be ample to | rates and tariffs in the Interstate Commission shows 8 shelvvs, 
cover the relative cost of the service. each approximating 120 feet in length, filled with these express 

SIMPLICITY OF RATES. tariffs, filed like books—or 960 feet of library shelving. If ay- 

The importance of having a simple formula by which, the | one should think this a matter of small significance let him 
weight of package being known, the application of a scale to a | consider the ‘complexity in mere numbers alone of the frei 
map would readily determine the charge, is obvious. Devices | Tates of the country, said to be over 800,000,000,000, one of 
for this purpose at once suggest themselves. Each county might which is the right, and all the others the wrong, rate for the 
be regarded as a point, and measurements to that point from | Shipment at hand. 
like points could easily be made. Each post office, or habitual BASIS OF TENTATIVE POSTAL EXPRESS RATES. 
user of the service, might attach to a pivot set at the point of The express report for 1909 shows the average product of 
sending a scale to rotate to any desired point, and adjoining the | all the express rates to have been about 14 (1.56) cents per 
point of destination, the scale would show the cost, according | pound. The following table gives, in a summarized form, the 
to the pounds in the package, without the possible errors of | official data upon the subjects of the number, weights, reve- 
computation. Fractions of the square root would of course be | nue per class, revenue per pound, and so forth, of the express 
rejected. Stamps or printed slips attached to the package, | traffic. 


Statistics of total revenue tonnage for months of April, August, and December, 1909. 








thecal | R ia Per cent of total. 


Number. Weight. Revenue. 





pe pe 
Piece. | pound. Number.| Weight. | Revenue. 








Pounds. Cents. Cents. 
SE ES OF 9006. nc. n ne cnc si cowitcve jeskoonhepabdeebaaebenseased eunkanens sites 67, 469, 488 | 1,725, 191, 630 , 006, 746 44.47 1.74 95. 01 74.06 83. 69 
SPORE, «ns sa. co sc ch eaten pivapeedineds eanee 3,506,651 | "563,813,172 | 5,250,078 | 149.72 93 494) 2421 14.64 
teeny GMM. «03. <n cacc.accorces cabseGadscssscdebueesdsedecoscl 37,156 | 40,337,300 | 599,727 | 1,664.08 149 05 1.73 1.67 
Total or average..........-.-.--.ee0ee0ees Se eg 71,013,295 | 2,329,342, 192 35,866,551 | 60.49 | 1.54 | 100.00 | 100,00 | 100. 00 





From this table it appears that the traffic at 1.74 cents per (b) The average charge per pound of 1.12 cents. 
pound produces 83.69 per cent of the revenue; that the traffic (c) Sufficiency of loading for light parcels. 
at 0.93 cent a pound produces 14.64 per cent of the revenue; The average length of haul for freight is known to be 251 
while from that conveyed at 1.49 cents per pound less than 2/| miles (251.1) for 1909, the average having ‘increased to tbat 
per cent (1.69) is realized. figure from 242.73 in 1900. There are no reports of the express 
BASAL RATE. companies which show the average length of haul for express 
Entering into the structure of the tentative postal express | matter. It is believed that it may exceed the freight haul, ani 
rates are three inferential facts, upon the approximate validity | is very unlikely to be less, and the reasons for this belief may 
of which depends their general accuracy. These facts are sum-/| be worthy of statement. A reference to Appendix A shows 
marized : that seven countries specifically report the express and freight 
(a) The average haul of 196 miles, ; hauls, and for these countries the average express haul is 68.7 
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miles and the freight 66.7 miles, showing a percentage of about 
3 per cent in favor of the former. 

Being obliged to resort to inference as to the haul in the 
United States, there are several peculiar circumstances to be 
noted. First, the exceptionally high express charges here as 
compared with those of Argentina and Europe, and here the 
question arises, What would their effect be on the length of the 
American haul? At first blush it might seem that they would 
tend to restrict the traffic. This I believe is true. Doubling 
the charges in the passenger traffic would probably reduce the 
passenger mileage by a percentage approaching one-half and 
greatly reduce the average journey. But the cases of the ex- 
press and passenger traffic are not wholly similar. There is 
practically no declension of the rate with the increase of the 
passenger journey. As we have seen, the case is wholly differ- 
ent with respect to our express rates. There is a marked de- 
clension for increasing distances in express transportation, and 
so it seems reasonable to say that while our express rates prob- 
ably do greatly reduce the volume of the possible traffic a like 
effect on the length of the haul is prevented by— 

(a) The marked declension in the rate for long distances; and 

(bo) The greater necessity for express or dispatch speed on 
account of the greater distances themselves. 

It is probably the exaggerated necessity flowing from this 
cause that helps to lift the volume of the American traffic to 
within some relation to the volume in other countries. 

I think it is not improbable that the express haul here not 
only exceeds the freight in length, but that 300 miles is an ap- 
proximation of its length. However, to be manifestly safe, I 
have adopted 196 miles as the average haul in constructing the 
table that follows, as well as in the general table of tentative 
rates for all other distances, which precedes. 

RATE OF 1.12 PER POUND FOR AVERAGE HAUL. 

The tables accept this datum as the cost of the average pound 
under postal express for the average distance. It is a deduction 
from the argument on “ savings” according to which the express 
work of 1909, which represented gross charges of 1.56 cents per 
pound, can be accomplished under postal express at about 12s 
(1.12) cents a pound. Itis not thought that the limits of this base 
would involve any risk of trenching on the ability of the service 
to fully pay its way. The practical certainty that the haul is 
from 25 to 50 per cent greater than predicated for the expense 
of the transporation rate would in practice show a profit on this 
rate of from 10 to 20 points on the transportation element, 


amounting to 0.74 cent a pound. Tlere is besides the special | 


loading of the pound rates of from 6 cents to 2 cents on the 
parcel of from 1 to 40 pounds, which is designed to protect the 
service cost with adequate revenue. But this service is already 
paid for in the case of rural free delivery, and a substantial 
gain in revenues over expenditures should be realized from this 
special loading. 

In order to clarify, a table is now presented, giving rates for 
the average haul on parcels from 1 to 50 pounds and for 60, 70, 
80, 90, and 100 pounds in weight, showing the portion of the 
base charge per pound—that is, of 1.12—which is assigned for 
“transportation,” “express general expense,” “collect and de- 
livery,” and “special collect and delivery.” There is also pre- 
sented the present average express charge and the charge under 
the several parcels-post bills, proposing a rate of 8 cents a 
pound. 


Rates per pound and loadings for express service, railway, collect and 
delivery, and special collect and delivery, and the prestnt average 


rates of. express companies, and rates under various parcels-post bills 
on average haul, assumed as 196 miles. 






Total Present Parcels- 














Pounds up to— —— express | ¢XPTess 4 
rates. 

. 4 Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
0.74 ll 5.88 og Se wa 0.08 
1.4 54 22 5. 76 ME Cabtiwcces -16 
2.22 81 -33 5. 64 -09 .24 
2.96 1.08 44 5. 52 ‘ -32 
3.70 1.35 55 5. 40 -40 
4.44 1,62 - 6 5. 28 8 
5.18 1.89 77 5.16 - 56 
5.92 2.16 .88 5.04 -64 
6. 66 2.43 -9 4.92 -72 
7.40 2.70 1.10 4.80 -80 
8.14 2. 97 1.21 4. 68 -88 
8.88 3.24 1.32 4.56 -96 
9. 62 3.51 1.4 444 1.04 
10. 36 3.78 1.54 4.32 1.12 
11. 10 4.05 1. 65 4.20 1,20 
11.84 4.32 1.76 4.08 1,23 














Rates per pound and loadings for express service, etc.—Continued. 




















Loadings. | 
~ | Total |p Parcels- 
Rail- a | a ; ‘ont | Present " 
Pounds up to— way ee Collect | Special | } —~~J | express 
trane- =— | and de- | pm | rate, rate. | rates. 
eo nse. livery. livery. | 
SS - tie lial ee | 
7” 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents Cents. Cents. 
12. 58 | 4.59 1. 87 | 3.96 0. 23 annus 1. 36 
asia 13.32} 4.86 198) 3.84} 24 ce Sa 
14.06 5.13 2. 09 | 3.72 25 . 52 
14. 80 | 5. 40 2. 20 3.00 2 0. 60 1.60 
15. 54 | 5. 67 2.31 | 3. 48 27 ‘ 1.68 
16.28} 5.94 2.42) 3.36 PE crass 1.76 
. 17.02 | 6.21 2.53 | 3.24 SN iat ws 1.84 
‘ 17. 76 | 6. 48 2. 64 3.12 30 1.92 
18. 50 6.75 2.75 3.00 iy 2.00 
19.24 7.02 2. 86 2.88 . Ee | 2.08 
‘ 19.98 7.29 | 2.97 2.76 i ivdhuadede 2.16 
20.72 7.56 3.08| 2.64] .34 2.24 
‘ 21. 46 7.83 3.19} 2.52 | 35 . <9 
22.20) 810) 3.30) 2.40 36 73| 2.40 
: 22.94 8. 37 3.41 2.28 .37 is 
3 23. 68 8. 64 3.52 2.16 .38 } 2.56 
3 24. 42 8.91 3.63 2.04 } 39 2. 64 
.16 9.18 3.74] 1.92] .40 2.72 
5 . 25.90) 9.45] 3.85] 1.80 41 2. 80 
: : 26.64! 9.72) 3.96 1.68) = .42 2. 88 
3 27.38 9.99 4.07} 1.56} 43 2.96 
38 28. 12 10. 26 4.18 1. 44 SE ci wanna 3.04 
28. 86 10. 53 4,29 1,32 | 45 3.12 
29.60 10. 80 4.40 1.20 . 46 &2 3. 20 
30.34} 11.07 4.51 1. 08 | SP Gi cetcape | 4.28 
31. 08 11.34 4. 62 .96 48 setae 3. 36 
Cat 31. 82 11. 61 4.73 |~ 84 .49 3. 44 
4 32.56 | 11.88 4.84 | .72 | 50 3.52 
33.30; 12.15 4.95 | 60 | pa Eecdgetien } 3. 60 
b 34.04] 12.42 5. 06 48 pS i deahdes . 68 
. 34.78 | 12.69 5.17 | . 36 .53 76 
| 4 35.52| 12.96] 5.28 241 54 3. $4 
36.26} 13.23 5. 39 | 12 | . 55 | 3.92 
37.00 13. 50 5. 50 | 00 a 95 | 4.00 
44.40| 16.20] 6.00)... 67, Los| 4.80 
51.80; 18.90 Sn acin dent .78 1.22 5. 60 
59.20 21.60 i | 9 1.28 j 6. 40 
66.60 | 24.30 i | Seu 1.01 1.30 7.20 
74.00 27.00 11.00 1,12 1.30 8.00 


The foregoing table is designated to cover the statistical aver- 
age haul, set here as 196 miles, but believed to be in fact about 
300 miles. Excepting those rates below 50 pounds, which are 
specially loaded, the tentative postal-express rates are com- 
puted by dividing 1.12 by the square root of the assumed aver- 
age haul, 14, which produces eight one-hundredths of a cent 
(per square-root unit) per pound. Thus, if it be desired to find 
the rate on 100 pounds for 3,600 miles, the square root of which 


| distance is 60, this square-root number is multiplied by 8 and 


the product multiplied by the number of pounds, which gives 
the rate as $4.80, equaling $96 per ton, the average express com- 
pany rate now being $297 per ton. Of course there could be no 
traffic to speak of at these company rates, so that their elimi- 
nation would not actually affect the receipts of the railways, 
while the postal-express rates, which would render such traffic 
feasible, would greatly advantage all. 

It is to be noted that of the three classes of traffic the gross 
income per pound for which is given, in the report of 1909, 
as 84 per cent at 1.74 cents and 1.67 per cent at 1.49 cents, ail 
much above the 1.12 base adopted in this study, there is also 
a third line of traffic producing 14.64 per cent of the gross in- 
come, which was carried at 0.93 of a cent per pound. These 
rates—0.93 on a pound—would of course continue to operate 
until the development of the system enabled the postal depart- 
ment to reform if not to reduce them. The shipments in this 
class consist of packages exceeding 100 pounds in weight, and 
the relatively low rate at which the companies appear to have 
carried them suggest the commodity rates of an ordinary 
freight tariff. They suggest, too, that the Postmaster General 
could very probably employ such commodity rates to save the 
fruit growers’ crops from going to waste in the fields because 
of inhibitory express rates while the consumers were demand- 
ing an increased supply. But the data is insufficient for definite 
discussion of this portion of the subject, and so I leave it. In 
the computation of prospective receipts, as a whole, from the 
proposed rates, the tentative rate revenue produced is only 
predicated of the traffic hitherto moving on the average major 
rates, and the revenue from the 0.93 of a cent a pound traffic 
is accordingly computed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TRAFFIC. : 

It is believed that a great increase of the traffic would result 
from the reduction of the rates and the extension of the sery- 
ice beyond the cities to the country. That the traflic is now 
laboring under a radical restriction of volume because of the 
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inhibitory charges and the exclusion of the rural population 
becomes apparent in its absolute and relative quantity when 
compared with the express traffic in other countries. A table 
is now inserted giving comparative data in this respect: 


Ratios of express to freight traffic in several countries. 





Ratios. Per capita 
Countries. sinspengeeteeeearmepsecnenenemnisssnt 
Express. | Freight. | Express.| Freight. 
Pounds. Tons. 

DISTRI, ss iccreddicsyenchubnswkvotinodte 1 64 165 5.34 
OG, nicest mininihetitcanbibabisiekaba 1 97 117 5. 63 
titigs bmetek cavenapiicchiwuisveswe 1 82 199 8. 16 
TN. a ibind iss ahienneadiebalcabnemiandiek 1 53 141 3.74 
RETR eS 1 113 140 7.99 
nnn akthtnctnblasceaubecknevesee 1 84 68 2.77 
Average (except United States)..... 1 82 138 5. 61 
POND co dadivuattiivn dakdabagitnedb td s 1 165 99 8.15 


From this table it appears that the ratios of the express 
weights to the freight weights is only one-half here of what it 
is abroad, while the freight traffic per capita here exceeds.the 
average freight traffic abroad by 31 per cent. The express 
traffic abroad exceeds that here by 39 per cent, and the express 
figures do not include the weights of the parcels carried by post 
abroad, which would further accentuate the disparity. 

It appears from the express report that the ratios of the 
charge made by the railways to the express companies here for 
carrying express parcels is as 7.8 to 1, a ratio which, excluding 
the express element, is itself greater than the ratio of the whole 
express charge abroad. If the volume of the express business 
in the United States were made normal, the railways themselves 
would reap a greater increased revenue, even at a considerable 
reduced transportation charge. It is believed that as this in- 
creased to a normal traffic of nine or ten or more millions of 
tons, instead of the four and a half millions of tons now real- 
ized, it is perhaps not too much to hope that the transportation 
pound rate might fall from 0.74 to 0.50 or thereabouts. Even 
with such an approach to the normal the transportation rate 
per ton would be far above the usual and the revenue to the 
railways from a service not operatively more costly would be 
about $100,000,000, as against their present revenue of about 
$64,000,000. 





POSTAL EXPRESS RAILWAY PAY. 

The basis of the contracts of the railways with the express 
companies for the railway share is a percentage of the charge 
per package made by the express companies and a summary of 
the contract is added to this study as an appendix. When the 
package traverses more than one line compensation has to be 
made to the different railway companies for each such package, 
and the percentage going to each railway is computed in one of 
two ways—the mile prorate, in accordance with the length of 
the participating railway, or the rate prorate, giving each rail- 
way compensation as if there were as many shipments as par- 
ticipating railways, or both methods may be applicable to ship- 
ments over different lines. 

The computation of railway compensation is monthly, and 
each bill of lading must be consulted and the percentage com- 
puted for this purpose. The labor of accounting for packages 
on one-line traffic is costly in the extreme, but when it is multi- 
plied by two or more railways and two or more express lines 
the labor becomes stupendous. It is proposed to eliminate this 
waste of accounting to realize a saving the amount of which 
can hardly.be justly stated in smaller terms than its total cost, 
Instead of computing the amount due each railway from each 
piece, the bill provides for weighing the express matter at 
stated times to determine its gross and average weight as a 
basis of payment to the railway. Let it be said that on a given 
line of railway the gross weight were found to be 50,000 tons 
and the gross railway revenue from it were $750,000, or $221 
per mile. This weight and compensation would give the oper- 
ative rate per pound undef the respective contracts and a basis 
for future payments. This change in the method would be im- 
portant for another reason, outside of the saving, which would 
make it imperative that the railways and the department adopt it. 
By it, even under the proposed reduced rates, the railways would 
be secured a fixed compensation per pound—that is, an average 
rate for the average railway of 0.74 out of the 1.12 cents per 
pound, or 66 per cent of the rate, giving the same gross revenue 
on the weight of traffic that they now receive. But if the rates 
were reduced and the compensation were computed according 
to the practice under the contracts, they would receive only 
47.53 per -cent of such reduced charges. Thus both parties 








would have controlling financial motives to employ the gross 
weight rather than the piece method; for if the department 
urged the old method it would have the terrific accounting bi)! 
to pay, while the railways would have their compensation re 
duced by from $4 to $5 a ton on the basis of an unchanged per 
centage of rates reduced from one-quarter to one-third or more. 
As to a matter that appeals so strongly to the financial interest, 
of both parties and involves an obvious public service, there 
can be no question that the method provided by the bill would 
prove more than acceptable. The railways themselves have 
come to show a reasonable attitude to the public, and that part 
of the public which gives attention to transportation matters is 
not willing that the railways should be plainly wronged. 
During the life of these railway-express contracts, and they 
run for various periods, their terms, when thus acquired by the 
Government, would be scrupulously observed by both parties 


except as changed by mutual consent. That under the change | 


order of things they would be so changed for mutual advantage 
is certain. Whether before or after their expiration one of the 
changes not unlikely would be from the package basis of pay- 
ment to the car-space and mileage standard with differentia! 
charges for less than full loads on the principle now applied to 
carload and less-than-carload freight. This would protect the 
railways on the lines of both light and heavy traffic and give 
the postal department practical liberty to adapt its rates to 
moving the largest economically feasible amount of traffic 
However this may be, after the contracts expire the Postmaster 
General is empowered to make new ones and to guard against 
serious error. Appeals for all parties from these contracts are 
provided to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and from it 
to the Court of Commerce. A just conclusion is always to be 
desired, and under the circumstances an intelligent department 
and railway administration would hardly fail to see that the 
promotion of the traffic and the broadest extension of the public 
service would be the surest guaranties of profit to all concerned. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Naturally there are minor features of the express business, as 
now conducted and as proposed, that have escaped discussion 
in this study. One of these is the money-order business. The 
postal system is so obviously fitted to discharge this work that 
further comment is not thought necessary, except to say that 
the bill specifically covers this feature. 

It may, too, be suggested that no allowance has been made in 
the chapter on savings for the increased cost of placing the ex- 
press employees on the postal plane of hours and wages. This 
very substantial feature has not been overlooked. It is con 
sidered that the low rates and the added rural traffic would 
double the business in a year, and from its increment much 
more than enough surplus income would flow to cover such 
items. What is actually expected is that the traffic in a few 
years would increase to about 16,000,000 tons per annum, in- 
eluding the country-to-town traffic now nonexistent. As tle 
autotruck becomes cheapened and further simplified its use 
would be justified for reasons of economy and service. 

Other features of the general subject are purposely omitted 
as tending to excite feeling only, while many of its incidents 
will await the developments of the discussion. It is thought 
that the controlling elements have been dealt with, and that 
the data necessary to form judgment upon the merits of the 
proposition have been presented. 

i POLITICAL FEASIBILITY. 

Independently of the matter of fact disclosures brought out 
in this study which seem to have thus far escaped public no- 
tice, public dissatisfaction with the express company his 
reached the point of emphatic intolerance. I do not repeat or 
even refer to recent incidents and events, except to say that 
the express company employees and their compulsory patrons 
have shown and are showing this disposition. It is perhaps 
literally true, for various causes, that these companies have 
no friendly support except from their stockholders, and not 
from all of them; and when it is considered that the express 
company is not a normal transportation agency, but an economic 


parasite existing as a squatter on the postal function, and like 


other parasites feeding at an inordinate expense to the sus- 
taining subject, it may be realized that this dissatisfaction is 
likely to last. One needs only to refer to the fact that only 
in the United States and its economic dependencies, Canad: 
and Mexico, does the express company exist. The express part 
of the function elsewhere is always discharged by the post and 
the railway, the former performing the collect and delivery 
service in Belgium, Austria, and Germany up to the 11) 
limit, entailing but one profit, the railway profit, which, as 
we have seen, can be kept within bounds, and excluding the 
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express company profit, which, in its nature, defies prudent and 
effective reduction, although constituting an egregious percent- 
age on the actual investment. When all this is taken with the 
exorbitant rates and the inadequate service the constant feel- 
ing of alienation of the public toward these companies is com- 
prehensible enough. The people are demanding an effectual 
remedy and are ready to act. The Parcels Post Conference, 
called by the Postal Progress League, which met in Washington 
on the 25th of April, gave definite voice to this demand in the 
following resolution : 


That this conference urges upon Congress that it favors the widest 
extension of the postal function of the Government in the form of a 
postal express for the carriage of parcels. 

That among the essential features of such a system we feel called 
upon to insist upon the following: 


1. Complete monopoly in the postal system for the transportation 
of all matter by law made mailable. 

2. Rates therefor sufficient to pay the cost of the service. 

3. Provision for the insurance of mail matter at reasonable rates. 

4. And further, since the express companies under their contracts 
with the railways are securing an average rate of three-fourths of a 
cent per pound, and the Postal Department is paying an average of 
4 cents r pound for mail matter, Congress is urged to consider 
whether the postal function should not properly be extended to include 
the express service, thus securing for the transportation of parcels the 
rail rates of the express companies, etc. 


THE OPPOSITION. 


To a large extent the railways are the stockholders. Their 
managers are sufficiently intelligent to understand inevitable 
tendencies. They know the status quo certainly involves reduc- 
tions of the express rates by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which would automatically reduce the express-railway 
pay. If the reductions only amounted to 10 per cent, the rail- 
ways would lose over $6,000,000 in their compensation, since 
the express contracts provide not for fixed or pound compensa- 
tion, but for a percentage of the express rates as collected. 
Moreover, the railways will also see that a system of postal ex- 
press would inevitably treble the traffic, so that in a year or 
two the $60,000,000 they now receive from this source would 
mount to over a hundred millions, at an inconsiderable addi- 
tional cost to the plant. The railways will likely see, as well, 
a fine opportunity to substantially promote the public welfare, 
with resuts to themselves as beneficial as to the country at large. 

There is no negative opposition—I mean there is no inertia 
of public opinion on the subject. There is perhaps no reform 
as to which there has been a longer, a more persistent, or a 
more general demand for congressional action; and perhaps 
there is no other single failure of Congress to gratify public 
demand that has produced so much of the spirit of distrust ex- 
isting among thoughtful people toward their Representatives. 
Former Members of this House will, I am sure, appreciate the 
force of this statement. 


APHORISTIC STATES MEN. 


There is a growing suspicion of the intellectual fitness, if not 
of the sincerity, of public men who are so willing to serve the 
people during their campaigns, but who, in office, always meet 
proposals in the public interest with some killing adage or 
other, such as “ The least government is the best government,” 
“Concentration of power,” “ Paternalism,” and so forth. These 
maxims, mostly invented in the eighteenth century, were de- 
signed to fight injustice and tyranny and not to defend them, 
to make government more democratic and its agencies more 
truly promotive of the public welfare. As adages they served 
their purposes at the time, but it is hardly sane to accept them 
now as scientific formule for the determination of twentieth- 
century programs of improvement and as substitutes for the con- 
sideration of measures on their merits. That the best modern 
thought discountenances such inconsiderate use of mere apo- 
thegms needs hardly to be proved, yet I am sure the reader will 
feel interested in an appendix to my remarks giving the views 
of America’s foremost sociologist on this subject. I should not 
leave this paragraph without saying that the proposition is not 
new in any sense except in our provincial neglect to follow the 
examples of all other nations; that the post office would not be 
trespassing on an alien function, but merely extending its ad- 
ministration to fully cover a field of its own and discharging 
a function it alone can efficiently discharge. 


ADVANTAGES OF POSTAL EXPRESS, 
In three years under a postal administration it is believed 
that the reformed system will produce: 
(a) A minimum charge of 7 cents for the first pound, gradu- 


ated to 17 cents for a 11-pound package, for average distances. 
(b) General reductions of about 28 per cent in all merchan- 
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(c) The extension of the service to the out-of-town and agri- 
cultural population. 


(d) The elevation of the employees to the plane of the postal 
service. 

(e) The coordination of country supply of the vital neces- 
saries with urban demand by a cheap and regular collect and 
delivery service. 

(f) As a result, a greater attractiveness in rural life and 
improved highways. 

(g) In 10 years’ time, with the development of the traffic, 
reduction of rates to about one-half of the present rates. 

It is as difficult to describe in detail the manifold economic 
and social results of a great agency like this as to give a bill 
of particulars of the benefits of the postal system. And in this 
connection it seems not irrelevant to suggest that a proper co- 
ordination of the railway mail with the railway express service 
may indeed render penny postage feasible. As things are now 
the rural free-delivery agency does not bring a direct fiseal 
return to pay for itself. In a few years, as the traffic develops 
in parcels and agricultural products, the proposed system would 
enable it to do so. This would assure a considerable financial 
gift to the account of penny postage. 


a 


THE AGRICULTURAL POST. 


In the present state of things the truck farmer must devote 
a large part of his time to marketing; that is, to the transporta- 
tion of his product, however little it may be, to the place of 
demand. He must also for this purpose provide himself with 
transportation facilities, however small his business. These in- 
volve a horse, and its maintenance and care, and a barn; and 
the expense of both during the unproductive seasons. And yet 
in a socio-economic sense his work and expense of transporta- 
tion is the smallest element in his service to the public, although 
it requires the maximum of upkeep work and expense, if not of 
capital. The proposed postal collect and delivery eliminates all 
these, and would enable the truck farmer to enter into the 
business on a minimum of capital, and pursue it on a minimum 
of labor and expense. The field service of a horse he could hire 
as occasion might require. Thus the truck-farming industry 
would receive a necessary impetus and the cost of such foods 
be greatly reduced to the consumer, saying nothing of the ad- 
vantage in quality coming from a speedier forwarding to the 
market by daily allotments instead of the delays now incurred 
to garner a worth-while load. 

This application of postal express, with its thoroughly articu- 
lated service and regular schedules, may be taken as illustrative 
of the close relations which may be established between the 
rural producer and town consumer, as well as between producers 
and merchants generally. A most interesting monograph, “An 
agricultural parcels post,” by the Hon. J. Henniker Heaton, 
M. P., is inserted among the appendices. While this sub- 
ject is dealt with here in a few words, it is none the less true 
that the farm and suburban forms of production can be so 
articulated with the points of consumption as to prove of in- 
estimable value to both. A lively description of the system in 
Germany, by the Hon. J. C. Monaghan, formerly American con- 
sul there and now of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is 
also given in the appendices. 

It is manifestly unfair to the proposition to judge its social 
value on a mere computation of the savings in rates which may 
be made. While this saving would amount to some $35,000,000 
a year on the traffic of 1909, and from seventy to a hundred 
millions a year when the traffic reaches its normal dimensions, 
yet as large benefits will follow in clearing the prohibitive rate 
clogs from this necessary conduit of commerce that it may 
freely discharge its normal! output, in placing the 50,000 express 
employees on a postal basis, in rendering it easier to engage in 
and market food production, to relieve the towns and cities of 
high prices for necessaries of life, and relieve them, too, of the 
overplus of labor, and, perhaps, too, in aiding in reversing that 
tendency of population movement from the country to urban 
centers to which is due the most aggravated and most discourag- 
ing social problems of our time, 


CONCLUSION, 


I have approached this subject from the standpoint of a trans- 
portation economist, if I may assume so much, and may say that 
the bases of the study are much more than sustained by the 
facts. I do not think the step is radical, except, perhaps, in 
the sense of the country’s doing rightly and thoroughly that 
thing which must be done by it in some way. Surely the people 
are entitled now, after two generations of deprivation, to a 
thorough system, The aggravated conditions of our high cost of 
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living, and the apparent connection of an agricultural rural 
and railway post with their practical relief, saying naught of 
the other necessities for such a system, seem to justify the 
means I have taken to present the subject to the country. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A bill providing for the condemnation and purchase of the franchises, 
etc., of the express companies of the United States and the establish- 
ment of express. . 


CONDEMNATION OF EXPRESS COMPANY FRANCHISES. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote the postal service and 
more efficiently regulate commerce between the States, the Terri- 
tories of the United States, the District of Columbia, the possessions of 
the United States, and foreign nations, the contracts and agreements 
(note 1) and arrangements of the several express —— with the 
several railroad companies of the United States, its rritories, and 
the District of Columbia relating to the carriage and transportation 
(and storage and care) by such railroad y of parcels, packets, 
and packages, and other “om matter, as well as the franchises, 

ratin equipment, cars, vehicles, horses, buildings, leases, as lessees, 
of buil used in the conduct of the express business, and all other 
sey or rights and privileges owned and used by such ress com- 


nies as necessary and ap riate to such dispatch, receipt, collec- 

on, delivery, or ianapertatian of such parcels, packets, and 
express mat ane See Sees Me Se, nae oe sates ane con- 
demned and appropria (note 2) to and for the use of the United 
States of A to be used by it for such public purposes as may be 
proper in its us functi That the words “express company” 
as used 


ons. 

in this act shall be construed to include any corporation, mdi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or joint-stock association (as far as) 
engaged in the dispatch of parcels, packets, packages, and other express 
matter by railway, express, or steamshi including the receipt, collec- 
tion, or delivery of same. And words “ railroad 
shall be construed to include any transportation opens as far as used 
ee ee end dee a (n 3). On and after 
July 1, 1912, a rai 5 or other a agency 
having a contract with any express co; subject this act 
tremepert and carry for the Post ee Sens all matter trans- 
portable under said contract, and shall and with respect 
to such Post Office Department all such duties as have been customary 
under such contract in relation to the express company or companies 
named therein, and shall — its souees ae emp! to continue 
to discharge such services respect and upon terms with- 
out interference on its part. And as to all matter rtable 
Oilice Department 
r. 


” 


transpo under 
such contract the Post shall have a monopoly of the 
express transportation 


DUTY OF PRESIDENT AND POWERS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Snc. 2. It shall be the duty of the President, on the Ist day of July 
1912, to take charge and of all the of such 
companies condemned and appropriated in 1 of this act, in 
name of and by the authority of the United States of America (note 4), 
and thereupon it Pa = a — the eens Geneeee to emplo 
said property and fa herto emplo: conjunction vith 
the tal service, and to henceforth conduct ead ; 

J ) Te dew “Gassifeations of parcels, and other 
a) To se o 
shipments of postal-express matter, and eid ee and con- 

= theme ax t the beveal changes for collecting, receivi transporti 
’ ng, > 

by ‘railroad or otherwise, and delivering of matter under pa aph =. 
and such charges may be entire for the whole service 

(ce) yee ben Fy Fy RAS i oe 
ice to be rendered, considering distance and other service 
elements and risk involved ee ara of ‘aes charges 
=a adequate to paying the cost of service, incl interest 
cha ¥ 
(“io make all regulations which may be necessary for insuring 
ayment of cha the safe, expeditious, economical, and profitable 
Pdministration of such postal express service. F 





(e) To make regulations defining the rights and duties of the em. 
loyees in such service; and he shall retain, so far as necessary, those 
ormerly employed by the express companies, who shall not be requireg 

to pass civil-service examination. 

f) To determine by regulation the wages payable to such em. 
prereca, the sick leave or vacation periods, and the necessary qualifica- 
tions of employees for service and promotion. 

(g) To provide for a system of insurance of employees against acc{- 
dent, to be paid for by the department. 

(h) To declare by rules under what circumstances, and to what ex- 
tent, oer express matter may be insured against loss, and provide 
ee. or the special insurance thereof, and rules for the indemnification 
of shippers. 

(4) To make agreements with carrying railroads or other agencies of 
transportation, for the carriage or extension of service, of such posty] 
express matter, subject to the appeal hereinafter provided, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

(j) To establish, from time to time, and in such places as he may by 
rule determine, rural collection and delivery, and urban collection ana 
delivery, for such parcels, packets, packages, and postal matter and 
express matter as he may determine upon, and under such regulations 
as to rates and conditions of carriage thereof as he may deem prudent. 

(k) To provide as far as possible for the exemption of postal expres; 
employees from labor on the Sabbath. 

1) To make all other regulations necessary for the efficient ang 
economical operation of the service, and to provide all means necessary 
for the safe and expeditious transportation and forwarding of money 
and credit, to any amount, and to fix the rates therefor, and to make 
all regulations deemed essential thereto, and to provide means to dis- 
charge all other functions, which he may deem proper, hitherto dis- 
charged by express companies, and to make any regulations deemed 
essential in relation thereto. 

But from any action of the Postmaster General in declaring regula- 
tions under perereme (a), (0b), (ce), (d), (4), and (f) hereof, an 
appeal shall lie by any party competent under the act to r ate com- 
merce to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which shall have power 
to revise and amend the said regulations. The Postmaster General 
shall also have er to rent, lease, or purchase real estate and personal 
property. supplies, cars, and equipment for use by his department in 

e operation of such postal ees. He shall have power to condemn 
in the name of the United States any property: real, personal, or 
mixed, which he may deem necessary for the efficient operation of the 
service, but the said Interstate Commerce Commission shall first value 
and file its award therefor, as hereinbefore provided. 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 


Sec. 3. During the months of August and December, 1911, and 
April, 1912, the w ts of matter carried over the respective railroads 
under contracts wi the express =. (during the pendency 
thereof) shall be carefully taken for each railroad company in respect 
to such contract; and t amount of money paid for the carriage 
thereof shall be divided by the mileage of such railway over which such 
matter is carried; and thereafter the Postmaster General shall, if the 
railroad company consent thereto, cause to be paid to such railroad 
a the amount per mile owing to such railroad under such con- 
tract as thus computed; and thereafter, annually, at such times as 
may be determined upon by the Postmaster General, such matter shall 
be weighed, and the railroad company shall be paid monthly for the 
excess weight carried by it, over the first weighing herein provided, 
such sums as may be agreed upon for such excess weights; but if said 
Postmaster General and such railroad company shall fail to agree upon 
a different basis of compensation for such excess weights, then the 
same shall be paid for according to the terms and provisions of the 
contract condemned in such case. 


RENEWAL OF TRANSPORTATION CONTRACTS. 


Sec. 4. At the expiration of any contract between an express com- 
pany and a railroad, condemned by this act (or at any time before, if 
such railroad com y shall consent thereto), the Postmaster General 
may contract with such railroad company for the transportation of 
postal —— matter; and, if dee advantageous, upon cars pro- 
vided by department, which may be transferred without unlo:ding 


onto the lines of other railroad companies, and at such ratic of 
compensation and upon such principles of computation thereof, by car 
or car ce mileage, or otherwise, as may be a upon. But an 
epoca lie, for the of review, to the Interstate Commerce 

by any competent under the act to regulate com- 


merce from such contract, whereupon the Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission shall have the power to revise and amend and define and 
declare the terms and conditions of said contract. And in case the 


peeemaner & snore and such railroad co ; nee the expirati a of 
the con an ress company, s ° upon the 
terms and of ‘the renewal Thereof, they shall submit their 


eee contentions and propositions with reference thereto, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which shall thereupon have 
plenary power to declare the terms and provisions which said contract 
shall contain. And from any determination with > any con- 
tract the terms and provisions of which have been dec by the said 
Interstate Commerce Commission under this section, an appeal sh:!! lic 
to the Court of Commerce, which shall enjoy like power to revise and 
amend the same. 


APPRAISEMENT OF EXPRESS COMPANY FRANCHISES, ETC. 


Sec. 5. Immediately after the of this act it shall be the duty 
of the Interstate Celanese Commission to appraise — 5) at their 
true market values the contracts, fran i moment, 
buildi and other property of whatsoever condemned and ap- 
oye ed by the States in — 1 of —~ poet, and award, 2 

ive yes com es com , Eac 
commissioner aon take oath to ; xm ouch duty before some 
judge of the courts of the United The said Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have power and it shall be its duty to summon 
witnesses, with books and before it for either of the parties and 
require such witnesses to , and it shall give to each y a full 
hearing with reference fo the amount of compensation which sha!! bo 
awarded to each express company under this act; and it shall be tho 








duty of such commission, on or before the 7th day of May, 1912, to file 
a separate award of appraisement, giving just compensation to each 
express company for its property condemned under this act, and ve 
notice of the filing of such award to the Postmaster General and to 
such express company. And if either party shall be dissatisfied with 
the amount of said award, the same may, on appeal by either party, be 
reviewed and revised by the Court of Commerce, sitting as a court of re- 
view, with respect thereto; and from its determination a further appeal 
may lie on behalf of either of the parties to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to determine the amount of the just compensation to 
which said express corapany shall be entitled. 


PROVISIONS FOR COMPENSATION OF EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make payment to such express companies of the money ad- 
judged to be due them as aforesaid out of the Treasury of the United 
‘states, and said express companies shall be entitled to payment of such 
final award as compensation from the Treasury of the United States, 
and the amounts of said award are hereby appropriated to the parties 
entitled thereto out of the Treasury of the United States. Any party 
interested in the distribution of such compensation money ma “~~ 
the cireuit court of the United States having jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter, which court shall pee gee distribute the compensation 
directly by proper audits to the several stockholders, bondholders, part- 
ners, or indivi uals entitled thereto; and in such cases the Treasurer 
of the United States shall pay out such compensation as such court may 
direct: and the parties to whom the same may be paid shall assign 
their rights unto the United States with reference thereto, whereupon 
the United States shall enjoy the same rights and the same power under 
the same as the assignor enjoyed prior to such condemnation. 


ISSUN OF BONDS AND REDEMPTION OF THE SAME. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be issued in 
proper form the bonds of the United States of America in a sum equal 
to the aggregate valuation of such express companies, as determin by 
the awards hereinbefore provided for. Said bonds shall be payable 
within 40 years from the date of issue and bear interest at the rate of 
— per cent, and such Treasurer shall maintain a fund for the pay- 
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ment of such interest and the redemption of the bonds issued under 
this act; and for such purpose the Postmaster General shall pay out 
of the receipts of his department, under the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a sum equal to such interest and a redemption sum equal to 1 per cent 
of the aggregate awards to such express companies each year, which 
sum shall be payable quarterly. The said fund shall be invested from 
time to time in such securities as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
deem secure and profitable. The sum :f $250,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of the Treasury of the 
United States to the Postmaster General and the Department of Jus- 
tice, to be used, so far as necessary, upon their order, in defraying the 
expense incident to acquiring such property. ; 


NOTES. 

Note 1, section 1: “Contracts are property, and as such may be con- 
demned and taken under the law of eminent domain.” (10 Am. and 
Eng. Pncy., p. 1089; Dodge v. Woolsey, 18 Howard (U. 8.), 379: 
Nichols on Eminent Domain, sec. 315.) 

Note 2, section 1: The United States possesses the power of eminent 


domain, which it may exercise to promote any of its constitutional 
covets (10 Am. and Eng. Ency., p. 1051; Kohl v. U. 8., 91 UL S., 
367; 15 Cyc., p. 564-565.) The United States may condemn interstate 
railways. (Nichols on Eminent Domain, sec. 23; Wilson v. Shaw, 204 
U. 8., 24; Monongahela case, 148 U. S., 341-342.) 

Note 3, section 1: This power of condemnation may be exercised di- 
rectly by the legislative branch. The only limitation is that just com 
—_ shall be provided for. (10 Am. and Eng. Ency., p. 1068; 

combe v. Milwaukee, 23 Wall., 108.) 

Note 4, section 2: In those cases where the condemnor is the sov- 
ereign the compensation need not be tendered or ascertained in advance 
of the taking. It is only necessary that adequate provision be made 
for compensation. (10 Am. and Eng. Ency., p. 1142, note 2; Nichols 
on Eminent Domain, sec. 263; Sweet v. Rechel, 159 U. S., 380; Wil- 
liams v. Parker, 188 U. 8., 491.) 

Note 5, section 5: The owner of property condemned by the United 
States is not entitled to a jury, but commissioners may determine the 
amount of compensation, ete. (Nichols on Eminent Domain, secs. 202, 
306; U. 8. v. Jones, 109 U. S., 513, 569; 169 U. S., 567; 11 Peters, 
420, 571; 148 U. 8., 312, 327.) 


APPENDIX B. 


Comparison of express rates with freight rates. 


[All data has been taken from original railway reports of the countries named.] 








Freight. 








Express. 
Countries. Year. 

Tons. Receipts 
DIT ct tinke te baweee Je Sp dancvccececs 1909 534, 704 $3, 384, 151 
AUMTIR,. 0c cdtbsewevecdsedccucedevecscecccce 1908 1, 633, 276 6, 169, 612 
i 1909 724, 481 3, 565, 509 
1909 53, 595 294, 273 
1908 2,741,931 18, 873, 400 
1908 4, 424, 503 16, 873, 455 
1908 708, 778 2, 614, 640 
1908 109, 976 267, 161 
1909 161, 334 306, 667 
1908 2, 779, 626 2,018, 942 
1909 21,139,074 2 35, 477, 111 





- 





1 Delivers express matter to consignees. 


APPENDIX C, 
General balance-sheet statement as of June 30, 1909. 


{Annual report express companies. ] 






Assets: 
Expenditures for real property_.~~-.-....-.-.--~-- $14, 932, 169. 94 
Expenditures for equipment.__.............~~-~- 7, 381, 405. 59 
eae a 40, 912, 980. 55 
A a 45, 955, 672. 54 
Other permanent investments ~..............~~~ 25, 438, 584. 11 
I NN ic crasditncimcesanme>eecpaarmanes 33, 682, 608. 88 
pS eee eee 138, 210. 78 
Sinking, insurance, and other funds -_.........~-~ 128, 491. 83 
Acveus eee eee A oer foe oi 
ranchises, good , ete , S77, 36 
oo eee 846, 090. 33 


Profit and loss 91, 129.58 





OE eR ite iicetcecpe ao neeyiaiectieninadiatapetidnecvancian 186, 221, 380. 54 
Liabilities : 

Capital stock ~....~ (initia iasimencinegvantneh ateaienious emanate 53, 350, 700. 00 
tai Hieeteesiinniknstnnimpnenaninings Baeccvevciabpaniinn ince - 86, 000, 000. 00 
ID aicsnctnciterertnieninciiaanpidintnninaiashintibaneenatub 24, 980, 828. 23 
NE herastjniteenitecnstecisininntitienlrettedipiemdmsnriean 21, 273, 493. 78 
Profit and loss _......_.... nasintiintineaiaiatiinennecouanee 50, 616, 358. 53 

Total liabilities _....._ ecocecasacasecccocase 186, 221, 380. 54 




















| Ratio 

¥ a en ee 

Average Average | Average | Average | vharges 
journey | charge Tons. | Receipts. journey | charge to freight 

(miles). | per ton. (miles). | per ton. | ° harges. 

| 
93.7 $0.51| 34,270,113} $67,115, 508 121.0] $1.95 | 3.221 
63.9 3.77 | 158,031,039 | 117,839, 732 58.0 .738! 5.051 
49.4 4.92 59, 551, 766 | 31, 348, 583 49.4 626] 9.3 :1 
72.9 5. 49 5, 238, 109 4, 567,325 53.0 . 871 6.3 :1 
75.7 6. 88 160, 825, 570 | 154, 366, 000 75.7 - 953 tea 
67.3 3. 80 504, 062, 818 | 382, 406, 892 61.6 . 758 5.0 :1 
70.9 3. 68 | 57, 880, 670 | 5A, 045, 502 70.9 - 933 3.9 :1 
50.3 2.43 4, 635, 492 | 3, 114, 578 69. 8 .673| 3.6 :1 
48.5 1.90 5, 820, 490 34.0 . 491 | 3.8 :1 
84.2 4.32 314, 848, 543 | 9.3 | . 868 5.0 :1 
@) | 31.20 881, 334, 385 | 251.0 1.90 16. 42:1 
2 Includes three months only—April, August, and December. 3 No data. 


APPENDIX D. 
POSTAL RAILWAY MAIL PAY PER POUND. 


There is a most exhaustive report on postal operations, published in 
1910, called Cost of Transporting and Handling the Several Classes of 
Mail Matter, ete. Page gives the weight of freight and domestic 
mail, excluding local, as 1,204,080,927 pounds; and pages 7 and 10 give 
the items of $44,267,507.13 and $4,638,971.51, respectively, as the 
amounts of compensation paid for railroad service and railroad post 
office car service, or a total of $48,906,478.64. Dividing this sum by the 
number of pounds of mail we have 4.06, or practically 4 cents a pound. 
The above weight excludes the equipment, and so the weights given for 
the express companies also excludes the equipment, such as steel safes, 
ete. On substantially all the main lines of postal traffic the minimum 
seale of railway pay has been reached, so that the postal traffic as at 
yeeent would not materially reduce the rate per pound. On page 8 of 
he report the average haul of third and fourth class mail is given as 
672 and 687 miles, respectively, making an average of 679.5 miles. The 
assumed haul of express is 196 miles, although it is likely about 300, 
and the pay to the railways 0.74 of a cent a pound. On the principle 
of the rate declension for lengthening hauls, elsewhere discussed, as 
the square root of 196 is 14 and of 679.5 is 26.06, parcels traveling 
196 miles on present postal railway pry would cost 2.18 cents a pound, or 
nearly three times as much as (0.74) the express companies pay; while 
if the express haul is 300 miles, as believed, the cost would be 2.70 cents 
per pees. or just three and one-half times as much as the express com 
pan pay the railways for their kind of service. The average charge 
per pound of the express companies is 14 (1.56) cents per pound for 
e@ average haul of their matter; and since under the various parcels 
post schemes the Government would have to pay the railways from 30 
r cent to 90 per cent more than the whole express rate to the shipper 
‘or that part of the expense alone, it is obvious that it would, under 
such schemes, have to charge the public rates about twice as high as 
the express rates now complained of. 


ees 
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APPENDIX E, 


Statement showing express nerchendise ratcs on parcels weighing 5, 10, 20, 80, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 pounds, beiween various points as shown below, together with dis 


8.00 


11. 50 
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[Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Tariffs, May 17, 1911.] 
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APPENDIX F. 


Analysis of operating expenses of express companies for the year ending 
June 30, 1909, with predicated savings under postal express. 


[Interstate Commerce Report, 1911.] 


































































be turned over by the railway company to the express company (the 
contract in one case going so far as to state that all packages o; 
freight carried upon any train at passenger-train speed are to be con- 
sidered express matter and turned over by the railway company to the 
express company); that,the railway company shall transport to and 
from all points on its lines all express matter in charge of the ex 
press company; that special or exclusive express trains shall be pro 
vided by the railway company when warranted by the volume of ex- 
press traffic; that the railway company shall furnish the necessary cars, 
keep them in good repair, furnish heat and light, and ee the mes- 
sengers of the express company, as well as the safes, packing trunks, 
and all necessary equipment; and that horses, wagons, and supplies 
required by the express company may either be transported in express 
cars or be shipped by freight. 

The contract further provides that the officers and employees of the 
express company, when traveling upon the business of the company, 
shall be carried free by the railway; that the railway company slh:\|! 
furnish such room in all its depots, stations, and buildings as may 
necessary for the loading, unloading, transferring, and storage of ex- 
press matter, provided the furnishing of such facilities shall not inter- 
fere with the business of the railway company; that the express com 
pany may employ during the pleasure of the railway company any of 
the agents of the latter as the agents of the express company, and may 
employ the train baggagemen as its messengers, provided that such em 
ployment shall not interfere with the dut of the employees to the 
railway company, but the express company alone is liable for the mis 
conduct of such agents in respect to its express business when so em 
ployed. The express company, in respect to all matter carried free 
of charge for the railway company, is not liable for any loss or daw- 
age occasioned by accidents to trains, or by fraud or theft, or by cas 


| ualties of any kind. The railway company further agrees to transmit 


free of charge the messages of the express company over telegra)) 
lines which the railway company operates along its lines of road so far 
as it may be permitted to do so under its contracts with telegraph 
companies. 

The express company, on its part, agrees to Per, a fixed per cent of 
its gross receipts from handling express matter (with the larger railway) 
companies generally a minimum payment is guaranteed) ; to charge n: 


| rate at less than an agreed per cent of the sootgnt rates on the same 


| comme (usually 150 per cent); to handle, 
u 


} 





‘Aeonunts, Operating Predicated 
totals. savings. 
Total operating expenses. ...........-2--seeccee-s- $56, 273, 055. 29 Rasta a | 
Maintenance: 
S. DIROGII Aion cose este cccesbscnsese 62, 008. 29 $40, 000. 00 
2. Buildings, fixtures, and grounds........... 125, 994. 14 100, 000. 00 
S|” ee Rees See 281, 869. 14 181, 000. 00 
he Fa tava sabe ise nccksiconses- SEE i vndcethecnce nt 
ip ie Seo ke ewe rch annde hus sasedhtecnuacdécweccees 
6. Cars—Depreciation..................+..---- DEI ncn dnnscwnsnt 
RES Ee See §25, 121. 27 350, 000. 00 
8. Vehicles—Repairs.........-.2.-+.2ccceeeee- 682, 038. 82 454, 000. 00 
9. Vehicles—Renewals................2-.-+.-- 149, 923. 08 100, 000. 00 
10.. Stable equipmoent., ..............cceccoceee 198, 710. 13 132, 000. 00 
11. Transportation equipment..............--- 150, 277.19 100, 000. 00 
Ss SP NS on ns dlgecunsccnubeed cone EE Eves oductabsscees 
13. Maintaining joint facilities—Dr............. ORME F.. wane cs.n.543 
14. Maintaining joint facilities—Cr............. a 3) 
Rvs. ing acs ign nbbideveis 2,199,651.38 | 1, 457,000.00 
Traffic expenses: 
15. Superintendence........ occccsesesee 320, 927.68 320, 927. 68 
16. Outside agencies... : 177, 101. 45 177, 101. 45 
17. AGWETUMINE.. 66. Jnccnceseses 20, 517. 55 16, 000. 00 
18. Traffic associations................ : 41,924.19 41,924.19 
19. Stationery and printing...........---.---.- 96, 642. 48 96, 642. 48 
SD. OUR GEPOIEB. « c.ccccdetictoccocedeseseces | dos cw ssthedseden 
Ws vccktindscenndobhiinesessdibdbers« 657,676. 14 | 652, 595. 80 
Transportation expenses: | 
21. Superintendence................--.++s0---- 2,331,191.44| 1, 165,090.00 
22. Office employees. ........csccececcecsogbece- 13, 574, 264. 80 4,527,088. 00 
ye ee ee ee 6, 621, 952. 63 3, 307,317.00 
24. Wagon employees... ...........2..s22-.--. 7,556, 475. 69 1,389, 119. 00 | 
25. Office supplies and expemses............... 1,418, 490. 74 709, 245. 00 
26. Rent of local offices.............--cccss-ccee- 2, 181, 523. 08 1,090, 761. 00 
SZ. BU CUIOU, 0 5 endo nc an ssacsndioceness 1,078, 689. 34 | 539, 344. 00 
28. Stable supplies and expemses............... 4,649,615.32 |  2,324,804.00 | 
20. DORN FONG a 53 on ekbass-0 sce ctnsereee 4,665,864.70 | 2,332,932. 00 
30. Train supplies and expenses. .............. ft | eer eee: 
31. Transler employees... .........--ccescse-s- 2, 132,781. 46 213, 278. 00 
a, SY SL... cdudidnbns nosbadbebs ces 119, 066. 15 | 11, 906. 00 
33. Stationery and printing................-..- 1, 157, 599. 54 385, 866. 00 
34. Loss and damage, freight.................. 1,321, 258.05 | dae 
35. Loss and damage, money.................- 51, 297. 88 | 
we UU, ee 11,077.90 
37. Injuries to persons. ..... . 107,041.01 |.... 
0. ND SNR inc iiatiahinnh odtdknden <<. 11,241.20 | 
39. Operating jot facilities—Dr............... 1,285, 593.32 | 
40. Operating joint facilities—Cr............... 1, 136, 142.33 | 
Ps 36th dibasrinknbeshetintbihpss 49,273,031.18 | 17,996,750.00 
General ae ‘ ; ‘on 
4i. Salaries and expenses o' eral officers. .... 860, 029.70 -00 | 
42. — and expenses of Sen and attend- vee 
Sh 6a <5 ods bee orin do dd edwas ¢skibeubasi-e 2, 417, 486. 16 1, 812, 363. 00 
43. General office supplies and expenses... .... 169, 098. 01 126,747.00 
OE. SANDE asco can ctv do cnt ch iciuneses 240, 739. 62 120, 369. 00 
6. TROD son bdidl ih epnechatiteocsct Bhckbase 148, 963. 02 70, 000. 00 
es ee ee ee ae SE Es 94 6adtiindannchs 
47. Stationery and printing.................... 79, 302. 00 
OB. CE ikki hs cp tccinee<sheniaitecest. 9G, THB 1. oo cons cckcccnce 
49. General administration joint facilities—Dr.| § 6,695.75 |................ 
50. General administration joint facilitiee—Cr..) 6, 507.76 |................ 
DOs 4 ng techn Hoh Ete on andes 4, 142, 696. 59 2, 782, 133. 00 
Total operating expense and savings............... 56, 273, 055. 29 22, 988, 477.00 
BE FOO iin. iin on 0 hgh ste oo Ride vias tide eat Gite cepdwed 11, 387, 489. 00 
DGS CUMON, 65 niin on hitkbh s once die ee PRI be on sc ocw caine 906, 519. 00 
Anes \entewtah aie Dctaia inh iS pan dhs etek adc spec on cace 1 O00. Ove. 00 
Net savings nll geht isin saints diego css ecccccce- | 34, 282, 485. 00 











APPENDIX G. 
OPERATING CONTRACTS AND PRACTICES. 

The contract between an express company and a railway company 
usually provides that the express Saree shall have the exclusive 
—_ to operate upon lines named in the contract for a definite term 
of years; that all matter carried upon passenger trains except personal 
baggage, corpses, milk cans, dogs, and certain other commodities shall 


ree of charge, Money, 
bonds, valuables, and ordinary express matter of the railway company ; 
to indemnify the railway company for any damages sustained in con- 
sequence of the death of or injury to any employee of the express con 
pany; to assume sole responsibility for loss of or damage to the express 
matter in its custody other than the express matter of the railway) 
company carried free of charge; and to pay to the railway company an 
agreed proportion of the salaries or wages of such employees of the 
railway company as render services to the express company. he railway 
company has the right to examine the books, records, and accounts of tlie 
express company so far as they relate to the business done under the con 
tract, and may require reasonable safeguards and checks for the purpose «{ 
securing correctness in accounting to it for the business done over its lines 

Under some of the contracts the express company agrees not t» 
operate over a competing line of road, and in one contract examined it 
was found that the railway company required that the express co: 
pany “shall not fix its rates for transportation and other services co: 
nected with the express business via the railroads of the railroad com 
pany at any less than the rates fixed by other express carriers betwen 
the same points, except that in case of disability or deficiency of rout«s 
via the railroads of the railroad company by reason of greater distance, 
longer time in transit,” or other reasons to the prejudice of the routes 
via the lines of the railway company, the eaeees company has the 
right to make a sufficient uction in the rate retain a proper shar 
of the competitive traffic. 

In small towns it is customary for the railway agent to act as th: 
express agent also, being paid by the express company an agreed }« 
centage of the revenue from business done. Generally speaking, |! 
commission allowed such agents is 10 per cent on both inbound and 
outbound business and a commission of one-third the charges on mon) 
order sales. The amounts paid by express companies are taken int» 
consideration by the railway companies in fixing the salaries of stat 
agents, and the salaries paid by the railway companies are adjust: (| 
accordingly. 

On many roads the express Le re pa act as train baggagemen. 
which case their salaries are divided between the companies concern: (| 


| on an agreed basis. 


The express company keeps the accounts between itself and the r:i! 
way company and settles with the railway company on the basis of | 
amount shown in its accounts. The revenue earned on a given lin 
road when a shipment is carried over two or more lines is arrived at 
by the use of a mileage prorate or of a rate prorate. Where the ra: 
prorate is used, the local rates per 100 pounds from point of orizin 
to the junction point and from the junction point to destination «1: 
ascertained, and either line’s ee_ of the revenue from a throu) 
shipment at a through rate is determined by dividing the revenue | 
the ratio of the jocal rates. 

The amount of revenue accruing on a given line having been det. r- 
mined by an express company, the amount due the railway company i< 
computed by epelzing e percentages a upon in the contract. 
With some of the smatier railway companies, electric lines, and ste.) 
boat lines there is still used the tonnage basis of contract—that is. «1 
agreed me per 100 pounds—-but, generally speaking, the percent: 

sis is the one used. 
bane interest of the public in the percentage contract lies in the fa! 
that an increase in the compensation received by the express comp) 
carries with it a relative increase to the other party. 


Appenpix H. 
Statistics of revenue tonnage for the months of April, August, and December, 1909. 


[Represents combined returns for the following express companies: Adams,! American, Canadian, Canadian 
orthern, Pacific, Southern, United States, Wells, Fargo & Co.,! and W 


Nee, Globe, Great Northern, Long Island, Nationa, 














J] 
Total or aver- 
Items, April. August. December. age for three 
months. 
Pieces weighing 100 pounds or less: 

Nemher elven ain Gidea sin bin eedellly wing athe Ab edbbrednek ies sccccctcsenscccetdbasenssdnalibieken 20, 951, 305 21, 242, 169 25, 276,014 67, 469, 488 
DUIS To esha teh th hath meek ekg n sc denpeknbese ccc cce cs... ccc cccccccesecsceccoossé pounds. . 512, 288, 348 640, 699, 767 572, 203, 515 1,725, 191, 630 
Se Ree ee eEEUEEAL cibwtdatencdocccccncccccccccscccccuesecesseseubes do.... 24. 46 30. 16 22. 64 25. 57 
Nisin ua che been D A Aedasabndnbh dose cccccccccvscsccccccesscescsinenee” dollars..| 9,481,154.44 | 8, 406,155.54 | 12,119,435.84 | 30,006,745.%2 
aii rence stceccccesccccctcossccsecnonéseuene cents. . 45.25 39. 57 47.95 44.47 
Dee ee a A. a chinmecccacccdecccccnscesdesccconenal G..00 1.85 1.31 2.12 1.74 


1 April report excludes returned empty carriers. 


eee eee 


2 April report excludes a portion of returned empty carriers. 
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Statistics of revenue tonnage for the months of April, August, and December, 1909—Continued. 























| Total or aver- 
Item.. April. August. | December. age for three 
| months. 
Pieces weighing over 100 pounds: 
Number of pieces........... Saulend 981, 663 | 1,182,768 | 1, 342, 220 | 3, 506, 651 
j i iinintactiannemrannneminininiamemene caddis tiiinciscetstentamncenied pounds 158,778, 538 | 187, 169,775 217, 864, 859 | 563,813, 172 
RY adit n datidddhd ca sing an Locher soe wpqaa tenes ubid scae husk sepeainanemewene do.. 161.74 | 158. 25 162. 32 | 160.78 
ROTO 6 5 50.0 oc cc ccc ce ccc cn cdc se sdbemaaedeccccc cence ccccccencoeccceve vevecesequaoensesess dollars 1, 522,922.38 | 1,606, 251.89 2,120, 904. 34 5, 250,078. 61 
Average TOVERUC PEF PICCO. .. . 2.02. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccesccsccccconce woesucewad sents. . 155. 14 135. 80 158. 01 149. 72 
NEES da ou sk ua dduedan andes ddncecons cuasesnnsaqhhecedeuinepacahiseduatiod do. -96 86 -97 .93 
Extraordinary shipments: | 
Number of pletes. ... .. 2. ewe ceceroewocowcccoeccssccwcceccwes owe ccccccccsccceccccccccccccsssces 14,625 10,719 11,812 | 37,156 
Aggregate weight......-. 14,147,711 13, 886, 691 12, 302, 988 | 40, 337, 390 
Average weight per piece.................- 967.36 1, 295. 52 1,041.57 } 1,085. 62 
ae wacwnwseccecectece cone sec cceceensc concewecceccescccsccesccccoscosoness 228, 240. 96 193,615.11 177, 871. 06 599, 727.13 
AGRTEOTIVTED OT PHCOD.W.. 25... cece cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccceneswostcnsed cents. 1,560. 62 1, 806. 28 1, 505. 85 | 1,614.08 
SE ididicd chikiihs Khia tines chistes tidintbhncinliaainn ctbeweocasbemttises do.. 1.61 1.39 1.45 1.49 
Total, allshipments: 
raat ck RehR se SGS ae bebe ccd dndds cndbiiewelincd cecceedsqscededunéeehessdeans } 21, 947, 593 22,435, 656 26, 630,046 | 71, 013, 295 
DGS WOE. oo ncn es aids « ccdnecccsncs co ccnccceccs occ ceccsene cceces ccc cccccoconmecoes 4 pounds. . 685,214, 597 841, 756, 233 802, 371, 362 2, 329, 342, 192 
IONE BOE GR icccctcinccncttesstnsigs 6 0tsssewsndmatinnn cabeesescccocsnaresegeaseess ees 31.22 37.52 30.13 | 32. 80 
PNG ias 0s 2 <tdtoen nimcscmmcsanccsewinies buses ss deanseapebbnen cenesessccceccqosseoteosal dollars...) 11,232,317.7 10, 206,022.54 | 14,418,211.24| 35,856,551. 56 
NN iii cg ene Siens os ccpipwinecdcdbdbasbhcoueetsoceccacenatenchbenee’ cents .. 51.18 45. 49 54.14 | 50. 49 
a LL a ee See Ye 1. 64 1.21 1.80 | 1.54 
Ratios of items to corresponding totals: 
Number of pieces weighing 100 pounds or jess 95. 46 94. 68 94.92 95. 01 
Number of pieces weighing over 100 pounds........ 4.47 5.27 5. 04 4.94 
Number of extraordi ipments....... nid i .07 05 | 04 05 
Weight of pieces weighing 100 pounds or less............. haste 74.76 76.11 71.32 | 74. 06 
IEEE CUO DUP OUINGD so oo cs cccciccovnecndenesenssccectocccepcewseneeneal do.... 23.17 22.24 27.15 24. 21 
I Sa, 5 ait, ona linbodicts ocidlididnesscniccccesevceseststcdcecsntd do.. 2.07 1. 65 1.53 1.73 
Revenue on pieces weighing 100 pounds or leas... ... .. . 2.22... cece cee e cee cccccccccccececcces do.. 84. 41 $2. 36 84. 06 | 83. 69 
Moevemunen Gisses Weighing over 100 Houmas... ..........cccccccccccccccsscsccectececaccocccsss do.. 13. 56 5.74 14.71 | 14. 64 
INS BIN oo .de 085k diss tds csi dabiniitnwtn thtitbondiddbaebedad do.. 2.03 90 1.23 1. 67 





There is slight need for textual comment on the information pre- | 
sented in the above summary. Every item is significant for one who 
desires to gain an adequate canception of the scope and character of 
the express business. Though the aggregates would vary for the 
several months and for the same month from year to year, the aver- 
ages and percentages may be accepted as fairly portraying the traffic 
conditions under which express companies operate. It is significant to 
observe that 95.01 per cent of the number of pieces handled, 74.06 per 


express matter of 100 pounds or less. It is further significant to learn 
that of this class of traffic the average weight per piece is 25.57 pounds, 
and the average revenue per pound is 1.74 cents. It is proposed to test 
the accuracy of these averages from time to time by the selection of other 
months than those named, although there is little likelihood that a compi- 
lation for all the months of the year would seriously affect the averages 
here disclosed, or that future tests will modify them in any marked degree. 
These averages may be used with reasonable confidence as long as express 


cent of the weight, and 83.69 per cent of the accruing revenue pertain to ' companies operate under present trafiic, tariff, and contractual conditions. 


APPENDIX I. 


Statement showing results of operation combined for the months of April, August, and December, 1909, and an apportionment of operating costs between tonnage revenue and 
other revenue. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 


[Represents combined returns for the following express companies: Adams, American, Globe, Great Northern, National, Northern, Pacific, Southern, United States, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., and Western.]} 





: SS 





























Apportionment between— 
ne an eeananRecamtnn 
Tonnage revenue. | 
Accounts. Amount. — - 
Aver- Aver- | Other revenue. 
age per | age per | 
Amount. | piece pound 
(cents).! | (cents).? 
Total receipts from o NS lb «tists deendonmenniddmiimtinini i Liens ctedecoutis $37, 380, 307. 64 | $35, 477, 111. 28 | 50. 64 1.56 | 3$1,903, 196. 36 
Express privileges—Dr. (47.53 per cent of receipts from operation).............-..2.--eseeeeeeeeeeeee 17,765, 999. 69 | 4 16,861,710. 31 | 24.07 74 $ 904, 289. 38 
ani nae a Rae Ie oan saseee 19, 614, 307.95 |418,615,400.97 | 26.57 .82 5 998, 906. 98 
Operating expenses (77.25 per cent of operating revenues)... .......-.--ccecccccccccccececccececscees 15, 151, 337. 42 | 4 14, 380, 134. 35 20. 52 63 § 771, 203. 07 
Tg 5 5 conn concccsddnecdceseseuseedtadusdebbabuiseaméde 239, 864. 48 4 227, 655. 38 .33 01 5 12, 209. 10 
Operating income (21.53 per cent of operating revenues) ......... 2.2.2.2... eceeeeeecceceeceees 4, 223, 106. 05 * 4,007, 611. 24 | 5.72 18 215, 494. 81 
~The average weight r revenue ee Poo = a i: ile “ 
! On basis of 70. \ Gn sumer ofsevenee y s handled. 
? On basis of 2,278,147,170 pounds, the aggregate weight of revenue pieces handled. 
* Represents “Revenue from operations other than transportation”’ and “ Miscellaneous transportation revenue”’ as defined in the Classification of Operating Revenues 


and revenue from shipments of money, valuables, etc., not properly includible in tonnage report returns. 

e ts an arbitrary assignment on basis of ratio (94.91 per cent) of tonnage revenue to total receipts from operation. 

5 Represents an arbitrary assignment on basis of ratio (5.09 per cent) of other revenue to total receipts from operation. 

Note.—Diflerences between items im the foregoing summary and corresponding items in Summary No. 3 are due to the faet that this statement presents combined 
returns from the 11 companies only from which complete reports both of revenues and expenses and of tonnage were received. 


ApPEennix J. 
Classification of mileage covered by operations on June 380, 1909. 





‘otal —— Electric | Steamboat 


Names of carriers. 





; Sons line line a 
mileage. mileage. mileage. mileage. |? 
34, 360.00 | 30,676.00 196. 00 3, 405. 00 
48,224.78 | 45,668.08 475. 70 2, 058. 50 2. 50 
7,794.27 | 6,964.27 66. 00 | 737. 00 27. 00 
3,129.62 | 3,107.62 22. 00 . 
1,908.85 | 1,809.85 }............]..- 
aa 7,412.16 | 7,031.57 169. 59 211. 00 
oa 1,714.25 | 1,416.25 6. 00 292. 00 
6,757.75 | 6,488.75 | 8. 00 71. 00 
22,672.54 | 21,721.20 | 343. 00 608. 34 
33,181.00 | 30,936. 00 | $0.00} 2,165.00 |........ 
24,206.00 | 20,286.34 3, 604. 95 | 314. 70 evecess 
65,698.43 | 59,316.99 1,438.76; 4,081.65 | 861.12 
3,456.39 | 3,448.39 4.00 | a0 /...... 





200,807.04 | 238,961.22 | 6,414.01 | 14,138.19 | 998. 62 





es 


a aieaiaian - mee 


9 ete Pe CP EL ALD 5 EO 






































Gross — from operation... $132, 599, 190. 92 


Express privileges—Dr________ 164, 032, 126. 69 





























1 The first experimental rural delivery service was established Oct. 1 1896, simul- 
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APPENDIX K. eee for year carried forward to credit of profit $11, 017.6 
Cost « Ie ho cepts ands etie ch eherer etn erties tpaptiatediienGnabaccaadiont . » 694. 77 
f of real property and equipment on Junc 30, 1908 and 1909. ieeen eine 0. BNE eee eteneeen 45, 400; 925. 5:4 
ARG DP. PURE til biencmrwmeepeannnnnsinaty 3, 642, 327. 49 
Total cost to June 30— ee SS SD eee ee 7, 312, 628. 71 
A Dividends deciared out of surplus___...--.--~~-- 2, 223, O89. 94 
ecount. eee 
1909 Balance (credit profit and loss carried to bal- 
sail - SOD CRG) cicticmrtiiintimiininnyenicinnaail 50, 525, 228. 95 
T. Real estate used in operation_._...........___. \ ee . dat APPENDIX N. 
A a and fixtures used in operation... #16, 562,641.07 | $14,982, 160.98 Analysis of operating revenues for the year ending June 30, 1909. 
— —- I. Revenue from transportation : 
ES ener mapersormnoeene a $130, 130, 126. 61 
Se es er eer onnnn |} 6,403,125.77 7,381, 405.59 2. Miscellaneous transportation revenue —-~- 35, 475. 64 
4. Other equipment.......................| ie Total revenue from transportation____- 130, 165, 602. 25 
y ~ we 99 55 ——————— 
Sas ten nonersupbipevieantnkintion | 20, 965,766.84 | 22,313, 575.58 II. Revenue from operations other than transportation : 
——— _— 3. Customhouse brokerage fees__........~~- 4, 672. 738 
APPENDIX L. 4. Order and commission department___-~~~ - 672. 73 
Statement showing inventory value of equipment owned on June 80, 1909. 3. — . ee ae ae property_—- » 141. 04 
. aes ani © . 2 nrc aaa 654, 540. 78 
Total equipment, inventory value__..._..___.__.._____ $9, 234, 071. 28 7. Money orders—foreign__.._.-.----~----~- P 
————“————- 8. Traveler's cheques—domestic___-_.-.---- 16, 473. 90 
Cars: 9. Traveler’s cheques—foreign__---.------- 46, 606. 46 
Se SS 120 10. *C. Oy. 2 ee os. oe ahs 908, 094. 29 
oe CORRES ES ae Ra ar $232, 115. 69 11. Telegraphic transfers _....-__..-..------ 14, 026.93 
Office equipment : $3 .Lebtees 66 SROs de ek ote a 6, 961. 97 
4-wheel trucks— i 13. Other revenue—financial department—— ~~~ 476, 298. 41 
TT ee ee gs ae 25, 485 14. Miscellaneous revenue__..........------ 130, 064. 37 
ee eee $505, 570. 02 a 
Office furniture and fixtures— Total revenue from operations other 
Ne ewe $1, 135, 226. 45 than transportation._.._._..-.----~-- 2, 433, 588. 67 
Office 5a fes— EE : 
ane Sant Entei ncttinenn nn nna $631 og Gross receipts from operation___.___--------.------ an = _ 92 
: BED taetnectimneniteitaliaglinnndtpaiarmerntensmenae 531, 662. 2 . DN nets 5s cits ena » 032, 126. 69 
Horses and other draft animals: Baprem previege oe Gicneanliianaitaiigienetiee , 
PUNO ices niet iniiliemsitie am ciiblnnen Libisnin tannin nme 17, 332 Total operating revenues____......-----~--- 68, 567, 064. 25 
ON ae la a $2, 499, 780. 65 hhomilsietediineittin ae 
Vehicles ; 1Includes $100,000 advance payment on contract. 
ates ‘ 
Ns iieettiledacndisealiticicitly aisisinside Rvabidipbisialllada sive amiiinisien tne 256 
I $378, 240. 00 APPENDIX O. 
beste ee POSTAL EFFICIENCY TABLE, UNITED STATES. 
# Se aaicentadiaiiptienentndadlae eich nial dickies iiisietion aiteienien tines 3, 667 y . er post-office employee. 
a $805, 571. 84 Number pieces mail matter handled per post-offi ployee 
Single wagons—- 
is aioe ees eS 9, 790 | Average 
ee $1, 188, 635. 08 | Years. Employees. | Pieces handled per 
Sleighs— employ « 
eee ec mene 2, 878 | 
Nee cium nweens $81, 032. 16 | 
Stable equipment (including harness) : 162,708 | 4,005, 408, 206 
Neue $443, 296. 67 171, 676 | 4, 369, 900, 352 
Transportation equipment : | 178,835 | 4,776, 575,076 
Car safes (stationary )— } 184,217 | 5, 021,841,056 
Neca ee Sie 1. 403 | 184, 607 | 4,919,090, 000 
2S aa $251, 756. 65 195, 7 5, 134, 281, 200 
Messenger’s safes— 198,605 | 5,693,719, 192 
at asiindeeiiieindabiitien ts 4 13. 765 | 204,304 | 5,781,002, 143 
eee me $198, 108. 80 | 210,896 | 6,214, 447,000 
Messenger’s packing trunks— | 216,751 | 6,576,310, 000 
SSS SS Ee 23, 815 | 218,857 | 7,129, 990, 202 
Bac a a aa a $178, 017. 06 | 226,825 | 7, 424, 390, 329 i 
All other equipment : | 239,652 | 8,085, 446, 858 7 
SIRO RO ii ite teen mene $705, 058. 01 241,820 | 8,887,467, 048 i, 75 
’ , ’ , 2,109 
APPENDIX M. 268,044 | 11,361,090, 610 2) 385 
Income account and profit and loss account statement for the year | 251, 458 | 12, 255, 666, 367 48, 738 
ending June 30, 1909. j 255, 344 | 13, 173, 340,329 51, 591 
Operating income: | 258, 14, 004, 577, 271 54, 239 
| 


Operating revenues 


$68, 567, 064. 23 
Operating expenses 


56, 273, 055. 29 





12, 294, 008. 94 
906, 519. 79 


11, 387, 489. 15 


Net operating revenue 
Taxes accrued 





Operating income 
Other income: 
Operations of subsidiary com- 
panies (net credit balance) _— 
Dividends declared on stocks 
owned or controlled________ 
Interest accrued on funded debt 
owned or controlled___.____ 
Interest on other securities, 
loans, and accounts... 
Miscellaneous income __......._ 


98, 058. 
1, 887, 952. 
1, 393, 189. 


1, 236, 957. 
616, 310. 


I NR I i cca tecialintaidh cinanipeninengnannanen 





5, 232, 467. 73 
16, 619, 956. 88 





Gross corporate income__.................... 
Deductions from gross corporate in- 
come : 
Operations of subsidiary com- 
panies (net debit balance) -— _~ 
Interest accrued on funded debt_ 
Other interest_............. nn 


126, 034. 
Other deductions.____._.-..... 


182, 452. 
Total deductions_.—...-...-.----—-----~---~-- 1, 237, 403. 30 
15, 382, 553. 58 
14, 326, 939. 10 


34, 919. 71 
3, 000. 00 





Net corporate income__._._.----~ i clieatiactitatsiy 
Disposition of net co: te income: 
Dividends decla 
Additions and betterments charged to income___. 
Miscellaneous appropriations_............._.-_. 


100. 
2 es teen advance payment on contract. 





| taneously on three routes from Charlestown, Uvilla, and Halltown, W. 


a. 
In 1900 there were reported 76,688 carriers. In 1910 the 


post offices had been reduced to 59 


t offices and 1,276 rural 
with 40,997 rural carriers. 





APPENDIX P. 
Pieces of mail matter handled per post-office employee. 

















ENGLAND. 
Pieces Averace 
Years. Personnel. handled per en 
ployee 
WBDO.. . . crccccccsccceccoccssccccesoccecsccns 117,989 | 2,622, $39, 636 22, 230 
BD ion dianneweseiad RUNES cpcesesqenke , 762 | 2,715,316,605 |........ 
BOOB, oc cccncesctcccccccsesccecccovcccesons 1131,459 | 2,783,976,234 |........ 
EG, bo evcccsccvuscvwepesacdbsieacevecooue 1136,111 | 2,852, 190,235 |.. 
BIDE: a. ctinoniad oeeuheaihienen Sctdeaveesbaws 1 138,738 | 2,907,235,941 |........ 
Mh da: ocibavdaa dint oosedeoeeeeaserkhe 1 140,806 | 3,028, 787,728 D8, 775 
dsb shcndssan acne tinendiniMennll 1 144,700 | 3,139, 866,228 |......... 
TUNE . cascccccostcsapeonssucasdecse welpeecod 2151,110 | 3,316, 683,018 |. 
GB dcducedeccosedessearasnccuacesewenund 1 159, 942 , 404, 307,224 |.......-- 
EOD. oaarntndodahletesectsnssentihuten ted 1 167, 086 586,277, 477 |........ 
BOER: asians sonsecedunin geeurdnesyvoutneae 1173,184 | 3,720,735, 902 28, 64 
WB in cicindccvcescccscentslawvessrvcrs thew 1 179,202 | 3,915, 633, Alas. 
WEB. ccrccdvcveccccccccecssessadiveesedsae 1 183,505 | 4,140,614, 292 |... 
MBGB. . .cccccccscccccccussscecévutosccusseus 1 188,031 | 4,207,474, 401 |...........- 
SOO cccadstes oi gsewdicidersnineeeee 1 102,454 | 4,475,877,113 |......... 
WOR. oicdvs deadvcvssvs cecesumntetieginunied 1 195,432 | 4,682,322, 120 31, 94 
WB ccccccccccccsccdccsocsyesvecsucvceswds 1199,278 | 4,687,592,176 |.......-.--- 
rr 1 203,597 | 4,795,110,105 |..........-- 
WD aianc ccdivernanasepivesscccussnivennias 1 207,947 | 4,853,088, 929 31,117 
1 The the ude telegraph em: In all such cases one 
fourth of the total number of employees has been from the total number 
in making the com of the number of pieces handled per employee per annul. 
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Pieces of mail matter handled per post-office employee—Continued. 























FRANCE. 
‘ Average 
Years. Personnel. ean per em- 
; ployee. 
} 
RUE, Jide, dei batuecstelécadedévedes 162,200 | 1,613,648, 252 34, 590 
SE PRES, TRL UCa sh cidiews neces icccccenta 157,570 | 1,656, 504, 153 |......-..... 
CN EE Ge. sy. dias cad cddimaadend 157,828 | 1,690,065,382 |............ 
ee MNOS, tose Lb econ ost dipegeedadi 164,143 | 1,747,105, 412 |............ 
TUE Bee. ad sec dbesabacésdacada 167,092 | 1,755, 492,308 |............ 
SE BP Aas aL Sdiscctdeoticeusddtse 168,066 | 1,822,203, 228 35, 700 
CNG BARE Brose dddsivhs <a dosdccaespie 168,366 | 1,926, 840,499 |............ 
ON OMA Sc cEMie cu sdkedsssdi Ite deete 169,142 | 2,065,375,716 |............ 
OO OE SS, BOY, . dG vse debi cdeaashind 170,269 | 2,172,677,054 |............ 
SE, BEE eh, od isascaseckdesbad 171,330 | 2,002,460, 752 |............ 
CU EE ORS. LE bi daie dined Bice osue'e 174,929 | 2,152,873, 380 38, 309 
ie A Bee SS. 5 ttiBeusenbuws 177,581 | 2,023,995, 229 |............ 
Se AIRSET. . hh odds Ch enebans adleesasee 181,659 |} 2,158, 205,671 |............ 
NE IESG EEE Sie beeeeln cochkddedesees 182,387 | 2, 238,081,437 |............ 
OT REL SF Eee nae 183,735 | 2,400,533, 445 |............ 
PE, BEEING, SUNS Sbae a danewckodeacdwe 185,282 | 2,685,082, 091 41,958 
Ct A Abts ACL .chivS, Wbbeadedaetin cee 193,750 | 2,877,243, 955 |............ 
SE Fen dat cdlacbdedanecdecdeicedeeeeres | 1100,449 2, 862, 265, 894 |..........-- 
SR I, hh SOus aden ubSe diwdiuccile | 1102,374 | 2,936,209,275 38, 241 
GERMANY. 
1129, 945 1,084, 740,00 | 17, 287 
1 148,594 | 1,785, 690,900 |............ 
1155,424 | 1,889,500, 218 |............ 
1162,779 | 1,986,791, 353 |............ 
1 168,334 | 2,095,098, 346 |......... a 
1175, 759 2, 101, 340, 063 | 15, 638 
3183,213 | 2,320, 298,206 |............ 
1 190,919 | 2, 489,069, 635 |..........-- 
1199,013 | 2,439, 115,653 }............ 
1208, 441 | S600, 200; 113 |... - 25.600: 
1 222,809 | 3, 434,357,576 20, 552 
1 233,176 | 3,699, 187, 757 |............ 
1241,967 | 3,965,627, 748 |............ 
151,042 | 4,242,157, 259 |............ 
1263,517 | 4,439, 285,948 |..... = fbi 
1279, 598 | 4, 647, 055, 089 | 22, 160 
2298,276 | 5,014.587,587 |............ 
2314,251 | 5,448, 330,959 |............ 
2 326.703 | 6, 6Al, 324, 858 | 25, 901 
| 





1 The figures for the personnel include telegraph employees. In all such cases one- 


fourth of the total number of employees has been deducted from the total number | 


in making the computation of the number of pieces handled per employee per annum. 

2 The figures for the personnel here include telegraph and telephone employees. 
In this case one-third of the total number of employees has been deducted from the 
total number in making the computation of the number of pieces handled per em- 
ployee per annum. 





APPENDIX Q. 
GENERAL Post OFFICE, 
London, April 8, 1911. 
Str: With reference to your letter of the 6th of March, asking for 
certain statistical information relative to the postal system of the 
United Kingdom, I am directed by the postmaster general to inform you 


that in this department the same officer frequently performs postal, | 


telegraph, and telephone duties, so that it is not possible to give the 


numbers of the separate classes engaged on each of these branches of | 


work. 

The amount paid in salaries or wages is, however, apportioned, for 
purposes of account, in accordance with the estimated time given to 
each branch, the figures for the financial year ending the 31st of March, 
1910, being as follows: 


at erengetinr ering ne anor eemncerpananaenias £9, 184, 578 
pl el En 2, 611, 198 
rl itektiha rt emer aren nme een ennge wwe 422, $67 


These figures will, it is hoped, suffice for your purpose. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


F. J. Brown, For the Secretary. 
Mr. Davip J. Lewis. 





APPENDIX R. 
COST OF TRANSPORTING AND HANDLING MAIL MATTER, ETC. 


Revenue, expense, and profit or loss per pound and per piece for the 
several classes of mail, United States. 



































Revenue | Expense| Profit & 

Classes of mail. per per | —_ 

pound, | pound | + 
Viet. | Ais ees. SPER cdbe eek eovees $0. 84001 | $0.49923 | $0. 34078 |.......... 
MUUdebicibdeseccecss. hither cotecdet cea $0. 08092 
TRG. en denssesbcnctede GUNS Babs cesses . 01606 
Ba ie OE er . 12308 GE Bin 6 wdttiions 
Congressional free (franked)........ GEOG Bits cccue ss 11441 
Departmental free (penalty)........ SEE habia «dns 12113 
Pi emtveeecetectenteed ou > . 11246 NON Biiidids cine 
Pieces | Revenue| Expense} Profit | 1... 
Classes of mail. per er r 088 Per 

plese. plece. plore. peace. 

PR Ss dei hed asnnvectes $0. 01862 | $0.01107 | $0.00755 |.......... 
GO iich ds cntivdicencinee conse - 00238 es $0. 01685 
Te sdctatiin cnrine Kattvne -01485 SE Ttnnies oun - 00187 
DO hy caltansccnsys >on - 05337 - 03895 a.  —o as 
Seles ee = sp ash wend is atebeae tobi . 05754 

Departmental free (penalty)...  aediitinah. get tees: chan ‘ 
Poreigm: s....5.....0c.ccs---0--) 10,32} .01588| .01000) 00448 ].......... 














APPENDIX S. 
PARCELS POST RATES IN THE DOMESTIC SERVICE OF THE COUNTRIES 
NAMED. 
[By Postmaster General Meyer.] 

Great Britain.—Postage rates for the first pound, 3 pence (6 cents), 

a each Cap ee poets. 1 penny (2 cents) ; maximum weight, 11 
ds ; reatest lengt 3 feet 6 ches; greate ng zir 
pembined “6 y g t inches; greatest length and girth 

New Zealand and the States composing the Commonwealth for 
Australia.—Limits of weight und size, same as in Great Britain. 
Postage rate, 6 pence (12 cents) for the first pound, and 3 pence (6 
cents) for each additional pound. 

Germany.—Greatest weight, 50 kilograms (about 110 pounds): no 
limit of size. Postage rates: For all parcels conveyed not more than 
10 geographic miles, 25 pfennig (6 cents), and 50 pfennig (12 cents) 
for greater distance; if a parcel weighs more than 5 kilograms (11 
pounds average), it is charged for each additional kilogram (2 pounds) 
carried 10 miles, 5 pfennig (1 cent); 20 miles, 10 pfennig (3 cents) ; 
0 miles, 20 pfennig (5 cents); 100 miles, 30 pfennig (8 cents); 150 
miles, 40 pfennig (10 cents) ; and more than 150 miles, 50 pfennig¢ (13 
cents). Unwieldy parcels are charged in addition 50 per cent of the 
above rates. 

Austria.—Greatest weight, 50 kilograms (110 pounds); except that 
parcels containing gold or silver coin may weigh up to 65 kilograms 
(143 pounds). Postage rates: Parcels up to 5 kilograms (11 pounds) 
in weight are charged 30 heller (6 cents) for the first 10 miles and 60 
heller (12 cents) for greater distances. A parcel weighing more than 
5 kilograms (11 pounds) is charged for each kilogram (2 pounds), in 
addition to the above rates, for the first 10 miles, 6 heller (1 cent); 
20 miles, 12 heller (2 cents) ; 50 miles, 24 heller (5 cents) ; 100 miles, 
36 heller (7 cents); 150 miles, 48 heller (10 cents); and more than 
150 miles, 60 heller (12 cents). j 

France.—Greatest weight, 10 kilograms (about 22 pounds) ; no limit 
of size, Postage rates: Up to 3 kilograms (7 pounds), 60 centimes 
(12 cents) delivered at the railway station and 85 centimes (17 cents) 
delivered at a residence; from 3 to 5 kilograms (7 to 11 pounds), 80 
centimes (16 cents) at a station and 1 franc 5 centimes (21 cents) at 
residence ; from 5 to 10 kilograms (11 to 22 pounds), 1 frane 25 centimes 
(25 cents) at a station and 1 franc 50 centimes (30 cents) at a 
residence. 

Belyium.—Greatest weight, 60 kilograms (about 132 pounds); no 
limit of size, but unwieldy parcels are charged 50 per cent in addition 
to the following rates for any distance: Parcels up to 5 kilograms (11 
pounds), 50 centimes (10 cents)—or if by express trains, 80 centimes 
(16 cents) ; up to 10 kilograms (22 pounds), 60 centimes (12 cents)— 
or if by express trans, 1 frane (20 cents); for each additional 10 kilo- 
grams (22 pounds), 10 centimes (2 cents)—or if sent by express trains, 
50 centimes (10 cents) additional. Fee for delivering at residences, 30 


| centimes (6 cents). 


Italy.—Greatest weight, 5 kilograms (11 pounds). For ordinary 
parcels, greatest size in auy direction, 60 centimeters (2 feet), except 
rolls, which may measure 1 meter (40 inches—3 feet 4 inches) in length 
by 20 centimeters (8 inches) in thickaess. Postage rates for a parcel 
not exceeding 3 kilograms (7 pounds), 60 centimes (12 cents): and 1 
frane (20 cents) for a parcel exceeding that weight. A parcel which 
exceeds 60 centimeters (2 feet) in any direction, but does not exceed 
14 meters (5 feet), is admitted to the mails as an “ unwieldy” parcei 
and is charged, in addition to the above rates, 30 centimes (6 cents) if 
it does not weigh more than 3 kilograms (7 pounds), and 50 centimes 
(10 cents) if it exceeds that weicht. 

The Netherlands.—Greatest weight, 5 kilograms (11 pounds) ; greatest 
size, 25 cubic decimeters (1,525 cubie inches), or 1 meter (3 feet 4 
inches), in any direction. VDostage rates: 15 (6) cents (Dutch) up to 
1 kilogram (2 pounds); 20 (8) cents from 1 to 3 kilograms (2 to 7 
pounds) ; 25 cents (10) from 3 to 5 kilograms (7 to 11 pounds). 

Chile.—Greatest weight, 5 kilograms (11 pounds); must not measure 
more than 60 centimeters (2 feet) in any direction. Postage rates: 
30 centavos (10 cents) if a parcel does not weigh more than 3 kilograms 
(7 pounds) ; 50 centavos (17 cents) if it weighs more. 

Cuba.—Greatest weight, 11 pounds; greatest size, 3 feet 6 inches in 


| length by 2 feet 6 inches in width. Postage rates: 10 centavos (10 


cents) a pound up to 5 pounds, and 6 centavos (6 cents) for each addi- 
tional pound. 


APPENDIX T. 
Table of express and freight weights in different countries, with 
ratios, ete. 
eee atten 
| Number | Number | Ratio of 
of express | of freight | express 
Countries. Year. |Population.| pounds | pounds weight 
| per per to 
capita. | capita. | freight. 


APBOMEING.. . ... coc cccccccccceses 1909 6, 460, 428 165. 4 10, 680 | 1:64 
CO Se 1908 | 28,032, 556 116.6 | 11, 260 | 1:97 
ST Sinndadinedecheseecnwen 1909 7, 205, 963 1199 116,320 | 14:82 
A. ..  dsbconscacshosnte 1908 | 63,017,000 140. 4 15, 980 1:113 
PRUMBREY «co ccccccecccccccccces | 1908 20, 866, 184 67.8 5, 540 1:84 
SL do. int shagtscnaenuneas | 1908 38, 961, 945 140. 6. 7,480 | 1:53 
SE OO nat, on ansainedinks | 1909 | 92,000,000 99 16, 300 1:165 


en 


| 
| 


1 Includes 214 miles of privately owned railway. 
Denmark, Norway, and Netherlands not included because complete 
freight ard express tonnage of State owned and private owned railways 
are not available. England gives no express data, and the same is true 
of Australasia. 
The express weights do not include the weights of the parcels carried 
by mail im any case. 








APPENDIX U. 
THE PARCELS-POST SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 

[Written for Dun’s Review of Feb. 24, 1906, by Hon. J. C. Monaghan, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C.] 
Among the greatest needs of the present day is a better development 

of the means of distribution. Much of the overproduction, of which so 

many complaints are heard, is simply due to lack of distribution. 

Among the modern methods of distributing merchandise the post holds 

a rank scarcely dreamed of in the days of the first American Post- 
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master General, Benjamin Franklin. Even his genius hardly foresaw 
the day when the p of the merchant and tradesman would be 
carried by the postman. The best example of a successful parcels-post 
system to enable a business man to form a just idea of it is the German 
system, which the writer saw in operation for 12 =. The gigantic 
genius that fo and welded the fragments of the empire into one 
cohesive mass—-Bismarck—did as much as anyone rr the Empire 
a postal system so successful that it excites emvy and emulation. In 
the year 1903 it netted the Bmpire nearly 55 000,008 over and above all 
expenditures, while the American service wed a deficit of $4,356,000. 
Not the least successful bramch of the system—certainly not the 
least useful part—is that which deals with parcels or packages of all 
kinds of produets, from those of the farm or ranch to those of the 
every or de t store. From the huge streams of wares that 
fiow through ps offices of Berlin, Hamburg, and the larger towns 
and cities, as well as the tiny rivulets of articles that are put into the 
parcels post in remote Tyro hamlets and in thousands of country 
offices, Is formed a veritable ocean or sea of traffic. The yellow wagons 
of the Empire or the royal wagons of a like Wurtemburg and 
Bavaria that have held on to their separate tal ts, wind their 
way in and out of the highways and byways of the en empire, = 
ing - and laying down wares. Anyone may participate in the e- 
fits of the German porede pest system—that is, anyone who is willing 
to conform to its regulations fulminates, living creatures, 
the making out of cards, etc. A mother in the south may make up a 
reel or kage of food, linen, and other articles and send it to her 
y in Berlin for a trifling sum. A traveler may pick up bits ef bric-a- 
brac in the hills and have them mailed to some central city for a few 
eents, or he may leave his linen to be washed and have it forwarded to 
some place on his itinerary for no more than he would expect to pay a 
porter to carry it to his hetel. Nor has the housewife any on- 
venience; the yellow wagon with its ro eagles will call to “= uP 
— ew Ga * deliver them, charging nothing for an 
only a tr ‘or e 
Foe ereed te eee ciate: ida package. In case 
of goods going to one address, three packages, unless insured, registered, 
or sent ¢. o. d, may be covered by one ecard. This indicates the dis- 
ition of the country to make the postal service not only convenient, 
But as inexpensive as possible. nm insured, registered, or sent 
c. 0. d., each package must have its own card. Every card is divided 
into two parts. On the extreme left is a strip for the address of the 
sender, the stamp of the receiving office, and for the name of the party 
to whom the goods are sent. T part is torn from the card and is 
retained at the receiving office and constitutes an excellent reference 
record in case of loss or trouble. On the other part is put the name 
of the person for whom the goods are intended, the stamp or stam 
necessary to send it, a space for the number of packages sent, 
weight of the as determined by the post-office scales, and a 
number corresponding with one marked upon the package itself and 
given serially. the back of the card are for a short message 


spaces 
to the receiver, for a st number to be used in case the package 
has te be laid away till for, or for instructions in r to de- 
livery; also space for the signature of the receiver. all this 
a - = a ay mae Se to how the —_ to ae -— 
certain important poin parcels-post regulations. ese ea 
cost Ot Ee SS eS ae Oe 1 cent, 
unstam Private parties may make and use their own cards pro- 
vided they supply themselves with exact imitations of those furnished 
by the Government. 

The package has to correspond in every particular of its address to 
the form used on the card. It must indierte by the word “frei,” or 
“franco,” corresponding to our word free, that 
or that it is “ eingeschrieben,” registered, or “ 
to be delivered by special , etc. 
frequently ha eontains onteale, living or dead, or any perishable 
eommodity, eard must contain ons to “return to 
if not delivered,” or “if not delivered, sell,” or “if not delivered, tele 
graph sender.” And “the peony it all,” as a traveling American 
once put it, “is that the Imperial Government does qunetiy as it is 
told or asked to do.” The address must be written in full; must be 

rfectly plain, both as to names and numbers. Im case a consignment 

imouto that fact must be put upon the package as well as upon the 
card. Light objects of little value, such as can stand pressure and 
which will not cause dirt or any kind of inconvenience, may be put up 
in ordinary packing paper. All parcels above 6 ——— must be put up 
in several wrappings of hea paper. Valuable parcels, particularly 
those that are easily muldbeund crushed, or injured by rubbing, must be 
covered with ollcloth or pasteboard, or must be packed in boxes; in 
other words, care must be taken to so cover them as to secure a mini- 
mum of danger. Fluids apipese in bottles or flasks must be carefully 
packed in cases or baskets. ving creatures must be so packed as to 
protect the animal from discomfort, at least reasonably so, and to make 
sure of no injury or danger of injury to the Lpeceemes Officials or parties 
whose duty it is to handle the packages. e wrapping, tying, sealing, 
etc., of the packages must be such as to secure its contents from un- 
warranted examination. t are must be carefully 
sealed with sealing wax and legibly stamped. If the parcel or package 
is one that is sent in a loc box, case, or cask, the sealing is not, 
as in the other cases, indispensable. per money, bonds, and 
other valuable paper may be sent by the eanene. post, but they are sent 


under special regulations. 
to which any exception can be 





postage has been d, 
Tr Bilbote zu bestellen” 
case the package, as 





bene ar ae ar in = system 
ken is one says parcels must be forwarded cecom- 
modation trains, and not by the limited or fast ones. Thie ts doko 
due to the fact that delivery of so many packages would inevitably and 
ineoeey i ~ a —~e- tw are: might have been 
made ‘avor ve an 8, fres rishable i wers 

there is an faeameen tie tt ie patent 


ior SASS Gade tad te eet oF Beaee Git Ge 
o remar o : secure 
on fast trains and special delivery at he 


such parcels int of destination. 
Shipments of an t character, if marked as may not be resis 2 
tered or Insured. however, bear the word urgent (“ dring- 
lich’) in large letters on a card of a particular color, the address being 
clear and unmistakable. In ordinary towns parcels are delivered twice 
Solinccy the aan hhureied SOE etait ben epscial eee 
eliver e@ pac a special messen- 
er. his service calls for 1 sadee cute We is inside cit 
imits and 22 cents if it is beyond them. In some cases notice only of 
the arrival of the-package is by 
the charge is the same as 
money orders—5 cents 


the cents 
vanying card. in case a0 apeael Gallery 
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package is delivered in the ordinary way by the regular parcels-post 


wae. 
he delivery charge differs in degree, de upon dis 
example, parcels up to 11 pounds pay 24 cents faside Ten 
yo delivery the char ; : = rit 7 h igh f 
een ‘or all others are Ww n the weight permitted for 

Heavier parcels—that is, parcels of more than 5 pounds—for city delle. 
ery pay 33 cents per parcel. In case the card covers three packages 
the limit allowed to one card, there is a charge of 33 cents for the 
heaviest and 13 cents for each of the other two. When the goods have 
to be carried into the country (rural an? the charge is 24 cents 
for each parcel weighing less than 54 pounds, and 5 cents for every 
other parcel permitted to go by parcels gon. Careful, sensible, sys- 
tematic, and businesslike are the only words that will properly denceine 
this wonderful system and its successful work. In the matter of city 
delivery fees much is left to local authorities; the general-delivery fees, 
however, are determined by the central postal authorities. A very large 
part of the postal parcels are carried to the post office by boys and 
_, private messengers, servants, and by the parties sending the wares. 

already indica the parcels-post wagon is always ready to call. 
It has its regular rounds each day, and may be called by a card ad- 
dressed to the bureau or division having charge of the wagons. of 
course, such a card should be sent to reach headquarters before the 
wagons start on their daily trips. A parcel may be carried to a wagon 
long after it has passed the locality in which the sender resides. It 
will be taken by the conductor of the wagon, for each wagon has a con- 
ductor and driver. The charge for collection is the same as the charge 
for delivery, 24 cents inside the city limits and 34 cents for collections 
in the comeery. or outside city limits, in the so-called rural zones, for 
parcels weighing less than 54 pounds, and 64 cents for heavier parcels 
up to the limit allowed by law. Im case the carrier can not deliver a 
parcel the sender is notified and asked for instructions, a charge of 5 
cents being made for the notice. As sireety poe out, if a sender 
has doubts about the acceptance or ability e carrier to deliver, he 
can make provision for its delivery or disposition on the accompanying 


The one vital factor in a system of this kind is the charge. If it 
is too high it defeats the object at which it aims—public convenience. 
In all its efforts to secure efficiency the German Empire has always 
aimed at a system such as would secure that result at a moderate cost. 
Its success has been fairly phenomenal, for its charges have been mod- 
erate, the service the very acme of efficiency. As already suggested, 
distance and weight form the factors in the problem of price for the 
service. The distance charges are determined by zones, the first zone 
or circle within which the lowest price is paid being i0 ppPrmesehical 
miles from the post office as a center; the second zone all points be- 
yond the 19-mile limit, but within 20 miles; the third, the points be- 
tween the 20 and a 50-mile circle; the fourth, between 50 and 100; 
the fifth, between 100 and 150; the sixth and last, all points in the 
Empire beyond a circle 150 miles from the post office or center. For 
lighter parcels, those weighing less than 11 pounds, only two zones are 
marked off, the 10-mile zone and those parts of the Empire beyond the 
10-mile boundary. For such parcels the charge ts 6 cents for the in- 
side and 12 cents for the outside zones; for parcels weighing over 11 
pounds an extra charge is made spes. every extra 2.2 pounds or kilo- 


For 
city limits; for 
r packages under 54 pounds, and 


gram. The packages are weighed ‘ore admission, and are accepted 
up to 110 pounds each. Im case the sender fails to prepay the postal 
charges, a fine of 24 cents is levied on parcels that do not weigh more 
than il unds; in case of heavier packages no fine is levied. The 


purpose of this regulation is to effectively reduce the number of unpaid 
parcels under 11 pounds, for these make up the major part of the par- 
cels posted. Light packages, but of large size—say, cases containing 
bonnets, fowers, feathers, etc., or delicate, easily destroyed commodi- 
ties—come under a specific classification. They are classed by cubic 
contents. As soon as a package exceeds 59 inches in any one dimen- 
sion it is put in this class; also, parcels that measure 39.37 inches one 
way and 19.68 im another, but weigh less than 22 pounds. In this 
class fall ts in baskets sent all over the ire nurseries, hat 
and bonn ante, Suenitase, fancy baskets, boxes, Black Forest or ‘Tyrol 
clocks and 28, cages, empty or contai etc. Such 
reels pay 50 per cent more than the regular rates, insurance fees not 
— in the estimate. open of : t soley era peneds insered, 
charges oatag sameoting small, cen or arcels under 
$142.80, with 1.19 cents tional for each $71.40; in other words, a 
parcel worth $357 pays, when insured, for such insurance 5.95 cents, 
practically 6 cents; a parcel worth $1,428 is insured for 23.8 cents, etc. 
‘How much the parcels post has meant in the past, how much it means 
now, and how much it is to mean in the empire’s marvelous develop- 
ment will never be known till some German Mulhall makes its work 
the subject of a brilliant special monograph. From the far-off shores 
of Heligoland and the North Sea fishing villages the products of the 
pe are collected, carried across a large part of the Continent, and 
delivered, the service extending to the confines of Bohemia or even to 
Austria and Hungary, for there is a postal arrangement between the 
two empires that admits all the benefits of the one to the citizens of 
the other. From the seaport cities come the bananas, oranges, lemons, 
ineapples, coconuts, the rich spices of the East, the finer fibers and 
tiles of Persia, India, China, and Japan; from Switzerland come 
the rich dairy products and marvelous gathered from its moun- 
tain flowers, a honey as rich as that of Hymettus; from the Rhine 
lands the wines are sent in baskets far beyond where the vine will 
grow; out of the south, by Botzen, on the hills near Innsbruck, and 
along Lake Garda go fruits and flowers to Berlin and Breslau, Konigs- 
—— a . A message by wire, in case of a run on 
or flowers, will be filled in 24 or 48 hours, the entire order, 
including from 25 cents to $1, the latter price 
ineurred 7 the parcel exceeds 50 pounds. 


U the 1 policy for cents enormous shipments have been 
made and are made. Soe aes Se Se aes Se 
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the card. In the matter of size, no package must be over 41.24 laches 
or 105 centimeters long, and the circumference must not go beyond 
70.87 inches (180 centimeters). The charge for packages ranging from 
{ kilogram (2.2 pounds) to 4.4 pounds is 26 cents; for each 22.046 

unds or fraction thereof an additional charge of 13 cents is made. 

he rate for 220.46 pounds (100 kilograms) is $1.31. As regards the 
imperial parcels-post system as a whole, Germany’s method of meeting 
the new economic, industrial, and commercial era upon which it has 
entered is one that is sure to commend itself in time to the thoughtful 
statesman. 


APPENDIX V. 
EXAMPLES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


There are very few countries not having a more or less highly de- 
veloped system of parcels post. A list is herewith inserted giving a 
large number of them with tariffs for certain weights and distances. 


Parcels-post tariffs. 
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who, doubtless, in those days of had roads and slow wagons, spoke feel- 


THE DRUGGIST CALLED IN. 

When dealing with “ perishables ” produce, as it is called, it is obvious 
that speed of transmission from grower to consumer is the vital factor. 
No sooner has the apple fallen or the egg been laid or the butter been 
made than predatory bacteria begin to pollute it and destroy its pris- 
tine and peculiar savor: <A certain Scottish angler and epicure has a 
fire kindled on the bank of the Tweed and into a pot boiling on 
that fire the first salmon he kills is thrown. Another salmon, caught 
within the hour and cooked in London 24 hours later, would have a 
different and inferior flavor, because the oil in the flesh would be 
slightly rancid. Thompson, the poet, ate peaches growing on the tree 
just as writers of prose, if bold enough, the oyster alive. Dr. Johnson, 


ingly, declared that no man was “satisfied with a moderately fresh 
egg.” f we except Chinamen, this is true; but very few inhabitants of 
our towns can secure “ new-laid” eggs. As to butter, cheese, and milk, 
it is notorious that our foreign friends thoughtfully save our noses from 
being offended by a liberal use of chemical preservatives, with which 


; the British stomach is supposed to deal. One dares not calculate how 
| Approxi- many kegs of Belgian borax and Frerch acid the British middle-class 
Countries. Weight. English |“ mate baby must assimilate at the most critical period of its existence. 
miles. | rates. A DETAILED PLAN. 
aes It remains to suggest a workable plan for the desired operation of the 
| post office. And here it becomes an outsider who is not an official and 
| Pounds. Cents. who knows nothing experimentally of la petite culture to observe all due 
| 1 (*) 6 | modesty. The aim in this article is to promote discussion of the sub 
Cl oo wn tcin sc tegis cvateseoceconses<onrs 2 (@) 8 | ject; and it will, of course, be a subject of congratulation to the writer 
ll « 24 | if a far better system than his can be brought forward. 
6 Q 12 eeeren ad ale 
TW athcsre tare ccocgsenescocacccccorencocaqans ll () 16 = See ae. 3 
22 (1) 25 In the first place, the post office should undertake the work of col- 
ll 46 ¢ | lection. In every rural district mapped out there should be local 
a Bis lta kecitnas clindedronbahenenan ll 0) 12 | depots, say a mile apart, along the roads to which parcels of produce 
110 46 60 | would be brought by a certain hour from the neighboring farms and cot- 
Ca choke dice das cies ce cdcteeecds ll () 12 | tages. A postal van hired in the locality would collect from these 
L1 6 | depots and the village post offices and convey the parcels to the nearest 
‘ Ll () 12 | railway station. The trifling expense of maintaining such a depot might 
AUSUTIA. «00 eeeee eee eecere ec ceeeceeeenseecceeeenceess 11 6 ¢ | fairly be undertaken by the farmers benefited, 
| ll 3) 15 Motor cars should be employed if possible. Let us suppose that a 
| ll 46 7 | district is 10 miles from a post office and is inhabited by a hundred cot 
TIUMQ OLY ~~~ +200 e eee e en nee eee e eee eeee ene eeneeeeenees { il (0) 15 | tagers raising then (as all would) produce. Clearly the rural postman 
ll (2) 99 | Who now socruss parcels would (even if trained by Sandow) be unequal 
Italy. 22+ -eeeeeeceeneceneececeececceenerseeeesceeees { 6} (1) 12 to the task. Sut the postal van or motor car would convey everything 
| 1 @) 12 | to the station in time for the appointed train to the town of destina- 
New Zealand ......---..-----+---20eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees ll () 72 | tion. On reaching that town the parcels would be delivered (if so ad- 
x ‘ 1 () 12 | dressed) to the depot to be established there or (if so addressed) to 
ViCtOTid.. ~..- 2-22 - eee reece renee ener e nee e reece neers ll (1) 72 | individual purchasers. In this way eggs, milk, butter, poultry, fruit, 
1 (*) 12 | and flowers might be placed on our tables within four or five hours of 
South Australia. .........-----+----0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee i (1) 72 | the leaving of the farm of origin. 
: 1 (*) 12 | RATES. 
New South Wales.............+0++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- “ ” 18 | And now with respect to rates. The writer would recommend 1 
1 ® ‘“| penny per pound for the cash-on-deliver parcels, with a minimum of 
— a 12 pence for anything not over 2 pounds, and one-half penny per pound 
1 No limit. 26 cents for each additional pound. 


Australia, Belgium, and Germany, at least, among these have the 
110-pound limit; a limit within which 96 per cent of the American 
express traffic travels, the average parcel weighing 32.80 pounds, and 
only about 5 per cent (4.94) of the number of pieces exceeding 100 
pounds. 

As perhaps the most elaborate and best tested, if not the most excel- 
lent, example of the conception, the German system is referred to; and 
a most readable as well as reliable description of it, by Hon. J. C. 
Monaghan, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is given. 


APPENDIX W. 
AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL POST. 
{Nineteenth Century, vol. 53, p. 253.] 


The object of the writer of this article is not so much to entertain 
the reader as to attempt to show how the income of the United King- 
dom may be immediately increased by at least 60,000,000 sterling, dis- 
tributed among a class of men who are admitted to be the backbone of 





with a penny minimum for parcels consigned to depots where the postal 
work is simply collection. ‘These charges should be paid in adhesive 
stamps. 

The maximum weight should be raised to one hundredweigcht (as in 
Germany), to be ultimately higher still. And here one should entreat 
the post office to have as few charges as possible and to give the 
“zone” system, so successful on the Continent, at least a fair trial. 
Unfortunately, the post office, as we know, has to pay 50 per cent of 
| the postage on railway-borne parcels to the companies. That bargain, 

however, comes to an end next year, and meanwhile the post office 
would pocket all the postage on the parcels sent to the nearest depot 
by its motor-car service. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON, M. P. 
APPENDIX X. 
Express rates by passenger train in England. 
[Consular report.] 








the community, but whose fate it seems to be to suffer from the pros- | 30 miles to 50 50 miles to 100 
perity of their fellows. There is but one class which can be thus | Weight. | Up to 30 miles. | anaes) mites 10 A) | Over 100 miles, 
described—the agricultural. There is but one remedy suggested for its | areas: — 
misfortunes—an agricultural parcel post. ! aiid canadian ath se 
Not that the post office can do all that is required. The official | j YS | ; l 
Hercules will certainly expect the depressed cultivator to put a shoulder ; Pounds. d. Cents. | & d.| Cents. 8. d. Cents. | 8.d.| Cents. 
to the wheel. The postmaster general is nowise responsible for oC ee | 4) G@O611) O 4) 0.0811; O 4) O.0811) 0 4 0. 0811 
enterprise of trans-Atlantic farmers or the cutting of trans-Atlantic | 3---------- | 5 -1013 | 0 5) -1013| 0 5} 1013} 0 5 1013 
freights. So long as the British farmer acts on the theory that his | 4---------- 6 1216) 0 6) .1216) 0 6) .1216) 0 6 1216 
land will produce ae one thing, which he can not sell at a profit, no- | 5---------- ys 1216) 0 6 - 1216 07 1419) 0 7 1419 
bedy, not even Hercules, can help him. For, as against stupidity, “the | 6 6 1216 0 6 1216) 0 8 -1622| 0 8 1622 
gods themselves contend in vain.” But if he will grow that which is 6 me) © S| 168) © 8) eee ee 1834 
ighly profitable, and which the post office alone (without injury to its oP OS) See eee 2037 
revenue) can bring to market, then it is clearly the duty of the post 6 -1216; 0 8 1622) O11 2200) O11 2230) 
office to place its machinery at his service. It is worth while to 6 1216; 0 8 - 1622) 1 0 2483) 1 0| "2433 
examine with an impartial mind the facts and arguments for and 6 1216; 0 8) .1623) 1 0 -2433) 1 0} 2435 
against postal intervention. 6 . 1216 ° s = : : — oe SI » 2635 
6 .1216 9 . 183 2635} 1 2] D3 
WHAT WE ARE LOSING—IN ACRES. 6 1216) 0 9 -1824) 1 1 2635} 1 3] . 3040 
There are in the United Kingdom 77,667,959 a of which 29,917,374 6 1216 | 0 9 - 1824 1 2 288) 1 4] 3244 
acres are uncultivated. Of the uncultivated portion, 1,225,000 acres 6 -1216 | 010 «2027 1 2 -2838/ 1 5} 34 
were cultivated 11 years ago, when I brought the matter before Mr. 6 -1216 | 010 - 2027 xe 3000} 1 6) 649 
Raikes; 806,872 have been laid down in pasture, while 418,473 have 6 1216 | 0 10 2027} 1 3 -3000} 1 7] R52 
become primeval deserts. 6 -1216} O11 . 2230 1 4 . 3244 1 8] , 
WHAT WE ARE LOSING—IN MEN Ole eres a z 
7 . . 3446 0 14160) 
While our fields have been thus abandoned to weeds those who tilled ol Semel i ot amet asl iam unl 
them have emigrated to lands where their services are valuable. In 6 .1216| 1 0 2433 1 6 3649 2 0 Ret 
the last 10 1,603,523 persons have left our shores, whole villages 6 -1216| 1 0 . 2433 1 6 3649 2 0} . 4866 
have been as in time of plague, and all we get in return for 7) ‘1419| 11) 12685} 171 lagsz| 21) 5008 
our country is the barren title, officina gentium. 7 1419} 1 1 - 2635 1 8 4055 | 2 2} . 5270 
NO LINK BETWEEN GROWER AND BUYER. 2 1 : ; —_ ; : = : : ae 
The sterilizing influence, the fatal ob; is the want of some 14 : | a 
means of getting the produce in question and cheaply to the 8) .1622) 1 3 wel fark ‘aml 3 6 oo 
market. man farming 1,000 acres contracts with the dealers in or eee 2 ST eee) bol caes| 27 oa 
town and his produce daily from his own vam or cart at the s 163) 1 4 “3041 2 0 “16 | 2 8 * 6488 
railway station. But the tens of thousands who occupy from 1 Site? fi Sel ol feel 3 8 “sano 
to 20 acres own no vans, and in order to secu rent they live 9) 18) 1 5) 36) 2 ‘cel Sie —_ 
far away from the railways. And the situati n of a is everything. 9} 1824) 1 5 346) 2 2 520 - 6803 
We can not say of the modern British farmer as Horace wrote of the See Oh ae, el ie ee Oe 
Roman, “ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis.” 
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Farm and dairy produce by passenger train, Great Western Railway, 
Englend. 








come an immense mass of prejudice before it can act im any case. It jx 
fashionable to declaim against the so-called “bureaucracy” of modern 
times, but this is only a part of the attempt of sagacious capitalists; 
to manufacture public sentiment to counteract the steady current of 





‘ Up to% 31 to 50 51 to 100 100 to 200 Over 200 
Weight. ; rational conviction toward the conclusion that society must aro ) 
miles. miles. mailes. miles. miles. its own interests and take the welfare of its members more directly int, 
cesvenenctinncitrinasiecinnelfciiesagenii dete ieee ca na, ala its own hands. 
ad. \|Cents.| d. | Cents. Cc 8. a. | Cents.) 8. d. | Cents. 
Wpounds....| 6 |12.16| 6 |1216| 6 |1216|08 | 16.22;09 | 18.24 APPENDIX AA. 
24pounds....| 6 | 12.16 6 | 12.16 9 |18.24;10 | 24.33/13 30.40] A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE BILLS INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE RELATING 
Above & TO PARCELS POST. 
pounds'....| |] .25 2; .5 #| .% 4} 1 §; 123 H. R. 2956. Gives post-office monopoly of matter admissible to tho 


mails. 

H. R. 5596. Rural-route parcels, 11- Iimit. 

> gener post, 11-pound limits, rates graded from 12 to 2 
cents a fi 
H. R. 6311. Parcels post, 12-pound limit, 8 cents a pound. 
H. R. 7603. Experi Law os} 


. R. ke men rural route, — limit. 

H. R. 8386. Parcels post, 11-pound limit, 12 cents a pound, 5 cents q 
pound on 50-mile haul. 

R. 4444. Experimental parcels post, packages originating on rural 


H. 
routes ; $20,000 appropriation. 

HR dont Rural route for parcels, 25- limit, 2 cents first 

und and 1 cent added pound. And general post for farm products to 
BS nd limit, 2 cents t pound and 1 cent each additional pound. 

. R. 1341. Experimental rural route, confined to four counties. 
H. R. 16. Urban rere in towns of not less than 1,000 population. 

H. R. 14. Parcels post, limit 11 pounds, 8 cents a pound; provisions 
for insurance of packages; rural-route rates given. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, before yielding to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] I desire to be indulged 
for a moment to make a statement. On yesterday the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonvELL] called my attention to the 
fact that on page 5 of the report on the bill under consideration 
the statement was contained reading— 

As is well kn the Republican tariff legislation of 1909 was an 


1 Minimum charge, 12+- cents. 
The above are special rates of the Great Western Railway for con- 


signments of butter, cream, fish, eggs, game, poultry, v , flow- 
ers, etc., and include collection and me. 7 
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OFfrice OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1911. 
Hon. D. J. Laws, House of Re b 


presentatives 
ee pe ns ees of the 20th instant 
for information with re ce to and ral Delivery Services, 
I beg to advise you as follows: 
At the present time there are 1,528 post offices pereng city delivery. 
Py letter carriers in these offices serve a population approximately 
600,000. 
The law requires that before ay delivery <an be established at an 
the gross amount to $10,000 or more, or the 
lation, according to a or State census, must be 


cay, te in Gneihen ot te Tome Gee ° 
rule genes (aoe ee ae — at the aver- 
age ce, where the —— are suflicien 

of the between 


eve, re, popula is usually ae and 4,000, and | honest revision in public interest. 

the oymen two or carriers nD ic Printer 

where tis requirement is met as to recei ’ the service would| When the corrected préof sheets went to the Public Printer, 
at o any be aie unless the full tise of . as shown by the record in his hands now, that sentence read: 

utilized. & preceden: the establishmen the City Delivery Serv- As is well known, the Republican tariff legislation of 1909 was not 

fee the depa ine eae to be -j an honest revision in the public interest. 


In some way, I know not how, after the corrected proof 
sheets went to the Public Printer that word “not” was dropped 
eut. The Public Printer has reprinted the document so as to 
make it conform to the proof sheets, and the copies of the re- 
port that were here on yesterday, of course, are incorrect in 


served by . 
20,000,000 people are served by these 
Very truly, yours, 


ee 
that respect. 
ae | Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gentle- 
seeutiadiecidiana ore man was right, even for a moment, although he changes it this 
pated - yams 8. S68 morning and makes a wrong statement. 

should be luien by the State ort toe private individuals is one Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman from [Illinois 

Sac.” we tanofar of fanny iv the inte toe tomer simp | Af, MANA. ‘Mer Chaivman, the DM before us 18 2. bi 
r. i > e e us a en- 
= ap ical hax tisk ier ennkoatine from the earliest ages | titled “To reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of 
eek Gar es ee ag ~ simply wool.” In grein this bill to the House = to ~ country 
h little by little society has risen the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
necks, a has, on by one sumes uaek = oe kant man from Alabama [Mr. UNpbERWoop], leaves no doubt as to 


,» assumed 
ublic interests. Whether it be its finances, its criminal jurisprudence, 


Democra Party proposes rhile 
ts customs regulation, its postal affairs, its tel phs, or its railroads, the policy which the me y | taped 


it is in control of this House, or would propose to pursue if 








t i percei need State tration, ‘oceed 
aseume and ad ¢ me tunetions <= te ment. me ; a = placed in control of the country. or distinguished oo 
ow, rises us mo get mn from Alabama yesterday boldly candidly avowed a i 
than it had been managed before by private parties. Most of them are | the preparation of the bill he gave no considerntion to the in- 
such that the world has entirely fo: that they were ever private | terests of the producers of wool or to the interests ef the manu 
enterprises. Qihers have become cherished public institutions, which | facturers of wool. He boldly avowed that the bill was made 
are othane whidn are still ating Sanaa trial in PO a wholly with a view to the production of revenue, without any 
The tion question is one of these latter. Telegraph com-| regard to the interests of those in this country engaged either 
ee > Sl a ee 6 oe. in the production of wool or woolen goods. And this declara- 
still, not now looked upon except by a few as to cass, tio one which met a al, unanimous 
are destined to pass Seat stages of agitation governmen nh was w with approval, apparently s, 
i These facts amc ld not, however, lead to the conclusion on the Democratic side of the House. 
enterprises which concern the general public. There must be a gradual The speech of the gentleman from Alabama has not we 
maturing of the conditions, both on side of the State and the in- | Deen printed in the Recorp, very naturally being held out over 
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purpose of proper revision and addition in the 

statistics; but there has been printed in the 

the speech which the distinguished gentleman delivere: 

in this House on the so-called farmers’ free-list bill. In that 
stated: 
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| i. from Alabama 

qi individual incompetency have t hiy aroused it to the necessity. speech the gentleman 

+) ihe superiority of governmental adm tion over private > Now, I do not propose to discuss this tion from the standpoint 
ment in large en of a general private character ay 4 ofa because I not a and neither is my 
seen and frequently pointed out, but the progress o opinion composed protectionists. 
on such been 1 special 
nature of case. 
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country, and consequently more revenue will be collected at the 
customhouses. 

In presenting these schedules of the tariff bill to the House for 
consideration, we believe that by reason of a fair reduction in the 
tarif rates in the present schedules we will, instead of reducing, 
actually increase the revenue at the customhouses. 

And again he said: 

Now, our clear duty is to reduce the tariff on articles on which 
the present rates are prohibitive, and to increase the quantity of 
imports te a reasonable extent, and thereby increase the amount of 
revenue from the customs. 

And again he said: 

The difference between a free list made by you— 


referring to the Republican side of the House— 

and one made by us, is that you have always been in favor of making 
such a list either on articles that were gn im the American 
market and did not interfere with any manufacturing enterprise in 
the United States, or by putting articles on the free list to iver the 
American manufacturer. 

Those statements, made before, were reiterated by the gen- 
tleman yesterday. They have been amplified by other gentle- 
men on the Democratic side of the House. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Grorcre], a new Member of the 
House, said, followed by applause on the Democratic side of 
the House, in his speech on April 18: 

I look not only for the time, and I —¥ it may come speedily, when 
there shall be no tariff whatsoever north of us, but I look to see no 
tariff! south of us, no tariff east of us, no tariff west of us, but 
perfect freedom of trade with all the world. 

And the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Canrritj on April 
28 said in a speech on the floor of this House: 


Levy no tax save for revenue only. 


And the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crtne] said in a 
speech published on the 29th of April: 

The Democratic Party has stood for a hundred years for a tariff for 
revenue only. It has seen parties and “isms” founded unscien- 
tific economic theories come and go, and a continues to advocate with 
popular favor those essential principles announced by its founder. 

And the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] said in 
a speech published on May 2: 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, stands for a tariff for 
pe only, = policy being ea in the councils of the party 


_ ie = rn us a tariff Pace a 
e Republican a tariff ection 
oft incidental 


1 euvenea, 

And the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray- 
Ton], long a Member of this House and long the chairman of 
the Democratic caucus, in a speech ap orem on May 4 said: 

The difference between the two parties is that the Democrats assert 
that the Government ought to levy duties primarily or the sole purpose 
of raising public revenue, and that this is the only rightful use of the 
power of taxation. 

And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Bartterr] said in a 
speech published on May 5: 

‘ i oe & not believe eee the 
upon e e@ ex: 
A + Be Bog B, proncie on. ies 

And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], logical as 
he is, a distinguished Member on that side of the House, a 
member of the Comniittee on Rules, now placed at the head of 
a great investigating committee, having the confidence of that 
side of the House, following the logic to its ultimate end of 
the statements made by the other gentlemen, said in a speech 
published on May 3: 


Let us abandon this system of imposing duties on competitive articles 
and obtain our revenue vag Ae ® from noncompetitive articles, the sole 


ower of the General Government 
for revenue. * * I would 


of the time-worn ag ery of our “A tariff 

ort revenue only,” may not be the Serene o. bathitg it ret tha believe, 

the one t sound states p an, Ae of —_ eames | 
a2 , an 


aitedaiees: revenue, 
Tyr open 


leads to the encouragement and the development of industries 








which I would like to possess if I were authorized myself to 
prepare a bill for presentation to the House. I am not wholly 


satisfied with the provisions in the existing law, but that 
State of mind is possibly based rather upon popular prejudice 
and ignorance than it is upon facts. I would not wish, if I 
could help it, to be compelled to pass upon the merits of the 
existing law without more complete knowledge than I have or 
I believe the gentlemen’ on the Democratic side of the aisle 
have. But I noticed yesterday that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama assumed that in preparing this bill he had 
information galore, more information than could be presented 
to him to advantage by a tariff board appoiuted for the per- 
pose and now engaged in actually collecting information which 
would have a bearing upon this subject. 

The distinguished gentleman from Alabama stated that they 
did not need to wait for information from the Tariff Board, 
assuming that they have ample information with which to de- 


cide this most intricate subject of tariff legislation, the woolen 
schedule. He gave as one of the reasons for the passage of this 
bill the condition of the finances of the country, and seriously 
read to the House a statement from the daily Treasury state- 
ment as justifying the provisions in this bill 

The distinguished gentleman from Alabama is a gentleman 
for whom I have the highest regard. I believe him to be as 
competent and capable as any man on the Democratic side, if I 
would not even place him at the top of the list. When he says 
that he needs no more information than he possesses in order 
to prepare a tariff bill and gives as one of the special reasons 
for the provisions in this bill the figures which he reads from 
the daily Treasury statement, we wonder whether his figures 
and his deductions are correct in that respect. 

The gentleman from Alabama yesterday did not go into the 
details of figures to any great extent, but when it came to the 
question of the revenue and the amount of money to be collected 
by this Government for this fiscal year the gentleman was very 
bold and explained to us the basis of the bill; that the bill was 
prepared to meet conditions shown by the daily Treasury state- 
ment. 

What was his statement? Holding in his hand the daily 
Treasury statement of receipts and disbursements under the 
date of June 5, 1911, showing the condition of the Treasury 
at the close of business June 5, 1911, he read from page 2, 
column 4, at the top of the page, that the total ordinary receipts 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 next would be, as estimated 
by the Treasury Department, for the entire year, $625,071,413.90. 
In vain did the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] endeavor to furnish information to the gentleman from 
Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama, with that cocksure- 
ness which has led him to propose to the House this woolen- 
schedule bill, decried the efforts of the gentleman from New 
York and others to give him information in reference to the 
daily Treasury statement. 

What are the facts of the case? The gentleman from Ala- 
bama prepared a bill, as he says, based on the statement which 
he made to the House, that the total ordinary receipts of the 
Government for this fiscal year up to June 30 is estimated to 
be $625,000,000, while last year, as he stated, the receipts were 
$675,000,000, and hence, under the Payne law, this year the 
receipts would be $50,000,000 less than last year. He stated 
that he took his information from the statement issued by the 
Treasury Department in a Republican administration. The gen- 
tleman read from the column which is headed “ This fiscal year 
| ending June 30, 1911.” 

On that same page, following the item of ordinary receipts and 
disbursements, there is a column giving the receipts for this 
day, another column giving the receipts for this month, another 
column giving the receipts for this month of the last fiscal year, 
another column giving the receipts for this fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, another column giving the receipts to this date of 
the last fiscal year. It is to me the most surprising thing that 
I have witnessed since I have been a Member of this House 
more than 14 years—that the distinguished gentleman, chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, whose duty it is to pro 
vide legislation to raise revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, that this distinguished gentleman had never before, 
apparently, seen the daily statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment showing the condition of the finances and did not under- 
stand what it means. [Applause on the Republican side.] Think 
of it. [Applause on the Republican side.}] A chairman of the 

ee on Ways and Means who does not know what the 
Treasury statement means, who can not read it intelli- 
gently or intelligibly! Now, everyone else than Members on 
that side of the House knows that that statement shows the 
receipts up to the end of that day, in this June 5 column, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. That is what it says. 
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On the first of last July the Treasury Department issued a 
Treasury statement in form like this, with the same heading, in 
which it gave the receipts for the fiscal year up to the end of 
the first day of July, and on every day since it published a 
statement giving the receipts up to the end of the day for this 


fiscal year. That is what it did in this statement. The gentle- 
man said that the statement showed that the estimated receipts 
under the Payne law for the entire fiscal year were $625,000,000. 
How lucky it was for him that he did- not happen to get the 
statement of the day before, because if he had gotten the state- 
iment of the day before he would have found that the receipts 
for the fiscal year were to be $623,959,000; and if he had gotten 
the statement for June 2 he would have discovered that the 
receipts for the entire fiscal year were only to be $619,000,000 
instead of $625,000,000. 

If he had gotten the statement for June 1 he would have 
discovered that the receipts for the entire year were to be only 
$617,000,000, and yet this gentleman prepared a bill and pre- 
sented it to the House as a revenue measure, not understanding 
either the receipts of the Government or the common daily 
statement of the Treasury Department, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] The gentleman read a statement of June 5. 
If his speech had been a day delayed he would have read the 
statement of June 6. Yesterday he stated that the eftimated 
receipts were $625,000,000 for the entire fiscal year, but if he 
had waited until to-day he would have stated that the estimated 
receipts were $627,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
That is the basis of this bill. That is the basis upon which the 
gentleman from Alabama stated they have knowledge enough 
to prepare a woolen schedule bill—that they do not need the 
knowledge for the Tariff Board. He said, in effect: ‘We re- 
quire no further investigation of the subject; we know.” Now, 
Mr. Chairman, it is proper to state in this connection that the 
very statement which the gentleman yesterday held in his hand, 
by which he was endeavoring to prove, by his lack of knowledge 
of the statement, that the receipts would fall short $50,000,000 
from what the receipts were last year—that very statement 
shows that the receipts up to that date were more than $21,000,- 
000 greater than they were last year, and that the receipts were 
over $9,000,000 this year up to date in excess of the expenditures. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] But I presume that the 
gentleman did not understand those figures. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion—— 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr, PAYNE (continuing). Not for his benefit, but for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Alabama. If he should take, now, 
the statement of June 6 he would find that the additional sum 
tnaking up the $627,000,000 was just exactly the statement of 
the receipts for yesterday. Now, I only wanted to get the ABC 
of the matter of the statement before the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and before some of the intelligent Members on that side 
of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps it would be wise to follow the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] and for a 
moment conduct a school for the benefit of the gentlemen on 
the Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. A sort of kindergarten experience. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. The gentleman from Alabama stated yes- 
terday—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] yield to his colleague [Mr. BucHANAN]? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman stated in his remarks that 
he based his information on public ignorance, I believe. 

Mr. PAYNE. He did not say any such thing. 

Mr. MANN. I am better skilled in using parliamentary lan- 
guage than my colleague from [Illinois is, and I do not use 
unparliamentary language. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I possibly misunderstood the gentleman. 
I understood you to say—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is a demonstration of 
the truth of the gentleman’s statement, then. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What I did want to ask is, that if your 
statement is based on that information, having been here 14 


here twice that long? Would be know anything? 

Mr. MANN. I am frank to say that in the cam of my col- 
league it would be somewhat doubtful. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
receipts for the fiscal year 
plus. He took those figures 
ordinary receipts for this 
and if he will exam 
House will examine, 
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be found under the first column “Receipts for this day, 
$2,509,137.19,” and if they will take the trouble to add the re- 
ceipts for yesterday to the figures given by the gentleman from 
his column yesterday, $625,071,413.90, that will make the sum 
given in the same place in the statement for yesterday 
$627,580,551.09. 

And if the gentlemen on that side of the House, now that they 
have cominenced the serious study of revenue measures, will 
examine this statement from day to day they will discover that 
every day the receipts for that day are given, and that if the 
recejpts for that day are added to the “total receipts for the 
fiscal year” of the previous day, they will equal the “ receipts 
for the fiscal year” in the daily statement. 

I am somewhat surprised that it is necessary to give this 
information to gentlemen on that side of the House. Both the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] and myself yesterday 
endeavored to prevent the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD] crawling into a hole from which there was no escape, 
but, with a fatuousness which the gentelman seldom exhibits, 
he insisted upon it. And it was perfectly evident, as suggested 
over here yesterday, that there was no Member on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House who knew any better. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] And, of course, they applauded the gen- 
tleman from Alabama as though he was a rooster that had just 
emerged triumphantly from a cockfight. [Laughter.] 

The statement made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpEeRWooD] that the estimated ordinary receipts of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year which ends on the 30th of this 
month were $625,000,000 for the year was not only based upon 
a lack of knowledge and understanding of the daily Treasury 
estimate, but is very wide of the real estimate of receipts. In 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury submitted 
last November or December he estimated the ordinary receipts of 
the Government for this fiscal year at $678,000,000, as against es- 
timated ordinary expenditures of $662,000,000, or an estimated 
surplus of $16,000,000. I am informed now that the present 
estimates of the Treasury Department place the estimated ordi- 
nary receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30 next at $685,- 
000,000 and the estimated ordinary expenditures for the year 
at $660,000,000, showing an estimated surplus of $25,000,000 
under the operation of the existing Payne tariff law. If this 
statement could only be inserted in the speech of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWwoop], what 
would there be left of the reason given by him for bringing in 
this present bill with the rates of duty named in it? 


PROTECTION AND REVENUB. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to detain the House for a short time in 
discussing this bill from two standpoints—first, from the stand- 
point of a protective tariff; and, second, from the standpoint of 
a revenue tariff; first, what its effect is as to protection and 
upon the industries of the country; and, second, as to its fair- 
ness, if passed, in the raising of revenue as a revenue measure. 

The bill proposes to put an ad valorem tariff of 20 per cent, 
equivdlent to about 5 cents a pound, on wool and to reduce the 
tariff on woolen goods, and it is stated by the gentlemen mak- 
ing the report that the average ad valorem rate of duty on 
woolen goods is fixed by this bill at 42.55 per cent, and that 
the average ad valorem rate of duty under the Wilson law was 
47.84 per cent; in other words, that by this bill it is proposed 
to levy an ad valorem rate of duty on woolen manufactures 
5 per cent in the percentage less than under the Wilson law, or 
424 per cent practically, as against 47} per cent under tlhe 
Wilson law. 

Under the Wilson law wool came in free. Under this bill 
it is proposed that the manufacturer shall pay a tariff duty of 
20 per cent on wool, and yet that woolen goods shall be pro- 
tected less than they were under the Wilson law when wool wis 
free. When I first saw this bill I felt like welcoming the gen- 
tleman from Alabama into the protective ranks. He propose 
to put a tariff on raw wool, purely a protective tariff, so far 
as it is concerned. To that extent he has been compelled to 
yield to gentlemen on that side of the House who are interested 
in the production of wool and the growth of the sheep business. 
There has always been a controversy in the country as to 
whether raw materials, so called, should be protected by tariff 
taxes. The Wilson law gave free wool to the manufacturer 
and 47 per cent protection in the way of a tariff on the: manu- 
factured article. This bill proposes to compel the manufacturer 
to pay about 5 cents a pound more for his high-grade wools and 
from 2 to 3 cents more a pound for his carpet wools, and to 
reduce the protection on the manufactured articles from the 
amount carried by the Wilson law. 

Now, what is the effect of this? We consume in the United 

according to such information as I have been able to 
get, probably between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 pounds of 
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wool a year. The average for a number of years has been 

much Jess than that, but probably it is now—under our pro- 

tective system fostering the industry—probably it is up where 

we consume in the neighborhood of 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 

pounds of wool including in that probably shoddy and waste | 
reduced to wool in the grease. We imported last year about 

250,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease and produced appar- | 
ently about 300,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease, it being | 
impossible to ascertain absolutely, because it is not possible 

to reduce all wool to wool in the grease in the form in which it 

comes to the market. Bear in mind, we produced in the neigh- 

porhood of 300,000,000 pounds of wool in this country last year, 

possibly a little more. 

What, now, is the proposition in the bill and in the estimates 
made by the committee in reporting it? They estimate that 
there will be an increase in the importation of wool from 
$47,687,293 worth to $66,991,000 worth, or an increase in the 
importation of raw wool of $19,303,706 worth. The average value 
of class 1 wool imported last year was 18.6 cents per pound; 
and if the average value for the first fiscal year that this bill 
would be in operation were the same, there would be, with the 
estimate that the gentleman has made, an increase in the im- 
portations of wool of 103,783,370 pounds. 

That is, according to the estimate made by the gentleman on 
this bill in presenting it, we are to import each year raw wool 
to the extent of over 103,000,000 pounds more than we imported 
in the year 1910, which was our banner year. What more? 
The gentleman estimates that we will import of noils and 
waste—noils being the product that comes out when wool is 
combed to make worsteds and used in the manufacture of other 
woolen goods—the estimate is that the increased importation 
of noils will be $686,990.75 worth, an increase from $203,509 
to $890,500. The average value of noils imported was 35.2 
cents per pound, and that would give an increase of 195,167 
pounds. Noils reduced to wool—that is, multiplied by two, as 
a low estimate—would give 390,335 pounds. 

The committee reporting the bill reported estimates of in- 
creased importations under the bill over those for the last fiscal 
year under the present Payne law. I have reduced those esti- 
mates to raw wool, except as to carpets and rugs, as follows: 

Paragraph 3.—Combed wool, roving, ete. 


Estimated i I i iittala cineibaincimninclesistinccsaneglidrncncileti 


$732, 500. 00 
DES tis deten den Gite ncitecininmmmpey 


1, 129. 80 

Estimated increase of importations 731, 370. 20 | 

divided by average value per 
pounds, 136,195, multiplied 

| 

| 


518,585. 


und, $0.537, equals estimated increase in 
y 3, equals pounds wool in the grease, 


Paragraph 4.—Yarns. 
I ROO 6.2. ide newt ewaneeee 


$1, 373, 900. 00 
ARE TI oi citrine 


326, 886. 02 
Estimated increase of importations 1, 047, 013. 98 


divided by average value me und, $0.908, equals estimated increase in | 
pounds, 115.209, multiplied by 3, equals pounds wool in-the grease, | 


345,927. 

Paragraph 5.—Ctloths, knit fabrics, etc. 
Se ee eenees 2... nee $24, 062, 400. 00 | 
Se ND in sii net ction 6, 658, 288. 07 


Estimated increase of importations_ 111, 9% 
divided by soorege value i $1.04, 
3, by 





17, 404, 111. 93 | 
equals estimated increase in 


——— 16,734,7 multipli 3i, equals pounds wool in the grease, 
8,571,530. 

Paragraph 6.—Blankets and flannels. 
Te st sis Sarees reptenini pan caine care $258, 400. 0 | 
leet dieiertttipreninieeeg anceensetemescneremmraceth 168, 889. 82 | 


89, 510. 18 | 
Estimated 1 pound for $1 gives increase in pounds, 89,510, multiplied | 
by 34, equals pounds wool in the grease, 313,285. 

Paragraph 7.—Women’s and children’s dress goods, linings, etc. 


I crete ceneneeangseneentinnenss $25, 408, 500. 00 
Actual importati 9, 218, 374. 10 


Estimated increase of importations 16, 190, 125. 90 

Estimated 1 pound for $1 gives estimated increase in pounds (ultra 

conservative), 16,190,125, multiplied by 2 (one-half wool), equals 
pounds wool in the grease, 32 ,250. 


Paragraph 8.—Reedy-made clothing, wearing apparei, etc. 
icteat mpordations ooo 5 990 200 82 


1, 776, 236. 34 
Estimated increase of importations.__.____..___ 290, 163. 66 


tions 3 
divided by a value pound, $2.06, equals estimated i im 
pounds 1.600, 106, multiplied by 4, aan pounds wool in ee qoeme, 
Peragraph 9.—Webdbings, gorings, suspenders, etc. 
UD asi. celia ett wit $160, 900. 00 
77, 161. 70 
a yo aaa of sone. 41 80, causiy cat =. 738. 
vided ue un estimated rease in 
Bo poe” i fy he multiplied we 2, equals ae wool in the grease, 


Estimated increase of importations___.._____- 
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Under the figures submitted by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama, of the estimated increases which he says that he 
and the Treasury Department have figured out, the total in- 
creases for the first fiscal year of operation under the new Dill 
would amount to increased importations of wool in the grease, 
and clothing and cloth reduced to wool in the crease, of 202,- 
782,472 pounds. Here is a statement, made by the chairman of 
the committee in submitting this bill, which proposes that under 
the bill there will be an increase in importations of wool or 
manufactured articles reduced to wool amounting to over 
200,000,000 pounds of wool more than is now imported, when 
our entire production of wool in this country is now in the neigh- 
borhood of only 300,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Illinois will allow me—— 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not responsible, and I do not want 
it to go into the Recorp as if I appeared to be responsible, for 
the gentleman’s statement in pounds. The gentleman is inac- 
curate in his estimate when he counts 34 pounds of wool into a 
pound of cloth. He overlooks the part of the wool that is used 
for noils, and this foreign wool does not shrink to the extent 
that the gentleman makes his estimate. So, therefore, unless 
the gentleman can produce figures that I have seen nowhere, he 
can not sustain that estimate, because he can not prove that 
this foreign wool takes 34 pounds to make a pound of cloth. As 
nearly as I can estimate, on the average foreign wool of first 
and second class that comes in here, 2} pounds would be a full 
estimate for the shrinkage, 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Chairman, it makes no difference 
whether foreign wool shrinks. If the foreign wool does not 
shrink any at all when made into cloth, on this increase it takes 
the place of that much American wool which does shrink. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is taking the estimate of 
dollars of cloth that would come in and then figuring that it 
takes 34 pounds of foreign wool to make up 1 yard of cloth. 
So he is making his estimate of the foreign wool that comes in. 

Mr. MANN. I am making my estimate of what American 
wool will be displaced by the importation the gentleman speaks 
of. [Applause on the Republican side.}] I have made an exceed- 
ingly low estimate, because, on the average, American woo! will 
not produce a pound of cloth from 34 pounds of wool in the 
grease. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Assuming the gentleman’s figures 
as to the increased importations to be true, does the gentleman 
hold that under the proposed bill domestic woo! will be displaced 
to that extent? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I propose to discuss that in a moment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Because I want to suggest to 


| the gentleman an illustration showing the inaccuracy and un- 
| reliability of determining a result by statistics. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Colorado and I will wholly 
I am only taking the statistics and analyzing 
them as presented by the committee of the party of which the 
gentleman is a member, following caucus action, assuming that 
is the basis of this bill. I am examining the bill now from a 


| protective standpoint, and I will later examine it from a rev- 


enue standpoint. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman does not care to 
answer whether the American wool will be displaced to the 
extent of the figures given by him—202,000,000 pounds—by rea- 
son of increased importation? 

Mr. MANN. I think probably it would be displaced if the 
importations actually occur. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman does not think 
that the importations will actually occur however? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether they will or not. No- 
body knows, that is the estimate of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. Whether they will actually occur or not I do not know. 
I do not pretend to know these things. If I had my way 
about it I would wait, in making up a tariff bill, until I had 
the complete and intelligent report from the Tariff Board 
appointed by this Government for the purpose of acquiring 
information, so that I would have information and not be pro- 
ceeding blindly and in the dark. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Illinois is 
usually very kind about yielding for interruptions. 

Mr. MANN. I gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have worked out a brief 
illustration on the point he has touched upon and I would 
like to call it to his attention. 
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Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman states, in the 
minority report, he has increased the figures somewhat—— 

Mr. MANN. I did not write the minority report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. That there would be increased 
importation, to meet the revenue estimated by the majority, 
of 189,421,147 pounds of wool. Now, assuming that the wool 
consumed in the United States next year will be the same 
as it was last, that is, 581,000,000 pounds, and that this 
189,421,000 pounds will displace that amount of domestic wool, 
that would seem to be the point the gentleman is driving at, 
. that would mean that next year, instead of producing 55 per 
cent of the total consumption of the wool in this country, we 
would produce but 224 per cent. That would be the shrinkage 
in order to make room for that displacement. I have looked 
at the figures under the Wilson bill and I find in the last year 
under that bill, 1897, the American wool production in round 
numbers was 260,000,000 pounds, which was more than 80 
per cent of what we produced last year. 

Of course, as everybody well knows, and I do not think it 
needs to be reiterated here, I am anxious to find out the truth, 
for I think I have as much interest in this measure as anybody, 
and if I had to draft a wool schedule perhaps it would not suit 
either side. But I can not find any basis, even taking the Wil- 
son bill in the worst year—the bill being attended by conditions 
for which it was in nowise responsible—I say I can not find any 
basis to justify the assumption that the estimates made by the 
minority of increased importation will displace that amount of 
domestic wool. Leaving all figures out, I am confident I could 
make the prediction that the production of domestic wool will 
not be reduced to 224 per cent of the total amount. I doubt 
very much whether it will be reduced below one-half of the con- 
sumption in this country, and if it does not reduce far below 
one-half, the gentleman’s deduction absolutely fails, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in just a minute. A little knowl- 
edge, Mr. Chairman, is always a dangerous thing. I do not 
criticize my friend from Colorado [Mr. Martin], because he, 
like me, is in need of some information from some responsible 
body on this subject; but on this particular subject I can give 
him the information he has been seeking. The gentleman states 
that during the time of the Wilson bill the production of wool 
in the United States did not fall off in the manner in which he 
might think I was endeavoring to demonstrate; that is, although 
there were large importations under the Wilson bill, the pro- 
duction of wool did not cease. The production of American 
wool in 1896 was 272,000,000 pounds; in 1897, 259,000,000 pounds, 
The importations of wool in 1897 were 356,000,000 pounds. I 
was endeavoring to show how the increased importations would 
take the place of American wool. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I would like to know where the 
gentleman got those figures. I have a table here from the Agri- 
cultural Department showing the importations were 350,000,000 
and odd pounds in 1897. 

Mr. MANN. That is very likely. I have the table of the 
Woolgrowers’ Association, which is usually considered substan- 
tially correct. No one denies that. The gentleman’s own com- 
mittee uses it in the figures it gives. The official figures are the 
same. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will state to the gentleman 
that the committee is compelled to use it for the reason that the 
Agricultural Department takes the woolgrowers’ figures. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. I do not suppose they are abso- 
lutely accurate, but I think everybody relies on these figures 
as being substantially accurate, or as nearly accurate as any- 
body can collect them at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lams). 
has expired. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one hour 
more. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Martin] assumes that because there were large importa- 
tions and a large production of wool that year that it was con- 
sumed that year, but the gentleman from Colorado is wise 
enough to know that if men have sheep they will shear them, 
but that if the importations and the production go away beyond 
the consumption that soon the man will be compelled to cease 
keeping sheep. What are the facts? In 1897 the American wool 
produced was 259,153,251 pounds. The importation of wool 
amounted to 856,839,482 pounds and, in addition, 44,505,470 
pounds of waste, shoddy, and rags. There were carried over 
from the previous year 393,986,523 pounds, and there were con- 
sumed 460,000,000 pounds. According to the estimate of the 
Wool Growers’ Association, there were carried over 794,000,000 
pounds of wool, including an estimated arbitrary addition of 
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200,000,000 added to cover the increased efficiency of 113,958,915 
pounds of wastes and shoddy imported in 1895, 1896, and 1897 
over grease wool. At the end of 1908 there were carried over 
only 228,000,000 pounds of wool. Wool is not like radishes: it 
is not like raw vegetables; it does not even require to be placed 
in cold storage to keep. It was produced in 1897, but not con- 
sumed. What is the effect of an overproduction carried on for 
years? It is calamity and destruction to the production. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] That is exactly what was hap- 
pening to the wool-production industry in the United States 
when the people changed the policy of the country and the 
Dingley law was passed. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say there it is not neces- 
sary to confine that to one year. You can_take that whole de- 
pressed period through there. 

Mr. MANN. I have the figures for the entire period from 
1896 to 1908, and I will be very glad to give them to the 
gentleman, or refer him to page 5251 of the hearings on the 
Payne tariff bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I think the gentleman will find. 
considering the depressed conditions of that period of time, for 
which the Wilson bill was not responsible at all [cries of “ Oh, 
no!” and laughter on the Republican side]—oh, I was one of 
those fellows who was burning corn in Kansas for several 
years prior to the enactment of the Wilson bill, because it was 
not worth hauling te town, so I have some actual experience 
on this question. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. I do not now want to discuss that subject with 
the gentleman. I am willing to discuss the proposition with 
the gentleman, but I can not permit the gentleman in my time 
to get up a controversy with somebody else in the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say that, considering 
those depressed conditions, when people were not able to buy 
things if they were cheap, wool production was fairly sustaine: 
relatively throughout the entire period, indicating that even 
free raw wool was not able to destroy the wool industry of the 
United States. 

Now, the gentleman starts out with a line of reasoning, 
backed by statistics here, that would go to indicate that even 
under the vastly different conditions now obtaining, with the 
20 per cent ad valorem tariff, American production will be abso- 
lutely displaced in this country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield—— 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Colorado has been en- 
deavoring to elucidate the situation. For the benefit of the 
gentleman from Illinois and the House generally I suppose the 
gentleman from Illinois would have no objection to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado enlightening us as to the comparative 
prices that the woolgrowers in his locality received for their 
wool during the Wilson bill as compared with the prices they 
received prior to the passage of that bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Let me answer—— 

Mr. MANN. I think not. Mr. Chairman, I have great sym- 
pathy for the gentleman from Colorado. I have yielded very 
generously to him. I have great sympathy for any man who 
has the steam roller applied to him, because I know how it is 
myself now. [Laughter.] The gentleman has been knocke:l 
down and run over. [Laughter.] He is compelled to kiss the 
hand that smites him. [Applause on the Republican side.| Ile 
has to vote for a bill that will help destroy the industries in his 
State, and he is surely between the devil and the deep blue sex. 
If I can afford any comfort to him, a lone mariner on a wild 
waste, I will be most glad to do it. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman seemed to be 
threatening to drive me deeper in and I wanted to head 
him off. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield for a- question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am trying to find out 
whether or not the gentleman and myself agree. It seems to 
me there is one element that the gentleman has left out in c:l- 
culating whether or not foreign wool will displace domestic 
wool. Has the gentleman taken into consideration the we!l- 
known fact, as I have no doubt the hearings to which he has 
referred disclosed, that vast quantities of shoddy and cotton 
are now incorporated into so-called woolen fabrics because of 
the tremendous duty on wool and of the extraordinary high 
duties upon woolen fabrics? 

Mr. MANN. I will reach that in a moment, I think. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. MANN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman leaves | 
the revenue question. This is the question: Is it not a fact | 
that unless foreign wool is imported to the extent indicated by 
the figures the gentleman has given in his analysis, displacing | 
American wool to that extent, the plan of the opposition in | 
raising revenue upon wool importations must fail? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. The gentleman from Alabama questioned | 
the figures which I gave and the deductions which I made. In} 
the first place, Mr. Chairman, I venture to say that on the, 
average raw wool does shrink so that it will require 3} pounds | 
of wool to make 1 pound of cloth (not women’s dress goods). 
But whether it does or not, it makes no difference with the | 
argument which I am making, because when a pound of 
cloth is imported it takes the place of a pound of cloth which 
would otherwise be made in this country, and takes the place of 
wool which would otherwise be raised in this country, and the 
average shrinkage of the wool of this country from the wool in 
the grease to the scoured wool ‘is nearly 3 pounds, and before 
it reaches the cloth is more than three pounds and a half on the 
average, and when I made my estimate on women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, which are not imported by the pound and 
which do not consist entirely of wool, I did not take the esti- 
mate even so high as that made by the committee. They report 
in their schedule attached to the bill that they figure 3 pounds 
of wool in the grease for each pound or dollar’s worth of cloth 
or dress goods. 

On the contrary, when I made my figures on women’s and 
children’s dress goods, I only took 2} pounds of wool te each 
dollar’s worth of dress goods. 

Mr. HULL. To understand the gentleman more fully, I 
would like to inquire whether he agrees with this statement 
made by Mr. S. N. D. North, who was one of the authorities on 
the wool question, and who is reported to have been largely 
instrumental in securing an enactment—— 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wants to 
ask me a question as to a fact, I will be glad to answer it. I 
do not remember Mr. North’s testimony. If he wants to ask 
me a question on the facts, I will be glad to answer him if I 
have the ability so to do. 

Mr. HULL. I wish to know if the gentleman agreed, and, if 
he did not agree, what reason he had for not doing so? But if 
the gentleman declines—— 

Mr. MANN. I decline simply for the reason given. One of 
several things is absolutely true and not escapable. If we in- 
crease the importation of wools and woolens to the extent which 
has been proposed and estimated for by the committee, there 
will be a reduction in the use of American wool or increased 
consumption in the woolen goods produced. WBither we will 
make less woolen goods out of American weel or stop using 
some other kind of goods and use woolen goods in their stead, 
or increase the consumption of all kinds of goods. Now, gen- 
tlemen may say that we will increase vastly the consumption 
of woolen goods because we cheapen their price. No one here 
believes there will be any great decrease in the price of manu- 
factured clothing to the consumer. And no one here believes 
there will be any great increase in the consumption of these 
goods. When the Wilson bill was made the law there was no 
increase in the consumption of goods. Gentlemen say it was 
because of the hard times. Very well; that may be true. But 
there will be no substantial increase in the consumption of 
woolen goods or other goods, because in the main the people 
of the United States are now able to buy those goods which 
are essential to their comfort and to their convenience. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hueues] suggests that 
under this bill the manufacturers will use American wool in- 
stead of shoddy. There is now a prohibitory tariff on shoddy 
of 25 cents a pound, I believe. The shoddy that is produced 
in this country is used; shoddy is too valuable to throw away. 
It makes fairly valuable filling, and very few men who are not 
experts can tell the difference between woolen cloth with shoddy 
and woolen cloth without shoddy while it is new. Shoddy 
does not wear so long. It is not so valuable. But now manu- 
facturers can not use shoddy, except that which is produced 
in this country. But under this bill, as under the Wilson law, 
there is an invitation to import shoddy from abroad; and Eng- 
land manufactures over 600,000,000 pounds of shoddy a year, 
which she largely exports and which will largely come to this 
country, to be used in the clothing of the poor and to swindle 
the poor, under this bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New ae Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman, who is consuming the shoddy now, the 
poor or the rich? 
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Mr. MANN. The poor of other countries are consuming the 
shoddy now. [Applause on the Republican side.] Let me tell 
the gentleman that the only army in the world that does not 


| wear shoddy clothing is the American Army. [Applause on the 


Republican side.] And the only poor people in the world who 
wear woolen clothing that is not shoddy are the American 
people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I am in sympathy with the 
| statement the gentleman has made, and I would like to know 


if it would not be a very good answer to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that that is the only way that there can be any 
greater consumption of goods, namely, by getting the shoddy 
into it so that it will wear out? In other words, is not there a 


limit to staying awake nights in order to wear out clothing? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman suggests a proposition. It is 
quite likely, under the suggestion of the two gentlemen on that 
side of the House, that there will be an increase in the consump- 
tion of woolen goods under this bill, because they will largely 
be made of shoddy, which will wear out so soon that you will 
have to buy a new suit. I prefer to give men good clothing, 
made from American wool, rather than shoddy clothing, which 
is valueless, made from foreign shoddy. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. And, therefore, if it is good woolen 
goods there can not be Any great amount more of consumption? 

Mr. MANN. I was going to say that I think there can not be, 
except in this respect: 

It is undoubtedly true that a considerable quantity of cloth- 
ing, especially for women and children, and underwear is now 
made by the mixture of cotton with wool. Many people do not 
like to wear pure woolen underclothing; at least most people do 
not wear it. To-day there is an advantage to the manufacturer 
in combining cotton with wool in many classes of goods, and I 
am amused at the anxiety of the gentlemen from the South to 
cut off one of the sources of the consumption of cotton in order 
to increase the production of wool in Argentina and Australia, 
[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Some people believe it is not desirable to wear woolen under- 
clothing all the time. I do not know what my distinguished 
friend, the doctor from Lllinois [Mr. Foster], would say about 
that. I used to think it essential, and used to wear woolen 
underclothing winter and summer—a very light wool in the 
summer time. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would suggest to my colleague 
from Illinois that, especially in wintertime, would I think 
people living in a cold climate should wear woolen undercloth- 
ing, and it ought to be made cheap enough so that they could 
afford to buy it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MANN. I think that is true, and yet many people believe 
it is not desirable to wear woolen underclothing in the summer 
time, and there is a very respectable belief now that woolen 
underclothing is not healthful. While I have not that belief —— 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I am very glad to know that my 
colleague has not gone to that extent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that a great many people 
now wear underclothing of the same weight and of the same 
kind throughout the year, and they insist that it is far more 
healthful, 

Now, one of the great arguments made by all the people who 
have testified for cheaper wool and free wool is that it will 
enable the manufacturers to use less cotton and more wool. I 
do not know whether that is true or not; but I am just as 
much opposed to cutting off the use of cotton in this country 
in manufactures as I am to the cutting off of the use of wool. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that the greatest sign in our country of 
a lack of intelligent scientific government is the fact that we 
export—what is it—$600,000,000 worth of cotton to be manu- 
factured abroad instead of sending the manufactured product 
abroad. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman a question right 
there? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman says that he regrets we 
can not manufacture all the cotton. Is it not a fact, with the 
increased establishment of cotton manufactories all over the 
South and elsewhere, they have been unable to consume more 
than one-third of the product of the cotton crop? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I take the gentleman’s figures for it. I 
do not remember the exact proportions. 
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It is another noteworthy fact, Mr. Chairman, that if that 
side of the House deals with the cotton schedule as it is now 
proposing to deal with the woolen schedule, there will be still 
more cotton sent abroad and fewer manufacturing establish- 
—T running in the South. [Applause on the Republican 
side, 


Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman further? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


judgment is that his opinion is erroneous. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So far as I am informed—and I live in 
a district where there are a number of cotton manufactories— 
the cotton manufacturers in the district which I represent, and 


I believe in most of the districts of the South, desire not pro- | 


tection but broader markets to sell their products in. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I am in favor of giving them broader markets. 
And that reminds me, Mr. Chairman, of a query: Is this bill 
designed to give broader markets to the American manufacturer 
of woolen goods? You propose to make him pay 5 cents more 
a pound for the wool he uses in competition with the free wool 
used in Great Britain and Germany and France. Can he sell 
any goods in the markets of the world outside of the United 
States under such a condition? Is this bill designed to broaden 
the markets of America? It is a bill which levies a tariff of 5 
cents a pound on wool. Is that designed to broaden the mar- 
kets of the American manufacturer? 

Mr. ADSTIN. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit 
me—— 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to state that one of the largest cotton 
manufacturers of the district that I have the honor to represent 
on this floor was here during the present week. He was not 
only a prominent and influential manufacturer, but a leader of 
the Democratic Party. He was here attending a conference at 
the New Willard Hotel of the representatives of the northern 
and southern cotton manufacturing plants for the purpose of 
appealing to this Democratic Congress not to make any change 
in the present cotton schedule. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there anything unusual 
about that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama on yesterday stated that when they proposed an ad 
valorem tariff on raw wool, in “justice” to the manufacturer, 
they had put a higher tariff on the manufactured product. On 
this side of the House we call it “a protective tariff.” On 
that side of the House the gentleman from Alabama calls it 
“justice.” It is both. A protective tariff is justice. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman misquoted me. 

Mr. MANN. I did not intentionally misquote the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was simply talking about the case 
where you carry a compensatory duty on the finished product. 
That is justice, not a tariff levied to protect the manufacturer; 
not at all 

Mr. MANN. Do I misunderstand the gentleman? He stated 
that because there was an ad valorem duty on raw wool, there- 
fore, in justice to the manufacturers, they had fixed the duty on 
the manufactured article at such a rate—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Qh, no. 

Mr. MANN. What is the basis of the gentleman’s objection 
to my statement? ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I simply said that where you put a 
tax on raw wool it was necessary, in justice to the manufacturer, 
to carry into the finished product sufficient ad valorem taxation 
to equalize that amount. r 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely, that is to protect the manufacturer 
from the effect upon him of a tariff on the raw material 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. Not protection at all. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman called it “justice.” I call it 
protection. It means the same thing, because it accomplishes 
the same result. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is where the gentleman is wrong. 
We carried into the tariff an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent as 
a matter of justice to the manufacturer. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] would be repudiated by his Republican side 
of the House if he said an ad valorem tax of 10 per cent on 
wool was protection. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman carries an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent on wool, and because of that tariff on wool 
he carries an additional ad valorem on the manufactured prod- 
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uct of 10 per cent to compensate the nianufacturer and protect 
him from the foreign manufacturer, because the American 
manufacturer has to pay the tariff on. wool—absolute protec- 
tion, a compensating protection. I do not complain of it. The 
gentleman from Alabama calls it justice. I call it protection: 
but it would be still more just if the figures were better aligned 


| with each other. It is protection, though it is not ample pro- 


| tection. 
Mr. BARTLETT. I want to say to the gentleman that my | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, on that subject let us see whether they 
have given compensation to the American manufacturer. 

Assuming the average import value of cloths at $1 per pound, 
which is slightly less than $1.04 per pound, the actual value fo: 
the last fiscal year, and taking the average ad valorem rate un- 
der the Payne law of 97.11 per cent, would give a duty per 
pound of 97 cents on woolen cloth imported last year. 

If we assume 4 pounds of wool in the grease per pound of 
cloth and take off the compensatory duty of 44 cents, it would 
leave a protective duty per pound of 57 cents under the Payne 
law. 

Or, if we assume 3 pounds of grease wool to 1 pound of 
cloth, and subtract 33 cents from 97 cents, it would leave a 
protective duty under the Payne law of 64 cents a pound. 

Under the Underwood bill, assuming the same import value 
per pound, the duty would be 40 cents a pound. 

The average value of class 1 wool imported was 23 cents per 
pound, of which 20 per cent would be 4.75 cents; or, assuming 
4 pounds of grease wool to 1 pound of cloth, it would amount 
17 cents that the manufacturer pays on wool for each pound of 
cloth made, as wool duty; and, subtracting 17 cents from the 
40 cents actual duty, would leave the manufacturer a protection 
of 23 cents per pound, on the basis of 4 pounds of woo! and 1 
pound of cloth, under the Underwood bill, instead of 57 cents 
under the Payne law, a reduction of 34 cents protective duty per 
pound, or a reduction of 60 per cent of the protective duty of 
the present law. 

Or, if we assume 3 pounds of grease wool to 1 pound of clot), 
the manufacturer would pay three times the wool duty on | 
pound, or 14} cents wool duty per pound of cloth, which, su)- 
tracted from 40 cents, would leave 25} cents as the actual pro- 
tective duty under the Underwood bill, as against 64 cents under 
the Payne law, a loss of 38 cents a pound. 

The ad valorem duty fixed upon the woolen manufactured 
product in the pending bill is in nowise compensatory for the 
tariff levied upon the raw wool. In fact, as I stated in the 
opening, the ad valorem tax upon the manufactured product is 
less under this bill than it was under the Wilson law, when 
the manufacturer obtained his raw wool without paying any 
duty whatever upon it. 

I maintain therefore, Mr. Chairman, that so far as protection 
is concerned—and in that I agree with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama—this bill entirely eliminates the idea of protection to tle 
American manufacturer of woolen goods. It pays no attention 
to the industries of the country. It will not open a single new 
mill in the United States. It will open many new mills in for- 
eign lands, It will not cause the production of a single bushel 
of corn or wheat in this country, to help feed the laborer work- 
ing in the woolen mills of this country, but it will cause a larger 
exportation and a lower price for American agricultural prod- 
ucts in competition with the agricultural products of other 
countries. It is not destined and is not designed to add any- 
thing to our manufacturing industries. It abandons the idea of 
a home market for the American people. It removes the scheni 
of building up industries here which will consume our producis 
at home, instead of compelling us to send them abroad. It loses 
sight of the principle that a surplus of a product always vast!y 
decreases the value and price of the product. If we can manu- 
facture at home and keep men employed in our own land, so that 
they will consume the agricultural products which we produce 
in the main, the price of those products can be upheld, but when 
we are compelled to send abroad a larger surplus in competition 
with other countries it means the lowering of our prices to meet 
the lowering prices of other countries, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a moment on the question of tlic 
revenue features of this bill. By the gentleman who introduces 
it and the committee which reports it, it is justified solely as 2 
revenue measure. The gentleman from Alabama stated yester- 
day that he hoped that this bill might remain the law without 
change for a good many years, or words to that effect. It is 





bill 
one schedule of the tariff law, and say that if that bill be made 
a law it is to remain the law. We must therefore judge it in 
comparison with other propositions which are in the law 
which may be written in the law. 














Not protection, but revenue. 
revenue purposes of 45 per cent on women’s and children’s dress 


Why should we levy a tariff for 


goods and let raw rubber come in free? Answer that. 

Mr. FOSTER of Llinois. We have not revised that schedule. 
The gentleman’s own party revised that schedule; and why did 
he not make some objection at the time? 

Mr. MANN. We do not believe in your theory of a revenue 
tariff. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Would the gentleman vote for a duty 
on raw rubber? 

Mr. MANN. Very likely; but that is not the question. The 
gentleman’s side of the House is making a permanent revision 
of the tariff on the woolen schedule. They declare for this 
woolen schedule as a permanent policy, and that there should 
be a tariff of 45 per cent on women’s and children’s dress goods, 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. POU. Did not the gentleman’s party also legislate, and 
after that legislation was over, did not your own President say 
that Schedule K was indefensible from any standpoint? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have always noticed that when 
you are really pressing a question which nobody wants to an- 
swer they get up and call you names. Why does not the gentle- 
man answer the question I put: Are you in favor of putting a 
permanent tariff of 45 per cent, as a revenue measure, on wo- 
men’s and children’s dress goods? 

Mr. POU. I am in favor of a duty which will raise the 
largest amount of revenue. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is in favor of a duty which will 
raise the largest amount of revenue. I suppose he is in favor 
of the proposition which will raise the largest amount of duty 
on everything. Why, we could levy a tariff which would raise 
a billion dollars in import duties. The gentleman favors that. 
I do not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. POU. I would like to ask the gentleman if he favors the 
continuance of Schedule K, which President Taft says was in- 
defensible from any standpoint? 

Mr. MANN. I much prefer it to this bill. Now, having an- 
swered the gentleman’s question, I notice that he does not 
answer mine. Is the gentleman in favor of a tariff of 45 per 
cent permanently, as a revenue measure, on women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
upon what authority he makes the statement that this is a 
permanent tariff bill, when the Democratic platform has de- 
clared in favor of a gradual reduction of the high-protective 
duties imposed by the Republican Party? 

Mr. MANN. Now I am at the fount of information, and I 
will get it if I can. [Laughter on the Republican side.] The 
gentleman is able to speak with some authority. If this bill 
becomes a law, does the gentleman favor changing it next year? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I believe my party would be in 
favor of redeeming the platform pledge—to gradually reduce 
the duties to a purely revenue basis. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman favor another woolen-sched- 
ule bill next year, if this becomes a law? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not know when the next one 
will be brought in; but it will be in accordance with the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr. MANN. That is like making a statement with your fin- 
gers crossed. [Laughter.] Either these gentlemen are for or 
against a revenue tariff which puts a tax of 45 per cent on 
women’s and children’s dress goods as a revenue measure. 

They can not dodge that issue by saying, “Oh, we are going 
to vote for it, but we are going to change it to-morrow.” Leg- 
islation is supposed to remain; they can not avoid the re- 
sponsibility. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

an COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the gentleman from Illinois voted against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill when it passed the House, and I want to ask him 
whether or not any iniquities which might have been in Sched- 
ule K induced him to cast that vote? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if there were iniquities in the 
Payne tariff law and if I voted against it, I shall at least main- 
tain a record clear by voting against the iniquities in this bill, 
and that is = than the gentleman will. [Applause on the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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But the gentleman does not answer my 





Mr. COX of Indiana. 
question. 

Mr. MANN. That question is not befere the House. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to know whether any iniquities 
which may have existed in the Payne bill induced the gentleman 
to vote against it? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, some day I will take a day off 
and explain to the gentleman why I voted against the confer- 
ence report on the Payne tariff law. Everybody in the House, 
save the gentleman from Indiana, knows why I did that. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, I thought I knew why the gen- 


tleman voted against it, personally, but I wanted to hear him 
say it. I wanted to know what his views were about it. 


Mr. MANN. I notice the moment the gentlemen bring in 
a tariff bill and I commence to talk about it, they want to dis- 
cuss some other subject. Why do you not discuss the bill that 
is before the House? Why are you afraid of it? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Oh, we will discuss it. 

Mr. MANN. Are you in favor of putting a permanent revenue 
tariff on women and children’s dress goods of 45 per cent? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the gentleman will wait a few days 
I think I will tell him. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I know the gentleman is not prepared to 
say it now. Perhaps he will change his mind, notwithstanding 
the Democratic caucus which binds him so that no matter what 
he thinks, his vote is delivered in advance. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] I would not be in the posi- 
tion of a slave to a master who is a man or to a master who 
was a caucus. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does not the gentleman believe in 
party caucuses? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was not the gentleman in his party 
caucus when it caucused here for two days on the postal say- 
ings bank? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And bound yourself by that caucus? 

Mr. MANN. I gave notice that I might not be bound by it 
and I never have asked anyone to bind himself to vote against 
his conscience by a caucus. Does the gentleman’s conscience 
forbid him to vote for a tariff of $4.50 on every $10 woman’s 
suit? Will the gentleman answer? No; he sits silent. [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will answer the gentleman at the 
proper time. 

Mr. MANN. This is the proper time. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. The audience is now here, but the gentleman 
will wait until no one is in the House and then deliver himself. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I hope the gentleman will be here. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, if I knew the gentleman was going to talk 
I might be, but probably I will not be. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman, in answer to the question which my friend from 
Indiana desires to defer, that I am willing to answer it now, and 
say that I would rather vote for a duty which will put 4.50 
upon every $10 woman’s suit than keep on the statute books 
a bill which makes it necessary to pay $9.70 on every $10 
woman’s suit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. That is not an answer to the question. You 
are making up a new bill; you are bound by what you do, not 
by what we did. You can not escape from the responsibility 
that you have because of something that we did. You are pro- 
posing this bill and you can make it 45 per cent or 25 per cent, 
and when you vote for this bill you declare to the world that, as 
a matter of revenue, not protection, not to build up American 
industries, but as a matter of revenue, you propose to put a tax 
of $4.50 on every $10 worth of women’s and children’s goods. 
But why, what made you 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. The gentleman is on my side, 
but he is afraid to say so. I gladly yield to him. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
he thinks that $4.50 is too high on a $10 suit? 

Mr. MANN. Why, it is too high as a revenue tax; of course 
it is. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. AS a revenue proposition, who can defend 45 
per cent on clothing and dress goods when india rubber to the 
extent of $106,000,000 comes in free, when raw silk and silks to 
the extent of $67,000,000 come in free, when chemicals to the 
extent of $50,000,000 come in free, when copper to the extent of 
$45,000,000 comes in free, when oils (mainly vegetable) to the 
extent of $16,000,000 come in free, when cabinet woods and so 
forth to the extent of $15,000,000 come in free, when diamonds 
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and other precious stones to the extent of $10,000,000 come in 
free, all of which could be properly taxed as a revenue proposi- 
tion? And the gentlemen on the Democratic side turn aside 
from these and propose to put a high revenue tariff on their 
children’s clothes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. What organization controlled this House when 
thit law was passed to put these things on the free list? 

Mr. MANN. Why, Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman 
from Texas is unusually acute and bright—— 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; but what party was in power when 
they put 97 per cent on my children’s clothes? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we still favor the proposition to put tariff 
enough on them to have them made in America as a protective 
measure. [Applause on the Republican side.] We are in favor 
yet of letting noncompetitive articles come in free and levying 
the duty necessary to raise the revenue wpon competitive arti- 
cles, with incidental protection, but the gentleman casts aside 
that doctrine and proposes to lose sight of the value there is 
to America through the protective tariff and proposes to levy 
this purely as a revenue measure, $4.50 as a revenue measure 
on children’s clothing, while rubber comes im free, used by the 
rich. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman must remember that we are 
revising Schedule K. When we get to the rubber schedule we 
will put a revenue duty on that, too. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right, but the gentleman is now re- 
vising Schedule K, and he should revise Schedule K with a 
view to what they propose to do with the others. Is this re- 
vision to be done over again on Schedule K as soon as you 
reach another schedule? Is this to be a perpetual process—a 
continuous-performance show? [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Do I wnderstand that this is like one of the amusement 
shows that runs around and around, and the moment one per- 
former goes off another performer comes on and follows him, 
and then when his time comes on he moves on again, and it is 
a perpetual show? Is it to be that as fast as we revise one 
schedule we go to another, and when we are through with the 
list we commence all over again? [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. For a question. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is always very kind 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MANN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, my friend, and the friend of all of us, and 
the country’s friend, the gentleman from Illinois, speaks of put- 
ting on a tariff or putting a duty on wool or putting a duty on 
women’s and children’s clothes. Now, my friend must admit 
that we are not putting a duty on anything; we are taking off 
something that is already on. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Now, if the Republican Party has been making every man 
wear two shirts, and we do not—— 

Mr. MANN. And you think only one is necessary? And 
that is all they will get. [Laughter on the Republican side.} 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman will not let me finish my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should not ask such a funny 
question. 

Mr. SIMS. But I had not finished. If the Republican Party 
makes the American people wear two shirts in order to enable 
the American manufacturer te sell that many more shirts, until 
an abnormal condition has grown up, would not you think it 
would be wise enough in taking off or removing that abnormal 
condition to fix the tariff in such a way as to keep a fellow 
from having the pneumonia by taking eff both shirts at once? 
Hothouse protection has been responsible partly for the coun- 
try’s condition, and industries have been built up by that alone, 
and is it not wise and reasonable not to take all the hothouse 
influences away, although we would net build a hothouse if 
there was not one already in operation? 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think this tariff bill is 
partly pretection? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think anything about it. I know it is. 

Mr. MANN. Well. 

Mr. SIMS. I said I absolutely knew it was partly pro- 
tective. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman believes it is on? 

Mr. SIMS. I absolutely know it is. I do not believe about it. 
There has been no pretension on this side that it was not 








partly protective. 
that which we have now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


But it is a great deal less protective than 


Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I must beg the pardon 
of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Stms]. I desire to speak for 
myself. I say that the purpose of the committee in drafting 
this bill was to raise $40,000,000 on Schedule K, and we have 
written the rates in the bill as low as was possible and sti|! 
produce $40,000,000. Therefore it is a revenue measure. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman from Alabama if it is in 
any way a protective measure? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You could not levy a tax of 1 per cent 
on anything without its carrying with it incidental protection 
To that extent it is protection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be misunder 
stood by both my friend from Alabama and the gentleman from 
Illinois. I meant to say that there is a condition of high pro- 
tection as to Schedule K, and it has been impossible, in view 
of that condition, to remove all protection at once, but there 
was no purpose to pass a protective measure per se. We ail 
know that a compensatory duty is a protective duty. I do no! 
deny, and my friend from Alabama does not deny it either, if 
I have understood him accurately. 

Mr. MANN. Confession is certainly good for the soul. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms}, who was not in the H:»!| 
at the time, did not hear the argument to show that this was 
not a protective measure, and to prove, as I think I did, the 
contention of my able and genial friend from Alabama that this 
is not a real protective measure, whatever else it may be. 

Mr. SIMS. Not in purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Not in purpose. It is less in effect than it is 
in purpose. It was intended in purpose to be of some protec- 
tion, and some of the gentlemen on the Democratic side of the 
House understood there was a compromise, but they all agree'l. 
with the exception of my friend from Tennessee, to conceal! i 
on the floor of the House. But, in fact, it is not sufficient pro- 
tection. I was examining it as to whether it was a revenue 
measure or not, and since the gentleman from Tennessee h:is 
directed my attention so pleasantly I will put it to him 
whether he is in favor as a permanent revenue policy of 
the country of levying a tax of 45 per cent on children’s 
clothing? 

Mr. SIMS. I can answer that very readily, so far as I am 
concerned. If the condition of the country is such that we do 
not have to have that revenue, I would not put one cent on 
ehildren’s clothing. 

Mr. MANN. ~ We do have to have it. Is the gentleman in 
favor of raising revenue in that way as a revenue policy? 

Mr. SIMS. I may have other preferences, but I am going 
to vote for the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is entirely unnecessary for 
any gentleman on that side of the House to say how he is going 
to vote. 

There have been times in the House when it was interestine 
to have a gentleman on the floor arise and, after an argument. 
tell how he was going to vote. But gentlemen on that side of 
the House have gotten so in the habit of arguing on one sie 
and. voting on the other that we all know in advance how they 
will vote. They vote the way they are told to vote by their 
bosses in the House. [Applause and laughter on the Repu)- 
lican side.] There never has been a time heretofore in this 
House, since I have been here, when my genial friend cou! 
invariably be delivered in advance, with his vote, to any par- 
ticular measure in Congress; and the same is true with respect 
to others. They have talked about autecracy in the House 
under Speaker CANNoN, but there has never been a time befor’. 
since I have been in the House, when men on the other side 
felt obligated to all vote one way because a Democratic caucus 
threatened to cut the head off any man who has intelligence 

to exercise his independence. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. The explanation of the situation now is that the 
caucus in this case was made up of this whole side of the 
ef one man. We bound ourselves. 


agreed [Laughter. | 
gentlema» has had no more to say abou! 
what they were to agree to do than I have had. He is doins 
bosses in the House have told him le 


co 


has to do. [Laughter on the Republican side.]} 
Mr. SIMS. I abide by the action of the Democratic caucus. 
Mr, MANN. The gentleman is absolutely controlled by the 
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caucus to vote the way he is told to vote in the caucus. You 
gentlemen come here and vote the way the caucus tells you 
to vote. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. I stand with the majority. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] has 
usually been very independent. I have frequently seen him 
on the floor of the House voting against his side of the House, 
and I have frequently voted with him against my side of the 
House; but the gentleman from Tennessee will no longer exer- 
cise his independence, because, having no information on the 
subject of the wool schedule, he follows blindly the direction— 
not the lead—of the gentieman from Alabama, who disclosed 
his wonderful information upon the subject by his quotation 
from the daily Treasury statement. [Applause and laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

THE TARIFF BOARD. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that the final consideration of this 
pill by the House should be postponed until we have received 
the report of the Tariff Poard. Congress, by special appro- 
priation, has provided for a Tariff Board to acquire and report 
information relating to the woolen and other schedules. At the 
last session of Congress we made a large appropriation to enable 
the Tariff Board to continue its work, and directed that it 
make a report as to the woolen schedule in December next. 
Following that appropriation and that specific direction, the 
Tariff Board, composed partly of Republicans and partly of 
Democrats, commenced what is believed to be an impartial 
investigation of the subject of wool production and woolen manu- 
factures. That board has engaged experts who are now actively 
employed in acquiring more complete information than has 
ever been acquired before in relation to the production of wool 
and the cost of its production, in relation to the shrinkage of 
different kinds and classes of wools in the cleansing processes, 
in relation to the different characters of wools to be used in 
the carding and worsted processes of manufacture and other 
methods of consumption of wool in the manufacture of woolen 
articles, and in relation to the cost of manufacture, the amount 
of wool used in the different processes and in the different articles 
manufactured, and all other information which can be acquired 


which bears upon the production and consumption of woolen 


goods. 

They are obtaining information concerning the reduction of 
woolen rags to the form of shoddy, and so forth. They will 
acquire particular and reliable data concerning every phase of 
the subject. They will be able to lay before the President for 
transmission to Congress in December next very full and com- 
plete information regarding the production and consumption 
of wool and woolen goods both in the United States and in the 
foreign countries from which we obtain a considerable portion 
of our wool supply. 

Formerly the processes of production and manufacture in 
the United States and elsewhere were carried on largely with- 
out the aid of scientific information or scientific processes. The 
great manufacturers of the world have largely come to realize 
the necessity of scientific administration and the development 
of scientific processes. But apparently we have not yet learned 
the need of scientific methods in governmental development, and 
least of all do we apply scientific methods in the processes of 
legislation. 

In all the realm of legislation there is no other subject which 
ought to receive such scientific treatment and be so based 
upon expert knowledge as in the preparation of tariff legislation, 
and yet here we are now proposing to legislate concerning one 
of the most intricate subjects of the tariff—the woolen sched- 
ule—without waiting a few short months in order to receive 
the expert knowledge and the complete information which we 
have directed a tariff board to gather for us. This is the reverse 
of a scientific method. 

The Democratic side of the House now proposes to legislate 
on the woolen schedule and receive the needed information 
after the legislation is disposed of. The country is tired of 
legislation based upon ignorance and demands legislation based 
upon knowledge. The country asks that, instead of our legis- 
lating first and acquiring information afterwards, we acquire 
the information first and base our legislation upon the in- 
formation thus acquired. I am firmly of the opinion that we 
ought to recommit this bill to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with instructions that that committee shall hold the bill 
until the information acquired by the Tariff Board shall be 
submitted to us in December next and that then a bill should 
be prepared and considered in the light of the full informa- 
tion we will then have. Haphazard legislation, ill-considered 
legislation, legislation by ignorance and not with knowledge, may 
have been necessary in the past, but it is not necessary in these 





days as to the tariff on wool and woolen goods. It would be 
better for the country to bear the evils which may exist in the 
present woolen tariff for a few months longer and have that tariff 


replaced by well-considered legislation based upon full infor- 
mation, so that the subject may be largely removed from parti- 
san and political changes, rather than correct the present evils 
with possible and probable new evils, which themselves will 
again need to be removed by new legislation in the course of 
the following few months. 

I know it is useless to appeal to the Democratic side of this 
House to wait for information before they legislate. The 
Democratic Party thrives rather upon ignorance of facts and 
does best when full information is lacking, and yet there ought 
to be statesmen enough on the Democratic side to rise above 
temporary partisan prejudice and party excitement to compel 
this bill to be laid aside until the information we have de- 


manded and have ordered to be obtained shall be laid before us 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill be examined from the standpoint 
of protecting the industries of the country, it is a failure 
If it be examined from the standpoint of merely raising reve 
nue for the country, it is cruel and unjust. It will feed no 
children in this land. It will give no pay to laborers in this 
country by which they may be able to buy good clothing. It will 


add nothing to the pay of the American workingman. It will 
add nothing to the profitable use of American capital. It 
will not build up our country or its manufactures. But, aban- 
doning the sheep industry and the woolen industry to destrue- 
tion, it then proposes on the woolen goods that come from 
abroad to take from 40 to 45 per cent as a revenue tariff out 


of every dollar’s worth of goods imported, leaving great numbers 
of noncompetitive articles still upen the free list. 

I leave it to the American Republic and its citizens. They 
expressed their displeasure with the legislation which we 
enacted, but we appeal confidently to the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the American yoter that the American Republic 
is not yet willing to abandon to dire distress and poverty its 
own citizens and its own industries in order to build up those 
in foreign lands among foreign people. [Prolonged applause 
on the Republican side.} 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Houston having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 897. An act for the relief of Alfred L. Dutton. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 

The committee resumed its session, Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask how the 
balance of the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] has consumed 2 hours and 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] has consumed 2 hours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour now to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brantizey]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRant- 
LEY] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, the plea for delay by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, who has just concluded 
his entertaining speech, and his appeal for the sacredness of 
Schedule K as it is written, and his flippant and jocular at- 
tempts to divert attention from the real issue, have fallen upon 
deaf ears on this side, because they were submitted last Novem- 
ber to the high court of public opinion—the American people 
at the ballot bax—and there ruled and adjudged against him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We, as the agents of that 
great court, have naught now to do save to carry its judgment 
into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose, in such remarks as T shall 
offer, to confine myself in the main to Schedule K, because the 
pending bill deals only with Schedule K. 

It is of course impossible, in discussing any tariff schedule, 


not to discuss tariff principles, precedents, and policies, and 
while the questions relating to these things are as old 2s our 
Government, and while possibly all that can be said upon them 
has been said, I shall nevertheless ask indulgence in the course 
of my remarks to express some views and opinions upon them. 


For these views I ask no man in any political party save myself 
to be responsible; but, none the less, I believe that what I shall 
say is in strict accord with the ancient Democratic faith. 
EXISTING CONDITIONS 
We are proposing to revise Schedule K. We are proposing a 
remedy for certain existing conditions, In order to appreciate 
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the necessity for a remedy or the wisdom of the remedy pro- 
posed, it is necessary to know something of these conditions. 

We find that the operation of Schedule K as it is written has 
been to give to the American woolen manufacturer almost a 
complete monopoly of the American market and to make this 
great country almost a hermit nation so far as the woolen in- 
dustry is concerned. 

In the fiscal year 1909—I use that year because it is the only 
one for which I have the figures as to production—we produced in 
the United States a total of $419,826,000 of worsted and woolen 
goods, and a total of all woolen manufactures of $514,732,000. 
We imported of these goods a total of $18,102,461 and we 
exported of them to the value only of $1,971,939. In other 
words, of our total consumption of woolen manufactures in the 
year 1909 we imported barely 34 per cent, and we exported less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of what we produced. These figures 
tell their own story of the complete control of the American 
market given to the American manufacturer, the number of 
whose establishments decreased from 1,221 in 1899 to 913 in 1909. 

To particularize a. little about this situation: In the year 
1909 we imported woolen cloths to the extent of 4,472,635 yards, 
of the total value of $4,777,447.26; but in the year 1905, the 
last year for which I could get the figures as to production, 
we produced 225,514,931 yards of woolen cloth, valued at 
$142,497,575. As the total woolen manufactures in this country 
substantially increased from 1905 to 1909 the production of 
woolen cloths in 1909 must have been in excess of the production 
of 1905; but taking the figures of 1905 for comparison, we im- 
ported in 1909 a little more than 3 per cent of our total con- 
sumption of woolen cloths. 

Of blankets, in 1909 we imported the insignificant sum of 
$25,972.72, and we exported blankets and flannels for underwear 
to the extent only of $46,000. We produced in that year blan- 
kets of all kinds, including all wool and cotton mixed, to the 
value of $10,222,000. Of flannels for underwear, we imported 
in 1909 to the value of $99,219, while we produced them to 
the value of $3,464,000; that is to say, of our total consumption 
of these necessities of life we imported less than 3 per cent. 

On dress goods we get the largest revenue coming from any 
one item in the schedule of woolen manufactures. In 1909 we 
imported dress goods to the value of $7,019,248.01, and we ex- 
ported them to the value of $13,786, but we produced them to 
the value of $89,633,000; so that of our total consumption we 
imported a little more than 7 per cent. 

The total imports of carpets and carpeting in 1909 were 
valued at $3,748,556 and the exports at $66,653. The value of 
carpets produced in the United States in 1905—the last year 
available—was $61,586,483. In 1900 the value was only $48,- 
192,351. Presumably the figures for 1909, when known, will ex- 
ceed those of 1905, but, on the basis of the 1905 production, we 
imported but little more than 5 per cent of our consumption. 

The full significance of these figures is realized when we com: 
pare them with the figures of the other great nations of the 
world. They demonstrate how under the system now prevail- 
ing—which system we to-day are seeking to remedy—we are 
converting our Nation into a hermit nation, trading and living 
upon ourselves, with no trade or intercourse with the other 
nations of the world. 

In the year 1909, as against our total importations of woolen 
manufactures of $18,102,461 and our exports of less than $2,000,- 
000, the United Kingdom imported $47,338,664 and exported 
$135,404,888. Germany, as against our $18,102,461 of importa- 
tions, imported $36,797,180, and against our exports of less than 
$2,000,000 exported $75,139,218. France, as against our exports 
of less than $2,000,000, exported $53,654,449 and imported 
$12,106,473. 

The only reasonable explanation to be suggested for these 
remarkable figures is and must be that our woolen manu- 
facturers have found the American market so profitable that 
they have chosen to monopolize it rather than to do business 
with the balance of the world. This explanation is made cer- 
tain when we ex:ifmine Schedule K and see the enormous ad- 
vantage there given to the American manufacturer over his 
foreign competitor. The duties of that schedule are compound 
duties—specific and ad valorem—including those that are 
called compensatory; but when we work them all out to an ad 
valorem basis on the actual importations of last year we find 
there is revealed that which was concealed, and we know the 
tremendous advantage given to the American manufacturer. 
The rate on woolen and worsted cloths is thus shown to be an 
average ad valorem rate of 97.27 per cent; on blankets, an 
average of 73.42 per cent; on flannels for underwear, an aver- 
age of 103.87 per cent; on dress goods, an average of 102.85 
per cent; on wearing apparel, an average of 81.31 per cent; on 
carpets, an average of 60.66 per cent. But these figures, start- 


ling as they are, do not reveal the full iniquity of this schedy!, 
as it is written. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 
talked much of the clothing of the poor people, and yet this |. \, 
for which he and his party stands sponsor is so arranged that 
the clothing of the poor is taxed higher than the clothing «; 
the rich. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When we turn to the item of cloths, for instance, we find a 
system of dividing cloth into three classes. The most expensive 
cloth last year had an import unit value of $1.07 and carrie; 
an ad valorem rate of 96.02 per cent. The second class of ¢lot), 
with an import unit value of between 59 and 60 cents, increase: 
its ad valorem rate from 96.02 per cent to 123.55 per cent, whiil. 
the third class, the cheapest, with an import unit value of oi\y 
85 cents, was and is taxed by the present law an ad yalore:) 
rate of 144.05 per cent. 

The result of this discrimination against the poor and the 
poorer classes was that practically all the revenue derived }:st 
year from the duties on cloth came from the more expensive 
cloths. For instance, class 1, valued at more than 70 cents per 
pound, yielded $5,827,776.89 of revenue. Class 2, valued at less 
than 70 cents and more than 40 cents a pound, yielded $274,- 
246.50, while class 3, the cheapest, with an enormous rite 
against it, brought in revenue to the Government but $2,111. 

The same thing is true in reference to the item of dress 
goods. Of these goods weighing over 4 ounces per square yard 
and yalued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the ad valorem 
rate last year was the prohibitory rate of 154.35 per cent and 
the importations amounted to but $74; the same fabric valued 
at more than 40 and not more than 70 cents per pound, the ad 
valorem rate was reduced to 120.47 per cent and the importa- 
tions increased to $268,021; the same fabric valued at more than 
70 cents per pound had an ad valorem rate reduced to 101.88 
per cent and the importations increased to $2,432,597. 

Such discriminations as these run throughout the entire lav. 
The rates on the cheaper and less expensive fabrics—the clotl- 
ing of the poor—are throughout the law made prohibitory, and 
this class of our people, helpless to protect themselves, are de- 
signedly left to the tender mercies of the American Woolen 
Trust. This is one of the reasons why the American pev)le 
commissioned the Democratic Party in last November to reduce 
and revise Schedule K in the interest of the people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

When we compare Schedule K with all the other schedules of 
the present law we can understand and appreciate the signiti- 
cance of the statement repeatedly made that Schedule K is the 
citadel of protection. We find upon further examination of it 
that the rate on woolen manufactures averaged last year {)).12 
per cent, and that this is the highest rate on any manufactured 
product carried in the entire law, and higher than any article 
save distilled spirits, which carried an ad valorem last year of 
126.12 per cent; and even in this instance of a higher rate, when 
we take the average rate on “ spirits, wines, and malt liquors,” 
the average is only 73.63 per cent, so that Schedule K—ihe 
woolen schedule—stands at the top, imposing upon the great 
necessity of all the people—woolen clothes—the highest t:xcs 
that are imposed upon any commodity in the entire Payue- 
Aldrich law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sugar carries but 52.27 per cent, cotton manufactures hut 
56.04 per cent, silk but 53.39 per cent, leather but 32.01 per cent, 
wood manufactures but 11.42 per cent, while manufactured 
wool is taxed on an average of 90.12 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Schedule K of the present 
law, granting, as it does, to the American woolen manufacturer 
an almost complete monopoly of the market among the 92,000,000) 
Américan people, comes near complying, if it does not entirely 
comply, with the common-law definition of a monopoly. The 
common-law definition of a monopoly is a right granted by the 
king or the government whereby the rights, the freedom of 
others in that same matter are interfered with or restrained. 
We care nothing for the freedom of the foreign manufacturer 
that the present law interferes with or restrains, but we do cre 
for the restraint that the present law imposes against the exer- 
cise of the inherent and what‘ought to be the inalienable rigit 
of every American citizen to trade where and when and how le 
pleases. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The present |: 
not only ignores the rights of the American people, but it like 
wise ignores the rights of the Treasury of the United Statics 
for whose sole benefit the Constitution confers the power to t.\X. 
A tax that is prohibitory is not in the interest of the Goveri- 
ment, for it yields no revenue. 


PROTECTION. 

I want now, Mr. Chairman, to say a few words on the subject 
of protection, about which the gentleman from Illinois bis 
talked so freely and so interestingly. 
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¥ deny that the Republican Party invented or discovered pro- 


tection. The claim to distinetion in this regard to which the 
Republican Party is entitled is that it has abused the prin- 
ciple of protection—a principle that in its origin was designed 
for a beneficent purpose—and has perverted a great constitu- 
tional power from governmental ends to personal and selfish 
ends. [Applause on the Democratic side.] So far from the 
Republican Party discovering protection, the first tariff law 
that was ever written—July 4, 1789—written by the men who 
framed the Constitution under which we live, in its very first 
section and fits very first words reads: 

Whereas it is necessary for the su rt of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United tes, and the encouragement and 
proteetion of manufactures that duties be Jaid on the following goods, 
etc. 

Not only that, but every tariff law that has ever been written 
in the history of this country by every political party has car- 
ried protection within fits rates. The protection that prior to 
the Civil War was carried in our tariff Iaws was, in the main, 
that protection incident to and inevitable from the levying 
of revenue duties upon competitive products. The Republican 
protection of to-day is that which comes from specific law, pur- 
posely enacted for protection, with revenue only an incident, and 
frequently, as in Schedule K, not even an incident. 

I know but two ways of avoiding protection in this country. 
One is to levy no tariff duties whatever and thereby have abso- 
lute free trade, raising our revenue by some other method. The 
other way is to levy all our import duties on noncompetitive 
products. It is utterly impossible to levy a duty on a com- 
petitive product without carrying protection to the similar 
domestic article to the extent of the duty levied. Let the duty 
be laid for revenue, but the protection is there none the less. 
The Democratic Party has never stood for free trade—has never 
stood for the abolishment of all tariff duties—nor has it ever 
stood, in platform declaration or in legislation, for duties only 
upon noncompetitive articles. The Republican Party in one of 
its platforms some years ago made the declaration that it 
favored putting on the free list nonecompeting articles, but they 
borrowed that from Andrew Jackson, who, many years ago, in 
1850, recommended to the Congress in one of his annual mes- 
sages that all duties be removed on noncompetitive articles, and 
cited tea and coffee as two of them. 

I do not know that it is worth while to discuss the question 
as to whether tariff duties should be laid on competitive or non- 
competitive articles, because that question is not now before 


us, but it seems to me that if we confine ourselves to a revenue | 


rate the American consumer has no interest fn it, and the dnly 
question involved is one of governmental policy. To illustrate: 
If we put a duty on coffee, none of it being produced in this 
country, the consumer pays that duty. 

If the eultivation of coffee should develop so that we could 
produce in this country half of what we consume, and continued 
the same rate of duty, the rate of taxation to the consumer 
would be identically the same. True, the Government would 
not colleet so much revenue as when our entire consumption of 
coffee was imported, but if that deficiency in the revenue could 
be supplied by a revenue duty on some other article the Treas- 
ury would not suffer. The fact—if it was a fact—that by rea- 
son of the revenue duty American citizens were enabled to pro- 
duce coffee in this country, and thereby add to the wealth of 
our products, would not be due to any increase of taxation to 
the American consumer, for he would be paying the same taxes 
that he paid when all his coffee was imported. The Demo- 
cratie policy, as I understand it, is to keep within revenue 
rates, and so long as this is dome it seems to me that the 
American consumer, as a consumer, is not concerned whether 
our duties be laid on competitive or on noncompetitive products. 

Mr. Chairman, I said a moment ago that the Republican 
Party did not invent or discover protection. While this is true, 
the protection for which that party to-day stands ts not the pro- 
tection that was in mind and in practice in the years preceding 
the Civil War. Henry Clay has often been referred to and de- 
scribed as the father of the present American protective system. 
He had no thought in his day that the system of protection advo- 
eated by him would be permanent, much less be trebled and 
quadrupled, in the twentieth century. In his great speech in <e- 
fense of protection made in 1824 he used this language: 


Let our arts breathe under the shade of let them be per- 
fected as are in England, and we then be ready, as England 
ames 0 be, to put aside protection and to enter upon the freest 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

His followers in this the twentieth century say, contrary to 
his prediction, that our country needs more protection now than 
ever before in its history. Andrew Jackson, Mr, Chairman, a 


few years after the speech of Henry Clay quoted from, in his 
annual messege said: 

A tariff of high duties designed for perpetual protection bas entered 
into the minds of but few of our statesmen. 

And Robert Toombs, one of the great Senators furnished by 
the State of Georgia, declared, in a speech in the Senate in 
1857, that making protection the object and not the incident 
of tariff legislation was a principle— 
which has never been avowed by any political party or 
great political mem in America. 


What Robert Toombs in 1857 said had never been avowed is 


any of the 


avewed to-day by the Republican Party, but that speech was 
made more than 50 years ago. 
To me one of the most interesting studies I have made about 


protection has been the disclosure of the steady growth and 
enlargement of protection ideals in the Republican Party since 
its organization just before the Civil War. As late as 1576 
that party, in its platform, said this about the tariff: 

The revenues must be largely derived from the duties upon importa- 
tions, which, so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the in- 
terests of American labor and advance the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

That was a very modest declaration compared with those of 
later years. In 1884 the Republican Party declared that the 


| tariff should— 


not be “for revenue only,” but that im raising the requisite revenues 
for the Government such duties shall be so levied as to afford security 
to our diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of 
the laborer. 

We find from looking through the declarations of the Repub- 
lican Party for a series of years that although the idea of pro 
tection in the early days was only to foster “infant indus- 
tries,” that along in the eighties the Republican Party shifted 
from the plea of “infant industries” to the plea of protection 
for “labor.” We find the next shift was from cost of “labor” 
to cost of “ production.” It was not until 1904 that the Repub- 
lican Party made its most distinct advance on protection lines. 
In 1904 in their platform they struck out the word “labor” 
and substituted the word “production,” and said they 
manded the equalization of the cost of “ production” at home 
and abroad. That word “ production”—the phrase “cost of 
production "—what do they mean? Extravagant production? 
Yes: its language is broad enough for that. Exorbitant in- 
comes to the men who manufacture? Yes; the language is 
broad enough for that. Carried to its logical conclusion the 
language used is broad enough to give us a tariff without limit 
or bounds. But not satisfied with that declaration the Repub- 
lican Party progressed still further, and in 1990S announced in 
its platform for the first time in all the history of that party 
or of any other political party the true principle of protection 
to be as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. 

Sometimes I think, in looking over this record, that those of 
our Republican friends who, as I understand it, flock to them- 
selves under the title of ‘“‘ progressives” have given themselves 
the wrong name, or else they have lost sight of the wonderful 
“ progressiveness"” of the “stand-pat” Republicans in tariff 
legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] I submit that 
never in the history of this Republic has fhere been anything 
so monstrous in the way of a political principle as the declara- 
tion that this great Government shall guarantee “ profits” to 
any man [applause on the Democratic side], and least of all 
that it shall single out one class alone to whom this guaranty 
shall be givem. The laborer going out to his day’s work to 
earn his $1 or his $2 has no guaranty of any reasonable profit 
to him when the cost of his tools and his living has been paid. 
The farmer toiling through heat and cold has no guaranty that 
the sunshine and the rains will come in time and in order to 
insure him a profitable harvest. The merehant embarking upon 
the sea of business has no guaranty from the Government that 
he will succeed and have reasonable profits at the end of the 
year. But under the creed of the Republican Party, in its 
latest avowal, the manufacturing classes, the favorites of its 
policy, are given the guaranty of reasonable profits, and, more 
than that, the manufacturers are left to determine for them- 
selves when the profits are reasonable, for they dictate the 
rates that are put into the law. This guaranty of reasonable 
profits is not paternalism—bad as paternalism is—because the 
Government, under this declaration, does not propose to make 
these profits good by taking the money out of the Treasury 
and turning it over to the manufacturers. That would be 
paternalism. This proposition is to convert the great taxing 
power of the Government into an instrument whereby money 
is permitted to be collected by one class out of all classes in 
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order that the one class may have reasonable profits in the 
conduct of its business. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen like my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
ean not divert the issue that is presented by the pending bill 
by any discussion of rates or by any discussion of what is 
proposed to be permanent or temporary in our legislation. The 
pending bill joins issue with the Republican Party not simply 
upon rates of taxation, but upon the method of laying and col- 
lecting taxes. The issue is made between tariff rates levied for 
protection, which rates are prohibitory, and tariff rates levied 
for revenue and which are competitive. 
joined we are content to submit to the judgment of the patri- 
otic people of the United States. 

The Constitution empowers Congress to “lay and collect” 


CONGRESSIONAL 


fense, and for the general welfare. The pending bill proposes 
that the Government shall lay, and that the Government shall 
collect, the taxes laid for these constitutional purposes. The 


lays the taxes, but that the manufacturer collects them. Our 


bill is a whole and complete exercise of the constitutional | 


power to lay and collect taxes, while the present law exercises 
a doubtful constitutional power of simply laying taxes. Certain 
it is that the debts can not be paid nor the common defense 
nor public welfare be provided for unless the taxes laid are 
also collected by the Government. 


AD VALOREM DUTIES. 
The first thing, Mr. Chairman, that the pending bill does is 
to abolish specific and substitute therefor ad valorem duties. 


Many speeches have been made and many arguments have been 
written on the comparative merits of taxation by specific duties 


that has been advanced in favor of specific duties is that a 


law laying specific duties is easier of enforcement by the admin- | 
istrative officers, and that there is less danger of defrauding | 


the Government by undervaluations. 

That contention, however sound and meritorious it may be, 
is not involved by our bill, because while we propose only ad 
valorem duties, the present law also imposes ad valorem duties 
in connection with specific duties. It is just as easy, and easier, 
to enforce a law with only ad valorem duties as it is to enforce 
a law with both specific and ad valorem duties. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The real argument that is made in favor 
of specific duties by our friends upon the other side is that the 
specific duty grants protection when protection is most needed, 
while under the ad valorem system the lower the price of the 
article and the more protection is needed the lower is the pro- 
tection. 
my judgment, one of the strong arguments in their favor. If 


an article is worth $1—one class of it—and has a specific duty 


of 50 cents on it, the rate is 50 per cent, but if by reason of 
world changes in value that article drops in value from $1 to 
50 cents, the specific duty remaining at 50 cents, the duty be- 
comes 100 per cent. If the article drops in value to 25 cents, 
the duty is 200 per cent. So that, regardless of the fluctuations 
in price, regardless of the low price at which labor must be 
sold in times when products are valued low, the specific duty 
maintains the enormous expense of living, the enormous cost 
to the laborer and all other classes of the necessities of life, 
and deprives the pegple of the benefit of a world-wide reduction 
in value of the things they are compelled to buy, while at the 
Same time leaving them to sell their labor and their products at 
the world’s reduced prices. 

Under the ad valorem system the duty follows the price. 
When the price advances, the duty is greater. When the price 
reduces, the duty does the same. But to my mind the great 
objection, the fundamental objection to specific duties, is that 
specific duties ever and always tax highest the necessities of 
the poorer classes. Here, for instance, is an article made up 
in different values. It is the same article. In one style it is 
worth a dollar, in another style it is worth 50 cents, in another 
style it is worth a quarter, or maybe 10 cents; and yet under 
the system of specific duties, the 25-cent article pays the same 
tax that the $1 article pays. The great virtue of the system of 
ad valorem duties is that it equalizes taxation. 

But the equalization of taxation is not the only thing that 
the substitution of ad valorem duties for specific duties does. 
The present law, compounding specific and ad valorem duties 
as it does, is so framed that I doubt if there is a gentieman 
within the sound of my voice who knows from reading it what 
the rate of taxation is that he pays on the coat he is now wear- 
ing. Take a rate on cloth, say 44 cents a pound and 55 per 
cent ad valorem. How much is that per yard? See the classifi- 
cation further. If the cloth is worth between 40 and 70 cents 
a pound, the duty is 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 


Upon the issue thus | 


The fact that ad valorem duties have this effect is, in | 
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valorem. If it is worth over 70 cents a pound, the duty is 41 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. How many of you 
buy clothing by the pound? I challenge any gentleman withi, 
the sound of my voice to know what the actual rate of duty is 
that Schedule K imposes upon the clothing he now wears. 

It has long been known, Mr. Chairman, that the collection of 
the revenues for the support of the Government by the levy of 
import duties was desirable, because the people found it ) 
easy way to pay taxes. We pay taxes now when we buy for 
use and consumption, and we see no taxgatherer among us. 
Oftentimes we do not realize or know that we are paying 
taxes, and rarely ever how much we are paying. Our friends 
on the other side have aggravated this condition by so coyer- 


| ing up the taxes they elect we shall pay and so concealing t)ie 
taxes for the payment of debts, to provide for the common de- | 


high protection in the rates fixed by them that those of 1s 
who are really of an inquiring turn of mind and intelligent, 


| and who would like to know how much taxes we are paying, 


| can not find out except by the help of Government experts. 
present law proposes and in practice is that the Government | 


Mr. Chairman, do you suppose or believe, if there had been 
| brought into this House a bill providing in terms that the dui, 
on the dress goods of those same children that my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] seemed so interested in should be 1:7 
per cent, that he or any of his Republican colleagues woul! 
have dared to vote for it? They know this country woul 
have scourged them from power had they done so. Yet they 
wanted the rate to be 107 per cent. They wanted those same 
children in the United States for every dollar of cost of pro- 
duction abroad to pay an additional $1.07 for their dresses, 
and so they did by indirection what they dared not do by direv- 
tion. They fixed the law to read “so much per pound anid 
so much per cent ad valorem,” and nobody knew and nobody 


| could tell how much the tax was nor how great the protection 
and taxation by ad valorem duties. The strongest argument 


that was thereby afforded. Mr. Chairman, the pending }i!! 
makes the rate of taxation plain, and if it did no more than to 
wipe out the present compound rates of specifics and ad 
valorems and to make the rate and method of taxation so 
plain and simple that every man, woman, and child can know 
how much tax he is paying the bill would deserve tlie 
plaudits and approval of the American people, [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 
COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


The next thing the pending bill does is to strike out the 
iniquitous compensatory duties that are the leading feature of 
Schedule K. Schedule K is made up on the theory that the 
duty on first-L:ass raw wool being 11 cents a pound, and it tak- 
ing 4 pounds of raw wool to make a pound of cloth, the manu- 

| facturer shall be compensated for the duty he pays on the raw 
wool by what is called a compensatory duty of 44 cents per 
pound on his manufactured product, which is given him in adii- 
tion to an ad valorem duty for protection. 

Much has been written and said about an alleged coalition 
| between the sheep grower and the manufacturer, in order tht 
_each might obtain high protection. The manufacturer, in iy 
| opinion, is in favor of a duty on raw wool only for two reasons. 
In the first place, in so far as that duty gives him the support 
/ and backing of the woolgrowers of the United States for tlie 
| protection he wants on his finished product, he favors it. But 

more than that, he favors it because this 44 cents a pound al- 
leged compensatory duty is largely not compensation, but pro- 
tection to him. 

To begin with, there is no warrant for the claim that it takes 
4 pounds of raw wool to make a pound of cloth, and to the ex- 
cent that it does not take that much the compensatory duty is 
protection. 

In Senate Document No, 440, Sixty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, on “Tariff on wool and wool goods,” submitted by Sena- 
tor WARREN, who can not be charged with being indifferent to 
the interests of the woolgrower or the wool manufacturer, tlic 
following table, showing the shrinkage in imported wools for 
the year ending June 30, 1909, is given: 

First-class wool, according to this report, shrinks 42 per cent; 
second-class, 30 per cent; third-class, 34 per cent; and domestic 
wool, 60 per cent. 

Under this table, showing the actual shrinkage, 100 pounds of 
first-class wool will yield 58 pounds of scoured wool. Assuming 
that scoured wool loses 25 per cent in the process of manufi- 
ture, we have a deduction of 14.5 pounds, leaving net 43.5 pounds. 
The compensatory duty is on the theory that there will be bit 
25 pounds of finished product. Instead, therefore, of a rativ 
of 4 to 1, as the laws say, the ratio is 2‘, to 1. 

By the same calculation 100 pounds of domestic wool will yie'\! 
80 pounds net of manufactured products. And so, if any ge: 
tleman will take the time to work it out, he will see that thc 
manufacturer gets a large part of this so-called compensatory 
duty as pure unadulterated protection. 
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But that is not the real iniquity, and by no means all the 
iniquity, of this same compensatory duty, because the law is so 
framed and construed and enforced that the manufacturer gets 
this 44 cents a pound compensatory duty even though his so- 
called pound of manufactured wool has not one-tenth of a pound 
of wool in it. If his product contains any wool, he collects the 
compensatory duty upon the theory that the entire product is 
of wool. This is one of the most glaring outrages in the entire 
schedule. I recall well, over at the other end of the Capitol, 
when this very law was being considered, that gifted son of lowa, 
late our colleague in this House, Mr. Dolliver, whose untimely 
end we all mourn, made a strong appeal that this compensatory 
duty should at least be limited to the amount of wool actually 
in the product upon which the compensatory duty was asked. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] His plea was spurned, and 
the manufacturer given the unwarranted and unjust protection 
that he asked for. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRANTLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. CLINE. I should like to inquire if there is not another 
element of protection there to the manufacturer that arises 
out of the by-product in the preparation of the scoured wool for 
actual use, which he gets in addition to the 44 cents? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. An enormous advantage and profit, and 
I thank the gentleman for calling my attention to it. It is 
estimated generally, I believe, that in the process of manufac- 
turing a pound of scoured wool there is a waste of 25 per cent, 
but that waste is in itself a product that has value, and upon 
that the manufacturer gets his protection as well as the value 
of the waste—a further advantage under this compensatory 
system. 

OUR PROCEDURB. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in fixing our rates in this bill we have 
borne in mind that the instructions of the Democratic Party 
in its last platform were that we should make “ substantial” 
reductions in all the necessaries of life, and “ gradual” reduc- 
tions in all other schedules, looking to a revenue basis, and so 
we have cut the present average rate of 90.12 per cent on 
manufactured wool down to a little more than an average of 
42 per cent ad valorem, and we have cut the average rate of 
44.18 per cent now existing on raw wool down to a flat 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

We have endeavored to alleviate existing conditions to the 
extent of making the reductions we have made. Whether the 
figures we have named prove in practical operation to be too 
low or too high is a matter of detail that can only be deter- 
mined by putting them into actual operation. The real reform 
we contemplate is not confined merely to the reduction of the 
enormous rates of duty now existing, but to the revision of the 
entire system of collecting those duties. 

We were compelled to rely and did rely upon the estimates of 
our experts and the governmental experts that the figures 
named by us would yield approximately on manufactured wool 
and raw wool as embraced in Schedule K $40,000,000. We felt 
that Schedule K, as we framed it, should realize that much 
money in order to provide sufficient revenue for the Govern- 
ment. We know from practical experience that last year un- 
der the present enormously high rates, with a population of 
92,000,000 people, Schedule K on manufactured woolen products 
yielded but $20,775,820.76, while in 1896, with a population 
of perhaps 75,000,000 people and under the very low rates of 
the Wilson law, manufactured goods under Schedule K yielded 
that year a revenue of $23,121,474—$3,000,000 more than the 
Payne law yielded last year. We therefore know that lower 
duties than now exist will increase the revenue. 

We have not been unmindful of the interests of all parties 
affected by tariff legislation. We have no war to wage against 
any legitimate industry. We wish to encourage them all. In 
the matter of labor cost, I think that is taken care of in the 
rate fixed by us on manufactured products. I do not know of 
anyone who can speak authoritatively and positively and cer- 
tainly as to what the labor cost is. The gentlemen who are 
chiefly interested, as they say, in protecting this labor cost fur- 
nish us the least information about it. I read from the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee of two years ago 
the statement of Mr. William Whitman, president of the Na- 
Soa Association of Woolen Manufacturers, on labor cost, as 
OlOWS: 


We should have been glad to have furnished you with information 
relating to the comparative cost of production of woolen goods in for- 
eign countries and the United States, but that is unobtainable. 

But we are not left entirely in the dark as to what this 
labor cost is, because in a report made by the Labor Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in May, 1892, he states the 
labor cost of producing woolen fabrics in the United States to 
be 20.89 per cent of the total cost of production. 


eee CL 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the gentleman such further time 
as he desires. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. In England the testimony before the Brit- 
ish Tariff Commission in 1905 shows that the labor cost of 
producing woolen fabrics ranges from 14 to 24 per cent of the 
total cost. If we take the lowest English cost, 14 per cent, and 
deduct it from the American cost of 20.89 per cent, we have a 
net difference of labor cost of less than 15 per cent. If we take 
the highest English cost, we have a lower labor cost in this 
country than in England. If we take an average or a medium 
between 14 and 24 per cent—say, 19 per cent—we have a net 
difference in labor cost of less than 2 per cent. If we assume, 
Mr. Chairman, that labor in England does not cost anything, 
we have still only the American labor cost of a little more than 
20 per cent to provide for, while the pending bill affords a net 
rate for the manufacturer—deducting the per cent of duty that 
he pays on his raw material—of between 30 and 35 per cent. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, that under any authentic estimate that has been made of 
the difference in labor cost in this country and abroad, the pend- 
ing bill is more than ample to cover. The rates fixed in the 
bill we believed to be necessary, according to the best informa- 
tion we could obtain, to provide the needed revenue for the 
Government. We designed them to be not only revenue rates, 
but also competitive rates, and there we draw the line between 
our policy and the Republican policy. There we join issue with 
them in favor of competitive rates as against prohibitory rates. 

The chief beneficiary under Schedule K as written, the Amer- 
ican Woolen Manufacturers Association said through its presi- 
dent, Mr. Whitman, in his testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee two years ago, that notwithstanding the enormous 
rates given to woolen manufactures—running from 100 to 150 
and 200 per cent on the foreign cost—that this business was not 
protected, and that the then existing law—the Dingley law—was 
not a protective law and could not be protective unless all im- 
portations were forbidden. The present law adopted Schedule 
K of the Dingley law, so that his criticism applies also to the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and we thus have a clear Republican defini- 
tion of what is meant by a protective tariff. 

We draw the line against Mr. Whitman's idea and this Re- 
publican policy of protection. We fix rates that we believe 
will be competitive, that will be fair to the American manu- 
facturer, that will allow him to compete in this market upon 
equal terms, the foreigner having no advantage over him by 
reason of cheaper labor cost, and we let him win and hold this 
market by the superiority and excellence of his productions. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


PROTECTION IN THE BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, for my own part I do not deny, nor attempt 
to deny, that the rates fixed in our bill carry protection. In 
the first place, we were not called upon under our party plat- 
form to wipe out all protection. We realize that we can not 
in this country go at one jump from one extreme of high pro- 
tection to the other extreme of strictly a tariff for revenue 
without upsetting business, producing disaster, and causing 
serious financial troubles, and so what we have undertaken to 
do has not been to wipe out all protection, has not been to 
abolish all tariff duties, has not been to go to free trade, but 
simply to make substantial reductions from existing rates, 
and that our bill does. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s reasoning is 
clear and lucid, and is extremely interesting. I have endeay- 
ored to follow him as to the labor cost and would like to ask 
him if he has looked at this question from the viewpoint of 
the worker in the industry affected rather than from the view- 
point of the man criticizing the manufacturer? In other words, 
the gentleman admits, as I understand, that the labor cost is 
less in foreign countries than it is here. 

He differs with gentlemen upon this side as to the percentage 
of difference. I think it is higher in favor of the foreign manu- 
facturer than the gentleman thinks it is. I ask the gentleman 
whether this reduction of duty will not, by reason of foreign 
competition, depress the employment of the man in the mill 
and bring about that very period of disaster to which the gen- 
tleman has referred? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have stated that in fram- 
ing our bill we have endeavored to take into view and con- 
sideration all interests to be affected by our proposed legisla- 
tion. In my judgment, when lawmakers come to write a tariff 
law affecting a given manufacture, where the raw material of 
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that manufacture is produced in this country and is itself a 
large industry, they have four factors to take into consideration 
in fixing the rate cf taxation. They must consider, first and pri- 
marily, the Government of the United States and its need for 
revenue. 


country and see to it that they are not unduly burdened and 


oppressed by taxation. They must consider, third, the producer | 


of the manufactured product and his labor and employees. And 
they must also consider, fourth, the producer of the raw mate- 
rial and his labor and employees. We have undertaken in 
framing this bill to consider all the interests invelved, and to 
fix rates that, in the light of all the information we had, seem- 
ingly to us take care of all interests. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
another question? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Assuming that these figures 
are accurate, does not the gentleman think it would be disas- 
trous to at least a portion of the country, and to that extent 
to the whole of the country, if the wages of a wool sorter in 
the United States, being $15.50, were put in competition with 
the wages of a wool sorter in Germany, who receives $3.75 for 
the same amount of work for the same number of hours of 
eee Would not that be disastrous to industry in this 
country ? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is an irrelevant ques- 
tion because we have no facts to sustain it. Of course, there 
is not a true American citizen—there is not an American Con- 
gressman whatever his party—who does not at all times stand 
for America and the American people, including, of course, 
American labor, and we of the Democratie Party have not for- 
gotten American rights in the rates we have fixed in this bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We are protesting against 
the unjust taxation of the very laborer that my friend is in- 
quiring about. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that it fs that laborer who in the last analysis 
will be affected. Earning the wages I have indicated, our work- 
men could not stand in competition with those who obtain the 
lower wage in foreign countries. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Oh, my good friend has put up a man of 
straw to knock down. There is nothing I have said that makes 
his inquiry or suggestion at all relevant. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I said we attempted to make our rates in this bil! competitive, 
and also that I made no denial of the fact that there is some 
protection in the bill. Our party platform, as I have said, did 
not command us to write out all the protection in the present 
law at one time. But, in addition to that reason for the pro- 
tection in the bill, I said some moments ago that you could not 
impose a tax or duty om a competitive article, I care not how 
low or how strictly you impose it for revenue, that is not in 
and of itself a protective rate to the domestic article of like 
kind. I can not state that proposition any stronger or so 
strongly or so clearly as it was stated by President James K. 
Polk in his message to the American Congress that framed the 
Democratic Walker tariff of 1846. He used this language: 

If Congress levy a for revenue of 1 nt on a given article, 
it will Seduce a4 ie oe ee of money tovthe 7 —_ will in- 
cidentally and necessarily afford p on or advantage to the amount 
ef 1 per cent to the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over 
the importer. If the duty be raised to 10 per cent, it will produce a 
greater amount of money and afford Pa ——.- If it be still 
raised to 20, 25, or per cent, and ff, as is- raised, the revenue 
derived from it is found to be inereased, the protection or advantage 
will also increased, but if it be raised to 31 per cent and it is found 
that the revenue produced at that rate is less than at 30 per cent, it 
ceases to be a revenue duty. The precise point in the ascending scale 
of duties at which it is ascertained from ence that the revenue 
is greatest is the maximum rate of aanty wh ean be laid for the bona 
fide purpose of collecting money for the support of government. To 
raise the duties higher than that point and ther diminish the 


amount of money collected is to levy them for m merely and 
not for revenue. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the difference between our bill and the 
present Payne law is that we have written our rates for the 
purpose of revenue and purposely made them competitive, 
while the rates of the present law were written primarily for 
protection and are purposely made prohibitory. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, President Andrew Jackson, in his 
fourth annual message, urged that— ; 

a revi 
So tongs" fue ead tote faith ‘af the’ Gonerument anf tothe 
popuetvatin of the large capital invested in establishments of domestic 
ndustry will permit. 

This is the identical view expressed in our last Democratic 
platform. The declaration there is to reduce all tariff rates 
to a revenue basis, making our reductions to this end sub- 


stantial and gradual, thereby showing regard for existing con- 


They must consider, second, the consumers of this | 
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ditions. President Jackson, who believed in a tariff for rey- 
enue, also said: 

The general rule to be applied in graduating duties upon articles 
of foreign growth or manufacture is that whieh will place our own in 
fair competition with those of other countries, and the inducements to 
| advance even a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those 
| articles which are of primary necessity in time of war. 

He thought, as we think, that the rate should be competitive, 
and the rule he laid down is the rule we have followed. 

DEMOCRACY AND LABOR. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think it necessary for me to con- 
| sume the time of the House to demonstrate that the Demo- 
| eratic Party from time immemorial has regarded and stood 
| upon the proposition that in all tariff legislation American labor 

must be provided for. In our platform of 1884, for instance, 
we declared for a reduction of the rate of taxation, and said: 

The necessary reduction can and must be effected without depriy- 
ing American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 
labor, and without fmposing lower rates of duty than I be ample to 
cover any increased cost of production which may exist in consequence 
of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

The party made the same declaration in the platform of 1sss, 
and then favored a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, 
“with due allowances for the differences between the wages 
of American and foreign labor.” 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the contention of our 
friends upon the other side that the American manufacturer in 
this the twentieth century, with all our progress in arts and 
sciences, with all the advanced civilization we enjoy, with all 
our wonderful inventions and labor-saving devices, can not live 
unless we give him 100 per cent advantage over his foreign 
competitor can not be maintained. To maintain it is to reflect 
upon our skill, our intelligence, and our industry, and it seems 
to me is to give the lie to all our boasted superiority over «1! 
the nations of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 

DOLEFUL PREDICTIONS. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends upon the other side in their mi- 
nority views have indulged in some doleful and gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the effect of our bill, if it becomes a law. They 
tell us that if this bill becomes a law all the woolen mills wi!! 
close and all the shepherds will turn out their flocks to die, and 
that the bill will bring ruin and disaster upon the entire coun- 
try. I see my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzety} 
before me. I believe his mame appears to these gloomy anid 
direful predictions in the views of the minority of the com- 
mittee. I would suggest to him and to the others that back 
yonder in 1846, when the Democratic Walker tariff bil’ was be- 
ing enacted into law, there was then present in this House 
another gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Alexander Stewart. 
He, too, had gloomy and direful forebodings as to the result 
of the operations of the Democratic Walker tariff. He put 
his into the form of an amendment to the bill. He proposed to 
amend the title of the Walker tariff so that it would read: 

A bill to reduce the duties on the luxuries of the rich and increase 
them on the necessaries of th : the Treasu 


e@ poor; to ry, strike 
down American farmers, mechanics, and wor j 
for the products of foreign agriculture and forei 

American competition, and thereby establish a r 

the American market, and by ado ple of “free trade” 
to reduce the now p erous labor of this country to the degraded 
level of the ee labor of Europe; and, finally, to destroy the 
property and independence of these United States and again reduce 
them to the condition of colonies and dependencies of Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem our friends of to-day are not 
even original in the forebodings in which they indulge. Let us 
see what followed the forebodings which were indulged in in 
1846, when the Walker tariff was being considered. In tle 
first place, it was enacted into law and lived for 11 years. But 
one other tariff law in all the history of this country lived 
any longer, and that was the Dingley law, that lived for 12 
years. What was the effect of the Walker tariff? Listen to 
these figures. In the decade from 1820 to 1830 the wealth of 
this country increased 41 per cent. In the decade from 1830) to 
1840 the wealth of this country increased 42 per cent. In the 
decade from 1850 to 1860, during the operation of the Walker 
tariff, the increase in wealth reached the astounding percen(:<+ 
of 126.45 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman tell us that, after we 
have lived as we have from 1860 to the present time, the wealth 
of the United States has increased from $1,600,000,000 in 18v0 
to $125,000,000,000 in 1910? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have not the figures befcre 
me, but if my friend states that those are the fignres, I am not 
prepared to take issue with him, He ean incorporate them into 
his speech. 


men 
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Mr. CANNON. But I wanted to get them in at this point. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Unfortunately, I have not the figures 
before me. 

Mr. CANNON. But I state that that is so. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, we all rejoice at the growth 


of our country from 1860 until now, whatever that growth | 


may be; but however great it is, the fact still remains that 
under the operation of the Walker tariff, which gentlemen at 
that time said would ruin and destroy this country, the wealth 
of the country in 10 years’ time under its beneficent operation 
increased more than 126 per cent. 

All classes and all business thrived under that tariff. During 
this decade, from 1850 to 1860, agricultural products increased 
95 per cent and manufactured products 87 per cent. That tariff 
law carried a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem on raw and on 
manufactured wool, and under its operation the number of 
sheep increased from 21,723,220 to 24,823,371, and the produc- 
tion of wool increased from 52,516,950 pounds to 60,511,343 
pounds, 

If we are given the opportunity by enough votes at the other 
end of the Capitol, followed by approval at the White House, 
to put our bill into operation, we doubt not that the same 
happy and beneficent result that followed the operation of the 
Walker tariff will follow the operation of the pending bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

RAW MATERIAL, 


Mr. Chairman, just a few words in reference to the duty on 
raw wool. The pending bill proposes a duty of 20 per cent on 
raw wool, Personally, I believe that raw wool should be taxed 
so long as manufactured wool is taxed. That is my individual 
opinion. I do not mean or undertake to say that all the gentle- 


men who agree with me in voting for this tax at this time | 


agree on the principle that raw wool should always be taxed. 


The condition that confronted us to begin with was that we | 


must raise approximately $40,000,000 from the wool schedule. 
We could not raise that amount of money on manufactured 


wool without imposing a duty that would be entirely too high, | 


and we found that when we reached the maximum revenue rate 
to go higher would reduce importations, and consequently tne 
revenue; and so this duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on raw 
wool was incorporated in the bill. 

For my own part, I have no apology to make for it. I be- 
lieve it ought to be there, so long as the duty is there on the 
manufactured product. So far as Democratic precedents are 
concerned, there are precedents for free wool and there are 
precedents for a tax on raw wool. 

I take no issue with and have no criticism of those brave and 
loyal Democrats who, acting wtih the lights they had before 
them in the eighties and in the nineties, felt that the wise thing 


at that time to do was to make raw wool free. They dealt with the | 


emergency that confronted them. They met the responsibility 
that they assumed in the way that to them seemed best. We 
to-day meet the emergency that confronts us, and carry the re- 
sponsibility that is ours in the way that to us seems wisest and 
best. 


The question is one of taxation, and if the revenue is needed, | 
the tax should be levied. I do not lay down any rule that raw | 
material at all times, in all cases, ought to be taxed. The only | 


extent to which I go is to protest against the opposite rule, that 
raw material at all times and under all conditions must be free. If 
left to me, I would sometimes tax raw materials, and sometimes 
I would not tax them. But when the finished product bears a 
tax, and the raw material from which it is made is itself the 
result of an established industry in our country, I do not see 


how we can escape the duty of imposing a tax upon the raw | 


material also. Otherwise we must face the charge of enacting a 
diseriminatory law. 

Every man knows that free raw material is protection to the 
manufacturer. I know some wise gentlemen say it is not pro- 
tection, that it is merely the removal of a restriction that puts 
the manufacturer on an equality with manufacturers abroad, 
or that it is the removal of a restriction that enables the manu- 
facturer to get his raw material more cheaply. I do not think 
it makes any difference to the manufacturer whether we call 
it “ protection ” or whether we call it “the removal of a restric- 
tion.” It is dollars in his pocket to have his raw material free, 
and the name given the dollars does not affect their purchasing 


For myself, I do not possess the ability to go before the pro- 
ducer of raw material—the woolgrower, for instance—and con- 
vince him that a law requiring him to sell his wool at free-trade 
to the manufacturer only to buy the same raw wool back 
manufactured state, with its value arbitrarily increased 
30 or 40 per cent by a tariff tax, is a just and fair law to 

If I undertook to tell him that the tax on the manu- 
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| factured wool was levied in order to get revenue, he would be 
apt to tell me that I could also raise revenue by taxing raw 
wool. Raw wool yielded more revenue last year than did manu- 
factured wool. Raw wool throughout the history of our Gov- 
ernment has ever been a splendid revenue producer. 

If the argument is made that capital and labor are invested 
in the manufacture of wool and that such manufactures ought 
to be fostered, what answer is made to the reply that capital 
and labor are also invested in wool growing, and that without 
wool the factories are worthless? Is not the laborer who tends 
the flock and shears the sheep entitled to the same consideration 
as the laborer in the factory? For my own part I do not know 
of any reason why there should be a discrimination between the 
laborer in one industry and the laborer in another industry. 
[Applause.] I undertake to say that where there is a manufac- 
tured product, the production of the raw material of which is 
in itself an industry in this country, if the necessity exists to 
tax the manufactured product, the same necessity exists to tax 
the raw material. 

I said a few moments ago, in answer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], that where that state of affairs 
exists there are four factors to consider in fixing the rate of 
duty. They are (1) the Treasury; (2) the consumer; (3) the 
manufacturer; and (4) the producer of the raw material. 

If, upon the contrary, we have a manufactured product in 
| this country, as in the case of rubber, where the crude rubber 

is not produced in this country, then we have but three factors 
to consider—the Treasury, the consumer, and the manufacturer. 
In that case it is merely a question as to where we can get the 
most revenue, and whether it is better to reduce the rate on 
the manufacturer’s article and thereby increase the revenue or 
whether it is better to let the rate on the manufactured article 
remain the same and tax the manufacturer by putting the duty 
on his raw material. The question is one of revenue and of 
policy. 

My own theory is, as I have endeavored to state it, that 
where the article is competitive the rate must necessarily be 
protective, whatever the amount, and that fact I can not over- 
look in considering the producer of the raw material. I would 

| not lay a rate except for the purpose of revenue; but in the 
| ease of wool, being compelled to raise revenue from Schedule 
be in order to support the Government, I would first estimate, 
| 


as we did. the total amount of revenue that should be raised, 
and then I would raise that revenue by revenue rates, appor- 
tioned between the raw material and the finished product, so 
that the consumer would not be overtaxed, the Treasury would 
have the revenue it needed, and, as President Polk expressed it, 
| whatever advantage resulted from the levy of the revenue tax 
| would be apportioned between the manufacturer and the pro- 
| ducer of the raw material. I do not know any other method or 





| way by which justice and equality can be done. 

If called upon to-day to define raw material, I would not 
know how to do it. If gentlemen say that raw material must 
be free, they should go one step further and tell us what is raw 
material. In this woolen industry the greasy wool is the raw 

| material of the comber, but it is the finished product of the 
woolgrower. The tops are the finished product of the comber, 
| but are the raw material of the yarn mill. When the yarn mill 
converts the tops into yarn, the yarn is its finished product, 
but it is the raw material of the weaver. When the weaver 
converts the yarn into cloth, that is his finished product, but 
it is the raw material of the tailor, the dressmaker, and the 
clothing manufacturer. If we lay down a hard and fast rule 
that raw material must be free, then it seems to me that in 
| Schedule K the only item we should tax would be the ready- 
made suit of clothes. 

Mr. Chairman, taxation should be fairly distributed so that 
its burdens will be borne equally. To make raw wool free 
while taxing manufactured wool is not for revenue, for it 
raises no revenue. It is for protection alone to the manufac- 
turer and makes the burden of taxation unequal. The views | 
express are not new. They did not originate with me. They 
are as old as the Democratic Party itself, and have time and 
again been declared. James K. Polk, who sent the message to 
the Congress that framed the Walker tariff law, declared in that 
message that— 

Care should be taken that all the great interests of the country, In- 
cluding manufactures, agriculture, commerce, navigation, and the me- 
chanical arts, should, so far as may be practicable, derive equal advan- 
tages from the incidental protection which a just system of revenue 
duties may afford. 

He also said: 


The terms “ protection to domestic industry” are of popular import, 
but they should apply under a just system to all the various branches 
of industry in our country. The farmer or planter who toils yearly 
in his fields is engaged in “ domestic industry,” and is as much en- 
titled to have his labor “ protected” as the manufacturer, the man of 
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commerce, the navigator, or the mechanic who are engaged also in 
“ domestic industry” in their different pursuits. The joint labors of 
al! these classes constitute in the aeereeate the “domestic industry ” 
of the nation, and they are equally en to the nation’s “ protection.” 

Robert J. Walker, whose famous report was responsible for 
the writing of the Walker tariff, complained of the then exist- 
ing tariff law of 1842 that: 

It discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and against agricul- 
ture by imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric 
than upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. 

The Democratic tariff of 1846 put a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty on raw wool. Every tariff law enacted by the Democratic | 
Party from 1816 until that time imposed a duty on raw wool. 

President Andrew Jackson, in dealing with the subject of | 
the tariff in his message of 1829, said: 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected 
with every other, and is so superior in importance to them all, that it 
js searcely necessary to invite to it your attention. It is ppneeety 
as manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value of agricul- 
tural productions and to extend their application to the wants and 
comforts of society that they deserve the fostering care of government. 

In this same message he also said: 


Looking forward to the period not far distant when a sinking fund 
will no longer be required, the duties on those articles of importation 
which can not come in competition with our own productions are the | 
first that should engage the attention of Congress in the modification | 
of the tariff; of these tea and coffee are the most important. 

Mr. Chairman, even that celebrated so-called free-trade memo- | 
rial of Albert Gallatin, prepared in 1831, demanded not free | 
trade, but such a modification of the tariff— 
as shall be consistent with the purposes of revenue and equal in its 
operation on the different parts of the United States, and on the va- 

ous interests of the same. 

In reference to wool, the language of this report was not for 
free wool, but that— 

The duties on wool as well as on the manufactures of wool should 
be considerably reduced. 

Wool could not be free and manufactured wool taxed and 
the tariff be equal in its operations on the various interests of 
the country. 

The Democratic platform of 1896 said: 

We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so ed as to operate equally throughout the 
country, noi di te between class or section, and that tax- 
ation should be limited by the needs of the Government honestly and 
economicaly administered. 

The pending bill contains rates limited by the needs of the 
Government, and by taxing both raw and manufactured wool 
they are so adjusted as to operate equally and not to discrim- 
inate between classes or sections. 

The Democratic platform of 1904 declared for a tariff— 

mina’ industry, 
to the end that bly mee of ere be distribu = ea 
as possible. 

And further declared that in a revision and gradual reduc- 
tion of the tariff we should keep in view “equality of burdens 
and equality of opportunities.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This bill is framed upon that sound Democratic prin- 
ciple. 

The pending bill proposes to raise about $13,000,000 annually 
on raw wool. That money must be raised by taxing something. 
If we do not raise it on raw wool, we save the people nothing 
in the way of taxation, for we must tax them on something 
else they use in order to raise it. The Government can not 
live unless the people are taxed. To remit the duty on raw 
wool does not mean any substantial reduction of the rate on 
manufactured weol, for that rate has already been fixed at what 
we believe to be the rate necessary to raise the needed revenue 
from that source. The practical effect, therefore, of making 
raw wool free would be to donate to the American wool manu- 
facturers the $13,000,000 that this bill says should go not to 
him but to the Treasury of our Government. 


THE RAW-WOOL INDUSTRY. 


I can not forego saying something in reference to the woolen 
industry of the world, because there can be no intelligent con- 
sideration of Schedule K without a knowledge of the condition 
of the world’s wool industry. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves entirely his 
discussion of the taxation of raw materials, to which I have 
listened with a great deal of interest, I want to know if I 
understand the gentleman’s position. Is it his position that 
wherever a tax is placed on any manufactured article there 
should always be a tax on the raw material which goes into it? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. The gentleman did not understand me. I 
said that wherever a tax was placed on a mantfactured prod- 
uct and the raw material out of which the manufactured product 
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was made was a large industry in this country, if the manu- 
factured product was taxed, I thought the raw material should 
also be taxed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to know whether the logic 
of the gentleman’s position would lead him to say that wher- 
ever a tax was placed on raw material there should always be 
a tax on the manufactured article? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I should think so, undoubtedly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that reminds we that something has been 
said here about crude rubber. I understand there was imported 
last year something over $90,000,000 in value of crude rubber, 
and it came in free. The duty on manufactured rubber was for 
some reason, I do not know what, increased in the present law 
from 30 to 35 per cent. The total schedule on manufactured 
rubber, as I recall it, yielded only about $250,000 of revenue 


| last year, and yet here is the raw material of which it is made of 


more than $90,000,000 in value that is imported free, while the 
rate on the manufactured product is placed so high that none 
of the manufactured material can come in. In my judgment 
this is one schedule, when we get to it, that we are going to 
overhaul and make some changes in. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I do not think the rubber schedule and the silk schedule stand 
exactly upon the same footing, and yet the silk schedule, no 
doubt, needs some overhauling itself. In the case of silk we 
imported free of duty last year over $60,000,000 in value of raw 
silk, but there were sufficiently low rates on manufactured silk 
that, as I recall it, we raised something like $17,000,000 in 
revenue last year from the duties on manufactured silk. Now, 
here is silk, importing $60,000,000 in value of raw material and 
yielding $17,000,000 of revenue on manufactured silk, while 
rubber imports free $90,000,000 in value of raw material and 
yields but $250,000 of revenue on manufactured rubber. 

Mr. Chairman, I was undertaking to say, however, something 
about the world’s wool industry. The United States, according 
to the statistics furnished us, from 1891 to 1910 increased its 
wool production 4.8 per cent and its population 50.6 per cent. 
South America increased its wool production 50.2 per cent and 
its population 28.6 per cent. Burope increased its population 
9.5 per cent and decreased its wool production 243 per cent. 
Asia increased its wool production 3.6 per cent and incrensed 
its population 7.7 per cent. Africa increased its wool production 
22.5 per cent and increased its population 24.5 per cent. Aus- 
tralasia increased its wool production 51.6 per cent and iis 
population 28.7 per cent. 

Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, a special agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, submitted a special report on woo! and 
woolens in November, 1908, published as House Document 1330, 
in the Sixtieth Congress, second session. I shall not consume 
the time of the House to read his report, except this one star- 
tling expression : 

It seems that the world’s wool growth has reached its limit. 


Mr. Chairman, the figures that I have just given as to the 
increase in wool production and in population seem to make 
good or to justify that assertion. We consumed in 1910 of 
wool 6.80 pounds per capita. We consumed nearly one-fourth 
of the world’s total production of wool. It is said—and, so far 
as I know, it is substantially true—that we are the only large 
wool-manufacturing country in the world that impoges a tax 
on raw wool, but gentlemen who make that assertion fail to 
state the further proposition that we are also the only large 
ee country in the world that is aiso a large 
wool-producing country. In 1910 we produced nearly 60 per 
cent of our wool consumption. The United Kingdom produced 
but 27 per cent of her wool consumption, Austria but 31 per 
cent of hers, France but 17 per cent of hers, and Germany but 
6 per cent of her wool consumption. 

It seems to me, in view of these figures, that if, as President 
Polk said, there is an advantage given by the levying of a reve- 
nue duty to the article upon which it is levied, in view of tis 
eondition of the wool industry of the world, there should be no 
objection to the slight advantage going to wool in this country 
by reason of the revenue duty we have put on raw wool. [li 
question is much broader than the advantage to the ww! 
grower, for if it is important, as everyone concedes, for i= (0) 
manufacture woolen goods and to have woolen factories in ‘i's 
country, it is infinitely more important for us to produce \.) 
that can be manufactured; for in time of war, if we hhve tle 
factories and no wool, we can manufacture nothing, but if w: 
have the wool and no factories, we can build the factories and 
have the woolen clothes that are so essential. [Applause 01 


the Democratic side.] 


I confess that I do not know just what effect our rate of 20 
per cent ad valorem will have on the supposed advantage that 
the woolgrower has under the existing tariff. The existing 
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tariff at 11 cents per pound and 12 cents per pound amounted 
last year to an ad valorem rate, so the experts tell us, of 
around 44 per cent, but has the woolgrewer of this country 
advantaged to that extent? Many of them argue that they 
are only advantaged to the extent of possibly half that amount, 
and some of them say they are not advantaged at all by the 
present law. And why? Because, Mr. Chairman, the price of 
the American woolgrowers’ wool is supposed to be fixed, not 
by the duty on raw wool but by the value of the scoured pound 
of wool. The present law trebles the duty on scoured wool, 
ostensibly in the interest of the American woolgrower, but the 
operation of our law is such that, although our wools shrink 
60 to 80 per cent, and are wools of great shrinkage, the great 
shrinkage wools of other countries do not come into this coun- 
try. Our rate keeps them out, so that there is imported into 
this country wool at 11 cents per pound that shrinks very little, 
and the value of the tariff to the American woolgrower is fixed, 
not by the duty of 33 cents per pound on the scoured wool, but 
is fixed by the raw wool that comes in here at 11 cents per 
pound, which—some of it, at least—shrinks but little more 
than scoured wool does. The operation of the law, then, is that 
the American woolgrower, as many of them state, secure no 
advantage under the present law. Whatever the facts may be 
in this regard, the value of the law that we propose is that the 
rate is fixed, certain and stationary, and every woolgrower and 
every woolen manufacturer and every worsted manufacturer 


will know just what the rate of duty is and just how much he | 


is taxed. 

But more than that, the woolgrower will find a new market 
for his wool, for wool will be used where wool should be used, 
and will take its rightful place where base substitutes are now 
employed. Moreover, should this bill prove a substantial re- 
duction in the tariff on wool, we must remember that the world 
needs wool as badly and worse than we do, and will not let us 
have it save at a substantial price. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have delayed the House too long 
with these remarks and must bring them to a close. We have 
found as a reason for our bill that the present law cheats and 
defrauds the Government of its just revenue; leaves the people 
dad in cheap and unfit clothing, many of them in cotton when 
they should have wool. We find a monopoly existing, and the 
inherent freedom of the American citizen to buy when and 
where he pleases taken from him; we find high prices prevail- 
ing, and finally we ask who is benefited? Years ago Andrew 
Jackson foresaw with prophetic vision what would take place 
under this system of ever and ever advancing tariff rates. He 
urged the reduction of all the rates to a revenue basis. He used 
this language: 

In some sections of the Republic its influence— 

That is, the influence of protection— 


is deprecated as tending to concentrate wealth into a few hands, and as 
creating those germs of dependence and vice which in other countries 
has characterized the.existence of monopolies and proved so destructive 


of liberty and the general good. 

The tendency that he foresaw is here. Wealth has been con- 
centrated into a few hands, monopolies have been created, the 
spirit of dependence upon the Government has grown and grown 
so that our tariff rates under Republican rule have never been 
revised except to be raised. Some gentlemen have inquired to 
know why it is that under these high rates we have any impor- 
tations at all. Prof. Taussig in one of his admirable books tells 
us that in many cases this is due to the fact that the domestic 
producers have failed to keep abreast of the foreign producer 
and high duties are primarily and oftentimes simply “ props for 
the industrially inefficient.” The goods come in because they 
are goods our mills do not produce. 

The incentive to efficiency is gone when the Government guar- 
antees profits without regard to efficiency. Dependent upon the 
Government, independence is gone and genius and courage and 
initiative are . 

Instead of crowding the statute books with laws against trade 
and commerce that no one understands, and instead of encum- 
bering the books with court opinions about the meaning of which 
even our law experts differ, let us introduce the great law of 
competition. Let down the tariff bars, not to a free-trade basis, 
not necessarily, if you please, to a strictly absolutely revenue 
basis, but let them down to a competitive basis, and not only 
will the National Treasury be provided for, but monopolies and 
trusts can not here exist unless they be world-wide. 

direction. The remedy for 
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only to this House a Democratic majority, but one to the upper 
Chamber, and to place in the White House a true and stalwart 
Democrat. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democracy whose will we of the majority 
are to-day seeking to enact into law is a Democracy that loves 
the Constitution and has at heart the welfare of all the people. 
It is camped not upon the mountain top, alone with the pro- 





ducers, nor yet at the foot of the mountain, with none but 
consumers. 

This Demoeracy of which I speak is deeply concerned for 
the consumer, but well it knows if our Nation becomes a 
nation of consumers alone it will surely die, and so it is con- 


cerned for producers also. 

It is camped upon the side of the mountain, where neither 
the strong winds blow nor the high waters come, and it invites 
consumers and producers alike to come and do battle for right 
and justice beneath its unfurled banner of “ Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 60 minutes to the gentle- 


| man from Kansas [Mr. Murpeck]. [Applause.] 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, are the duties in this bill 
protective? They are protective. In that I agree with the 
statement just made by the gentleman from Georgia, to wit, 
that any item in a tariff bill is protective save in two instances: 
First, when it is on the free list; and, second, when it is a non- 
competitive produet. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brantriey] made another 
statement with which I do not agree, to wit, that this bill con- 
forms to the pledges of the Democratic national platform. The 
Democratic national platform of 1908 made three pledges on the 
tariff, namely : 


First. That material reductions should be made in the tariff upon the 
necessities of life. 


Second. Gradual reductions should be made in such other schedules 
as may be necessary to restore the tariff te a revenue basis. 

Third.— 

To which this bill does not conform— 

Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products should 
be placed upon the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, in a way it is unfortunate that this bill, the 
revision of Schedule K, wools and woolens, is to have partisan 
treatment. If all here felt free to vote for amendments, regard- 
less of caucus action or partisan prejudgment of any kind, the 
public would benefit infinitely. 

For instance, believing, as I do, that the duty carried on 
worsteds for men’s and women’s wear in this bill is indefensible, 
that it is an outrage on the entire population, I am firmly con- 
vineed that if the Members of this House should come to under- 
stand the facts in the case a majority of the Members could no 
more be induced to put a duty on worsteds than they could be 
to put it on coal oil. 

I can see where a possible defense might be made for a tariff 
on earded woolens. 

But I can not see for the life of me how anyone in the Ameri- 
ean Congress can aid the Worsted Trust by putting a tariff on 
worsteds either as a frankly avowed measure of protection or 
under the pretense of a tariff for revenue. 

I can see where a possible defense might be made for a tariff 
on certain yarns. 

But I can not see how any man here, knowing the Worsted 
Trust, knowing its cruel activities in the fabrie field, can back 
it up while it continues to twist its long strangling fingers 
around the throat of the American consumer, 

The Worsted Trust has lowered the quality of goods that the 
consumer buys, lowered it to the point that clothing manufac- 
turers have been ashamed to pass the fabrics on to the wearer. 
See the letter of the clothing manufacturers of Cincinnati to 
Nicuoras Lonewortn in the tariff hearings of 1909. Max 
Silberberg wrote Mr. LoneworrH : 


As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost 50 years, I can 


truthfully state that I never handled eloth of such inferior quality for 
the price as I do now. The masses, consisting of laborers, mechanics, 
and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiving prac 
tically no value for their money. 

The Worsted Trust has increased the price to your constituent 
and to mine of the clothes he wears. Note these figures: In the 


first five years of the trust’s existence, 1900 to 1905, worsted 
goods for men jumped in “value” per yard from 79 cents to 90 
cents—16 cents. In the same period, woolens for men, 4S con- 


tradistinguished from worsteds, increased only 3 cents. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. That is the manufacturer’s price, or the 
retail price? 
Mr. MURDOCK. That is the value at the mill. 
The Worsted Trust has by stock manipulation paid out in 11 
on probably not over $15,000,000 original . investment 
000,000 in dividends, and has built up besides an establish- 
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ment carrying a capital of $60,000,000, with a surplus of 
$10,000,000 on hand on top of that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I can not yield. 

The Worsted Trust has dominated its own field, manipulated 
successfully the field of its rival, the carded-woolen interest, has 
dictated to the clothing trade, and twisted and turned the 
thumbscrews on the purchaser of fabrics without stint, mercy, 
or conscience, 

It has had the advantage of a “joker” in the raw-wool 
classification of Schedule K; also of a “ joker” in the yarn and 
tops duty; also in the enormous duty on the cheaper grades 
of cloth; and the advantage of a prohibitive duty on shoddy, 
mungo, and the wastes. 

It has had the advantage of employing more women and 
children proportionately than the carded-woolen interest and 
paying them on the average less. 

Petted, pampered, privy at least once to the secret delibera- 
tions of a tariff-writing committee, full-fed upon the unfair 
provisions of the tariff, gross and greasy from the fat fried 
out of your constituents and mine, the Worsted Trust is not 
deserving of the fostering care of this Government in shape of 
a protecting duty, and no man on that side in his servility to 
the caucus, and no man on this side in his servility to partisan 
preconception can afford to vote against an amendment making 
all worsted cloths free. 

I realize that there is on this side of the Chamber a loyalty 
to the letter of a party principle, enhanced in this instance 
somewhat by the knowledge that the ancient Schedule K has 
preserved its form through nearly half a century. But this is 
not a situation where tradition should have weight. I am a 
protectionist, one who believes in asking a common contribu- 
tion from all, that we may surround a young, immature, grow- 
ing industry with artificial advantages until it is strong enough 
to pay back that contribution through the price-lowering proc- 
esses of competition. But when an industry has grown so 
great that it can starve, stifle, and strangle competition and 
turn the fayor it received from the people into a bludgeon 


against its benefactor, then it is the business of every Repub- 


lican to protect, not that industry, but the people. 
on the Democratic side.] 

I realize also that there is, on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, at present an over-anxious industry among the Democrats 
in imagining false values into the advantages of party harmony, 
a disposition to rush blithesomely into a caucus and beg to be 
gagged and bound by the un-American unit rule. There are 
men, many men there, who believe completely in making 
worsteds free. Why not vote that way? Is there any mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to leadership that can counterbalance 
the plain duty of loyalty to your constituents? [Applause.] 
Is there any partisan profit to be derived from the method of 
“voting down all amendments” equal to the profit coming to 
the ordinary citizen in your district through voting up and in 
amendments that are just? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Just for a question? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I can not yield now, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Let me say to the younger Members here: In this House no 
man can serve two masters. As a rule, he can not be loyal to 
the caucus and loyal to his constituency. If he serves the one 
truly he will serve the other falsely. There is nothing in blind 
obedience to the caucus, my friends. It is not good legislation. 
It is not good representation. It is not even good politics. The 
cause of direct popular government is on the march. The direct 
primaries have come. The national political conventions of 1912 
will be the last wherein nominees will be actually named. In 
1916 both the leading candidates will be nominated by a direct 
vote of the people. And along with that reform will come the 
abolition of the congressional caucus as an institution. 

Let us examine into the matter of worsteds. 

The head and front of the Worsted Trust was organized in 
1899. The basis of the new organization was found in four b 
mills, with a capital of $6,500,000—the Washington mills, o 
Lawrence, Mass., with a capital of $2,500,000; the National 
Mills, of Providence, R. I., with a capital of $2,000,000; the 
Riverside Mills, of Providence, capital, $1,000,000; and the Asso- 


[Applause 
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bet Mills, of Maynard, Mass., capital, $1,000,000. The other 
mills taken in were smaller—30 in all. 

The incorporation was on March 29, 1899, as the Americ: 
Woolen Co., and there was an authorization of $40,000,019 
preferred stock and $40,000,000 common stock. There was ; 
sued of this $20,000,000 preferred and $29,950,000 of common. 

A large share of the preferred was water. All of the com: 
was water. The preferred carried 7 per cent cumulative. 
preferred pays its 7 per cent regularly. Of course the comm) 
stock has paid nothing. 

With the institution of this dominating organization there })o- 
gan a stock manipulation which for dexterous creation of valivs 
out of nothing is probably without parallel in our rather 
spectacular history along that-line. The larger mills, which 
were the basis of the combination, had a capitalization of 
$6,500,000. The new company had at once built up a value in 
preferred stock of $20,000,000, and added as an extra burden 
to the back of real values the further sum of $29,950,000 com- 
mon stock, all of it water. Therefore, the company had pro- 
duced a paper value of $49,000,000, and in a few years was 
counting out a net profit of 10 per cent annually upon this 
fictitious capital. But the process did not cease there. Nearly 
as soon as the new combination settled down to business it 
began to increase its preferred stock. This, it will be rememn- 
bered, was $20,000,000 in the beginning. Through the years it 
increased, until in 1907 it had reached $35,00,000, and on July 
16, 1909, it mounted to $40,000,000. So that within 10 years 
the company on its first slender value had built a structure of 
$40,000,000 preferred plus $29,950,000 common, or in all a paper 
value of $69,950,000. It had in addition a surplus on hand of 
$10,000,000. That is, the fixed and working capital of the com- 
pany, capital fictitious and actual, in 1909 totaled $79,950,009, 
The net profits upon this enormous aggregate for 1909 reached 
about 8 per cent. And the American consumer paid the bil!. 

Still the common stock had never paid a dividend. Its hold- 
ers, who had probably received all of it as a gift in the begin- 
ning, still possessed it as so much paper. Now they set out to 
give the common stock value. The management of the com- 
pany was authorized to buy not exceeding 50,000 shares of 
common stock a year. In April, 1911 (that is, month before 
last), the management announced that it had bought up 95,000 
shares, par $100. The shareholders by a vote approved the 
purchase and decided to retire the stock so purchased, so tliat 
there is now outstanding not $29,950,000 common stock, but 
$20,000,000. When this was done, the man who had been given 
common stock as a bonus in the beginning, and who stili held 
it, rejoiced and was exceeding glad, for this gave promise of 
dividends on the common stock, of adding value to common 
stock long worthless. But the man who had purchased the |:ter 
issues of preferred saw that this was paying out good money 
for nonproductive purposes, and it was lessening the security 
behind the preferred stock and giving value to pure water iu 
the common. 

When the facts were published that the Worsted Trust was 
so speculating and manipulating in its own stock it was re- 
called that formerly when the Steel Trust was accused of thie 
same thing it resented the charge as an insult. And in April 
last, after the action of the American Woolen Co. in retiring its 
common stock in the manner related, the New York Evening 
Post declared that the financial public received the propositiou 
with unanimous disapproval, because of the “utterly vicious 
financial theories involved.” 

But who really pays the bills? The wearer of the worst«ls. 
The trust paid 7 per cent interest on $20,000,000, on $25,000,000, 
on $35,000,000, and on $40,000,000 preferred stock. By 1911 ‘lie 
company had paid in dividends to preferred stockholders *--.- 
000,000, a sum of money greater than the originally claimed 
value of the properties. It came out of the pockets of tlie 
American citizen who was paying an exorbitant price for 0 
inferior cloth. 

Now, the plan is plainly to ask the American public furtlicr 
to contribute to give value to the common stock, to swell! tle 
enormous surplus, to continue to pay dividends on the incre:s- 
ing volume of preferred stock. 


In that operation is there anybody here who believes that 
the Worsted Trust ought to have the assistance of,a cusi«'s 
duty? To every dollar of actual value forced into the |" 
ferred stock of the trust the American consumer has conti)- 
uted his share. To every dollar of actual value it is proposed 
to add to the common stock the American consumer will be «*- 
pected to contribute from his earnings. 

The 45 per cent’on women’s wear and the 40 per cent di'y 
upon worsteds provided in this bill; 40 and 45 per cent uj") 
(1) worsted cloths with cotton warps, and (2) cloths made of 
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cotton and wool mixed in the yarn, and up n (3) fabrics that 
are all wool will help the trust in its performance. 

There is not a man here who ought to help in the holdup. 
There is not a man here, who under the pretext of the necessity 
of revenue or for any other reason ought to vote to continue 
the white-knuckled hold of this industriai tyrant upon the 
throat of the Nation. 

For I say to you that if all the chickens due on accounr of 
the infamies of Schedule K should come home to roost, this 
Capitol, during a revision of wools and woolens, would tempo- 
rarily resemble a poultry farm. 

Take the classification of clothing and combing wools in the 
present law. In nearly all the tariffs antedating the Civil War 
worsted goods had been either subject to comparatively low 
duties or admitted free. The worsted interest, which began to 
awake during the Civil War, started in early to get not only 
the general benefits, but the discriminations of the tariff. Look 
at the arrangement of the first two classes of raw wool. Cloth- 
ing wool, wool for the carded woolen manufacturers, unwashed 
and not on the skin, bears a duty of 11 cents per pound. Cloth- 
ing wool, washed and not on the skin, bears a duty of 22 cents 
per pound. Combing wool, wool for the worsted manufacturer, 
unwashed and not on the skin, bears a duty of 12 cents per 
pound. And combing wool, and here is the ancient joker, 
washed and not on the skin, bears a duty of 12 cents a pound. 


That is, washed wool for the cards, 22 cents a pound; washed | 
wool for the combs, 12 cents a pound. Or, to put it another | 


way, wool for woolens, 22 cents a pound; wool for worsteds, 12 
cents a pound. 

On the full-flowing tide of this gross discrimination the 
worsted interest swept ahead of its rival. There were 102 
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tremendous supplies of raw material have been barred, some of 
them, such as shoddy, with a philanthropic interest in the coun- 
try by the worsted interest in a way to bring tears to the eyes 
of a convention of undertakers. 

Schedule K, favoring everywhere the worsted interest, has 
been heaviest in its burden on those who could not buy high- 
priced cloths. 

Note these statements; they reveal much: 

(1) On the cheapest grade of cloth, $2,111 worth was imported 
in 1910. It paid a duty, an actual and computed ad valorem 
duty, of 144 per cent. The actual unit of value of this class of 
cloth imported was 35 cents a pound. 

(2) On the next grade of cloth above the cheapest, $274,246 
worth was imported in 1910. It paid an actual and computed 
ad valorem duty of 123 per cent. The actual unit of value of 
this class of cloth imported was 59 cents per pound. 

(3) On the third grade of cloth, the highest of the three, 
$5,827,776 worth was imported in 1910. It paid an actual and 
computed ad valorem duty of 96 per cent. The actual unit of 
value of this class of cloth imported was $1.07 per pound. 

The man of modest means who felt he could not purchase the 
higher grade of clothes has paid and paid and paid his pound 
of flesh. On the kind of goods he was compelled to buy the 
duty has been prohibitive. He has been the victim above all the 
rest. 

As showing what has been going on in the worsted world in 
the value or price of particular cloths as compared with woolens, 
I want to give for the years 1905 and 1900 a comparison between 
the value per square yard of certain woolens and afterwards the 
value per square yard of certain worsteds. I ask that particu- 
lar note be made of the tremendous jump in value in the wor- 


worsted mills in the country in 1870 with a capital of $10,- | steds. 


000,000, and 2,891 woolen mills with a capital of $98,000,000. | 


In 1905 there were 226 worsted mills with a capital of $162,- 
000,000, and 772 woolen mills with a capital of $140,000,000. 
In 35 years the capital of worsted mills increased $152,000,000 ; 
the capital of woolen mills, $42,000,000. 

During those years the woolen man was importing his wool 
unwashed and paying a duty of 11 cents a pound on the dirt. 
The worsted man was importing much of his wool washed at 
12 cents a pound and getting all wool, not part dirt, part wool, 
for his money. 

This alone would have been sufficient to hobble the carded- 
woolen industry. But that was not all. The marvelous com- 
pound duty, known as a compensating duty, further pushed the 
floundering carded-woolen interests into a situation of helpless 
submission. Schedule K has permitted textiles to bear two 
kinds of duties, an ad valorem on the cloth itself and a specific 
duty to compensate the manufacturer for his raw wool because 
it bore a duty. For example, on cloth valued at more than 40 
cents and not more than 70 cents per pound the duty is 50 per 
cent of the value of the cloth and 44 cents per pound for the 
wool supposed to be in the cloth. This 44 cents was based on 
the caim—a claim that long has made the angels weep—that it 
takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to make a single pound 
of cloth. Sometimes in the carded-woolen field it does take 4 
pounds of wool in the grease to make a pound of cloth. But in 
the field of combing wools, in the worsted field, it takes about 
2 pounds of wool in the grease to make a pound of cloth. So 
that half of the compensatory duty was a bonus pure and 
simple in the case of all-wool fabrics, and something more than 
a bonus in those fabrics made of cotton mixed—that is, cotton 
and -wool mixed in the yarn—or of cotton warp—that is, cot- 
ton and wool mixed in the weave. Of cotton mixed, we made, 
in 1905, 63,197,407 square yards; of cotton warp, 182,057,061 
Square yards, the two together equaling in quantity the all-wool 
output of our country. Therefore the worsted interest has had 
4 straight-out subsidy on all all-wool fabrics and a subsidy plus 
a bonus on all mixed goods. And all this over and above a pro- 
tective duty. 

Nor did the discrimination end there. For years a higher 
duty was placed on “tops” than was given yarns. This gave 
the worsted men the advantage in the business of tops and also 
permitted them to tighten their strangle on the carded-woolen 

purchased the “noils,” the short fibers which come 
from the “tops” in 


combing. 
: Nor did even that close the chapter, which might be entitled 
The Cinch of the Century.” The carded-woolen trade could 
be further trampled by prohibitive duties on (1) rags; (2) 
shoddy,” which is reworked wool—and all wool—from soft 


from hard-spun or felted cloth; (4) 
fiber left after the cotton which was 
eaten away; 
nap clipped from woolen cloth. These 





Let us examine the woolen item first: 





Woolen items. 1905 1900 





Cents. | Cents. 
Wool cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, indigo flannels, 
broadcloths, for men’s wear, per square yard_.-......-..- ‘ 69.6 66.2 
Wool dress goods, sackings, tricots, lady’s cloth, broadcloth, 
for women’s wear, per square yard_..._.......-.............- 40.6 38.6 


Now, contrast the above increases with those in worsteds for 
the same period: 


Worsted items. 1905 1900 


spices tages ata as 


Cents. | Cents. 
Worsted coatings, serges, and suitings, for men’s wear, per 


square yard........... i sipteaaitedhlincadiadaeitdned iadeatinsiatliidiiectlisnes denaroahaleacinitieas 95.2 79.6 
Worsted dress goods, cashmeres, serges, and other worsted 
goods, for women’s wear, per square yard-_._....... Saar Re 41.9 28.3 


One may be helped to an understanding of this great increase 
in the value of worsteds when it is shown that on March 29, 
1899, the American Woolen Co. took out its charter in New 
Jersey. 

So far as the wage scale in the industry is concerned, the 
worsted branch has taken care of itself. Note in the contrasted 
figures below the larger proportion of women and children in 
the worsted branch, and the further fact that the average wage 
of the women in worsted establishments is $323 per annum as 
against $333 in the woolen branch in 1905: 


Wage earners in worsted branch....................... 69, 251 
Setar Wee Mi Werneed MERCER... 2... n eine $26, 269, 787 
ee ee ee 29, 883 
PE Ol Oa an eset err ren cn eeserceennesesetinctntiaabaiijltias $14, 493, 965 
Neemem, 1G years aB0 OVGP.....2..cen gener emeeiin 32,130 
WEED G8 WOURGE 0 nn. en cr reeset cttnangpreannianngtnnias $10, 379, 154 
Se CR BO POO a once intntillinciintietitniteenenien 7, 288 
Weaes ef chil@res.... ... 22cm esitineinemeen nes $1, 396, 668 


This should be compared with the same items in the woolen 
branch in 1905: 


Wage earners in woolen branch_-~--.-.~----.-----~.-- 72, 
Teteal wages in woolen branch............................. $28, 827, 556 
TS ST en 4 

Ne I ar eccincecnanienennine ep pines tiennetamennaiadingneararcty aaeeinaLaNPRNRREATn $19, 85¢ 
EE FO a ee - 2 


24, 55 
li cern creatinticinlininediiiniabasaiintardinamanmemenaees $8, 184, 44: 
NS EET A _ 3b, 743 
WHE C0 GION iti renee eennanenne === $793, 055 


I hold no brief for the woolen branch. But I recognize in it 
a victim worthy of some sympathy. It is an industry made up 
of many mills, scattered about the country. The worsted 
branch is close-knit and compact. Its whole weight goes into 
every blow it strikes. 

Why let it drive its hard bargain longer with the American 
consumer? ‘There is much and frequent expression of regard 
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here for the average citizen. Why not take action in his behalf 
commensurate with our expressed esteem for him? 

I think the change from the specific to the ad valorem in 
this bill is well. I believe that the elimination of the old four- 
to-one shrinkage duty is a matter of congratulation. But why 
stop there? The 40 per cent and the 45 per cent duty on 
worsteds are wrong, True, they are lower than the old auties. 
But why take only part of the burden off the back of the con- 
sumer? Why not take off all of it? 

During the campaign in 1908 Mr. Bryan was quoted as saying 
that the first thing he would do if elected President would be 
to use all the powers of the Government to break up the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co.’s monopoly. If this was his purpose, it 
was a worthy one. Mr. Bryan was not elected President, but 
those of his party, if not his faction, have now the mia jority in 
this Hopse. That majority is about to write a tariff affecting 
the interests of that monopoly. Is it, in this hour of fulfillment 
of the Democratic pledge—a pledge to put trust-controlled prod- 
ucts on the free list—is it to draw about the coarse and brutal 
form of that monopoly the magic circle of a protective duty? 
Is it to turn to one of the worst of all industrial vampires—a 
vampire that feeds not only upon the substance but sometimes 
the health of those who labor out of doors, a vampire that 
visits as inevitably as death every home in the Nation—is the 
Democratic majority to turn to the Worsted Trust and, voting 
down all amendments by direction of the caucus, give that 
trust license again to prey upon the people, again to sink its 
blood-sucking beak into the American consumer? [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Mew York 
desire to consume any further time to-night? 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to go no further to-night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move t}at the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; ang the Speaker 


having resumed the chair, Mr. Russet, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Uniou, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration thg bill (H. R. 
11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following | 


title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referied to its | 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 


S$. 897. An act for the relief of Alfred J, Dutton; tq the Com ' 


mittee on Military Affairs. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that ¢hg House do 
now adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 ¢clork and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-mosrew, Friday, 
Jtme 9, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, EC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Se:retary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communicatiop from the 


— 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting draft of | 


joint resolution amending appropriation act for the District of 
Columbia for current fiscal year in regard to contagious dis- 
eases (H. Doc. No. 67), was taken from the ®peafer’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and e;slered to be 
printed. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7447) granting an increase of pension to , 
William J. Walsh; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, | 


and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10660) granting an increase of pension to Roy 
Goddard; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLETON: A bill (H. R. 11370) to create a Tariff 
Board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill arg R. 11371) providing for the con- 
demnation and purchase of the franchises, etc., of the express 


companies of the United States and the establishment of post.) 
express; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ro: ada. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11372) 
abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen in | 
merchant marine of the United States while in foreign ))\::s 
and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen of ;), 
merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports of |; 
United States, to prevent unskilled manning of American \ 
sels, to encourage the training of boys in the American ;, 
chant marine, for the further protection of life at sea, and ; 
amend the laws relative to seamen; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 11373) authorizing {| 
lease of school lands for public-park purposes by the Stat. of 
Washington for a longer period than five years; to the (\). 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11374) granting increase of pensions to 
survivors of the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 1s: 
and June 27, 1902; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11375) to increase the rey 
nues of the Post Office Department and to forbid contracts |\y 
the Treasury Department with express companies; to the (vm. 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11376) to pro 
vide for an appropriation of $10,000‘for the erection of a monn. 
ment at Fort Morgan, Colo.; to the Committee on Appropri:- 
tions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11377) granting 
to the State of Colorado 1,000,000 acres of public land within 
the State for expenses incurred in suppressing Indian (is- 
| turbances from 1865 to 1888, including the Ute War of 1ss7; 
' to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11378) authorizing States and Territories 
to select lands in lieu of lands included within forest reserves; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11379) for the construction of a national 
road from Grand Junction, Colo., to and through the Colorado 
National Monument; to the Committee on Appropriations 

By Mr.'f{HAYER: A bill (H. R. 11380) to prevent restrictions 
or discriminations in the sale, lease, or license of tools, ii)\le- 
ments, appliances, or machinery covered by interstate cou- 
| merce; te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11381) to prevent restrictions or discrimi- 
, mations iy, the sale, lease, or license of tools, implements, 4))))!i- 

ances, or machinery covered by the United States patent 11\ 
to the Cemmittee on the Judiciary. 

By M1. BERGER: A bill (H, R. 11382) to provide an auto- 
mobile for the official use of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11383) to amend sev. 
tion 1329 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, found 
in chapter 4, under the title “The Military Academy ’”’; tv tle 
Committee on Military Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11384) granting an in- 


| erease of pension to William Bayne; to the Committee on Invalid 


| 


Pensions. 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11385) granting 
an increase of pension to John B. Forgerson; to the Commiitive 


on Invalid Pensions, 


Alsa, a bill (H. R. 11386) granting an increase of pensivn to 


Philip Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid’ Pensions. 


By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 11387) to perfect tlie 


' title to the land belonging to the M. Forster Real Estate Co., vf 


St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11388) granting a pen- 
sion to Hannah B. Minard; to the Committee on Invalid l’e.- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11389) for the relief of Randall 
G. Butler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11890) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Webber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11391) granting a pension to 
George W. Cloin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11392) granting an increase of pension (0 


Emma J. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11398) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11394) granting a pen 
sion to Isaac A. West; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11395) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William F. Rosser; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11396) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Gray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11397) authorizing 
the appointment of Maj. George A. Armes, United States Army, 
retired, to the rank and grade of major general on the retired 
list of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11398) for the relief of Jacob 
I. Stone; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11399) for 
the relief of Leo Metze; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11400) granting a 
pension to Christina Reichardt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11401) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda T. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11402) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive W. Steere; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11403) granting 
an inerease of pension to Samuel E. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11404) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Maloney; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11405) granting a 
pension to J, J. Eubank ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 11406) granting a pension to 
Lorenzo D. Benner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11407) granting an increase of pension to 
W. T. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WARBURTON: A bill (H. R. 11408) granting an 
increase of pension to William Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 11409) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isora McMurray; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11410) granting a pension to Hazel Urig; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11411) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. % 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Papers to accompany a bill granting 
a pension to William Boyne; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. ALLEN: Resolutions of Cincinnati (Ohio) Local 
Union, No. 26, United Shoe Workers of America, requesting a 
congressional investigation as to a violation of the constitutional 
rights of John J. McNamara in the matter of his arrest and ex- 
tradition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Graves & Doering, of Ant- 
werp, Ohio, against the establishment of a local rural parcels- 
rs service; to the Committee on the Post Office :nd Post 

oads, 

Also, resolution of the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund of the United States of America, condemning the practices 
employed in the arrest of the McNamaras and approving the 
Berger resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Schambra Drug Co., J. W. 
White Co., A. McWilliams, G. W. Finney, W. C. Blair, and George 
S. MeCaw, druggists of Ubrichsville and Dennison, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 8887, a bill putting a 
= on proprietary medicines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Workmen’s Sick and Death 
Benefit Fund of the United States of America, condemning the 
manner of the arrest of the McNamaras and indorsing the 
Berger resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, bringing to the attention of Congress for its consideration 
certain matters; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial from Mrs. James Bennett, petitioning Con- 
gress to protect women equally with men when voting for Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, after the proposed amendment 
to the Federal Constitution is adopted; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, etc. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Melrose, Wis., opposing 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FORNES: Petition of A. Jaeckel & Co., of New York 
City, urging amendment to the Federal corporation tax law so 
that it will permit corporations of the country to report for 
their individual fiscal periods instead of having an arbitrary 
date, as December 31, as the law now stands; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, urg- 
ing amendment of the corporation-tax law so as to enable cor- } 
porations to make their returns as of the close of their fiscal 
year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of L. H. Gochnauer, of East 
Petersburg, Pa., asking for a reduction in the duty on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Resolutions of Philip Sheri- 
dan Club and Arion Singing Society, of Passaic, N. J., protest- 
ing against the adoption of the proposed arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund of the United States of America, condemning the man- 
ner of the arrest of the McNamaras, and indorsing the resolu- 
tion introduced by Mr. Bercer: to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of Washington, favoring reduction of duty on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORBLY: Petition of Indianapolis Brush & Broom 
Manufacturing Co., protesting against Canadian reciprocity; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by Machinist Lodge, Local No. 161, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., favoring immigration restrictions; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of John F. Godfrey Post, No. 93, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Pasadena, Cal., favoring Sulloway 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
turing Club of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the reciprocity 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Niagara Falls Local No. 51, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the reciprocity bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolution of Central Labor Union of Indianapolis, Ind., 
protesting against increase of postage rates; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Eureka Lodge, No. 14, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, for investigation of ab- 
duction of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of Joseph R. Gordon Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Indianapolis, Ind., protesting against special 
pension act for Mrs. Stubbs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of Major Robert Anderson Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, protesting against special pension bills; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Columbia Grocery Co., favoring reduction in 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Central Trades Council of Marion, 
Ind., requesting congressional investigation into kidnaping of 
John J. McNamara; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of Camp John 8S. Stewart, No. 1, Army of 
the Philippines, favoring proposed bill of Senator Jones for 
payment to Volunteer organizations of travel pay and allow- 
ances; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of H. A. Becker, William P. Hapgood, and 
Indianapolis Fancy Grocery Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., favor- 
ing reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Groups 2 and 5, Indiana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, indorsing Aldrich plan for banking and currency re- 
form as amended by the currency commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of G. W. Witter, of New Oxford, 
Pa., in favor of reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring reduction of duty on sugar; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Rev. Robert Strong and members 
of Seventh-day Adventist Church of Omer, Mich., protesting 
against passage of Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Henry Mosher and 50 other members of Pin- 
conning Grange, No. 1035, Pinconning, Mich., protesting against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. McDERMOTT: Joint resolution of the Illinois Legis- 
lature making application to the Congress of the United States 
for the calling of a convention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States granting 
the Congress of the United States the power to prevent and 
suppress monopolies throughout the United States by appro- 
priate legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of R. W. Brown and 
others, favoring reduction in the tariff on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution of Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, urging on Congress the imperative need for an amend- 
ment of the corporation-tax law whereby it shall be made 
permissible for corporations and companies to make returns 
as of the close of their fiscal year; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution of the Illinois Legislature, making ap- 
plication to the Congress of the United States for the calling 
of a convention for the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States granting the Congress of 
the United States the power to prevent and suppress monopo- 
lies throughout the United States by appropriate legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Third National Peace Congress, urging 
the adoption of an arbitration treaty with Great Britain; also 
other resolutions in the cause of peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Resolutions of the Socialist Party of Fair- 
bury, Nebr., requesting congressional inquiry into the abduction 
of John J. McNamara; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by Local 
No. 140, International Union of Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
and Silver and Brass Workers of North America, of Trenton, 
N. J., urging immediate action by the House of Representatives | 
on the resolution of investigation of the lawfulness of the acts 
of the arrest of John J. McNamara, introduced by Mr. Brercer; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the First Congregational Society 
of Bernardsville, N. J., urging the support by the House of 
Representatives of such treaties as may be submitted and all 
such measures as may be proposed for the promotion of inter- 

national peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the board of street and water 
commissioners and approved by the acting mayor of the city of | 
Newark, 'N. J., re diversion of water from New Jersey to Staten 
Island, N. ¥.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, June 9, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
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fixed impression that it does not require action on the part . 
the House at all to accomplish this; that the matter has always 
been in the hands of the Committee on Printing; and that under 
the law the committee would have authority to order a thoy 
sand copies of hearings printed on its own order; and under the 
law, within the limit of $200 at each time the hearing is printed, 
which would cover more than 10,000 copies, they can get thai 
number printed by getting a certificate from the clerk of the 
Committee on Printing. That leaves it so that the gentlem:: 
can have such number printed as he desires. If he prints 5,000 
copies to-day and runs short of the number necessary to me: 
the demand, he can order more printed to-morrow by getting a 
order from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Under Rule XLV the Joint Committee on 
Printing is limited to an amount not exceeding $200 in printin 
any extra copies of hearings or documents. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. What rule is that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the law. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that the specia! 
committee on pulp and paper printed a good many thousand 
copies of different hearings. We would order at one time 2,500 
copies, or 3,000 or 4,000 copies, and, as the demand came in 
later, we would get another order. Of course, we had to go 


| the Committee on Printing, but there never was any hesitation 








| 
| 


| this hearing. 


in granting the order, and we had some control over the matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrer 
says the Joint Committee on Printing. Of course, what we ai ] 

was to go to the clerk of the House Committee on Printing, : 
| he assented to it, I just suggest to the gentleman that he let 
| the resolution go over for the present. 

Mr. STANL EY. Mr. Speaker, I saw the gentleman from Ili 
nois [Mr, Mann] the other day, and I was impressed with the 
procedure suggested by him. I went immediately to see t! 
clerk of the Printing Committee, and he notified me that i 
would require a resolution. There is no objection to printing 
It is just a matter of procedure; that is all. | 
want to say to the gentleman that the demand for these hear- 
| ings is so great that it would take at least this number, I thin! 
to fill it. Nearly every Member of the House wants from 1 to 
| 20 copies. Ten of these copies to each Member of the Ho 
would practically consume half this amount. There are 


| quests from magazines and newspapers, and so forth, and if | 
| know how many hearings I have, whether 5,000 or 10,000 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- | 


lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we bless Thee for all the revelations 
Thou hast made of Thyself and for the hopes and promises of 
the future. Thou art an imminent God, ever working in and 
through Thy children. The last word has not been speken, ike 
last revelation has not been made. Make us, therefore, sus- 
ceptible, that we may hear Thy voice, feel Thy presence, and 
go forward with unfaltering footsteps to larger attainments fer 
ourselves and for all the world, and Thine be the praise through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Kaun, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House papers in the case of Glasgow 
C. Davis, H. R. 10727, without leaving copies, no adverse repott 
having been made thereon. 


STEEL-TRUST INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there shall be B nn seeed 10,000 <— copies of the testi- 
mony taken im each of the before he special committee 
appointed under House a ieiien 1 to faventignte violations of the 
antitrust act of 1890, and other acts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suggest to the gentleiaan from Kentucky that he let the resolu- 
tion go over until later in the day. I have quite a strong and 


1,000, or any amount in exeess of 1,000, I can go ahead and ma 
arrangements to have the hearings distributed; but if you ha 
to go to the Printing Committee each time, and there is 
Printing Committee here, it takes up a world of time that \ 
can put in in other ways. For two days I have been trotti 
between one employee of this House and another, each fello\ 
with a different idea, and all saying, as provided in Rule XL), 
secure a resolution, then everything will go smoothly. I ho) 
the gentleman will not interpose any objection. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman understands that naturally, 
and I have no criticism of that at ali; most of the employees of 
the House now are inexperienced in matters of this kind 
do not understand, but they have to learn sometime, and tl 
gentleman from Kentucky is a very good instructor and might : 
well help us all to know what can be done. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that 
the gentleman is correct about the unusual demand for these 
hearings, and something ought to be done right away. As 2 
member of the Committee on Rules, I know there is an extraor- 
dinary demand; and now in reply to what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] says, that there is already authority for 
the printing of these extra copies, if that be true, the adoption 
of this simple resolution does not alter the law in any respect, 
but would merely be a cumulative act, and would hasten tle 
printing of the extra copies without having to go through the 
routine of requests, and so forth, which he suggests. I hope | 
will not object to this resolution, but will allow it to go throug! 
to-day in order that we may supply the extraordinary‘ demand. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, one time I took possession of sonic 
rooms over in the House Office Building which had been occu- 
pied by a special committee known as the Lilly investigation 
committee. I found in that room stacked upa great mass—tons, 


I should say—of hearings that had been ordered printed on the 
assumption that they would be used, which were still there, 
printed at great expense, and I ordered them thrown away or 
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sold as waste paper, there being no other disposition to be made 
of them. If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
undertakes to supply 10 or 20 copies of the daily hearings to 
each Member of this House, nine-tenths of them will go into the 
waste basket. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I will sup- 
ply no Member of the House a single copy of these hearings 


unless he requests it, and in order that I might know what I | 


was doing, in order that these hearings might not be printed and 
thrown away, because I realize it is a waste of public money if 


STANLEY] | 
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they are, at my own expense, not at Government expense at all | 


if there is any expense about it, I wrote a letter to each Mem- 
ber of the House after these requests began to come in and said 
to each one that none of these hearings would be sent out 


except upon request, and to let me know the lowest number he | 


could do with. 

The Members replied and told me the number they wanted. 
These hearings have been going on now for a great number of 
days, and I have not sent out any of them, hardly 25 a day, 
and they come there and get them; and, as the members of the 
committee know, there are not now a wheelbarrow load of these 
hearings over there; not 50, probably, with the exception of the 
last hearing, which arrived this morning. I will give the gen- 


tleman my personal guaranty that when this hearing is over | 


every one of these hearings will have been distributed, so far 
as I am concerned, and with the exception of those that go to 
Members of Congress the rest of them will be sent out through 
the mails every day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have great confidence in the 
gentleman, but this is only a precedent that will govern a lot 
of other cases, and if the Committee on Printing does have 
the power I think it ought to go before the Committee on 
Printing. Therefore I ask the gentleman not to press his 
request just at this time or until the committee rises this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Kentucky 
say to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution for 
the present. 


EULOGIES ON LATE SENATOR JOHN W. DANIEL. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the order which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the order which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House order 6. 

Ordered, That Saturday, the 24th day of June, 1911, at 12 o'clock 
noon, be set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public serv- 
icee ot a JOHN WARWICK DANIEL, late a Senator from the State of 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


[After a pause.] The 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, | 


announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

8.70. An act for the relief of Minor Berry; 

8.116. An act to maintain at the United States Military 
Academy an engineer detachment ; 

8.315. An act fixing the rank of military attachés; 


| sideration of the bill 
| wool and manufactures of wool, 


S. 816. An act to provide for plans and specifications for two | 


high schools in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1237. An act for the promotion of Carpenter Joseph A. 
O'Connor, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of chief car- 
penter on the retired list; 

S. 1704. An act relieving and exempting lot No. 53 in Ann §S. 


Parker’s subdivision of lots in square No. 140 of the city of | 


Washington, D. C., from the operation of an act entitled “An 
act to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Territories to 
American eitizens,” approved March 3, 1887; 

8.1785. An act to amend section 647, chapter 18, Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, relating to annual statements of 
insurance companies ; 

S. 2048. An act to authorize a new highway plan for that 
portion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren 
Street on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, Nicholson 
Street on the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west; 

8. 2495. An act to define and classify health, accident, and 
death benefit companies and associations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to amend section 653 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; 


——— 


| NE. and Deane Avenue NE., 


Istl 


8. 2509. An act to amend section 1004 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and 


S. 2538. An act to authorize the extension of Grant Street 


2 in the District of Columbia, from 
Minnesota Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


S.70. An act for the relief of Minor Berry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S.116. An act to maintain at the United States Military 
Academy an engineer detachment; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S.515. An act fixing the rank of military attachés; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 816. An act to provide for plans and specifications for two 
high schools in the District of Columbia 
the District of Columbia. 

8.1257. An act for the promotion of Carpenter Joseph A. 
O’Connor, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of chief car- 
penter on the retired list; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1704. An act relieving and exempting lot No, 53 in Ann §8. 
Parker’s subdivision of lots in square No. 140 of the city of 
Washington, D. C., from the operation of an act entitled “An 
act to restrict the ownership of real estate in the Territories to 
American citizens,” approved March 3, 18S7; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8.1785. An act to amend section 647, chapter 18, Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, relating to annual statements of 
insurance companies; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 2048. An act to authorize a new highway plan for that por- 
tion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren Street 
on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, Nicholson Street on 
the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2495. An act to define and classify health, accident, and 
death benefit companies and associations operating in the Iis- 
trict of Columbia and to amend section 653 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2509. An act to amend section 1004 of the R 


; to the Committee on 


evised Statutes 

of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2538. An act to authorize the extension of Grant Street NE, 
and Deane Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia, from 


Minnesota Avenue to Fifty-eighth Street; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 11019, 
a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
(H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on 
with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hut}. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a few general 
observations preliminary to my remarks upon the pending bill. 

The great issue between the two political parties is that of 
taxation and expenditure. Our Republican friends have always 
preached and practiced the policy of high taxes, high expendi- 
tures, and high prices of all manufactured articles. Democr 
have uniformly opposed unequal and exorbitant tax rates 
well as waste and extravagance in the public expe 
The controlling purpose of Republicans in levying 
is protection to the manufacturers—giving them an abs te 
monopoly of the American market, thus enabling them t 


ts 
as 
vit "eS. 


import dutic 


o Ss 


prices limited only by their greed of gain. They le: 
question of revenue largely to take care of itself. Tl 
purpose of Democrats in imposing duties on imports to 
secure necessary revenue for the Government, and incidentally 
to so lay these duties as to obtain the revenue with as little 
burden as possible to the taxpayer, and according to his ability 
to pay, and with as little disturbance to the business of the 
country as possible and without discrimination against class 
or section. 

The effect as well as the meaning of a protective tariff is 
that the immense taxing power of this Government shall be 


constantly invoked to enable a few thousand manufacturers 








case 
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to sell their products to the people at more than a reasonable 
and fair profit. The issue now, as it long has been, is, Shall 
this unjust interference of the Government cease? 





Mr. Chairman, the first 70 years of our national existence 
closed with as nearly a perfect revenue tariff as could be de- 
vised—the product of Democratic wisdom and statesmanship. 
All parties acquiesced in this system of taxation as wise and just. 


We then bad a model government by a model people. All felt 
equally its benefits, and none were exempted by favoritism from 
bearing their share of its burdens. This was under the benign 
influence of Democratic rule. But after the war our Repub- 
lican brethren administered the affairs of the Nation. They 
immediately began a happy affinity with the privileged class. 
Since them each has considered itself the true affinity of the 
other. The protective tariff—the king of all our evils—was 
gradually fastened upon this country. During all the subse- 
quent years the sleepless monster of protection, clothed in the 
livery of the law, has invaded every American home and exacted 
its “ pound of flesh.” The chief underlying cause of existing 
economic, financial, and social ills is traceable to this partner- 
ship of the Government with crime—the protective tariff. We 
to-day behold the results of protection “run to seed.” The 
predictions of ,Democratic statesmen, made from the begin- 
ning, have come literally true. We have seen this system, 
which has never laid claim to fairness, honesty, or decency, 
propagate colossal trusts and giant meonoplics innumerable, 
whose forces give free rein to their unbridled appetite for gain 
and their wicked lust for power. Shielded by vicious class 
legislation, actuated by the sole motive of gain, the beneficiaries 
of this system, the trust, the combine, the exclusive monopoly, 
have for 40 years ruthlessly preyed upon the hard earnings 
of those who toil. The unexampled patience and forbearance 
of the American people under this trying ordeal of pillage and 
plunder reads like a story from the feudal ages in England. 

Bven President Taft admits in effect that we no longer have 
eompetition in American markets. Many of the manufactur- 
ers—bloated with their ill-gotten wealth, impudent from a long 
lease of privilege—openly boast that their lobbyists sent here 
have been permitted by Republican Congresses to write their 
respective tariff schedules, under which they fixed their own 
high and arbitrary prices. No wonder wealth is so unequally 
distributed. No wonder business conditions are so unnatural, 
unstable, and artificial. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the people, like a slumbering giant, 
have finally become aroused. They have decreed, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that tariff iniquities shall be banished. The doom of 
protection, here and everywhere, is plainly to be seen. 
always been indefensible; it has now become insupportable. 
Having prevented and delayed the work of tariff reform as long 
as possible, our Republican friends, three years ago, with mock 
seriousness, volunteered to perform this important task. I then 
inquired how the country could expect either of the component 
elements of that sweet, delectable trinity—the tariff beneli- 
ciaries, the trusts, and the Republican Party—to rise up and 
slay the others. True, this elegant triumvirate, this e pluribus 
unum, comprises three nominally separate corporations, but all 
are operated under one and the same management. I also said 
that it is a travesty upon common sense to expect the Republi- 
can Party, which is the pliant tool, the shield bearer, the toady, 
the lackey, the flunky of protection and the trusts, to fight with 
them any other than a sham battle. Hach is the other’s keeper. 
They are banded together under an obligation of honor, in so far 
ne Dene can bind certain classes, for all purposes of offense and 
defense. 

REPUBLICAN FAILURE TO REVISE THE TARIFF. 


What has been the result during the past three years of so- 
called Republican effort at tariff reform? Their first effort was 
the Payne-Aldrich monstrosity. It was worse than an abortion. 
It was an attempt to fool the people once too often, as shown by 
the last election returns. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Their next step was to set up the plea that neither Congress 
nor the President knew anything about the tariff and that only 
a tariff commission had the knowledge and ability sufficient to 
deal with it successfully. Accordingly the last Republican Con- 
gress created such a commission. That body of excellent gen- 
tlemen has been laboring more than a year, and thus far has 
only beer able to report on one minor schedule of the present 
tariff law. There are 14 schedules in all, At this rate it would 
take this board 15 years to lay its complete work before Con- 
gress for its action, and in the meantime. the tariff extortion 
would go on. [Applause on the Democratic side.J You can 
not taka the tariff out of politics. It has ever been a constant 
and fruitful source of political controversy in all countries, and 
will so contimue until men are no longer influenced by human 
nature and human avarice. This is but another characteristic 
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Republican effort to baffle and delay the great movement for 
honest tariff reform. Their third and last step relative to tari 
revision was to suggest and urge Canadian reciprocity. (Co) 
sidered alone, this bill was not equitable in several respects, }y; 
it did contain downward revision and looked toward free tra 
with Canada—Democratic doctrine—hence the Democrat}. 
House, supported by a minority of the Republicans, prempt!y 
passed it, without attempting in any way to play politics, anq 
sent it to a Republican Senate, where it at times seems doomed 
to die a lingering death. However, I trust that the lash of 
public sentiment may yet drive unwilling Republicans in anot! 
body to its support. But, in any event, the fact must not | 
overlooked that this bill embodies fundamental Democratic 
principles, modestly appropriated by a Republican President. 
and without the united aid of Democrats, both in and out of 
Congress, the President’s efforts would have received scant 
support. 

Mr. Chairman, it is therefore to be seen that the three steps 
taken by the Republicans toward tariff revision spell “ failure” 
and “ incapacity ” in box-car letters. 


DEMOCRACY THE PEOPLE’S HOP FOR HONEST REVISION. 


In its entire history none but Democrats have ever willinc!y 
given this country substantial and honest relief from oppressiy, 
taxation. The representatives of that great body are here jy 
this House to-day with honest hearts and willing hands engaso| 
in the work of uprooting the system of highest protection know) 
to the fiscal history of any government. The undertaking 
great. The task is arduous. The opposition is powerful aj 
insolent. Fifty years in their growth and upbuilding make tho 
predatory interests feel securely entrenched. To dislodge thom 
and to restore this to a government of the people will require 
courage, persistency, patience, and unity on the part of De: 
erats. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It took the Engiis! 
people 11 years under the leadership of Peel, Cobden, and Bricit 
to batter down and destroy the protective-tariff system of | 
land—older but less formidable than ours—and to establish : 
fiseal system demanded by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, in prosecuting the work of tariff reduction, it 
is needless to say that Democrats will act in a spirit of fair 
ness and justice. Every citizen alike desires to see this c 
try thrive and prosper. No legitimate business interest wi!! | 
injured or seriously disturbed. Democrats are consery:' 
when conservatism will suffice. They are radical when rad 
ism is necessary to uproot some deep-seated evil that ail 
the country or to prevent its taking root. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Speaking for myself, as a Democrat, I believe that to prop- 
erly revise and readjust our system of taxation so as to rou 
out the most perfect and lasting fiscal system, and which | 
favor, would require a gradual reduction of the tariff t 
sound revenue basis—lopping off existing inequalities 
abuses, placing minimum rates, or none at all, on articl 
prime necessity and universal consumption, and maximum r: 
on luxuries—and there should be levied an equitable and « 
prehensive excise or income tax to equalize the tax burden : 
to give .elasticity and productiveness to our tax system. |[.\)- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The experience of most 4l! 
the leading nations of the world conclusively shows that 
modernized income or excise tax, combined with our ot! 
methods of taxation, makes up the fairest and most perf 
fiscal system that can be devised. I predict that this county 
will soon come to this fiscal policy, and the sooner the better 
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Mr. Chairman, I now desire to discuss briefly the pres 
work of Democratic tariff revision. We have passed the r 
procity bill, which has split the Republican Party wide « 
because it is based upon Democratic doctrine. As a compa! 
measure we have passed the farmers’ free-list bill, which places 
upon the free list all agricultural implements, boots and sho 
and other important articles of common necessity, thereby © 
storing them to the field of unlimited competition and savi 
the farmers and other classes probably $100,000,000 per ann 

We now have under consideration the woolen schedule. An 
I desire to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that, unlike «/! 
Republican tariff legislation, the pending bill was not written 
by the lobbyists of either the woolgrower or the woolen man''- 
f.cturer. No representative of the privileged class had | 
slightest knowledge of the provisions of this bill until after | 
was laid before the House Democratic caucus on Thursday 1a°'. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.} I may also add here that 
this bill is violently opposed by every beneficiary of the his) 
rates in the present woolen schedule. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It is likewise opposed by every Republican pro- 
tectionist in Congress who can oppose it without losing his seat 


} 
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tion under 
Mr. Chairn 
sound economic policy and the best party policy would require 
yal of all duties from the importations of raw wool. 


ll emaseulates and breaks the backbone of pro 
Schedule K—the woolen schedule. 
ian, I ! 


remo 
i Uaiat 


resent, however, the weight of opinion, even among those 


views are in harmony with mine, is that the long step 

i free wool embodied in this bill is more wise and 
feasible than to seek the total removal of the duty outright. 
‘hedule now ranks third as a revenue producer. To strike 

the $21,000,000 revenue derived from raw wool, without at 
same time replacing it with a new source of taxation, would 


he Treasury. 
lule, 


te a deficit in ‘The Democrats are revising 
. tariff schedule | This renders it quite difficult, 
1ot impossible, to satisfactorily make up such a deficiency 
til subsequent schedules, which would properly embrace the 
new subjects of taxation that would replace the wool tax, could 
reached and considered. This course will enable the Demo- 
ts in Congress later on to substitute other subjects of taxa- 
less burdensome than that of raw wool and place the latter 

the free list. 
\nother reason is that the Democrats and others might be 
able to pass the pending bill through the Senate and thereby 
» the people immeasurable relief from the existing tax bur- 
sin the wool schedule, whereas a free-wool bill would not have 
» same chance of passing the Senate. At any rate, Mr. Chair- 
after long discussion and consideration, the conclusion 
became clearly apparent that the Democrats of the House, in 
view of the state of the Treasury, deemed it more practical and 
wise to deal with the woolen schedule as this bill proposes, and 
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elieve, and have long believed, that the | 
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| $249.000,000. These average annu f 

bi on which to estimate th ‘ 

rect pts, Fluctuations, j iS rt ( I 

| case with respect to this source of recs 1 
1911. It so happens that during t ‘ 

from tobacco, distilled spirits 

more than $20,000,000 last ,. l 

but the prol ibilities are Lue t 
normal level. <Again, tl 

the miscellaneous receipts for t 

912,000,000 over thos rr rt 

always uncertain. It will am 

year, whereas it W SUA U 

the year previ s, and the average 

for the past eight years were less than 

should also be noticed that this d 5 ‘ 
of the corporation tax had been paid, wh 

more than $8,000,000 of that tax has been pa t 

jury. The only certain thing about receipts fi be 

is that on account of the large number of prohil 

they can not be reasonably expected to go higher 

than the amount for the present year. As to how mu 

they may go can only be surmised by a glance at t 
fluctuations of receipts from this source during recen 

It is equally certain that they are on a gradual and certain 
decline now. No one can foretell when or where this d Le 


at the same time reiterating the Democratic policy to the effect | 


that wool should be made free as soon as revenue conditions 
will permit and as soon as other subjects of taxation less bur- 
densome can be substituted. The proposed bill lops off the 
extortion in the present law and places this schedule on a 
strict revenue basis. 

THE WOOL TARIFF. 

The present law undertakes to give the woolgrower and the 
vyool manufacturer a complete monopoly of the American mar- 
ket, permitting them to fix their own arbitrary prices. This 
law is maintained upon the evident assumption that the Ameri- 


can people will either cease to wear woolen clothing or pur- 
chase it from the American manufacturer at two and three 





times its fair vaiue. In writing this schedule every device that 
ingenuity could contrive was resorted to to conceal the enor- 
mous protection and graft contained therein. Its peculiar 
classifications, its compensatory duties, its specific, ad valorem, 
and compound duties, its duties by the pound, its duties by 


the yard, and so forth, are staggering and puzzling even to an | 


expert mind. For the purposes of the tariff wool now is divided 
into Glasses 1, 2, and 3. The tariff on class 1 is 11, 22, and 33 
cents a pound, according to whether the wool is unwashed, 
washed, or scoured. 


The duty on class 2 is 12 cents a pound on washed and un- | tp, reyenue $11.000.000 


washed and 24 cents a pound scoured, while the duty on 
class 3—carpet wools that do not compete with our wools— 
is 4 cents when valued at less than 12 cents a pound and 7 
cents when valued at over 12 cents a pound. The average 
tariff on raw wool is 44.31 per cent. The present bill wipes out 
these three classes and imposes a flat ad valorem rate of 2( 
per cent. This is a reduction of 56 per cent of the present 
average duty on raw wool. The average tariff on the manufac- 
tured product under the present law is 90.10 per cent, and under 
the pending bill it is 42.55 per cent. This is a reduction of 53 
per cent of the present average duties on the manufactured 
goods. 
3 PRESENT STATE OF THE TREASURY. 

I desire here to allude to the condition of the Treasury. On 
Tuesday of this week the excess of ordinary receipts over ordi- 
nary disbursements was $1,780,861, and for this fiscal year to 


| rade before the country the cry 


| 


date $8,656,775. The receipts from customs for the present fis- | 


eal year, up to this date, were $294,241,710. To this date last 
year the customs receipts were $310,445,815. This shows a de- 
cline in customs receipts from last year up to this date of more 
than $16,000,000. According to the same ratio of decline, it is 
but fair to estimate that the receipts from this source will, on 


June 30, the end of this fiscal year, show a falling off of | 


$18,000,000 to $20,000,000. Save for the unexpected and abnor- 


mal inereases of revenue from other sources for 1910 and also | 


for this year, there would now be a large deficit in the Treasury. 

During this and last year the increase of revenue from in- 
ternal-revenue sources was entirely abnormal. This is shown 
by the fact that the revenue derived from the internal revenue 
proper for 1909 was only $246,000,000. The average annual 
revenue derived from this source from 1903 to 1910, inclusive, 
omitting the $20,000,000 corporation tax for 1910, was only 


may stop. 

To illustrate, the receipts for 1905 were $261,000,000, while for 
1907 they had jumped to $332,000,000, but, characteristic of thi 
source of revenue, in 1908 they fell to $286,000,000, a loss in one 


year of $46,000,000 and a difference, caused by a fluctuation be 


tween the years 1905 and 1908, of nearly $120,000,000, thus 
plunging the Treasury into a good-sized deficit. For 1910 the 
customs receipts jumped to $333,000,000 from .$300,000,000 in 


1909. This is largely accounted for because imports were held 
back awaiting the passage of the Payne bill. From all the fore 
going facts and circumstances the only rational conclusion is 
that receipts from customs are on a gradual but certain dec! 
and that those from miscellaneous and other internal sources 
can not be expected to retain the high level to which they have 
jumped during this and last year. To be entirely safe, I 
estimate that the recent unnatural rise in receipts from 
revenue and miscellaneous sources should decline 
normal level to the extent of one-half, this would result in a 
loss of $15,000,000. From this sum deduct the present excess of 
ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements, $8,656,775, and 
we face a deficit of $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. The inevitable situ 
ation, therefore, that must immediately and for an indefinite 
time confront Congress is, in effect, a depleted, and, most cer 
tainly, a depleting, condition of the Treasury. 

Furthermore, this House has heretofore passed the reciprocity 
measure. This will reduce the revenues some $8,375,000. We 
have also passed the farmers’ free list bill. This will reduce 


In passing these and other tariff bills 


ine 


, will 
internal 
toward their 


through the House we can only assume that the Senate will be 
wise and patriotic enough to put them up to the President, who 
would for like reasons approve them. Upon this basis, there- 
fore, we must estimate the future state of our revenues. Our 
Republican friends are anxiously watching for a chance to pa- 


that this Democratic House has 
passed bills which, if enacted into laws, 


mense hole in the Treasury and compel the 


i 


would knock an im 


Government to issue 


millions of bonds. The gentleman m New York [Mr. Payne], 
for example, stated that the free-list bill would deprive 
Treasury of near $50,000,000 


I here read a list of the 


imports and duties for the year end 
ing June 30, 1910, under 


the Payne law, and also the pencin 


| bill—the latter estimated: 


Average rates, imports and duties under present law and the py 
law. 


Raw wool: 
Imports 
PRs dupinccesae<éncceeasconceecesces< 
Average unit of value, per pound............- : 
Equivalent ad valorem rate, per cent........ { N 

Manufactures of wool: : 
it tecchngicessaces ‘ ; i $23, 05 
I : ; 0), 773,8 
Equivalent ad valorem rate, per cent . ; 

Total revenue kien’ ‘ $41, 904, 549 +i 6, 200. 00 
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This bill will thus give the people incalculable relief from 
unjust burdens of taxation and at the same time contribute the 
usual sum to sustain the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1910 this country produced 328,110,749 
pounds of wool and imported 256,606,638 pounds. The domestic 
consumption of raw wool and wool equivalent of fabric for 
1910 was 628,718,934 pounds. We consume more than one-fifth 
ef the world’s total output of wool, which last year was 
2,854,384,000 pounds, 

EFFECT OF WOOL TARIFF SINCE 1867. 


Mr. Chairman, at the close of the war our unwashed domestic 
wool was worth about 40 cents a pound. Then it was that the 
woolen manufacturer approached the woolgrower and convinced 
him that if a combination of the two interests could write into 
our tariff laws a wool schedule containing prohibitory rates upon 
both raw and manufactured wool the woolgrower would be able 
to permanently maintain these war prices and the manufacturer 
could not only maintain but increase his. The result was the 
wool tariff of 1867, a network of compound and compensatory 
duties. The Republicans have transmitted that law to the 
Payne Tariff Act, with slight modifications. We behold that law 
to-day in all its hideous infamy, hoary with age, but with an 
ever-increasing appetite for pelf. Did the act of 1807 yield to 
our sheep grower the expected results? No! The years went 
on. Wool gradually declined in value, so that after 24 years’ 
experiment—1891—the prices had fallen off one-half and the 
number of sheep east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers had 
declined in numbers one-half. In 1892 Mr. S. N. D. North, 
notorious as a tariff lobbyist for the woolen manufacturers, in 
a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
gave a careful comparison of prices of wool in the Boston and 
London markets for each year from 1867 to 1891, and a general 
average showed little difference between the two markets during 
all this time. Sheep in this country declined from 50,000,000 in 
1884 to 43,000,000 in 1891. In Texas alone they declined in num- 
bers from 4,281,812 in 1891 to 2,852,269 in 1894, and this occurred 
under the McKinley law. In 1891, after 20 years of protection, 
we were obliged to import 129,303,648 pounds of wool. From 
1891 to 1909 the domestic supply of wool only increased 14,000,000 
pounds, about 44 per cent, while our population increased 46 per 
cent, so that we now have to import 260,000,000 pounds of wool, 
almost as much as we produce. Republicans, refusing to give the 
panic credit for any of the loss, insist that the number of sheep 
declined from 45,000,000 in 1894 to 36,800,000 in 1897 on account 
of the Wilson tariff. Then how do they explain the decline of 
sheep from 50,360,000 in 1885 to 42,600,000 in 1889 under a 
high tariff? And how do they explain the decline from 63,965,- 
000 in 1908 to 45,170,000 in 1905 under the Dingley law? My 
figures are taken from the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture. Again, how do they explain the fact that during 
the Wilson law a world-wide panic caused the prices of wool 
to first decline in Europe corresponding to the later decline 
here? And finally, how do they account for the fact that 
during this same time the value and numbers of other live 
stock, including cattle and hogs, and I should add cereals, suf- 
fered a decline corresponding to that of sheep? Will they con- 
tend that the Wilson tariff was responsible for all these like 
conditions? If so, they “state themselves out of court.” The 
whole truth is that while protection has at times been of cer- 
tain temporary benefit to the woolgrower, but at a tremendous 
expense to the American people, yet, taken as a whole, it has 
brought him no permanent advantage. He has lost far more 
by the enhanced price of the manufactured product than he has 
ever gained by protection. To illustrate: When the woolen 
manufacturer, under the present law, buys the farmer’s un- 
washed wool of the first class the farmer is supposed to get 
the benefit of his 11 cents a pound tariff. But what becomes 
of it? Another section of this same tariff law provides that 
on ready-made clothing the duty per pound shall be four times 
the duty imposed upon a pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class and 60 per cent ad valorem. The farmer gets his wool 
back in the form of a suit of clothes with this enormous tariff 
added to what he would otherwise have paid. 

Mr. Chairman, the American woolgrower will finally realize 
that he is being used by the manufacturer. He will find that 
the sheep industry, as to wool, is a migratory one, and that no 
artificial tariff prices, however high, will or can materially 
affects its permanent development or decline. For hundreds of 
years Spain produced all the fine wools for the world. Later 
Germany excelled. At present Australia has the largest market 
for fine wools. In this country the sheep industry has drifted 
first from the Eastern to the Middle Western States, and thence 
to the mountain States of the Northwest. Sheep as a wool 
industry always give way to agriculture wherever the lands 
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make the latter profitable and people are at all numerous. It 
history shows that this industry has traveled from country 
country and from continent to continent. ; 
The world’s market is the chief factor in fixing the price ,+ 
our domestic wools. The American woolen manufacturer, hoy 
ever, is a strong secondary factor. Different soils and clima; 
and pasturage vroduce different classes of wool even from +} 


same breed of sheep—the wool differing in fineness, soundness 
fiber, strength, evenness, and length. Our woolgrower depends 
solely upon our home manufacturer to purchase his wool, ‘1, 
latter, before buying his raw wool, first takes his orders for e]o+})< 
These call for an immense variety as to finish, style, ingredien;< 
and so forth. Our manufacturer goes abroad, where he cay | 
the world’s varieties of wool from which to make the most suit.) 
selections—both as to class and price—with which to inter 
our American wools and thereby fill his orders more accept.:|, 
After buying such of our home wool as he needs or can uti 
for this purpose, he informs the home woolgrower that he « 
not need any more of his wool. The result is stagnation . 
depression in the demestic wool trade, much of the time res 
ing in sales to our aome manufacturer at prices virtually on ¢{! 
world’s level. In the meantime our home manufacturer, ba 

a monopoly of the market, compels every citizen to pay aln 
two prices for his finished product, supposedly made of 
but in fact often composed of adulterants, such as en: 
shoddy, mohair, camel’s hair, horsehair, and other kinds of } 
than that of the sheep. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a very entertaining and caref 
prepared statement by Mr, 8. N. D. North, who, as I have stati). 
has been for more than a quarter of a century notorious as 4 
representative and a lobbyist of the woolen people. He j,.,s 
written a book on the entire subject and the various phases |; 
wool production and wool manufacture. In this statement j)o- 
fore the Dingley Ways and Means Committee he is supposed 
have been candid and frank, and I send it to the Clerk’s dest 
and ask to have read the marked portions on each one of {1} 
two pages opened. 

Mr. REILLY. What pages are they? 

Mr. HULL. Pages 1650 and 1651 of volume 2 of the Turiff 
Hearings of 1896-97. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Never until he had experience under free wool did the manuf 
realize the full extent of the disadvantage he suffers by reason « 
wool duty and the impossibility, by any compensatory duty, « 
offsetting these disadvantages. In order that this fact may be 
home to you, we have briefly summarized these disadvantages 

(1) In the selection of foreign wools the duty restricts him 
the narrowest limits, and thus excludes him from many of the 
from which the foreign manufacturers get the best results. His « 
is necessarily confined to the comparatively small supply of 
shrinkage wools. He is thus excluded from many of the fin 
which reach the markets in a very greasy condition. The rane 
product open to him is thus greatly limited. 

(2) This concentration of American purchasers upon a com) 
tively small class of foreign wools increases the price of thos: 
in comparison with the price of the much larger assortment of 
wools offered, and thus the duty directly adds to the cost of th: 

a material sum in addition to the actual duty paid, and adds « 
spondingly to the cost of manufacture. The course of the ma 
under free wool has indicated that the enhancement of the p: 
the light-shrinkage wools, by reason of the concentration of An 
ei sy upon them, is in the neighborhood of 4 cents a pound 

(3) The wool duty not only restricts the choice and adds t 
price of the American manufacturer, but it, of course, correspond 
enlarges the choice and cheapens the price of the wools of the f 
manufacturer. The disadvantages of the American manufacturer 
become distinct advantages, added to all the other advantages which | 
foreigner naturally possesses over the American. 

(4) Ali the restrictions and limitations of the old law upon the im 
eee of wool were put there to embarrass and impede the ! 
acturer in his choice of wools. They do have that effect, and , 
thus an additional disadvantage under which he labors and for w l 
he gets no compensatory equivalent. Nothing akin or equivalent to 
them appears anywhere else in any tariff scheduie. They imply t):t 
the whole business of importing wool is a fraud or tainted with fraud 
As a matter of fact, there is no branch of importing where the bus 3 
is more honestly done or where the opportunities for fraud are so !'\) 
Nearly all foreign wools are now pone and sold at public auction and 
are put up without reference to the American market. The expense ot 
repacking these bales is sufficient to bar the attempted fraud which all 
these restrictions contemplate. 

The wool manufacturer has moved too fast and too far ahead both 
at home and abroad. The handicap it was possible to offset by « 
pensatory duties 30 years ago, if restored in all its old rigors, will 
cripple and repress the manufacture, will stop its diversification, \'! 
confine it in a strait-jacket to the detriment of all concerned, and mur 
oqeemty to the injury of the American woolgrower. 

e great and important fact is that as the manufacture has nov 
developed here the use of forei wools has become indifpensa!!* 
Any duty on wool, the pu of which is to exclude and prohibit |'s 
L rtation, will restrict the American manufacture to such fabrics 
and effects as can be produced from domestic wools, and the result of 
such restriction will be to enormously increase the imports ef fore'-0 
wool in manufactured form, oeonsre of the duties you may '!- 
Pe. This enormous development the world’s wool supply, of which 

have spoken, has re-created the art of manufacture. ur foreign 
competitors, free to pick and choose in this vast and varied assortment 
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of wools, each variety especially adapted to some special purpose, will 
control this market in the fancy fabrics unless Congress permits them 
to be met and matched by the use of the same wools. 

Notwithstanding the high duties on wools maintained from 1861 to 
1894 there never was a time in our history when the home supply was 
so insufficient in comparison with these special requirements. The 
proportion of fine wools grown here has been steadily decreasing, and 
is certain to continue to decrease. The farmer has learned that there 
is greater profit to him in raising the mutton sheep. 

In the second place, our friends the woolgrowers entirely misap- 
prehend the effects of these imported wools upon their own industry, 
and seek here legislation which is devised for their own injury. 

The largest quantity of clothing and combing wools ever imported 
into this country under a duty was 44,000,000 pounds in 1892. That 
quantity of wool did not displace a single pound of domestic wool in 
the manufacture. It permitted the manufacture of certain goods in 
which domestic wool was used in conjunction with the foreign which 
could not otherwise have been made in the United States under the 
McKinley tariff. 

No American manufacturer buys foreign wool for any purpose which 
he can accomplish equally well by the use of domestic wool. No man 
advances the money to pay wool duties 8 or 10 months before he can 
hope to get it back in the sale of his goods who can make these goods 
out of materials at hand. In a word, this wool was not used to dis- 
place American wool. It did not displace it, and the importation of 
it increased the market for American wool. There has never been a 
year, until 1893 and since, when the requirements of the domestic 
manufacturers did not exceed the domestic wool supply. Make this 
tariff bill right and the domestic manufacturer can promise the wool- 
grower a quick market for all the raw material he can grow for many 
years to come. 


Mr. HULL. It is seen that, after all, our woolgrower does not 
directly compete with foreign wools to the extent supposed, for we 
have to send abroad for nearly one-half of the wool we consume 
in any event, and these foreign purchases are largely composed 
of classes that we do not produce, but which are suitable to mix 
with our domestic wool in order to turn out goods of the most 
desirable finish, style, and price. Mr. Chairman, the prices of 
wool are higher in London—the world’s market—to-day than 
they are in Boston. I should like to pursue this inquiry fur- 
ther, but time forbids. Existing conditions confirm one in the 


| 


| 


conclusion that the revenue rate on wool proposed in the pend- | 


ing bill is amply justified. I go further, Mr. Chairman, and 
say that, when obtainable, free wool would soon redound to the 
benefit of every American citizen, regardless of his business or 
occupation, If this happy result could be had, the sheep grower 
east of the Mississippi could continue to realize his chief profit 
out of mutton sold, and our manufacturer could import his 
additional wool less the present exorbitant tariff, which greatly 
enhances the cost of manufacture and still more greatly en- 


hanees his price of the finished product sold to the American | 


people without competition. 
PRESENT TARIFF ON WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


It would require four combined languages, containing the 
greatest power of expression, to adequately depict the inequal- 


ities, abuses, monstrosities, and outrages embraced in the exist- | 


ing woolen schedule. The aggregate of compound and other 


rates in the manufacturer’s end of the schedule are more than | 
mountain high. The manufacturer must exclaim, as did Lord | 
Clive before a committee of the English Parliament, “My God! | 


I am surprised at my own moderation.” And yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, next to eatables and cotton goods, woolen articles are the 
most universal necessaries. Next to hunger, protection from 
cold ranks in the scale of human necessity. What are human 
rights and human liberty worth in this country if, in order to 
enrich a few thousand persons, 90,000,000 people must wear 
cotton or very light wool and shoddy clothes and shiver through 
the depths of rigorous winters because of their inability to pay 
a tax of 96 per cent on an all-wool suit of clothes? Why not, 
while treating the manufacturer fairly, compel him to be con- 
tent with fair competition and with a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Chairman, a glance at the facts shows that real competi- 
tion in woolen goods is entirely shut out and prohibited by the 
present law. The value of our domestic worsted and woolen 
manufactures in 1909 was $419,826,000, but the total value of 
our domestic consumption of raw wool and wool equivalent of 
fabric was for 1910 over $625,000,000. The total imports of the 
manufactures of wool was $23,532,175 in value. The percentage 
of importations to our domestic manufactures is less than 4 per 
a a exportations of woolen manufactures are scarcely 

al. 

But it should be kept in mind that this $23,000,000 of imports 
embraces articles, in the main, that only the wealthy can buy. 
Take the item of cloths. All the cheaper cloths are prohibited. 
Those valued at not more than 40 cents a pound are subjected 
to a duty of 144.05 per cent; those valued at above 40 cents 
and under 70 cents a pound carry a duty of 123.55 per cent; 
while all cloths valued at above 70 cents a 
duty of 96.02 per cent—the Republican 
lowest duty on goods of greatest 
a few thousand dollars’ worth 
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were imported. But the wealthy class, desiring certain foreign 
designs and finishes, imported last year cloths worth over 70 
cents a pound te the amount of $6,104,000 of our total importa- 
ions of $23,000,000. The costliest imported carpets account 
for an additional $4,392,786 of our total importations. Enormous 
tariff rates, ranging as high as 87 per cent, bar out all the cheaper 
carpets. But the wealthy class imported fine carpets, costing 
abroad $4.37 per square yard, to the amount in value I have 
just stated, they being subjected to GO per cent tariff. We also 


pick up $3,220,000, the value of costly women’s and children’s 
dress goods worth above 70 cents a pound, as a part of our 
total importations of $23,000,000. Most all of this class of arti- 
cles that would be purchased by any except people of wealth are 
shut out from our country by tariff rates ranging f1 G5 to 
154 per cent. The total amount of importations of women’s 
and children’s dress goods, which is about $9,000,000, were of 


such high quality and value as to be beyond the reach of people 
of ordinary means 


COMPARISON OF RATES IN PRESENT LAW AND PROPOSED LAW. 


In view of the Republican method of imposing the highest 
rates of taxation upon articles of largest consumption and most 
universal use the most accurate method of calculating the re 
lief which the proposed bill would give the American people 
would be a comparison of the flat rates contained in the 
pending bfll with the higher rates imposed by the Payne law. 
For illustration: The proposed bill imposes a duty of 20 per 
cent on all top, slubbing, and other wastes; the present law 
poses a duty of 150 per cent. The proposed bill levies a rate 
25 per cent on all wool tops; the present law duty 
of 111 per cent. The proposed bill levies a duty of 30 per cent 
on all yarns; the present law imposes a tax of 159.75 per cent. 
The pending bill prescribes a rate of 40 per cent on all cloths; 
the present law levies a tax of 144 per cent. The proposed bill 
levies a duty of 30 per cent on all blankets; the present law 
imposes a tax of 136.01 per cent. The pending bill levies a tax 
of 45 per cent on all women’s and children’s dress goods; the 
present law imposes a tax of 154.35 per cent. The proposed 
bill levies a tariff of 45 per cent on all ready-made clothing and 
articles of wearing apparel; the present law imposes a tax of 
96.40 per cent on all shawls, 95.56 per cent on all knitted ar- 
ticles, 85.84 per cent on wool hats, 65.16 per cent on cloaks, and 
77.09 per cent on other ready-made clothing. The proposed bill 
levies a tariff rate of 35 per cent on all webbings, suspend: 
ribbons, etc.; the present law proposes a tax of 87.06 per cent. 
The proposed bill levies a tax of 35 per cent on all Saxony 
carpets, and others in that class; the present law fixes a tax 
The proposed bill fixes a rate of 30 per cent 
on all Brussels carpets, and carpets of like character; the 
present law levies a tax of 76.29 per cent. The rates I have 
given, imposed by the present law, are for the year 1910, and 
are chiefly prohibitive. 

Without proceeding further with the comparison I should 
say that corresponding contrasts exist on through this item of 
carpets. It is needless to remark that no carpets are imported 
save the very costly qualities, which only the wealthy can 
afford. It is also needless to suggest that under the enormous 
prohibitory rates not enough yarns are imported to run an 
American mill a week. 


Comparative reductions. 
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Payne. | Underwood. 

Se Oa oe Saving. 
| Cost. | Duty. Total. | Cost. | Duty. | Total. : 
| bt bi | oer 

| 
$0.40 | $0.34 | $0.74 | $0.40] $0.12 | $0.52 $0. 22 
Blankets, per pound....}) "59 | "153 | 1.03 60) .22 | .72 32 
More than 3 yardsin 40) .53 > 40 12 .52 | 41 
length, per pound. +70 79 1. 4 -70 -314 | 1.02 | 47 
ee 40} .53 .93 40] .16 56 | 57 
Cloth, per pound........ - 60 74 1.34 - 60 24 | .84 ( 
100} :99 | 199 | 200] [40 | 140 | 
Dress goods, per square 15 14 - 203 -15| .063 | 213 | 
Danton ace sc 2 .18 3 } -20) .09 | .29 | ) 
Cloaks ccecs -” -74 2 . 0 .23 | 73 
aie 10.00} 7.09 | 17.09 | 10.00] 450 | 14.50 
Be cone ccsces 20.00} 1418 | 3418 | 20.00) 9.00 | 29.00 5 
1 Costing 80 cents a pound, the saving will be 52 cents on ach Y und. 
Our Republican friends evidently made a strenuous effort 
to impose duties on woolen manufactures high « ! h to ef 
tirely block all importations. This is evidenced by the fact 


that our total importations of $25,000,000 cons'st 
tirely of goods wholly beyond the purchasing capac 
middle and poorer classes of people. 
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Mr. Chairman, in supporting this bill we propose to so re- 
duce the rates on all the manufactures of wool as to place them 
on a reasonable and fair competitive basis—in other words, on 
a strict tariff-for-revenue basis—and without discrimination as 
to class, business, or section. The real average rate on all man- 
ufactured goods under which competition would be determined is 
between 30 and 35 per cent, whereas the same was around 40 per 
cent in the Springer bill, 47.84 per cent in the Wilson bill, over 40 
per cent in the Mills bill, and less than that proposed in any bill 
since the war. In the language of the Republican minority 
leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], on yesterday, 
“if treated as a bill drawn for the purpose of protection, this 
measure is a failure.” This measure wipes out the discrimina- 
tion in favor of the worsted and against the clothing manufac- 
turer and places every woolen manufacturer upon equal terms. 
This is all the clothing wool manufacturer has ever asked. It 
is to be expected that the woolen manufacturer will be loath 
to give up the enormous graft upon which he has been feeding 
at the expense of 90,000,000 people under the existing law. 
Naturally they condemn the proposed bill in the strongest terms 
and insist that it will drive all of them out of business and de- 
stroy both the wool manufacturers and the wool producer in 
this country. They have already sounded this false alarm, as 
is their custom when about to be denied special privileges. 
But in contrast with this cry of fear is the frank statement con- 
tained in a tract of the American Woolen Co., circulated in 
1900, when it was seeking to sell shares of its stock, which 
reads as follows: 

The Washington mills was started under the first administration of 
President Cleveland, and despite the vagaries of the tariff for the next 
12 years, it saat gag and succeeded in an unparalleled degree. The 
fact is that with the progress that has been made in woolen ma- 
chinery and the increased skill of our American operatives the woolen 
business of America is rapidly reaching a position where even a return 


to the conditions similar to those existing under the Wilson bill would 
not seriously impair its profitableness. 


Mr. Chairman, neither this Democratic House nor the country 
will become exercised at this effort of the beneficiaries of the 
existing wool schedule to retard the progress of tariff reduc- 
tion. The cry of “cheap foreign labor” would be of more 
efficacy were it not for the fact, as I now recall, that more than 
60 per cent of the labor employed in the woolen mills of this 
country is comprised of foreign-born persons. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Davis of West Virginia). 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman desire further time? 

Mr. HULL. Just a little more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman such time as 
he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to conclude 
his remarks. 

Mr. POST. Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. HULL. I hope the gentleman will wait a few minutes, 
until I proceed further, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman about the average weight of an ordinary blanket. 

Mr. HULL. It ranges, as I remember, from 3 to 5 pounds. 
Some might go over, and lighter ones might not be quite so 
much, 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 
The gentleman now is speaking of the saving to the wholesale 
purchaser. When that comes to the actual consumer there 
must be added to what the gentleman states the intervening 
profit of the manufacturer and wholesaler, and the consumer 
really pays even more than the gentleman has stated, does he 
not? 

Mr. HULL. Naturally. I was not undertaking to carry this 
through the various steps in order to reach the consumer, but 
I was showing the direct effect of where it operates first and 
where the proposed bill is substituted for the present law. 

Mr. HARDY. What I wanted to state was that this effect is 
that it increases when it comes to the consumer. 

Mr. HULL. The whole truth about the tariff, as it affects 
the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer, is largely summed 
up in the statement of Mr. S. N. D. North, made before the 
Dingley Ways and Means Committee in 1896. This great re- 
duction in the tariff on wool and woolen goods—and it would be 
more so with free wool and corresponding reductions on the fin- 
ished product—means that our manufacturer would have all 
the different varieties of wool in the world from which to select, 
without the handicap of the present high tariff, and mix with 
our domestic wools so as to turn out a finished product of every 
quality, style, texture, and price in demand here or elsewhere. 
He would furnish the American people a much higher class of 
goods for less money, his business would increase in every direc- 
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tion, and his large export trade would naturally arise, just a5 
it has been built up by our American manufacturers in almost 
every other line. On the other hand, our wool would be in 
greater demand and would adjust itself under the natural lay 
of legitimate business to a sound and stable level of prices. Wo 
produce many kinds that are not produced elsewhere. Thess 
kinds would be in demand from other countries at desiral|. 
prices. A demand for a particular kind of wool naturally e: 

hances its price, whether sold here or in other countries. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is puerile for an American woo! 
manufacturer to come here and insist that he must have a hic); 
tariff for protection and hem his markets within the confines 
of this country when other manufacturers in almost every other 
industry in this country are making their goods and selling them 
in most of the countries of the world in competition with the 
markets of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. Chairman, one change from the existing law as imposed 
in the pending measure entitles it to the support of every fuir 
minded citizen. I allude to the change from the existing mys- 
terious and incomprehensible system of compound rates to 
ad valorem rate. This latter method leaves no possible room 
for graft or excessive duties which go to others than the Goy- 
ernment, except in case of possible fraud or undervaluation, 
while the existing combined and compound system of rates open 
similar opportunities for cheating the Government and at : 
same time conceals an enormous amount of protection and e 
orbitant taxes, of which the manufacturer gets the sole benetit 
It is well known that a specific rate increases the duty 1; 
cheaper articles and decreases it as their value increases. his 
is shown by the following set of figures: 


SPECIFIC RATES. 


The inequality and injustice of specific rates of duty is we! 
illustrated by the following prices of wool actually sold and 
bought in London, the specific duty, 11 cents a pound, paid 
when brought into the United States, and the equivalent pe: 
centages calculated. A glance will show that while each buyer 
pays apparently the same duty, 11 cents a pound, that some 
really pay twice as much as others: 

Per cent ad valorem 
Port Philip greasy, 9d (18 cents) ; duty, 11 cents----_------_- 663 
Sydney greasy, 9d (18 cents) ; duty, 11 cents___...-__-____--- 
Cape greasy, 64d (13 cents) ; duty, 11 cents_--__-----~------- 
Montevideo greasy, 8d (16 cents) ; duty, 11 cents________--____ 702 


Morocco greasy, 4d (8 cents) ; duty, 11 cents-_----_--__----~-- 137 
Cape greasy, 33d (7 cents) ; duty, 11 cents-.----------_----- 3 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. HULL, Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Does not the ad valorem n 
of collecting these duties afford a greater degree of fraud or 
greater opportunity for attempts at fraud on the customhouse’ 

Mr. HULL. I would like to refer again to that book that | 
sent up to the desk. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. In other words, where thes 
goods, as I understand, are to be valued abroad at the selling 
price, is not a greater opportunity for fraud afforded? I heard 
what was read from the book at the desk, if the gentle: 
wants to read it again for that purpose. I will ask the gent! 
man, would he depend entirely upon the auction sales and the 
certificate given by the auction sales abroad in determining | 
value at the customhouse? 

Mr. HULL. I would say to the gentleman that my examina- 
tion of the tariff hearings when the Mills bill and the McKin'e) 
bill and the Wilson bill and the Dingley bill were framed shows 
incontrovertible testimony of the approximate fairness witli 
which ad valorem duties can and would be collected on wou! 
In addition to that, in 1896, as I recall, the Ways and Means 
Committee had an extended hearing upon this very subje' 
and all the appraisers at New York were brought here to 
testify ; and, with one exception, those gentlemen testified (hat 
under the ad valorem system more than 90 per cent of | 
weol was imported absolutely free from either fraud or unde! 
valuation. They stated that the wool imported into this count'y 
is purchased at auction; that wool experts are thorougl'y 
familiar with every class and kind and quality of wool. © 
gentleman gave an instance in which a manufacturing concer 
had a buyer employed who could shut his eyes and fee! 
10 or 20 or 40 or 50 kinds of wool and instantly tell the kind 
and value of that wool. 

I have here an extract from the statement of Mr. Nort! 
right upon that point, and everyone will agree that that geu- 
tleman is as thoroughly familiar with every phase of the we: 
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industry as any other citizen in this country. In the Dingley | of the wool coming in here paid taxes upon its exact value and 
hearings he made this statement. He was asked: without undervaluation or other fraud. 
Would you not say the remedy for these inequalities would be the Mr. RI SSELL. _Mr. Chairman : ’ 
ad valorem rate? The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
. s sas : oO a “mi ; iss “i? 
That is, the inequalities of the specific and compound rates. | ‘ - _ ; = oo Missouri 
J nswered : = aan oo wa ‘ ‘ 
Mr. North a Mr. RUSSELL. Even assuming that it may be true that 
some frauds may be perpetrated on the Governn under this 
proposed ad valorem tax, is it not true that unde e present 
law there is an ad valorem tax upon these woolen goods? 
Mr. HULL. It is a compound rate now. 








There is no doubt that an ad valorem rate would remedy them, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How would it affect the question of undervaluation if 
it should be imposed? 

Mr. Nortu. An ad valorem rate of duty on wool? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nortu. I do not believe there is any commodity sold in the 


world of any description the market of which is more accurately, pub- Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for 
licly, and universally known than that of wool. It is like cotton, wheat, just one more suggestion? 

ractically, which reach the public market are sold at auction. This TORR oa . sa . pei 
piuntry is the only large manufacturing country where the sale of Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I will say to the gentieman that 


wool is not in open markets. this importer suggested a way of avoiding any fraud that could 
be perpetrated upon the Government, by having all of the 
that comes in here based upon a specific duty on washed wo 

and that the value of that wool could be easily determined with 
out any extraordinary expense to the Government by washi 
a portion of the wool at the customhouse. Thereby you wor 

get uniform treatment, and the duty would be exacted upon a 
wool alike and therefore the difficulties that have heretofore ex 


i 


This is his unbiased judgment as to the fairest method of 
levying duties on raw wool at the customhouse. Likewise, it 
is the judgment of Mr. Wood, who, in strong and positive 
language, said this before the committee: 

Briefly, I would like to suggest that the only tariff on wool, in our 
opinion, should be an ad valorem and not a specific one. We are the 


largest users of domestic and foreign wools on this continent and we 
speak from experience. 


W \ 


isted in determining the difference between the washed wool and 
the wool in the grease would disappear, because the duty would 
be paid upon the washed wool. 

Mr. HULL. Then no wool could be imported unless it was 
washed? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. No; it would come-in in the 
grease, but it could be tested upon the samples washed at the 
customhouse with but very little cost to the Government. 

Mr. HULL. Much of it comes in on the sheep, and you could 
| not test that very well. 

Another fatal objection to the present specific rate is that wool 
| of large shrinkage is virtually shut out of the American market, 
as is shown by the following set of figures: 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 
man from Colorado? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I am fully aware of the fact that 
there is quite a difference of opinion between the importers on 
this subject, but, however that may be, is it not true that what- 
ever the examination may be at the port of entry here, the cer- 
tificate of sale and the price fixed abroad determine the value 
under which it is taken by the customs officers? 

Mr. HULL. I know it has been more or less the custom to 


: 
and other staple products in that respect. All the wools of the world, Mr. HULL. Yes. 








Amount of wool required to make 16-ounce cloth. 
accept the invoices at the customhouses, but the gentleman ; of ventacectne - 
should remember that in recent years they could quickly and Cloth | Wool 
easily make a chemical analysis of every quality of wool or duty ctual. | “* 


woolen product that comes in there and determine the ingredi- aiid js 
ents and proportions of wool. 








Cente. Cents Cents 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; but after all, they would | is per cent shrinkage requires 1 pound 12 ounces. ......... 44 194 24 
have to take the certificate of purchase, or else go back and get | 25 per cent shrinkage requires 1 pound 15 ounces. ........-| 44) 21; 224 
it certified from the auction block where it was sold. Now, if | = = poeta tie. oes a | nif 
the gentleman will pardon me a moment further, I speak of this | 60 per cent shrinkage requires 3 pounds 11 oun¢ en) 44 | ily 

because a very large importer of wool informed me that this ad | 70 per cent shrinkage requires 4 pounds 15 ounces......... 44 | 54qs |...... 
valorem duty afforded the greatest opportunity for fraud upon 75 per cent shrinkage requires 5 pounds 14 ounces......... i eae 





the Government, and he suggested that when it comes in per | ————————————————O———— — , 
pound it is weighed and determined by the pound. If the specific The effect of this is that the carded-woolen manufacturer is 


duty was so much a pound, regardless of the combination that | unable to import his wool, while the worsted manufacturer, 
the gentleman speaks of, he believed that that would protect | who uses the grades of lighter shrinkage, is able to bring his 
the Government. in, but at a price largely in excess above what purports to be 

Now, with reference to the bills of sale abroad, I want to | the actual duty. An ad valorem rate has been thoroughly tested 
say to the gentleman that I have spent some time in Europe | and proven to be the only practical method of levying duties 
and I have spent some time in the Orient, and it is always the | under this schedule. As I stated, when interrupted awhile 
custom, whoever buys anything over there, to get a bill of sale | ago, an extended hearing by the Ways and Means Committee in 
for an undervaluation to show to the customs officer, and this | 1896, during which the appraisers of New York testified, showed 
importer tells me that in every case there will be a certificate | that more than 90 per cent of the imported wool paid its just 
of sale made out by the seller abroad for a less amount than | amount of taxes. This method entirely eliminates all ques- 
the article is really worth. : tions of shrinkage or unfairness. It has been approved even by 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, of course, I do not controvert | the chief spokesmen for the woolen manufacturers, namely, 
the statements of the gentleman in so far as he states facts | Mr. William M. Wood, president of the Woolen Trust, and also 
which he himself knows, but it is evident that the best judg- | by Mr. S. N. D. North, long a lobbyist and representative before 
ment and experience on the subject, as well as the entire weight | Congress of the woolen manufacturers. 
of reason, is in favor of an ad valorem rate upon imported Mr. Chairman, if enacted into a law, this bill, while doing 
wool. That means that no dirt or grease or other foreign | no injustice to the wool producer, will save the woolen manu 
ingredient of no value would be taken into account, and no | facturer many millions of dollars in the cost of production and 
question of shrinkage, which makes a very unfair charge to the | will result in an annual saving to the American people of at 
different importers, would be included. In other words, every | least $150,000,000 in the reduced price of woolen goods. 
importer of wool would pay taxes upon the exact value, whether We boast of our liberty, our civilization, our intelligence, our 


it was in the grease or washed or scoured. manhood, our energy, our inventive ingenuity, our unsurpassed 
Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit one question? natural resources, our up-to-date machinery, our skill in all lines 
Mr. HULL. Yes. of industry. One hundred and thirty-five years and two gres 
Mr. HARDY. Would not an importer, if he practiced under- | oceans separate us from the mother country, from all great 


valuation and used false certificates, subject himself to very | commercial countries. Then, Mr. Chairman, where is the wool 
heavy penalties for that kind of fraud upon the Government | producer or the woolen manufacturer who, with a revenue duty 
under our import laws? of 20 per cent on the products of the former and an average of 

Mr. HULL. I was in the act of saying, and putting it against | 42.55 per cent on these of the latter, or with no duty on wool, 
the information of my friend from Colorado [Mr. Rucker], | and corresponding reductions on wool manufactures, is so abject 
that the hearings in 1896 before the Ways and Means Commit- | and supine and so afflicted with greed as to come to the Amert- 
tee, as I now recall them, showed, from the testimony of the | can Congress and beg that an enormous, unconscionable tax be 
appraisers in New York, whose business it was to deal directly | retained upon all the people in order to increase his profits? 
and practically with this question, that more than 90 per cent | [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 











APPENDIX A. 


PRESENT COMPENSATORY DUTIES ILLUSTRATED. 


The so-called compensatory duties of the woolen schedule are 
numerous and altogether excessive. They grow out of the com- 
pound rates and are hidden in the following rates: 


| Equiva- 
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APPENDIX C. 
Prices of washed wool. 


W ashed Ohio fleece wool, per per 
= i, in Eastern mark ets, 
uly 1. 


Y ears. 


Fine. | Meatum. | Coarse. 











Articles. Duties. | lent ad 
valorem. 
ini — — a t Dl lie: Oe | 
Wool and hair advanced: Percent. | | = 3 
Valued under 40 cents........ccccccccces 33 cents and 50 per cent... 252. 20 37 % 
90 FROME. « vei vcceccosvecesposses 44cents and 50 percent...) 112.86 42 37 
Above 70 cents........ oscosenrweapen 44 cents and 55 per cent..-| 77.04 38 33 
DU Lingitsiengontnocsse pebesdedibaandecdl | 363 cents and 30 percent...| 111.73 | 53 42 
Yarns— i i 37 an 
30 cents and under...............--- | 27}eentsand 35 percent... 159.75 40 32 
More than 30 cents................ oa | 384 cents and 40 per cent... 82. 38 2 op 
\(22 cents and 30 per cent...) 95. 58 7) 40 
|| 33 cents and 35 per cent....| 105. 50 37 ) 
. \}33 cents and 40 per cent... 68.19 | 1 5 
Blankets (6 rates)......-..-+-+----+--+00-e-- 133 cents and § SO percent...| 136.01 | > = 
|}44 cents and 50 percent...! 122.80 | | 30 99 
44cents and 55 per cent.-.! 99.03 | 47 45 
ae I 70 65 
1 | 100 0 
And so on through cloths, dress goods, knit goods, and all e 
other manufactured goods in the schedule. 49 
The specific rate of so many cents a pound is to protect the | 45 43 
woolgrower and is the compensatory rate, while the ad valorem | a 47 
rate is for protection. The second column is the computed | £0 
equivalent of the compound rate. In the arrangement of the | 70 
schedule its manipulators have proceeded generally on the | | . 
theory that it takes 4 pounds of grease wool to make 1 pound | 49 4 
of finished cloth. The inmost stronghold of the schedule is this 38 35 1 
assumption. Some rates are based on 2 for 1 and some on 3 < ‘ 
for 1, but the crux of the whole schedule is 4 for 1. In giving 38 ‘ 
44 cents and 50 per cent to one class of blankets, the specific 46 48 42 
rate, 44 cents, being four times the rate on 1 pound of grease | > > ou 
| 4 
wool, is given on the theory that 4 pounds of grease wool en- 29 4 23 
tered into every pound of that kind of blanket, and that ror | 38 = - 3 
manufacturer paid 44 cents either as duty to the Government or 23 = ° 
enhanced price to the domestic woolgrower, and that he is en- | 34° 37 34 
titled to this as compensation and to the added 50 per cent as 2 = 31 
protection against the competition of foreign-made goods. | 188 33 37 99 
It is impossible, however, to know just the exact rates be- | 1 31 35 99 
tween wools in the grease and in finished cloth. No two classes 1892... 22-2 ence nereereccceecensecccecewsoccesencces 28 34 
a SEE. see nhownsasetis Kewstaibintes eenwawh obebbnietane eid 24 26 2 
of wool shrink alike, nor so nearly alike as to warrant a fixed | jay. """ 1c 20 1 18 
ratio or a specific rate. Woolen men of high character assert | 1995... ooo. noon eee ce eee ween eee eweenceccees 18 21 19 
that the compensatory rates of the law are all excessive—all too | 1896....-.-------------+---e-e+- nee e sete reece eee en ee 17 18 7 
high. aad on ee cecccnescccncccccccecccscccwccccsosacscereces = - - 
The following calculation showing the difference between the | iggg...2220200000D III 29 81 a7 
compensation allowed by law and the actual compensation —_ en en nea n en een nce e ieee ee eter eater et esetetes ene ees - = 278 
needed appeared in the Textile World Record of January, 1909: | jgqa.0°.2000LIIININIIIIIININI| 28 25 
Bleven lots of woolens, each of 10,000 yards, were calculated as to | 1903........-.......-- cee e eee cece rene eeseeceeeereees sa ai 27 
the specific rate and the ad valorem rate, and these added and the | 1904........-...2---------sseeeecesseereeeeeeeeeeeees 3 80} 
equivalent ad valorem rate calculated. Then the actual number of | 1905..................-.seseeeeececeeeceeweceeeeceees 36 39 36 
pounds of grease wool used at 11 cents a — was reduced to tts Din cinkdicncdcutectipautieetdeieéteriiepddaaden 33 37 36 
equivalent ad valorem. In lot 1 the actual duties paid were 105.6 per | 1907......---.---------s2+eeseeeeeeeeeeeeee seen eseees 34 36 35 
cent of the cost and the actual duties on the grease wool used amounted to | WOODS... ee eens cnne cece cnencceeroccccscncooscones 34 38 36 
21.1 per cent, leaving 81.5 per cent for  — The law fixed the | WOOD... 2.2 eene een e cee e ee eeeeenwececeoeesccccees 35 40 87 
rates as 50.6 per cent compensatory and 55 per cent protective, making | ——— os 
105.6 per cent as the actual ad valorem duty. The real compensatory | Prices of unwashed wool. 
duty, wever, was actually 24.1 per cent, thus increasing the protec- ; 2 
tion of the law from 55 per cent to 81.5 per cent. Unwashed wool, foreign | a 2: . 
prices, per pound. washed, T23to! 
Years. = 
ENDIX B. _ ceteris: a oe 
=— Clothing. | Combing.’ Carpet. Low. High. 
COST OF PRODUCTION—LABOR. iia le al so ee ees ee, 
Woolen and worsted goods. - —_, | © ~* —, | 
[From Preliminary Report, Census Bureau, 1909.]} | 1896..........-222--22--seeeeers : 22 | LL | .~--00+e= 
Nuiwber of establishments_......._..___-_-. i Eee ecitn st eenceewnieeseeay = 24} 12 | - 
UE seitesirineevabvpatntgreoninsoontiaivransebeetigetiatipebimeataes=>. 4 e ” | § h-- ~pecgeebnmamcase nee eerie 3: <> . Ea pemsataseesqoe=----°- 
eens eee nenaraGe COR gk $ Ce © mg Son eed mre ones 3 23 12 |..-..--- 
AI INO theca tnchenssh a pias tnastbiibatseaodes OOD § ere re conten sersorerare nineties os 25 1 eonesanees fooneneroee 
EY LETTE AE LTT Gee heen ee rer eerennaees — 4 . josseteeeee = 
Nomber of salaried officers and clerks_.___....__________ ay pk MR UB memeees 70 on ens tascne sb eeecma - = Bf onceorne- |---- 
Average number wage earners———-—-—_-_-----_________ 162, 914 MIME 2s seccloavocts sascha 13 3 * Srpenm 
Total a a ae 168, 239 18 mu eee ere reccccccesscescceseces 17 22 10 12 4 3 
ea A Se | retentions =e8 2 - a - a3 
Di the amount of salaries and wages by the total value of | 1899.................---..+-.-.. 15 28 9 16 26 
roducts, it is found that the labor cost of woolen and worsted goods | !0............................ 21 21 9 18 26 
‘or the year 1909 was 18.86 per —_— WE nvlascivatavceniatinnses kid 16 20 10 164 194 
The value added z manufacture to materials, $146,360,000. | 1902... 2. ne eeeenen sce eeee ee cee 12 i8 9 19 ‘ 3 
Labor’s share of the value added was 54.10 per cent. SMB ite Sons sdteds os bi oceania 18 19 10 20 25 
vv received 18.86 per cent of the manufactured produc DP insccesccdtngnwcnctenaiand 19 22 12 21 29 
bor received 54.10 Per ont of the value added by a WP Ft Bi ictncing tcasennbbeckaweedunne 23 25 13 23 30 
$792 214,000 os of Ba 0 _ PSI do cash ina wiagadotenieraael 24 28 14 24 28 
Dedu neting $ miseeinneons expenses, and $79,214,000 ont | 1997............................ 26 20 15 25 28 
of the value waded to material by manufacture, we have $45,799,000 | 198...................+-..s0-.. 22 27 15 19 27 
gross profits of manufacture in 1909. or 11.02 per cent on the capital | 1909............................ 21 21 il 23 28 
stock, with all its water. The water is variously See WO EROUR | DOOR. wnt... ce scccccscccsae 23 24 9-15 | 20 25 
100 to 200 ie cent. on profits therefore run from 11 to 30 per cent. | May, 1911....................4 18 Pe Piacbat ents | 16 19 
The cost d is from 14 to 24 per cent. —_ :. 
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APPENDIX D. 
LOW AND HIGH PRICES, 1890 TO 1900—WORLD-WIDE. 
Sauerback’s compilation of prices on 45 staples for England, 


Prof. Conrad’s compilation for 30 staples for Germany, the | 
Bank of Japan’s compilation for 40 staples in Japan, and the 


compilation of the Bureau of Economic Research for the United 
States show the following changes of prices, 1890-1900: 


—_—_——— 










Countries. 1890-1896 1897-1900 
} 
Great Britelhs i ccccascedcccccccese | Fell 15 per cent....... Rose 17 per cent. 
GETMARY.... ceccscrvccccscccccccces| Fell 23 per cent....... Rose 22 per cent. 
JODED.. « « ccescddesadesdecbcncessese Rose 31 per cent ...... Rose 26 per cent. 
United Steteicscs os<asdsvcoceccces Fell 23 per cent....... Rose 23 per cent. 


the advantage of Republican tariff legislation, yet all had a 
rise beginning in 1896. The cause of the prosperity was some- 
thing other than tariff tinkering one year after the rise began. 
This rise in prices in England began in 1895—two years before 
the passage of the Dingley law. The fall in prices in three of 
these countries began in 1890, and the passage of the Wilson 
bill in 1894 had nothing to do with the decline. Japan in the 





first period was on a silver basis, and was therefore protected | 


from the depression in gold-standard countries. During the 
second period Japan was on a gold basis, and so shared the 
prosperity of all gold-standard countries following the in- 
creased output of gold. 

The fall in prices throughout the world from 1890 to 1896 
from 15 to 23 per cent was due to the limited supply of the 
world’s gold, and the rise followed the increased production 
of the world’s supply of that metal—enhanced by the adoption 
of the gold standard by India, Russia, and Austria. 

Russia in 10 years ending 1897 had called for and obtained 
$500,000,000 of the world’s supply of gold, which she withheld 
from circulation and hoarded in her treasury. From 1897, when 
she finally took the gold standard, she began to pay out gold, 
and in two years had returned $300,000,000 of gold to the 
circulation. Austria from 1890 to 1896 hoarded gold, which 
returned to the circulation in 1897. France, Germany, and 
England, to protect themselves, increased their surplus of gold 
from !887 to 1896 to a point never before known. Beginning 
with 1897, all this gold began to return to the circulation, with 
a corresponding rise in prices for all commodities, 

The gold supply was further increased by a remarkable in- 
crease of production. In 1897 the product doubled that of 
1890; that of 1898, $50,000,000 more than 1897; that of 1899 
amounted to about $315,000,000, or an increase of $200,000,000 
above the average product of 1887 to 1890. The surplus supply 
of gold in 1895 was $125,000,000, against an average annual 
deficit of $26,000,000 for the four years preceding. The average 
surplus for the four years 1895-1898 was $124,000,000 per annum. 

The rise and fall of prices for four years before and after 
1896 correspond with the rise and fall of the world’s deficits 
and surpluses for the same quadrennial periods. The fall in 
prices, 1891-1895, corresponded exactly with the rise in the 
price of gold for the same period, and the rise in prices, 1896- 
1899, with the fall of the price of that commodity. 

Had the Wilson bill continued to 1899 the rise in commodity 
prices would have been exactly the same. Prices began to rise 
in 1896, before the passage of the Dingley law, caused by forces 
entirely outside the power and force of that statute. The rise 
and fall of prices were world wide, while the Dingley statute 
was confined to the United States, distributing a world-wide 
prosperity to a limited number of Americans in unrighteous 
proportions, but not strong enough to keep the world’s pros- 
perity from helping all Americans to a remarkable degree. 

The increased production of gold effected a world-wide rise 
in prices, while the passage of the Dingley law effected the 
creation of innumerable trusts in the United States, which 
caused a rise in American trust-made goods far in advance of 
the slighter world-wide advances. In Europe prices rose 
from 1896 to 1907—12 years—according to Sauerbeck, 27 per 
cent. In the same period prices, according to Dun’s Review, 
rose in the United States 49 per cent, and in 1908, 61 per cent. 
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The English rise in prices may be taken as the result of the 


| increased supply of gold, and the American increase divides as 
follows: 

Increased prices, 12 years. Per cent. 

ere Tn OP | OIE Oo sescesawemes nemaimeee 49 

Increase due to gold supply___- ean Jace ae 

Increase due to tariff trusts (in 1907) . . a aa 

} In 1908 had risen___._-~~_ ane Seana 34 








That the Wilson free-wool bill had nothing to do with the 
decline in the price of sheep is shown by the following table of 
foreign prices of sheep from 1890 to 1909: 








Market value of sheep imported into the United States in the market 
from whence exported, as shown by Agricultural Yearbook, 

Years Price - Years Price per 

| head. . head. 

| 

WI 5 castscesesdncccscasecses DW Siac secanccecedcccscausins $3.73 
890 3. 66 1902. $ 
3. 25 1903. wae it 
3.34 PsA deedkanquaandseatacsees 3.42 

2.65 ee aetna eet at nie ee din 3 
Ee Sed boned dcdcwectese 4.24 
2.82 Dt dcbdbabhuhednbkbenencses 4.48 
| 3.47 1908 4.82 
3.58 1909 4% 


Prices of sheep have advanced all over the world from 1897 


| to 1909, irrespective of tariff laws. 


On the other hand, sheep for export brought excellent prices. 
Export prices 








es Price per ts Price per 
Years. head. Years. | head. 
Dict padbatkedeiesedesss Se Se eabbasticnvacddenancs waa $6. 49 
Betis s cagucecds seacdeccoodser 3. 39 1902..... _ ‘ 41 
DG dccdbddddeduedaicicudad 6. 29 Pvdtcieccccsnawenas | 6. 03 
ee ee 6. 48 Di titikdbkndéenawequeaatuaamie 6. 49 
Pe Adddadeedhddindsddadesuens | Se Bédsansene aes 6. 29 
NERS gaa tae o ds Laacadans 6. 27 __ Rp 5. 64 
Bb nd tndedccdesccdcccdcecescel 6. 08 Dddcéannenadedbuedaqesdade 5. 54 
baad adddadddddddddcdcéouds 5.96 1908 5. 83 
Disk ednentseeoveeececesuine 5. 83 1900. ..... 5. 40 
Beginning with 1894 export prices for American sheep almost 
doubled and held their rank for 11 years, when there was a 
slight decline. 
Prices of wool (duty 22 cents a pound) 
{Foreign prices are for washed vy ool, duty unpaid; dor pl 
New York. | 
Years. For 2 : i 
} Ce g. cen 
EN od Oe hed 5 ks Cid eabaad benegbudsadabedechesesudantes } 0 234 
DP tet dkdicndenncthesieusenadsbadseentdkdicasccccnescaeees | 18 18} 
ee os a 5 ee ah bereesbdadsehaunssentsotndnus 16 19 
SRT AE ET Ee ree rere rere 164 >} 
en nace eked Gedaatenennatadéqbesdecddunedactdaceecovcaes | 53 4 
MU dnd sadacadedshéctatesscsnessedeeecsucsssdccaccsecccccece 204 354 
1ODG . oc ccccccccccccccdoccccccccccccccceccecssccccoccccscccccs o4 344 
BE 6d wb ObSeSedscbSdseensectcesessscoersinscuceccccoeces ( 34 
BOOB. oo vocndavcncccrcccecccacscedscccousecccsccesces l 325 





It is clear that prices of wool were as low relatively abroad 
for the period 1894-1897 as they were in the United States. 

It is plainly evident that no duty whatever from 1894 to 1905 
was needed to protect American woolgrowers, but that notwith- 
standing this, the duty or a part of it was added to the price. 
The foreign price in 1903 and 1904 was higher than the do- 
mestic. The foreigner could not compete, duty paid, in 1905. 
The duty, 22 cents, added to the foreign price, 294 cents, made 
514 cents laid down in New York, against the home price of 
354 cents. Foreign wool in 1906, 1907, and 1908 was as high 
as domestic, irrespective of duty. During the periods of two 
or three years natural law fixes foreign prices as high as or 
higher than our prices, during which the woolgrower needs no 
protection. 

On first-class washed wool, not on the skin, the duty is 22 
cents a pound, a rate not justifiable by foreign prices. Domes- 
tic wool at all times cou'd have held its own without a tariff 
of any kind. Domestic woolgrowers produce less than two- 
thirds of all the wool consumed in the United States; the re- 
mainder must be purchased abroad. The above table shows be- 
yond peradventure that the woolgrowers of the United States 
not only have the domestic market but can always have that 
market for all their goods, and can stand the proposed reduc- 
tion in the present tariff laws or the total repeal of the wool 
duties. Wool—American wool—in the markets to-day is selling 
low compared with what it might sell for, inasmuch as foreign 
wools, duty unpaid, are running at about the same price. Many 
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| 
wool men agree that the woolgrowers can stand this reduction | encouraged sheep growing and fattening in many of the West. 
without injury. ern States. 
Seer American yearlings and 2-year-olds commanded practical}; 
ADDN , 7 Pa 7 z . nes “ ACALLYy 
AE PENDIX E. the same price as English sheep, and were sold during the year 
ANOTHER REASON FOR LOSS OF SHEEP——1893 TO 1897. ” _— 


In additicn to the reasons heretofore given for the loss of 
sheep at various periods of our history there is the further 
reason of sales and killings for mutton at periods when the 
price of mutton was abnormally high. One of these high- 
priced mutton periods came in 1894, 1895, and 1896, and brought 
about a loss of nearly 2,000,000 sheep just at the time that 
Republicans were charging a loss of sheep to the Wilson bill. 
The following is taken from the yearbook of 1896, and is an- 
other answer to misleading statements of Republicans: 
British imports of sheep. 


det eileen tlsasnslcciteniciinatiinaiecehsairpasn ientteitiiseiainiiastindee trails abinies 62, 682 
reba Mitte etka datlncticeatincedbiesicdnibettaes uo Seeentintonhgaeanaelaeclbewsnctennalibeameseseiome 484, 597 | 
REN Ee ae a On 1, 065, 470 
ain Nis se setsninliinciisensniiianal sorticlghitnenrenandnasnenaemar 614, 855 


American sheep during the last three years of this period 
were landed in Liverpool in greater numbers than in any pre- 
ceding year. 


The profitable market for mutton appears to have! 


1896 at from 14 to 16 cents a pound. 

This trade might have gone on indefinitely but for the 
that the scab appeared among one lot of sheep from Americ 
the latter part of the year, which broke up the British imp 
tion of sheep from the United States at about the sams 
that Republicans were passing the Dingley law. The ex; 


tion to Great Britain ceased because of British antagoni:s 
diseased American sheep, and these sheep were retained 


| American folds to swell the number of sheep and indirect 


the new tariff to make a greater showing for the Americ: 


| sheep industry. 


But apart from this, why should 80,000,000 of people 
themselves 11 and 12 cents a pound for the sheep raisers, w) 
produced 300,000,000 pounds of wool? Why should all industri 
be taxed enormously and outrageously in order to foster s! 
raisers? Why should the people pay sheepmen a bount; 
sheep and wool? 


APPENDIX F. 
PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 
World’s wool production in 1891, and wool and sheep in 1910, by countries—per cent of increase in wool production and in population, by continents. 










































































a 
. | Percent of increase, Sheep and 
Wool. 1891 to 1910. lam! 
Countries. _ 
1901 1910 | Wool. {Population | 191 
Pounds. Pounds. | Nun 
Saint h si cnkbb ib ebwnetncnetaebeetinnanssonenseceshccctncenescccccccasccocceeneeustes 307, 102, 000 821, 363, 000 , 57 
Other North America.........cccccccescescoocs iatibtaphddincnnbenhaesetancentsssonsessosessé 18, 000, 000 19, 210, 000 |.--------+--]-ee-0-++ ure 
North America.............- paceecsson érepere SEE Or ee ae eee 325, 102, 000 340, 573, 000 
area... nacenecéonecececs { 2310,000,000| 414,465,000 | 
CL kab akc cade ad kendt nhs et eh adie Didkbonseccesscecsccuccecscoeeccese 17,500,000 , 154, 
a aa aadecedabaacnbecccsee | 158,470,000 129, 961, 000 
Fae IE I sane pene tcdescubbacitiiniesepebands axwcessecescssecsoreccesccncocsenccess | 14,000,000 20, 394,000 
Bouth AMER. ......scocenccecesesscccneecesevcscrscecccescoccscscesccccscecssneseoonees | 389,970,000 | 585,574,000 
Nn. somstnmeceses [347,475,000 | 141,940,000 
na eis eee eae eae Abbie dmeccsocccussesoosceseoeneoes 54,301,000 41, 600, 000 0 
PE onc nacccsdcccccdducdusbesscnon eb tnotndhede tebetccgcacbssconcnoncccnccccccccccccoosccccoce 124, 803, 000 78, 000,000 m 
Nc nnidsédicepetiias mebicca ttl bare biambhbibinesartb<beccoscecccscesenccetceceses 54, 894, 000 25, 600, 000 \ 
Ttaly....cccccccscccccccccccesoncccccscceccnnssscsscccscserecoccessscccccccccccsccccscescccccsces 21,385, 000 35, 000, 000 i 
GOI. one own ndcescocccccecbdocsoescesncesesenscesosbseossconsecssoscccancccccccccccccccccococcccs 66, 138, 000 52,000, 000 
Balkan States and B as onconceececeace 231, 500, 000 | 755” 000, 000 
3alkan States and Roumania. os r 99 5, 000, ' 
te 2h on csecccceccececeecvececcoos } 1 65, 824, 000 K 23, 000, 000 , 
Se BN cawen cance ncusadbbbosonemetabeciecshbebsaenepbesdtisaccecccccccocecccccccccoueseces 26, 896, 000 42, 000, 000 Y 
TIGR sn havoc sopseresccusnnsaccsbunnahonastaysnessneevesscscessecccsesccccccccosecesoess | _ 853,216,000 | 646, 140,000 224.3 | 9.5 178, 2 
I cic csvascccncccctctoscccccccesecs 180,000,000 | 50,000,000 | , 
Ciilioscncipdiesinhnendheheee ena aint iderantipbebrteanscascesscccccasecoecocccess | 120, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
TE tnadchabsdiitentinenhsskvnheaesiebhbieheadineasétbubibednbsecccss cess nccneececcecoscce 66, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
EE nn mnntin cen Neb edd dunked bonedaptineeseiegeeNbiakechmanesennsceccec cccncccccesccccoccocoes 39, 855, 000 113, 600, 000 
Other Asia..... dnhnnsctihekdeabhiaheneeeeehihtbdh Denereteundth beboedee ccocescconseecoceecusece 15, 000, 000 13, 146, 000 
a a a a a dic sac asancssaeoasencecenes | 210, 855, 000 
Kigrtn GOR DBR oc ccc ccnccevosscctscens ee ee Mii caatenscudsebppasacenccsens 30, 425, 000 
ED HR cinenceckanechniubocensbeelneterbsepisbestndenbedabsee seccnccccccceusescccooucces 197, 500, 000 
CORR Bs ndncncdnccencusodirarnndnceabdnetnnaesiosehsédenbtbederscsescccccceccccccescccosocece 14,000, 000 
_pkedundecnesegonshibepaaintehdenineblbeeathpabiesthbesecansncgecccccccccceconcesocce 131, 925, 000 
1 Figures for 1894. 2 Decrease, 
Comparative summary— Number of sheep and wool clip east and west of the Mississipi River, with percentage of total fleece wool production, by decades, from 1840 to 19 
East of Mississippi. 
Years. 
Number. Number. : 
WOOD, oc ccc venccecesonceseconsensenasenaes Sioemedeaeadeuedupennstecescccascececece 18,807,779 98.01 503, 595 1.99 
WBDcwccccesceseosecsss osesese pbeddidnbebesbiccedéucce ese Sibdecendapaceseescces 20, 095, 661 95. 23 1,627, 559 44 
BRTD <0 cn dccnn + cusenstmenesensseet escese Snwenseesesese SESeewesesoccocsoccccecese 18, 906, 000 85. 94 5, 069, 000 14.00 
DATO wo ccasococcescsstsantercheuns jnaeapncosenesse Sbsbenes ceeesreccecscsoocccece 21,058, 684 . 77.29 7, 419, 267 22.71 
SOUR Sol oc obi saunsaOniale nie ee REA de eee uahneseensccscoccece 20, 424, 000 95, 977, 649 61.65 21, 768, 000 38.35 
REDD. sn cadevc cotccesonctesedbbs SdecUSbdseddusnorccessuvadencocssccceccccccsccecs 18, 344, 000 70,910,611 42. 86 22, 532, 000 57.14 
WIRD. cacdcacecesecutssessuatas eetesssuse weccesense occese eveces emnevseowenecccoce 12, 628, 000 83, 008, 478 30. 01 27, 225,000 69. 99 
WRiscnccnvnenentnceinaamiahie sending an eubaipperviemase nivensesee Sncagoncesce 11, 329,000 74, 020, 500 26.31 27,740,000 73. 69 
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APPENDIX G. 
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Scoured wool, animal hair, shoddy, and cotton consumed in the wool m 


Neen ee ESTEE 


























mT, 1907. 


anufacture, with 




















' 
195 | 1900 1890 
(pounds | (pounds). (pounds) pounds) 
| > ) 0 
Scoured wool, including camel, alpaca, and vicufia hair and mohair 167, 634, 157 54.7 55.1 
Shoddy;! including buffalo, cow, and other animal hair and fur... 56, 970, 682 27. ). 
Cahn SER die vidinns dcndbnnetndeniacccnss cocessceuepoteceus 58, 481, 712 13.3 
ate eh Bais asa ais edettb bc dddeccdcecccwsvvccévevcovcessces 375, 635,079 | 283,086,551 | 100.0| 100.0 
1 Includes shoddy made in mill for use therein. 
Scoured wool and shoddy consumed in the wool manufacture, with per Protection has built up the manufacturing industry at the 
*cent of total, 1890 to 1905. of o) 4 “a ‘ ther indnetrice 
expense of the agricultural industry and of all other industries 
1905 | 1900 1890 Kind of manufactures exported. 
| j l ) 
Per | Per Per 
Quantity | cent | Quantit cent | Quantity | cent 
(pounds) of (pounds). | of (pounds). of IN aiid inn ate ediindddipebeswbedbaneoetinns $145, 000, 000 
total. | | tota’ SE  iiadtddaddecdeencssecescese 85, 000, 000 
} a ee 19, 000, 000 
Seer ee ee et | ene enes 64, 000, 000 
Scoured wool........ | 232,194, 618 | 72.6 | 238, 632, 452 | 76.9 | 198,174,021 | 77.7 | ae Wetec eneeeeeeeeeeeeeeserereterenerenenenees oe Gam aa 
Shoddv hased... ; 5 | } c r nd vOn....... tte eee e eee n ewes nneeerenwneneseseseeseses oa QU, & 
ety enitasec. al 4 i} 27.4 { 57 00 pon i 23.1) 56,826,475 | 223 | Agricultural DN itadcsticatcaoncuuassbandekas 25, 500, 000 
i et CS | ee cececcccecteseccccectocacees 20, 500, 000 15, 500, 000 
“ ne a a ale dod Lining ceunesiliaiad 21, 500, 000 | 19, 000, 000 
Total ee 388, 778, 668 | 100.0 | 310, 128, 960 100.0 | 255, 000, 496 100.0 Naval cinunmn ee | 18. 500, 000 15, 000, 000 
SD Scientific instrun Na 12, 500, 000 }, 000, 000 
APPENDIX H. — - 
grote ec natepeeetonns Seemsgernemnsae Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour and 
The following figures, showing the growth of our export trade | thirty minutes to the gentleman from Ma husetts [Mr. 
in manufactures, speak with irresistible eloquence not only as | PETeEsrs]. 
to our growth, but as to the fact that high tariffs are no longer | Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the bill we have before us for 


needed to protect our manufacturing industries: 
Eeports of manufactures—per cent of all exports. 


Per cent. 
DE cecctnatliaethiniiiidlicssrtnnnasteretindeparmccqrepandiinias mripgentnamnianetnemaeD 14. 78 
icles ical tececieeecineartendieggninime canes agitate aareencndn anes ap nN 21. 18 
ee ee ee 36. 37 
DGD acne ining cag iaalinntndpiitantinanticy netstintiieenseativaineemermtatialindpen an cardpdieaas 44. 85 


First nine months of calendar year 1910, 51.34 per cent. 
When more than half our exports are manufactures they 
certainly need no protection. 


Export talucs. 


860 _...-~-------------- - ---------------------- +--+ $48, 000, 000 
1 ia ciaiiiciatlin lt teeitctegite cee se erect aren aterennsnweeseneraasnasinavasdees 70, 000, 000 
1860 nn cnttihre rd meens eee emer wen ea mens cemmeses 122, 000, 000 
cig need tlie ef eeenetioen cetnrconnentpemcinen neem enanmenmeamiintianntians 179, 000, 000 
NG aiding arent pa deteat lint iieidony es coenesncemesaree aes erenenanesaiesesenunepen 485, 000, 000 
1910 


The Wilson law certainly did not bankrupt our manufac- 
turers. When they shut down in 1894 to starve labor and to 
knife the Democratic Party and the country they were full- 
handed and ready to take advantage of the Dingley law—a law 
especially devised and passed for their benefit. 

No hearings are needed to show that the present tariff rates 
can be cut downward, and cut deep. 


Production. 


$9, 372, 000, 000 


Tata aL a aie teiaciann 16, 867, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000, 000 

From 3890 our manufactures increased more than 100 per 
cent owing to the unnecessary protection—the unjust and un- 
warranted protection—of the Dingley law. During the same 


period the increase in the value of manufactures exported was 
325 per cent. 


Comparison of manufactured exports to cxports of food products. 








| its pledges for a downward revision of the tariff. A 


a revision of the woolen schedule, known as Schedule 
the firm determination of the Democratie Pa 


KX, shows 
be true 





to 

iff. $a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee which reports the bill, I 
can testify to the efforts of the majority of that committee to 


| bring out a bill which would meet the difficulties of this per- 


767, 000, 000 | 


004, 000, 000 | 


| greatly lighten the burden on our people through taxat f 1 


plexing schedule. Your committee believes it has accomplished 
this, and it now presents H. R. 11019, which has the support of 
all the Democratic members of the committee 
Schedule K in the interest of the consumers. 
The rate of duty on manufactured products under the Dingley 
bill is 89.42 per cent and under the Payne bill 90.12 per cent, 
and on the expected importations under this bill the 


, aS a revision of 


estimated 
rate of duty will be 42.55 per cent. Can better evidence than 
this be given of the insincerity of the Republi pledges to 


revise the tariff downward and of the faithful: 
the Democrats redeem their preelection promis 


DUTY 


ss with which 


TO PROVIDE FOR REVEN 


In presenting a revision of this schedule your committee are 


obliged to keep in mind the fact that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment must be provided for. The total income of the Govern- 
ment from the imports of wool and woolens for 1910 was 


$41,900,693, or 12.8 per cent of total duties collected. The pro 
posed measure is estimated to produce $40,556,200 in revenue, 
the importations being expected to increase sufficiently under 
the lower duties to furnish a sum nearly equal to the pres 
revenue. True to ifs promises, the Democratic Party will w 
out question effect great economies in the Government and will 


The reforms, however, can not be immediately effected, and 
as this schedule takes effect by itself, it is necessary t 
from’ it a revenue substantially equal to that which is nm 
being secured from the imports which come under it. A ft 
tax is not a benefit to be distributed between people, 
burden to be placed where it will rest lightest, and with this in 
view your committee have sought to lighten the taxes on ft) 


consumers of the cheaper goods and place the hea > burden 
on the more expensive products where best it can be | 
PRES BAW MATERIALS 


To lighten the tariff burden as much as possible taxes should 
be placed on the finished product, and the raw materials en- 
tering into industry as basis of manufactures should be free. 
A reform of the present taxation tariff system must commence 
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as far as possible on free raw materials and a reduction of the 
duties to a competitive basis on the finished product. 


DEMOCRATIC RULES. 


Secretary of the Treasury Walker, in his report on the tariff 
in 1846, laid down rules which, I believe, should always guide 
the Democrats in the preparation of the tariff laws. His re- 
port says: 

1. That no more revenue should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the Government economically expended. 


2. That no duty be imposed upon any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest revenue. 


2 


3. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in 
the scale of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 
placed in the list of those free from all duty. 
4. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed upon luxuries. 
5. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S MESSAGE. 


The words on Schedule K are no less true to-day than when, 
in 1887, President Cleveland, in his famous tariff message to 
Congress, declared his position on the wool schedule, as follows: 

When the number of farmers engaged in wool raising is compared 
with all the farmers in the country, and the small proportion they bear 
to the pepulation is considered; when it is made apparent that in the 
case of a large part of those who own sheep the benefit of the present 
tariff on wool is illusory; and, abowe all, when it must be conceded 
that the increase of the cost of living caused by such tariffs becomes a 
burden upon those with moderate means, and the poor, the employed, 
the unemployed, the sick and well, and the young and old; and that it 
constitutes a tax which, with relentless grasp, is fastened on the cloth- 
ing of every man, woman, and child in the land, reasons are suggested 
why the removal or reduction of this duty (on wool) should be in- 
cluded in a revision of our tariff law. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
interruption? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I suppose, regards Mr. Walker as perhaps the greatest 
Democratic authority in the making of a tariff, does he not? 

Mr. PETERS. I should say he was certainly among the 
greatest tariff writers we have had. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Does not the gentleman think 
that Mr. Walker was honestly and intelligently applying his 
own doctrine when he levied a duty of 30 per cent on raw wool? 

Mr. PETERS. I have no doubt that Mr. Walker always en- 
deavored to carry out the principles he advocated, but in the 
levying of that duty at that time, as in the levying of the duty 
at the present time, the particular circumstances and condition 
of the times must be borne in mind. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Does the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts go so far as to say that it had no 
effect on the price of wool and the production of woo! in this 
country ? 

Mr. PETERS. It is impossible to tell whether the Wilson 
Act did or did not have an effect on the prices during the 
period in which it was in operation. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman will agree that 
there was less production of wool, and that the price went 
down, and that in 1897 there was 350,000,000 pounds of wool 
brought into this country, double what had been brought in 
before under the previous acts and more in that year than 
has ever been brought in since under the changed act, will 
he not? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. In 1897 it was known that a duty 
was soon to be placed on wool, and in order to take advantage 
of getting wool imported free large importations were made 
from abroad, and the people stored up the wool in this country. 
While during the Wilson Act the price of wool decreased and 
the number of sheep in this country decreased, yet there was a 
corresponding decrease in the price of wool in the sales at both 
London and Antwerp, and the number of sheep in Australia 
decreased almost exactly proportionate to the decrease in this 
country. 

If the Wilson Act caused that, free wool ought to have in- 
creased the number of sheep in Australia instead of decreasing 
it. But it followed about the same course as in this country. 
That indicated that it was a world-wide panic and hard times 
which brought the conditions in this country which existed 
under the Wuison Act, and that the Wilson Act itself was not 
the cause of that depression. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman answer one 
more question? Why is it that since the Wilson Act went out 


Will the gentleman permit an 


and the Dingley Act came in there has been a constantly grow- 
ing increase in the price of wool as well as in the produc- 
tion of wool? 

Mr. PETERS. If it was the reason the gentleman seems to 
infer, it ought not to apply to Australia and to the London 
market, whereas the increase in Australia has been greater 
during that time than has been the increase in the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I think the gen. 
tleman will find there is a decrease in Australia in the | 
few years in the pounds of wool production. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts permit me to interrupt for a moment? 

Mr. PETERS. In just one minute. In the year 1893 there 
were 47,273,553 sheep in the United States, the largest number 
of sheep from 1886 to 1893, according to the figures of the 
Statistical Abstract. In 1897 there were 36,818,643, which 
the smallest during that entire period of depression, a decre 
of 10,454,910 sheep. In 1903, and I ask the attention of the 
gentleman to this, there were in this countey 63,964,876 she 
and in 1905 there were only 45,170,423 sheep, a decreas: 
18,894,453 sheep, or a decrease during the time of a 11-ceyt 
duty on wool of nearly twice the number of sheep that tl 
were during the Wilson bill. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The table I later submit shows an increase, not a 
crease, in the Australian sheep in the last seven years. 
19062 the number of sheep in Australia was 53,668,000; in 1% 
91,676,000; a far greater comparative increase than took p)! 
in the United States in the same period. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to ask the gentleman to 
continue to read on, because I stated it had been on the increase. 
I know there is one year there when there is a decrease. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will permit—— 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado, speaking about the influence of the tariff upon prices, 
how he would solve this situation. In 1909, in my district in 
Missouri, the wool clip was worth 29 cents a pound, and in 
1910 it was worth 20 cents a pound. This year it is worth 
from 15 to 16 cents a pound. What influence has the tariff cot 
on the price? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, I would answer 
the gentleman from Missouri, if I may be allowed to, by sayin 
that I believe it is a constant increase of importing wool into 
this country. That is my judgment about that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman insist the present 
rates are not high enough? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. No; I do not think wool is hich 
enough. I never will think that as long as I am in the shecp- 
growing business. [Laughter.] Another thing I will say to 
gentleman from Missouri is that the Woolen Trust has a very 
great deal to do with that also. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. But I do believe that every 
pound of wool that is brought in here from abroad tends to 
crease the price of wool here, because every pound of woo! |! 
is brought into this country will displace a pound of woo! | 
this country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Can that be true when we do not r 
more than half of what we use? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; as long as we are not « 
suming any more than we are consuming, and if we consunie 
more, we will increase more; but as long as we get purer 
we will have clothing that will last longer, and there will be a 
less consumption. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts if he will yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Colorado if he meant to say that the trust controlled ii 
any way or affected the price of raw wool? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I do not mean that. I mean i! 
the trusts controlling the product, the finished product, as 
has its natural effect upon the wool as well. ‘ 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Controls the price of wool in this 
country, does it not? 


On wool? 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The trust? 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I really do not know. I do not 


know; but I would like to have that answered. 





1911. 


—— 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Colorado to explain why it is that western wool in 1900, 
after three years of the effect of the Dingley tariff of 11 cents 1 
pound on raw wool, why the price was but 10 cents, 1 cent less 
than the tariff, if it was not controlled by a trust? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I do not know what market the 
gentleman speaks about. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I speak about the market of San 
Antonio, San Angelo, and southwest Texas. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Your rate is about 24 cents a 
pound from that place in Texas, as it is from my place in the 
West, in Denver. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then 23 cents a pound from 11 
would leave only 84 cents a pound, and the price there was 
only 10 cents a pound, 1 cent less than the tariff. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
man that he illustrates just what I have been trying to show— 
that unless you have a central market you can only get the 
price minus the freight that is placed upon it to bring it to the 
central market. 

Now, I have been seliing wool at 11 cents and never did get 
the price they got either in Liverpool or in Boston, because 
you have got to determine what is the freight upon it. You 
can send wool from New York to London, and vice versa, for 
one-half of a cent a pound, and we pay 24 cents a pound from 
Denver to Boston. 


mistaken the purposes of this revision. This bill is a revision 
of the schedule under our promises to lift the burden from the 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. It has been the intention of your com- 
mittee, has it not, to depreciate the price of raw wool? 

Mr. PETERS. It has not been the iutention of the com- 
mittee to depreciate; rather, it has been the intention of the 
coinmittee to enable the manufacturer to obtain the imported 
wool cheaper, so that the tax on the finished product may be 
made less. ; . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, but the gentleman I do not think 
answered my question. Of course, if this bill is as the gentle- 
man says, solely in the interest of the consumer, it must be 
the intention of the committee to depreciate the price of raw 
wool and of manufactured wool. Now, my question relates 
solely to the price of raw wool, and I ask the gentleman if it 


is not the intention of the committee to depreciate the price 
| of raw wool. 

Mr. PETERS. It is expected the price of raw wool will be 
lower, if this bill passes, than if the present duty of 11 cents a 
pound should remain on it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. You mean that the committee has no 


backs of the consumers of woolen goods [applause on the | 


Democratic side], and in carrying out that purpose the Demo- 
cratic Party means to redeem its pledges, and the duties on 


one product as well as another will be looked on from that | 


point of view and from the point of view of revenue, and not | 
from the point of view of giving special privileges to any class | 


of people in the United States. 
side. ] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
for one more question? 

Mr. PETERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman realizes that in 
fixing the duty upon products of wool you are putting the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts and New England upon a com- 
petitive basis with the foreigner, are you not? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Well, now—— 

Mr. PETERS. That certainly was our intention in drafting 
this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 


Will the gentleman just yield 


[Applause on the Democratic | 


| in 1900 it was worth 20 cents, and this year it is worth 


Was it your intention to put the | 


woolgrower upon a competitive basis with the foreign wool- | 


grower? 

Mr. PETERS. Our intention in drafting this bill is to col- 
lect sufficient revenre to run the Government and distribute the 
burdens where they may fall the lightest and not to distribute 
the duties as a benefit to be handed to one person or to be given 
to one manufacturer or one part of the country. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
entered into the minds of those who framed this bill to make 
the woolgrower upon a competitive basis with the foreign 
woolgrower. 

Mr. PETERS. The woolgrower is on a competitive basis with 
the foreign woolgrower. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
think that is so in this bill? 

Mr. PETERS. The fact of their competing in the same mar- 
ket puts them on a competitive basis—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. But can he compete with the for- 
eign grower of wool under this bill? Does the gentleman think 
that he can do it? 

Mr. PETERS. I am absolutely certain he can. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I am just as absolutely certain that he can not. 

a Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on—— 

Mr. PETERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH (continuing). In line with the question 
asked by the gentleman from Colorado? Has a majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee made any estimate as to how much 
the price of raw wool will be decreased by this bill? 

Mr. PETERS. I do not think any such estimate has been 
maile, as the price of raw wool depends on so many factors 
and fuetuates through so many causes that it would be im- 
poss ble to come to any fairly accurate estimate as to what it 
word be in another year or under other conditions. 


Therefore the question never | 


In this bill—does the gentleman | 





idea at all as to how much that price will be depreciated? 

Mr. PETERS. That is absolutely impossible to determine. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I will ask the gentleman 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman will just allow me, it is ex- 
pected that the increased use of wool will stimulate the demand 
by the mills so that there will be more woo! used in this coun- 


| try than at the present time, and it is expected that that will, 
Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Colorado seems to have 


at least in a measure, compensate for the change in the rates 
of duty. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that the gentleman has 
yet answered my question. I will put it in this form: How 
much is it hoped that this bill will depreciate the price of raw 
wool? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield to me to 
answer that question? 

Mr. PETERS. I first promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I just wanted the gentleman from Ohio 
to answer the question I asked the gentleman from Colorado, 
namely, if under the existing !aw he can account for the fiuctu- 
ation in the yalue of wool, perhaps he can answer how 
the price of wool will be depreciated by the bill under 
sideration. 


much 
i on- 
In 1899, in my district, wool was worth 29 cents, 

> to 
16 cents. Now, if the gentleman can solve that fluctuation in 
price under the Payne law, perhaps he can tell what the 
preciation will be under the pending bill. It does not 
that the law itself controls the price. 


de- 


seem 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not assuming to say how much the price of raw wool will be 


depreciated by this bill. I am asking a member of the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee to state how much it is 
hoped or expected the price of raw wool will be depreciated. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that it is impossible for the committee to know 
exactly what the changes in the price of wool may be; but, as 
one of the committee, I know that the calculation of at least 
a large majority of the members of the committee is that the 
price of wool will be enhanced by this bill. This bill is in favor 


of the woolen industry by being in favor of the peopie, and 
there will be a largely increased demand for woo]. ‘To illustrate 
how much will be the difference, we will say, when taking the 


the 


testimony of the manufacturers in East and, say, our 
western woolgrowers, it shows that they get about 2 cents a 
pound now of the 11 cents that the Republicans have levied on 
raw wool? If the doctrine of division would come in, and no 
difference in the consumption, why it would be then a differ- 
ence of about two-thirds of a cent a pound. In other words, 
the producer would get about two-thirds of a cent a pound. 


He is now getting 2 cents a pound. But our contention is that 


the woolen industry will be so stimulated and put upon such a 
rational basis that the American people can get their goods at a 
reasonable price, and therefore the price of wool ll be en- 
hanced and the price of woolen goods will come do 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I understand th« He 
differs, then, substantially from his colleague? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not think 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Pardon me; the gentieman’s colleague 


has just stated in reply to my question that 
that the price of raw wool would be depré 
tleman himself thinks it would be enhanced. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not wish to take the time of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, but I did not understand 


at it was expected 
‘lated, but the gen- 
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him to say that, except in this way, that so far as the tax was 
concerned there would be & less number of things to bring up 


the price. In other words, the revenue tariff would not raise 
the price of wool as mueh as the 11 cents that is now on it. 
That would be true if it had affected it at all. But our conten- 
tion is, it is now controlled by a trust, and the growers get 
almost nothing from it and, under this bill, if it has the effect 
the Democrats think it will, the trust will not have the control 
of the market as now, and wool will be back on its normal base 
and the woolgrower will get the benefit and the consumers of 
this country will get the benefit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to understand clearly what is 
the opinion of the Ways and Means Committee. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says this bill will depreciate the price 
of raw wool, and the gentleman from Texas says it will inerease 
it. Now, what I would like to know is, what is, we will say, 
the average opinion of the majority of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee as to the effect that this bill will 
have on raw wool? It is probably asking too much, but it seems 
to me that this House—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to state that we, the Re 
publican members of the Ways and Means Committee, not hav- 
ing had an opportunity to acquire the views of the majority 
until now, when the bill is being explained by the members of 
the majority—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Take them up one by one—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We ask these questions in good faith 
and for information, and I will now ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts what, in his opinion, is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee as to the effect that 
this bill will have on the price of raw wool, either by way of 
enhancing it or depreciating it? 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to answer the gentleman’s question 
fairly. It depends upon factors which it is impossible for any 
set of men thoroughly to estimate: The gentleman will see 
that in 1903 the wool from his own State was quoted in the 
market at 28 cents a pound. In 1909 it was 36 cents. In the 
meantime it had-been subject to very many fluctuations, de- 
pending on the chances of the crop, the demand for woolen 
goods, the state of the woolgrowing industry in Argentina and 
Australia and New Zealand and general commercial conditions, 
and it would be impossible to state with any sincerity that we 
can foretell the price of raw wool under this bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RANDELL], in endeavoring to elucidate the question for the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu], referred to a trust. I 
do not know whether he referred to the same trust that was 
referred to yesterday by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Mur- 
pock], but I assume that the Ways and Means Committee must 
have given very careful consideration to the question whether 
there is such a thing as a Worsted Trust, and I wanted to 
inquire of the gentleman from Massachusetts if it is a fact 
that there is a great corporate combination known as the 
Worsted Trust which controls the price of goods to the con- 
sumer and arbitrarily fixes prices? 

Mr. PETERS. There is a resolution which has been intro- 
duced in the House, and is now pending before one of the 
committees for consideration, looking toward an inquiry into 
that matter, and the gentleman will be given every opportunity 
to present evidence before that committee. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; what I wanted to inquire 
is whether such a trust exists; that is, whether the committee 
of which the gentleman is a distinguished member has had its 
attention called to the existence of such a trust. Is it true that 
such a trust exists? 

Mr. PETERS. There is claimed to be a combination of the 
producers of textile goods; there is some evidence of a combina- 
tion among the producers of textile goods, but-——. 

Mr: HAMILTON of Michigan. Is there a trust known as the 
Worsted Trust—commonly known as the Worsted Trust? 

Mr. PETERS. I never heard of one called that. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is there a corporation known 
as the American Woolen Co.? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is that company referred to 
as the Woolen Trust? 





I understand it operates both woolen 4) 


Mr. PETERS. 
worsted mills. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman from Kane... 
[Mr. Murpock] referred to it yesterday as a trust? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
this bill? 

Mr. PETERS. The product of that company is affe 
under the present law, as are all the producers of textiles. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Under this bill also is it 
tected? 

Mr. PETERS. Every producer of textiles would come under 
this bill. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Exactly. Then this bil! 
protect this great combination known as the Woolen Trusi ‘ 

Mr. PETERS. Not at all. It is not sought to give 
tection to any particular concern. It is intended to place 
finished products on a revenue basis. Whether or not | 
is in existence a combination called a trust at this date is 
something which other departments of the Government n 
take up, but there has been no evidence submitted to the 
mittee to warrant it in coming to that conclusion. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to ask the 
man a question. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Just a moment. The ~ ; 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] stated that this bill proto ss 
an iniquitous trust to the extent of 45 per cent, did he 1 
did not the gentleman from Massachusetts hear him? Ji! 
state the truth about that, as you understand it? 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Michigan wants to | 
what the gentleman from Kansas had in his mind. As tl ( 
both members of the same party and take a similar vi f 
these public questions, I suggest that the gentleman from \| 
gan go to the gentleman from Kansas to ascertain that. 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Very well. Has your | 
declared that the best way to destroy the trusts is to 1 
protection from articles made by trusts? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
executing that policy in this bill. 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly we are carrying out that | 
The gentleman assumes the existence of a Woolen Trust. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not assume the exis 
of anything. I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts, ud he 
stated that there exists a Woolen Trust, and that his party is 
protecting it 45 per cent. 

Mr. PETERS. I didnot say so. The gentleman says tht tlic 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MurpocK] said so. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And the gentleman from }!:\<- 
sachusetts said that the gentleman from Kansas had corr 
stated it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if he does not think that 42 per cent, or 
whatever there is in this bill, is much less protection than \ 
is contained in the bill the gentleman from Michigan yoed 
for when the Payne-Aldrich bill passed? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. [Applause on the Democratic sii 
And as the same economic conditions existed in the woolen trie 
at the time the Payne-Aldrich bill passed that exist now. ' 
strange that the gentleman should have voted for a rule at | 
time to prevent his offering any amendment to meet this + 
ation which, in his mind, exists. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The gefhtleman from Michigan « 
not offer any objection at that time, did he? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman from \! 
sachusetts yield for another inquiry? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman’s party, in t/° 
framing of this bill, is proposing to levy a tariff on the ta! 
for-revenue-only basis, as I understand. Has the genilen 
considered whether under his theory, not mine, he could re: 
the duty still lower on raw wool, thereby more nearly a)pr 
mating the view of his great party leader, Mr. Bryan, abd 
the same time increase importations and increase revenue? 1!\\5 
he considered whether that could be done? , 

Mr. PETERS. Yes; and I may say to the gentleman that »° 
would have had free wool, and the duties on woolen ¢£ 
would have been made lower, had it not been for the neces- 
of raising sufficient revenue to pay for the extravagances w! 
have been imposed on the Government by the gentleman's © 
party, in which, as he is in a very prominent position in th:' 


Is that trust protected under 


But you do not seem | 
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party, he may consider himself entitled to a great deal of re- 
sponsibility. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. However, the Treasury state- 
ment seems to indicate that we are increasing our revenue and | 
that there is no real reason, even from your standpoint, on 
which to base this measure. 

Mr. PETERS. Does not the gentleman know that there is | 
a bond sale pending? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. On the gentleman's theory, 
could he not still further increase his revenue by reducing the 
duty on raw wool? 

Mr. PETERS. No. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And also more closely ap- | 
proximate the views of his great leader, Mr. Bryan? 
Mr. PETERS. 
basis of raw wool 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Could he not reduce the duty 
still further, even on his own theory, and still raise more reve- 
nue? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly not. If that could have been done, 
we would have done it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is, even to the point of 
free raw wool? 

Mr. PETERS. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
man’s idea? 

Mr. PETERS. That would be my idea, that I would have | 
as little a burden as possible placed on the consumer. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Of course that would be some- 
what deleterious to the sheep-growing industry, but that would 
make no difference from the gentleman’s standpoint. 

Mr. PETERS. I will go into the question of wool and sheep 
at a later point in my remarks. 

In regard to the question as to whether or not there is a 
trust in the woolen or worsted trade, there was a total produc- 
tion of $419,826,000 in the United States in 1909, and in the last 
annual report which I looked up of the American Woolen Co. 
their sales amounted to about $45,000,000, or something over 10 
per cent of the total. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan whether or not he will vote for this bill? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I have not thought it likely 
that I would. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does not the gentleman from Michigan 
agree with his own great leader, President Taft, when he said 
that Schedule K was absolutely indefensible? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I think Schedule K ought to 
be revised, but not in the way that the Democrats are revis- 
ing it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
man vote for? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am not going to frame up a 
bill now, and I do not think this bill suits you gentlemen. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman from Michigan says he is not | 
going to frame up a bill. I trust that he will not try to make 
a speech on one in my time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield for me to ask the gentleman from Texas a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the gentleman 
from Colorado has already taken up a good deal of my time, } 
and I must go on. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
me a question. 

Mr. PETERS. I shall have to ask the gentleman from Colec- | 
rado to excuse me now. | 


I wish to say that putting the bill on the! 








That would be the gentle- | 


What kind of a bill would the gentle- 


The gentleman from Texas asked 


DBMOCRATIC PROBLEM. 

The Democrats in their last national platform said that | 
“ graduated reductions should be made in such other schedules | 
as should be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue basis.” 
In framing a revision the committee are faced by the necessity 
of providing substantially an amount of revenue equal to that 
now derived from Schedule K. A revision of the tariff as a 
whole might allow the decrease in revenue from one schedule 
to be made up in another, but where the tariff is reduced one 
schedule at a time substantially the same revenue must be pro- 
vided. Your committee believes this revision to be an important 
step forward, as it places on the consumer less duties than 
have ever been placed on him before, but we recognize that | 
there is still left an opportunity to reach a point in the future 


where a schedule can be drawn on the basis of free wool, accom- 


| posed at 


| under abnormal conditions. 
| between the States had accumulated to dangerous proportions, 


| American manufacturer to compete with the importer. 


| pression. 


following table shows the duties collected under the present 


Payne Act and those estimated under the act herewith sub- 
mitted : 
Pr ct P osed act.— 
Items. . Estimated re- 
n ts for a 12 
“ ), 1910 nth period 
Raw wool: 
NS cd dates aduadunsbdasaesonnadecdaceba $47, 687, 293. 20 g 91, 000. 00 
0 Se ae nee -| $21, 128,728.74] § 200. 00 
Average unit of value............. per pound $0. 186 : 
Equivalent ad valorem rate ........ per cent 14. 20. 00 
| Manufactures of wool: 
ii de addaninigtecbotwuharatssnanceete | $23, 057,357.78 | $63, 831,000.00 
tid en dn hdcning Senedecehiondtdaascdecsest GEIR) 1 SS 
Equivalent ad valorem rate ........per cent..| 90. 10 42 
ST UGG ch de caddpakicccusdatchenmunads $40, 556, 200. 00 


$41, 904, 549. 50 


The woolen schedule, the backbone of the tariff, has had the 
public attention centered on it in most of the tariff revisions, 


| and in taking it up now it is of interest to briefly review the 


history of that schedule in the previous tariffs. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF SCHEDULE K, 

The tariff on woolen goods appeared in one of the first tariff 
bills of the country in 1798, and in all succeeding bills the woolen 
schedule carried substantial duties. The present schedule on 
articles manufactured from wool came into existence in 1867, 
and as it exists to-day it does not differ greatly from the law im- 
that time. Not only has this schedule been in ex- 
istence for a long term of years, but it was made originally 
The public debt during the.war 


and the tariff act of 1867 was drawn for the purpose of provid- 


| ing revenues to meet the enormous expenses which the country 


was facing. At the time of this act there were also heavy 
internal-revenue taxes which the manufacturer had to endure, 
To meet these revenue taxes high compensatory duties were 
created and were added to the protective duties to enable the 
The in- 
ternal-revenue taxes existing at that time have long been re- 
meved, but Schedule K still carries with it the compensatory 
duties. The only change has been to raise the ad valorem 
rate, designed originally to give protection in the acts of 1883, 
1890, 1897, and 1909 from 25 to 60 per cent. The passing of the 


Wilson bill by the Democrats in 1894 marked the only time 
when the high compound duties of Schedule K were not in 
effect. This bill removed the duty on wool and simplified the 


| duties on manufactures of wool by abolishing the specific rates. 


THE WILSON ACT. 


It is difficult to determine the effect of the Wilson Act. In 
speaking of the tariff act of 1894, Prof. F. W. Taussig, in his 
Tariff History of the United States, says (p. 319): 

It (the Wilson Act) went into effect shortly after an act commer- 
cial crisis, and in the worst stage of a period of depression. The 
crisis and the depression were due, in this case as in others, to a long 
and complex set of causes, some of them still obscure even to the best 
informed and most skilled observers. That the tariff act played any 
serious part in bringing them about would not be maintained by any 
cool and competent critic. 

The Wilson Act went into effect during times of great de- 


The next presidential election was contested, not on 
the tariff grounds, but on other issues. At the time of the 
election of 1896 there had been no opportunity to fairly judge 
the effects of the Wilson law commercially and politically. The 
people of the country decided that campaign on issues entirely 
apart from those involved in the tariff discussion. The failure 
or success of the Wilson bill in the public mind was not the 
paramount issue of the campaign and received but little atten- 
tion. The general depression had decreased both importations 
and internal revenue, and when the Republicans in took 
up the tariff, they took advantage of the lack of public atten- 


A o 
PSUs 


tion on the subject and of the opportunity which the need of 
greater revenue presented to draw a high-protective bil! 
THE DINGLEY ACT. 
The Dingley bill, which in 1897 repealed the Wilson Act, was 


the highest protective measure the country had yet se ind 
enacted the bill was practically a raise of about 10 per cent 
the McKinley Act of 1890. 

The Spanish War, following immediately after its p: 
diverted public attention and presented new issues to the people, 
and a wave of great prosperity and industrial activity over- 
swept the country. At this same time there also appeared a 
general increase in the prices of commodities. The high- 


as 
on 


issage, 


panied by a further reduction in the finished product. The! protective tariff, in many instances prohibitive, had enabled the 
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American manufacturers to combine and form monopolies and | 

extort unusual prices from the American consumers. The | 

issues of the Spanish War and commercial problems largely dis- 

tracted public attention with the result that the tariff entered 

little into the discussions of the presidential campaign of 1904. 
THE PAYNE ACT. 

The demand, however, for a lower tariff, which those in con- 
trol of the Republican Party successfully struggled against, 
hecame more and more insistent until, in the platform of 1908, 
this demand was recognized, and a promise by the Republicans 
to revise the tariff was inserted. That this promise would not 
be carried out was freely predicted by the Democrats, and 
to-day the words of the Democratic platform seem to have been 
singularly prophetic of what occurred: 


We welcome the belated promises of tariff reform now affected by 
the Republican Party in tardy recognition of the righteousness of the 
Democratic position on this question, but the people can not safely 
trust the execution of this work to a party which is so deeply obligated 
to the highly protected interests as is the Republican Party. We call 
attention to the significant fact that the promised relief was postponed 
until after the coming election—an election to succeed in which the 
Republican Party must have that same support from the benciiciaries 
of the high protective tariff as it has always heretofore received from | 
them; and to the further fact that during the years of the uninter- 
rupted power no action whatsoever has been taken by the Kepublican 
Congress to correct the admittedly existing tariff iniquities. i 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of im- 
port duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
products should be placed upon the free list, and material reductions 
should be made in the tariff upon the necessities of life, especially upon | 
articles competing with such American manufactures as are sold abroad | 
more cheaply than at home, and graduated reductions should be made | 
in such other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a | 

| 
j 
| 


revenue basis. 
REPUBLICAN REVISION UPWARD. 


On the issue stated in their own platform to be “ unequiv- 
ocally” for tariff revision, which revision was explained by 
all the Republican speakers, including the candidate for Presi- | 
dent, to meana revision downward, the Republicans were elected. | 
A revision was undertaken, but in open defiance of the most | 
solemn and specific pledges made to the people of this country 
the Republicans revised the tariff not downward, but upward, | 
and as a result of their work the total tariff duties which, in | 
the previous year had been imposed at a net ad valorem rate 
of 44.16 per cent, were estimated by the framers of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill at 45.72 per cent. Schedule K, among the most im- | 
portant schedules of the tariff, as it affected cloth and clothing 
entering into the cost of living of every person in the country, | 
was, except in some small and unimportant details, left un- | 
touched, and as a result of this solemn pledge of downward | 
revision the duties which, under the Dingley Act, had been | 
58.19 per cent ad valorem in 1908 under this act were made | 
59.23 per cent ad valorem in 1910. 


CRITICISM OF THD SCHEDULE. 


The President does not attempt to support this schedule in the 
bill, and himself said at Beverly, Mass., “The woolen schedule 
is indefensible, and I propose to say so,” and in explanation of 
why this schedule was not revised in accordance with the prom- 
ises made in the Republican platform, he said, at Winona, Minn., 
“It (the failure to revise Schedule K) is the most important 
defect in the Payne tariff bill and in the performance of the 
promise of the platform to reduce rates to a difference in the 
cost of production with reasonable profit to the manufacturer.” 
In this same address he also said: 

With respect to the woolen schedule, I agree that it is too high, and 
that it ought to have been reduced, and that it probably represents con- 
siderably more than the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here. The difficulty about the woolen 
schedule is that there were two contending factions early in the history 
of the Republican tariff, to wit, woelgrowers and wool manufacturers; 
and that finally, many years ago, they settled on a basis by which wool 
in the grease should have 11 cents a pound, and by which allowance 
should be made in the shrinkage in the differential upon wool manufac- 
tures. The percentage of duties was very heavy—dquite beyond the 


difference in the cost of production, which was not then regarded as a 
necessary or proper limitaticn on protective duties. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION, 1910. 


Faced with an ever-increasing cost of living and betrayed by 
the promise to reduce the burdens of the tariff, the people turned 
to the Democrats and at last appreciated the soundness of the 
words of our platform of two years before. The rebuke which 
was administered to the Republican Party is too well known 
for me to dwell on. A Republican majority of 45 was turned in 
one election to a Democratic majority of 63. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHEDULE K. 


A revision of the tariff schedule by schedule forbids a sweep- 
ing reduction in Schedule K until some of the now prohibitive 
duties in other schedules have been lowered to a revenue basis, 
The importance of the revenues from Schedule K are shown 


by the following table, which indicates the percentage of the 


total revenues derived from the various schedules of the tariff: 
Per cent of revenue derived for ycar ending June 30, 1910. 

1. Schedule E.—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of________ 29 
2. Sehedule J.—Fiax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of________ : 

3. Schedule K.—Wool and manufactures of-......._________ 12 

4. Schedule N.—Sundries. m siniapsigeipesidaeemp-aasdpaaia denial atihincale tetera 8 ) 
5. Schedule G.—Agricultural products and provisions.__.._____ 7.709 
6. Schedule F.—Tobacco and manufactures of.....-...--. ; ) 
7. Schedule C.—Metals and manufactures of.............____ 

8. Schedule H.—Spirits, wines, and other beverages__....____ 

9. Schedule L.—Silks and silk goods ..._.........--..... 1 
10. Schedule I.—Cotton and manufactures of 















11. Schedute B.—Earths, ‘ and al 

12. Schedule A.—Chemicals, oils, and paints a 

13. Schedule M.—Pulp, papers, and books___-..-..--_..-..___ ] 
14. Schedule D.—Wood and manufactures of.........._______ 98 


SCHEDULE K PROHIBITIVE. 

Despite the fact that Schedule K furnished a very consider 
able part of the revenue derived from duties on imports j 
this country it is practically prohibitive. In the first ; 
Schedule K, which in 1892 provided 24.1 per cent of the re 


| now furnishes but 12.8 per cent; secondly, we imported i 


but $18,102,416 of woolen manufactures, or but slight!) 
8 per cent of the production at home, which amounted fo: 
same year to $514,732,000 worth. 
The following table will show how restricted we are t 
home market compared with the United Kingdom: 
Foreign commerce in wool manufactures (yarns excluded), 1909- } 
States and United Kingdom compared. 





Value of Va! 
Countries. imports. on 
I cs oto cad cbadenetbhsedsins swabbbnseleenan $17,707,000} $1 
SIE SEEDED 5 oundccccevccendeonsébdsces seapesaneiedl 35, 459,000 | 10 


It will be noted, first of all, that our exports of wool ; l- 
factures are merely nominal. Secondly, that the United King 


| dom, which exports heavily, imports twice as much of v 
| goods as we do, despite the fact that the variety of wool : 


disposal of the manufacturers of the United Kingdom far ex 
that available in the United States. 
DEMCCRATIC PROMISES. 

The Democratic Party was elected on a promise to 1 
downward in the interest of the consumer. A study of thi- 
will indicate that this promise has been faithfully carri 
by your committee, and I submit herewith a comparison 
ing the reductions in each paragraph made by the prese: 
from those of its two immediate predecessors : 


Comparison of reductions made in Schedule K by the Payne 
Underwood Dills. 


[All paragraphs marked (a) wate _ changed by Payne bill; (2), no 
ata. 





Tariff Tariff 
act 1807 | act 1909 
(for year | (for year| Tari? 
1967). 1910). proy 
Equiva- | Equiva- | (ad \ 
lent ad | lent ad a 
valorem | valorem 
; duty. duty. 


Paragraph of Schedule K and classification. 








Per cent. | Per cent. Pe 
RAW WHOL, BOD-B71 (a)... cccccccccceccccosccccees 40.93 44.31 
Total rags, 372-374 (2). 22... ..2--c.- 0. eeeceneeee: 47.05 38. 96 
Combed wool or tops, 375: ~ 
Valued not more than 20 cents per pound ... (b) (b) a 
Valued more than 20 cents per pound....... (b) 111.73 
Wool and hair, advanced beyond scoured, n. s. 
p. f., 376 (a): 
Valued not above 40 cents per pound ....... 252.20 
Valned from 40 to 70 cents per pound....... 132. 86 
Valued over 70 cents per pound............. 93. 77.04 
Total yarns, 377, 378 (a)..... 4 ‘ee -26 82. 28 
Total Clotnes. ......2..--s000 E 05. ¢ 97.27 
Total knit fabries...............+- vied 5. 95. 76 
Total Samper itl anlcces se egn nddgadbennes <Sime . 102. 34 
All other manufacturing: 
Over 40 cents per pound..........-.4.-.-.-- 151. 88 
ED BONDE winccnccccupndiacuctboscséucenes 131. 44 
RIED ocacccocsstnns eosccacinessens 86. 91 
IN wa cine ac ccc cue esdtesccsbocenvess 73. 42 
Total flannels, 380-383 . . .............-..----+--- 103. 87 
Total dress goods, 382 (a) n. s. p. f..............- 102. 85 
Total wearing apparel, 383 (a) ..........-.--.-.- 81.31 
Webbing, braids, ribbons, laces, etc., 384-394... 87.06 ae 
Total carpets and earpeting.................-.. 60.08} 40: 
Total of unmanufactured wool. ............ Sito 44.31 
Total manufactures of wool. ..................-- 90.12 
Total wool and manufactures of wool...........- . 59. 23 
W'son bill manufactures of wool ..... 2.2.2.2...) 222 - ence else ee neeees 














1911. 
CHANGES IN BILL. 


The inequalities and defects in the present Schedule K are 
not the least of the objections to the act as passed. Taxes 
should be levied justly and equitably, and no bill should seek 
either to hide from the people the rate of taxation which it 
levied or to give in disguise, under the power of taxation, an 
advantage to one person or one producer over another. Specific 
duties have been employed continuously in the high tariffs for both 
of these purposes, and in no bill is it more difficult to determine 
the exact amount of tax imposed on the consumer or the protection 
given to the manufacturer than under the present law in the 
mixed and ad valorem duties in Schedule K. To meet these 
difficulties and to present an absolutely fair method of levying 
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the duties, your committee has adopted ad valorem in place of | 


specific rates. 
AD VALOREM RATES. 

A specific duty of so much per pound and so much per yard 
always bears hardest on the less expensive articles, and so the 
poor are taxed en a higher ad valorem rate than those who are 
more well to do or those who are better able to bear it. The 
textile schedules, more than any others, present characteristics 
of this nature. This was well recognized in the past and com- 
mented on by Mr. Mills in reporting the Mills bill to the House 
in the Fiftieth Congress, first session. The report of the Ways 
and Means Committee accompanying that bill, H. R. 901, says: 


In the woolen schedule we have substituted ad valorem for specific 
duties. The specific duty is the favorite of those who are to be bene- 
fited by high rates, who are protected against competition, and pro- 


tected in combinations against consumers of their products. There is a | 


persistent pressure by manufacturers for the specific duty, because it 
conceals from the people the amount of taxes they are compelled to pay 
to the manufacturer. The specific duty always discriminates in favor 


of the costly article and against the cheaper one, and therefore it im- | 


poses a heavier burden as it goes down from the highest-priced articles 
to the lowest. ‘This discrimination is peculiarly oppressive in woolen 
and cotton goods, which are necessaries of life to all classes of the 


, DISADVANTAGES OF THE INEQUALITIES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Objection to this form of duty adopted in the proposed bill is 
based on the temptation to undervaluation which it is supposed 
to produce. It is hard to see why ad valorem duties should be 
more difficult to apply in this schedule than they are in other 
schedules of the tariff act in which they abound. As to the 
duty on raw wool, much of it is sold abroad at public auction, 
the value of which may be ascertained or standard of values 
established by the sales, which should make the ascertaining 
of its values perfectly practicable. The present schedule offers 
the greatest inducement to undervaluation, because while it not 
only has the ad valorem duties in addition to specific duties, it 
also divides the schedules into classes based on their valuation, 
which classes vary greatly as regards their import duties. 
Wool of class 3, valued at 12 cents or less a pound, comes in at 
a rate of 3 cents per pound, while above 12 cents such wools 
pay 7 cents per pound. In many of the paragraphs on cloths 
there is a division into classes, based on differences in value, 
and varying rates of duties are levied on the different classes, 
By thus dividing the commodity into different classes the great- 
est incentive to undervaluation is offered; for an importer by a 
slight variation in the value may change the class under which 
the importation comes, and thus save a large amount: the pros- 
pect of great gains from comparatively little change in valuation 
is the strongest incentive to fraud. Such excessive incentive to 
undervaluation would be removed by this bill. 


CHANGES IN THE ACT-—-RAW WOOL, 


The specific duty of 11 cents a pound on raw wool is altered 
in this bill to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. A specific 
duty has been the cause of great injustice to the manufacturers 
who use heavy shrinkage wool. Variations in shrinkage of 
wool are very great, extending from 20 per cent of its weight 
to 80 per cent, the average American wool shrinking about 60 
per cent. This specific duty means that the importers of heavy 
shrinkage wool are at a great disadvantage, and that the manu- 
facturers who might use it bear so high a tax as to largely 
prevent its use or to stimulate the adoption of shoddy and 
cheaper materials. 

The year 1910 showed that of raw wool there was imported 
$47,687,293.20, on which was collected a revenue of $21,128,- 
728.24, at an ad valorem rate of 44.31 per cent. It is expected 
that the importations of wool will be sufficiently stimulated un- 
der the present law to increase it to $66,991,000, on which, at 
the rate of 20 per cent provided in this bill, there will be col- 
lected in revenues the sum of $13,398,200. 


NOILS, SHODDY, AND WASTE. 

Shoddy, waste, and rags have placed on them the same duty 
as that on wool—20 per cent. Many of these articles are the 
raw materials for certain mills, and their lowering in price 
from an ad valorem rate under the Payne bill of 38.96 per cent 


| om) 


- 


to 20 per cent should greatly lessen the tax on the consumer. 
The present duties on importations of shoddy are practically 
prohibitive. In this last year only 30 pounds of shoddy were 
imported which bore an ad valorem duty of 375 per cent, a 
return to the Government of the magnificent revenue of $7.50. 

On the entire importations under this schedule, amounting 
in 1910 to $203,509.25, duties were paid of $79,293, at an ad 
valorem rate of 38.96 per cent. Under the proposed act it is 
estimated that the importations will reach $890,500, which, at 
the rate of 20 per cent, will produce a revenue of $178,100. 

COMBED WOOL AND TOPS. 

Tops constitute the second process in the manufacture of 
cloth. One of the few changes in the act of 1909 is the inser 
tion of a special paragraph on the duty on tops. Prior to this 
enactment tops were not separately reported. It is to be ex 
pected that the ad valorem rate on tops would be low, as they 
are one of the raw materials entering into manufacture. The 
present duty, however, is practically a prohibitive one, and last 
year there were imported only $1,129.80 worth, which resulted in 
an equivalent ad valorem rate of 105.19 per cent. This is reduced 
to 25 per cent. The imports of tops have been so insignificant 
and the present duty is so largely prohibitive that it has been 
very diilicult to obtain a point for a revenue rate. Even under 
the present rate, however, it is estimated that the present im- 
portation will not be extensive. 

YARN, 

The present act provides a compound and ad valorem duty 
for yarns, of which in the last year there were imported 
$526,886.02 worth, which resulted, under the tariff, in an equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate of 82.38 per cent. This duty is practically 
prohibitive. This is especially so of the duties on cheaper yarns. 
While the act of 1991 made a slight change in the rates, it 
amounted to nothing, as the imports were still absolutely in- 
significant. The imports of yarns, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, for the fiscal year June 30, 1910, consisted of 
only 127 pounds, worth $28, on which was paid a duty amount- 
ing to 159.75 per cent ad valorem. As with the yarns used in 
the cheaper form of cloths, their prohibitive duties added 
greatly to the expense of the finished product. As practically 
all the yarns imported were over 30 cents per pound, the spe- 
cific duty became a constantly diminishing burden as the class 
of yarns grew more expensive. 

CLOTHS AND KNIT FABRICS, 

On cloths and knit fabrics a duty is placed of 40 per cent. 
This is the section on which occurred the largest importations 
in thé present act, except the section providing for women’s 
and children’s clothing. ‘The results for the year ending June 
30, 1910, show importations of $6,658,288.07, on which the Goy- 
ernment collected a tax of $6,465,884.31, or an ad valorem rate 
equivalent to 97.11 per cent. It is estimated that the decrease 
in duty of 40 per cent contemplated by this act will produce 
an increase in importation of $24,062,400, from which will be 
collected a revenue of $9,624,900. 

This schedule at present is one of those to which is applied 
the compound duties as well as the division into classes. The 
cloths are divided into three classes—those valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, those valued between 40 and 70 cents 
per pound, and those valued at over 70 cents per pound. ‘The first 
class have a duty of 33 cents per pound specific and 50 per 
cent ad valorem; the second class, 44 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem; and the third class, 44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1910 the importations under the first class amounted to 
only $2,111, on which was collected a tax of $3,040.88, or an 
ad valorem rate of 144.05 per cent. In the second class there 


were imported $274,246.50, on which were cleared a duty of 


$338,831.44, at an ad valorem rate of 123.55. In the third class 


were imported $5,827,776.89, on which were collected duties of 


$5,595,877.18, at an ad valorem rate of 96.02 per cent. 

The present arrangement contains the double objection of 
having a compound rate and also of having a classification 
which stimulates to undervaluations. In addition to this, if 
would be seen by these tables that the highest tax is levied on 
the cheapest clothing. The more expensive cloths coming in 
under the highest schedule are imported under the least rate 
of duty, whereas the cheaper cloths, which clothe the poorer 
people, have imposed on them practically a duty which is 
almost 50 per cent greater than that on the more expensive 
fabrics, and the duty on such lower fabrics is practically pro- 
hibitive, as only the trifling amount of $2,000 were imported. 

No better illustration could be given of the inequalities of 
this tariff bill than this schedule on cloth, and it effects the 
double purpose of hiding the real protection and of placing 
the highest burden of taxation on the poorest people. The 
table, as appears by the wording of the act, consists of an ad 
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valorem duty of 50 per cent, plus a compensatory duty of 44 
cents, which is supposed to compensate for the duty of 11 cents 
per pound on raw wool. That a much larger rate is really im- 
posed a glance at the cost of manufacture will show. 

DUTY ON ORDINARY CLOTH. 


A piece of ordinary cloth, such as is used in men’s clothing, is 
taken as an illustration. The price per yard on this cloth is 
70 cents in England, on which the freight to New York or 
Boston is 1 cent per yard. At the rate at which it is imported 
the duty is 44 cents per pound, which is 23 cents for each yard 
placed, an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent, or 38 cents for each 
yard. This makes the total duty amount to 61 cents per yard, 
which is 78 per cent of the import price. Three and one-half 
yards of cloth are required to make a man’s suit; hence the tariff 
tax on one suit made out of this cloth amounts to $2.14, and 
the price of the American or competing fabric is increased by 
the exact amount of this tariff. The cost of production of this 
article in America is divided as follows: 


Per cent. 
TT acteristic aida dacatmipti tik asl Ta a eo a 25 
Tei sea Nikita adi ce ii lata ctell 60 
ee ell ceuiinmnns Restate 74 
BB CER. i eacnstbai tala icscctiinacqaciiitcetghttreTeinierdslibichaienaitanicicndstaciniostiiiniaoel 73 


The protection given this article is not, therefore, actually 
50 per cent, but is 78 per cent, which is more than three times 
the entire labor cost and only slightly below the total cost of 
labor and material. 


On the estimate of 5 persons to a family of the 92,000,000 of 
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people in the United States, there must be 18,400,000 who | 


would be men using a suit of clothes of this nature. Esti- 
mating an equal number of women with men, and that the re- 
maining three-fifths of the people are children who use one- 


| 


fifth as much cloth, there would be used in the United States | 


171,200,000 yards of cloth. This tariff tax, therefore, of 61 


cents per yard means a tax of $104,400,000 paid by the people | 


yearly under this provision of the tariff. The cutting of this 
schedule from its present ad valorem rate of 94.11 per cent to 
45 per cent should be a boon to every consumer in this country. 

The following figures show how the present duty on woolens 
bears heaviest on the cheaper grade of goods and so places on 
the wage-earner the heaviest tax, e. g., cloth and knit goods: 

The average article costing 40 cents per pound pays a duty of... $0.53 
The average article costing 80 cents per pound pays a duty of___ . 88 
The average article costing 99 cents per pound pays a duty of--__ - 99 
The average article costing $1.20 per pound pays a duty of___-_ 1. 

Note that at 40 cents per pound the duty is in excess of the 
cost of the article, but that at $1.20 the duty is less than the 
cost. 

BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 

Blankets and flannels have a present rate of duty imposed on 
them amounting to 95.57 per cent, the total importations of 
which in the last year amounted to $168,889.82, on which was 
collected an import duty of $161,412.70. The proposed act cuts 
the present rate of duty to 30 per cent, except on flannels above 
50 cents per pound, on which the duty shall be 45 per cent. The 
duty under the present act on the cheaper class of blankets is 
practically prohibitive. The two classes together imported during 
the last year only $1,162.50, at an ad valorem rate of from 
93.58 to 105.50 per cent. The only importations were those of 


the highest-class blankets, and even they did not reach a large 


amount. 

The new paragraph applies only one ad valorem duty to 
blankets and two different ad valorem rates to flannels. The 
more expensive flannels are practically a different sort of fabric 
than the cheaper ones, and it was thought that a greater tax 
could fairly be levied on their consumption. Of this class in 
the last year, June 30, 1910, 89.44 per cent of all the imports 
of flannels were valued at over 50 cents per pound. 

WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S DRESS GOODS. 

The duty is placed on women’s and children’s dress goods 
at 45 per cent ad valorem. In the previous year importations 
of $9,218,874.10 paid duties amounting to $9,481,206.75, equiva- 
lent to an ad valorem rate of 102.85 per cent. It is estimated 
that the bill under consideration will raise from this section 
a revenue of $11,433,800 on importations of $25,408,500, and at 
a rate of 45 per cent. The new paragraph places only one ad 
valorem duty on all classes of goods and takes the place of a 
complicated and intricate system of rates applied under the 
Payne Act, which divided the importations into classes and 
applied to ‘each class a specific rate and compound rate. The 
Payne bill made little or no change in this paragraph over the 
Dingley Act, except to slightly raise the duties in one particular 
and impose on them duties averaging 102.85 per cent. 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


The Payne tariff left this section as it was in its predecessor, 
and last. year there was collected from it a revenue of $1,444,- 
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296.87 on imports of $1,176,236.34, or equivalent to 
valorem rate of 81.31 per cent. The bill under considerat; 

estimates to raise from this act a revenue of $2,279,900 o; 
estimated importations of $5,066,400, and applies to everythi; 
in the section a rate of 45 per cent. This lowering of the rato 
euts the rate down on the more expensive clothing about one. 
half and on the less expensive clothing much more than that. 

WEBBINGS AND SUSPENDERS, 

Webbings and suspenders have placed on them by this act a 
duty of 35 per cent, and the intricacies of compound duties ang 
division into classes existing in the present law are done awa 
with. This rate at present is nearly prohibitive, and last y 
importations of $77,161.70 furnished the Treasury of the G 
ernment with a revenue of $67,174.54 on an ad valorem basis 
of duties of 87.06 per cent. It is estimated that the im 
tions will increase to $160.900 under the present bill, on w! 
will be collected duties of $56,300, and result in a slight loss 
revenue in this paragraph. 

CARPETS 


an 


7 
’ 


7 


AND CARPETING. 


The duties are placed at from 25 to 50 per cent, and take the 
place of duties ranging from 60.57 to 76.29 per cent. The | 
ent classes and complicated schedules are done away wit! 1 
the duties are arranged so as to place on the cheaper forms of 


earpet the lightest proportion of taxes, a duty of 50 per 
being placed on carpets woven for rooms, or rugs of th t 
expensive character. The figures for last year show 
importations of carpets and carpeting of $4,619,169.68, on \ hich 
was collected the sum of $2,802,211.52. It is estimated that the 
proposed act will produce a revenue of $2,887,565 on estimated 
importations of $5,877,420. The following table shows thx 
nue derived from the ‘McKinley, Wilson, and Payne Tariff Act 


and those estimated for a 12-months’ period under the proposed 
law: 
Wool and manufactures of—Duties on and per cent of total revenue of 


the United States, 1890-1910. 


Wool. 








Per cent 
Unmanufactured. Manufactures of. : 

















jp ror 
Years. . hed ula 
Average Average total 
Ordinary | adva- | Ordinary | ad va- tariff. 
duty. loremrate; duty lorem rate 
of duty. of duty. 
Dollars. | Percent.| Dollars. | Per cent. 
DE Cia bslabuetespess couse 6, 460, 886 33.7 | 37,440,051 69.1 18.9 
Tip vebbocdsseeddrecesecsee 6, 552, 268 38.3 | 34,857,453 80.6 19.0 
99, 95.8 24.1 
2 98.5 22.4 
2 97.2 16.3 
56.8 14.0 
47.8 1.6 
46.4 1 
76.6 6 
94.9 .§ 
. 91.4 4 
[ 91.3 2 
1 91.5 .5 
7 91.0 3 
9 92.6 5 
. 6 91.$ 7 
43.4 90.3 
907 40.9 89.4 
Dl Mndechentegetebeanesenns ll, on ait 42.7 | 17, 424, 734 91.2 
ange dnaeebenesddeta 17, os 49.1 | 16,278, $28 90.2 
dibs sencitnn eqmetinn ahingtins 21, 128, 7 44.3 | 20,771, 964 90.1 
Ti nietinkegebonvanitiews 1 13,398) 200 20.0 # 27, 158, 000 2 42. 55 


1 Estimated for a 12-month period under the proposed law. 
2 Estimated. 


2? Approximately. 
The people of our country have in most instances to face such 
Climatic conditions as to make woolen clothes a necessity, and 


the protection from the weather which they afford is as needf 
as food or any other article of necessity. The results « 
present law, as can be seen by the comparisons which I have 
given of the importations and revenues collected, show the «1 
mous burden of taxation which the present high duties place on 
the shoulders of the people. Should the law we propose be 
enacted, it will be to our people a tremendous saving. 
INCREASE IN COST OF CLOTHING. 

The exactions of Schedule K can be escaped by no one, 
the Massachusetts House report No. 1750, made in 1910, o 
cost of living, treats so thoroughly the subject that its concl 
sions and opinions are regarded as authority. fn its report this 
commission shows the percentage of total expenditure of 2 
family for clothes ranges from around 7 to 20 per cent, increas- 
ing with the income up to a certain point. The average expendi- 





ture for clothes would seem to be about 12 to 14 per cent, or 
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about one-eighth of the total. A reduction of 52 per cent, as 
contemplated by this bill, would mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately from 6 to 7 per cent in the expenditures of every wage 
earner of our country on this basis, according to the basis of 
this commission. The report further states, page 148: 


The general conclusion is that In the past five years the advance 
* * * in woolen clothing bas been at least 20 per cent, and besides 
the retailer bas taken a less margin of profit. 


BURDEN LIFTED. 


To indicate what a burden this will lift from the shoulders of 
every Man, woman, and child in the United States let us see 
what saving there would have been to the people ¥ the United 
States had the present rates been applied to the importations 
during the last year. 

The total importations in 1910 of dress goods amounted to 
$9,218,374.10, on which was collected a duty of $9,481,206.75, the 
duty collected under the Payne Act. Had the rates of duty im- 
posed by this bill been in effect the duty on these goods would 
have been $4,148,268.54, a total saving to the people in the cost 
of dress goods of $5,332,938.41. 

In wearing apparel there was imported $1,776,236.34 worth, 
on which was collected a duty of $1,444,296.87. Had the pro- 
posed rates been in effect there would have been collected 
$799,206.35, a saving under this provision of $645,090.52. 

Of the total cloths of woolen and worsted, there were im- 
ported $6,104,140.39, on which was collected the sum of $5, 


r-o oo 
foo 


|°0e 


noe 
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Had the present rates been in effect there would have 
been collected $2,441,656.15, a saving of $3,496,097.57. 

On the item of raw wool the importations were $47,687, 
on which was collected $21,128,728.74. 


293.20 


At the present rate of 


20 per cent there would have been collected $9,537,558.64, a | 


saving of $11,591,170.10 to the consumers. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman has referred to the num- 
ber of sheep in the various sections. Will he state, if he has 
the figures, the number of sheep in Ohio the year prior to the 
enactment of the Wilson law, and the number of sheep one year 
after? : 

Mr. PETERS. With pleasure. I have not the table which 
gives the number of sheep in the gentleman’s State. 
number of sheep in 1894 was 45,048,000. In 1898 
number of sheep was 37,657,000. 

Now, the total number of sheep in Australia during this same 
year, 1894, was 100,411,461, and in 1898 it had decreased to 
79,237,002 sheep. There was no duty on wool in Australia, 
which shows even a greater decrease than do the statistics for 
the United States at that time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I regret very much that the gentleman 
has not the figures that I asked of him. 
curately from memory, but, generally speaking, the number of 
sheep in Ohio fell from 4,000,000 the year before the passage to 
about 1,000,000 the year after the passage of the Wilson law. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes; as they did all over the world. I will 
insert in my speech the number of sheep in Australia during 
the successive years: 


Number of sheep in Austratia, 1890 to date. 


the total 


1890 
1891 
1892 


a ee 


1, 068 
» 272, 068 
99, 539, 
100, 411, 461 
90, 689, 
90, 615, 
82, 643, 
79, 2 


847 
57! 
, 002 
, 509 


72, 040, 
53, 668, 
56, 932, 
65, 823, 
74, 403, 


211 
SAT 


918 
704 


87, 650, 263 
87, 043, 266 
91, 676, 281 

This shows also that the sheep in Australia with no duty have 
increased enormously from 1901 to 1909, while they have de 





creased from 59,757,000 in 1901 to 57,216,000 in 1910 in the | 


United States,.though protected by a heavy duty. 
oiakl RUCKER of Colorado. Will that bring it up to the last 
ar? 
Mr. PETERS. Yes. 
Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PETERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. HARDY. Is it not true that the sheep business has been 


traveling westward not only before the Wilson bill was passed 
but ever since? 
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is conclusively shown that 





Mr. PETERS. Without doubt. 


It 
the duty on wool does not 


prevent the decrease or growth in 
the number of sheep in the I ern States, where other forms 
of farming prove more profitable. There are other cirecum- 
stances than the tariff which accouw the change in the 
number of sheep and for the moving of tl heep industry west- 
ward. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At least, however, t leman will 
admit the tariff was probably a significant cireun ce at that 
time, inasmuch as the number of sheep fell within less than two 
years from 4,000,000 to 1,000,000 and the price of sg! » fell, in 


round numbers, from about $5 to $1 a 
cording to the gentleman’s own statement, about 50 pez 
from about 28 cents a pound to about 17 cents a pound. | 
state further that immediately after the enactment of 
ley law the number of sheep immediately increased 
and the price of wool nearly doubled, so that the tarifl 
| have had, even according to the gentleman’s statement, 
deal to do with that. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the main factors in the pri 
of wool are not the tariff, but the change in the industry 
increase or decrease in the value of the land which makes sheep 
raising more or less profitable, and if it were only the tarilf 
and not the general commercial circumstances and conditi 
which were prevalent over all the world at that tim if it were 
that, we should see di instead of similarity 
| between this country and Aust uri 


| 


1d the } 


price of wool, ac- 





srences 


ia in the sheep raising during 
the nineties. 
Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield for one question? 
Mr. PETERS. Certainly. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Then, following out that line of 


| thought, has the gentleman figured how soon we will come to 
| ‘4 : . 68 ie 16 
| that point when we will not be raising any wool at all? 


The total | 


I can not state ac- | 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to go into 
an exhaustive discussion of the raising of sheep. I pre 
sheep will always be raised as an incidental farm product 
much of our country. They may be the principal } in 
certain parts of our country, where it wili not be profitable on 
account of transportation facilities or of the rocky condition 
of the soil or for other reasons to engage in agricultural 
| farming other than sheep raising. 
| Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Does it not follow we will finally 
have to come to some other fabric than wool for clothing? 

Mr. PETERS. I do not see that it does at all. It will mean 
our farmers will take up and devote their attention and capital 
to forms of agriculture which will be more profitable, and that 
| is the reason woolgrowing has declined, in the face of a duty 
owing to the fact that more and more profitable fields of 
agriculture haye opened out and that the man who owned 
sheep found that it was more profitable to use his land and 


Ime 


in 


or of 


| put his capital into raising other animals or into some other 


| 
889 | 


727 | 


70, 602, 995 | 
705 | 


83, 687, 655 | 


form of agriculture. The Wilson bill can not be held responsible 
for the reduction of the number of sheep, for during the nineties 
the number of sheep in Australia decreased by 30,000,000, and, 


also, there is no reason to suppose that the reduction of the 
| present duty to 20 per cent will deplete our flocks. During 


the last 20 years we have increased in North America 50 per 
cent in population, while the number of sheep has increased 
| only 4.8 per cent. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I agree with the gentleman there 
has been a decrease in the number of sheep, except in the 
United States we have increased the number nearly 50 per cent 
in the last 14 years, but the point I am making is this: The 
| gentleman says that the sheep industry has been moving west- 
ward. Now, there is a limit to westward, and therefore will 
| not the sheep industry have to get out, unless something 


is 
done to foster the sheep industry in this country, and will we 
not be forced finally to wear something else than woolen 


| clothes? 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the sheep industry is given 
up where it is more profitable for the farmer to enter into 
other form of agriculture, and it is a saving to the people at 
large to have the other more intensive more pl le 

| forms of agriculture cultivated in this country rather than to 


¥ 
i= 


and » profita 
| have a tax on the consumers of wool, to foster an industry on 
| certain parts of the country where the soil could be m 
| ably employed. While the ra of sheep may move westward, 
it does so very largely, as I understand, because the Industry in 
certain Western States has been developed, and, at 
time, in the East the more profitable forms of agri 
displaced the raising of sheep. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question ? 

Mr. PETERS. Yes. 


sill 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. In the report, on page 11, submitted 
by the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, stress is 
laid upon the fact that the cost of producing sheep in Ohio is 
larger than in other districts in the country. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman this question: If he knew that 
a 20 per cent duty, as provided in this bill, was less than the 
difference in the cost of production of wool in Ohio and abroad, 
and therefore necessarily under the 20 per cent rate it will be 
impossible to raise sheep profitably in Ohio, would he, neverthe- 
less, vote for the 20 per cent rate? 

Mr. PETERS. Certainly not. I do not believe the people 
of this country who consume the woolen goods should be taxed 
in order to make an industry profitable where it would not 
naturally exist, and I 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think the gegtleman answered 
my question exactly as he intended. He said, “ Certainly not ”"— 
that is to say, that he would not vote for the 20 per cent duty. 
Perhaps the gentleman misunderstood my question, which was 
this: That if he knew the 20 per cent duty was not sufficiently 
high to equalize the difference in the cost of production of wool 
in Ohio and abroad, would he, nevertheless, vote for the 20 per 
cent duty? 

Mr. PETERS. The cost of production of sheep would have 
nothing to do in determining what I should vote for as a duty 
on raw wool. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The cost of production would be no 
element whatever in the gentleman’s mind? 

Mr. PETERS. No; none. I did not at first hear the gentle 
man’s question clearly. I would answer “ Certainly ” instead of 
“ Certainly not” to his previous question, 


RAW WOOL. 


We are now importing 46 per cent of the wool we produce. In 
the last 20 years the production of wool in this country has 
increased but 4.8 per cent in North America, while the growth 
in population has been 50.8 per cent. Even the duty of 11 cents 
on wool has failed to prevent a decrease in the number of 
sheep in practically all the sections of the country, except the 
Rocky Mountain States, there being 59,757,000 sheep in 1901 
and 57,216,000 in 1910. 

The fact that the duty of 11 cents has failed to stimulate the 
growing of wool to keep pace with the ever-increasing demand 
shows it is not fitted to the economic circumstances of this 
country except in a few localities, which are totally inadequate 
to furnish sufficient wool for general consumption, and the 
added cost of a tariff brings little into the hands of the wool 
growers while it places on the backs of our people a much 
greater added cost in all the garments which they consume. 

The only groups of States in which the number of sheep have 
increased are the West North Central, which, in 1880, had 
3,096,000 sheep as compared with 3,566,000 in 1910. The other 
group of States that saw an increase was the “ Mountain 
States,” which, in 1880, reported 7,098,000 sheep, in 1910, 
18,338,000 sheep. 

In all the States east of the Mississippi the number of sheep 
decreased from 21,058,684 in 1870 to 11,329,000 in 1910. 
NUMBER OF SHEEP IN UNITED STATES UNDER WILSON AND DINGLEY 

TARIPFS. 

It is claimed, as we have heard on the floor of this House to- 
day, that the hardships of the woolgrowers in 1894 and the years 
following were all owing to free wool, but I repeat that the 
Wilson bill can not be held responsible for the reduction of 
the number of sheep in this country, for during the nineties 
the number of sheep in Australia decreased by 30,000,000. And, 
also, how do those who criticise the present bill on the ground 
that the reduction of the duty on wool to 20 per cent will deplete 
our flocks, and who claim that if it had not been for the Wilson 
law we would now have sufficient sheep in this country to 
supply all our demands for raw wool—how, I ask, do these 
critics reconcile the fact that the decrease in the number of 
sheep while the Wilson bill was in effect was only about half 
the decrease that took place in one-half the time under the 
Dingley law? I append the following table to show the decrease 
in the number of sheep in the United States from 1893-1897 
and 1903—1905. 





[Statistical Abstract, 1909.] 


1893. Largest number from 1886 to 1893_.............._. 
1897. Smallest number from 1886 to 1893 


Decrease in number of sheep 


47, 273, 553 
36, 818, 643 


iceeepesnenahmatapine emer eees 10, 454, 910 
——————————_ 

1908... 0. nn ete ie sec een awnenneerananeenaneeeneoe 63, 964, 876 
1905 45, 170, 423 
18, 894, 453 


ee ee ee re ee eee eee meme Omen oo ee ee ee 


Decrease in number of sheep 
The producer of wool who, with a protection of not less than 


44 per cent, has been unable to produce to within 44 per cent of 
the raw wool needed to supply the American manufacturer can 
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not complain of the reduction in the duty on wool to 20 per 
cent—a duty that is still unique, 

The producers of woolen manufactures will be placed on ap 
equal footing by this bill. The closed home market—one thx+ 
has come to import but 3 per cent of its woolen goods—will| he 
opened up to a wholesome foreign competition, and the red 
tion in the cost of raw materials will make it possible for th 
American manufacturer to extend his market; and there 
every reason to believe that the insignificant exportation 
manufactures of wool in this country wil! materially grow 
beyond the present exports, which are but two-fifths of 1 
cent of our production of woolens, 

The two following tables show our dependence on foreign w: 
and the practically closed market in this country for wou 
produced abrvad and the pitifully small demand for our w: 
goods by other countries; also the contrast is shown between 
policy of the United States in this matter compared with the 
other leading producers of woolens. 


pe 


Per 











bed oy fc : 
. Con- goods pro- . . z= 
Years. Raw wool |.umption| duced in a oe | oer 
foreign. United — Si) tho 
States. } . 
pro 
Per cent. 
A ee (@) $238,085,000 | $33,911,000 
aes 596, SEP 1h cccstemrteend 35,776,000 |....... 
angi sith ee bamns 105, 431, 000 27.0 | 270,527,000 56, 582, 000 
Seceeoeeccocce 129, 303, 000 We In ndeedecotenes 41,060,000 |... 
148, 670, 000 ; | 35,565,000 |_|. 
172, 433, 000 d 38,048,000 |... 
55, 152, 000 19, 439, 000 |... 
206, 033, 000 38, 539,000 |... ; 
230,911, 000 53, 404, 000 | .. : t 
350, 852, 000 49,162,000 |... 
132, 795, 000 14, 823,000 |... .. 
i hneb diamine wy 76, 736, 000 13, 832,000 |. . 
PMG wtehtctsc woo 155, 928, 000 s 96, 990, 000 16, 164, 000 f 
a 249, 135, 000 45.5 380, 934, 000 17, 895, 000 $ 
ptieth nitesomacn 266, 409, 000 44.5 514, 732, 000 18, 102, 000 3 


a Abnormal year. 
Comparative import and export trade in wool manufactures, year 19 








Percent Per 
of domes-! of « 
tic pro- | t 
duction | d 
imported.) ex; 


Domestic 


production. 


Countries. 








Per cent. I 


! 
15 | 
17 | ‘ 
5 | a4 
| 


inn tnkeiu<ciswiis Gihstitwedtendpeniee | $514, 732, 000 
United Kingdom. ... 
Germany 
France 





DEMOCRATIC 
The Democratic Party has stood always for a tariff for : 


PLATFORMS. 


Let me quote you from past Democratic platfo: 
SOME QUOTATIONS FROM DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 


1880. * * * and a tariff for revenue only. (Only mention : 
of the tariff in this platform.) 

1884. * * * We demand that Federal taxation shall be 
sively for public purposes. 

1892. We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Dem: 
Party that the Federal Government has no constitutional power | 
— and collect tariff duties, except for the purpose of i 
only. 

1896. We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for purpo: 
revenue. ©° 2° ® : 

1904. We favor a revision and a gradual reduction of the tariff by the 
friends of the masses and for the common weal and not by tlie | 
of its abuses, its extortions, and its discriminations, keeping in vie 
ultimate end of “ equality of burdens and equalities of opportuni' 
and the constitutional purpose of raising a revenue by taxation, |: ° 
the support of the Federal Government in all of its integrity j 
virility, but in simplicity. 


All straightforward utterances, which constitute a pledze t 
the people of this country that the Democratic Party wil! |» 
form to the letter. 


nue only. 


REPUBLICAN TARIFF. 


The basic principle which underlies any tariff which the [e- 
publican Party supports is that “the measure of protectiou 
should at least equal the difference in the cost of producti: 
home and abroad” (quoted from the Republican platf.: 
1908), and to be sure to give full measure to the manufactur: 
interests of this country it is generally added that the t:: 
should also insure a “reasonable profit” along with equalizi 
cost of production. 

This policy, in fact any tariff policy other than one for rev~ 
nue only, is as absurd as it is indefinite; it is absurd, for 
must result in one of two things, either absolutely prohibitory 
duties against foreign goods*that would compete with us, or '¢ 
must result in discrimination and favoritism. The Republica" 
tariff policy is indefinite and unsatisfactory, for it is impossible 


, 
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to estimate with any degree of accuracy the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad. And what political party 
can be intrusted with the commission of seeing that all of our 
manufactures receive uniform profits? For such would be the 
result if the term “reasonable profits,” which the Republican 
Party uses so glibly, had any real significance. 

Let me quote you several authorities on this question of the 
impracticability of determining the difference of costs here and 
abroad. 

he President of the United States, in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Republican congressional committee last August 
(1910), after the Tariff Board had begun its inquiry, said: 

Moreover, when we understand that the cost of production differs in 
one country from that in another, and that it changes from year to 
vear and from month to month, we must realize that the precise 
difference in cost of production sought for is not capable of definite 
ascertainment, and that all that even the most scientific person can do 
in his investigation is, after consideration of many facts which he 
learns, to exercise his best judgment in reaching a conclusion. 

Similar statements have been made by members of the Tariff 
Board. Chairman Emery, in a speech before the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, December 3, 1910, said: 

It is unfortunate that so much emphasis has been laid on the question 
of getting relative costs, since many people have assumed this to be 
both an easy task and a complete solution of the question. Any prac- 
tical man knows that both these assumptions are faulty. One of the 
most difficult problems which a manufacturer has to solve in his own 
business is to determine the cost of any individual article which he 
produces. In fact, it would not be umreasonable for a manufacturer 
to respond to a request from such a body as ours for his costs of pro- 
duction, “I would give them to you if I could get them, and I am 
willing to pay you a good sum if you will find them out for me.” 

ASCERTAINING COST OF PRODUCTION IMPOSSIBLE. 

The fact that the Republicans are unable to get at the basis 
of the cost of production on which they would place the tariff 
rates is sufficient to condemn their program, even if they 
were not working upon a theory that is contrary to all the 
principles of economics and good sense. According to the Re- 
publican idea, “the less able we are to produce an article, the 
more duty is levied” in order to encourage the industry by 
equalizing differences of cost here and abroad. The result is 
that the things that we are fitted to do economically are left 
to themselves to prosper as best they can, while the industries 
that we are least able to run economically under normal condi- 
tions are encouraged by the highest duties, leading to an in- 
creased cost for the consumer and to a bad commercial ad- 
justment. 

ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITIVE TARIFF THE CONCLUSION. 

Should it be attempted to raise a tariff sufficient to meet the 
difference in cost at any point of production in the United States 
of articles, long before this point is reached the tariff will be so 
high as to be absolutely prohibitive, and its logical application 
would mean that there would be no importations whatever, or, 
if some limitation is made, what section of the country and what 
industries are to be given the rates required to stimulate pro- 
duction within its borders and give its manufacturers “a rea- 
sonable profit.” 





COST OF LIVING. 


There has been an ever-increasing cost of living, which has 
made it more and more difficult for the wage-earner to meet 
with his income the needs of his family. The Democratic 
Party, true to its promises, has taken a most important step by 
passing the reciprocity agreement with Canada, which, in 
effect, should tend to lessen the cost of the food products in 
our cities. To further carry out its pledges this bill is pro- 
posed, which will remove a tax from the shoulders of every 
man, woman, and child in our country. It is hoped that more 
Schedules may be taken up at a later date to further carry out 
the lowering of the tariff and the arranging of the taxes on a 
basis fair to all. The revenue basis to which the tariff will be 
lowered and the removal of taxes on raw materials should 
place our manufacturing on a sound basis, enlarge its markets, 
and by increasing the demand for labor give the wage earner 
steady employment at just rates. To the consumer a lowering 
of the tariff duties must bring an ever-increasing benefit. 

CONCLUSION, 


_Mr. Chairman, this country’s trade has, up to the present 
time, been largely in the export of products from the soil, ex- 
ports which show only in a small way the value of our peo- 
ple’s industry, but which draw each year more and more on 
the resources of our country. We have seen the exportation of 
agricultural products decrease as the demand for them at home 
increased. To stimulate our trade, to provide employment for 
our people, to provide cheaper living to the wage earners of this 
country is a problem to which the parties must address them- 
Selves, and to lower the cost of living is the problem to 
which the Democratic Party has devoted its attention. We 
do not believe in a tariff as a benefit. We believe in it as a 
tax. The Democratic Party stands squarely for a tariff for 
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revenue only, a tariff which will lay on the consumers the least 
burden and arranges its rates, not as gifts for favored sup- 
porters of any party, but as taxes to be so placed that the reve- 
nues of the Government may be collected with as little burden 
as possible to its people. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Warrurton]. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to show that 
the proposed law is in the main in accord with the Republican 
national platform in reference to a revision of the tariff: that 
the proposed law is more nearly a compliance with our platforn 
than the existing law. 

That the oft-repeated statement that we can not lower 
tariff, as demanded by the people and as promised to the 
by both parties, is wholly untrue in point of fact; that ws 
get all the needed revenue from tobacco alone, which is clearly a 
luxury, the present tax on which being insignificant comp 1 
with the tax on other luxuries, and even with such necessari: 
of life as sugar, wool, and woolen goods, and so forth. 

That if we were to restore the internal-revenue tax on tobacco 
contained in either the law of 1879 or the law of 1875, the Go 
ernment would get ample revenue to more than supply all * 
revenue that we would lose by a proper revision of the tari! 
and by placing sugar on the free list. If the law of 1879 had 
been in force last year, our receipts from the internal-revenue tax 
on tobacco would have been $138,050,930, as against $58,118,457 
we actually received. If the law of 1875 had been in force last 
year the revenue would have been $178,094,457, as against 
$58,118,457, the revenue actually received. The tax provided by 
these laws was reduced solely because we did not need the 
revenue. 

That our tax on tobacco is only one-fifth to one-fifteenth of 
the tax assessed by the leading European countries, who con- 
sume the major portion of all the tobacco we export. 

That if we were to increase the tax on tobacco it would not 
affect the farm price of tobacco or affect anyone interested in 
the tobacco business, but would affect the consumers, who should 
pay the tax, 

I shall vote for the proposed bill, and desire to state, briefly, 
the reasons that prompt me to do so. The tariff affecting wool 
and woolen goods remains, I am informed, about the same as 
that adopted 43 years ago. It was established, in the first in 
stance, and for many years maintained on the ground that it 
was essential in order to build up and promote this industry. 
For the past few years its friends have urged and insisted that 
it should be maintained in order to protect this great industry 
from foreign competition. When first enacted, its friends 
claimed that the time would come, and at no great distant 
date, when the tariff could be materially reduced, if not entirely 
taken off. It would seem as though the time ought to be at 
hand when these industries having enjoyed this large tariff for 
more than 40 years should be in a condition to permit a very 
material reduction of the tariff, such as we have before us. 

But it is urged that if we reduce this tariff to the point pro- 
posed in the bill we will bring financial disaster to those en- 
gaged in this industry. I do not believe that any such results 
will follow from the enactment of this bill into law. I do not 
believe that there is any such difference between the cost of 
manufacturing woolen goods here and abroad as contained in 
our present tariff. I regret exceedingly that we have not be- 
fore us the report of our so-called Tariff Board on this ques 
tion, so that we could get from an entirely disinterested body 
the real facts about this very important matter. 

The essential facts relative to the comparative cost of manu 
facturing woolen goods here and abroad can be ascertained by 
a tariff board, and I have felt as though this matter might go 
report 
from the Tariff Board by that date, when we could reach a 
more intelligent conclusion. I would feel much more strongly 
in favor of this procedure if it were not for the fact that these 
manufacturers have for years consistently fought the establish- 
ment of a tariff board. If it had not been for their opposition, 
we long before this would have had a properly constituted tariff 
board, and would have at hand all necessary information. 

If the friends of the present tariff on this schedule had heen 
one-half as active in urging heretofore the passage of a proper 


Tariff Board law as they have been active in opposing if, or if 
they had exerted their influence in trying to secure a report of 
our present so-called Tariff Board, we would have least 


some of the essential facts before us to revise intelligently thi 
schedule and to enable us to be certain that we were 
a law fair and just alike to the consumer and to the ma 
facturer. 

There is no inclination on the part of the people of this coun- 
try to reduce the tariff to a point where the laboring man of 
the country can not be employed in the industries affected by 
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this bill and receive a fair return for his employment. There 
is no demand for a reduction of the tariff to a point where the 
manufacturer can not continue to operate his factory and pay 
the wages that he has been accustomed to pay. But there is a 
widespread and, I think, a well-founded belief that the present 





tariff is very much in excess of the amount necessary to do | 


this, and a very urgent demand that a reduction on the woolen 
schedule be made. 

The people of this country are not in the mood to take the 
statement of those vitally interested parties as to what the 
tariff should be. They want to get the information from men 
of abiliy and skill who are entirely disinterested in the con- 
clusions they reach. 

I want to warn those interested in this schedule, as well as 


other schedules, that if they resist the creation of a Tariff | 


Board with ample powers, with sufficient inducements to ob- 
tain men of excellent ability and experience as commissioners, 
they may get a tariff law that will write the schedules too low 
and bring real, not imaginary, hardships upon them. Our great 
industries have nothing whatsoever to fear from the conclu- 
sions of such a Tariff Board, and when they resist the creation 


of such a board it must occur to every man of experience that | 


there is something about the operation of this tariff law in their 
favor that they desire to conceal. 

It is wholly incomprehensible to me that the manufacturers 
of woo! have not been able to keep pace with the manufacturers 
in other lines of industry and are not more able to cope with 
foreign competition than they claim they are. The cost of 
manufacturing in every other line of industry has grown 
cheaper year by year as improved methods and improved ma- 
chinery have been adopted, and it would seem more than passing 
strange if those engaged in the woolen manufactures have not 
had the same experience. We can much more nearly compete 
with European manufacturers in everything else than we could 
40 years ago. Why not in woolen goods? Our production and 
consumption of woolen goods have increased enormously in the 
past 40 years. Should not the same law prevail there as works 


elsewhere in the manufacture of goods that the larger the | 


production the less the cost of production? 

If we are not able to materially reduce the tariff enacted 43 
years ago, when may we expect to arrive at the point where 
we may reduce it? We can not afford to maintain indefinitely 
these enormous rates. ‘Those interested in the schedule we 


are considering fight the reduction of it even a penny. ‘They | this bill is probably right from the standpoint of the = 


fight the reduction of the tariff on this schedule even more 
strongly than they fought for its original enactment. I do not 
know how the conduct of these beneficiaries of our high tariff 
impresses others, but they impress me as a lot of freebooters 
who are bent on maintaining this unnecessarily high tariff re- 
gardless of right or wrong, regardless of the hardships it works 
on the great mass of our people. They have enjoyed this tariff 
so long, they have exacted tribute from every person so long, 
that they seem to regard it as a vested right to continue to do 
so. When they tell us it can not be materially lowered, or 
lowered at all, they convince me of their insincerity. They 
persuade me that their statements are wholly unreliable. 

But it is my duty to vote for or against this measure. If 
we defeat this measure, our present existing tariff law will 
remain in foree. It is encumbent upon me to decide whether 
the proposed law more nearly complies with that we promised 
the country in our national platform than the existing law. I 
believe that the present tariff on wool and woolen goods is 
entirely too high. If it was fair in 1867, it is altogether too 
high now. I do not believe that there is any justification for 
a tariff on any necessity of life, such as clothing, as high or 
anywhere near as high as 90 per cent ad valorem. I do not 
believe there is anything lfke 90 per cent difference between 
the cost of manufacturing woolen goods in this country and 
elsewhere. I do not believe there is one-half of that difference. 
The best information that I have been able to obtain goes to 
show that there is no such difference. 

L believe that the proposed law comes very much nearer com- 
plying with our national platform than our existing law. I do 
not mean to say that the proposed law is exactly correct. I 
do not know whether it is or not, and I do not believe there is a 
man in this House who does know exactly what the rate should 
be, or ever will know, until we get such reliable informa. 
tion as we could obtain if we had a proper Tariff Board, that 
had given full and ample time to the obtaining of the necessary 
information, 

My people are in favor of a very material reduction on 
woolen goods. They believe that the tariff on this schedule has 
been maintained at too high a figure for many years. I prom- 
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I favor the bill because I believe it is strictly a protect 
measure. None could have been drawn that in every 
ticular recognizes the essential doctrine of a protective po! 
more than this bill does. Republicans may disagree as 
whether the rate is too high or too low, but all will admit ; 
it is a bill based on protective principles. I shall vote fo 
because it is protective in its nature, and, as nearly as [ 


| able to judge, it meets as nearly as possible the doctrine of | 


tection as announced in the Chicago platform of three years 

[Applause.] I believe it more nearly fixes this schedule 
wool and woolen goods in accordance with our Republican 

trine than our present existing law. It certainly is not d: 
with any reference to free trade or with any reference to 
doctrine of tariff for revenue, if that doctrine means anyt! 
else than our protective doctrine under a different name. 


THE OLD EXCUSE, “I CAN NOT VOTH FOR THE BILL BECAUSE THE Go 
MENT CAN NOT AFFORD TO LOSE THE REVENUE.” 


Many Members are going to give as an excuse or as a re 


| for opposing this bill the old lame excuse that we have so « 


| heard when a man is called upon to vote on bills affe 


| revenue—that he can not support them because the Govern: 





| 


i 





can not afford to lose the revenue. Others there are who s:\ 
they would gladly favor a lower rate of duty on this schedule, 
but they can not because the Government can not afford to 
lose the revenue. Some free traders will say that they are ip 
favor of placing wool on the free list, but not now, because t)y 
Government can not afford to lose the revenue. 

Every time it is proposed to revise the tariff laws, or propose 
to extend the rural free delivery of mail, or to enact any jro- 
gressive legislation, the objection is at once raised that (he 
revenues of the Government will not permit it. I will showy in 
a moment that there is no basis for these claims, 

I understand that some of our Democratic friends claim () 
they would be in favor of a still lower tariff on the art 
mentioned in this bill but can not do so because the Governn: 
can not afford to lose the revenue. They are quite loud in tl, 
grief over the fact that the loss of revenue stands squarely in 
their path and will not permit them to vote as their judg. 
dictates, and such as they have long and loudly proclaimed 
they would do if ever given the opportunity. They assure us 
that the loss of revenue is the one thing that prevents them 


‘ from writing into law the pure Democratic doctrine. 


There are some of my Republican colleagues who feel that 


Republican platform, but this loss of revenue prevents the 
from supporting this bill. I do not want to challenge the goo 
faith of these persons, but I want to say none the less positive!; 
that this is an excuse which has. been made by every party in 
the last 80 years for failure to keep its promises in reference to 
revenue laws and a revision of the tariff. Whenever a party has 
failed to make good its promises and has been driven to the list 
ditch in defending its conduct, it has always made the plea that 
it could not have done otherwise and provided the Governux 
with the essential revenue. There never has been a day in °*') 
years when any party could not have completely fulfilled its 
promises in the revision of our tariff or revenue laws, mace 
every reduction promised the people, and yet supplied the Gov- 
ernment with abundant revenue. I want to help uncover ever) 
man who is hiding behind any such defense. I want to show 
how utterly absurd such statements are. If there should be :ny- 
one who is going to defend his conduct by this flimsy, worn- 
out, threadbare excuse and vote on this bill contrary to th 
promises which he made to his people, contrary to the platform 
on which he was elected, whether he be Republican or Den 

I want to assist in uncovering him. I want to show him he 
can not do it on the pretext of loss of revenue. 

The question is not the loss of revenue—that must have been 
taken into consideration before our platforms were written— | 
is, Are we living up to our platforms? The Democratic Pir'y. 
when it proclaimed its policy of free wool, proclaimed it on (! 
theory that it could enact such a law and still supply the Go) 
ernment with the needed revenue. They knew then just :s 
well as now that they would have to provide this revenue f1 
some other source. They must have had this in mind when t!: 
made the declaration. This can not be changed by Gov. Wi's:1 
or any other Democratic candidate for President approvine 4 
different course at this late date. Does Gov. Wilson, want 1 
people of the United States to understand when the Democr:''« 
Party at its next convention declares its platform on the tar! 
that there is an unwritten proviso attached to it to the effect t):\( 
it will carry out that plank only providing it can get the necessi'y 
revenue, or does he want the people to understand that the ))':\! 


ised my people in every speech that I made that if I had the | form will mean exactly what it will say? I can not think that 


opportunity I would vote for a bill reducing materially the 
tariff on our woolen schedule, and I am going to keep my word. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 





Gov. Wilson approves any such doctrine. It is contrary to his con- 

duct in office and his record as governor in fulfilling party pledy: S. 

I am not advocating free wool. I believe in the protective policy. 
> 
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I am only insisting in honesty in party platforms. I think this bill 
complies with the Republican and not the Democratic platform. 

When the Republican Party announced the doctrine that it 
was in favor of a tariff on all manufactured articles which 
would equal the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad, its leaders knew just as well then as now that in 
carrying out this policy all the revenue that would be lost by 
such a law would have to be supplied from some other source. 

When the great leaders of the Republican or Democratic 
Party assemble and announce their policy with reference to a 
tariff law, or any other legislative matter, the people have the 
right to assume that they can fulfill every obligation that they 
voluntarily undertake, and that they make such promises with 
the full knowledge as to the effect it will have on the revenue, 
and that they can carry out their policies and provide for the 
loss of revenue elsewhere. So it is no excuse, it is an admission 
of bad faith, either in the making of the promise or in the ful- 
fillment of it, for a party to say that it can not carry out its 
platform on account of a loss of revenue. 


TOBACCO IS TAXED ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF OTHER LUXURIES. 


Our Government has been throwing away millions upon 
millions of dollars annually that it ought to have and which 
it could easily get, and which would at once enable us to place 
sugar and rice on the free list and provide funds which would 
permit us to reduce the tariff on the woolen, cotton, and steel 
schedules to a point that the Republican Party promised that 
it would do in the last national platform. 

A proper tax on tobacco would easily do this. Tobacco is 
not a necessity of life, but it is clearly and undisputably a 
luxury. Nothing that man consumes is more so. All civilized 
countries tax luxuries and tax them heavily. In raising the 
revenue of the Government the luxuries should be first taxed 
heavily, and then, if enough revenue can not be provided, other 
articles should be taxed; and lastly and least of all should the 
necessary food products, and especially those products that can 
not be raised in our country to a profit and advantage, be taxed. 

No food product should be taxed which this country does not 
easily and naturally raise, and in sufficient quantity for the 
needs of the people. This is one phase of taxation that all 
governments and all political economists are agreed upon, and 
yet we tax this admitted luxury, tobacco, less than almost 
any other commodity in comparison with its actual value when 
sold on the market. It bears but a slight tax when compared 
with other luxuries. The internal-revenue tax on fermented 
liquor is the same to-day that it was at the highest point dur- 
ing the Civil War. It has never been lowered one penny. It 
was doubled during the Spanish War, but when that war was 
over the tax was restored to the point of the Civil War. 
Our war tax on distilled spirits was for a short time reduced 
from an average of about $1.50 to 60 cents a gallon in 1868. 

In 1872 it was raised to 70 cents a gallon; in 1875 it was 
again raised to 90 cents a gallon; and in 1894 it was raised 
to $1.10 a gallon, and the tax has remained at the last figure 
ever since 1894. The tax on distilled liquors since 1894 has 
been about as high as the average tax during the Civil War. 
The tax on tobacco from its highest point during the Civil War 
has been lowered from year to year until it is now but a small 
fraction of that tax. The changes have been quite numerous, 
and I have prepared a table showing the rate and date of each 
law reducing the same. Smoking and chewing tobacco and 
snuff in each law are fixed at the same rate, there being one or 
two exceptions in relation to snuff, which I will not notice, so 
I will speak of them as tobacco. Cigars and cheroots have been 
taxed by each law at the same rate, and I will speak of them 
together as cigars. Cigarettes by each law have borne about 
one-half of the rate of cigars, so I will not especially mention 
them. I am discussing only the internal-revenue tax. I am 


not taking into consideration at all import or tariff duties. 
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Date of enactment. tho d). 
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What kind of tobacco is the gentleman talking 





Mr. PAYNE. 
about? 


Mr. WARBURTON. Smoking tobacco and chewing tobacco. I 
stated that. I am not dealing at all with import duties; I 
am dealing with the internal-revenue tax. Now, we will ob- 


serve that from the highest point during the war, 40 cents a 
pound, tobacco has been reduced to 8 cents a pound. Cigars 
at the highest point of the Civil War were $8 to $40, accord- 
ing to the value, per thousand; they were reduced to $38 a 
thousand in 1883, and they have remained at that point all the 
time, except during the Spanish War, when they were slightly 
raised. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman kindly state what the 
valorem was in addition 

Mr. WARBURTON. I am not taking into consideration the 
import duties; I am simply talking about the internal revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, the internal revenue. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. So it clearly appears, while the 
tax on whisky or distilled spirits is about the same as that « 
the Civil War tax, and the tax on fermented liquors, beer, and 
ale is equal to that of the highest Civil War tax, our tax on 
tobacco has been reduced from time to time until it is but a 
fraction of the Civil War tax. Our present tax is not one- 
fourth of what it was during the Civil War and up to 1S72; 
two-fifths of what it was from 1872 to 1875; one-third of what 
it was from 1875 to 1879; one-half of what it was from 1879 to 
1883. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman again refer to in- 
ternal revenue only? 

Mr. WARBURTON. I say so in all my speeches. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is discussing the sched- 
ules of everything else but tobacco, and only the internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes; we will call it the internal-reyenue 
tax on tobacco. That is what I am discussing. 

Mr, GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. WARBURTON, Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman to advocate 


SS 
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Washington 


an increase in the internal-revenue taxes on tobacco and liquors, 
in order to decrease the duties on wool and the various other 
schedules? 


Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. I say you can provide all the rev- 
enue you lose on all such reductions by increasing the internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco alone. I am not referring to the tax on 
distilled spirits or liquors. That is as high as it was during 
the Civil War. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman advocates an increase in the 
internal-revenue taxation on tobacco, in order to lower the duty 
on wool and other products? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes; and to lower the duty on steel and 
cotton, and to get it all off of sugar. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. I am, 

Mr. GARRETT. Did the gentleman get his time from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] or from the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop]? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. The gentleman from 
good enough to give me some of his time. 

Mr. PAYNE, I want to say to the gentleman from Tennes- 


is not a_ protectionist. 


et CC CLL LL 


New York was 


sce—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wanted, Mr. Chairman, to say to the genile- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], if the gentleman from 
Washington will yield a moment, that I might consume all : 
time by yielding to men who are honestly opposed to this bil! 
though they are sitting on the other side of the aisle, but who 
dare not speak against the edict of the Democratic caucus. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman from Washington will per- 


Washington 


mit, I do not suppose the gentleman from New York meant to 
indicate by that that I had requested of him any time on that 
ground? 


Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARBURTON. Now, gentlemen, if you will follow me 
closely, I shall not need to answer these questions again. I am 
simply discussing the increase of the internal-revenue tax on 
tobacco. The tax on sugar, for instance, controls absolutely, 
and is of the same effect as an internal-revenue or consumption 
tax on sugar. That might not prevail as to cotton and woolen 
goods. I will not undertake to say that it does. But I am 
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simply calling your attention to the fact that you have not 
reduced the duties on woolen goods and cotton goods practically 





since the Civil War. You have not reduced the internal- 
revenue tax on beer. You have not reduced the internal-revenue 
tax on distilled spirits. 

Now, tobacco is as much a luxury as any of those, and yet 
you have reduced it down to only 20 per cent of what it was 
in the Civil War. I have some illustrations for you, or will 
have in a moment, which, if you have not examined the subject, 
I think will be rather astounding to you. P 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has made any investigation as to the amount 
of revenue produced under the old rates and the amount pro- 
duced under the subsequent rates after the tax was reduced? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. I will cover that in just a mo- 
ment, if the gentleman will wait that long. I had one of the 
experts of the Internal Revenue Bureau figure it out for me. 

While the foregoing table shows that our tax on tobacco is 
but a pittance compared with what it was during the 20 years 
following the Civil War, and the tax is insignificant compared 
with the tax on other luxuries, it does not give one a full idea 
of what a small ad valorem tax it really is. For instance, this 
morning I bought a quarter of a pound of Edgeworth smoking 
tobacco. This is a common, ordinary smoking tobacco, which 
cost me 25 cents. The Government tax on this was 14 cents. 
If the tax was doubled it would have cost me 263 cents; if the 
tax was trebled, it would have cost me 28 cents; if it had 
been quadrupled, it would have cost me 294 cents. 

The Government tax on a 10-cent cigar is three-tenths of 1 
cent; if it was doubled, a 10-cent cigar would cost 10.3 cents; if 
it was trebled, it would cost 10? cents; and if it was quadrupled, 
it would cost less than 11 cents. 

The tax on a 25-cent cigar is likewise three-tenths of 1 cent; 
if this tax were doubled, a 25-cent cigar would cost 25.3 cents; 
if it were trebled, it would cost 25% cents; and if it were quad- 
rupled, it would cost 25.9 cents. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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If we were to increase our tax on tobacco 100 per cent, it | 


would equal the tax in effect from 1879 to 1883; if we were to 
increase it 300 per cent, it would equal the tax in effect from 
1875 to 1879; if we were to increase it 250 per cent, it would 
equal the tax in effect from 1872 to 1875; and if we were to 
increase it 400 per cent, it would then equal the tax in effect 
from 1864 to 1872. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In giving the price of a cigar, the gentleman 
is assuming that each time the consumer of the cigar would 
have to pay the tax. As a matter of fact, I presume it would 
not make any difference. He would get a 10-cent cigar for 10 
cents just the same. 

Mr. WARBURTON. He probably would. 
have one-fiftieth less of tobacco in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that would do the smoker just that much 
more good. 

Mr. PAYNE. We might better tax it all out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it might be a good thing, although I 
smoke as much as anybody. 

Mr. WARBURTON. If we were to double the tax on a 50- 
cent cigar, it would then cost 503 cents; if it were trebled, it 
would cost 502 cents; if it were quadrupled, it would cost 50.9 
cents. It can be readily seen that to double or even to increase 
the tax 300 or 400 per cent the price to the consumer would not be 
materially increased. Even if we were to quadruple the price, 
the per cent of the tax on tobacco would not equal that which 
we have on a great many necessaries of life. 

Our present rate on smoking tobacco, taking Edgeworth 
as an example, is 8 per cent of the selling price; if doubled, it 
would be 16 per cent of the selling price; if trebled, it would 
be 24 per cent; and if quadrupled, it would be 32 per cent of 
the selling price. 

Our present tax on a 5-cent cigar is 6 per cent of the retail 
price; if doubled, it would equal 12 per cent; if trebled, it 
would equal 18 per cent; and if quadrupled, it would equal 24 
per cent. 

Our present tax on a 10-cent cigar equals 3 per cent of 
the retail price; if doubled, it would be 6 per cent; if trebled, 
it would equal 9 per cent; and if quadrupled, it would equal 12 
per cent. 

Our present tax on a 25-cent cigar is 1.2 per cent of the retail 
price; if doubled, it would equal 2.4 per cent; if trebled, it 
would equal 3.6 per cent; and if quadrupled, it would equal 48 
per cent of the retail price. 


It would probably 
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Our present tax on a 50-cent cigar equals six-tenths of 1 per 
eent at retail price; if doubled it would equal 1.2 per cent: if 
trebled it would equal 1.8 per cent; and if quadrupled it would 
equal 2.4 per cent of the retail price. 

Our tax on sugar represents about 36 per cent of the price of 
retail sugar in the city of Washington. The tariff is almost five 
times as much on a dollar’s worth of sugar as the tax on a do! 
lar’s worth of smoking tebacco or on a dollar’s worth of 5-cen 
cigars, 12 times as much as the tax on a dollar’s worth of 10-cep: 
cigars, 30 times as much as the tax on a dollar’s worth 
25-cent cigars, and 60 times as great as the tax on $1 worth . 
50-cent cigars. 

When one of our millionaires buys a dollar’s worth of 50-cen: 
cigars he pays the Government six-tenths of 1 cent revenue: 
when he buys a dollar’s worth of 25-cent cigars he pays th 
Government a revenue of 1.2 cents; when he buys a dollar’ 
worth of two-for-a-quarter cigars he pays the Government in re; 
nue 2.4 cents. When his gardener buys a dollar’s worth of 
nickel cigars or of smoking tobacco he pays the Government : 
revenue of 8 cents; when his washerwoman buys $1 worth of 
granulated sugar at the market price in Washington—5$ ce 
a pound—she pays the Government a revenue of 36 cents; or, 3); 
cents is exacted from her on account of our tariff on that nec 
sary of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman submit just to an interru 
tion? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know that I differ with the line of 
argument the gentleman is making, but it seems to me he omit 
to draw the distinction. If these cigars are imported, how 
much does the Government get? 

Mr. WARBURTON. They would get—— 

Mr. HARDY. What is the import tax? 

Mr. WARBURTON. I think it is $4.50 a thousand. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, then, as to sugar, you are speaking of the 
import tax alone, and there is no indirect revenue tax on sugar. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I do not know whether the gentlem 
read it or not, but the other day I showed conclusively, I think, 
that your tariff of $1.90 does, as a matter of fact, cost every 
consumer of sugar 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HARDY. I think you are exactly right, but this tax 
that you are speaking of tobacco paying to the Government 
direct is in addition to the protection given by the protective 
tariff on tobacco? 

Mr. WARBURTON. The only place where my illustration 
would be at all faulty would be in the case of a 25 or a 50-cent 
cigar. 

Mr. HARDY. Any cigar that is imported? p 

Mr. WARBURTON. Any cigar that is imported. 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, this is an additional tax to 
the import tax? 

Mr. WARBURTON. Now, I did not have time, and I can 
not go into that now, but from what little investigation I have 
made I am very free to say that I do not think that that 
would increase a 25-cent cigar 3 per cent. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say to the gentleman that I belic) 
we can get revenue elsewhere without imposing these out- 
rageous burdens. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Snuff—common, ordinary snuff—se!! 
for about 75 cents a pound and pays a tax of 8 cents a pound 
or a tax equal to 10 per cent of its retail price. Would it no‘ 
be good, decent legislation to tax this not altogether delicat 
and refined luxury 36 cents per pound and thus raise our 
revenue $10,000,000 a year, and take this amount off of th 
tax on sugar and thus save about 20 per cent of our tax on 
sugar? This sum would almost equal the revenue we will lose 
on wool by the proposed bill. 

That is exactly what would have been raised last year if we 
had had that tax on snuff; if we had raised it up to the price 
that it costs the poor woman when she has to buy a dollar 
worth of sugar. Let the woman or man who wants to use 
snuff pay as large a percentage on the retail price as the p: 
woman does who has to buy sugar for herself and her children 
This sum on snuff alone, raising it back to the Civil War tax, 
would pretty nearly provide all the revenue you lose by the 
passage of this bill. 

For the fiseal year ending 1910 we received on our intern:! 
reyenue from tobacco the sum of $57,889,000. If we were to 
double the internal-revenue tax, it would increase our revenuc 
$57,889,000. If we were to treble it, dt would increase our reve 


nue $115,778,000. 

If we double it, we make 25 cents’ worth of smoking tobacco 
cost us 27 cents; a 5-cent cigar would cost us 5.3 cents; 1 
10-cent cigar would cost us 10.3 cents; a 124-cent cigar would 
cost us 12.8 cents; and a 25-cent cigar, 25.3 cents. 
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If we treble it, it would make cents’ worth of ieine | 
tobacco cost 29 cents; a 5-cent cigar cost 5.6 cents; a 10-cent | 
cigar cost 10.6 cents; a 124-cent cigar cost 13.1 cent; and a 25- 
cent cigar cost 25.6 cents. 

If we were to double the tax on tobacco and cigars, we could 
place sugar and rice on the free list and have $6,000,000 to spare. 
If we should treble the tax on cigars and tobacco, we could take 
care of every possible loss that we would suffer by means of any 
proposed revision of the tariff and place sugar and rice on the | 
free list. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at my request, has 
given me in detail the amounts of smoking and chewing tobacco 
and snuff, cigars, and cigarettes that were withdrawn for con- | 
sumption last year, so that I might determine what the revenues 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending 1910 would have 
heen if the internal-revenue law of 1875 and the internal-reve- | 
nue law of 1879 were in force. I shall add a table showing the 
results on each item as well as total results. 

he internal revenue that we would have received for the | 
amount of tobacco consumed last year if the internal-revenue 
tax of April, 1879, had been in force would have been, in round 
numbers, $138,000,000, as opposed to $58,000,000 actually re- 
ceived under our existing law. If the internal-revenue law of | 
iS75 had been in force on the tobacco consumed last year, in- | 
stead of the Government getting $58,000,000 it would have col- | 
lected $178,000,000. It must be borne in mind that the tax in 
this law of 1879 was not reduced because it was too high, be- 
cause there was any demand for the reduction of it by anyone | 
interested in the industry or by the consumer, but because the 
Government found it necessary to reduce its income—to check | 
its increasing surplus. 

One can not make that too strong. The law of 1875, which, if | 
it had been in force last year, would have increased our revenues | 
$120,000,000, was never taken off at the request of any man who 
grew tobacco, at the request of any man who handled tobacco, 
or at the request of anyone. I do not doubt there are many of 
you here who will remember that it was taken off solely because 
we had more money coming into the Treasury than we knew | 
what to do with, and we wanted to reduce the revenue. 

The law of 1875 reduced the war tax 25 per cent; the law of 
1879 further reduced the tax to about 50 per cent of the war | 
tax. So there could be no excuse for the third reduction of 
1883, which again reduced the tobacco tax to one-fourth of the 
Civil War tax, except the desire to still further reduce the 
revenue, 

If the internal-revenue law of 1879 had been in force last | 
year we would have received $80,000,000 more in revenue than we 
actually received, This would enable us to put sugar on the free 
list, the revenue of which amounted to $53,000,000 last year; put | 
rice on the free list, the revenue of which amounted to $1,458,000 
last year; and enact the present law, which it is admitted will | 
cause a loss of $13,000,000, and still have $13,000,000 left. 

If the internal-revenue law of 1875 had been in force last | 
year we would have received $178,000,000 as opposed to | 
$58,000,000, or we would have received $120,000,000 more than 
we actually did receive. This would enable us to place sugar | 
and rice on the free list, reduce the revenue from wool and | 


woolen goods one-half, which would amount to more than | 
$21,000,000 ; cut off one-half of the tariff on cotton goods, which 
would amount to $19,000,000 in revenue; place iron and | 
steel on the free list, which would cause a revenue loss of | 
about $12,000,000, making a total reduction in revenue of about | 
107,000,000 and leave still a surplus of $13,000,000. It must be | 
remembered in this connection that when we place sugar on the | 
free list that we not only make a saving to the great masses of | 
people of $53,000,000, the amount of revenue, but that we save | 
them at least $85,000,000 more which is exacted of them by 
reason of the tariff. 

The law of 1875, which fixed the tax I have just mentioned, 
reduced the war tax 25 per cent. So, when the law of 1875 was | 
enacted, the rate on tobacco then was 75 per cent of what it | 
was at the close of the war and for five years afterwards. 

Mr. Beveridge, in his great speech on tobacco in the United | 
States Senate in 1899, and to whom I am indebted for much | 
information, said: 

To bring home to us more clearly the grotesque littleness of our | 
present tax compared with that of ather countries, I have had computed 
a table which I shall insert in my remarks, showing what our revenue 
would be if we taxed tobacco as these other countries taxed tobacco. 

For example, if we taxed tobacco at the same rate that England 
taxes tobacco, we would get $380,086,000. If we taxed tobacco at the | 
rate that Austria taxes it, we would get $202,884,000 every year; at 
the rate that Hungary taxes it, $169,498,000 every year. If we taxed 
tobacco at the rate that France taxes tobacco, we would get $436,585,000 


of revenue every year from that single source of taxation. If we taxed 


tobacco at the rate that Italy taxes tobacco, we would get $447,675,000 
every year. 


Our internal-reyenue tax on tobacco yielded last year 
$57,889,000, 
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| that. 


| we got it from internal revenue or got it from duties? 


| made in order to prevent a large surplus in our Treasury. 


| then growing surplus. 
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Over one-half of the tobacco consumed in Great Britain is 
imported from this country and bought in the open market, and 
when it reaches England it is taxed 74 cents a pound, which 


| the consumer pays; we furnish France with over half of the 


tobacco consumed by the French people, and this tobacco pays 
a tax when it reaches France of 85 cents a pound; we furnish 
Italy with practically all the tobacco that country consumes, 
and when it reaches Italy it pays a tax of 93 cents a pound. 

If we would tax tobacco as England taxes the tobacco she 


| imports from us, we would have $96,000,000 more than all the 


duties that we collect by reason of the tariff on everything 


except wines, liquors, cigars, and tobacco. If we taxed our 
tobacco at the same rate France taxes the tobacco she buys 


from us and raises herself, we would receive from this source 
$142,000,000 more than all the duties levied on everything that 
we import except wines, liquors, cigars, and tobacco. We could 


| take import duties off everything but wines, liquor, tobacco, 
|} and ¢ 


igars, and still have this surplus over what we now get. 
Of course, this would not be a wise thing to do, but it simply 
shows the possibilities of this tax. But it might be wel. to 
observe that probably the French and English people pay no 
tax which is less felt and about which there is less complaint. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question right there? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi? 
Mr. WARBURTON. Yes. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Has the gentleman any 
statistics showing the consumption of tobacco in the countries 
he has just mentioned, as compared with the consumption in 


from Washington 


| America per capita? 


Mr. WARBURTON. I have those figures at 
have not the figures here. The consumption is much less in 
those countries. England is the next largest consumer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The taxes that the gentleman refers to, 


my office, but 


| that are imposed by England, Germany, and France, are all 


tariff taxes, are they not? 

Mr. WARBURTON. No; I think not. I am very positive of 
I took those statements of the amount of the tax from 
the remarks of Mr. Beveridge, and I did not verify the figures. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman undoubtedly refers 
to the tariff tax. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman has mentioned the im- 
portations into England from this country. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman is mistaken, because in 


England they do not permit the raising of tobacco at all. All 
of it is imported, and must pay a tariff tax. 
Mr. WARBURTON. In France the tobacco goes in free. It 


goes in free and is a government monopoly, and is taxed as 
an internal-revenue tax. Of course, it is immaterial whether 
it is an internal-revenue tax or a tariff duty. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is only material as illustrating the 
gentleman’s point, of our internal-revenue taxes as compared 
with other taxes. 

Mr. WARBURTON. What difference would it make whether 
The fact 
is the consumer pays it, and he will pay that amount of tax. 
THB TAX ON TOBACCO WAS REDUCED IN 1879 AND AGAIN IN 1883 BECAUSB 

THE GOVERNMENT DID NOT NEED THE REVENUB. 

It may be asked by those who do not recall the history of the 
reduction of the tax on tobacco in 1879 and 1883 why these 
reductions were made. I want to recall the fact that they were 
[ 
think, Mr. PAYNE, you were in Congress at that time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I was not in Congress at that time, but I know 
that reductions have frequently been urged in the tobacco tax 
by the raisers of tobacco since I have been in Congress, 

Mr. WARBURTON. During the preceding years the income 
of the Government had been exceeding its expenditures by a 
large amount. The Government was collecting more revenue 
than it needed to meet its fixed charges, and the question was, 
What tax should the Government reduce in order to prevent a 
further accumulation? 

Our protected interests objected to a reduction of duty on 
imports and were successful in preventing a reduction of the 
tariff. The internal-revenue tax on tobacco was adopted as the 
easiest and most satisfactory way of reducing our large and 
This was the sole reason for the redue- 
tion made in this tax at both of these dates. It was not because 
the Government or Congress regarded the tax as too high; it 
was not because the consumers of tobacco were objecting to the 
tax; it was not because the farmers who raised the tobacco de- 
manded or requested it. It was done in each instance solely for 
the purpose of cutting down the revenue, It was cut down for 
this express purpose, and this amounted to a notice to the world 
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" 
that it would be and should be restored whenever the Govern- | farmer get this 8 cents that was removed from the interna!- 
ment’s needs required. No man can complain if the Government | revenue tax? Not at all, though the tax removed was equal to 
restores this tax when it should be restored. | the price of the farm product. 

Who would complain if the tax of 1883 or 1879 on tobacco In 1883 we again reduced the internal-revenue tax on tobac 
were restored and the whole tax on sugar could be removed? | 8 cents per pound, the then prevailing price of tobacco on ¢! 
Sugar is a prime necessity; tobacco a luxury. Tobacco is | farm was about 8 cents a pound. Did this increase the va 
bought by those who desire, but who do not need it. Sugar is a | of the tobacco on the farm? Not a particle. The farmer « 
necessity on every man’s table. The Government gets all the tax | not receive one penny advance, nor a fraction of a penny 
it levies on tobacco. The Government gets only 52 cents out of | vance, for his tobacco. 
every $1.39 that is exacted of the consumer of sugar onaccountof| The average price of tobacco from 1875 to 1883 was 7.7 « 
tariff, 52 cents going to the Government and most of the remain- | per pound. The internal-revenue tax on tobacco for the | 
ing 87 cents going to the Sugar Trust and our island planters. | four years of this time was 24 cents a pound; for the last f 

The Hon. Green B. Raum, then Commissioner of Internal | years it was 16 cents a pound. 

Revenue, protested against the reduction of the internal-revenue The average price of tobacco from 1885 to 1895 was 8 cen 
tax on tobacco in a special repert to Congress. After stating | pound, while the internal-revenue tax on tobacco was o1 

the amount of money required by the Government and the | cents a pound as compared with 24 cents and 16 cents a 
amount of its revenue, he showed that we were collecting from | from 1879 to 1883. 

$70,000,000 to $80,000,000 more than we needed, and then says: | The average price of tobacco from 1895 to 1905 was 7.2 « 

“Tt is an old and sound maxim that no more revenue should | 2 pound, with an internal-revenue tax of only 6 cents a por 
be raised than is necessary for an economical administration of | the farm price was one-half a cent a pound less than fr 





the Government and a gradual reduction of the public debt. | 1875 to 1883, when the tax was 24 and 16 cents a pound. 
“Therefore it becomes obvious that a reduction of from sey-| The average price of tobacco on the farm from 1900 to 1 

enty to eighty millions in the annual revenues of the country | WaS 7.1 cents per pound. 

could be safely entered upon; and, in my judgment, such aj| It will be seen that the farm price during these five y: 

reduction is urgently called for. I respectfully offer some sug- | was six-tenths of a cent less a pound than it was from 1875 ° 

gestions for your consideration in this regard. | 1883, when the revenue tax was 24 cents and 16 cents a pound. 


“The great bulk of internal-reyenue taxation is derived from | From 1865 to 1872 the tax on tobacco was 32 cents a poi 
distilled spirits—about nine-tenths of which are used as a bey- | the highest tax ever placed by the United States on toba 
erage—malt liquors, tobacco, and cigars. These are not articles | During these years while this tax was in force the aver 
of necessary consumption, but are articles of luxury, the taxes | price of tobacco was 9.8 cents per pound on the farm, ihe 
upon which are readily paid by the consumers, and no one need | highest average price in the history of this country except dur- 
consume them. | ing the war. 

“Tam strongly of the opinion that so long as the principle of From July, 1898, until May, 1901, the tax on tobacco w: 
deriving part of the revenue of the Government from internal | doubled; that is to say, it was raised from 6 cents to 12 cent 
taxation is retained, these articles and the dealers therein are | pound. In 1901 it was reduced from 12 cents to 9 cents a pou 
proper subjects for taxation. There is no demand on the part | 2nd in 1902 it was restored to the pre-war tax of 6 cents a pound. 
of consumers of these products for the remission of the taxes| The farmer received as large a price during the years ¢! 
imposed upon them; there is no public sentiment calling for | Spanish-American War tax was in force as he did the t! 
their repeal. On the contrary, the general current of public | years preceding the war or the three years following the wi: 
opinion seems to be in favor of their retention.” | If we compare the prices of tobacco for the years menti ] 

This is a strong argument against the reduction of the tax in | it will be observed that the farm price of tobacco was as hig! 
1879. His advice was not heeded, and the tax on tobacco was | and even higher when the revenue taxes were the highest. 
reduced from 24 to 16 cents a pound. | We ship our enormous surplus abroad. The price of tobac 

In the annual report of Gen. Raum for the fiscal year ending | raised in this country is controlled by the price abroad, as is our 
June 30, 1879, the report bearing date November 24, 1879, re- | cotton. The price is fixed by the law of supply and dem 
ferring to the reduction of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco | The tax of 74, 85, and 93 cents levied by the countries who « 
in this report, he says: sume the major portion of tobacco that we export no more 

“ Experience has shown that no material advantage has inured | determine the price of the raw article than does our tax of ( 
to the consumer (of tobacco) in the reduction of price by rea- | cents a pound. 
son of the reduction of the tax.” | AN INCREASE IN THR TAX ON TOBACCO OR AN INCREASE OF THE COS! 

What is more uneqaal and unjust; what is more of a pitiable TOBACCO SONS HSE REDUCE FES ANCUNT CONSUMED. 
parody on our taxing system than a law that taxes 25-cent | As I have already said, an increase of the tax on tobacco, or 
cigars at 1.2 per cent of its retail price and sugar 36 per cent | 2ny other luxury, will not affect the amount consumed. 0r\'- 
of its retail price? <s it not wickedly unfair? Let us remem- | 24ry smoking tobacco, like Edgeworth’s, retails for $1 a pound 
ber when we come to revise these laws that these charwomen | If we were to double the tax, a pound of this tobacco that now 
who on their knees scrub the floors of our Office Building and | Sells for $1 a pound would then sell for $1.08, and a poun of 
our Capitol Building, who work late at night and early in the | this tobacco lasts the ordinary smoker a month. Do you think 
morning and perform work of the most menial and laborious | that the adding of 8 cents to a pound of this tobacco, so as | 
character, and at a small wage, pay 12 times as much tax for | Make it retail for $1.08 a pound, would affect the amour 
every dollar’s worth of sugar they buy as we pay for every tobacco consumed? I do not believe that the purchasers of | 
dollar’s worth of 10-cent cigars that we buy. [Applause.] tobacco, with the tax on it doubled as suggested, would ¢ 
WOULD AN INCREASE IN THE INTRRNAL-RSVENUR Tax rnsunR THe ranuan? | 'o*ize the difference in cost, and it is too clear to need argun 


to su rt th ropositi tha h iner in the tax 
One of the arguments that has been raised against increasing oo ee eee — 


would not affect the amount consumed. 
the internal-revenue tax on this luxury is that it will injure A man who cares for his pipe and tobacco would pay 10 


the farmer who raises it. The opponents of the increase of | attention or give a thought to this additional tax. To dov! 
this tax—those who do not desire the Government to obtain | the tax on a 10-cent cigar would increase the cost to 10.3 ce: 
any other large source of revenue which will enable Congress | to treble it would increase it to 10.6 cents. Do you think (| 
to reduce the tariff—warn us solemnly and with great unction | a man who buys and smokes 10-cent cigars would notice 


that if we raise the tax on tobacco the farmer will be greatly | increased cost or would smoke any less number of cigars if 
affected if not ruined. To one who has not made a study of | price was increased this much? 


this question this argument may seem very plausible, but in fact If you double the tax on a 25-cent cigar, the price would | 
nothing is further from the truth. History shows us over and | increased to 25.6 cents. Would this in any manner decr: 
over again that a large or small tax on a luxury of this kind | the number of 25-cent cigars that are smoked? Our statis’ 
has no effect on the price of the raw ingredients used in the | will prove conclusively that taking off the revenue tax ( 
production of such luxuries or on the amount consumed. not increase the consumption of tobacco. It is likewise 

The history of tobacco since America was discovered, when | that increasing the tax, as I have suggested, will not in any 
tobacco came inte use, shows conclusively that the tax on to- | manner decrease its consumption. Even though increasing 
bacco has nothing whatever to do with the price paid to the | revenue tax should decrease the consumption somewhat, wo" | 
farmer. The average price of tobacco on the farm has been | this in any manner be a calamity? Would the brain and hea!!!) 
quite as high when our internal-revenue tax has been one, two, | of our people be at all injured if less tobacco were consume: 
three, four, five, and six times as high as our present tax. | But our experience shows that this is not the result. The co- 
Whenever we have made the heaviest reduction in our internal- | sumption of tobacco never increased as rapidly in this country 
revenue tax on tobacco the price of tobacco on the farm has | per capita as it did from 1876 to 1884, when the tax was from 
not been increased a fraction of a cent. 400 to 166 per cent larger than it is at the present time. 

In 1879 we took off 8 cents a pound. The farm price of I think I have clearly shown that the question of the loss of 
tobacco prior to that time was 8 cents per pound. Did the ' revenue to the Government ought not to deter any man or any 
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from w riting a revision of this schedule exactly as he 
- it believes it ought to be written. The same majority that 
1 pass the mand bill revising this schedule or any other 
hedule can on the same day or succeeding days enact an- 


an raising our internal-revenue tax on tobacco to a point 
hat t will supply all the loss of revenue that will be sustained 
such a revision. Such a revenue law as I have suggested 
ll not only provide abundant revenue, but will place a proper 
m this Inxury that it ought to bear. 
There be no good reason offered why the tax on this 
luxury should only be from six-tenths of 1 per cent to 8 per cent 
f the retail price, when we tax a necessary of life like sugar 
} per cent; woolen goods, on an average, more than 90 per 
; and cotton goods at 53 per cent. I am convinced that 
the rate in the proposed law is fixed as it is, not to avoid 
loss of revenue but is fixed at the point it is because the Demo- 
cratie Party dare not write it lower. 
While the Democratic Party preaches placing raw wool on 
the free list and a very low tariff on the manufactured articles, 
en it comes to the test it is compelled to adopt the Repub- 
n doctrine of a protective tariff and write in its proposed 
w a protective rate. You do not dare write a lower rate, 
‘ause you fear the consequences at the next general elec- 
You know that the industries of this country can 
t prosper if you write into the law the theories you have 
re: ched. 


ean 
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The following tables show the 
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quantity of cigars, cigarettes, 
st year in the United States. 

first table shows the rate 

would have been collected if the 

in force. The second table s 

have been collected if the 


of tax and the amount that 
tax on March 3, 1875, had been 
shows the amount of tax that would 
act of March 1, 1879, had been in 











Amount that would have been collected if the tag of 1875 had been in 
force for the year 1910. 
Kind. Quantity. Rate of tax. Col ns 

wy — piagtineeepinaaptnnariene Eerssatpett 

CIgMED. ctditguinsas sedbdnvoené No... 213, 356, 5304 | $6 per thousa and $49, 280, 139. 02 
( lh anctiewvemaceasess — 7, 884, 748, 515 | $1.75 per thousan id 13, 798, 309. 90 
‘ 31,969,111 | 32centsperpound.| 10,230,115. 52 
I 436, 608,898 | 


24cents perpound.| 104,786, 135. 52 
| i 
| 





ednetnthddedsoe guises codeteksateunned | 178, 094, 699. 96 





collected if 


Amount that would have be the taz of 1879 had been in 


en 
force | for wr the year 1910. 
Kind Quantity Rate of tax. Collections 

aera — — — -—_—__—_— 
Ci , 504 | $6 per thoasand.. - | $49, 250, 129. 02 
( sa 5 | $1.75 perthousand.| 13,798,209. 90 
s 9,111 | 18.cent sperpound.| 5,115,057. 96 
i 69, 857, 423. 68 


13, 893 eaese do } 














The act of March 1, 1879 , taxed at 16 cents per pound mann- 

factured tobacco of all kinds, except cigars, cheroots, and ciga- 

rette 

i875, prevailed. 

Statement showing “withdrawals for consumption” of manufactured 
tobacco during the fiscal year 1910, the rate of taz thercon, and the 

collections therefrom. 





Kind. Quantity. | Rate of tax. | Collections. 





$21, 420, 630. 51 
580, 748. 40 


——S|SSSSSSS====—| 
|f 7,863,215, 80s | $1.08, 54 cents, and | 7,826,194. 48 
CANT nies pclcucn ate No..! $1.25. 
21,532,707 | $3 and $3.60... .... ! 


S ithaetaemspianndicie 

. Sa ndith dooce ho * 8 | 

WP. ckpeaide Sal couiae sce Tbs..| 137,969,111 | 6cents............ 20, 602. 

Fobacea, chewing and smok- ‘ 1 436, 008, 898 }.....d0............} 26,210,461. 45 
pounds. 


659, 760. 54 


Og, 


Aggregate collections.....|...............-|e.--cececeeeceeceeee 58,118, 457.03 


A very small amount bore the rate of 8 cents - pound, bat the amount was so 


small it is not worth while to mention a J 
My ‘ e it. It is all included in the amount of collec 


| 
bas i aed 18,050,900. 36 
; 


s, and on these the tax provided for by the act of March 3, | 


ff, chewing and smoking tobacco that was y consumed this | 


2) 
ir 
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It is not the loss of revs : 3 1 this 
revision even lower if 3 ie 
that stands in the vw mi 
simply because y ‘ither i e 
fail to write the law that \ 
plause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield or n 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson}. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman 
arisen, as to whether the Lecis! r 
has ratified the income-tax amendn 
tution. Senate concurrent resolution 
branches of our general assembly, was | t 
ernor after the regular ses the gener : 
adjourn and was | him vetoes hat is : 
alleged veto message. Immediat« 1 ase 
governor had taken this act st graphes 
opinion the veto power of t ver - of 
tend to the ratificati f Imen t 
tution, that his a wa } d urged 
dom of withdrawing his alles 

The governor replied, seeking to justify his power r 
article 6, section 16, of the « stity f A is I 
will quote in a few moments. 

I then wired the secretary of state of Ari é n. 
Earl W. Hodges, requesti him to forward 1 authenticated 
copy of the record showing tl! { f the I sas Legi 
lature in this regard, and, if he desired, als verified DY 
of the governor's leged veto. I am in receipt of a telegram 
from him stating that the record has been forwarded 1 will 
he received here to-morrow 


I also introduced in this House, for the purpose of testi the 
pinion of the House, in order that tl eg der cht 
not go unchallenged, a resolution declaring, that the 
governor of a State has no power to veto ion the 





an amendment to ti 


general 


Constit 


assembly 


aa a State of 


ution. 








I admit, in the beginning, that in many instances gover of 
States have signed the resolutions o t ratification I adr hat 
since this session of Congress began four States have re rted 
















ratification, and in three instances the resolutions appear to 
have been signed by the respective governors. But upon that 
point it must be clear to any mind, especi ia y to the mind of any 
lawyer, that the | governor of a State can not create for himself a 
power by the attemp sm exercise of that “power. The executive 
approval is unnecess his veto is void 

I aave introduced the ti lowing resolution, for the purpose of 
hay this bedy express its opinion as to wl anes the veto 
power * of the governor extends to the ratification of aimend- 
ments to the Federal Constitutior 

slved, That the article of amendment proposed Congress to be 

nu d to the Constitution of nit States 1 ting an me 
tax, havin I sia ’ the » of Arkausas 
was improperly net ut it fs : 

lared that SSi that t proval | the 
auvenaee of said St juired t ve effect t e ratifi on 
of said amendm« ’ said gov r ts inop¢ ve 
and is null and d Lid ar mt has been duly ratified 
by the legislature of said State, n ‘ t sald attempted vy 

IMPORTANC Or TI: i 
No one can be unmindful of the ‘tance of this issue, 


——————— 


vern 


rr is held to 


ing amendn 


If the veto power of a go 


apply to the action 
of State legislatures : 


ents to the Federa 


ratify 














‘ 
Constitution, it is manifest that the difficulty in adopting 
| amendments is greatly increased if it be not rendered procti 
cally impossible. The number of votes necessary to | 1 
measure over the governor’s veto differs widely in the St 
In some a simple majority is required; in others, as in A ! 
sas, 2 majority of all members elected. In many of the S 
2 two-thirds yote must be secured, while in thr 
must be 0 btained. There is no veto | yer in North ¢ I 
The issue is a new one. There is no precise | I 
Supreme Court of the United State s has never | i 1 
to determine the exact question here 1 ad 
I maintain with confiden ce that tl ) f or 
has nothing to do with consti 5 
it does not extend to the rat ificati I ! ts 1 e@ 
Federal Constitution. The act of ra on sln- 
tive function in the proper sense of t term; that the f 
ratification of a proposed amendment he Federal Con 1- 
tion is a special and extraordinai ri le under 
the fifth article of the Federal ¢ n; that n- 
stitutions and statutes can neither add nor f j 
solitary source of power; that the constitution and the s es 
of the State of Arkansas do not attempt, eit! expressly or 
impliedly, to modify, regulate, or restrict the power of the lexis- 
lature to ratify proposed amendments to the Federal Con 1- 
tion; that if anything contained in the constitution or statutes 
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of Arkansas can be construed as an attempt to limit, restrict, 
control, or in any wise interfere with the power of the legis- 
lature derived from the Federal Constitution to ratify amend- 
ments to that instrument, it is void. That the State legisla- 
ture can not draw a legislative power from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the power to ratify is beyond the control of the 
State. That the clause in the Arkansas constitution, under 
which the governor seeks to justify his exercise of the veto in 
this case, providing that every order, reso! ‘ion, or vote re- 
quiring the concurrence of both houses of tiie general assem- 
bly shall be presented to the governor for his approval, and if 
vetoed repassed by a majority of the members elected to both 
houses, relates to the exercise of legislative power proper by 
the general assembly, and does not extend to the power to 
ratify amendments to the Federal Constitution any more than 
the similar provision in the National Constitution, which is 
uniformly held to relate only to ordinary legislation. 


THE CONTROLLING PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Article V of the Federal Constitution is as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress. * * * 

The power to propose amendments to the Constitution is 
clearly vested in “ Congress” and requires the action of two- 
thirds of both Houses. Two methods of ratification are pro- 
vided, namely, by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States or by conventions in three-fourths thereof. It is compe- 
tent for Congress to prescribe the method of ratification; that 
is to say, whether the proposed amendment shall be ratified by 
the legislatures or by conventions. 

Article I, section 7, paragraph 3, of the Federal Constitution 
is as follows: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
liwitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


A provision identical with this last paragraph is also con- 
tained in the Arkansas constitution as to the veto power of the 
governor and the passage of measures, except that the Arkansas 
constitution provides that a majority of all the members elected 
to both houses of the general assembly may pass a measure 
over the governor’s veto, instead of two-thirds of a quorum, as 
required to pass a measure through Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The provision in the Arkansas constitution, how- 
ever, is perhaps not material. 

It could not affect amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
because the manner of their adoption is prescribed and gov- 
erned solely by the Federal Constitution. If it were competent 
for the States to control this, as many different and conflicting 
methods might be provided as the whole number of States in 
the Union, and endless confusion would arise. Besides, this 
would be contrary to the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment. That the States can not modify the manner of submit- 
ting or ratifying amendments to the National Constitution 
seems clear. It follows that no provision in the constitution 
or statutes of a State in conflict with the Federal Constitution 
relating to the submission or adoption of amendments to the 
fundamental law can be effective. As a matter of fact and of 
law, there is nothing in the constitution or statutes of Arkan- 
sas which either expressly or impliedly add to or detract from 
or in any wise modify Article V of the Federal Constitution, 
which has been quoted: 

The power of a State legislature to participate in amending the Fed- 
eral Constitution exists on i, by virtue of a special grant in that Con- 
stitution. It is a power which it could not assume under any notion 
of a general right to legislate, for that right is confined within State 
limits and to the enactment of ordinary laws. An act of Congress, 
even, would not give it the power. The power, moreover, can not be 
enlarged by implication or ¥ reason of any supposed but un 
intention of those who granted it, but must be strictly pursu So, 
when the State legislature has done the act or thing which the power 
contemplated and authorized—when the power has exe i—it, 
ipso facto, ceases to exist, unless it be one of the terms of the grant 
that it shall continue with a view to its further exercise, which in this 
case is not pretended. * * * (Jameson on Const. Amendments, 4th 
ed., p. 631, sec. 583; In re senate, File 31, 25 eee BST i Koehler 
et al. v. Hill, 60 Iowa, 558; Green v. Weller, 32 Miss., .) 

This eminent text-writer seems to express the accepted doc- 
trine on this subject. February. 22, 1870, in u debate in the 


Senate arising over the question as to whether the Legislature 
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of New York, having once ratified the fifteenth amendmen; 
could subsequently rescind its action, Senator Conkling said : 


To see the question clearly, and to see it all, is to see the answer 
also. The ratification of a constitutional amendment is not the exer 
of metre peeree derived from the people of a State. It is no: 

wer reserved by the States or inherent in the States; it is a spe 
unction derived entirely from the Constitution of the United States 
This is its origin. What is its nature and extent? It is the option {5 
do or not to do a given thing. 

In the course of the same debate he said, referring to the 
power to amend the Federal Constitution: 


In the case before us the power from the beginning is wholly diffe: 
ent. It is an artificial and limited power. It is a special function 
delegated in few and restricted words. It is a chartered permission, 
elective opportunity. Conferred by an enabling clause of the Cons|i: 
tion, it can draw to its aid nothing from other sources and nothing of 
intendment, even from its solitary source. * * The whole ti: 
lies in the statement that the Constitution does give the power to rit 
and does not give the power to cancel a ratification. This abs 
of power is fatal to the attempt to undo a ratification, whether th: 
tempt be made before three-fourths of the States have ratified an an 
ment or afterwards. At all times such an attempt is usurpation 
because it is unreasonable, not because it is inexpedient, not becais 
is een, but because it is unauthorized, because no warrant {f 
exists. 


The whole process of adding to or taking from the organic law of | 
Nation is from its inception special and peculiar. The submission of 
amendments by Congress is not the exercise of legislative po 
* * * On the contrary, the whole right and authority in the 
begins and ends with the fifth article of the Constitution. (Cong. G 
Feb. 22, 1870, pp. 1477-1478.) 

This applies with equal force to the question now under 
sideration. The position taken by Senator Conkling was 
controverted, but was specifically approved by others who 
plied to his argument on other questions, 

Senator Davis of Kentucky said: 

I agree with the honorable Senator from New York that the pow f 
a State to ratify an amendment to the Constitution of the United Ss 
is not a legislative power. It is an extraordinary, special, and 1: 
power; it exists wholly and solely by the words which created it 
words of the Federal Constitution, and it is to be exercised as it is there 
organized, and in no other mode. (Cong. Globe, Feb. 22, 1870, p. 147%.) 

Thus it is clear that the State legislatures can not derive a 
power to legislate from the Federal Constitution. Since the 
power to ratify amendments to the Federal Constitution must be 
derived solely from that instrument itself, the act of ratification 
is not properly a legislative function, but is in the nature of a 
special and extraordinary function, the exercise of whic! 
authorized and governed solely by the Federal Constitu' 
The act of proposing an amendment to the Federal Constitut 
by the Congress, and the act of ratifying the same by the |eu's 
latures of the several States, or by conventions, is not a bill, 
is it an order or resolution, within the meaning of the Con: 
tion, requiring the approval of the executive. Such provi-s 
relate to the ordinary cases of legislation and have nv 
whatever to do with the proposition or adoption of amen«: 
to the Constitution. (Willoughby on the Constitution, p. 52), 
sec. 226.) 

This doctrine found unmodified expression and unqus 1 
assertion in a decision by the Supreme Court of the Uni: 
States, February term, 1798, in the case of Hollingsworth et «l. 
v. Virginia (3 Dall., 378). For more than a century this lias 
been the accepted doctrine. In the Hollingsworth case the «ies- 
tion as to whether the eleventh amendment had been lez::!!y 
submitted was directly before the court. The proposition to si! 
mit the amendment had passed both Houses, but had not }eun 
approved by the President, and it was claimed that the amen- 
ment was therefore void. The court unqualifiedly held that tie 
President’s approval was unnecessary, that his veto applies oily 
to the ordinary cases of legislation, and that he has nothing t» 
do with the proposition or adoption of amendments to the Cons''- 
tution. ‘The doctrine of this case has been unquestioned for more 
than a century and finds almost unbroken support in the dvi- 
sions of the presiding officers of this body and of the Senate 
(Hinds’ Parliamentary Precedents, vol. 5, sec. 7040, p. 1016.) 

On February 25, 1869, in the third session of the Fortiet! 
Congress (Globe, p. 1563), the Speaker, in a case involving t!iis 
identical point, held that, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article I, section 7, paragraph 3, requiring that every order. 
resolution, or vote in which the concurrence of both Houses ! 
the Congress may be necessary, and so forth, shall be presen‘! 
to the President, and so forth, citing the precedent of the 
Senate of the United States in 1803, relating to the amendment 
concerning the mode of electing a President and Vice Presidei'. 
and the Hollingsworth case from which I have quoted, also 2 
ease arising in 1865 in which a resolution very similar to that 
which I have introduced was under consideration in the Senate. 
held that the question is settled, not only by the practice «f 
Congress, but by a decision of the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States. A resolution to the effect that the antislavery amen- 
ment, Article XIII, was improperly submitted to the President 
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- his approval, and that such approval was unnecessary, was 
reed to without division. (Jameson on Constitutional Con- | 
itions, p. 517.) 

The analogy between the Hollingsworth case and the question | 
there determined and the issue here presented is striking. 


The power to propose amendments is vested in Congress. The | 
power to ratify amendments is vested by the Constitution in the | 


vislatures of the several States or conventions thereof called 
by Congress. The executive veto does not apply to the propo- 
‘tion of amendments by Congress, and there is no reason in 
principle why the executive veto of the governor should apply to 
the ratification of amendments. 

Even if the provisions in the Arkansas constitution, to which 
reference has been made, are applicable, they are substantially 
the same as those in the Federal Constitution, and if, as all the 


eit 





| 


thorities show, these provisions do net extend to the Presi- | 


nt’s veto, which is expressly created and authorized by the 
Vederal Constitution, by no stretch of legal fancy can they be 
held to authorize the veto of the executive of a State who 
rives his power not from the Federal Government, but from 

» constitution and laws of the State itself. This would seem 
lusive, even if the governor be considered a component part 

he legislature and vested with the power of ratification. It 


i not be held by any fair construction that the constitution | : 


thorized his veto. 
rhe veto power of the governor is not derived from the Fed- 
ral Constitution, but since the provision relating to ratification 
is 2 special authority conferred by the Federal Government on 
he legislature of the State, it must be construed strictly. 
thing can be written into it. Nothing can be added to it or 
en from it. It does not refer to the veto power, and I think 
it is clear that the governor has nothing to do with the rati- 
fication of amendments. Even if such were the case, it could 
be held that he has the implied power to veto, which is a 
- different thing in this connection from the power to 
tify. 
GOVEENOR IS NOT A COMPONENT PART OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
appears conclusively that the President is not a component 
rt ef Congress in the sense of Article V of the Federal Con- 
titution prescribing the manner of proposing and ratifying 
ymendments to that instrument. his is conclusively settled. 
President has nothing to do with the proposition of 
mendments to the Constitution. It is elear, also, that since 
he power of ratification is not a legislative function, and arises 
lely under the Federal Constitution, and can draw “ nothing 


to its aid from other sources and nothing of intendment from | 


its solitary source,” the approval of a governor is unneces- 
sary to effect ratification, and his veto is void unless it ap- 
pears clearly that the governor is embraced within the word 
legislature.” It has been held fn a closely analogous case 
the President is not a part of Congress. It is true that in 
ne sense the lawmaking power of a State embraces its gov- 
r, because he has the power of approval or veto concerning 
ordinary legislation. It is also and equally true that the 
President is a part of the lawmaking power of the Nation. He 
1 has the power of approval and of veto over ordinary lecis- 
tion passed by Congress. In the ordinary acceptation of the 
erms, the President is no part of Congress, and it is only 
hen Congress is referred to as the lawmaking power that the 
President ean be impliedly embraced. The same rule applies to 
the use of the word “legislature.” It does not include the 
chief executive of a State except in the same sense that the 
word “Congress” sometimes includes the Chief Executive of 
the Nation. So it by no means follows that the word “ legis- 
lature” in Article V means the general assembly and the gov- 
erner. The word “legislature” in the Federal Constitution 
usually means the general assembly of a State and excludes its 
chief executive. 
Art. I, Sec. 2.° * ©® and the electors in each State shall h: 


the qualffications requisite for electors of the most numerous br: 
of the State legislature. 


Here the governor is excluded. 


Ant. I, Sec. 3, Par. 32. The Senate of the United States 
composed of, Senators from each State, chosen by the leg 
thereof * 

The language in this paragraph is almost identical with that 
used in Article V. No one ever claimed that the governor had 
the right to approve the election of 2 United States Senator or 
to veto the action of a legislature in choosing a Saaier: 

Ant. I, Sec. 3, Par. 34. * * * and if vacancies happen by resig 
nation or otherwise during the recess of the | ture of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments. * * *® 


No argument is required to show that the word 


thy 








* legisiature ” 


as here used excludes the governor and means the general 
assembly. 


| fore adopted to the Constitution refers to the general ass 
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Under Article I, seetion 4, authorizing the State legislature 
to prescribe the times, place, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, ft is perhaps competent for 
the reneral assé mbly to fix the time plaee. and manner of 

holding elections without the approval! by the 
it chooses to exercise its legislative 1 


governor, unless 
ower by the passage of 
a bill. The word “legislature” as used in this paragraph has 


been held to embrace a constitutional convention as well as a 
general assembly. It has even been held that a State constitu- 
tion can not control the State legislature in the exercise of its 


power under this section of the Feder il Constitution. 

Article IV, section 4, uses the word “ legislature ” 
which excludes the governor— 

* * * and on application of the legislature, or of the ex re 
(when the legislature can not be convened) * * * 

It is used in the same sense in Article VI, paragraph 3 
tion 228: 

_The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the seve State legislatures, and all executive and j flicers, 
beth of the United Siates and of the several States, shall be | 1 by 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; * * * 

The word “ legislature ” 








as used in the amendments 





nd excludes the governor. 

Article XIV, section 2, relating to apportionment, says: 

Sut 1 when the right to vote at any election for the electors 

: President i\ President of the 1 I ntatives 
in Congress 1@ exe a judictal offic the m- 
ber yf the legislature is denied to male i ibitants 





i 
of “such State * °® 


rhis expr 
-— “yy 





essly excludes the governor from the meaning of the 























word “ legislature.” fhe same is true secti 3 of the same 
article, relating to disabilities of Senators, Representatives, and 
electors— 

) i ior r } 1 oath a x M f f Congress, or as 
an <« ! Un te r as mem! f any State legislature, 
( : ive or ial officer f s oes 

“Itt e word “ i ire” is used in the Constitution or in any 
of its ane ients so as to mean the legislative power or law- 
making machinery of a State and to include the governor, it is 
perhaps in Article II, section 168, where express power is 
granted to appoint in su inner a 1e legisla » thereof 
may direct, 2 number of electors. Under that g ture 
usually proceeds by the passage of a bill. It is} no means 

| clear that it might not proceed even under this grant of power 
independent of the governor in some other way than by tl 
| passage of a bill. 

It is therefore clear that the word “legisla f used in 
the Federal Constitution generally, if not alw , Means the 
general assembly of a State and excludes the governor. It i 
well to remember, in this connection, that the vernor i t 
properly speaki l I i I some 
times performs: e ae l ! of meas- 
ures or in th t his it l sense 
constitutes him a part if the legislature 

The word “legislature” has been held ( . Gear, 5 
Ohie Dee., 560) to be synonymous with the words “general 
assembly.” 

In Brooks v. Fisher (4 L. R. A., 429, 79 Cal., 173) it was held 

| that the word “legislature” as used in the Ca a con 
stitution, providing that the chart of cit 1 | sub- 
mitted to the legislature for its approval or rejection. and if 
approved by a mak rity vote of the members of each house ft 
shall become effective, does 1 IncInde the governor, as he fs 
not in fact a part of the legislature. I his « > t! 

tinguished between the legis! re and the law r power. 

That the go ernor is not a gislative officer ! sted 

with only yr qua si legislative powers in the sense o e - 
| tion of Arkansas is clear from that insfrument itself, alt! eh 
| it ts also probably trae that the word lature sf 
quently used to include the entire jawmaki 

tion of Arkansas, arti section 1 lat 

rhe g tive powers of this Stat 
assembly, which shall consist of the senate and heus 

The power of approval and of veto is not stri 
power. But this, I think, sufficiently cisc! 

| providing that an amendment may be rat 

tures of three-fourths of the States, mses ft 

in the sense in which it is usually used i 

and does not require the approval of the gov« effect the 

ratification. 

THD SAME GENERAL RULE APPLIES TO THE AMEND? )N- 
STITUTIONS IE GOVERNOR’S APP 

Most of the State constitutions contain provis thorizing 
the legislature to submit for the ratification of the voters con- 
stitutional amene rents. Except in some instances where the 


passage of formal bills is required under peculiar provisions 
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of State constitutions, or has occurred, it has never been held 
that the governor’s approval is necessary or that his veto 
is valid. The governor of Arkansas has no power to either veto 
propositions submitting constitutional amendments or the ratifi- 
cation of the same by the voters. This is true both as to amend- 
ments submitted to the voters by the general assembly of the 
State and amendments which may hereafter be initiated by 
the voters themselves under the constitutional amendment re- 
cently adopted authorizing the initiative and referendum. 

While, of course, the governor could not exercise the veto 
power as to amendments to the Federal Constitution under any 
authority, express or implied, derived from the constitution or 
the statutes of the State, still it may not be improper to observe 
that as to Arkansas there is no provision in either which seeks 
to authorize him to veto an amendment to either the Federal 
Constitution or the State constitution. E 

The governor of Kentucky, March 1, 1865, in a message to the 
general assembly relating to the antislavery amendment to the 
constitution, which had been rejected by the legislature of that 
State and submitted to him, expressed the opinion that executive 
action is not required in such cases, and that the action of the 
legislature was complete without his approval; that his veto 
or dissent would accomplish nothing. He also asserted the 
doctrine, which is now generally accepted, that until ratified 
the question would remain open; that nothing but ratification 
forecloses the right of action. 

“When ratified,” all power is expended. Until “ ratified,” the 
right to ratify remains. 

He advanced the opinion that the governor was not embraced 
in the authority authorized to ratify, namely, the “legislature.” 

Jameson on Constitutional Conventions and Willoughby on 
the Constitution recognize the distinction as to the veto power 
between acts which are not legislative in nature and those which 
result from the exercise of the legislative power proper. 

In State ex rel Morris v. Secretary of State (43 La. Ann. 
Repts., p. 590), in a voluminous and well-considered decision, 
it was held, following the doctrine of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Hollingsworth case, that a provision in the consti- 
tution of Louisiana relating to the veto power of the governor, 
identical with that contained in that of the Federal Constitu- 
tion as to the veto power of the President, and identical with 
that contained in the Arkansas constitution, except as to the 
number of votes necessary to pass a resolution, order, or vote 
requiring the concurrence of both houses, only applies to ordi- 
nary legislation, and does not apply to constitutional amend- 
ments. In Louisiana the veto can only be overcome by a two- 
thirds vote of the members, while in Arkansas the number re- 
quired is a majority of both houses elected and qualified. 

At page 649 the court said: 

Our conclusion is that the signature of the governor to the propo- 
sition for the amendment to the constitution under discussion is not 
required by the constitution, and that his disapproval of it did not 
affect its validity. 

Another equally conclusive case, Commonwealth v. Griest 
(196 Pa. Stat., 396), announced the same doctrine, strongly ap- 
proving the Louisiana case above referred to, and cited in re 
Senate File No. 31, Twenty-fifth Nebraska, page 864; Green v. 
Weller, Thirty-second Mississippi, page 650; and Koehler v. Hill, 
Sixtieth Iowa, page 543; quoting with approval the last opinion: 

It will be conceded that under our constitution it is unnecessary to 
submit a proposition to amend the constitution, only passed by each 
branch of the legislature, to the governor for his approval, as such 
proposition is not ordinary legislation. 

In the Griest case (196 Pa. Stat.) the court said that the 
governor had no authority to approve or disapprove of the 
proposed amendment, and therefore his action in withholding 
his approval was void. The constitution of Pennsylvania was 
identical with that of the Federal Government and of the 
State of Arkansas, requiring every order, resolution, or vote 
of the two houses to be submitted to the governor. It was 
expressly held that this applied to the lawmaking power in 
its usual sense and not to constitutional amendments. 

The only case sometimes cited as in conflict with this doc- 
trine, Hatch v. Stoneman (66 Cal., 682), is dearly distinguished 
in the Griest case. In the California case referred to, it was 
held that while propositions for amendments passed by the 
senate or assembly by two-thirds of all the members elected 
to each house did not require the governor’s approval, under 
the peculiar provision of the California constitution the amend- 
ment could only be submitted to the people by a law to that 
effect, and in the enactment of the law the governor’s approval 
is necessary. 

Warfield v. Vandiver (101 Md., 78) is likewise conclusive. 
The court stated the issue as follows: 


The primary and fundamental question is this: Does a proposal to 
amend the constitution, after ha been adopted by the general as- 


sembly in accordance with the provisions of article 14, require ¢) 
approval of the executive, or must it be passed over his veto if | 
disapproves it? 

In this case it was contended at great length that the ge 
eral assembly includes the executive; that the legislature o;: 
1904 had proceeded to submit the question by bill, which re 
quired the governor’s signature, and that the mere fact that t! 
same number authorized to pass a bill, three-fifths of the m: 
bers of each house, is also authorized to repass it over the go 
ernor’s veto was immaterial; and that in New York, if ¢! 
form of the proposal is a resolution, it is not submitted to ¢! 
governor, but if by bill, it is submitted; and that the practic> 
in Minnesota and Michigan is to present amendments, accoi- 
panied by clauses submitting them to the people in a single act 
to the governor for his approval; and that, as a matter of fact 
the legislature had combined the proposed amendment wi!) 
the method of submission—for all these reasons the governor's 
signature of approval is required. The court said: 


In every jurisdiction where the right of the President of the United 
States and of the governor of a State to sign or to veto a propos 
constitutional amendment has been drawn in question the courts have, 
without a single exception, denied the existence of such a right (p. 116 


Further: 


The thirteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution was by inad 
vertence submitted to the President, but when it was learned that 1 
had been done a resolution was introduced in the Senate asserting | 
such presentation was improper and unnecessary, and that it ought 1» 
be so declared in order that it might not thereafter be treated as a 
precedent. 

From all these authorities, and from the very nature of tlic 
subject, I reach the conclusion that the action of the gover: 
of Arkansas in attempting to veto the ratification of the income 
tax amendment is a nullity, and that the ratification is effective 
in so far as Arkansas is concerned in spite of the pretended 
veto. 

Only the profound interest which I feel in this subject has 
prompted me to present the matter at such great length. The 
people of the United States believe that there should be a 
power in the Federal Government to levy an income tax. 
Aside from my own personal convictions on the subject, which 
are emphatic and uncompromising, I believe that when public 
opinfon has been well matured on any question it is our di 
to give expression and effect to that opinion, and certainly 
unless a moral objection is conscientiously felt. 

It is well known and almost universally recognized that the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court holding unconsii- 
tutional the attempt to collect an income tax by the Govern 
ment was and is a distinct disappointment to the country. 1!) 
decision did not increase the great respect generally felt for our 
highest judicial tribunal. It is regarded by many eminent |aw- 
yers as in conflict with both precedent and policy, and in some 
sense as a usurpation of legislative power by the judiciary. 
Congress recognized that public opinion concerning this ques- 
tion was well matured when we submitted the amendment ! 
ratification. For 15 years sentiment throughout the counir 
favor of the adoption of such an amendment has been gatheriiz 
volume and crystallizing. Arkansas has not lagged. She has not 
followed, She has rather led in this advance. In my opinion 
90 per cent of the people of that State are unqualifiedly in favor 
of the amendment and would vote to ratify it if the same could 
be submitted to them. I conceive it to be my duty as a Member 
of this body to do all that is in my power to make effeviive 
their desire to amend our Federal Constitution so that tlie 
wealth of the Nation may not remain immune from responsi)i!'‘y 
in defraying the expenses of our Government. This duty is an 
agreeable one, because of my personal convictions, well matured, 
that the amendment is wise and its adoption necessary, ani 
because of the repeated platform declarations of my party in 
favor of it. 

In justice to the governor of my State it is fair to say that he 
justifies, or seeks to justify, his veto on the ground that the 
condition of the State treasury makes it necessary and desiral)'e 
that Arkansas levy an income tax, and that it is impractic:! 
to levy such a tax for both State and national purposes. 

While I have no objection to the exercise by the States of tle 
power to levy a tax on incomes, and do not feel that granting (he 
Federal Government this power by the adoption of the propose! 
amendment necessarily precludes any State from availing ifs! 
of revenue from incomes, I am convinced that if a choice musi 
be made, which I do not concede, it is preferable that the power 
be exercised by the Federal Government. 

A State can not effectively tax incomes of citizens where | 
source of the income, as frequently occurs, is beyond the juris 
diction of the State. It is only through the Federal power t)\' 
great incomes can probably be reached and made to yield fa'r 
tribute. This is true for two reasons. First, in the States 
which are the sources of the greatest incomes influences e%- 
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erted by those enjoying the incomes will probably prevail to pre- 
vent the levy of the tax. A State like New York, for instance, 
would be slow to levy an income tax, especially when other 
localities which are the centers of great wealth decline to do so 
and remain beyond the reach of its jurisdiction. For it must be 
known to everyone that if New York levied an income tax and 
New Jersey refused to do so, much of the wealth of the first 
State would be removed to the second, and the inevitable result 
would be still greater concentration of wealth in the States de- 
clining to levy the tax. This is too obvious to require argu- 
ment; it is quite self-evident. 

Experience has not justified the theory that taxation of in- 
comes by States is preferable to national taxation of incomes. 
As stated by the Saturday Evening Post of June 3, 1911, five 
States, and only five, now have income-tax laws. In 1910 Vir- 
ginia collected a little more than $100,000; North Carolina’s an- 
nual receipts from the income tax is less than $40,000; South 
Carolina receives but $11,000; while Oklahoma obtains but about 
$3,000. Massachusetts’ revenue from the income tax levied un- 
der her laws is inconsiderable. It therefore seems clear that 
in practicable benefits a Federal income tax is to be chosen 
rather than one collected under State law, if either is to be 
excluded. 

At an early future day I shall ask this House to consider and 
adopt the resolution declaring in effect that the governor of a 
State has no power whatever to veto the ratification of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. The question is too 
important; the precedent might be too far-reaching and endur- 
ing to permit it to go unchallenged. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALLEN, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11019) to 
reduce the duties on wool and the manufactures of wool, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BowMAN, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for five days, on account of important business. 

Mr. Powers, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of the serious illness of his mother. 


STEEL-TRUST INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 199. 

Resolved, That there shall be printed 10,000 extra copies of testimony 
taken in each of the hearings before the special committee appointed 
under House resolution 148 to investigate violations of the antitrust act 
of 1890, and other acts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
will say that I am not at all sure that the resolution will effect 
the purpose the gentleman desires. The law provides that the 
House by simple resolution may order printing to the extent of 
not over $500. 

Mr. STANLEY. This will not exceed that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman assumes that each day’s hearings 
are under a separate order. Here is one order for a great many 
hearings. It will not take long to get more than $500. I shall 
not object to the resolution, whether it is effective or not. 

I sympathize with the efforts that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has made in connection with the new Joint Committee on 
Printing. I myself took some time to-day on the subject, but 
unfortunately found the chairman on the House side was not 
present. I do not blame him for that. The clerk of his com- 
Inittee was not present. I do not blame him for that. I did 
get hold, finally, of the clerk of the joint committee, and found, 
apparently, that they had adopted a policy, contrary to the prac- 
tice and authority of the law, for the purpose of forcing the 
House to pass resolutions for printing. It has been the custom 
under the law where a committee had hearings to order the 
hearings printed to the extent of 1,000 copies, which is the 
authority of the original committee, and the joint committee, on 
request, would order additional copies printed, the limit being 
$200 in each case. The practice at the other end of the Capitol 
has been that some Senator would ask for the passage of a 
simple Senate resolution for printing. The practice in the House 
has been to follow the law, leaving to the joint jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Printing to say as to the number of addi- 
tional copies which were required. That practice, which has 
been followed in the House in the past, has been the economical 
practice, The practice which the House will now be forced to 
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resort to under th’s apparent ruling of the Joint Committee on 
Printing will be that we will be forced to pass resolutions for 
printing, and in such cases will almost invariably pass resolu- 
tions to print a larger number than are actually required. In 
this case the proposition is to print 10,000 copies of each of these 
hearings. I imagine that 5,000 copies of those in the end will be 
sold as waste paper, yet the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY], in presenting the resolution, knowing there is a great 
demand for these hearings, can not estimate in advance the 
number of copies which will be required, while if the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing would perform its functions it could order a 
sufficient number to-day, and if additional copies were required 
a week or a month from now, can order them then from plates 
which are preserved in the Printing Office. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the gentleman wishes, I will be perfectly 
willing to have him amend this resolution, so that it would say 
not to exceed 10,000 copies. I do not want to print more than is 
necessary to satisfy the demand. 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield - 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman what the 
demand has been? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wrote a circular letter to 
each Member of the House—I had had so many of these re- 
quests—asking each Member to tell me what number of these 
hearings they cared for. A few requested less than 8 or 10, 
and any number of them requested 40 or 50, and some wanted to 
have a hundred or two, Of course, I could not send that many. 

Mr. MANN. I take it those requests do not cut much figure, 
because the man who requests 50 or 100 copies of these hearings 
soon will be throwing them in the wastebasket. 

Mr. STANLEY. Iam not going to send that number to any- 
body. 

Mr. MANN. The proper method for the gentleman to pursue 
is to take a list and send them according to the list sent to his 
committee, which has the facilities for doing that; but if the 
joint committee were performing its functions under the law 
it could order under the estimate which I had made at the 
Printing Office 8,000 or 9,000 copies of these hearings each day, 
if required, or it could order less at one time or more at a later 
time. It is possible that the House is as nearly abolished as it 
can be, but apparently we are absolutely under the thumb of 
the distinguished gentleman who is the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Printing 
Committee, the minority member, I feel it only just to repeat 
what the gentleman from Illinois has said, and that is that 
the two majority members of that committee happened to be 
absent at their homes; and I am of the opinion, rather than 
that there is any disposition on the part of that committee, 
joint or otherwise, to assume any prerogatives not belonging 
to them, that his failure, or the failure of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], to have the proper number of those 
hearings is due to the absence of these gentlemen, and I am 
certain that upon their return there will be no delay in furnish- 
ing the House with whatever printing is desired which will be 
within the law and common sense and reason. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted one more 
suggestion, it would be that the trouble is not due to the ab- 
sence of the majority members of the Committee on Printing 
from the House at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. How are these hearings to be dis 
tributed? 

Mr. STANLEY. .By the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Upon the request of Members or by 
any rule? 

Mr. STANLEY. If a Member sends in a request for hearings, 


Speaker, will the gentleman 


I will send them to him; or I will say this, if Members of the 
House will send me a list of the persons that want t » hear- 
ings, I will send them under their frank, and if I find there 
is not a demand for all of these hearings, that any of them are 
accumulating, I will myself either introduce a resolution ask- 
ing that the number be decreased or will suggest to the Printer 
that he do not print so many. I have no objection to having 


the resolution amended to, say, not to exceed 10,000 
Mr. MANN. Oh. I assume the gentleman does not need to 


order 10,000 if he does not want them. 
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Mr. STANLEY. I shall not order one copy more than there 
is a positive demand for. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I was going to suggest this resolu- 
tion provides only for the printing of about 25 copies for each 
Member of the House. I believe that is true, is it not? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman think that 
the average Member will want more copies than that to dis- 
tribute among his constituents? 

Mr. STANLEY. I hardly know. There has been a demand 
for more than that, but I believe that as the hearings progress 
that this demand will not be so great. I would hesitate to 
print over 25 copies to a Member and take the chance of having 
them accumulate somewhere. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Just one more question. Does the 
gentleman intend, or is it the purpose of the committee— 
these are daily hearings? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. After the hearings are concluded, 
is it the purpose of the committee to ask that a certain number 
of bound volumes of the hearings be printed for distribution 
among Members? 

Mr. STANLEY. I know of no purpose of the committee one 
way or the other. We have never talked about that. My per- 
sonal opinion is that bound copies of the hearings are com- 
paratively useless, except a few copies to keep as archives and 
as a record. These copies are like the daily paper—the people 
want to see what these witnesses said before the committee. 
This investigation has attracted a good deal of attention in the 
papers. The magazines, the newspapers, the boards of trade, 
and things of that kind write to me and ask to be put on 
the list and to send them those hearings as they appear. I 
believe they will be of interest to the people generally, like any 
paper, and they will be read by the people who receive them; 
but I believe if we should bind them up—of course you can send 
them to some fellow as a compliment, but they will never be 
read and serve the purpose for which they were intended. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say this: I have in my 
district 18 counties. If I send only one copy of these hearings 
to a county it would only leave seven. I have in my district 
some sixty-odd newspapers. Each one of those newspapers 
would unquestionably like to have a copy of those hearings. 
I shall not object to the request of the gentleman, but I cer- 
tainly shall object if the number is to be reduced. I would like 
to see it increased. 

Mr. STANLEY. I made it as small as possible. I figured on 
it, and if anybody will take the time and knew the demand 
made upon the committee they would see that 10,000 copies is a 
very reasonable request. I will say here those copies will be 
distributed by the committee and I shall not send more than a 
single copy to any Member of the House, unless he requests it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Satur- 
day, June 10, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8552) granting a pension to Mary Reilly; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8695) granting a pension to Andrew Brande- 
berry; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8886) granting a pension to Will H. Carpenter; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11838) granting a pension to Daniel W. Setzer; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Caldwell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9632) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
B. Hoffman; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11412) granting pensions 
to certain persons on account of military and naval service 
rendered to the United States; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11413) to provide for the payment of sery- 
ice pensions to the soldiers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who served during the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11414) to estab- 
lish a mining experiment station at Silverton, San Juan County, 
Colo., to aid in the development of the mineral resources of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11415) to establish a mine rescue station 
and an experiment station for analyzing and testing coals, lig- 
nite, and mineral substances in western Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11416) providing that any person who 
has heretofore made a homestead entry or entries and has 
failed from any cause to perfect his title to any lands embraced 
in such entry or entries may make a further homestead entry; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11417) allowing a second homestead entry 
in certain cases; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11418) to amend an ac 
entitled “An act to establish a code of laws for the District 
of Columbia,” and other acts; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A Dill (H. R. 11419) to issue patent t 
land in the public domain not otherwise appropriated to sur 
viving soldiers of the late Civil War who were honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and for’other purposes; to the Committe 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11420) allowing patent to persons who 
have made entry of lands under the desert-land act or home- 
stead act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11421) providing for the construction of 
a public well at Willard, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. DENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 115) directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and 1 t 
on the use of the Andrew safety appliance upon railway trains 
engaged in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin 
asking that Alaska be granted a Territorial form of gover 
ment; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial from Legislature of Wisconsin requestin< tle 
calling of a convention of the several States for the purpose of 
proposing amendments to the Constitution of the United Stites; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin asking that 
Congress take proper steps toward a constitutional amendment 
providing for initiative, referendum, and recall; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin asking that 
Congress take proper steps for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing that such Constitution 
may hereafter be amended by the initiative; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRD of Nebraska: A memorial from the Lezis- 
lature of Nebraska requesting the passage of a bill giving to 
surviving soldiers who served 90 days or more in the actual 
service in the Indian wars from 1865 to 1883 the same pensions 
accorded to those who served in our other wars; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BERGER: A memorial from the Legislature of \Wis- 
consin requesting the calling of a convention of the several 
States for the purpose of proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolution: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11422) granting a pensio! 
to Epifanio A. Crespin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11423) grantin: 
an increase of pension to Marcus L. Weeks; to the Committe: 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 11424) granting a pension to 
Sarah Peters; to the Comnrittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11425) to correct the military record of 
Christopher Parkin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11426) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John J. Roberts; to the Committee on Pen- 

ions. ; 

: By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bill (H. R. 11427) granting a 
pension to Eleanor Hart Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
-ensions. 

or a bill (H. R. 11428) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Bartleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11429) for the relief of Lemuel 
Sa viers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill-(H. R. 114380) granting an 
increase of pension to David Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11431) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse A. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 11432) for the relief of 
George Duncan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11433) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy J. Waddle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11434) granting an increase 
of pension to David H. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11435) granting an increase | 


of pension to Taylor Duke; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11436) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth A. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R, 11437) granting a pension 
to Josephine Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11488) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Girt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11439) granting a pension to Eliza Jane 
Bundy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11440) granting a pension to Caroline D. 
Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11441) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilhelm Lietzke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11442) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Abrams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11448) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus Salle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R, 11444) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel J. Dickey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11445) granting an increase of pension to 
James BE. Lawhon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11446) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Blankenship; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11447) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Hurlock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11448) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Waterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11449) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11450) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11451) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11452) granting a pension to Nancy BE. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11453) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11454) for the relief of the heirs at law 
of Isuac D. Armstrong, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11455) for the relief of George W. Ander- 
Son; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11456) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin F. Davis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11457) for the relief of Willard Thompson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. REDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11458) granting a pension 
to Mary Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11459) for the relief of 
Wiley 8S. Holland; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. STEPHENS of California. A bill (H. R. 11460) 


granting an increase of pension to George H. Eldridge; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THAYER: A bill (H. R. 11461) for the relief of the 
oe Judson M. Lyon, deceased; to the Committee on War 








By Mr. UTTER: A bill (H. R. 11462) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy Boycan; to the Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11463) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Moone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11464) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy M. Vinton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11465) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11466) granting a pension to 
Louis Settles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11467) granting a pension to Michael J. 
Crawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11468) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11469) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Brookover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11470) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Unger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11471) granting an increase of pension to 
David L. Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11472) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11473) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11474) granting 
a pension to William H. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


Committee on 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AKIN of New York: Petition from certain residents 
of Clifton Park, N. Y., asking for reduction in duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of the Clark & Chambers Pie Co. 
and other Cincinnati, Ohio, merchants, requesting a reduction 
of the duties on raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: Resolutions of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, of Jackonville, Fla., againt parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Rockport, 
Skidmore, Barnard, Oregon, Tarkio, Craig, Guilford, Westboro, 
Mound City, Bolckow, Dearborn, Amazonia, and Maitland, in 
the fourth congressional district of Missouri, against parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Resolution of Lead City 
Miners’ Union, No. 2, Western Federation of Miners, protesting 
against the methods employed in the arrest of the McNamara 
brothers; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Salem, S. Dak 
reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany House 
bill 10870, granting an increase of pension to Isaac Thompson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: Resolutions of the Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund of the United States of America, asking for 
investigation of the McNamara matter; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, resolution of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, urg- 
ing the amendment of the corporation-tax law to permit each 
corporation to make its return at the close of its fiscal year; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John B. Brichelmaier, favoring Senator 
Burton’s bill in re preservation of Niagara Falls and the pre- 
vention of further depletion of the Falls for the benefit of the 
power companies; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolution of Brooklyn Federation of Labor, favoring 
Berger resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the Co 


, asking fora 
to the Com- 


binittee on 
Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of S. G. Rosenbaum, favoring Senate joint reso- 
lution 3; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Delavan (Wis.) merchants, 


protesting against parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition from Leiser Bros. and J. F. Groover 
& Bro., of Lewisburg, Pa., favoring a reduction in the duty on 
raw and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of Mrs. James Bennett, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., for universal suffrage; to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, 
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Also, petition of citizens of Albia, Oskaloosa, Lovilia, Bussey, 
and Ottumwa, Iowa, for the remoyal of the duty on raw and 
refined sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, LOUD: Petition of John Bryce and 20 other citizens 
of Mount Forest Township, Bay County, Mich., protesting 
ageinat Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petitions of D. J. Stewart, J. B. Weir, 
M. Hubert, A. C. Belrer, and J. S. Stewart, of Chicago, Ill, fa- 
voring reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MADISON: Petition from citizens of Kansas, for re- 
duction of duty on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to amend the corporation-tax law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Building Managers’ Association of Chicago, 
Ill., favoring House joint resolution 97; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. . 

ty Mr. POWERS: Memorial from Mrs. James Bennett, of 
Richmond, Ky., requesting equal rights for women; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ty Mr. REILLY: Resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
held by the Irish-American and German-American societies of 
New York, protesting against the enactment of the proposed 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of certain citizens of New Haven, Conn., re- 
questing a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of W. J. Neary and Naugatuck Retail Drug- 


gists’ Association, of Naugatuck, Conn., protesting against House | 


bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, resolutions of the Connecticut Merchants’ Association, 


relating to proposed parcels post; to the Committee on the Post | 


Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of certain citi- 
zens of California, asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Resolutions of a mass meeting of the 
directors of the Bridgeport Business Men’s Association, oppos- 
ing the so-called Sulzer bill to establish a parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, resolutions of the Business Men’s Association of Bridge- 
port, opposing the Sulzer bill establishing a parcels post; to the | 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of National Association of Shellfish Com- 
missioners, regarding the disposal of sewage and waste and the 
conservation of resources; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Alsc, resolutions from the Chamber of Commerce of New 
Haven, Conn., urging necessity for immediate amendment of 
the corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTTER: A resolution of the Rhode Island Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, favoring the creation of a committee 
on public health in the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Warren Movre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petitions of certain citizens of North Caro- 
lina, urging a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Petition of Local Salem Socialist Party, 
of Salem, Ohio, requesting support of the Berger resolution rela- 
tive to the kidnaping of the McNamara brothers; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolution of Local Union No. 4, National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, of East Liverpool, Ohio, indorsing the 
Berger resolution relative to the kidnaping of John J. McNa- 
mara; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution of Trades and Labor Council of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, requesting investigation of the kidnaping of the 
MeNamara brothers; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of Canton Lodge, No. 12, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of Canton, Ohio, protesting against the 
kidnaping of the McNamara brothers; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. WHITE: Evidence supporting House bills 10796, 
10797, 10798, and 10799; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Resolutions of the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United States of America, 
asking for investigation of the McNamara matter; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, resolutions of Brooklyn Federation of Labor, asking for 
investigation of the McNamara matter; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, June 10, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo) 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, imbue us, we beseech Thee, plenteor 
with heavenly gifts, that with patience, meekness, genti: 
courage, fortitude, forbearance, and brotherly love we may 1 
the obligations of the hour and quit ourselves like men, t 
glory and honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
approved, 

THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on } 
state of the Union for the further consideration of tl: 1] 
H. R. 11019, a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manut 
tures of wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee ; 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on 
and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk kead as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufact 
of wool. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
man from New York does not care to occupy time in this debate 
at the present time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not, I would say to the gen- 
tleman, at all to-day ; Monday I shall be ready to go on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in adyocat- 


| ing at this time the passage of the pending bill, I want to 


assure the older Members of this House that I do it fully 
cognizant of the established custom that a new Member is ex- 


| pected to sit, look, and listen rather than be heard. 


For 10 weeks, as one of the youngest and I am sure as new 
as the newest of the Members of this body, I have modestly 
adhered to that custom, and I would not to-day prematurely 


| impose my remarks into this discussion did I not chafe under 
| the insincerity of the attitude of the gentlemen who oppose 


this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if my observations and experience in this 
House have made my convictions stronger on any one fact, that 
fact is that the Republican Party can not and ought not to be 
trusted in legislation, and that the future hope and prosperity 
of the American people must come, and come it will, through 
the representatives of the Democratic Party. [Applause.} 

Gentlemen of the minority, your course in this House during 
the past 10 weeks has been the course of your party as a ma- 
jority for 16 years, and that is that you have attempted to 


| hinder, block, and obstruct the enactment of wholesome !czis!a- 


tion into law, in accord with the wishes of the American peoyle. 
For 16 years, while you as a Republican majority were in 


| control of this House, you were successful, but since you have 


returned to this Congress, with your forces waning, shattered, 


| broken, disrupted, and divided, with your political days 1 


bered, and your faces drooping under the shame of your broken 
promises, the spirit of obstruction you still have, but the power 
is gone. [Applause.] 

For years the American people have appealed to you to cease 
extravagance with public moneys and to administer the affairs 
of this Government economically. You heeded not their wishes, 
but continually, year by year, you have defied them, and since 
the Fifty-third Congress, when you came into control, the 1p- 
propriations have steadily increased from $917,013,523.34 to tle 
enormous total of $2,052,799,400.68 in 1910. 

For years the people have seen their wishes thwarted by 
State legislatures failing to carry out their will in the selection 
of United States Senators. They appealed to you to give them 
the right by legislative enactment to choose their Senators by 
direct vote. ’ 

For years there has come a complaint from the people that 
the trusts and the moneyed interests of the country were col- 
tributing to campaign funds and aiding in the election of men 
to public office who were married to their ideas and bent on 
carrying out their will. 

For years Arizona, as a young babe, has pleaded with you to 
take her into this family fold of statehood. 
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le d of a protective tariff. They have carried it bravely, ye 
complainingly. 

Did you gentlemen on that side of the Chamber hearken unto 
their complaints? No. Intoxicated with power, you ignored 
their demands, you disregarded their wishes, and you defie 
their intelligence. 

But the American people are a patriotic and an informed 
people. They knew that your party was wedded to the pro- 
tective tariff, but only within the past few years did they realize 
that that union had given birth to such a prolific supply of 
trusts, which offspring, while apparently innocent in its younger 
days, under the benign representation of you gentlemen and the 
nourishing and attentive care of your administration it has 
erown overbearing, uncontrollable, wicked, and intolerable. 
f Applause. ] 

Then it was that the people saw that you were imposing upon 
them an enormous and an unfair taxation without proper rep- 
resentation. 

The same spirit that aroused the American patriotism in the 
days of seventy-six and sent the echoes resounding into every 
hamlet of the 13 colonies, that “taxation without representa- 
tion is unjust,” was the same spirit that caused an oppressed 
people in the November elections last year to exert themselves 
and retire your party to the side lines, and gave to the Demo- 
cratic Party hope and assurance of a greater and more glorious 
victory in 1912, [Applause.] 

Can it be doubted that since coming into control of this House 
the Democratic Party has kept the faith? 

Within 10 weeks we have enacted more beneficent legislation 
for the people than your party has enacted during the past 16 
years of its continuous control of this House. 

The taking from the Speaker the power of naming com- 
mittees and the saving of $182,000 in the expenses of this 


For years the American people have bled under the burdened 
f t 





House alone is a sufficient guaranty that the Democratic | 
Party is representative in character and economical in the | 


administration of governmental affairs. 

But these two reforms, Mr. Chairman, were but the beginning 
of our legislative program to write the people’s wishes into 
law. The passage by this House of a bill compelling the pub- 
licity of campaign contributions before as well as after the elec- 
tion; the passage of the bill giving the people the right to choose 
their own United States Senators; the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico into the Union as separate States; the passage 
of the Canadian reciprocity pact; and the passage of the farm- 
ers’ free-list bill, which places his agricultural implements on 
the free list and admits so many necessaries of life to the poor 
people of the country free of duty, is proof sufficient of the 
good faith of the party and its desire to represent the people. 

And while, Mr. Chairman, this House, under the wise, con- 
servative, and able leadership of the gentleman from Alabam: 
[Mr. UNDERWooD], supported by the loyal and patriotic Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, has accomplished much for the 
American people during this extra session, it is my sincere 
belief that no bill yet considered by this House means more to 
al] the people than the bill now under discussion. 

Since I have listened to the distinguished gentlemen on that 
side of the aisle attacking this bill and defending inferentially 
the present Payne law the great differences of opinion that 
exist among the Republican leaders is made more mani- 
fest to me. 

It was no less person than the distinguished standard 
bearer of your party, Mr. Taft, who, in speaking at Beverly, 
Mass., said: 


The woolen schedule is indefensible, and I propose to say so. 


And, again, in his Winona speech, he said: 


_It—the failure to revise Schedule K—is the one important defect in 
the Payne tariff bill and in the performance of the promise of the 
platform to reduce rates to a difference in the cost of production, 
with reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle and in the other end of this Capitol interpreted their 
party’s platform differently from the President when they 
wrote the Payne law. Their interpretation is the interpreta- 
tion voiced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] when he 
Said, in speaking on this schedule in the Senate, during its dis- 
cussion in the Sixty-first Congress, “That the promise to revise 
it meant nothing more than-to look at it again.” 

Ah, gentlemen, it was just such perfidious actions as this in 
framing the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, after promising the people 
in the campaign of 1908 that if they would again elect you you 
would revise the tariff, and then offering to them the pitiable 
excuse that you meant by revision that you would “look at 
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it agai h ir sed tl ) l l 
[Applause. ] 

The Ameri 1 m™ } 1 heat x 

it vested wrongs and f t , 

No government can be r 
sentatives fail to carry t 

The pending bil! ren S I eC 
nriff law on wool and S ! : 
relief they have desired and @ l f 

Under the present law Schedule K } 3 
of people—the large owners of s! l the 
turers. It does not benefit the small ow of , for the 
very obvious reason that the small pitt 
tection on raw wool is more than offset by th I is d : 
they are compelled to pay to the manufacturers for the finished 


products. 

The sixth district of Mississippi, which I have the honor to 
represent, produced last year approximately 160,000 pounds o 
raw wool. We have within that district 244,949 people. Ac 
cording to statistics, one person uses approximately 6$ pow 
of wool a year. There is, therefore, used in that district - 
proximately 1,590,000 pounds per year, which is practically ten 
times as much wool as it produces. Therefore, in order to 
benefit one man you must take from ten men. 

sut that is not all, Mr. Chairman, that basis is reckoned on 
160,000 pounds of raw wool produced and 1,590,000 pounds of 
raw wool consumed, at the average protection on raw wool of 
S$ cents per pound. 

We have no manufactories of woolen goods in that district. 
The average ad valorem tax on such finished woolen products 
as flannels, shawls, blankets, clothing, and so forth, is 90 per 
cent under the Payne law. So it is, that while a very few of 
my constituents produce 160,000 pounds of raw wool and are 
inferentially benefited by the protective duty thereon to the 
amount of $12,800, 244,949 people of that district, under the 
Payne law, are made to pay each year to the manufacturers of 
the country for the finished products the stupendous sum of 
$1,449,175. So, in order to put $1 into my district by helping 
one man, it takes from that district $113 by collecting $1 from 
113 others. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my vision is not narrowed to my own 
district. The 92,000,000 of American people consumed last ye 





i/* i Ii 
approximately 644,000,000 pounds of the finished products « 
wool at an ad valorem tax amounting to 90 per cent, and fl 
proportion of benefit and discrimination under the Payne law, 
as exist in my district, is true to a very large extent when ap- 
plied to the 92,000,000 of American people scattered throu; 
every district of our country with the exception of the far 
western and a few other districts. 

Such a system of robbery is wrong and can not longer be 
defended before the American people. [Applause.] 

I have previously stated that this schedule benefits another 
class—the woolen manufacturers. I want to say in this cor 
tion that I do not believe that under the present law the carded 
woclen manufacturers of the country receive the same benefi 
as the worsted manufacturers. It is, I believe, conceded by the 
gentlemen on the other side and is a matter of history that t 
present Schedule K was framed practically by the worst 
manufacturers and the large woolgrowers of the country. I 
do not know but that Providence designed this combination, be- 
cause it has been truly said “ That when thieves fall out, honest 
men get their dues,” and when the worsted manufacturers, com 
petitors of the carded woolen manufacturers, combined with th: 
woolgrowers and framed Schedule K, with an eye single to t 
protection of their own interests, and failed to give to 
carded woolen manufacturers a sufficient slice of the prote 
pie, the carded woolen manufacturers “let the cat out of 
bag,” and then it was that much inside information was ¢ 
to the American people. 

I have attempted to show you how the large woolg 
this country rob 92,000,000 American people by the pr: 

Now I desire to analyze very briefly, because my tin 
ited, some of the paragraphs of the present tariff law 
the worsted manufacturers are benefited by the 

We find in paragraph 366 of the Payne-Aldrich tar vy the 
following: 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be 
shall be twice the amount of duty to which they \ f l 
imported unwashed, and the duty on wools of the fr 1 
classes which shall be imported scoured 1 be three ; > dut 
they would be subjected to if imported unwashed. 1 





of the third class, if imported {n condition for use In cat 1 ni 
into yarns or which shall not contain more than 8 pe dirt o1 
other foreign substance, shall be e times the duty to which they 





would be otherwise subjected. 
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Here it was that the worsted manufacturers placed their 
joker in the schedule as against the carded-wool people. By 
this paragraph duties on wools of the first class when imported 
washed shall be 22 cents per pound, but the duty on wools of 
the second class when imported washed shall be 12 cents per 
pound. The carded-woolen people use mostly wools of the first 
class. Wools of the first class shrink under washing 65 to 75 
per cent. The wools of the second class, or the Canadian and 
English wools, are used mostly by the worsted manufacturers, 
and they shrink only about 20 per cent. 

The carded-woolen people, who, as I have said before, are 
competitors of the worsted manufacturers, are therefore under 
the present Payne law made to pay $22 for about 25 or 30 
pounds of wool, while the worsted manufacturers are per- 
mitted to pay $12 for 65 or 70 pounds of wool. Under the 
pending bill this unjust discrimination is eliminated and the 
duty is paid on the actual value of the wool; thus the people 
are given the benefit of just competition between the carded- 
woolen and the worsted manufacturers. 

But this is not the only joker the worsted people placed in the 
present tariff law against the carded woolen manufacturers. 

In paragraph 872, which reads: 


Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted | 


waste, 30 cents per pound— 


there is placed a duty on top waste of 30 cents per pound. The 
tops are necessary products in the manufacture of worsted. 
They are not used by the carded woolen manufacturers. 

In paragraph 373, which reads: 


Shoddy, 25 cents per pound; noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread | 
waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool and | 


not specially provided for in this section, 20 cents per pound. 


Noils, which is a by-product of tops and a necessary product 
in the manufacture of carded woolens, is protected by a duty of 
20 cents a pound. Under this system it is necessary for the 
carded manufacturers, who compete with the worsted people, to 
purchase these noils from their competitors at unreasonably 
high prices. Necessarily it follows that the consumers in the 
end pay the price and the largest beneficiaries are the worsted 
manufacturers. But, Mr. Chairman, the pending bill abolishes 
these discriminatory rates and places the same duty on noils as 
on tops. 

Not only, Mr. Chairman, is the joker in the present schedule 
operative in favor of the worsted manufacturers and against 
their competitors, but more glaringly is it embodied against the 
American people. [Applause.] 

The history of the Republican Party reveals that its course 
of legislation has been for the favored few against the toiling 
many, and in no schedule of the present tariff law is that fact 
more strikingly illustrated than in the woolen schedule. By it, 
in practically every instance, the cheaper the goods and the 
more abundantly used by the laborer and the poorer people of 
the country, the higher the duty imposed and the greater pro- 
tection accorded the .sanufacturer. By it yarns valued at not 
more than 30 cents a pound will pay a tax of 138 per cent ad 
valorem, while yarns valued at more than 30 cents a pound will 
pay only 87 per cent ad valorem. 

The laborer’s wife, who buys a shawl, pays an ad valorem tax 
of 92 per cent, while the fashionable society lady, who is gowned 
in her fine silk dress, is only taxed 57 per cent ad valorem. 

Flannels under 40 cents a pound bear an ad valorem tax of 
143 per cent, while if they are valued at over 40 cents the ad 
valorem tax is only 101 per cent. 

The blankets, necessaries of life, that are used by the poorer 
classes of people, valued at less than 40 cents a pound, bear an 
ad valorem tax of 107 per cent, while those that the rich are 
able to buy bear an ad valorem tax of only 71 per cent. The 
cheaper the blanket the higher the duty imposed on it. Take 
a blanket valued at 28 cents a pound, and, under the present 
law, for every dollar’s value in the blanket $1.65 is added for 
the manufacturer. 

These abuses upon the poorer classes of the American peo- 
ple are unjust and unfair, and by the pending bill these iniqui- 
ties are remedied and the doctrine of equality is practiced 
upon the rich and poor alike. On blankets, for instance, the 
ad valorem tax is reduced in some cases from 350 per cent to 
80 per cent, and yet it has been asserted on this floor that the 
pending bill is only a sham reduction. 

Not only, Mr. Chairman, does this schedule impose upon the 
people the heavy taxation on articles named therein, but it 
gives rise by its very terms to the imposition of heavy taxes 
on many other articles that apparently were provided for in 
other schedules, 





Paragraph 382 reads as follows: 

On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of « 
description, including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and kni 
articles of every description, made up or manufactured wholly or 
part, felts, not woven and not specially ——— for in this sec: 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty per pound shall be 
times the duty imposed by this section on one pound of unwashed 
of the first class, and, in addition thereto, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

In this House only a few days ago I heard, amidst laug))toy 
and applause on that side of the Chamber, the distinguis)) 
leader of the minority [Mr. Mann] hold up the farmers’ fy. 
list bill to criticism, to the evident delight and approval of 
side of the House. He said that the term “all agricy|: 
implements of every description” in that bill might be 
strued to mean everything from an ax to an automobile. 
grew facetious in his illustrations. At that time I will ty 
doned if I say I doubted the good faith of the gentle: 
statement and the sincerity of the applause of his colleag, 

But, Mr. Chairman, since studying this paragraph dr 1 
and championed by the gentlemen on that side of the ais... | 
am convinced that they were sincere in that belief. 

In this paragraph of the Payne bill, when they use {} 
pression “ wearing apparel of every description ” and im; 
it a tax of 44 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, 
were not satisfied with taxing so heavy the shawls worn | 
laborer’s wife, the overcoat of the workman, and the . 
of the poor man, but they desired to make it broad eno 
tax everything from the hat on his head to the shoes . 
feet. 

And I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the criti: f 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, that I would 
prefer being the proponent of the farmers’ free-list bill, wi: e 
expression “agricultural implements of every kind,” ex led 
by the courts, under a liberal construction of its language 
to embrace axes, saws, hatchets, stoves, and a thousand « 
things used in connection with a farm, placing all these . 
free list and lifting from the backs of the farmers of the 
try the burden of taxation that heretofore has bowed 1 
beneath its weight, than to be the defender or to have voted { 
a schedule containing paragraph 382, which uses the expr: 
“wearing apparel of every description,” an expression 
could be and has been construed to embrace and impose :; 
cent per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem duty on gloves wit! 
woolen lining, socks, and on shoes. [Applause.] 

By the farmers’ free-list bill we say to the courts, “ Co ne 
the expression ‘farming implements of every description’ just 
as far as you can, in order to lift the burden of taxation | 
the backs of the American people.” By your bill you sai 
the courts, “ Construe the expression ‘ wearing apparel of ever 
description’ just as far as you can, in order to place tax n 
upon the backs of the American people.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Under the expression in that paragraph, Mr. Chairman, the 
logman who purchases his gum boots to follow his timber and 
protect his health, if the lining is of wool, is forced t. r 
not the 30-cent duty imposed upon rubber goods, but the 44- 
cent and 60 per cent ad valorem duty imposed upon \ a 
goods under this schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not longer be doubted that the I 
lican system of protection enriches one class by ro!) 
another. It concentrates wealth in the hands of a few. \ 
it depletes the savings of the many. It causes the flow of 
wealth from certain sections and classes to certain other see- 
tions and classes. 

By the very laws of nature we know that good and perfect 
health is maintained only by the free circulation of the | l 
to all parts of the body, and that, should congestion sect t 
any one part of the body, the circulation must be restored 
disease and death will inevitably follow. 

Just so with the circulation in our commercial life, whe 
allow its free circulation by inequality of taxation and s| 
privilege, thereby causing the circulation of wealth to cor: 
and concentrate in the hands of a few. Then, unless the re! 
is applied and a free circulation restored, disease and deat|i (0 
our whole commercial and political system will speedil) 1 
inevitably follow. 

Under the census report of 1904 the wealth of our country \ 
$107,104,211,917, and 70 per cent of this amount was own! 
by less people than live within my district, while only 30 j«' 
cent was owned by 85,517,230 people. 

I am informed that when the directors of the United St 
Steel Trust meet, one-twelfth of the total wealth of the coun 
is gathered there. 

Five thousand men actually own one-sixth of the entire wea'' 
of our country. 
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I desire to embody in my remarks the following statistics of 
seven corporations of the country, that within the past 13 
years, under the benign influence of your protective tariff 
system, have grown in capitalization to $2,708,438,754. It is 
shown, also, that within that time they have acquired control 
of 1,638 competitive plants. 

Statistics taken from Moody’s nan of Social Reforms, edition 
0 . 


THE GREATER INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS. 










Incorporation. — Total capl- 


talization 
of plants . : 
Name of company. acquired = =e 
Date. pak ww standing 
trolled. 


(par value). 





1. Amalgamated Copper Co. and 


35 | $271, 163, 000 
affiliated corporations. | 


























2. American Smelting & Refining | 1899 145 | 203,100,000 
Co. and affiliated corporations. 
3. American Sugar Refining Co.| 1891 |..... eco 160} 160,000,000 
and affiliated corporations. 
4. American Tebaceo Co. and affil- | 1904 |..... BBiinde +< 1200 | 324,309,000 
iated corporations. "e an 
5. International Merchant Marine | 1902 Pex sacnsu 6} 176,325,705 
Co. } 
6. Standard Oil Co. and controlled | 1899 |.....do...... 1 400 98, 338, 300 
companies. | | Metin a 
7. Un ted States Steel Corporation | 1901 caead bikowee 1792 1, 475, 201, 849 
and controlled pro es. | | 
Total (7 greater industrial | —s Dacian citadel 1,638 | 2,708, 438, 754 
trusts). 
| 
atc 1 Abont. y 
SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS. 
| Number | Total capi- 
of plants! talization, 
acquired | stocks and 
orcon- | bonds out- 
trolled. standing. 
i Pare eee | Benred ' 
7 greater industrial trusts. ..........cccccccccccecccccceces i 1,688 | $2,708, 438, 754 | 
461 leaner teaGinsiziol SHRSERS « « ccsd cco ccassccccccescecccese 5,033 | 8,243,175, 000 
Total of 458 important industrial trusts............. | 6, 676 | 10,951, 613,754 
| 





under the protective tariff granted them on various articles of 
manufacture the present high tariff on wool has contributed 
its just share to the erection of monopolistic citadels. 

In the last preliminary report of the Bureau of the Census on 
worsted and woolen goods the statistics show that in 1899 there 
were 1,221 establishments. In 1809 the number had decreased 
to 913. And although in 10 years the number of establishments 
had decreased 308 the same statement showed that the capital 
employed in worsted industries in 1899 was $256,554,000, while 
in 1909 it had increased to $415,416,000—showing that protec- 
tion destroys competition and concentrates wealth. [Applause.] 

The further startling facts are revealed in that report: 
Worsted suitings increased in price within that time 136 per 
cent, worsted dress goods 231 per cent, and Italian worsted 
cloth 300 per cent. 

No wonder, then, that with the price of woolen goods in- 
creased in 10 years from double to treble to the consumer 
that the American Woolen Co. and other manufacturers of 
woolen goods have been able to rob the American people out 
of millions of dollars. 

Since 1899, when the American Woolen Co. was organized, 
it has year by year, under the ministering aid of the Repub- 
lican protective tariff, strangled competition and grown until 
to-day it has absorbed or controls over 30 of its largest com- 
petitors, boasts of capital and surplus of over $60,000,000, and 
controls 60 per cent of the worsted manufactures of the 
country. 

And thus it is that through this high tariff on woolen goods 
the same fact is illustrated to the people—the birth of another 
trust that can dictate and control the prices of worsted woolens 
to the consumers of the country. 

The bill under discussion, Mr. Chairman, is strictly a Demo- 
cratic bill, drawn for the purpose of removing the exorbitant 
taxes from the burdened backs of the people, and at the 
same time of raising sufficient revenue to run the Government 
economically. It cures the defects that I have in part pointed 
out by reducing the tariff on the finished products of wool as 
well as on the raw material practically half, and is such a 
bill that ought to merit its passage through both branches of this 


Congress as well as meet the approval of the American people. 
[Applause. ] 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusi ce to indulge too 


on, I dislil 
H 









much upon the patience of this ouse and the courtesy of 
the gentleman from Alabama, but I desire to digress for a 
moment. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpackrr] some days 
ago, in this Chamber, in discussing the ( 1 re rocity 
pact, apparently went out of his way intr ) e in 
using this language: 

CANADIAN LAND BOOM. 

But there are boomers In Canada. They are ady 
ful fertility of their soil and the cheapness of t! 1 the lu 
brity of their climate. A few years ago fertile land the State of 
Mississippi were advertised in the part of the country | e | 
at ridiculously low prices, and many of my neighbors d 
property and went to Mississippi and bought lands I 
the effects of the boom and increased in price som \ 
few years of experience every investor that I know 

sed of his Mississippi f rchase and came c 
Indiana a wiser, if not a wealthier, man. it was anot! 
bubble—a will-o’-the-wisp excursion. 

As a Representative in this body from M - 3 
should allow that statement to go unanswered on t floor 
this House my people would have a right to think that I 
not worthy to wear the mantle that they have so generous 


placed upon me. 
I can hardly believe that the gentleman from Indiana re 
desired to picture my State to the country in false col 
What has she done to the gentleman that would warrant 
to pick her out to illustrate some fanciful thou 
sincere in the belief that his constituents, in leavin: 
to go to Mississippi, were merely “ 








following a wi 








excursion ” or another “ Mississippi bubble,’ I would say to ] 
that he is mistaken. It is true that for the past 15 years great 
hosts of citizens from other States have heard of the wonderful 
resources and natural advantages of Mississippi and have cas 
their lots with us. From the gentleman’s own St 

own district they have come——not one, but many |] 

and not merely one remained, but y of then 

Citizens from no section were more welcome than 

none are making greater progress and better citizens 

erstwhile constituents of his. [Applause on the Democra idle. | 

If the distinguished gentleman is ignorant, and I judge it } 
is, of the progress and true conditions in my State, I \ 
cite him to the fact that in my own district lands that 
years ago were worth $5 an acre are 1 selling from 0 
$50 an acre. Lands that under the cultivation of even | 
yield from 75 to 150 bushels of corn to an acre. Lands t 

| produce not one crop a year, but two and three crops a yé 
Lands that not only produce cotten comparable t y in 
South, but which have made the pecan, the vegetable, a 
orange industries most profitable. Need I cite you the 
that in one town of my State only two weeks ago 52 ¢ 
of vegetables in one day were loaded and shipped to the markets 
of the world? [Applause.] 

I come from a district that shows an i “ase in population 
within the last 10 years of 56 per cent, while the district that 
the gentleman hails from shows an increase of or 20 per 
cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I come from a county whose percentage of n the 
past 10 years was 65 per cent, while that of the distinguished 
gentleman shows only 7 per cent. [A] se.] The latest « 
sus shows the city from which he hails to have increased only 
11 per cent, while the city from which I have the honor to hail 
shows an increase second only in the Un i States, a most w 
derful increase of 502 per cent. [Loud applause.] 

And yet in the face of these ring facts, which the gentle 
man ought to have known befo he made his assertion, the 
district which I have the honor to represent is considered 
most undeveloped of any in my State. 

Surely the gentleman would not have this House and the 
country at large to think that the people of my State advertise 
that which they have not. 

Her rich prairies, her hills, her majestic forests of virgin | 
her fertile lands of the Delta, her navigable streams, her de! 
ful climate, the hospitality of her people, and her wonderful 
progress within the past 10 years, all answer the assertion of 
the distinguished gentleman, and are proof sufficient t hen 
once a nonresident lands within her borders a Mississip; 1 he 
becomes for life. [Applause.] 

I am surprised at the distinguished gentleman from na 
in attempting to praise on the floor of this Ho é 3 of 
his district at the expense of the fertile lands of : 

Mr. Chairman, Mississippi needs no yoice in this Chamber to 


defend her natural resources, 
While the march of her 

has been wonderful and the prowess of her } 

she has enrolled on the list of great men in 


her progress, and her ? 


industrial and 
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as many statesmen and orators, with the exception of Virginia, | vantage; making at all times a common bristling defencoa 
the mother of States, as any of the sisterhood of States. [Ap- | against any general attack. 
plause. ] And so it has been until this Congress. In this special gps. 
Not only has she sent to the other end of this Capitol and to | sion the method of attack on the tariff phalanx has chang. 
this House men who have taken front rank in American states- | The pilum has now come into use in this Democratic Hyoys, 
manship, but she has bequeathed to other States men who have | This wool bill which we are now debating; the ¢; 
shed luster upon those States and glory upon the Nation; and I | dian reciprocity bill and the free-list bill which we | 
am proud to-day, Mr. Chairman, to represent in part in this | passed; the other schedule bills that may hereafter pass 
Chamber a State that is not only represented in the other end | our Roman lances which we hurl at weak points in the 
of this Capitol by two distinguished sons, but which has given | ranks. We break down the spears here, we break down tio 
to that great deliberative body at the present time five other | spears there, we make a breech and widen it with a rush, 
Senators, “native and to the manor born.” [Loud applause.] | then the cry in the tariff ranks is each for himself. Sm: 
And here in this Chamber, in this Capital City of the Nation, | insignificant as these bills may appear, they carry destruc 
made illustrious by great men, I would speak to-day to far-away | Hurled by this Democratic side in this Congress, the | 


Mississippi and say: army line will at points be pierced and breeched, and the 
Brave thy men, thy women fair, nopoly phalanx which, so long as it could stand intact, w: 
Boys ant girls beyond compare, vincible, will end in utter rout and destruction. [Applaus 
Proud thy records years gone by, the Democratic side.] 
ees: ‘ita. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have great joy in voting for this 
: wool bill. I do not regard it as much of a bill, but sin 
[Loud applause.] unites the Democratic side in battle order it will do. My | 


For fear the gentleman from Indiana might doubt some of the erence was to have free wool and free woolens, too. I \ 
things that I have said of my State, I want to invite him and have liked the bill to declare for free trade in wool and w: 
those of you on that side of the aisle who believe as he to come [Applause.] But, thank you, I shall take what I ean get. 
to Mississippi. The people will welcome you with open arms, plause.] : ie . 
and we will show you not a State and a South of negro haters I believe that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brawn: 1 
and sectional prejudice, but a State and a South of white su-| i, perfectly right in stating that any tariff at all involves 
premacy, a South of loyal Americans, a South pulsating with tection. I am against any protection whatever, and ther 
industrial development and singing with commercial prosperity. | 7 am altogether against a tariff. [Applause.}] TI am ag 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. } tariff for revenue, for I regard it as one of the worst wa 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the raising revenue. 
gentleman from New York {Mr. Groner}. But, Mr. Chairman, suppose that we reach a revenue | 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, in the times of Alexander the suppose we cut out much of the tariff, how are we t 
ireat the Macedonian phalanx was the invincible military for- plement the revenue? Shall we go to an income tax? Some 
mation of the world. It originated in Macedonia before Philip | 39 gtates have approved of a change in the Constitutio 
and Alexander, was greatly developed by them, and then was| yj) enable us to do that, and some half dozen more + 
taken up by the Greeks. For centuries it swept all before it. approving it, Congress will have authority to pass such «: 

This formation consisted of spearmen. They were heavily | 1f [ should be a Member of this House at that time, [ stouil 
armored and carried great oblong shields to hide the body. | take great pleasure in voting for it. [Applause.] It ha: 
They bore but one weapon—a spear 16 feet long. They formed | merit over a tariff tax; it is direct. You can see it; you | 
in close order, shoulder close to shoulder, their spears extending. just exactly what you are paying. Who in the world 
They were ranged in ranks, close together, four, six, eight, and | What he is paying under a tariff tax? 
even more deep. Those behind had their spears extended be- A Memper. Or who gets it? 
tween those in front. It made one solid mass of moving armor Mr, GEORGE. Aye, or who gets it? For, as has been sid of 
and spear points; a formation at first 4,000 men strong, then | 0]q, the tariff is a device for getting the most feathers wi: 
6,000, and at last up to 20,000; a great, slowly advancing wall, least squawking. [Laughter and applause. ] 
flanked on either side with armor and spears and likewise But, while an income tax is better than a tariff tax, I am 
backed. opposed to it. For why should we have an income tax’ \\! 

Advancing over flat ground, this huge living military machine | should we tax incomes? Men toil away their days in 
carried all before it; with it the Macedonian and Greek armies | to get incomes; getting them, why should they not kee) nw 
were invincible until the former tried to conquer Italy. Under | to spend as they please? Why should the Government |: y 
Pyrrhus the phalanx went down into the dust before the free | part into the public Treasury? To support the Governmen:, it is 
formation of Rome. said. But to get support in that way is all a mistake. 1) 

The Roman soldier, carrying his lighter body armor, his | British have had a high income tax, but they are now lower 
smaller shield, his short double-edged sword, was quicker, more | it. The whole trend of taxation is away from that iden 
nimble, could move over the field in open or close order. But | march of enlightenment opposes a tax of any kind upoi | 
when he met the phalanx he had a new military problem on his | quction. It opposes personal property taxes. It opposes \- 
hands; spears, spears, spears, a gigantic oblong of spears; | tion upon the improvements on land—upon dwellings, S's, 
whether in front, on either flank, or in the rear. They bristled | factories; upon the buildings of the farmer, his fences, di 
like a vast porcupine. How was he to get within arm’s reach | drains—opposes the taxation of anything and everythin: 
of the body of the Greek soldier, for do this he must to use his | egmes from human toil. 
weapon—the short sword. Then was the eee genius called THE SINGLE TAX. 
upon to invent a weapon that should destroy the phalanx. The i at produceth, to him should the fruits th: 
weapon was produced. It was the pilum, a lance or short spear whis oS ouition = be the current of thought. Consequ« I 
that could be hurled with great force and aceuracy 50 feet or believe that just so surely as this country shall establish «1 
more. Each Roman soldier, with his broadsword by his side Snesenb heise that surely will the mass of those who pay it be 
and the pilum in his hand, marked out an individual behind native ie quest of some substitute tax. They will be far more 
the wall of spears. Watching for an exposed part, he hurled | 5 tive against an income tax than they may now be ag:ins' 
the pilam. If but here and there @ spesrmen was struck, he tariff tax, because an income tax is direct in its incidence. | 
made confusion in falling. There was a wavering of other can be seen plainly by the man who pays it. A tariff tax i 
spears. That was the Roman chance. The legionaries ran in direct It can not be 8 easily seen. It is indirect in its 
between the points and with their swords had the spearmen, juaen, Therefore thene-fneome-tax payers will rebel az 
helpless in heavy armor, at their merey. One such breach this tax upon their industry. They will look for some kil 
made, there was a wedge-like rush from the Roman ranks, and a tax that will raise revenue, but not tax thrift. 
the whale ilar siaaagth wee eres = at ‘was that What tax will do that? A tax on land values. That wil! ‘lo 
Pyrrhus was vanquished. The Roman with his broadsword and it: do it absolutely. It will fall on privilege, and not any [:"' 
his pilum became the world’s master. of it gery 


OUR PHALARE SND PILUM. This brings us to a consideration of the single tax philoso) 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff beneficiaries have been the economic | I am a single taxer. I do not believe in taxes upon any ki! 

and political phalanx for long years in the United States. | of industry, or upon anything that comes from industry. ! 
They have formed one great compact united body. Realizing | believe the whole burden of taxation—Federal, State, and mu 

that they must stand together or be destroyed in detail, they | ipal—should fall upon monopoly. I believe it should fall uj 

have acted as a mass, their shields spread, their spears ad- | the mother of all monopolies; upon the earth; upon that va: 
vanced; from time to time moving forward to new ground of | which comes to any piece of land not by reason of the toil : 
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its owner—for all improvements should be exempted—but from 
the development of the community; from social growth and 
social improvement. 

That part of New York City known as Manhattan Borough, 
Manhattan Island, has Jand officially valued at more than 
three thousand million dollars. The island was bought from 
the Indians by the Dutch traders in the seventeenth century 
for $24 worth of calico and glass beads. Yet now that same 
piece of land stands on the tax books at three thousand 
willions. That is the official value of the ground alone. It 
does not include the value of buildings or other improvements 
of any kind. Who made the increase in value from $24 to 
three thousand million dollars—who but all the people? The 
coming of population did part; the birth of babies did part; 
the laying out of streets, the making of great public improve- 
ments, the general toil, the building this island into a great 
center of production, of manufacturing and trade made parts. 
Social growth and social improvement brought this value to 
that piece of land. Why should it not be taken into the Public 
Treasury for social uses? Why not abolish all other kinds 
of taxes and take this publicly-made value for the uses of 
government—municipal, State, and Federal? 

Now, such action is not so far away. Bills are in the State 
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legislature to abolish the personal-property tax and to reduce | 


taxation on improvements on land. This would involve a cor- 
responding increase in the tax now falling on the ground 
value. 

To tax land values, ground values, alone is not a mere dream. 
It is not the utterance of a man so far in the advance of prac- 
tical affairs as just to be listened to for a brief hour and then be 
dismissed. My colleagues, it is a principle that is now and 
here. It is claiming the grave attention, shaping the legislation, 
of the advanced nations of the earth. It is in the Orient; it is 
in the Occident; it is in the Antipodes; it is amongst the pro- 
gressive people to the north of us with whom we are seeking 
closer ties; it has made a momentous, convulsive drive forward 
in Great Britain. 

IN PROGRESSIVE JAPAN. 

In progressive Japan, for instance, they have just made a sub- 
stantial advance in this method of taxation. It has come through 
the simple process of a better valuation of the land. Japan has all 
manner of taxes. It has tax-burdened production in a multitude 
of ways; it has had great need of revenue; it is a country long 
given to agriculture and now beginning to manufacture; it has 
within 15 years sustained two great wars, one with China, the 
greatest power in Asia; the other with Russia, supposedly the 
greatest military power in Europe. It has large and growing 
public expense—cost of railroads, for the railroads there are 
Government roads, as are the telegraphs and the telephones. It 
has cost of rural roads, public buildings, schools—the school 
system is ours transplanted. It has cost of reconstructed cities, 
with public water and sewer service, with wide and straight 
streets; cost of modern occidental administration and police. 
Then, since it is in the midst of volcanic nation-making and 
nation-destroying Asiatic economic and political forces, it needs, 
or believes it needs, a large military establishment, a big 
army, more and better ships. ‘The ships it would have to have 
by its special treaty with Great Britain, since it must by that 
pact police the Asiatic waters so that Great Britain, its ally, may 
withdraw some of her own fleet back to the Mediterranean and 
to home waters. 

All this requires revenue, more and increasing revenue. 
Where get it? The poor of Japan are weighed down with 
taxation; all production is hampered by it. Where get more 
revenue? The premier, Marshal Marquis Katsura, found the 
way in taxation of land values. He put through the Diet an 
act for a new valuation of the lands of the cities. The cities 
had grown enormously in the last four decades. Individuals 
had made fortunes out of rising land values. The land tax rate 
was very small and there had been no revaluation in 35 years. 
His act called for a new valuation. It was made; and on this, 
the same tax rate being applied, brought a handsome increase 
in the revenue, 


TAXING LAND VALUES IN GERMANY. 


In Germany the constant cry has been for more revenue. It 
has not been a cry of “ mere theorists”; it has not been a no- 
tion of “impractical” men. It has been the problem of prac- 
tical statesmen; the question of how to raise sufficient revenue 
to meet the needs of Government, such as faces every legisla- 
ture in the world. How raise enough revenue? It had long 
been realized that land was valued in Germany following 
methods of the Middle Ages. The value was determined by the 
yield of the land, not its market price. The smal! farmer's 
land and the small merchant’s land yielded a relatively large 
produce; therefore it was valued high. The great lord’s parks 


}and hunting grounds and the 
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speculator’s unimproved tracts 
about a growing city yielded little or no produce; therefore 
that land was set at a low valuation. Various of the German 
States had authorized their municipalities to make new valua- 
tions, abandoning this yield-of-the-land and adopting 


process 


the market-price method. It worked admirably. It brought 
in revenue and discouraged the holding of idle lands. 

The Reichstag presently followed that same line. It put 
through a bill to make a selling-price valuation of land, then 
to tax that. But since the municipalities claimed this land- 
values tax as a municipal privilege, the Imperial Government 


lesser 


compromised with the governments. It divided the 
revenue so raised with the other governments. Lifty per cent 


of this revenue was to go to the imperial exchequer, the other 
50 per cent to be divided between the local and the State gov- 
ernments. 

In this way a land-values tax is raising an abundance of 
revenue where formerly it yielded next to nothing. Moreover 
the small landowner is paying little; the great landowner much. 
Should Germany carry that policy further and increase the 
tax, there would be in land values—values made by the popu- 
lation of Germany and not by the landowners alone—a sutffi- 


cient revenue to meet all the governmental needs, Lmperial, 
State, or municipal. Then all the other taxes—tariff taxes, in- 
come taxes, stamp duties, and every other tax devised for reve- 
nue raising—could be reduced, and, if desired, totally abolished. 
IN AUSTRALASIA, 
ck and lan- 
that we see 
plied to our 


But it is when we turn to the people of our own st 
guage, to the people in the antipedes, for instance, 
how easily this principle of taxation might be ay 


| conditions in this country; for in New Zealand they have many 


| Other things are taxed for the other five-sixtls of 


taxes, but they raise one-sixth of their revenue by a tax on 
land values. In determining this value they consider ground 
alone—what the political economists call the “economic rent 
of land.” It is that value attaching to a given piece of land 
exclusive of any value of the improvements that may be upon it. 

In Australasia they have what Henry D. Lloyd called the 
“Australasian tax.” It is merely a small ground-value tax. 
It was resorted to to hit the speculators who went in advance 
of the pioneers, acquiring the land and holding it against 
until they got their price. They would not use themselves; 


use 


it 


they would allow others to use it only at the price of being 
bought out. They penalized production. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Houston). Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GEORGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. In fixing the value of the land for the pur- 
pose of taxation they do not, you say, take into consideration 
any improvements? Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE, In Australia? 


Mr. NORRIS. In New Zealand I think the gentleman is 
talking about. 
Mr. GEORGE. Ob, they get only one-sixth in New Zealand. 


Only one-sixth of the revenue is raised by taxing land values. 


the reve 


largely the things produced by labor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman for information 
whether in fixing the value of the land you are g ¢ to tax 
you consider the improvements on that land? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, in fixing this value on any particular 
land you are geing to assess, would you take into considera 
tion the value of improvements on adjacent and adjoining 
land? 


Mr. GEORGE. You take the market value of the land—what 
it weuld sell for in the open market. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it had no improvement on it? 

Mr. GEORGE. As though it had no improvement 
what it would sell for in the open market. That market 
is the sum of advantages of the situation. It is determine 
all the circumstances; if there be public streets or other | 
improvements, for instance; if there be improvements on ad 
joining lots—all such considerations enter into valu 

Mr. NORRIS. So that you would not consider the impreve- 
ment of the land you are fixing, but you would consider the 
other improvements on other land that had tendency 
a value into that land which you were taxing’ 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but you would not have bother ab 
that. You simply determine the selling value of the la 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 


VANCOUVER, 


on 


' by 


Mr. GEORGE. And the man who buys land always con- 
siders those circumstances. Up north of us, in Canada, they 
have applied in Vancouver, British: Columbia, what called 


the “single tax.” It is not a full single tax, since county, 


is 
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provincial, and Dominion taxes are laid; but it is the 
only revenne tax laid by the city of Vancouver. There is 
no taxation upon personal property or improvements on land. 
So far as local revenues are concerned, it is a single tax; but 
it is not the single tax I am advocating, since the Vancouver 
tax is very small in amount—not sufficient to check the great 
land “boom” that is now in progress there in consequence of 
ae cn et of buildings and all other improvements from 
axation, 

The city began some years ago by exempting 25 per cent of 
the value of improvements from taxation. That worked so 
well that 50 per cent were exempted. Then they exempted 75 
per cent; and for two years, I think it is, they have entirely 
removed improvements from the tax rolls. The course of per- 
Sona! property exemption was similar. No personalty tax now 
exists there. The sole source of revenue in that advancing 
city is the land value, ground value; the value called “eco- 
nomic rent” by the political economists. 

As a result, Vancouver has increased in improvements faster 
than any city in the world. I was informed by Mayor Taylor 
during a visit there that the increase in Vancouver’s improve- 
ments during the last year was 87 per cent. There being no 
tax on buildings or other things a man might put on his land, 
industry and thrift are encouraged. 

Indeed, there is so much benefit from this policy that land 
values are rising. There is very active speculation in land. 
The advantages from the exemption ef improvements is likely 
to be absorbed by land speculation. Against this the people of 
Vancouver will be compelled to defend themselves by increas- 
ing the tax rate on land values. 

But this aside, the idea of exempting improvements from tax- 
ation is spreading all through western Canada. Wherever tried 
it is working most prosperously. And nowhere, in Canada, 
Australia, or anywhere else, is there the least disposition to go 
back to the old taxes. The people in Washington and Oregon, 
as you can find if you go out to those States, are looking with 
amazed eyes at Canada and her exemption of industry from any 
taxation. Attracted by that, many are going up over the border. 
Many more will most assuredly go unless those Western States 
shall adopt a similar policy of exempting improvements from 
taxation. 

Some say the farmers would object to this single tax. But 
have we not seen in the newspapers how the Canadian farmers 
from the west went to the Dominion Parliament and asked for 
the adoption of the reciprocity treaty with us? They offered 
to make up any loss of revenue by submitting to a tax upon 
land values. They believed that they would get benefits from 
eyen that small measure of free trade with the United States, 
and were willing to pay for such benefit by accepting a tax upon 
ground values—on the ground values alone, of course, less all im- 
provement value, Certainly, this is an answer to any who say 
that the farmers of this country would never bear such taxa- 
tion. For, let me repeat, this tax is upon land values and those 
values exclusively—ground values. When you come to con- 
sider the values in a farm you find that they are largely better- 
ments—improvements the farmer’s labor has wrought. Ex- 
empting them, the value that remains to be taxed is very much 
shrunk up. Moreover, speculative value in the land would 
lessen. Indeed, speculative value would disappear with heavy 
taxation of land values. 

THE BRITISH BUDGET FIGHT. 


3ut it is to Great Britain that we must turn for the most 
extraordinary instance of advancement along this line. The 
budget fight, of which the world has heard, was nothing but a 
fight with landlords over a tax upon land values. The Right 
Hon. Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer, framed the 
budget and led the fight. He is, I believe, the most wonderful 
politician in the world. He rose from the ranks. He came from 
the Welsh Hills, ate of the bitter bread of poverty, practiced 
humbly as a lawyer, and then reached Parliament. He came 
face to face with all the great social and political problems of 
his day. None were more difficult than the taxation problem. 
The Conservative, or landlord, party was proposing to revive 
protectionism in the United Kingdom and so make privilege more 
secure. George struck at this with a land tax. He brought in 
a budget in most respects just like other budgets of many 
years running in its main features. His budget contained 
slight difference. It was a little bit of an item—a tax to 
on land values. The tax was divided into two parts: A 
was to fall upon the value of land at the time of its sale; the 
other part was to be an annual chargé upon land. 

At the time of presenting his budget to Parliament, Lioyd 
George explained that, preceding the laying of the tax, there 
would have to be a revaluation of the land of the United King- 
dom; that some of the valuable land of the realm had not been 
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valued since the time when the Stuarts were kings; and that 

e was some land that yet stood valued as it was in the days 
when the Norman William crossed the channel and took the 
crown from the Saxon Harold. 

The matter of valuing the land was not to be done by public 
Officials, as is our common practice. Under the budget it was 
to be done by the landlords themselves. They were to be in- 
vited to make out schedules, and upon these schedules the tax 
would be imposed. 

Imagine any proposition of that sort in this country! Imag. 
ine the great trusts of this country, at whose core is the most 
valuable land, coming to the tax office and making their own 
valuation for public taxation! And yet Lloyd George invited 
the British landlords to do just this. 

And upon a valuation so derived he proposed in the first 
instance to lay a tax. How much of a tax do you suppose? 
Why, one-fifth of 1 per cent. One-fifth of 1 per cent! Why 
should there be any hullabaloo about that? One-fifth of 1 
per cent! The landowners of New York City paid more than 
2 per cent on their land values this year. They paid more than 
ten times the amount the British landlords were under the 
Lloyd George budget asked to pay. 

Mr. SIMS. Was it not also proposed to take for the Govern- 
ment, in the way of a tax, a part of a sum called a fine on the 
renewal of an expired lease or upon the making of a new lease 
of real estate? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am coming to that. There was the other 
part of the budget proposition. The Government proposed to 
take note of the valuation any owner should make for taxation 
purposes, and again when the land should be sold—six months, 
a year, five years, or whenever afterwards. Should the value 
at the sale show any increase over the value made for taxation 
purposes, the Government was to treat it as an “ unearned in- 
crement ”"—that is, as unearned by the landlord. Of this “ un- 
earned increment” the Government was to take 20 per cent. 

As for the amount of revenue to be raised under this tax 
on land values, it was preposterously small. It actually called 


for only £500,000 on one estimate and £600,000 on another. 
This amounts to $3,000,000 of our money. What would we 
say to a Federal tax that was going to raise $3,000,000 of our 
money? Why, $3,000,000 would not pay a third or a fourth 


part of one of the super-Dreadnought killing machines that we 
think we have to add to our Navy, in these days of profound 
peace. Why, Mr. Astor, the gentleman who expatriated himself 
and went over to England to become a British subject, could have 
paid out of his Manhattan Island rents which he still exacted 
that amount of money and not thought of it. He had just 
bought an old castle—I do not know what date it goes back 
to—and he was fixing it up and refurnishing it. He will, first 
and last, spend “several times $3,000,000 and not think of it. 
The Duke of Westminster, the Duke of Bedford, or any other 
of the half dozen of the great London landlords could have 
paid that $3,000,000, or £600,000, and not been hurt one bit; 
indeed, scarcely noticed the amount. 
THIN EDGD OF THD WEDGE. 

Why, then, all the opposition we have read of? Because the 
lords perceived in this small tax the thin edge of the wedge. A 
small tax rate this year; but with a valuation made, the tax 
might be heavy next year and heavier the year after. 

Besides, the chancellor of the exchequer had in public speeches 
invited municipalities to consider whether they would not like 
to take this imperial land valuation as a basis for a little local 
revenue raising; knowing, as all the Kingdom knew, that Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Dublin, and a hundred other of the chief cities 
and local governing centers had petitioned Parliament for just 
such permission. ; 

What wonder, then, that the lords rose up and howled. They 
called Lloyd George a thief. Worse than that—listen, you law- 
yers, in-this House—they called him an attorney! If there 
are any Welshmen here, beware! for when their wrath broke 
all bounds they called him a “ Welshman!” 

And of the Liberal Party the lords cried: 

They are pulling down the pillars of the State. 
the British constitution. They are dra 
nation on earth. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, Lloyd George and his progressive 

were pulling down coroneted landlordism. The tax was 
small, but British privilege knew its import. The tax-was 
small then, but it is going to be increased, not only as an im- 
perial tax, but Lloyd George has since been making speeches 
inviting the municipalities to consider the Imperial Government 
valuation of land as a tax basis for local revenues. 

So here we have the way made clear to us. The great people 
from whom our institutions have come, from whose loins the 


body of our people originally sprang, have fonght down any 


They are destroying 
gging té the grave the greatest 
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proposal to return to protectionism; they have reduced income 
taxation, and in furious political conflict they have laid the 
foundations for taxing land monopoly. And in all this the 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh radicals have stood together 
as never before in the politics of the United Kingdom. 

Great Britain has much freedom of trade. They do not 
tax imports that compete with things produced in Great 
Britain. They do tax some of the things not produced there, 
put purely for revenue purposes. These taxes may go before a 
great while. The land-values tax is small now, but it is likely 
to grow fast because of those who oppose it—the landed aris- 
tocracy. 


country ? 
revenues? We get part there; why not all? Abolish the tariff 
and other taxes on production and increase our present taxa- 
tion on land values. If the older countries find it good, if the 
newer parts of the world, Australia and Canada, find it good, 
why should not this country find it good? 

Is there in any part of the world a greater, more damaging, 
more damning kind of land monopoly than there is in this 
country? Can you find in any part of the world landlords 
who are so great, so mighty, as they are in this country of ours? 
Where will you find, among the peerage of Europe, dukes or 
earls or counts or viscounts so powerful from their landed 
possessions as are simple citizens in our country? 

A steel trust has vast possessions. Those possessions form 
the very core of its monopoly. An oil trust has great landed 
possessions—vast possessions, of which it chooses to use only a 
small part, shutting all the rest off from use by anybody. You 
will find the roots of most of the trusts down in land monop- 
oly. Why not apply the single tax? 
in this country—our Federal revenue, our State revenue, our 
local revenue—amounts in round numbers to $2,000,000,000 a 
year. The ground-rent roll of the country probably approxi- 
mates four thousand millions, so that there is an ample source 
of revenue for all revenue needs. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Will the gentleman there allow an inter- 
ruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. It may interest the gentleman to know 
that the irrigation district in which I live in California has 
within the past two weeks, by popular vote, voted to exempt 
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that time with the railroads for the carriage of oil. Carnegie 
not only had orders for rails, wheels, bridges, and other struc- 
tural iron and steel, but he had special rates for the carriage of 
finished and unfinished products to and from mines and mills. 
By reason of these rates he was enabled to underbid- all com- 
petitors. 

Much of this is told by Mr. Carnegie himself in his brief blo- 





graphical sketch. But in his most recent book, Problems of 
To-day, he describes in exact terms and with precise instances 
the greatest factor in the production of the great combin ms 
and great individual fortunes. He says it lies in the monopoly 


| of land. 
Why should we not apply this taxation principle to this | 


Why should we not go to land values for all our | 


It was by holding a monopoly of the Connells ( ls, 
the best coking coal in the world, and subsequently by posses 
sion of practically all the best or most available iron and stee! 
ore in the country that the United States Steel Corporat 
ceived material advantage over all competitors, sufficient, 
rate, to force a gentlemen’s agreement with competitor 


| while the tariff shut off competition from without. 


All the revenue raised | 


Does the gentleman from New York yield | 


the irrigation improvements from all taxation in the State of | 


California. 
Mr. GEORGE. I congratulate the State of California. 


Land monopolies such as were scarcely seen before; land 


| and it may lie just as it was at the time the Indians 


monopolies such as find example only, if there be any compari- | 


son whatever, in the ancient times, 
Rome, exist here. The creat Warwick, 
go to Parliament with 600 liveried men. 


the kingmaker, could 
But a simple citizen, 


in the imperial days of | 


a Carnegie or any one of a large number that any of us might | 


name, could, if he chose, have not 600 but 6,0C00—we might 
say, in some instances, 60,000—retainers, should he choose to 
go abroad in such a style. 

Whence comes all this? Primarily from ownership of the 
soil. That is the very essence of these monopoly fortunes. 
Given a condition where the few own the soil that all the 
others living there must use for their subsistence, then the few 
are the masters of the many. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman has alluded to Mr. Carnegie. 


Carnegie’s fortune came as the result of the ownership of land? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I do; mainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to have the gentleman amplify 
that statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Carnegie was born in Scotland. He 
came to this country and worked as a boy in a cotton mill in 
Allegheny City, Pa. Then he worked as a telegraph operator 
in Pittsburg, across the river; then as an employee of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, later as its Pittsburg superintendent, and 
from that position with the Pennsylvania Railroad to back 
him, he stepped out into the manufacture of iron and steel. 
What did he know about iron and steel? He could not make 
a ton of iron or steel. But he had two things: He had associated 
with him a genius who could make iron and steel, and he had 
the Pennsylvania Railroad behind him, with the same kind of 
Secret contracts or understandings that Rockefeller had about 


| reorganization, if you | 


| beginning with 


Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I am t in 
any sense defending, even by questions, the method by whic! 


Mr. Carnegie obtained his fortune. Neither am I criticizing it 
The gentleman’s statement did not seem to me to indicat 


wherein in any accurate use of the word “land” Mr. Can 
fortune was dependent upon it. I would like to have the g 
man define just what he means by “ land.” 

Mr. GEORGE. By “land” I do not mean mills, I do not 
mean railroad tracks, I do not mean anything made by labor. 


By “land” I mean the superficies of the earth. By “land” I 
mean the thing on which we stand, from which we came, to 
which we return. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let us define the definition, because the 


very question of what is meant by land, to my mind, is the crux 
of the whole propositicn upon which the gentleman builds his 
superstructure of land values and land taxation. He says he 
means that which, if I may paraphrase his language, is the gift 

nature and not the result of man’s handiwork Does | 
consider iron ore when it comes out of the land to be la: 
within the meaning of his definition? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not. 


‘ rh 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Then, to the extent that the general owner- 
ship of iron ore produced the fortune, it did not relate to land? 

Mr. GEORGE. I call land that which nature offers to man 
before man has put his hand to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In that sense, there is practically nothing; 


there is no value at all until he puts his hand to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can have a vacant lot here in Washington, 
if there 
were ever Indians here—occupied it. I can sell it for a price. 
Yet not a stick or a stone has been touched upon it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it has a potential value. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has an actual value, for value proceeds not 
only from labor, but also from a power to exact labor. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, observe the Coal Trust. I do not believe 
that any amount of regulation, any amount of examination into 
financial accounts, any amount of acts here in Congress for the 
lease, of the Coal Trust will do any lasting 
You pass regulations and set up regulators, and then you 
have got to have somebody regulate the regulators. [Laughter.] 
The only way to hit a combination like the Coal Trust is to hit 
the monopoly principle underlying it. 


good. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRUST. 

Take the Anthracite Coal Trust in Pennsylvania. It possesses 
practically all of the hard-coal land of that State. Nature has 
put into eastern Pennsylvania a great deposit of-hard coal 
It has been the business of the anthracite railroad companies, 


to get pos 


the Reading Railroad years ago, 


| session of these deposits by purchase, by long lease, and by 
Does he think he is accurate in giving the impression that Mr. | 


| exist, and to keep others from the use of it. 


| 


contract for the carriage of the coal. These railroads acti 
together have in these ways got control of the hard coal of 
eastern Pennsylvania. The purpose has not been to mine « 

It has been, rather, not to mine coal. Its purpose has been to 
limit the output and to force up the price of coal. Its pur) 
has been to work only a part of its land and only a small 
part, and to let the remainder lie idle, as though i I 
Why could they 
do that? There was no tax upon it, no penalty on their doi 
it. The law does not discourage it; nor does even 
ion. People do not realize that it could and should be 


79 


public opin- 
stopped ; 


that it could be absolutely destroyed by the simple process of 
taxation. The law of Pennsylvania requires a tax on the mar- 
ket value of that land. The actual practice is not to assess 


at the market value, which would be as valuable mineral land, 
The practice is to assess it as inferior agricultural land. Then, 
the tax upon that preposterously low valuation is very small, so 
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that these great coal barons go practically without taxation 
upon their holdings. 

But if we were to make an absolute market value and put 
that upon the tax books, and then increase the tax upon that 
valuation, you would see whether the Anthracite Trust could 
hold its lands idle or keep the price of its coal high. Its pur- 
pose then would not be to make a scarcity in output in order 
to put up prices and keep down the wages of labor by limit- 
ing opportunities for employment. A heavy tax upon the real 
market value of these lands would compel their use. Their use 
would mean more demand for labor. The price of labor would 
gZ0 up in the hard-coal regions. Because of the larger output of 
coal, the price of coal would go down. The consumers of coal 
in the United States would get cheaper coal. The laborers in 
the coal regions would have higher wages, shorter hours, and 
God knows their little boys would not have to work in the 
breakers or their little girls go into the silk mills to help get 
the family subsistence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wish to ask the gentleman 
a question simply for information. I am very much interested 
in his statement. The method of taxation which the gentleman 
is expounding so very ably would result in what is known as 
expropriation eventually, would it not, of the coal lands? That 
is to say, the title of the coal lands would pass to the State, 
would it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. GHORGE. No, sir. I should not say “ expropriation” 
was the right word. The word of opprobrium that is usually 
applied is “ confiscation.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I was using the other word; 
but would it not result probably in the acquirement of the title 
to the coal lands by the State? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


Probably. 


You think that the corpora- 


tions would be able to continue to pay the tax and to sell the | 


coal? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the whole policy would be to use land, 
not to hold it out of use. Instead of high prices and small 
sales of the mined coal, there would be large sales at low prices. 

Mr. FOCHT. Wili the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will ask the gentleman two questions. The 
assertion was made by the gentleman from New York that under 
some changed conditions the boys would not be allowed to work 
in the breakers of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman not aware 
of the statute there that prohibits boys from working in the 
breakers? 

Second, with reference to the labor problem, does not the gen- 
tleman know that in the mining section there is a perfectly satis- 
factory agreement between the United Mine Workers of America 
and the preducers of coal? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not know either one. I do not mean 
to say that the law would have to forbid young children from 
working. As a matter of fact, the law does, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in California, in New York, in the South, and all 
over the United States. It forbids children under a certain age 
from working at all, but their parents, driven by poverty, have 
to lie about their children’s ages. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Now, what was the second question? 

Mr. FOCHT. Is there not a satisfactory agreement between 
the United Mine Workers and the coal producers? 

Mr. GEORGE. The gentleman asks me if I am not aware that 
there is a satisfactory relation between the United Mine 
Workers and the mine owners of Pennsylvania. I know that it 
is satisfactory in a state of war. I do not deny that. I am not 
talking about that. I am talking about a condition where men 
do not have to join labor organizations in order to get even a 
small measure of social justice. [Applause.] I stand for 
unions. I am the son of a trade-unionist. I went to the prin- 
ter’s trade myself. If I were working at a trade, I should cer- 
tainly be an active trade-unionist; but I do not consider that 
a natural condition. It is an unnatural condition. It is a con- 
dition where men who have nothing but their labor to sell must 
band themselves together into an organization, offensive and 
defensive, to make the best terms of sale they can in respect 
to price, to time, and the like. [Applause.] I do not regard 
that as natural. I regard it as unnatural. That is the kind of 
arrangement that has to be made by men in a state of industrial 
warfare. The condition I am talking about is of men in a state 
of freedom; where every man can look every other man in the 
eye as a free man. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman will permit, assuming 
the correctness of his statement, that a tax of this kind would 
result in the lowering of the price of coal because of the neces- 
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sity to mine and sell it, does the gentleman also think that such 
a tax would help conservation of the natural resources? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I do not care anything abou 
this conservation of natural resources if I am permitted io 
apply the single tax. If you are asking me what I should a 
toward the conservation end, I answer that I should not both 
about it, for that tax would take care of it. What do the con- 
servationists want to do—keep the public lands out of the hang 
of monopolists and speculators? Well, if you hit land monopoly 
with taxation, no man will want to own land simply for mo 
nopoly’s sake. Monopoly’s profit would be gone. The sing! 
tax would tax land monopoly to death in the United State 
Any value attaching to land would be taken into the Py! 
lic Treasury and used by all. Therefore there would 
no advantage in getting hold of farming land or mine 
land or timber land or urban or suburban land unless {}, 
man so acquiring wanted to use it. If he simply wanted | 
get it to be a monopolist or a speculator, he would have ; 
advantage, since that value would be taken into the Publi 
Treasury. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman consider that ther: 
any difference in principle as to the view that the Governm 
should assume toward private property that consists of }: 
and private property that consists of things other than land: 
and, if so, what is the basis for it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; a very great difference; for who mod 
this world? God Almighty. And for whom did he make ; 
For all men, without any distinction whatsoever; and if an: 
thing in man’s laws belies that everlasting truth, it must in ¢! 
end godown. But as to other things—this building, a newspajpe 
a book, glass, iron, things that we see here about us, or any simi 
lar things outside—they have come from man’s exertion. Thei: 
title springs originally from labor. I see a vast difference, for 
instance, in property in the ocean and in property in the {is 
taken by labor out of the ocean. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Very well, but can the gentleman state an 
condition of land ownership that does not have a value as 1! 
result of man’s labor? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the gentleman mean the owner’s labor 
only? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, we are not discussing the labor of the 
owner. We are discussing man’s labor. The gentleman unde: 
takes to make the distinction between those things that are the 
gift of God and those things that are the result of man’s 
labor. Now, it is a perfectly proper distinction if it exists, 


but if it is applied artificially to things, then the whole fabric 


based upon it must fall. 

Mr. GEORGE. I said that that value should be taken into 
the Public Treasury which was the consequence of social 
growth, meaning increase of population; and of social improve 
ment, meaning the laying out of streets, the putting in of 
grades and bridges, the erection of public buildings, the 
watering, sewering, lighting, heating, the providing of trans- 
portation for the city, and matters of that sort. This value 
comes from the exertion of the community and the increase in 
numbers of the community. It is a public value, and should be 
so considered and be publicly taken. 

« Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I am 
not quarreling with that statement, that so far as an unearned 


| increment is concerned it belongs more to the community t! 


to the individual who is the fortunate possessor of it; but the 
proposition the gentleman announced in answer to my questi! 
was that he differentiated between private land ownership and 
private ownership of other property, and when I asked hi 
why, he said because he considered land to be the gift of G 
and private property to be the act of man’s labor. When |! 
asked him to further evolve that he brings me back to the 
proposition of unearned increment. 

Now, the whole meat of the gentleman’s position, as it w 
of his father’s book—one of the most interesting and epoc! 
making books ever written—was that very question. It i 
the crux of the whole proposition, whether land, as he use: 
the word “land,” represents something that belongs to tle 
community at large any more than the other property. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the land was made by God, and the 
value that attaches to it may be quite apart from the owner's 
labor. The owner may do nothing. Any value that attaches 
to that particular piece of land is a public value. ‘To illustrate: 
Here you have in the center of Washington a lot, a vacant piece 
of property. It has nothing whatever upon it. It has never 
been improved in any way. Yet it has a selling value and will 
increase in price. Who made that value? Surely not the labor 
of the man owning the land. He did not turn a hand. He 
might have gone into the mountains as did Rip Van Winkle 
and slept for 20 years, and returning, found a value in his 
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land that he had nothing to do with making. 
such value be taken as a public value? ; 
it from any value that might be put upon that land in the way 
ef a house or a machine; whether it be a well dug there or 
chaft sunk here or a building erected. Such value perfectly 
clearly is a private value and belongs to labor. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
a half am hour additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes longer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, this land-value tax meets 
no other kind of a tax does the four canons of taxation. First 
ef all, as laid down by Adam Smith, the father of political 
economy, im his Wealth of Nations, it is the most equal kind 
of a tax. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Just a moment. A little 
while ago I wanted to ask the gentleman a question. We have 
traveled some little distance from the inquiry which I desired 
to make, but I famey it is still pertinent, and I would be glad 
to have the gentleman explain to us a phase of the question he 
is discussing. He stated that by the operation of the method 
f taxation which he is advoeating monopoly would be destroyed, 
: monopoly of coal holdings, for illustration. I want to know 
where the title of the property would go when the monopoly is 
destroyed by this methed of taxation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Gentlemen, I do not know whether you heard 
the question. The gentleman asked where the title of the land 
would go if we were to apply the single tax in full. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes; under the gentleman’s 
theory. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exempting all other taxes and applying a 
single tax, in other words, the title of the land would stay where 
it is. We do not propose to change titles. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
company ? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would stay in the company or individual, 
or whoever now calls himself owner. He would still be the 
owner, but—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. GEORGE (continuing). 
instead of a small tax. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
stated you have killed him. 

Mr. GEORGE. We have killed monopoly’s powers by taxing 
the value of land used and of land that is not used. You force 
the land into use. The power of monopoly is the power to hold 
land out ef use. 

Mr. HAMILIFON of Michigan. 
having to pay the ince 
the consumer? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
cal economists. 
not in dispute. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Might he not undertake to do 
that, as he does it now im coal properties? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. When you put a tax on production, 
you limit production. Men will not produce unless they can get 
compensation for the tax. They add the tax to the price of the 
product, and thereby they get recompensed for the tax. But not 
so when you tax land values. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. But suppose you have an 
actual monopoly, a natural monopoly? 

Mr. GEORGE. [I will answer it; wait a minute. By putting 
a tax on land values you do not lessen the amount of land. 
You cam not lessen it by one grain. It is just the same in 
amount. But you will increase the available quantity. You 
will foree land into use that has been kept out of use by specu- 
lation. This will put down the price of land, instead of putting 
it up. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Precisely. Now, if I under- 
stand the gentleman, this coal monopoly which he is discussing 
is a monopoly which controls coal lands and is lying dormant 
so far as the actual mining ef a part of its lands is concerned. 
It is proposed. then, to tax it se as te compel it to dig all of its 
coal as rapidly as possible and put it upen the market, so as to 
be able to pay the increased tax, and that, failing to do this, the 
monopely must die. But the gentleman denies the monopoly 
would actually die so far as the actual mining of coal is con- 
cerned. Am I i_ght that it would have to be more active and 
mine more coal? 

Mr. GEORGE. Or else give the land up? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Or else give the land up. 


Why should not 


New 


as 


But he is killed——— 
Only subject to a large tax 


3ut he is killed; you have 


But could not the monopoly, 
reased tax, charge the increased tax upon 


I invite the gentleman to consider the politi- 


a | 


I certainly separate | 
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| Mr. GEORGE. If the trust shall itself use the land i 

holding shut up, then it p1 ully be en as a S 
because the feature of mo: yr has gone. the essential 
which is to withhold from use the natura 3 ‘ 
| make a higher price for t ] 
used. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. If the gent 1 will pardon 
me just a moment. suppose the gent 3 — : 
correct, and the public refuses to pay the ine price 
which the corporation has been obliged to imy n ord 
the increased tax, and then the monopoly i 
tax, does not the monopoly then lose its « ‘ty, and d 


it not, then, go to the State? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. If the ! 
and the trust will not pay the tax, them somebedy 
land who will Valuable land d rum around with 
owner. Somebody will use it. the Coal ' 
that land, somebody else will, subject to the tax. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The grantee himse! 
at the same rate as the original owner, does he? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the owner does not want to use the land 
and yet, because the tax is too heavy he can not afford to hold it 
idle, he will sell it for whatever he can get, subject to the tax 
by the State. I am not proposing to change titles. I am not a 
Socialist. I do not propose to put land into the hands of t! 


Ww contains valuable »7 


es not 


If 





Government. I do not propose Government management of land. 
I propose the plain application of the Thomas Jefferson principle 


of the least possible government. I propose to tax out speculators 


and monopolists and to throw land open to private initiative. 


Mr. RAKER. In answer to the question just propounded to 


the gentleman from New York, suppose the taxes were so high 
the man could not pay them; is it your idea, then, that this 
land should eventually go back to the State, and then as the 


people wanted it the State would sell it back to some one whe 


| desired to put it into actual use? 


That is, it would stay in the | 


Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. If a landowner did not 
he would get sold out for taxes. Whoever bought 
subject to taxation. 

Mr. RAKER. You do not quite my question 
the tax is so high that the man who owns the land « 
it. Somebody else must take the land, must he not? 

Mr. GEORGE. The owner simply lets go if he dees not pay 
his tax. 


pay the tax, 
would buy, 


rot 


1. Suppose 
“an not pay 


Mr. RAKER. Who will get the title to the land when it is 
| sold for taxes? The State will get it, will it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the buyer. Somebody will buy it if it 
has any value at all. 

Mr. RAKER. I will make myself clear on the matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me make myself clear. I did not intend 


This is one thing in political economy that is | 


in this speech to go into these details, but it appears that I ha 
got to go into some of them. The application of a single tax 
should not be a hundred per cent application. It fall 
short just enough to leave enough value in the land untaxed to 
make a basis for sales. This basis for sales w become 
market basis for valuation and taxation. Now, if a man, we 
will say, who is a speculator, a list, or who is “ land 
poor ” ean not or will not pay the tax imp l have his 
land sold for taxes and he will lose it. 


vc 


should 


the 


mone 
LLIO Dit) } 


ed, he w 





Mr. RAKER. Now, right there. Here is the point-——— 

Mr. GEORGE. The land will go into the hands of a ney um 
That mam will have to pay the tax. [If the value of the land 
should fall, them the tax would correspondingly diminis if 
the value should disappear, then there would be nothing to tay, 
and the owner would hold his land subject to no tax whatever 
The hope of speculation gone, it is prebable that a 
be an abundance of free land epen to wheever might w te 
use it. Instead of having to go away out to the remot t 
nesses of our mountains to find free land, we could the d 
free land accessible to our city populations, m 
the people going out upon it, city congestion w d re ! 

Mr. RAKER. Now, for imstance, in the State of ¢ 
all the public sales under taxatien are to the State rt 
no private sales in the first instance. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the Torrens system? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. Now, the point I wanted an to 
was this: When these sales are made to the “st 
instance, is it your intent and purpose, u < 
system, that the State then, in turn, after it ¢ ‘ d 
sell it out to the publie at the best price it could t for the an 
who wants to take it and actually use it? 

Mr. GEORGE. The gentieman is yr me t] rle 
tax would apply under the Torrens system. T! Torrens sys- 
tem is an introduction from Australia or New Z nd, I have 


forgotten which. By it the government—in this instance Call- 
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fornia—at a transfer guarantees the title. That is to say, in 
the transfer of land, the title must go through the hands of the 
government, which thereby guarantees the title. The applica- 
tion of the single tax would not change this. The present small 
tax on land values does not affect it. Why should a large tax? 
All I am proposing with respect to land is to increase the 
amount of the tax—now existing—now imposed on the ground, 
or what is at times called the “ site” value of land. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from New York would 
break up the coal monopoly by taxing the land it owns in its 
mining enterprise. Suppose, instead of owning the land, it 
took a lease upon the land of other people, or of several other 
people, what effect would taxing the land have upon the 
monopoly in that instance? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would fall upon the owner; and in the 
leasing of land, the man who took the land would take it sub- 
ject to the taxation condition. I think that it is a very simple 
matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But there are several owners in this in- 
stance, and the mining corporation simply owns the personal 
property, which is not taxed at all. 

Mr. GEORGH. The mining corporation, like any individual, 
should not be taxed on its personal property; as to the land, it 
should pay on its market, its real selling value. Idle land it 
would sell off; get rid of. It could not afford to pay taxes on 
valuable idle land. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am talking about leasing the land, and 
not owning land at all by the company. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I am interested very much in the gentleman’s observations, 
and the purpose of the gentleman is, I think, exactly the pur- 
pose I would have in legislation. But what I want to ask is 
this question: We understand there is a vast carrying occupa- 
tion in this country. All our coast-line vessels are engaged in 
transportation. Our railroads likewise are engaged in trans- 
portation. Now, I would like to know what solution there is 
in the géntleman’s theory as to a monopoly of transportation, 
particularly on the ocean. What shipping line has to-day such 
a monopoly? 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


Mr. GEORGE. In the first place, the railroads have the 
most valuable kind of land. The terminals have a very great 
value. Besides, most railroads, especially the western railroads, 
have very valuable lands: Ore beds, oil deposits, timber tracts, 
water rights, agricultural lands, lands in and about cities. 
The taxation of land values would fall upon that. But as to 
railroads, I would go further, and this is beyond this taxation 
question. I would treat them as public highways. I think 
there is no getting away from doing that. The railroads must 
be taken into public hands as public highways, along with tele- 
graphs and telephones and every function of a public highway. 
We must have them in our civilization. Yet it is impossible 
to have permanent competition in respect to them. Some indi- 
viduals, getting the privilege to the exclusion of others to en- 
gage in the transportation business, will thereby get a serious 
advantage over others in the community. It therefore becomes 
a legitimate function of the State to perform. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield to 
me for one question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. GEORGER. Yes; for a moment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
answered my question as to monopoly and water transporta- 
tion. For instance, across the water the shipping company 
does not own the wharf, but the Government has made vast 
improvements in order to have a port. Now, there is a com- 
pany organized that monopolizes the transportation from New 
York to Liverpool. Its property is all on the water. How 
would the gentleman’s land tax affect that? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would not affect it directly, assuming that 
the company itself owned no land; for instance, no wharf or 
warehouse privilege. But there would be a very material in- 
direct effect. Removing taxation from steamships and steam- 
ship building would tend to beget competition. Opening idle 
lands of every kind to production would increase demand for 


a 


such shipping competition, and then beyond this, changing rail- 
roads from private administration to public administration 
would be of the greatest stimulus to competition; for now the 
railroads feed traffic to particular ocean carriers which they 
control. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; in a moment. To repeat to the gentle 
man from Texas, by taxing land values you would throw ope: 
the bounties-of nature to all labor and increase the productive 
power of the country to such an extent as has never been wit- 
nessed in the United States. This would make a demand for 
vastly greater capacity for ocean carriage and feed competition 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, in my State, in my section 
of it, hundreds of thousands of acres of coal rights have bee) 
bought up by combinations of capital, and much of the coal can 
not possibly be taken out, perhaps, for generations yet to con, 
On the other hand, some of that coal is being taken out from 
time to time. 

Now, the two estates in land are separable and are sepa- 
rated, the farmer owning the surface and all but the coal, whic) 
he has conveyed to the grantee. Is the grantee’s estate there 
land, as you understand it, or not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should say that the whole earth is land, 
whether it be the surface or underneath, or altogether. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Would you tax the @oal right to the pers: 
or combination of persons who owned it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And so heavily that they could not afford to 
retain possession of it? 

Mr. GEORGE. On its market value. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, they could not possibly use it for many 
years to come. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. GRAHAM. How would you make a distinction in that 
particular acreage from which they were then removing | 
coal from the other acreage from which they could not ren 
the coal for a long time? 

Mr. GEORGE. You are asking me whether I should tax land 
that is at a disadvantage in production. I should, but not 
the value of land having more advantage. That is, I should 
governed by the one thing by which men are governed now 
namely, the market price. If coal is actually underlying « 
tain lands, but for one reason or another that coal can not be 
got out and mined, that land would have a distinctly low pr‘ 
in the market; whereas other land no richer in mineral, | 
more getatable, would have a high market price. I sh 
assess the one kind of land low, the other high. I should p!: 
each piece of land on the tax list at its market value, and t! 
tax that value. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I realize that this point andemany ot! 
points made by objectors or questioners are matters of det 
and do not affect the general soundness of your theory, but 
the case I mention what would your application of the theo 
be? Would you tax the coal which would not be mined | 
many years to come so heavily that those who have possess 
themselves of hundreds of thousands of acres of it could | 
hold it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should if the assessment were based 
the market price. I should discover what such lands wou)! 
sell for. That is easily obtainable. To find just what that 
is the business of people who buy and sell land, whether 
be coal land, iron land, copper land, salt or other mineral lan«, 
farming land, urban or suburban land. Finding the mark:' 
price, I should tax only that. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand your application would be this: 
For instance, a man owned a good deal of coal land. You wou! 
tax it to the extent that he had to use it to make a profit ou! 
of it, and if he did not do that the land would be sold. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not pay any attention to whether 
he used it or not. I would tax it on its value. It is the 
owner’s business to pay the tax and keep the land out of use 
or to use it. 

Mr. RAKER. How would you make this application? That 
is a vital matter to our part of the country—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me finish my answer. My belief is that 
a man who pays a heavy tax upon idle land would very rapidly 
discover that too much of a burden. He would use the land 
or get rid of it. 

Mr. RAKER. How would you make the application to timber- 
land? 

Mr. GEORG®. I would put timberland on the tax roll for 
thé price thet it would sell for. If it has good trees on it it 
would sell for such and such a price; if poor trees, a less price. 
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Do not men every day buy and sell timberlands? 
price and tax the land on that. 
Mr. RAKER. The owner can use but little of it as he goes 


Take that 


along. 

Me GEORGE. It does not matter whether he can use little 
or much. If he wants to monopolize it, he must pay the price. 
The price is the market price. Tax that. 


THD CANONS OF TAXATION. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been very much interrupted, and 
I want to make just a few connected observations before I close. 
I want to explain that I believe that this single tax would meet 
better than any other form of taxation the four canons of taxa- 
tion. It is the most equal tax. It falls upon men according 
to the natural bounties they have in their possession. The 
man who has little pays little. The man who has much pays 
much, so that it is the most equal kind of a tax. 

Then it is certain. It is not intermittent and wavering. It 
falls regularly, so that all dependent matters can be arranged 
accordingly. 

In the next place, it is direct. It can not be shifted. It stays 
where it falls. There can be no addition of this tax to the 
value of the land. The landowners are getting as much as 
they can get now. They are not waiting for taxation to put up 
the price of their land. On the contrary, any proposal to put 
a tax on values immediately causes a discouragement on the 
part of some owners who have idle lands, and the tendency is 
for the price of land to go down. This tax can be seen. It is 
not the kind of a tax that falls and no man knoweth how much 
or where. There lies the land and there lies the value and 
there falls the tax. 

And then it is the most economical tax in its incidence. It 
lays no burden beyond the revenue received from it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is cheaper in the collection. 

Mr. GEORGE. As the gentleman from Illinois says, it is 
cheaper in the collection. This tax is not like a tariff tax. 
That falls upon things coming into the country. To the extent 
of the tax and the volume of the things so imported is the 
revente that goes into the Public Treasury. But the tax on 
imports enables an increase in the price of similar commodities 
made in this country. There is not a cent of revenue from this 
home production. In the case of the tax on land values, the 
more the tax the less the speculation, and, therefore, the lower 
the price of iand. So that in application, it is the most eco- 
nomical of all taxes. 

THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I do not stop with the canons of taxation ; 
for that, after all is said, is a fiscal question. I want to direct 
attention further. It relates to the great industrial questions 
of our country. This land tax does not mean merely a better 
way of raising revenue, a more economical way, a more direct 
way, & more just way. It means far more than that. It means 
the opening to the use of labor and capital the vast quantities 
of land now shut off by speculation. 

There is no real scarcity of land anywhere. There is no 
scarcity even in the city of New York with its great population. 
With all its great tenements, with all its swarming humanity— 
and within certain blocks there are four and five thousand 
beings—I say that with all that congestion, the most concen- 
trated population on the globe, it has been computed that there 
is land enough inside the corporate limits of the city to give to 
every head of family from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
acre of good ground. I am not proposing to divide the land. 
I am explaining that there is no such thing as a scarcity of 
land there. There is land enough, but most of it is held out 
of use. Great areas are vacant on the outskirts, and you can 
go along Broadway and Fifth Avenue, the greatest and proud- 
est of thoroughfares on the whole hemisphere, and find vacant 
lots, and one and two story shacks and shanties where there 
ought to be imperial buildings. 

Why is this? Because the penalty of holding land out of use 
is so slight that men can pay the small tax and yet, owing to 
social growth and social improvement, and the consequent in- 
crease in value, realize handsome profits by the speculation. 
Some men acquire fortunes in a short time by simply getting 
a of a piece of land, sitting down, and letting society do the 
r ; 

This is so in every State; it is so fn every village, town, and 
hamlet of our country. It is so throughout the agricultural 
regions, it is so throughout the mineral and timber regions. 
There is plenty of land, but few owners. Apply this tax and 
you tax out the speculators, you tax in the users, you produce a 
new order in the United States. 

We, of all the peoples of the world, ought to be the most 
advanced, We have drawn from the nations of the earth their 
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best in brawn, their best in heart and hope; not the old, not the 
diseased, but the young, plastic with youth, ready to mold 
themselves into our conditions. They have poured in, as to the 
land of promise, their many bloods and produced the richest 








mingling that ever gave the life fluid to a new country. Soon 
we shall number a hundred millions, scattered over a vast terri- 
tory more varied in soils and climate than has ever before been 


the heritage of a nation, welded into a homogeneous whole, 
with one language, one body of institutions, one code of laws, 
one democratic form of government. We ought to be the 
greatest people, because we have the greatest possible oppor- 
tunities. But what are we doing to rise to these opportunities? 
We have instituted a condition by which a few own the country. 
A few here, a few there, practically control vill: 
cities, counties, and almost whole States. 


ges, towns, 


We have a landlordism 


greater than anything conceived in Great Britain or Germany 
or in the Orient. We have the greatest landlords that have 
ever been seen. Should we meet this condition, should we apply 


taxation to land values so as to break down land monopoly and 
throw open the soil of our country to our fast-growing popula 
tion, a prosperity will come such as will dumbfound mankind 
and give to America the glory of carrying civilization to a point 
higher than ever reached in the destinies of the race. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focnr]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I wish first to express the pleas- 
ure with which we have all listened to the exposition of the 
single-tax system by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Grorcre}, and I might add with what profit we have 
all listened to the discussion of the question with respect to the 
tariff or no tariff on wool, and on previous days with what 
enlightenment and illumination the people of the country re 
ceived the speeches on reciprocity, for and against. As a slight 
indication, Mr. Chairman, however, as to what the great com- 
mercial world is thinking of the assembling of this body and 
its work to this time, with the permission of the House I will 
read a letter I received to-day from B. W. Arny & Son, manu- 
facturers of oak leather belting, Trenton Avenue and Somerset 
Street, Philadelphia. It is as follows: 


June 8, 1911. 
Hon. BenJAMIN K. Focut, Washington, D. C.: 

We thank you for your consideration in sending us a copy of your 
speech concerning the extension of American commerce through the 
facilities offered by the Department of State, and we have read this 
address with considerable interest, believing that these facilities thus 
freely. offered should contribute much to the extension of our foreign 
commerce. Permit us, however, in connection with this subject of 
commerce to suggest that the best thing that the Congress can do at 


this time for the advantage of American commerce is to adjourn and 
go home. 


[Applause and laughter.] 


All industrial trade in this country is paralyzed. Thousands of men, 
either partially or wholly idle, are walking the str« , and factories 
are closed or working on short time, whilst the several members of 
the Government, from the President down to both Houses, are spending 
the pease moment in a wild endeavor to secure a reelection to the 






particular office which he or they may be holding. Whilst there are 
other causes that are contributing to this tremendous paralysis of in- 
dustrial operation, the one great cause, overshadowing al! others, is the 






blight of the Congress in an session. If you 
are interested in industrialism, as your speech would Indicate, there ig 
no better field for your energy and your eloquence than in urging an 
immediate adjournment. 

Yours, truly, Cc. W. Agny & Sow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Trissre}. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address my remarks 
mainly to the unjust distribution of the tariff burden, and I 
will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focurt] 
who has just taken his seat that this side of the House does 
not propose to go home until it shows the people of this country 
that we are going to relieve them of those unjust burdens. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the gentleman, 
that if that is the case, and your free-trade theories are put in 
operation, when you go home, you will never come back. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. We will take the chances on that. Your 
prospects of getting back is much worse than that of the Demo- 
cratic side, from the experience you had in the }: j 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is speaking 
of some absent brethren, and not myself. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. As usual, when the tariff is being revised 
the country is threatened with destruction, unless the eastern 
manufacturer is permitted to enact a tariff suited to his ideas 
of legitimately fleecing the people with the Government’s stamp 
of approval on his greed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I charge no personal dishonesty to his methods. I grant you 


active and unnecessary 


st elect : 


the system of protection has become almost a fixture under 
Republican rule of many years and has become almost a part of 
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our national life. Though oppressive to the poor—the wage 
earner, the farmer, and the great mass of people—though dan- 
gerous to our liberties and future prosperity, still the system 
can not with safety to our great national demands be stricken 
down with one stroke of the pen. 

The wool schedule has furnished the field on which many 
battles have been fought. I have no desire to retard the pros- 
perity of any section of this Union; I have no desire to tear 
down any manufacturing enterprise in any part of this Union; 
but, sir, for one I will not stand for a policy that deprives the 
great mass of people of the comforts of warmth in this rigorous 
climate in order to protect the giant wool manufacturing com- 
panies in their unreasonable demands to exclude foreign woolen 
goods from this country so that they may force the American 
people to pay their trust prices for blankets and other comforts 
from wool products. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The policy of Republican protection has already placed the 
wealth of this country in the hands of a few men and corpora- 
tions. It is astounding to know that 90 per cent of the property 
of this country is owned by 1 per cent of the families. This 
condition has grown up under your infamous protected system. 
You have fostered combinations and trusts until the trusts actu- 
ally demand control of legislation instead of submitting to 
legislative control. All Americans must concede that we are 
facing a dangerous crisis in the history of this Government. 
When the trusts are threatened with extermination they openly 
defy you and threaten to destroy the prosperity of the country 
by precipitating panics and depressing business, and many people 
fear their threats. If they have grown so bold and strong as to 
cause alarm when they are pursued, then I call on every Repre- 
sentative in this House to be a party to striking a blow that their 
power may cease to grow stronger. 

You have pretended all of these years in political campaigns 
and in your literature that your protected-policy system was 
for the purpose of shielding infant industries. This doctrine 
was promulgated by the great apostle of protection, Henry Clay. 

{nstead of pursuing this policy in legislation you have pro- 
tected the manufacturers of the East, the weavers of fine 
goods and fabrics; you have permitted them to juggle with 
the tariff regulations, and often placed both specific and ad 
valorem duties on such goods as they select, until you have 
driven foreign trade from our shores in many classes of goods, 
and you have almost driven American vessels from the seas. In- 
stead of protecting infant manufactories, as you pretended to 
the people, you have protected the ancient mills. The manu- 
factories that have been under the wing of your protecting care 


have grown ovt of their swaddling long years ago and have | 


become giant corporations and trusts hoary with age. You 
preached protection of infant industries all these years, and 
yet the southern mills, many in their infancy, making coarse 
goods and yarns are discriminated against. Every page of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff shows the hand of the eastern milis mak- 
ing specific taxes suited to the peculiar needs of the various 
fabrics manufactured by them. You have built around this 
country a tariff wall, placing the power of wealth in the hands 
of a few men, thus dwarfing the power of the common people. 
In the season of prosperity through which we have been pass- 
ing the poor, instead of bettering their condition, have grown 
poorer, thus exemplifying the annunciation of our Master 
that “unto him that hath it shall be given and to him that 
hath not it shall be taken away, even that which he hath.” 
Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party will support this bill, 
and the people will approve our action in so doing. It is in 
keeping with our pledges to the people. It may not come up 
to the perfect ideal of many of us, but still it appeals to 
everyone as a business measure progressing along lines of a 
wise policy. It is not radical. It carries out the doctrine of 
gradual reduction promulgated by the Democratic Party. The 
Democratic hosts all over the country are calling for gradual 
business reduction of the tariff, keeping an eye on the National 
Treasury at the same time. I desire to say, explanatory of 
my personal position, the reduction on wool and woolen goods 
falls short of what I would have made it had I drawn the bill. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that in detail work on a 
great measure like this, where there are 227 individual minds, 
concessions must be made with no sacrifice of party principles. 
I favor this bill because I feel I am helping my people this 
much to secure the comforts of life with less money. It can 
not be truthfully claimed that the bill does violence to the 
wool and woolen industries that have grown up under the pro- 
tective-tariff system. Is it right to put farm products on the 
free list and reach out a helping hand to the wool manufactur- 
ers? The Democratic Party is opposed to protective tariff on 
both raw material and manufactured goods. The platform of the 
party commissioned us to reduce the tariff gradually. In the 
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Sixty-first Congress the Republicans bore a commission to re 
vise the tariff downward. Instead of being faithful to thei, 
trust, that party revised the tariff and shot it upward. The) 
the people shot them outward. [Applause.] In consequen 
the Republican Party has been almost demolished. Shall w. 
stand by our party mandates and give the people material and 
gradual reduction, or shall we ignore the platform of the party » 
From the day of Adam to the present time disobedience h 
been disastrous. The children of Israel, on account of dis 
obedience to the law of God, wandered in the wilderness ;; 
years. Party platform is my master, and I am its servant. W. 
have elected our leaders, and if these leaders, in drafting th. 
bill, follow the party mandates, and the caucus of the part 
so decide, then I shall support the bill. I am not going « 
after strange doctrines. The old Democratic doctrine is go 
enough for me. Our sojourn in the wilderness for 16 years in 
pursuit of strange theories is long enough for me. Person: 

I have faith in the gentleman from Alabama, the leader on ti 
side of the House. My faith is so strong in his honesty, | 
wisdom, and his statesmanship thatI believe his name will | 
written on the pages of history as one of the greatest statesm 
of this era, and though he lives in forbidden territory of | 
South, still I hope to see him elected President of these Unite: 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You can not jump from one extreme to another with 
paralyzing the business of the Nation. The country is « 
fronted with a condition; we are legislating to meet the pres 
ing demands of that condition. The condition we confront \ 
thrust upon us by long years of Republican rule. Many of 
would like to see free wool, but do the conditions authorize 
The committee, after long deliberations and thorough inve: 
gation, answers no, and the caucus of the Democratic Par 
after careful study, has adopted that view; and I feel that i 
Democratic Party in this House should rally unanimously tv 
the party action. The bill reduces both raw wool and manu- 
factured goods alike. The thing of most interest to my peo: 
in the formation of this legislation is the finished manufactur«| 
goods. They wear the finished goods in clothing and prot: 
themselves from cold with the manufactured goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to demonstrate the real facts by com- 
paring this bill with the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, and by actus! 
calculations show the difference as they affect the great ma; 
of people. These illustrations will show that the poor peo 
pay much more duty on the goods they use of the same cl: 
than the rich man pays for the goods he uses. First, I w 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion by pointing out the dui: 
on ‘different grades of alpaca. The cheap grades are used 
those less able to pay the high prices, and the htgher grad 
are used by the wealthy class. Paragraph 380 provides t! 
dress goods and linings, when composed of wool in the w 
and cotton in the warp, weighing less than 4 ounces to tl 
Square yard and costing less than 15 cents per square y: 
and less than 70 cents per pound, shall pay a duty of 7 ce: 
per square yard and 50 cents ad valorem; costing more t! 
15 cents per square yard and more than 70 cents per pound 
shall pay 8 cents per square yard and 55 cents ad valore 
Take a piece of alpaca costing 10 cents per yard: The speci 
duty is 7 cents, ad valorem 5 cents, combined duty 12 cent 
Divide the 12 by 10, the price of the goods, this will give you 
120 per cent on the cheap goods. Take the real alpaca, : 
40 cents per yard: Specific duty 8 cents, ad valorem duty ° 
cents, combined duty 30 cents. Divide the combined duty by 
40, the price of the goods, this gives you 75 per cent duty. This 
shows you 45 per cent more on the cheap goods. 

Price 10 cents per yard: 


Specific duty 
Ad valorem duty 


Combined duty 
12+10=—120 per cent. 
Price 40 cents per yard: 


Specific duty 
Ad valorem duty 


Combined duty 
80+40==-75 per cent. 


In reading the section you naturally gather the idea that the 
high-class goods carry more duty. Notice 12 cents combined 
duty on cheap alpaca and 22 combined duty on high alpaca, 
but the investigation should not stop there; dividing the price of 
the goods by the duty which obtains gives proper results. This 
may sound commonplace to some broad-minded statesman on tlic 
floor of this House, but I am attempting to explain this in!- 
quitous tariff and make it so clear that the little boys of the 
whole country may understand the deception in the wording of 
many Republican tariff schedules. 
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Furthermore, I desire to give a practical application of the 
Payne bill, and will ask you to go with me into a mercantile 
establishment and we will be spectators in the sales. Two 
women walk up to the counter; one is a poor woman; she 
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prings the daily earnings of her husband, and not being able | 


to buy high-class goods she calls for 10-cent alpaca. The other 
woman standing near her, having a large bank account and able 
pay, calls for 40-cent alpaca. We, the spectators of the 
ade, see the poor woman pass over the counter 45 per cent 


more per yard on her purchase than the woman of wealth. | 


Ilow can you face your constituents and ask their support with 
such an infamous tariff record as this? My illustrations and 
old-field schoolhouse calculations may not appeal to the fastidi 


ous as polished oratory, but I am appealing to common sense. | 


Mr. ADAIR. The illustrations reach home. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I hope they will. 

Second illustration: Section 378 of the Payne bill—knit fab- 
rics, and so forth, weighing 12 ounces per yard and costing 50 
cents per yard, pay a duty of 44 cents per pound, specific, and 
50 per cent ad valorem. First illustrate with 50 cents per 
yard: The specific duty on this is 33 cents; ad valorem duty, 25 
cents; combined duty, 58 cents. Dividing this by 50, the cost 
price, giv.s you 116 per cent duty. 

Next, take a yard costing $1: The specific duty would be 35 
cents; ad valorem duty, 55 cents; combined duty, S88 cents. Di 
viding this by $1 gives 88 per cent duty. Go through the same 
process with 1 yard costing $1.50: Specific duty, 33 cents; 
ad valorem duty, 62} cents; combined duty, 953 cents. Divide 
this by $1.50; this will give you 634 per cent. 

In passing from the 50 cents per yard to $1.50 per yard the 
duty is 54 cents less on the high-class goods. 


Price 50 cents per yard: Cents. 
mest mwincnin — 
Sa ct duende eS 

I mun ade ae 58 
58+50—116 per cent. 

Price $1 per yard: 

I ae a ipiceaceamnsiddhiadieebeshial ae 

ae sce atiaeiaicinte.= ae 

a 83 
88+1—88 per cent. 

Price $1.50 per yard: 
i ee ndcnsissbiesaienmaintoinisines 33 
iii iin cis i adktpasaniniom ein an edimanamitduimrane 623 

I ose as wate 953 


954+1.50—=634 per cent 

In summing up these illustrations and making the same esti- 
mates on the same class of goods contained in the Democratic 
measure now before the House you will see the average reduc- 
tion in section 380 is 65 per cent, and on section 378 the aver- 
age reduction is 76 per cent. It is a mystery how the Repub 
lican Party has had the face to stand before the common peo- 


ple of this land, seeking their support, with such an iniquitous | 


tariff bill on the books. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. TRIBBLE, Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER, I understood the gentleman a moment 
say that he did not believe in using harsh language. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose one of your Georgia farmers was held 
up in the road and his money taken away from him: what 
would you call that in Georgia? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would call that robbery. 
is the way the Republican Party has been doing on the tariff 
question—just robbing the people? 

Mr. RAKER. 
I would gather he is trying to convince the public. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. All right; I am giving the publie facts. 
Reciprocity with Canada, the farmers’ free list, and the woolen 
schedule discriminate against no section or State they are uni- 
form. The farmers’ free list not only benefits the farmers, but 
it carries its blessings into the homes of 35,000,000 people who 
own no homes. There are millions upon millions of our citi- 
zeus whose daily earnings go for food, clothing, and rent. 
‘hese have been paying tribute not only to the millionaire 
trusts, but the Republican tariff policies force the burdens of 
the Government’s tax upon them, the people least able to bear it. 

It is estimated that the wealth of this country, being owned 
by a few men and corporations, pays only one-twelfth of the 
tix necessary to support the Government, while the people who 
own a little or no property pay eleven-twelfths, therefore the 
poor of the country pay the taxes when, as a matter of justice, 


wealth should bear its part and not make taxes the poor man’s 
burden, 


ago to 
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We have promised the people to reduce the tariff on the neces- 
saries of life, and let us not be sidetracked by this vociferous 
call from certain sources for more pensions. I would 


I remind 
you that increased debt and reduction of tariff are not com- 
panions. One is the call of the people, the other a protection- 
ist’s snare, 

Should the taxes be raised by direct taxation d all tariff 
duties removed, you would hear the greatest ] ever raised 
in this country, coming from the trust and corporat and 
men of wealth against government extravag ’ I am not 

| favoring this method of tax, but only illustrating t] ‘ 
Then you would hear no more of pensions on e floor 5 

| House. As it is now, the interests are delighted tk I \ 
gance—pensions and other forms of appropriation rhe de ht 
of their lives is to hear of a deficit in the Treasury, f t 
means the continuation of the tariff laws and the handin, er 
to them of more protective bouquets, thus perpetuating thi 


infamous system. 

As a matter of truth the great 
North, E: South, and West 
sion debt. It is the interested pensioner, holding the balane 
of power in many States, backed by 


mass of American peo! 


ist, do not want at reased 


who would deplete the Treasury for selfish polit pur ( 
The tax-burdened citizen can not understand why pension 
continue to increase, although the Civil War ended 46 years ago. 
Some gentlemen on this floor have seen fit to refer to 
apparent solicitude of the House for the farmers. This was 
said in levity, no doubt, but, sir, it is time for every nu 
this House to turn his attention to farm prosperity) he 
farmer produces the wealth of the Nation; he carries its bur 
dens on his shoulders; in time of war the ring of | hammer 


his home his 
the bugle 
d bivouaes 
ention his 
deference. 
man for 
but he 
trusts, 


both sides 


is heard more 
plowshare stands 
call; he-answered that call; h 
on the field of battle. God forbid that I should 1 
name on the floor of this House except with proper 
Often he labors himself upon the farm, 
a’ that. Often clothes are soiled with honest toil, 
is the man for a’ that. He seeks no graft, he f 
but he is the backbone of this country, and I warn 


the peaceful highways of 
in the field 


ho on 


where first he heard 


s gone to the front: a 


but he the 


his 


rms no 


of this House that the time bas come when the rmer will be 
heard in his reasonable demands. On national questions he is 
the best-informed man of the land, and is tired of political 
harangue. He has seen with sinking heart the wealth of the 
country absorbed by a few men. He knows the Republican 
Party is responsible, and he knows that party is joined to 
its idols—the trusts and the corporate interests. He knows 


this condition imperils the liberties of his children and threat- 


ens the fovrndation of our national life, therefore the great 
army of farmers has turned from that party in mass and look 
to the rising sun of Democracy with hope, demanding rational! 
business methods in the government of this Republic. The cry 
of depression and panies resulting from Democrat rule is the 
ery of fanaticisin. Already the trusts are on the retreat; tl 

band of the avenger is upon them It is apparent to ali the 
| country that the Democratic Party is dealing cautiously with 
the tariff question. There is not a man in the House more ans 
ious than I to give the people an honest reduction on the neces 
saries of life, but. sir, I see danger in depleting the Treasur 

of the necessary amount to run the Government ¢ nomically 


Do you think that | 


From the gentleman’s argument, that is what 


| 


If the Democratic reducing 
on revenue 
providing revenue to take the place from some source, then the 
party will make a serious mistake. Sad experience in the past 
has taught well this lesson, and in passing the Canadian reci 
procity, the farmers’ free list, and in the formation of this bill 
the committee has kept an eye on the Treasury. We did not 
make the debt for which we are called upon to supply the 
revenue to pay. 

Permit me to point to other iniquities of the Republican tari 
which we have removed in the Democratic measure. The Payne 


Party pursues the course of tariff 


articles and thus depletes the Treasury without 


Aldrich bill placed the burden on the necessaries and n he 
luxuries. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a questi 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. A few moments ago you suggested your syimpa- 
thy in behalf of the farmers and you now expr‘ yourself as 


being in favor of reducing the cost of living. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Now, that seems a little inconsistent to me. I 
thought the farmers depend for their prosperity upon the price 
of the things that go into the cost of living. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I desire to answer the gentleman's questions 
in full, and I am glad he mentioned this, and I Will show you 
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what the Republican Party has done and what the Democratic 
Party has done for agriculture. The Democratic Party has 
proceeded to relieve the farmer on farm implements. The im- 
pression has been all over the country that many of these arti- 
cles from which the Democratic Party has removed the tariff 
were revenue articles. That is a wrong impression. These 
iniplements have been sold in foreign countries—made in the 
United States—cheaper than they could be bought right here at 
our door. Take barb wire, for instance. Barb wire is an 
expensive article, used on the farm, and the farmers must have 
this wire. The farmers in Europe buy the American barb wire 
cheaper than the American farmer. The Republican Party can 
not hide behind the old cry of “ The Government must raise rev- 
enue,” because barb wire preduces no revenue. It is excluded. 
The same is true of nearly all the other farm implements, or any 
other article that is excluded from this country by the tariff 
wall. I will say to the gentleman, the facts are against your 
party. Your protective tariff system was never intended to help 
the farmer. It was inaugurated to help the manufacturers; 
now it has become the citadel of trusts, and this talk of pro- 
tective tariff for farmers is nothing less than a Republican 
snare and deception to try to deceive the farmer; but you can 
not deceive him with that argument. 

The policy of protection has been to place high duty on the 
things the farmer is forced to buy and give the protected inter- 
est a lever to fluctuate the price of farm products at will. How 
can the farmer receive his well-earned profits at the end of the 
year if he is forced by the trusts, through the protective-tariff 
system, to pay trust prices for the necessary demands to make 
his crop and furnish his family with the necessaries of life? 
He pays trust prices for farm implements, personal effects, 
commercial fertilizers, and almost everything not produced on 
the farm. He pays his tribute to the trusts. his areh enemy, 
almost every time he makes a purchase. Tell me I should not 
cry out against such discrimination! You only add to my zeal 
and determination to help, if possible, that class of our Common- 
wealth. The farmers’ free list places nearly all farm implements 
free of duty, and this takes almost no revenue from the Gov- 
ernment, the whole amount of revenue raised from agricultural 
implements for the year 1910 being only $12,189. Another strong 
illustration of discrimination against the farmer is cotton 
bagging and ties. The country has been misled with the doc- 
trine that bagging and ties are revenue-producing articles. As 
a matter of truth the combined duty does not reach $100,000 
annually. Thus you see all farm implements, bagging and ties, 
and various other articles I could enumerate now in the free 
list do not produce enough revenue to be considered a drop in 
the bucket compared with the great amount of revenue to be 
raised. In passing, notice the discrimination. The western 
farmer wraps his hay with free twine, while cotton ties bear 
duty. So the country concludes that the farmer is discriminated 
against, and, furthermore, that blind prejudice has discrimi- 
nated against the South in order that the protected industries 
might reap an unjust harvest from the toiling masses in every 
cotton district in the South. Another illustration in the pres- 
ent free list is the sewing machine, an article of common use 
in nearly every home in the land. The people in purchasing the 
sewing machine have paid a tribute of $5 to $10 on every ma- 
chine to the trust, while the same trust sold foreigners Amer- 
ican-made machines from $5 to $10 less than our citizens could 
buy them. It is unreasonable to suppose that when all the op- 
pression of the Republican tariff is fully exposed and under- 
stood that this party of the trust can ever thrive again on the 
American continent, unless it adopts a different policy and 
ceases to discriminate against the poor of the land. It is a 
well-known fact that the trust is the favored child of the Re- 
publican Party, and now that we Democrats have control, let 
us set upon and destroy the power of the trust lest he turn 
again and rend us. 

Mr. SLOAN. Speaking of the conditions of the last 16 years, 
what other profession or calling ever existed in this country 
that has increased in its wealth, both in volume and relatively 
more, than the farmers of the United States in spite of what 
has taken place? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. In spite of the tariff that has been placed 
upon them and discriminations which have been made against 
them they have prospered. I will come to that just a little 
later. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman from Georgia think 
that the American farmer will be better off when he is buying 
imported impfements made in foreign countries than when buy- 
ing implements made at home? 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. We do not have to buy imported implements 
when we can get them here at reasonable prices with protection 
removed. We should get them at the same price the foreigner 
gets them. Certainly American-produced articles should not be 
sold in foreign countries for less money that our farmers pay 
for the same articles. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Was not the object of the Democratic 
Party in reducing the tariff to enable the farmer to get im- 
ported implements? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. No, sir; you would not give your farmers at 
your door an opportunity to buy a plow that he used every day 
at the same price sold to foreigners, and yet it was made 
your door, and still you ask that farmers support you. [A 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I would not criticize the majority of the committee in for 
ing tariff bills for the consideration of this House; they 4 
Democrats of many years experience in tariff investigations a 
legislation ; but I regret that in their wisdom they are not pre- 
pared to give the country reduction on certain other articles of 
necessity at the present time. For instance, from all over tlie 
country comes the appeal for reduction of the tariff on suga: 
In justice to the committee, however, it is right that the att: 
tion of the country be called to the fact that nearly $60,000, 
of revenue tax is raised annually from this source. The country 
is assured by the committee that not only sugar, but hundr 
of other articles will be revised downward as soon as luxuries 
can be supplied in a business way to take the place of sugur 
and other revenue-producing articles. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Those schedules will be considered 
and acted upon in the regular order as they come up before 
the committee, and as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. SLOAN. How about rice? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I have especially in mind sugar. Un 
Republican tariff I read you a list that will not sound good to 
the great mass of American people: 
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Diamond duty, 10 per cent. Sugar duty, 78. This shows 
in the true light the Republican theory of government. Are you 
surprised that this party faced defeat in almost every State in 
the Union? How many people buy diamonds? Every house- 
hold buys sugar and pays about 35 cents duty on every dollar's 
worth. 

The Democratic Party will be true to its promises and inan- 
gurate reform in Government expenditures, thus reducing the 
necessity of so much tariff. This is a prolific field of investiga- 
tion to save the people’s money. The following is the languaze 
of Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon in a naval hearing of a recent 
date. He said: 

I am perfectly convinced that an army three times as efficient and 
probably twice as strong as we have now can be maintained for the 
money we are at present spending for the Army. 

Investigations show lack of system. It has been charged 
freely on the floor of the House that over two hundred milli 
ean be saved annually by application of business methods ni 
economy. If this be true, revenue duties of the sugar « 
wonld not be needed by the Government. I believe the effec! 
ness of the Army and Navy can be increased on one-half the 
appropriation. This alone would mean a saving of one hund: 
and fifteen millions of the money of a tax-burdened people « 
year. My statement may appear an exaggeration, but, si! 
speak the words of soberness and truth. It is estimated | 
there is one employee of this Government for every 17 vo! 
east in the last presidential election. This does not include ‘lic 
Army and Navy. The people pay the price, and I am |! 
representing the people protesting against this price. 

Mach is claimed for protection that the system did not do. 
The claim of the ex-Speaker that the protective tariff cause 
the recent prosperity in the South is absurd, and his attemp! 
credit the Republican Party sand pretective tariff with 
increase of wealth from sixteen billions to one hundred 
twenty-five billions since 1856 is also absurd. Is nothing ( 
to the development of our resources, agricultural, mine: 
and manufacturing? Is nothing due to the American m2 
hood? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to make an explanation. | 
think you do not want to do the ex-Speaker an injustice. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. By no means. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. His speech did not have anything to do 
with the tariff. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRANTLEY |, 
I think it was, who was talking, spoke of the increased weal!) 
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‘io what it had been from that time on to the present time, and 
«sid nothing about tariff having anything to do with it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I think if you will investigate the Recorp 
ond read Mr. BRANTLEY’s argument, and the question of the ex- 
s eaker, you will conclude he intended to give Republican tariff 
hills this credit. 
prosperity in the South. Read his Canadian reciprocity speech, 
that part where his reminiscences carried him back to his boy- 

od home in the Carolinas. I say to you that the South has 
nrospered notwithstanding the heavy arm of tariff oppression 
and discrimination against that section all these years. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do you say that under the present 
policy of a majority of the House they are getting even as fast 
as they can, and the discrimination is going the other way? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like the gentleman to point out any 
discrimination coming our way. Indeed, I did not say that the 
discrimination was now in the South’s favor. 

CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion I will say that it is natural in addressing this 
House on proposed legislation for our hearts, our minds, and 
our sympathies to reach out for the people of our own districts. 
Oh, that Members could rise to the magnitude of statesmen and 
see not only their own districts, but the whole country, with a 
vision of justice. 

Mr. RAKER. I was going to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
this question: It was stated the other day on the floor of this 
House by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
South, that its hills were barren and practically worthless and 
useless. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir; I am glad to answer that question. 
I desire to say in reply to the question you propound to me 
that there is no section in this Union more fertile than the 
Southern States. The Secretary of Agriculture said in a great 
speech in Atlanta about three months ago—and he is a great 
man and has done a great work for the Southern States—that 
the South is a marvelous country. Think of it, 100 boys in 
the South on 100 acres of land produced an average of 133 
bushels of corn per acre. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. And the Republicans will probably increase 
their votes by about a hundred, will they not? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. In further answer to the question pro- 
pounded to me by the gentleman from California [Mr. RaKer] 
I will say, if you will investigate and look into the Yearbook, I 
think it is, or some of the agricultural publications recently 
issued by this Government, you will find a picture of a boy 10 
miles from my home standing at the very head of corn produc- 
tion in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
And that is in the South. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
made the statement in regard to the South, that the South will 
not only in a few years add a billion dollars to her wealth 
every year from her cotton crop, but your constituents from 
the State of Pennsylvania will be coming down to the South. 
like the sons of Jacob into Egypt, to buy corn. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HENSLEY. And they will vote the Democratic ticket 
when they get there. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What explanation does the gentleman give 
to this question: The gentleman says his people are going to 
improve in the South in the future; what is his explanation 
of the fact that they have not improved and increased in 
wealth in the past as rapidly as other sections? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir; I will answer that question with 
great pleasure. In the year 1865 the smoke from burning 
homes and wrecks of fortunes could be seen on every hilltop 
and valley of the South. One-half a century looks back on our 
struggle to regain our position in this Union. Year after year, 
from poverty-stricken homes where the wolf howled around the 
door in-the years following the war, thousands, millions, and 
yea billions of dollars have flowed into the North, the East, 
and West in the form of pensions for Union soldiers. I will 
Say to the gentleman from California that not one dollar of that 
money has ever found its way back to the South. And not 
only that, but in the years following the war the tide of immi- 

ration seeking homes to develop from the North and East 
westward took its flight on account of the negro in our midst. 
And now, sir, facing the conditions that I have mentioned and 
bearing the pensions of our own Confederate survivors upon 


f this country from 1850 to 1860, and the ex-Speaker referred | 
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our shoulders, and bearing the burdens of discriminating tariff 

placed upon us by the Republican Party, is it wonder that 

the progress of the South has been slow? 
Slowly but surely we have climbed the hill 


auy 


s of prosperity, 


gaining steadfast footing at every step, mounting up at last to 
where we can see, thank God, the rising su prosperity, 
unequaled in the history of the world, burstin; 1 the South. 





[Prolonged applause. ] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield an hour to the 

gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Francis]. [Applause.] 
Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, I feel a hesitancy to discuss 2 
proposition which has received the attention of the best nds 
of our country for the past 100 years. And a schedule now 


formed and recommended by such a high, honorable, and pains- 
taking body of men as our Ways and Means Committee. Great 
credit is due them for their untiring effort to relieve the people. 
To preserve the great sheep industry of the country, on the one 
hand, and to keep and maintain the great woolen manufacturing 
industry of the country, on the other hand. This is a profound 
business proposition, and not a scheme of jugglery which Repub- 
lican politics has tried to play since 1867; attempting to keep 
two balls in the air at the same time without letting either fall 
to the ground. It is to the manner of accomplishing and doing 
equal and exact justice to all that I shall particularly direct my 
remarks. We are dealing with a question which concerns 
92,000,000 of people in the supply of the necessities of life, in 
their clothing and foodstuffs, largely supplied from the sheep- 
folds of the United States. A business in which every State in 
the Union is interested is the business of sheep raising, and in 
which business thousands of persons are engaged—in the occu- 
pation of woolgrowing and in the production of mutton. A 
business in which 1,213 mills are engaged and interested in pro- 
ducing clothes for our people and in giving employment to thou- 
sands of persons as wage earners; an industry in which the 
sheep of the United States number 58,000,000, valued at 
$235,000,000. 

Out of this vast industry we are attempting to raise a certain 
amount of revenue for the support of the Government, and by 


| doing so are exercising one of the great and serious powers of 


| government—the taxing 


power—or, rather, attempting to untax 
the people in one respect and tax them in another, so as to 


| equalize the burdens which they are required to bear, 


When we consider that the reckless expenditures for govern- 
mental purposes made by the Sixtieth Congress placed upon each 
individual of this Republic approximately $138 per person—and 
the Sixty-first Congress did very little better—which have to be 
raised in the main by tariff duties, we little wonder that the bal- 
lots of the voters have changed the political complexion of this 
House. This enormous sum was levied upon the necessities of 
life. Money can not be picked up from cobblestones nor does it 
grow on trees, but comes from the people and as a tax upon the 
necessaries of life. In this we find the secret of the high cost 
of living. 

What Member of the Sixtieth or 


back to his district and tell 


Sixty-first Congress would 


his 


care to £0 dear constituents 
i that he had just voted upon his district and upen them $2,500,000 
for a single Congress? Yet that is just what was done. Or 
who would care to say to one of his counties of 50,000 


peope 
“We have placed upon your county $650,000 which your people 
must pay by indirect tax: Who would 
to his county the proposition that they 
county for the expense of government dare say 
there would not be enough votes cast for the proposition to be 
worth counting. 

But this is the subtle poli 


tion ””* dare 
should vote upon such a 


S650 000 7 I 


to submit 


‘y of our Government, and has been 
since its foundation, to raise the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment by tariff duties; and it is a fact that the great sheep and 
woolen industries of our country have produced revenue for this 
purpose in the past two years second to none but sugar. 
I want my position to be understood early in this discussion. 
First. This bill is framed ostensibly on a revenue basis, and, 
to some extent, that for every cent which is levied upon raw 
wool or woolen goods entering our ports to that extent it 
creases or lowers the price of wool or woolen goods, as the case 
may be, and relieves the people to that extent from the high 
cost of manufactured goods. 
Now, is this true? Upon the adoption of Schedule K 
| American Woolen Co. advances 
| goods 36 per cent. Not only this, but that company, by some 
means, just about the same time of the adoption of this schedule, 
cloth, largely 


order to produce 


its price on all n 


began manufacturing what they call an all-wool 
| out of cotton and shoddy. They evidently, in 
such cloth as they have been selling and supplying to the people 
have crossed a shoddy ram with a cotton jenny. [Applause.] 
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Shortly after the adoption of Schedule K it announced a price 
for XX Ohio raw wool of from 27 to 30 cents per pound. This 
wool had formerly been selling at a price ranging from 35 to 38 
eents per pound; so it is readily seen that all legislation on wool 
tariff fails to reduce or enhance the price where there is an 
intervening power that can and does absolutely fix prices. 
Imagine a concern combining some 34 separate institutions or 
plants, comprising some 150 mills, at an aggregate ostensible 
capital of $69,000,000—an octopus, the product of which, in the 
form of Schedule K, is placed wpon the back of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States—organized to rob and 
prey upon the people, organized to control prices and to buy the 
raw wool from our people at such prices as they see fit, organ- 
ized to control the price and conditions of labor in its numerous 
factories. 

The Democratic Party is unalterably opposed to trusts in any 
form and opposed to high protection in their interest. 

And now do we wish to aid this gigantic trust by giving it 
practically free raw material with which it can carry on its 
scheme of exploitation and robbery? 

I for ene do not believe in placing within the power of this 
trust practically free raw wool or in enacting a tariff law of 
such low sehedule that it can go to my constituents and to all 
the woolgrowers throughout the ceuntry, as it will do, and say 
to them, the tariff is reduced and consequently we can not pay 
you but 18 or 20 cents per pound for your wool; and this thing 
it is sure to do. 

This gigantic corporation controls more than 31 per cent of 
the woolen goods manufactured in this country and practically 
all of the worsted goeds made here. Representing, as I have 
said, an estensible capital of $69,000,000, organized in the year 
1889 by combining the following mills: 


Anchor Mills, Pascoag, R. L.; Anderson Mills, Scowhegan, Me.; Assa- 


bet Mills, Maynard, Mass.: Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H.; Bay State 
Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Beaver Brook Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Beoli Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Brown Mills, Dover, Me.; Chase Mills, Webster, 


Mass.; Fitchburg Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
Hecla Mills, Uxbridge, Mass.; Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me.; Lebanon 
Mills, Lebanon, N. H.; Manton Mills, Manton, R. I.; Moosup Mills, 
Moosup, Conn.; National and Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I.: Prospect Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Puritan Mills, Plymouth, Mass. ; 
Rau Mills, Franklin, Mass.; Roverside Mills, Providence, R. I.; Saranac 
Mills, Blackstone, Mass.: Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H.: Valley Mills, 
Providence, R. I.; Vassalboro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me.; Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; and Weybossct Mills, Providence, R. I 


No one will believe for a moment that these mills were ever 
worth one-fifth of $69,000,000; but the directors and officials 
of these corporations were evidently called together and had 
a meeting, and those financial sharks were present who knew 
so well how to create something out of nothing, and began 
to put prices on their several works. No. 1 would say, “Our 


Fulton Mills, Fulton, N. ¥.; 


plant is worth a million dollars,” when, in fact, the whole thing, | 


bag and baggage, was not worth over $250,000. And so they 
passed it down the line, Nos, 2, 3, and 4, until they took in 28 of 
such works, How easy it is for persons to deal with each other 
in this way. They buy their own property and sell to them- 
Selves, and to them the most pleasant thing in the world is to 
sell for five or seven times more than their mill is worth. 

Quoting from a statement of William M. Wood, president of 
this gigantic octopus, after speaking of the vast combination 
I have described, he says: 

“With such a combination of mills and capital it has been able to 
effect many economic improvements in manufacture not otherwise pos- 
sible. The company produces a large amount of goods suitable for all 
classes—60,000 different fabrics and styles are shown each year. The 
company buys direct its own raw material; it spins its own yarn, 
weaves its own cloth, and maintains one of the most expensive or- 
ganizations in the world for the disposal of its fabrics direct.” 


And here let me state that these fabries are sold to their job- 
bers at a fixed price, and by an ironclad agreement, below 
which no merchant dare to sell the same or cut the price. If 
he does, he is no longer a customer of the American Woolen 
Co., as he would not be permitted to receive or handle their 
goods. 

This same William M. Wood, when speaking before the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, February 1, 1911, 
in this city, said: 

“ Schedule K, much maligned, much misunderstood, if properly under- 
stood would be the most appreciated of any schedule in the tariff; 
and if all schedules in the tariff were so scientifically based and as 
well poised and balanced as Schedule K fit would be the most remarka- 
ble document next te the Constitution of the United States that the 


human mind has ever produced. Schedule K protects labor im the 
woolen and worsted mills of the country.” 


Now, gentlemen, you see what this great beneficiary of Sched- 
ule K, who bas lived and fattened off the people, has to say 
of its wonderful virtues. And im the same address he further 
said: 


“You can count upon the fingers of one hand the wealthy woolen 
manufacturers of America.” 
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¥es, gentlemen; when it gets through with its system of ex. 
termination you can count them on one finger of your h: 
And further he said: 

“That a suit of clothes bought for the President of the Uni 
States "— 
mark you, making the President the personage of the snit 
elothes— 

“yields a profit to the man who made the cloth of not over 38 « 
on the suit; and these figures have been challenged by gentlemen 

Pennsylvania, who have stated that their profits were less than 
half that. I have seen overcoats made of cloth of my mills—and . 
coats for boys—whose profits were less than 9 cents.” 

Now, gentlemen, you see that this corporation, so much 
posed upon, is making practically nothing on the product 
putting out for the American people. If we were to be 
this, it would have long since been out of business. This | 
do: Sell their goods at practically no profit when they wi 
crush some competitor out of business. This is one of 
tricks of the trade; but when he is crushed out of business 
38 cents profit rises to something like twenty times that. 

We do not wonder that tariff legislation should engender 
a fight upon the floor of the House when we consider that | 
high protection there has grown up such gigantic mono; 
as the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel Co., the A. 
ean Sugar Refining Co., and the American Tobacco Co., i 
having its specific field of prey; and the American Woolen © 
which preys upon all the people. Under this high-prot ‘ 
system of the Republican Party these abuses have grown | 
flourished. 

The Chinese Government, further back than history records, 
must have labored for a thousand years to build a wal! 15% 
miles long, 50 feet high, and about 30 feet wide, of solid ma 
to prevent the robbers of the north from coming down upoy 
their lands and robbing the country of its wealth and property, 
The Republican Party has been 40 years engaged in building g 
high-tariff wall around the United States in order that the yo). 
bers may be kept in, so as to prey upon the people. [Applause. 

And this is not the only country which has been infested wit) 
this class of persons or corporations, but back in the eighteenth 
century—take from one of the noted writers of that day this 
famous passage: 

“These vampires were corpses who went out of their graves at niz! 


either at their throats or stomachs 
The person so suck 


grew fat, got resy, and enjoyed an exce t appetite. It was in Silesia, 
Hungary, Austria, Moravia, and Lorraine that the dead made this cood 
cheer. We never heard a word of vampires in London or in Par 
confess that in both these cities there were stockjobbers, men in busi 
ness, that sucked the blood of the people im broad daylight; but they 
were not dead, but corrupt. These true suckers lived not in cemet 
but in very agreeable places.” 


These corpses compare very favorably to our modern trust 


corporation—without a soul, without any regard for the Goyern- 
ment or the people of the Government, without any regard for 


| church or state, without any moral idea of their duty to their 


fellow man, without sympathy, eold, bloodless, heartless; in 
fact, corpses; and there is no better word to describe it—those 
ba go about and suck the bleod of the American people. [.| 
plause.] 

It has been suggested that under the late decision of our 
Supreme Court, and in order to fit the present exigencies of 
government and conduct of our people and trust corpora! 
to the Ten Commandments, that the words “ reasonable” or * un- 
reasonable” should be read into each of them. For instance: 
“Thou shalt not umreasonably do so and so.” The eighth com 
mandment should read thus: “ Thou shalt not steal an unrea- 
sonable amount, and thou shalt not bear the penalty therefor 
if you are found guilty if it shall in anywise disturb any /i/ 
business interests.” Or when the court in sentencing a pris 
oner says to the prisoner, “Stard up; what have you ( 
why judgment should not be passed upon you?” And 
answer, “ Well, I have robbed and taken only a reason: 
amount in a reasonable manner.” “That will do; the sentence 
of the court is that yow may continue your robbing in a reas 
able manner for six months, after which time you must ceise 
such operations.” [Applause.] 

These several factories comprising the American Woo’ 
Co. that I have described, then surrender their ¢harters and 
all combine under one trust charter and issue new k 
for five or six times the value of their several plants. Ticy 
can put upon the market one-half of these stocks to the unsus 
pecting public and receive therefor in cash two and a half times 
what their 34 plants are really worth and yet retain the otler 
half of the stock and with it control the directorate and 1.1 
agement of the corporation. 

The question now comes up, How can this corporation pay 
dividends on such an inflated capital? 


the 
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It now begins by raising the prices on its 60,000 varieties of aes 
cloth 36 per cent. Next, it alan to cheapen its products | 
: y the use of South Sea cotton, both in the chain and filling, and | 
of shoddy and such other inferior stuff as it can get to fill into its 
goods, thereby imposing upon the public an inferior cloth, which | 
svill not stand in either color or material. Next, it prepares the 
arse No. 3 wool, which is considered the lowest and most 
fe rior class of wool under the Payne-Aldrich bill, and weaves 
i o a fair-looking cloth. Next, it goes to the woolgrower and 
red juces the price of his wool 10 conte on the pound. Is that 
not going some to make dividends? What next does it do to 
ake dividends? There are certain ingredients, appliances, 
chinery, and chemicals used in the business to be supplied at 
t ai ifferent works, The man who has sold to them heretofore 
-oes to the old stand and finds that Company No. 1 will give him 
ly 50 per cent as much for this material as he formerly re- | 
‘ved. He goes to the next plant, and to another, and receives | 
the same reply, only 50 per cent. He inquires the reason for 
his reduction of price and says that he has been to four dif- 
ferent plants, and all that be can get for his property is one-half 
of the former price. He is now informed that these several 
factories have formed a combine, or trust, and are now one com- 
any, and that they practically buy all such supplies and that 
there is no other market for them, and consequently they fix the | 
nrice at 50 cents on the dollar, and if he does not choose to take 
that he can keep his material. Here they begin to make divi- | 
lends again. 
But this is not all. Here are men and women who have | 
i their life blood, muscle, bone, and sinew into a particu- | 
ae of work, and by their diligence and skill have made | 
these mills a success. They are told that their wages hereafter 
will be a certain reduction; or they can turn out so much more | 
piecework than formerly for their day’ swork, They remonstrate 
and threaten to quit their employment and to go to another 
plant. But there is no other works; they all belong to the same 
octopus. These laborers’ lives and energies have been trained in | 
this work; they can do nothing else. They have the alternative | 
to he turned out on the commons or take just whatever this 
trust employer may choose to offer, and so they make dividends 
again. 

Truly, a commercial despotism has been and is sapping the | 
life of the people. These trusts have become partners with our 
Government and have written the tariff schedules for the past 
25 — in their own interest and in the interests of monop- 

ly. Schedule K, when last enacted, was written in the interest 
of the American Woolen Co. 

‘he dealers in the stock of this Woolen Trust, when my reso- 
lution was introduced on May 3 to make an investigation of its 
questionable methods, caused a decline in the price of its com- 
mon stock from 35 to 33, and its preferred steck also wavered 
dow nward, and later it was currently reported that this investi- | 
gation would not be had, when its common stock was advanced 
rom 83 to 34 and the preferred from 90} to 95. There is 
evidently something rotten in the ” ake-up and management of 
this corporation, there being $29,501,100 common stock, which 
was issued by way of bonus and ae sents no value whatever. 

Not only has the civilian felt the clutch of the power of this 
trust, but it has had the effrontery * hold up the United States | 
Army and has been furnishing to it its worsted goods exclu- 
sively. The War Department, recognizing it to be a trust, on | 
May 24, 1911, advertised for bids for woolens for the Army. 
They stated that trust conditions exist in this worsted industry 

1 have decided to break the grip of the American Wooler 
Trust. This is a commendable position for our Army officers 

take and gives strength and dignity to the organization. We 
certainly think it time to take drastic measures against po 
octopus, for whatever tariff legislation we may enact, so long a 
it e vists, will fall short of giving the people proper relief. 

We now proceed to take up the bill as proposed by the com- 
mittee and discuss it from a practical and business point of 
y lew, 

The advent of woo] growing and woolen manufacturing began 
with the Government. Just across the Potomac, at Arlington, 
Washington, our first President, began to rear one of the first | 

ocks in the country and encourage sheep husbandry, and whose 
Arlington long-wool sheep, as they were called, were far famed. 
When he stood up to take his first oath of office—and the first 
presidential oath ever taken—he was clothed in woolens made | 
trom the first woolen mills in Connecticut—American-manufac- | 
tured goods. The sheep industry, therefore, is interwoven with | 
our earliest history, and the encouragement of manufactured 
woolens was the first concern of our infant Republic. 

Inu Wright's “ _— we and the Tariff,” Harvard's eco- 
homic studies, at pag . we find that— 
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In the year 1810 the Stat of New York, in order to encourage s — 
$80, in the nature of a bounty, to e 


raising, gave a premium of 
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county for the best specimer of mar lw : th; and in th 
year i807 passed a law gi ra i fs to ¢ county for th 
finest merino ram imp rted into <« 
gut it now appears that r legislators from that great State 

have lost the moorings and traditions of their fath« nd now 

me here advocating free 1 and a destruction of that great 
industry which their fathers were so tent yuilding up. 
| Possibly the present gener nis! e interested in fleecing 
the “lambs” on the Wal! Street St } ! and in s ig 
the Woo! Trust free wool with wl to ¢ t the people, than 
they are in keeping the traditions of their f 

The first woolen mill set up a ! L we f t Ohio 
| River was operated in Steubenville, in the sixteent! res 
sional district of Ohio, and for years e manu re of en 
cloth became quite an industry in that town and vici md 
to-day one part of that city is known as “Jeans Tov from 


the name of the goods manufactured there. Shee} 
t in thi 


| dustry received early encouragement in distr 
a historical fact that to-day the counties of my distri ind 
| the county adjoining of Brooks, W. Va., and Washin a 


produce the finest Merino woo! in the world, and to-da 
sixteenth district alone there are 598,000 sheep, am 





great State of Onio 3,907,055 s t ‘ the e OU AY 

Representing, as I do, such a vast productive industry I can 
not assent to a bill which, if enacted into law in its pres 
| form, will wreck the business and destroy ft future hope of 
every sheep nena in my district and State. 

J shall now consider the present bill upon its merits and from 
a Democratic st “a int. 

The original idea of a tariff was for the purpose of raising 
| revenue for the Government. It was principle enunciated by 
our first party leaders and brought down to the present day 


This revenue tariff must be levied for the support of govern- 
mental expenses, for the Government is ours, and it takes cash 





{and plenty of it to support its varied institutions. The policy 
of our Government is and always has been to make the foreign 
importer pay a tax for the privilege of bringing into this 

| country foreign manufactured goods, made by foreign cheap 
labor, in competition wi Hh our domestic goods and labor 

This Government never had any better way of raising revenue 
| than by tariff, and to talk about free trade with everything 
and every country of the world, until some way is devised to 


would be national suicide 
This Government owes to its citizens respectable employment 
at remunerative wages, and at a wage commensurate with a 
fair standard of iiving, and should guarantee to every citizen 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in the broadest sense. 
This is due the spinner aud weaver as certainly as to any other 
employment. It owes to the woolgrower and sheep raiser the 
same obligation. They supply the wool for our people’s clothes 
for our Army and Navy. 
receive the great food supply of mutton, 
reduce and maintain an equil 
throughout the Union. 


They are the source irom wilich we 


iprium oD 


Each of these classes interested in the production of wool 
| and labor in the factory must bear their share of the expenses 
| of Government, and when there is neither dem: nd 1 nor nec ssity 


for ruining them in their occupation we fail 


| for doing so. 


We have two classes of extremists in this country—the ons 
a free trader who tries to find a home in and to disintegrate 
the Democratic Party, and the other the high protectionist, who 
belongs to and has destroyed the Repul Party, who be- 
lieves in building a wall around the people so high that no for 
eign goods can come in, thereby promoting monopoly to devour 
the pec yple. 

This high protection has pro. 
destroyed the = uls of the 
and bred trusts, aggregated the ri 
country in the hands of the few, and enthroned a commercial 
despotism which is becoming more powerful than the G 
ment itself. Our citizens ha 
that the corporate artificial person, created by 


jliean 


m to be 


‘ "ay , 
Government, 


the canker which has 
roned monopoly 


reac « > 1 
sources an weait I 


has ent! 


ve long since come to the 





so powerful that there is very little place left for the ! fual 
God-made man. 

We become astonished when we learn that during year 
| 1909, 90,000 of our citizens withdrew from our ¢ l 
forsook the Stars and Stripes to 1 thei ( l 
under the ae sh flag. These were 2¢g b ery 
persons whose interests we are affecting by t! 

Gen. mnpeodh was defeated for Presid e dared 
to say that the tariff was a local issue, ! » d ) 
reciprocity in this House demonstrated lemon 1 
that fact. The gentlemen from Washi , North C: L, 
and from Maine could stand recij ity, provided you l t 


include free lumber. Dakota co wd stand 


The gentlemen frc ma 
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if, too, if you did not include wheat. The gentlemen from the 
South could stand it so long as it did not interfere with oranges, 
lemons, rice, sugar, and cotton; still, many of these same gen- 
tlemen will rise up in holy horror when you suggest a fair pro- 
tection for wool and woolens. “Oh, consistency, thou art a 
jewel.” And so every specially blessed part of the Union were 
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tion and the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, ; 
whom the American Woolen Co. is the controlling figure, ha 
allied themselves together to hoodwink the wool producers . 
this country. 

For instance, take the letter of Gordon Dobson, vice pres: 
dent of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, to t! 





bobbing up here and there and claiming the incidental protec- 
tion that a revenue tariff would afford. There are some of these 
self-same Democrats who absolutely go raving mad over the 
word “ protection,” but I, for one, was never disturbed at the 
sound of that word when it is used solely for revenue, and not 
made a means to monopoly. The Democratic Party in no plat- 
form ever written declared for free wool, but Congress several 
times undertook to commit our party to free raw wool, and each 
time its representatives were relegated to private life. In 1887 
and 1888 Congress struggled for months to enact the Mills bill 
and cut the tariff on wool to a minimum, and the party was 
defeated at the polls at the national election that fall. 

Mr. MACON. Does the gentleman know that the Mills bill 
carried a provision for free wool, and that the Democratic con- 
vention which sat in that year specifically indorsed that bill by 
resolution? 

Mr. FRANCIS, They may have indorsed that bill. I do not 
know. 

Mr. MACON. I think I will be able to show the gentleman 
by the words of the convention that they did that. 

Mr. FRANCIS. I will read frem the platform. That will 
probably satisfy the gentleman. 

If party principles are to be found anywhere, they would be 
expected to-be found in our party platform. Take, for instance, 
the platform of 1888, which reads as follows: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch 
of such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an ex- 
tended market and steady and continuous operations. In the inter- 
ests of American labor, which should in no event be neglected, the 
revision of our tax laws a by the Democratic Party should 
promote the advantage of such labor by cheapening the cost of neces- 
saries of life in the home of every workingman and at the same time 
securing to him steady and remunerative employment. Upon this 
question of tariff reform, so closely concerning every phase of our 
national life, and upon every question involved in the problem of good 
government, the Democratic Party submits its principles and profes- 
sions to the intelligent suffrages of the American people. 

Does that read like free wool? Does that read like we should 
let in foreign pauper-made goods to crush out our woolen mills 
and stop the hum of the spindles and cause them to rust and 
decay in inactivity and the laborer to come to want? It would 
have been wise for the Democratic Party to have had this plank 
in their platform copyrighted, so as to prevent the Republican 
Party from purloining it in the year 1896, which it did. 

In 1894 Congress adopted the Wilson-Gorman free-wool sched- 
ule, and our sheep were driven from the hills to the slaughter- 
house, and so was the Democratic Party. Thus it was that 
our Congress twice attempted to foist free raw wool on our 
people when our party platform did not ask it to do so, and we 
have seen the consequences. 

Now let us read from the message of President Cleveland: 

The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the 
revenue received by the Government and indirectly paid by the people 
from customs duties. The question of free trade is not involved, nor is 
there now any occasion for the discussion of the wisdom or expediency 
of the protective system. Justice and fairness dictate that in any modi- 
fication of our present laws relating to revenve the interests and indus- 
tries which have been encouraged by such laws, and in which our citi- 
zens have large investments, should not be ruthlessly injured or 
destroyed. We should also deal with the subject in such manner as to 
protect the interests of American labor, which is the capital of our 
workingmen. Its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most 
justifiable pretext for a protective policy. Within these limitations a 
certain reduction should made in our customs revenue. 

Does that sound like free wool and free woolen goods? 

I haye little patience with the man who wishes to place a 
tariff indiscriminately on wool and woolens. Every tariff 
must, of necessity, in its workings help some one; but are you 
going to say that because of this fact we should not levy a tariff 
at all? Must the man who writes the schedule do so blindfolded 
and without any discrimination? Certainly not. And when it 
is levied with care and discrimination, to that extent you are 
looking after the interests of the producer and laborer of the 
country; and this is levying tariff for revenue, having regard as 
to where its burdens shall fall and in order to do the most good 
to the greatest number of our people. [Applause.] 

Schedule K since 1867 has been a contemptible, trust-breeding 
schedule, written in the interest of the manufacturers. , 

The schedule as here proposed is upon an ad valorem basis, 
the proper basis on which to frame a wool and woolen tariff. 

It is confidently asserted, and the fact is borne out by the proof, 


that the head officers of the National Woolgrowers’ Associa- 





American Sheep Breeders of Chicago, of March 8, which see 
to explain the true situation and alliance of these companics, 
and is as follows: 


It is in every way remarkable that you and the National W 
Growers’ Association, who claim to represent the woolgrowers, sh« 
unite in this work of preventing the woolgrowers from knowing | 
truth about Schedule K. I have the most reliable information t 
the officers of the National Wool Growers’ Association are as gr 
offenders as you in this work of keeping the woolgrowers in ignorar 
About a year ago F. W. Gooding, then president of the National W 
Growers’ Association, and another official of that organization had 
interview at Boston with Robert Bleakie, a director of the Cari 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Bleakie explained to t 
the special privilege under paragraph 366 of the Payne bill, by w! 
washed worsted wool of class 2 was admitted at the single duty 
12 cents a pound. Both President Gooding and his companion deni. 
repeatedly and vigorously that such a rate was imposed by Sched 
<. His companion took the copy of the bill out of his bag and : 
the paragraph over carefully, not only once, but several times, wit! 
discovering the joker. Finally, as he was reading it through for : 
fourth time, President Gooding exclaimed, “ Damn it, Pete, they 
right.” And Pete had to acknowledge that they were right. | 
think of it. President Gooding was the head of an association cal 
itself “ National.’”” Hewas oneof the seven woolgrowers who met 
five worsted spinners at Chicago on October 15, 1908, and mad 
“solemn compact ’”’ to stand pat on Schedule K, and nevertheless he 
ignorant of the fact that that schedule had allowed the worsted spin: 
since 1867 to import washed wool of class 2 at a single rate of 
cents a pound. Ve may well be astonished by such ignorance i: 
man in a responsible position, but imagine our feelings when the s 
man a year after he had been informed of that discrimination agai 
the woolgrowers deliberately suppresses President Moir's letter at 1 
Portland convention and thus prevents the rank and file of the w 
growers from knowing the truth. 


From this it is very apparent that the carded-woolen ma: 
facturers have sold their birthright to the worsted manuf: 


turers for a mess of pottage. 


Uncle Sam was blind when Schedule K was first written, j) 
as Abraham of old was blind. His son Jacob, the worsted m: 


facturer, after deluding the Wool Growers’ Association and 


ting them to make a bargain with Esau, the woolly man, put 
the worsted fleece and went to Uncle Sam’s Ways and Me 
Committee in the year 1867 and received the blessing in the fori 
of Schedule K, and has kept and maintained it practically o\ 
since, with the assistance of our Government, and has ruled | 
wool kingdom of this country to the present day. 

This Jacob’s brother Esau, the real woolly man, has lost |i's 
birthright and become tired of his bargain, and it is only thro: 
his kicking that the people have discovered the real iniquit) 
Schedule K. This Schedule K was founded upon the assu 
tion that 4 pounds of grease wool were required to make 1 po 
of wool cloth. This is absolutely false, either as an average 
as a fact. Its provisions are prohibitive as to the greater par 
foreign wool, and especially as to foreign woolen goods. 
demonstrate what I say, you have only to look at the char: 
of the wool which is being imported. 

There was concealed within this Schedule K a special pn 
lege in the interest of the worsted spinner ever since the y: 
1867, with the exception of the years 1894 to 1897, during 
operation of the Wilson bill. When the Dingley Act was pas- 
this same concealed special privilege was again reenacted in to‘: 
and was retained in the Payne-Aldrich bill entire. This dis- 
crimination grew out of three things: First, the system of spe 
duties; second, the system of classifying wools as Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3: and, third, the theory that 4 pounds of grease woo! w: 
required to make 1 pound of cicth. 

Wool varies in shrinkage from 15 to 80 per cent—that 
for example, by taking 100 pounds of wool, some of which, wi 
the dirt and grease are separated from it, will produce ™ 
pounds of wool and 15 pounds of grease and dirt. Others \ 
produce 20 pounds of clean wool and 80 pounds of dirt aii 
grease. Under this Payne-Aldrich Schedule K some factorics 
ean bring in fleece-washed wool, shrinking from 15 to 25 | 
cent, on which the duty is only 12 cents per pound; while ot!ir 
growths of wool, suited for other kinds of machinery and go0's, 
and are of this heavy grease and shrinkage if washed, : 
dutiable at 22 cents per pound, and if scoured at 44 cents per 
pound, which is prohibitory. 

There is a specially favored wool, known as skirted woo! 
which comes in washed at a single specific duty of 12 cents per 
pound, and 11 cents unwashed; some years as much as ‘)- 
000,000 pounds of this, which displaces from 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 pounds of domestic wool by reason of the difference in 
the shrinkage of the two qualities. This is used principally i. 
our worsted mills, and is a specific privilege and discrimination 
of the worst kind. This has been going on against the Americ:0 
woolgrower and the carded-woolen manufacturer since the year 
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I This is a direct discrimination against our Ohio wools 
as well as against the other wool-producing States, for the 
American Woolen Co. have chosen to import and purchase this 
foreign skirted wool, which shrinks from 15 to 20 per cent, in 
reference to our Ohio fleece, which shrinks from 52 to 65 per 
+: and this is the “nigger in the wood pile” or sleeper that 
derlies Schedule K and makes it so obnoxious to the wool- 
ower, the wool consumer, and the woolen manufacturers other 
in the worsted manufacturers. This skirted wool comes into 
- ports in its natural state at 11 cents duty per pound. 
Now. what is skirted wool? How many Members 
House know the meaning and significante of skirted wool? Let 
me explain: In shearing the sheep these foreign woolgrowers 
first take off the wool from the legs, belly, buttocks, and neck 
nd head of the sheep, thereby discarding all of the cheap, 
inferior, dirty, greasy, and heavy parts of the fleece. The 
ince of the fleece is the choice and finest wool on the sheep. 
This comes into our ports, under Schedule K, washed, a duty 
of 12 eents per pound, and in its natural state at 11 cents per 
pound. 
Now let us demonstrate how this competes with our domestic 
Is, 


4 


” 
a 


wor 
crown in the United States, which is not correct, for much other 
wool comes in skirted at 11 cents duty. But let me say to you 
that every yard of worsted cloth made from it displaces a yard 

f wool cloth, and every pound of this wool imported displaces 

m 2 to 3 pounds of domestic wool. 

For illustration, let us take 20 pounds of this skirted wool, 
entering our ports, washed, at a duty of 12 cents per pound, as 
against 20 pounds of our domestic wool. 

Now, 20 pounds of skirted loses 20 per cent in cleaning and 
shrinkage, or 4 pounds, leaving 16 pounds clean wool. Our 
American wool, 20 pounds, shrinks GO per cent, or 12 pounds, 
leaving 8 pounds clean wool. Now, our domestic wool has the 
whole fleece, composed of all its parts in it, and is worth 60 
cents per clean pound, or 8 pounds at 60 cents, which is $4.59, 
while this imported wool, being the choice clean wool of the 
highest possible grade, is worth 90 cents per clean pound, or 16 
pounds at 90 cents, which is $14.40. The value is in the ratio of 
$4.80 to $14.40. By this it will be seen that our domestic wool 
bears the relation to this skirted foreign wool of 1 to 3. 
the specific duty of 12 cents on this class of foreign wool will, in 
fact, when figured by taking into account both quantity and 
value, represent but one-third of 12 cents duty, which is 4 cenis, 


U0 





of this | 


Hence | 


and this is all the protection the deluded American woolgrower | 


has had since 1867. This analysis will practically be the same 
upon the skirted wool, which is imported at 11 cents duty per 


pound, which shrinks only 30 per cent, and the duty paid on | 


each of these grades of wool when compared with ours is 4 
cents, and we have now uncovered the real “nigger” in the 
woodpile. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the gentleman 30 minutes 
more. 

Mr. FRANCIS. In order to be informed on this question of 
skirted wool, on May 15, 1911, I wrote Charles R. Skinner, as- 
sistant appraiser of wool in the appraiser’s warehouse, New 
York City, asking him about this character of wool and as to 
the meaning of skirted wool as received at that port, and 
received from him the following reply: 


“ ” 


Dear Sir: I have yours of the 15th instant, making inquiry as to the 
ining of skirted wool under the present tariff. In reply I inclose a 
drawing of a skirted wool, with explanations. These wools do not come 
free—they are very generally classed as wool, class 1, unwashed, duty 


ll cents per pound. The duty of 11 cents applies to all parts of the 
skirted skin. 


Very truly, CHARLES R. SKINNER. 
Our imports show that almost all of this wool comes in at 11 
cents a pound in the grease, which will not shrink over 25 to 
30 per cent, or washed at 12 cents per pound, which shrinks less. 
The foregoing illustration shows that by hoodwinking the 
American people in this way wool has been imported under this 
specific duty and favored schedule at a very low rate. 
_It is shown also by the imports that the other large importa- 
tions of wool are brought in as wool known as No. 3 at the 
very low rate of 3 and 4 cents duty per pound. These wools 
are used principally in the manufacturing of carpets, but they 
a:so compete to a great extent with our domestic clips, where 
used in our worsted mills for the coarser clothing. 


1 again wrote Mr. Skinner on May 18, 1911, and on May 19 
I received the following reply: 
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1867, excepting the few years that the Wilson bill was in opera- | 


Some will say that it is a coarse wool and not the kind | 


see 
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that is very apparent that this is t ind of wool 
which has been largely imported into our « ry, and the bill 
under consideration total v puts to rout this shameful dis mi 
nation, being framed on an ad valorem basis 

In 1910 there was imported into thi 7 .OS7,293 
worth of raw wool. Of this ount the W rted of 
Class 1, at a guty of 11 cents I 1, 107 i 

pounds, valued at______ 2 142 
Class 2, at a ity of 12 t nd, 26,6 

pounds, valued at ( 79 
Class 3, at a duty of 3 and 4 cents | d, $4,692,274 

pounds, valued at..........--. scan 

Total 1 i 

Now, it is seen that nearly all of our i t s 
brought into the country at 11 and 12 cents thi 
skirting clause, but, in faet, they come in at no greater 1 
duty than the carpet wools t is, 3 and 4 cents | 
when compared with our dome wools, 

Now, let us take the history of Schedule K, when tl s 
ing clause was written into it in 1867. and rk ¢ } 
| the wool market. In 1866 weol was 70 cent In 18 
diately after, it dropped to 46 its per pound. ¢ ig 
in 1866, 50 cents per pound, down to 34 cents p 
1TS6S8. So j is very § rent hat this was the 
caused the siump in wool prices at that ti 

But our manufacturers and sheep raisers lad ted t 
business to this schedul til the Wilson fre lu 
of 1894 was enacted, when it is seen that wool in 1803 Hy 
in price from 29 to 33 cents per pound, but in 1895 fe nd 
ranged in price from 164 to 20 cents per pound. Will a1 
contend for a moment that this did not cause disaster 
business interests? 

If the Members of this House have forgotten the effect of this 
wool schedule upon the country, it will be w refer S 
statistics to refresh their memories Imn tely | 
adoption of the Wilson bill there were 47,000,000 sheep in the 
United States, valued at $2.66 per head [mime te f ’ 
the year 1895, the average price of our sheep w $1.5 
quite the price of a good-sized Shanghai chicken to-da‘ 

1896 our sheep numbered 36,800.000, and had fallen off i ) 
years 10,000,000 in number. They had gone to t . 
house, and the business of the sheep raiser w ! od 

Let us now see the effect on importation of wool under ft! 
tariff of 1894. In that year there was imported » OO 
pounds of wool. This low amount might have been partly 
account of the anticipation of a free-wool schedule; but in tl 
year 1895 there was imported 206,000,000 pounds. and i ‘ 
year 1897 it had increased to the enormous sum of 350,000,000 
pounds; and during the same period the imports of ! ufa 
tured goods, in 1894, was $19,500,000, while in 1896 the 
portation had increased to $53,500,000, both of which caus« ! 
tirely crushed our woolgrowing industry in this country 

The importation of 350,000,000 pounds of raw wool into the 
country in 1897 was more wool than was raised in the United 

| States in that year. In the year 1910 our entire product was 
321,000,000 pounds, and there was imported by way of manu- 
factured cloth as much, if not more, than that of raw v so 
that it will be seen that under the Wilson bill there came into 
this country twice as much wool in a single year as was rzised 
in the United States in the year 1910. This proposed bill em- 
bodies a lower duty than did the Wilson bill, which let 01 


Dean Str: Under paragraph 269 wools of the second class, whether | 


washed or unwashed, being of the English blood, are returned for duty 


at 12 cents per pound. Wools of the English blood, as a rule, come to 
this port washed. 


Very truly, yours, 


CHARLES R, SKINNER, 


come in free and made goods dutiable at 50 per cent. This bill 
makes wool dutiable at 20 per cent and cloth at 40 per cent. 
When you ded the ad valorem from the cloth required to 
compensate for a 20 per cent duty upon wool, which the foreign 
manufacturer has free, which would be 12 to 18 per cent 


+ 
L 


it 
brings the net duty on a free-wool basis to 27 to 28 per cent 
iast a little over half of the Wilson bill, and is a price : 
which our industries can not compete. 

In Canada they have free wool, but the duty on manufactured 
articles against Great Britain is 30 per cent and 35 | 
against other countries. 

Half of the woolen machinery that was operated in Canad } 
years ago is now idle. Considerable of the machinery ! ! 
broken up and made into scrap, and not over half of t 
ing mills are in operation. They have a lower oy 
than we have and skilled workmen, and it is fair 
that if this bill goes into effect this great d d 


wool manufacturing and wool producing will be crushed 
was in 1894. 


A great deal is said about the price at which an En 
taflor-made, all-wool suit of clothes can be obtai G 
Britain as compared with the same suit and 


| country. 





Great stress is put upon the fact of the wide difference 
prices, in support of the claim that the whole trouble is in the 
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tariff duties between the two countries, when in truth and in 
fact that enters very little into the matter, and almost the entire 
difference is in the price of labor bestowed upon the making of 
the goods in America as compared with the cheap labor of 
Europe. 

Take, for instance, an English-made suit of clothes. 
prices entering into such a suit are as follows: 


Chet, Be Pte ieee iii ememencccnsnownn $2. 
Labor for making a4sack coat . 7 
er Te a ee tte iice nee ccnnnoe : 
Labor for making trousers . 37 | 


The 


Trimmings necessary for the suit, complete 
Labor for cutting 


Total, for making the suit complete and furnishing all 
materials 


This suit will sell in England for $15. 
We will now take an American suit of American goods of the 
same class: 


84 yards of cloth 

Labor for making sack coat 
Labor for making trousers 

Labor for making vest 

Good average trimmings, complete 
Labor for cutting 


EE, Oe | a irtnirnticteierimeninninmivet 27. 25 

This suit will be sold by the American merchant tailor 
at $40. 

I simply draw this parallel, having obtained it from one who 
has worked just recently in both countries and is able to give the 
figures, so as to show that the great discrepancy in these prices 
is caused by the difference of labor in the two countries. And 
this will hold good as to the importation of foreign ready- 
made goods when brought in competition with our ready-made 
goods. 

It will be noticed that the English cloth in this computation 
costs $2.50 as against the American-made cloth at $8.50. This 
is due to two reasons: First, our trust methods in inflating 
and putting up the price to the American consumer, as I have 
already shown; but the principal difference is caused by reason 
of the comparative cost of labor in this country and in England. 
This bears the same relation to the manufacture of the cloth 
as it does to the making of the two suits of clothes, as demon- 
strated in the foregoing illustration. 

A great many persons are laboring under the impression that 
the high cost of a suit of clothes in this country is directly 
enhanced by the high tariff on raw wool that is imported into 
this country to be used in our factories. 

When you analyze this proposition it is plain to anyone that 
the duty on this raw washed wool at 12 cents per pound—there 
being about 33 pounds of wool in an all-wool suit of clothes 
and which is searcely found among the American makes upon 
the shelves of our merchant tailors—that this duty of 12 cents 
a pound on the wool would not make, in the aggregate, to exceed 
50 or 60 cents added to that suit of clothes. But under Schedule 
K the woolen imports of cloth were placed at a prohibitive 
rate, and from this it can plainly be seen that the American 
Wool Trust has had the grand opportunity of making prices to 
suit itself to fleece the people. It is plain to be seen that under 
Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich bill it has been so framed 
that it produces very little revenue on the importation of wool, 
and, being prohibitive of the importation of manufactured 
woolen cloth, that there is very: little revenue derived from that 
source. Hence, the American Woolen Trust has the matter of 
fixing prices in its own hands. 

Now, if this tariff would have the effect to drive our sheep 
to the shambles, then it should not be enacted; or if its opera- 
tions will be such as to close down our woolen and worsted 
mills, again I say it should not be enacted. It places a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem on raw wool, noil, top, waste, and 
so forth, and of course this dispenses with the necessity of clas- 
sifying the different kinds of wool as Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

On combed wool, tops, roving or roping, and so forth, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

On yarns, and so forth, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

On manufactured woolens an average of about 424 per cent 
ad valorem, ranging from 25 per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem, 
making the principal articles which are shipped into our ports 
at about 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Our Ways and Means Committee have made comparisons for 
the purpose of this bill with the Wilson-Gorman bill, the 
Springer bill of 1892, and the Mills bill of 1888. 

These last two bills never became law, but were simply the 
production of a committee, and why they or either of them 
should be given any consideration in framing the present bill 
I am at great loss to know. The practical workings of neither 
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of said proposed bills were ever tested, either in the interest 
of the people or as revenue producers; there is, in fact, not! 
ing to be gained from a comparison with them, except it be 1 
demonstrate two Democratic failures along free-trade lin 
which culminated finally in the free trade Wilson bill, whi 
accomplished the ruin that the other two bills would have do; 
had they become laws. 

The advocates of this bill claim it is a revenue produc 
and they demonstrate how it shall be obtained by showing ho 
its operations will flood our country by both foreign-ma,! 
goods and foreign-grown wools. 

There is no industry which so nearly concerns all the peop! 
of the United States as the woolen industry. It affects eve 
State in the Union in the production of wool and mutton, eve; 


| wearer of woolen goods, every one of the vast number e) 


ployed in the 1,213 great woolen plants of our country, wh 
turn out an annual product of manufactured woolens 
$381,000,000. This great woolgrowing industry surprises 
when we consider that there are 58,000,000 sheep in the Unite 
States, representing a valuation of $235,000,000, permeatin: 
every State in this Union, and every State of the Union h 
over 100,000 sheep, excepting eight States. 


Sheep and wool—Number and farm value of sheep on farms in { 
United States, 1867-1911. 


Price ' 
Number. | per head | Farm va 
J pa. 


ww 
nN 


. 50 
1.82 
1. 64 
1.96 
2.14 
2. 61 
2.71 
2. 43 
2. 55 
2. 37 
2.13 
2.21 
2. 07 
2.21 
2.39 
2. 37 
2. 53 
2.37 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2. 05 
2.13 
2.27 
2.50 
2. 58 
2. 66 
1.98 
1.58 
1.70 
1. 82 
2. 46 
2. 75 
2.93 
2. 98 
2. 65 
2. 63 
2.59 
2. 82 
3. 54 
3. 84 
3. 88 
3. 43 
4.08 
3. 73 


You will notice the falling off in the number, value per head, 
and farm value of sheep immediately after this skirting clause, 
which I have explained was enacted in 1867, and also notice tlie 
same falling off under the free-wool Wilson bill in 1894. 

Our last census has alarmed the Government at the exodus of 
our population from the farms to city life, until it has beco: 
the cry of the nation, “ Back to the farm!” But the farmer w!) 
raises hay, corn, oats, potatoes, and wheat has extracted fro 
these farms their vitality until they will respond no more. liv 
has taken everything from the soil without replenishing its fer- 
tility, and hence they are abandoning them. Let the farmer 40 
back to the farm with his sheep, which enriches the land «s 
they develop and grow; let the order of husbandry be reverse 
and the lands be rejuvenated by the rearing of sheep, and this 
national alarm will be dispelled. [Applause.] 

Now, can our American woolgrowers compete with foreign 
wool under these schedules? Can the manufacturers of woole! 
goods compete with foreign importers under these schedules‘ 
These are the two great questions to be solved, and these are 
the questions which a million American producers and worknic) 
are waiting to hear answered in the affirmative. 
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Our Ways and Means Committee evidently either has been | 
misinformed as to the number of sheep in the United States or 
has made a miscalculation. The number given in its table repre- 
sents the number of sheep of shearing age, and makes no ac- 
count of lambs and mutton sheep which are marketed each year. 
The true number and value in January, 1910, is just what I 
have quoted, but according to the unpublished reports this num- 
ber bas increased in the last year about 10 per cent, and our 
sheep to-day will number close to 65,000,000 head. The num- 
per and kinds of sheep in the five counties comprising the 
sixteenth district of Ohio, as taken from the latest figures 
obtainable, is as follows: 


Number of sheep on farms April 15, 1910—five counties. 


















Total ; Rams and 
County | sheep. Lambs. Ewes. wethers. 
or a 
Belmont...... 93, 987 11,340 | 45,870 36,777 
Carroll . .ccoccecccccccccccccccscccccs | 73,940 | 7,216 | 37,619 29, 105 
Jefferson... 57,291 7,519 | 29,764 19,518 | 
Harrison..... | 149, 704 19,556 | 67,924 62, 224 
MOMIOO. ccccoctcccccceccccsesccoccs. | 23, 423 4,014| 12,193 7,216 
sa atthaiwbitinensens | 398,345 49,645 | 193,370 | 154,840 





I have not the time to take up item by item in this bill, while | 
I heartily agree that our committee has placed the schedule on 
an ad valorem duty as the only proper way to collect this rev- 
enue. But I am morally certain that this tariff is not suffi- | 
ciently high to produce the required revenue on either the | 
manufactured goods or on the raw wool and at the same time 
to do justice to our industries and producers. 

Under section 3 of the proposed act the committee has com- | 
piled a statement showing the amount of combed wool or tops, | 
roving, etc., manufactured, etc., at a duty which shall be 25 per 
cent, and what was imported and the duty thereon for the last | 
year, and showing that they estimate that there will be abont | 
700 times as much imported under section 3 of this act as was | 
imported under the Payne-Aldrich Act, and that the revenue will 
be increased about 150 times as much. This does not sound 
good to those who are interested in the production of wool and 
woolens in this country. This boldly asserts that this vast sum 
represents just so much foreign labor, withdrawn from and 
taken away from American industries, 

Their summary proposes to receive annually under this bill 
about $20,000,000 worth of wool more than under the former act. 

But the worst feature of the whole matter is that this bill 
proposes to let in to our ports forty and a half million dollars 
more annually of woolens than did the former act. | 

That by reason of this low tariff, almost to a free-trade basis, 
they propose to flood our country with wool and woolens. This 
was demonstrated under the Walker tariff law of 1846. I read 
from the American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Cen- | 
tury, volume 2, page 92: 

It is not too much to say that the new tariff practically ruined the 
woolen industry, which had revived and become fairly flourishing under | 
the protection it received under the act of 1842. The ambitious manu- 
facturers of that time began the production of fine broadcloths, which | 
in quality equaled any that were made in the world. But the act of | 
1846 put an end to the industry. When that tariff went into operation 
there were 1,800 looms, chiefly in New England, weaving broadcloth. 
Within a few years every one of them had stopped or had been diverted 
to the production of an inferior grade of goods. ‘The blanket manu- 
facture also was gems ey The rate of duty on the coarse wool used 
in making blankets, which was imported and not produced in the coun- 
try, was 30 per cent, but the duty on blankets was only 20 per cent. 
The law therefore operated as a prohibition upon the manufacture. 
“The only branches of wool manufacture which continued with any 
great activity were those which, like flannels, were supplied by the com- 
mon wool of the country, so superior in its spinning qualities as in 
itself to afford an advantage over the foreign manufacture. There was 
no longer a demand for any but the common weols, and the Saxony 
wool industry, which had recently made great progress among the New | 
England farmers, disappeared with the manufacture of fine cloths, 
which had brought it into existence.” All writers agree that the period 
was one of extreme depression, of disappointment, and disaster. The 
jmportations of foreign fabrics of wool increased greatly as the domestic 
n 


ustry declined. The value of woolen manufactures imported in 1846 | 
was $10,000,000; In 1855 it was $22,000,000, 


I read again from the same work, at page 308, as to the opera- 
tion of the Wilson bill. This is evidently compiled with some 
care and may have a little coloring from a Republican pen, but 
the facts and statistics remain unchanged. 


Inasmuch as the great feature of the then existing tariff was free 
wool he made much of the disastrous result of the experiment. The im- 
portation of wool in 1896 was three times as much as in 1893, and the 
quantity of woolen manufactures imported was twice as great, yet the 
revenue from the articles named in the wool schedule was diminished 
almost one-half—the receipts having been only $23,000,000, a loss of 
$21,009,000. “In other words,” he said, “by placing wool on the free 
list and reducing the duties on the manufactures of wool the Treasury 
lost $21,000,000 of revenue, our farmers lost a market for the 80,- 
000, pounds of wool which they raised in 1892 in excess of what 
they raised in 1897-98, as well as nearly 10 cents a pound in price, 
involving a loss to them of nearly $30,000,000 per annum on this one 
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farm product: and our manufacturers and their workingmen lost a 
market not only for the goods which foreign ports la 
but also a market for the goods which the farmers and masses of the 
ple were able to purchase in 1893, but which they could not buy in 1896 
because of a loss of employment and purchasing power.” At the same 
time, he remarked, it had been demonstrated that free wool did n 
effect an increase of an exportation of woolen manufactures, but tha 
it had been followed by an increase in the importation of shoddy ‘ 
to discuss the question whether all the evils mentioned were a dire« 
consequence of the wool and woolen schedule in the act of 1894, i 
seems to be beyond question that some of them were. At all events, i 
is a fact that during the continuance of that act both wool growin 


and wool manufacturing suffered more severely than did most industri 
from the depression of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
more. 

Mr. FRANCIS. Wright’s Wool seems to be the leading work 
on wool and the wool tariff in this country. At page 29, 
speaking of the Wilson bill, it says: 

Then followed the régime of free wool under the Wilson tariff, 
together with severe industrial depression, and about two-fifths of the 
sheep were disposed of. The losses fell heaviest upon the States where 
sheep had been most numerous, and in some cases amounted to one-half 
of the flocks. 


Now, this extra importation of $20,000,000, as proposed by this 


I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes 


| bill, paid out by our Government for wool to be supplied to its 


people, and this forty and a half million of dollars paid for 
manufactured goods, represents in all sixty and a half million 
dollars in gold, dipped out of the money of our country and out 


| of circulation and distributed in foreign countries. 


But this is not all; this forty and one-half millions of dollars 
worth of manufactured goods coming into our ports to supply 
our people represents a labor bestowed thereon of one-half of 
its value, or twenty and one-half million dollars; this work is 
to be performed on foreign shores while our workmen stand 
idly by. Do you know how many laborers employed for a 


| whole year at a monthly salary of $50 this will supplant in 


the United States? Just 33,750 at the least calculation, at an 
annual wage of $600. This extra sixty and one-half millions 
of dollars of imports of wool and woolens will so far crush 


| the wool producer that he will have to abandon his business, 


and many of his laborers be thrown out of employment, and we 
will have 100,000 men, women, and children searching for other 
employment and crowding the other fields of labor in order to 
obtain a livelihood. 

Can the wool producer of our country exist in the face of 
these duties? If not, we should not enact them, unless we can 
all agree that he has no right to exist. We should take into 
consideration, in discussing this question, the standard of Amer- 


| ican living, wages, education, and citizenship. 


The raw wool with which our country competes is chiefly the 
medium grade of combing wools or the cross breeds. of the 
merino. Those wools are raised on practically free range or 
on lands valued at from 50 cents to $5 per acre, and where the 
equable climate requires little or no winter feeding. Much of 
the wool is grown in Argentina, Bolivia, and in Australia. 

Much of the wool which enters into the manufactured cloth 
and raw wool is grown under the care of a herder who wears 
a tuft of bair for a hat and a breechclout for a suit of clothes. 
Are we willing to throw our ports open to this kind of compe: 
tition? 

Due consideration of this question convinces me that any re- 
duction of the woolen schedule should provide for the lowering 
of the duties upon the manufactured woolens from the present 
Schedule K; and while this might cut the profits of the com- 
bine, it would certainly give a reasonable profit and at the 


| same time reduce the cost to the American people of the gar- 
| ments they have to wear. 


Better a reduction of the profit of the manufacturers and 
lower prices to the laboring man for his clothes, and it is 
highly proper that this should be accomplished on an ad 
valorem basis. 

I am earnestly in favor of the revision of this tariff in the 
interest of all the American people, and by the American peo- 
ple, and not in the interests of its beneficiaries—The American 
Wool Trust. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose;-and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Froop of Virginia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (HL R. 
11019) to reduce the duties on wool and the manufactures of 
wool, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Reysurn, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for three weeks, on account of important business. 
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HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the | 
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Also, memorial joint resolution adopted by the Legislat ( 
Wisconsin, petitioning Congress to take proper steps san a a 


order heretofore made for eulogies on the memory of the late | | constitutional amendment providing for initiative, referendun “i, 


Hon. Amos L, ALLEN, a Representative from Maine, be s0 | 
amended that the time of meeting to-morrow shall be 12.30 | 
o'clock instead of 12 o'clock. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous | 


| 


consent that the order heretofore adopted fixing the hour of | 


noon to-morrow as the beginning of the session for eulogies on 
the late Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, of Maine, be changed to 12.30 
o'clock. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 

The SPEAKER designated Mr. McGiuicuppy to preside at the | 

session to-morrow. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


| of pension to Joseph Taylor; 


and recall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills -nd resolutio: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
sy Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid Pe 


| sions. 


By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11487) granting a pension to 
| Newel P. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1148S) granting a pension to W 


| Decker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Unperwoop (at 4 o’clock and 50 | 
| fairs. 


minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
June 11, 1911, at 12.30 p. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 
sale of burnt timber on the public lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 11476) to amend chapter 


A bill (H. R. 11475) to authorize the | 


| Thomas L. Williams; to the Committe: 


370, paragraph 3, page 424, volume 30, of the United States | 
Statutes at Large; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 


Commerce. 
3y Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11477) 
authorizing the construction of a railroad, tramroad, conveyor, 


| State of Alabama; 


wagon, or foot bridge, and approaches thereto, across the Tug | 
Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near Matewan Station, in | 


Mingo County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Rr Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11478) to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to a certain unconfirmed and located private- 
land claim in Baldwin County, Ala., in so far as the records of 
the General Land Office show said claim to be free from con- 
flict; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ty Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: 


| Kennedy ; 
A bill (CH. R. 11479) to allow | 


the entry of coal lands located under circular of Department | 


of the Interior, dated March 21, 1908; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


members and widows of members of the Forsythe Scouts; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11481) te authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to procure postal cars and contract for hauling 
them, and appropriating money therefor; to the Committee on 
the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11482) to increase the compensation of 
rural letter carriers and granting them 30 days’ leave per 
annum; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11483) for the benefit of railway postal 
clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11484) authorizing the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine certain claims of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H, R. 11485) to define and punish 
contempts of court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Resolution (H. Res. 200) authorizing 
the payment of the expenses of the committee appointed by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, or the chairman thereof, 
to investigate and make inquiry into the various departments of 
government in the District of Columbia, and into the manage- 
ment and conduct of all public-utility corporations doing busi- 
ness in said District; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CARY: A memorial joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin memorializing Congress to grant 
Alaska a territorial form of Government; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, memorial joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, petitioning for a national constitutional convention ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to take proper steps for the 
adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing that such Constitution may be amended hereafter by initia- 
tive; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DAUGHERTY: 
of Mrs. A. E. Hathaway; 


A bill (H. R. 11489) for the relief 
to the Committee on Military Af- 


By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11490) granting 
an increase of pension to Catharine Abbot; to the Committ 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H.R. 1 
record of John Sanspree; to the 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11492) gr: inting a pension to Jaine 
Herod; to the Committee on Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11493) granting an increase of pens: 
> on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11494) to authorize the issuance of 
patent to H. W. Slaughter for land located in Clarke Count 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11495) granting an increase of pension to 
| Garrett Stanley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11496) for the relief of J. H. Cravey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11497) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry 8. Grindle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11498) grantin: 
pension to Abigail Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid I 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11499) granting a pension to Frank L. 
to the Com mittee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13500) granting an increase of pension | 
William Duckworth; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11501) granting an increase of pension to 


1491) to correct the mili! 
Committee on Military 


Js 


| George W. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11480) granting pensions to the surviving | 


Also, a bill (H. R, 11502) granting an increase ef pension to 
William H. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiense. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11503) granting an increase of pension { 
Samuel Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11504) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Davidson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11505) granting an increase of pension t 
-arley Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11506) granting an increase of pension 
William N. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11507) granting an increase of pensivcn t 
Harmon Dixon: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11508) granting an increase of pension to 
John Philip Ebel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11509) granting an increase of pension 
Rebecea J. Forry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11510) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11511) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11512) granting an increase of pension 
Hester A. Snodgrass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11513) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Prebie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11514) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11515) granting an increase of pension ‘ 
Thomas A. Pearce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11516) granting an increase of pension t 
Dyer C. Elder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 11517) granting an increase of pension (0 
Michael Glaub; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11518) for the relief of Ryland 
J. Shuck; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11519) grant- 
a pension to Harriet W. Cushing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11520) granting a pension to 
Jesse H. Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11521) granting an increase 


of pension to Orren R. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11522) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 11523) granting an increase of 
pension to Clark Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11524) granting an increase of pension to 
EB. F. Lemon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11525) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa B. Highley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1 granting an increase of pension to 
John Stander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11527) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Heatherly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Rv Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11528) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Owen Thorne, deceased; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (IT. R. 11529) granting a pension | 


to James Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11530) granting a pension to Louie E. 
Downard; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11531) granting a pension to William L. | 


Laws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11532) granting a pension to Clay Branden- 
burg: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11583) granting a pension to Joseph F. 
Vike: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11534) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11555) granting an increase of pension to | 
Huram Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 11536) granting an increase of pension to 


Kels Risner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11557) granting a pension to 
Cathrine Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1153S) granting an increase of pension to 
Nicholas A. Bovee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11559) granting a pension | 


to Rebecca A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11540) granting an in- | 


creise of pension to John Bonecutter; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11541) for the relief of Thomas T. 
hall; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLINE: Papers to accompany a bill granting a pen- 
sion to Wilson Decker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, protest of business men of La Grange, Garrett, and 
Angola, Ind., against parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: Resolutions adopted by the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Manufacturers’ Association, requesting amend- 
ment to corporation-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





Also, petition of C. E. Friedrich and others, Red Wing, Minn., | 


asking for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Ry Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of Jefferson 


and Ripley Counties, Ind., for reduction of duty on sugar; to 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of BE. L. Seribner 
Otistield, Me., praying for a reduction of the 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and 


and 11 others, of 
duty on raw and 
Means. 


By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Resolutions adopted by the 


annual convention of the Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 


lund of the United States of America, condemning the manner | 


of the arrest of the McNamaras and indorsing Mr. Brercrer’s reso- 
lution; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Clarence Holcomb, of San Fran- | 


cisco, Cal., protesting against House bill 8887; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. E. Costberg and 21 others, of Berkeley, 
and ©. L. Leighton and 21 others, of Petaluma, Cal., protesting 
against Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Kentucky, 
asking that the tariff be taken off sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kentucky for the passage 
of the Sulloway pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, petition of sundry citizens of Irvine, Ky., protesting 
against the proposed parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of the Rock Island Plow Co., 
of Rock Island, Ill., transmitting resolutions of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association favoring a change in the date for 
making returns under the Federal corporation tax law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of « s of n 
merous addresses in Nebraska, requesting an investign of the 
arrest in the McNamara case; to the Committee on KR . 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas: Petitions of citizens of | 
County, Tex., favoring reduction in duty on raw and re ed 


sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Goodlett, Hardeman ¢ 
Tex., favoring reduction in duty on raw 
the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of 


and refined su s to 


Homer L. Boy 


suggesting the appointment of a permanent committee on 
| affairs of peace; to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, petition of Retail Druggists’ Association of La 


Mich., opposing enactment of stamp tax on patent and proprik 
tary medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. E. Holmes and other s of Mount 
Morris, Mich., in favor of a reduction of the duty on sugars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. M. O'Dell and other 
ville and Willi Mich., 
Committee on Ways and 


eitize 


citizens of Webber 


opposing House bill SSST; to the 


Means. 


Also, petition of druggists of Williamston and Webberville, 
| Mich., opposing enactment of stamp tax on patent medicines; 
to the Committee on Ways and Menns. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Edward A. Furniss ane TO 
other veterans of the Civil War, of Delaware Connty, Ohio, 
asking for the enactment of the Anderson pension bill; to the 


Committee on Invalid Vensions. 


TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, June 11, 1911. 
The House met at 12.30 o’clock p. m., and was called to order 


by Mr. McGituicuppy, as Speaker pro tempore. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol 


lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we are assembled here in memory of a 
departed Member of this House who State and 
Nation with fidelity and ability. Modest, yet firm: without 
ostentation, yet with patriotic zeal and fervor; a 
a Christian church; zealous in good Ww 
teemed, loved by all. 

We mourn him, but not as dead; 
of God’s mary mansions where, with the same p 


served his 


member of 
all 


orks; respected, es 


rather as living in 


itience, fids 


another 


and zeal in the service of the King, he is faring on. Help us to 
emulate his virtues that we may leave behind us a clean record 
Comfort, we beseech Thee, his colleagues and friends, and let 
Thine everlasting arms be about those who were near and dear 
to him in the bonds of kinship to sustain and comfort them; and 


bring all in Thine own good time to dwell with Thee in 
In the name of Him who is the resurrection and 
life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


us 


| approved. 


THE 

The SPEAKER 
special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LATE REPRESENTATIVE ALLEN, OF 


The 


MAINE, 


pro tempore. Clerk will report tl 


On motion of Mr. Hinps, by unanimons consent, 
“Ordered, That there be a session of the Hi » on Sunday, June 11, 
at 12 m., and that the said session be devoted to ¢ 


character, and public services of AMos L. ALL! 
from the State of Maine.” 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, before the exeré 
ask unanimous consent that Members be allowed to print. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that Members be allowed to print their re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 201, 
d, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Amos L. 
, late a Member of this House from the State of Maine. 
lved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
1, and im recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
se, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
‘esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the | 


family of the deceased. 
The question being taken, the resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr. HINDS. 
in this city on February 20, 1911, he closed a career of 50 years 
as a public servant. That disposition which Marcus Aureliu 
saw in his emperor father “to be ever watchful over the things 
that were necessary for the administration of the empire, and 
to be a good manager of the expenditure, and patiently to en- 
dure the blame which he got for such conduct,” existed in its 
patriotic spirit in this faithful servant of the Republic. 
came to the public service in Washington in the direful time of 
the Civil War, when men of unusual constancy and courage de- 
liberated in these halls. Their example, in the formative years 
of his early manhood, molded and intensified his political 
principles, from which he did not deviate as his influence and 
responsibilities broadened. 

Mr. ALLEN was born in Waterboro, in the county of York, 
Me., March 17, 1837. His father came of the Puritan stock of 


Massachusetts, his Allen ancestors having arrived from Eng- | 


land and settled near Salem in 1640. The father was a farmer, 
leading an industrious but quiet life. Of those pronounced per- 


sonal traits which preserve the individuality of a man beyond | 


his generation, he seems to have had a sense of humor and 
ability as a story teller. These characteristics in the distin- 
guished son are credited to his paternal heritage, while the 
intellectual abilities and judicious ambition which advanced 
him among his fellows are credited to the maternal inheritance. 
His mother was Eleanor Ridley, and was of Revolutionary 
stock. This, however, was not an especial distinction in the 
county of York, for that county and its neighbor, Cumberland, 
took as active a part in the Revolution as the counties of the 
mother State herself, and their sons made up a large portion of 
the Massachusetts line. 

But Eleanor Ridley had another distinction which could not 
be shared by all her neighbors, and her wide information, out- 
spoken opinions, and decided convictions, especially on the ques- 
tion of slavery, disposed those who knew her to believe, as the 
traditions of her family asserted, that she was descended from 
the kin of the martyr Ridley, who perished at the stake in front 
of Balliol College, Oxford, in the Gays of Queen Mary. 

There were 10 children in the Allen family, Amos being the 
eighth. The father was counted fairly prosperous, but the re- 
turns from agriculture in the decade of the forties, either in 
Waterboro or any other Maine town, were not such as to provide 
for a large family education beyond that of the schools sup- 
ported by the town taxes. That the mother selected Amos from 
the little flock for the honors of a higher education is proof 
enough that she discerned in him at that early age the sound 
common sense and resourcefulness of character which raised 
him in after life to positions of trust and great usefulness. At 
the early age of 8 years AMos was placed with Mr. A. G. Traf- 
ton, of the neighboring town of Alfred, a relative who com- 
bined the labors of a farmer with kindly ministrations as dis- 
trict schoolmaster. In Alfred the boy remained five years, and 


this fact, joined to his later career, tells the story of his char- 


acter. It is hard for any man, impossible for many men, to 
advance rapidly to positions of trust among the people who 
have known them in the period of youthful inconsiderateness. 
But from the day when the child of 8 years went to Alfred 
for the tutorings of the farmer-schoolmaster that town became 
the place of his strongest friends and sturdiest support. 

With his hard-won college diploma he came back to one of 
the law offices on the quiet street shaded by the ancient elms 
that are yet the glory of Alfred; when admitted to the bar he 
became assistant te the clerk of courts in the courthouse which 


is still the prized possession of the village; it was with the | 
support of Alfred friends that he launched in 1867, in the then | 


stormy seas ef Yerk County politics, his first candidacy for 
elective office; it was in Alfred that he lived and worked for 
the 12 years from 1870 to 1882 when he served York County 
as clerk of courts; it was as a citizen of Alfred and with the 
unanimous voice of the county of York that he became the 
Representative of the first congressional district in the House 
12 years ago; it was of the anticipated pleasure of returning to 


EB Alfred home that he fondly spoke during the fitful fevers 


Mr. Speaker, when Amos LAWRENCE ALLEN died | 


He | 
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of life’s latest hours; and it was to Alfred that his m 
remains were carried to receive the honors of earth’s far 
from a generation whose trust in him had been learned fry 
their fathers. 

At the end of the five years Mr. Trafton told the mot! 
that the boy had learned all that the Alfred schoo! could teach, 
So the youth of 13 took farewell—we can believe a reluctant 

| farewell—of the Trafton home, and especially of Mr. Trafton’s 
mother, whose kindness and directing influence Mr. ALIEN in 
after years acknowledged and repaid with kind attentions, 
until she passed from life in her hundredth year. 

By various employments, of which teaching school was « 
the young graduate of the district school of Alfred 
enough of financial success to enable him, with the assist 
of an older brother in New York City, to enter a seminar: 
Whitestown, N. Y., in 1853. The training which he there re 
ceived was undoubtedly good, since he was enabled by it 
enter Bowdoin College one year in advance in 1857. n 
| his later life when those school days were recalled Mr. Aien 
spoke of other things than the studies. New York was then 
| seething with the “frrepressible conflict.” Herace Greeley 
Wendell Phillips, Salmon P. Chase, Henry Ward Beecher, 
William H. Seward, and Roscoe Conkling were frequently 
heard by the students of the seminary. Maine had been an old 
Democratic State since the rise of Andrew Jackson’s star; on 
the village street of Alfred one of the great houses was the 
mansion of that John Holmes, first Senator from Maine, who 
as a member of the triumvirate, “ John Holmes, Felix Grundy, 
and the Devil,” was declared by ardent Federalisits and Whigs 
to be one of the presiding geniuses of the Jacksonian De- 
| mocracy; the Allens in Waterboro were Democrats; and in 
1853 it was not a light thing in Maine for a son to turn from 
|the political footsteps of his fathers. But when the boy 
| student, with wide-open, serious eyes, saw Roscoe Conkling, 
| before a tumultuous audience, tear the linen collar from his 

neck, with the declaration that he felt as if a border ruflicno 
had him by the throat, and then listened for two hours while 
that superb orator thundered against the great wrong of the 
| age, the glamor of Jackson’s name faded, the spell departed 
| from the mansion house of John Holmes, and even what might 
| be thought in the solemn council before the fireplace in the old 
home at Waterboro seemed for the first time, perhaps, a smal! 
| matter. 

Mr, ALLEN went to Brunswick in 1857 and became a member 
| of the class of 1860 in Bowdcin College. Of the college which 
| he then entered and the brotherhood of young men which hx 
then joined I feel tempted to say more than this day’s time will 
allow. President Woods was one of the most accomplished 
| scholars and gentlemen of the time, honored in Europe as in 
America. Trained in the old classical school, he had conversed 
familiarly with the Pope in the Latin tongue. Uniting the dex- 
terity of one taught in the old farm home of America to the 
training of a courtier, he had in the family circle of the French 
Emperor held the yarn skein for the crochet work of the young 
princesses while he conversed with their elders in the tongue of 
the court. He was great enough to differ with his times and 
to differ wrongly; but Bowdoin College was also great enoug! 
to look with dignity and composure on her president sitting as 
secretary of the Democratic convention in 1864 to declare the 
war a failure, and her Prof. Chamberlain leading gloriously on 
battle fields red with the blood of her sons. 

Of that brotherhood of youth in the class of 1860 I could wish 
that another might speak, one who was with it and of it; per- 
haps Samuel T. Came, the classmate and neighbor in Alfred, 
who still practices the law through the evening of a useful life; 
| perhaps Joseph W. Symonds, learned judge of the Supreme 
| Court of Maine, who, at the unveiling of the statue in Port):and 
| last summer portrayed the youth of Thomas B. Reed as the cl: 
of 1860 knew it; perhaps William W. Thomas, who went to Swe 
den with the commission of Abraham Lincoln and there lives in 
honor near the court where be was accredited so long. 

If I could re-create the past I would bring back one of the 
rare days in the Speakerehip of Thomas B. Reed, when Augus- 
tine Jones, honored head of the Friends’ Scheol at Provicd& 
would come into the little room off the lobby of this House, 
which was then the Speaker’s room. The great Speaker wou!d 
lay aside the public business, the faithful secretary, he whose 
life and services we eulogize to-day, would lay aside his pen, 
and Bowdoin College and the days of 1860 would have the fi 
They would speak of famous professors like Cleveland and 
Packard, of beloved classmates and companions, both the living 
and the dead. At times they recalled again the memory of 
Samuel Fessenden, the son of William Pitt Fessenden, who 
perished in one of the early battles of the war, who had been 
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Thomas B. Reed’s roommate, and who had interested the great 
Senator to lend to the poor but earnest boy the assistance that 
enabled the future Speaker to graduate with the class of 1860. 
Samuel Fessenden was of the class of 1861. But the class of 
1860, like every class of that time, had its share of youths who 
led companies, regiments, or batteries at ages which now are 
not considered adequate to the minor responsibilities of peace. 
Albert W. Bradbury had won the approbation of Sheridan as 
an officer of artillery on the fields about Winchester, and John 
Marshall Brown brought home rank and honor from battles as 
famous. 

The relationship of AMos L. ALLEN and Thomas B. Reed in 
the class of 1860 exercised a great influence on the lives of both 
and on the political history of Maine for the generation in which 
they lived. They had been friendly, but not especially intimate 
during college days, and when they had delivered their gradu- 
ating parts—they both stood high in rank—and parted at the 
college gates, they had no reason to believe that the future held 
much in common for them. Mr. ALLEN went to the law office 
of Judge Henry Goodenow, in Alfred, and through Judge Goode- 
now's interest with Lot M. Morrill, then a Senator from Maine, 
to a clerkship in the Treasury Department at Washington, 
where there would be opportunity during leisure hours for study | 
in the Columbian Law School. Mr. Reed went to a Portland 
law office, thence to California,where he was admitted to the bar, | 
and then to the United States Navy for the closing years of the | 
war. Mr. ALLEN was admitted to the York County bar in 1866, | 
and the next year was Republican candidate for clerk of courts. 
When his Democratic opponent was elected, he returned to 
Washington to a position in the post office of the House of 
Representatives; but in 1870 was in Alfred again, and this time 
a successful candidate for clerk of courts. In this position of 
dignity and trust Mr. ALLEN remained 12 years. 

Mr. Reed meanwhile had returned to Portland, had served in 
both branches of the State legislature, and had been attorney 
general of the State. It was with these honors back of him 
that he presented himself in the office of his classmate one day 
in 1876 and stated his ambition to serve the first congressional 
district in Congress. 

The Congressman at that time was a distinguished citizen of 
York County, a man of large business interests and extensive po- 
litical influence. He had, moreover, the loyal and determined sup- 
port of a large portion of York County. Mr. Reed came from the 
other county of the district. Mr. ALLEN undoubtedly saw the 
political embarrassments of the situation, but he cast his for- 
tunes with his classmate and was one of the small band of 
men from York County who assisted in Mr. Reed’s nomination 
in a contest so close and exciting that the memories of it still 
live in Maine. 

Mr. Reed came to this House, and in 1882 he was named 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee by Speaker Keifer. He 
at once nominated his classmate and friend as clerk, and Mr. 
ALLEN served the committee during the Forty-seventh Congress, 
With the return of a Democratic majority in the Forty-eighth 
Congress Mr. Reed ceased to be chairman, and Mr. Aten, after 
a year as special examiner in the Pension Bureau, returned to 
Alfred in 1886 and was at once elected to the Maine Legislature. 

It was during this session of the legislature, which convened 
January 1, 1887, that I first met Mr. Atren. He was not ob- 
trusive in the proceedings of that body, rarely participated in 
the debates, and for a time passed with spectators as one of the 
quiet, sensible body of farmer members who from the origin of the 


State have wasted little time, but have voted potentially in the | 


legislatures of Maine. But education, experience of affairs, 
common sense, and industry never fail to come to their own in 
any legislative body, and before the winter was over the modest 


gentleman from Alfred found his judgment sought by the lead- | 


ers and his opinions respected by the membership. 
The national election of 1888 brought a Republican to the 
White House and a Republican majority to this Hall. Mr. Reed 


had been 12 years a Member, and now came forward for the | 


Speakership. In the moment of his success he turned again to 
his college classmate, and Mr. ALLEN became his secretary. 
The older Members on this floor will remember the quiet, ju- 
dicious secretary, whom they always found unperturbed at his 
post during the stormy years of Mr. Reed’s speakerships. He 
was not merely a secretary, he was a friend and counselor. It 
would be as easy to contemplate John Milton, secretary to 


Oliver Cromwell, in the condition of a mere transcriber of dicta- | 


tions, as to contemplate Amos L. ALLEN busying himself only 
with opening letters and copying answers. So much political 


Sagacity, so great calmness of judgment, so evident honesty of | 


purpose, never passed unappreciated or unused in the council 
chamber of Thomas B. Reed. I first saw the two men together 
in the winter of 1890, in the midst of the tumultuous first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress; and 20 years have not dimmed 
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the vivid recollections of the loyalty and trust subsisting in the 
daily relations of the two men. 

When Mr. Reed resigned, in 1899, his membership in the 
House, the first district of Maine, which for 22 years had 
thought of no other for her Representative, turned to Mr. 
ALLEN naturally, and with practical unanimity so far as the 
dominant political party was concerned. He was chosen at a 
special election by a substantial majority, and thereaf 
tinued in the approval of the district for 12 years. 

And when, before the choice of 1910 was to be made, he an- 
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nounced voluntarily his purpose to retire, the general good will 
and appreciation expressed for his faithf “4 e promised 
that he would carry to private life the unig lignity of a man 
who had outlived the animosities of political ll 


remaining in it. That he should take leave of life before enter- 
ing the peaceful retirement which seemed so attractive to 
and to which he looked forward with many antici 
brought to his friends the only disappointme: 
public career. 

Mr. ALLEN’s place as a servant of the people of Maine | 


been fixed by the officially expressed confidence of her public 


| men and the voice of the people themselves. His place in this 


House is not written so broadly in the re 
of many other Members. His modesty led him to shun debat 
and he never sought to place himself in a high seat at t 
council table. But in the future, when other men shall bé in 
this Hall and some are anxious to know the record of Amos 
LAWRENCE ALLEN, they will find by his recorded votes and acts 
that he served in his day and generation with diligence, hon- 
esty, and courage. 


rds as in the ca 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, because of my absence from 
afternoon advised that the 
solemn observance upon which we are now engaged would oc- 
cur to-day, and I have had, therefore, no opportunity for that 
suitable preparation so necessary to render eulogy appropriate 
and seasonable. But I loved Amos L. ALren, and I ean not 
allow to remain unembraced this occasion to offer my inade- 
quate tribute to his memory. 

We are assembled in this historic Chamber on this sacred day 
to consider resolutions which will be unanimously adopted at 
the conclusion of these impressive ceremoni« We are here to 
express our appreciation of a life which all approved and to 
evidence our bereavement in a death which all deplored. 

I did not enjoy a prolonged or intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Attrn. When I entered the Sixty-first Congress I was as 
signed to the Committee on Indian Affairs, where [L was infro- 
duced to the subject of this imperfect memorial, then an in 
fluential member of that important committee. I was attractes 
to him immediately, as all were who knew him at all, by his 
gentle courtesy, by his quiet dignity, by his modest demeanor 
by his obvicus sincerity, by his patient industry, by his inflex- 
ible integrity, and by his exceptional efficiency for the per 
formance of the duties which devolved upon him. As, in the 
lapse of time, I was admitted more informally into the privi 
leges of his friendship, I grew more and more to recognize his 
unusual ability, which I think was scarcely understood here, 
and more and more to reverence his admirable character, which 
I am sure was acknowledged everywhere. He was born of ob- 
secure and honest parentage on March 17, 1837, and died an 
American Representative, commanding the confidence and good 
will of an intelligent and enlightened constituency, on February 
13, 1911. His life was singularly busy and remarkably useful. 
His early career was characterized by a constant struggie fo 
an education which should equip him for the serious and severe 
labors of the world. He always underestimated his own capa 
ity, and he was one of the most unassuming men I ever e 
tered in official or private station. Fortunately for 
| for his State, for his country, his people were not slow to d 

cover his extraordinary aptitude for the public service 
almost from his youth to his death he occupied some yx 


his distr 





| of trust or responsibility or distinction or honor. It « 
| truthfully said of him—and more need not b aid of : 
| man that he retired from every relation with the e m and 
| love of those whose interests his activities aff ! 
| We know how uniform was the affection ch ed for him by 
| his eolleagues in the House, and how general \ their regr 
| when his decease was announced. With a pre isit; 
the same affection was displayed and the same regret suffered 
| by his humbler neighbors in Maine. I was extremely im 
| pressed by the funeral oration delivered at Alfred by |! old 
| pastor, the Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Bath, Me., and I undertake 
| now to reproduce it as a part of my remarks: 
Life is a constant revelation To the open eye every mon 
luminous But there are critical periods in human liv ‘ason 
il revelation. A strange path has opened a 
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great blessing has come into our lives and flooded our 
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shine and hope. Or some sorrow has fallen upon us and so changed 
everything that we walk in a different world and seem to be different 
men and women. Most of us understand this truth. Life has been 
filled with varied experiences, joyous and sad. We have been called 
again and again to walk along darkened ways, needing sorely the com- 
fort of others, where at other times it has been ours to comfort. We 
have met experiences which seemed uncertain and unreal. We have 
passed a rugged corner in life. Our outlook has changed, and we 
have changed with it. Thus are we brought into sympathy with the 
trying lot of others, and in the darkest hours hands are held out to 
those in need. Because we have passed through the loneliness and 
weariness of affliction, we are touched most deeply by the affliction of 
others. And so we are here, this large company of men and women, 
in the middle of a busy day, heart to heart, soul to soul, with this 
bereft circle. Practical sympathy has been and will be shown; but now 
we are gathered to express, if only by our presence and in silent com- 
munion, the yearning desire we each and all have to console and com- 
fort and bless. Human speech seems almost an intrusion in an hour 
like this—the ministry of spirit, human and divine, is more appro- 
priate and eloquent. Yet I would, if I may, voice the feelings of those 
present and absent who were friends of the departed. I would also 
be a minister of consolation this hour, and the more because of the 
sympathetic and personal relation existing between myself and family 
and this shadowed home, It is not easy for me to speak here this 
afternoon. 

The departure of this man, whose body lies here in the stillness, 
brings to me and mine a sense of personal bereavement and loss. I 
am, indeed, a mourner at his bier. For more than 30 years I was 
honored with and enjoyed his friendship. Our acquaintance began in 
1878, when I became his pastor. And what a royal parishioner he 
was! Not only a liberal contributor toward the expenses of public 
worship; not only a constant attendant and inspiring listener to my 
youthful preaching, but ready to cooperate with me in every worthy 
enterprise for the people’s good. I saw much of him during those two 
years, both in public and private, and came to know him intimately. 

was made welcome in his home and have enjoyed its hospitality at 
my will ever since. But he opened his heart to me, and I learned 
what manner of man this was, who, honored so far above the majority 
of his fellows, remained ingenuous and unostentatious to the last. It 
is not mecsouaey that I repeat the biographical facts which have been 
published in all the leading ps of the country. His public life is 
well known by you who sit before me. Neither am I expected to at- 
tempt a memorial oration, such as will doubtless be delivered at a 
future day by some colleague at Washington. But mine is the humbler 
privilege of offering a simple, affectionate tribute from my heart to the 
memory of this man, whom I greatly respected and genuinely loved. 
It was good to have him for a friend. ou know that. How genial 
he was. His laugh was infectious. How companionable and sympa- 
thetic. He shared your joys and sorrows. He helped you when he 
could. His friendship was true. It could be depended upon; it never 
betrayed its trust. hat made him an ideal member of the fraternity 
to which he belonged. He not only took the vows of brotherhood, but 
practiced the spirit of brotherliness and the law of mutual help. 

But he not only loved his neighbor and recognized the brotherhood of 
men, but he loved his country. He was patriotic as well as philan- 
thropic. He was a conscientious public servant. He was true and 
faithful in every relation of inte-dawetnd to his family, kind to his 
relatives, and a friend in need to many who were of no relation to him. 
He was as generous as tender-heart and liked to bestow his benefac- 
tions secretly. Though plain-spoken and unaffected, he was a courteous 
gentleman, showing deference to the aged and attracting the young 
around him. He was charitable of men’s motives and disposed to put 
the best construction on their words and actions. He had decided con- 
victions on wer moral question, and I never knew him to hesitate to 
declare them when a declaration of his standing was called for. I 
have talked with him alone of the eternal verities. He was a believer 
in the Christian religion and had a personal faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The other world and life seemed to him a logical sequence of 
this world and life. Though a quiet man, he was one of strong feelings. 
With his intense nature he must have seen and heard and felt more 
than the ordinary man in this world. What must it have been to him 
when he found himself so suddenly in yonder world of God? A retired 
captain of the British Army, fond of relating his world-wide experi- 
ences, he was describing some of his most surprising adventures, when, 
stopping suddenly in the midst of his stories, he exclaimed, with emo- 
tion and solemn earnestness: “ But, gentlemen, wonderful as these 
things were, I am expecting soon to see something far more wonderful.” 
The company were much surprised and mystified at this sudden ex- 
clamation and altered manner. The veteran soldier was 70 years old, 
and as he was retired from service and his traveling days were over, 
they wondered what he could mean. When they asked his meaning he 
was silent for a moment and then replied: “During the first five 
minutes after death.” 

May we not believe that not only was that a great wonder, but a 
sweet surprise, to this our friend who has preceded us on the unknown 
journey. However much one has thought about and prepared for and 
expected it, unspeakably wonderful must it be to suddenly find one- 
self in the other and better world. The other day when the message 
came he heard the call of the unseen that those around him could not 
hear, and went over. He did not die. Out from the cast-off tenement 
of flesh he went to God. Out from the night of earth he passed into 
the eternal morning, to the land of the unclouded day, where the 
Lord’s tired ones rest and are never sick any more, nor worn, nor 
weary, nor ever know again the heartaches of earth life, for “God shall 
spread His tabernacle over them. They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat, for 
the lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them and shall 
lead them unto fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 


His daughter. in a personal communication to a friend of the 
family, said: “ His ability to serve others and keep silent was 
one of his strongest points. His sudden death revealed to us 
many secrets of his being a ‘friend in need’ to many. I would 
not wish to multiply words as to my father’s true worth, but I 
know that whatever estimate is put on his public career he 
was a faithful public servant, honest and sincere in every act.” 
And his son: “As I look at his life it was one of serviceableness 
in the best sense of the word.” 
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And from far off Mississippi a gentleman writes: “In my 
Dixie home I shall teach my children to reverence the memory 
of the man who once helped their father in time of sore need.” 

Service! Mr. Speaker, it is the principle inculcated by the 
great Master who surrendered his life on Calvary to illustrate 
it. Service! It was finely exemplified by our departed friend, 
and we know beyond all doubting truly that when he crossed to 
the invisible shore his devoted soul was immediately admitted 
to companionship with the spirits of other just men made per- 
fect on high. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, during my short service in this 
body I have been greatly impressed by the very happy custom 
of setting apart a day for eulogizing deceased Members. I hope 
the custom will long survive. While it is a pretty tribute to the 
dead, I regard it as being of especial value to those who par- 
ticipate in such occasions. A tender regard for the memory of 
the departed ones has ever been the source of inspiration to the 
survivors. A history of the sacrifices made by the living in 
memory of the dead would fill volumes; and in the making of 
these sacrifices their lives were idealized and they were lifted 
up above their grosser selves, 

Numberless institutions of great value to society have been 
founded and maintained for the benefit of helpless youth and 
equally helpless age as monuments to loved ones who prema- 
turely fell before the sickle of the grim reaper. Many institu- 
tions devoted to the education of persons who were poor but 
worthy, many beautiful temples dedicated to the worship of the 
Living God, exist to-day as testimonials of affection for wife or 
husband, for son or daughter, who had crossed to that “ bourn 
whence no traveler returns.” 

Some of the most stupendous works of the ancients—works 
so colossal as to practically defy the defacing hand of time— 
were erected by the living in tender recollection of the dead. 

The monuments left by the Mound Builders of North Amer- 
ica, the great pyramids of Egypt, and many other stupendous 
undertakings of the primeval races show to what extreme 
lengths they went to keep fresh and green the memory of their 
departed. 

And in the world of art and letters it were very difficult to 
tell what we owe to this most commendable sentiment. 

Chateaubriand’s great book, The Genius of Christianity, is 
but a monument which, by her open grave, he resolved to build 
in loving memory of his mother, in partial atonement for a 
past life which had been a source of great grief to her. And 
the same might be said of that other wonderful book, The 
Confessions of St. Augustine, whose good mother, Moniea, 
devoted much time to praying for her son’s conversion, And it 
is common knowledge that the Divine Comedy, the greatest 
flight of the human imagination, is but the tribute of love 
which Dante paid to the memory of his beloved Beatrice. 
There is scarcely a limit to the cases of this character which 
might be cited. Nor are we without an illustration here. 
You will remember but a short few years ago our distinguished 
colleague, Henry Grorcg, jr., visited the late Count Tolstoy at 
his home in Russia. 

The great Russian, like most thoughtful men, was an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Greorae’s father. 

Anticipating his own approaching death he said: “ What 
message shall I bring from you to your father?” And the son, 
whom I have almost learned to love, sent to the father, whom | 
had the honor to know and respect and admire, this simple 
message: “Tell him I am doing the work.” 

What work was this he is doing? The work of humanity. 
The work of making less heavy the burdens of those who labor 
and are heavy laden. And those who read his splendid book, 
The Menace of Privilege, can read between the lines on every 
page how the living son has dedicated himself to the work 
begun by his distinguished father, and how the memory of the 
dead father acts as an inspiration to the surviving son. 

I think I am not in error when I say that the feeling is almost 
universal among men, whether civilized or savage, that in the 
great beyond there will be a continued existence and a renewal 
of association or communion between individuals in spite of 
death. 

The great agnostic, Col. Ingersoll, seems to have recognized 
this universal feeling and attempted to explain it away by say- 
ing that “hope hears the rustle of a wing.” By the word 
“hope,” as he uses it, Col. Ingersoll undoubtedly intended to 
convey not the Christian hope, but a mere foundationless wish 
or desire. 

But was it such hope that induced the American aborigines to 
slay the dead warrior’s pony and, with his bow and arrows, bury 
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happy hunting ground? 


that they might not suffer any inconvenience or humiliation 
among their fellows in the great beyond? 


than lose the precious scalp lock, so necessary to their proper 
standing in the life so surely awaiting them beyond the grave? 
What did they know of hope in the Christian sense, apart from 
that innate feeling implanted in the breasts of all men? 

So far as I am aware, the uncivilized and even savage races 


however, believing that existence in the hereafter depends upon 
the preservation of the physical body. 

Herbert Spencer, the great agnostic philosopher, admits the 
universality of this belief in a future life, and tried to explain 
it away by giving what seems to me a ridiculously insufficient 
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reason. In substance he says that when primitive men observed 
cases of swooning or suspended animation they reached the 


conclusion that each individual had in him an “other self,” 
which “ other self” had the power to leave the body temporarily 
and take, as it were, an occasional vacation, and that death was 
but the indefinite absence of this “‘other self.’ He virtually 
admits the fact of this universal belief, but his explanation of 
the origin of it is rather far-fetched and laborious. A common 
origin of mankind, with traditions traceable to a common source, 
and an inward, insatiable longing for existence furnish a far 
better explanation. 

It seems to me the well-known customs of the primitive races, 
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of Mr, Spencer's theory. 

: It is safe to say that the desire for happiness is universal 
among normal men. Even when we go furthest wrong we are but 
striving after happiness, although guided by a perverted judg- 
ment. So, also, the desire to be, to exist, is universal: and this 
desire to exist is so strong that I can not conceive of happiness 

“ for one who was convinced that he was a brother to the clod, 
that his very existence might terminate at any moment. 

: The dread of utter annihilation would inevitably render him 

4 most unhappy. But why? My answer to that query is, Because 

God made him that way; because there is planted deep in the 

foundations of his nature, far deeper than he can fathom, a 

yearning, an unconquerable desire to continue to exist. 

‘The poet Milton well expresses this thought when he says: 
For who would lose, 
Tho’ filled with pain, this intellectual being; 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 


To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night? 
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In the play of Cato, Addison represents that stern old Roman 
as brooding over his misfortunes and contemplating suicide. 
He is seated at a table. He has been reading Plato’s book on 
the Immortality of the Soul. His sword, unsheathed, lies beside 
him ready for use in what was to be the last act of life’s drama. 
But his purpose is shaken by what he has read. He is con- 


vinced by the reasoning of the great philosopher, and in discuss- | 


ing the question with himself, he thus soliloquizes: 


It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well, 
Else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
‘Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 

‘Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful theught ! 


And then he sees that while the sword may kill the body it- 


can not reach the soul, and he adds: 


The soul secure in her existence 
Smiles at the drawn dagger 
And defies its point. 
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The stars shall fade away, 

The sun himself grow dim with age, 
And nations sink in years, but thou 
Shalt flourish in immortal youth, unhurt 
Amid the war of elements, the wreck 
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: Of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
a In his own beautifully simple and characteristic way our 
Fa Longfellow says: 

4 Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 

. Was not spoken of the soul. 

‘ No; death does not end all. Death is but the real beginning 
3 of all. It is but the gateway through which we are to pass 


from 


time to eternity. 
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it beside his body to keep him company and to serve him in the 
Vas it such a hope that induced them to place the bodies of 
their dead on elevated platforms to prevent their mutilation, | 


Was it such a hope that impelled them to suffer death rather 


everywhere believe in a life after this one, in some instances, | 


to some of which I have alluded, are a sufficient contradiction 


I know 


Said Job nearly 4,000 years ago— 


I know that my Redeemer li h, and that in the last day I 
rise out of the earth, and I shall | lothed 1 my and 
flesh I shall see God. 

What faith and what msolation is represented by th 
words! And it was in such firm belief 


colleague, Mr, Amos L. ALLEN ved and « 

As one of a committee on the part of t) i] I 
panied his remains to their last resting place \lfred, M 
in the same county in which he was | 74 


which his permanent home was duri! 





No higher tribute could be pai l ! 
acter than the genuine and truly touching « 
sorrow and respect shown by the friends and s 
lifetime on the funeral occasion. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. ALLEN w | 
asseciation in the Committee on Indian Af 
Sixty-first Congress, suppleme d by occasion f 
the floor of the House. 

But, limited and brief as these opportunities were, I 
a high opinion of his sterling honesty, his fine integri 
soon learned to have the greatest respect for his judg l 
the highest esteem for him personally. 

But the final summons came to him, and he had to answ 
just as it will in time come to each of us, and e in hi 
will have to answer it. 

Silently and sorrowfully we bore wha al of 
his last resting place in the silent i l, God | 
We left his dust in its lonely prison he hillsid 
the State of his nativity; and the f ! 
to the problems we are trying to s hi must 
continue to work at till life’s fitful fever passes for 1 a 

Vhen that time comes may some one be ab o truthfi 
for us, as I believe I can truthfully say for him, that \y 
and discharged life’s duties honestly and bravely, tl we \ 
willing to stand for the right gh ’ l ! | 
| we tried earnestly to serve ou wt rv 
and that the world is at least a little be ] v 1 
- it. 
| Mr. RUBEY assumed the chair. 

Mr. McGILLICUDDY. Mr. Speaker, in cordance with 
leng and honored custom in this House, we meet to-day to pay 


our tribute to the dead. 

It is especially fitting that in this House, the scene of the last 
labors of his useful life, the character and c: of Am 
LAWRENCE ALLEN should be commemorated. 

He was eminently worthy of the high honor we now pay to 
his memory. 

If it is given to those gone beyond to know something of t) 
mortal life, I am sure that it would be his wish that no word 
extravagant praise or fulsome eulogy should be spoken on thi 
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occasion. He was a plain-spoken, truthful, sincere, and modes 
man. He indeed valued appreciation, but caressing speech and 


undue compliment were especially distasteful to him. 


While his successful career was principally due to his own 
efforts, yet there were elements that contributed largely to it 
over which he had no control, and I have no doubt that it would 
be his wish on this occasion that these elements rather than his 
own efforts should be the subject of his eulogy. 

In the first place, he came of good stock. His ancestors were 
of the type of those who, in the middle of the seventeenth cen 
tury. left England for the new western world with the spir 
of freedom in their hearts. On the sturdy soil of Ameri 
they developed into Revolutionary patriots of the type of yeo 
manry that at Lexington and Concord fired the shot that 
heard around the world. His great grandfather fought in 
giant struggle, and at its close moved to York County, M 
where Amos L. AILEN was born March 17, 1837. His mot 
was 2 woman of unusual ability, of strong character and 
victions, a woman who was not only a worker, but a thin 
and upon the boy she reared fixed the impress of her thou r| 
and character, which remained with him to the day of hi 
death. 

In another respect was he fortunate; he was born poor. I do 
not mean that he was in want and peverty, but in circumstanc: 
and conditions that tench lessons and fix habits of frugality. 
thrift, and industry. 

Again was he fortunate in being born and reared on a farm 
the best place in this world to bring up an American boy, be 
cause there, as nowhere else, he early learns practical lessons 
of duty and responsibility. 
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One of Mr. ALLEN’s earliest traits was his desire for an edu- 
cation. To improve his mind was a passion. Good books were 
his early and close companions. After acquiring such educa- 
tion as his vicinity afforded he went away to earn money to 
still further pursue his studies, 
early ambition, and he had the proud satisfaction of fulfilling 
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A liberal education was his | 


that ambition when he graduated from Bowdoin College with | 


high honor in the class of 1860. 

He studied law and became an honored member of the bar 
of his native county of York in 1866. 

He was early recognized by his fellow citizens as a man 
of worth and ability, and was elected by them to many posi- 
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the tears dimmed the eyes of many with whom I talked as th, 
recounted the kind words and deeds of him whom they h 
learned to love. 

How grand a thing is life when it is truly lived, and h 
sublime to live on in the hearts and lives of friends even tho: 
separated by death. 

Life is measured not so much by heartbeats as by kind gs) 
pathies; not so much by dollars as by good deeds; not so m 
by political preferment as by sterling honesty; and measu 


| by these standards our deceased colleague indeed lived, and |, 
| life is worthy of our emulation. 


tions of honor and trust, all of which he filled with fidelity and | 


ability. As has been truly said, this period of his life was one 
of serviceableness and usefulness in the best sense of the word. 

The crowning work of Mr. ALLEN’s career was in this 
National House of Representatives. It is not my purpose, 
however, to even briefly advert to it. This has been faithfully 
done by his colaborers here. I rise simply to state that it is 
my privilege and pleasure on this occasion, as a citizen of his 
State and a member of the opposite political party, to record 
my belief that no matter how men might differ with him in 
principle or on matters of public policy, AMos L. ALLEN was 
universally considered an honest and honorable man of deep 
and sincere convictions, who in the discharge of his public 
duties did what he believed to be right as it was given to him 
to see the right. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, death is no respecter of persons 
or of age; all must answer when the summons comes. When 
one stands beside the bier of youth imagination brings to view 
the possibilities and triumphs of a life that might have been 
had these tender years budded into manhood. The tear of sor- 
row, mingled with regret, moistens the cheek, and it is hard to 
understand why one so young should be taken. There is a 
feeling of personal loss that fills the heart. 

When in the full vigor of manhood, with courage and determi- 
nation to do for home and brother and country, our friend is 
stricken by the hand of death, one stands appalled by the loss 
and is impelled to exclaim, “‘ Why this tragedy of life?” The 
foundation of life’s structure has been well laid, the super- 
structure of social and business responsibility is building, and 
there is bright promise of a completed whole—a truly success- 
ful life that the world can ill afford to do without. But the 
summons comes; the architect is laid low; and as one stands 
by the open grave there is grief, not alone for what might have 
been, but because our eyes have seen what has been done and 
our hearts have felt the throb of a kindly heart. Life’s struc- 
ture, it seems, is left unfinished and the plans have been lost 
with the death of the builder, 

But does the reaper, Death, spare the life until the mellowing 
years have matured its fruit; until in the ripeness and fullness 
of age it has given to mankind the blessing of a noble life, full 
of good works and good words, and then full of years—three- 
score years and ten, and then four years more—in the full vigor 
of mind, garner the ripened grain—take our friend from labor 
on earth to the reward beyond? Then, as one stands by the bier, 
the tears of sorrow will, indeed, flow in the sadness of farewell; 
but mingled with the sorrow there is the balm that our friend 
has lived, truly lived; that he has been our friend and that his 
help has enriched the life that is ours. 

There is grief because of the loss and the parting, but still 
- one feels that the friendship still lives in the heart and memory ; 
that the life is richer and fuller because of that friendship; 
that the world is brighter and better because our friend has 
lived. 

As I stood by the bier of our deceased colleague these are 
some of the thoughts that came crowding in on my mind. 

Amos LAWRENCE ALLEN, my friend, your friend, was born 
March 17, 1837, in Waterboro, Me., and died February 20, 1911, 
in this city, where until a few days before his decease he was 
active in the discharge of his duties as the Representative of 
his district. I will not go into detail regarding the activities of 
his business and political life. Others who knew him longer can 
do this better than I can, and I will leave it to them. How- 
ever, let me say in passing, that during his long life he was 
always found ready to do his duty, whatever that duty might 
be, in any capacity in which he was placed. 

As one of the Members who escorted the body of the deceased 
to his former home in Alfred, Me., I had the pleasure of meeting 
many of his former townsmen, The love and respect and es- 
“teem that was manifested by these people who knew him best— 
by his friends and neighbors—touched me very deeply. He was 
their Congressman, but he was more than that. He was their 
trusted friend and neighbor; he was Uncle Amos to them, and 





It was my privilege to sit with him as a member of | 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and it was here that I lear 
to admire him and to know his true worth. His rugged n 
hood and unfailing kindness of disposition won him high este 
among his colleagues. He firmly believed that the highest d 
of a public servant was to obey the wishes of the people. | 
was courteous and kind to all; genial and companionable; wo 
rejoice with a friend in his success, and extend sympathy to . 
in sorrow or misfortune; and the joy or the sympathy ca: 
from the heart and found the heart. Here was a good man, : 
I esteem his friendship as one of the rich memories that \ 
always be associated with my membership in this body. 

In closing, I wish to quote a passage from the eulogy deliv: 
by the Rev. C. W. Bradlee, a long-time friend and former pas: 
of the late Congressman, on the occasion of the funeral ser\ 
of the deceased : 

He was true and faithful in every relation of life—devoted to 
family, kind to his relatives, and a friend in need to many who wer 
no relation to him. He was as generous as tender-hearted, and lik: 
bestow his benefactions secretly. Though plain-spoken and unaffect. 
he was a courteous gentleman—showing deference to the aged i 
attracting the young around him. He was charitable of men’s mot 
and disposed to put the best construction on their actions. He had 
cided convictions on every moral question and was a believer in ¢ 
Christian religion. The other world and life seemed to him a log 
sequence of this world and life. 


‘o know AMOS ALLEN was to love him, and of no man could we m 
truthfully say— 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’t in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, in accordance with the resolution heretofore adopt: 
(at 1 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned uni 
Monday, June 12, 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, June 12, 1911. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was 
and approved. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in | 
sponse to a resolution of the 8th instant, a statement showi!: 
the amount paid for the various parcels of land comprising (|) 
site for the proposed buildings for the Departments of St: 
Commerce and Labor, and Justice, together with a statem 
showing the names of lessees, amount of rent received, et 
which, on motion of Mr, Hrysurn, was, with the accompany 
papers, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. (S. D 
No. 46.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. Sout 


‘its Chief Clerk, transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the | 


and public services of Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, late a Represeu' 
tive from the State of Maine. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopt: 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relative to |! 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution providing for | 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall in relation to Fede! 
legislation and officials, which was referred to the Commit! 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recor», : 
follows: 

Joint resolution (J. Res. 43, 8.) memorializing Congeaee to take proj 
steps toward a constitutional amendment providing for initiati) 
referendum, and recall. 

Whereas the principle involved in the initiative, the referendum, 1! 
the recall is thoroughly democratic and American; and y 

Whereas the American people have repeatedly evidenced their desi! 
to have an opportunity to voice their sentiments through these form 
of expression: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That we respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States speedily to take | 
such steps as will result in the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing for the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall in relation to Federal legislation and officials; | 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be immediately transmitted 
by the secretary of state to the President of the United States, the 
president of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each of the Senators and Representatives 


from this State. THOMAS Morris, 

President of the Senate. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

F. M. WYLIz, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relative to the | 
organization of a Territorial form of government for Alaska, 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 48, S.) memorializing Congress to grant to 
Alaska a Territorial form of government. 


Whereas the Territory of Alaska has recently developed into a Ter- 
ritory of great wealth settled by a large number of worthy residents, 
mostly Americans, whose number is constantly increasing; and 

Whereas industrial and social conditions there existent have suf- 
fered from the absence of a legislative body therein: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully memorialized promptly to take such 
steps aS may be necessary te provide for the organization of a Ter- 
torial legislature in Alaska, to be representative of the American 
tizenship there resident, with such powers and limitations as have 
sually been given to and imposed upon legislative assemblies in other 
rerritories of the Nation; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
Member of Congress and to each United States Senator representing 
this State, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
President of the United States. 
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THOMAS Morris, 
President of the Senate. 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLI», 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, requesting that a 
convention of the several States be called for the purpose of 
proposing certain amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 15, 8.) relating to national constitutional 
convention. 


Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Legisla- | 


ture of the State of Wisconsin, in accordance with the provisions of 


Article V of the Constitution of the United States, desires to join with | 


the other States of the Union, and respectfully request that a conven- 
tion of the several States be called for the purpose of proposing amend- 


ments to the Constitution of the United States, and hereby apply to and | 


request the Congress of the United States to call such convention, and 
to provide for the submitting to the several States the amendments so 
proposed for ratification by the legislatures thereof, or by convention 


therein, as one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the | 


Congress, 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of state is hereby directed to transmit 
certified copies of this joint resolution and application to both Houses of 
the United States Congress, to the governor of each State in the Union, 
to the honorable Representatives and Senators in Congress from Wis- 
consin, who are hereby requested and urged to aid by their influence 


and vote, to the end that the provision of section 1 of this joint reso- 


lution be carried out. 
THOMAS Morris, 
President of the Senate. 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speake y of the Asse mbly. 
rr. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
C. BE. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembiy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relative to the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution providing that 
the Constitution may hereafter be amended by the initiative, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 42, 8S.) memorializing Congress to take proper 
steps for the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Constitution 


providing that such Constitution may hereafter be amended by the | 


initiative, 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States should be rendered 
somewhat flexible in order to meet changing political and economic 
conditions; and 

Whereas the amendment of such Constitution by the initiative is a 
method founded upon thoroughly democratic and American principles: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That we respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United States promptly to take 
such steps as will result in the adoption of an amendment to the 
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Federal Constitution providing that such Constitution may hereafter 





be amended by the initiative ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be immediately transmitted 
by the Secretary of State to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, and to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from this State, 
THOMAS MorRIs, 
President of the 8S ate. 
A. INGRAM, 


‘ 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Fr. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerh f the Senate 
C. EF. SrHarrt 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 


by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relative to the 
issuance of passports by the United States Government, which 


was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 79, A.) memorializing Congress in regard to 
| passports issued by the United States Government 
Whereas the Government of Russia refuses, at the pt nt tir to 
recognize passports issued by the United States Government to e L 





citizens thereof, particularly those of Jewish birth; and 

Whereas it is the solemn duty of the Government of this Nation to 
protect all of its citizens, regardless of birth or creed, while sojourning 
in foreign countries and within their legal rights; and 


Whereas many of the aforesaid American citizens are made the y 


tims of the most barbarous and inhuman treatment at the hands of the 
Russian Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we r t- 
fully memorialize Congress to take such steps as they s fit to coimpel 


the Russian Government to recognize the passports 
ernment of this Nation to its citizens, and to protect 
citizens in all cases; and be it further 


ied by the CGovy- 
their rights as 


Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be immediately transmitted, 
by the secretary of state, to the President of the United States. the 
President of the Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives 
from this State. 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS MORRIS, 
President of the Senate. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Fr. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


, and to each of the Senators and Representatives 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 125, A) memorializing Congress to grant to 
the State of Wisconsin the Oneida Indian School. 


Whereas the lands of the Oneida Indian Reservation, near the city of 
De Pere, Wis., have been allotted to the individual persons residing 
|} upon said reservation; and 

Whereas the school maintained upon said reservation Is no longer of 
value to the Indian Service: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembiy (the senate concurring), That Congress be 
respectfully requested to grant to the State of Wisconsin, to be used as 
an institution of learning, the Oneida Indian School maintained upon 
the above-mentioned reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Chief Clerks of the two Houses of Congress. 


C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS Morris, 
President of the Senate. 
C. KE. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at the 
annual convention of the International Sunshine Society held 
in New York City May 18, 1911, favoring the adoption of the 
international world movement, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Merchants’ Ass« 
tion of Joliet, IlL, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the corporation-tax law permitting corporations to make re- 
turns at the end of their fiscal years, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


peace 
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He also presented a memorial of the Merchants’ Association 
of Joliet, Ill., remonstrating against the passage of the so-ca I 
| parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Commtitee on Post 
| Offices and Post Roads. 
| He also presented petitions of the United Society of Chris- 


tian Endeavor, of Boston, Mass.: of the Young Men’s Christian 
| Association of New Bedford, Mass.; and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the ratification of the 


| 

proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
| Great Britain, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
| eign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Illinois District 
| Court, Catholic Order of Foresters, of Peoria, IIL, and a me- 
| morial of Puget Sound Lodge, No. 307, Brotherhood of Railway 
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Carmen of America, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Zanesville, Trinway, and Akron, all in the State of Ohio, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sunday- 
rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cadiz, 
Adena, Hopedale, Bucyrus, Springfield, Scio, Lake County, 
Geauga County, Auburn, Hardin County, Huron County, Madi- 
son County, Elkton, Inland, Fayette, and Millport, all in the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WHITMORE presented a petition of the Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the Rhode Island National Guard, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further increase the efficiency of the 
Organized Militia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of Local Grange No. 174, 
of Torrington; of Local Grange No. 51, of Tolland; of Local 
Grange No. 54, of Plainville; of Local Grange No. 153, of Bridge- 
water; and of Pomona Grange, No. 4, of Mountain County, all 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Derby, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
812, Patrons of Husbandry, of Quincy, N. H., and a memorial 
of Sunapee Mountain Grange, No. 144, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Mill Village, N. H., remonstrating against the proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 1, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Concord, N. H., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the International 
Sunshine Society, in convention at New York City, N. Y., 
favoring the adoption of the universal-peace movement, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston 
Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Division 
No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Concord, N. H., re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 4, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Belknap County, N. H., remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the International 
Sunshine Society, in convention at New York City, N. Y., 
favoring the adoption of the universal-peace movement, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Brightwood Citizens’ As- 
sociation, of the District of Columbia, praying that hereafter 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia instead of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of Co- 
jumbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the District of Columbia 
Women Suffrage Association, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for holding primary elections for 
the election of duly qualified electors in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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Mr. KERN presented memorials of the congregations of tho 
Seventh-day Adventist Churches of Northfield, Goshen, Boges 
town, Lafayette, Fort Wayne, Patricksburg, and Sullivan, al] in 
the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the enforced ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference at Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the rati- 
fication of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Hamilton, Ind., and a memorial of Spring 
Run Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Columbia City, Ind., 
remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of the 
congregation of Unity Church, of Montclair, N. J., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 
103, of Newark, N. J., and a memorial of Local Union No. 140, 
International Metal Polishers, Buffers, Brass and Silver Work- 
ers, of Trenton, N. J., remonstrating against the alleged abduc- 


| tion of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., which were 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Haddon Grange, No. 3S, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Haddonfield, N. J., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented memorials of Swedesboro Grange, No. 5; 
Locktown Grange, No. 88; Cape May Grange, No. 128; Mana- 
lapan Grange, No. 190; and Fair Lawn Grange, No. 155, all of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New Jersey, remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Eugene M. Fitzpatrick, of 
Jersey City; the Aurora Singing Society, of New Brunswick; 
and of the Philip Sheridan Club and Arion Singing Society, and 
sundry citizens of Passaic, all in the State of New Jersey, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Garland, Wyo., and a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Ottawa, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Johnston Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. LODGE. I present an order adopted by the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the order was referred to the Com- 
mice on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, as 
‘ollows : 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
House of Representatives, June 7, 1911. 


Ordered, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives of th 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 

(1) That the reciprocity treaty with Canada negotiated by President 
Taft and now pending in Congress is in its present form of vital bene‘it 
to this Commonwealth and to the political and commercial relations o 
our country and Canada. 

(2) That amendments to the treaty should be regarded as hostile | 
its ratification. 

(3) That the clerk of the house be instructed to transmit a copy o 
this order to each of the Senators from Massachusetts in Congress. 

JAMES W. KIMBALL, Clerk. 

Mr. WARREN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Sheridan, Wyo., transmitted by H. B. Reeder, general pastor 
of the Northeastern Wyoming Field of the Wyoming Confer- 
ence of the Seventh-day Adventists, remonstrating against the 
enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ana- 
conda, Mont., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee‘on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Corning, Bath, Campbell, Hammondsport, Avoca, and Painted 
Post, all in the State of New York, praying for the establish- 
ment of a national department of public health, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Health and National Quar- 
antine, 
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He also presented a petition of the class in civil government | reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
of the Central High School of Binghamton, N. Y., praying for | ada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


the enactment of legislation for the preservation and control 


of the waters of Niagara Falls, which was referred to the Com- | the Legislature of the State 


mittee on Foreign Relations. 
He also presented memorials of Local Divisions No. 1, of 


| ment, which was referred to the ¢ 


Warren County; No. 1, of Courtland County; No. 2, of Tioga | 


County; No. 3, of Port Jervis; No. 6, of Highland Falls; No. 5, 
of New Rochelle; and No. 20, of Kings County, all of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, in the State of New York, remon- 


strating against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbi- | 
tration between the United States and Great Britain, which 


were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


He also presented memorials of the New York State Dairy- | 


men’s Association; of Pomona Grange, of Franklin County; of 
Local Grange, of Caledonia; of the Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Oswego; and of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York City, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against 
the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Congregational Conference 
of New York; the Presbyterian Church of Oceanside; the Five 
Years’ Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of America, 
of Mount Kisco; and of sundry citizens of New York City, all in 
the State of New York, praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
Herkimer County, Washington County, Albany, Homer, Pitts- 
ford, Rushville, Clintondale, Glenfield, Ellenville, and Westport, 
all in the State of New York, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Men’s Club of the Wells 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the corporation tax law permitting corporations to make returns 
at the end of their fiscal years, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of the Order Brith Abraham, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the abrogation of the treaty 
of 1832 between the United States and Russia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a memorial of the Central Labor 
Union of Omaha, Nebr., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Toreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Beatrice, Nebr., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented the petition of Homer L. Boyle, of 
Lansing, Mich., relative to the appointment of a permanent 
committee on the affairs of peace, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of the congregations of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Churches of Wolflake, Northfield, 
Goshen, Sunman, Tell City, Fort Wayne, Patricksburg, Wal- 
dron, La Fayette, Boggstown, South Bend, and Grasscreek, 
all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the enforced 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Group No. 2 of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association, at South Bend, Ind.; by Group 
No. 6 of the Indiana Bankers’ Association, at Connersville, | 
Ind.; and by Group No. 7 of the Indiana Bankers’ Association, 
at French Lick, Ind., favoring the Aldrich plan for banking | 
and currency reform as amended by the currency commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LEA presented memorials of sundry citizens of Nash- 
ville, Memphis, and Fountain Head, all in the State of Tennes- 
See, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called John- 
ston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Plainville, Tolland, Mountain County, and Torringford, all 
in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the proposed 


Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution adopted by 
of Wisconsin, memorializing Con- 
gress in regard to passports issued by the United States Govern- 
‘committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp. See p. 1873. 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin. which was refe 
mittee on Privileges and Elections a 
the Recorp, as follows: 


red to the Com 
nd ordered to be printed in 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 123, A.) relating to the sending into 











State of money or campaign literature in vik n of t rupt- 

practice law of that State. 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin, as well as many ther Stat has 
acted in conformity with the progressive thought of the time ir ig 
laws designed to limit corruption at tior ! nate « on 
expenditures, and the power of money in politics ! 

Whereas all nationaf political parties have p 1 the enactment of 
legislation which will place a strict control on election expenses Vv i 
view of purifying both national and State elections ( 

Whereas the States are without power to prevent o1 mtrol the 
ing in of money or literature from without the State to cont 
fluence State elections, and for this reason must hn the coopera 
tion of Congress in its efforts to preserve the purity of elect to 
limit the indiscriminate use of money in politics: TI fore be i 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurrine i if our He 
sentatives in Congress are hereby requested to use ft * best eff to 
secure such congressional legislation as will effect vy pi le the 
sending into any State of money or campaign t ture in violation 
of the spirit of the corrupt-practice law of that Stat: That in order 
to determine the sources of all campaign literature sent int iny State 
through the mails or by interstate commerce, the p s sending ch 
literature shall be required to submit to the | i y 
of each political paper, circular, or pamphlet sent to such State, 
together with a statement of the amount of such t ture sent, and 
the names and addresses of the persons paying fo same; and that 
our Representatives in Congress be further req ted to make very 
effort to secure as complete cooperation as possible between the Na- 


tional and State Governments, that the purity of botl 


national and 
State elections may be assured. 


C. A. INGRAM 
g ( the is rbly 
I {AS Morris 
P t f ti nate 
( | S ER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly 


F. M. Wy! 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 15, A.) relating to the Sherman antitrust 





Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurris I t bt nited 
States Senators and our Representatives are requested itrod n 
amendment to the Sherman antitrust iw in their respective H 
and to lend their i in every reasonable manner f ASSAL 3 
follows: Provided, mat this act shall not be nst 1 to apy to 
any arrangement, agreement, or combination betweer re made 
with a view of lessening the number of ours re , 
wages; nor to any arral 


gement, a: 
engaged in horticulture, agri 
vy made with a view of minimizi the ex} 





ticultural. agricultural, or dairy products of liv: t ind 
be it further 4 ; 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing he 4 te f ! { 1 by 
the secretary of state to each of the Senators and | ntatives from 


this State. 


Chief ¢ j of the Assembly. 


rr. M. WYLtr, 
Chief Clerk « the Senate 
Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, memor 
gress to take proper steps for the adoption of a 


tlizing Cor 


amend! 


the Federal Constitution providing that such Constitution 
hereafter be amended by the initiative, which was referr 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
Recorp. [See p. 1873. 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the I. 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Co 
proper steps toward a constitutional amendment 
initiative, referendum, and recall, which was referred to 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
Recorp. [See p. 1872.] 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Le 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to grant 
to Alaska a Territorial form of government, wl! s referred 


to the Committee on Terrilories and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp. [See p. 1873.] . 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, relating to national constitu- 
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tional convention, which was referred to the Committee on the He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legis! 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp. [See p. 1873.] | ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to ta! 


He also presented a memorial of the Rock County Association 


proper steps for the adoption of an amendment to the Fede; 


of Retail Druggists, of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the | Constitution providing that such Constitution may hereafter | 


imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was 


referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 7, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of H. Krause and sundry other 
citizens, of Big Falls, Wis., praying for a reduction of the duty 
on raw and refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Delta County, Mich., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, of Stanley, N. Dak., and a 
memorial of the congregation of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, of Rocklake, N. Dak., remonstrating against the en- 
forced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, of Placerville, Cal., and a 
memorial of sundry citizens of Sanitarium, Cal., remonstrating 
against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of Local Grange No. 754, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Carbondale; of Excelsior Grange, No. 
1473, Patrons of Husbandry, of Denison; and of sundry citizens 
of Eureka, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Silver Run, M@., remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, relative to the send- 
ing into any State money or campaign literature in violation of 
the corrupt-practices law of that State. I ask that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Rrecorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and BHlections. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution (J. Res. 123, A.) ——. 
of money or campaign literature in 
law of that State. 


Whereas the State of Wisconsin, as well as many other States, has 
acted in conformity with the eae thought of the time in passing 
laws designed to limit corruption at elections, indiscriminate campaign 
expenditures, and the power of money in politics; and 

hereas all national political parties have pledged the enactment of 
legislation which will place a strict control on election expenses with a 
view of purifying both national and State elections; and 

Whereas the States are without power to prevent or control the send- 
ing in of money or literature from without the State to control or 
influence State elections, and for this reason must rely upon the coop- 
eration of Co ss in its efforts to preserve the purity of elections, and 
to limit the indiscriminate use of money in politics: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the ape d (the senate concurring), That our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are hereby requested to use their best efforts to 
secure such congressional legislation as will effectively preclude the 
sending into any State of money or campaign literature in violation 
of the spirit of the corrupt-prac law of that State. That, in order 
to determine the sources of all campaign literature cent into any State 
through the mails or by interstate commerce, the persons sending such 
literature shall be required to submit to the postal authorities a copy 
of each political paper, circular, or pamphlet sent into such State, 
together with a statement of the amount of such literature sent, and 
the names and addresses of the persons paying for the same; and that 
our Representatives in Congress be further requested to make every 
effort to secure as complete coo’ tion as possible between the Na- 
tional and State Governments, ty of both national and 
State elections may be assured. 

Cc. A. INcRaM, 


wens kao 
President of the Senate. 
Ohief Clerk of the dacombi 

F. M. Wrtiz, “$4 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTS presented a joint. resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Con- 
gress to grant to Alaska a Territorial form of government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Territories and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. [See p. 1873.] 


to the sending into any State 
olation of the corrupt-practice 








amended by the initiative, which was referred to the Commiti 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Reco 
[See p. 1873. 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legis} 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress in ; 
gard to passports issued by the United States Governme 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations a 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp. [See p. 1S873.] 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legis 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to ta) 
proper steps toward a constitutional amendment providing fo, 
initiative, referendum, and recall, which was referred to {) 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in { 
Recorp. [See p, 1872.] 

He also presented a joint resolution adopted by the Legis 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, relating to national constity 
tional convention, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, [See p. 187°). | 


GOVERNMENT OF PORTUGAL. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, yesterday there appeared 
in the New York Sun an interesting interview by Mr. Theodore 
Stanton on the conditions in Portugal, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the New York Sun, Sunday, Jane 11, 1911.] 


PEACE IN PORTUGAL——THEODORE STANTON RETURNS FROM A TRIP 
ABROAD—-THINES THE UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE RECOGNIZED 11! 
NEW REPUBLIC MONTHS AGO—-ALYFONSO OF SPAIN IS KEEPING IN 1 
BACKGROUND, HE THINKS. 


Theodore Stanton, son of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who has had lar: 
experience as a European correspondent for American publications, re 
turned yesterday on the steamship Savoie after a three months’ visit 
to European capitals. Mr. Stanton, who ifs a brother of Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, spent part of his time in Portugal and Spain and he maid 
some comments on the political situations in those countries. 

“T was in Lisbon for more than a week,” said Mr. Stanton. “I do 
not believe that Americans know very much of what has been going 
on there. While at sea I saw a wireless —? to the effect that this 
country em a to recognize the provisional Government in Portu a 
I was gratified to learn that at last such action is to be taken, althouch 
ition. The only Governments that have reco 
Portugal are Switzerland and Brazil. I kn 
that the representatives of the provisional Government expected mora! 
support from our country and they were disappointed that they di 


not get it. 

“And they should have had it. The Portuguese Republic should hav: 
been recognized by us months ago. We recognized the French Repu! 
romptly—two days after it had been organized. There was less reason 
‘or us recognizing the Republic of France than there was for this 
country stepping in and giving the Portuguese Republic moral support 
In France the republican deputies took charge of the organization of 
the Government on their own initiative, but in Portugal a committee 
organized by the Republicans who successfully carried on the rey 
tion and banished Manuel was in charge of the Governm 
Now, we have done nothing to hold up the hands of this republican 
Government. 


“One thing is certain: I do not believe that the facts of what has 
een going on in have been truthfully presented to the r 
of the world. I have seen reports of trouble and disorder in the cov 
try. Personally, I saw nothing of the kind in all the time [ was in 
Lisbon. Bverything was orderly and peaceable, and the Government 

in the control of competent and capable men. ; 
* Minister of Foreign Affairs Machado is a cultivated and intelligent 
gentleman. He is progressive and up to date in his methods. Ameri 
cans do not undoretana what influence they have on the democracy 0! 
Europe. They are too much interested in their own affairs, domest 
and economic. We are solving problems, great problems, which t 
other countries are oy facing. 

“ Let me illustrate what I mean: Take the subject of woman suffrace. 
Minister Machado, who has 12 eo many of whom are gir's, 
uestioned me about woman suffrage at luncheon with him one day. 
e wanted to know what we were doing about it. I told him that we 
had been dealing with the question for years, and that it was now 
actually being tried in five States here. It was no longer an academic 
question with us; we were actually solving it. 
“He was very much interested, and we had a rather lengthy (i: 
umestion. Two days later I left Lisbon, and imagine my 
surprise when read a dispat saying that Minister Machado hai 
informed the journalists, whom he sees every Saturday. that ‘ 
provisional Government would introduce a bill for woman suffrage ‘ 

“ Minister of Justice who is referred to as ‘the strong ma! 
of this energetic provisional Government, is businesslike and his m 
ods are very American. You know, in Europe if you have arran 
for an interview with an official that interview is carried out in | 
treditional formal manner, no matter how trivial the subject may 
Minister Costa, of course, deals with affairs of importance as ih 
should be dealt with, but I have seen him clean out a whole room, 
shaking hands here and with a word here and there, as one of our 
hustling American officials would. ‘ 

“T had an amusing —— when I left Lisbon. Minister Macha‘ 
was at the hotel and re was an automobile waiting outside. |! 
told me to have m put on a bus and he would take me to the 
in an aut Is into the auto I saw the coat 

Of course, the provisional Government 


Without objection, that order wil! 


REAL 


it is very tardy reco: 
nized the Republic 


cussion of the 


1 


ile. 
of arms of the Queen Mother. 





































































l nalia left by the royal family, but 1 am sure 
; oS De P a e amily were Treated very decently. I know that 
; e royal oe ls, which they left behind in their hurried departure, 


were sent to them. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, while I have the floor I 
want to remind the Committee on Foreign Relations that on 
‘ye 6th of April, more than two months ago, I introduced a 
-esolution (8. Res. 11) on this subject and had it referred to that 
committee. So far as I have been advised, nothing has been done 
with the resolution by the committee. The newspapers tell us 
that from time to time the President, probably on the suggestion 
of the State Department, sends congratulatory cablegrams to 
kings and shahs on their birthdays and expressing the hope that 
the empires over which they preside will have success and con- 
tinued prosperity. They also tell us that we will be specially 
represented at the coronation of King George V of Great 
Britain. 

Yet, Mr. President, there is not a word of sympathy, so far 
oc we are able to see, for the people of Portugal, struggling for 
colf-covernment and obtaining it by revolution, as was done 
inst October. Not only is there want of sympathy, but there 
is absolutely want even of a cold and formal recognition of the 
Republic of that country, which was established more than 
eight months ago. 


. 


I thought it well to present this statement of Mr. Stanton | 


to the Senate and have it specially referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and see if something can be done with 
the resolution; that it be reported either adversely or favorably. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The reference will be made as 
requested. 
Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I unfortunately was not present 


at the beginning of the remarks of the Senator from Texas, | 


but coming in from a committee meeting I heard the close of 
his remarks, and I infer that he was speaking of a reference to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of a resolution with regard 
to the recognition of the Republic of Portugal. 
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I wish to say that, in view of that resolution, when the nomi- 


nation of a minister to Portugal came before the Committee on | 


Foreign Relations a few weeks ago, as a member of a subcom- 


mittee to consider that nomination I wrote to the Secretary of | 


State asking information as to the status of Portugal in its 


relations to this country, and I received a reply to the letter, | 
which I laid before the Committee on Foreign Relations, and I | 
That | 


handed a copy of the letter to the Senator from Texas. 
letter I have not at hand at this moment, but I will obtain it 
and lay it before the Senate. 

The substance of the letter was that pending the final settle- 
ment of the form and character of the Government of Portugal 
by the people of Portugal, which is now in process, neither the 
United States nor any other of the principal countries of the 
world haye gone further than to recognize the de facto govern- 
ment. We do not appear to have been asked to go further than 
to recognize the de facto government, for the representative of 
Portugal in this capital has never presented any new credentials 
or asked for any new recognition. In the absence of any ex- 
pression of a wish on the part of the people of Portugal or of 
the provisional republican government of Portugal, of course 
the Government of the United States has remained quiet and 
will naturally do so until the present process of determining and 
establishing the final and permanent government of that coun- 
try is concluded and that Government asks for a new and spe- 
cific recognition. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, in the statement which I 
asked to have printed in the Recorp, Mr. Stanton, who is just 
from Portugal, states that the people who are behind this 
movement for the establishment of a republic, and who have in 
fact established it, in a provisional form, however, have been 
greatly surprised that the United States has not followed the 
example of Switzerland and Brazil, for instance, who formally 
= — recognized the establishment of a republic in 

-ortugal. 

The President, in his message sent to the Senate and the 
House in December, stated expressly that the only recognition 
which the executive department had accorded to Portugal was 
simply for business purposes, and that is the effect of the letter 
from the Secretary of State. of which the Senator from New 
York allowed me to have a copy. 

My complaint is that the Executive Department of the United 
States, not following the course it did in the establishment of 
the Republic of France, is waiting for monarchies of Europe to 
set the example of acknowledging the existence of republics, 
and not following, rather, the example of Brazil and Switzer- 
land in this particular case. 


| credentials as the representative of the Republic of Portugal. 


to address to me, both in your name and in that of the Government of 
| 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I must beg leave to doubt whether 
Mr. Stanton knows better what the people of Portugal desire 
than the Government which now exists in that country, or that 
he is a better representative of the wishes of that Government 
than the minister who is accredited to the Government of the 
United States, and who is permitted by the present Government 
of Portugal to remain as its representative. 

I now have the letter to which I referred, which I will send 


to the desk and ask that it be read to the Senate and placed 
on the files of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, May 10, 1911 

Hon. Etinv Root, United States Senate. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 3d instant in which you request, for the use of the Committee on 


Foreign, Relations in considering the nomination of av 


—_ 
done 


Mr. Edwar 
Morgan as minister at Lisbon, information as to what has been d 
by this Government and other powers in the matter of the formal recog 
nition of the new Republic of Portugal; whether the representative of 
that country at this capital has been accredited by the new Govern- 
ment; whether our representative at Lisbon has been received by tha 
Government; and also as to the extent the provisional Government of 
Portugal has been superseded by a more permanent organization. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that, pending the meeting of 
the constituent assembly in Portugal and the expression by the people 
of that country as to the form of government they may desire, this 
Government has not recognized the Republic of Portugal, but only the 
de facto Government for the purposes of conducting current business. 
Our course in this matter has been similar to that adopted by all the 
nations of Europe. It is expected that the constituent assembly will 
meet some time this month and the matter be definitely settled. 

The representative of Portugal at this capital, who was the minister 
under the monarchy, continues to transmit communications from the 
Government of Portugal to the State Department, but has not as yet 
presented credentials from the de facto Government. 

It is thought by the department that the result of the meeting of the 
constituent assembly will be the establishment of a republic in Portugal 
which this Government as well as others can recognize, and the present 
representative of that country will then be in a position to present his 


As the guestion of the form of government to be adopted by the 
people of Portugal is one that will be definitely settled in the near 
future, and as Mr. Morgan, should he be confirmed by the Senate, 
would not be able to go to Portugal before the meeting of the con- 
stituent assembly and the ae by the people of a form of govern- 


ment which this Government could recognize, there would be no 
possibility of complications. 
iave the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
P, C. Knox. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Secretary to read the cable- 
grams from the President and the replies which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
MR. TAFT CONGRATULATES TWO ROYAL SOVEREIGNS—COMPLIMENTARY 
MESSAGES FLY BETWEEN WASHINGTON, BRUSSELS, AND TEHEERAN. 

President Taft has been exchanging complimentary messages of con- 
gratulation with the King of Belgium and the Shah of Persia, the texts 
having been given out at the White House today. They are as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1911. 
His MAJESTY THr KING oF THD BELGIANS, Brussels: 

On this anniversary of Your Majesty’s birth I offer to you my 
cordial congratulations and at the same time convey to you the ex- 
pression of the good will that this Government and people bear to your 
country and their wishes for its continued prosperity. 

WILLIAM H. Tart, 


BRUSSELS, April 9, 1911. 
His BXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF TiIIn UNITED STATEs, 
Washington: 
The cordial felicitations and wishes your excellency was so good as 


(Signed) 


the people of the United States, have deeply moved me, and I beg 

your excellency to accept my sincere thanks as well as the wishes Y 

make for the prosperity of the great American Nation. . 
ALBERT. 


— 


Tue WHITE Housp, 
Washington, March $0, 1911. 
His IMprrian Mayesty trp SHAH or PERSIA, Teheran: 

In connection with the celebration of the new year I avail mysclf 
of this occasion to offer to your majesty my sincerest congratulations 
and my best wishes for your happiness and the prosperity of the Per 
sian Empire. ; 

WILLIAM H. Tart. 


TENERAN, April 9, 1911. 

Mr. Tart, Prestdent of the United States of America, Washington 

I am deeply gratified by your kind telegram offering congratulations 
on the oceasion of the novrouz, and I warmly reciprocate your good 
wishes. I avail myself of this opportunity to thank you for the tokens 
of good will given by your Government to my country, which I trust 
wilt still further strengthen the bonds of amity between the 
nations. 


two 


ABOUL KASSEM, Regent. 
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TAFT CONGRATULATES KINGS—MBESSAGES TO KING 
BRITAIN, AND To THE 


GEORGE V, OF GREAT 
KING OF DENMARK. 
WASHINGTON, June 3. 

President Taft to-day sent messages of congratulation to two Euro- 
pean monarchs, King George of Great Britain and the King of Den- 
mark. The dispatch to King George was as follows: 

Ilts MAyesty Kino GeorGcEs V, Buckingham Palace, London: 

I offer on this anniversary of your birth my cordial congratulations, 
with earnest wishes for your welfare and for the continued peace and 
prosperity of your country. 

W. H. Tart. 


Here is the President’s message to the King of Denmark: 
His MAJESTY THE KING oF DENMARK, Copenhagen: 

I beg Your Majesty’s acceptance of my congratulations on this ann!- 
versary and my best wishes for the welfare and the continued pros- 
perity of the people of Denmark under your reign. 

WittraM H. Tart. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, let me add to this interesting col- 
lection, which the Senator from Texas has laid before the 
Senate, a statement that he can find similar dispatches arid sim- 
ilar replies on the occasion of the birthday of every ruler in the 
civilized world from George Washington’s time down to the 
present. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I desire to emphasize the fact that while 
the President recalls the birthday of kings, there is no cable- 
gram from the President sent to the provisional President of the | 
Republic of Portugal. 

Mr. ROOT. Is the Senator from Texas advised whether the 
provisional President of Portugal has had a birthday recently? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not care about the birthday, but am | 
concerned about the celebration of the establishment of a 
Republic in Portugal. 

RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I present a notice signed by the 
secretary of state of the State of Alabama of the ratification of 
the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States by the legislature of that State. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think on such an unusual 
occasion that the resolution of the Legislature of Alabama 
should be read, so that it may go into the Recorp. 
a matter of very great importance, and the Recorp should 
show it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

House joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, rati- 


fying the sixteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 

States. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States on July 12, 1909, adopted 
a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as follows: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembied (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 


} 


It relates to | 


| Committee on 


the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to | 


all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution : 


“* ArgticLe XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect | 


taxes on incomes from whatever source derived, without apportionment 


among the several States, and without regard to any census or enumera- | 


tion.’ ” 


And the foregoing proposed amendment having been laid before the | 


Legislature of the State of Alabama for consideration and action: Now 
therefore be it 


Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Alabama, That the fore- | 


coing amendment to the Constitution of the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, ratified to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2. That the governor of this State is hereby requested to forward 
to the President of the United States an authentic copy of the foregoing 
joint resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The paper will be referred to the 
Secretary of the Senate to be placed on file. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine, to which was referred the bill (S. 2117) 
to promote the efficiency of the Public Health and Marine-Hospi- 
tal Service, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 61) thereon. 


PURCHASE OF LAND BY MASONIC ORDER OF OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. GAMBLE. I am directed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2355) extending the 
time for payment of balance due on purchase price of a certain 
tract of land, to report it favorably with an amendment striking 
out the preamble, and I submit a report (No. 62) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] to 
the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 


The Secretary read the bill (S. 2355), as follows: 

Whereas under the act approved January 31, 1910 (Public, > 
the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of the 
Oklahoma purchased a certain tract of land described in said ; 
paid on the purchase price thereof a cash payment of $25.1 
quired by said act, and also $25,129.65, the amount of the firs 
two annual payments required under the terms of said act: Th« 

Be it enacted, etc., That the balance due the United States ; . 
land purchased by the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and 1 
Masons of the State of Oklahoma, under the provisions of sa , 
proved January 31, 1910 (Public, No. 29), may be paid in | 
annua! installments, beginning at the time the secofid annual | 
under the original purchase, shail become due, with interest 
cent per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without ame: 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
and passed. 

The preamble was rejected. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and r ed 


“2 


Is there objection to the | 


| as follows: 


By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2680) for the relief of the heirs of Wi 
Mastin; 

A bill (S. 2681) for the relief of Joshua C. Mastin: a 

A bill (S. 2682) for the relief of Thomas H. Mard& 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 2683) for the relief of the representatives 
estate of Henry C. Sills, deceased; to the Committee « 

A bill (S. 2684) granting a pension to John Sanspre 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2685) granting a pension to Robert 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2686) granting a pension to Susanah FEln 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 2687) granting an increase of pension to \\ 
Jewell: and 

A bill (S. 2688) granting a pension to Jesse Beaso! 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2689) to provide for the erection of a pu! 
ing at Mannington, W. Va.; to the Committee on P 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2690) for the relief of Alexander P. Ts 
Joseph Hart, deceased: to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2691) granting an increase of pension to Ii. Il. 
Fernald; 

A bill (S. 
Hall; and 

A bill (S, 2693) granting an increase of pension to 
sing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S, 2694) to consolidate and amend sections 5. 
5272, and 5274 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
and an act approved August 3, 1882, entitled “An act 1 
fees and the practice in extradition cases,” and to rr 
procedure in extradition cases; to the Committee on U 
ciliary. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 2695) to provide for the purchase of a sit: 
public building in the city of De Funiak, in the 
Florida: and 

A bill (S. 2696) to provide for a site and the erection © 
public building at Lake City, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 2697) for the relief of John J. Flynn; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2698) increasing the cost of erecting a pos’ 
building at Plainfield, N. J.; to the Committee on Public bu 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (8. 2699) granting an increase of pension to Murdock 
McLean (with accompanying paper); to the Commitive of 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (8. 2700) for the acquisition of land for a playground 
and park in Biddle & Biddle’s subdivision of Columbian [1'- 
versity, North Grounds, District of Columbia; to the Commit've 
on the District of Columbia. 


S. Ma 


2692) granting an increase of pension t 
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By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (8. 2701) requiring all ocean and lake going vessels | 
under the jurisdiction of United States inspectors to carry a 

, shipboard to people on shore when no other means are avail- 

ble: to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (8. 2702) for the relief of David Houk (with accom- 

nying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

4 bill (S. 

lic lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 2704) to provide for the administering of certain 

iths by public officers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 2705) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
De volittle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

y Mr. KENYON: 
A bill (S. 2706) to amend section 184 of chapter 8 of the 
i minal code of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Ju adic 

By Mr. ‘OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2707) for the purchase of a site for a Federal 
building for the United States post office at Wadesboro, N. C.: to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

\ bill (S. 2708) for the relief of the owners of lighter No. 

2: to the Committee on Claims. 

\ bill (S. 
the grades of commissioned chiefs and warrant officers of the 
Navy of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (8. 2710) for the relief of Alfred J. Drake: to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2711) granting a pension to Alan P. Wilson: 

A bill (8. 2712) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Sher lar; 

\ bill (8 
Callaghan ; 

A bill (8S. 2714) granting an increase of pension to Charles C. 
Warner; 

A bill (8. 2715) granting an fncrease of pension to John R. 
Littell (with accompanying papers); and 

\ bill (8. 2716) granting an increase of pension to John 
Hollabaugh (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

bill (8. 2717) granting 
va ivis 

A bill (S. 2718) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Henry; 

A bill (8. 2719) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
Mitchell ; 

A bill (8. 2720) granting an increase of pension to William 
McClure; 

A bill (8. 2721) granting an increase of pension to Celina 
MeMillan; 

A bill (8. 2722) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
T. Bennett (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2723) granting a pension to Hannah Harriet Jane 
Grove (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. Mr. McoLEAN: 

A bill (8, 2724) granting an increase of pension to James E. Coo- 


an increase of pension to Thomas B. 


. 2713) granting an increase of pension to Patrick | 


| 


.ge case for the purpose of communicating any accident | 


| 


2703) authorizing the leasing of isolated tracts of | 


By Mr. RAYNER: 
A bill (8. 2781) 


for the relief of Evan Urner Rinehart: to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs 


By Mr. LIPPITT: 


A bill (S. 27382) to authorize the Provid 


tol Railroad Co. and its lessee, the New York Ni HH: \ & 
Hartford Railroad Co., or either of them, to construct ridge 
across the Palmers or Warren Riv: in the State of Rhode 
| Island; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) providing for additional 
lands for Colorado under the provisions of Carey t: to 
| the imittee on Public Lands. 

COTTON CLAIMS, 

Mr. FOSTER submitted the following resolution (S. 63) 
ae was read and referred to the Committee on Clain 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
hereby, directed to prepare from records in his possession, eit 
of the United States Government or those of the late Co 
States, and to transmit to the President of the Senate as soon 
ticable, a list of persons shown to have sold cotton to the Conf ate 
States government, or to have entered into any agreement to se! t 
ton to said government, such list to indicate whether there is shown 
to have — a completed sale or only an agreement to sell; t ! 
when possible, the residence of the person making such sale or ag 
ment to s¢ ll. by county or parish and State ; the amount of cotton cov 
ered by such sale or agreement: the price to be paid, and wh 
not the payment of the agreed price is shown by such records 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


2709) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 


| 


| 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present an interesting article, which I 
find in the New York Commercial of June 6, « 
industry of the United States. I that the 
ferred to the Committee on Printing, with a view 
printed as a public document if the 


the textil 
articie be re- 
to having it 
approves 


ask 


committee 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The article will be referred to the 

Committee on Printing for action. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business closed. The 
| Chair lays before the Senate House joint resolution No. 39, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the } 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) pr sing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing t! S tors shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
substitute to the joint resolution offered by the Senator from 


ley. ‘ with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. | 


Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bil (S. 2725) granting an increase of pension to Maggie L. 
Zachary (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (8. 2726) granting a pension to Arch. C. Vickers; and 

A bill (8. 2727) granting a pension to Henderson Ramey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 2728) for the relief of Mary Maynor; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2729) to provide for the sale of the surface of | 
157.5 aeres of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to the McAlester Country | 
Club; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM : 

A bill (8S. 2780) granting an increase of a to George E. 


Randolph (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


| if adopted, 


Kansas [ Mr. 


Bristow ]. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I probably should not have 
risen to the discussion of this subject unless I felt that I could 
present to the Senate some observations that have not yet been 
made upon the subject. So far this matter has been discussed 
in relation only to two propositions—the first as to the virtue of 
the present provision in the Constitution and the second as to 
the evils that have flowed from that provision. I wish to give 
the Senate a statement of some of the benefits and some of the 
evils that will flow from the provision as it is proposed to be 


umended. 

We have had, Mr. President, primary ele 
of our States a sufficient length of time for 
the conditions that will arise under 
The primary election for the nomination of Senators by 
lar vote will, in practically the same as the 
election of a Senator by popular vote, and the investigation of 
the conditions that have entered into and surrounded the elec- 
tion of United States Senators in the several States under 
primary-election laws will, I think, be instructive in guiding 
our judgment in considering the proposed change to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for the joint resolution which 
will provide for the election of United States Senators by popu 
lar vote. I desire, however, to discuss not only the good but 
some of the evils of the new proposition, and I wish to condense 
what I have to say into as few words and sentences as poss 

Mr. President, this proposed amendment to the Constitution 
will measure a great advance in the drift of our 


‘tion laws in ¢s 
us to foreca 


least, the W I 


rovisi 


popu 


1 
{ 


all re ts, be 


| form of government from the representative established by our 


| 


presupposes 
‘ 


fathers to the democratic idea of to-day. It PI 
either a changed condition of our people requiring a modi 


tion of that document, or an error which has always been in 
it. The framers of the Constitution, learned in history and 
profound in their knowledge of human weakness, were «ll in 
accord in seeking to establish that form of government which 


should give to each individual of the mass complete and as di- 
rect a participation in all the affairs of government as should 
be consistent with national safety and stability. 
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They aimed to create a government by the people which 
should at all times assure the liberties of its citizens and pro- 
tect them in the enjoyments of the fruits of their industry. 
Before them as they labored were the models of all old repub- 
lics, and in their hands were the histories which recorded their 
ruin. They recognized the fundamental truth that the liberty 
of the governed must ever rest upon the stability of the govern- 
ment; that instability and fluctuating national policies were 
the foes of prosperity and progress. They were fearful alike 
of the rigid and selfish autocracy of an absolute monarchy 
on the one side, and the erratic excesses of an absolute democ- 
racy on the other. They adopted, therefore, as the foundation 
of their structure the republican or representative idea of 
government, which should embody the strength and durability 
of the one and avoid the dangers and excesses of the other. 

The fundamental idea of course was a government by the 
people, the source of all governing power and authority, but 
through the instrumentality of elected representatives, of men 
who would be chosen because of their superior knowledge of 
governmental affairs and requirements, and yet whose tenure 
of office would at all times compel them to recognize public 
demands ¢cnd sentiment. They believed that every law en- 
acted should be the result of careful deliberation in a forum 
where its every phase might be subjected to the test of that 
critical analysis which it would ordinarily receive in legisla- 
tive debate, by those whose general information, supplemented 
by special investigation and study, should fit them for its dis- 
cussion. 

In the practical application of this most liberal idea of gov- 
ernment the framers of the Constitution foresaw some dan- 
ger—the danger that grows out of overhasty public opinion, 
too often the result of passion or prejudice flowing from mis- 
information or distorted truth. 

To guard aganst this weakness in their structure of govern- 
ment these patriotic men, whose love of country had been inten- 
sified by the long death struggle to bring that country into ex- 
istence, and actuated only by the desire to create a nation 
which should be safe against internal passions and dissensions, 
and strong in the counsels of the world, carefully and deliber- 


ately planned for one House of Congress whose larger member- | 


ship and shorter term should cause it to quickly and naturally 
respond to each varying wave of public sentiment, and another 
coordinate house of legislation composed of Members whose 
term of office should be of sufficient length to allow the public 
to return to sober and thoughtful deliberation after any turbu- 
lent or unjustified wave of public sentiment. While the funda- 
mental idea was that the lower branch of Congress should at all 
times be directly responsive to public sentiment, whether well 


or ill advised, the equally important idea was that the Senate | 


should be a check against any hasty legislation that might grow 
out of the direct responsibility of the House. And so not only 
was the term of office of Senators made much longer than that 
of the Members of the House, but it was provided that they 
should be elected by a body of men, comparatively few in num- 
ber, selected by the people, and acting after due deliberation in 
the legislative halls of the State. 

This reason was accurately and tersely: stated by Hamilton 
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which were erected as barriers against hasty judgment, 
that the personnel of the Senate should now be made to 
spond more readily to the sentiment of the hour by ma! 
the position itself subservient to and dependent upon 1+ 
sentiment; and, second, that the representatives selected by | 
people can not be trusted to faithfully represent them 
wholly irreconcilable reasons. For if the people are unab! 
judge correctly the character of their neighbors with w 
they have a close acquaintanceship, how can they judce 
rectly as to the character of those with whom they can | 
little if any personal knowledge. 

In arriving at a conclusion as to whether the constituti 
change should be made in the manner of electing United s 
Senators, we, as members of this body, are scarcely in the 
sition to treat the subject wholly, from what we may by | 
ing or investigation, conceive to be the logical side. As 1 
sentatives of the people of our respective States we exper 
a natural delicacy in voicing a conviction that may not a 
with the judgment of a majority of our constituents. It ji 
ways more comfortable to have our opinions harmonize \ 
those of the greater number. And the desire that our 
shall meet with public approval undoubtedly will have 
in deciding our votes. But, independent of this, we can 
divest ourselves of the knowledge and conviction that 
government by the people; that all lawful authority comes | 
the governed and not from the Government; and that whe: 
question reaches a stage wherein, after as much deliberati 
it is liable to receive from the public, the people by a si 
preponderance of opinion desire the change, it then becomes 
duty of Congress, the Senate as well as the House, to con! 
to public demand. It is the right and duty of a represent 
of the people to inform, and as much as he can, to lead | 
whom he represents to his views on a question of this cha 
but, failing to accomplish this, his ultimate duty is to ¢: 
their views into effect. 

This question, Mr. President, is not one of this hour. It 
been agitated, as suggested by the Senator from Idaho, nv 
less for about 80 years, and I believe it has become a set 
public conviction that the change should be made; and 
rather upon that than upon the belief that the good in | 
measure will outweigh the bad, that I shall, if allowed 
opportunity, cast my vote for an amendment providing for 
election of United States Senators by popular vote. The | 
the source of all governmental power, have considered the 
ject for years. The public, after such consideration, bay 
manded the change. 

I will admit that the conclusion of the public has been 


| a presentation of only one side of the question; that m 


| 
} 
j 
} 
j 
| 
i 
j 
| 
j 
| 
j 
} 


the reasons governing the framers of the Constitution in aid 
ing the present method of electing United States Senators 
the evils which will enter into the new system have 
presented as thoroughly as those which suggest the ne 
of a change. The exhaustive and scholarly address of t! 
Senator Hoar has been perused by comparatively few, 


I am convinced that the matter will not. be presented in the 


future to the public in such manner that they can or 
earefully weigh every element that supports either one or | 


when speaking through the Federalist for the election of Sena- | other theory. 


tors by State legislatures: 


With this view, Mr. President, I might rest from fu 


That through the medium of the State legislatures, which are select | reasons why my vote should be in favor of the amend! 
bodies of men, and which are to appoint the Members of the National | pyt the importance of this matter demands that it sho 


Senate, there is reason to expect that this branch will generally be com- 
osed with peculiar care and judgment; that these circumstances prom- 


| 
| 


se greater knowledge and more extensive information in the national | 


councils, and that they will be less apt to be tainted by the spirit of | egndor; that he who is so fervent in his desire to secure tlic 


faction and more out of the reach of those occasional! ill-humors or tem- 
porary prejudices and propensities, which in smaller societies frequently 
contaminate the public councils, beget injustice and oppression of a 
part of the a and engender schemes which, though they 
gratify momentary inclination or desire, terminate in general distress, 
dissatisfaction, and disgust. 


Further than this, Mr. President, for the very object of 
effecting a continuity of this body and its purposes it was so 
arranged that the term of one-third of the membership only 
should expire with each expiring Congress, thus further remov- 
ing that body from the dangers of fluctuating public opinion 
and assuring to a greater degree stability of public or national 
policies. 

For 122 years this form of government has withstood all the 
strains and shocks incident to the life of any young republic, 
taking an advanced position in the march of human civilization. 

Mr. President, this proposed change in the fundamental idea 
of the Senate of the United States, as conceived by the fathers, 
is based, not upon any assumed error on the part of the framers 
of the Constitution, but rather upon the assumption, first, that 
we have so far progressed in general knowledge and conserva- 
tive public opinion as to no longer require those safeguards 


be treated more in detail. I believe there is no duty wh 
representative owes to his constituents greater than th: 


enactment of any measure that he either blinds himse!! 
attempts to blind the eyes of his constituents to its v 
nesses, contemplates only the good, never the abuses \ 
may develop under it, is not a fair and just representative 
the people. 

I want to be perfectly fair in the consideration of 
matter. I do not want to see the people of my State or 
publie generally deluded with the idea that this contem! 
change will be a panacea for all the evils that have sli 
them in the matter of election of United States Sen: 
through the medium of legislative assembles. 

Mr. President, one can not fail to note that in the consid: 
tion of nearly every important measure involving a poli) 
be pursued many Senators assume the attitude of tlie bar 
rather than the jurist, carefully presenting only the favo 
points of his own case, never alluding to its weaknesses, :111/ 
sistently ignoring the good in the cause for which others 
stand. I purpose to deviate from this usual manner of }) 
entation. We can better weigh the merits of any me:> 
that changes existing conditions by comparing the good in 
present law with the good in the contempalted one; or, be 
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still, by weighing the known evils of the present law with the | 
reasonably anticipated evils which will result from the new. 
What are some of the present evils that will be eliminated by 
this change? The most important,in my mind, will be the relief | 
afforded the State legislators themselves. The principal func- 
tion of these bodies is to enact legislation for their respective | 
States. But so important has the office of United States Sen- 
ator become in the estimation of the public that one-third of 
the legislatures of the States every two years make their elec- | 
tion the dominant issue, to the detriment of all State legisla- | 
tion. And it is an undeniable fact that the legislators are | 
nominated and elected more with the view of their standing on 
this question than upon their efficiency as State legislators. 
This bad feature of the present system would be eliminated 
by the direct election of United States Senators by the people 
themselves. And if it were eliminated legislators would be | 
chosen rather because of their fitness for their general legisla- 





tive duties than because of their fidelity to any senatorial | 
candidate. 

In line with this are also the deadlocks that have occurred | 
with increased regularity in our legislatures on account of sen- | 
atorial elections—deadlocks absorbing all of the time of indi- | 
vidual members and rendering abortive whole legislative ses- | 
sions. 

These conditions, Mr. President, have become so prevalent of 
late years that the public have turned to the election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote as the only escape, and in that they are 
unquestionably right. 

Another and more important cause which has led to this 
demand for a change in the manner of election of United States | 
Senators is the bribery and corruption that have been practiced 
by partisans of candidates, and which sometimes have been in- 
dulged in by the candidates themselves, to secure the support | 
of individual legislators; such bribery and corruption as is 
claimed to have disgraced the legislature of a great State but a 
couple of years ago. This, perhaps, more than any other, has 
been the controlling factor in creating a demand for popular | 
election of Senators. If the legislator has no vote in the selee- 
tion of the Senator he will not be bribed. So the 
publie. 

Every one of these reasons, Mr. President, is a valid argu- 
ment against the present system of electing Senators and is 
worthy of the greatest consideration in arriving at a conelu- 
sion; and if our investigation rested at this point, if looking 
only at that whch we may escape, we close our eyes to that 


reasons 


which we will encounter, our duty would be plain and im- | 


perative. 

But, Mr. President, he who consoles himself with the idea 
that when we have secured this amendment to our Constitution 
our course will be free from further evils of like nature, wil! not 
have long to enjoy the rapture of his repose. He will awake to 
the fact that in escaping the evils of legislative corruption he 
has entered into a field of equally insidious danger and broader 
opportunities for the corruptionist. That which has sometimes 
been brought into use to convert the individual legislator, under 
the present system, will be used to convert the public, under the 
new system, not so much by direct dealing with the public as by 
controlling the source of public political instruction and thereby 
molding public sentiment. 

Coincident, if not preceding this change of election of United 
States Senators, will be the nomination of Senators by popular 
vote. This means in most instances a double campaign, first 


fought to a finish between the candidates of a particular party, | 


and then between the successful condidates of opposing political 
parties. These double campaigns are so expensive to candi- 
dates that only those who have some means dare to enter the 
contest. Many a good man without considerable worldly pos- 
sessions, who would be willing to sumbit his candidacy to a 
body of 100 to 200 men, many of whom might have personal 
knowledge of his character and worth, would not and could not 
enter into a contest, State wide, where but a very small per- 
centage of the people might have any personal acquaintance 
with him. 


Cheerfully concurring in the conclusions as to all of the | 
evils that may be avoided by both the nomination and the eleec- | 


tion of United States Senators by popular vote, no man can 
deny that the new system opens up a wonderful field of oppor- 
tunity for both the millionaire and the demagogue—a field 
broader than any one known in our political history. 

Let us turn for a moment from the ethical to the practical 
side of the question. Let us look at things as they are rather 
than as we would wish them to be. Let us remember that the 
root of the evil is not in the fact that Senators are elected by 
the legislatures, but in human weakness and human dishon- 
esty, and that so long as these remain a component factor in 





| evidence of that truth. 


human character, just so long will corrupt influences be exerted 
and wrong verdicts be rendered, whether it be by the people or 


| their representatives; whether it be through misinformation or 


through ignorance; whether it be through lack of interest or 
under the passion of the moment. 

The only remedy lies in a quickened public conscience in in- 
culcating a higher standard of political integrity. 

I know, Mr. President, that if one is to accept the prevalent 


idea, the majority of members of legislatures and Coner 


leave their sense of integrity behind them the moment thev are 
elected. We know that this is not true in any sense. We know 
that the average legislature represents as high a moral standard 
as the average public from which such legislature is chose 
We know that the members of these legislatures have eq 
integrity, and, as a rule, a greater knowledge of public afl s 


than the average citizen. The very fact of their 
Leave men to their own judgment and 
conviction and they will select as their representatives thos: 
whom they regard as having a broader knowledge of industrial 
or political conditions than they themselves have. 

The late revelations concerning elections in a great county in 
the State of Ohio show that the publie is not wholly exempt 
from those weaknesses which we unhappily sometimes find 
our legislatures, 

This Senate is not without 


select} } — 


a 


that 


its lessons on 





truth. Com- 
mittees have reported in favor of the expulsion of men from this 
body because of the expenditure by them of such great sums of 
money in their election that the presumption of fraud and un 
cue influence followed as a natural conclusion. And we have 


then seen the same men with this stigma upon their honor go 
before their people again and probably with the expenditure of 
a quarter as much mon 

Now, Mr. President, 
give greater opportunities for the 


ability of a candidate possessir 


"vy be reelected by great majorities. 

wherein does this proposed new system 
corruptionist? First, in the 
ig means, or, having the support 


of wealth to secure laborers in his political vineyard, advocates 
for his cause, both on the platform and in the closer communi- 
cation with the public; second, in the ability to own or subsi- 


dize a goodly pr rtion of the press. 

Everyone recognizes the importance of a close precin 
zation in every campaign. Few men have the means to secure the 
number of colaborers necessary to organize a State. Andit isthe 
number of men who makes the interests of a particular candi- 
date their business that in ¢ 
tested campaign. 

Nor can we blind ourselves to the fact that with the primary- 
election system has grown the practice on the part of candidates 
of establishing and purchasing papers by wholesale and retail, 
with no loftier motive in view than that of destroying their op- 
ponents by political libel and fal Dailies and weeklies 
are established for no other purpose than that of meeting politi- 
Those papers often carry on a libelous campaign 
for years, and editori are employed because of 
their ty in cloaking truth, diffusing error, and creating un- 
founded prejudice than upon their knowledge of public questions, 
no great 
through the cooperation of other interests which seek 


t organi- 


counts for success ny closely con- 


Ss ‘hoods. 


cal exigencies. 
il writers more 
wbili 
Here agnin the man of means, or if he have means, 


his elee- 


tiov, who would corrupt legislators, has a far wider field for 
the exercise of his or its pernicious inclinations, 

I know it is said that this can be met by a strict corrupt- 
practice act. Mr. President, it can not be met by any such act. 


An act of this kind could be avoided in so many ways that one 
can not to enumerate them. No law could prohibit the 
friend of a candidate upon his own responsibility from expend- 
ing as much as he saw fit. No law could prevent any candidate 
or his friends from starting a daily or weekly paper or of pur- 
chasing any number of them to boom his candidacy. No law 
could prevent one man from lending money to another or could 
compel the debtor to repay when the creditor is not pressing. 
Your corrupt-practice act will net the honest and conscientious 


stop 


man, but the rogue will work himself through its meshes. But 
you say this applies to the election of others than United States 
Senators—to governors and Congressmen. Yes; but usually in 
a much less degree. 

The position of United States Senator seems to overshadoy 
| that of governor or Congressman, and hence the journalisti 
| artillery will generally be directed against the candidate for 
} teat position. The size of congressional distri generally 

; hy} 


allows opportunities for a candidate for Congress to 


The 


constituents and personally refute these errors. The areas of 
most States make this means of defense practica impossible 
for most men. 5 

There is also another dangerous portion of the press, and 


which must be reckoned with. It is that portion which, having 


a view of its own upon economic questions, seeks to destroy, py 


a 
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unfair publications, any public official who does not conform to 
its views. This is one of the greatest dangers to our people to- 
day, demoralizing alike to the corruptly inclined and misleading 
to those who are ignorant of the real questions involved. A 
falsehood in print looks exactly like the truth to the man who 
does not know it is a falsehood, and hence the temptation to use 
this weapon of political warfare in a campaign before the public, 
a weapon which is abandoned as practically useless in a cam- 
paign before, if not the better informed, at least the more easily 
informed, members of the legislatures. 

The overshadowing importance in the mind of legislators of 
the senatorial question, the frequency of deadlocks in the elec- 
tion of Senators, and the bribery of individual members of legis- 
latures to secure the election of Senators, are perhaps about all 
the public have considered in arriving at their conclusion, that 
by their direct vote they should select the Members of the upper 
House of Congress. Have they considered any of these other 
questions which should challenge thought and deliberation be- 
fore making a change? Are not these grave dangers in the sys- 
tem which we are contemplating, and are they not equally 
obnoxious? A timely consideration of some of these dangers 
may assist in avoiding them to some extent when we shall have 
adopted the new system. 

You say that legislators’ votes have been purchased and other 
corrupt influences used to elect United States Senators. This is 
lamentably true. In cases where the contest is close between 
two candidates the outright purchase of two or three votes may 
decide the cause in favor of the corruptor. But will you escape 
this danger by the election of Senators by popular vote? Ifa 
candidate will debauch members of the legislature in order to 
secure a seat in the Senate of the United States, may he not, and 
will he not, if it is in his power, debauch a sufficient number of 
the public in a close contest to gain his point? Does not the 
average legislature measure in integrity with the average hon- 
esty of the public? 

I am well aware that the whole teaching of the press to-day 
would indicate that men, who have borne an unsullied reputa- 
tion for sincerity and character in the community from which 
they have been elected, may be assumed to have lost that char- 
acter the moment that they become members of the State legis- 
lature or of any other political body. You know, I know, and 
every thinking man knows, that this is a libel upon the legis- 
lative bodies and the Congress of the United States. Every 
legislative assembly represents the average integrity of the State 
and more than the average knowledge of men and measures. 

But you say the units making up the public are so numerous 
that it would be impossible to corrupt a sufficient number to 
change an election. That would depend entirely upon how close 
was the contest. It is impossible to corrupt any material 
percentage of the public. It is equally impossible to corrupt 
any large or material percentage of the legislature. It is in 
the closely contested cases where the corruptionist can work 
to advantage. 

But there is another means used by corrupt men to secure 
official recognition that is equally obnoxious to honest thinking 
men, and that is the element of deception. I know the corrupter, 
the candidate without character, has a greater opportunity 
before the public generally than he would have before any 
legislative assembly in practicing any character of deception. 
Why? First, because his opponent can meet and show the 
deception to one or two hundred men where he would not be 
able to meet and confute the falsehood before one or two or five 
million men; second, because of the greater knowledge of the 
members of the legislature, of both public men and measures, 
they are less easily imposed upon. 

Mr. President, more erroneous and wrongful public verdicts 
have been rendered—a thousand times more—through the 
medium of political deception than were ever secured through 
the purchase of votes. 

False verdicts of a legislature may be set aside by this body. 
But where is the remedy against the widespread deception or error 
produced through the instrumentality of yellow and unprincipled 
journalism. I kn6éw your answer that truth will prevail in the 
end. Yes, Mr. President, but many an honest man may go 
down to political death in his battle to establish that truth. 

We have of late years adopted a primary system in many of 
the States, and it is an undeniable fact that men are nominated, 
not so much so through the commendation of the press as 
through the prejudice that is created against their adversaries 
through the condemnation of a purchased press, men who have 
never been able and probably never could have been able to 
secure nomination by any convention. 

Under a system of popular election of Senators the candidate 
who has the means, either himself or at his disposal, has a 
mighty advantage over his adversary who has none. And, as 


I have suggested, there are many men of superior intellect and 
fitness who could and would submit their candidacy to a State 
legislature who would not dare to enter into a political contest 
involving, as it does, the enormous expenses incident to a pri- 
mary campaign, and inviting, as it does, pernicious assault 
upon his character as a citizen or public servant. 

In a close contest the percentage which will decide may he 
very small, and that which becomes the element of bribery be- 
fore a legislature becomes equally potent in deciding the fate 
of candidates before the public. 

With commendable zeal the press of the country has con- 
demned bribery or corruption in any form in official life. [ 
think its zeal in that direction has of late years led it into 
accusations of official dereliction where the most conscientious 
integrity has governed the official action. And I wish, Mr. 
President, that the press and the journals of the country could 
realize to what extent they are themselves responsible fo: 
laxity of political morals. As long as any portion of the press 
by its own precept teaches the pernicious doctrine that «1! is 
fair in politics, so long will unfairness and political corruytion 
continue. -The press, the instructor of the public, can hirdly 
expect a higher standard of political virtue on the part of the 
tutored than is manifested by the tutor. Whenever an henest 
and capable man is deprived of his merited success by corrupt 
practices acting upon legislators, the public as well as he has 
been grievously wronged, and the act merits the strongest con 
demnation. So, too, whenever an honest and capable man is 
deprived of an election by reason of unfounded prejudice pro- 
duced by unjust criticism or distorted truth by the press, an 
injustice to both the man and to the public has been done, 
which also merits equal condemnation. But the press seems to 
fail to see the wrong committed by itself, and that by its own 
conduct, creating in the minds of the people an idea that all is 
fair in politics, it thereby encourages and condones corrupt 
practices to gain political success. 

Mr, President, no greater or more patriotic reform crusade 
could be carried on by the conservative and reliable portion of 
the press of the country to-day than an unremitting war upon 
the yellow, sensational, and worse than unreliable portion of its 
own cult. 

I wish to call attention to another weakness in this proposed 
change, and that is its tendency to destroy party affiliations 
and party organization. 

Mr. President, I have seen nothing in the government of any 
country in the world that is so beneficial in its result as gov- 
ernment by party. An absolute monarchy may govern reason- 
ably well if it is so inclined. But wherever the duty and re- 
sponsibility of government rest upon its people they need some 
method, some organization, where men, agreeing generally 
upon great public questions or policies, but with divergent ideas 
on details, may, by subrogating some of the individual ideas 
to the general policy, crystallize their principles into appro- 
priate legislation. Two nearly evenly balanced parties, each 
seeking to install itself in the confidence and esteem of the pub- 
lic, each watching the other for the first sign of weakness or 


est 


error, will do more for a country and the real cause of pros- 
ress and prosperity of the people than any other possible 
agency. 


The nomination and election of United States Senators by 
popular ryote will do more than anything else to destroy the 
dominant party and finally result in party elimination entirely. 
Those who believe that the breaking up of party lines wil! re- 
sult in benefit to the country may take great courage under 
this proposed amendment and under our present primary sys- 
stem with its double elections. 

The tendency is always toward factionalism in the dominant 
party. It may be said to be equally so in the minority party, 
but the latter, through stress of necessity, is forced to greater 
unity of action. The two factions of the dominant party each 
seeks to nominate its candidate, and so bitter are the factional 
battles, so intense is the hostility of the partisan following 
of the one against his adversary, so blackened in that contest 
by press and speaker is the character of the one who may suc- 
ceed, that the adherents of the defeated will in the final elec- 
tion turn rather to his political opponent than to the victor of 
their own party. 

There is little comfort in this for the minority party, because 
the moment it becomes the majority party the same condftions 
will follow. The result of this is that the Senator elected may 
not represent the political views of the majority of his con- 
stituents. - 

We have an illustration of this in the election of a Repub- 
liean governor in the State of Tennessee. The present governor 
of the State, in my belief, is not the actual choice of the ma- 
jority of the voters of that State. His election was not the 
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result so much of political friendship for him as of a factional 
enmity toward his adversary. And so intense was that enmity 
and so irresistible its result, that even the name and fame of 
the honorable Senator from Tennessee, who put the weight of 
his own personality into the contest, failed to save the pres 
tige of his party. 

Under this system Republican States elect Democratic gov- 
ernors and Democratic States Republican governors Under 
this system States nearly two to one Republican and believers 
in Republican policies have representatives in the Senate of 
the United States who do not believe in Republican policies. 
The election of United States Senators by popular vote means 
the substitution of pluralities for party majorities. 
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Mr. President, the mere changing of the method of election | 


of United States Senators will not materially affect our immedi- 
ate future. The representation of each State of the Union in 
the upper House of Congress will remain the same. The longer 
terms of the Senators and the continuity of the Senate will 
make this the deliberative Chamber and insure a reasonable 
check against hasty and ill-considered legislation. 

It is not the mere fact of changing the Constitution, as pro- 
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and those old impulses, engendered in the prehistoric struggles 
for existence and borne down to us from their ancient source on 
the waveless river of heredity, will mad and 
tary control of our actions, and brute force will ta 
of human reason. 


assume a 


momen 


ke the place 


In every possible way we guard against these dangers, and 
it never occurs to us that in doing so we are evidencing our 
lack of faith in humanity. We know that a whole army may 
sometime be stampeded, and the general who does not recog- 


nize that truth and take every precaution to check it is not a 
safe commander. 


Mr. President, in the political world the publie may for a 
moment become stampeded, and the form of government which 
does not have its checks and barriers against these periodical 

| occurrences is not a perfect government 

Our fathers sought to establish this necessary ch: by pro- 
viding for one body, the indirect method of whose election 
should remove it from the immediate and direct influence of : 
passions or the prejudices of the moment. This amendment, 


vided in this resolution, that constitutes the real danger, but | 


rather the doctrine upon which it is advocated, that the people 
need no constitutional restraints upon their momentary im- 
pulses. 

Mr. President, we are growing restive under any constitu- 
tional restraint. We are teaching that legislatures are usurpers 
of functions that rightly belong only to the people, and so we 
are demanding initiative and referendum and reeall, and 
forth. We are teaching that our chosen legislators. men who 
are selected by their neighbors because of their standing and 
ability, can not be trusted, and so we are demanding the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by popular vote. We are teach- 
ing lack of confidence in law or Constitution or courts or any- 
thing but the ill considered and sometimes the ill-advised judg 
ment of the public. We are teaching the fallacious doctrine 
that majorities can not be wrong. We are undermining in every 
way the representative and substituting the democratic form 
of government. 


™O 


while it does not, in my judgment, wholly destroy, certainly 
weakens this salutary check. 


Suppose both Houses of Congress had been in session during 
the early summer of 1896, and the Senators, like the Members 
of the House, had been elected for a term of two years only, and 


| their election in the fall of that year depended upon a vote upon 


I still believe that a representative form of government is | 


the only safe and enduring form for a free people. I believe 


that the only way to secure consistent and valuable legislation | 


is through the instrumentality of a legislature and a Congress 
in an arena where free and immediate argument and counter 
argument can take place. I believe that the legislatures of the 
the several States selected by the people because of their con- 
fidence in their fitness are better qualified to frame laws than 
it is possible for the general public to do, and that they will 
make fewer mistakes or errors. 
gogie press never fail to charge that anyone, who in the arena 
of public discussion, ventures the suggestion that these matters 
should be left as they are, is against the people; that he does 
not trust the people if he favors constitutions and the instru- 
mentalities which the fathers thought necessary for national 
safety. 


But the demagogve and dema- | 


To what absurdities do these teachings ultimately lead us? | 


If the legislative functions should be recalled from legislatures 
and vested again in the people, why not also judicial functions? 
Why should not judgments be set aside or appeals allowed or 
disallowed by popular vote? Why should not the power be exer- 
cised to recall the judge whenever his opinion upon any 
question does not meet with the approval of the majority? 
Why should not lynch law take the place of judicial trial and 
execution? Why should anything ever stand in the way of the 
immediate application and enforcement of popular will? 

Mr. President, every legislature in the United States is com- 
posed of two houses. Why? 
greater consideration and operates as a check against hasty 
and ill-considered legislation. 
courts? They are allowed to check hasty and ill-considered 
judgments. We acknowledge the necessity of checks against 
the hasty action of learned statesmen and jurists, and yet we 
are charged with being against the public if we insist that the 
people themselves, like the legislatures and the courts, need 
constitutional checks against hasty action. 

Mr. President, humanity will have reached the millennium 
when it no longer needs restraints against its own passions, 
its prejudices and emotions. Under our representative form of 
government whatever the people, after deliberation, decide that 
they want, they always have got and always will get, and it 
needs no change of Constitution to secure that end. 

Let the cry of fire be heard in ary great assemblage of men 
and women, housed in theater or hall, and that body of people, 
generally calm and deliberative, may become instantly stam- 
peded. Reason for a moment will forsake her mental throne, 


Because the second house insures | 
| of 
Why are appeals allowed in our | 
| of performing a 


the great silver issue. Does anyone seriously doubt that we 
should have had free-silver legislation? Does anyone doubt that 
the first impulse of the public was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the free-silver doctrine? Will not the vast majority of thinking 
men now agree that such legislation would have been disastrous? 

Mr. President, I have in this brief statement presented both 
the benefit and the evil that will flow directly from the pro- 
posed amendment, as well as what I think the dangerous 
tendency of the times. 

If I am asked why I vote for this amendment, notwithstanding 
the dangers which I have pointed out, I answer: First, because 
[I believe that the vast majority the people of the country, 
not under the impulse of the moment, but after the matter h: 
been discussed for years, want the change, and under both the 
letter and spirit of our Constitution the right to finally chose the 
form of our Constitution, as well as our laws, 

In presenting its dangers alongside of its benefits I have per- 
formed my duty; second, I am not placing the amendment in 
the Constitution, but I am saying that it shall be submitted to 


is 


of 


rests in the people. 


the legislatures of the States, there to be considered, I hope, 
earnestly and dispassionately. I hope that the whole question 
may be so thoroughly discussed in those legislatures that it 


shall be brought home to every citizen of the respective Str 

Utterances by individual Senators in opposition to this inno- 
vation upon our Constitution are, under present conditions, dis- 
eredited because of assumed interest. I wish to see the matter 
patriotically discussed by those legislative | do not 
believe the result would be very different, because I fear it is 
difficult to get an unbiased decision at the present time. All 
national questions seem to take on a partisan or factional aspect. 

Mr. President, I can not but believe that if the great address 
of the venerable Senator from Massachusetts, Senator Hoar, 
whose counsels still enlightened the Chamber when I 
first entered it, could be read by all the people of this great 
country as carefully as they peruse their magazines and papers 
there would be any great agitation to remove our old constitu- 
tional safeguard against irrational judgment. 

But the only public demand has been that the Senators shall 
be elected by popular vote. The public has neither considered 
nor demanded that there should be hitched to an amendment 
for the election of United States Senators by popular vote 
another amendment to the Constitution depriving the Nation 
all control over the time, place, and manner of electing 
Government officials. The former relates only to the method 
public function by the people; the latter 
reaches and threatens the very sovereignty of the Nation itself. 
No element and no function of national sovereignty ought ever 
to be left to the caprice or the mercy of any State. National 
safety demands supreme authority over the election of officials 
of government, without which it could not exist. Under ordi- 
nary and normal conditions no danger might follow the sur- 
render of this authority to the States. But, Mr. President, the 
strength of a ship is not tried in the calm, but in the storm. A 
nation must have the power to cope with and meet extraor- 
dinary and abnormal conditions. 

I believe that national patriotism of the people of the United 
States to-day is far stronger than State patriotism or State 
pride. And I am not aware either that the public has asked 
or any State legislature has petitioned that the General Gov- 
ernment surrender avy portion of its sovereign power. If I 
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the Constitution is considered, and as was said the other day 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN], the original 
provisions of the Constitution, together with the amendment, 
would be taken and considered together. I cite briefly some 
authorities upon that point: 

The whole instrument is to be examined with a view to ascertaining 
the meaning of each and every part. * * * £Each provision must be 
construed so that it shall harmonize with all others without distorting 
the meaning of any of such provisions to the end that the intent of 
the framers may be ascertained and carried out and effect given to the 
instrument as a whole. (Ency. of Law and Procedure, vol. 8, p. 730.) 

For the purpose of harmonizing apparently conflicting clauses each 
must be read with direct reference to every other which relates to the 
same subject, and so read if possible as to avoid repugnancy. (french 
v, Teschemaker, 24 Cal., 518.) 

Constitutions are not to be interpreted according to the words used 
in particular clauses. The whole must be considered with a view to 
ascertaining the sense in which the words were employed and its terms 
must be taken ia their ordinary and common acceptation, because they 
are presumed to be so understood by the framers and by the people who 
adopted it. (Wilcox v. People, 90 Ill., 186.) 

Mr. BORAH. Article I, section 4, provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 

That is the provision of the Constitution as it now exists. 
That is the provision which we propose to change by the joint 
resolution which we are now considering. The joint resolution 
as reported substitutes for that which I have just read: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

The simple issue, therefore, is that the joint resolution as 
reported from the committee takes away the proviso which re- 
tains in Congress the power to alter or regulate the action of 
the State. 

Both the joint resolution reported from the committee and the 
substitute repose, in the first instance, in the State the power to 
fix the times, places, and manner of holding elections. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I will, in just a moment. 

The original joint resolution takes away the power to override 
or overrule the action of the State in case Congress should see 
fit to do so. 

Mr. HRYBURN. Mr. President, it does more. It leaves the 
State to fix the place of the election of Senators. Under the 
Constitution it can only be done where the legislature meets by 
authority of law. Under this proposed amendment it will be 
done in each voting precinct in the State, and not at all at the 
place contemplated in the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. I may be in error as to the suggestion of my 
colleague, but, as I catch it, it does not change the proposition 
which I have just suggested, and that is that the original joint 
resolution as reported from the committee takes away from 
Congress the power to revise or to overrule the action of the 
State with reference to the times, places, and manner, except 
as to the place. The place of choosing Senators is left to the 
State, according to the now existing provisions of the Consti- 
tution. ~ 

Mr. HEYBURN. My remark was directed at the remark of 
my colleague preceding the one to which he refers—I did not 
know whether I would ask to interrupt him or not at that time— 
in which the Senator excepted the place. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I am very glad to have the sug- 
gestion, although, I think, when we come to read the Recorp 
there will be very little difference between my colleague and my- 
self; at least as I understood him. 

The exact issue, therefore, which is presented by the original 
joint resolution and by the substitute of the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Bristow], is whether or not Congress shall retain the 


power to revise the action of the State with reference to the | 


times and manner of holding the election. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I hope it will not annoy my 
colleague, but there are some questions which in this closing 
hour we ought to understand. Does not the Senator agree that 
the amendment abolishing the provisions proposed to be abol- 
ished in section 4 of Article I would render the passage of the 
publicity bill futile? 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Under what authority can a publicity bill 
be enacted except under that section? 

Mr. BORAH. I will try to cover that before I get through, 
but I do not desire in this closing hour to be diverted too far 
or too long from the subject in hand. 

The principal contention here is over the words “manner of 
holding elections.” The subject of the change deals alone with 
the question of the manner of holding the election and not the 
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power to determine who shall be the voter. It deals alone with 
the question of how the voter shall exercise and put into ef- 
fect his will. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What else is there? 

Mr. BORAH. Deals alone with the machinery of holding the 
election. I read here in connection with this a statement by 
Justice Field of the Supreme Court, wherein he says: 

Regulations as to the manner of holding m elections] can 
not extend beyond the designation of the mode in which the will of the 
voters shall be expressed and ascertained. The power does not author- 






ize Congress to determine who shall participate in the election or what 
shall be the qualification of voters. These are matters not pertaining 
to or involved in the manner of holding the election, and their recula- 
tion rests exclusively with the States. The only restriction upon them 
with respect to these matters is found in the provision that the electors 
of Representatives in Congress shall have the qualifications required 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature, and 


the provision relating to the suffrage of the colored race. 


A vast amount of confusion has crept into this debate by 
reason of the fact that the manner of holding elections has been 
confused with the right to cast a vote after the manner of cast- 
ing it has been determined. This is discussed later, and I only 
refer to it in passing. 

Mr. President, we do not by this amendment introduce any 
new or untried principle into the Constitution. We do not in- 
voke an untried proposition. We are not proceeding without 
experience, and we are not seeking to establish in the Constitu- 
tion a method which has not heretofore been tried. We leave the 
manner in which the election of Senators shall be held to be 
prescribed and determined in the same way that we to-day pre- 
scribe and determine the manner of holding the election for 
presidential electors. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like further to ask my colleague a 
question here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
further to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would this amendment prevent the people 
of the State from still exercising the right to choose a Senator 
through the medium of their legislature? 

Mr. BORAH. Does my colleague mean the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. Inasmuch as the voters of the State 
are given the power, without limitation or definition, could they 
not still exercise the right through the legislature, if they saw 
fit, acting as a people? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand exactly the point which 
my colleague is making. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not want to take up the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. BORAH. I should be glad to have the Senator take up 
enough time to explain what he means. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought I would succeed in attracting the 
Senator’s attention to that point which he had not covered. 

Mr. BORAH. My colleague always attracts my attention. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This joint resolution says that 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years. 

It does not say how the people shall elect them. The people 
elect them now. Shall the people act through the medium of 
their legislature? Is that language sufficient, in other words, 
to prevent them from doing it, should they determine to do it, 
by the constitution of the State or otherwise? 

Mr. BORAH. The friends of the resolution are willing to 
risk it. I have no doubt, in view of the fact that the change 
takes it away from the legislature and puts it in the people, a 
court would construe that the language was sufficient to rest it 
in the people. The change is perfect both in language and 
intent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no language in the amendment 
which says the legislature may not do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Neither is there in reference to Representatives, 
and no one except my colleague would ever suggest that the 
legislature could elect them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The people may do it through the legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to call attention, Mr. President, without 
reading more than a paragraph or so, to some of the language 
found in the case of McPherson v. Blacker, in 146 United States. 
Here the question of the power of the legislature over the man- 
ner of electing presidential electors came squarely before the 
court, and the court said: 

Under the second clause of Article II of the Constitution, the legis- 
latures of the several States have exclusive power to direct the manner 
in which the electors of President and Vice President shall be ap- 
pointed. 

Such supstatuent may be made by the legislatures directly, or by 

tur 


popular v in districts, or by general ticket, as may be provided by 
the legislature. 
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If the terms of the clause left the question of power in doubt, con- 


temporaneous and continuous subsequent practical 
determined the question as above stated. 

The second clause of Article II of the Constitution was not amended 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments— 

It will be recalled that during the last session my colleague 
suggested that the clause which I am now discussing had been 
modified by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments— 


The second clause of Article II of the Constitution was not amended 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and they do not limit 
the power of appointment to the particular manner pursued at the 
time of the adoption of these amendments, or secure to every male 
inhabitant of a State, being a citizen of the United States, the right 
from the time of his majority to vote for presidential electors. 
of the opinion the court said: 


From this review, in which we have been assisted by the laborious 
research of counsel, and which might have been greatly expanded, it is 
seen that from the formation of the Government until now the prac- 
tical construction of the clause has conceded plenary power to the 
State legislatures in the matter of the appointment of electors. 

Even in the heated controversy of 1876-77 the electoral vote of 
Colorado cast by electors chosen by the legislature passed unchallenged, 
and our attention has not been drawn to any previous attempt to sub- 
mit to the courts the determination of the constitutionality of State 
action. 

In short, the appointment and mode of appointment of electors belong 
exclusively to the States, under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Willoughby, in his work on the Constitution, says: 


The Constitution gives complete power to the States in the selection 
of presidential electors. The provision is that each State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct. There is 
no requirement as to their election by the people. And so plenary is 
the power thus given to the States in this respect they may, if they see 
fit, as Representative Storrs once said, vest the appointment of electors 
in “a board of bank directors, a turnpike corporation, or a synagogue.” 
(Willoughby on the Constitution, vol. 2, p. 1126.) 

Not only, Mr. President, is the manner of electing the electors 
left exclusively to the State legislatures, but Congress has pro- 
ceeded to accentuate the power of the State and has practically 
left the determination of the validity of the electoral votes to 
the State. 

In 1887 Congress passed this statute: 


If any State shall have provided, by laws enacted prior to the day 
fixed for the appointment of the electors, for the final determination 
of any controversy or contest concerning the appointment of all or 
any of the electors of such State, by judicial or other methods or pro- 
cedures, and such determinations shall have been made at least six 
days before the time fixed for the meeting of the electors, such deter- 
mination made pursuant to such law so existing on said day, and 
made at least six days prior to the time of meeting of the electors, shall 
be conclusive, and shall govern in the counting of the electoral votes as 
provided in the Constitution, and as hereafter regulated, so far as the 
ascertainment of the electors appointed by such State is concerned. 
(Act of Feb. 3, 1887, sec. 2.) 

Mr. President, the manner of choosing those who select the 
Executive is left exclusively and alone where we propose to 
place the power to prescribe the manner with reference to the 
election of Senators. If a State should refuse to proceed, as 
has been suggested here, in delinquency of its duty in select- 
ing electors for the Presidency, it would be in precisely the same 
attitude, it would involve the same dereliction of duty upon 
the part of the individuals of the State as if they should fail to 
proceed to elect Senators or to prescribe the manner thereof. 

We go back and rest the obligation and the duty where the 
fathers of the Constitution rested it with reference to the selec- 
tion of the Executive. It does not seem to me, in view of the 
fact that here has rested the power to determine how the elec- 
tors shall be elected for over a hundred years, that it can be 
said we are trying an experiment, that we are dealing with 
chance, or that we are jeopardizing the power to preserve the 
National Government. 

There may be room for legitimate discussion between Sena- 
tors as to where it should best rest, with the legislatures of 
the States or with the National Government; but when it is 
urged, as it was a few moments ago by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser], that we are striking at the very life 
of the National Government, it is urged by reason of the fact 
that Senators have not taken the time to give consideration 
to what we are doing. We have a class of men who the very 
moment a power is undertaken to be added to the State’s au- 
thority are in arms in opposition to the movement, but when 
some vast power is undertaken to be given to the National 
Government, as in the fourteenth amendment, they are quite 
willing to enter upon the sea of experiment and to try a new 
and untried proposition. 

When the Constitution was formed popular elections in the 
sense in which we have and understand them now were not 
familiar to the people. Manhood suffrage was most limited. 
The members of the Confederate Congress were selected by the 
State legislatures. Most of the State officers were elected by 
the State legislatures, including governors. But now the re- 
spective States have worked out with great care and through 
long experience their system of popular elections. They elect 
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all of their State officers, and according to a system whi.) 
time and experience have proven to be efficient and wise. Th, 
systems of popular elections are different in different States 
matters of detail. And thus popular elections have come 
culiarly to be matters of local arrangement. The manner 
holding them has become essentially local. The trend of eye 
and the logic of conditions have made them local. Each § 
has its primary or is coming to have. It fixes its style of ba 

its entire method, mode, and manner of holding popular ej}... 
tions. All these things are essentially local and should be ] 
can be with entire safety left to the States. 

What will be the situation when the resolution passes « 
should it be modified, as suggested and urged? We will hi oe 
intrusted to the State the sole power to determine, outsid 
the rule against discrimination, who shall vote for a Sen 
We will have intrusted to the State to determine what 
of a man shall be sent here, save as to his age and citizens 
We will have intrusted to the people the power to dire 
choose Senators, and, sir, we will have intrusted to the y 
tary action of the people of the State the sole power to d: 
mine whether they will elect a Senator at all or not. 
these vague and nebulous suggestions that the National | 
ernment could enforce an election are impracticable, unre: 
able, and repudiated by experience, by logic, and by the 
terms of the Constitution when all its terms are taken toget|\r, 
Yet, after intrusting to the States and the people of the St:).s 
all these substantial powers, we say they may nevertliel ss 
prove unfit to determine the manner of doing this; that 
may not be wise enough to say whether they want nomin: 
by primary or open conventions; whether they want the 
tralian ballot or the open ballot; whether they want prot: 1 
booths or unprotected booths. The thing of substance 
may do, but the manner of doing must be prescribed by an 
power. I say this is unreasonable, inconsistent, and illo: 

It grows out, Mr. President, of an unwarranted distrust of 
intelligence and patriotism of the people—an unwarranted 

trust of the capacity and integrity of the States to pert 
their proper functions and discharge the obligations which 
upon them. 

Mr. President, I am a believer in nationalism, but I wont 
it to rest upon a broad and sure foundation. I want the ) 
mid of the Republic to rest upon its base and not upon its 2) 

I want a nationalism which is founded upon a full and um 
promising faith in the loyalty and self-governing capacity) 
the people—that is the broad base upon which to build. I \ 

a nationalism which next recognizes the unhampered and 
challenged sovereignty of the States. There can be no sich 
thing as a great Federal Union with stripped and discredited 
and crippled States. Nationalism such as our institutions 
sustain derives its strength and durability from the incres- 
strength and durability of the States, with their sover 
powers ever undiminished and always unchallenged. 

Those who think they can build up a national power at 
expense of the sovereignty rightfully belonging to the St: 
who would aggrandize and accentuate the Federal Governn 
at the expense of the just powers of the State, have either . 
gotten or never knew the lesson of 1787. The fathers di\ l 
the State and national powers upon the logical rule of t] 
which were national in scope and things which were loc)!. 
They regarded the latter as essential to the life of the State aod 
the former to the life of the National Government, and 
preservation of both as indispensable to the growth and pro 
ity of the people. They realized fully that conditions 1 
necessitate a readjustment or a redistribution of powers, 1 
things then local in their nature might become in time nati: 
in their reach and scope, that things which were national » 
in time become local and better cared for by the State. But 
readjustment was always to be made because of the chance 
the extent and scope of the thing to be dealt with, and 
because of a diminishing faith in the capacity of the State t 
its duty, or an enlarged faith in the National Government 
do more than its duty. It never occurred to them that the i 
vidual citizen was the source of one kind of civic righteous: 
and civic capacity when acting for the State, and a source 
higher grade of civic righteousness and civic capacity w! 
acting for the Government. It never occurred to them that | 
sheriff of the State was of a lower type of official than a Uni! 
States marshal; that a Federal judge was wiser than a S| 
judge; that a kind of a halo exuded from the Federal citi: 
that was not always perceptible to the naked eye when bel: 
ing a common citizen of the State. This modern distrust of |): 
citizen of the State, this exaltation of and confidence in t!\ 
Federal Government, was not the theory upon which our du 
Government was built. Faith in all its parts, faith in the source 
of all power, the people, was the theory upon which it was built. 
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The advices of those who urged a strong Government did not in 
all their fullness prevail. The jealous guardians of States 
rights were not permitted to have their way as fully as they 
thought they ought. The sublimest fact in all our histery is 
that Hamilton and Jefferson lived in those days; that out of 
concession and compromise, of clashing judgments and conflict- 
ing views, came the finished fabric, the dual government, which 
has excited the wonder =a challenged the admiration of all the 
iviliz le of the earth. 

Core EY BURN. Well, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

; che VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to say in this connection that, being 
the last hours of the consideration of this measure, I assume 
the Senator is net expecting to deliver an uninterrupted speech 
on this occasion. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. So I take the liberty of placing in the 
Recorp some suggestions in connection with his remarks. He is 
just now engaged in placing the stability and existence of the 
Government upon the patriotism and loyalty of the people. This 
is a Government of law, not of sentiment. I should like to 
know if the Senator has given all the thought that he thinks is 
necessary to the question as to whether or not the Government 
ean compel a State to exercise the function of a State. Can it 

io it? 
; Mr. BORAH. I have given all the thought that I have been 
able to give, without the benefit of consultation with my col- 
league. I do not think the National Government could compel a 
State to elect a Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator thinks it could not? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my view. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is to admit that this Government may 
dissolve itself at the pleasure of any State. 

Mr. BORAH. Colorado has not elected a Senator, and we are 





elect a Senator. 
Mr. HEYBURN. 


Colorado has one Senator in this body. 
Mr. BORAH. 


It is entitled under the Constitution to two 


| ering the opinion in the Yarbrough case (110 U. S., 651). 





Mr. HEYBURN. I hope the Senator will indulge me long 
enough to speak a valedictory word to him. I had supposed 
that in these last hours of the debate no man would monop- 
olize the entire time, and I had supposed that any man who 
took the floor would be open to a free and fair and full discus- 
sion of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have never hesitated to yield to my colleague 
for a question or for an argument, but I do not desire to have 
my colleague deliver a kindergarten lecture here upon the Con- 
stitution to all who assume to express an opinion about it. I 
have made a statement. If it is one of error, it can go out to 
the country for what it is worth. But it is not worth while to 
take up time, after my colleague has once disputed the propo- 
sition, to censure its author. 

I will say in passing, however, that I have adopted the line of 
argument, as to this particular, of Mr. Barber and the conces- 
sions of Mr. Webster in a very famous case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It has been urged that Article I, section 4, is necessary to 
protect elections from fraud and violence, and that without 
Article I, section 4, the National Government would be without 
power to protect elections where Federal officers were elected 
from fraud, violence, or misconduct upon the part of those who 
should desire to prevent a fair and impartial election. In the 
minority view which has been filed I find this statement: 

How vital is the preservation of the supervisory power conferred 
upon Congress by section 4 of Article I was strongly set forth by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, through Mr. Justice ooo 
I é “as 


| the Supreme Court was passing upon the validity of the Federal elec- 


Senators. If we could compel it to elect at all, we could compe! | 


to elect both or either. I am sure that my colleague could find 
ample compensation from the candidates in Colorado if he 


coukl suggest to them a legal method by which to force an | 


election in Colorado. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the State of Colorado or any State 
should decline to choose representatives in this body the Govern- 
ment has the power to institute conditions in that State that 
they would be compelled to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am quite content to leave the solution of this 
question with my colleague. 

But, Mr. President, those who are favoring this proposition 
are doing so not because they desire to hamper or to embarrass 
or to disturb the powers which should really belong to the 
Federal Government.. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No more important question has been dis- 
cussed than that which the Senator is now presenting. As I 
understand him, he is contending that the Government of the 
United States can not compel a State to elect Senators and 
send them to this body, when the Constitution, as it now reads, 
says in express terms thatitcan doit. It can fix the time; it ean 
say to the State on the 20th day of October it shall elect. It 
can fix the place; it can say at the capital of the State in the 
legislative halls. It can fix the manner by saying to the legis- 
lature you shall do it by a majority vote. This can be done in 
the absence of action by the State in conformity with those 
provisions. There is no question about it; and if the man was 
nae under those circumstances he would be constitutionally 

ecte 

Now, of what avail is it to say that a State can dissolve itself 
out of the Union by inaction? It was because of the pos- 
sibility of such conditions that section 4 of Article I was 
placed in the Constitution; and it is a dangerous doctrine to 
Send out to the people of this country in times of discontent 
that they may destroy the Union by inaction. You can not do 
it either by inaction or by the sword. 


to my colleague for any question that he desires to ask, but I 
do not desire to submit to a leeturing program such as has 
been going on from time to time in this debate. 


tion law of 1870, an act based upon the authority conferred by the 
first clause of section 4 of Article I. We quote from the opinion as 
follows : 

The Senate will notice that in this minority view the state- 
ment is made that the Supreme Court was passing upon a statute 
which was passed under and by virtue of Article I, section 4, 
and that Justice Miller was of the opinion that that power was 
vital to preserve and to pretect elections against fraud and vio- 


not dissolved, neither are we in a position to compel Colorado to | lence. 


I feel compelled, Mr. President, to take a little time to call the 
attention of the Senate to just exactly what the Supreme Court 
was passing upon in that particular instance. I assert, without 
fear of successful contradiction, that the statute which the Su- 
preme Court was passing upon in that instance was not passed 
under and by virtue of Article I, section 4; that it did not find 
its constitutionality in the power granted to control the manner 
of holding elections; and that the section which the Supreme 
Court was passing on was passed under the implied power which 
Congress has to protect any right that is guaranteed by or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United States. Every line 


| of Justice Miller’s opinion as to the validity of the section of the 


statute here passed upon would have been just the same if 
Article I, section 4, had not been in the Constitution at all. 

I need only read this statute to the Senate in order that the 
Senate may see upon a moment’s reflection that my contention is 
correct. Section 5508 reads as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, or in- 
timidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his having so exercised the same, or if two or 
more persons go in disguise on the highway, or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege so secured, they shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not more than 10 years; and shall, moreover, be 
thereafter ineligible to any office or place of honor, profit, or trust 
created by the Constitution or laws of the United States. 

The statute says “any right guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States.” Now, Article I, séction 4, deals alone 
with elections. It is clear that if you were passing this statute 
under that, and that alone, we would have to have a statute 
dealing alone with elections. You could not deal with tres- 
passes upon the public lands; you could not deal with the 
question of interfering with a jury which was impaneled in a 
Federal court; you could not deal with the question of pro- 
tecting a prisoner who was in the hands of a United States 
marshal. Yet there are a number of cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which the Supreme Court has 
sustained an indictment under section 5508, covering almost 


| every imaginable right which might arise under the Constitution 





| Article I, section 4, dealing with elections, you can 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would be very glad to yield | 


of the United States. 

For instance, under this section a man was prosecuted for 
interfering with another in trying to prove up a homestead. 
Do the Senators who signed the minority view think that under 
pass a 
statute punishing a man for interfering with another in proving 
up a homestead? Mr. Justice Miller says that this power arises 
not out of any express provision in the Constitution but out of 
the implied power that Congress has to protect any right; and 
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a right to vote for Representative, a right to vote for Senator, 
under this Constitution, if it should be amended, after the 
State had fixed the status of the voter, would be a right depend- 
ent upon the Constitution of the United States. 

There was another provision of the same law which was 
passed upon, and that was section 5520. Notice the reading of 
this section: 





Sec. 5520. If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire 
to prevent, by force, intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is lawfully 
entitled to vote, from giving his support or advocacy, in a legal manner, 
toward or in favor of the election of any lawfully qualified person as 
an elector for President or Vice President, or as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States— 

Now, the manner of holding the election of electors for Pres- 
ident and Vice President is in the hands of the State legisla- 
ture. The manner of electing a Representative is in the hands 
of Congress. Yet we are told that this authority upholds a 
statute which passed under Article I, section 4, would leave 
the matter with Congress, while at the same time it protects 
electors and presidential electors and matters left entirely with 
the State iegislature. 

It is apparent, Mr. President, that the court would not have 
sustained section 5520 if they had gone to Article I, section 4, 
for the authority of passing it, because it deals with presidential 
elections, which is provided for in another section of the Con- 
stitution and leaves it to the States. 

Therefore the court proceeds to find the power to pass this 
statute under another provision of the Constitution, not written, 
but as plainly a part of it, since the decision of Chief Justice 
Marshall, as if it had been written. After quoting a large por- 
tion of this opinion the minority view, however, left out of their 
views this paragraph, and had they observed its applicability 
it would have answered the argument which they were making. 
It says: 

The proposition that it has no such power is supported by the old 
argument often heard, often repeated, and in this court never assented 
to, that when a question of the power of Congress arises the advocate 
of the power must be able to place his finger on the words which ex- 
pressly grant it. The brief of counsel before us, though directed to the 
authority of that body to pass criminal laws, uses the same language. 
Because there is no express power to provide for preventing violence 


exercised on the voter as a means of controlling his vote, no such law 
can be enacted. 


Says the counsel: 

It destroys at one blow, in concieing the Constitution of the United 
States, the doctrine universally appli to all instruments of writing, 
that what is implied is as much a part of the instrument as what is 
expressed. This principle, in its application to the Constitution of the 
United States, more than to almost any other writing, is a necessity, 
by reason of the inherent inability to put into words all derivative 
powers— 

The opinion in the Yarbrough case would have been just the 
same with this provision of the Constitution adopted as we pro- 
pose, because we leave the manner of holding the election with 
the State legislature. The Constitution leaves the manner of 
holding the election of electors to the State legislature; and yet 
the Supreme Court sustains the statute which protects both 
elections from fraud and violence. It is quite true that in the 
latter part of the opinion they refer to section 4 of Article I, 
but solely in way of illustration, basing their argument upon 
the general proposition as I have here stated it. 

Does the repeal of section 4 of Article I render inoperative the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments? Again, the minority view 
says: 

Fifth. Possession of the power which it is proposed to strike out 
from section 4 is essential to enable the National Government to act 
effectively in case it should ever have occasion to enforce the provisions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. The 
basis of any enforcement of those provisions must necessarily be the 
ascertainment and establishment of the facts in respect of the elections 
to which they may relate. The proposed amendment of section 4 of 
Article I, if adopted, would be the latest expression of the sovereign 
will of the people of the United States, and would take away from the 
National Government authority to make those regulations regarding 
elections which are essential to the preservation of evidence regarding 
what actually occurs. 

Is there any doubt, Mr. President, but what the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments could be enforced to-day with refer- 
ence to presidential electors where the manner of holding the 
election is left to the State legislature? Is there any possible 
question but what, under any action that we should take, presi- 
dential electors would be included just the same as Members 
of Congress? It is a confusion, as I said a moment ago, of 
the manner of holding the elections with the right to cast a 
ballot in the manner prescribed by the State legislature. In 
other words, as an illustration, suppose that the State of Mis- 
souri should provide the Australian ballot system for record- 
ing the ballot. If this joint resolution should pass, I contend 
that the National Government could not go into the State, as it 
were, and establish an open ballot, but there is no possible 
doubt in my mind but what the National Government could see 
that every man who was qualified to vote for Senator in that 
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State could cast his vote in accordance with the system est 
lished in the State. You can not interfere with the form of 
ballot; but if the man was deprived of his right to vote, : 
National Government, if he was voting for Senator or Re) 
sentative or for a presidential elector, could take such steps 
would be necessary to see that he cast his vote in accorda: 
with the system established in that State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yi 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 





4 


Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
says that in the absence of section 4 Congress would still have 
the power to pass legislation, as 1 understand, that would ena! 
every person who was qualified to vote to cast his vote. 
section 4 were eliminated, would it be within the power of 
Congress to pass legislation which would prevent unauthoriz( 
persons from casting their votes? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under what clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. BORAH. Because the Congress would have power to 
protect any election against fraud or anything of that kind 
where a Federal officer was being elected. I am coming to t! 
in just a moment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit me ju: 
word further, the Constitution, I agree with the Senator, 
effect guarantees the right of persons who are authorized 
vote to cast their votes; but if there is any provision in | 
Constitution which guarantees that unauthorized persons s! 
not cast their votes, I have failed to find it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. one of the cases to which I 
will refer was a ballot-box-stuffing case, and the Supreme © 
sustained a statute which protected presidential electors 1 
same as the election of Representatives. While I do not desire 
to take up the time of the Senate in reading that opinion, if 
Senators will refer to the case to which I have just been re- 
ferring, the Yarbrough case, they will find that the court made 
no distinction in protecting elections against fraud or imposit 
or violence or misrepresentation between presidential elect) 
and Members of the House of Representatives; but the deci: 
turns upon the right of the National Government to see | 
its elections, where parties being elected to Federal offices «1 
candidates, are protected from violence, fraud, or anyt! 
which interferes with an honest and a free vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit one fu: 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho ) 
further? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from Idaho thinks |! 
the change which is proposed to be made in section 4, Arti 
of the Constitution, will still leave the power of Congress u 
paired, then what good purpose does the Senator see in ma! 
the change at all? 

Mr. BORAH. I will give the Senator from Utah an illus 
tion which shows precisely what I am trying to do: Su; 
the State of Utah prescribed a certain form of ballot—we 
say the Australian ballot—I maintain that the National ‘ 
ernment should have no power to go in there and establis! 
open ballot. That is precisely the power which I insist 
taking away, and that is the substance of the power whic! 
do take away; but we do not take away from the Nati 
Government the power to see that the voter casts his vot: 
cording to the Australian ballot system, because the one 
right to cast the vote, while the other relates alone to 
manner in which he records it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yieu 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. If the National Government has the rig! 
protect the legal voter in the right to cast his vote and to 
that vote counted, has it not, for the very same reason : 
upon the same principle, the right to protect that vote by | 
venting a fraudulent vote that would nullify it? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about it at all. If the & 
ator from Utah [Mr. SuTHERLAND] will reflect for a mo! 
upon the difference between the manner of recording a 3 
and the right to cast it, he will get the idea of the Senator f! 
Idaho with reference to the distinction which he is trying || 
make. While I am going to discuss that in a few moments. ! 
take this opportunity to say again: Suppose the State of U' 
should establish a certain form of booth where the elect 
should be held, where the State elections are being held, w! 


Li 





the governor is being elected, and where the popular election ‘s 
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coming off. The State knows best the manner in which to 
hold its elections, so far as the manner is concerned, and the 
National Government could not come in and change the ma- 
chinery, change the modus operandi, whether it be the Aus- 
tralian ballot or whatever it may be; but whenever a State 
undertakes to deprive, or an individual undertakes to deprive, 

party of the right of casting his vote according to the system 





prescribed by the State, there is no doubt but what the Na- 
tional Government can prevent it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 
“ Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thinks that if a State | 


should adopt the Australian ballot, the General Government 
ought not to step in and provide for an open vote. I agree with 
him about that. The General Government ought not to do that. | 
ut suppose the converse of that were true; suppose the State 
should adopt the open ballot and provide that votes should be 
east as under the English system at the hustings by a viva 
yoce proceeding, would the Senator think that it would be wise 
on the part of the General Government to step in, as it has 
stepped in, and provide a written or printed ballot? 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then does the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. The vital distinction between the Senator from 
Utah and myself is that I do not expect to find any greater 
wisdom up here than we shall find down there in the States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But you find a greater respon- 
sibility to all the people of our country. 


Mr. BORAH. No; you find no greater responsibility. The 
responsibility for the maintenance and preservation of this 
Government rests right down there among those people. If 


you do not find sufficient patriotism and wisdom and intelligence 
to take care of that situation down there, you will not find it 
up here. 


‘Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 


mit me to make a suggestion, Congress did at one time find 
that elections throughout the country were held at different 
times—in some States in August, I think, in some States in June, 
in some States in September, in some States in October, and 
in some States in November. Does the Senator not think that 


it was unwise that elections for Representatives should be 


scattered along through the year in that way and does not the | 
Senator think that it is wise on the part of Congress to pro- | 


vide, as it has provided, that all such elections should be held 
in all the States upon the same day? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it was eminently wise to 
provide that all elections should be held upon the same day; 
but where did that wisdom come from? The Senator argues 
that it came from up here somewhere. The fact of the business 
is that the States had been working through years arm years 
for this unity of elections, and when Congress got ready to act 
upon the matter, Congress yielded to several of the States, 
which did not desire to come in, as to time; and we find Ver- 
mont and some of the States holding their elections at such time 
as the wisdom of their people deemed best. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But, Mr. President, it was found that 
the States acting severally would not do that, and it required 
that the States should come together in Congress in order to 
bring about that reform. 

Mr. BORAH. I disagree with the Senator that it was found 
that the States would not act wisely or together upon that 
proposition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. BORAH, 


They did not act. 
The States were together upon the proposition, 


and the practical unanimity which did exist at the time the act | 


of Congress was passed arose out of action upon the part of the 
States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They were ahout 80 years getting to it. 
They did not get to it until Congress acted. 

Mr. BORAH. We have been a hundred years in trying to get 
this joint resolution through. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


of the people is encumbered with race riders and other constitu- 
tional limitations which do not belong in the present contro- 
versy at all. I favor the amendment, but want to strip it of 
burdens which it should not bear. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it will not be a hundred years more, for 
there is an influence at work now which will change that situa- 
tion; that is, the people have the notion that they want it, and 
are going to have it. 
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And it will be a hundred years | 
more, if the simple propésition to elect Senators by direct vote 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question I was going to ask the 
Senator was, Does the Senator feel any prehension that the 
Congress of the United States would, if it continued to possess 
this power, act U wisely or uniustiv in fixing general 1! les‘ 
If he does not think so, what advantage is there to be Lined 
in changing the Constitution in that respect? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, that calls for a declaration 
on my part which perhaps I ought not to make n order to 
be candid with the Senator I will make it. I th that ¢ 
gress acted eminently unwisely at one time w the undet 


took to do that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Undertook to do what? 

Mr. BORAH. When they undertook to do that. IT am one of 
those who would like, if I could, to take a part 
of the Republican Party with reference to the re 
days out of its history and purn it, and blot it from the memory 
of men. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You might eliminate a few things 
from the record of our opponents and thus improve the veracity 
of history. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that the wisdom of these things 
down with the people, and that it is impossible for us to ex- 
ercise a greater wisdom about it than the wisdom of those 
whom it locally concerns. If it is a local matter, as I believe a 
popular election to be, then we will never show greater wisdom 
than the people in the several States. 

It is not national in its scope; it is local in its nature, and the 


of the histo 


ustruction 


rests 


National Government never can deal with a local matter as in 
telligently as the people of the States can deai with it. That 
has been the history of this Government from the beginning 
until now. Whenever the National Government undertakes to 
deal from Washington with a local matter it makes a mistake. 
The Senator from Utah would not desire the National Govern- 
ment to step in and run a popular election in his State any 


more than the people in any other part of the country would. 


I have no doubt that he would protest against such action 
just as quickly as anyone else. We have got now out in the 
great West some of the effects of a government from Washing- 


ton with reference to local affairs, and, so far as I am concerned 
I do not want any more of it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
further to the Senator from 
Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. 1 entirely agree with the Senator that 
the General Government ought not to interfere in local affairs 
and that each State ought to be left to deal with its own il 
affairs. The difference between the Senator and myself arises 
from the fact that he regards the election of a United States 
Senator, who is an official of the National Government as well 
as of the State, as a purely local affair, while I regard it not 
only as a matter which concerns each of the States, but a matter 

which coneerns them all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not regard the 
a United States Senator as a local affair, but I regard the man 
ner of holding the election where he is elected as purely a local 
affair. I contend that there can be no such thing as a 
interest in the manner of holding 


, 


President - 
Does the Senator from 
Utah? 


Idaho yield 


low 


election of 


national 
a popular election in a State. 


So far as it has a national interest, the Government of the 
United States can take care of it, notwithstanding this pro- 
posed change. 

The minority views further say: 

Seventh. It has heen contended by some that even if the provision of 
the Constitution conferring upon Congress the authority to regulate 
the times and manner of the election of Senators shall be eliminat 
full power will still exist under other general provisions. We ar ! 
able to agree with this contention Under th resolution express 

| power is granted to the States to regulate this subject 

That is, regulate the manner— 

j The language ts exclusive: the whole power is cranted to tf) SY 
and nothing whatever upon this subject is reserved to Conere 

The inference of this argument is that the whole power with 
reference to the election is granted to the States. while. as a 
matter of fact, we grant nothing to the States except the propo- 

| sition of fixing the time and prescribing the mannet 

To expressly grant exclusive power over t! t t é gov- 

| ernments is equivalent to a denial of the same pow to the General 
| Government, and nothing can be cleare: than tl 1 pr ind 
| exclusive grant would foreclose the General Government om exer 
| cising the same power under any general iguag ined in the 

Constitution. 

Then how does it arise that when we have granted to the 


States the right to fix the manner for 
National Government exercises 
The confusion arises, as I said a 
word “ manner” for 


presidential electors, the 


its power over those elections? 
moment ago, out of using the 


“the right to vote” or the right to protect 
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an election from fraud or violence or anything which interferes 
with a fair count. 

Mr. President, I want, as briefly as I can now, to submit three 
propositions and the well-established law which sustains them: 

The first proposition is that the State alone can determine 
the qualifications of the voter. The National Government has 
no power, aside from the proposition of preventing discrimi- 
nation, to interfere with any qualification which the State 
fixes with reference to the voter. Whenever the State deter- 
mines who shall vote at an election, if there is no element of 
discrimination such as is covered by the fifteenth amendment, 
Congress can not interfere with the action of the State. This 
question is so well established that I need only call attention 
to the authorities. Perhaps it would not be necessary to do 
that, except as it serves as a basis upon which to build the 
argument I desire to make. I here call attention to some of 
the authorities on the first proposition : 


The United States has no voters in the States of its own creation. 
elective officers of the United States are all elected directly or 
indirectly by State voters. The Members of the House of Represent- 
atives are to be chosen by the people of the States and the electors 
in each State must have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature. * * * The amend- 
ment (the fourteenth) did not add to the privileges and immunities 
of a citizen. * * No new voters were necessarily made by it. 
Indirectly it may have had that effect because it may have increased 
the number of citizens entitled to suffrage under the constitution 
and laws of the States, but it operates for this purpose, if at all, 
through States and the State laws and not directly upon the citizen. 
(Miner v. Happersett, 21 Wall, 178.) 

The fifteenth amendment does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone. It prevents the States or the United States, however, from 
giving preference in this particular to one citizen of the United States 
over another on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. Before its adoption this could be done. It was as much 
within the power of the State to exclude a citizen of the United States 
from voting on account of race, etc., as it was on account of age, prop- 
erty, or ucation. Now, it is not. If citizens of one race having 
certain qualifications are permitted by law to vote, those of another 
having the same qualifications must be. Previous to this amendment 
there was no constitutional aranty against this discrimination ; 
now there is. It follows that the amendment has invested the citizens 
of the United States with a new constitutional right which is within 
the ee power of Congress. That right is exemption from dis- 
crimination in the exercise of the elective franchise on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. This under the ex- 
press provisions of the second section of the amendment Congress may 
enforce by appropriate legislation. (United States v. Reese, 92 U. 8., 


214.) 

We hold that the fifteenth amendment has invested the citizens of the 
United States with a new constitutional right, which is exemption from 
discrimination in the exercise of the elective franchise on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. From this it appears 
that the right of suffrage is not a necessary attribute of national citi- 
zenship, but that exemption from discrimination in the exercise of that 
right on account of race, etc., is. The right to vote in the State comes 
from the States. But the pignt of exemption from the prohibited dis- 
crimination comes from thé United States. (United States v. Cruik- 
shank, 92 U. &., SUS.) 

The privilege to vote In any State is not given by the Federal Con- 
stitution or by any of its amendments. It is not a a Springing 
from citizenship of the United States. It may not be refu on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, but it dees not 
follow from mere citizenship of the United States. In other words, the 
privilege to vote in a State is within the jurisdiction of the State itself, 
to be exercised as the State may direct and upon such terms as to it 
may seem proper, provided, of course, no discrimination is made be- 
tween individuals in violation of the Federal Constitution. The State 
might provide that rsons of foreign birth could vote without being 
naturalized. Some States it women to vote; others refuse them 
that ——. A State, so far as the Federal Constitution is concerned, 
might provide by its own constitution and laws that none but native- 
bern citizens should be permitted to vote, as the Federal Constitution 
does not confer the right of suffrage upon anyone, and the conditions 
under which that right is to be exercised are matters for the States 
alone to prescribe, subject to the conditions of the Federal Constitution 
already stated, although it may be observed that the right to vote for 
a Member of Congress is not derived exclusively from the State law. 
But the elector must be one entitled to vote under the State statutes. 
(Pope v. Williams, 193 U. S., 632.) 


Whenever the State has acted and the qualification is fixed, 
then the National Government may throw what protection it 
sees fit around that voter when he comes to cast his vote for a 
Federal officer; and that may be done, as was said in the Yar- 
brough case, whether Article I, section 4, is in the Constitution or 
not; it may be done because it is a right dependent upon and 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Permit me to read here just 
one quotation from the Yarbrough case: 


It is not correct to say that the right to vote for a Member of Con- 
gress does not depend on the Constitution of the United States. 

The office, if it be ay called an office, is created by that Con- 
stitution, and by that alone. It also declares how it shall be filled, 
ramely, by election. * * * 

The States in prescribing the qualifications of voters for the most 
numerous branch of their own | latures do not do this with refer- 
ence to the election for Members of Congress. Nor can they prescribe 
the qualification for yoters for these eo nomine. They define who are 
to vote for the ular branch of their own legislature, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States says the same persons shall yote for Mem- 
bers of Congress in that State. It adopts nalification thus fur- 
nished as the qualification of its own electors for Members of Congress. 

it is not true, therefore, that electors for Members of Congress owe 
their right te vote to the State law In any sense which makes the ex- 
ercise of the right to depend exclusively on the law of the State. (Ex 
parte Yarbrough, 110 U. S., p. 663, etc.) 
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The qualification and the status of the voter once being tixe,| 
by the State, then his right to cast that vote for Congressman 
for Senator, in case this resolution is adopted, is a right «& 
pendent upon and guaranteed by the Constitution of the Unite: 
States. 

This joint resolution provides: 

The electors in each State shall have the geese requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

After the State fixes the qualification and status of the voter, 
then the right to cast that vote for a United States Senator, j 
this amendment should be adopted and finally become a part o: 
the Constitution, would be a right dependent upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and guaranteed by it, and Congres 
would have the power to protect and assure any elector the 
exercise of that right. While the National Government could 
not in the first instance say who should vote, yet after the State 
should determine who its voters were, then the National Go, 
ernment can step in and guarantee to everyone whose status his 
been fixed by the State the right to exercise that franchise; ani 
this may be done by any law which, in the wisdom of Congress, 
it deems sufficient to accomplish that purpose. 

A distinction is to be made between the right to vote for a Repre 
sentative to Congress and the conditions upon which that right is 
granted. In the preceding section it has been shown that the right | 
vote is conditioned upon and determined by State law. But the righ: 
itself, as thus determined, is a Federal right. That is to say, the right 
springs from the provision of the Federal Constitution that Represento 
tives shall be elected by those who have the right in each State to vot: 
for members of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. The 
Constitution thus gives the right, but accepts as its own the qualifica 
tions which the States severally see fit to establish with reference to 
the election of the most numerous branch of their several State legisla- 
tures. (Willoughby on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 540.) 

We deem it unnecessary to add anything to the views expressed in 
these opinions. We are fully sensible of the great wrong which resuiis 
from bribery at elections, and do not oe the power of Congress to 
punish such offenses when committed respect to the election of Fed 
eral officials. At the same time it is all important that a crimina! 
statute should define clearly the offense which it purports to punish, 
and that when so defined it should be within the limits of the power of 
the legislative body enacting it. Congress has no power to punish 
bribery at all elections. ‘The limits of its power are in respect to ele 
tions in which the Nation is directly interested. (James v. Bowman, 
190 U. S., p. 142.) 

The case which I now cite was an action to recover damages 
for a wrongful refusal to permit the plaintiff to vote. The sok 
question was whether or not the case involved a question under 
the Constitution of the United States, and the court held that it 
did, saying: 

It is manifest from the context of the opinion in the case just 
ferred to that the conclusion that the cause was one arising under the 
Constitution of the United States was predicated on the conception that 
the action sought the vindication or protection of the right to vote for 
a Member of Congress, a right “fundamentally based upon the Const 
tution of the United States, which created the office of Member of (Co: 
gress, and declared that it should be elective, and pointed out the means 
of ascertaining who should be electors.” That is to say, the ruling wes 
that the case was equally one arising under the Constitution or laws 
the United States, whether the illegal act complained of arose from 
charged violation of some specific provision of Constitution or laws 
of the United States or from the violation of a State law which affected 
the exercise of the right to vote for a Member of Congress, since tic 
Constitution of the United States had adopted as the qualifications of 
electors for Members of Congress those prescribed by the State for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the legislature of the State. 
(Swafford v. Templeton, 185 U. 8S., p. 492.) 

There are other cases to that effect which I will not take the 
time of the Senate to read. 

After the qualification has been fixed, then it becomes a right 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and the Federal Government 
can protect that right in any manner in which it sees fit. I: 
can protect it just the same as it can protect any other right 
which is guaranteed under the Constitution of the United 
States. If you go out upon the public lands and undertake 
acquire title to public lands, the Federal Government can pro- 
tect your right so long as you are undertaking to do that, fo: 
that is a right dependent upon the Constitution. If you a1 
arrested by a United States marshal and some individual citiz 
attacks you while in the custody of the marshal, the Unite! 
States Government may protect you, because you have a riz! 
under the Constitution, so long as you are in the custody of 
United States officer, to be protected from individual assau!' 
and the Supreme Court has so held. Any right dependent upc 
that instrument, any right guaranteed by it, any right whi 
has its existence by reason of it, may be protected in any ma'- 
ner which the wisdom of this body, together with that of tle 
other body, sees fit to suggest. 

We do not need Article I, section 4, to protect the purity ©! 
elections, to protect them against frand. But with it we ca 
go into the States and change the registry system; we can pr: 
scribe the form of the ballot; things which we ought not to do. 
That is the reason I am opposed to the turning over or tle 
leaving with the Federal Government the power to prescribe 
those things and control those things which are purely local in 
every sense of the word. 
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The right being one protected by the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress may pass any law necessary to insure 
the exercise and enjoyment of that right. Justice Harlan, in 
one of his opinions, has said: 

It is no longer open to question in this court that Congress may by 
appropriate legislation protect any right or privilege arising from, 
ereated or secured by, or dependent upon the Constitution or laws of 
the United States. 

In the case of Logan v. United States, found in One hundred 
and forty-fourth United States, there is an exhaustive review 
of all the questions upon this subject, and after a full review of 
the authorities the court lays down this as the rule which is 


now thoroughly established by the decisions of the Supreme | 


Court of the United States: 

Every right created by, arising under, or dependent upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States may be protected and enforced by Con- 
gress by such means and in such manner as Congress, in the exercise 
of the correlative duty of protection, or of the legislative powers con- 
j il upon it by the Constitution, may in its discretion deem most 
‘ e and best adapted to attain the object. 

This decision was based upon an indictment founded upon sec- 
tion 5508 for assaulting a person who was in the custody of a 
lnited States marshal, the court holding that the prisoner had 
a right to be protected against assault while in the custody of 
a Federal officer, and the party assaulting him could be prose- 
cuted under this section of the statute—5508. 

Rights and immunities created by or dependent upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States can be protected by Congress. The form and 





manner of the protection may be such as Congress, in the legiti- 
mate exercise of its legislative discretion, shall provide. These may be 
varied to meet the necessities of the particular right to be protected. 
(U. S. v. Reese, 92 U. S., ) 





hat whenever a right is guaran- 





It is undoubtedly a sound position t 








teed by the Constitution of the Unite States, Congress has the power 
to pre je for its enforcement either by implication arising from tl 
P lative duty of Government to prote wherever a right to a citizen 


f I 
onferred or under the general power contained in Article | 


section &, 
(U. S. v. Cruikshank, 1 Woods, 308.) 


71 


Che fact that section 5508 was not passed under and by virtue 
Article I, section 4, or dependent upon it for validity, is 
clearly shown in the following case of United States v. Waddell. 
This is a ease where a party was prosecuted for interfering 
with another who was seeking the right of acquiring a home- 
stead upon the unoccupied public lands of the United States, 
and the indictment was upheld: 

Whenever the acts complained of are of a character 
or throw obstruction in the way of exercising is rich 








purpose ana with intent to prevent it, or to 1 ppress a pel i 
because he has exercised it, then, because it is a right asserted unde: 
the law of the United States and granted by that law, those acts come 
within the purview of the statute and of the constitutional power of 
Congress to make such statute. In the language of the court in Ex 
parte Y irbrough : “The power arises out of the circumstance that th 
function in which the party is engaged, or the right which he is about 
to exercise, is dependent on the laws of the United States. In both of 
t e cases it is the duty of that Government to see that he may exer 
c this right freely, and to protect him from violence while so doing, 
or on account of so doing.” 


rhis language is as applicable to the present case as it is to that. 
(U. S. vw. Waddell, 112 U. §., 80.) 

_Mr. President, a few words now as to the general question 
and then I am done. I do not know whether this resolution 
will prevail at this time or not. I shall be exceedingly pleased 
if it does. I shall not be discouraged if it does not. I do know 
that the fight will never cease until the people are given an 
opportunity to vote upon this subject, for we are not asking 
1d can not ask for an amendment to the Constitution; we 
re only asking and can only ask that the people be given a 
ght to vote upon the amendment. Unsettled questions have 
o pity for the contentment of mankind. For nearly a hun- 
red years this question has been seriously debated among 
he people. For more than 50 years there bas been an earnest 
ind persistent demand that the matter be submitted to a vote 
1 the respective legislatures. Thirty-two States of the Union 
ave in some form of resolution called for this change. Mil- 
lions of people have in some form or other asked that we sub- 
mit it. To deny this right to have it submitted is to repudiate 
the first principles of a free government. To refuse the people 
the right after this long-standing, earnest, patient plea to vote 
upon modifications of their Government is to plant the seeds 
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of distrust and dissatisfaction in the minds of those without | 


whose loyalty and confidence we have no government. It is 
unwise. It is the most disastrous course which men who would 
preserve the underlying principles of our Government could 
possibly take. It is a defiant challenge of the people to have 
2 yoice in their Government. Men who would not give the 
right even to vote upon such a subject would, undoubtedly, 
if they could, deny the people any say or voice in matters of 
government. 

It has been declared many times that there is no public or 
general demand for this change in the Constitution; that the 
people do not want it. It is urged with much scorn and more 


IS9l 


voice that the movement has its support with a few men wl 
are seeking cheap notoriety. Those men who so declare, by 


Ww 
refusing to submit the question, 


convict by their own act their 


words of insincerity. Such insincere and fallacious assertions 
can never mislead any mind except the self-infatuated minds 
which give them birth. This amendment can never be adopted 
unless there is an overwhelming public sentiment for it. It 
requires three-fourths of the States to adopt: it only re 
quires one-fourth to defeat. Are you not willing to submit 
| the matter where the people must win by such great odds if 
they win at all? If there no publie sentimen » earnest, 
| widespread, public demand, then there is no da r of subm 

sion. On the other hand, if ere are thi i s of the 


t l rtl 
States of the Union in favor of it, who will be so bold as to 
l 


say that they are not to have a chance to vote upon it? The 
fact is that those who oppose this measure, while professing; 
great reverence and love for the Constitution, nevertheless Vv 
it. The right to amend the Constitution is just as much par 
of the Constitution, just as obligatory upon men sworn 


port it, as any other part of that instrument. When the ] 
petition for the exercise of this power, and through 

and repeated exertions seek the right so given, to deny it is to 
deny them a right guaranteed by the Constitution 











But those who oppose this measure seem unw ing to ib 
mit to the crucial test of truth—that is, debate before 
tribunal which is to finally decide it. If Senators who 
this change unwise have faith in their arguments: -if they b 
lieve that experience and reason and patriotism are a; st the 
change, will they not then consent to pass this mtest from 
this forum to the forum of public opinion? If you are ) 
afraid of your nd if you do not distrust j ! 
ment by which you seek to sustain your position, then it must 
be that you distrust the judgment and the patriotism of th: 
tribunal to which you are asked to submit it. If one or the 
other were not t e, you would at least be willing to giy t] 
people a chance to vote. A man who will t | 
to a tribm ( “i to ¢ ermine § h tt 1 an rderly 
way knows or feels either that his cause is not just or 
the tribunal is unfit. 

At the last session, while this question was befor we 
listened to a most polished and effective eulogy | the n r 
from Massachusetts upon the men who framed the ¢ a } 
I agree with him fully in all he says in respect to 
and ability, the unselfish devotion, and unmatched | 1 
of that remarkable group of men. I do not ex ‘ mie 
record the appearance of another Hamilton any sooner t 
it will record the appearance of another Shake = 
not expect the future to se¢ gon , 
it will see the return of a Mr. P lent [ 
could see this Government operate just as the fal 
it, I would never challenge their wisdom nor stray ' 
moment from the path they pointed out to their child a 
do not want any different principles of govern in the 
principles which they indorsed and approved, but I do want 
those. I want to see the old Government brought back to 
where they left it—in the absolute control of the people, operat 
ing alone in their behalf Whatever changes in details are 
necessary to accomplish this we ought to make 

The first 70 years of the Republic are gone. They were 
years in which there were no influences suf! itlv stro te 
prevent the powers of government from operating in the man- 
ner in which the fathers expected them to operate. They 
were years in which there were no influences sufficiently str 
to turn the agencies of government into the agenci« ot 
ticular interests or to wholly private and selfish purpos: 


gut that is not true now. The last 40 years have wi 
marvelous change. We have other influences to deal w 
We have influences of which they never dreamed, infi 
stronger in wealth and power than the Government 
that time. These things do not require changes in the 
ciples of the fathers, but they do require readjust» 
redistribution of powers. They require the adaptation 
ernment to modern conditions. They require that 
the wisdom of the fathers as a guide for br 


confronted with a new condition of affairs. d not ! 
before which slavish devotees bow in nervy: 
tion. 

Mr. Madison said in the constitutional e 

If an election by the people or through ar r channel than tl 
State legislature promised as incorrupt and in rtial a pret tl 


could surely be no necessity for an appoi th 


Had he been able to see wh: ki vhs 
know, with that idea revolving in his mind, what do you think 
the father of the Constitution would h: looked 
upon vacant chairs here because of deadlocks in the legislature; 


’ 


ft we see 


ve done? Had he 
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had he seen as we saw last winter nearly one-half of a State 
legislature fleeing like fugitives across a State line and then 
negotiating with their colleagues like contending foes; had 
the men who surrounded Madison passed through the filth and 
corruption through which this Senate has been delving its way 
this last year; had they been thwarted and frustrated and 
defied in the effort to secure facts concerning the integrity of 
an election; had they believed that State legislatures would be 
turned by this duty from lawmaking bodies dealing conscien- 
tiously with affairs of state into political combinations, torn and 
distracted by purely convention duties, venalized and corrupted 
by powerful interests who care nothing for the State, but every- 
thing for the membership of this body; if they had seen what 
we see, does any man doubt, in view of their declarations, that 
the fathers would have taken this duty from the legislature and 
given it directly to the people? The things which the fathers 
did are not right merely because they did them, but they, too, 
must stand the test of reason and the test of time and experi- 
ence. I repeat, sir, that I join with those who give praise and 
honor to the fathers. But I do not believe in that kind of hero 
worship which makes the worshipers the nerveless, spineless, 
slavish devotees of a dead past. I believe in the hero worship 
which vitalizes and inspires, which realizes that all the great 
names which adorn the past are as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals, except as they inspire us for those achievements 
which in the language of Mr. Lincoln serves to keep the jewel of 
liberty in the family of men. 

Those who are seeking to bring about this reform are not dis- 
turbed by the charge of being demagogues or sensation hunters 
or slaves to popular sentiment. The world has always had to 
deal with a very large and a very respectable class of people 
whose intellectual orbs are in the back of their head, and the 
rest of the world has learned patience and tolerance because of 
their affliction. There were able and brilliant and patriotic men 


the joint resolution as it came from the House. The languages 
of the joint resolution, so far as it relates to that particular 
feature, is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

The substitute proposed by the Senator from Kansas leaves 
out those words and leaves the question of the control of the 
times, places, and manner of holding the election as now ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, in the fourth section, which is as 
follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

That language does not occur in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas, but the effect of the adoption of his 
substitute would be to incorporate that language in the sub- 
stitute offered by him. 

The amendment proposed by me is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may make such regulations in any State whenever the legislature 
thereof shall neglect or refuse to make such regulatious, or from any 
circumstances be incapable of making the same. 

That amendment, Mr. President, it will be seen, completely 
provides against the contingency which has been urged with 
great force and earnestness, in which the State might fail to 
make regulations for the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators, and in consequence of its failure and 
also of a sufficient number of other States, there would be, as 
stated by various Senators in their argumeats upon this floor, 
a failure to elect Senators, and in that case the wheels of the 
Government would practically be arrested. 

Now, Mr. President, in offering that amendment I have fol- 
lowed the utterances of all the conventions of the States when 


who plead for the old Confederacy and against the adoption of | they had before them the question whether or not they would 


the Constitution. A few weeks ago there was a great debate in 
the Senate of China over dispensing with the Chinaman’s queue. 
The progressives favored the measure. The regulars, loyal to 
the institutions of the fathers, plead for the maintenance of those 
customs under which they had prospered and grown to power. 
To dispense with the queue would be to strike at the very 
foundation of civil liberty and to turn the future over to an 
unthinking horde of sensation hunters trailing after new fads 
and worshiping in strange temples. It was a great debate, 
aud men were moved to great feats of oratorical power. 

I do not recall these things in disrespect of those who differ 
from us on this question. I only want to remind them that 
questions like this can not be met by charging its advocates 
with insincerity and demagogy. This question can only be 
met by argument, by reason, by a plea to the consciences and 
convictions of men. Those who favor this change are deter- 
mined and uncompromising. They will never quit until the 
cause is decreed against them in the only forum which has 
jurisdiction to render final judgment. Realizing that they 
must have two-thirds of the votes of Congress, that they must 
have three-fourths of the States, that they must meet able and 
determined opposition, that they must win against a thousand 
conservative forces—even with this handicap they are anxious 
for the final test of battle. They are willing to submit this to 
the judgment and intelligence of the American people. Noto- 
riety could be secured by easier and cheaper methods; sensa- 
tions could be more easily obtained; but, armed with a just 
cause, encouraged in the belief that a question is never settled 
until it is settled right, those who urge this measure will con- 
tinue to do so until it is written by the hand of public opinion 
into the great charter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] to the substitute offered by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter 
upon any extended argument on the general question or upon 
this particular amendment. It has been so short a time since 
I addressed the Senate somewhat at length upon this subject 
that I should be reluctant to do so, even if present conditions 
did not make it inadvisable that I should attempt it. 

I desire simply now to present an amendment, which I trust 
may meet some of the objections urged by Senators to the joint 
resolution as it came from the Judiciary Committee. The joint 
resolution as it came from the Judiciary Committee, so far as 
it affects the particular question relating to the control of the 
times, places, and manner of holding the elections is in these 
words, to be found on page 2 of the joint resolution as reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, which is, in fact, verbatim 
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adopt the Constitution and become parts of the Government 
which it was proposed to form, organize, and operate under 
that Constitution. When the Constitution was submitted to 
the various States there were sundry objections made by differ- 
ent conventions of those States, some objecting to one feature 
and some to another, all of them, however, objections, wKich 
were finally withdrawn. 

I think I may safely say that there was but one single pro- 
vision in the Constitution to which all of the States objected; 
but one single provision of the Constitution to which all of the 
States urged serious objections and criticisms; a provision to 
which they, every State—the records of which have been pre- 
served—objected. The provision thus objected to is that which 
gives to Congress the ultimate power to regulate the times, 
places, and manner of electing Members of Congress. All of the 
States made formal protest to this particular provision and 
finally agreed to the Constitution, subject to the assurance that 
the powers conferred by this provision would only be used to 
the extent as expressed in the amendment which I have to-day 
offered, to wit, that the power to regulate the manner of elec- 
tions would only be exercised when the State legislatures failed 
or refused to make the necessary regulations, or were for any 
reason incapable of making them. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the language of this amend- 
ment is copied almost verbatim, and in the essential part of it 
verbatim, from the resolution which was adopted by the con- 
vention of the State of New York when it adopted the Con- 
stitution. 

I am going to read, sir, although I did so upon a former 
oceasion, the utterances of these various conventions on this 
subject at the time they acted upon the question whether or 
not they would adopt the Constitution of the United States and 
become a part of the Government formed thereby. I read those 
to the Senate in February last when I addressed the Senate 
somewhat at length upon this subject. I read then from ithe 
original documents, which I then had before me. I now read 
from a correct copy of those utterances by those several con- 
ventions. 

The convention of the State of South Carolina used this lan- 
guage when it passed upon the question of the adoption of the 
Constitution. In its articles of adoption the State said: 

And whereas it fs essential to the preservation of the rights reserved 
to the several States, and the freedom of the people, under the opera- 
tion of a General Government that the right of prescribing tie manner, 
time, and places of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature 
should be forever inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the several 
tates: This convention doth declare that the same ought to remain to 
all posterity a perpetual and fundamental right in the local exclusive 


of the interference of the General Government, except in cases where 
the legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to perform and ful- 


fill the same according to the tenor of said Constitution. 
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The State of Virginia, in its act of June 26, 1788, adopting the 
Constitution, used this language: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, or either of them, except when the legislature of any State shall 
negiect, refuse, or be disabi 
same. 

North Carolina adopted the Constitution in 1789, and in so 
doing used the same language that Virginia did, each of them 
expressing the same idea, that this dangerous grant of power 
in the Federal Government was only to provide against the 
contingency that the States themselves should refuse or fail to 
exercise it, and that Congress should not interfere in prescribing 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections except when 
the legislature of any State should neglect or refuse or be in- 
capable to prescribe the same. 

The State of New York, from which, as I said, I have copied 
this amendment, although it is almost in the same language 
in the resolutions adopted by the other States, ratified the 
Constitution on the 28th of July, 1788, and used this language 
in the act of ratification: 

Under these impressions— 


Which had been previously stated in the resolution— 


Under these impressions and declaring that the rights aforesaid can 
not be abridged or violated, and that the explanations aforesaid are con- 
sistent with the said Constitution, and in confidence that the amend- 
ments which shall have been proposed to the said Constitution shall 
receive an early and mature consideration, we, the said delegates 
* * * do by these presents assent to and ratify the said Consti- 
tution 

In full confidence, nevertheless, that until a convention shall be 
called and convened for proposing amendments to the Constitution 

* * * that the Congress will not make or alter any regulation in 
this State respecting the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives unless the legislature in this 
State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the pur- 
pose, or from any circumstances be incapable of making the same, 
and that in those cases such power will duly be exercised until the 
legislature of this State shall make provisions in the premises. 


by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the 


Rhode Island, June 26, 1790, used the same language as did | country and doubtless had largely its influence in constraining 


‘Ss 
the State of New York—only stronger. 

Pennsylvania said, in the article adopting the Constitution: 

That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations con- 
cerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make 
regulations for the purpose, and then only for such time as such neglect 
or refusal shall continue. 

The State of Massachusetts, February 6, 1789, used this lan- 
guage: 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested In them by the 
fourth section of the first article, but im cases when a State shall 
neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall 
make regulations subversive of the rights of the people to a free and 
equal representation in Congress, agreeably to the Constitution. 


And Massachusetts, in the same document, went on to say: 
And the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the people of 


this Commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress | : a 
at all times, until the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been | exercise to a case where the States themselves shall fail to 


| perform their duty in that particular. 


considered agreeably to the fifth article of said Constitution, to exert 
all their influence and use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain 
a ratification of said alterations and provisions, in such manner as is 
provided in said article. 

New Hampshire ratified on June 21, 1788, and used in recom- 
mendation the same language as did Massachusetts. 

Now, Mr. President, as I stated upon the former occasion, it 
will be recollected that after the action of the convention in 
framing the Constitution there was great contention in the 
country whether or not the Constitution should be adopted or 
whether the States should remain under the old Articles of 
Confederation, and there was great division among them, as 


has been stated here to-day. Among the foremost of those who | 


advocated the adoption of the Constitution were Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison. They contributed very largely 
to the literature of that day in the advocacy of the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

They had to meet the contention which was then being pre- 
sented in the several conventions of the States to the effect that 
to give the General Government the unrestricted power to legis- 
late as to the times, places, and manner of holding these elec- 
tions was to confer upon the General Government a power in- 
consistent with that which was conceived to be to the interests 
and safety and the perpetuity of the liberties of the people of 
the several States. 

How did they meet that contention? Did they meet it by 
contending for what Senators here contend for—that there 
should be this power in the General Government in order that 
in times when political or party exigency may demand it the 
General Government may lay its powerful hand upon the States 
and control and regulate the elections in those States through 
registrars and supervisors and judges of election, with their 
authority supported at the polls by marshals and deputy mar- 
shals and if need be by the military forces of the United States? 











| deal of interest. 


Did these prominent advocates of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution make any such contention? Did they attempt to justify 
any such proposition before the conventions of the severai 
States when they were called upon to decide the vital question 
whether or not the Government should be formed? By no 
means, Mr. President. Sir, there is no man who can read the 
debates of that day, there is no man who can read the official 
action as embodied in the utterances of the conventions of that 
day, who can doubt for a moment that if Alexander Hamilton 
and James Madison had taken any such position before the 
country the new Constitution would have been repudiated; 
and the several conventions, headed by the convention in New 
York, followed by practically all the other States, would have 
said: Whatever may be advantages to be had under this 
proposed general government, so long as you contend for the 
right of the General Government to interfere with the elections 
in the States to prescribe the times and the manner and the 
places, regardless of whether we have performed that duty or 
not, we reject the proposed constitution. 

No Senator who has ever read those debates, not only the de 
bates of the Constitutional Convention but the debates in the 
several conventions of the States, can rise in his place to-day 
and say he has read them and believes for a moment that a 
single one of these States would have adopted the Constitution 
with any such proposition embodied in it. 

Alexander Hamilton knew that fact; James Madison knew 
that fact; and consequently they met the objection of these 
States, not by justifying the proposition that the General Gov- 
ernment should have the right to interfere, but by solemnly as- 
serting that the only purpose was to use a necessary power 
when the States themselves refused or neglected to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Therefore it was that Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison, in their effort to have the Con 
stitution adopted by the several States, gave the assurance, 
which I am about to read, which was published throughout the 


the conventions of the several States to agree to the Constitu 
tion with the broad grant of power in it, full of confidence that 
it was only to be exercised in such way as these fathers of the 
Constitution assured them it would only be exercised. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have listened to the Senator with a great 
Would not the argument which he is making 
more properly apply to a proposed plan of legislation under the 


| existing terms of the Constitution rather than to the proposi 


tion of abandoning those provisions in the Constitution? I am 
unable to see—— 

Mr. BACON. This dees not abandon it. If the Senator had 
heard the amendment read which I offered, he will see that it 
still retains the power in the General Government but limits its 


Mr. CLAPP. But beginning primarily, the proposition of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] in its present form, if it 
amounted to anything in that respect, would be an abandonment 
of certain provisions which are in the Constitution, whereas the 
proposition of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] would 
simply retain those provisions of the Constitution which were 
put in at the time the Constitution was adopted. As to what 
was meant by those provisions and when those provisions should 
be invoked by Congress, it seems to me would apply with more 
force to proposed legislation carrying them into effect than the 
question which is now before us, as to whether they should be 
abandoned or retained under this new plan. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I had not intended to go into 
that branch of the discussion, and I am a little reluctant to do 
it now, but still I will, if the Senator will pardon me until I 
get to that particular point. 

I do not think the point I was exactly on at that time relates 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota. The point I 
am on is simply this: I had read what had been uttered by the 
conventions of the several States showing that they objected to 
the language as presented in the Constitution, and as now found 
in the Constitution, because they conceived that it was capable 
of the construction which has been put upon it since that time, 
which gave to Congress the power to prescribe not only the 
times and the places but the manner, and in prescribing the man 
ner necessarily prescribing all the details with reference to an 
election. They then recognized that in prescribing the manner of 
holding and conducting these elections Congress would have thie 
power to enact registration laws; that it would have the power 
to appoint registrars, to appoint supervisors of election, to ap 
point judges of election and returning boards to certify the 
results; not only so, but also to order officials of the executive 
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departinent of the Government to enforce the law in that respect, 
to uphold at the polls the authority of registrars and super- 
visors and judges, and not only the power to thus invest civil 
officers with the authority to thus enforce the law, but with 
the power necessarily to order the soldiers of the United States 
for the purpose of upholding the civil authority. 

That was the view which the several States took of the possi- 
bility of this clause in the Constitution. They objected to it 
most strenuously. They contended that that was a right which 
belonged to each State. There was then no cloud upon the 
horizon which indicated the coming of a sectional storm. It 
was not to guard against any special and particular evil which 
was apprehended, but those rugged men who had so recently 
been through a contest by means of which they had achieved 
their liberty stood more than a hundred years nearer to the 
times of autocratic rule than we stand. They stood more than 
a hundred years nearer the exhibition of great central power, 
situated beyond their borders and controlling their local affairs. 
They had devoted seven years in proclaiming their rights to 
free themselves of such outside domination, and while there 
was then no particular menace from any particular quarter, 
they were grounded in the great fundamental proposition that 


they should control absolutely their own local affairs, and most | 


particularly their elections, and that no general government 
should ever assume to control those local affairs for them. 
Therefore it was that they objected to this clause in the 
Constitution with the possibilities of which I have spoken, pos- 
sibilities then, but realities since in this country; possibilities 
then, but realities in laws which have at one time stood upon 
our statute books for twenty-odd years without the ability of the 
people to remove themselves from such tyranny and such oppres- 
sion; possibilities then, but almost realities afterwards in the 
bill known as the force bill, which passed the House and 
which came to this body and only after a long time was de- 
feated, not by a direct vote, but by a flank movement—through 


a vote in the Senate to pass to the consideration of another | 


bill, 

Thus it was, I say, that the people of that day viewed possi- 
bilities, and even in the absence of anything which was then 
presented as a probability, in the absence of anything which 
was visible and tangible, they stood upon an abstract right 
and upon a fundamental proposition and said they could not 
be moved from it, and they would have refused to form the 
Government rather than to surrender the principle or to run 
the danger involved in its abandonment. 

Now, the advocates of the adoption of the Constitution saw 
that difficulty. It had to be met. If they had met it by an 


advocacy ‘of the proposition, they would have failed in that | 


contest. They met it by giving the most solemn assurances to 
the several States that it was a power never to be exercised 
except when the States themselves refused or neglected to ex- 


ercise it. Alexander Hamilton and James Madison, the great | 
apostles of the adoption of the Constitution, both gave their | 


solemn pledge. Under such a solemn pledge the State of New 
York, the State of Massachusetts, the State of New Jersey, 
the State of Rhode Island, the State of New Hampshire, the 
State of Pennsylvania, the State of Virginia, the State of North 
Carolina, and the State of South Carolina, and all the States 
of which we have the record, all gave their adhesion in the 
adoption of the Constitution, while at the same time giving 
the utterances of their confidence in the observance of that 
assurance and pledge. 


All this amendment does, Mr. President, is to ask that the | 


Congress of the United States should to-day observe that pledge. 

Now, what did Alexander Hamilton say about this at a time 
when the thing hung in the balance, when it was doubtful 
whether or not the States could be reconciled to this great in- 
vasion of the right of each State to control its own elections, 


and when there was danger that the work of the convention | 


would go to pieces and there would be no Government of the 
United States formed? Under these solemn circumstances, in 
the face of such a danger, to avoid possible ruin and shipwreck 
in the work of framing the proposed government, Alexander 
Hamilton said this. Madison came first, but as I spoke of 


new Government. Alexander Hamilton, in the fifty-eighth num- 
ber of the Federalist, used this language: 

They (the convention) have submitted the regulation of elections 
for the Federal Government in the first instance to the local adminis- 
trations, which, in ordinary cases and when no improper views prevail, 
may be both more convenient and more satisfactory ; but they have r- 
served to the national authority a right to interpose whenever extrac 
dinary circumstances might render that interposition necessary to iis 
safety. 

What Hamilton meant by this general language is sufficiently 
shown in the specific language used by the convention of New 
York, which I have already quoted and read to the Senate, of 
which convention Hamilton was a most active and conspicuous 
member. The “safety” to which he alluded was the necessity 
for the General Government to have the power to act if the 
States refused or neglected to do so. 

I will say the context and all the contemporaneous publica- 
tions and all the debates show that the safety to which he 
alluded was necessary to guard against the same contingency 
of which the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] spoke in his 
speech during the last session of Congress, the fear that by 
reason of the omission of the State to provide proper machinery 
there could not be brought to the Chambers of Congress the 
Senators and the Representatives who were required in order 
that the Government might be carried on. 
| Mr. Madison used this language in the convention of Vir- 
| ginia: 

It was found necessary to leave the regulation of these (times, 
places, and manner) in the first places to the State governments « 


being best acquainted with the situation of the people, subject to the 
control of the General Government, in order to enable it to produce 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 


uniformity and prevent its own dissolution * * *. Were they ex 
clusively under the control of the State governments, the General Gov- 
ernment might easily be dissolved. But if they be regulated properly 
by the State legislatures, the congressional control will very probably 
never be cxercised. 

John Jay, afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, 
in discussing in the New York convention, of which he was 
member, this provision of the Constitution, used this language: 

That evety government was imperfect unless it had a power of pr 
serving itself. Suppose that by design or accident the States should 
neglect to appoint the Representatives, certainly there should be some 
constitutional remedy for this evil. The obvious meaning of the 
paragraph was that, if this neglect should take place, Congress should 

ave power by law to support the Government, and prevent the dis- 
solution of the Union. He believed this was the design of the Fed- 
eral convention. 

Mr. Madison, in the Madison Papers, used this language in 
| regard to this section: 

This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to 
alter the provisions of the State, but to make regulations in case tlie 
| States should fail or refuse altogether. 

Mr. Madison was also a member of the Virginia convention. 
which, in adopting the Constitution, used the explicit languave 
upon this question which I have already quoted and read to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, whatever may be said as to whether or not 
any of this language is ambiguous, certainly the impression 
made and the undertaking understood by the conventions of the 
States was in exact accordance with the language which I have 
read from the resolutions adopted by these conventions; an: 
each one of the several States from whose convention procee| 
ings I have read, not in ambiguous language, but in the mos 
| perfect and concise and unqualified language, adopted the Con- 
stitution with the assurance which they had from the utterances 
of the public men of that day, that, while it was possible th: 
there could be this broad construction of the language giving 
this power to Congress, it was not the intention or purpose th: 
Congress should exercise this power except in cases where tiv 
| States themselves failed to use it; and their adoption was 
| conditioned upon their confidence that this pledge would be 
| sacredly kept. 


For that reason, Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment. It does not take away from the Federal Governuie' 
| the right or power to exert this authority to prescribe the 
| times, places, and manner, but it limits it to the times when 
| the States themselves shall refuse or neglect to make such regu- 
' lations. 


| Mr. President, while it has taken some time to recite all this, 


Hamilton I will read what Hamilton said in the fifty-eighth | the facts are so plain, the record is so complete, the conclusion 


number of the Feder: list. 

The Federalist was made up of papers which were then cir- 
culated and read from one end of this country to the other, 
and upon which the people in the States and the public men at 
the conventions relied as that upon which they could securely 
depend without fear that it would afterwards be disregarded. 
Number after number was issued arguing why the convention 
of each State should adopt the Constitution and why the Con- 
stitution should be the foundation upon which should rest the 


is so definite and unanswerable, that no Senator will rise in 
his place and deny that this was the plain, manifest intention 
and understanding of all the States in the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Carr] 
asked me a question which I do not feel that I am at liberty 
to omit to answer, although it had not been my purpose whlien 
I rose to take up the time of the Senate with it. As stated 
when I began, I had no intention to make any extended re- 
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marks at this time. As I understand the suggestion of the 
Senator from Minnesota, it is one which has frequently been 
made upon this floor as to the Bristow amendment, as we now 
call it, the Sutherland amendment as it was known in the last 
Congress, because they are both exactly the same in effect. 
There is not a word of difference between them. So, if I speak 
of the Sutherland amendment, it will be known I do it asa 
matter of habit, as I have reference to the Bristow amendment, 
the two being identical. That suggestion, so frequently made, 
is to the effect that that amendment only retains, in case we 
should adopt the joint resolution providing for a direct election 
of Senators by vote of the people, the present powers of the 
Constitution in controlling the election of Senators, and makes 
no change in them, whereas it is contended that the joint reso- 
lution amending the Constitution which is reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary does make a change in this par- 
ticular. That, I understand, is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I think it is capable of easy demonstration 
ihat the adoption of an amendment giving to a direct vote of 
the people the choice of Senators, leaving at the same time the 
language of the fourth section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution to apply to that changed condition, does make a most 
radical change in the law, and that there will be a control by 
the General Government of the election of Senators which the 
General Government has not now under the present law, 

It is true, Mr. President, that the language used in the fourth 
section of the first article of the Constitution is language which 
applies both to the election of Senators by the legislatures and 
to the election of Representatives by the people, but it is mani- 
fest that that provision in the Constitution, as it now stands, 
does give the Federal Government the power of control over the 
manner of the election of Representatives, which it has not and 
can not have under the present law in the election of Senators. 
Why? I have given to-day an enumeration of the several pow- 
ers which,-.under the construction now given to that clause of 
the Constitution, are brought into force and exercise whenever 
Congress sees fit to exercise the power in prescribing what shall 
be the manner in which the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives shall be elected. 

There might be others added to this enumeration, but these 
are the plain ones that lie upon the surface. I have enumerated 
the power to appoint registrars. I could have added to that the 


power to pass a registration law. There is no doubt about the | 


fact that if Congress has the power to appoint registrars to 
judge of who shall vote under the registration law made by the 
State, Congress also has the power itself to prescribe who shall 
be registered, and to appoint men who shall make the registra- 
tion. Congress has the power to make a registration law. It 
is true that in the making of that registration law Congress 
would be limited to the placing upon the registration list those 
who are qualified to vote under the State law. There is no 
doubt about that; but there is always a wide discretion, where 
different qualifications are enumerated, in the registrars as to 
whom they put upon the list and whom they will take off it. 
But that is aside. 

So far as the elections of Members of the House are con- 
cerned, under the power to prescribe the manner in which 
those elections shall be held, there is the power to pass a regis- 
tration law to register the votes that shall be received at the 


polls, to appoint the registrars, the supervisors of elections, | 


judges of elections, and the returning boards to decide the re- 
sult of the elections; also marshals and deputy marshals at 
the polls to maintain the authority of these officers, and, if 
need be, soldiers at the polls to support the marshals in their 
effort to support and enforce the acts of these officers. 

There is no question about the fact that under the construc- 
tion given to the fourth section such is the power of Congress 
in prescribing the manner in which Members of the House of 
tepresentatives shall be elected. Is there any Senator here 
who will say that under the present law under which Senators 
are elected by the legislatures Congress can pass or enforce 
any law which shall apply to the legislature of a State in 
managing and controlling the legislature in electing a Senator 
in the same way and by the same means that Congress can 
under that clause of the Constitution now exercise in managing 
and controlling the elections of Representatives? It is impos- 
sible under that clause of the Constitution for Congress to 
undertake to control the elections of Senators through the ap- 
pointment of registration boards to determine who are the 
legislators entitled to vote, of judges of the election to super- 
vise the elections by the legislature, with returning boards to 
determine and certify the result of the election by the legisla- 
ture, with marshals and deputy marshals present at the ses- 
tion of the legislature, and, if need be, soldiers also to enforce 


| 
2 there is not a Senator here who will not admit that 


in the legislature the authority and orders of these registrars, 
judges, and supervisors and returniag boards. The mere state- 
ment of such a proposition shows its impossibility. Although 
the language of the Constitution as to prescribing regulations 
for the control of elections is now the same for Representa- 
tives as for Senators, who is there who can rise in his place 
and say that Congress, without an absolute revolution in the 
Government, without overturning the autonomy and sovereignty 
of the States, without an utter destruction of our form of gov- 
ernment, can undertake to prescribe registration laws for the 
legislatures, can undertake to supervise the election of a Sena- 
tor by a legislature, to invade the halls of a legislature and set 
up the judges of the election, to put marshals appointed by 
Federal judges in the legislative halls, to see that the legisla- 
ture elects Senators right, to send the armed forces of the 
United States with their guns and their sabers into the halls 
of the legislature to enforce the law with reference to the 
election of Senators? 

Mr. President, the proposition is an absurdity. This all can 
now be done by Congress in controlling the manner of electing 
Representatives. But who will say that this can be done in 
the election of Senators by the legislature of a State? I am 





while all this can be done in the election of Representatives, it 
would be an absurdity to talk about its being done in the elec- 
tion of Senators. Who can doubt it? The language of the 
Constitution as to the control by Congress of the elections of 
Senators and of Representatives is the same. The applica- 
tion of it is necessarily different. It is an impossibility that 
in practical enforcement it can be the same in one case as in 
the other. The same power under the law as it now exists is 
nominally conferred by the Constitution on the Federal Govern- 
ment in the election of Senators that is exercised in the elec 
tion of Representatives, but practically it is impossible under 
the present law for that power to be exercised by the Federal 
Government in the election of Senators; but when you change 
the law so that you put the election of a Senator by the people 
and upon the same plane as the election of a Representative, 
and apply the law to him which can not be applied now, the 
power can be exercised in the election of Senators, and you 
have made a tremendous change; you have made a revolu- 
tionary change. You have made the law in its practical en- 
forcement through the control registrars and supervisors and 
judges of elections with marshals and if need be soldiers at 
| the polls apply to the election of Senators, a thing that is now 
impossible. When this change is made, you will have made, 
| Mr. President, that which, in my honest judgment, in time wil! 
unsettle the foundations of this Government. You will make 
practically a new Government when you destroy the power 
of the States to control the election of their Senators. It may 
take a long time, but it will come. 

Mr. President, what is the highest practical evidence of the 
fact that the same law, while written on the statute books in 
he same words and applying to Representatives, does not in 
practical enforcement apply to Senators? We know that in the 
past 40 years, in times of great heat, in times of great sectional 
difference, in times of great political excitement and partisan 
| controversy, there were two election laws put upon the statute 
books. There was just as much inducement, just as much 
partisan desire then to control the election of Senators as there 
then was to control the election of Representatives. The creat 
influences which caused Congress to pass those election laws 
for the purpose of controlling the election of Representatives 
were influences equally 2s potent, equally as active, equally as 
moving and pushing in the case of Senators as it was in the 
case of Representatives, and even more important from a parti- 
san standpoint. 

The same purpose which there was to control the election so 
far as it concerned Representatives would have given to Con- 
gress the intent to control the elections to the Senate in the 
same way. Yet examine those laws and what do you find? 
It was just as important, if not more important, to the influ 
ences which brought forth those election laws that they should 
control the election of Senators as that they should control the 
election of Representatives. Yet with the greatest inducement 
to control not only the Representatives but Senators, you will 
find upon examination of those laws that they applied exclu 
sively to the election of Representatives. There is not a word 
in either one of them about the election of Senators, but al! 
the machinery providing that in any district, or in any smal\ 
community, a certain number, from 10 to 20, might go before 
a judge of a district court and make affidavit that a fair elec 
tion was not going to be held, and then empo\ver the judge of 
the district court to appoint registrars and supervisors and 
judges to hold that election, bailiffs of the court to attend those 
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elections to uphold the authority of those registrars and super- 
visors and judges, and armed men at the polls to uphold the 
authority of the marshals if they did not have the power, all 
of it relating exclusively to Representatives, and no line or 
letter relating to the election of Senators. 

Well, also in the force bill, at a more recent date, passed at 
a time when it was said there was a great need that there 
should be a law controlling elections in the country, when it 
passed the House and came to the Senate and was defeated 
under the methods which I have spoken of, there was not 
a line nor a syllable nor a letter with reference to the elec- 
tion of Senators. It was recognized that while the language of 
the Constitution empowering Cengress to control elections was 
applicable alike to the election of Senators and the election of 
Representatives, it could not be in practice made to apply to 
the election of Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor as to the election at the polls where 
the legislature was elected by which Senators were to be 
elected. 

Mr. BACON. Nor, as suggested to me by my friend from 
Mississippi, as to the election at the polls where the legisla- 
tures were to be elected by whom Senators were to be elected. 

Now, Mr. President, is there any escape from the proposition 
under the law, as it now stands, although in the Constitution 
the same law is written with reference to Senators that is written 
as to Representatives, the law is in possible enforcement dif- 
ferent from the one as to what it is as to the other; that 
whereas you may put registrars and supervisors and judges 
and marshals of the courts, and armies to support marshals 
and judges of election, and bring testimony as to who has been 
elected in the case of Representatives, it is under the law as it 
now exists an absolute, practical impossibility now in the case 
of Senators so recognized and so acted upon by Congress when 
it had every inducement to construe it otherwise. 

But, Mr. Presideut, when you let that same clause in the 
Constitution stand as to the control of the election of Senators, 
and when you provide that the election of Senators shall be by 
the people, then every regulation of elections which can be put 
on the statute book which relates to the election of Members 
of the House of Representatives can be made to apply with 
equal force instantly practically to the election of Senators. 
Is that no change? The claim that no change will be made 
ean not be supported. That has been the cry in the last Con- 
gress and in this Congress, and that is one ground upon which 
it is sought to be vindicated, that we are not changing the 
law; that we are letting the law stand as it is. One can safely 
challenge the proposition that the law will not be most radi- 
cally and fundamentally changed; and until some one does 
answer this argument, let no one again repeat the assertion 
that the law as to the control of the election of Senators will 
not, in practical effect, be thus changed. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate with any extended argument this afternoon. I do not know 
that I should have said a word at this time if my distinguished 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Stone] had not insisted that I should 
explain the amendment which I offered to the Senate. I had 
purposed to let it go upon its merits. I had said to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that I did not feel that I could prop- 
erly go on to-day; but, Mr. President, as I have entered upon 
the subject, and have been unwittingly led into a general dis- 
cussion, I want to discuss one other feature of the subject. 

One of the arguments which has been pressed with great 
earnestness and with unremitting perseverance has been the one 
I have attempted to answer this afternoon—that the change 
in the law submitting the election of Senators to the direct vote 
of the people, with no supervision other than that which is 
now contained in the Constitution, would not change in effect 
the present Constitution as regards the control of those elec- 
tions by the Government. If I have not demonstrated the fact 
that it would make a change of a most radical and far-reaching 
character, then, Mr. President, it is because I have not the com- 
mand of language in order to express the thoughts which are in 
my mind and the arguments which have presented themselves 
to me. One other proposition which has been urged here to-day 
as a reason why this amendment which comes from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary—which is the same that passed the 
House of Representatives—should not be adopted and why 
the amendment now offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] and formerly offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] should be adopted in lieu of it is that, even con- 
ceding that there is this change, even conceding that the effect 
of it will be to change radically the power of Congress over 
the election of Senators, at least it only gives Congress the same 
power over the election of Senators which it has over the 
election of Representatives, and therefore should not be ob- 
jected to. 
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I had no intention of going into that, but, with the permis 
of the Senate, if I do not unduly weary it on this very y 
evening, when, of course, I must suffer more from my pe 
ence than they from submitting to it, I want to answer th 

Conceding that the effect will be to change the control of 
United States Government now in the election of Senators, 
that in that change it only gives the Government of the U: 
States the same power over the election of Senators that it : 
has over the election of Representatives, why, it is as 
should there be any reason why the Government of the U) 
States should not have the same control over the election 
Senators as it has over the election of Representatives? \\ 
sir, I want to give several reasons. Some of them have | 
given heretofore, and I shall do no more than touch then 
least those of them that I understand to have been already . 
cussed. There are one or two of them, however, that I dv 
recollect having heard discussed, which I may speak of a |i! 
more at length. 

In the first place, as I have endeavored to demonstrate 
power now claimed and which at times has been exercise 
the control of the election of Representatives is alto 
greater than that contemplated or intended by the frame 
the Constitution, and if any change is to be made it shou), 
a change which would take away the power to interfere 
the elections of Representatives and not a change to give fu 
power to interfere with the election of Senators. 

In the next place, as has been repeatedly said here, and 
very long ago said by my learned friend, the Senator fro: \! 
sissippi [Mr. Wit1aMs], on my left, a Senator occupies a 
different relation to the Government in his representation 
State here from what a Representative occupies in his rey) 
sentation of a given number of people. A Senator represents | 
only the people found within the State, but he represents | 
corporate entity of the State. He represents more than | 
Mr. President; he represents that which the Supreme ( 
of the United States in more than one decision has recogni 
to wit, the sovereignty of a State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He represents the State regardless of (| 
number of people within the State. 

Mr. BACON. He represents the State, as is said by the s 
ator from Mississippi, regardless of the number of peo) 
that State. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has more than « 
said that within its sphere the State is as much of a sove: 
as the United States in its sphere, and the Senator repre: 
here not only the people and all the material interests wi: 
a State, but he represents the corporate entity and the s 
eignty of the State. 

Certainly, Mr. President, there is the strongest of re: 
why the State should control the selection of the men whv 
thus to represent the State in this high Council of States. 
the one case the representation is a representation of |! 
which is in its nature national; it is a representation w! 
includes a certain number of people, greater in the aggreg:' 
one State than in another, equal in its representation in | 
one district as in another, whether in the same State or | 
It is a representation of that which is more particularly 
tional. In the other it is the representation of that whi.! 
an entity in itself, and which has the same dignity each | 
another has, regardless of how much greater in area or po| 
tion the one may be than the other. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of it of a 1 
practical character that I want to suggest to the Senate, : 
that is that the election of a Senator and his presence in | 
body and the power which he exercises is a matter of sur} 
ing importance—much greater than the representation ot 
Representative in the House of Representatives. Sir, I do: 
in any degree underestimate the dignity and importance of 
House of Representatives. To one familiar with the di! 
and authority of other national representative bodies and \ 
knows the vast scope of the immense interests controlled by 
American House of Representatives and the wide range of 
activities and powers, there can be no hesitation in s:) 
that it is, as a strictly legislative body and in its legis! 
capacity, the most powerful and important of all represent:' 
bodies of the world. 

But the Senate is much more than a legislative body. As 
from the question of numbers, the power which the ‘Senate | 
in the peculiar functions which are devolved upon Senat: 
makes the office of Senator of far greater importance. |) 
passing from that for a moment find returning to the ques! 
of numbers. There is one suggestion in that connection ¢! 
I wish to make. 
about the control of the Senate by the so-called interests. | 
think much of that is exaggerated; in fact, I know it is; |) 


it is possible in the future, as it has been in the past, that | 


We hear a great deal about the interests a)! 
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will be greatly to the interest of the interests to control the 
Senate. The control of one or two Representatives in the other 
House is a minor matter, because of the great number of men 
there. aside from the greater difference still of the functions 


which they perform: but the control of a few men in the Senate | 


is a matter of most vital importance. The control of the elec- 
tion of one man in the Senate may change the practical con- 
trol of the Government. It may be at some time that there 
is some Senator who is particularly disagreeable to certain 
influences. He may be a man who stands not in awe of the 
powers that be, political, financial, or otherwise. To control 
such a man as that in the other House would have very little 
influence upon the destinies of the country or upon the laws 
which are to be passed or the legislative functions to be per- 
formed, but to control the election or return of such a man in 
the Senate may be a matter of the vastest importance. 

Mr. President, the application I make of that is this: One 


of the greatest evils which are apprehended in regard to the | wish of the House of Representatives. With the House 


election of Senators by the people is the danger that contests 


over seats will arise in the Senate which can not be settled prac- | 


tically upon their merits because of the vast number of votes 
which shall have been cast in any senatorial election, and which 
will be in consequence decided by the Senate on political 
grounds, or on some other grounds. Whenever you put it within 
the power of Congress to pass registration laws and make super- 
visors and judges of elections, for the purpose of doing that 
which the minority in their report from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee assert as one of the purposes of the Bristow amendment, for 


the purpose of gathering evidence in regard to the election of | 


Senators, it will be an easy matter in the interest of party or of 
any great influential interest to gather evidence, through these 
supervisors and judges of election, by which any man may be 
gotten rid of in this body who may have made himself distaste- 
ful or dangerous to some great and powerful influence in this 
country, political or otherwise. As long as such a man is safe 
in the confidence of his people, and so long as his State can 
control the election of its Senators, he is safe from the attack 
of those without his State—but not so if those without his State 
through party influence in the Senate can control these elec- 
tions within the State. 

The same thing will be true as to contests between political 
parties. The minority in their report say that the necessity 
for Federal control is that the Government may have officers 
at the polls who should gather evidence and come here and tell 
us what has been done in an election which entitles one man to 
a seat and which makes it proper and necessary to turn another 
man out of his seat. Everybody knows that when it comes to 
canvassing hundreds of thousands of votes it is an impossibility 
for the Senate to perform such a task, and with the evidence 
of these registrars and supervisors and judges and marshals, 
partisans as they doubtless will be, there will be always enough 
upon which to base a decision in favor of either man accord- 
ing as the predominant influences, political or otherwise, may 
desire that one man may be allowed to retain a seat or that he 
may be turned out and another man may be given it. 

Time will not permit that I further elaborate that thought, 
but there are other reasons why the States should control the 
question as to how their Senators should be elected. 

Mr. President, we frequently hear about the rights reserved 
to the States, but there is one very remarkable thing that has 
struck me in regard to the Constitution which we do not hear 
so often spoken of, and that is, that the purpose of the fathers 
in forming the Constitution was not only to give to the States 
certain rights which could not be infringed upon, but they 
constructed the Government in such a way that the States as 
States should, in their equal representation in the Senate, be 
the principal agency, the controlling influence, in everything 
connected with the exercise of the sovereign powers of the 
Government; that the States, as States, through their repre- 
sentation in the Senate, should themselves control the most 
important functions of the Federal Government. 

I repeat, sir, that the Senate is much more than a legislative 
body. It has legislative, executive, and judicial functions. 
With the House of Representatives it shares the legislative 
function in the enactment of statutes. With the President it 
shares the executive functions in the treaty-making power and 
the appointment of all the officers of the Government. Upon 
impeachment proceedings by the House, the Senate is em- 
powered to try and upon conviction to dismiss from office any 
officer of the Government, from the highest to the lowest, and 
Arom such judgment and sentence there is no appeal. But this 
is by no means all. 

It may sound like a startling statement, but the Constitution 
of the United States gives to the States through their represen- 
tation in the Senate a greater power in the control of the Fed- 
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eral Government than it gives to all the people of the United 
States combined. It gives io the Senate in the carrying on 
of the Federal Government a greater power than it gives to 
any other agency, or any other part of the Government, or 
of the country, or that which makes up the Government. Ther 
are some things denied to the Executive: there 
denied to the House of Representatives: there are some things 
which the Senate can do in connection with the Executive: there 
are some things which the Senate can do in connection with the 
House of Representatives; but there is nothing that ean be done 
without the Senate. With the House of Representatives it 
can pass a law with the approval of the President of the 
United States, and it can pass a law with the 

of the President of the United States. It can 
over the objection of the President of the United S, 
With the President of the United States the Senate can mal 

a treaty, which is the supreme law of the 


» 


are some things 


disapprov: l 


land, against the 


Representatives the Senate can subsequently, by the @ el 
of a statute, reneal that treaty against the wish of the President 
of the United States. The Senate in conjunction with the House 
can declare and meke war against a foreign nation contrary 
to the wish and over the objection of the President; and then 
the Senate and the President, acting together in making a 
treaty, may stop that war and make peace with that country 
against the wish and over the objection of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate of the United States, in cooperation 
with the President, can make any officer of the United States 
from the Chief Justice down to a marshal of a district, and the 
Senate of the United States, acting with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, can turn that man out of office without the censent 
and against the wish of the President of the United States. 


So I might go on. There are some things which can be done 


| without the House of Representatives and against the wish of 





the House; there are some things which ean be done without 
the Executive and against the wish of the Executive: there are 
some things which can be done by the Senate in conjunction 
with the one over the objection of the other, and vice versa: 
but there is no single thing which either the House of Repre- 
sentatives can do or the Executive can do without the conse 
of the Senate. The Senate is the great conservative, central 
feature of the Government, and the reason of it is this: That the 


States, each possessing supreme power in itself, were, when the 


vy 
Federal Government was formed, not willing to make the Fed 
eral Government unless in the making of it the States should 
not only have reserved to them the right of controlling their 
individual and local matters, but also unless the States should 
have the most prominent and active and controlling part 
every function of the Government through their equa! and di 
representation in the Senate. 

Thus it appears, Mr. President, that in this vast machinery 
of government, while some things can be done without the 
House, while some things can be done without the President, 
there is no single function of government of a constructive or 
of a destructive character, but that at some vital point in 
the progress of these great and vital governmental measures 
the Senate must give its assent, and without its assent none 
of these things can be done. I repeat that that was the great 
feature in the Constitution adopted not for the purpose simply 
of forming a well-adjusted Government, but for the purpose of 
retaining to the States, through their equal representation in 
the Senate, their power in the control of every active, affirma- 
tive function of the Government. ‘The creation and peculiar 
constitution of the Senate was the great covenant entered into 


nt 


in 


re t 
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| between the States when they framed and adopted the Constitu- 


tion, and when these great and varied powers were conferred 
upon those who should represent them in the Senate. What 


al 
mockery, what an absolute mockery, to talk about the retention 
of such power; what an absolute mockery to say that no grest 
function of the Government can be performed unless the States 
shall consent to it through their Senators, and then pass a law 
which will say that the States must be overseen in the selection 
of their Senators; that the States must be controlled; that the 
States must be supervised and directed when they are to select 
the men who are to perform this high and mighty function, 

Mr. President, my solemn judgment, with the limited oppor- 
tunity I have had to peruse the political acts of this Govern- 
ment and to look over its legislation, is that there has never 
been a proposition which strikes so fundamentally at the basie 
principles upon which the States have entered into the Gov- 
ernment as that which seeks to assert the proposition that the 
General Government shall control the manner in which Sen- 
ators shall be elected. And, sir, of all bodies in the world that 
we should be the ones to stand for that proposition! The 
House of Representatives recognize this. They have in the 
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resolution which they have passed and sent to us grandly 
stood for the maintenance of the powers of the States. 

The House of Representatives sent us a joint resolution, which 
was a recognition of this right of the States, They sent us a 
joint resolution in which they say they recognize that the Gen- 
eral Government or the people of the other States should not 
interfere in the local election of Senators; yet it is proposed 
that we, the special guardians of these mighty functions, we 
whose duty it is to uphold this xgis of power, we who should 
magnify our office—that we shall be the ones, over the objec- 
tion of the House of Representatives, to strike down this power 
of the States and put it in the power of the General Government, 
or of a dominant party in the Government—to practically dictate, 
when political or other influences shall demand it, who shall 
be declared to be the representative of a State in the Senate. 
Why, Mr. President, I say, of all men, why should we be the 
ones to sanction or permit such a thing? It would be bad 
enough for the House of Representatives to send us a joint 
resolution such as that now proposed by the substitute of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], which is the same amend- 
ment as that offered previously by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]; it would be bad enough if they had sent such a 
resolution to us, and if they had done so we by right should have 
refused to concur in it; we should have replied, “ In the name of 
our States, in the name of the great foundation principles of our 
Government, in the name of those sovereignties who sur- 
rendered in part their sovereignty upon the assurance that their 
right to control their elections should not be destroyed, we 
reject the proposition.” Unless the Senate does consent, the 
practical exercise of the right to control the election of Senators 
can not be taken from the States. 

Mr. President, I do not know how it may be as to others, but 
if I should vote for the proposed substitute of the Senator from 
Kansas, with this right thus to invade the States and control 
the local election of Senators, and the time should come during 
the remainder of my life—and who can tell when it shall come— 
when supervisors and registrars and judges of election and mar- 
shals and soldiers at the polls should, after a heated contested 
election, come here with their partisan evidence, and a man whom 
the people of my State had legitimately elected should, under the 
operation of this law, be turned out of the Senate and a man not 
the representative of my people should be brought here and put 
in his place, sir, I would call on the rocks and the mountains to 
fall on me and hide me from the indignation of my people. 

It is bad enough when we permit others to rob us of our 
rights; it is bad enough when we permit others to take f us 
that which belongs to us; it is bad enough when we let iiose 
who do it only by the strong hand tear from our brows the au- 
thority and the dignity which belong to us; but it is an un- 
speakable thing that we should do it ourselves. Why, Mr. 
President, I am reminded of the fabled eagle, who, when 
stricken and dying on the plain, found in that dying moment 
its chief agony when it saw that the shaft which had pierced 
its vitals had been guided by a feather which had fallen from 
its own wing. When this amendment has been adopted by the 
States in the form in which it is now proposed to impose it 
upon us, it will be an irrevecable act. In my opinion, the great 
dignity and security and stability of office in the Senate will 
be gone; in my opinion, the great function of the States that 
through their representatives in this body should exercise a con- 
trolling power that the people themselves do not exercise, and 
that they should exercise a power that all the other influences 
put together in the Government do not equal—when, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we strike that down, in my opinion we have done that 
which will unsettle the foundations and destroy the stability 
of this Government. 

For myself—I criticize no Senator who thinks otherwise—I 
want to warn Senators that I am not alone in this view. In 
addition to the number of those of us who will vote against the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution if the Bristow or 
Sutherland amendment is adopted, as I certainly will, there are 
other Senators here who take a different view of their duty 
because of the fact that their legislatures have in times past 
instructed them to vote for a resolution of this kind, although 
having no reference whatever to this particular feature of it, 
they feel that it is their duty to send the joint resolution to 
those legislatures for their action; but those same Senators 

amendment to the Constitution with that 


tions, to appoint marshals 
tain them—as sure as that is done, there will be a defeat, in 


my opinion, of this proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
On the contrary, Mr. President, if the joint resolution is adopted 
as it comes from the Judiciary Committee, I will support it 
with the greatest pleasure; I will do all in my power to seo 
that the States ratify and adopt it, and, in my humble judgment 
if that is done, the fate of the joint resolution is beyond doub: 
and the amendment will be adopted by three-fourths of th 
States of the Union. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, although it is my intention to 
speak for a short while only, I hesitate to speak at all. | 
hesitate to speak for two reasons: First, because I dislike by 
further debate to defer a vote on the question now before the 
Senate, and, second, because I dislike to say what I have in 
mind to say for fear it might be regarded by some as havin 
a somewhat too partisan coloring; and Senators know how 
reluctant I am to indulge in anything of that kind. I would 
not now speak at all, except I feel that what I intended to sa: 
should be said by someone in order to keep straight the trut 
of history. Every Senator on the Democratic side of this 
Chamber is heartily in favor of the joint resolution as it came 
from the Judiciary Committee, and every Senator on this sido 
with possibly one exception, is opposed to the substitute offer, 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. I have been co 
cerned to know and to determine in my own mind just why thi 
substitute has been offered, and particularly why it has be 
offered by the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow 
Senators on that side, with few exceptions, will vote for thi 
substitute. Why? Mr. President, there must be some reason, | 
think some hidden reason, some cause not appearing on the su 
face, for injecting this substitute as a disturbing force into the 
consideration of the resolution the House passed and sent over 
to us, and which the Senate Judiciary Committee has favorably 
reported to the Senate. What is that hidden reason, that cause 
under the surface? 

Mr. President, I can not escape the conviction that, as a 
rule, Senators on the other side of the Chamber are not in favor 
of the election of Senators by a direct vote of the people. | 
can not believe that any Senator sincerely favoring the direct 
election of Senators would support, much less propose, an 
amendment like this. They would not do so because they must 
know that the inevitable tendency of this substitute amendmen: 
is, and will be, to defeat the final adoption of the joint resolu- 
tion by the Senate and the House, and even if submitted by 
Congress will almost certainly lead to its rejection by numerou: 
States which otherwise would support the House resolution. 
Why should Senators insist on pressing this unnecessary and 
most offensive amendment unless they hope in that way to 
secure the defeat of the joint resolution by the Senate or by 
the House, or, failing in that, then to make the resolution so 
unacceptable in form as to insure its ultimate rejection by 2 
sufficient number of States to prevent its incorporation into the 
Constitution ? 

I do not like to call in question the good faith of Senators, 
and perhaps that does not lie within my privilege when speak- 
ing on this floor; but I can not forget or ignore the fact that 
this question of the election of Senators by the people has be- 
come in large measure a party question, and on that ground I 
have a right to doubt whether Republican Senators are sin- 
cerely for the movement. Am I right in saying this is a party 
question? I see one or two of my friends on the other side 
shake their heads; nevertheless I am justified by the facts in 
saying, as I do say, that it is a party question—the Democratic 
Party being for it and the Republican Party against it. The 
Democratic Party, through its national conventions for 10 or 
15 years past, has specifically declared in favor of the election 
of Senators by the direct vote of the people. The Republican 
Party has never in all its history made such a declaration iu 
any of its national platforms. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the Democratic Party ever 
declared in its national platform for this joint resolution in 
the form in which we find it to-day, meeting the approval 0! 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. That is a useless question. The Senator from 
Michigan is too experienced in public and political affairs tv 
ask whether a national convention, or any kind of conventiou, 
in declaring for a general principle has also undertaken to out- 
line the exact form in detail of a legal enactment. The Re- 
publican Party has never declared for the policy or the prin- 
ciple in any form. 
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Mr. President—— 
No, Mr. President; if the Senator 


Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

“0 issourl-—— 
fr VICE. PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 

ics i vield? 

MT, STONE. For the present to the Senator from Michigan, 
if the Senator from Oklahoma will pardon me, as the Senator 
from Michigan was already on the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Missouri will 
pardon me, while the national platform of the Republican Party 
may not have declared specifically for this proposition, during 
my service in Congress I have yoted for it twice as a Member 
of the House of Representatives—as a Member of the Republi- 
ean House of Representatives—and the Republican House of 
Representatives have passed it two or three times. And, fur- 
thermore, I do not believe the proposition has ever been pre- 
sented here in such form as to test the good faith of the Repub- 


lican Party. ws 
Mr. STONE. Well, we propose now to present it in that 
form, if it has never been done before. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; the Senator from Missouri 


does not propose to put it in that form. He proposes to en- 
cumber it with a race rider. He proposes to encumber it with 
a proposition never before advanced in the consideration of this 
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I am quite sure there were 





Mr. BORAH. 


was a 


I think the Senator is correct 


it Democratic House, but 


| no Republican votes against it. 


question in either House of Congress; and if adopted in that | 


form I have serious doubt about its approval by the legisla- 
tures of the various States, including my own State, where we 
can at least approximate our ideals by a senatorial primary, 
which will give the people a direct voice in the choice of 
Senators. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

" Mr. STONE. I will in a moment. 

The Senator from Michigan has delivered a speech which may 
be satisfactory to his constituency, for I believe the people of 
Michigan, in common with a majerity of the people of most of 
the States, favor this amendment to the Constitution. 
himself right, and Iam glad he does, for if he should go too far 
wrong on this subject we might all too soon be deprived of the 
pleasure of his presence in this body. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One moment. 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, who has 
been upon the floor for some time. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to the fact that not only the Repub- 
lican Party did not plade itself on record in its national plat- 
form in favor of the principle of the election of Senators by 
direct vote, but on the contrary by a vote of nearly 10 to 1 it 
voted down that proposal when submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin at their last national convention. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. 


Senator from Missouri 


To whom does the 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me 
a moment, the statement I made I reiterate—that no oppor- 
tunity was given for us to vote squarely upon this proposition 
when we the requisite House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. BURTON. 


possessed majority in the 


One minute. Do I understand doubt to be 
ex pressed—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield te the Senator from Ohio? 
Mr. STONE. I do. 
Mr. BURTON. Do I understand that doubt was expressed 


whether a Republican House passed a provision for 
tutional amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. STONE. 
votes, 

Mr. BURTON. They did not need any Democratic votes 

Mr. STONE. They did need them bedly. The Senator from 
Michigan, in the House, voted for a joint resolution in the very 
form of the one now before the Senate. I refer to the Tucker 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


a consti- 


No. 


They passed it with the help of Demo 


ratie 


Not in the form in which it is pre- 
sented to us to-day. I never voted for it in that form. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says not. He knows better than I, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I never would vote for it in that 
form, abd I do not believe the legislature of the State I have 
the honor to represent in part would ever approve it in that 
form. I am going to give them an opportunity to do so, how- 
ever, if they desire, and the amendment of the Senator from 


| Kansas is defeated. 


He sets | 


| issue before the American people for many years. 


| the last 10 years has declared for it in unequivocal terms. 


Before I yield to my friend, the Senator from 


Idaho, I wish to say that he and one or two others, and I hope | 


even more than that, of our dear brethren on the other side are 
sincerely in favor of this reform. No man has been more dili- 
gent in pressing this resolution than the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran]. I have not been speaking of individuals, let him 
understand. I have been speaking of the Republican Party as 
an organization. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I only rose to correct what, I think, is a mis- 
take on the part of the Senator from Michigan. ‘This joint 
resolution, in its present form, as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, passed the House of Representatives some 10 or 
12 years ago without any dissenting vote at all. If I am 
incorrect in that, the Recorp will correct me. I know 
passed; I am not sure as to the vote, but I am quite certain 
it was passed without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Missouri wil! 
pardon me, I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho whether 
he is quite sure that it passed a Republican House? My recol- 
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lection is that it passed a Democratic House and that it was | 


the resolution of Mr. Tucker, of Virginia. That is my recol- 
lection of it. I may be in error. I know that I voted for the 
naked question of the election of Senators by direct vote twice 
as a Member of the House of Representatives. 


it | 


Mr. STONE. I nass that for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas is not adopted, I am going to voie for the joint 
resolution as it comes from the Committee on the Judiciary and 
pass the responsibility to the legislature of my State. I feel I[ 
will discharge my public duty by so doing. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not care to be diverted into 
a discussion of the record of the Senator from Michigan. or the 
record of any other Senator or Representative, or anything like 
that. The Senator from Michigan knows his own record and is 
abundantly able to take care of it here or any other place, 
What I say is that this question of the election of Senators by 
a direct vote of the people has been an important, acute, living 
It has been 
frequently before Congress in one form or another—before both 
Houses, first one and then the other. The Democratic Party 
took position upon it more than a decade ago; in fact, began the 
agitation for it; and in every national convention held during 
But 
the Republican Party has remained silent, not even having the 
courage to declare its convictions, except on the one occasion 
referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], when, 
in 1908, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], being 
then a member of the Republican national convention, proposed 
a resolution in favor of the direct election of Senators, and it 
was voted down by an overwhelming majority of that conven- 
tion. That begins to look like your party was not in favor of it, 

Mr. REED. It was Congressman Coorrr, I will call the 
ator’s attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to his colleague, 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. It was Congressman Coorrer who offered the res- 


sen- 


Does the Senator from Misscuri 


olution, instead of the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE]. 
Mr. STONE. Well, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 


FOoLLette| supported it, I am sure, and Mr. Coorer was fron 
State. Like the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], I was 
under the impression the resolution was offered by the Senator 


} . 
iis 


from Wisconsin; but that is immaterial. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will state to the Senator from Mis- 
| souri that the proposition before the Republican national con- 
vention came in the form of a minority report presented by 


i 
i 
| 
| 
! 


} 
Representative Coorrer, of Wisconsin, and it was voted down by 
the convention. 

Mr. STONE. It is immaterial how it got there. It did get 
there, and it was voted down by a big majority—nearly 10 to 1. 
Now, Mr. President—-—- 
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Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. REED. I desire to call attention, if it will not interrupt, 
to this statement made by Mr. Bryan in 1894: 

If the people of a State have enough intelligence to elect the repre- 
sentatives in their State legislature, to choose their executive officers, 


to choose their officials in all Rat of State and county, they 
have intelligence enough to elect United States Senators. 


And to a further statement made by Mr. Bryan on January 
20, 1894: 


We all recognize that there is a reason for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote to-day that did not exist at the time the 
Constitution was adopted. We know that to-day great corporations exist 
in our States, and that these great corporations—different from what 
they used to be 100 years ago—are able to co s the election of their 
tools and their oo through the instrumentality of legislatures, as 
they could not if Senators were elected directly by the people. We are 
told that we must not change the Constitution because it is a sacred 
instrument. He who would make such alterations as changed condi- 
tions would necessitate is a better friend to the Constitution and to 
good government than he who defends faults and is blind to defects. 

I desire to call attention, since the Senator has spoken of it, 
to certain planks in Democratic platforms: First, the plank 
adopted in 1900: 

We favor an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the people. 

To the platform of 1904: 

We favor the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of 
the people. 

To the platform of 1908: 


We favor the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and regard this reform as the gateway to other national reforms. 

That is all I care to call attention to at present. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, my purpose is to show to the 
Senate and, so far as I can, to show to the people of the country 
that the Republican Party as a party is not in favor of this 
reform. 

Mr. DIXON rose. 

Mr. STONE. I speak now, I say again, of the Republican 
Party as a whole, as an organization, and not of particular indi- 
viduals. I am happy to say there are individual exceptions to 
the general rule. According to the vote taken in the Republican 
convention two years ago there was about 1 Republican out of 
every 10 who really favored this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and that is about the proportion here in the Senate now. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Root in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri, when he is making his indictment of the Republican 
Party as to its favoring or not favoring this joint resolution, if 
he recalls the fact that three years ago in the Senate Chamber, 
when the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] offered his reso- 
lution to instruct the Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
report a resolution amending the Constitution so as to provide 
for the election of Senators by a direct vote, only 9 Demo- 
cratic Senators voted for the resolution out of a membership 
of about 35? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator from Montana is—my friend 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], sitting at my 
side, says “ dodging,” but I will not use that term. He is simply 
grasping at a straw—a floating straw—which will not keep his 
head above water. It is too small a matter to bring in some 
vote, which I do not recall, had about instructing some commit- 
tee to do some particular thing. I know nothing about that. 
If the Senator can satisfy his conscience and his constituency 
with that sort of thing, all right. If so, then both his con- 
science and his constituency are easily satisfied. 


Mr. DIXON. No; but I was interested in the Senator’s state- 
ments, and I remembered that on the first test vote, I think, in 
the Senate, on a motion of the Senator from Oklahoma, there 
were 9 Democratic and 11 Republican votes in the affirmative. 
The rest either voted against it or dodged. 

Mr. STONE. I will look up that record, if it should be con- 
sidered of any importance, which I do not now consider it. A 
proposal to instruct a committee nearly always involves some 
collateral complication. I do not recall the instance cited by 
the Senator from Montana, but it must have been complicated 
by some collateral consideration. The point I am making, and 
which I am showing beyond doubt, is that the Republican 
Party, as a party, is not in favor of the election of Senators by 
a direct vote of the people. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root], who now occupies the chair, voiced that party sentiment 


when at the last session he delivered his masterful speech on |- 


this floor in opposition to the joint resolution then before the 
Senate, which was in the very terms of the resolution now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from New York and the senior 


ee 


Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] are the best interpreters 
Republican Party sentiment on this question. 

Mr. President, how many Republican Senators are really j; 
favor of this measure? Very few. A few voted for it | 
February, when it had little or no chance of getting the ; 
quired two-thirds majority, who will change their posi 
now, when with their votes it could be adopted. Three mon:}); 
ago they voted against the Sutherland amendment, which w., 
identical with what is now the Bristow amendment. The |: 
publicans who then voted against the Sutherland amend.) 
were Senators Borau, Bourne, Bristow, Brown, Crapp, (1; 
MINS, GRoNNA, and LA Forterre. At that time, Mr. Preside; 
the Democratic representation on this floor was not so great 
it is now. Perhaps I have no right to intimate that these <j); 
tinguished Republicans, or any of them, voted as they did .y 
the Sutherland amendment in the fond belief that the meas), 
would be defeated anyhow. But will they vote the same wy 
now? Will they vote against the Sutherland-Bristow am: 
ment now as they did three months ago? If not, then I y 
to know what has happened in these three months to chan 
the opinion of these Senators? We must assume, of cours. 
that all these Senators had read the Constitution before 1}, 
east their votes last February and were familiar with it: y 
must assume that they had studied the question then befor. 
the Senate, and that they acted deliberately and with 1) 
knowledge of what they were doing and what the effect would 
be; and yet we have the spectacle here to-day of beholding thi 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] snatching the Sutherlan| 
amendment from the hand of its author, waving it aloft as his 
own conception, and leaping into the arena with a grim determi. 
nation to stand by it and die for it as his very own; and yo! 
again, this amendment he now champions is the very thing he 
denounced and voted against three months ago. I should like 
to know—I expect the Senator from Kansas to tell us—what he 
has heard since then, and from whom he heard it, and what 
he has been told to cause him to change his opinion; and es)e- 
cially do I want to know who told him. It is all very curious; 
in fact, very mysterious. 

Mr. President, we have about 10 more Democrats in the Sen. 
ate now than we had in February; and if these Republican 
Senators who voted with us in February would vote with us 
now, we could defeat this Bristow amendment and pass ihe 
joint resolution as it came from the Judiciary Committee, »» 
do it with the confident assurance that a sufficient number of 
the States of the Union would ratify it to write it into th 
Constitution. The Senator from Kansas has shown his han, 
but I do not at this moment recall whether any other of our 
recent allies have indicated a purpose to join him in deserting 
us in this hour when victory is hovering right above the stand- 
ard of the people. There may be others; we will see. If they 
do desert us, I can only account for it on the theory that they 
were not wholly sincere before, and that now when we really 
have a chance of getting this amendment into the Constitution 
they turn tail and rally to the support of that which they «- 
nounced and opposed three months ago, expecting that ulti- 
mately they will in some way defeat the adoption of the 
amendment. They know as much about every phase of this 
subject now as they knew then and knew as much then as tlicy 
know now. Why should they seek now to graft this amen(- 
ment on the resolution unless it be to insure its ultimate de- 
feat? The Southern States have been among the most arden! 
advocates of this reform, but the Southern States are, as you 
know, peculiarly situated. Do these Senators change front 
now with a view to so formulating the resolution as to make i! 
especially obnoxious to the South and seek in that way 
thwart the movement for the direct election of Senators? ‘Tht 
may be a fine piece of politics, but it can not, I submit, appcs! 
to men who want to deal fairly with a great public question. 

Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but I can not escape tlic 
conviction that the friends of this reform are now running U) 
against a game of smart politics here in the Senate. That is 
what I believe about it. The Republican Party is against tle 
amendment, and, as a rule, I expect Republican Senators (0 
be against it. As to Republican Senators generally I have 1° 
criticism to make, but as to those who voted with us in Febru- 
ary last, but who intend to vote against us now, I am bound 
to say that they are performing in a most mysterious and i1°x- 
plicable way unless it be that they have been, apd are, mer: 
playing some supposedly smart game of politics without regarc 
for the right or the wrong of the great issue at stake. 

Mr. President, I think that is all I now care to say on tle 
subject of this joint resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. STOND. Certainly. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I have here the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Republican national convention of 1908, the only 
copy I ever saw, and the vote on including in the platform a 
demand for the election of Senators by the people was—yeas 
114 and nays 866, and Kansas is recorded as voting “nay.” 

Mr. STONE. ‘There can be no doubt that this is essentially 
« Democratic policy, and that the Republican Party is against 
it. A few Republicans have been converted, and as is usual 

ith new converts they not only want the best places in the 
hand wagon, but they even want to occupy the driver’s seat. I 
would like to inquire if the Senator from Texas knows whether 





: —— r | 
the amiable and distinguished junior Senator from Kansas 


Mr. Bristow] was in that convention? 
Mr. CULBERSON. I have not investigated far enough to 
determine that question. 
INCOME TAX. 
Mr. STONE. ) 
nother thing that I want to speak about briefly. 


The truth is there is a certain contingent of Senators over | 


re on the other side who, finding that a number of things we 


pemocrats have been strenuously advocating for lo these many | 


vears are becoming popular, are rushing in to filch and appro- 
priate them. t ‘ 
them. and another is a law—a constitutional amendment, if 
ecessary—authorizing the levying of an income tax. 


Washington publications, and found among other things what 
I now read: 


. and his views are stated in extenso. 
Senator from Nebraska as the father of the income tax! Why, 
Mr. President, the Democrats of the United States, through 
their national conventions, have been declaring for an income 
tax ever since 1896. It was put into the Democratic platform 
at Chicago in 1896, and it has been a recognized Democratic 
policy from that time to this. 


aw passed about a year before to be unconstitutional. 
how did that ineome-tax provision get into the law? 
it in? It was put in by a Democratic Congress. 
ID “ile 
be unconstitutional the Democratic convention, which assembled 


And 
Who put 


shortly thereafter, declared the decision to be not only against | 
precedent, but dangerous to national safety, and the convention | 
urged it as a duty on Congress to use all the power the Con- | 


gress had remaining to fortify and defend the country against 
the evils that might flow from that decision. Republicans all 


over this country then denounced the Democratic Party for | 


that declaration, charging that the party was making an 
assault upon the Supreme Court of the United States. And yet 
if we compare that convention utterance with other utterances 
since made by great leaders of the Republican Party it ap- 
pears so mild as to be almost insipid. But you then denounced 
it from the Atlantic to the Pacific as a firebrand and as an 
encouragement to anarchy and disorder. You railed out that 
we were teaching the people to look with suspicion and dis- 
trust upon the judiciary just because we said Congress should, 
despite the decision of the Supreme Court, use all the constitu- 
tional power it had for the enactment of some constitutional 
law that would authorize the levy of an income tax. But in 
spite of your denunciations the American Democracy have kept 
right on demanding an income tax. The last Democratic na- 
tional convention, held at Denver in 1908, incorporated this 
plank in its platform: 


We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge 


+) 


comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government. 

That has been the Democratic attitude on this question since 
it first arose in 1896. It is an old and familiar Democratic 
doctrine. And yet my good friend from Nebraska—and we are 
the best of friends—permits himself to be—at least he has not 
protested against being—exploited in the press in a friendly 
and partial newspaper as “the father of the income tax,” al- 


though the Republican Party has never, never, never declared | 


for it in any national convention. That party has been silent 
upon that question, as it has been silent upon the election of 
Senators and silent upon other leading questions of the day. 
{n fact the Republican Party has come to be the great party of 
Suence, And yet, accepting the Washington Times as author- 
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Mr. President, while I am on the floor there is | 





The election of Senators by the people is one of | 


The other | 
day I picked up the Washington Times, one of our entertaining | ; ‘ 

: care of for many years nabbed and run away with [laughter] 
; and taken over there among you bearded old standpatters, can 

“Senator Norris Brown, of Nebraska, father of the income- | 
tax amendment to the Federal Constitution, believes” so and | 
Ye gods, think of the | ; : 
| these Democratic children, then come over here and help us take 


In 1896 the occasion arose for | 
an expression of opinion on the income tax, because the Su- | 
preme Court, in contravention of many previous rulings, had, | 
shortly before the convention met, declared the income-tax | 


It was a | 
seratic measure, and when the Supreme Court held it to} 





| self any concern about it. 





iSOl 


ity, and despite the oft-declared position of the Democratie 
Party, one might suppose that the income tax was a homeless 
wanderer, a sort of legislative nullius fillius, and that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska happening to see the waif, tottering, tattered, 
and sore footed, took it to his bosom and became its sponsor. 
[Laughter.] Why, Mr. President, we Democrats have been 
nursing this child on a bottle of blue milk, so to speak, for lo, 
these many years. We have had to nurse it in that way be 
cause you gentlemen over on that side who have been control 
ling the fat of the land have denied it other and 
nourishment. Here is another striking instance of | 
larceny. [Laughter.] You are trying to take 
does not belong to you. Well, take it, if you really want it, 
We do not care, for the Lord knows you ought to have som 

thing good to comfort you. You are welcome to all the com. 
fort you can get out of this, only I want it understood in the 
wind up that this incometax proposition was born in our 
household and nurtured by us until a few Republican Senators 


any 





something th: 


5 


|} came over and helped us to submit it to the legislatures of the 


States as an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

I have sat here in my seat for months, one Congress after 
another, and witnessed a select coterie on that side exploit and 
attempt to appropriate Democratic ideas and policies, and claim 
them as their discoveries. I repeat what I said the other day, 
that I look with disfavor and distrust upon this abduction of 
our children and the forcible taking of them over into an inhos- 
pitable land. When I see one of the babies we have been taking 


you wonder that some of us should run after it, as I am doing 
to-day, in the hope of rescuing it, or at least branding it? 
[Laughter.] If there be among you any who really care for 


care of them in the right spirit and in the right way. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


One other thing now and I am done, and that one other thing 
is about New Mexico and Arizona. 

Somehow I can not get it out of me that there is some sort 
of scheme—and a wicked scheme—being concocted in some way 
to let New Mexico in and keep Arizona out of the Union, 
because Arizona is Democratic and New Mexico is supposed to 
be Republican. 

Mr. President, the Democratic House of Representatives 
passed a bill about a month ago admitting both these Territoriez 
as States and sent the bill over here. I have personally in- 
quired of members of the Committee on Territories here to-day, 
and they tell me that there has been no meeting of that com- 
mittee since that bill was referred to it and laid upon the 
committee table. Why? What have they been doing? Up to 
this time this has been, so far as the Senate is concerned, a 
session of leisure for most Senators. The Committee on Finance 
has been holding sessions, listening to useless hearings, useless 
for the most part, and thereby wasting time for political rea- 
sons, but the Committee on Territories has had nothing to do 
during all the weeks of this session. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. STONE. I do, for the Senator is the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The suggestion of the 
from Missouri I can not permit to pass unnoticed. 

Mr. STONE. It ought not to be permitted to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


Senator from Mis- 


Senator 


The Senator need not give him- 
It will not be permitted to pass 


until he is set right about it, although it is a very difficult 


I : | task for me to assume. 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing | 


Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- | 


Mr. STONE. No; it is not. 
the Senator says. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
souri. 

Mr. STONE, 


I have great faith in whatever 
I thank the Senator from Mis- 


When he speaks with authority. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri, Mr. President, that the meeting day for ! Cc 
mittee on Territories is Friday. A week ago last Frid the 


House bill was not before the Committee on Territories, and 


did not reach that committee until Saturday. 
Mr. STONE. Last Saturday? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; a 


ago 12 


week st Saturday 


That day the leader of the minority on that committee, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], had been called out of 
the city by the illness of his mother, I believe. Other Sena- 
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tors who are members of that committee have been absent since. 


I was unavoidably absent last Friday. The committee will be 
called together on the meeting day this week. Not the slight- 
est disposition is manifest either in the majority or the minor- 
ity members of that committee not to act promptly and fully 
upon that legislation. 

Mr. STONE. There is no reason for the minority not to act 
promptly, but every reason why the minority should. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to say 
further that the Committee on Territories organized, I think, 
more promptly than most of the other committees which were 
appointed a few weeks ago. We proceeded almost immediately 
to consider this very question to which the Senator from Mis- 
souri has referred. We have been asked to give hearings to 
citizens of Arizona and New Mexico upon both sides of the 
question involved, and this afternoon we have agreed upon a 
day of meeting to hear those who are interested in this legis- 
lation. 

I want to say again, in order that there may be no misappre- 
hension whatever in the mind of the Senator from Missouri or 
of any other Senator, that; so far as I am concerned—and I 
think I may speak for every member of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories—there is not the slightest disposition to delay or hinder 
that legislation at all. It will be brought here from the com- 
mittee to which it has been properly assigned for considera- 
tion, and the Senate will be asked to take such action upon it 
as it may deem best. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have once or twice called upon 
committees which have House bills pending before them, and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], the leader of the 
minority, and other Democratic Senators have several times 
called upon the committees to know when we could expect bills 
that are before them to be acted upon and reported to the 
Senate. The chairman of whatever committee it might-be has 
always risen and told us that his committee was proceeding 


with all due dispatch and expedition, and that they would get | 


the bills in here in due course and as soon as it could be done, 
but the bills do not come, and they are not here. 


Mr. President, you know, and we all know, that we have 
been adjourning over here from Monday to Thursday and from 
Thursday to Monday, and for the most part doing nothing. 

Why a bill like this New Mexico-Arizona bill should be prac- 
tically three weeks in the hands of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, without action by the committee, I do not understand; 
and, moreover, I do not understand why there is any need for 
hearings before the committee. The question of the admission 
of these Territories has been before the other House and before 
the Senate for a long time. We have had many hearings about 
it. Who wants to be heard now? Who needs to be heard 
now? Is there anybody in Arizona or New Mexico opposed 
to the admission of these Territories, or either of them, as 
States? If there be, has he not already stated his objections 
in hearings already had, and are not his objections preserved 
in the prints of the committee? 
put off again with some vague promise of some wholly unneces- 
sary hearing before this committee at some indefinite time in 
the future? In the name of Heaven when will Arizona and 
New Mexico have a hearing before the Senate? Sir, before I 
sit down—and I am about through—I want to give a reason 
why delay might be desired and sought by some. Rather than 
look it up myself, I asked my friend and colleague the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], the other day when we were talking 
about this matter, to look over the enabling acts and into the 
facts and advise me as to the situation. We had been reading 
something in the papers about it, and I asked him to look it 
up, for I have great confidence in the judgment of my colleague. 
I have faith in his judgment because he is a lawyer well 
trained, of wide reading and large experience, and when he 
speaks he can be depended upon. He looked the matter up and 
then went over it with me. I understand the situation to be 
this: The enabling act provides for the admission of New 
Mexico after the calling of a constitutional convention, the 
adoption of a State constitution, and the submission of the 
same to the qualified voters of the Territory. Those are pre- 
liminary steps. Then section 4 of the enabling act provides as 
ne 

rtified copy of the same shall be submitted to the President of 

tne United States and to Congress for approval, together with the state- 
ment of the votes cast thereon and upon any provisions thereof which 
were separately submitted to and voted on by the yy and if Con- 
gress and the President approve said constitution and the separate pro- 
Visions thereof, or if the ident approves the same and Congress fails 
to ga ee ‘the same during the next regular session thereof, then 
and in that event the President shall certify — facts to the governor 


of New Mexico, who shall, within 30 days after the receipt of said 
notification from the President, issue his proclamation, etc. 


a ay eee 


Are these Territories to be | 





Section 5 of the enabling act, after providing for the elec: 
of a State legislature, Members of Congress, and so forth, | 
vides : 


And in case the President of the United States and Congress ap; 
the same— 


The constitution— 


or in case the President oo the same and Congress fails to ac: 


its next regular session, al 
be held, etc.— 

And then the section goes on to provide that after the elec 
has been held the result shall be certified to the President, \ 
shall thereupon— 
immediately issue his proclamation announcing the result of said 
tion so ascertained, and upon the issuance of said proclamation } 
President of the United States the proposed State of New Mexico 
be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue o 
act, etc. 

The Arizona enabling act is substantially the same as | 
of New Mexico. 

Now, Mr. President, how does the case stand? New M: 
held a convention and submitted a constitution which was | 
fied by the voters of the Territory, and has taken all the | 
liminary steps required by the enabling act. Everything 
quired to be certified to the President and to Congress has 
certified. What is true of New Mexico is also exactly true ij 
particulars of Arizona. Both Territories have done 2!! 
are required to do or can do. But here at Washington thie 
Territories do not stand on the same level. The Presiden: 
acted upon and approved the constitution of New Mexico 
he has taken no action upon, either approving or disappr 
the constitution of Arizona. Congress has not acted upo 
constitution of either Territory. The House of Represent 
has passed upon both and approved both, but the Senat. 
taken no action on either. The approving bill passed |} 
House of Representatives is now before the Senate com) 
That committee ought to have acted upon that bill with pro 
tude and reported it to the Senate, so that the Senate 
have declared its approval or disapproval of the constit) 
adeupted by these Territories. That has not been done. 
Senate has no chance to act. Now, in a few days the s: 
will be in the thick of tariff discussions with the recijr 
bill and later with tariff bills on the calendar as the unti: 
business, and thus everything else will be put aside unti! 
are disposed of. In all probability that may mean that th 
for the admission of these Territories will fail of conside: 
at this extraordinary session. 

Remember the enabling acts provide that Congress shal! 
upon the constitutions adopted by the people of these 
tories not later than the next regular session following tl 
tification of the same to the President and to Congress 
member the act further provides that if the President apT 1 
these constitutions, or either of them, and if Congress f: 
approve or disapprove—that is, to take action—at the 
regular session, then the Territory whose constitution the 
dent has approved shall, upon the proclamation of the | 
dent, be admitted as a State into the Union. The Pres 
has approved the constitution of New Mexico, but bas tak: 
action on the constitution of Arizona. Now, if our Repu! 
friends over there can by parliamentary manipulation ani! 
lay prevent the Senate acting upon this House bill, eit! 
this extraordinary session or at the next regular session | 
ning in December, then New Mexico can come into the | 


as hereinbefore provided, an election 


i 


on the proclamation of the President and Arizona be lett « 


in the cold. 

There are those who desire the admission of New Mexic: 
do not want Arizona admitted. Every scheme of delay ! 
those who wish to accomplish that end. If we fail to pas: 
resolution approving the constitutions of both Territories a! 
session, and then again fail to approve them at the next | 
lar session, the President can let in New Mexico and close 
door in the face of Arizona. 


Mr. President, is this another scheme of smart politics ) 


enacted here under our eyes? It looks like it to me, and | 


JUNE 1°. 


the people of the United States to understand just what ‘ie 


situation is, and then they can judge for themselves. 
publican national convention, as well as our Democratic nai 


Your R 


convention, declared in favor of admitting both of these Terr 


tories—not one, but both—and we are bound in honor to | 


faith with the people of these Territories and with the | 
of the United States. We Democrats are here to keep | 
How is it with you? I pray you let there be no political jis. 
to keep one Territory out and let the other in because of! 

possible political advantage. Mr. President, I have sai 
much because I want the great constituencies we represe 


this high tribunal to know what is going on with respet | 


these various matters in the Senate of the United States. 


S = @& 
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"ICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ane by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Buistow | STOW. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] is in substance the same 
as the provision which is stricken out of the joint resolution 
as reported from the committee by the substitute which I offer, 
except that it provides that Congress may make or alter the 
regulations of a State— 

- eglect or refuse to make 
nk ian, ie ony wChecustances "be incapable of making 
the same. 

That is, the amendment repeats practically the phraseology 
of the first paragraph of section 4 of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion, and then limits its application by saying that the Federal 
Government may make such regulations whenever the legisla- 
ture of a State refuses to do so. 

If I were required to choose between the amendment offered 
by the Senator 
hy the committee, I should prefer that of the committee, because 
it simply repeals a part of the first paragraph of section 4, 
Article I, of the Constitution, while the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia repeals that part of the paragraph 


and then adds another provision, which, in my opinion, would | 


from Georgia and the joint resolution reported | 
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probably deprive the Federal Government of authority which it | 


ought to have. It goes a step further, it seems to me, in the 
restrictions which it would place on the Federal Government 


than the joint resolution as reported by the committee, and [ | 


can not see how anyone who is opposed to amending section 4 
of Article I would prefer the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia to the joint resolution reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Does not the Senator recognize that the amend- 





} 


ment offered by me provides against the contingency which has | 


been commented upon by various Senators, that a State might 
fail to make proper provision for such election, and in that case 


there would not be the machinery provided for carrying on the | 


Government? 
failure the Federal Government shall do it. 
an advantage in that proposition? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Georgia wants the Fed- 
eral Government given authority to compel the election of a 
Senator or Senators when the State refuses, by going into the 


Would there not be 


The amendment provides that in case of such | 


State and by some process compelling it to elect, I think that | 
his amendment would give at least the semblance of authority | 


to do that. 

Mr. BACON. 
ment altogether. The Senator does not properly conceive its 
purpose or effect. The purpose sought to be effected is that 
which was avowed by all of the States, without exception, 
when they ratified the Constitution—to limit the exercise of the 
power of the Federal Government to cases where the States 


Ob, no; the Senator misapprehends the amend- | 


| soucht 


failed to exercise the power and to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the authority to exercise that power in all cases where | 


any State should fail to provide the 
There is no question of compulsion in the amendment. For 
that reason, I say, the Senator entirely misconceives it and 
has not his argument based upon the proper predicates at all. 
He is clear off the track. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, I may 

Mr. BACON. I will give the illustration to the Senator if 
he desires that I should do so. I do not conceive that a case 
would ever arise, but in the beginning of the Government there 





proper machinery. | out, or what has been referred to as the Tucker resolution, I 


| the Committee on the Judiciary to section 4 of Article I. 
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providing the machinery of election for these officers in case the 
States should neglect their duty. 

Now, with that premise, the illustration I propose to give to 
the Senator is this—again saying that I have no idea that there 
could be now any such realization of the danger which was 
then apprehended : If we should pass the amendment providing 
for the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, and if 
a State should fail to fix a day when there could be an elee- 
tion, or fail to provide any of the machinery of election, under 
the amendment offered by me it would be competent for Con- 
gress to say that in the State of Kansas, for instance, a Senator 
should be elected on a certain day by general vote of the people, 
among the qualified electors, those who are qualified to vote for 
members of the most numerous branch of the legislature, and 
that the election should be held thus and so and that the 
returns should be made in such a manner and that the result 
should be declared in such a manner. 

There is the illustration of the function which would be per- 
formed by the Government if those circumstances should arise 
and the amendment I have offered should be adopted. The 
Senator, of course, will recognize that in that there is no pos- 
sible element of compulsion which Senators have spoken of as 
being one of the things which would be resorted to under the 
amendment offered by me. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not intend to—— 

Mr. BACON. In order that I may not interrupt the Senator 
again, I wish to say that, as I understand, the substitute offered 
by the Senator, now known as the Bristow amendment, is 
identically the same amendment as that offered by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SuTHERLAND] in the last Congress and known 
as the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will explain that matter in a very few 
minutes, because I want to present this right if I can. 

Mr. BACON. I have not a shadow of a doubt about their 
being identical, but I should like to have the Senator state it. 
I am not denying at all that they are. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not denying at all that they are exactly 
the same in phrase. Unfortunately the discussion of this amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which is, in fact, an amendment of 
section 3 of Article I, has been almost wholly in regard to the 
amendment of section 4. This joint resolution was originally 
introduced by myself, and at my request, as the Senator from 
Georgia will remember, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. It provided, in as simple language as I know how to 
express it, that section 3 should be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the peopl 


thereof for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 


That was the provision of the original resolution which I in- 
troduced some two years ago. The only change that is made in 
the Constitution was to substitute for the words which I now 
read, “chosen by the legislature thereof,” the words “ elected 
by the people thereof.” That was the enly change which was 
to be made, it simply providing that Senator should 
be elected in the respective States “by the people thereof,” 
instead of “ by the legislatures thereof.” The remaining words 
of section 3 were left just as they were, without any change. 

The Committee on the Judiciary reported the joint resolution 


believe, as a substitute, and the only material change between 
the substitute reported by the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the joint resolution that I introduced was an amendment by 
Para- 


| graph 1 of the section now reads as follows: “ The times, places, 


has been alluded to by some Senator here to-day, under the | 


Articles of Confederation, in having the States pay the proper 


attention to keeping the Federal Congress supplied with Mem- | 


bers. They neglected that duty; they would not provide for 
the election. 

At the time of the formation of the present Government, 
which grew out of the Government under the Articles of Con- 
federation, there was evidently in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution an apprehension growing out of the fact that 
there had been such failure when the Government existed under 
the Articles of Confederation, and, therefore, as explained by 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Hamilton, and as expressed in 
the various articles adopting the Constitution by the various 


States from New England down to South Carolina, there was | yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 


recognition of the propriety of some legislation by Congress 





| thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law mak 
was an apprehension as there had been the difficulty, which | 


|} manner of holding elections for 


and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent 
atives shall be prescribed in cach State by the 


legislature 


or 
A 


alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” ; 

The committee amended it by providing that in lieu of all of 
the paragraph, in so far as the same relates to any authority 
in Congress to make or alter regulations as to the times or 
Senators, the following 


and tanner of holding ele 


be 
e 


proposed: “ The times, places, 


| tions for Senators shall be as, prescribed in each State by the 


legislature thereof.” 
My original amendment did not amend section 4 and did not 
seek to change that section in any way. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, in its report, did amend section 4, as stated 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President - 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


from Kansas 


Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 
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Mr. DAVIS. I want to renew the request of the Senator Mr. BACON. I want to know if I correctly understand th 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], and ask the Senator from Kansas} Senator. I understand this to be the effect of what he sa) 
if the Bristow amendment as proposed now is not the Suther- | That the joint resolution in a shape where the Federal Gove: 


land amendment proposed at the last session? ment will have the power to interfere in a State in the maki: 
Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Arkansas will wait | of registration laws and in the appointment of registrars and 
just a few minutes, I will come to that part of it. in the appointment of supervisors of election and in the «; 
Mr. DAVIS. I want an answer to that question, and then I | pointment of judges of the election, and in the appoin' 
have another one. ment of marshals to carry out the —s of these oi! 
T TICE i y : , - cials and in the calling on the troops, necessary, to suppo: 
om VICH PRESIDENT... The Senator from Kanms has the the marshals—I understand from the Senator that he beliey: 


, ee _| that an amendment to the Constitution which shall give t) 
i DAVIS. If the Senator from Kansas declines to an power to the General Government will command more streng: 
Mr BRISTOW. If the Senator from Arkansas will permit because of that fact than if the amendment did not give it th 
+ . . . « « 5 ” y ~ 9 
me to proceed, I will answer his question. — BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Georgia is wrong 
Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Kansas declines to yield ovary ibntainaet in has made, from my point of view S 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has the Mr. BACON. I will no tee thee giad to have in Mamator 
floor, and is answering the question of the Senator from Ar- cievent =e si , 
Serene Sen mee ee ae eee from Kan- | “Mr. BRISTOW. In the first place, the amendment which 
van Sentra Mr President have offered does not add to or take away any power that t)), 
. . . . * ( _ / 


Federal Government has now or will have in the future. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has the Mr. BACON. Does the Senator Ron Kansas deny the con 
floor. 


stitutional power of the Federal Government, if it sees pro 
Mr. BRISTOW. After the Committee on the Judiciary had | to enact such laws, to control the election of Representatives 
reported this amendment in the form that I have referred to | the particulars I have mentioned? 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SuTHERLAND] offered an amend- Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Georgia has devoted 
ment to the report of the committee striking out that part of | great deal of time to and has demonstrated—— 
the resolution as reported by the committee which sought to| Mr. BACON. I think the Senator from Kansas might an- 
amend section 4, leaving the resolution, in substance, the | swer that question. * 
same as I introduced it, not identical in form and language, Mr. BRISTOW (continuing). Very great learning in the dis 
but in substance the same. That amendment offered by the | cussion of the Constitution of the United States, and what i!) 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SurTHertanp] was adopted by the | fathers meant and what they did not mean, Now it is not 1) 
Senate, and the Senate then voted upon the joint resolution | purpose to disturb section 4 in any way. 
as amended by the Senator from Utah, and it lacked, as I re- Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will pardon me. 
member, three or four votes of a sufficient number to carry it. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kans 

When this Congress met I went over the membership of the | yield further to the Senator from Georgia? 

Senate as it is now composed and ascertained that 10 of the, Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 
Senators who had voted egainst the joint resolution when the Mr. BACON. I am not now talking about what the fathers 
roll was called on February 26 were not now Members of the | understood or what they proposed to accomplish, I am talkin. 
Senate, and from inquiry I was convinced that more than a | about what the Supreme Court of the United States has dei: 
sufficient number of the 10 new Senators would have voted for | mined to be the power of Congress in regard to the election |! 
the joint resolution if they had then been Members of the Sen- | Representatives, so far as the authority of Congress to legis! 











t 


ate to have carried it. is concerned. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— Now, I say that the various things which I have suggest«l 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | have been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United Staios 

yield to the Senator from Arkansas? as within the power of Congress in the making of laws to co. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield for any question that is to the | trol the election of Representatives. 

point, I understand the Senator now to mean, conceding that tl: 


Mr. DAVIS. Assuming that the Bristow amendment as now is that_power—and I do not think there is any question al 
proposed is the same as that offered by the Senator from Utah | it—in the Congress of the United States to legislate with ret 
at the last session of Congress, I want to ask the Senator from | ence to the election of Representatives, and that there woul 
Kansas why he has changed his mind on that question? | the same power as to Senators if the clause as it now ex’ 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will wait he will find out in the Constitution was made applicable to Senators—I und 
exactly why I am taking the position I am, and I shall have no | stand the Senator to mean, conceding that—and there is 
hesitation in presenting my views upon any question which is | escape from it, so far as I can see, and there is a direct re} 





appropriate to this case. to it—that in his opinion the right to exercise that power — 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will please state his opiu- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas | ions and not mine, I will appreciate it. 

yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? | Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, and wit!- 


Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care to yield any further. | out any disposition to intrude upon him unduly, the Sena 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas declines had stated a proposition, and I am trying to find out if I | 
to further yield. derstand him correctly. I am not saying what he said. I 
Mr. BRISTOW. I was convinced that if the Senate had | asking the Senator. 
been composed on the 26th day of February of the same mem- The Senator said that he became satisfied that the amen! 
bership which it now has the joint resolution would have been | ment in the form which would give this power to Congress ws 
adopted instead of having been rejected. stronger by reason of the fact that that power was given; « 
Being exceedingly anxious that the Constitution should be | in order that I might correctly understand what the Sen:t«r 
amended in this respect, I believed when I introduced this | meant, I put his proposition in a little different language. 
joint resolution on the first day of the session, which is Senate Mr. BRISTOW. I can not permit the Senator from Geor. 
joint resolution No. 1, that if we could get a vote on the joint | to make statements I have not made and attribute them to | 
resolution as it was voted on at the previous session it would | The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has 1 
be adopted, and that the States would ratify it, and the Con- | floor; and does he decline to yield further? 
stitution would be so amended. I believed then, and I believe Mr. BACON. Of course, I will not intrude on him. 
now, that it can get more votes in this body in that form than Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Georgia will be pati: 
in any other form in which it can be presented. I believed | I think I will relieve his mind. 
then, and I believe now, that it will command more support | ‘he joint resolution which I introduced some two years 
before the people of the United-States in the form we voted | and the joint resolution which I offer now aS a substitute | 
on it and in the form in which I introduced it on the first | the one reported by the committee do not seek to confer 1 
day of the session than it will in any other form; and being | new powers or take away any that the Federal Governm: 
convinced of that, I preferred to present it to the Senate in | now has to supervise the election of Senators or Representati\: 





that way. I do not seek to change in any way the authority of the Gove: 
Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to make an in-/| ment. What authority it may have now or may not have }- 
qguiry of him? question that I do not propose to discuss. I propose to lea) 


Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. that authority just as it is. 
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The joint resolution which I am supporting here does not 
change section 4. It does not add to the Federal Government 
any authority which it does not now have, and it does not take 
away from it any authority. It leaves the Constitution, so far 
as Federal authority over elections goes, Just as it is now. It 
does seek to change the method of electing Senators by a simple 


«amendment incorporating into section 3 five words in lieu of 


the language there now; namely, to strike out “chosen by the 
Jegislature thereof,” and to substitute “elected by the people 
pe ail not in any way give the Federal Government any 
authority to appoint marshals or enact registration laws, or any 
means of controlling elections that it does not now have, nor 
does it seek to take away any of its authority: If it is desirable 
to 
Fed ral Government over the election of Senators and Repre- 
centatives, that is a question for the consideration of Congress 
and the country. It is to be regretted, at least by those of us 
who ure very earnestly in favor of the direct election of Sen- 
that this controversy, which is entirely foreign to the 


ators, 


nrenosition I introduced originally or that is presented by me 
: w. should have been injected into the consideration of this 


canestion. AS to whether or not a limitation should be placed 
on the authority of the Federal Government is a question that 
Las no place whatever in this discussion. 


Now, it is declared here, and I regret it, that unless we con- 
cent to an amendment to section 4 taking from the Federal 
Covernment the authority which it now has, this amendment 


for the election of Senators by a direct vote will be defeated 
by the States, and if has been declared on the floor that Sen- 
ators who would even vote for the proposition now would go 
to their States and undertake to defeat it because section 4 is 
not amended as well as section 3. 

Now, I do not believe that Senators, upon deliberation, will 
take that position. I voted against the Sutherland amendment 
in the last session of Congress because I was advised by the 


Senator in charge of the joint resolution and by other Sen- | 


ators in whose judgment I had confidence that it would be 
stronger with that amendment defeated than with that amend- 
ment adopted. 


Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 
Mr. REED. To get it clearly on the record, was not the 
Sutherland amendment identical, or substantially identical, 


with the Bristow amendment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Sutherland amendment sought to strike 
out certain provisions in the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will 
que stion. 
a substitute for the present resolution. 
on by 





vait, I will answer the 


It is as it was voted 
the Senate at the last session in exact terms. It sub- 
stitutes the resolution which we voted upon at the last session 
after it was amended for the resolution which the Committee 
on the Judiciary has reported. 

Mr. REED. I am afraid, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me—— 

VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. ; 

Mr. REED. I am afraid that that statement might not be 
sufficiently conerete to be tnderstood by the people of either 
Kansas or Missouri. I want to ask again if the Sutherland 
amendment did not leave the resolution in the identical words, 
or substantially the identical words, of the Senator's present 
resolution? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly; and I have stated twice this 
afternoon that I offered it as a substitute for the present reso- 
lution because it is in the exact form that it was voted on 
upon the 2th of last February. I believed when I intro- 
duced it, and I believe now, that there is a sufficient number of 


The 


mend the Constitution so as to restrict the authority of the | 


The Bristow amendment, as he calls it, is offered as | 
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incorporated in it than it would ] 


( mve been if not so amended, 
and it received more votes than it would otherwise have re 
‘eived, 

Mr. REED. May I interrupt ie Sen r for one more 
question ? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe, further, it is stronger b re the 

| people now, in that form, than it would otherwise have been. 
I can not understand whiy 1 who are in favor mend- 
ment to the Constitution, as 1! ve s I \ re adv 
cating the resolution as rej l by the ninittee, 1 t the 
controversies that have been 1 this Cl iber on res 
lution carried to every State in the Union. 

I certainly feel that the southern question and the negro 
question and the State rights quest | | 1 discussed 
enough in American politics. This amen te line s ) 
change the Constitution so that the people 1 the Si ‘ will 
elect their Senators by a direct vote. It « I in any way 
seek to change or modify the authority which the Federal Goy- 


ernment now has as to the supery of election 
proposed by this resolution, as reported by 
change the authority that now exists. This change will surely 
inject into the campaign the question of State rights and all 
the old dead issues that I thought had been buried for a genera- 
tion, and which, I say, ought to remain buried. 

Mr. REED. The Senator - 

The VICE 


is, but it 


the committee, to 


PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 

yield further? 
Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield in a moment. Let me ask 
what benefit the American people are going to derive from 
fighting in every State in the Union the old controversies that 


grew out of the Civil War? Let section 4 remain as it is and 
provide that the people may by direct vote elect their Senators. 
Now I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. REED. I simply wanted information. The Senator said 
a few moments ago that he believed the resolution with the 
Sutherland amendment, defeated at the last session, would be 
| Stronger. He believes now that with the same iendment to 
it carried it would be stronger. Does the Senator mean in each 
| instance stronger in this body or does he mean stronger before 
the legislatures of the various States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Both. 

Mr. REED. I want to say to the Senator, if he has am 
doubt about passing this resolution without the Sut i 
amendment, that if he will give us the insurgent vote on the 
other side of this Chamber there are enough Democra to 
pass it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is under the impression that 


a majority can pass the resolution. 
Mr. REED. No; two-thirds. 





Mr. BRISTOW. Well, the Senator’s mathematics are badly 
wrong. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps I overecounted the insurgents. I think 
we do overcount them occasionally. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘There has been a very wide rat fd 
cussion here. I have been at a loss to understand the purr , 
of it. I have in a measure concluded that there are two ele 
ments at work in this controversy. First, there are influences 
and individuals who are opposed to the election of Senators by 
direct vote who want to defeat the proposition, and they realize 
that they can not defeat that proposition by presenting the 
plain and simple question to the legislatures of the States. I 

| have no doubt but that the States of the Union, if the plain 
and simple proposition was presented to them as to whether 


Senators in favor of the proposition in that form to carry it, | 


while I have grave doubts whether it would be carried if pre- 
sented in another form. My purpose is, if I can, to have this 
resolution providing for the direct election of Senators adopted. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator think at the last session when 
he voted against the Sutherland resolution that if the Suther- 
lind resolution was defeated the proposition would be stronger 
in the Senate? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believed at the time I voted against the 
Sutherland amendment that the resolution would be stronger 


if that amendment was defeated. I think now that I was mis- 
taken; that it 
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Senators shall be elected by the legislatures or elected by direct 
vote of the people, would decide, more than three-fourths of 
them, in favor of electing by direct vote. 

There are some powerful influences 


throughout the Whit dl 

States which are opposed to this change in the system of elect 
ing Senators, and those influences seek an opportunity here to 
develop political strife, both in the South and in the North, by 
injecting into this controversy a question that ought to be for 
eign to it. 

If the substitute which I have offered is adopted, 
paign against the change in the method of electing S 
| will be earried on in the South by arousing rac ) udice and 
insisting that section 4 should have been changed 

Mr. 3ACON, Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 8 r from | sag 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BACON. I will not inferrupft the Se he ob ts 
I sat down before when he objected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not object to a quis i 

Mr. BACON. I will wait until Ss rouvh. 1? 


yas stronger with the Sutherland amendment | he prefers it. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. 
tion that may arise in the Senator’s mind. 


I am perfectly willing to hear any ques- 


Mr. BACON. I would not allude to it, except that the Sen- 
ator himself has alluded to it. The Senator has spoken about 
race prejudices and appeals to race prejudices and the con- 
flict which arises out of them. He has also given the Senate 
the rezsons why he has changed. Now, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not within his knowledge that not in the South, 
but in some Northern States, there has been raised the race 
issue upon this particular question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I will cover 
that field. I was getting to it. 

Mr. BACON. Very well; I will wait. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will cover it. 

Mr. BACON. When the Senator has stated it I possibly may 
have to ask him some other question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to hear the Senator. 

As I was saying when the Senator from Georgia rose, if the 
substitute which I have offered is accepted the influences which 
are opposed to the direct election of Senators will make a cam- 
paign against the adoption of the amendment through the 
Southern States, discussing not the merits of the proposition 
but a question foreign to it in order to arouse prejudices that 
unfortunately exist there. If the resolution as reported by the 
committee is adopted and the substitute I have offered is de- 
feated, then the opposition to this change in the Constitution 
will be transferred from the South to the North, and a cam- 
paign against it will be made in every Northern State because 
it changes section 4, and takes from the Federal Government 
powers which it now has to supervise elections. 

Mr. BACON. I presume the Senator means because it does 
not keep the election of Senators in the control of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because it changes section 4. I make the 
statement now with all the emphasis I can that my substitute 
does not in any way affect, directly or indirectly, the authority 
of the Federal Government over the election of Senators any- 
where. It simply changes the method of electing them. It 
makes them elected by the people instead of by the legislature. 
I might say here, if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. BACON. I will not interrupt the Senator if he does 
not wish it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will gladly yield to the Senator in a few 
moments. I desire to say that the change in section 4, which 
the Committee on the Judiciary proposes, apparently does 
change the authority of the Federal Government. A great 
many very earnest and intelligent and learned students of the 
Constitution believe that it changes it in a vital way. 

I do not presume to pass upon these profound constitutional 
questions, not being a constitutional lawyer, but I want to let 
it alone, and for one I do not want, though the party to which 
I belong might profit some by it, to precipitate in every North- 
ern State the old political controversies that existed more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and I can not understand why 
other Senators should want to do that. 

During the last session I made the statement on the floor 
that I did not think the amendments made to my resolution 
by the Committee on the Judiciary were material as far as 
their actual practical effect on the powers of the United States 
Government was concerned, that I would vote for it either 
way, and I propose to vote for it either way now; but when 
I see that the enemies of popular election of United States 
Senators intend to make a desperate effort to defeat that 
proposition in the South if one amendment is adopted, and in 
the Nerth if another amendment is adopted, then I want to 
appeal to the Senate to keep that controversy out of this ques- 
tion and let us go to the people with the naked proposition as 
to whether or not the election of Senators shall be transferred 
from the legislature to the people. I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator if he has any other question to ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. BACON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaALurNncer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to either Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator from Kansas had 
taken his seat. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator now. I will say to him very frankly that the questions 
which I am going to ask him are not limited, and he might 
prefer that I should wait until he gets through. I will do 
whichever he prefers, because I have a good deal of ground to 
cover in the matters I propose to submit to the Senator from 
Kansas. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, then, I wi)! 
close in a very few minutes, and if the Senator in his remarks, 
which he says will be more or less extended, makes any siate- 
ment I think I ought to answer I will do so. 

Mr. BACON. ‘There are things about which I am going to 
speak which are directly in response to the suggestion made 
by the Senator. I want to ask him some questions as to mat- 
ters within his personal knowledge. That is what I am going 
to ask him about, but I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right. Now, I have discussed and under. 
taken to present the methods that are being pursued and wi)! 
be pursued by those who are opposed to the popular election 
of Senators. The enemies of the direct election of Senators—:nj 
I want to prevent it—want some question injected into the cain- 
paign other than the simple question of the direct election of 
Senators, and the adoption of the committee resolution would 
accomplish that purpose. 

There are other Senators and citizens who are honestly in 
favor of the election of Senators by direct vote, but who fer 
that the change of section 3 gives to the Federal Government 
authority over the election of United States Senators it d 
not now have, and therefore they do not want to expand the 
power and auhority of the Federal Government. In my humble 
judgment the changing of section 3 does not give to the Federal 
Government any authority which it does not now possess. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas wl! 
allow me—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate has now been in session for more 
than six hours. There is to be a gocd deal more debate on this 
question. It is quite obvious that we can not reach a vote witl- 
out sitting here late in the evening, and I suggest that tlic 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say before that suggestion is acted 
upon that it will greatly disaccommodate some Senators if a 
recess is taken until to-morrow. I should be very glad, per 
sonally, to yield to the suggestion, but there are Senators here 
who are almost compelled to be away to-morrow and they e- 
sire to vote upon this measure. Personally, I do not want a 
vote taken upon the question of a recess until the Senate under- 
stands the situation with reference to some of the Senators, 
because I have assured them that as far as I am concerne! I 
would not ask for a recess ander the conditions which « 
front us. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I join with the Senstor 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] in suggesting that there are some Sen- 
ators at least who would be glad to have this vote taken to-nis iit. 
Perhaps it might be arranged to take a recess until half past 8 
o’clock and finish the consideration of the joint resolution by 
midnight. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, of course I am 
uninformed as to the number of Senators who desire to be 
heard, but it seems to me we might run along awhile loner 
now and then take a short recess. There are three or four 
Senators on this side of the Chamber who are expecting to 
leave the city, and it will result in very great inconveni: 
to have their plans changed by the unexpected prolong: 1 
of this debate. It seems to me that we can well afford to fin sh 
this matter to-night. We might take a short recess for di: 
then resume the discussion of the joint resolution, and vote on 
it to-night. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is a matter of indifference {0 
me personally. I doubt very much from what I have been 
told whether we can get a vote to-night. I understand there ire 
a number of speeches to be made and that the debate will 
occupy the whole evening, and more, too. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think it would add to the cn- 
fort of some Senators, even though we had to sit here unti! i2 
o'clock, to finish the joint resolution or continue the discus:'\01 
of it until we get to a vote. I do not see any objection to 2 
short recess for dinner, if that is the desire, but I would 
rather see the session continue right along until we vote, .ud 
take no recess for dinner or anything else. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no desire to press the matter, if Sen- 
ators desire to stay and discuss the joint resolution. I witl- 
draw the motion for a recess which I made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion for a recess ‘5 
withdrawn. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has ‘lie 
floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I was saying before tec 
interruption, there are those who feel, or who have been mace 
to believe, I will say, that the change of section 3, of Article |, 
does indirectly confer on the Federal Government a power 
that it does not now have. They justify that conclusion for 
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the following reasons: That Congress now has authority over 
the election of Representatives that it has not over the elec- 
tion of Senators, because Senators are elected by the legis- 
lature; that the legislature is a creature of the State, and the 
Federal Government could not go beyond the legislative vote; 
it could not go back and take into consideration the methods 
by which the legislatures themselves had been elected. 

“In my humble opinion, the Federal Government, if it has any 
authority to call in question the manner in which a legislature 
proceeds to elect a Senator, if the result of the legislative action 
which might imperil the welfare of the Government was affected 
by anything that occurred in the election of the members of 
that legislature the Congress could go back and inquire into 
that matter. I do not believe the change proposed in section 4 
has any relation whatever to the direct election of United States 
Senators; and it should not have. I am appealing to the Senate 
to keep that question out of this campaign that we are making 
in favor of this great political reform. 

Now, I want to read the provision in section 4, which is under 
consideration : 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives— 


For Senators and Representatives— 


shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the | 


Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 


It is proposed by this amendment to section 4 to strike that 


provision from the Constitution in so far as it relates to the | 


elections of Senators, and to take away that authority which 


Congress has over the election of Senators, and which it has | : i 
} arscore 


had since the Government was founded. I do not think that 
we ought in this amendment to take away any of the powers 


which the Federal Government now has. If those powers are 
to be limited, let that proposition stand on its own merits, and 
do not couple it with the other. ‘| only possible effect it 
can have is to precipitate the discus ll the States as to 
whether section 4 ought to be ameode| 1 the controversy 
everywhere will be over the change in 1 4, which deprives 


the Federal Government of a powel 
and not over the changes in section 3, which 
methods of electing Senators. 


t always has had, 
only changes the 


I want to appeal to every friend of the measure to stand by | 
the original resolution as it was introduced, which is prac- | 


tically the substitute which I have offered, and to refuse to let 
this great issue be clouded and prejudiced by injecting into the 
fight an entirely foreign subject. I 


February last, after it had been amended on the motion of the 


repeat again, the amend- | 
ment as I present it is as it was voted on on the 26th day of | , 
;} amendment, as I have explained, because 


Senator from Utah [Mr. Surnertanp], it being in terms ex- | 


actly as the joint resolution was when the roll was called and 
we voted on it. If left in that form, it will, in my opinion, pass 
this body and become a part of the Constitution; otherwise, I 
fear it will fail, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I formed a very unhappy alliance 
a few days ago on the Lorimer resolution. I thought that the 
so-called insurgents in this body were in earnest; I thought that 
they were honest in their public expression that they wanted 
to reform these things. I joined with them reluctantly, Mr. 
President, because I am not given to going with that crowd; 
but when I see the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who 
represents an agricultural State, who represents a community 
of farmers, change front in this body and to-day recommend 
and insist that the Sutherland amendment of last session shall 
be passed now in connection with the joint resolution to elect 
Senators by direct vote of the people, I am amazed. I do not 
know whether the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMMINs] 
agrees with the Senator from Kansas or not; I do not know 
whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] agrees with 
him or not; I do not know whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotterre] agrees with him or not; but I am amazed 
to see this crowd change front. They are not sincere, Mr. 
President, on any proposition that they have taken before the 
country. 

I heard the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMrNs], in a 
six-hour speech—and I listened to it with great care—on the 
railroad-rate legislation at the last regular session, stute that 
he would not vote for the bill if it were not amended as he 
Suggested, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will admonish the 
Senator from Arkansas that the rule does not permit him to call 
in question the sincerity of Senators. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have been called down so 
much that it does not hurt me. I am used to it. Just call me 
down at any t'me. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a mere admonition. 


| tically the same as that I introduced two years 
and out of which the joint resolution reported by 
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Mr. DAVIS. But I say I heard—how can I 


express it 
{laughter]—the senior Senator from Towa in 


a very extended 


Speech declare on this floor that he would not vote for that bill 
if it were not, changed; but he did vote for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Se r from 


Arkansas yield to the Senator fom Iow 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator from Arkansas particularly 
Mr. DAVIS. It is no interruntion 

Mr. CUMMINS. But what 

Mr. DAVIS. The Revorp, Mr. President, will speak for itself. 
The so-called “insurgents” of this body are pretending to the 
country to-day that they are in favor of reform. They are not 
in favor of it. They are in favor of “ 
objecting to everything that does not suit them, and tl ey want 
just a little political party to themselves. I am sorry that I got 
in with that crowd on the Lorimer resolution. [Laughter,] 

How will the Senator from Idaho, and the Senator from Iowa, 
and the Senator from Minnesota, and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin vote on the substitute amendment? It is the same thing as 
the Sutherland amendment offered at the last session. How are 
they going to vote? Are they going to vote to tack this amend 
ment on? Why? Because if they do vote for it they know 
that it will fail to receive the indorsement of the people of the 
South. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Brrstow]—if 
quote him—said that the “ interests” 
up this controversy and that they have thrown this apple of 
into this discussion. Mr. President, I can not under- 
stand why the Senator from Kansas changes his mind and abso- 
lutely turns a somersault, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sas vield to the Senator fron 

Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. 


he has just stated is not true 


CuUSSIT hg ” eve rybody nl d 


I do not mis- 
are interested in getting 


Does the Senator from Arkan- 
Kansas? 

Certainly. 

BRISTOW. It 


is only under great wation that I 
would pay any attention at all to what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas says; but the Senator from Kansas believes it is due to him 
to say that he has not changed his mind: he has not changed 
his attitude in any way whatever. The res tion which I intro- 
duced as a substitute for the report of the committee is prace- 


0 from which 
THe Committee 
grew. I hold the same opinion now thai 


L hay alwavs held: 
and my attitude is the same. I 


voted against the Sutherland 
Ll thought it 
help the purpose, which was to change the Cor 

lieve at this time that the amendment which I | 


hl i 


would 
itution I be 

» offered is 
stronger, because it cuts out of the controversy the very 
tion that has been injected into it by the men who ought 
the first to want to keep it out. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am 
from Kansas when he says that 


ques- 
put 


to be 


surprised at the Se 


nator 


ordinarily he would pay no 


attention to what the Senator from Arkansas says. That is 
quite in line with the humor that he is usually capable of in- 
jecting into the Recorp. Upon what meat has this our great 
Cresar fed that he has grown so great? ‘The Senator from 
Kansas can not get away from the proposition that the Suther- 
land amendment of the last session is his amendment now. 
Then, I ask, Mr. President, why this change of mind? His 


explanation to the country will not suffice. Why this chance of 
heart? What has come about? The Senator from Kansas says 
the “interests ”—and I do not know what he means by that— 
are interested in having this matter so beclouded that the South- 
ern States will not indorse it. The Senator from Kansas cer- 
tainly has turned a somersault in a nighttime. He has seen a 
light somewhere. He has been instructed from some place; I 
do not know where. But, Mr. President, I want to say that 
when he goes back to Kansas, when he goes back to his pp 
ple, I doubt if they will indorse the resolution which he 
asked to be adopted to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from Kansas |Mr. B 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I had 
that the debate would occupy more time than it and I 
know a number of Senators have left under that impression. 
I do not think it would be proper to proceed with a vote just 
at this moment, and, unless some Senator wishes to occupy the 
floor, I think it would be well to take a recess, say for an hour, 
or I will suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Bacon Cummins La Follette Rayner 
Bailey Curtis Lippitt Reed 
Bankhead Davis Lodge tichardson 
Bor Dillingham Lorimer Root 

J Dixon McCumber Simmons 
Br du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
B Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
B Foster Myers Smith, 8. C. 
B Gallinger Newlands Stephenson 
rR Gamble O'Gorman Stone 

Br Gore Oliver Sutherland 
I Gronna Overman Swanson 
Burton Guggenheim Owen Taylor 
Chamberlain Heyburn Page Terrell 
Chilton Hitchcock Paynter ‘Townsend 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Penrose Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Johnston, Ala. Percy Watson 
Crane Jones Perkins Wetmore 
Crawford Kenyon Poindexter Williams 
Cullom Kern Pomerene Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

The question is on the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Georgia to the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desired to ask the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] a question or two, and as I thought it 
better that I should present it at a time when he was not 
occupying the floor, I postponed it until now. 

The contention has been very strongly urged in the Senate, 
and it has been influential with a great many of my colleagues 
on this side of the Chamber, that this was practically a moot 
question, and that the power which it is sought to retain in the 
General Government, or to confer upon it in a measure being 
the exercise practically of a new power, is one which it would 
never be called upon to exercise; that the passions of the past 
have been stilled; that the temper of the past has been cooled; 
and that there is no danger that the power will ever be invoked 
which would be given to the Federal Government to supervise 
the election of Senators in a direct vote by the people. That, I 
say, has been very influential in the control of the action of 
some Senators who utterly disapprove of the Sutherland amend- 
ment or the Bristow amendment, as it is now called; and it is 
not important which you call it, they are the same thing; every- 
body knows that. It has been influential with Senators who 
disapprove of that amendment but who will still vote for the 
joint resolution if the Sutherland amendment or the Bristow 
amendment prevails. Some few Senators on this side have ex- 
pressed themselves in the strongest terms as opposed to the 
amendment, the Sutherland amendment or the Bristow amend- 
ment, and they have announced at the same time that even if it 
is adopted they will vote for the constitutional amendment, pro- 
ceeding upon the ground that it is practically a moot question 
and that these powers will never be called into exercise. 

Now, we have the statement made by the author of the 
present amendment that it is so important, that it is regarded 
as so important by a large part of this country, and by so large 
a number of States, that in his judgment if it were not 
adopted and if the joint resolution amending the Constitution were 
adopted as it comes from the Judiciary Committee, it would 
inyoke a storm of controversy throughout the Northern States 
and would result in the defeat of the constitutional amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, what does that mean? In saying “ the 
Northern States” I speak generally, of course, not including 
all of the Northern States, for I do not believe all of them think 
and feel that way; but the Senator from Kansas spoke of the 
Northern States, and, therefore, in replying to him, I speak of 
them generally. Does it mean that the people of the Northern 
States, or such of them as the Senator contemplates, are so 
intent upon the right to exercise this control of the election of 
Senators by the people in the Southern States that if they can 
not have that control they will defeat the joint resolution? 

Mr. President, is that a moot question with them? Are they 
taking that position as a matter of sentiment or is it because 
of the fact that they recognize that the time may arrive when 
the Federal Government should intervene in the election of 
Senators by the people, and should have the power to appoint 
registrars and supervisors of election and judges of election 
and marshals at the polls, and place troops at the polls for 
the purpose of controlling the election of Senators? Is it true 
that to such an extent are they of that opinion that, unless it 
can be done, they would the adoption of the joint reso- 
lution for the election of tors by the people? 

Mr. President, do people contend with earnestness for the re- 
tention of a power that they never expect to exercise? Is it 
not because they do expect to exercise it? They have exercised 
it in the past so far as Representatives are concerned, and in 
thus insisting upon the power they must intend and expect to ex- 


ercise it in the election of Senators in the future. If they . 
not they would not contend for it and insist upon it and pre; 
themselves, as the Senator from Kansas says, for a storm o; 
contention throughout the North that the power may be retaine), 

The Senator says he has become Satisfied that it is stronyer 
that way than it is the other way. What does that mean? [t+ 
means, Mr. President, that those who insist upon the exercisa 
of this power in the control of the elections in the States ; 
more in earnest, more insistent, more determined than those wii 
deny the right and the propriety of the General Government io 
interfere and control the elections in the States. What « 
can it mean than that in the opinion of the Senator from Ka: 
those who oppose the exercise of this power by the General (.,- 
ernment are not as much in earnest as those who insist upon tle 
exercise of that power? 

Mr. President, as an illustration of the temper of those wiio 
insist on the exercise of that power, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kansas some questions. 

The Senator from Kansas himself ‘ntroduced the subject. I 
think I can appeal to those who heard what I had to say that 
I said nothing about race contention. I did not use the wor) 
“negro.” I said nothing about election laws in the Southern 
States. I tried to debate it and discuss it upon a higher pi: 
although, of course, we recognize the fact that those questi 
will come in. 

As the Senator from Kansas has alluded to that, I want to 
ask the Senator a question. The Senator has given us tho 
reasons why he has changed in this Congress from the 
position he occupied in regard to this matter in a former Con- 
gress when he voted against the Sutherland amendment: 41] 
I am emboldened to ask the Senator some questions in rezard 
to the change because he has rather complained of those who 
anticipate that that question will be hereafter raised in tlie 
South. The Senator speaks of the Southern States. ile 
speaks of the controversy that is to arise in the Southern 
States. He says there is to be a storm of controversy there over 
this question; and I wanted to ask the question of the Senator 
from Kansas if he does not know personally that the question 
has already been raised in some of the Northern States, ani if 
he does not know personally that the racial issue has alre:i(; 
been introduced in some Northern States as to the votes of 
Senators who voted against the Sutherland amendment, and 
that some pressure has been brought to bear on Senators on 
this floor who voted against the Sutherland amendment, thre:t- 
ening them with that vote in the future if they do not now sup- 
port and sustain this amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas which is identical with the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHerianp]? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Georgia listene! to 
what I said, he will remember that I stated that if the amen- 
ment I offered was adopted the fight would be made in the 
South, but that if it was defeated, it would be made in the 
North by men who do not want the Constitution changed. Thicy 
want Senators elected by the legislatures as they are now. ‘T)c 
fight will be made because the amendment changes Article IV 
and not because of the change it makes in Article ITI, because 
they think that it will be a more successful way to arouse 
antagonisms to the submitted proposition. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is fortunate that I under! o 
to propound this question in my own time, from the fact that 
the Senator, failing to reply to my interrogatory and stating 
something which is not any reply to it, if I were speaking in 
his time, would put me in the disagreeable position of unduly 
occupying his time when I continued to press the inquiry. |). 
I am now in my own time, and I propose to have the Senator 
come to the point. 

It is not a question as to what the effect of it will be in the 
future. I asked the Senator this question—if he does not kn v 
the fact that already, since the vote upon the Sutherland ameu!- 
ment, through racial influences, the issue had been made in 
States and pressure brought to bear upon Senators who vo'ol 
against the Sutherland amendment, to make them now vole 
for the Bristow or Sutherland amendment—whichever y'! 
choose to call it—and that that pressure has been brousst 
directly to bear upon Senators for the purpose of influence! 
their action? Does not the Senator from Kansas person: / 
know that fact? ° 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing to answer the quc> 
tion as directly as I know how. Of course the influences «'¢ 
at work exactly as I stated they would be. The citizens of | 
various States who are honestly in favor of the direct elect! 2 
of Senators have appealed to Senators and Members of ©o1- 
gress not to change section 4 so as to inject another controversy 
into it, but to change only section 3. 
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I can not see but that I have answered time and again the 

»stions of the Senator from Georgia—that the opposition 1s 
fo the North; that it will be made in the North. The fight 
will be made throughout the North against this proposition 
because it changes section 4, and I want to cut out the change 
in section 4 and thereby eliminate that controversy. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I fortunately have the floor, 
and I shall again insist that the Senator answer the question 
which I have asked him, and which he has not yet answered, 
and that is this: If the Senator does not personally know that 
already in certain States represented by Senators who voted 
against the Sutherland amendment in February last, Kansas 
among them, it has already been attempted to bring to bear 
upon the Senators who voted against the Sutherland amend- 
ment a racial pressure for the purpose of compelling them now 
to support what they then voted against? Does not the Senator 
know that personally? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no. The Senator, as he frequently 
does, puts the question in a way that the answer yes or no 
can not be made. : 

Mr. BACON. It is inconvenient to answer. I recognize that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Since he refers to the State of Kansas, I 
am perfectly free to say that it has been made the subject of 
more or less controversy in the State as to whether or not, in 
amending section 3, section 4 also ought to be amended; and I 
am free to say that there are a great many very worthy men 
in Kansas who think that section 4 should not be changed. 

They attribute to the change of section 4 a great deal more 
weight than I do, and the Senator from Utah attributes a great 
deal more weight to the change in section 4 than I do. But 
no man who is not blind can deny the fact that the adoption 
of the amendment as reported by the committee injects into 
this a question that ought to be kept out of it. It is not the 
question of taking from the Federal Government a power which 
it now has. 

I do not believe that it takes away from the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to appoint a marshal or to organize an army, 
as the Senator from Georgia indicates with such emphasis. If 
the Federal Government can organize an army now to protect 
the honesty and the integrity of elections in the South, we can 
organize an army, in my judgment, just as well after the 
amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary is 
adopted, and no better. But the adoption of the amendment in 
that form gives an opportunity for the men who oppose the 
reform in our political institutions to make the contest against 
it upon broader grounds, and therefore more nearly encompass 
its defeat. My sole purpose in the efforts I have made to get 
this adopted is to get it before the people in a clear and simple 
form, so that the naked question shall stand out, Shall the 
people of the United States elect their Senators by direct vote, 
or, in order to get permission to do that, shall they consent to 
the change in section 4 and to taking from the Federal Govern- 
ment an authority which it now has? And that proviso ought 
not to be interjected into this fight. 

Mr. BACON. I have listened with great patience to the 
Senator replying to a very simple question, to which I do not 
think he has yet replied. But I did not intend to interrupt the 
Senator as long as he desired to continue the discussion of the 
general merits of the question. 

The Senator himself lugged into this controversy what had 
not been brought into it before—the racial question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With the greatest respect for the Senator 
from Georgia, I deny that I lugged into this question the racial 
question. 

Mr. BACON. I withdraw the word “ lugged.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Or that I precipitated, or that I injected it, 
or that I brought it into the debate in any way. 

Any man of ordinary intelligence knows that the controversy 
which the Senator from Georgia has been carrying on here for 
months against this amendment has been because of racial 
prejudice that exists in that section of the country. There is no 
use to deal here with obscure and indefinite terms. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there are some things which are 
inseparable and necessarily grow out of conditions. But still 
there is such a thing as a discussion of matters upon general 
principles without reference to those special conditions, and I 
think I can call the Senate to witness that the Senator from 
Kansas himself for the first time to-day brought in the racial 
question. That is all I meant to suggest in regard to it; and as 
the Senator did it, I want to ask him a question. I have asked 
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him several times, and I wanted to ask him to see if I could 
get a direct reply from him. 

That is not only what is going to happen in the future. 
I wanted to ask the Senator, and have asked him, and again ask 
him, if he does not know the fact 


not simply that 


probably 


there will be a controversy such as he suggests, but does he not 
know the fact that in States represented on this floor by Senators 
who voted against the Sutherland amendment, since that time 
there has been instituted a racial insistence and influence sought 
to be brought to bear on racial grounds against the action, in- 
sisting that they should now vote for the Sutherland amend- 


ment, or the Bristow amendment, whichev: 
it? The Senator knows the fact. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I have not answered the 
tion, I do not know how to do it. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator say yes? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can not say yes in direct terms to the 
question, because it would not be exactly true. That is the 
reason why I do not say yes. I have given the Senator my 
answer. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I will not insist further 
upon a more categorical answer, but I do not understand that 
the Senator has either said yes or no. For that reason I have 
insisted. 

But, as we are on that question, I want to say another word 
in regard to it. I know the fact, Mr. President, and there are 
Senators who sit within the sound of my voice who know the 
fact, and none of them will get up and deny it, that Senators 
who voted against the proposition known as the Sutherland 
amendment will now vote for it under the new name of the 
sristow amendment, and that various and sundry influences 
have been brought to bear on them to induce them to do that. 
One was that I have mentidned. I know the fact that not 
only in their own States was the racial influence sought to be 
brought to bear on them and that its political influence on their 
fortunes has been presented to them, but I know they have come 
around this Capitol and called out from this Chamber Senators 
who yoted against the Sutherland amendment and have told 
them that they had organized in this country and that they in- 
tended that Senators who voted against the Bristow amendment 
or the Sutherland amendment, as it might be, should hear from 
them in the future. 

I know the fact that under the Dome of this Capitol that 
threat has been made to Senators. Yet we are to be told that 
there is nothing in this amendment; that there is no purpose to 
enforce it; that it is a mere moot question; that the time has 
passed when there is ever going to be sought the exercise of 
power under it. Yet those who are insisting upon it are per- 
sonally threatening Senators with what will be their political 
downfall if they vote to interfere with the exercise of this 
power by the Federal Government in the contro! of the election 
in the States. 

Mr. President, if I am not speaking the truth, let any Senator 
here rise and question the truth of my statement. 

That is not all, Mr. President. There have been other power- 
ful influences sought to be exercised upon Senators to control 
their vote in this matter. Would Senators within the sound 
of my voice be willing to send to the desk and have read from 
the desk the letters which they have received from persons of 
influence in this country insisting upon it that this amendment 
to the Constitution shall have engrafted upon it this power to 
interfere with the election in the States? I challenge the Sen- 
ators to send to the desk the letters which they have received 
on this subject. Senators know they have received these letters. 
It can not be accounted for, Mr. President, on the ground that 
it is a moot question. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether he makes that statement generally of all Senators? 

Mr. BACON. By no means. 

Mr. WORKS. If he does, I want to deny that I have re- 
ceived any letters on any amendment of that sort. 

Mr. BACON. I certainly did not have the Senator from 
California in mind. I would be very glad to have a denial from 
each Senator present. That would very soon settle the ques- 
tion; and if each Senator will rise in his place and say he has 
not received them, I will most cheerfully withdraw the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I will deny it for the State of Colorado. 

Mr. BACON. Now, I will wait for the others. [A pause.] 
Well, Mr. President, it seems that there are only two. 


r you please to call 


Senator’s ques 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from | not true, as my distinguished and learned friend from Kans:3 
Georgia a question. says, that the question of State rights is a dead issue, by any 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia | means. Men of all parties—I do not say all men of all pur. 
yield to the Senator from Lowa? ties, but distinguished men of all parties—are rather proud of 
Mr. BACON. Yes, sir. the opportunity to allege and avow their loyalty to the States 
Mr. CUMMINS. Is he imputing to Senators some wrong | and to the rights of the States, and the Senator who does ))0¢ 
motive? Is he suggesting improper influence as being brought | recognize that it is just as much his duty to preserve the rig 
to bear upon them? If so, he ought to be very specific. of the States as it is to defend the rights of the Union, in 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, when the Senator has finished | opinion, has not correctly read the Constitution and laws of | 
his question I will be more than pleased to answer. Has the | country and does not properly appreciate the relation which | 
Senator finished his question? one bears to the other. - 
Mr. CUMMINS. I have finished that question. I say we hear a great deal of that. Yet, Mr. President, when 
Mr. BACON. Very well; let me answer it. | the time comes and this proposition is presented and the ot 
Mr. CUMMINS. I will say, however, to avoid interrupting | proposition is presented in which there is an encroachment 
him again the rights of the States, one by one the blocks are removed i 
Mr. BACON. No: I rather prefer that the Senator would | the constitutional structure is weakened. I repeat that 
let me answer that question. should consider the great office which the Senate was intendod 
Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. to fill, the great office which it should fill, as the represent:i| 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator certainly did not | of the States, the great office which it should fill, in view of 
understand my proposition or he would not have asked the | the fact that in the framework of this Government the Si: 
question. I was discussing the point whether this is a moot | were not only given the control of their own affairs, but 1 
question, whether the insistence upon the incorporation of this | were given greater power in the direction of the governme 
feature in the proposed amendment to the Constitution is a | affairs of the United States than all other influences put toget! 
harmless one, whether it is one never intended to be exercised. | in the fact that there is no governmental function but what 
I have said simply as an evidence of the fact that it is not a | Senate in its representation of the States is required to take 
moot question; that it is a live question; that it is one that is | part and in which its assent is necessary, whereas there 
intended to be made a practical. question; that prominent men | other functions in which the Executive has no part, there 
are insisting upon it that this power shall be given the Gov- | other functions in which the House has no part, and there : 
ernment to interfere in the senatorial elections in the States. | of course many functions in which the judiciary has no par 
They have got a right to so insist. Nobody will claim that it | but so far as constructive legislation is concerned or destruct 
is improper. Of course they have a right to so insist. legislation, if you please, because I think we have some of « 
Every Senator is in a position where he can properly receive | kind, no step can be taken except the consent of the Senat: 
suggestions from his constituents or from people throughout | had for it. When we put it in a position where other influec 
the country. There can not be any possible suggestion of | outside of the State, such as can be brought to bear thro) 
impropriety in it. The sole purpose I had was to illustrate | registrars and supervisors of election and judges of election 
my contention that it is not a moot question; that it is a live | and marshals and troops, if you please, at the polls can «: 
question; that it is a question people are insisting upon, be- | mine-the question who shall be sent as a Senator from a St:te, 
cause they recognize it as a practical question, and that it is | sir, in my opinion a greater blow will have been stricken aga 
not, as some of our friends say, a question that can never be | the power of the States and the rights of the States than | 
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practical and that the time will never come when the power is | ever been stricken in the history of government. 

sought to be exercised. I am simply endeavoring to show to Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are confronted by a rather 

the Senate that there is a sentiment in the country in favor of | unique situation. The last session of congress witnessed . 

it, an active sentiment and not a dormant one, a sentiment to | culmination of a battle for popular government that had been 

make a practical use of it and not simply a sentimental one to waged for a century. Into the contest there was at the |:st 

retain it upon the statute books. | session injected a question which was practically new to the 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President | American people. The proposition was embodied in what wis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia | then known as the Sutherland amendment. 
yield further to the Senator from Iowa? | ‘The legislatures of, I think, more than 30 States had 
Mr. BACON. I do. manded an amendment to the Constitution conferring upon | 
Mr. CUMMINS. I intended to add to the statement before | people the full right by direct vote to determine the mem)! 
the Senator from Georgia answered my question that I voted | ship of this body. I am not aware of the question which \ 
against the Sutherland amendment in February last, and I | raised by the Sutherland amendment having ever been «is. 
have received just one letter upon that subject since that time, | ¢yssed in a single legislature, or of it having been debate:! 
and that letter came from the District of Columbia, not from | prought forward in a State convention of either party. Pour 
my own State. I have never heard my vote criticized. Does | or fiye times the House of Representatives has passed re- 
that answer the Senator from Georgia with respect to that? tions purposed to confer the right of direct elections upon 
Mr. BACON. So far as the Senator from Iowa is concerned, | people. In each instance the Senate has stood—I had ali 
it certainly answers the question as to him, aud I wish again | cajq stubbornly—against the vote of the House of Repres: 
to disclaim any possible imputation on my part of any impro- | tives and opposed to the will of the people of the United St. 
priety in any man who wrote the letter or any Sevator who | 4¢ jast, when recruits are coming to this great reform 
received it. the Republican side of this Chamber, and when it begin: 
My sole purpose was to illustrate the contention which I made look as though action is about to be taken in consummi 
in the beginning, that it is not a moot question, that it is not a | of the prayers and demands of the people, just at the mo 
; dormant question, but a live question, a practical question. | when we apparently are about to give the sovereign citiz 
That is iNustrated by the fact that in certain racial circles there | opportunity to vote, the “ Sutherland” amendment—rec! 
is an insistence, and outside of all racial considerations there is | tened the “Bristow” amendment—is again suddenly bro 
an insistence which can not be possibly reconciled with the idea | forward. 
that it is a moot question, a dormant question, something which Mr. RORAH. Mr. President 
shall never have any practical feature connected with it. That The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gattincer in the ch 
is my sole purpose in making the suggestion. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator f 
Mr. President, I have, of course, no disposition to insist upon | tqaho? 


any further disclaimers in regard to that. I simply use it for Mr. BORAH. 
the purpose I have indicated. It is my belief, as I have en- 
deavored to submit to the Senate this afternoon, that the adop- 
tion of this resolution amending the Constitution and, at the | 
same time, denying to the States the right which they prac- 
tically now have to control the election of Senators, and to 
clothe the Federal Government with the power to go into the 
State and use all the machinery which they now can use as to 
the House of Representatives, is to unsettle the very founda- 
tion of this Government and to destroy the stability of the 
tenure of office of Senators, and that it is the strongest blow 
which could possibly be stricken at the power of the States, 

We hear, Mr. President, a great many protestations from 
Senators as to their loyalty to the rights of the States. It is 


ree 
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Would the Senator yield while I prefer a 


| request? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. As nearly as I can ascertain those who des 
to speak upon this subject have in a large measure conclud 
With the exception of one or two others, possibly, and ai 
consultation with a number of Senators, I am, going to 
unanimous consent that the vote upon the resolution and 
amendments begin at 8.15. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think that it is pos='- 
ble for us to modify the unanimous-consent sere oment. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not modifying the wus: iners cons: 

Mr. LODGE. The unanimous-consent agrecinent was ‘0 
vote before the end of the legislative day. I think it is a vely 
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unanimous consent, but that was the form. It 
en aistinet modification to fix a specific time. 

Mr. BORAH. We can undoubtedly modify it by unanimous 
a LODGE. No; I think not. The unanimous-consent 
agreement must stand. The same Senators who made it may 
— PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts objects. The Senator from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sutherland amendment at 

e last session placed direct election in jeopardy by interject- 
es into the simple, great question, viz, “ Shall the people be per- 
mitted to elect their Senators?” a proposition sectional in its 
character and in large measure subversive of the very object 
sought to be attained by changing the Constitution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator mean to say that in the last 
session of the last Congress was the first time an amendment 





had been offered striking out the provision to which he refers? | 


Mr. REED. No; I did not mean that. 
Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator did. 


Mr. REED. I mean to say that it is the first time the scheme | 


to curtail the power of the people of the States to conduct the 
contemplated senatorial elections free from Federal interfer- 
ence was ever given real public and national prominence. That 
it had been previously suggested is beyond question. But 
the suggestion was disregarded. 
which uttered it. 


Mr. JONES. I simply want to call attention to the fact that | 


in the House of Representatives—I do not remember in just 
what Congress—a similar resolution was reported by the com- 
mittee, and upon objection being made, by unanimous consent, 
the provision that is objected to here was eliminated. 

Mr. REED. Yes; it was not then regarded as meriting dis- 
cussion, but it was brought forward in the Senate at the last 


session and a battle waged for it; the lines were then sharply | 


awn. 

— now find this peculiar situation, that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who only last February voted against 
the Sutherland amendment, now introduces it as his own. It 
is even stated, with how much correctness I do not know, that 
several Senators who are commonly known as “insurgents” 
have likewise reversed themselves and are cooperating with the 
Senator from Kansas in the effort to kill this bill by the very 
amendment they denounced and voted against only four months 
ago. 

Mr. President, I have hitherto looked with great favor upon 
the movement known as “ insurgency.” 
that once more in the history of the world a good thing was “ com- 
ing out of Nazareth.” If, however, it be true that so many of the 


insurgents have thus suddenly and mysteriously reversed them- | 


selves, I shall be forced to agree with a gentleman who the 
other day declared, “The standpatter occupies well-known 
ground, the Democrat likewise occupies well-known ground, but 
the insurgent has no ground whatever to stand on”—he is 
simply “up in the air.” [Laughter.] The other evening the 
Hibernian conductor of a crowded street car thrust his red 
head through the door and shouted, “ Will thim as is standin’ 
in front move up so that thim as is standin’ behind can take the 


places of thim as is standin’ in front, and leave places for thim | 
The latter class of un- | 
fortunates aptly typifies the insurgent, particularly if he in- | 


If he is not | 
now, he soon will be standing nowhere, and for no thing, long 


as is standin’ nowhere.” [Laughter.] 
tends to change in this ready and shifty manner. 


enough to be located or classified. 


What is the reason assigned by the Senator from Kansas for | 


this change which has come over the spirit of his philosophy? 
He asserts that there are “influences at work.” What does he 
mean by “influences”? Judging by the dramatic and withering 
manner in which he pronounces the word “influence,” and con- 
sidering also his favorite theme upon the hustings, one would 
imagine that he means by “influences at work,” the “dark, 
sinister methods of corporate powers”; that the “ great trusts,” 
the “criminal combines,” the “ fearsome octopuses” the Senator 
from Kansas so persistently and so valiantly fights, constitute 
the diabolic “influences at work.” Yet the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] during a half hour’s cross-examina- 
tion was utterly unable to extract a categorical declaration as 
to what these “ influences” were, where they came from or how 
manifested. The Senator from Kansas did not specify the 
trusts, neither could he be cajoled or coerced into a direct an- 
Swer to the question whether “the influences” were not the 
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colored man and brother who hibernate in the State of Kansas. 
Pressed again and yet again, he continued to avoid an answer 
by painful evasion and involved circumlocution. I venture 
the assertion that the distinguished Senator from Kansas can 
not point to a trust magnate, can not point to a great corpora- 
tion that has, since he cast his vote against the proposition he 
now introduces, begun a crusade against this measure. The 
trusts and trust magnates have been at all times, and under all 
circumstances, against any and all efforts to confer upon the 
people the right to elect the Members of the Senate. 

I greatly fear that the “influences at work ’—the influences 
| Which have reached the ear and changed the opinion of the 
| Senator from Kansas, the influences which have sent him to the 

“right-about ” and started him scurrying to the rear—originated 
| with the colored voices and colored voters of the State of Kan- 
sas. Dark therefore are the “influences,” even if not sinister. 

I wage war against no race, nor kind, nor class of men. but 
if it be true that the Senator from Kansas has changed his 
| position because of subserviency to the colored voter: if that 
influence is so potential in the councils of the Republican 
Party; if it can make Senators load this century-old struggle 
with the incubus of an iniquitous amendment curtailing the 
| powers of great States and limiting the rights of the people 
| thereof, then it is time for every man who is devoted to his 
country and its constitution, who loves the State where he 
resides and finds protection under just laws enacted without 
Federal interference, who yields loyal fealty to this indissolv- 
able Union of sovereign States, to pause and consider well be- 
fore he allows a contemplated amendment to the Constitution 
to be emasculated at the dictation of such an “ influence.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
| souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the fact that the amendment which I introduced 
some two years ago last April was in substantially the form in 
which I introduced it on the opening of the present session, and 
it embodied my general views then as it does now. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator is a living illustration of the 
doctrine that “ statesmen oft to shifty uses bend.” He was for 
the Sutherland amendment two years ago; he changed and was 
against it four months ago; he has changed a second time and 
is for it now. If we should take a “continuance of the case,” 
I have no doubt he would be against it next week—always pro- 
vided the colored “ influences" becameintheinterim innocuous. 

Mr. CULBERSON. He would be for it. 

Mr. REED. Nay, I have it right. If he is for it now, he 
will likely be against it next week. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss this question for a few 
minutes from another standpoint. It is a mere playing with 
words, a mere juggling with the English language to say that, 

| because the proposed amendment omits all reference to section 
4 of Article I, it does not radically change the effect of that 
| section. The vice of the Bristow amendment lies in the very 
fact that it does fail to mention section 4. The truth, however 
paradoxical it may appear, is that the failure to change section 
4 does in fact work a change of a most radical character, be- 
cause, as the Constitution now stands, section 4 applies to 
elections by the legislatures, but when we change the Constitu- 
tion so that the legislatures shall no longer elect and confer the 
| power of election upon the people, then the language of sect! 

| 4, if it be not also changed, will immediately apply to elections 
held by the people. Section 3 provides: 

Senators of the United States ° 
latures thereof. _—— 

The language of section 4 is: 

The times, the places, and the manner of holding elections of Ser 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
legislatures thereof, but Congress may at any time by law make oi 
| such regulations ‘except as to the places of choosing Senators 
| This right of Congress therefore to regulate the ele 
| Senators is, as the Constitution now stands, strictly limited to 

regulations applicable to elections held by the various 

latures. But when we change, as we propose in the joint r 

tion, section 3, so that it shall read: 

Senators of the United States shall be 
of the various States— 
then if we do not at the same time change the language of 
section 4 it will become applicable at once to elections held by 
the people. The words of section 4, which now in their applica- 
tion are limited to a control of legislative elections, will at once 
extend the power and control of Congress over elections held 
by the people themselves. Thus there will be a direct exten- 
sion of power and a direct authorization to the Federal author- 
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ities, giving them the right to invade the polling booths, take 
charge of the machinery of the election, and supervise the 
action of the sovereign citizens when they come to cast their 
votes in their home precincts, And yet gentlemen have the 
temerity to stand in this body and argue that the Bristow 
amendment, simply because it does not refer to section 4, does 
not in effect change that section of the Constitution, when the 
patent fact is that because the Bristow amendment fails to 
change section 4 to conform with the proposed change in sec- 
tion 3 the powers conferred by section 4 become immediately 
applicable to popular elections instead of, as at present, being 
confined to legislative elections. 

Why, sir, under the law, as it now stands, when the people 
assemble to cast their votes for members of the general assem- 
blies, the Federal Government can not appoint a supervisor of 
elections; the Government can not send a man into the State 
for the purpose of supervising the registration of voters; the 


Government can not in any manner interfere in that election | 


when it is confined to State officers; its powers are strictly 


limited to congressional elections. But if this act is passed, | 


as drawn by the Senator from Kansas, the power of the Gov- 
ernment to invade the ballot box of the citizen and to interfere 
with the vote of the citizen becomes absolute and complete. 

It is mere begging of the question for gentlemen to say that 
we are interfering with the fourth section of Article I because 
we provide that it shall not apply where it does not now apply. 


The truth is, the advocates of the Sutherland amendment—now | 


introduced by the Senator from Kansas and rechristened by 
his illustrious name—are making the fourth section apply 
where it does not now apply, and are conferring on Congress 
for the first time the power to interfere with the people in 


the selection of a United States Senator. As it is to-day the | 


sovereign voter goes to the polls without let or hindrance of 
the Government and casts his vote for a member of the legisla- 
ture. That is the crucial thing. The crux of the matter is the 
right of the citizen to cast his vote without Federal interfer- 
ence. After the citizen has cast his vote and after he has 
elected a man to represent him in the legislature, then the 
right of the Federal Government for the fist time attaches— 
for the first time it may be exercised—to do what? Merely to 


designate the time when and the manner in which the agent of | 


the voter, to wit, the man he sent to the legislature, may cast 
the vote of his principal—the citizen. Congress can not go into 


the ballot box; Congress can not interfere with the sovereign | 


right of the citizen to name the men who, as members of the 
general assembly, name the Senators. Let me illustrate how 
the Bristow bill will result in a vast extension of Federal au- 


thority. I will take, for example, a city in my own State, the | 


city of St. Louis 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire to ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator did not mean to imply that Congress had no power 
now in regard to the election of members of the legislature? 

Mr. REED. I meant to say that Congress had no power now 
except its general power to interfere in the matter of election 
of Members of the House of Representatives, and that Congress 
does not have the power to interfere with the citizen who is 
voting for a member of the general assembly of his own State. 
Congress has no power to take charge of such an election. The 
State, and not the National Government, regulates and con- 
ducts such an election. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator, I think, has for the moment for- 





gotten the provision of the second section of the fourteenth | 


amendment, which is as follows: 


But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors | 


’ 


for President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, etc. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that the Senator maintains 
that under that provision Congress could appoint registrars for 
the election in a State, take charge of the election machinery, 
and conduct the election? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, not at all. I do not know what the Senator 
means exactly by “ registrars,” but I mean that Congress has 
the power over the election of members of the legislature to 
the extent that it is granted by the fourteenth amendment—— 

Mr. REED. Yes; and no further. That section simply pro- 
vides that when any of the male inhabitants of a State over 21 
years of age are denied the right to vote, the basis of representa- 
tion in Congress shall be correspondingly reduced. We are not 
at variance on that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. And no further. 


a Nee a a re a rene 


Mr. REED. When I was interrupted, I was about to j 
trate how the powers granted -by the Bristow amend) 
might be so exercised by the Federal Government as to . . 
pletely control an election and absolutely subvert the wi ° 
the people of a State. For the purpose of illustration, I | 
the great city of St. Louis. Under the law as it now exis: 
the citizens of St. Louis are about to elect members o! 
general assembly, they do so without any interference o; 
part of the Federal Government. The Federal Govern 
neither interferes nor has it the power to interfere. Pri, 
the election, the recorders of the voters—registrars of the . 
tion, if you please—are appointed by the governor of the s 
These recorders of voters, for all practical purposes, hay: 
solute power to say whose names shall be recorded uj 
voting lists. Thus these local officers, appointed by loc: 
thority, determine who shall vote; but, Mr. President, 
you pass the Bristow amendment you will have conferr 
the Federal Government the right to name the officers 
| shall register the voters. The power to determine who 
register is the power to determine who may vote. The | 
to determine who may vote is the power to determine ft! 
sult of the election. In practical operation this too freq 
occurs. Indeed, it is openly charged that the result in a 
election in St. Louis was accomplished simply by means 
padded registration list. 

Again, as the law now stands, the judges and clerks « 
| tion are appointed by local authority, but if you pass the 

tow amendment, the Federal Government will have the 

to appoint supervisors or judges of election, to control th 
lot boxes, and to cast up and certify the result. Thes 
| may be appointed of the citizens of a State or they n 
mere Federal carpetbaggers sent into a Commonwealth f 
| purpose of procuring a fraudulent result. It will not « 
answer this objection by asserting that there having be: 
| ruption under local authorities—as admitted in the i| 
| tion I have just used—therefore we need the interposii 
| national authority. 

The point I am trying to drive home here is this: Th: 
power to say who shall register means the power to sa) 
| shall carry a State; the power to supervise the ball ! 


| certify the returns likewise means the power to say wh 
| carry a State. That power now exists in the States, | 
| moment you pass the Bristow amendment the local auth 
of the State, nay, even the people thereof, no longer | 
their present power. You take it from them and confe: 
the Federal Government the absolute authority to take « 
of the entire election machinery and to determine by tl: 
tification, false or otherwise, who shall sit in this body. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take the time of the * 
except for a few minutes longer. It has been said by the 
eates of the Bristow amendment that the question of rac 
race prejudice has unfortunately been thrust into this 
| Who thrust it in? If the Bristow amendment had no 
| offered in this body, the joint resolution adopted by the | 
of Representatives would have been passed here to-day 01 
before this date, and the people of the United States, in 
several general assemblies, would have been privileged to 
upon the proposition at once or as soon as their gene! 
semblies might be convened. The joint resolution come 
from the House of Representatives, backed by an overwl 
vote; why should we at this time—at this late hour- 
down with amendments? Who are for the Bristow ameni: 

I frankly admit some men are for it who honestly favo: 
ferring the power upon the people to elect their Senators 

who else is for it? Every man who does not believe i 
direct election of United States Senators is for this I 
amendment. Every single Senator on the other side o! s 
Chamber who is against granting this power to the people 
vote to load it with the Bristow amendment. 

These Senators are not voting for the Bristow ame: 
because they think it strengthens the joint resolution, b) 
cause they believe it will load the resolution with an i! 
that will postpone its adoption by the State legislatures: 
more, they indulge the desire and hope that this amen! 
will effectually kill for all time the joint resolution as re! i 
to us by the House of Representatives. Who else will b , 
the Bristow amendment? If it be true that the great inte! 
of this country are opposing this measure, such interests 
with one voice support Senator Bristow’s proposition, and ce 
newspaper owned or controlled by the sinister influences 
which the Senator from Kansas darkly hints will be t.'' 
arrayed in support of his amendment. But if you kill | 
Bristow amendment, if you pass the joint resolution here ‘s 
was passed by the House of Representatives, then, Mr. Prcs' 
dent, the people of this country will at last and at once have 
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the opportunity through their various State legislatures to pass | 


upon this great question which has so long been dear to the 
hearts of the American people. 

Load it with the Bristow amendment, and the joint resolution 
must go back to the House of Representatives. Then will, in 
all probability, come the delay of conference and possibly fail- 
ure of agreement. If finally the joint resolution as passed by 


the House is passed after conference here, comes before the | 


general assemblies for their action, unburdened by the Suther- 
land-Bristow amendment, what argument can be presented 
against it by the enemies of popular government? ‘They can 
only say, “ Yeu are conferring too much power upon the States. 
You ought not to accept this power yourselves. You ought to 
express a doubt of your own honesty and of your own capacity. 
You ought to resolve that you are incapable of self-government. 
You should go back and place yourself under the wings of 
Congress. You need the supervising help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. You can not trust yourselves.” 

Will that argument obtain in the legislature of your State, 


or yours, or yours, or yours? Will not the Legislature of 
Massachusetts say: “ We do not need Federal interference; 


we can pass laws that will guard our elections and will keep 
the ballot safe and sacred”? Will not the Legislature of New 
York say the same thing? Will not the Legislature of the 
proud State of Kansas also say that Kansas is able to regulate 
the elections of Kansas? And, if Kansas, and New York, and 
Massachusetts, then why not all the other States of this Union? 
Why are they not all, my fellow Senators, able to keep the 
ballot pure and to see that the will of the sovereign people is 
fairly expressed and registered? 

And now a final word to the real friends of popular govern- 
ment—to all Members of this body who honestly desire that it 
be purged of every influence save that which emanates from the 
hearts and brains of the people; to those whose favorite aphor- 
ism is, “The voice of the people is the voice of God,” I want 
to make a most urgent appeal, especially do I appeal to the 
insurgent Senators—who, after all, I believe, will by their votes 
respond to the voice of conscience—I ask you this question: 
If by loading this joint resolution with the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] you are not em:s- 
culating, nay, assisting in destroying that great principle of 
popular government which you so much profess to love? Why, 
sir, what is the essence of the great question now before the 
Senate? It is that there shall be taken from the State lezgis- 
latures the powers they now possess and that these powers shall 
be directly conferred upon the people. Why? Because it has 
heen found by experience that the agent does not so well repre- 
his master’s interests as the master can himself. Why 
now repudiate the doctrine that the people can be completely 
intrusted with the power to govern themselves? 

The devices which were originated safecuards against 
action by the people have in the bitter school of experience 
been proven obstacles to progress and instruments of fraud and 
oppression. That is the pith and kernel of the maiter. There- 
fore the nearer you place the Government to the people the 
more perfect control you give the people; the more complete 
domination you give the people the nearer you come to realizing 
the ideal which has been in the hearts and brains of patriots 


sent 


as 
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since the days of Jefferson—that is in your heart and brain at | 


this hour. 

What does the Bristow amendment propose to do? teduced 
to plain language, its declaration is: “ Yes, you are a sovereign 
people, a great people, a people that we trust; therefore we will 
give you the right to vote for United States Senators: you are 
endowed with the intelligence to select a United States Senator; 
you possess the honesty to select a United States Senator. but 
you neither possess the honesty nor the intelligence to conduct 
such an election. We will therefore not give vou the right to 
select your Senators clean-cut and clear; we will have Congress 


put hobbles upon this right; we will confer upon some Federal ‘ 


understrapper the power to supervise the elections which you 
as a sovereign people hold. We will give to these Federal 


agents the right to take charge of your ballot boxes and deter- | 


mine your qualifications as electors.” 

One further observation directed to those who advocate this 
amendment because they still entertain a desire to maintain 
Federal domination over the Southern States. Senators, we do 
not legislate for a day or for an hour. 
political party or any government ever gained 
advantage by doing a thing for narrow, temporary, or preju- 
diced reasons. 

We are legislating not for to-day, but for the conditions and 
circumstances which may arise in the long years to come. We 
are often told that “a great cloud hangs over the Republic; 
that vast aggregations of wealth already are extending their 


I do not believe that any | 
substantial | 
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potentiality in so many direetions and controlling in so many 


departments of the Government that the very liberties of the 
people are in peril.” I do not desire to engage in extreme or 
inflammatory declamation regarding this danger: but let us for 


a moment concede that the danger exists. Let us assume that 
the present trend and march of events c ntinues for a few more 
years. Let us assume that wealth heaps high its hoard and that 





mamimon continues to grow great and powerful in the Republie, 
It does not require an inflamed imagination to conceive that un- 
der such conditions the power of massed and fortified wealth 
could become sufficiently great to ultimately secure the election 
of a President of the United States who may bend to its will 
and become the subject of it purposes, If such a President 
| Shall ever be unfortunately selected, and we by our acts to-day 
have conferred upon him the power to aq] nt United States 
marshals, legally authorized to surround our polls; to a] t 
registers of elections, lawfully empowered to invade the « 
tion booth; to appoint men duly vested with authority to « t 
the ballots in every State of the Union, how think yon t 
power will be exercised in the great battle then to be waged— 
aye, even now being waged—between men and money, between 
the creatures created by God and the monsters erected by 
cupidity? Insurgents, I put it to y when that time co 3, 
if it shall ever come, the battle will not be one originating in 
race prejudices; it will not be a question betwer the black 
man and the white man, between the North and the South; but 
it will be a mighty struggle between the people of this country 
and the ouly nfluences ” we have reason to fear in the pres- 
ent hour—the tremendou ul overmastering power and force 
of wealth, org: ed, mighty, and tvoo often unscrupulous and 
cruel 

Let us therefore not place the power to « rol elections in 
the hands of a President who may unfortunate become a 
wicked instrument or weak tool in the hands of those great 
“influences.” Let us gi to no man and to no central govern- 
ment the right of interference. Rather let us place this ] er 
in the hands of the people untrammeled and unrestricted. Let 
us tie no cords about it Let us not hat { N- 
ment at the very moment we are pretending to r if Let 
us give to the people the fullest right, the amp { ity, 
under their own laws, in their own way and od 
time to elect the Members of the Uni s Let 
us so hedge this right of the people about that » be | 
officer—aye, though he be the President ! elf ‘ ‘ 
hand of power upon it. 

There may have been corrupt elections s ( > 
may be he and there tl gs of « | . 
Senators, that the man who does not believe the 
zens of the different States will not in the end | 
hold fair elections, ma 1 he ¢ ! ‘ 
the Union, has lost fait! n the I a ‘ g 
beneath our fla: 

I aflirm that you can trust the peo] You ¢ t e 
neople of Colorado, alt the : pr i 
legislative turmoil Y« \ trust the | ple « 
though their Senator belie s the eed Feder I 
You can trust the people of Missou1 d New Yor! i 
chusetts. You n trust the pr 
whose Representatives for t] 
their support to poy r gove } 
of all the States of this I : f 
South, of the East or of ‘ 

To those of y vw Oppos £ ( t 
you who fear to intrust S t 
of proper laws for t 
rou w » in “3 that é ‘ | li ! 
fa direct tte for | . tors, I ( 
name, if 1 can trust ‘ CO! { ‘ ‘ 
wise enough to elect Se why ! 
themselves wisely elect S tors [ 
legislature at the present time to elect 1 
why can you not trust the same legislat i 
just laws regulating the election of United S ] 
the people? A man who votes for the B 
his lack of confidence in the State he re Kk 
of confidence in the people of the ‘ he 
lie to every protestation he may utter of co in the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I bad not intended to say a 
word in this debate until within f d 
would not speak now did I not feel that it is just to 1 f 
that I should say something concerni ! 

In the first place, it is very appa on 
extending over several years a majority of 


country favor the election of Senators by direct 
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people. A large majority of the States of this Union have so 
declared. I bow in submission to the people’s will, and shall 
vote in favor of conferring the power upon the people of the 
States by direct vote to elect their Senators. 

I have not found in any of the resolutions passed by any of 
the State legislatures any request that section 4 of Article I 
of the Constitution should be repealed. While the people have 
asked, through their legislatures, for the privilege of electing 
their Senators directly, they have not asked in any instance 
that all power of the Congress of the United States to protect 
itself should be withdrawn. 

One would think from speeches that have been made here that 
an effort is being made now to give Congress the right to fix 
time, place, and manner of electing Senators. Such right has 
been in the Constitution of the United States from the time it 
was adopted, and during all these long and eventful years I 
do not remember any Senator who has referred to an unjust 
exercise of that power in any election of a Senator. If it has 
ever been unjustly exercised, so far as the Senate of the 
United States is concerned, I am not aware of it, bat all 
at once there seems to be a terrible dread that the Con- 
gress of the United States, or those who may be in the ma- 
jority, are preparing in the future to take some sort of 
reprehensible step. We have gone through all these years 
of travail, and we have never felt it necessary to engage 
in anything of this sort. Those of us who favor the Bristow 
amendment are asked, “ Why do you favor it? Do you expect 
to do something in the future? Do you expect to enforce this 
section of the Constitution in the future to the detriment of 
Southern States?” We might as well ask them, “ Why do you 
desire to obliterate the Constitution of the United States, under 
which we have lived for so long, to prevent the Congress of the 
United States from exercising any power in a matter of this 
sort? Do you expect in future to do some reprehensible thing?” 
One question is just as legitimate as the other. I do not be- 
lieve that a great body like the Congress of the United States 
should surrender all power and control over fixing the time, 
place, and manner of electing its Senators. 

Such has not been asked, so far as the election of Members of 
the House is concerned, although it is claimed that great injus- 
tice has been done by legislation as to that body in the past con- 
cerning the election of its Members. Yet there is no proposition 
now, so far as the lower House is concerned, to deprive Congress 
of its power to fix the time, places, and manner of electing Mem- 
bers of that body. But, strange to say, the Senate, and the 
Senate alone, is asked to be deprived of this power. 

What does it mean? We have been asked what it means for 
us to oppose it. I ask what does it mean that you who ask 
it do not desire to elect Senators by direct vote of the people 
of the States unless the legislatures of the different States 
ean control that matter and the Senate be deprived of the 
power it has exercised for so many years? 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make more pointed my objec- 
tion to the legislatures of the States controlling this matter, 
and I shall make it by a reference to my own State. In 1893, 
more than 17 years ago, an apportionment bill was passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Kentucky and an apportionment 
made such as I declare here and now is a disgrace and a 
shameful denial of representation to the people. What was 
that apportionment bill? In the first place, I will refer to the 
fourth, the seventh, and the eighth congressional districts as 
now constituted. The eighth under the census of 1910 has 
148,318 votes; the fourth, 210,406 votes; the seventh, 151,051 
votes; while the eleventh congressional district, a Republican 
district, has 308,348 votes. 

Now, that is a specimen of congressional apportionment. Let 
us go a little further to the apportionment of State senatorial 
districts. In the ninth district there are 52,925 people; in the 
twenty-first, 35,586 people; in the thirtieth, 31,595 people. These 
are Democratic districts. 

Now, turn to the other side—Republican districts: In the 
thirty-third there are 145,075 people; in the seventh, 72,045; in 
the seventeenth, 163,610. 

Now, let us proceed a little further and see what the legislative 
apportionment was: In the eighth Democratic district of Ken- 
tucky, 14,539; in the twenty-fifth district, Republican, 26,274; 
in the twenty-first district, Democratic, 11,460; in the ninety- 
eighth, Republican, 43,511; in the seventeenth district, Demo- 
cratic, 13,241; in the ninety-third, a Republican district, 59,244; 
in the twenty-ninth legislative district, Democratic, 8,512; in 
the ninety-seventh, Republican, 40,037; in the thirtieth district, 
Democratic, 9,763; in the ninety-ninth, a Republican district, 
18,475; in the sixty-fourth, a Democratic district, 14,063; in the 
sixty-ninth, a Republican district, 54,098. 
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I have given only a few of the most glaring inequalities con- 
tained in the apportionment bill of 1893. 

Five years ago the Legislature of Kentucky, upon whom it is 
now proposed to confer the power to fix the time, manner, and 
place of electing United States Senators, after having passed the 
constitutional limit of 10 years in which to make an apportion- 
ment by three years, passed a new apportionment bill much 
worse than that of 1893. 

An appeal was made to the courts, and the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, in passing on an appeal from the court below, 
declared that apportionment to be unconstitutional and set it 
aside. (See Ragland v. Anderson, 125 Ky., 141.) And in the 
later case of Adams v. Bosworth (126 Ky., 64) that court ex- 
pressed the opinion that the next legislature would comply 
with its duty and pass a constitutional measure. That legisla 
ture, however, met and ignore@é the opinion of the court of 
appeals, and this infamous gerrymander to-day stands the 
creature of the Democratic Legislature of the State of Ken 
tucky, denying substantially the right of representation to our 
people, and yet we are asked to vote for an amendment here 
which will confer upon the Legislature of Kentucky the righ 
to fix the time, the manner, and the place of electing United 
States Senators. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator, without re 
flecting upon the legislature in Kentucky or impeaching that in 
any other State, if he is not aware that even a worse condition 
is alleged to exist in the State of Rhode Island—— 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not—— 

Mr. GORE. Where the city of Providence, with a population 
of 200,000—a voting population of 40,000—elects one member of 
the State senate and another town, with a voting population, | 
believe, of 126, elects a member of the State senate. 

Mr. BRADLEY. It may be, Mr. President, that the state 
ment is correct, but that is only another argument in favor of 
the position IL assume. If the statement is true, the Legislature 
of Rhode Island can not be trusted to do justice to the people 
in the election of United States Senators. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
if he has examined the gerrymander that was perpetrated by 
the Federal authorities on the people of New Mexico recently, in 
which they gave the Republicans about four times the repre 
sentation they did the Democrats—done by the Federal au- 
thorities? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I have not examined it. I never heard of 
it before, and if it be true, I condemn it. I condemn anything 
of that sort by any party anywhere, and I do not see why the 
Senate of the United States, that has been intrusted with this 
power for all these years and has never done a wrong, never 
done a thing that can be complained of, can not be intrusted 
with the same power hereafter. We should not be compelled to 
give up every vestige of power that we have; to surrender it t 
the States and to say that we stand here in the presence of in- 
justice and wrong unarmed and defenseless. 

Let me ask the Senator from Missouri a question. What 
Federal authority in New Mexico fixed that proposition? 

Mr. REED. It was fixed by the Federal authorities in fixing 
the districts under which they voted down there. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Not for the legislature—— 

Mr. REED. No; for the election of the men who were to 
write the constitution—the very fundamental law. 

Mr. BRADLEY. As I understand, the Territorial Legislature 
of New Mexico arranged the apportionment. A similar one 
was arranged by the Democratic Territorial Legislature of Ari- 
zona, even more reprehensible. But this only strengthens my 
position. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator so strongly condemns the gerry- 
mandering of States and says you can not trust the legislature 
in the future to pass laws regulating elections, I want to ask 
him if it is not those same gerrymandering legislatures that sent 
us here? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Notwithstanding all this gerrymandering 
in the State of Kentucky, the Democratic majority was only 
eight—one of the number died, and four of the others had good 
sense enough to vote for me for the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 

t of the Senator from Georgia to the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Kansas. 
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Mr. PERCY. 


Mr. President, this joint resolution and the | 


provisions of the Bristow substitute, then known as the Suther- | 


land amendment, were fully discussed at the last session 
Congress, and I have no desire to thrash over old straw or to 
prolong the debate here, and yet the provisions of the Bristow 
substitute render it so obnoxious to a Democrat that I can not 
refrain from briefly referring to them. 

I take it to be that those who favor the election of Senators 
by the people would prefer to have that amendment to the Con- 
stitution presented without any complications, but, unfortu- 
nately, that is impossible. 
tion of Senators by the people is inevitable. And the question 
to be decided is whether that change sball be made by relin- 
quishing the power in the Federal Government to make or alter 
regulations for fixing the time and the manner of electing 
he Senators, or whether it shall be the vital change which con- 
ists in an extension of the power of the Federal Government 
over the popular election of Senators. One or the other change 
must be made. It is merely a question of which change shall 
be made. I assume it to be true that the power sought to be 
conferred by the Bristow substitute is identical with the power 
which it was proposed to confer upon the Federal Government 
at the last session of Congress through the Sutherland amend- 

ent, and that that power gives the Federal Government plenary 
and paramount control over the election of Senators— 


wl! 


the 


+ 
t 
Ss 


a control 
lich enables it to supersede and displace the State authority 
in regard to such elections. 

To recapitulate what that power involves, it would give to 
the Federal Government the power to appoint Federal regis- 
trars who should say how the voters or what voters should 
register under State laws, the power to appoint Federal judges 
and Federal supervisors who would say who are authorized to 
vote at such elections, the power to name marsha!s and deputy 
marshals to carry out the orders of supervisors and judges, and, 
if need be, the power to summon the soldiers of this Govern- 
ment to reenforce such marshals and deputy marshals, and the 
power to appoint a canvassing board to canvass the result of 
the election. A Senator coming to the Senate would bring a cer- 
tificate of his election from that canvassing board instead of a 
commission from the governor of his State. 

This power, while existing under section 4 of Article I #s to 
the election of Representatives, as to the election of Senators, 
is not vested in the Federal Government as it has existed up 
to this time, and does not arise under any provision of the 
Constitution except section 4 of Article I, and that has no ap- 
plication to the election of Senators under the Constitution as 
it stands to-day, and as it has stood since the first adoption of 
the instrument, because it has never been questioned that the 
power of Congress under this section, in so far as it affects the 
election of Senators, relates to such election after the organiza- 
tion of the legislature which elects, and does not go to, the 
booths where the voter registers his will. The contrary conten- 
tion would find no support either in the decisions of our courts 
or the debates in Congress. 

If Congress has such power then it must be found under 
some other provision of the Constitution than section 4 of Article 
I, and the only other such provision is to be found in the second 
section of the fifteenth amendment, which confers upon Congress 
the power to enforce it by appropriate legislation. Is the 
power under this amendment similar to that sought to be 
conferred by the Bristow substitute? Clearly not, for, in the 
first place, such power as Congress has under this amendment 
is not restricted to Federal elections, but extends to all elec- 
tions, whether State officers or Representatives in Congress, 
The power conferred by this amendment is wider than that 
proposed to be conferred by the Bristow substitute, which 
relates only to the election of Senators. But, on the other 
hand, it has been many times held that the power under this 
amendment is only prohibitive and corrective of State action. 
Before this power can be invoked there must necessarily pre- 
cede the invoking of it some infringement of the right of the 
individual based on discrimination against him on account of 


of | 


A change other than the simple elec- | 
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race, color, or previous condition of servitude by the State | 


through its legislative, executive, or judicial department, and 
no action by individuals, not under color of State authority, 
will suffice to predicate Federal action on it. 

While this proposition is so clearly supported by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as apparently not to require any citation 
of authority, I wish to read a few extracts from the decisions 
which bear directly on this proposition, because the point which 
I desire to emphasize is that the power which will exist with 
section 4 of Article I of the Constitution left unchanged is 
different and distinct from any power which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had in regard to the election of Senators; that it is 


absolutely different from the power which the Government has | ings. 


ATE. 
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under 


1dn 


under the fourteenth and fifteenth 
other provision of the Federal Cor 

Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S., 339, 
relating to these amendments: 

They have reference to actions of ft} ] l hody 
State, by whatever instrument or in v mode that 
taken. A State acts by its ] 
authorities. It can act in no other w The nstit n 
therefore, must mean that no agency of the State or of t 
agents by whom its powers are exer i, s ( vy to 
within its jurisdiction the equal t n of t | ; (I 
Virginia, 100 U. S., 339, 346; 25 L. Ed., 67 G79.) 


25 
Again, in United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542, 5 
Ed., 588, 592), the court 
The fourteenth amendment proli 
son within its jurisdiction the equal prot 
vision does not, any more than the one \ 
have just considered, add anything to 
under the Constitution against another Phe e 
citizens is the principle of republicanism ive 
is in duty bound to protect all! its cit 
ciple if within its power. Phat duty \ 
and it still remains there. The only gation resting upon the 1 I 
States is to that the States do t deny the right | 
amendment guarantees, but m . 
ernment is limited to the enforcement of t 
In Civil Rights cases (109 U. S., 3.18: 27 L. Ed.. 835, 840: 3 
Sup. Ct. Rept., 18, 22), the court uses this langu 
And in the 
or some State ac 
diverse to the rights i 
teenth amendment, no legislati 
amendment, nor any proceed 
into activity, for the prohil 
laws and acts done u r co ‘ 
may, and s ld be, provided in ad) e to et the « y when it 
arises; but it should be adapted to the ise f id) wil the 
amendment was intended to provide a nst : id ft 
or State action of nd adverse to the rights of the citiz d 
by the amendment. l ‘ yn nt ( the ! : 
domain rights apper 
them and providing for tl 
municipal law res i I t we i 
society. It would be to make Congress tf 1p » of t 
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L. Ed., 290, 294; 1 Sup. Ct. 
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The language of the amend: 
When the State has | i 
it has not made or 
munities of citizens 1 : ‘ ’ 
ments has deprived any person of life, liberty, t % 
process of law, or denied to any p 
equal protection of the laws; whe } ( f the 
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It necessarily follows from the principles laid down in 
cases that under the power nferred by the 
ment Congress can not adopt an election law of 
ing Federal election officers to supersede and wipe out the 
chinery of election provided by The Stat v t 
fix the time, manner, and pla election, 
penalties for individual infractions of 
Congress can only see that these laws on 
ministered by the State officers are not 
but apply with equal fairness to all. Under the fourteentl I 
fifteenth amendments Congress has not e\ 
individuals not claiming any authority from the y 
intimidation, prevent persons from voting, tly » done on 
account of their race, color, or previous f servitude, 
It is only when adverse action is taken by t st r sol 
its agents that the power of Congress can bi 1 to secure 
the rights conferred by these amendments. ‘Phis was expre y 
held in Civil Rights cases (109 U. 

In this connection it is proper 
guaranteed by the Constitution a 
impaired by the wrongful act of | id . pported State an- 
thority in the shape of laws, custon r judi or exeecut nt ed 
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authority, is simply a private wrong, or a crime of that individual; an 
invasion of the rights of the injured party, it is true, whether the 
affect his person, his prapersy, or his reputation; but if not sanctioned, 
in some way by the State or not done under State authority his 
rights remain in full force, and may presumably be vindicated by re- 
sort to the laws of the State for redress. An individual can not de- 
prive a man of his right to vote, to hold property, to buy and sell, to 
sue in the courts, or to be a witness or a juror; he may, by force or 
fraud, interfere with the enjoyment of the right in a particular case; 
he may commit an assault against a person, or commit murder, or yse 
ruffian yiolence at the polls, or slander the good name of a fellow citi- 
zen; but, unless protected in these wrongful acts by some shield of State 
law or State authority, he can not destroy or injure the right; he will 
only render himself amenable to satisfaction or punishment ; and amena- 
ble therefor to the laws of the State where the wrongful acts are com- 
mitted. Hence, in all those cases where the Constitution seeks to pro- 
tect the rights of the citizen against discriminative and unjust laws of 
the State by prohibiting such laws, it is not individual offenses, but 
obligation and denial of rights which it denounces, and for which it 
clothes the Con with power to provide a remedy. This abr 
and denial of rights for which the States alone were or could re- 
sponsible, was the great seminal and fundamental wrong which was 
intended to be remedied. And the remedy to be provided must neces- 
—_ be predicated upon that wrong. It must assume that in the cases 
rovided for, the evil or wrong actually committed rests upon some 
State law or State authority for its excuse and perpetration. 

Of course, these remarks do not apply to those cases in which Con- 
gress is clothed with direct and plenary powers o. legislation over the 
whole subject, accompanied with an expressed or implied denial of such 
power to the State, as in the regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations, among the several States, and with the Indian tribes, the coin- 
ing of money, the establishment of t offices and post roads, the de- 
claring of war, etc., in these cases gress has power to pass laws for 
regulating the subject ied in every detail, and the conduct and 
transactions of individuals in respect thereof. But where a subject is 
not submitted to the general legislative power of Congress, but is only 
submitted thereto for the purpose of rendering effective some pro- 
hibition st particular State tion or State action in reference 
to that subject, the power given is ited by its object, and any legisla- 
tion by Con in the matter must necessarily be corrective in its 
character, adapted to counteract and r e operation of such 
prohibited State laws or p ngs of State officers. 

If the principles of interpretation which we have laid down are cor- 
rect, as we deem them to be (and a are in accord with the principles 
laid down in the cases before referred to, as well as in the recent case 
of United States v. Harris, 106 U. S., 629), it is clear that the law in 
question can not be sustained by any grant of legislative power made 
te Co by the fourteenth am: ent. That amendment prohibits 
the States from denying to any person the equal protection of the laws 
and declares that Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the ovisions of the amendment. The law in question, 
without any reference to adverse State legislation on the subject, 
declares that all persons shail be entitled to equal accommodation and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances, and places of public amusement, 
and imposes a penalty upon any indivi who shall deny to any 

ual accommodations and privileges. s not cor- 
rective legislation; it is primary and direct; it takes immediate and 
absolute possession of the subject of the right of admission to inns, 
public ee and places of amusemen It —— and dis- 
laces State legislation on the same subject, or only allows it permissive 
orce. It ignores such 1 tion and assumes that the matter is one 
that belongs to the domain of national regulation whether it would 
not have been a more effective protection of the rights of citizens to 
have clothed ee oy with plenary powers over the whole subject is 
not now the question. What we have to decide is whether such plenary 
power has been conferred upon Congress by the fourteenth amendment, 
and, in our judgment, it has not. 


By virtue of the power proposed to be conferred by the Bris- 
tow substitute Congress can take charge of elections and 
provide for the punishment of individuals unconnected with the 
State government who commit any of the ordinary offenses 
against the election laws. It will be seen that in this par- 
ticular alone a vast difference exists between the power of 
Congress under these amendments and under the proposed 
substitute. It is by virtue of the limitation on the power as 
conferred by these amendments that the suffrage qualifications 
provided by the constitution of Mississippi and other Southern 
States are unassailable by the Federal Government, while 
under the power sought to be conferred by the Bristow substi- 
tute instances of individual intimidation might furnish the 
pretext, or without any pretext Congress might take exclusive 
charge of the election of Senators. 

The difference between the power conferred by the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments and by section 4 of Article I are 
illustrated in the case of United States v. Reese et al. (92 U. 8., 
214) and United States v. Munford (16 Fed., 223). In the 
former case the prosecution was undertaken against two of the 
inspectors of a municipal election in the State of Kentucky for 
refusing to receive and count at such election the vote of a 
citizen of African descent, under the act of May 31, 1870. 

For the punishment of any person who shall, by force, bribery, 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful means, hinder, delay, etc. or 
shall conspire with others to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct any 
citizen from doing any act required to be done to qualify him to vote 
or from voting at any election. 

The court held that the power could not be upheld under sec- 
tion 4 of Article I, because it did not relate to the election of a 
Representative, and that it could not be upheld under the 
fifteenth amendment because it was not in its terms confined 
to unlawful discrimination on account of race, color, or previous 
Se ee ee 

on 





In the Munford case the offense was committed at an elect} 
for Representative in Congress, and the court held that ¢) 
statute was a valid exercise of power under section 4 of Artic! 
I of the Constitution. So the statute which was condemn 
as beyond the power of Congress under the fifteenth amendmey 
was upheld under the power conferred by section 4 of Article } 

In my judgment, these decisions are neither modified nor ove: 
ruled by the Seibold case, One hundredth United States, nor ;) 
frequently quoted Yarborough case, in One hundred and tent) 
United States. The Seibold case arose under the Federal super 
vision laws, and the sole question involved was whether Co) 
gress could under these laws take partial control of the elec 
instead of exclusive control, and having taken such partial , 
tro! could punish the State officers for violation of the law. Th 
court answered the question in the affirmative. The indictmey 
was for ballot-box stufling. 

The Yarborough case was a habeas corpus case, and the sole 
question was whether the law of Congress under which tho 
parties were indicted was unconstitutional, they being charge | 
with the offense of intimidating a negro in voting for a Me: 
ber of Congress. While the language used by the court w: 
broad, it did not purport to overrule its previous decisions, ani 
the constitutionality of the law was, in fact, upheld upon the 
Seibold case and under section 4 of Article I. 

The fifth subdivision of the minority report is subject to the 
criticism of disingenuousness. It says: 

Possession of the power which it is proposed to strike out from 
tion 4 is essential to enable the National Government to act effectiy 
in case it should ever have occasion to enforce the provisions of | 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution. The basi 
any enforcement of these provisions must necessarily be the ascerta): 
ment and establishment of the facts in respect of the elections to w! 
they may relate. The proposed amendment of section 4 of Article | 
if adopted, would be the latest expression of the sovereign will of 1) 
a of the United States, and would take away from the Nat 

vernment authority to make those regulations regarding ele ’ 
which are essential to the preservation of evidence regarding wha 
actually occurs. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments confer upon (v0) 
gress the power to provide for their enforcement by appr 
priate legislation, and no additional power is needed to make 
them effective. As a matter of fact, the adoption of the Bris 
tow substitute would have no possible effect upon the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, except in so far as they might 
apply to the narrow field of election of Senators. These amend- 
ments relate to all elections, and it is, to say the least, inac- 
curate to assert that the Bristow substitute, which relates only 
to the election of Senators, is necessary to make them effective. 
If they are ineffective now, they will not be made effective in 
this way except as to the election of Senators, to which they 
now have no real relation. What is, in fact, meant by the 
argument of the minority of the committee is that the effect 
of the Bristow substitute, in so far as senatorial elections are 
concerned, while not needed to make these amendments ef- 
fective, will greatly extend their application beyond what 
was ever intended at the time of their adoption. The minority 
doubtless had in their mind that with the Bristow substitute 
adopted Congress could create election machinery of its own 
and, among other things, provide penalties against individuals 
not connected with the State who, by intimidation or other- 
wise, sought to deny the right of suffrage by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. In other words, 
while the amendments are only corrective and prohibitory and 
relate only to State action, the power conferred by the Bristow 
substitute is direct and primary, and could be made the means 
of extending the prohibition of these amendments far beyond 
what was intended by their authors. 

The real purpose is not to make these amendments effective, 
but at this late day to extend the operation of them in a vita! 
particular. Under the guise of making them effective a funda- 
mental and revolutionary change is suggested of making tlcir 
subject matter extend not only to State action as at present, 
but to the action of individuals as well, and to permit their 
enforcement by direct and primary instead of corrective and 
prohibitory legislation. ‘There is no merit in the contention 
of the minority that this latest expression of the sovereiz) 
will of the people would take away from the National Gov 
ernment authority to make these regulations regarding ele 
tions which are essential to the preservation of evidence rc 

what actually occurs. This statement is intended t 
relate to the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. Congres 
now has the power to enforce these amendments by appropria(: 
legislation, and the proposed amendment would leave tli 
power to so enforce them by appropriate legislation absolutely 


unimpaired. 
The minority report continues— 


and dices be a difference of opinion as to w’ the fourteent! 
th amendments should remain in the Co’ 


tion, but surely 
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it can not be thought consistent with the dignity and honor of the 
United States to leave them in the Constitution and at the same time 
surrender the power which would be necessary for their enforcement. 
What would be surrendered by the resolution as reported? 
Every prohibition of both amendments would remain just as at 
present, while the power conferred on Congress to enforce them 
by appropriate legislation would remain and would be construed 
and interpreted exactly as at present. No power now existing 
or justifiable under these amendments would be surrendered. 
The only thing surrendered would be the power of Congress to 
fix or change the time or manner of holding elections for Sena- 
rs. While the amendment as originally reported does not call 
the surrender of any power to enforce these amendments, 


or hh 


changing and extending their scope, and that is the question 
nvolved. 

That Republicans should favor this substitute is not surpris- 
ing. It involves an extension of the power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment at the expense of State sovereignty, and for such exten- 
sion that party has always stood. But that Democrats should 
support that doctrine has not the merit of consistency. When 
th= foree bill of 1890 passed the House of Representatives it 
received 155 Republican votes—not a Democratic vote—while 
146 Democrats voted against it and only 3 Republicans, and 
they from the States of Louisiana, South Carolina, and New 
Jersey. 

In 1894, when the Federal supervision laws were repealed, 
every Democrat in the House—194 of them—voted for the re- 
peal, and every Republican—102 of them—against the repeal; 
and in the Senate every Democrat (35) voted for the re- 
peal, and every Republican (28), including several who are 
now members of this body, against this repeal, except Stewart 
of Nevada. 

At the last session of Congress every Democrat in the Senate 
except one voted against the Sutherland amendment and every 
regular Republican for it. 

Why should Democrats now vote for a change in the organic 
law of the Government in the form which they have, by their 
recorded vote, disapproved of, and this, when the form ap- 
proved of was reported favorably by a Republican committee, 
and why, especially, should they do this at a time when every 
Democrat believes that within two years, by a Democratic 
majority in the Senate, they can frame the resolution in the 
form approved of by themselves? The State legislatures have 
no power to change a word of the resolution. They must ac- 
cept it or reject it as offered. For 122 years we have lived 
under the Constitution as it now stands. Is it not better to 
await a few years in order to change it in the manner approved 
of by our judgment? 

When this resolution, then known as the Sutherland amend- 
ment, was before the last Congress eight insurgent Republican 
Senators voted against it. That vote to-day would defeat it, 
but rumor says this vote will show changes. What is the 
explanation of such changes by men of unusual ability and 
sincere convictions? Is the rumor that insurgents are be- 
coming more gentle and less disposed to harass the ranks of 
the regulars the explanation, or is it because the honor of 
introducing the resolution at this session is accorded one 
of the insurgent band, or is it because the voice of the old 
soldier has been heard protesting against an imaginary im- 
pairing of the war amendments, esteemed by them to be the 
fruits of their struggle, or is the prophecy so recently made by 
the distinguished ex-Senator from New York that the Re 
publicans, if they did not insist upon this extension of power 
to the Federal Government, would feel the heavy displeasure 
of the negro vote, been so quickly realized? Have one or all 
of these reasons tended to bring about this significant change 
in the votes of these Republican Senators? 


If so, do one or all of them furnish any reason for the sup- | 


port of the substitute by Democratic Senators? 

It has been strenuously urged that the substitute is neces- 
sary in order to insure the perpetuation of the Union. In no 
clause of the Constitution has Congress ever had the power to 
force a State to elect a Senator. Is there any danger that 
States will refuse to elect Senators in the future, or is the dan- 
ger that men can not be found to serve as Senators? One 
danger is just as real as the other, and both teo fanciful to 
merit consideration. Certainly there is greater danger that 
Congress, yielding to the exigencies of some political demand, 
may exercise in the future the power sought to be conferred 
upon it and take charge of elections than there is that such 
power will ever be needed in order to insure the election of 
Senators. 

While this substitute must be obnoxious to every Democrat 
in the form in which it is offered, owing to the unfortunate 
conditions of the Southern Staies, it is necessarily more fraught 


Bristow substitute, if adopted, would have the effect of } 


| 





| with danger to them. While it may be true that immigration 
| to some of the Southern States has reduced the gravity of the 
| hegro problem, yet it can not be true that this change has made 
} Senators from those States deaf to the appeals of their brethren 
| from less fortunate States, and it is only by a Democrati te 
| that this substitute can be adopted. Even admitting that the 
substitute is needed t make the fourt i enth 
amendments more effective, does 1 a reas for 
Democrats voting for the subs te? These : dments we 
have accepted, and under them have wrought t constitutions 
which have been stamped with the apm of t highest court 
| in the land. Is it wise by our votes to c! re the ration of 
| these amendments, rendering them more effet ind pr bly 
| embarking upon an uncertain sea of judici: onstruction? 
There is no advantage offered which compensates for the risk 


incurred: 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, I am so very anxious that 
we shall take a vote upon this measure that I shall cons 
not more than one minute in what I shall have to say. 

I, like my colleague, did not expect to say anything uy 





this occasion, but he has presented an argument to the Senate 
if his figures be correct, why this measure should become a pai 


4 
of the organic law of the land, because, if the legislat ; of 
the country do not properly define the legisiative districts and 
thus give the people proper representation, the greater the 
reason why Senators should be elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 

I am not here for the purpose of defending a legislature or 
legislatures which do not make fair apportionments. If I did, 
it would take perhaps the balance of this session, because there 
is not a State in the Union, perhaps, that has not made legis- 
lative, judicial, senatorial, and congressional districts which are 
unfair in the manner of the assignments. 

I do not think Kentucky stands alone, if it be as suggested by 
my colleague. 

But I owe it to the Legislature of Kentucky to make this 
suggestion, which might apply to the legislatures in some other 
States. Take the State of Kentucky. There has been wonder- 
ful development in the mountainous part of the State. The 
eleventh congressional district is filled with rich coal mines, 
Considerable cities have grown up there in the last few years. 
Middlesboro is a city of many thousands of people. You take 
Somerset, which is another city that has grown up into its 
present proportions in the last few years. So a part at least 
of the vote in some of these senatorial districts may be accounted 
for upon the idea that there has been an accession to the popula- 
tion in the last few years. That may not, and I do not say that 
it does, account for all of it, because if I did I would place the 
Legislature of Kentucky upon a higher plane, perhaps, than any 
legislature in this country could be placed with reference to the 
question of apportioning the territory into districts. 

There is another view that may be suggested. There are 
some parts of Kentucky in which the population has decreased 
instead of increased. That would account to some extent for 
the smallness of population in some of these legislative and 
senatorial districts, I say that that may not account for all of 
it, but it does account for some of it. 

My colleague has suggested that the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky said it was the duty of the legislature to reapportion the 
State into these various districts. If the court did do it, and I 
think it did, it was a mere dictum, because the court can only 
review the action of the legislature to determine whether or not 
it has acted within constitutional limitations. It has no power 
to enforce a redistricting of the State, and therefore what is the 
duty of the legislature as to present or future action with refer 
ence to that matter is not within the province of the court to 
prescribe for, because, as I say, it can only review the action of 
the legislature when it has acted upon these questi 

Further, I want to make another suggestion. Our constitu 
tion provides that these apportionments shall be made 
10 years. My calleague has said that the legislature did . 
I have not the dates in my mind; I do not recall just w t 


as; but if it acts, for instance, at the period provided by the 
constitution, and the court declares that the action of the legis- 
ature is invalid, then the question arises, has the gislature 
power to make an apportionment until the expirativ of the 
next 10 years? I do not suggest that that is a proper view of 
it, but it is a view that addresses itself to the lei branch 
of the Government, which it must determine tself without 


the aid of the court. 
That is all I desire to say. 


Mr. BRADLEY Mr. President. the cures i hI re d to 
the Senate were the census figures of 1910. it ie that these 
figures differ from the figures of preceding censuses, because 
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there has been in the Republican portion of the State great 
advancement, but the same proportion substantially will be 
found to exist under the former census, Indeed, the difference 
is even more radical. 

I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to what the 
Court ef Appeals of Kentucky said under the census preceding 
this. 

In 1906 an act was passed redistricting the State. More than 
10 years had elapsed from the date of making former appor- 
tionment—1893—before that act was passed, and, notwithstand- 
ing it was the duty of the legislature, under the constitution of 
Kentucky, to redistrict the State every 10 years, it refused per- 
sistently to do it. But in 1906 it enacted an apportionment bill, 
and that bill was passed on by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 





I desire to read to the Senate what the court of appeals said. 


of conditions under the census of 1909. 


Without analyzing the allegations of the eee with overnice par- 
ticularity, it is deemed sufficient to say that, in our opinion, they con- 
tain such a statement of facts with reference to the inequality of the 
representative districts of the State that the demurrers, which confess 
these allegations, raise sufficiently for adjudication the validity of the 
act which is assailed. The allegations upon which is predicated the 
infirmity of the act are substantially the same in both petitions. Gen- 
eral demurrers were filed to each of them and overruled by the trial 
courts. The defendants declined to answer, and thereupon judgments 
were entered holding the act of the general assembly under discussion 
invalid and perpetuating the temporary injunctions which had been 
granted at the commencement of the actions. From these judgments the 
nme have appealed. (Ragland w. Anderson, 125 Ky. Repts., p. 
vv. 


The court, after quoting section 33 of the constitution of 
Kentucky, requiring these divisions to be made every 10 years, 
pays: 


The first proposition with which we are confronted is raised by the 
insistence of a ae that the question involved here is political and 
not judicial. fi agland v. Anderson, 125 Ky. Repts., p. 151.) 


I will not read further, but will remark that they decided it 
was a judicial question. I want to come to the facts of this 
case, as recited by the court, to show how much more glaring 
the outrages are than those which I cited a few moments ago 
for the purpose of proving that the census of 1900 does not 
palliate, but enlarges them, 

Continuing, the court says (p. 154): 


That the act under discussion is grossly violative of section 33 of 
the Constitution, in that the injunction as to senate between the dis- 
tricts was not even pretended to be obeyed by the legislature, is not 
and can not be denied. The material allegations of the petitions are 
admitted by the demurrers, and we have, therefore, before us a re- 
districting act in which 12 Democratic counties—the population of the 
largest of which is 12,137, and the smallest, 7,407—are each given a 
representative. The population of Kentucky, according to the census 
of 1900, was 2,147,174. This, divided by 100—the number of repre- 
sentative districts—produces as the average unit for representation the 
sum of 21,471. Tested by this ratio, some of the counties which are 
each given a representative have a population of less than one-half the 
unit of representation, and the rest have little more than one-half. On 
the other hand, there are 12 Republican districts composed in large 
part of two and three counties each, the smallest of which districts 
1as a population of 30,615 and the largest 53,263, which are only given 
one representative each. The first 12 districts, composed of one county 
each, have an aggregate panei of 124,933, while the aggregate 
population of the second 12 districts is 466,451. The first 12 districts 
were entitled to only 6 representatives, tested by the average ratio, 
but were given 12. The second 12 districts were entitled to 22 repre- 
sentatives, but were only given 12. To take the extremes, Spencer 
County—which belongs to the first set—has a pulation of onl 
7,407 and is given one representative, whereas Ohio, Butler, and - 
monson, which compose the we district under the act in ques- 
tion, have a total population of 53,262, and these together have only 
one representative. n other words, a voter in Spencer County exer- 
cises in the legislature of the State more than seven times the influ- 
ence of a voter in Ohio, Butler, and Edmonson Counties. 


And be it remembered the negro question does not figure in 
those counties. These were white voters almost entirely. 
Continuing, the court says (p. 155)— 


This inequality is so glaring that it precludes the possibility that 
there was any attempt on the part of the legislature to apportion the 
State into 10 } representative stricts as nearly equal in population or 
area as might be. 

It needs no argument or elaboration to show that the arrangement 
of the districts for representation is clearly violative of the constitu- 
tional inhibition against inequality. 


The court says there was not even any attempt upon the part 
of the legislature to conform to this constitutional duty, and 
hence I say I am unwilling that such legislatures shall control 
the election of a United States Senator. 

Now, let us go a little further. Says the court, in more 
eloquent words than I can employ— 


Section 1 of the bill of ate rovides: “All men are by nature free 
and equal. * * *” Section 3: “All men, when they form a social 
compact, are equal. * * *” Section 33 eeyremee for equality of 
representation. Sections 171, 172, 173, and 174 provide for equalit 
of taxation (uniformity). Section 39 provides for equality (general 
of laws. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, for when our forefathers 
emigrated from their European home it was, in the main, to escape 
from the oppression of inequality. They b ht with them a burning 
love for this great democratic principle and imbedded it deep in the 
foundation of the empire they were ed to erect, and which they 


will preserve so long as the love of liberty is more than a name. 
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they threw off the supervising government of the mother country, it 
was because they were denied equality of representation, or, as ther 
then expressed the evil, they had imposed upon them taxation without 
representation. : 

quality of representation is a vital principle of democracy, In 
proportion as this is denied or withheld, the government becomes 
oligarchical or monarchical. Without equality republican institutions 
are impossible. Inequality of representation is a tyranny to which no 
— worthy of freedom will tamely submit. To say that a man in 


in 


pencer County shall have seyen times as much influence in the goy- 


ernment of the State as a man in Ohio, Butler, or Edmonson is to say 
that six men out of every seven in those counties are not represented 
in the government at all. They are required to submit to taxatio; 


without representation. It was this kind of oppression which inspired 
that great struggle for freedom which began on Lexington Green in 
1775 and ended at Yorktewn in 1781. Equality of representation js 
the basis of patriotism. No citizen will, or ought to, love the State 
which oppresses him, and that citizen is arbitrarily oppressed who 
denied equality of representation with every other citizen of the Com- 
monwealth. It is no answer to the demand of appellees that the act 
of 1906 be declared unconstitutional to say that it will follow that the 
act of 1893 must also be declared unconstitutional, because it created 
seegeel representative districts, although in a less degree than that of 
1906. The conclusion sought to be drawn does not follow. The act 
of 1893 has gone into effect and the Government has been organize; 
under it. To hold it void would be to throw the Government into 
chaos; and this no court is required to do. It is now too late to ques- 
tion its validity. (Ragland v, Anderson, 125 Kentucky Repts., p; 
160, 161.) 

The court then proceeded to hold that act unconstitutional, 
In the other case to which I referred, which my distinguished 
colleague says is merely a dictuin of the court, the court was 
asked to declare the act of 1893 unconstitutional. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I think my colleague misapprehended wht 
I said. I said in so far as the court expressed an opinion as to 
whether the legislature should act, it was dictum; that it was 
only competent for the court to review the action of the Stiie 
legislature to determine the validity of the act in question. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I do not think I misunderstood my co!- 
league. I understood him to say just what he has said now, 
but I am coming to that proposition. 

Here is another opinion of the court. The first opinion will 
be found in 125 Kentucky. The one from which I now read is 
in 126 Kentucky. This was an action attempting to have the 
act of 1893 held unconstitutional. The court said: 


We do not deem it necessary to write an elaborate opinion in this 
case, but will virtually content ourselves with restating and adopting 
a portion of the opinion of this court in Ragland v. Anderson (10) 
S. W., 865; 125 Ky., 141; 30 Ky. Law Rep., 1199), handed down 
March 20, 1907, in which opinion the court, after holding the act of 
March, 1906, redistricting the State into representative districts, v: 
said: “It is no answer to the demand of appellees that the act of 1{)5 
be declared unconstitutional that it will follow that the act of 18%: 
must also be declared unconstitutional, because it created uneq 
representative districts, although in a less degree than that of 1{))'. 
The conclusion sought to be drawn does not follow. The act of 1* 
has gone into effect, and the government has been organized under i! 
To hold it void would be to throw the government into chaos, and t 
no court is required to do. It is now too late to question its validi 
The next legislature must be elected under it. (Kentucky Reports, \ 
126, April term, 1907, Adams, etc., v. Bosworth, pp. 63, 64.) 

Now comes the dictum of the court; but nevertheless, whether 
a dictum or not, a direct warning and instruction to the lezis- 
lature: 


The next legislature must be elected under it, and then we have no 
doubt the members, impelled by their sense of duty and the obligations 
of their oath of office, together with that spirit of justice which is t 
heritage of the race, will redistrict the State as the constitution 
requires (p. 64). 

But, notwithstanding this terrific arraignment by the cour' 
of appeals, notwithstanding its expression of hope that tlc 
Legislature of Kentucky would comply with the constitution 
under their oaths, the legislature met and refused to redistric' 
the State. 

It is no answer to say that the same sort of conduct might 
have happened in some other States. We are asked here (0 
deprive ourselves of the supervisory right that we have over 
the election of Senators, and to turn it over to the legislatures 
of the States, and if the legislatures of States, Kentucky and 
others, disregard and trample under foot the sacred precepts 
of the State constitutions, what right have we to expect any 
better or different treatment when the time, place, and manner 
of electing Senators is turned over to them entirely and this 
Senate deprived of all of its rights? 

I am willing to trust the people, yes; God bless the people. 
After they think and deliberate I am always willing to trust 
them, but I am not at all times willing to trust representative 
bodies, and certainly not when they persist in an open, bold, and 
defiant violation of the constitution of the State and their oaths 
as well. Disregarding the injunction of the highest court of 
the State it still continues its bold violation of the constitution, 
and denies to the people of Kentucky that equality of representa- 
tion to which they are entitled under the constitution of the 
State. 


. 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the difference between the Bris- 
tow amendment and the Borah resolution is this: The Borah 
resolution provides that the time, place, and manner of holding 


| United States. I do not believe in nine men, no matter who 
| they are, being put in a position where they can disregard the 
| Will of the people of the United States and of their representa- 
elections for Senators shall be as prescribed in each State by | tives in Congress with comparative impunity. It is one of the 
the legislature thereof. The Bristow amendment strikes that | ways in which the right of the majority to control this country 
nrovision out. The Borah resolution proposes to leave this | is denied; it is one of the ways in which the Constitution of the 
question to the State. The Bristow amendment proposes to | United States was made undemocratic. 

leave it as it stands in the Constitution, substantially with the | We talk about the right of recall of judges as if it were a 
provision, in effect, that if the Congress of the United States | new, strange, and unwise doctrine. I call your attention to the 
sees fit to exercise its control over the time, place, and manner fact that the majority of the States of the Union at the time 
of electing Senators it may exercise that right. 


of the establishment of the Constitution of the United States 
It is for this reason that I am opposed to the Bristow amend- | had the right of recall of their judges. 





ment. I desire every State in the Union, and particularly the The legislature, indeed, being the direct representative of the 

State of Oklahoma, to exercise absolute control over its own | people, in many instances chose the judiciary, as in Com ut, 

elections, without any interference whatever on the part of the | Rhode Island, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 

Federal Government. I believe that this system will be ap- New York, and Delaware, and it was not regarded as unreason- 
! 


proved by every State in the Union. 
I can not at all agree with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Berstow] that if this matter is presented to the States of the 


able by our forefathers that the legislature should recall judges, 
as the Parliament did in England, and this was actually done by 
the executive on an address of both branches of the legislature 
Union over a fourth of the States in this Republic would be | in many of the States, as in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
willing and would prefer to divest themselves of the right of | Maryland, Delaware, South Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 
determining the “time, place, and manner” of their own elec- In Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Georgia judges were elected 
tions of Senators. He fears the defeat of the Borah resolu- | only for one year, and were thus automatically recalled by tlris 
tion by over a fourth of the States opposing it on this ground, | exceedingly short tenure. 

What Senator on this floor is willing to arise and say that his In eight States—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
State desires to divest itself of this right of fixing the time,| Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
place, and manner of electing Senators and give that right to | Virginia—the term of office of judges was during good behavior. 


the Federal Government? Restoring the active right of recall of judges will go far 
I do not favor the amendment proposed by the Senator from | toward making democratic the Constitution of the United States, 
Kansas giving the Federal Government the right of controlling | and for that reason I strongly favor it. When Congress or the 
the election of Senators in the several States, for the very rea- | people have a legal right to recall judges, the judges will respect 
son that, as it will require three-fourths of the States of the | public opinion and the general welfare. They wil! not set aside 
Union to make effective this proposed amendment, and as it | State or Federal laws, nor legislate under color of judicial de- 
requires only 12 States to defeat it, his amendment will put | cisions, and they will so conduct themselves that the use of the 
the whole proposition in jeopardy. We have heard from repre- | recall will be unnecessary. 
sentatives of the Southern States their apprehension with re- The undemocratic character of the Constitution of the United 
gard to this matter. I do not agree with the reality of the States is shown in the extreme difficulty the people have in 
danger, but I do agree with them in recognizing the fact that | changing the Constitution in any particular. For example, in 
they do fear, on account of the previous experience with the | changing the Constitution so as to permit the election of Sen- 
Lodge force bill, and that they will not expect the approval of | ators by direct vote, one vote in excess of a third of the votes 
their own States if they vote for the Bristow amendment, and | of the House of Representatives can block this amendment of 
therefore that we are in danger of losing a number of the States the Constitution. In like manner a fraction over a third of the 
in the South 'f we send out the Bristow form to be voted on. | votes in the Senate can defeat this amendment to the Coustitu- 
It would require only a few others besides the Southern States | tion; and if both these hurdles be passed, a fraction over one- 
to defeat this measure before the country. Probably 7 Southern | fourth of the States can defeat the will of nearly three-fourths 
States might reject the Bristow amendment, and if the special of the States. And of the 36 States necessary to amend the 
interests could line up 5 Northern States against the proposed | Constitution, any one of the 36 governors might, by an arbitrary 
amendment, the constitutional amendment would be defeated. | veto or even by corrupt influence, block the will of the American 
I favor the Borah resolution above all other things because | people; or any one of the 36 legislatures might be obstructed by 
it not only gives the people the right to select their own Sen- | a majority in any one of the 36 senates or of the 36 houses 
ators by direct vote, but for the further and greater reason It is thus obvious that a line of obstacles has been interposed, 
that it is a long and substantial step toward making demo- | in the framing of the Constitution of the United States, to pre- 
cratic the Constitution of the United States—and I use that | vent the will of the majority of the people of the United States 
term most advisedly, because I say that the Constitution of the from controlling the laws of this country, thus giving an unfair 
United States is not thoroughly democratic. The Constitution | veto power into the hands of the minority. 
of the United States was so drawn by Madison and those who | We preach in this country, as a democratic doctrine, the right 
were in the Constitutional Convention as to allow an unfair of the majority to rule. We have permitted our hands, never- 
power to vest in the hands of the minority, and this principle | theless, to be tied by an undemocratic Constitution, where e 
shows from one end of the Constitution to the other. The Con- | minority actually rules. We do not allow the majority of the 
stitution of the United States is not and was not then (1789) in people or of the States to rule or to change the Constitution. 
accord with the democratic constitutions of the various States | Nine-tenths of the people of the United States have desired the 


as they existed at the time of the making of the Constitution of | election of Senators by direct vote of the people, and they have 
the United States. been trying to obtain their wish for a hundred years i it 
One of the great differences which I will call the attention 
of the Senate to—and I am not going to detain the- Senate 
long—is in the matter of the judiciary. Hamilton made the 
argument that the Federal judiciary ought to be appointed for | tution and provide for the majority rule. 
life, and he made the argument and backed it up with a falla- The people are denied the right to choose their own Senators 
cious theory, which seems to have been quite generally ac- | under this Constitution, which was so framed as to make easy 
quiesced in by those who have written upon this subject. He | the corrupt election of Senators. It was so framed—not by 
based his argument for a life judiciary upon the theory that | intent but by its mechanism—as to permit senatorships to be 
this would be in substantial accord with the English system | bought with comiparative ease and safety; it was so fra {— 
when, in point of fact, it was nothing of the kind. It is true, | not by intent but by its mechanism—as to permit corruption 
in the English system the judges were appointed for life, but | and successful rascality. 
it is also true that the right of recall of the English judges And all the special interests in the country are now opposed 


The majority is controlled by the minority, and the Constitution 
which does this is glorified and proclaimed as a perfect i 
ment of democracy. We should make democratic the ¢ ti- 


was provided for by memorial or resolution or address of the | to tha change and praise the Constitution as a sacred instru- 
Parliament of Great Britain as far back as 1688. The judiciary | ment, so sacred that to suggest its improvement or amendment 
of Great Britain does not legislate nor declare acts of Parlia-|is denounced as sacrilege. Fortunately, howeve e great 
ment null and void. It is responsible to Parliament and not an | Democratic Party, and every other party except the Republican 
entirely independent and irresponsible power. Party, has gone on record in favor of this particular reform. 
There is no recall for the Supreme Court of the United Now, Mr. President, I want to place in the Recorp the grossly 
States, as in Great Britain, and on some more suitable and con- | undemocratic attitude of the Republican national party ma- 
venient occasion I will undertake to present to the Senate the | chine on this question of the direct election of Senators. I 


reasons why I think it unwise to have a judiciary entirely inde- | made reference to it when the Senator from Miss uri was 
pendent of Congress and of the great public opinion of the | speaking. But first I will present the democratic attitude of 
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what may be called the Progressive Republicans of the United 
States on this question. The minority report of Coorrr, of Wis- 
cousin, on this matter before the Republican national conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1908 is very short and goes to the heart of 
this question. 

His minority report from the committee on resolutions is as 
follows: 

ELECTIONS OF UNITED STATES SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The people of this country demand that government shall be truly 
rep-esentative. The legislatures of 27 States, 19 of them represented 
by Republican Senators in the United States Senate, have adopted 
joint resolutions favoring a constitutional amendment for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. The House of 
Representatives*has five times, the last time by unanimous vote, adopted 
and transmitted to the Senate a resolution proposing such a constitu- 
tional amendment. ‘The Senate refuses to permit a vote upon the pas- 
sage of such a resolution. Washington declared in his Farewell Ad- 
dress that: “ The basis of our political system is the right of the peo- 
ple to make and aiter their constitutions of government.” To deny or 
withhold that right is destructive of the basic principle of a repub- 
lican form of government. 3elieving with Abraham Lincoln that this 
should be in truth a “ Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people” we demand that Congress shall, upon the convening of the next 
session, propcse for the ratification of the legislatures of the several 
States an amendment to the Constitution eyo 4 for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

That was the voice of the progressive Republicans in the Re- 
publican national convention of 1908, and, in my judgment, the 
progressive Republican citizens and voters number nearly, if not 
more than, half of the Republican voters in the United States. 

Now. listen to the undemocratic machine voice of the “ regular 
Republicans,” through Mr. Albert J. Hopkins, of Illinois, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions: 


Gentlemen of the conyention— 


Says he, and he is speaking with regard to these proposals 
of the progressive Republicans, favoring the “ direct election of 
Senators,” “the physical valuation of railways,” “control of 
the trusts,” “ reducing the tariff,” “ publicity of campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures,” “regulation of telegraph and 
telephone rates,” “ against ship subsidies,” “ against government 
by injunction,” “in favor of trial in contempt cases,” “in favor 
of a department of labor,” and “ protection to employees” and 
the “eight-hour law,” as submitted by the minority report of 
Mr. Henry ALLEN Cooprr—he is speiking for the Republican 
machine as its authorized mouthpiece: 

Il am not going te make a speech— 

Says Mr. Hopkins— F 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that this convention selected 
53 members from the body of the convention, one from each delegation, 
to prepare a declaration of principles. The report that I have read 
to this convention embodies the work of 52 of the 53 members of that 
committee, [|Applause.]| In our deliberations every plank that has 
been offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin was considered by the 
committee. Everything that is Republican in any one of those planks 
is already adopted in the majority report. [Applause. ]— 

The election of Senators was not in the majofity report nor 
were the other progressive principles registered there, which I 
have enumerated— 


We popectes in those planks that have been offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin the doctrines of socialism embodied in them. [Ap- 













| 

| 
plause.] Now, gentlemen, the question for you to determine is whether 
you will stand by the report of the majority or whether you will take 
the Socialist-Democratic utterances of Wisconsin. [Applause.] 

Not only were the reasonable demands of the progressive Re- 
publicans rejected in every particular, but subjected to epithets 
intended to be insulting. And thereupon the machine voted and 
rejected the proposal favoring the election of Senators by direct 
vote (866 nays to 114 yeas), as follows: 

Number 
States, Territories, etc. —— Yeas Nays. 
vention. 
Ns son te ccukeeutd pegitenenenaine pennaveseceus Bice nadhGnne 22 
IE nn 6k cuscdbcitcasienvasesdedeceserieneaenen Pt centadane 18 
iis windeincnt<sbuacsas cadhupdntecdieascan TP Riindetscas 20 
Se bbuniidedeansqeensnenteeeaaae DD is decsaaah 10 
SR ince vcteannban aks onsbccmescscthebaleaate BS We adentedie 14 
Delaware........ O hisnsdsacth 6 
Florida........ Rison 10 
GOR venta vedere We 2és sven 26 
SEMI. sscebducpeenves pein wendewhbnbeevsbs bineoweee 6 3 3 
PIR s Gentine did tate Hiei heig be tismineckn ybeens nti 54 1 53 
| ea ee dudunceses dapebe pastas wddasemned supe 30 ll 19 
IOUS. .sccds heen 26 1 25 
ODI. ....v050<cnuusanes Gb0vaihdotesetepoedercvcccayss | ae ee = 20 
Kentucky....... jotnecsabdssuabbstelcaenns 26 2 24 
[LAUMMMB... i. .0icciseeiienes De tin cdtkeash 18 
eee Ritts atieal 12 
PPO pono 0ssshapnsen nanaecdssnpreacecthhedeasece 16 1 15 
Massachusetts....... en qb atheoodia in dbdindehous= tes 32 
Michigan... .......- ncneenhdh yam wabiied Sh ichcssbone 28 5 23 
RII. sn cicnmimmaads acxecnelomiinaeth tebihnewala hs sinichais 22 
MUSMURNDL .... .- ..0sccccessne inuntes ws cocibeeguucacs BOF. wsenseccs 20 
PEM niediicnceccdesgsobner Sabo suas 6nd palbebess See 36 4 32 
Montana..,...... D Bitescumess 6 
Nebraska........ 16 DE acatintossen 
IGPREES ui ckdeass deena 6 


























— 
. ° of votes 
States, Territories, etc. in com 
vention. 
ND 6 wine cdscedes ve cotnecuanuenwennaees S 
i ae ‘ 24 |. 
ti si wesicesmeneses 78 | 
NL. on wemanenscdoehateehennseketn 24 | 
North Dakota 8 | 
SN ud wubdawecboesesecccccecéccacsoussesebaaesens 46 
i nicnnaniccnees 40sec odovoucababeyedenaion 14 
Dt.) oshcbabeeeseneespécescuesongetquaneaunn 8) 
RS Sh. dnnntcavdécnecetscckashesatenbance’ 8 
En da checeendncudccncagevdubcasbewieee 8 
ER ivnnddde ssncancavesanetbdsnegetdanses 18 
do a ica inaik be ele eerk-edeeman Hae 8 | 
i jie tics cameksenadagoncteusbuneeereheeee 24 | 
ben he icakdgesténonvahancwmadieceuuncncpes | 36 
SN ee eee ke 6 


CCLcdh Setaiwiebes cncedeaseWugedesnnkeveseees 24 
aa sda arin iksi eealadia nla GIS Se 10 | 
West Virginia 
cu chin cnanenncth peda hades Regus 26 





Eh ace dsyendenscttseadecavanews 6 6 
Ronin cedar asutacasbdaksueteen 2 2 
IM toh cp nstnwscebtiudsnuesbbnwaesunine CeweKeel 2 2 
Te, on adncnebadencksannaaealeemena 2 | 2 
ac Ed ade s meceeundcinatdgidetntkakdkeamcene 2} 1 
RL na sin ddindine Cae annus aeeeeenee 2 2 
NE cin tiecig ac nbe sak teeth bis sdtrke Pusignde 2 

IE MMOs hac wanccacescnnenccscdsussacsenctsavenss i — 

LS 65 UkvenéunaecsanaltuheswdVendesesoumeker 980 | 114 | 8 





The machine in control of the Republican convention in |i! 
manner voted down the minority report of Henry ALLEN Coorrr 
of Wisconsin, in favor of the physical valuations of railways 
as a basis of controlling the rates. In like manner it vote) 
down the positive pledge for the revision of the tariff “ by the 
imposition of such duties only as will equal the difference | 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad” and 
admission free of articles controlled by the trusts, subject to 


| the difference in labor cost,” and for “a permanent tariff com- 


mission.” 

In like manner the machine voted down the progressive anti- 
trust plank with the penalty of imprisonment of those w! 
violate the antitrust law. 

In like manner the machine voted down the plank providi! 
for the publicity of campaign contributions and expenditures. 

In like manner the machine voted down the plank opposins 
ship subsidy. In like manner the machine voted down 


| regulation of telegraph and telephone rates. 


In like manner the machine voted down the plank regulating 
injunctions and pledging trials in contempt cases. 

In like manner the machine voted down the plank favoring 
a department of labor. In like manner the machine vot! 
down the plank favoring protection to employees by a gene! 
employers’ liability act for injury to the body or loss of life 
of its employees. (P. 125, Fourteenth Republican National ¢ 
vention, Chicago, 1908.) 

THE REPUBLICAN MACHINE. 


And, Mr. President, what is the source of the power of | 
political machine which controlled the Republican national « 
vention of 1908? Where do its votes come from? 

From the Southern States, which give no Republican elector 
votes, we had the following: 


IND sities alebanenpsiiliomctia iste Oe Ee ea 24 
ECS I oR Oe 14 
Dt acs deinnnins a dnphinnsbianeliiaiieh ee ee oleic 18 
I aa eld estate tesla lesichicranniladionty RE) : EEE an coatibeuieibatcrcbaverdnaecoen 24 
a EEE ob 
a ie ine tails SR, We coaeliintihr: teitnipidineeniinininsnene 24 
a ce tas cE ee eit aesiiitnasnee 2 
IIIS en icchencnciscnsubimtstioaitiinacts 20 - 

SUT  ahcta 5 Aacttcincdeecctsieaeibaaiinlliion 36 2 ood 


It requires only 491 votes to make a majority, and of these 
334 votes came from Southern States, leaving only 157 votes 19 
be obtained outside of the Southern States to control the ne 
tional convention, and the southern delegates can be and sre 
believed to be controlled by patronage. 

3ut even in those States which do give Republican electors! 
votes, such as Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
there is a well-recognized system of machine politics that docs 
not in reality give the people of those States an opportunity to 
elect under any safeguards their own delegates to su¢h con- 
ventions. 

Yes, Mr. President, the machine voted down all these progre 
sive policies, and the American people are thus governed by «1 
irresponsible set of machine-made delegates, whose selection ai 
subsequent conduct is guided by the special interests secretly. 
by processes almost occult in operation, but efficient and powet- 
ful in results, nominating the President and Vice President, aud 
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declaring policies of government the people are compelled to 
swallow. 


Mr. President, where did these delegates come from who | 


nominated the President and the Vice President, who deter- 
mined our national policies by the declarations of the Repub- 
lican national platform, who voted down the progressive Re- 
publican proposals offered by Cooprrr’s minority report and sus- 
tained the stand-pat policies? 

Mr. President, they were delegated from State conventions, 
The State conventions were composed of delegates delegated 
from county conventions. The county conventions were coin- 
posed of delegates delegated from precinct and ward caucuses, 
and the ward caucus was probably called by a petty ward boss 
on short notice, by obscure advertisement, in some undesirable 
room, packed with ward heelers, who represented the ward 
boss and his petty local machine. The ward caucus probably 
delegated the ward boss and one or two of his henchmen to the 
county convention and the county convention, composed of such 
disinterested and upright patriots, such delegated delegates, 
sent their most vigorous representatives of this order of state 
craft the delegates of delegated delegates to the State conven- 
tion, composed of delegated delegates of delegated delegates of 
the third degree, where the process of the “survival of the 
fittest’? went on, sending to the national Republican convention 
a majority of its members composed of picked machine poli- 
ticians, many of them mercenaries engaged in the governing 
business for profit, and most of them the political allies of big 
business. These are the gentlemen who wili include in their 
number every political boss conspicuous in the several States 
and conspicuous in the big cities. They are “ practical” poli- 
ticians, who know how to “fry the fat” out of corporations. 
They are the distinguished citizens who make secret deals with 
big municipal contractors, who contribute substantial sums of 
money “for the success of the party” and incidentally receive 
larger sums of money at the expense of the public out of 
municipal contracts when the party gets in the governing busi- 
ness, They are the distinguished citizens who manipulate State 
legislatures and incidentally stand in with “big business” and 
receive large campaign funds “for the success of the party” 
and incidentally control nominations of Presidents and the 
choosing of Senators and indirectly control the choice of prose- 
cuting attorneys and influence them in their prosecution (7?) 
of the trusts. These are the gentlemen who undertake to engi- 
neer and nominate jndges on the bench, for they are in the 
governing business and they like to see the administration of 
the law in the hands of their friends, whether in the legislative 
or executive offices or on the bench. 

What wonder is it that they are opposed to the publicity of 
campaign contributions and the election of Senators by direct 
vote? What wonder is it that they oppose physical valuation of 
railroads, employers’ liability acts, and regulations of telegraph 
and telephone rates, and the control of rates, and the reduction 
of the tariff, as proposed by Cooper and overwhelmingly voted 
down by the machine? 

The machine thus writes our political policies through the 
operation of a political party and places its controlling hand 
upon the officials of this Government who hold office under con- 
stitutional forms, but by machine nomination. The machine ap- 
points a committee of 53 .oen, who are responsible to no con- 
stituency, on the committee on resolutions to write our national 
policies. Did they truly represent the 17 Republican States who, 
through their legislatures, demanded the direct election of Sena- 
tors? Did they fairly represent the people of Pennsylvania, 
who, through their legislature, demanded this reform, or the 
people of Indiana, or the people of Michigan, or of Wisconsin, or 
of Minnesota, or of Iowa, or of Illinois, or of any of the Western 
States who had declared for the direct election of Senators? 
They did not. They did not truly represent the people. They 
were not elected by the people, but nominated and appointed by 
ward caucuses, machine-made county and State conventions. 
They represented a machine, in my opinion, unduly influenced or 
controlled by the special interests of this country. That is what 
they really represented in their recorded acts. They did not rep- 
resent the Republican voters of this country when they voted 
down the Cooper minority report, and they did represent the 
special interests. 

For one citizen of the United States, I am tired of machine 
government of this country. I am weary of seeing corrupt 
Special interests put their hands secretly upon the governing 
function in towns, in cities, in States, and in the Nation 
through this system of machine politics, where representative 
government has very nearly met its destruction. Fortunately, 
due to the intelligence and patriotism of this country, to which 
we owe thanks, there has grown up in this country in both 
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| parties a wide movement, not partisan, but thoroughly patriotic, 


having for its purpose to put commercialism out of the govern- 
ing business in this country, so that when Goy. Johnson, a Repub- 
lican candidate for governor of California, for example, made 
his great campaign there he had as his slogan, “ The Southern 
Pacific has got to go cut of the governing business in Cali- 
fornia,” and on that issue he won. In other States on like 
issues one victory after another has been snatched from the 
commercialized machines. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the record of the vote 
on the election of Senators by direct vote of the people in the 
last session of Congress. On the Sutherland amendment retain- 
ing Federal control over “the time, place, and manner” of 
electing Senators there were 50 ayes, 37 nays. On the Borah 
resolution thus amended by the Sutherland amendment there 
were 54 yeas and 33 nays. For the Sutherland amendment 
there were 49 Republicans and 1 Democrat; and of those 49 
Republicans 24 of them were against the election of. Senators 
on any basis, showing that 24 Senators who desired to defeat 
the reform supported the Sutherland amendment, which is the 
same as the Bristow amendment, substantially. 

I call the attention of Senators also to the fact that since we 
must judge the future by the past, they would do well to observe 
that 10 Senators who were against this reform did not return 
on the 4th of March last—to wit, Aldrich, Bulkeley, Elkins, 
3urrows, Depew, Dick, Flint, Hale, Kean, Scott—and that 
nearly every Senator who has shown his lack of sympathy with 
popular government recently has been defeated by the people as 
far as the people have been able to express themselves in 
choosing the successors of such Senators. 

It is well enough to consider what the people of this country 
think; public opinion ought not to be disregarded by Senators 
who care to prolong their usefulness as public servants. 

The vote on the Sutherland amendment was as follows: 

Yeas—Beveridge, Bradley, Brandegee, Briggs, Bulkeley, Burkett, Burn- 
ham, Burrows, Burton, Carter, Clark of Wyoming, Clarke of Arkansas, 
Crane, Crawford, Cullom, Curtis, Depew, Dick, Dillingham, Dixon, du 
Pont, Flint, Frye, Gallinger, Gamble, Guggenheim, Hale, Heyburn, Jones, 
Kean, Lodge, Lorimer, McCumber, Nelson, Nixon, Oliver, Page, Penrose, 
Perkins, Piles, Richardson, Root, Scott, Smith of Michigan, Smoot, 
Stephenson, Sutherland, Warner, Wetmore, and Young—50 

Nays tacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Borah, Bourne, Bristow, Brown 
Chamberlain, Clapp, Culberson, Cummins, Davis, Fletcher, Foster, Fra 
zier, Gore, Gronna, Johnston, La Follette, Martin, Newlands, Overman, 
Owen, Paynter, Percy, Rayner, Shively, Simmons, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of South Carolina, Stone, Swanson, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thornton, 
Tillman, and Watson—237T. 

Not voting—Aldrich, Money, Terrell, and Warren—4. 

So Mr. SuTHERLAND’s amendment was agreed to. 

Vote on the Borah resolution was as follows: 

Yeas: Bailey, Beveridge, Borah, Bourne, Bradley, Briggs, Bristow, 
Brown, Burkett, Burton, Carter, Chamberlain, Clapp, Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Clarke of Arkansas, Culberson, Cullom, Cummins, Curtis, Davis, 
Dixon, du Pont, Frye, Gamble, Gore, Gronna, Guggenheim, Jones, La 
Follette, McCumber, Martin, Nelson, Newlands, Nixon, Overman, Owen, 
Paynter, Perkins, Piles, Rayner, Shively, Simmons, Smith of Maryland, 
Smith of Michigan, Smith of South Carolina, Stephenson, Stone, Suth- 
erland, Swanson, Taylor, Thornton, Warner, Watson, Young—j54 

Nays: Bacon, Bankhead, Brandegee, Bulkeley, Burnham, Burrows, 
Crane, Depew, Dick, Dillingham, Fletcher, Flint, Foster, Gallinger, Hale, 
Heyburn, Johnston, Kean, Lodge, Lorimer, Money, Oliver, Vage, len- 
rose, Percy, Richardson, Root, Scott, Smoot, Taliaferro, Tillman, 
Warren, Wetmore—33. 

Not voting: Aldrich, Crawford, Frazier, Terrell—4. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Upon this question the yeas are 54, the nays 
are 33. Two-thirds not having voted therefor, the nays have it, and 
the joint resolution is not passed. 

It will be seen that there were 22 Senators who voted for the 
Sutherland amendment to give Federal control of “time, place, 
and manner of electing” and then voted against the Borah 
amendment to allow the people the right of directly electing 
Senators at all, as follows: 

Senator Branpecee, Senator Bulkeley (retired), Senator 
RurNHAM, Senator Burrows (retired), Senator Crane, Senator 
Depew (retired), Senator Dick (retired), Senator Dinitincuam, 
Senator Flint (retired), Senator GALLINGER, Senator Hale (re- 
tired), Senator Hryrurn, Senator Kean (retired), Senator 
Loper, Senator Lorimer, Senator Pacer, Senator Penrosr, Sena- 
tor RicHarpson, Senator Root, Senator Scott (retired), Senator 
Smoot, and Senator WETMORE. 

The people of this country are not willing to continue to 
permit big businesses to run the Senate nor this Government, 
Upon this issue the Republicans lost Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and very nearly lost 
Pennsylvania in the last election, and will lose it in the next 
election, and they will deserve to lose it unless they reform, 
If they claim to reform, the people will do well to consider the 
sincerity of their repentance. 

Mr. President, at this late hour I do not care to discuss this 
matter further. I only want to put in the Recorp the fact that 
the day of machine politics in control of this country is about 
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ended. I glory in the insurgent Republicans and in what they 
stand for in reestablishing honest government. I stand with 
them in their declared purpose to purge this country of corrupt 
practices through the initiative and referendum, through the 
recall, the publicity system, the preferential voting for presiden- 
tial nominations, and through the Oregon system of government, 
with its people’s-rule method, of which every Senator should 
take note and to which every Senator should give his prayerful 
and earnest attention. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to a joint resolution which he himself 
introduced on July 7, 1909, where he sought to change the Con- 
stitution. I will read article 16 from the amendment which the 
Senator introduced. It is as follows: 

Ant. 16. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the electors thereof for six years, 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 

That is exactly the language of section 3 
Constitution as it is now written, 
“chosen by the electors thereof,” the Constitution says: 
“Chosen by the legislature thereof.’ The Senator, when he 
introduced that joint resolution, never made any attempt what- 
ever to change section 4 of Article L. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I can easily dispose of the sug- 
gestion offered by the Senator from Kansas. The Senator from 
Oklahoma knows more now than he did when he first entered 
this Chamber, and while be introduced the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution in 1908 and in 1909 in a form least 
objectionable to the majority party in controi of the Senate, he 
prefers the Borah amendment for the reasons stated. The 
Senator from Oklahoma accomplished all he could do by arons- 
ing the attention of the country and exciting the leaders of the 
majority party to offer the amendment in such a form that it 
might pass. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is gratified to have the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Kansas to vie with each other 
in promoting the direct election of Senators by the people. This 
reform was asleep until Oklahoma entered the Union and gave it 
new life and vitality. Oklahoma is entitled to the credit of this 
reform, but is glad to pass the bay leaves to Idaho and Kansas. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senater from South Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to know if the Senator from 
Oklahoma knows of any good reason why there should be a 
difference in section 4 of Article I, if we amend it, as to the 
manner of supervising the election of Representatives and the 
manner of supervising the election of United States Senators, 
or is the Senator from Oklahoma in favor of doing away en- 
tirely with section 4 of Article I, leaving the election of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as the election of Senators, entirely to the 
people of the respective States? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely none. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am glad to know that that is the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. OWEN. And moreover, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand that that is the position 
of these who are in favor of the amendment as proposed and 
reported from the committee; that is, that in principle they 
favor the withdrawal of the right ef supervisory control on 
the part of the Federal Government over the election not only 
of Senators, after this change is made, but also over the elec- 
tion of Representatives? 

Mr. OWEN. Speaking for myself alome, Mr. President, I 
favor the direct election by the people of Senators and of 
Members of the House of Representatives, and of postmasters, 
free from Federal control. [Laughter and manifestations of 
applause in the galleries.] I am in favor of every post office in 
the United States—— 

The VICBH PRESIDENT. Visitors in the galleries must re- 
frain from making any manifestations of approval or disap- 
preval. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him further? 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. The Senator from South 
Dakota wants to know my view, and I am giad to give it to 
him, and I speak for myself alone. Iam in favor of every post 
office, through its patrons, nominating its postmaster, with the 
right of recall, subject to a reasonable civil-service act. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, That is quite another question, 


of Article I of the 
except that, instead of 





Mr. OWEN. It goes to the root of this whole question, to the 
control of the governing function by the people of this country 
and bringing the government just as close home as possiblo. 
I am in favor of every municipality and village writing its own 
charter and conducting its own business without any meddle- 
some interference by any legislature, where corruption is often 
rampant, and where they make professional political profit ov 
of cities and the city values in the States, as every man co: 
nected with this Senate knows full well; and I could es 
Senators as witnesses to this truth on this floor by the score 

Why should the Legislature of New York State deny se 
government to Buffalo, to New York City, to Albany, Syracu 
or Utica? Why should any State legislature deny home rule | 
the cities of the State, or be permitted to levy blackmail o 
municipalities that must come cap in hand humbly to pray f. 
relief against Pinch bills or to plead for the right to impro 
their own cities in their own way? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me to interru 
him further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahon 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I had no intention of di- 
verting the Senator from Oklahoma into a discussion of {! 
selection of postmasters. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from South Dakota has not 
verted the Senator from Oklahoma. The principle of placing 
power in the hands of the people to elect Congressmen, Se 
tors, postmasters, and to govern themselves locally by home 
rule of cities is the same thing in its essence. It is democracy 
in its true sense. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wanted to find out what was the posi 
tion of the Seuator and those who are standing with him. | 
seemed to me that in order to make this amendment what i! 
should be, to express the wish of the Senator from Oklahoma 
and those standing with him, it ought to go back to the Jud 
ciary Committee, and come back here as a proposal to entire); 
repeal section 4 of Article I of the Constitution and have ily z 
election of Representatives, together with the election of Sena t 
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tors, a matter entirely under the control of the States. Why 
should we garble it in such a way as to have one rule apply io 
the election of Senators by the people while the power of 
supervisory control is given up as to Senators and retained is E 
to Representatives? i 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there is some logical force in 
the contention of the Senator from South Dakota; but 1! 
Senator from Oklahoma speaks for himself alone; he docs 
not presume to speak for any of his colleagues. He is speakin 
as an individual, expressing his sincere view with regard io 
this matter, expressing his belief that the sooner this count!) 
offsets the unavoidable tendency to centralization by as grea 
a measure of decentralization as is practical and sensible we 
shall give added strength and stability te this Republic. | 
therefore believe in doing away with machine government, in 
ending the undue power of veto in the minority, and in trusi 
ing the people with their local matters, just as we trust ile 
citizen with the management of his own house. That is whal 
I believe; and, believing it, I am glad of an opportunity to 
say it. I believe in both centralization and in decentralization. 
Centralization gives power and efficiency to the national ene 
gies, but decentralization by the fullest measure of home rule 
gives contentment and efficiency in local management and is 
sures stability and peace among the people, who are bettc! 
satisfied when they manage their own local affairs free from 
centralized interference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to thie 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] to 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow |. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen 
ate, I will withdraw my amendment. I offered it hoping that it 
might be the ground upon which differing opinions might meet. 
but I do not believe it will simplify the situation; so I will with- 
draw it in order that the yote may be taken directly upon ile 
Bristow amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendme.t 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia will be withdrawn. The 
question then is on the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to the joint resolution reported by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). On this 


question I am paired with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Trx~tMAN]. If he were present, I should vote “ yea. 
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The roll call having been concluded, 


it resulted—yeas 44, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—44, 
Bourne Crane Jones Penrose 
Lradley Crawford Kenyon Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom Lippitt Richardson 
Briggs Cummins Lodge Root 
Bristow Curtis Lorimer Smith, Mich. 
Ltrown Dixon McCumber Smoot 
Burnham du Pont McLean Stephenson 
surton Gallinger Nelson Sutherland 
Clapp Gamble Nixon Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Oliver Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Heyburn Page Wetmore 
NAYS—44. 
Racon Gore Newlands Simmons 
Bailey Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Rankhead Hitchcock Overman Smith, 8. Cc. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
ryan Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Chamberlain Kern Percy Taylor 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Terrell 
Culberson Lea Pomerene Thornton 
Davis Martin, Va. Rayner Watson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Reed Williams 
Foster Myers Shively Works 
NOT VOTING—3. 

Dillingham Frye Tillman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote the yeas are 44 and 
the nays are 44. The Chair votes in the affirmative. The yeas 
have it, and the amendment is agreed to. The question now is 
on agreeing to the joint resolution as amended. 

Mr. BORAH. On that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, just a word before we proceed 
to vote upon the final passage of the joint resolution. I do not 
expect at this late hour to make any extended comment upon 
the resolution upon which we are to vote to-day. Its merits and 
demerits have been discussed so often and so fully that further 


debate at this time could add nothing to the public knowledge of | makers of that great instrument by which the popular will was to be 


the question and would have no weight or influence in changing 
the action which will be taken in this body to-day. 

I voted against the measure on a former occasion because I 
believed it would not bring about a better condition of affairs. 
I believe that now; but I am convinced that a large majority of 
the people in a large number of the States desire the opportunity 
to vote upon this amendment; and realizing that the people must 
and should rule in the end I propose to vote for this measure 
and give the people an opportunity to vote upon the proposed 


constitutional amendment in the usual way, through their legis- 
lative bodies. 


tution of the United States proposed by this resolution would 
benefit the people of this country or their institutions. Nor am I 
at all sure that the necessary number of the States of the Union 
will favor the measure. 
attention to the action of the Republican national convention in 
1908 in Chicago, where a resolution favoring the proposed 
change in the Constitution was rejected by a vote of 866 against 
it to 114 for it, 

The method of electing Members of the United States Senate 
was not hastily determined upon. On the contrary, it was 
adopted after long deliberation and debate and after consider- 
ing also the plan which is proposed by the pending resolution. 

Very briefly I refer to this historical phase of the question. 
After long discussion the plans for electing Senators narrowed 
down to four: First, they were to be selected by the House of 
Representatives; second, by the President of the United States; 
third, by the direct vote of the people; fourth, by the State 
legislatures. It was contended that the first plan would make 
the Senate a dependency; the second would be a step in the 
direction of a monarchy; the third would lead to confusion 
and to clashes between the farming and manufacturing or com- 
mercial interests; the fourth method was unanimously sup- 
ported by the members of the convention and was finally 
adopted when the question of the number of Senators to repre- 
sent each State was settled. 

This settlement was effected by the States of larger popula- 
tion surrendering what they considered their right of propor- 
tionate representation in the Senate and giving all the States 
equal representation. 

Here, I might ask, if Senators are to represent the people 
directly, and not the sovereign States, how long will the 
populous Bastern States like New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, 
be content to exercise no more power in the Senate than the 
sparsely settled Western States like Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, 
and others, notwithstanding the original compact. 

If there were time countless quotations of approval from 
recognized great masters of political economy could be given 





And in this connection I would call | 
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for the plan of State legislative selection of United States 
Senators. I mention but a few of the many: 

Mr. Bryce, in his “American Commonwealth,” writes: 

The American plan, which is older than any of those in use in the 
European Continent, is also better, because it is not only simple, but 
natural, i. e., grounded on and consonant with the political conditions 


of America. 


James Madison said, in advocacy of the present method: 


When we come to the Senate, its Members ar ‘ ted by the 
States in their equal and political capacity; but had the Government 
been completely consolidated, the Senate would hav en chosen by 
the people in their individual capacity in the sa: ! iner as the 
Members of the House. Thus it is of a complicated 1 and this 


complication, I trust, will be found to exclude the « 
consolidation, as well as of a mere confederacy. 


Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, wrote: 


Through the medium of the State legislatures, which are to appoint 
the members of the National Senate, there is reason to expect that this 
branch will be generally composed with peculiar care and judsment; 
that these circumstances promise greater knowledge and more extensive 
information in the national councils, and that they will be less apt to 
be tainted by the spirit of faction and more out of reach of those occa- 
sional ill humors or temporary prejudices and propensities which in 
smaller societies frequently contaminate the public councils, beget in- 
justice and oppression of a part of the community, and engender 
schemes, which, though they gratify a momentary inclination or desire, 
terminate in general distress, dissatisfaction, and disgust. 

The late Senator Hoar, in one of his great arguments on the 
question, said: 

Our fathers were profound students of history. They found that no 
republic, although there had been many examples, ever lasted long 
without a Senate. The term Senate implied to their minds, as to 
ours, a body of men of mature age and of a tenure of office which was 
removed from all temptation of being affected by temporary currents of 
yubliec sentiment. The word Senate is a misnomer when applied to any 
egislative body of whom these things are not true. 

The plan proposed by the pending resolution proposes, in 
effect, to deprive the Republic of a Senate. 

Senator Hoar also said: 

I am convinced that the provision of the Constitution framed by the 


of absolute 





expressed through the representatives of the people in the legislature 
has been eminently successful in its results, has preserved the rights of 
the States as such, and has protected their equality and their integrity 
a well as their powers of local self-government, which are so essential 
to the maintenance of government by and for the people. 

Mr. President, the testimony of the great students and think- 
ers has indorsed the plan of the creation of the Senate framed 
by the makers of our Federal Constitution, and in my belief 
an impartial analysis of its results shows no necessity for a 
change. 

But in a republic in which the powers of the government are 


| derived from the people, it is not for us to say that the people 


For myself, I am not convinced that the change in the Consti- | shall not have an opportunity to change this plan if, after calm 


deliberation, they so decide. 

I believe that this Senate is convinced that election of the 
Senate by direct vote would not be for the best interests of the 
people of the United States or tend to perpetuate the tried instt- 
tutions of our Government. 

But, on the other hand, the Senate, I believe, does not arro- 
Higher than its own views it holds 
the right of the people to express their views upon all questions 
affecting their welfare. The people of my own State have ex- 
pressed in the past through their State legislature a desire to 
vote on this question. This expression was not a recent one, 
the present legislature which has held a session during the pres- 
ent year having taken no final action upon a resolution favoring 
the proposed change. 

I believe if given an opportunity to vote, and when acting 
with the responsibility a vote brings, the people of my State 
will decide this question with intelligence and wisdom and in 
the line of patriotism and in what they honestly believe will 
make for the best interests and perpetuity of the Government. 
Therefore on this question I propose to vote for the resolution 
with the sole purpose of giving the people of my State and of 
the Nation an opportunity to record their wishes for or against 
changing the Constitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina | Mr. 
TILLMAN]. I am advised by him that he would vote against this 
proposition if he were present, and as it is my purpose to vote 
the same way, I will take the liberty of voting. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 


TILLMAN]. If he were present, he would vote “nay” and [I 
should vote “ yea.” 
Mr. BACON (when Mr. TiLLMAN’s name was called). I have 


been authorized by the Senator from South Carolina {Mr. Tritt 
MAN] to pair him in the negative on this vote if the 


sristow 





amendment should be adopted. If the Bristow amendment 
were defeated, he instructed me to have his pair announced in 
favor of the adoption of the joint resolution; but, with the 
Bristow amendment adopted, I am instructed by him to an- 
nounce a pair against it. I therefore announce that if he were 
present the Senator from South Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
that on this vote he is paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frye], who would vote in the aflirmative if present. 

I also desire to state while I am on the floor that I voted 
on the Bristow amendment, although paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frye], because I had his authority so to do. 

The roll eall having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 64, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—64. 


Bailey Cullom Lea Reed 
Borah Cummins McCumber Shively 
Bourne Curtis McLean Simmons 
Bradley Davis Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Briggs Dixon Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Sristow du Pont Myers Smith, 8. Cc. 
Brown Gamble Nelson Stephenson 
Bryan Gore Newlands Stone 
jurton Gronna Nixon Sutherland 
Chamberlain Guggenheim O'Gorman Swanson 
Chilton Hitchcock Owen Taylor 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Paynter Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
Crawford Kern Pomerene Watson 
Culberson La Follette Rayner Works. 
NAYS—24. 
Bacon Fletcher Lodge Richardson 
Bankhead Foster Lorimer Root 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Smoot 
Burnham Heyburn Page Terrell 
Crane Johnston, Ala. Penrose Wetmore 
Dillingham Lippitt Perey Williams 
NOT VOTING—=3. 
Frye Overman Tillman 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Two-thirds of the Senators present 
having voted in favor thereof, the joint resolution as amended 
is passed, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with all due respect to the Presi- 
dent, I do net desire that the Senate adjourn without register- 
ing my protest against the President having cast the deciding 
vote upon the Bristow amendment. I haye not had time to 
examine the question, but I think there is very serious doubt 
about the right of the President to cast the deciding vote in a 
matter of this kind, and I desire to register my protest at this 
time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, Mr. President, when the Senator 
from Missouri does examine the matter he will be satisfied that 
the Chair acted within his constitutional rights. 

I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr, BACON. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I make the point ef order that the matter has 
not been disposed of. What we have done was in the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. There has been no action upon 
this measure in the Senate. The Chair will remember—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Literally speaking, the Senator 
from Georgia is right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think he is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Literally speaking, the Senator 
from Georgia is right. The joint resolution will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to reserve the right to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 


[Mr. Bristow] before the question is put as to agreeing to the | © 


amendment which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 
At the proper time I shall offer the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is in the Sen- 
ate and open to amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I now offer the amendment which I previously 
offered in Committee of the Whole, but which I withdrew. I 
now offer it as an amendment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia offers 
the following amendment to the substitute of the Senator from 
Kansas, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secrerary. On page 2 of the substitute, after line 2, 
insert the following words—— 
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Mr. LODGE. A parliamentary inquiry. I thought what was 
reported to the Senate was the joint resolution as amended in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Therefore the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas is now the joint resolution and is pending in the Senate, 

Mr. BACON. Not at all. The whole thing is before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is still open to amendment in 
the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. It is still open to amendment in the Senate, un- 
questionably. 

The Secretary. On page 2 of the substitute, after line 2. 
insert the following words: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators sha]! 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Con 
gress may make such regulations in any State whenever the legislatu: 
thereof shall neglect or refuse to make such regulations, or from any 
circumstances be incapable of making the same. 

Mr. BACON. I desire again to say that that amendment 
offered by me is in the identical language of the utterance of 
the New York convention in adopting the Constitution, statin, 
that that should be the limit of the power to be exercised | 
Congress. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tl: 
amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when Mr, TrLEMAN’s name was ealled). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Fr) 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] has a pair wi 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN}. With 
his consent I transfer those pairs and each of us will be a 
lowed to vote. I have already voted, and the Senator from 
Vermont under that arrangement will also be at liberty te 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senio 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TirtMan] to the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—-yeas 43, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Bacon Gore O’Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bailey Hitcheeek Overman Smith, 3. C. 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Owen Stone 
Borah Johnston, Ala. Paynter Swanson 
Bryan Kern Percy Taylor 
Chamberlain La Fellette Poindexter Terrell 
Chilton Wea Pomerene Thornton 
Culberson Martin, Va. Rayner Watson 
Davis Martine, N. J. Reed Williams 
Fletcher Myers Shively Works 
Foster Newlands Simmons 

NAYS—46. 
Bourne Crawford Jones Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Kenyon Richardson 
Brandegee Cummins Lippitt Root 
Briggs Curtis Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dillingham Lorimer moot 
Brown Dixon McCumber Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont McLean Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Clapp Gamble Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna Oliver Wetmore 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Page 
Crane Heyburn Penrose 

NOT VOTING—2. 
Frye Tillman 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurrins 


| In the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


The amendment was concurred in. / 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joitt 
resclutieon to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the join 
resolution pass? 

Mr. HEYBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it necessary to 
vacate the former order made on a misunderstanding. With- 
out objection, that will be done. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Havins 
been released from my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TirumMan], I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. Frye’s name was called). I again 
announce, by authority of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frvret}, 
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his pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


Truman], the Senater from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
heine the other Senator paired with the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, as already announced. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). On the final 
nescage of the joint resolution as amended I am paired with 
‘ho senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Troan]. If 

were present, he would vote “nay,” and I should vote 
yea. 


fhe roll call having been concluded, resulted—yeas 64, nays 


24, as follows: 
YEAS—64. 
Bailey Cullom Lea Reed 
Borah Cummins McCumber Shively 
Rourne Curtis McLean Simmons 
Rradley Davis Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Briggs Dixon Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich, 
Bristow du Pont Myers Smith, 8. C, 
Rrown Gamble Nelson Stephensan 
Rrvan Gore Newlands Stone 
Rurten Gronner Nixon Sutherland 
Chamberlain Guggenheim O'Gorman Swanson 
Chiltan Hitchcock Owen Taylor 
Clapp Johnson, Me. Paynter Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
Crawford Kern Pomerene Watson 
Culberson La Follette Rayner Works 
NAYS—24. 
Pacon Fletcher Lodge Richardson 
tankhead Foster Lorimer Root 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Smoot 
Burnham Heyburn Page Terrell 
Crane Johnston, Ala. Penrose Wetmore 
Dillingham Lippitt Percy Williams 
NOT VOTING—3. 
Frye Overman Tillman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the final passage of the joint 


resolution as amended the yeas are 64, the nays are 24. Two- | 


thirds having voted in favor thereof, the joint resolution is 


Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 10 o’clock and 2 minutes 


P. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 
3, 1911, at 2 2 o'clock p. m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, June 12, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, offered the following 

wrayer: 

Blessed be the name of the Lord our God, whose goodness 
stands approved in a thousand beneficent acts day by day, 
which pass all umnoticed through our selfish and ignobie am 
bitions. Forgive us, O Father, and inspire us with clearer 
vision, nobler aspirations, larger life, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter from 
the secretary of state of Arkansas, transmitting certified copy 
of joint resolution passed by the Legislature of Arkansas rati- 
fying the proposed amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States providing for an income tax, which was ordered printed 
in the Recorp. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 


Tétile Rock, June 8, 1911. 
Hon. CHamp CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sire: In pursuant to the Constitution of the United States 
\merica I herewith transmit to you a certified copy of Senate joint 
resolution No. 7, ratifying and approving the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to income tax, passed 

the respective bodies of the Arkansas Legislature during the session 
of 1911 of the Thirty-eighth General Assembly. 

By this mail a copy of the above is furnished the honorable 
Secretary of State, Hon. P. C. Knox, Washington, D. C. 

Very respectfully, 


of 


Eartz W. Hovers, 
Secretary of State. 

‘ By CuHEestTer W. Tay Lor, 
Deputy. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


I, Earle W. Hodges, secretary of state of the State of Arkansas, 
do here>y certify that the following and hereto attached ins rae ont 
of writing is 2 true and perfect copy of senate joint resoluti No. 


ou Rogers, of Benton County. Vetoed by the govern« . "june i 





"| the District? 
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| Passed by the respec tive b dies of the Arkansa Legislatur y the 
vote and on the date given be! 











Passed by the senate on 17t h day of April, 1911 rota! 24° 
| total nays, 6; absent and not voti ng, 5 
i Passed by the house 20d da f April, 1911 Tots fs 

total nays, 7; absent ond 2 t ng, 2 

The original was filed for record in this fie — 1 , 
| June, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand id affixed my 
| Official seal. Done at office in the city of Litt Rock t St! iy of 
| June, 1911, 

i ( SEAL.] Part Ww , 
| S ot of Ntate 
| By C vi I I 
y) , 
| Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 7) of the Legi , a 
kansas ratifying and approving tl proposed : 

Constitution of the United States relative to in 
Whereas the Sixty-first Congr : ut 
| the first session, begun and |} i \ 
i= 15th day of March, 1909 ( 

tion of the United States in words and fi lk 

‘ARTICLE XVI. Congress sh “ ave t ind 
taxes on incomes from whatever : derived wit! 
| among the several States and wither it regard to any : 
| ation. p 
i Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Arkansas, That t 

going resolution, being the sixteenth amendment to t! ‘onetitit 
the United States, be, and the same is hereby, approved and rat ' 
| Adopted by the house of representatives the e226 lay of April, 1911. 
p> T t, 
| Speaker House of Representatit 
Harpin K. Toney, 
i bre cni fri en be 
Filed in the office of the secretary of state this Ist of Juz 11, 
j Earnie W. Hopces, Secretary of § 
Vetoed June 1, 1911. 
G. W. DonaGHury, Governor 
LEAVE OF ADSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 


To Mr. Hamivton of Michigan, for two weeks, on account of 
important business. 
To Mr. Prerrer, for 10 days, on acconnt of important business. 
nares OF AFFAIRS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I present the follow- 
ing privileged Smeaaes (H. Rept. 50) from the Committee on 


Act ‘ounts, 
The Clerk read as follows: 








House resolution 200 
Resolved, That all expenses t! uy be incurred by the cor , 

| appointed under the resoiution of 1 House of Repre tatives pred 
| June 6, 1911, to make an inv cation and an 1 

operations and methods of the departments of asses 

tion of taxes of the District of Columbia and such other ¢ 

of the District of Columbia as may; letermined by them, 2: 

the organization, capitalization, bonded and other indebtedness, ai 

ment and conduct of any and all of the public-utility . 

business in the said District, to an amount not ¢ -din SFO ! 

be paid out of the contingent fund of the Honse Representat I 

vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by ti he 

: approved by the Committ on Accounts, evidences : 

tr of the chairman thereof: Prorided, That expen i red 

by mbers of the said committee ap pointed under t aid reso! 

the purpose herein mentioned, in ng outside of the District of ¢ 

lumbia, or incurred outside the said D istrict, shall 


fund designated herein. 


The Clerk read the report (No. 50), as follows: 





The Committee on Accounts, to whom was ref 1 How I tion 
No. 2060, ha had the same under psideration ! 
|} adopti n, v it h the following amendment 
In line 16, on page 1, after the word “ thereof,” insert a p 1nd 
| strike out all the proviso of the resolution 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the Hous few 
days ago passed a resolution providing for the investigat if 
affairs of the District, and this resolution is to authorize Lin 
expenditures by the Committee on the District of Colun in 
carrying on and conducting these investigations. The re u 
| tion as introduced contained a proviso as follows: 
i Provided, That no expenses Incurred by members of the 1id com 
mittee appointed under the said resolution for the pm 
| tioned. in going outside of the District of Columbia or rre i ! 
the said District, shall be payable out of the fund « 
Your committee recommend striking out ft! : 
leaving the resolution in the form of other re tions tl 
Committee on Accounts have heretofore submit to the 
and requiring the District of Columbia Com 
vouchers that the same shall be signed by the chair thereof 
and be approved by the Committee on Ac 
Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield’ 
| Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will yield to the gent in f } 
Tilinois. 
Mr. MANN. I think the form of the 1 sented is 
an exceedimely good form 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I thank the c 
Mr. MANN. I would like t sk tl her 
| under this resolution it is conter ted 1 
| mittee shall have its cab fares and transpo i ithin 
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Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. That is a matter to be left to the 
discretion of the District Committee. Any necessary expense 
that they may incur in making the investigations would, pre- 
sumably, be covered by this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Ever since I have been a Member of this House 
many members on the District Committee have believed, and 
have advocated, that that committee should have the privilege 
of riding around Washington making investigation at the public 
expense. I do not say that that privilege ought not to be ac- 
corded, but it has never been accorded heretofore. The District 
Committee has never been authorized to travel at the public 
expense. 

Mr. GARNER rose. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Before I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the object and purpose of this resolution is not to permit the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to get cab fares, it has a 
more serious purpose than that. Whether or not cab fares 
would be included I am willing to leave to the discretion of that 
committee and to the chairman thereof. I will now yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to suggest that this resolution is only 
carrying out the instructions of the House in a resolution that it 
passed on the 6th instant. At that time it was his opportunity 
to suggest what the methods of expenditure would be, whether 
they would hire cabs or automobiles or ride on the street cars 
or walk. It is a little late now to come in and ask the Com- 
mittee on Accounts to put in its resolution, having brought it in 
in a splendid form, as the gentleman from Illinois has already 
suggested, a provision that this can not be used for cab hire. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but 
the resolution which came up the other day did not provide for 
the expenses. This is the resolution which provides for the pay- 
ment of the expenses. I have no criticism to make of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts as to the form of the resolution, but made 
the inquiry because any expense that is incurred before it is paid 
must be approved by the Committee on Accounts, and I wish to 
inquire whether it is the purpose of the Committee on Accounts 
to provide transportation for the District Committee or other 
committees or other individual Members of the House in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the record which 
the gentleman has made this morning would indicate to the 
committee that at least on the minority side of the House it 
would not be agreeable to create an expenditure for cab hire, 
and it may have the same effect on the examining committee 
as well as upon the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, in addition to what 
my colleague on the committee has suggested, I desire to say 
it is not the purpose of the Committee on Accounts to provide 
cab hire for the District Committee, but the purpose is to pro- 
vide all necessary expenses to carry on the investigations into 
the affairs of the District as provided in the resolution hereto- 
fore adopted by the House. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, in response to what the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] has just said about this being 
an inopportune time to question the character of the expendi- 
tures to be made under this resolution, I desire to say that 
when the resolution was before the House a few days ago 
authorizing the investigation of matters in the District of 
Columbia, I for one did not understand that there was to be 
an appropriation for the purpose of making these investigations. 
I think that all the District Committees heretofore appointed 
have been investigating matters in the city of Washington, and 
they have been called upon from time to time to have witnesses 
before them, but I never understood that it was necessary for 
them to have a specific appropriation in order to make investi- 
gations. I am inclined to think now, if this committee is to 
have $5,000 at its disposal, that it must be intended that 
some part of it is to be used for the purpose of paying the per- 
sonal expenses of the committee over the District to make such 
investigations as they think ought to be made. 

I am advised that the committee knows of no wrong that has 
been committed, but they desire to make an investigation to 
see whether or not something may not have happened that was 
not entirely correct. In other words, they propose to make fer- 
rets of themselves to see whether or not there might not be a 
rat in the hole. If they know of anything that is wrong, it 
would be well enough to investigate it. I think investigations 
ought always to be had where wrongs have grown to such a 
point that Members are satisfied that they have been com- 





mitted, but when the chairman of the Committee on the Dis 
trict was before the Committee on Rules I remember to haye 
read his statement as it appeared in the papers, and, as we)! 
as I remember, he said nothing about any wrong having bee) 
committed anywhere; did not know but what the administr: 
tion of the affairs of the District had been conducted in a 
cordance with law. But, it seems, they want to go out iy 
search of wrongful acts. I am opposed to paying the person,| 
expenses of this committee to make investigations, just as | 
would be opposed to paying the personal expenses of any other 
committee in this House if they wanted to take a trip to Say 
Francisco, to Texas, or anywhere else to investigate conditi: 
that they might have under consideration before their respect iv. 
cominittees. The facts to be developed here are close at han. 
and but little expense should be required to bring them o:, 
If anything wrong has transpired, the witnesses can be calle! 
by telephone and they can come here at an expense of 5 cents 
each. It ought not to require any great expense to investigai. 
the affairs of the city. If we are going into a wholesale inycs 
tigation of all questions over which the House has jurisdiction, 
the Chair and the Members of the House can well understan| 
that there is no telling to what extent it will go, where we 
stop, or what the expense of these various investigations my 
be. Legitimate investigations are right—ought to be had when- 
ever necessary—but to make ferrets of ourselves when we (jo 
not know whether there is a rat in the hole or not is a mistake. 
in my judgment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to know if the gentle 
man would be willing for this subcommittee of the Commitic: 
on the District of Columbia to use the Speaker’s automobile in 
making these visits? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the members 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia have any more 
right to transportation of any kind at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment than have the members of any other committee of this 
House, and I think it was impudence on the part of a member 
of that committee to suggest that the committee ought to be 
furnished with an easy way of riding over the city for the | 
pose of making investigations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield to the gentleman from Now 
York. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. For what purpose is it in- 
tended to spend this $5,000? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. A resolution was adopted by thie 
House a few days ago authorizing the District Committee to 
make special investigations along certain lines, to make in- 
vestigation and inquiry into the operations and methods of tlic 
department of collection and assessment of taxes of the [is- 
trict of Columbia, and such other departments of the District 
of Columbia as may be determined by it, as well as into tlic 
organization, capitalization, bonded and other indebtedness, 
management, and conduct of any and all public utilities, cor; 
rations, or businesses in said District. 

Now, I have not a copy of the original resolution before me, 
but the original resolution covered a wide scope, and the purpos: 
of this resolution is to enable the District Committee to })\) 
the expenses of an investigation looking into the various affairs 
of the District of Columbia. It is not the purpose of the Co 
mittee on Accounts in offering this resolution to provide for 
paying street-car fare or anything of that kind. Witnesses 
must be had, experts may be required, and other expenses ly 
be necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. What is the nature of this 
investigation? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I have just read from the reso!"- 
tion provisions relative to the scope and character of thes: 
investigations. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Why should a special appre- 
priation be necessary to conduct it? ., 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I have just read from the resoll- 
tion the purposes of the investigation, and the remarks of t!" 
gentleman from New York, as well as the remarks of the ge! 
tleman from Arkansas, my colleague, should have been direct et 1 
against the original resolution. The original resolution, whic) 
passed the House a few days ago, reported by the Committe: 
on Rules, was argued at length in this House and passed the 
House, and your Committee on Accounts, by this resolution, |s 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentlem:in 
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simply carrying out a policy which will enable the District | 
Committee to make the investigations heretofore authorized | 
by the House. With the merits ef the original proposition your | 
Committee on Accounts does net deal; that has already been | 
dealt with by the House, and we are simply following the usual | 
form of resolution used by the Committee on Accounts to au- | 
thorize these expenditures. If they go into an extended inves- 
tigation they must have witnesses, they must investigate books | 
nd papers, and they must have experts. 


The purpose of this resolution is to furnish so much as may be | 
necessary to carry out the purpeses of the House in adopting | 


the original resolution. | 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. Did the original resolution 
provide for a special appropriation for that purpose? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It did not. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Why should a special appro- 
»riation be now necessary? The District Committee is organ- 
‘zed: it has clerks; it has time on its hands. I think it is a 

istake for us to make any special appropriation for this | 
purDp lo 
ie, FLOYD of Arkansas. While the original resolution did 
not provide for this expenditure I am satisfied it was stated on 
the floor of the House at the time it was under consideration 
that this expenditure must be authorized by the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, it is not the intention of this | 
committee, I know, from the personnel of the committee, to go 
into any extraordinary expenditures. There will be some nec- | 
essary experts needed or accountants to go over the accounts of | 
the auditors of this District, but so far as any expenditure for 


cab fare or street car fare or any expenses that would be in- 


curred by the individual members, I know for myself, and I be- | 
no such expense charged to this appropriation asked for. Ihave 
had considerable experience for a number of years in city 
affairs. I have examined many municipal accounts; I have 
looked into the public utility improvements and the public 
utility franchises of our great cities and been up against them, 
and from my experience, and I can say for your committee and 
for myself, that there will be and should be no unusual or un- 
necessary expenditures made in this investigation by the mem- 
bers of this committee of this Congress. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I take it that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska is a member of the District Committee? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman enlighten the House 
along the line of the suggestion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Harrison] and that of the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Macon] a few minutes ago, as to why this appropriation 
is needed at all? 


Mr. LOBECK. The only cause, I understand, fs that we will 


lieve I speak for the members of the committee, there will be 
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We do not state in | 
this resolution that they must expend $5,000; that is the limit. | 











need some money in getting accountants to go over the details 
of the auditing office of the District of Columbia for a period 
extending back for nearly 40 years. A million dollars is re- 
ported as due to the Government by the District of Columbia, 
inoneys that have not been accounted for, a matter that will 
have to be looked into, and you will well understand that no 
member of this committee will have the time to go through the 
books from way back to, the beginning. And I am informed by 
the auditor of this District—— 

Mr. EDWARDS. Another question, please. What hearings, 
so far, have been held to demonstrate the necessity of an in- 
vestigation, the like of which this resolution proposes and for 
which this appropriation is asked? 

Mr. LOBECK. The chairman of the committee has had a 
great deal of information that there have been some irregulari- 
Ues in accounts in previous times, not questioning the matter at 
this time. But in years past there has been a lot of accounting 
that has not been just to the Nation, and he so stated when this 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not a fact, if I may interrupt the gentle- 
man, that the House has already ordered this investigation? 


ae, to have inquired about the necessity for it was at that 
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Mr. EDWARDS. We are considering now the matter of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. There are a great number of committees of 
this House that have done a great deal of investigating without 
extra appropriations. It is our duty as well to cuard the Treas 
ury of this country as it is to make investigations, and I take 
it that this resolution of investigation proposes to investigate 
not only the District affairs, but to investigate the various corpo- 
rations of the District, and, if that is true, I think we already 
have sufficient machinery to carry that out. I do not believe 
in turning the House into a jury, so to speak, to make these 
investigations, Inasmuch as we have courts through which to 
investigate them. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr 
LopeckK] yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] ? 

Mr. LOBECK. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
gentleman from Georgia that his remarks would have been very 
appropriate when the resolution was under consideration au- 
thorizing this investigation, but at that time it seems the gentle- 
man from Georgia did not take sufficient interest in it—or else 
was absent from the Hall—to criticize the authorization of this 
investigation. After the House has authorized the investigation, 
it does seem to me that the Committee on Accounts and the 
House itself should not refuse a sufficient expense fund with 
which to carry out what the House has already authorized to 
be done. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD rose. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that there has been no lack of interest so far as I am 
concerned, and so far as my attendance in the House is con- 
cerned I have no floubt I could measure records with the 
gentleman from Texas very well. But the question now before 
the House is a question of an appropriation, and it is a ques- 
tion for us to decide whether or not we shall make that appro- 
priation. I have merely been seeking a little light as to why 
this appropriation is necessary. I do not think this House 
ought to appropriate money unless it is absolutely necessary. 
If it is necessary, I am ready to vote for the appropriation, as 
I have absolute confidence in the District Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York and Mr. SHACKLEFORD 
rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield first to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Speaker, nobody in my 
hearing has yet given us any reason as to why we should make 
a special appropriation for this purpose. If it is the purpose 
of the District Committee to go into the accounts of the Dis- 
trict and their relation to the National Government for the last 
40 years, they could spend a great deal more than $5,000. 
They could spend $100,000, most of which, in my judgment, 
woukl be wasted. 

It is my belief that a great deal of the employment of special 
accountants is mere flimflam. The District Committee is made 
up of very live gentlemen, who have had vast experience in mu 
nicipal affairs, and an investigation of the character that they 
could give to these matters is of a great deal more value, in 
my opinion, than the tables of reports that can be prepared by 
so-called experts. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARNER. I yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. To which gentleman from Missouri does the 
gentleman yield—to Mr. SHACKLEFORD or to Mr. Dyer? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to Mr. SHackrerorp. He spoke first. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, having been for a time 
a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, I think 
I can give to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrtson] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] very good 
reasons why this investigation should be made. For instance, 
there is said to be a railroad in this District capitalized at 
$666,000 a mile which it cost $66,000 a mile to build. We 
want to know why we can not haye free transfers. We want to 
know why all the corporations in this city are conducting their 
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affairs as they are. We want to know why it is that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners have not brought a better government to 
this city than they have. We want to know whether all these 
corporations are conducting themselves within their proper 
limitations. We want to know whether they are giving the 
people the best service they can give for the least money. 

There are thousands of things that we want to know. At 
every Congress we hear complaints from Members of the House 
and from people of the District, complaining that things are not 
conducted in this District as they should be. 

Why are they not? It is because these facts are not properly 
brought before Congress. Nobody can do it but Congress, and 
Congress can do it only through a properly authorized com- 
mittee. These matters should be investigated and corrected, 
and that can only be done by giving this committee the power 
of conducting an investigation. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the corporations and those who 
stand by the corporations tell us we ought to leave these mat- 
ters with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
that they will attend to them. They tell us that Congress ought 
not to interfere and that we have three good, honest commission- 
ers who can attend to these matters. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
responsibility lies upon this Congress to right whatever wrongs 
exist in this city, and it is the duty of Congress to empower this 
committee to the fullest extent to go out and get the facts; to 
know why it is that a man in riding upon the street cars must 
hang on to the fenders in order to get to his destination; to 
know why it is that this is the worst corporation-ridden city in 
the world. It can only be corrected by first finding out the facts, 
by an honest and capable committee, such as we have here in 
the District of Columbia Committee, and let that committee 
bring the facts before the House. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman explain 
to us what bearing his very eloquent discourse has upon the 
question at issue, namely, the necessity for a special appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is not a special ap- 
propriation. The committee already has authority to make the 
investigation. Now, the additional authority is given to the 
committee to incur such expenses as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the resolution that has already been 
adopted. The committee has been authorized to make that in- 
vestigation. It is necessary that the investigation be made. 
It can not be made unless they are given authority to incur 
the necessary expense, and that is all that is sought to be done 
here to-day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman has had a long experience 
on the District Committee. Does he now know to what use you 
will apply any part of this $5,000, if the appropriation were 
made, in investigating any of the corporations or the officers of 
this city here and of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Using the phrase of a gallant Mis- 
sourian who preceded me here many years ago, I will say that 
“that fact will demonstrate itself as the hilarity of the occa- 
sion progresses.” 

Mr. MANN. No doubt it will result in hilarity. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I assume that that is about all the reason 
that anyone can give for making this appropriation. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], being a mild-mannered man, overly credulous, and 
believing that everybody is intending to do the right thing, has 
never shown the alarm that some of the rest of us have felt, 
that the corporations of this town were not keeping within their 
proper bounds. He has never been one of those who have been 
alarmed at what has been occurring here in this District. He 
is one of these optimists who believe that these corporations are 
all acting well within their powers, and that all this clamor 
about bad management is without foundation. 

But I differ frem him. The question is asked, “ What will 
you do with this $5,000?” That may be answered by saying 
we will give it to Ben JoHNsOoN and Lopeck and these other 
men on the District Committee, these honest men who are going 
to perform the task we have commanded them to perform. We 
are going to authorize them to expend whatever money may 
be necessary for that purpose within the limits of the appro- 
priation, They will not spend any more than they need. 
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Mr. GARNER. In that connection may I ask the gentlema) 
a question for the benefit of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Sure. 

Mr. GARNER. This resolution provides, first, that this en- 
tire District Committee shall pass upon the advisability of any 
expenditure; and, second, that the Committee on Accounts 
must approve that expenditure. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas believe that either of these committees are caleulate: 
to expend this money unless it is necessary for the benefit of 
the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have not anticipated any danger along 
that line. What I want to know is, in what manner is this 
money to be expended? I have had a service of eight years 0), 
the District Committee, as has the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. I attended the meetings of the commities 
every week. Did the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I gave attention to the business of the 
committee. I have walked over the city, through the streets 





; and alleys, investigating the conditions of the city, for the pur 
| pose of acting intelligently upon legislation that was before the 


| committee. 








I did not require an automobile nor a cab nor 2) 
other means of conveyance and have my expenses paid by the 
Government. 

Several Members rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Fioyp| 
has the floor and control of the time. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will yield to the gentleman fro: 
Missouri one minute. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not say that I wa 
a close attendant on that committee. I did not see much use . 
attending. I always found representatives of certain big co 
porations there whenever I was present, and I never saw them 
turned down. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why were 
they not turned down? Because gentlemen had faith that the, 
were doing the right thing. Why should not they be investi 
gated? Because the gentleman from Kansas and others believe 
they are weil within the law. Why should not we appropriate 
the money for investigation? Because my optimistic friend |} 
lieves that these big corporations do not, will not, and can 1 
do any harm to the people of the District. I, being a pessimist, 
believe that they ought to be regulated and regulated inte! 
gently. I believe that the committee ought to investigite 
them and ought to have the expenses necessary to make tlic 
investigation. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 


I yield one minute to the gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Mis 


| souri had given his time to the District Committee, as others 


did, he would have known that men representing the corpor: 
tions did not control the committee, and if he had stayed there 
he probably would have assisted the rest of us in directing 
the affairs of the committee and city intelligently after investi 
gating every question up for consideration. 
Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield to me? 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will yield to the gentleman from 


| Illinois. 


Mr. MANN. In line 13 of the resolution it reads, “on 
vouchers ordered by said committee.” That is, the expense sha!! 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of Represent:- 
tives on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Committee on Accounts, 
and so forth. The term “ vouchers ordered,” I think, is not a 
usual expression. What is the intention of that language? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The purpose and intention of tle 
language used is to require that the District Committee, by 
resolution or otherwise, shall order the expenditures, whatever 
they are, and then the chairman of the District Commitice: 
shall certify to the Committee on Accounts that such expendi 
tures were ordered by the committee, and that all vouchers 
must be signed by the chairman of the District Committee. 
Then they are submitted to the Committee on Accounts, which 
is the auditing committee of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that part of it. I take it, then, 
from the gentleman’s statement, that the ordering of the 
voucher is not to be mere approval of the expenditure after it 
is incurred, but authorizing the expenditure. . 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. A previous authorization of the 
expenditure. Let me explain by giving an illustration of what 
occurred in our committee on Saturday. Another committee of 
the House authorized to make investigations brought in a 
voucher that had not been ordered by the committee. It be- 


came necessary for the chairman of that committee to go back 
and get the authorization, and when it was indorsed, as ordered 
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by the committee, signed by the chairman, and submitted to our elt 
committee, we approved it. After the several requirements are 
complied with by the investigating committee, we go through 
the process of auditing it and determining whether or not it 
shall be allowed. I now 
from Texas | Mr. Henry}. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Before the gentleman yields to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, will he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. It seems to me that much of this talk 
is superfluous, in the light of what happened the day that the 
resolution authorizing the investigation was passed. The chair- 
man of the District Committee made the statement then that 
so much of the $5,000 as would be necessary would be used for 
the specific and exclusive purpose of employing skilled ac- 
countants; that the service of one of the extra committee sten- 
ographers would be utilized, and that no money would be ex- 
pended except to procure the services of this skilled accountant. 
I think the House has confidence in the good faith and judg- 
ment of the chairman of the District Committee. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I want to suggest that, in order 
to help solve this question, I will tender the use of the clerk of 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice President. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there has been a good 
deal of unnecessary quibbling about this proposition. Some 
gentlemen seem to have been serious and others have spoken in 
a vein of levity. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
precipitated a discussion about cab fare, and then the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] provoked another discussion about 
rats and ferrets. All of these questions are foreign to the reso- 
lution before the House. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the gentleman 
that I said ferrets and rats, not rats and ferrets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman desires to reverse the 
order of his reference? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I have no objection. Mr. Speaker, 
the proposition is simply this: On a previous day the Commit- 
tee on Rules reported a resolution authorizing an investigation 
into the affairs of the District of Columbia. It also gave the 
committee power to sit during the sessions of Congress and 
during the recesses of Congress. There is no mystery about the 
proposition. There is no question that can not be now answered 
as far as we have information. When the resolution was be- 
fore the House it was well understood and expected that the 
committee needed extraordinary power in order to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of documents, and 
at the same time it was agreed that expert assistance was 
necessary. 

The chairman of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia [Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky] asserted that an expert ac- 
countant was necessary in order to inquire into the payment of 
interest on certain bonds, wherein he charged the United States 
Government had paid more money than legally obligated, and 
said it would take an expert accountant to go into these books; 
that the committee had no assistance at their command, and it 
would take several hundred or several thousand dollars for that 
purpose, Again, it was understood that this committee wished 
to inquire into the department of the assessment and collection 
of taxes, and it would be necessary to compel the attendance of 
witnesses in regard to that question and the production of cer- 
tain books and papers and documents, so that the committee 
could get at the real facts. And in the third place, it was un- 
derstood and agreed here that the committee wished to inquire 
into the affairs of some of the public-utility corporations of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Not for the present; 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wanted to interrupt—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. And it was agreed that this com- 
mittee did not have the resources at their command to go into 
Such questions, and that it would take an appropriation, which 
would soon follow, authorized by resolution from the Committee 
on Accounts, to be adopted by the House, and that the sum 
would not exceed $5,000, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Jounson], the chairman of the committee, stated that, in 


| 
yield five minutes to the gentleman | 


in a moment. 
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his judgment, the sum should not exceed $2.500. We all under- 
stood that. Now, why this quibbling about a small sum? If 
we can unearth the things the chairman of the Committee on 
the District believes probable, then we will render the people 
of this District and of the United St: ates a service worth ten 


times the $5,000 proposed by this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

[Mr. RUCKER of Missouri addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix. } 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have great confidence in the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
in the committee, both on the majority and minority sides, and 


it is quite possible they may incur some expenses that ought to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, and yet it 
seems to me a little premature for that side of the House to 
propose the resolution now. The other day, when the original 
resolution was under discussion, the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, the chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, stated that if any expenditures were in- 
curred by that committee outside of the District of Columbia 
that it would be followed by his resignation as chairman of the 
committee, and when the gentleman from Arkansas, a member 
of that committee, the author of the original resolution, pre- 
pared and introduced this resolution it contained this language: 

Provided, That no expenses incurred by members of the said com- 
mittee reported under said resolution for the purposes herein men- 
tioned in going outside of the District of Columbia or incurred outside 
of said District shall be payable out of the fund designated herein. 

When the original resolution was before the House and when 
this resolution was prepared it was stated that the District 
Committee should incur no expenses payable out of the con- 
tingent fund outside of the District, but they have changed 
their minds. The moment the fund becomes available the men 
who can expend it see a thousand and one ways rising above 
them where the expenses can be incurred, and after the reso- 
lution was introduced, on June 10, and before it is reported 
to-day, it is proposed to amend by striking out that limitation 
and giving to the committee authority to incur expenses 
where in the United States under the limit of $5,000. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Will the gentleman from 
yield for a statement in that connection? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I want to state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the proposed amendment is the work of the 
Committee on Accounts, and no member of the District Commit- 
tee was even consulted about it so far as I know, 


any- 


Llinois 


and the rea- 
son for that amendment is this: In carrying on the investiga 
tions authorized we thought it might be necessary for some 


expense to be incurred outside of the District of Columbia, 
and we did not desire to hamper the investigation with that 
limitation, and, further, in reporting former resolutions in ref 
erence to these investigating committees we placed no such 
limitation upon them, and we did not desire to vary from that 
rule in connection with this resolution. The Committee on Ac 
counts is alone responsible for that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to. If the Committee on the District, proposing 
to carry on the investigation, has asked only for the payment of 
expenses incurred in the District of Columbia, why should the 
Committee on Accounts or the House insist upon giving them 
the temptation of expending money outside of the District of 
Columbia ? 

What business is it of the Committee on Accounts to give 
increased authority to the committee in reference to expendi 
tures which that committee does not desire and does not ask for? 
Is the contingent fund so large at present that there is no way 
of expending it except by the Committee on Accounts forcing 
other committees ‘to have privileges as to expenditures which 
those committees do not desire? I thought the contingent fund 
was likely to be depleted. I think very likely that there will be 
an appropriation asked for to provide for a deficit in the 
mittee on Accounts. It does not seem to me that we should 
urge the committee to expend the money. There will be plenty 
of money expended in these investigations uselessly and without 
necessity, without forcing them to expend the money. 

Take an accountant. Why, the Government has plenty of 
accountants in the employ of the District which any committee 
of the House or the District Committee can use in making these 
investigations. It is not unlikely that if this committee em- 
ploys an accountant to examine the accounts of the District 
that it will have to employ another accountant to explain to 
the committee the meaning of the report of the first accountant 
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employed. Some one, somewhere, must have knowledge of these | wools, and 38.79 per cent for class 3 wools, or an average of 44.3 


things. They can obtain that information from the accountant | 
now in the employ of the Government. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. 
question on the resolution and amendment to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The vote recurs on the amendment to the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
11019, a bill to reduce the duties on wool and the manufactures 
of wool. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on 
wool and the manufactures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet}. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I always hesitate to inflict a 
set speech upon the House, and particularly with the temper- 
ature in the upper 90 register, and it becomes particularly 
trying when the atmosphere has become supercharged with the 
heated discussion of the gentlemen on the other side as to 
whether the brethren, in conducting what will probably prove 
to be an altogether useless and unnecessary and futile investi- 
gation, shall ride or walk. Personally, I wish to express my 
sympathy with those who desire on these hot days to ride, and 
I congratulate the gentlemen of the committee, not owning an 
automobile myself, that from this time on there will be, or 
should be, opportunity for various “joy rides,” visiting the 
institutions of the District of Columbia which, I assume, are 
to be investigated. I have had some doubts as to the economy 
of consuming $10,000 worth of time in discussing $5,000 worth 
of expenditure. But perhaps, after all, that is a better ex- 
penditure of the time of the House than listening to my speech. 

A discussion of the subject of the production and manufac- 
ture of wool involves so many problems that one who has any 
information upon the subject at all enters upon the discussion 
with embarrassment, because I think the more one studies the 
problems inyolved the more he realizes how much there is to 
learn and how little the best informed know. I can only say, 
with regard to this matter, that I feel like an old farmer friend 
of mine who, having been taken to task by a shyster lawyer in 
the town in which he lived, when he was on the stand as a 
witness, to the effect that he seemed to know mighty little 
about the subject under inquiry, said 

I admit that I do not know everything about it, but what little I do 
know I know just as well as anybody. 

In their piecemeal tinkering with the tariff schedules the 
Democratic majority in the House, having indorsed Canadian 
reciprocity and enlarged the free list, to the detriment of the 
farmers and stock growers of the country, and particularly 
the Northwest, have now reached the wool schedule, and after 
niuch shifting of position and considerable friction and dissen- 
sion among the brethren have presented for our consideration 
the measure before us. 

This bill proposes to substitute for the specific and ad va- 
lorem duties on wool and woolen goods in the Payne tariff a 
system of ad valorem duties exclusively. In lieu of the present 
specific duty—of 11 cents per pound on wool of class 1, to wit, fine 
wools, such as constitute about 75 per cent of the wools grown 
in the United States and practically all the wool of the Inter- 
mountain States; 12 cents a pound on wool of class 2, being 
long-fibered combing, such as Cotswold and Lincolnshire; and 
8 to 7 cents a pound on coarse wool and hair—they propose an 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent of the foreign price on wools 
of all classes. : 

The specific duties of 11, 12, 3, and 7 cents per pound on wool 
contained in the Payne tariff were equivalent in 1910, on the 
basis of the valuations given by importers on the importations 
of that year, to 47.60 per cent for class 1, 46.54 per cent for 
class 2 wools, both of which compete directly with domestic 


|} per cent. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous | 


So that, assuming that the values were correct 2 

that the protection is in proportion to the ad valorem equiya- 
lent of the duties levied, the present bill reduces the duty, nd 
hence the protection, on woeols considerably more than half. 
The reduction on wools partly manufactured is still greater, <9 


| that the amount of protection afforded the American wool: 





under the present bill, assuming, for the sake of argu: 
that an ad valorem duty on wool can be collected without se) 
undervaluations, probably amounts to about one-third of | 
protection under the present law. 

This bare statement as to the lowering of duties does not, 
however, fully state the gravity of the situation from the \. 
growers’ standpoint, if we are to assume that this legislation 
will be written into law, and that the Democratic Party | 
have the opportunity of further carrying out its views aid 
policy touching this industry, for while the bill does place a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty on wool, it has been made very 
plain to the country by the gentlemen on the other side 
this is not for the purpose of encouraging or protecting the w: 
industry, but simply because, so they tell us, they consider i: 
necessary to retain a duty on wool in order to raise revenue. 

HISTORY OF THIS MEASURBB. 


The popular understanding is that in its early consideration 


-of Schedule K a considerable majority of the Democratic » 


bership of the Ways and Means Committee were in fav 
free wool, but that later arguments were used which sw 
the majority to the 20 per cent ad valorem proposition fi 
agreed upon. At this stage of the proceedings the man 
is still the dominant figure in the Democratic Party appeared 
upon the scene in Washington. We do not know just what 
argument he used privately, but we do know that Mr. Bryan's 
paper, The Commoner, contained an editorial in the usual 
masterful tone of the gentleman from Nebraska, a part of 
which was as follows: 

If the Democratic Party can be scared by a few sheep grow: 
might as well renounce its advocacy of tariff reduction and mak» an 
alliance with the Republican Party. * * * Without free wool 
tariff reform will not amount to much, for the spirit that would lead 
Congress to tax all the farmers—and all other citizens—who r 
woolen goods in order to give a tariff tribute to the few farmers who 
raise sheep will consent to other tariff exactions until tariff reform 
will be little more than a farce. 

This trumpet call to the Democratic hosts to boldly declare 
their position as free traders naturally led to a marshalin« of 
the forces friendly to Mr. Bryan in the committee and in the 
House. But the die was cast, the decision had been reached, 
and the bill was reported as agreed upon; and thereupon it was 
loudly proclaimed im certain quarters that the Orator of the 
Platte, thrice leader of his party, had been defied, thrown down, 
and thrust aside, his leadership repudiated, and certain others 
of the brethren who had brought about the result were heralded 
by their adherents as successors to the mantle of the great 
Commoner. If the decision reached had been adhered to with- 
out qualification there might have seemed to be some jus'tifi- 
cation for the claim that the erstwhile leader had been unborsed 
and that the seepter had passed to another. 

But right here befell the most significant performance of this 
complicated play of rival ambitions, The Democratic cai’ 
after having agreed upon this wholly inadequate duty on wo), 
adopted the resolution of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. Kitcurn, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill ne Schedule K, presented to this 
caucus by the majority members of the Ways and Telas Committ 
not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic policy. | 
in view of the Democratic platform demand for a gradual reduct 
the tariff, and of the depleted and depleting condition of the I’u 
Treasury, as a result of Republican extrayagance, a tariff of 20 per « 
ad valorem on raw wool is now proposed ‘Ls a revenue necessity. 

This resolution of confession and avoidance revealed the fact 
that while there are a sufficient number of men in the Demo- 
cratic majority who can not shut their ears to the tinkle of tle 
sheep bells and the ‘bleat of the lambkins in their districts t 
force an unwilling majority to grant what purports to |» 
slight protective tariff under the pretense of seeking to rise 
revenue, as a matter of fact, the free-trade contingent o! 
party still dominates, and the man from Nebraska, while se 
ingly thwarted in his effort to secure a declaration for fi 
wool, did, in fact, prevail, What other construction can 
placed upon the announcement of a free-wool policy Wheney«! 
in their opinion the conditions of the revenue will no longer 
furnish a cloak for those of the brethren who, while retain 
their party regularity, still hope to succeed themselves on | 
claim of being favorable to policies which will afford some })ro- 
tection to the industries of their districts? And so I say the 


+e 


nt 


Nebraskan is still the dominant and dominating figure in the 
Democratic Party, and while he may not be the party’s nex! 
candidate for the Presidency, I advise those of our friends who 
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are hoping that the presidential lightning will strike them that 
they make their peace forthwith with their real leader. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

STABILITY NEEDED. 


Mr. Chairman, what the wool industry of this country needs 
more than anything else is stability, relief from tariff agitation 
and change, freedom from threats and alarms, and assurance of 
tranquil conditions. I know of no industry of such importance 
which is so dependent for its success upon assurance of settled 
conditions, upon confidence that the tariff as it affects the in- 
dustry shall remain unchanged for a considerable length of 
time. 

The sheep industry is one which, if it promises to be un- 
profitable by reason of changing and unfavorable conditions, can 
be speedily liquidated, not at a profit, but generally at some 
figure less than an absolute loss. The animals themselves will 
bring some price at all times for the butcher's block. The fleece 
can generally be sold at some figure, though under threat or in 
the face of tariff reductions, always at a sacrifice, and so under 
such circumstances the industry fades from the farm and the 
range, and the places that once knew it know it no more. 

But the restoration of the industry is an altogether different 
affair. Men forget the methods and details of sheep raising, or 
a new generation comes to the fore that never knew them. The 
fields and pastures deserted or occupied for other purposes do 
not afford, without considerable investment, the appliances and 
conditions necessary to successful sheep husbandry, and so the 
industry once declined requires years and decades for its up- 
building. 

Further, the market for mutton once lost is but slowly re- 
stored, for the use of mutton as a food in large quantities and 


by large numbers of people is in a sense and to a considerable | 


extent an acquired taste, and once a market ceases to use 
mutton in considerable quantities, any large increase in con- 
sumption is only secured after a lapse of time and to a con- 
siderable extent by the offer of the product at low prices. 

We have had several notable examples in our history of the 
disastrous effect on the sheep and wool industry of a lowering of 
duties and the length of time required to even partially recoup 
the losses and restore the flocks. Under the tariff of 1867 the 
industry increased steadily and rapidiy in importance and the 
number of sheep increased from 22,000,000 to over 50,000,000 
in 1884. The tariff act which went into effect after the shear- 
ing season of 1883, which reduced the duties about 10 per 
cent and contained a disastrous basket clause, delivered a blow 
from which the industry did not recover for years. In four 
years the number of sheep decreased over 7,000,000 and the 
wool clip over 35,000,000 pounds. As sheep growers adjusted 
themselves to the modified conditions there was a gradual re- 
covery until in 1893 our flocks had increased to 47,000,000 and 
our wool clip to about 350,000,000 pounds. 

At this point came the historic and appalling disaster which 
afflicted the country during the days of the Wilson tariff, which 
placed wool on the free list. While the slight reduction of 1883 


was somewhat discouraging, the free trade of the Wilson bill | 
While under the former bill the flocks 


was wholly disastrous. 
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gradually reduced in number, under the latter they faded with | 


appalling rapidity. In one year there was a reduction of almost 
4,000,000, and in four years the number of our sheep had de- 
creased over 13,000,000 and our wool clip over 90,000,000 
pounds, 

Then came the Dingley Act, with approximately the same 
duties as the present Payne tariff, and again the number of 
flocks steadily increased to their present proportion of 57,000,000, 
with a wool clip of 321,000,000 pounds. 

These being the conditions, well understood by men who grow 
sheep and raise wool, be they in the businses on a large or a 
small seale, I have no doubt but what some would be willing to 
make some sacrifice for the sake of stability. There might even 
be some such who, weary of constant agitation, would be willing 
to accept a duty admittedly inadequate rather than strive for a 
higher one, if it meant constant change or threat of change. 

But to such men this bill holds out no promise or hope of 
relief, for, as I have pointed out, before bringing the bill into 
the House, the Democratic caucus took pains to notify the 
country that even the poor benefits which might be hoped for 
in the direction of protection from cheap wool from abroad is 
dashed by the resolution, which is practically an announcement 
that the party stands for free wool, and will put wool on the 
free list if given the opportunity to meet the needs of revenue 
otherwise. If there had been any doubt on this point, it was 
dispelled by the speech of the gentleman from Alabama opening 
the debate on the bill, in which he said: 


We disclaim any purpose whatever of writin 


this bill in the interest 
the manufacturer of wool or the producer o 


wool, 





| ef this legislation; and that 
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And in answering my interrogation on the subject, he assured 
the House that no information as to the condition of the wool 
industry or the effect of tariffs, this or any other, would be of 
any use or value to the committee in framing a bill from their 
standpoint, except as it might throw light on the question of 
revenue, by reason of the fact that their bill was drafted with- 
out reference to its effect upon the industries, but solely from 
the standpoint of revenue. 

This is certainly sufficient evidence from a high source of the 
fact that even the wholly inadequate protection incidental to 
the revenue features of this bill could not be expected to be 
permanent if his party was in control of the Government, and 
therefore these industries and the labor employed in them must 
look forward, if the Democratic Party is to control legislation, 


to continuous agitation and further reductions to a free-trade 
basis. It occurs to me that the situation as thus developed 


affords no possible excuse for its support by the most moderate 
protectionist, as it affords no hope whatever to the labor or 
eapital engaged in the industries affected. It can not even 
afford a toe hold for those Democrats who still hope this mea 
ure will serve as a wind shield and be effective in protecting 
those of them who live in sheep-growing districts from the 
cyclones that will prevail next fall. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

While this is the actual condition of affairs, the fact remains 
that Democrats from protectionist and sheep-growing and woo! 
manufacturing districts still hope, while retaining their party 
regularity, to pose as moderate protectionists under the shadow 
fact is clearly indicated by the 
pretense that the temporary protection is necessary, as stated 
in the Kitchin resolution, by reason of the “depleted and de- 
pleting condition of the Public Treasury.” Thanks to the Repub- 
lican Party and the Payne tariff bill, the Public Treasury is 
neither depleted nor depleting, much as the brethren on the 
other side may attempt to juggle figures for the purpose of 


| justifying that altogether erroneous statement. 


From the official statement of the United States Treasury 
at the close of business June 5, 1911, I find the national receipts 
of the present fiscal year up to the date mentioned amounted to 
$625,071,413, while the receipts of last year up to the same date 
amounted to $604,048,177, an increase in receipts of the current 
fiscal year over the same period last year of $21,023.236. The 
total receipts for the fiscal year of 1910 were $675,511,715. The 
disbursements were $659,705,391, leaving an excess of receipts 
over disbursements for the year 1910 of $15,806,324. The excess 
of receipts above expenditures for the current fiscal year up 
to June 5, 1911, amounted to $9,078,008. A reasonable estimate 


| of corporation and other taxes coming in will make the surplus 
|; on June 30 not less than $35,000,000, 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Good. 

Mr. MONDELL. Surely these official figures leave no basis 
whatever for the extraordinary statement made that revenues 
are necessary owing to the “ depleted and depleting condition of 
the Public Treasury.” 

I believe I have made it plain that no one who believes in 
the doctrine of protection to American labor and American in- 
dustries, no matter how moderate their views may be with 
regard to the amount of protection which should be granted, 
no matter how moderate their desires and expectations relative 
to protection of American industries from the underpaid labor 
of foreign countries may be, will give their support to this 
measure, in view of the frank avowal that it is merely the 
first step in the direction of removing any duty that may be 
protective in character. 

Let me further suggest that I do not understand how anyone 
who declares for tariff for revenue only can support the meas- 
ure, unless their blind adherence to that doctrine shall have 
deafened their ears and hardened their hearts to such an extent 
that they are willing, in order to secure revenue, to sacrifice 
labor and ruin industries. The gentleman from Alabama has 
evidently reached that point, for he frankly admitted in the 
course of his speech the other day that he expected their bill 
would reduce the price of wool in the country. 

EFFECT OF THE BILL ON THE SHEEP AND WOOL INDUSTRY. 

It may be asked on what I base my assertion that the bill 
before us will bave an injurious and in many cases a ruinous 
effect upon the labor and industries affected by it. It occurs 
to me that the argument which the committee has used in 
defense of its measure admits and proves that fact beyond 
controversy. 

The customs receipts for the fiscal year of 1910 on imports 
of wool of all classes was $21,128,728 and from manufactures 
of wool $20,771,964, or a total of $41,900,692. 

The committee estimates an annual revenue under their bill 
of $40,556,000—from imports of raw wool, $13,398,000; from 
imports of manufactures of wool, $27,158,000, 
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In order to obtain this increased revenue there must be an | In 1905 we produced manufactures of wool valued at S299. 
estimated increase of raw-wool importations of 103,800,000 | 934,003, and paid wages in the industry to the amount of 
pounds and an increase in the importations of manufactures | $70,797,524. 


of wool having 2 raw-wool content of at least 87,000,000 pounds, 
or total increased importations of wool in the unmanufactured 
and manufactured state of approximately 190,000,000 pounds. 


Our domestic production of wool in 1910 amounted to 328,- | 


110,749 pounds, our imports 256,606,688 pounds, or a total of 
domestic and imports of 584,669,867 pounds, the percentage of 
the domestic to the entire supply being 56.12 per cent. 

in order to produce the estimated revenue under this bill 
there must, as I have said, be an increased importation of prac- 
tically 190,000,000 pounds of raw wool and wool in the cloth, 
an amount equal to nearly 60 per cent of our present domestic 
production. 

What do the gentlemen on the other side expect is to become 
of the 190,000,000 pounds of domestic wool thus displaced? Do 
they expect the American woolgrowers to burn it up, to throw 
it into the sea, or to slaughter their flocks in order to reduce the 
production sufficiently to make way for this increased foreign 
supply? I assume they do not expect the American producer 
of wool to make such a disposition of his product all at once, at 
least, and therefore the only alternative is, assuming that the 


tions, that the price of American wools will be reduced under 
the fierce competition of foreign wools to a price which will not 
afford even a fraction of the apparent protection of 20 per cent 
contained in this bill. 

In order to make way for the increased importation of for- 
eign manufacturers of wool which the sponsors for this bill 
confidently predict, a very considerable percentage of Ameri- 
can mills and factories must be closed; the employees thrown 
out of employment and compelled to lend their unwilling influ- 
ence toward a reduction of the general level of wages by seek- 
ing other lines of employment. 


tion of his employees and reduce the wages of the remainder in 
order to meet the conditions forced upon him by the competition 
of cheap foreign labor. 

If we seize the other horn of the dilemma and take the view 
that the committee is entirely mistaken with regard to increased 
importations under the proposed legislation and that the in- 
creases would not amount to anything like the sum estimated, 
then what is to happen with regard to the revenues which the 
majority insist is so badly needed? Then would come home to the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle the warning of their great 
leader, whom they seem to be attempting to temporarily dis- 
credit, when in the editorial in the Commoner to which I re- 
cently referred he thundered: 

Let no Democratic advocate of a tariff on wool masquerade behind 
the pretense that he is a for a revenue tariff. Let him not add 
hypocrisy to the sin he commits against his party. 

So, gentlemen, whichever way you take it, your sins would 
be sure to find you out if it were possible to write this legisla- 
tion on the statute books. Fortunate are you, and the people 


of the country, that you have not the power at this time to do | 


it, for if you did your bill would not produce the revenue you 
claim, but the labor and industries affected would be calami- 


which the most influential man in your party charges you with, 
in reporting and voting for this bill. 


PROTECTION—ITS EFFECT ON THD WOOL AND WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


In a speech I made a few days ago on the so-called free-list 
bill, I said as to the principle and policy of protection : 


No argument ought to be required in support of it in this country. | 


The greatest story of temporal things that 
witnessed in its unfoldin 
ment, and prosperity of 
system, 


And no part of this story of our industrial growth and de- 
velopment under this system illustrates more clearly its benefits 
and advantages than the history of our development as the great 
wool-producing, manufacturing, and consuming people. 

In 1860 there were about 22,000,000 sheep in the United States, 


e world has ever heard or 
is the story of the great prosress, advance- 
e American people under protective-tariff 


The only alternative for the | 
farmer and the flockmaster will be to discharge a large propor- | 


and our weol production was approximately 60,000,000 pounds, | 


according to the estimates of the Agricultural Department. 
imports of wool were 26,000,000 pounds and our imports of 
manufactures of wool] amounted to $43,000,000. 

In the year 1910 we had over 57,000,000 head of sheep, from 
which we obtained about 328,000,000 pounds of wool. The same 
year we imported in round numbers 256,000,000 pounds of raw 
wool and manufactures of wool to the value of a little over 
$23,000,000. 

In 1860 our manufactures of wool were estimated to have a 
value of $73,454,000, and the wages paid in the wool-manu- 
facturing industries amounted to $11,699,630, 


Our | 


nd 
| land of little rain, in the regions of the mountains, in the rough 





| 807,000,000 of dollars. 
| tries in 1905 were about six and one-half times greater 


| far as the Democratic membership of this House is concerned 


| it is utterly useless at this time to appeal on behalf of prot 
gentlemen are correct in their estimate of increased importa- | 


These figures show that since 1860 we have increased 
number of our sheep over two and one-half times, or : 
35,000,000; that we have increased our manufactures of woolen 
goods considerably over five times, or to the amount of over 
The wages paid on the woolen in jus. 
than 
those paid in 1860, being approximately $59,000,000 greater; and, 
better than all else, labor received for its share over 18 ; 
cent of the total value of manufactures of wool in 1895 
against 15 per cent in 1860. 

In 1860 our domestic production of manufactures of woo! was 
only 37 per cent of the total of production and imports, while 
in 1895 our domestic production was over 95 per cent of the 
same. In 1860 our per capita consumption of wool and equivya- 
lents was 6.80 pounds; in 1910 it was 7.11 pounds. 

Surely this is a showing which ought to be abundantly erati- 
fying to any American citizen, and one which affords ample 


I 


justification for the policy of protection; but I realize that, so 


is 


, 


tion, even of the most moderate character; for, intoxicated by 
their temporary success of last fall, they are fondly imagining 
that a certain amount of criticism in the country of certain 
features of the Payne tariff bill indicates a repudiation of the 
protective policy. Were they not bound by an ironclad cau 

agreement which prevents them from voting for any amend- 
ment on this measure, however much they may individually ap- 
prove of it, it is very clear that the majority on that side would 
vote for an amendment, if offered, placing wool on the free list, 


| If I understand the Democratic position aright, it is that if the 


wool and woolen industries of the country can not get along 
without tariff protection, they should be allowed to decline and 
perish. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the great majority of the American people 


still realize the importance to our wage scale and to our st:nd- 


| ard of living of the maintenance of the protective policy, ind 


to them we shall appeal from the blinding hallucination of the 

majority, who are to-day illustrating the truth of the saying, 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad.” 
IMPORTANCE OF THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 

It can be said without fear of successful contradiction that 
in the entire range of human industries there is none of large 
proportion the establishment and maintenance of which is so 
essential to the welfare of a people in peace and in war as tlie 
allied industries of the raising of sheep and the manufacture of 
their wool. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming :n- 
other hour. 


Mr. MONDELL. At least one great nation imports most of 
its food supply and still prospers, but there are none of the ad- 
vanced nations of the world who do not produce a considerable 
quantity of wool and who have not extensive woolen manu/ic- 

| tories. The growing of sheep is the earliest form of husbandry 


of which we have a record; the fabrication of wool is the first 
tously injured, and you would stand convicted of the hypocrisy, | 


form of manufacture of which we read in history. The care of 
flocks and the manipulation of fleeces is therefore the most 1n- 
cient, as it is among the most honorable, callings of man. 

If sheep are raised as an incident to farming operations, they 
utilize the waste places of the farm and consume weeds 4 
browse that would otherwise be worse than valueless. In th 


and broken country, East and West, North and South, unfit f 
ordinary agricultural uses, flocks of sheep utilize grasses «nd 
herbage, much of which but for them could not be advanta- 
geously utilized, producing millions of dollars of wealth, adding 
vastly to the comfort of the Nation, through the use of products 
that would otherwise largely go to waste. 

Great as is King Cotton, the fleece of the sheep is far more 


| indispensable, for it can be used for almost any purpose for 


which cotton is used, and it serves an infinite variety of jur- 
poses in the manufacture of apparel for the person and geods 
and furnishings for the home for which there is no satisfactory 
substitute. 

Not only is the flesh of the sheep among the most palatable of 
food products—rich, juicy, and healthful, invariably free from 
the disease and contamination that often renders other meats 
dangerous to health—but the presence of sheep on the farms .nd 
the ranches of the Nation has an important effect in mod- 


erating and equalizing the cost of meats and in preventing com- 
binations to advance prices of meats. The farmer can utilize 
mutton for the use of his family when, owing to the size of the 
animal, it is impossible for him to furnish them with fresh beef. 
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The dweller in the country village can purchase from the 
neighboring farmer lambs and sheep and utilize them upon 
his table when otherwise he would be compelled to purchase his 
meat supply almost entirely from the butcher, who is possibly 
but an agent of a great packer. In the cities when an attempt 
is made to unduly enhance the price of beef and pork through 
combinations, or when the price becomes usually high through 
natural causes, the opportunity to substitute mutton for other 
classes of meats tends to keep prices within a reasonable 
range. 

In peace the products of the flocks of our country add to 
our comfort and enjoyment and in war they furnish us with 
material for clothing and blankets for the soldiers in the field, 
without which we would be almost as helpless in the face of an 
enemy in a long and arduous campaign as we would be without 
ammunition fer our guns. But for the sheep and wool indus- 
try we would in time of peace be shorn of many luxuries and 


| 
| 


comforts and in time of war we would be naked to our enemies. | 


Yet this is the industry, ancient and honorable, useful and neces- | statute books is needed, it is true beyond all controversy that 
sary, producing wealth from waste, employing hundreds of | 


thousands of men, from the shepherds on the plains to the! 


operatives in the mills, which the Democratic Party does not 
consider entitled to any consideration as to its present status 
or future prospects in the framing of a tariff bill. 

NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want briefly to go into the necessity 
for a protective tariff for the maintenance of the wool industry, 
and I will try to be brief, for this is a hot day, and I fear that 
interest will wane if I trespass too far. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves that 
part of his speech, I would like to ask him a questien. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman if the mutton 
value of the sheep would not make it profitable without the 
value of the wool at all? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think there is any place on earth 
where the value of the careass alone, without the wool, would 
pay for raising the sheep. In the western part of Australia for 
many years men were able to raise sheep, because they could be 
raised cheaply, for the fleece alone; that was before the building 
up of the frozen-meat industry. But I never heard it suggested 
that there was any place on earth where sheep could be raised 
profitably simply for the purpose of producing mutton. The 
mutton sheep often produce heavy fleeces, and while the fleeces 
are not so valuable per pound scoured, they are so much heavier 
than the fleece of some of the fine-wool sheep that oftentimes 


is as valuable as the fine-wool sheep. 


If the woolgrowing industry in the United States is not to | shores the flood of the products of foreign labor elsewhere and 


be sacrificed and largely wiped out, the necessity for protection 
is as great as it ever has been in our history, and this fact is 
realized not only by the woolgrowers theaselves but by all 
those who have given careful study and consideration to the 
subject. In the volume entitled Wool Growing and the Tariff, 
prepared and issued as one of the Harvard economic studies, 
Chester Whitney Wright, who has perhaps given as much eare- 
ful study and thought to the question as any man in the coun- 
try, and who certainly can not be charged with having ex- 
amined the subject as a protectionist or from a protective 
standpoint, says, speaking of the present tariff: 

If the industry is to be maintained in a position of the same relative 
importance as formerly, a higher tariff will be necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does not Mr. Wright in his 
statement say that the enemy of sheep-raising for wool is dairy 
farming and corn growing and stock raising, and that if ade- 
quate protection is to be maintained in the future it must be 
not only against the importations of wool from abroad, but pro- 





the fact that as a country grows older there is a disposition to 
use sheep pastures for other purposes, and therefore there 
must be an encouragement to the growing of sheep because of 
the natural inclination to grow other products. That is the 
statement. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman ezgree to 
have incorporated into his remarks the exact language? 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman quoted Mr. 
Wright substantially and I have quoted him substantially. 
Mr. Wright in his book does say that a protective tariff is 


needed, and higher than we now have, if we are to maintain 
the industry. That is the important matter. Mr. Wright is 
only one man, it is true, but he writes from the standpoint of 
a student and not a protectionist, and that is his statement in 
regard to it, so that the man who is in favor of free wool can 
not get. anything out of Mr. Wright’s statement to please him 
or satisfy him. 


Whether we believe that a higher tariff than that now on the 
the maintenance of as great an amount of protection as that 


given by the Payne law is absolutely essential, and this arises 
from many facts. In the first place, as our lands inerease in 


| value and the growing of agricultural crops becomes relatively 


more remunerative than the growing of sheep, the natural tend- 
ency is toward other lines of production. 

In the West, in the region of the great ranges, as the neces- 
sity of obtaining more and higher priced lands increases and 
the cost of ranging becomes greater through the charges for 
grazing in the mountain pastures controlled by the Government 
as forest reservations, the profits of the industry grow smaller. 

For a number of years past the cost of labor on the farm, 
range, and ranch all over the country has steadily increased, 
thus adding to the cost of woolgrowing and sheep production, 
particularly in the Mountain States, which now produce 50 per 
cent of our wool. In that region particularly the cost of wool 
production has mounted steadily for the past 10 years. 

Under the Wilson bill of unhallowed memory, sheep tenders, 
herders, the men on the ranches, in our western country, were 
glad to work for $25 a month. You could hire them by the 
seore at that price, and they were hanging around asking for 
jobs. To-day, or at least until this threat of Democratic re- 
vision, you must take off your hat to any gentleman you may 
desire to employ to assist you in the care of your flocks, and 


| in addition to that politeness and the promise of fare worthy 
| of the Waldorf-Astoria, plenty of canned cream and California 





| outlay for feed, or both. 


tection of our sheep-raising industry against the dairy farming | 


and corn raising? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Wright does not put it quite in that 
way? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Almost precisely word for 
word. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does not want to be unfair, 
I know, because he is always fair, but what Mr. Wright did 
Say was that not only was there necessity, ff we are to maintain 
the industry—and he leaves that question entirely to the Con- 
ery I am pleased to say, without passing an opinion upon it— 

at if the industry is to be maintained in importance there 
must be as high or higher protection than we have had in the past, 
and he refers to the fact that that is not only necessary by 
reason of the competition of foreign wools, but that it is also 
necessary, or at least the necessity for it is accentuated, by 


canned goods in heavy sirup and all of the delicacies of the 


| Season, you must agree to pay him from $35 to $55 a month. 
the coarse-wool sheep, the mutton sheep, produces a fleece that ; a pay 


That is the condition confronting us, and it is a condition 
brought about by protection, protection that keeps from our 


makes it possible for the American workman to compel his em- 
ployer to give him a large wage and a good living. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Where formerly the woolgrower depended on the free public 
range, he must now make large investments in land, and if he 
utilizes the mountain ranges he must pay a considerable sum 
for the privilege. Where a few years ago, particularly under 
the free-wool conditions of the Wilson bill, he paid $25 and $35 
per month and board to the men who cared for and tended his 
flocks, he must now pay from $40 to $55 per month and board 
for the same class of labor. 

With the shortening of the range comes the necessity for a 
great amount of winter feeding of hay and grain, all of which 
adds largely to the cost of his preduct. 

Furthermore, the western woolgrower is suffering at the 
present time from the effect of the unparalleled severity of the 
winter of 1909-10, during which he either lost a considerable 
portion of his flocks or was compelled to make a very heavy 
Following this came the short lamb 
crop of the spring of 1910 and a summer of very unusual 
drought and short feed, which left stock in a condition unfit for 
profitable marketing, and on top of these dispensations of Provi- 
dence came the affliction of a Democratic majority in this 
House—which I hesitate to ascribe to the powers above—with 
its threat of tariff revision and inadequate duties or free trade. 

If in the faee of all of these calamities a majority of the 
woolgrowers of the region from which comes the major portion 
of our fine wools shall eseape bankruptcy, it will be due to the 
practice of the most rigid economy and the most careful business 
methods on their part, and more to the fact that the majority 
which presents this bill in the House has not the power to write 
it into law. 

One thing is certain, and so patent that a fool may not err 
therein, and that is that without tariff protection the woolgrower 
of the United States, and particularly the woolgrower of the 
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intermountain States, can not prosper. In fact, unless his 
Jabor cost is lowered, he can not exist without protection from 
the cheap labor which produces the wools of the world, and 
particularly the wools of the first and third class, for nowhere 
is there as cheap agricultural labor or pastures, measured 
either by the daily or monthly cost or by the cost per head of 
sheep, as in Argentina and portions of Australia and Asia 
proper. 
THE TARIFF BOARD. 
The Tariff Board, under authority of Congress, is now busily 


engaged in the work of securing information with regard to | 
the cost of production of wool and sheep, both at home and | 


abroad. When their labor shall have been concluded, as I 
understand it will be by December next, they will, if I mistake 
not, present an array of facts relative to comparative costs at 


home and abroad which will not only warrant the maintenance | 


of the present protection of the wool industry but even justify 
an increase on the basis of a tariff sufficient to cover the cost 


of production at home and abroad, and no constituent of mine | 


has ever asked me to stand for a protection that does more than 
fairly equal the cost of production at home and abroad. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


In other words, a protection that makes it possible to be | 


Americans and not Chinese or East Indians. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] That makes the man upon the American 
farm a farmer and not a peasant. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] That makes the man who irrigates the land of our 
country a proprietor and not an Egyptian fellah; that makes 
the employees in American mills self-respecting, marching to 
their labor well fed and well clothed, the young women with 
feathers in their hats and finery upon their backs going to a 
short day’s work with a fair wage. Compare these with the 
poor, miserable East Indians crawling their weary way to the 
miserable barracks called factories over under those torrid 
suns, and working like a slave for from 12 to 14 hours for a 
pittance so meager that it would scarcely pay the car fare of 
an American factory girl coming back from work. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] And yet the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Harrison] thinks he can safely beat down the bar- 
riers that have maintained here, under the providence of God, 
protection against the products of the poor unfortunate millions 
of foreign lands with whom we sympathize but to whose level 
we refuse to reduce our people. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Suppose the Tariff Board, 
in its forthcoming report, should report the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad in wool to be only about 5 
cents a pound, would the gentleman vote for a bill that adopted 
that rate? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will vote for a bill that will fairly meas- 
ure the cost of production at home and abroad, and if I do 
have an opportunity to vote for such a bill I will probably 
vote for a bill higher than the present schedule. Now, I will 
ask the gentleman a question: If the Tariff Board makes it 
very clear that there is a considerable difference between the 
cost of wool production at home and abroad, will my friend 
vote for a tariff sufficient to cover that difference? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman has perfectly well understood—he has several times 
alluded to it—that I believe first and last and all the time in 
free wool, and I want to say to the gentleman specifically, in 
answer to his question, that I consider his theory of the dif- 
ference of the cost of production at home and abroad as the 
merest moonshine; that it is impossible to ascertain and im- 
possible to apply. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the gentleman means the ques- 
tion of whether a bricklayer shall receive $5 a day in the 
United States, as compared with $1.50 to $2 a day in Belgium 
and Germany; the question of whether an American carpenter 
shall receive $3.50 in the United States, as compared with $1.50 
in continental countries; the question of whether men employed 
in the wool and woolen industries of this country shall be paid 
two or three or four times that paid to the same class of labor 
elsewhere and be able to live better, dress better, have more 
comfort and infinitely more luxuries; I realize this is all 
moonshine to gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, but I 
want to suggest these things are not moonshine to the Ameri- 
can people [applause on the Republican side], and I am glad 
that he has uncorked the moonshine and let in the fierce light of 
denunciation that will beat against any such destructive theory 
as he proposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Will the gentleman yield for an inter- 
ruption? 


Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HARRISON] has just alluded in tearful accents to the fact ths; 
| he is for free wool and undoubtedly laments he was unable { 
| convince his other colleagues on the Committee on Ways ani 
| Means to that theory. However, the gentleman has won . 
| creditable victory at least. He has convinced his colleag), 
lon the majority of the Ways and Means Committee of {| 
futility, as the gentleman from Alabama said the other day, 
|a tariff board, and I desire to congratulate him and the ge, 
tleman from New York on having enlisted under his bannm 
the gentleman from Missouri and the gentleman from Alabay 
| both of whom made eloquent speeches about a year ago 
| favor of a tariff commission, 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank the 
refreshing our memory on this matter. 
| consistency of gentlemen on the other side of the aisle! 
ter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman this: In 4 
publication sent out headed “ Benign Protection,” by Fred. \ 
Simons, of Philadelphia, he defines protective tariff in a f 
words, as follows: 
A tariff is a protective tariff just to the extent that it restrict 
prohibits the importation of the products of foreign labor that w 
be competitive with the products of American labor if imported, 
it is not a fully protective tariff unless it is practically prohibitiy. 
Is that a correct definition of what the protective tariff is fi 
Mr. MONDELL. I am not responsible for anybody’s definition Y 
| of what a protective tariff is, except that of my party. I « 
not know the gentleman who is referred to. My friend fr 
Tennessee might ask me what my views were on the Deity, « 
if somebody's definition of the Deity squared with mine. | 
can not answer for the gentleman from Philadelphia. I am noi b 
responsible for his views. ‘ 
Mr. SIMS. I only wanted to know if you adopted then 
your own, and if any tariff less than a prohibitive tariff would 
protect the sheep industry? 
Mr. MONDELL. A less tariff than a prohibitive tariff would 
protect the sheep industry. 
Mr. SIMS. Fully protect it? 
Mr. MONDELL. I do not know what the gentleman meaiis })y 
“fully protect.” But it would “ satisfactorily protect.” 
Mr. SIMS. “Fully protect” are the words used. 
HAVE OUR TARIFFS ACTUALLY PROTECTED THE WOOL INDUSTRY? 


Mr. MONDELL. Not content with announcing their host 
to any consideration of the interests of the woolgrowers 
Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee | 
endeavored to create the impression that the tariff on woo! his 
not actually increased the price of the domestic wool product 
above the fofeign product to any considerable extent. If tls 
contention were true, then the entire argument on which 
clamor for lower duties is founded falls to the ground. 

If the price of domestic wool has not been increased by) 
amount of the tariff duty, it must be due to the fact that tle 
importer has by careful selection of fleeces been able to xct 
the foreign wovl in at a price which does not justify or co: 
him to pay for American fleeces utilized for the same purpos: 
price higher by the amount of the tariff than the wool he 
ports; and if this be true, what becomes of the clamor we lit 
heard for years that the poorer people of the country \ 
prevented from wearing woolens because of the high price of 
wool? 

In their effort to create the impression that the tariff lis 
not been beneficial to the woolgrowers, and seemingly unm 
ful of the fact that if they could prove it their case as to | 

| necessity of revision would fall, the committee in its repor', 
on page 25, presents a table under the caption of “ Comparatise 
prices for unwashed wool, 1880 to 1910.” I suppose they |: 
tend to be understood as affording a comparison of the Amer'- 
can price of a certain grade of wool with the London price 0! 
the same grades in the same condition and at the same time. 

As a sample of gross inaccuracy, to designate it by no mo! 
emphatic term, this table is a bright and shining example. 
does not purport to be what the caption represents it to be, 11 
a footnote calls attention to the fact that while they quote | 
figures of Ohio fine washed fleeces from 1880 to 1889 they quo 
the figures of Ohio fine unwashed from 1890 to 1910. Thes 
figures are compared with foreign wools presumably in the sa! 
conditions during the entire period. Not only this, but the com 
parison is with Southdown and Lincolnshire fleeces—coirs° 
combing wools. 

The merest novice knows that these various classes of fleeces 
are entirely dissimilar in character and price, and even 4 stu- 
dent in the kindergarten class of the wool business knows th:! 
one can not accept as a fair comparison prices of one class 0! 
fleece washed and another class unwashed. 
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Anyone at all familiar with the wool business appreciates the 
difficulty of making fair comparisons from statistics between 
the prices of domestic and foreign wools, owing to the wide 
difference in quality and condition, and I do not propose to 
attempt to do it. A reasonably fair comparison can, however, 
be made between Port Phillip and Ohio fine wool, and a study 
of the market indicates that under ordinary conditions, under 
the present tariff law, there is a difference between the London 
price of Port Phillip and the price of Ohio fine, both unwashed, 
of from 7 to 13 cents, the Ohio fine being higher by that amount. 
This is conclusive evidence that the tariff does increase the 
price received by the American woolgrower under the tariff. As 
I have said before, if this is not true, why all this hullabaloo 
as to the increased cost of wool and woolens by reason of the 
tariff? 

If the Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee intended to prove anything at all by their table on page 
95, they must have intended to prove that the tariff did not 
raise the price of wool in the United States at all, for assum- 
ing that they intended their table as a comparison of similar 
yalues, we find that in various periods referred to in the 
table Ohio wool actually brought a lower price than the for- 
wool with which it is compared. For instance, in 1910 
they give Southdown as 29 cents a pound, import clothing wool 
25 cents, and Ohio as 24 cents; so, if this table proved any- 


eign 
as 


the price of American wool below that of foreign wool. Is 
that the judgment of the Democratic majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and is that the sort of misinformation which 
they desire to disseminate through the country? 

As protectionists we hope and expect that a duty like the duty 
on wool, at least specific duties such as we have provided, will 
increase the price of domestic wool above that of foreign wool 
of the same shrinkage and quality by approximately the amount 
of the duty. 


regret that we have had has been due to the fact that owing to 
the infinite varieties of wool, the widely differing conditions in 
which it is grown and into which it is manipulated, it is im- 
possible at all times to secure to the grower the full protection 
of the amount of the tariff. 

It is absolutely impossible to do so while the Democratic 
Party is clamoring for lower duties, thus giving those who are 
interested in “bearing” the wool market an opportunity of 
doing so for months at a time to the great detriment of the 
woolgrower. 


In 1909 Territorial wools, as they are called—the wools of | 


the Mountain States—were selling for from 17 cents to 24 cents 
a pound. Under the threat of downward revision the prices 
have been reduced 5 or 6 cents a pound below these figures. 
Of course, it is not possible to “bear” the market permanently 
in that way, but the conditions surrounding the wool market 
are such that buyers by running short and using up the surplus 
before making further purchases are able for a time at least, 
and sometimes long enough to affect the sale of an entire clip, to 
press the price down toward a free-trade basis. 

We had that condition under the Wilson bill, when the threat 
of the calamity that was to follow had the effect of plunging the 
market toward a free-trade basis nearly a year before the 
passage of the bill; while the tremendous importations in antici- 
pation of its repeal glutted the market sufficiently to maintain 
low prices for more than a year after it was taken from the 
Statute books. 

Thus the price of Ohio medium washed wool dropped from 
&4 cents in 1892 to 26 cents in 1893, 21 in 1894, 18 in 1896, 
and only got back to 314 in 1899, more than a year after the 
passage of the Dingley bill. During that period the wocl- 
growers of the country lost, as the effect of the Wilson bill, 
more than $150,000,000. Their flocks dwindled from 47,000,000 
to 36,000,000 head, and the loss in the value of the wool crop 
was not less than $20,000,000 a year for four years, and prob- 
ably considerably more, in addition te the loss to the country 
of having our annual wool production reduced by about 75,- 
000,000 pounds. 


INEQUALITY OF SCHEDULE K NO EXCUSE FOR THIS MEASURE. 


The Democratic Party can not excuse itself for the legislation 
how presented by the claim that Schedule K in the present tariff 
bill is unreasonably high and contains inequalities. If we are to 
admit, for the sake of argument, that Schedule K is the Repub- 
lican frying pan, we will not better conditions by jumping out 
of it into the Democratic fire. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that under present conditions Schedule K is perfect. 

At the time it was originally framed, and as originally 
framed, it was, in my opinion, fair and equitable, but the adop- 
tion of the skirting clause was unfair to the woolgrowers, and 
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Aside from the primary purpose of revenue— | 
that is, what the duty is expected to accomplish—and the only | 
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the change which has come about in the character of import 
wools—particularly wools of class 1—has made the schedule 
a less fair and equitable one than when originally enacted. 
But admitting that the schedule is not perfect, that it is no 
longer scientific, the fact remains that the criticisms of it have 
many of them been without information or knowledge, have 
been the mere cuckoo echo of those who hud personal reasons 
for this criticism, and have, in the main, grossly exaggerated 
the faults of the schedule. 

From the standpoint of the woolgrowers of the Intermountain 
States, at least, there has been but little ground for complaint 
of it. In fact, many of the criticisms of the schedule have been 
on the ground that the woolgrowers of that region were secur- 
ing an advantage over those of other regions—a claim having 
little foundation. 

The claim is that inasmuch as class 2 wools may be imported 
washed for the same price as in the grease, while washed wools 
of class 1 must pay a double duty, therefore class 2 wool 
not so well protected as class 1 wool. If it were trne that class 
2 wool could be more cheaply and advantageously imported 
under the tariff than class 1 wool, the importations of that class 
of wool would be stimulated and reach larger proportions, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that of the domestic product less 
than 25 per cent is wool of class 2. What are the facts? Out 





is 


| of a total importation of 256,000,000 pounds imported last year 
thing it would prove that the effect of the tariff was to lower | 


enly 31,000,000 pounds were of class 2 wool, and for years our 
total imports of long combing wool of that class have been less 
than 5 per cent of our total imports. This disposes of the argu- 
ment that class 2, er combing wool, is not as well protected as 
other wools. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). Does the gentleman from 
Wyoming yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. In justice to the gentleman 
from Wyoming, I think he has stated the very reason why this 
discrimination was made, because, in 1867, when the discrimi- 
nation was first made in the law, there were practically no im- 
portations of class 2 wool. That is the reason why it was put 
in the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that the importations 
of class 2 wool, compared with the importations of class 1 and 
class 3 wool, have always been small, and they have not grown 
very greatly in the years that have passed. 

Schedule K of the present tariff law has one virtue which no 
ad valorem measure has, and one like it can not have, no mat- 
ter how high the rate may be, and that is, the duties being 
specific—a given number of cents per pound—the woolgrower 
has the same protection regardless of the fact whether foreign 
wools were low or high; whereas under an ad valorem duty 
the woolgrower receives the least protection when he most needs 
it—that is, when foreign wool is low—and thus he loses the 
feature of protection which above all others is the most valuable 
to him—that of stability. 

Speaking for myself alone, if my party had the duty im- 


| posed on it at this time of revising the tariff and had the 


information the Tariff Board will furnish, I should support 
considerable change in the form of Schedule K. I believe that 
the only fair and just and equitable basis for a tariff on wool 
is the basis of the scoured content—not, understand me, a 
tariff based on the amount which the wool will shrink, but a 
tariff of so much a pound on the basis of scoured wool; the 
amount of scoured wool in any given lot can easily be deter- 
mined. Only two classifications would, in my opinion, be nec- 
essary. Those would be a classification including all of class 
1 and class 2 wools, and a classification including class 3 
wools. 

Now, under such a tariff we would know exactly what pro- 
tection we were getting. We would know exactly what the 
manufacturer was paying on the basis of the scoured wool im- 


ported, whether he imported it scoured or in the grease. We 
would know exactly what would be a fair amount of com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. If the gentleman was writing 


Schedule K, has he suggested all the changes in the present 
law that he would make? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have only referred to those relating to 
the wool rates of Schedule K; probably some other changes 
might be advisable; of course, the compensatory rates on 
woolens would have to be adjusted. I do not pretend to have 
the knowledge on all of the items of the schedule that some 
gentlemen in the House have. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that a duty of so munch a pownd on scoured wool would 
be fair, equitable, and just, and would give us a sound basis 
for the compensatory duties necessary to add in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturer. 
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NO COMFORT TO CRITICS OF SCHEDULE K. 

Those who have assailed Schedule K during the Payne tariff- 
bill discussion in this and another legislative body, and who 
have continued those assaults since, will find little comfort in 
this measure. Certainly there is no comfort in it for those who 
criticize Schedule K claiming to be protectionists, for in framing 
this measure the committee did not adopt any of the reme- 
dies they proposed, in the main the suggestions were that the 
alleged inequalities in the schedule, so far as wool is concerned, 
should be corrected by specific duties levied on wool on a basis 
of shrinkage. 

Such was the amendment offered and valiantly contended for 
by the late Senator Dolliver and those who agreed with him. 
The form of duty they proposed was as foreign to this measure 
as is Schedule K as it stands to-day, and while the Demo- 
cratic brethren and the Democratic press applauded the agita- 
tion they created and profited by the dissatisfaction with Sched- 
ule K which that agitation produced, when they came to 
frame their tariff bill they repudiated the plan proposed by the 
so-called progressive Republicans and brought forth a bill not 
only framed on an entirely different basis than they had pro- 
posed, but wholly inadequate in the protection it affords and 
coupled with the threat of further reductions to a free-trade 
basis. 

Even that fraction of the carded woolen manufacturers who 
have criticized Schedule K can find little comfort in the bill 
as now presented, for, if I mistake not, they will find the pro- 


tection granted them wholly inadequate to enable them to meet | 


foreign competition in certain lines, and they, too, must realize 
that this is but the beginning of trouble if the Democratic Party 
has its way about it and.that the precarious conditions which 
this measure would create would be rendered still more intol- 
erable by the threat of further reductions. 

I will not assume the responsibility of saying that an ad 
valorem duty on wool might not be collectible without dis- 
astrous undervaluations and might not afford protection if it 


were high enough, though experience teaches us, and it is the | 


judgment of most of those best informed on the subject, that 
such a duty would not work satisfactorily. It would certainly 
lead to all manner of schemes of undervaluations which might 
or might not be thwarted. 

We purchase wool from practically every country on the 
globe, civilized and uncivilized—from all the nations of Europe, 
from Russia in Asia and Europe, from Turkey, from China, 
from India, from the Straits Settlements, from Australia, from 
half a dozen different points in South America—and the wool 
grades all the way from the extremely fine Saxony wool down 
through the fine merinos and less fine crossbreeds to the hairy 
sheep of the mountainous country, including the camel’s hair 
and Angora fleeces, an infinite variety coming from the ends of 
the earth, purchased nobody knows where and from nobody 
knows whom. 

I saw a statement a short time ago of the purchase on the 
plains of Hindustan of a large wool clip. Pray tell me where 
is the appraiser that can fairly appraise that compared with 
the Southdowns and Cotswolds and Lincolns in England and 
the direct and transshipped Australian and South American 
fleeces coming into the market. And the same thing applies to 
native wools from the ends of the earth. In my opinion it is 
utterly impossible to assess such duties fairly if the importer 
is dishonest. 

The result is that this bill offers no hope whatever to any 
woolgrower, for its 20 per cent provision would be entirely in- 
adequate if it were enacted into law, by reason of the threat- 
ened further reduction under which the market would be imme- 
diately placed on a free-wool basis. It proposes a plan under 
which it would be utterly impossible for the agents of the Gov- 
ernment to place a fair estimate on the value of the wool 
coming into the country. 

We have a very excellent illustration of that in the values 
placed on carpet wools, over a hundred million pounds of which 
we import yearly. Men who know the wool business know that 
90 per cent of the carpet wools of the world are worth more 
than 12 cents a pound. And yet over 90 per cent of the carpet 
wools that were imported in 1909 were imported at 4 cents a 
pound, on a valuation of less than 12 cents a pound. 

Such a duty is unquestionably subject to the very material 
criticism that it would afford the least protection when protec- 
tion was most needed, but however that may be, the bill before 
us would not afford anything like adequate protection, even 
were it fixed as a permanent policy, and would afford no protec- 
tion worth mentioning if adopted as presented as a mere tem- 
porary makeshift, a way station on the road to free trade. 

I do not pretend to be sufficiently well informed with regard 
to woolen manufacturing to know whether the protection pro- 





posed in this bill is grossly or only seriously inadequate. I 
do know that if the Democratic Party guessed right when they 
guessed in drafting the Wilson bill that an average ad valorem 
of 47.84 per cent on manufactured goods was a reasonable pro 
tection on the basis of free wool they are threatening the de 
struction of American woolen industries in providing an ave; 
age ad valorem duty of only 42.55 per cent on woolen goods in 
this bill, carrying, as it does, a 20 per cent ad valorem on the 
raw material of these manufactures. 

If this rate of duty should prove to be inadequate, as I he- 
lieve it would, the ill effects would not begin and end with t}, 
manufacturers or their employees, or with the communities 
which these employees support, or with the farmers who sup 
these employees with products, but would extend to and je 
equally, if not more, disastrous to the wool producer, for ; 
adequate duty on manufactures of wool is as essential to t) 
prosperity of the American woolgrower as an adequate duty : 
the wool itself, for what would a duty on wool profit the woo!- 
grower if the duty on woolen goods was so low as to close Ame! 
ican factories, reduce American consumption of wool, and se): 
him to the markets of the world with his product, where } 
tariff protection would be valueless to him? 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Litriepace). Will the 
from Wyoming yield to the gentieman from Ohio? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before he passes from the considerat 
of class 3, I wish to say the gentleman a few moments : 
made a statement, as I understood him, that during the y: 
1909, 90 per cent of all so-called carpet wool imported was 
ported at the 4-cent rate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman those figures 
came to my mind as I was making the statement. My ir 
lection is that they are correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The statement surprised me very m 
because, while I have not the figures before me, my rec 
tion is that during the 10 years of the Dingley law substanti 
about the same amount in value was imported under the 4 
rate and under the 7-cent rate; and the complaint of the ca: 
people was that inasmuch as they had to buy all of their jn 
ucts abroad 12 cents was made a basis below which it wis 
very difficult to buy the wool abroad. In other words, 
wool was quoted to them at 12 cents a pound and a very s! 
fraction, and that they were compelled to buy at least lh: 
of the total supply at above the 12-cent rate. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank the gentleman for the inquiry, if 
he has any question about the accuracy of the statement. | 
think the gentleman will find it correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was rather surprising that such 
great change should have come in the Jast year or so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, they are getting on to our tariff j 
as they would accommodate themselves and their business | 
their conscience to the ad valorem provisions here projo-> 
They are getting in at the only loophole that the present Sclv 
ule K gives them, and the gentleman now proposes to reli 
them from the difficulty of coming in through loopholes a 
to open the door wide for this class of undervaluations. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do not say “the gentleman” as 
ferring to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not referring to the gentleman froin 
Ohio. I am not charging him with this crime. [Laughter.] 

On examining the tables on pages 87 and 88 of the commit! 
report I find the imports of class 3 wool at a duty rate of 4 
cents a pound in 1909 to be over 76,000,000 pounds; the im) 
at a duty of 7 cents a pound something over 9,000,000 pou! 
The same tables indicate an importation of class 3 wo: 
valued at 12 cents a pound or less, for 13 years, from 1898S 1) 
1910, to be about 74,000,000 pounds per annum out of an ave 
age of about 90,000,000 pounds of class 3 wools, or roughly 0' 
85 per cent of the total. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield to the gentleman from Tex:s. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not the illustration the gentleman gives «1 
illustration of an actual fraud occurring under a specific duty ; 
there being a specific duty of 7 cents a pound for wool valu 
under 12 cents and 3 cents a pound more if it is valued highe 
Does not the gentleman’s illustration convict the specific du 
as much as the ad valorem duty? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad the gentleman asked the que-- 
tion, because it illustrates the fact that you ought not to ha\: 
any ad valorem duty or basis in a wool schedule. That is oi 
of the faults of Schedule K—that change of from 3 to 7 cenis 
a pound on carpet wool. While I know that it is true thi! 


gentleman 


everybody in the business claims they do not use this third-class 
wool for clothing to any extent, I know, and every man knows 
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who takes the trouble to notice the clothing that is worn 
throughout the country and that he wears himself, that a very 
considerable amount of carpet wools are made into clothing. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I understand the gentleman believes 
that the very cheapest and poorest wool should be taxed as 
high per pound as the finest wool? 

Mr. MONDELL. The fact is that carpet wools, so called, 
are not necessarily the poorest or the cheapest of wools. It is 
true that carpet wools in the natural state are often cheaper 
than other wools. The wools that are brought into our market 
as carpet wools are not all of them poor wools. They seem to 
be imported to a certain extent by men who are able to accom- 
modate their consciences to undervaluations. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, just one question. I want to 
set myself right. I do not undertake to say that I am an expert 
on the wool question, but I wanted to get the gentleman’s princi- 
ple, which, as I understand it, is that whether the wool is poor 
or not poor, the temptation may be if you have different rates 
for different grades to undergrade them, and the gentleman’s 
example—that is the case where different grades of wool had 
different specific duties—shows that under specific duties they 
are undergraded, and therefore I understand the gentleman to 
say that he is opposed to any kind of ad valorem measure, and 
he wants all things to come in under a specific duty, without any 
different grades, at so much per pound, whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, well, everybody knows that if all men 
were honest and if Government agents were all wise, and were 
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mind readers, and they could in all cases assess the actual value, 


the most scientific duty is an ad valorem duty; but the history 
of mankind teaches us that an ad valorem duty simply tends to 
lead men, or tempt men, to undervaluation, and is therefore 
difficult and impossible of successful operation. Answering the 
gentleman’s question now as to the amount of the duties on a 
given article, I do not think there is any disagreement on the 
proposition that specific duties should be levied so as to as nearly 


as possible assess an equal ad valorem equivalent upon values, | 


but not so as to give the opportunity for undervaluations and 
fraud as we have under the carpet clause. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one question more. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
because I have but little time, and this is somewhat of a side 
issue. 


Mr. HARDY. I wanted to ask the gentleman only one ques- 


tion. 
Mr. MONDELL. Well, I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
tion. 


Mr. HARDY. I want to ask if the grading of wool, giving 
different specific duties for different grades, does not afford 
the same opportunities for fraud that a general ad valorem duty 
would? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I said in answer to the gen- 
tleman’s first question that I did not approve of the two rates 
of duty as to third-class wools in Schedule K. In my opinion, 
it would be better if we only had one, and the experience under 
it illustrates how dangerous is anything that approaches ad 
yalorem duties or has the element of ad valorem in it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Wyoming whether he thinks the present specific rates on 
raw wool are equivalent to fair ad valorem rates, considering 
the different grades of foreign wool with which our domestic 
wool is brought into competition? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I expect to reach that mat- 


ter in a very short time, and if I do not cover it I would be | 


very glad to have the gentleman refresh my memory. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman has pointed ont 
what he claims to be the defect in the ad valorem duty, claim- 
ing that it would tend to fraudulent undervaluation, and I want 
to know if the gentleman proposes to discuss the objection to 
the specific rate advanced by our western growers, due to the 


ehormous shrinkage in our western wool, amounting to two- 


thirds as compared with the comparatively slight shrinkage of 
the foreign woois that are brought into this country in a raw 
or unwashed state, at a specific rate, and that are scoured after 
they get into this country? 

Mr. MONDELL. The western woolgrowers, the mountain 
woolgrowers, have had little complaint of Schedule K. Some 
complaint has been voiced on the part of woolgrowers who grow 
long combing wools on account of the single rate of duty on 
washed and unwashed wools in class 2. Their claim has always 
been that we had the best of it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman I think we ought to have been complaining, in view of 
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Mr. Chairman, I can not yield any further, | 


| extent. 
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the fact that our woolgrowers state they have been selling their 
wool for 12 cents a pound under an 11-cent specific duty. and it 
strikes me we ought to have some complaint. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I think they have a most serious com- 
plaint and a valid indictment of a party which by its agitation 
of a tariff bill presses the price of wool down pretty near to 
a free-trade basis. [Applause on the Republican side.] It is 
tariff agitation that has done it, and until that agitation started, 
as the gentleman well knows, his flockmasters were getting all 
the way from 19 to 24 cents a pound for mountain wool in the 
grease, and they are getting 5, 6, and 7 cents less than that now. 
Whenever there is a rift in the clouds and a ray of light comes 
in upon us and things look more favorable to a Republican 
victory next year, then the price goes up, but whenever things 
look a little dark and this fear of Democratic disaster grows 
the price goes down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to ask a question direcily 
in the line of the gentleman’s argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to know if the proposed 
tariff bill on Schedule K caused the price of Wyoming wool to 
decline from 22} cents a pound in 1907 to 15§ in 1908, a decline 
of fully one-third in value of Wyoming wool? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the best answer to that 
that it is not quite accurate. 

The price of wool has been generally steady and firm, and 
upward ever since the passage of the Dingley bill, until there 
came the threat of tariff reduction in the revision under the 
Payne bill, when again, as I have stated here before, the threat 
of tariff reduction made it possible for the buyers to beat down 
the price, not to the extent suggested by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. MartTIn], but, unfortunately, to a considerable 
Again, after the passage of the Payne bill, the wool 
market recovered to its normal condition and continued in 
that condition, until there came the threat of downward revision 
last year, when again the market was beaten down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield further at this time. I want 
to explain to the House briefly how it is that these threats of 
tariff revision can and do send the wool down to pretty nearly 
a free-trade basis. 

Most of the territorial wools so called—that is, the mountain 
wools—are sold to eastern buyers. When times are good and 
conditions are propitious, and there is no agitation of tariff 
revision and no fear of Democratic victory, the wool buyers 
come into the field about shearing time, or a little earlier, and 








is 


| they bid against each other for the clips, going around from 





place to place, visiting the shearing pens, examining the clips, 
But the moment that there is a threat of tariff revision the 
buyers remain in Boston and Philadelphia. They stay at home. 
If they come into the market at all, they come to make in- 
quiries about the weather, and the prospect of a grass crop, 
and they talk to the sheepmen about their families and how 
they are getting along. They have the least interest in the 
sheep business and in the wool business of anybody in the world, 
under those circumstances. 

Up to within 30 days ago there were scarcely any offers in 
all that mountain region for wool at any price. Now, the wool 
owner might make a trip to Boston. But he is generally un- 
accustomed to selling his wool in Boston or Philadelphia; he 
is accustomed to selling it at home. In order to prevent the 
“bearing” of the wool price to the extent to which it was so 
manipulated formerly, the intermountain woolgrowers have 
recently organized in self-defense and built cooperative wool 
warehouses in Chicago and Omaha, to which they now ship 
their woo) in considerable quantities when there is no market 
for it, when there is an agitation, when the price is being de- 
pressed, and when the buyers refuse to purchase at a fair price. 
The buyers always carry at least a year’s supply of woo! on 
hand, and there is no difficulty whatever in their using up that 
supply to the last pound before they go into the market for new 
purchases. And so this commodity can be piaced a on a 
free-trade basis for a considerable period before tariff re- 
vision. We had the best illustration that anyone would desire 
of that fact under the Wilson bill. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF 


Of all the political fairy tales, half truths, exaggerations, and 
downright misstatements that have been made respecting the 
added cost of living by reason of the tariff duties the most 
mendacious and inexcusable are, perbaps, those which have 
been made with reference to the effect of the duty on wool and 
woolen goods. 


most 
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A bright and shining example of the misstatements made 
along this line, which in my opinion are unworthy of a great 
party, is contained on page 41 of the report signed by the 
gentlemen who have brought this bill before us for considera- 


tion. This particular gem of sophistry is intended to convince 
the American people that the duty on imported cloth, such as 
they say is worn by “great masses of our people,” is much 
greater than the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and they attempt to prove it by a table in which 
they fix the element of labor entering into the manufacture of 
such cloth at 25 per cent interest, depreciation and other charges 
at 15 per cent, and materials at 60 per cent. 

Pray, what is this “material”? - What constitutes the de- 
preciation and other charges? Was there no labor involved in 
the production of the wool that went into the material? Was 
there no labor involved in the caring for, feeding, and tending 
of the animals which produced the wool; in shearing it from 
the backs of the sheep; in hauling it to market; in transporta- 
tion by wagon and rail; in the scouring, carding, combing, and 
spinning? Is there no labor involved in the construction of 
mills; in the building of the machinery; in the equipment of 
the plant on which the depreciation occurs? 

And does it make no difference that the man who tended the 
sheep received from $30 to $50 in our country as against from 
$10 to $20 for the same class of labor elsewhere; that the man 
who shears the sheep receives twice as much for doing so in 
our country as he would receive most anywhere else in the 
world; that the labor which prepared the raw wool for the 
weaver was paid from two to four times as much as similar 
labor elsewhere; that the man who laid the brick in the fac- 
tory received from $5 to $6 a day instead of from $1.50 to 
$2.50 in a foreign country; that the machinists who built the 
machinery, the men who installed it, received wages from two 
to three times higher than those paid to similar mechanics 
elsewhere? Apparently to our friends on the other side all 
these things mean nothing, and they seem to be prepared, in 
the hope of getting the support of certain classes of people, to 
bring down the rate of wages here to the level of foreign lands. 

What a logical mind it was that lumped all the toil and 
effort and expenditure of muscle and energy contained in that 
60 per cent in the one word “ material,” in the hope that the 
thoughtless and uninformed might be convinced thereby. 
Really, when I read such flagrant and barefaced misstatements 
in an official report, I wonder if the gentlemen who wrote it 
do not have the same estimate of the intelligence of the Ameri- 
ean people generally that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] expressed with regard to the farmer when he poetically 
referred to him as one who has “the emptiness of ages in his 
face.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY. 


The Democratic majority of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means has now put the Democratic donkey through all 
the paces he is expected to be expert in during the coming na- 
tional campaign, and in addition to grooming him in a be 
wildering variety of fancy sidesteps and double somersaults, 
all accomplished while looking both ways at once, special at- 
tention has been given to the perfection of the chameleonlike 
qualities of rapid color changing, for which he has long been 
famous. ' 

To such a remarkable extent has the latter valuable and 
unique quality been developed that while heretofore he has, 
with remarkable success, been able to totally change his color 
and appearance in passing from one State to another he is now 
guaranteed to have become so sensitive to political atmospheric 
changes as to be able to distinguish the boundary of congres- 
sional districts, no matter how bewilderingly gerrymandered, 
and to assume instantly a profound change of form and a com- 
plete change of color, as well as of bray, on crossing these 
wholly artificial boundaries, 

For instance, in the district of the head ringmaster, the ac- 
complished gentleman from Alabama, he will appear in his 
natural tariff-for-revenue mule color, branded with “ incidental 
protection only when it can not be avoided.” His bray will echo 
the historic words of his trainer, uttered on the floor a few 
days ago, “ No industry in this country is entitled to the foster- 
ing care of the Government.” 

In passing from Alabama to the district of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Crark], he will have his most trying feat to 
perform, changing his color to the sickly yellow of a near- 
protectionist, and his hoarse honk will, so far as possible, be 
mellowed to repeat the words, “ We believe in protection for 
the long-staple cotton and the grape fruit of this district, but 
we reserve the right to denounce protection elsewhere.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause on Republican side.] 
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From Florida to the district of the gentleman from Nort), 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] will be as easy as a Sabbath day’s jo) 
ney, as no material change of hue will be required; but th» 
protective bray will shift from the vegetable to the mine: 
note and be most mellifluous when uttering the word * mies 

Before leaving the State of North Carolina our noble anim). 
whose praises were so recently sung in deep bass for the « 
fication of the House by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
be subjected to one of the most trying lightning changes of {}), 
campaign in passing into the district of the other gentlenin) 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuin}. Here he must assy) 
the light drab, which is a combination of the Alabama and 
Florida colors. This combination is rendered more difficy)|; 
and reflects greater credit on his training by reason of the f 
that there must be a perceptible change toward the Flori 
yellow whenever the animal pronounces the word “ peannuis 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Our highly trained animal is subjected to a less serious dra { 
in his color pigment cells on passing to the district of th 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Georce], though there wil! | 
repeated demands for modification of tone and color as jy 
passes through the various districts en route. Arrived at ¢} 
district referred to, however, he may assume the Alabama co 
with a slightly darker hue, which, however, should shade into 
pirate black as he brays his declaration that “American labor 
must look out for itself as we batter down the floedgates and 
invite in the products of foreign labor to take the place of ft! 
our labor now produces.” In this particular district, not loud 
but strong, our trick animal will be permitted to gurgle that if 
the farmers and ranchmen and miners can not carry on their 
business without the aid of tariff and the market afforded }) 
protected industries they should abandon their plebeian occu 
pations and move to town and learn of the blessings of the 
single tax. 

The exact color scheme and vocal tone that shall be assumed 
in the factory districts of New England has not been fully dis 
closed, but will undoubtedly consist of the saffron hue of * lo 
and sectional” protection, while in as mellow tones as the sini 
mal’s yocal organs will permit, accompanied by a devilishly sly 
wink, will be brayed the sweet Massachusetts Democratic chorus 
“We long to work the farmer and buy his crops for a so 
when he pays his bills to our countless mills he'll find them hich 
and long.” [Applause and laughter on the Republican side. | 

I really regret to forecast the experiences of the Democrat 
burden bearer in some of the western districts. I understa 
that at some points in the Northwest the animal will invok 
another of his marvelous powers—that of becoming invisi! 
That will not serve the purpose everywhere, however, and in 
the region of woolgrowing and towns on the Canadian border 
it is said his color scheme will be a piebald combination of al! 
the various hues he is trained to assume. 

In the district of my good friend the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Martin] the accomodating beast will, I fear, be sore 
beset, for while conditions will call for a color less fading than 
the near-protection yellow to withstand the sharp penetration 
of the suns out there, color changes will be difficult in the jp: 
ence of the flocks of the region, as it is well known that 1 
donkey is sightless in the presence of a woolly back since this 
bill was reported and can no longer look a sheep in the f: 
[Laughter.] 

I regret the time at my command will not allow me to pursue 
this marvelously interesting subject. I have made but a few 
brief and inadequate references to what promises to be the m 
marvelous exhibition of a trained donkey since the days of 
late lamented P. T. Barnum, a reference to whom reminds 1 


that it is said that the trainers of the Democratic donkey take 


the same view of the American people as did the aforesaid Bar- 
num, to wit, that the American people like to be fooled; anid ! 
might add that, like Barnum, they seem to like to be the fel!iw 
who fools them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman, while he is entertain- 
ing the committee with his observations on the various cho) 
acteristics of the donkey, please tell us just what the Republi: 
elephant is trumpeting now, whether his clarion call is t 
same in Pennsylvania that it is in Ohio, the same in Massac! 
setts as it is in Montana, whether it sounds reciprocity « 
standpatism or just what. We enjoy the gentleman's spe 
very much. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic si: 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is applause : 
the question. I take it that the question, then, is either wit') 
or 


profound. 
Mr. SHERLEY. I do not doubt that it is profound to the 
gentleman, and I hope he will make it witty. 
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Mr. MONDELL. 
is always triumphant and on essentials always on the same note. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Was that true last November? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true always. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Including last November? 

Mr. MONDELL. On nonessentials, liberty, why, even the 
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liberty to kick and complain and give the gentlemen on the 


other side an opportunity to get a little ammunition, but on 

essentials like protection, unity always. [Applause on the Re- 

publican side.] 
Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. MONDELL. 


Does that include reciprocity? 
Reciprocity is not an essential, 
PROTECTION WILL TRIUMPH. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who knows me knows that I am a pro- 
tectionist. I believe in the principle and the policy of protee- 
tion to American labor and to American industry. I believe 
that we have been able to establish conditions here of better 
wage rages and a higher standard of living largely by reason of 
the protective tariff, and that we can not maintain these stand- 
ards without adequate protection. Holding the views I do, this 
bill, frankly drafted and presented without regard to what its 
effect may be in the maintenance and upbuilding of industries, 
and, therefore, upon the continuation of employment and the 
maintenance of a good wage for American labor, is a 
measure conceived in economic sin and brought forth in politica] 
iniquity. It has not even the virtue of being equitable in its 
injustice, for it contains provisions of varying ad valorem rates 
which will be as burdensome in their operation as it is claimed 
the varying specific rates in the present tariff are. Its sponsors 
can not claim for it the poor virtue of establishing a policy, 
even though an unwise and mistaken one, for they admit it to 
be but one step toward something even worse than the measure 
itself, 

Fortunately for the country it can not become a law, and has 
been presented by the Democratic Party in plenty of time so 
that the destructive character of the proposal in its present form 
and in its threat of further disastrous legislation may sink deep 
into the minds and hearts of the American people. 

That it will arouse our people to a realization of the danger 
which confronts them through Democratic tariff legislation I 
have no doubt, and that they will rally to the standard of Re- 
publicanism and protection and elect a Republican President 
and a Republican House of Representatives in 1912 I have in- 
creasing confidence. 

Then any inequalities that may exist in our tariff legislation 
will be remedied by the party which in drafting its legislation 
does have a care for and considers the interests of those of our 
people engaged in and dependent upon the industries affected. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Remy]. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, the cries for help that are go- 
ing up to-day from the Wool Trust barons and beneficiaries of 
Schedule K are pathetic and heart-rending. 

The cry of Cesar, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” 
buffeted by the waves of the troubled Tiber, 
a jolly joust compared with this dying appeal. 

“Spare Schedule K!” pour in the pleas through the lobby 
and the mail. The post-oflice messengers are humpbacked and 
worn with the loads of woolen literature they carry to the 
Members, and in the heat of a sweltering summer. But it is the 


seale 


as he was 
is as the song of 


winter of discontent with these high-protection bandits, who | 


have the country “all bound round with a woolen string.” 

The American people are, however, breaking those bonds. 
They began to loosen the knot in 1910, and will have it untied 
completely in 1912. Not only will the woolen thongs be sev- 
ered, but all the others that have held them helpless while the 
trust bulls fatten in the people’s pasture. 

Only a year and a fraction away is the time of reckoning, 
when broken platform pledges and promises will have their 
final accounting, and Schedule K, with all its iniquities, will be 
wiped out; when other Payne-Aldrich schedules will be revised 


in the interest of the many and not for the enrichment of a | 


favored few. 

It is with this certainty, made doubly sure by the wise action 
of a united Democracy, that no wool jungle can separate nor 
steel projectile pierce, that the people can bide their time—the 
time when the party that has kept and is keeping its pledges 
will take its place of power and administer the Government for 
the benefit of all. In that prospective happiness the people can 
enjoy the swan song of the G. O, P. They can even with com- 
placence listen to the cry of the woolly old hypocrite appealing 
to the Congress to spare his Schedule K, It suggests the im- 


a 





The trumpeting of the Republican elephant | mortal lines of George P. Morris, “ Woodman. spare that tree,” 


to whose memory due apology is made for the following: 
STATESMAN SPAR 


I, 

Statesman, spare my sche 
Touch not a 
For years it } 
Looked after 
"Twas dear 
That made it our own 

So let it, statesmar stand 

My own dear Schedule K! 
on the Democratic 
Il. 
That old high-tariff bunk! 
Its wide, protecting wings 
Cover wool and 
And tariff-a . 
Statesman, forbear thy ax! 
Cut not its trust-bound 
Oh, spare my woolen tax, 
Now towering to the skies. 
II! 
When but an infant 
I sought its mighty 
And, tell it if I must 
I sure was amply paid. 
Specific is the duty 
And ad valorem 
Combined they 
That 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
IV 
My purse strings round thee cling 
As twining vines in 
In which the trust bird 
My loved one, Schedule K! 
Old sched, thou god 
From now till judgment day 
We ll fight, we'll throw the ill, 
My sweetheart, Schedule K 

[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RepFre.p]. 

Mr. REDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in the year 1908S there ap- 
peared certain sacred words, familiar to this House, which at 
the beginning of what-I have to say I desire to read as the text 
of my remarks. These words are— 


THAT K. 


ie ? 
lule ! 


rle line 








Sereno’s hand 


{Applause 


side | 


shoddy 


things; 


mored 


ties ; 


trust, 
aid 


too: 
ire the booty 
enrich our favored few. 
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In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 


reasonable profit to American industri 

being the tariff statement from the Republican platform of 
1908, It is a great pity, Mr. Chairman, that those words were 
printed only in the Engiish language. It is a great pity they 
were not translated into Japanese, that they might adorn the 


cabs of the 720 American locomotives on the Japanese railways 


for the benefit of the Japanese engine drivers It is a great 
pity they were not translated into Chinese, that those in Man 
churia who are wearing American cottons might know how 
self-sacrificing the makers were in selling them to them. It 
is a great pity they were not translated into Javanese, that 


the machinery my own house has sent to the Dutch East Indies 
might tell to the Malays there how beneficent a factor we have 


been to them. It is a great pity they were not trans 


ited into 
Hindu, that the stokers of the Caleutta eleetric-Kkght works 
might know how generous was the American firm that sold 


them their forced-draft plant. 

It is a great pity they were not published in Melbourne, that 
my acquaintance there, who bought half a million d@&lars’ weeth 
of American hardware between New York and San Francisco for 
sake in Australia, might know how kind those American mann- 
facturers were to him. It is a great pity they are not printed 
in Dutch or German, that my former customers in Antwerp and 
in Berlin and Dusseldorf might know my generosity. It is a 
sad thing that those words should not be sent widely abroad, 
that the unselfishness and kindness of our American man 
turers to those outside the limits of our own country ! ht be 
made more clear than it now is. Because, Mr. Chairma hese 
men abroad, many of whom I know, have an idea that the 
American manufacturers were selling them those goods because 
they could afford to do so, and I must until I saw 
the language of this platform I had myself always supposed it 
was quite possible and proper to sell to those « abroad 
at a reasonable profit. 

But since the difference in the cost of production is said to 
be always such that we need protection against the manu- 
facturers abroad, let us look more closely at those words. 

Speaking from a manufacturer's standpoint, Mr. Chairman, I 
venture to think it can be shown that this statement of the Re- 
publican platform has these definite characteristics: 

First. That it involves certain contradictions, well known to 
manufacturers, which destroy its force. 





confess that 


untries 
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Second. That it assumes the existence of facts that either do 
not exist or whose existence can not be accurately ascertained 
or clearly defined. 

Third, That it may involve, if taken to be true at its face as 
it reads, such discrimination against some American manufac- 
turers and in favor of some foreign manufacturers as is cer- 
tainly unjust and would, I believe, be conceded to be improper 
even by its authors. 

Fourth. That it ignores the nature of cost and the nature of 
competition, and, taken at its face, calls for the removal of the 
duties on many American manufactures. 

Fifth. As applied to Schedule K, it has worked grave injustice 
to our poor people and disaster to many American manufac- 
turers. 

Those things I believe at the end of 25 years’ manufacturing 
experience. 

I have been an attentive listener, so far as I could, to the dis- 
cussion on this bill, and on the tariff bills that have preceded 
this, and certain facts, or the absence of certain facts, have 
forced themselves deeply upon me. Certain of the fundamen- 
tal things with which we manufacturers are all familiar have 
not been mentioned here. Certain of the most essential things 
that in a manufactory I look for have not appeared in the de- 
bate. I have not heard a single word upon this floor of those 
things about which I should tell a costkeeper to be watchful. 
I have not heard it mentioned that there are many, many ele- 
ments of cost, not one or two or three, but many and complex 
elements. And, therefore, because I have found it possible, and 
because I know hundreds of American manufacturers have 
found it possible, to compete in the markets of the world openly, 
it is for that reason that I have ventured, though a new Mem- 
ber, to speak at length upon this important question. 

How does it happen, Mr. Chairman, that in a quotation re- 
cently made for machinery to a mine in Japan the American price 
was $215 less than the English price? How does it happen 
that those American locomotives are running upon the Japanese 
railways, upon those of Formosa, upon those of Manchuria? 
How does it happen that American engines are sold in Hong- 
kong? How does it happen that I sent one day before yester- 
day to Rangoon? These are sold in open competition with 
the makers in Great Britain. I happen to know what those 
locomotives cost, relative to those made by German and Eng- 
lish manufacturers, and I happen also to know this, which is 
one of several stories which will illustrate this particular con- 
tention, namely, that last January I was in the city of Tokyo, 
and a friend who was with me took a large contract, by the 
way, from the Japanese Imperial State Railways, in open com- 
petition with Germany and England, for several million dollars’ 
worth of locomotives. That gentleman went to the head of 
the locomotive shops of the Imperial Railways, and the Jap- 
anese master mechanic said to him: “We can make locomo- 
tives much cheaper than you can in America. We have Ameri- 
can equipment, and we can produce them for less than you 
can.” “Can you?” inquired my friend. “If so, let us get at 
the facts. If you will tell me from your cost sheets precisely 
what your locomotives cost, I will tell you what ours cost.” 
And, by the way, he said: “ What makes you think that your 
locomotives cost less than ours?” “ Why,” he said, “ because 
we only pay one-fifth the wages to our men that you pay to 
yours.” 

So they got out the cost bodks, and they found that the fact 
was that the labor cost for locomotives on the same specifica- 
tions was three and one-half times greater in the Japanese shop 
than in the American shops. And that is a perfectly normal 
fact and not an abnormal one. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ]} 

How does it happen that this other thing came to be true? I 
went to the city of Birmingham one day. If it was impossible 
to sell there the goods I went to sell, I was either ignorant or 
foolish. However, I went. My English competitor, whose fac- 
tory I would burn if I had it—my leading English competitor 
being very busy on other work—said to me, “ Mr. Reprrep, will 
you take a contract to manufacture a standard line of my 
goods in quantities and turn them over, delivered in Manchester, 
so that I can make 10 per cent profit upon them?” I said, 
“Certainly.” I should have been delighted to have the order. 
He said he put it up to his board of directors, but their British 
pride was too much. But I wish I could have had it. 

And now to show another phase of this question—I am not 
going to tell stories all the afternoon, but to show another 
phase I want to tell an incident that took place in the city of 
Liege, in Belgium. That city of Liege has the lowest priced 
industrial labor in Burope. It is absurd that an American 
manufacturer should attempt to sell goods in Liege, but still 
they do. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
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I spent the day with a large buyer there, and all the mor 
ing we discussed prices, which were satisfactory, and quality, 


which was satisfactory; and I went back in the afternoon 
fully expecting to get an order. But the oid gentleman then 
told me of certain action in the New York customho 


whereby the duty on his goods had been raised—for he sold 
largely in the American market—and he said to me: “ Your 
goods are satisfactory and the prices are right, but I shall not 
give you an order, because you shall not come to me with « 
hand saying ‘Thou shalt not enter,’ and with the other hand. 
‘Give me your business.’” |Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Before the gentleman returns to his dis 
sion of the schedule I would like to have him state to the comm 
mittee whether in the dealings that he speaks of abroad the 
goods were simply the dumpings of American manufacturers « ‘ 
not, inasmuch as that is the usual answer that is given to the ; 
statements of fact that the gentleman has made. 

Mr. REDFIELD. They were not any of them dumpings, and 
they were sold at regular prices. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman has been able to 
sell his goods abroad on the same basis of price as that at which 
he sold them at home? a 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. a 

Mr. MANN. That seems to be a very good result of the 
working policy of our administration. [Applause on the fl 
publican side.] 

Mr. REDFIELD. And I propose, Mr. Chairman, if my ti) 
permits, to tell the reason why; and also why hundreds of my f 
low manufacturers are doing the same thing. I want to take 
up then, Mr. Chairman, the things that have been omitted in 
this discussion. I wish to deal with the question of the cost of 
production—what it involves, what the elements in it are—and 
to go through it with some care. 

But a few more illustrations may be interesting also. My 
agent in the city of Calcutta said to me, “Do you see thos ¥ 
shoes?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “I paid $3.85 for those BS 
shoes.” “ Why,’ I said, “that is an American shoe.” “ Yes,’ 5 
he said, “I bought it here. It isthe regular American $5 shoc.” 
I said, “Are you sure?” He said, “ Yes.” I wore them to New 
York and went into the store on Broadway where they are sold 
and asked what the price was there, and I was told it w: 
their regular $5 shoe. I shall be glad to give names and 
addresses to any gentleman in the House who inquires i: 
private. 

I hold in my hand a little lead pencil. It is a small, ordi- 
nary pencil. It has upon it the name of the American Pe! 
Co., of New York. I bought it in the middle of Java, out o! 
stock. I have in my home in Washington some men’s toi! 
articles—shaving soap, and so forth, made in New Jersey. |! 


bought them in Hongkong. I found them in stock in dru: 
stores around the planet. Of course they are sent ther ; 


gifts. We all realize now that it is impossible to sell goods, 
made at American wages, abroad. [Laughter on the Dem 
cratic side. ] 

And, Mr. Chairman, I have here an advertisement of a 1 
peculiar kind. It is from the Drapers’ Record, which is a lead 
ing textile paper of Great Britain. It is an advertisement « 
the Pacific Mills of Boston, United States of America. It is 
whole page advertisement, and it reads: 

Serpentine crepe is stocked by the largest retailers in Great Britain 


beeause the English public have found it is the greatest cotton crep 
the world. 


It proceeds to enlarge upon it, and says: 


By our extensive advertising in the leading British publications w 
are creating a very lively demand for serpentine crepe amongst a certain 
class of householders. 


They proceed with a guarantee, and then state that their 
London agent is prepared to fill all orders for serpentine crepe 
This is signed by the Pacific Mills, of Boston, Mass, giving 
the address of their agents not only for Great Britain but for 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and other colonies. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will my colleague yield for 
a question? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 


Mr. HARRISON of New York. In his travels in the Orient 


did my colleague find that any of the oriental cotton mills were 
suffering from competition with American mills? 
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Mr. REDFIELD. I am very glad the gentleman asked aan! 
‘nestion, because the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut | 
his address upon the tariff said something about the low | 
ces of labor and other conditions in the cotton mills of Osaka. | 
had recently the pleasure of being in the city of Osaka. My | 
‘ormant there was our own agent--a house that has nothing | 
do with cotten—he told me that the Osaka miils found it | 
ften difficult to compete with American mills. [Applause on } 
he Democratic side. ] | 
On a main street of the city of Batavia is a very nice office | 
ilding. It is one of the most creditable office buildings in | 
a, and over the door are these words, “ United States Steel 
Products Co.” 

Now, of course, it is most thoughtful and kind of the United 
States Steel Products Co. to go there and build a useless build- 
ing. We appreciate that thoroughly; but I had the impression 

t the United States Steel Products men, whatever else they 
ere, were not fools. I would suggest to the committee investi- 
ing the United States Steel Corporation, to inquire as to 
whether one of their subsidiaries is giving away its product in 
the Dutch East Indies. Yet, after all, we are told that though 
foreign manufacturers are handicapped by distance, by time, and 
by freight, we can not compete with them because we pay high 
wages and they pay low wageg..- 

Finally, to end what I was going to say in illustration, just let 
me read a list of 10 departments of one export journal stating 
the American goods that they are offering abroad, for sale in 
open competition, Mr. Chairman, with Germany and Great 
Britain. And at the risk of being a little bit wearisome, I 
think it may inform this House to know how completely we are 
unable to compete with the foreign manufacturer. I read, there- 
fore, iron mongery, fine tools, bicycles, sporting goods, lamps, 
razors, firearms, carriage makers’ supplies, sanitary goods, 
lighting systems, dry goods, men’s furnishing goods, boots and 
shoes, corsets, hats and caps, textiles, clothing, women’s furnish- 
ings, office furniture, office devices, stationery, typewriters, fil- 
ing cabinets, printers’ supplies, paper, machine tools—a friend 
in Rotterdam sold two that were made in New Jersey the other 
day when I was there—boilers, lubricants, electrical material, 
yalyes, woodworking machinery, belting, shafting, pulleys, pack- 
ing, furniture, kitchenware, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDY. Is the gentleman sure that razors are included 
in that list? I thought we had to have about 200 per cent duty 
to enable us to compete here in razors. 

Mr. REDFIELD. If the gentleman will accompany me 
abroad, I shall be very glad to have him buy American razors 
out of stock at a number of points. 

Mr. HARDY. Razors are in the gentleman’s list, are they? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Razors are here; also agricultural ma- 
chinery. On that matter of agricultural machinery I am re- 
minded of another thing. 

Haye any of my friends on this side of the House heard a 
gentleman on that side of the House mention or account for 
this particular fact, that there are manufacturing houses in 
America that sell no goods in the United States? They pay 
as high wages as anyone. There is one in Poughkeepsie, 
N. ¥., making agricultural machinery. Another is in or near 
Newburgh, N. Y. There are many more; one in New York 
City. 

And yet the feature of this discussion is the fear of foreign 
makers in American markets, ignoring the fact that foreign 
designs, foreign measurement, foreign methods are often such 
as to make their products useless here at any price. 

The discussion, therefore, from a manufacturing standpoint 
has been of the most elementary character. It is assumed, 
without argument, that American manufacturers can not com- 
pete in the world’s market on even terms without protection, 
and can not even hold their own at home. The only suggested 
way of meeting competition is by reducing wages, the crudest, 
the coarsest, and the most brutal of all methods. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The only form of competition that appears to be known is in 
the prices at which goods are sold, and yet some American 
goods selling widely abread bring higher prices in Europe and 
other foreign markets than goods produced of the same kind 
in the markets where they are sold. 

In Antwerp I was told by a gentleman that he could buy in 
Germany goods much cheaper than mine. I asked him to show 
them to me and I was given them. He told the price, which 
was about 20 per cent less than mine. I took them up, and at 
the point where the handle should have been fitted closely and 
carefully, I put the blade of my knife in and left it standing. 
I said to my Belgian friend, “ Will you accept goods like that 
from me?” “ Well,” he said, “they are cheaper than yours.” 
I said to him, “If you will accept goods like that from me I 
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will make them 10 per cent less than the Ger n pri 0 
he said, ‘I can not 

The necessity therefore exists for a | ler view of this 
whole subject which shall 1 int mint facts tha ave 1 
yet appeared, and to consider it fre a practical rather than 
from a theoretical! side 

Now, if there is one man. Mr. Chairman. in tl! 1 who 
can not afford to be deceived, it is the ie is 
the last man that can rd to be deceived ‘ ut 
its head off. He knows perfectly well ti ‘ 
money than if he runs at a loss. His | t ent head 
off unless he keeps it moving at a profit. He is not sily de 


ceived. He must face realities. 

Now, let us consider, if you please, the coa: of py 
the manufacturers’ standpoint. What is it and what 
volve and how shall it be handled? Unless 
gentiemen before me who are practitioners of the law will fh 
that they have discovered a strictly professional pr i 
dealing with cost, an intricate and complex thing—not t 
which can be bitten off at a bite and called the rate of wa 

There are four groups that enter into 

1. The cost of labor. 

2. The cost of material. 

3. Burden cost (or overhead charges). 

4. Selling cost. 

The aggregate of these four fixes the point per unit of prod 
uct where profit begins. Let us diseuss them separately 

First, labor cost. In a modern indusiry this is often no‘ 
the largest element in cost per unit of their product. In so1 
industries it is rarely the largest element in unit cost. In my 
own experience there have been many cases where had the 
labor cost equaled the other elements of cost per unit I should 
have thought my superintendent needed overhauling. I am 
told that in an American locomotive the percentage of labor 
cost is 20 and that the percentage of material cost and of bur 
den and overhead charges is 80. 

I was in a mill a few weeks ago not a thousand miles from 
New York. They were making a fabric, and I asked wheat the 
percentage of labor and material in it was. It is a material, 
gentlemen, that I have heard discussed upon the floor of this 
House as being one case where we must maintain the standard 
of American wages. This party said a change in the tariff 
would be disastrous, and yet he said that out of a dollar and 
a quarter selling price per pound the material and wastage 
cost was $1.05, and when I said te him, “ You mean by that that 
you must pay your labor and carry your burden charge and 
make your profit out of 20 cents on a dollar and a quarter”? 
He said, “ Yes.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it needs only the statement to show that 
the important factor in labor cost is not the rate of wage, but 
the rate of output. It is not what you pay, but what you get 
for what you pay that counts. 

Once, when my office was located in the city of Paris, I em 
ployed a lot of French carpenters and paid them 10 franes a 
day—$1.90 each—and at the end of three or four days I was 
well-nigh crazy. Down the long aisle of the building I saw a 
familiar-looking tool box, with a saw sticking from the end. and 
I ran to the place and found a man who looked like an Ameri 
can carpenter. I said, “Are you a Yankee?” and he said, “ Yes.” 
I said, “I want to employ you now.” He said, “ Boss, I charge 
$4.50 a day.” I said, “‘Come right along.” Two days later I 
discharged four Frenchmen, and my one American carpenter 
did more work than the four Frenchmen. |[Applause.] And 
I saved money by the process. And if somebody wants to ask me 
the question, there are sound, sober, serious reasons why the 
American carpenter did as much work as four Frenchmen, and 
I shall be very glad, if you wish to detain me, to go into the 
details of the reason why that man is so much more efficient 

SEVERAL Memaurrs. Let us have the reasons. 

Mr. REDFIELD. In employing a French carpenter, he gm 
to work having eaten almost nothing. For breakfast he |} 
nothing more than-a bit, a little bit, of bread, without butte 
eoffee. At 11 o'clock he stops to eat a little bread and d 
little sour wine. That is all, all I ever saw any of them eat 
8 o’clock he stops again to eat a little bread and ’ 
sour wine. Aft® he gets through at night he has what he 
a dinner. Such a man can never work at any labor requiri 
steady physical exertion continuously under pressure in com 
petition with a man who eats three square mealsaday. [Laugl 
ter and applause.] 

I speak from some knowledge of French factories, and also of 
German factories, but I would like my friends on the other side 
to explain the folly of the Englishman who once asked me to go 
into his factory and tell him how to cut down his labor cost. 
What a fool that Englishman must have been! Yet I might 


every factory cost: 
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pause right there to tell what I found at that particular time in 
that English factory as another reason why they can not com- 
pete with us, 

A Memeer. Tell us. 

Mr. REDFIELD. The first machines I found in the factory 
I recommended be thrown into the scrap heap. That is char- 
acteristic. I went upstairs and found a screw machine making 
bolts of various sizes, and a boy running it at a very small wage, 
probably about 2 shillings a day. 

I stood looking at the boy, and its product, first, twenty 4-inch 
bolts, and then twenty-five 3-inch bolts, and then fifty #-inch 
bolts, and then five or six 1-inch bolts, and then back to quar- 
ter inch. I went to the superintendent and said to him, “ Mr. 
So-and-So, that boy is costing you more than a man who earns 
$3 a day would in one of our shops.” He said, “Why?” I 
said, “ Twenty-five per cent of his time is used in altering tools. 
Hie is ‘breaking up,’ as we say, altering his machine from time 
to time and stopping his processes 10 to 15 times a day.” He 
said, ““ What would you do?” I said, “Give him one size and 
Jet him run ali day on that. The next morning give him 
another size and let him run all day on that, and the next 
morning give him another size; do not stop your machines, but 
run them steadily on one size.” “ Why,” he said, “ Mr. Rep- 
FIELD, we can not get foremen to think that out.” I shall be 
glad to give the name, place, and date to anybody who inquires. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. McMORRAN. I assume from your description you have 
recently made a trip around the world. 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Will you state to the House here how 
many American ships you found under the American flag? 

Mr. REDFIELD. I shall be glad to discuss that question. 
I have already put it in writing. The last American ship I 
saw was in Hongkong. After that I saw two ships bearing 
the flag of Sarawak, and three bearing the flag of Greece, but 
none bearing the flag of America until I got to New York. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Were you especially proud of the fact? 

Mr. REDFIELD. No; I am ashamed of it. 

Mr. MCMORRAN. Now, if the gentleman will permit another 
question, because I understand you are getting the same price 
abroad you are getting at home 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McCMORRAN, Do I understand you can ship from one of 
your factories at Detroit, Mich., to Hongkong and China at the 
same cost you can ship from Detroit to points in Michigan? 

Mr. REDFIELD. You mean transportation cost? 

Mr. McMORRAN, I mean transportation cost. 

Mr. REDFIELD. Certainly not. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Then if you get the same price from the 
foreign buyer that you do from the American buyer are not 
you discriminating against the American buyer? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Goods for foreign markets are sold f. a. s. 
New York—free alongside ship, New York—and the question 
of transportation is always for the foreign buyer as it is for 
the American buyer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
foreigner pays that freight. Goods are sold f. o. b. Detroit for 
San Diego, or Portland, Me., or Indianapolis, Ind. There is no 
serious injustice in that; it is understood. 

Mr. MCMORRAN. Are you certain you are selling the engines 
that you manufacture in Detroit at the same price in Michigan 
you are abroad? 

Mr. REDFIELD. It is a fraction or two higher abroad. I 
will be glad to give the exact discount list to the gentleman in 
private. 

Mr. McoMORRAN. 
engines—— 

Mr. REDFIELD. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. McMORRAN. And I have some knowledge of them, and 
I assume that a great deal of the success of your institution 
is due to the most excellent ability you have in connection 
with your salesmen. 

Mr. REDFIELD. I thank you; but I have only been with 
that concern for a few years. 

Mr. McMORRAN, That enables you to get better prices 
than the other salesmen get. 

Mr. REDFIELD. No; most of the business matters I have 
spoken of, it is only fair to say, have no relation with that 
particular concern, but with another one, I have been selling 
goods abroad for the last 18 years. 

Mr. McMORRAN. I desire to ask the gentleman another 
question. Have you any suggestion now as how to cure the 
evil of foreign ships carrying American products? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes, indeed. I shall be glad at some future 





I will state I bought some of your 


time to address this House on that particular subject of the 
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merchant marine, as it is a subject “o which I feel very keen!y. 
if the House desires it, but I do not care to mix up the cost «+ 
production with it now, it being an entirely separate matt. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I have just stated in + 
matter of labor cost the serious element is not the rate of wa 

but the rate of output. For example, in competing with 

Swedish concern at one time it was inquired how it was }» 

ticable so to do. 

I said, ‘‘How much does he produce? “Four hundred 
day.” I said, “Our output is twenty-eight hundred a da: 
One of the things, gentlemen, I would like to burn into y. 
thought is this—the essentially variable quality of cost. It 
not be talked about as a fixed thing. Cost is everywhere ; 
always variable, at every time and in every place. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. If my colleague will parc 
me, does he believe the difference in the cost of production hy 
and abroad is a practical way of fixing the tariff rate? 

Mr. REDFIELD. If the gentleman permit, I will later a 
swer that question squarely and directly. 

Output varies with the character of the workmen, the eq: 
ment, its arrangement, or other local conditions, with the 
ture of the superintendence, with the discipline, and so fo; 
It is absurd to assume that work done by a man paid $4 4; 
costs more per annum than work done by a man paid 
daily. It may be more or less costly, and depends upon ot! 
conditions. Therefore, because certain goods are produced 
a certain labor cost per unit when the wage rate is $3 
day in a certain place, it can never be argued that the sa; 
wage rate on similar goods results in a like labor cost per | 
in another place. It may vary from 10 to 50 per cent 
discuss the wage rate as the controlling factor in labor 
per unit is both inadequate and misleading. The railroads 
a very notable example of this. The English railways 
vastly cheaper labor than we, but their freight charge per | 
mile is two and one-half times ours. With pride the [ni 
railway department told this last winter that, though | 
labor is one-eighth of ours in cost per day, they had succeeded 
in getting down to a trifle lower freight cost per ton-mile than 
we. They had been years at it, with labor one-eighth of ours, 
and had just succeeded. 

I have in my hand a letter from my own representati\ 
Rangoon, saying, “ Figure on an apparatus using native |! 
cheap but bad.” To say a man gets $3 per day means not! 
at all as to the cost of his product. It may be either | 
high, and the wage rate taken by itself alone affords no | 
of comparison, Apart from the wage rate, labor cost per 
is very largely under the control of the manufacturer and 
be radically altered without changing the wage rate. 

Now, there is a question as to a manufacturer’s own co! 
of his labor cost apart from the wage rate that I wan't 
illustrate by three examples. 

In a large factory in the State of Illinois the superinten:| 
had 100 milling machines in one room—a room very muc! 
this. They were all arranged facing one way, and he stood 
the end of the room one day and saw the men were walk 
useless miles in getting back and forth to feed the mac! 
as they ran out of stock. And he planned how he should « 
nate that useless cost of walking—time paid, as he said to 
for walking matches. Finally, he took his 100 machines 
turned them face to face, so that the man passing bet: 
them had a machine on either hand. He divided the mac! 
into four groups, one in each corner of the room. He cut down 
the walking distance 15 miles a day [applause], and he sa: 
two men’s labor, or a saving of 25 per cent of his labor 
without altering anything except the arrangement of his ma 
chines, 

The next illustration is this: I know a factory in which tle 
product was doubled in two years without adding a man or 
without adding a machine. And this is the way it was done: 
It is a very interesting experience in labor cost. The men had 
been paid on day work. The labor men have, and they prope 
have, a horror of piecework, as it is commonly administere:|, 
because, I am sorry to say, manufacturers have so abused the 
piecework principle that the laboring men have justly come ‘o 
fear it. [Applause.] As piecework is handled in most facio- 
ries it ought to be hated, as it is hated, but in this particular 
factory the head of the concern got the idea that he could sive 
by guaranteeing his men a high wage. That is queer gloctrilc 
for the other side of the House. He got the idea in his head 
that he could save by paying a high wage, and he said—ani 
I speak of it because I was called into consultation at the 
time—“ We will guarantee your day rates; you shall always 
earn your present day’s pay. We will also guarantee that, 1) 
matter what you earn, your piecework rates shall not be cul. 
We will agree with one another that obvious mistakes will be 


” 





ected either way, but if you earn large pay, understand, 
piecework rate shail not be cut, no matter what you earn.” 
at was true. That factory operated upon that basis for 
The wages of some men went up to $6, and in 
odd cases even to $7 a day. I had the pleasure of selling 
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» of the product of this shop abroad, against European com- 


tition. 

Now. when the men were guaranteed an unlimited earning | 
see what happened? The manufacturer said, “There is 
chine. There is your power. Go ahead. Earn all you 


and God bless you.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
ww, from the manufacturer’s side naturally the first result of 
s largely to increase the product. Then three 
ings happened. The manufacturer went one day to a man 
d said to him, “Pat, you are earning pretty good wages. 
It does not make any difference to me what you earn. The 
re you earn the better for us both. But there is one thing 
can not afford, and that is to have your machine shut 
wn for repairs. It hurts me, and it hurts you every hour 
it that machine is idle, and your machine is of that particu- 
kind and engaged in that particular work that knocks 
he machine to if it is not properly taken care of. 
Every hour it is delayed in operation it hurts both you and me.” 
Sars Pat, “ What is it that you want?” “I want you to spend 
ut 15 minutes before work starts every morning in over- 
that machine in your own interest. Do not let it get 
nto such shape that it will need repairs.” 
Gentlemen, I can not tell you the exact number of thousands 
f dollars per annum that was saved in that factory in that 
ple way, but it was several times $10,000 a year, just that 
item of examining carefully the machines every morning before 
beginning regular operations. 
In the next place the system of using fuel had been more or 
careless in this shop. The manufacturer went to his work- 
en and said to them, “ Boys, you are not going to be cut, no 
matter what you earn. You can not afford to waste time in 
iring improperly. You must be careful.” His men did as in- 
ructed. At the end of three or four weeks about an hour 
nd a quarter’s time’ was saved each day, amounting to one- 
eighth of the operating time of that part of the plant, besides 
saving of fuel. 
Now, in most factories the element of defective goods is a 
large element of cost. It may be a very large element of cost 
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Labor cost is affected by sanit lb ' condit rs. 
It varies with the qu ty ad ! if the outy nd 
it can never be assumed that it is at the close of e 3 vhat 
it was at the beginning of the year i he s shoy It is 


enormously modified by t! progress of vent ine labor 





cost in your shop in January , s es ‘ y 
wiped out by July. The labor cost in Jul vy he entirely 
altered by December: else f ‘ r pul r agent f r. 
| and for what purpose are yx the world 
for the latest machinery? Base a ta non the Januar st, 
| that is just equal to the difference in foreign cos f ti he 
|} such a thing, and it is altegether altered by Ju 1] De 
cember it may be three times the difference ever) u 
facturer knows these things and live ip t l vy, 
but does not always talk about them in public. AM ud 
laughter. | 
Labor cost varies with the arra it of \ el A ! 
the shop. It is affected by the space available. It varies h 
the changes in material, with the sufficiency and the regu 
of the supply of material and its suitability to the rk. And 
the labor cost of Monday when the stock runs out Monday 
afternoon and new stock comes in Tuesday is t the same on 
Tuesday that it was on Monday. The steel mill mad 
an error and your labor cost go flying up ! g 
And I am speaking now, gentlemen, from e in 
| figuring labor costs to hundredths of a cent per 1 
Labor cost is affected by the lighting and the 7 er « 
ment of the shop, and will change with the going of one s I 
intendent and the coming of anothe I am e before this 
audience I need only to say these things one after the her 
to have their entire reasonableness made plain to 1 all 
Labor cost will alter radically within a month, by the ro- 
duction of new tools, new machinery, or the change of a process 
ren to the extent of having whole process el inte It 
varies with the wastefulress of material used in producing an 
article, excessive use of supplies, the loss of time and 1 erial 
occasioned in making defective goods: and every one of these 
items has to be strictly and careft ite 1 | ny ert 
manufacturer 
The labor cost is affected by methods of ing (by 
work on a righteous basis, and by day’s work on an wunrigl us 
basis) and by a just and considerate application of t ds 


here you are making goods, as some factories do, measured to | 


the thousandth of an inch. This manufacturer went to his men 
nd said, “ Boys, you are well paid. There is no limit, prac 


eally, to what you can earn. Go.ahead and earn what you | 


But it is not fair on that basis to make any bad goods.” 

The men thought the matter over among themselves, and finally 
ey came to him and said, “ What is it you want?” and he 
said, “I want you to replace the bad goods in your own time 
1 to replace the material that you waste.” And right there 


s saved several thousand dollars more in the course of a year. | 
In those three little ways, without touching the rate of wage, | 


+} 


» output of that factory went up double in two years; and the | 


same thing, to a greater or less degree, depending upon different | 


ircumstances, is possible everywhere. But some one will say 

bout the case I have quoted that there must have been lax 

anagement theretofore. I can assure him that was not the 
case. 

I met an American leather manufacturer while abroad. He 
had some English visitors come into his plant, and showed them 
how he was making a hundred dozen of a certain kind of skin 
per day—that is, doing a certain operation on that many per 


day—and they said to him: “That is very good, indeed; very | 


cood, indeed; better than we do, and we are very much pleased 
with it.” But he did not tell them that he had just bought a 
machine, which would take the place of the one that he showed 
them, that did 300 dozen a day. And when a few years later he 

nt to see them in Great Britain and found they had risen to 
his standard of 100 dozen a day, he did not tell them then 


that he had put in another machine that made the process 600 | 


dozen a day. 

Labor cost per unit varies with time and place, and in the 
same shop is constantly changing. 
eral mills producing the same goods, belonging to the same com- 
pany. 
the same goods, under the same ownership, in three different 
cities, and get the cost alike would be a wonder. 
creatly like to know where such men could be had. 
ample, I have in mind two factories, belonging to the same con- 
cern, where for two years it has been a constant effort to get 
the costs alike in making the same goods. But what are you 
going to do when in one factory power costs three times as 
much as it does in the other? 














ef paying apart from the amount paid 

Labor cost is, therefore, 2 variable element. It can 1 be 
measured by any fixed standard. To offer a fixed rate lut 
to cover the difference in labor cost is first of all to st : 
absurdity, for the one is variable and the other is alway: 

But labor cost in any factory is both direct and ir 
will be made plain; upon the proper adjustment of ons 
other depends in a degree the labor cost 

Reaffirming, therefore, that in many industries the unit st 

| of labor is not the largest ement of the total uni ost, it 
may be a small percentage thereof, we pass t ‘consider tl 
cost of material. This is the mos \ he « 

of cost, but only a little thought is ne show t] i 
too, 1s variable. In two shops, one buyi I: q ies 
and the other small quantities of t s f 
the material will vary. In two large shops y ! 

quantity, but have buyers of diff t r in 
amount of free capital with \ to pur e, tl ‘ost will 
vary. In two shops in the same busi s, but d diffe 

with respect to transportation, the cost wi 1 Witl : 
shops the cost of material will vary with the ha g f: 
provided and with the space available for storage. The st 
of material will vary with the syst of receiving th 

and storing them. The cost of material must always ve 
| such important and such variable items as freigl eart 
wharface, demurrage, and the like. 

The cost of material must always include the wag ft 
storekeeper and a share of rental for the space occupied |! 
The cost of material will vary also with such de 
will take place if is not protected against | 
fore, though relatively a fixed quantity, is v 


I should | 
For ex- | 


It is unlike in each of sev- | 


A superintendent who would take three mills making | 


| 





| 


different shops, in the same line of business, i 


that the net material cost in one even appr ! 
another. 

The cost of material must include the factory supplies, the 
purchase, keeping, management of which is an important and 
complex element of cost where thousands sily ( f 
sight. Consider what it may mean t one purel if 
bad lubricating oi]. Its use on valuable 1 cle ‘ 
may cause the loss of thousands of 

gut when the variable items of unit cost 








is } v 


are combined you have only cbtained what mn as prime 
two of the most 


cost, or actual outlay, and have still to consider 
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serious elements in cost, each of which sometimes amounts to a 
larger total than either labor or material, and sometimes ex- 
ceeds them both. 

We therefore take up, third, cost of burden or overhead 


charges. This is often ignored or not appreciated at true value. 
More concerns are wrecked by failure to estimate or manage it 
eae than by any other single cause save perhaps insufficient 
capital 

I have in mind a factory in which I was employed and where 
I could not persuade my employer that a certain machine which 
was selling for $8,000 was in reality costing $9,000. 

He thought he knew. He said, “I have been in this busi- 
ness 30 years, and I ought to know my own business”; and 
to a question as to how he carried his costs he said he kept 
them in his head, with that result. He insisted that his burden 
charge was 10 per cent, whereas, as a matter of fact, it was 
nearer 80 per cent, and it became me very speedily to find other 
employment, and at the end of two years that concern failed. 

Among the items covered in burden cost are such as these: 
Taxes and assessments, repairs to buildings and machinery, 
indirect labor, superintendence, experiments, insurance and 
fire protection—two different things—depreciation, bad debts, 
accidents, interest and discounts, power, heat, and light, and 
legal expenses, every one of them matters which everybody 
knows, every one of them matters needing the most careful 
attention, if they are to be kept within reasonable limits. 

A large concern located on expensive land in a city with high 
rates of assessment and taxes may bear a burden in this single 
respect enough to pay a profit on the entire investment of a 
small concern more favorably placed; but, as showing the com- 
plex nature of this problem, the same concern may, by reason 
of its equipment and its efficient organization, produce goods, 
though paying the same or higher wages, so cheaply as to over- 
come this handicap. 

Repairs vary with the character of the buildings, their age, 
their location, with climate, and with respect to machinery, with 
the care given to it. In some industries this item of repairs is 
very large. 

Indirect labor is an unfortunate necessity in every industry. 
A cotton mill employs carpenters and steam fitters, whose pres- 
ence is necessary, but whose expense is a burden on the output. 
Every modern shop has to have a tool room. This question of 
indirect cost is often a very serious one, and is a matter requir- 
ing the closest professional study. 

The cost of superintendence is apt to be heavy in proportion 
as the labor is cheap. I was very much interested in what the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr, Hitt] said about the jute 
mills in Calcutta in his recent address, because only eight weeks 
ago I was in those jute mills talking with the superintendent. 
I find it a very excellent plan, if you wish to get at the details 
of a factory, to avoid the owner. [Laughter and applause.] 
Get at the practical superintendent and you will learn more in 
an hour than you will from the owner in three weeks, I asked 
this gentleman in this large jute mill about the question of his 
labor. He said it was cheap, very cheap. I said, “ Is it waste- 
ful?” He answered, “ Extremely wasteful.” I asked him in 
what other respect it was bad, and he said it was bad in the 
respect that it required an unusual amount of European super- 
intendence—three to four times as much as they would give in 
Scotiand. 

Experiments looking toward new or better output, tools, or 
machines are a very expensive item in many factories. It is 
hardly necessary to say that insurance varies. An old wooden 
miil must charge the cost of its output with many times the 
unit cost for insurance that is borne by goods produced in 
modern so-called slow-burning buildings. The actual loss from 
fires, over and above that covered by insurance, is a part of 
the burden cost frequently forgotten and of uncertain amount, 
but often serious. Depreciation is a large item of cost, amount- 
ing often to as much as 10 per cent per annum of the entire 
value of the machinery, buildings, and other equipment, vary- 
ing with conditions. Sometimes neglected by manufacturers, 
it forms a burden of a self-enforcing character, which, if not 
reckoned as an annual addition to the burden cost, will come 
in a lump sum whenever machinery or buildings must be re- 
placed. The loss arising through machinery thrown out of 
date by new inventions is a serious part of burden cost fre- 
quently forgotten. The loss arising from the continued use of 
antiquated and slow-producing apparatus is another large part 
of burden cost. It.is not confined to England, although that is 


its great exemplar, and here I want, if I may, to tell an incident 
or two. 

Some few years ago I visited a large English engineering 
shop, and to my horror discovered an old-fashioned single cyl- 
inder walking-beam engine being built. I asked what that was 


for, and they said it was for a cotton mill in Oldham. Along. 
side of that they were building several modern triple-expansion 
engines. I said, “ Why is that old type being built; it is 59 
years behind the times.” He said, “ Simply because the owner 
said his father had one like it, and he wanted the same thing.” 
I once sold a large order of goods to a concern in the city of 
Leeds, in England. That was a very absurd thing to do, be. 
cause Leeds is a great industrial town. It was, of course. 
another case of our benevolence, but they bought the goods. 
When I came to the question of the allowance for finishing op 
the goods I said, ‘‘ How much shall I allow on each surface for 
finishing?” “Ob,” they said, “ one-eighth of an inch.” I said 
“Our usual practice is one thirty-second.” They said, “ Mr. 
REDFIELD, I wish you would be serious.” I said, “I am entirely 
serious. You have bought here a modern American plant of 
machinery.” That is quite a European habit. It is rather ig- 
nored here, but it is quite the habit in Europe to buy American 
machinery, and I should be very much pleased to take some of 
you gentlemen to see half a dozen, some in Germany and sonie 
in England. I said, “ You have got this fine plant of American 
machinery. You are now proposing to require of it four times 
the amount of work that it was built to do, or else run it far 
below its normal speed.” ‘“ Well,” they said, “that is our 
custom and practice,’ and therefore because of that custom 
required four times the machining work to finish those good 
that we put on them in America. 

This question of slow-producing apparatus is sometimes | 
itself alone very serious. I recall one large sugar refiner) 
New York City that closed on that account alone. [ reca|! 
another where the single item of cartage was so great they 
had to go out of business. I recall three woolen mills that 
stood idle for years because their machinery was out of di! 
and they would not replace it, and another that was idle and 
stood idle because it was three miles from a railroad and the 
cartage killed it. Those are the things that do it, and 
the difference in the wage rate. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The losses from accident are a constant terror to every 
manufacturer, and yet I stood, within the last few weeks, in 4 
factory claiming high protection at our hands here, which 
eould have made a profit by saving in handling charges alone, 
but which stood to lose—for lack of care for human flesh and 
blood, and because of failure to properly protect its machinery 
thousands of dollars every year. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman desire more time? 
If so, I will yield him such further time as he desires. [.\p- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REDFIELD. The loss arising from bad accounts is 
present in every business, and varies with the care in selling 
goods. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. The point made by the gentleman seems to me 
to apply with equal force to the late ruling of our Intersti( 
Commerce Commission holding that these subsidiary compaiiics, 
some of the great shipping companies, may have their rake-off 
after delivery while other companies are not given the same 
amount of saving, and thereby destroy the minor companies. 

Mr. REDFIELD. That is quite true. The burden of tlie 
charge arising from interest and discounts varies with the 
amount of free capital available in the business. I do not refer 
to the interest upon bonds or the interest on the total invest- 
ment, with which some concerns charge themselves as an cx- 
pense, but rather the interest that is to be paid upon real-estate 
mortgages and upon money borrowed to supply working capital! 
and for discounts allowed customers for prepayment. 

Power, heat, and light vary greatly. In two large shops 
known to me and belonging to the same concern, operating 
on the same class of goods, on this single item there is a dif- 
ference of 300 per cent. The source of power is so variable that 
no general statement can be made. For example, power from 
water, from steam, from electricity, or from gas engines. I am 
interested in two concerns using electric power largely. One 
pays 5 cents per kilowatt hour, taking it from steam; the other 
14 cents a kilowatt hour, taking it from water, a difference of 
over 300 per cent in the power rate. 

It will be seen that the item of burden cost is one of impor- 
tance and difficult to define. It is one in which every manufac- 
turer is very closely interested, because it very often affects 
the cost of his production far more than the rate of wages that 
he pays. Manufacturers, however, are very apt to assume the 
burden cost to be less than it is. Instead of making a careful 
study of it, they take what seems to be the obvious course, of 
reducing the pay roll, instead of the more economical course of 
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studying closely their burden charges. Once my partner said 
to me, “Although your department of this business is not the 
factory, I want you to go into it every day for an hour or two, 
simply to find what is wrong.” And for 10 years I never went 
a day that I did not find something that could be bettered. Be 
fore a manufacturer comes to you, gentlemen on this side of the 
House, claiming the right to have you tax this whole people for 
bis benefit, he should show affirmatively facts to the effect that 
his methods are the best that are known. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. McCOY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McCOY. If the gentleman is willipg, I would like to 
have him tell his experience with a gentleman from a Pittsburg 
steel company sometime ago. 

Mr. REDFIELD. I will be glad to do it. When a tariff bill 
was pending, Mr. Chairman, some years ago, a representative 
of a crucible-steel works in Pittsburg came into my office and 
said, “I have a petition I would like to have you sign.” I said, 
“What is it?” He replied, “It is a petition to have the duty 
upon our product advanced.” I asked him why. I ought, per- 
haps, to explain, Mr. Chairman, that manufacturers have talked 
yery freely with me for many years, assuming, as a matter of 
course, that I agreed with them in their particular views, and 
this man went on to say in answer to my question as to why 
they wanted this additional duty: “ We have got to keep the 
standard of American living; we have got to hold up the Amer- 
ican rate of wages and see that our American working people 
live on a basis far better than the pauper labor of Europe.” I 
said, “That is very interesting. How much of the proposed 
increase do you propose to add to your pay roll?” He said 
they had not yet given that serious consideration. [Laughter.] 
I asked him if he would add any portion of this increased duty 
to the pay roll, and he replied that they had not got to that yet. 
I said to him, “I have already signed a petition to have our 
duty reduced, but if you will enter into a contract with me here 
and now that within a year after the duty is increased you will 
add any percentage to your pay roll, then I will recall my 
petition and sign yours and publish the facts.” He said, “ You 
could not expect me to do that.” [Laughter.] I said to him, 
“Now, Mr. So-and-so”—I knew him very well—I said, “ Now, 
Mr. So-and-so, you are paying 10 per cent, are you not?” He 
said he was. i then asked him if his desire was not simply 
to pay a little better than 10 per cent. He said, “ Well, Mr. 
REDFIELD, you know how these things go.” [Laughter.] 

The reduction of wage rate is always an expensive process, 
involves serious, unseen, but real losses. I invite the gentle- 
men to go to the Library of Congress and take out a little book 
entitled “ Cost Reduction,” in which you will not find the sugges- 
tion made of reducing cost by altering the rate of wages. 

Who shall calculate accurately the difference in labor cost 
in a large factory between the output of a force of, say, 1,000 
mechanics, well paid, well equipped, well housed, with ample 
light and power, with machinery well arranged, with material 
exactly suited to their purposes, with management that wins the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the men by liberal pay and just 
treatment, and the output of an equal force of men working in 
poor light, with variable, insufficient power, poor equipment, 
with wages cut to the smallest limit, with improper sanitary 
conditions, and harsh treatment? [Applause.] 

The difference between the output under above conditions 
may be the difference between ruin and dividends. You can not 
confine human nature within the limits of a wage rate. Wholly 
outside of the rate of pay there is unlimited scope for brains in 
manufacturing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But in all this we have merely produced our goods and laid 
them at the factory door. They are not yet sold, and before 
their sale takes place another serious element of cost must be 
added. Therefore we must discuss selling expense. This selling 
expense is sometimes as large as the entire cost of labor, mate- 
rial, and burden. 

I have only to mention to you what it costs to sell automo- 
biles in order to get your immediate assent to that. Selling 
cost includes such items as traveling expenses, commissions, 
advertising, office salaries and rental, postage and stationery, 
packing and shipping expense, office equipment, office heat and 
light, and similar items. I need only mention these to show 
at once that they are of a very variable character. In some 
lines the cost of advertising alone is equal to the combined 
cost of all things else put together. In some industries travel- 
ing expenses are a very heavy item. Office expenses are very 
high in other industries, and in others office expenses might well 
be greater if they would so insure the ascertainment and re- 
duction of burden cost. Some time ago a manufacturer claim- 
ing to need protection told me, in answer to the question, “ Do 
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you keep your costs accurately?” “TI carry them in my head.” 


He said, “I have been thinking for some time of putting in a 


cost-keeping system. It would cost about $4,000 to install the 
system, and I have not yet seen my way clear to it.” I said to 
him, “Do you know whether that room or this room or the 
other room pays you a profit or costs you a loss?” He said, 
“No.” I said, “ How can you economize if you can not tell 
that? How can you know where to economize?” And yet he 


has the cheek to expect us to vote to tax the people in order 
that he may make a profit. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

In one concern well known to me the burden and selling 
costs were double that of material and labor, and labor was 
least of all. Misleading and inaccurate statements frequently 
arise from lack of accurate accounting and cost keeping. Manu- 
facturers are frequently ignorant of their own costs. I know 
of one so ignorant of his own business that had 


he S400 (nw) 


stolen from him, Mr. Chairman, and yet he did not know if. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] I would be very glad to 


give the name and place to anybody who may be interested to 
inquire. Manufacturers have often the cheap 
rather than the economical. Cost is often assumed to be in 
labor where it is actually consumed in burden, or valuable by- 
products are neglected that would carry the burden of cost in 
whole or in part. 

And right there I had an interesting experience with a large 
concern in Connecticut. We had to make in our business a 
certain kind of scrap material, for which I could find no sat- 
isfactory market. I sold it, but I could not get enough for it. 
I was satisfied that somewhere in this wide country there 
were consumers who wanted that sort of thing and would pay 
for it. So I wrote to the largest concern of its kind, a house 
in Connecticut, making the same kind of scrap, whose output 
was 100 to my 1. I said to him, “ How do you dispose of your 
scrap?” He said, “I have it wheeled out and dumped in my 
back yard.” But four months’ study of that scrap pile on our 
part enabled us to raise this price from $7 to $15 a ton. The 
other man did not study it. He could ery for protection, but 
he did not study his scrap heap, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

From the above, if you have been so kind as to follow me 
closely, I think it will be obvious that no assumption can ever 
be made that in order to reduce cost, wages need be touched. 
On the contrary, the field for saving outside of wages, and for 
the economical use of the funds spent in wages, is so large as to 
tax the powers of the human mind. 

There are four whole classes of cost, each comprising numer- 
ous important items, that should be studied carefully before the 
question of reducing wages is so much as thought of. 

I am going to speak in a few minutes, if you will allow me so 
long, of three things that I am sure have never been mentioned 
here—hidden reserves, compounded duties, and double incomes. 
They are rather abstruse, but extremely illuminating things, and 
I am led to think of them by the fact that I have not yet men- 
tioned the serious element in cost called officers’ salaries. Did 
you ever hear the proposition laid down that if the pay roll 
was cut the officers’ salaries should be cut in proportion? And 
is it not perfectly sound that since the margin of living is nar- 
rower for the workman, the man who has the broader margin 
should be cut first and most? [Applause.] It would seem per- 
fectly obvious. 

I have touched but lightly upon the abuse of the piece- 
work system, but I know one factory where five times the 
rate was cut lest the men earn too much. I say, gentlemen, it 
is an absolutely sound principle that he who comes before the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House claiming the use of 
the taxing power in his behalf shall come, in this and in all 
respects, with clean hands. [Applause.] 

Since it is clear that cost is a large and complex subject, of 
which the item of labor forms but one, and often a minor part, 
and that cost is fluctuating and variable, it follows that no tax 
ean be laid which will in different places and at different times 
always cover the difference in cost between foreign and domestic 
producers, 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does the gentleman mean by 
“cost of labor” the Republican phrase “cost of production”? 

Mr. REDFIELD. I will repeat it. I think it will be then 
clear. Since it is clear that the cost of production is a large 
and complex subject, of which the item of labor forms but one, 
and often a minor part, and that cost is fluctuating and variable, 
it follows that no tax can be laid which will in different places 
and at different times always cover the difference in cost be- 
tween foreign and domestic producers. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCOY. Assuming that there is any. 

Mr. REDFIELD. There is no such fixed difference in cost 
between foreign and domestic producers. There not, and 


been seeking 


is 
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there never can be, such a thing as fixity of cost. 
xity of cost in a factory is industrial tuberculosis, and means 
death. The moment one reaches the point where he can not 
roduce his goods any cheaper he should close his doors or go 
to an insane asylum, or sell out to some man who has brains. 
| Appl: ruse. ] 

The difference—mark it well, gentlemen; I know frem prac- 
tical experience it is true—the difference between three domes- 
tic coneerns in labor cost may be as great, or even greater, than 
the difference between foreign and domestic concerns 
same line. The attempt to adjust a tariff rate to cover such <¢ 
difference is therefore absurd. If it provides for the difference 
in the cost of foreign goods and of American goods made in an 
American factory where those goods are expensively made, it 
would provide an enormous bonus for an American manufac- 
turer who made his goods economically. If it provides for the 
difference between foreign cost and American cost for goods 
made in the most efficient American mill, it will not protect at 
ali the American maker whose cost is high. You may have an 
injustice done one American manufacturer or an < 
profit paid to another, and you can not avoid it. It is in the 
nature of things. No law can get at it. And if your proposed 
duty provides for the average foreign cost—an impossible thing 
to learn—it does not provide, therefore, for the skillful and 
economical exceptions among foreign manufacturers 

How in God’s name, gentlemen, shall anybody ever learn the 
foreign cost of articles? Has any Ways and Means Committee 
in this House ever had brought before it the < 
of an American factory? They are the core and kernel of the 
inanufacturer’s business. He would not dare to produce them 
here lest his competitor find them out, but were they here pro- 
duced this little theory and contention about the difference in 
cost between goods at home and abroad would oftentimes be 
found to be in favor of the United States manufacturer. 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Does anyone of you suppose that that advertisement of the 
Pacific mills in Lowell, Mass., was published in an English 
paper for fun? And if it was not published for fun in an Eng- 
lish paper, how is it that the Pacific mills can sell against 
English makers in their own country? This sort of a thing 
makes me a little tired. [Laughter.] 

There exists, therefore, in the difference of cost 
basis for a tariff tax. 
by American manufacturers respecting the disastrous effects 
of lower duties on their business, but how many of them ever 
brought their cost sheets into the light? 
manufacturer says he can do, but what he does do. What does 
his cost account show? The only way I knew to make a Tariff 
Commission worth anything is to give it the power to bring the 
eost sheets before it [applause on the Democratic side], 
that be done can you see and hear the howls that would go up 
from the manufacturers of the country? 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. REDFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Wiil the gentieman explain 
how it is possible to give a Tariff Commission power to bring 
the foreign cost sheets before it? 

Mr. REDFIELD. It can not be done. There is 
known to me—and I may say it has been my duty 
years to find out—there is no way known to me to get at the real 
cost of producing a thing in Germany, France, or any foreign 
eountry. When, if ever, was there a man who could suggest a 
method whereby you could inquire inte the business of a for- 
eign concern or whereby the facts coneerning the inner details 
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no possible 


no way 
to strive for 


of its operation could be brought to light in this country? It is | 
a perfectly absurd thing on its face, and I say it can not be | 


done. 


How many American manufacturers are willing to have 
to show whether or not they could produce goods cheaper 
than a foreign competitor? There is no reason for taxing the 
whole American people because either manufacturers are lack- 

ig in scientific study of their own business or 
let the facts come out. 

The talk of the rate of wages as fixing the cost of 
tion ought to end as being hopelessly ignorant and 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The following may be safely affirmed: First, 
wages is not always, perhaps not usually, the 
element in cost. Second, competition is not alwavs, 
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not at all, a matter of selling price. It is eften a matter of | 
quality, often a matter of design, and often a matter of ; Suita- 
bility. I know of a machine manufactured in this country— 


an engine—that sells for $87.50, 


| day basis. 
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Many general statements have been made | 
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| labor would not be low-priced. 
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facture an engine of the same size that we sell for $350. Hi 
is it that our competitor does not get all the business? 

Third, the cost of production is more influenced by rate of 
output and its quality than by rate of wage or hours of labor. 

About 12 years ago the head of a concern in Brooklyn de- 
cided that he would put his factory voluntarily on a 9-hour-a- 
He became satisfied that there was an element in 
the 10-hour day that was real, but difficult to see, namely, th: 


yw 


“tired” hour. He became satisfied that the tenth hour was 
the “tired.” hour—that at that time the point was reached 
| under which a man could not work to the highest advant 


He put his factory on 
eareful record of 


the 


his cost. 


9-hour-a-day basis, and kept : 
At the end of the year it w 


per cent to the good; he made an absolutely larger prod 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. McCOY. And the wages remained the same? 

Mr. REDFIELD. The wages remained the same. I pres: 
you gentlemen are all aware of the experiment that took pliuce 
in the great shipbuilding yards of William Denny & Sons, who, 


2s a result of conferences between them and their workin 
they would try the eight-hour day for a year. a 
the end of which time if the results showed no disadvant to 
earnings in the eight-hour day it would be setvinel, ( r- 
wise the men agreed to go back to the nine-hour day. 
result, at the end of the year they retained the eight-houw 


’ 


because it paid. [Applause.] I do not’ mean to argue i 
this that you could go with an ax and cut everything 
trarily to eight hours, but that the proper and reasonabik 1 


justment of things to that will some day obtain is unquestioned 


[Applause. ] 
Given scientific management, constant and careful stud 
operations and details of cost—and I am going to read 


again if I may, for I think this is the crux of the whole « 
tion—given scientific management, constant and careful s 
of operations and details of cost, modern buildings and e: 
ment, proper arrangement of plant and proper material, : 
power, space, and light, a high wage rate means inevita! 1 
unit of profit and the minimum of l:abor 


cost. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, I saw them driving piles in Japan. Tw: 
women, each with a rope, lifted the pile. They were paid 


cents a day in our money. I got a friend whose business 
making pile drivers in New York to look at it, and we figured 
piles. They cost four times as much to dri\ 
New York. I could keep you her 
day long with examples of the same kind. I was in a bi 
yard in Singapore, where I carefully calculated the prod 
the men. Their rate of pay was 35 cents a day in our n 
I happened to have in my pocket a very accurate cost stat: 
of a brick-making company in one of our eastern cities, si 
by its president, and when the superintendent of the Sing 
yard and I figured his labor cost together they were pri 
the same. A steadily decreasing labor cost per unit of pr 
is not inconsistent with, but is normal to, a coincident ad 
in the rate of pay for the work when accompanied with caref 
study of methods and equipment, as last suggested. ‘Now, t 
principles have stood the test, gentlemen, of two panics and 
a single year when we lost 35 per cent of all our business at 
one stroke, because the industry that gave it to us colla) 
It wevt almost out of existence, and new business had to 
found from some other place. Yet no man’s wages were cut 

I repeat, a steadily decreasing labor cost per unit of pro 
is not inconsistent with, but on the contrary is normal to, 2 
coincident advance in the rate of pay for the work when 
companied by careful study of methods and equipment, as 
viously suggested. Conversely, low-priced labor nearly al 
is costly per unit produced, and usually is inconsistent with 
good tools, equipment, and large and fine product, else such 
Now, I do not care to mult 
illustration after illustration, but I have notes of several oth 
that can be given. 

Now. let ‘us ask one single question which our friend 
the other side will be sure to ask you if I stop right there, and 
that is. Are not foreign manufacturers as well placed as Amet 





ican manufacturers, save in the single exception of waces 
You are bound to face that question. Are they not as w: 

placed as we, save in the single exception of wages? (To ask 
that eed ien, however, is to answer it in the minds of 


familiar with the details of the facts. The answer can on); 

in the ne ative It is claimed that foreign labor is as efficient 

as American labor. I have a letter frem the head of a great 

Japanc se ¢ otton mill, in which he is said to figure, when making 
ans for heating his mill, upon there being from three to four 

ti imes the number of employees for the same number of looms 


In our factory we mant- | that there are in an American mill, 
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I visited a rubber factory in Singapore where the superintend- 
ent, a Frenchman, told me it took five Malays to do one French- 
man’s work. In an English shop I saw five men pushing a 
truck to move, say, 400 pounds, for which they were paid $1.25 
each, or $6.25 total, and an American manufacturer who was 
with me shrugged his shoulders when he saw it and said he 
would have a small crane and a man at $3.50 a day to run it. 
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ments of burden cost more in other countries. Comoare the 


| taxes; compare the question of military service, which inter- 


It is not claimed that the European labor is of as high morale | 


nd personnel as American, and here I want to tell you two 
remarkable stories, one of which, at least, is typical. 

In a large shop in England, where I spent 10 days in a fac- 
tory, there was one young man seemed to me very indus- 
trions. I said to his employer, ““ Why do not you raise his pay; 
1 think he is worth it.” He said, “I can not.” I said, “ Can 
not: what do you mean?” “ Well,” he said, “he will not let 
ve raise his pay. 
have offered him 10 shillings extra, and each time he lays off just 
enough to make his 2 pounds a week.” [Laughter.] The point 
I want to make to you gentlemen is that this is typical, and that 
if you are running a factory in Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Oldham, you would have to deal with men whose pay 
you can not raise. They will not accept it; they do not want 
more pay. You are up against a condition there we know 
nothing about here. Now, secondly. 


make in your factory for loss of time from drink?” 
“None.” “ Oh,” he said, “ do be serious.” 


serious.’ 


I said, 


I said, “They do; but no self-respecting American mechanic 
will work at the bench permanently alongside a drunkard.” 
Now, that is true of our American mechanics. You take the 
first-class mechanics in this country and they will not keep in 
a shop the man who is habitually a drunkard; they will freeze 
him out. You ean not conceive such a thing as his remaining. 
In fact, the superintendent would not have him in the place. 
Now, have you ever figured out the loss of time in an English 
factory from drink, which has to be endured? 

I learn on information and belief, and my observation at least 
confirms it, that there is a regular loss in Birmingham of about 
4 per cent, in Manchester of about 8 per cent, and in Glasgow 
of about 12 per cent of the total time of the factories on account 
of the men being absent from over-Sunday drinking, and that 
in Glasgow they do not expect to get a full shop until Wednes- 
day morning. if those things are not true, let us have the facts. 


That man earns 2 pounds a week—$10. I/ 


A large European manu- | 
facturer said to me, “Mr. Reprietp, what allowance do you | 


I said, “I am perfectly | 
“Well,” he said, “I know your workmen drink.” | 


rupts no American laborer, but does seriously interrupt the 
mechanical operation of shops abroad. It is admitted that the 
problems of burden and selling cost are nowhere so closely 
studied as here; and, finally, the whole question of scientific 
management, how so common, is American, and the only men 
who teach it are Americans. 

From the above sketch it is affirmed, without fear of sue- 


cessful contradiction, that American production to-day is often 
as cheap or cheaper in the labor cost per unit than foreign, 


and, so far from needing protection, it needs to be set free, that 
we may conquer the world. [Applause on the Democratic 
But why do not American manufacturers sell as cheaply as 
foreigners? Sometimes, they privately say, because the law 
permits high prices and they, of course, sell in the highest 
available market. Did you ever think of what the hidd 
serve in a factory is or may be? You never see it in the books 
or never know it by the statements. A statement may be n 
to your Ways and Means Committee that may be perfect 
clear and yet not show the facts. I know of a concern that wa 
profiting largely. It was not desirable that, for purposes of 
taxation, the profits should appear. So they discovered that 
their real estate was not as valuable as it had been before, and 
they marked $100,000 off the valuation of it. At the end of an 
other year or two, during which they had done well. they found 
that their real estate had depreciated further, and they marked 
another $100,000 off the value of it. There was a hidden r 


side. ] 


| serve of $200,000 which no statement showed. And yet that 


| when you buy something from a retailer? 


I believe them to be true, and I believe this is a thing against | 


which the English master struggles with all his heart and 
without success, namely, a force of men often sodden with drink, 
which we do not have to deal with in this country at all. I 
believe if you went with me into an English factory yard among 
the men you would see it. European concerns are eagerly seek- 
ing American equipment and studying American methods. Con- 
cerns in Berlin are equipped with American machinery; also in 
Paris and many more places. They send men over here con- 
stantly to study our American cost of production. Nowhere is 
the rate of output equal to that in America. My French com- 
petitor told me they could not do such work as we did. Nowhere 
else is the problem of saving labor cost so closely studied as it is 
here. Labor-saving machinery is an American specialty and 
product, and the concerns in Europe that manufacture with the 
best labor-saving machinery are concerns that have taken their 
nspiration from being here on the spot and studying here. 

I have known the heads of great European concerns to keep 
their sons here year after year to study our American methods 
of production. Nowhere is the cost of transportation so low as 


aker, trks whit tha 
actual cost of the material in that thing is to me. That includes 
the amount by which the price is enhanced by the dut: I 
then forget the duty. I take the total cost to me and add my 
percentage of profit, and it goes to the wholesale dealer. 
a secondary manufacturer, perhaps, go to the wholesale de 
and buy from him, and he takes the total cost, whieh inelue 
the original duty compounded by my percentage of profit, and 
he adds to that total his percentage of profit and compounds i 
again. He so sells it to you, and you, in turn, sell it to 
customer, another wholesaler, perhaps, and again the duty is 
compounded. 

Your wholesaler sells it to a retailer, and again it is cor 
pounded, and by the time your retailer sells it that duty has 
been compounded, in extreme cases, four or five times. T{ ' 
not be prevented. So long as the original cost of t duty is 
there it must be compounded over and over and over again. 
You can not escape it. 

I believe, gentlemen, that protection is an inju to Ameri n 
| manufacturers by limiting their scope and by narrowing their 
horizons. I believe it costs them enormous y in the loss of 


it is in America: nowhere are such facilities offered for transit | 


as in America; nowhere is the rate of freight so low; and no- 
where do the railway companies adjust themselves so closely 
to the needs of manufacturers. If you ask to have a switch 
put into your yard by a European railroad, you may have it 
put in, but you will pay for it yourself. Nowhere is the dis- 
cipline in a factory so close, and so sharp, and so keen, as in 
an American shop, and in proportion to the pay of the men 
being high, that discipline becomes voluntary. Rarely abroad 
do sanitary conditions equal those in America, and nowhere do 
living conditions equal those in America. Nowhere is there a 
higher and more efficient type of men, who are therefore better 
producers, but the standard of living is fixed by the man and 
not by the pay roll. It is not dependent upon his wage, but 
upon the relation between his income and his outgo. Merely 
to pay a man $5 a day does not create a standard of living. 
That depends on the man himself. In India men wear upon 
their shoulder a sign which says they are peons—*‘ Peon No. 1, 
Peon No, 2,” and so on. Peonage is a crime in this country, 
and the difference between the two represents the standard, not 
of pay alone, but of manhood. It is admitted that some ele- 


Statement would be filed as an accurate statement of fact. 
There are many cases of that kind; I do not say of that exact 
detail. , 

Did you ever consider the righteousness in a manufacturing 
concern of officers drawing a large income as officers and also 
drawing another income as stockholders? Is it fair that they 
shall come to you and to me and ask that we tax our fellowmen 
in their behalf when certain men in that concern are drawing 
a large salary as officers and large dividends as stockholders? 
And whatever the facts may be. is it not but right and fair that 
they should be clearly known when they come and ask for taxa- 
tion in their behalf? 

Did you ever consider what compounded duties amount to 
Some one colbes to me 


for an estimate of cost. I, the original 


foreign business, and that is one reason why mannufactu 
this country are so rapidly ceasing to be protectionists. 
take you to hundreds of manufacturers who have abandone:! 
the protectionist faith. I have never seen on the other 

the House a list produced of the manufacturers in any | 

have not applied for a protective duty, nor have you. Iu 
reason why the manufacturers of this country are aban 

the protectionist faith is that their plants have been stin 
to become so large that only in rare years has the de 
this country become enough to take their total product 


nal ‘ 
have got to sell it abroad. [Applause on the Democra side. | 

And so long as they must pay the high price for materials 
they find it is sometimes difficult to sell abroad hough such is 


the efficiency and such the cheapness of their labor in this coun- 
try, as compared with that of Europe, that that ‘le fact does 
oftentimes enable them to get their goods sold in foreign mar- 
kets. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Consider the position of a manufacturer whose raw material 
is, as it always must be, the product of another industry, who 
finds his home market restricted or oversupplied, and turns, as 
he must needs turn, abroad for a market. He is handicapped by 
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pounded duties on his raw material in a market where, by 
of the law, prices are often high. Nothing but the keen- 
application of brains to equipment and to output, coupled 
ith the exceptional efficiency of his workmen, permits him to 
the needed outlet, 
An overstocked domestic 1 
condition. 


and wh 


ost 


‘ure 
narket is cften no theory, but a real 
Take away the shackles that bind the manufacturer, 
these conditions occur he will be free to sell 
rid’s markets, without touching his pay roll. 

Protection, however, causes a manufacturer almost inevitably 


in the | 
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| 


to depend on the Government for help, instead of carefully and | 


minutely studying the details of his own business. The 


+ 


facturer should be his own severest critic and 


aG@- i. 
should never be | © 


satisfied with his results. In every modern shop “six months 
ago” should be ancient history. Protection, however, bas en- 
abled the American manufacturers to prosper by selling to their 
fellow-countrymen at prices so high that they have not though 

it necessary to study their own business closely, because they | 
depend upon Government backing. [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic side.] 
Two men went out of a meeting of one of the co: 
of this House at the time a tariff bill was pending some years 


nmittees 


ago; they went out yonder, and one put his hand on the other's | 


back, “And now,” he said, “if we can not make money we 
never can.” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 
Such stories as these that I have told you, genticmen, are the 
commonplaces of manufacturers’ offices. [Langhter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, however, that scientific manufacturing as a profession 
has begun and is growing, the fact is found that we can and 
often do produce as cheaply here as abroad, not despite of, but 
because of, the higher rates of wages here, which are but a 


the American workman and of the fine equipment put at his 
disposal. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Arexanper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11019) to 
reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 


list of useless papers on file in said department pertaining to 


the Bureau of Insular Affairs and recommending that they | 
destroyed (H. Doc. No. 68); to the Joint Select Committe D 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered to 


printed. 


A letter from the Attorney General of the United St , 
transmitting in response to House resolution information 
is to prosecutions against the American Tobacco Co. or its 
constituent companies, etc. (H. Doc. No. 69); to the Commit- 


tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me: 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (HL. R. 11542) to establish agricul 
tural extension departments in connection with the agricultiy: 
colleges and experiment stations in the several States receivin 
the benefits of an act of Congress approved March 2, 1887; io 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11548) to amend the act ap- 
proved August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11544) to reim- 


| burse the National Savings & Trust Co., of Washington, 1). ©., 
partial mensurement of the higher efficiency and character of 


for payment of certain Government warrants; to the C 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11545) to authorize and direct the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to place the name of 


Annie M. Matthews on the pension roll of the police and fire- 
men’s pension fund; to the Committee on the District of 


Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 202) authorizing 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department to have 
printing and binding done; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) direct- 


| ing the Secretary of War to deliver possession and control over 


| certain military reservations to the State of Texas to be used 


PRINTING AND BINDING—COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE | 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is acted upon, 
I would like to call up, by unanimous consent, a resolution giv- 
ing to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department 
leave. to have done such printing and binding as may be neces- 
sary. Similar resolutions have been passed in favor of all the 
other departmental investigating committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. The Chair will state 
to the gentieman that the Clerk informs the Chair that that 
resolution has gone to the Printing Office. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask permission, then, Mr. Speaker, to 


ate it, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
how long ego he put this resolution in? 

Mr. HARDY. I will say to the gentleman that I brought it 
in to-day, with the hope that it could be acted upon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that it go over until 


the morning. 
INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce that the document 


2 sanitarium for the treatment of tuberculosis and other con- 
tagious diseases; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMB: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with :ny 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the proicc- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appo'it a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of « 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers,” approved March 
1, 1911; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Concurrent resolution (Ii. Con. 
Res. 9) instructing the Attorney Genera! of the United States to 
prosecute the American Tobacco Co. and others; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOPP: Joint resolution from the Legislature of \\ is- 
consin, relating to a national constitutional convention; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 


| memorializing Congress to take proper steps toward a constitu- 


tional amendment providing for initiative, referendum, and : 


| call; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, joint resolution from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
relating to Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution from the Legislature of Wisconsin 


| memorializing Congress to take proper steps for the adoption ot 


which came from the secretary of state of Arkansas, announcing | 
the ratification by the legislature of Arkansas of the income- | 


AX amendment to the Constitution, has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, for the reason that there are some 
vestions invelved in it that would give that committee juris- 
ciection, 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


li 


an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that such 
Constitution may hereafter be amended by the initiative; to th 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution from Wisconsin Legislature, memorializ- 
ing Congress in regard to passports issued by the United States 


a 


Government; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, joint resolution from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 


| memorializing Congress relating to sending into any State 


money or campaign literature in violation of the corrupt-prac- 


| tices law of that State; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 


se adjourn. 
The motion was agreed t); accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 46 | 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, June 13, | 


i911, at 12 o’cleck meridian, 


| 





dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution from the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress to grant to Alaska a Territorial form 
of government; to the Committee on the Territories. 
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ty Mr. ESCH: Joint resolution from the Legislature of Wis- 
consin, memoralizing Congress in regard to passports issued by 
the United States Government; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, relating 
to the Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, relating 
to the sending into any State of money or campaign literature 
in violation of the corrupt-practices law of that State; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11546) 
cranting an increase of pension to John Soucek; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 11547) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cornelius Unger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11548) for the 
relief of the estate of Isaac B. Mills; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11549) for the relief of Sarah 
A. Skinner; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11550) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David Linn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPP: A bill (H. R. 11551) granting a pension to 
Wealthy J. Larrabee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11552) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stulen ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11553) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Thurber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11554) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert A. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11555) for the relief of 
Nathaniel F. Cheairs; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11556) for the relief of the estates of 
Bolling Gordon and Richard Gordon; to the Committee on’ War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11557) granting a pension to R. T. Crews; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11558) granting a pension to Stephen An- 
derson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11559) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Horner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11560) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustave Freudenthal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Beiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11562) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas L. Ritchardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11568) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11564) granting an increase 
of pension to J. S. C. Kifer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11565) granting an increase 
= pension to William Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid 

’ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11566) to extend the provisions of House 
bill 13839, Fifty-seventh Congress, granting an increase of pen- 
— to John W. B. Huntsman; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 





PETITIONS, BTC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota: Papers to accompany a 


bill granting an increase of pension to John Soucek; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

_By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Affidavit in support of House 
bill 11056, granting an increase of pension to Lyman A. Bab- 
cock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

It'y Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying a Dill 
for the relief of the estate of Isaac B. Mills; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petition of 11 business 
men of sixteenth congressional district of New York, also of 
the members of the Miami and the Wichita Clubs, for the 
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repeal of the duty on lemons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of John Maurer and others, of 
Appleton, Wis., requesting a reduction in the duties on sugar: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of the H. W. Cooper Saddlery 
Hardware Manufacturing Co., Moline, Ill, inclosing and faver- 
ing the resolutions passed by the Illinois Manufacturing Ass 
ciation for a change in the date for making returns by corpora 
tions and companies under the Federal corporat x law; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petitions from citizens of the : nd con- 
gressional district, State of Oklahoma, protesting aga the 
passage of Senate bill 237; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution by the Officer Ass 
ciation, Rhode Island National Guard, favoring the passage of 
bill to further increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affai 

3y Mr. SWEET: Petition of Homer L. Boyle, of La 
Mich., for a law to check and prohibit the enlarging and spre: 
ing of war sentiment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Petition of numerous citi 
zens, for a reduction in the duty on raw and refined sugars: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens of Mul 
berg County, Ky., requesting Congress to pass the Berg 
lution to investigate the arrest and kidnaping of John J. 
McNamara, in Indiana; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. UTTER: Petition of the Officers’ Association, Rhod 
Island National Guard, favoring the so-called militia pay bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Arthur P. Sanhorn, of Providence, LR. I., 
against the passage of the bill placing a stamp tax on proprie- 
tary medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


rePT’ Teso- 


SENATE. 
Turspay, June 13, 1911. 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock p. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. 
THE JOURNAL—VOTE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I object. 

Journal read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will continue the reading. 


DD. 


I desire to have the 


Objection is made. The Secretary 


The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I note an omission in the 
Recorp. I do not know whether the same omission occurs in 
the Journal. It is an omission to put the name of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TiriMAN] at the end of the last 
two roll calls as not voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary informs the Chair 
that it has been corrected in both the Recorp and the Journal. 


Mr. BACON. ‘The omission occurs in the Record which has 
been furnished to us. 

Now, Mr. President, as to another matter to which I desire 
to call attention before the approval of the Journal, and that 
is to that part of the Journal which recites the fact tl 
Senate, being evenly divided upon what we know as the Bi 
amendment, the casting vote was given by the Vice Pres 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that, in my judgment, not only 
was it a matter of original impression, but upon reflecti and 
examination, so far as the limited time has given me an oppor 
tunity to make an examination, in my opinion, with defer 
ence to the Chair, which I am sure the Chair will not mis 
understand, that the Vice President was not authorized t 
upon that occasion, and I want to give very briefly the rea 
in order that the matter may be of record. 

I recognize, of course, Mr. President, that the vote of the 
Vice President was cast under the authority assumed to be con- 
ferred by the clause in the Constitution, which is in this 
language : 

The Vice President of the United States shall be 


it the 
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President of the 


Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided 

Of course, according to the letter of that phraseology the 
Vice President would have the right to vote when the Senate 
under any Circumstances and upon any question should be 
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equally divided, but I think the context, and when I say context 
I mean other parts of the Constitution, and the manifest pur- 
pose of it will necessarily confine the exercise of that function 
by the Vice President to an occasion in the ordinary business of 
the Senate, either a matter of legislation, in the enactment of 
law by Congress, or by any order which may be taken by means 
of a concurrent resolution between the two Houses as to the 
order of business, or as to the length of the session, or any- 
thing else which concerns in common the two Houses, or as to 
any order of the Senate which concerns the business of the 
Senate. For instance, undoubtedly upon a motion to adjourn, 
which concerns the orderly procedure of the Senate, if there 
was an equal division the Vice President would have the right 
to give the casting vote under that authority. 

But my proposition, Mr. President, is this: I, of course, would 
yield to the opinion which upon this exact matter might be 
expressed in any previous act of the Senate if it could be 
shown that that act was the result of due deliberation and ex- 
amination as to the correct method of procedure. My propo- 
sition is that as to matters which do not relate to the ordinary 
business of the Senate, matters which do not relate to measure 
of legislation by Congress or to the reciprocal or common busi- 
ness of the two Houses, or a matter which does not relate to 
any particular proceeding of the Senate, the Vice President, 
not being a Member of this body, has not the right to vote. 
While expressing that thus generally, my precise contention is 
that this particular resolution is one upon which the Vice 
President has no authority to vote. 

Mr. President, the provision in the Constitution is without 
qualification or exception, and yet I want to call the attention 
of the Chair and of the Senate to the fact that a provision in 
the Constitution equally as explicit and equally as unqualified 
is universally held not to apply to a case outside of the par- 
ticular class of functions I have enumerated. I will read that 
for the purpose of illustration of the fact that the mere want 
of qualification does not necessarily carry with it the conclu- 
sion that there is no qualification if other parts of the Constitu- 
tion and the universal practice of the Government shall estab- 
lish to the contrary. 

There is this clause also in the Constitution without any 
qualification or limitation : 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, and before the same shall take effect shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Mr. President, there could be no more explicit language than 
that. That language is not less absolutely free from qualifica- 
tion than is the language in the provision which I first read, 
where it says that the Vice President shall vote when the 
Senate shall be equally divided. Yet it is a fact recognized by 
all lawyers, a fact universally recognized by all the depart- 
ments of the Government, that such a resolution as that which 
we passed last night has not to be sent to the President, that 
it has not to have the approval of the President of the United 
States; that the President of the United States has nothing 


to do with it; that he can neither approve it nor disapprove it; | 


and that neither his approval nor his disapproval will in any 
manner affect or qualify the action of the Senate and of the 
House in the passage of such a resolution. 

Now, Mr. President, what does that show? It proves, in the 
first place, that the contention that the Vice President had the 
right to vote can not be based solely upon the ground that 
there is the unqualified language of the Constitution stating 
that he shall vote in a case where the Senate shall be equally 
divided, because that language is not more explicit, it is not 
more unqualified, than is the language which says that every 
resolution when it passes Congress shall be sent to the Presi- 
dent and shall not be of effect without the approval of the 
President, unless in the manner prescribed by law it shall re- 
ceive the requisite two-thirds vote of the two Houses after 
having been returned by the President with his objections. 

Here it so happens that the very resolution which, for the 
reason stated, is one not to be approved or disapproved by the 
President, upon which the Vice President voted, is the same 
resolution, and, I think, upon the same reason denies to the 
Vice President the right to give a casting vote. 

Mr. President, the passage of a resolution proposing to the 
legislatures of the States the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution is not an act of legislation. It has none of the 
features of an act of legislation. It has none of the require- 
ments of legislation, except so far as it must receive the 
affirmative vote of the requisite number prescribed in each 
House. But it has not the effect of law. It is simply the pre- 
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sentation of a proposition to the tribunal which is to determine 
it, which is, at last, the legislatures of the States. 

It was the design and purpose that the two Houses in their 
high capacity, one as the representative of States in this Cham- 
ber and the other as the representative of the people, should 
themselves determine it; that it should be, if a requisite num- 
ber of them so determined, presented to the legislatures: and 
there is, in my opinion, no proper construction by which it 
was intended that when less than the number prescribed hy 
the Constitution were secured in support of a measure it 
could be supplemented by the vote of anyone who does not 
belong to this body. 

Mr. President, I very greatly prize the feature in our Goy-. 
ernment which calls the second highest officer of the Gove: 
ment to preside over our deliberations. I would not have 
otherwise. I am extremely glad of the fact that it is as it 
But, Mr. President, we must look at the limitations. I), 

Vice President is the presiding officer, and it is only in a cas: 

where, as I contend, in the ordinary procedure a tie for | 

time arising by reason of the fact that the Senate is equ: 

divided that there has been the means provided for the | : 
locking of that temporary deadlock. But it does not come ip i 
at all—it does not in any manner reach into the same atn : 
phere as that which surrounds the Members of the Se: ‘ 
when they are called upon to perform this high function of , 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the Senate is intended to be here as the rr 
resentative of the States, and there was the double precaution 
taken that before this instrument, held to be so sacred, should : 
be changed, there must be two-thirds of the Senators to agree 
upon it—they were the parties selected—and it was never co- 
templated, in my judgment, that the absence of two-thirds could 
be supplemented by the vote of the Presiding Officer, whio is 
not a Member of the body. I think the argument could be : 
very much more manifest, Mr. President, in a case where | 
final action was the action of a divided body than where i! is 
the action upon one of the preliminary steps in reaching tliat 
final act. 

But before coming to that I want to illustrate further tly 
fact that there are occasions necessarily where the body may 
evenly divided where the vote of a Vice President would |! 
manifestly improper. I will call attention to another provis 
of the Constitution for illustration of that suggestion. ‘' 
Constitution, in the twelfth amendment, prescribes the ma: 
in which a Vice President shall be elected in case the electors 
chosen by the people shall fail to make an election by a: 
jority vote. It is provided in the Constitution that when | 
arises the Senate shall, of the highest two, choose the Vice 
President and elect him. If such a case were presented 
the Senate were called upon to choose a Vice President and tlie 
Senate should be equally divided, is there any lawyer, is |! 
any person, who would possibly suggest that the Vice Ir 
dent would have a right to vote in the choice of a Vice Presid 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Geo: 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. In the suggestion the Senator has just mad 
of course the Vice President could not cast a vote, because there 
would be no Vice President. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. LODGE. How s0? 

Mr. BACON, I think he is, though I may be mistaken 1); 
self. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator state how the Vice Presideit 
in such a case could cast a vote? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, I will state. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to hear explained how that could 
arise if there was not a Vice President in the chair. 

Mr. BACON. The provision refers to the Vice President. 
who is to be inducted into office on the 4th of March, and, «! 
course, the election would be held in the Senate prior to t) 
8d of March, when that Vice President is still in office. That 
is what I refer to. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the provision of law, that such election 
shall be held prior to the Vice President going out? ‘ 

Mr. BACON. Most undoubtedly it would be. a 

Mr. LODGE. Because at 12 o'clock on that day the old Vice 
President is out of office. I should like the Senator from 
Georgia to look at the case which arose in 1825 and see when 
they voted. 

Mr. BACON. That does not change the fact, for they could 
vote before. 

Mr. LODGE. How could they vote before? 
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Mr. BACON. It does not say—— 

Mr. LODGE. How could they vote before the new Senate 
came into existence. The old Senate, the outgoing Senate, 
could not elect a Vice President for the new Senate, for the 
new government. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly not. The Senator from Massachusetts 
possibly is correet in that; but, Mr. President, I will put it then 
as a supposititious case. Suppose it were possible that the elec- 
tion were to be held at a time when the Viee President was still 
in office. The Senator from Massachusetts may be correct in 
his criticism; I recognize that. For the moment that had es 
caped me. But for the purpose of illustration it can be used in 
the same way. Suppose it were provided that the old Senate 
should elect before the 4th of March in order to prevent an inter- 
regnum—we ean very readily understand the reason for such a 
provision—would anyone contend that the Vice President could 
yote upon such a question as that? 

But I will come to another case that would be more directly 
within the probabilities. The Senate elects its own committees. 
It is true we do not usually have elections formally because of 
the fact that generally the majority of one party is recognized 
by the minority, and it is done by a simple motion and upon a 
yote not in the nature of an election; but suppose, as I have 
seen it in the Senate, the two parties were equally divided and 
did not agree as to the distribution of the committees, and there 
should be a contest as to the election of committees; the one side 
presents one set of Senators to form committees and the other 
side presents another set of Senators for committees, and there 
is an election held. Will anybody hold that the Vice President 
would have the right to vote in the formation of those com- 
mittees? 

When we elect the officers of this Chamber, the Secretary or 
the Sergeant at Arms, does anybody hold that if the Senate 
were equally divided on the choice of those two the Vice Presi- 
dent would have the right to vote? I do not think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, anybody would contend that such was the ease. While 
the criticism of the Senator from Massachusetts may be correct, 
and I stand corrected on it for the moment, that thought had 
not presented itself to me. For the purpose of illustration it is 
just as strong as if it were true that the old Senate elected 
prior to the 4th of March. 

Mr. President, the strong proposition, to my mind, is this: I 
presume it will be conceded by everyone, coming back from the 
general illustration to the particular joint resolution in point, 
that when this joint resolution shall have been agreed upon by 
the two Houses the President of the United States, under the 
general provision of the Constitution which I have read, which 
says that every resolution must be sent to the President and 
approved or disapproved by him, will not have the function of 
approving or disapproving of this joint resolution because of 
the fact that it is one in which the function has been peculiarly 
confided to Senators and requires that there shall be a certain 
majority of Senators agreeing thereto. It is not a matter of 
ordinary legislation. The same reason which has caused it to 
be universally recognized that the President of the United 
States can neither approve or disapprove of a resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution, I respectfully submit, 
will apply to the question of whether or not the Vice President 
has a right in the case of a tie to give a casting vote; and, in 
my opinion, it precludes him from the exercise of that right. 

I presume that it will be said that the vote cast by the Vice 
President was not upon the final passage of the joint resolution, 
but upon an intermediate proposition. I do not think that in 
any manner changes the conclusion which can properly be 
reached in the question. I think that the consideration of a 
joint resolution to amend the Constitution is still a peculiar 
function in which every step is one vital to the last step, and 
in which all the steps are those confided to the judgment and 
decision of Senators, which can not be added to or subtracted 
from by the aid of one who is not included among the number 
of Senators. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to call his attention to an authority? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, on page 451 of Precedents— 
Decisions on Points of Order in the United States Senate, a 
volume which all Senators have, there appears a decision right 
in point in regard to the right ef the Vice President to vote 
in the case of the election of an officer of this body where there 
is a tie vote, and if it would not interrupt the Senator too much 
I would call attention to it. 

Mr, BACON. I would be very glad to hear it, 
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Mr. HEYBURN. It is as follows: 


[31st Cong., Ist sess., Journal, p. 68. Jan. 9, 1850.] 

_ The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Foote, “that two chaplains, of different denominations, be appointed to 
Congress during the present session, one by each House, who shall inter- 
change weekly,” and the resolution was agreed to. 

The Senate proceeded to the’ election of a chaplain; and 

It appearing that 60 votes had been given, 30 of which were for the 
Rev. C. M. Butler and 30 for the Rev. Henry Slicer, 

The Senate being equally divided, the Vice President (Mr. Fillmore) 
voted for the Rev. C. M. Butler, who was accordingly elected (See 
Cong. Globe, pp. 127-128.) 

During the debate on the right of the Vice President to vote for an 
officer of the Senate Mr. Calhoun, who had been Vice President, said: 
“As the very experienced Senator behind me [Mr. King] is mistaken 
on the subject of Executive nominations (he claiming the Vice Presi 
dent could only vote in legislative matters), I deem it my duty to say 
that I, in several instances when I occupied the chair, cast my yote 
on such nominations. I did so January 25, 1832, in the very cele 
brated case of Mr. Van Buren for minister to England, and in two or 
three others.” (See Cong. Globe, pp. 127-128.) 

That would seem to throw some light on the power of the Vice 
President to vote. 

Mr. BACON. ‘That is a precedent; but, Mr. President, I con 
fess that, while I would not be greatly surprised to hear of a 
precedent of the Vice President voting upon the election of an 
officer of the Chamber—which is a matter of comparative in- 
significance and probably not given very much attention and 
thought to—I am rery greatly surprised to know that it has ever 
been held that the Vice President had a right to vote upon the 
question of the nomination of an officer for appointment to 
Office. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In executive session. 

Mr. BACON. In executive session. I say I am surprised to 
hear that; but the Senator will mark that what I have said 
in regard to those matters has been by way of illustration. 
They do not come up to the vital question as to the right of 
the Vice President to vote in case of a tie in a matter which is 
set apart from the usual functions of the Senate, an office te be 
performed of an entirely different character from the ordinary 
duties of the Senate, something which is intended to be deter- 
mined by the votes of those who are the representatives of the 
States in the one instance and of the people in the other, in 
which the peculiar function is so marked that it has been al- 
ways recognized that the President of the United States has no 
right to either approve or disapprove of a resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. If the 
President of the United States has no right to approve or dis- 
approve of such a resolution, although the constitutional re- 
quirement is that every resolution must be sent to him, it seems 
to me the argument is irresistible that it is a function separate 
and apart from all ordinary functions; it is one in which the 
requisite number of the Senate must be had to give force and 
effect to the action; and it is one so entirely separate and apart 
that it can not be judged of by any other function which the 
Senate may be called upon to perform. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is any practical way 
to reach this matter, and it is not my purpose to make any 
proposition with that view. I simply desired that the matter 
should be put upon the record in order that the action of the 
Vice President may not be considered as a precedent which has 
passed unchallenged. 

When the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] rose last night 
I rose at the same time—TI happened to be standing back of the 
desks at the time—for the purpose of making the 1 
gestions which he made, and I would at th time have 
ported what he said but for the very prompt interposition 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAaLiincer] with the 
statement that upon an examination of the precedents it would 
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be found all the other way. I supposed, of eourse, that the 
Senator had some direct precedents, and I deemed it proper to 
look at them before making any statement to the Senate. [ ha 


inquired of the Senator from New Hampshire this morning, 
and he tells me he knows of none. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that in a matter of such far- 
reaching and vital importance the simple fact of precedent 
should not of itself be controlling. I will say, however, that 
if Senators can show a well-considered precedent that has been 
the result of the examination of able lawyers who have been 
in this body, such men as Senator George, of Mississippi, or 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, or the former Senator from 
Indiana, Mr. Turpie, or, still later, the very brilliant and able 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Spooner—if it could be shown 
that they and others whom I could mention, Mr. Hoar and num- 
bers of other able lawyers, Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, and others 
who have been in this body and who have honored it, or, as 
has been suggested to me, that lawyer second to none, Mr. Thur- 
man, of Ohio—if such men as these had examined this precise 
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question and had come to a conclusion, I would yield my 
judgment; but, Mr. President, with the limited time I have had 
to consider this matter, I am very strongly of the opinion that 
the Vice President had not the authority to vote; and if he 
did not vote, of course the decision would have been the other 
way, because the tie vote would have lost the affirmative. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BACON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber in the 
midst of the Senator’s remarks, and I do not know whether or 
not he has touched upon the point I am about to suggest. If 
not, I would like to have his opinion upon the question whether, 
if upon the final passage of the joint resolution on yesterday 
the vote had stood 65 to 33, the Vice President could have 
voted in the affirmative, thus furnishing the requisite two- 
thirds majority and have passed the joint resolution; or 
whether, if the vote had stood 33 to 66, the Vice President 
could have voted in the negative, raising the negative vote to 
34, and by that means have defeated the joint resolution? 

Mr. BACON. I think not; and I do not think the Vice Presi- 
dent himself would so claim, because the language of the pro- 
vision in the Constitution does not refer to a case of that kind. 
That makes it, I say again, Mr. President, the more surprising 
to me that Mr. Calhoun should have made the statement in 
the Senate which the Senator from Idaho {[Mr. HryBuURN] has 
read, because the matter of the confirmation of an officer—or 
was it a treaty? I was thinking of a treaty which would re 
quire two-thirds—— 

Mr. SHIVELY. It was on the confirmation of Van Buren. 

Mr. BACON. That makes it a different thing altogether. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator will permit me, the reference 
recalls a very interesting political incident. Jackson was 
President and Calhoun Vice President. A decided coolness had 
arisen between the two. Henry Clay was very far from being 
disposed to compose their differences. In the vacation of Con- 
gress President Jackson had nominated Martin Van Buren as 
minister to England. Van Buren had gone to his post of duty 
at the Court of St. James. When the nomination came on for 
confirmation the forces in the Senate were maneuvered to pro- 
duce a tie. The tie was produced. Calhoun, as Vice President, 
broke the tie, and broke it against the confirmation of Van 
Buren. Within a few minutes after the vote was announced a 
Senator said to Calhoun, “ You spoiled a minister to England, 
but made a President of the United States.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it may have been the result of 
some political maneuvering. Of course we have no presentation 
of that kind here at all. It may be that such things arise fre- 
quently, and precedents are made in some such way as that 
narrated by the Senator from Indiana. 
no value, because they are made by Senators voting on small 
matters on party lines. 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that I do not know of any 
practical way in which this matter can now be dealt with. 
The proper time, of course, to have made the point was when 
the Vice President announced the vote. If the view which I 
take of it is correct, the vote should have been announced the 
other way. It should have been announced, according to the 
view I take of the authority of the Vice President, that there 
being a tie, the affirmative failed and the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] was lost. That I think 
was the proper parliamentary situation, and then was the 
proper time to have raised the point of order that the Vice 
President did not have authority under the law to vote, and 
that the tie vote must be announced as a failure of the amend- 
ment. 

I beg pardon for having taken so much time, but I think it 
is an important question, and I want to say this: First impres- 
sions are very dangerous things in law, and I recognized that 
fact and gave due weight to it in the thought which I have 
given to it since then, and outside of the illustrations I have 
attempted to present as to the fact that there were functions 
performed by the Senate in which the Vice President could not 
properly take a part—those of themselves would not have 
been controlling—the thing which has brought my mind to its 
final conclusion and about which I should like those who differ 
with me to show the incorrectness of the conclusion is the 
particular one I have mentioned, that this is a joint resolution 
so separate and apart from all other acts by the two Houses of 
Congress that while it falls within the letter of the law and is 
a resolution requiring the joint action of the two Houses, it is 
nevertheless one as to which the universal recognition is that 
the President of the United States has no function to perform 
in connection with it and can neither approve it nor disapprove 
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it; and for the same reason, in my judgment, the Vice President 
in the case—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BACON. One moment, if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to say, before the Senator from Georgi: 
takes his seat—— 

Mr. BACON. I want to simply finish the sentence to th, 
effect that for the same reason that the President of tl, 
United States is not recognized as having any function to pe: 
form in the approval or disapproval of this particular reso! )- 
tion, in my judgment the Vice President has no office to pe 
form in regard thereto, and can not either upon the final yote 
or upon any intermediate vote vital to that final vote affect 
the result by his vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have listened with crest 
care and interest to the observations of the honorable Sen:t 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], but I am constrained to the « 
clusion that his objections are fanciful rather than practi 
and that they will not be sustained when the precedents 1 
considered and when the provision of the Constitution is fai) 
interpreted. 

The Senator from Georgia is mistaken in saying that I son. 
what abruptly broke in last evening to say that the precede 
were against the contention made by the Senator from Miss: 
[Mr. Reep]. What I did say was this: 

I think, Mr. President, when the Senator from Missouri does 
amine the matter— 

The Senator from Missouri having expressed some doubt « 
the point— 
he will be satisfied that the Chair acted within his constitutional ri 

That is what I said, as reference to the CONGRESSIONAL I 
ORD will show. 

I did not then allude to any precedents. I did not think i 
was necessary. I had in mind the explicit provision of the Con 
stitution of the United States which says: 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of ¢} 
Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

That is what I had in mind, and I thought that was sufficient 
to warrant the Vice President in casting the deciding vote. 

The Senator from Georgia seems to argue that the function 
of the Vice President is to break a deadlock. That is not the 
function of the Vice President’s vote at all. No deadlock cin 
occur when a tie vote happens in the Senate on a proposition 
such as was before it last evening. The amendment of the Son 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] would have failed had the 
Vice President not voted, and no deadlock would have resultel. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia, arguing that the 
Vice President can not vote on collateral questions, has been 
answered very pointedly by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. I! 


| BURN], who has quoted a precedent that is directly in order. It 
| goes back to the Thirty-first Congress, and it is there laid down 


by as eminent an authority as Mr. Calhoun, who had been Vice 
President, that he had frequently voted on questions of that 
kind, 

But I have before me a more pointed precedent, and I trust 
the Senator from Georgia will listen to it. It occurred in : 
first session of the Forty-fifth Congress. The facts are these: 


On the motion to proceed to the consideration of the resolution to 
admit William Pitt Kellogg to a seat in the Senate, the yeas wer ) 
and the nays were 29. The vote of the Senate being equally divided, 


the Vice President (Mr. Wheeler) voted in the affirmative, and 1 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the resolution. 
Mr. Thurman moved to amend by striking out all after “ Resolv: 


and inserting: 

“That M. C. Butler be now sworn as a Senator from the Stat 
South Carolina.” 

The yeas were 80 and the nays were 380. 
The vote of the Senate being again equally divided, the Vice President 
(Mr. Wheeler) yoted in the negative, and the amendment was t 
agreed to. 


Mr. Thurman has been quoted by the Senator from Georgia 2s 
an authority he would like to have cited in this instance, 4 
great lawyer, a great presiding officer— 

Mr. Thurman rose to a question of order, and submitted that t) 
provision of the Constitution that the Vice President shall have no voi 
unless where the Senate is equally divided does not apply to the case o! 
seating a Member, but that questions of seating a Member should | 
left to the Senators themselves, under the provision that “each How 
shall be the judge of the elections, qualifications, and returns pf its own 
Members,” and after debate Mr. Thurman withdrew the question 0! 
order. 

So, Mr. President, not only did the Vice President in the 
early days of the Republic, when Mr. Calhoun presided over 
this body, give the casting vote on the election of a Chaplain, 
but at a later time Mr. Wheeler, a distinguished gentleman, who 
presided over this body, cast his vote in the matter of seating 2 
Senator; and Mr. Thurman, having raised substantially the 
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same question as the Senator from Georgia raises to-day, argued 
it. and, after giving it due consideration, withdrew the point 
of order and a Senator was seated by the casting vote of the 
Vice President. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not to interpose on the particular matter— 
that is, as to the amendment—I think if it were possible for 
the Senate to tie on the adoption of the joint resolution itself, 
although I think that is a mathematical impossibility; but if 
it should happen, or if it could happen, then, I think, accord- 
ing to the plain letter of the Constitution, the Vice President 
conld not cast a vote, because if you will read the language 
you will see it is— 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 


I think by the very force of the term if it were two-thirds 
against one-third and that could possibly eventuate in a tie, 
under the very language of the Constitution the Vice Presideut 
would not be permitted to vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Texas is right 
on the point he makes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will conclude in just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
prefers not to be interrupted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think in the case cited by the Senator 
from Texas that is true, but in this case the Senate was equally 
divided, and the language of the Constitution is absoltuely ex- 
plicit and without qualification. It is laid down in the Constitu- 
tion, repeated in Jefferson’s Manual, that the Vice President 
shall on oceasions of that kind give the deciding vote. While 
I have not looked up all the precedents, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Heysurn] has cited one precedent; I have cited another 
that I think will be somewhat troublesome to the Senator from 
Georgia if he undertakes to establish his contention that the 
Vice President was not warranted in voting as he did on the 
sristow amendment. , 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit 
me for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. What the Senator has cited in the way of 
precedents might be in a degree controlling as to the infelicity, 
if I may so speak, of some of my illustrations. But as the 
Senator says that the Constitution is explicit in its language 
that the Vice President shall vote when the Senate is equally 
divided, what I want to ask of the learned Senator is 
this: The language of the Constitution is equally explicit 
that the President of the United States shall sign every reso- 
lution before it shall take effect, and yet I think the Senator 
himself will concede that this particular joint resolution would 
take effect without the signature of the President. I should 
like to ask the Senator how it is that the language shall be 
controlling—the literal language—as to the right of the Vice 
President with respect to this particular joint resolution, and 
shall not be controlling as to the President with respect to this 
particular joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that does not need any serious 
discussion. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator, before he replies—I 
will not take the time to do it now, because other Senators 
want to be heard-——I have some authority from the Supreme 
Court of the United States that I will read a little later. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the contention of the Senator 
as to the other Clause of the Constitution is rather academic. 
It is true that the question that was before the Senate yes- 
terday was out of the usual order; it was a joint resolution 
that did not require the signature of the President; and yet I 
do not see how that invalidates the clear and explicit and un- 
qualified declaration of the Constitution that when the Senate 
is equally divided the Vice President shall cast his vote. 

I am content to rest my contention, Mr. President, upon the 
language of the Constitution; and inasmuch as the Senator 
from Georgia was desirous that precedents should be forth- 
coming, I am willing to have it fortified by the precedent cited 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hreysurn], and the very illumi- 
nating precedent I have read to the Senate in the case where 
the Vice President cast his vote on the question of seating a 
Senator in this body. If more precedents are demanded they 
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' On the subject of amendments to the Constitution. 
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can doubtless be found, but it seems to me that those already 
given are sufficient. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, when this point was made 
last night by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] it 
curred to me that it was not well taken, and I called his atten- 
tion to the express provision of the Constitution on the subject, 
which has been read by the Senator from Georgia. The more I 
think of it, however, the more doubtful I am of the legality 
of the vote which was cast by the Vice President upon that 
occasion; and I will ask the indulgence of the Senate to state 
quite briefly why I am in doubt about it, rather leaning to the 
view that the vote ought not to have been « 

The Constitution provides that 

The Vice President of the United States shall be Presiden 
Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally divided 

In the same article of the Constitution, and it*is important to 
bear in mind that this is in the article which constitutes the 
legislative branch of the United States Government, not the 
executive or judicial or general clauses, it 
that— 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
Senate and House of Representatives may necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 1! 


United States; and before the same shall take effect shall be approved 
by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 


ist 


ead 


is also provided 


the concurrence of the 


be 


of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Those two provisions, I repeat, are in that article of the 
Constitution which creates the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment, and obviously they refer to matters of legislation, 
rather than matters extraneous to legislation. 

The Senator from Georgia has pressed what I regard as the 
vital question in this case, and that is, if the President of the 
United States is not required or authorized to approve a con 
stitutional amendment passed by two-thirds of the Senate, why 
is the Vice President allowed to cast a vote with reference to 
that matter when the language in the two cases is equally gen- 
eral and explicit? 

Now, we are not without authority, Mr. President, so far as 
the action of the President of the United States is concerned 
[ invite the 
attention of the Senate to the case of Hollingsworth et al. v. Vir- 
ginia,in the Third Dallas, page 378. a case arising onthe question 
whether or not the eleventh amendment of the Constitution had 
been properly passed by the Congress and properly adopted by 
the States of the Union. That amendment, as every Senator 
knows, has reference to the judiciary article, prohibiting the 
suing of any State of the Union. In that case the President. 
as I gather it from the facts—the President did not approve the 
proposal to amend the Constitution in that respect, and it was 
objected in the Supreme Court of the United States that the 
amendment had not been proposed in the manner provided by 
the Constitution. Now, let us see. The Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. Lee—and I read from his argument as 


reported in the volume of the reports—said: 

Two objections are made: First, that the amendment has not been 
proposed in due form. But has not the same course been pursned 
relative to all the other amendments that have been adopted? And 


the case of amendments is evidently a substantive act. 


I invite the attention of Senators particularly to this lan- 
guage of the Attorney General, and later I will invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the language of the Supreme Court on 
the subject: 

And the case of amendments is evidently a substantive act 
nected with the ordinary business of legislation and not within the 
policy or terms of investing the President with a qualified negative on 
the acts and resolutions of Congress. 

Mr. Justice Chase, of the Supreme Court, interrupted the 
Attorney General at this point in the argument and said: 

There can surely be no necessity to answer that argument. The 
negative of the President applies only to the ordinary cases of legisla 
tion; he has nothing to do with the proposition or adoption of amend 
ments to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, when the court came to render its deci 
find this, and only this, in the report: 

The court on the day succeeding the argument 


Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit 
there—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Wait until I finish reading this opinion 
of the court, if the Senator please. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It applied to what the Senator just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas declines 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. CULBERSON (reading): 


The court on the day succeeding the argument delivered an unanimuus 
opinion that the amendment, being constitutionally adopted, there 


.» uncon 


sion we 


an interruption 
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could not be exercised any jurisdiction im any case, past or future, in 
which a State was sued by the citizens of another State or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign State, 

So, Mr. President, these two provisions of the Constitution 
being in the same article on the general subject of legislation, 
the creation of the legislative branch of the Government of the 
United States, and that of the Vice President being no more 
general and no more specific than that which invests the Presi- 
dent with the veto power, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that the President had no constitutional 
authority in connection with proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion, I believe that the proposition made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] yesterday and by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon[ this morning is plausible, and in my judgment is 
entitled to our serious consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. *Mr. President, I had in my mind when I asked 
the question of the Senator from Georgia that there had been 
an election of Vice President, and I referred at once, I thought, 
to the famous election of 1824, which led to the contest in the 
House resulting in the election of John Quincy Adams. I did 
not remember what I ought to have remembered, that Mr. Cal- 
houn was elected by the electoral vote. But I was nof mis- 
taken in my recollection that there had been a choice of Vice 
President by the Senate, and I ought to have seen at once 
that the Senator from Georgia was necessarily right when he 
said that he would be elected by the old Senate, because, of 
course, it can only appear that the electors have failed to choose 
a President or Vice President when the electoral vote is an- 
nounced in the convention of the Houses. Then it appears, and 
then they act under the amendment of the Constitution provid- 
ing for that. Therefore, of course, the old House, the retiring 
House, chose John Quincy Adams President of the United 
States. 

The case I had in mind in the Senate and which I thought 
was in 1825-—— 

Mr. BACON, Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 
My attention was diverted. Did the Senator state in what man- 
ner the Vice President was elected? 

Mr. LODGE. He was elected of course by the old Senate. 
The Senator was quite right and I was wrong when I suggested 
that he was not elected by the old Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Then I was a little too polite when I yielded 
to the Senator before. I was right then. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator was right. The case that I had 
before me, but I misplaced it, arose in 1837 when there was no 
Vice President elected by the college. Richard M. Johnson, 
of Kentucky, received 147 votes, but that was not a majority. 
Therefore they voted on the two highest names, Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, and Francis Granger, of New York, 
and this is the result of the vote in the Senate, which was the 
outgoing Senate, on the 4th of March, 1887: The whole num- 
ber of votes was 49, and of these, 33 votes were given in favor 
of Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 16 votes in favor of Fran- 
cis Granger, of New York, and Mr. Johnson was declared Vice 
President, to take office on the 4th of March. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the possibility which the Senator 
raised of the Vice President being called upon to give the cast- 
ing vote for his successor, the terms of the amendment to the 
Constitution, Article XII, which changed the old arrangement, 
put it out of the power of the Vice President to cast a vote on 
that occasion, because it provides— 

And if no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice President; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Sen- 
— and .a majority of the whole mumber shall be necessary to a 

The amendment to the Constitution fixes a different quorum 
for that from every other question, a quorum of two-thirds, and 
a majority of that quorum elects. The Vice President is not 
a member of the quorum; he does not count to make a quorum 
of the Senate. Therefore, by the explicit terms of that amend- 
ment to the Constitution, he would be excluded from voting 
in that case, as he is excluded from voting on a constitutional 
amendment by the nature of the case; you can not equally 
divide the Senate where two-thirds are required. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I may not have understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I understood him to say that two-thirds 
were required to constitute a quorum, and that a majority of 
that quorum 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is mistaken. It is a majority of 
the whole number. 


| 
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Mr. LODGE. Of the whole number; I beg the Senator's 
pardon. I read it hastily. It is a majority of the wh 
Senate, and that by its terms excludes the Vice President. 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘There could be no tie then. 


Mr. LODGE. There could be no tie, of course. I want 
say, what ought to have occurred to me at once when I inter- 
rupted the Senator from Georgia, that necessarily the old 
Senate must have chosen the Vice President, because there w 
no other way in which it could be done. 


Mr. BACON. I am astonished that I yielded so quickly. 

Mr. LODGE. So am IL 

Mr. BACON. I was so impressed by the erudition of my 
friend from Massachusetts that I was a little startled when | 
told me I was wrong, and I flied a little too quickly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Sen- 
ate but a moment. I wish to call attention to the reason why 
the President has no veto power over a resolution proposiiz 4 
change in the Constitution. It is because the resolution must 
have been passed by a vote equivalent to that which would 
overrule his veto. That is the principle behind that proposi- 
tion, and it would have been a vain thing to provide that | 
should have anything to say. 

Since I called attention to the precedent I have sent for the 
Congressional Globe, and it may be well to carry forward 
some of the wisdom of the Congress of 1850, because it gives 
us a much clearer light upon what Mr. Calhoun said when li 
referred to Mr. King’s judgment. Mr. King said: 


I suppose it is now to be decided whether this clause of the Con- 
stitution applies to elections that are required to take place in | 
body. Heretofore it has been considered as applying to legis! 
action alone, and never in any case, so far as I know, to the el 
of officers of any description in this body. Therefore it is now | 
decided whether the clause of the Constitution referred to is to b 
tended in its operation to elections as well as legislative action, | 
know of no rule whatever that has ever been adopted by the Senat 
the subject. For myself, I shall be satisfied with the decision of ¢ 
question in any way that the Senate may think proper. I wil! only 
repeat that it is the first time I have ever known the question to be 
made, and my mind not having been turned to the subject hereicfor 
I have supposed the clause referred to legislative measures alon: 
not to elections. 


Then Senator Berrien, of Georgia, interposes and says: 


I can not conceive how it is possible by any action of the Sen 
limit the expressions of the Constitution, which are in themsel, 
general as te comprehend every vote that may be taken in the Sen 

“The Vice President shall be the President of the Senate, but 
have no vote except when the Senate are equally divided.” 

Now it is proposed, by one construction which is offered, to limit ¢ 
equal division to cases of legislation; but the Constitution contem 
that the Senate should perform other duties besides those whi: 
merely legislative. There are executive duties, and when the Senat 
equally divided in the discharge of their executive duties, th: 
President must give the casting vote. 

Mr. King. Clearly the Vice President has no power to vote on « 
tive nomindtions, because if the Senate is equally divided in reg 
the propriety of their confirmation they are rejected. 

Mr. Berrien. But if any resolution should be introduced referring 
to executive business, and the Senate should be equally divided 
doubtedly the Vice President would have a right to vote. And sup 
this question was now in this form, “ Resolved, That A B be ap; 
Chaplain to the Senate,” and that upon that question the Senat: 
equally divided, most unquestienably the Vice President, in the exer 
of his power, would give the casting vote. But it seems to me unw's 
to reason on this subject by attempted analogy, because the language 
of the Constitution is too plain to admit of a diverse construction. 
The twenty-first rule is but an affirmance of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. It is: 

“When the Senate are equally divided, the Secretary shall take the 
decision of the President.” 

Mr. CALHOUN.— 

This is where he refers to his dissension with Mr. Kine 

As the very experienced Senator behind me, Mr. King, is mistaken 
on the subject of Executive nominations, I deem it my duty to 
that I, in several instances when I occupied the Chair, cast my \ 
on such nominations. I did so in the very celebrated case of \". 
Van Buren, and in two or three others. 


Mr. King then said: 


I am aware of that; but the individuals nominated must re 
the votes of a majority of the Senate to be confirmed, and ther 
be no necessity, therefore, for the presiding officer to give his 
There was no such necessity in the case of Mr. Van Ruren 2 
was rejected if he did not receive a majority of the votes. 

The discussion continued and I will ask, inasmuch as it 
not more than half a column, that it be inserted in the Rec 
in connection with what I have said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the reques 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: ' 

Mr. Unperwoop. The Constitution contemplates in the organizat 
of this body the election of officers—the Secretary of the Senate, 
Sergeant at Arms, and other officers—and the Senate can not be said 
be organized until these officers are elected. Suppose an equal division 
in reference to their choice, are we to stand still and postpone ; 
organization untfl some one of the Senators shall give way, or shall | 
be decided by the Presiding Officer? This view of the case seems t 
to settle this question, if it be analogous. , 

Mr. Foorr. If the Senator will allow me, I will show that it is no! 
analogous. The honorable Senator from Nentucky [Mr. Underwood] 
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will at once perceive that the officers to which he referred are necessary 

to the organization of the Senate, but we have been without a Chaplain 

for several days, and without offering any obstruction to our organi- 
tion. 

s Mr. UNDERWOOD. True; but I was putting the — as though we 

were not organized and as though the division had then taken place. 

Mr. Foors. The Senator is putting the case of the election of officers 
whose election is necessary to the organization of the Senate. Is that 
analogous to the case of the election of an officer whose election is not 
necessary for such organization? Clearly not; and therefore the two 
eases are not analogous at all. I do not think, however, that the 
analogy is necessary for the decision of the question. 

Mr. Unperwoop. I think not myself. I brought the case to show that 
in such an instance we must remain unorganized, unless the Vice Presi- 
dent had the power to decide. By our Constitution the Senate must 
always consist of an even number, two from each State, and it is but a 
reasonable proposition that the Vice President should decide in all cases 
of a tie. The framers of the Constitution must have contemplated, from 
the very organization of the body—two from each State—that equal 
division must frequently occur. I think, therefore, there can be no 
doubt of the right of the Presiding Officer to vote. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair feels no desire to express an opinion 
either one way or the other; nevertheless, if the duty is imposed upon 
the Chair to vote, the Chair would feel guilty of a dereliction of duty 
not to discharge it. And as it seems to be the opinion of the Senate 
that the Chair has the right to vote on this occasion, unless some 
proposition is now made to the contrary, the Chair will proceed to vote 
and declare the result. The Chair waits to see if any such proposition 
is made. 

The Chair votes for Mr. Butler, who, having received a majority of 
the votes, is therefore elected. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The fact was that it was submitted to the 
Senate in this case and the Senate sustained the Chair. 

Mr. BACON. What was the ruling? I did not catch it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The ruling was that the Vice President had 
a right to cast a vote on the election of officers of the Senate, 
and it was put to the Senate and they sustained the Vice Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, if the 
Senator will analyze it, it was doubtless by a party vote. All 
those questions are generally decided by a party vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will make this further suggestion: The 
question was also raised, although not an issue, as to whether 
or not the Vice President might vote in executive session. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
tained the Chair? 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
was 60. 

Mr. BAILEY. But when the point of order was made and 
the matter submitted to the Senate, what was the vote by which 
the right of the Vice President to cast the deciding vote was 
sustained? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will read what the Vice President says. 

Mr. BAILEY. Was there a roll call? 

Mr. HEYBURN. There was a roll call. 
calls, 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not made myself clear. I understand, 
of course, that there was a roll call on the election of a Chaplain. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; there were five roll calls. 

Mr. BAILEY. On that roll call the Senate divided evenly? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Evenly. 


The vote was 30 to 30. The total number 


and his right to do that was challenged. Now, that was de- 
bated and finally sustained. What I desire to ask the Senator 
is, What was the vote by which the right of the Vice President 
was sustained? 

Mr. HEYBURN, 
occurred. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood the Senator to say that it was 
submitted to the Senate, and the right of the Vice President 
to cast that vote affirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Allow me to read it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I prefer to read it: 


The Vick PREesipENT— 


After some intermediate discussion— 


_ The VicB PRESIDENT. The Chair feels no desire to express an opinion 
either one way or the other; nevertheless, if the duty is imposed upon 
the Chair to vote, the Chair would feel guilty of a dereliction of duty 
not to discharge it. And as it seems to be the opinion of the Senate 
that the Chair has the right to vote on this occasion, unless some 
proposition is now made to the contrary, the Chair will proceed to vote 


a ee the result. The Chair waits to see if any such proposition 
8 made, 


That is in the nature of a submission of the unanimous 
consent— 


The Chair votes for Mr. Butler, who, having received a majority of 
the votes, is therefore elected. 


The Chair submitted it as it is customary to submit questions 
for unanimous consent. 


Mr. BAILEY. Then that appears to have been passed with- 
out dissent. 


Mr. LOGE. Yes; without dissent. 


That is not given, but I will read what 
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What was the vote by which the Senate sus- 


| Vinced myself, but I simply wanted to understand the 


There were five roll | 


| stand that any Senator has attempted to answer, and that 








Mr. HEYBURN. That is, the equivalent. 
Mr. GALLINGER. It is better. 
Mr. HEYBURN. For a rule, it ought to have some stabilits. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] declined to be interrupted. I did not 


rise to antagonize his position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I did not mean to decline, but I was just concluding what 
I had to say. 

Mr. WORKS. I only desire to understand the full force and 
effect of the precedent which he cited. As I understood the 
precedent cited by the Senator from New Hampshire, it was at 


a point where a motion was made by Senator Thurman that 
ealled upon the Senate for a decision of the question, and no 
decision was rendered. After that motion, or whatever the 
form of proceeding might haye been, it was withdrawn, leaving 
the matter entirely an open one. 

I think that is true with respect to the precedent submitted 
by the Senator from Idaho as well. No Senator on the fl 
at that time raised any question as to what was the proper 
course to pursue, 

Certainly, Mr. President, this is an important question. It 


may be a serious one. If the question can not be proper 
raised and determined by the Senate of the United States 
may be raised and determined at some future time before an 
other tribunal that may be quite disastrous to this effort to 
amend the Constitution. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Thurman made a point of order and then 
withdrew it. 

Mr. WORKS. 

Mr. LODGE. 
of order. 


So I understood. 

He did not offer a resolution: he made a poi 

In the other case, the Chair submitted the que 

to the Senate, and there was no objection, and he voted. 
Mr. WORKS. I did not rise for the purpose of intruding 

any opinion of my own on this question because I have not « 


shiewn 


precede. 
cited by the Senator from New Hampshire; that is all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point of order which Mr. Thurman 
made was that the Vice President shall have no vote unless 
where the Senate is equally divided, does not apply to the « 
of seating a Member, but that the question of seating a Member 
should be left to the Senators themselves. He made the point 
of order that the Vice President had no right to vote on a ques 


tion of that kind, but upon reconsideration he withdrew the 
point of order, and the Vice President voted and decided it 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the approval of 


the Journal. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to say a 


word more. as 
this is a matter of very great importance. 


None of the prece 


| dents which have been cited relate directly to this particular 
Mr. BAILEY. Then the Vice President cast the deciding vote | 


question; they do relate to matters which I had cited by way 
of illustration, but no one of them has the peculiar character 
of this particular joint resolution. All of them relate to mat- 
ters which are within the ordinary functions of Congress in 
legislation and in ordinary methods of procedure. So, even if 
all those illustrations were proven to be ill founded, it would 
not change the gravity of the question, which I do not under- 
this: If it be true that this particular joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution is one outside of the ordinary 
functions of the Senate, not belonging to the Senate as one of 
its legislative functions, one so perfectly recognized that not 
only by universal recogniton, but by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the President of the United States 
has no function to perform in connection with it, by every rule 
of analogy does not the same thing apply to the action of t) 
Vice President? 

Mr. President, I desire to read a more recent case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Maryland than that which was read by 
the learned Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLrerson }. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BACON. I will for a question. 

Mr. BROWN. Before the Senator from Georgia proceeds to 
that case, may I call his attention to the notion which I have? 
He has emphasized the gravity of the question involved, be- 
cause, first, an amendment to the Constituton is involved; and, 
second, whether or not the Vice President's deciding vote was 
legal becomes vital to its legal submission finally to the States. 
Does it not occur to the Senator that the question upon which 
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the Vice President voted, whether he had a right to vote or not, 
becomes quite immaterial when it is reealled that on the final 
vote, where that same joint resolution was voted upon by the 
Senate, it received a very large majority beyond two-thirds? 

Mr. BACON. The Senator js entirely mistaken in his state 
ment of facts—absolutely so. 

Mr. BROWN. The question on which the Vice President 
voted—— 

Mr. BACON. I would suggest to the Senator that, of course, 
what he is now stating is in the nature of an argument. I will 
yield to the Senator and continue after he concludes. It is not 
a question he is submitting to me, but he is arguing the ques- 
tion, and I am perfectly willing for him to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not made myself understood. Is it not 
true that the Vice President cast the deciding vote on the 
substitute of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to the 
joint resolution offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora]? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. By that deciding vote the substitute was car- 
ried? 

Mr. BACON. Yes; and that is what I am complaining of. 

Mr. BROWN. But the point I make is that afterwards the 
Senate voted again on the adoption of the Bristow resolution. 

Mr. BACON. Never. 

Mr. BROWN. It did not? 

Mr. BACON. No; it did not. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator from Georgia contend that 
the final roll call was not on the adoption of the joint resolution 
offered by the Senator from Kansas as a substitute for the 

3orah resolution? 

Mr. BACON. No; the final roll call was on the adoption of 
the joint resolution as thus. amended. 

Mr. BROWN. Exactly; but it was the same joint resolution 
which had been offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BACON. Not at all; it is a different proposition alto- 
gether, Mr. President. I will come to the question as to whether 
or not that was a vital stage in that proceeding. I am on 
the proposition now that this particular joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution is not within the 
contemplation of the Constitution when it confers upon the 
Vice President the power to vote when the Senate is equally 
divided; that it is a proposition separate and apart from 
ordinary legislation, or any legislation ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, and that the exercise of that function is one thing of 
whieh the Senate of the United States is to judge for itself, 
and the matter is to be determined by the votes of the Senators 
and by no other person who is not a Senator. That is the 
proposition. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] 
read the case of Hollingsworth, which is directly in point, and 
I have in my hand a case in One hundred and first Maryland 
Reports, in which that case was reviewed. The court goes 
on to give exactly the same reasons. It is the case of Warfield 
». Vandiver; it is the exact question whether or not this is a 
matter of legislation; and, as suggested by the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curperson], is not a matter of legislation 
within the contemplation of that provision of the Constitution 
upon which the authority is based, which relates solely to 
matters of legislation. I will say that this case which I now 
read has been very kindly furnished to me by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Ra¥Nesr]. 

In every jurisdiction, where the right of the President of the United 
States and of the governor of a State to sign or to veto a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment been drawn in question, the courts have, 
without a single exception, denied the existence of such a right. By 
the second paragraph of section 7, Article I, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion it is provided that: “ Bvery bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the President of the United States; if he ap- 
proves he shall sign it,” and the section continues in Sy the 
same terms as those contained in section 17, article 2 of the Maryland 
constitution. The concluding paragraph of section 7 is in these words: 
“Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the same shall take effect shall be ap- 
proved by him, or, being eon by him, shall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the Senate and House of epresentatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescr ease of a bill.” Article V 
declares that “ The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose @ to this Constitution,” etc. 
The Third Congress proposed to the States the eleventh amendment on 
September 5, 1794, and on the 8th of January, 1798, the President in a 
message to Congress declared that the amendment had been ratified. 
By the amendment it was provided that the “judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State, or by zens or subjects of any foreign 
State.” 

In Hollingsworth v. Virginia (3 Dall., 878), which has’ been 
read by the Senator from Texas— 

The question arose whether the eleventh amendment destroyed the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts in cases to which it applied and 
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which were pending at the time of its adoption. It was contende: 
that the amendment had not been proposed in the form prescribed | 
the Constitution and was void. It appeared that it had never jj«< 
submitted to the President for his approval, and it was argued that { 
was inoperative because the Constitution declares that “Every ord 
resolution, or yote to which the concurrence of the Senate and 1! 
of Representatives may be necessary * * *® ghall be presented to 
the President * * * and before the same shall take effect shal] 
be appreved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives.” The Attorney 
General, Mr. Lee, was about to reply to this argument when he was 
interrupted by Mr. Justice Chase with this statement: “There can 
surely be no necessity to answer that argument. The negative of ¢ 
President applies an to the ordinary cases of legislation. He has 
nothing to do with the proposition or adoption of amendments to tha 
Constitution.” On the following day the Supreme Court delivered 4 
weapnees judgment that the amendment had 
adopte 


Now, Mr. President, I say no Senator has attempted to reply 
to the question, Why is it, if, as has been recognized fron) {})> 
day of the decision of the Hollingsworth case to this day, snd 


ow 


(Aa 


been constitutionally 


even prior to that time, the President of the United States | 
no function to perform in connection with.a resolution proposi: 
an amendment to the Constitution, that the same rule does | 
apply to the function of the Vice President, when the authority 
conferred upon the Vice President is found in the same secti 
of the Constitution which confers the other power on 
President of the United States? The power, unqualified as i| ; 
is held not to give power to the President over such a resolution, 
The same reason denies the exercise of a similar power ove: 
same resolution by the Vice President. Until that is answer, 
Mr. President, there is a most important question for this Sen- 
ate to determine, one very far-reaching in its consequences. 
In regard to the suggestion, as I understand it, of the Sen.tor 


from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] the question upon the adoption 
of the Bristow amendment was a vital question. It was a 
question which determined the vote of many Senators on the 


final passage of the joint resolution. The substitute offered 
by the Senator from Kansas was not objected to in its totalit 

but in regard to and in respect of a particular clause of it, 
When that clause was in issue, that was the question which 
was voted upon by Senators at the time when the Vice Presi- 
dent gave the casting vote. The other parts of it were not 
under consideration and did not affect the vote. After it had 
been determined, the vote having a conclusive determination 
upon that particular part of it, Senators again divided, and 
some who had opposed that particular part of it and who had 
voted against the amendment because it contained that )u.r- 
ticular feature afterwards voted for the entire joint resolu. 
tion. That it was vital can not be more strongly {fllustrited 
than in my own case. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas without the vote of the Vice President was Iost, and 
with it lost I should have voted for the joint resolution, as the 
question would have been upon the passage of the joint reso- 
lution as it came from the Judiciary Committee, which was 
the same as the substitute of the Senator from Kansas except 
as to the particular feature that I mentioned upon which Sena- 
tors had divided. However, as the result was not declared in 
accord with the vote of the Senate, but was declared in ac- 
cordance with the vote as it was affected by tlie casting vote 
of the Vice President, I voted against the joint resolution: in 
other words, the vote on the Bristow amendment absolutely 
controlled my vote on the joint resolution, to the contrary of 
what it otherwise would have been. 

I think, Mr. President, that this proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution is a matter which is not limited in any 
inanner to the final two-thirds vote which is required by the 
Constitution, so far as concerns the right of the Vice President 
to vote, but that it is a function in all of its parts, from iis 
beginning to its end, separate and apart from the legislative 
functions of the Senate, and one upon which the Vice President 
has not the authority to vote. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 


Mr. BAILEY. I suggest to the Senator from Georgia that if 
might be well enough if he would enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote, so that he could have time to investigate the matter 
to his satisfaction. I merely make that as a friendly suczes- 
tion. 

| I also want to suggest this view to the Senator from 
| Georgia—— 


Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Texas will allow me. the 
motion would have to be made to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was passed. 

Mr, BAILEY. I understand that. f ; 

Mr. LODGE. And, of course, the Senator from Georgia 
could not make that motion, because he voted against it. It 
could be made, however. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I would be willing to make that motion for 
the Senator from Georgia, if he should so request. I want, 
however, to suggest to the Senator from Georgia, for whose 
opinion, as he well knows and as the Senate knows, I have 
profound respect, that, in my opinion, the presidential ap- 
proval, for which the Constitution provides, and the vote of the 
Vice President, which is now at issue, are very different. If 
the Senator will carefully examine the Constitution, with refer- 
ence to the presidential approval, he will find that it requires 
that every order, resolution, or vote before it becomes a law 
shall be presented to the President. 

Proposed constitutional amendments are not presented to the 
president for his approval, because they do not become a law 
py his approval. They must be ratified by the legislatures of 
the States or by the conventions of the States, as one or the 
other method may be determined upon by the Congress, and I 
myself rather wonder that anybody ever thought seriously of 
urging upon the court that it was necessary to present proposed 
constitutional amendments to the President for his approval. 

I also call the attention of the Senator from Georgia to 
Article V of the Constitution, which provides— 

The Congress— 

I know that the President is in legislative matters considered 
a part of the Congress, but I think the language which follows 
differentiates this case— 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution or, on the applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments. 

And so forth. 

Now, in the latter case the duty of Congress is imperative 
whenever two-thirds of the legislatures make application, and 
of course the Congress itself would have no option in the mat- 
ter, according to my view, and the President could neither give 
effect to nor destroy the vital force of that. 

I merely submit that to the Senator from Georgia, as, of 
course, we are all trying to arrive at what is just and proper 
about it, and none of us could be more anxious to do that than 
the Senator from Georgia. I think, upon consideration, he will 
find that there is a full explanation for the difference there; but 
I may be wrong about that, for I have not examined it to my 
satisfaction, and whenever the Senator from Georgia indicates 
that he wants further time, if he does want further time, to 
examine that matter, as it is my privilege to do, having voted 
in the affirmative, I will enter the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator anticipated what I 
was intending to do and was very nearly on the point of do- 
ing—suggesting that that motion should be made by some Sena- 
tor. I had in mind at the time the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], who suggested the point. 

Mr. BAILEY. So much the better, because the Senator from 
Missouri raised the question. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say to my learned friend that he 
does not quote with his usual accuracy the words of the Con- 
stitution in regard to the presentation of resolutions to the 
President. The Senator said that they should be presented be- 
fore they became law. That is not the language of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Texas pardon me, and 
let me make my presentation before he replies? I just want to 
read him the section as I find it. The provision is not the one 
which he is reading, but is found on the bottom of page 189, 
and is in this language: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a ques- 
tion of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United 


States ;— 

There is a semicolon—that command is complete in itself. It 
shall be presented to him; and then it resumes— 
and before the same shall take effect shall be approved by him, etc. 


But the mandate is absolute, not simply that it shall be pre- 
sented before it can become a law, but the mandate is absolute 
that— 


Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
ate and House of Representatives may be necessary * * * 
presented to the President of the United States. 

I do not want to argue this question now, for this reason: I 
have had some little experience as a lawyer, and I know that 
when a lawyer argues on one side it is very hard afterwards to 
get him to look at it the other way, and I am very anxious that 
my distinguished friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrey], 
than whom there is no better lawyer in the Senate, shall not be 
too strongly fixed in his opinion, because I think it is a matter 
of grave importance that we should all endeavor to investigate 
with great care. 


the Sen- 
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Mr. President, I have not made any point of order in the 
matter. I think this is a matter for the determination of the 
Senate. I only took advantage of the opportunity in the read- 
ing of the Journal to bring it to the attention of the Senate. I 
think that the course suggested by my friend the Senator from 
Texas is the proper one, that there should be entered a motion 
to reconsider, not for present consideration, but for the purpose 
of giving, not to myself alone but to all Senators, an oppor- 
tunity to examine carefully this most vital and important ques- 
tion. Therefore, I hope that after—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Missouri will pardon 
me for just a moment. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Just one moment and I will finish 

So far as the Journal is concerned, the Journal does n 
what exactly occurred, and that is the only question we have to 
deal with so far as the Journal is concerned. Therefore I shall 
not oppose its approval, but after the approval of the Journal 
I think the motion should be made. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I merely desire to suggest to the Senator from 
aeorgia one thought I have in mind, which seems to me to he 
very important, to the end that he may give his attention to 
it in the further examination of this question. That is this: 
The vote cast by the Vice President was to determine a tie 
vote on a resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas by 
way of amendment or substitute for the joint resolution coming 
from the Judiciary Committee, which was the original proposi- 
tion pending before the Senate. That vote was not in the Sen- 
ate proper, but in the Committee of the Whole. After that 
vote had been cast by the Vice President, even conceding that 
it was improperly cast, the measure was reported from the 
Committee of the Whole, and the Senate, by a two-thirds vote, 
determined to submit the proposition in the form in which it 
stood when reported from the Committee of the Whole to the 
Senate. The question I ask is whether the final action of the 
Senate does not determine the question? 

Mr. BACON. That may be true, and I do not purpose, of 
course, at this time to go into the question as to what is the 
legal effect of what has been done. But I do think it is a 
question which should be settled upon very mature considera- 
tion, based upon careful study and examination; and it is with 
that view that I have called it to the attention of the Senate. 
I know of no way in which it can be reached other than that 
suggested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bairey], and that is 
that there should be entered a motion to reconsider, to lie upon 
the table until such time as Senators shall have had the oppor 
tunity to make an investigation which shall be satisfactory to 
them. 

Of course, the Vice President need not have my assurance that 
in raising the point it has been without the slightest personal 
feature, and it would be furthest from my possible thought to 
in any manner reflect upon the act of the Vice President. 
Doubtless he did so with the utmost conviction of his right to 
do so, and that is not in any manner challenged. 

But I think that is the proper course, and I will suggest to my 
friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrry], or the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], one or the other, both of whom voted 
for the joint resolution as it passed, to enter the motion in order 
that Senators may have time for an invesfigation. 

I want to say just one single further word, and that is this: 
In most of the cases which have been read here as precedents 
it will be found that the questions were political and that Sena 
tors voted one way or the other, according to their political 
alliances. This does not happen to be a political question; it is 
not one in which there is a party alignment; and I hope that 
the opportunity is offered for a calm, dispassionate, and impar 
tial discussion of the question. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Georgia to a matter that I know the Sena 
tor from Texas suggested, although he did not seem disposed 
at that time to press it. I do not know whether to this extent 
it was even in contemplation. 

The argument which the Senator from Georgia makes is that 
dealing with a matter upon which it is not necessary for the 
President to act—takes it out of the rule authorizing the Vice 
President to vote. The provision for amendment to the Con 
stitution provides two ways. One leaves it in the discretion of 
the Congress, and if it stopped there, there might force in 
the position taken by the Senator from Georgia. But the 
other provision for amending the Constitution imposes an abso- 
lute imperative duty upon Congress. When two-thirds of the 
States ask it, then Congress shall provide for a constitutional 
convention. 
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Where a duty is absolutely imposed as an imperative duty, 
and there is a provision in the Constitution which may be in- 
voked by which a tie can be prevented, and it is made possible 
for the Congress to perform that duty which is required of 
Congress, it seems to me there can be no escape from the con- 
clusion that it was not only put there, but must be invoked, and 
there being the absolute necessity, possibly, of invoking it to 
prevent a tie and prevent the failure of Congress to carry out 
a preseribed duty, it seems to me there is no escape from the 
conclusion that in matters of this kind the Vice President 
must act. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will suggest this to the Senator 
from Minnesota: Even in the case, as stated by him, of the 
compliance with an absolute mandate of the Constitution, it 
would still have to be put in the form of a statute or of a 
resolution. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, certainly. But can the Senator from 
Georgia imagine a mandate without a provision by which that 
mandate may be executed? 

Now, if it is possible for the Senate to tie upon a mandate, 
then the mandate would be of no force at all. There must be 
some provision against defeating the mandate, and that provi- 
sion must vest somewhere the power to cast a vote in the case 
of a tie upon the execution of the mandate. 

Mr. BACON. ‘There is no trouble about that at all, if I 
understand the point made by the Senator from Minnesota. I 
did not catch it at first. 

There is no impediment to the proceeding of the Senate caused 
by a vote being a tie. There is a well-recognized parliamentary 
law that when a proposition is submitted and there is a tie the 
aflirmative fails and the negative prevails. There would not be 
a cessation of business because of the fact that there was no 
provision for the presiding officer to vote. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true. But inasmuch as the execution 
of the mandate requires the affirmative action, the affirmative 
action would fail, the execution of the mandate would fail, if the 
Senate came to a tie and there was no way to break that tie. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is proceeding upon the assump- 
tion, then, that with an absolute mandate to call a convention 
under certain circumstances, and with those circumstances 
arising, there would be half of the Senate which would disobey 
the mandate, and therefore there must be somebody to put it 
into execution. That is the Senator’s proposition, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hesitate to call atten- 
tion to a certain other matter in connection with this vote. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who is absent, had a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] was paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Titman]. But upon 
that particular vote Senators DILLINGHAM, Fryer, and TILLMAN 
did not vote, while the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] did 
vote. Had the pair of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] 
been observed, this controversy would not have arisen. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has read a part of the Recorp 
and has not read it all. I stated the fact last night when I 
voted that I did have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frye], and that I voted, without observing the pair, by the 
authority of the Senator from Maine, which I have in writing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply knew that the Senator from 
Maine—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from New Hampshire will find 
that statement in the Recorp. 

Mr. GALLINGER. f will look it up. We know the Senator 
from Maine very ardently supported the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. SutHERLAND] last year, and before he left 
here he said to me he had a general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia. That is all I know about it. 


Mr. BACON. I myself voluntarily wrote to the Senator |° 


from Maine to inquire of him how I should pair him on that 
vote and other votes which were named by me. He replied to 
me that as to that vote he had no particular interest, and that 
I might pair him or not, as I pleased, and I now have his 
letter to that effect. 

Later in the evening the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du- 
LINGHAM] applied to me to transfer the pair, which I did, I 
myself making the announcement. 

When the Senator from Vermont first applied to me on the 
subject, I doubted, on account of the way in which the Sen- 
ator from Maine wrote in his letter, whether I should do so 
or not, but upon reflection I concluded that I should do so; 
and I went to the seat of the Senator from Vermont and had 
him make the arrangement by which the pair was transferred 


in his case and in mine to Messrs. Frye and Tit_MAN, respe 
tively, so that we each voted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have apologized to the Senator from 
Georgia. It struck me as being rather peculiar, however, that 
the Senator did pair the Senator from Maine on the final vote 

Mr. BACON. It is usual, before criticizing with respect to 4 
question of pairs, to ascertain what announcement was made j; 
regard thereto; and the announcement was made by me in thy 
Senate last night that I had voted by the authority of the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet the Senator paired the Senato: 
from Maine on the final vote. 

Mr. BACON. I did so at the request of the Senator fro 
Vermont [Mr. DitiuincHam], transferring the pair so that ly 
could be allowed to vote and not be prevented from voting oy 
account of the absence of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the approval of 
the Journal. Without objection the Journal will stand a) 
proved. The Journal is approved. 

Mr. BACON. On a question of personal privilege, I want to 
refer the Senator from New Hampshire to page 1924 of ti, 
Recorp, where he will find this announcement made by » 
After having announced the pair with reference to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TiLLMAN] I said: 

I also desire to state while I am on the floor that I voted on + 
Bristow amendment, although paired with the Senator from Ma 
{Mr. Frye], because I had his authority so to do. 

The Senator from New Hampshire will find that in the 
REcorRD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, I do find it; and yet immediat 
preceding the Senator from Georgia announced that the Sena‘ 
from Maine would vote in the affirmative if present. The So: 
ator from Georgia will notice that in his remarks likewise. 

Mr. BACON. I so understood. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi: 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, advising that in 1 
statement transmitted in a letter dated June 9 showing 1! 
amount paid for the various parcels of land comprising the site 
for the proposed buildings for the Departments of State, 1 
through a typographical error the date of payment for par 
No. 43, square 228, was given as April 15, 1910, whereas tle 
correct date is April 15, 1911. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask, inasmuch as it is a part of the 
document ordered printed yesterday, that the document (S. I) 
No. 46) be reprinted, so as to include this communication, :10( 
lie upon the table. Otherwise we would have two docun 
to deal with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be made. 


Without objection, that order w 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Seeu):: 
League of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against the « 
forced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Distr 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON. On behalf of 35,000 farmers of Minnesota | 
present the following petitions remonstrating against the en: 
ment of the so-called Canadian reciprocity bill. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that neither the Lumber Trust 
nor the Paper Trust has had anything to do with securing 
these petitions. I ask that the body of one of the petition: 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
be made. 

The petition is as follows: 


PETITION AGAINST CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ON FARM PRODUCTS, WI! 
PROTECTION ON WHAT FARMERS HAVE TO BUY. 
HONORABLE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, farmers of the Northwest, res) 
fully protest against the adoption of the so-called Canadian reciprocit) 
bill, which has been negotiated by President Taft and recommended t» 
Congress. We urge that said bill should not become a law for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. The schedule proposed provides for free trade on all that the 
northwestern farmers produce while retaining almost full protection 2 
heretofore on all that farmers have to buy. Practically all the conces- 
sions that have been made to Canada are made at the direct expense of 
American farmers. : 

Second. The schedule gives Canadian competition free trade in the 
American markets for grain, but still protects flour; free trade for live 
stock, but still protects the packers in their meat; free trade on all the 
farmers’ crops, but still protects the Canadian manufacturers against 
American competition in Canada. (See Schedule B.) 

Third. We protest that the immediate effect of the adoption of such 
a reciprocity schedule would be to encourage American farmers to move 
into nada, where the virgin soil will produce greater crops of grain 
with less labor than can be produced on our own farms in the North- 
west. The result will be to decrease land values in the United States 
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ance land values in Canada at the ex of United States 
ee It will result in many localities creating abandoned 
farms in Northwestern States, and will retard the development of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, and Idaho, 
causing a loss im land values in these States amounting to millions of 
Femi. More than half the tillable land in all of these States yet 
remains uncultivated, and we declare to the American Congress that so 
long as the policy of protective tariff continues to be the policy of this 
country the agricultural interests have just as much right to protection 
of home industry and home investments against unequal foreign com- 
petition as have the manufacturers or any other interests. 

The farmers have been the last to feel any direct benefit from pro- 
tective tariffs. Why should the protective party expect the farmers to 
be the first to suffer the loss of that protective tariff —'* 

We. the undersigned farmers, therefore earnestly appeal to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to defend the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Northwest against this unfair and misnamed species of 
reciprocity at least until the same principle of free trade can be applied 
to what the American farmers have to buy that is now proposed on 
what American farmers have to sell. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh<dlay Adventist Church of Pine Island, Minn., and a 
memorial of the congregation of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church of Wells, Minn., remonstrating against the enforced ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of the International Sun- 
shine Society of the Manufacturers’ Association of New York; 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, N. Y.; of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, Pa.; of the Real Estate 
Exchange of Omaha, Nebr.; of the Commercial Club of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; and of the Maryland Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, praying for the ratification of the proposed 


treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great | 
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tritain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign | 


Relations. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented memorials of Swedesboro, Riverside, 
Hopewell, Pequest, Manalapan, Locktown, Fairlawn, Shrews- 
bury, and Cape May Granges, of the Patrons of Husbandry; of 
the Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of Newark; of the 

joard of Agriculture of Gloucester County; and of sundry citi- 
zens, all in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters of Trenton, N. J., remonstrating against the 
alleged abduction of John J. McNamara from Indianapolis, Ind., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rahway, N. J., and a petition of Wash- 
ington Camp, No. 153, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

He alse presented memorials of the congregations of the 
Seventh-day Adventists churches of Bridgeton, Atlantic City, 
Vineland, and Salem, in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating 
against the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newark, 
N. J., praying for the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 


Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Haddon Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Haddonfield, N. J., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called cold-storage bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of the Religious Society of 
Friends of Bernardsville, N. J., and a petition of the First 
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between the United States and Great Britain, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WATSON presented a memorial of the Mountain City 
Drug Co., of Elkins, W. Va., remonstrating d@gainst the imposi- 
tion of a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Leslie, Mich., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and 
refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Jackson, 
Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called John- 
Ston Sunday rest bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Island Grange, No, 137: Man- 
ton Grange, No. 949; Sebewa Grange, No. 163; Grand Traverse 
Grange; Rock Grange; Rural Grange, No. 37; Newberg Center 
Grange, No. 695; Pittsford Grange, No. 133; Saginaw Grange, 
No. 220; Mayfield Grange; Clyde Grange; Aetna Grange, No. 
810; Fisher Grange; Barron Lake Grange; Farmers’ Friend 
Grange; Campbell Grange, No. 870; Pleasant View Grange; 
Scio Grange; and Cass County Grange, of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and of sundry citizens of Waterford, all in the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Laramie 
County Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, of Wyoming, 
June 5, 1911, praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a reasonable disposition of the grazing lands of the West, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented the petition of J. C. Underwood, of Under- 
wood, Wyo., secretary of the Laramie County Cattle and Horse 


| Growers’ Association, of Wyoming, transmitting a copy of reso- 


lutions adopted by that association June 5, 1911, praying for 
the enactment of legislation granting a fair and equitable pro- 
tection of live stock and the products of live stock, and remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LORIMER presented memorials of Radner Grange, No. 
1588, Patrons of Husbandry, of Edwards; of Valley Union, No. 
249, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
of Villa Ridge; and of sundry citizens of Peoria, all in the 
State of Illinois, remonstrating against the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Thayer, 
Melrose, and Worcester, all in the State of Massachusetts, re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Johnston Sun- 
day-rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BOURNE presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lane, 
Oreg., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called John- 
ston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Ukiah, Watsonville, Calistoga, and St. Helena, in the State of 
California, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Johnston Sunday rest bill, which were ordered to lie on the 


“table. 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the | 


Congregational Society of Bernardsville, N. J., praying for the | 


ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of the Philip Sheridan Club and 
Arion Singing Society of Passaic, the State Board and the Dover 
Division of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and of sundry 


Singing Society of New Brunswick, all in the State of New 
Jersey, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of the Business 
Men’s Association of Norwich, Conn., remonstrating against the 
establishment of a parcels post, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Jewett City, Conn., remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration 
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He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 85, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Danville, Cal., remonstrating against the 
proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics of California, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CLAPP presented memorials of the congregations of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Churches of Anoka, Minneapolis, Pine 


Island, Mankato, Austin, Stillwater, Moose Lake, Sherburn, 


Detroit, Litchfield, Staples, St. Paul, New Auburn, I[fewitt, 
Morgan, and Duluth, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrat- 


ing against the enforced ebservance of Sunday as a day of rest 


| in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
citizens of Bergenfield and Jersey City, and of the Aurora | 


table. 

He also presented memorials of the Ancient Order of Hi‘hber- 
nians of Winona County, Nicollet County, Dakota County, 
St. Paul, Madison Lake, Scott County, St. Louis County, and 
Duluth, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration beween the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of the congregations of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Churches of Peru, Logansport, and 
Pleasant View, all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 


the enforced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on Finange the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, and without recommendation. 
(S. Rept. 63.) 

oo VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
carendar., 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
whether or not we are to have a report from his committee on 
what is known as the farmers’ free-list bill during this session 
of Congress? 

Mr. PENROSE. For the information of the Senator I can 
tell him that the committee expects to take that matter up 
within a reasonable time and give it careful consideration. The 
hearings on the reciprocity measure occupied nearly a month 
of patient and faithful work, and that bill having been re- 
ported to the Senate, of course the Finance Committee will 
perform its duty in taking up the free-list measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I noticed in one of the newspapers a state- 
ment to the effect that there is to be no report at this session. 
Therefore I wished to inquire of the Senator whether he could 
assure us that there would be a report on that measure at this 
extra session, 

Mr. PENROSE. I can not give the Senator any assurance as 
to when the report will be made on the free-list measure. It 
is a very sweeping one. The committee is in receipt of a large 
number of applications from people all over the country desir- 
ing hearings. I assume the same privilege will be extended to 
them that was extended to the people interested for or against 
the reciprocity measure. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. The information which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has furnished in response to the question of the 
Senator from North Carolina is not very illuminating, and I 
want to supplement it by saying to the Senator from North 
Carolina that in my judgment that committee has no idea of 
reporting the free-list bill. But I also want to say that if it 
does not report it, I shall ask the Senate to act upon a motion 
to discharge that committee, after a reasonable time, so that 
the matter may be brought before us for consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would be very sorry to have the impres- 
sion go forth that the committee does not intend to deal with 
the bill fairly and treat it with every consideration. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have not suggested that the committee would 
not deal with the bill fairly, according to their judgment. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator means to imply that the bill 
may be adversely reported, that is another question, but that 
the committee will never report it is not founded upon anything 
that has developed up to date. 

Mr. BAILEY. Nothing has developed up to date to encour- 
age us to believe that the bill will be reported, even without 
recommendation. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator from Texas will not 
abandon all hope. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will not abandon all hope. 

Mr. BROWN. I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee, to say that the 
bill was reported without a recommendation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. Without a recommendation either way, but 
with an amendment which the committee offers to the bill, 
which it neither favors nor rejects, 

Mr. PENROSE. The bill was amended by the committee 
and then reported without recommendation. 

Mr. BROWN. Is there any recommendation in favor of the 
amendment which you have reported? 

Mr. PENROSB. I suppose the members of the committee 
who voted for the amendment, being in the majority, would 
recommend the amendment if the bill should pass. 

Mr. BROWN. But, as a matter of fact, do they recommend 
the amendment which they brought in? 

Mr. PENROSB. It was somewhat like the experience yes- 
terday. I assume several gentlemen voted for the amend- 
ment intending to yote against the bill. That is not an un- 
usual experience. 

Mr. BROWN. Both the bill and the amendment which the 
committee offers are laid before the Senate without recom- 


mendation either for or against? 
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Mr. PENROSE. There is no formal recommendation of t] 
amendment or the bill. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether it is the intention of the Republican members of th. 
Finance Committee to make any report on the reciprocity bi 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘There is no majority report of the com- 
mittee. Every member of the committee seems to be searchin: 
his own conscience, and within the minority, the chairman 
informed, several representing the committee will file minori 
reports. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the majority of the committee make a: 
report? 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no majority of the committee. 

Mr. DIXON. Is there a majority of the committee agai: 
the bill? Is that what we are to understand? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not disclosing any secrets, because tho 
matter has in some way gotten into the newspapers, that th: 
was a tie vote to report the bill favorably and a tie vote «1 
the question of reporting it adversely. The Senator can driiy 
his own conclusion. 

Mr. DIXON. What I want to know is, why, after six wee! 
of hearings, the great Finance Committee of the Senate 
reporting the bill back, which probably revolutionizes 
protective tariff of this country, that committee did not eit 
file a favorable or an unfavorable report. I believe it is hard\y 
a square deal to the Senate for this committee, after six weoks 
were spent in conducting these hearings, amounting to sey 
thousand pages, to report a bill that is of such tremendous i)- 
portance without giving us a synopsis of what the heariics 
amounted to and, at least, giving us some kind of an opinion iis 
to whether the bill ought or ought not to become a law. If it 
was an ordinary measure, such as are introduced here by 
thousands, possibly the fact that no committee report acc 
panied the bill would occasion no comment; but on a bill of this 
kind certainly some members of the Committee on Finance—tlie 
Republican end of it, at least—ought to make some kind of a 
report to the Senate; and I am surprised—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. It is simply a question of fact. The com- 
mittee was unable to agree, and the testimony, of course, \ 
be very valuable to each Senator in making up his own mi! 
on this question. A copy of the testimony has been sent t 
each Senator, and I hope Senators will read it carefully. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit me, I want to correct a statement. As we have gone ito 
the committee room we might as well put the exact facts int 
the Recorp. On the motion to report this bill favorably the 
vote was 8 to 6. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. LODGE. Against it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Against it. On the motion to report it ad- 
versely the vote was 7 to 7. I voted against reporting it favor. 
ably because I do not think it ought to pass, and I voted in 
favor of reporting it adversely for the same reason; but I felt 
that the Senate was entitled to an opportunity to judge of 
that matter for itself. As I could not report it with tlie 
recommendation it should not pass, and as I would not report 
it with the recommendation that it should pass, I agreed that 
it should be brought back here without recommendation. 

I think the Senator from Montana would not be willing to 
say that the Finance Committee of the Senate should deprive 
the Senate of an opportunity to consider this matter. 

Mr. DIXON. No; but—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope to use my own action in this matter 
to get the free-list bill out of the committee. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to say to the Senator from Texas tlie 
greatest committee of the Senate in power certainly, at least 
should have the moral courage to express their opinion to tlie 
body of the Senate as to whether the bill ought or ought not to 
pass, and to give their reasons therefor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Where can the question of moral courage arise? 
Suppose there are 7 and 7. Each Senator must have tle 
moral courage to sustain his own opinion, and yet we must 
recognize that we are merely an organ of the Senate, and tht 
after we have taken this voluminous testimony, and not ou: 
voluminous but valuable, we bring it back to the Senate. 

Mr. DIXON. Without a word of comment. ; 

Mr. BAILEY. We bring the bill back to the Senatp, and we 
say to the Senate, We are unable to recommend to you action, 
either one way or the other, but we report it back to you #r 
such action as you think proper to take. 

Mr. DIXON. Without any comment whatever. 

Mr. BAILEY. Some Members will submit comments. 

Mr. DIXON. Does that mean that nobody on the committee 
is for the passage of the bill, or advances any reason for its 


passage? 
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Mr. BAILPY. 
about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Mississippi will note that I 
said not many are very zealous. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to know how many members of 
the Finance Committee are really for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let the Senator interview his side. 

Mr. DIXON. I have tried, but I got no results. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will report for our side. Most of our side 
will report for themselves. I will agree with the Senator from 
Montana this far, that the bill ought to have been brought back 
with a recommendation. Without intending to criticize any 
Member of the Senate or any member of the committee, the 
Senator who would not vote to report it favorably, it seems to 
me, ought to have voted to report it adversely. 

Mr. DIXON. Certainly there ought to have been some report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Because it ought to pass or it ought not to 
pass; but a Senator decides that for himself. 

The only suggestion I rose to make is that it is not a fair 
criticism against the committee that it brings back the bill for 
the action of the Senate; for if we had not brought it back 
any Senator could have moved to discharge us from its fur- 
ther consideration, and I would have voted for that motion 
myself. 

‘Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, that would have 
resulted in precisely the same thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Precisely; for then, as now, it would have been 
without a recommendation. 

Mr. LODGE. We could not get a majority to report the bill 
favorably. The vote to report it adversely was a tie, by which 
the motion to substitute adversely for favorably was lost. 
The only thing that remained was either that the bill should 
linger in the committee or that it should be brought here by a 
motion to discharge the committee, or by our own voluntary 
action in reporting it without recommendation. There was no 
other way to get it before the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumBer] has been recognized. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not yield any further just now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this bill was submitted to 
the Finance Committee, of which I am a member, some six 
weeks ago. It was submitted for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony and reporting back the result of the investigation in some 
concrete form that would evidence the conclusion of the Finance 
Committee upon this measure. The majority of the Finance 
Committee have failed to give their conclusion. So far the 
mind of the majority, so far as the Senate is concerned, seems 
to be a blank. 

Now, Mr. President, there are two of the members of that 
committee who have very strong convictions upon the question 
as to whether or not this bill should pass. I desire to state 
that inasmuch as the chairman of the committee reports it 
back to the Senate without any recommendation I shall feel 
called upon, and I give notice, that to-morrow, immediately 
after the morning business, I shall ask the Senate to be allowed 
to present some reasons and some conclusions which I derived 
from the testimony showing why the bill should not pass. 
That the Senate may have something and some reasons before 
it, before we go into the discussion of the subject, I dictated my 
own minority views. They are in a very few words. I will 
ask that they be read and inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the Senator will not describe them as 
minority views, but just as his own views, because there is 
really no minority. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is the minority so far as reporting the 
bill without recommendation is concerned. I voted with those 
in the minority to report it with a recommendation that it 
should not pass. I will ask that my views may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

VIEWS OF MR. M’CUMBER. 
(S. Rept. 63, pt. 2.) 

After nearly two months of investigation of the above-mentioned bill, 
the undersigned believes that it is the duty of the Committee on 
Finance to report to the Senate its conclusions thereon. 

If this bill is just and right, the committee ought to say so. If it is 
unjust and wrong, the committee should so report. 

The evidence submitted to the committee conclusively shows that the 
enactment of this bill into law would be a great injustice to the 
——— interests of all the Northern States, for the following 

(1) The occupation of farming to-day pays less profit upon the 


capital and labor actually employed therein than any other important 
occupation in the United States, 





I do not think that many are very zealous 
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(2) Therefore any legislation the effect of which would be to make 
this occupation less profitable is both wrong and inexpedient. 

(3) On the contrary, so far as it can be accomplished by legislative 
enactment, the business of farming should be made more remunerative 
and inviting. 

(4) For the past few years this occupation in the Northern States 
has shown an increasing profitableness as our production and consump- 
tion of food products more nearly approached each othet 

(5) But we no sooner enter upon these new and better conditions, 
when we are securing for farm labor and for capital invested in farms 
and farm property a more fair and just remuneration, than we find 
ourselves confronted by this measure, which will operate as a check 
against any further progress and will even deprive us of the advantage 
we have gained in the last few years by the upbuilding and extension 
of our home markets. ; 

(6) For many years the population of the rural districts has been 
drifting into the cities because of the more remunerative occupations 
in the cities. The late increasing prosperity on the farms had checked 
this flow of population from the farm to the cities, land values had 
advanced, farms long since deserted were being rehabilitated, and an era 
of general prosperity seemed to be awaiting the farming population 

(7) By_ destroying, as this measure certainly does destroy, every 
hope of the farmer of the benefits of an increasing home demand and 
his ability to finally secure just compensation for his labor, we will 
again check our agricultural development and send hundreds of thou 
sands of the sons and daughters of farmers to crowd the cities. 

(8) For a number of years the northwestern farmers have received 
for their cereal products a price considerably in excess of what such 





rroducts would bring for export purposes. The great markets of 
Minneapolis and Duluth have for several years ceased to be exporting 


markets for the principal kind of wheat raised in th« 
to those markets. 

(9) It is claimed by some of the supporters of this measure that, 
as we still export grain from some parts of the United States, our 
prices are governed and fixed by the foreign prices. rhis is not true 
to-day and has not been true for a number of years. The cost of trans- 
porting grain from Minneapolis to Liverpool, including insurance, com- 
mission, handling, ete., is about 15 cents per bushel Allowing rea- 
sonable profit on capital and risk of business, we can export from 
Minneapolis to Liverpool only when the Liverpool prices are from 16 
to 17 cents above Minneapolis prices. 

The following are the average prices paid for No. 1 northern wheat 
in Minneapolis and Liverpool for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, as 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Department : 


States tributary 





Years | Minneapolis. | Liverpool. | Difference. 
DO cdnadddntngetddenedhesusapabeucsaees $1.11 $1.25 $0.14 
Sts tdaanvagsndadincacdienhiuatwewaes 1. 20 1.29 09 
Peedi nc ePdsdnaweyndslenssensceadnd 1.14 1.14 0 





If, therefore, we had been dependent upon Liverpool prices for our 
wheat. we would have received 3 cents per bushel less for it ir 1908, 
8 cents per bushel less in 1909, and 17 cents per bushel less in 1910. 
Computing these losses on the wheat crop of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas for these three years, we have 

















Years. | Total crop. —_ ty | Total | 
| JUSTIN 
| Bushels. | Cents | 
iis cdcckin Gaba cecbatnkadsacdnéacsanate 174, 847, 000 3 
Di ittitnen deh attrdadeudiasenepudlanaan ade 232, 430, 000 | 8 100 
Pe Poncnshvawieadepeeeathe deanece aneadawacéese 177, 905, 000 17 30, 243, 850 
Total loss of 3 States for 3 years.......!.......... ‘ 54, 083, 660 





(10) What is true of wheat is also true of flax and barley, and in 
most years is also true of oats. During the year 1910 the price of 


barley on the American side of the border line averaged about 30 cents 
a bushel above that on the Canadian side. During the same period the 
price of flax averaged about 25 cents a bushel higher on the American 
side than on the Canadian side. It is equally certain that our dairy 
products and hay will suffer diminution in price by reason of Canadian 
competition, 

(11) The prices of our grains in the Minneapolis and Duluth markets, 
of the kind required for milling in this country, have risen above an 


export basis because of the great demand for such grain in this coun- 
try. This same character of grain is raised at the present time tn 
enormous quantites in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. These prices on the American side during the past few years 
have averaged about 10 cents per bushel on wheat higher than on the 
Canadian side. The prices for grain on the Canadian side are the Liver 
pool prices less cost of transportation, commissions, insurance, et: It 
follows that the moment the tariff wall between this country and Can- 
ada is demolished the Canadian product will flow into this country until 
- prices of both are on a level with a general level of the world’s 
prices. 

(12) We are thus not only forced to surrender the advantage which 
we have been receiving, an advantage which accrued to us on! 
our home demand became about equal to our home supply 
be doomed to remain in that condition indefinitely. 

(13) The evidence clearly establishes that in the three Provinces 
mentioned there could be raised sufficient wheat to meet the world’s 
demand. The three Provinces of the Canadian northwest—Manitohba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta—are destined in a very few years to be- 
come the granary of the world. They have a combined tillable acreage, 
according to Government reports, capable of raising wheat, barley, flax, 
oats, and rye, of 213,826,240 acres. The average production of wheat 
in those Provinces is about 20 bushels per acre. rhe world’s produc- 
tion of wheat is now about 3,000,000,000 bushels Thus the enormous 
probabilities of this section at once become apparent. 

It is not contended that all of this vast Canadian territory will in 
the near future be sown to wheat or other cereals. To do that would 
so oversupply the world’s needs that the product would be scarcely 
worth the expense of hauling to market. What is contended is that 
the land with its virgin soil is there. Its possibility of production is 
there—right at our door. It must for many years produce an enormous 
surplus, which must seek its nearest profitable market This surplus 
would flow into our markets whenever their demand might raise the 
price of our products above an export basis and immediately drive 
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these prices down to such an export basis. And therefore, though not 
a single bushel should be imported into this country, the fact that it is 
there, ready for importation whenever our prices would warrant, will 
keep these prices down to an export basis. 

With these great possibilities, and with soil and climatic conditions 
which make that section peculiarly adapted to the raising of those 
cereals which come in competition with the products of the border 
States, it is certain that those cereals will be raised in that section 
so long as there is a world demand for them at prices that will allow 
even a meager profit in their production. And it is equally certain 
that under such conditions the prices on the American side, with free 
trade in such cereals, must always be on the level with the prices on 
the Canadian side, modified by only slight advantages on either side 
in certain localities by differences in transportation rates. 

(14) Thus it will be seen that the farming public, which has sup- 
ported the protective policy of this Government for over 40 years, has 
purchased all of its comforts and necessities on a high protective basis, 
and has, until within the past few years, been compelled to sell its 
products on a free-trade basis in competition with the entire world, 
will by this act be forced to yield the advantages it has earned in 
building up a home market at its own expense; will again be forced 
to compete not only with the markets of the whole world, but against 
what is destined to be the greatest wheat-raising section in the whole 
world, at its very doors, while at the same time it must still purchase 
on a protected market. 

(15) Our farming population has for years patiently paid their as- 
sessments ef tariff duties, which gave them only an indirect and some- 
what uncertain benefit, with a hope and promise that with our growing 

opulation our home consumption would soon equal our production of 
‘ood products and that they should then reap the full benefits of pro- 
tection in an enhanced value of all their products; that their earning 
for their labor and capital employed would be placed on a plane of 
equality with like earning of labor and capital employed in the city; 
that they could then surround themselves with the comforts, con- 
veniences, and opportunities of the city life. But just as this hope and 
promise were about to be realized and this assured and permanent pros- 
perity is almost within their grasp the hope is dashed to the earth and 
the promise is broken by allowing their only great competitor free access 
to those home markets developed and purchased by their sacrifices. 

(16) The great majority of the farms along the border States, and 
especially of these west of the Mississippi, have been sold and resold 
at prices which could only be justified on the assumption that the 
benefits we were receiving from a protected home market would con- 
tinue. Heavy mortgages have been given for deferred payments, and to 
now destroy this expectation and depress and diminish the price of the 
»roducts of the farm is an injustice against every purchaser of such 
and. 

(17) This measure is subversive of the whole idea of protection, 
and if enacted into law will inevitably lead to the overthrow of that 
policy. 





P. J. McCUMBER. 
Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. HEYBURN addressed the Chair. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi, the | 
Chair understands, desires to submit some matter from the | 


committee in connection with the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall not bore the Senate 
by having it read, but I wish to submit the views of the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stoner], the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern], and my own, favorable to the passage of 
Canadian reciprocity legislation. I ask that it be printed in the 
ReEcorpD and as a document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In connection with the other re- 
port. Without objection, that order will be entered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

VIEWS OF MESSRS. WILLIAMS, STONE, AND KERN. 
(S. Rept. 63, pt. 2.) 

Mr. WiLu1ams, for himself, Mr. Stonz, and Mr. Kern, submitted the 
following views: 

That some sort of reciprocal trade arrangement between us and our 
nearest neighbor, Canada, is better than none at all goes without say- 
ing; that the poe trade arrangement agreed upon is a good one is 
niade evident by the fact that most of those who are trying to defeat it 
are trying to do it not directly, but indirectly by amendment. 

I do not believe that I can better express the objections to the Root 
amendment, which has been grafted upon the bill by the committee, 
than by quoting a part of a speech made by the President of the 
United States at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill., on June 3, 1911: 

“ Second, as to pgp aper. The Tariff Board has made a most ex- 
haustive examination of the comparative cost of production of print 
paper in the United States and in Canada. Indeed, the report fs so 
complete as to vindicate the judgment of those who proposed the use of 
a. hoard for the purpose of determining the difference in the cost of 
articles at home and abroad with a view to assisting the Congress in 
a rational readjustment of the tariffs. This report shows that the mills 
best situated in the United States, with the best machinery, can manu- 
facture print paper at a slightly less cost than the mills best situated 
in Canada ; that the Canadian mills, on an average, have newer machin- 
ery than the American mills; that there are quite a number of Amer- 
ican mills that use old machinery, and therefore do not conduct their 
business on economical lines; that the average cost of production in all 
the mills of the United States, including the poorest mills, is about $5 
more a ton than the cost of production in Canada, with its newer mills, 
and that this is just about the difference between the cost of pul 
wood in the United States and the cost of pulp wood in Canada. tt 
seems fairly reasonable to eet that the pulp wood, which only 
grows no of the forty-fifth of latitude, will exhausted in the 
United States or remain in control of a few persons, because of the drain 
of the American mills. 

“It is of the highest importance, therefore, not only to the consumers, 
but to the manufacturers of print ny in order that they may secure 
taeir raw material at a reasonable ice, to secure a letting down of the 
bars in Canada for the exportation nh ae The Provinces of 
Canada have control over the Crown which nine-tenths of the 
pulp wood is grown, and they have ae restrictions and export 
duties of various kinds upon the pulp in the Crown lands, in 
order to prevent the export of the wood except in the form of paper. 
The agreement provides that whenever the Canadian Provinces remove 
all restrictions upon the exportation of pulp wood, then Canada will 
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eas American paper to come in free into Canada and the United 
States will permit Canadian paper to come in free into the United 
States. This exact agreement is not embodied in the bill as recom. 
mended to the House by the Ways and Means Committee and as passed 
by the House. Instead, in order to induce the Canadian Provinces, over 
whom the Dominicn can exercise no control, to lift the restrictions upon 
the exportation of their pulp wood, it is poouteed that when the pa; 
is made in Canada from wood grown on land not under export restric- 
tions the eer may come into the United States free; and it is hoped 
that the difference of $5.75 between the duty on paper from restricted 
wood and ne duty on paper made from unrestricted wood will induce t) 
Provinces to lift their restrictions. It seems to me that this is treati: 
the paper manufacturers of the United States fairly. It is a provisio: 
calculated to secure to them a source of supply where they can g; 
their wood at $5 less a ton than in this country, with the disadvantag 
of a small competition of paper made in Canada from Canadian woo! 
upon which there is no restriction. It is a provision looking far int 
the future, and which we all hope may create a condition of absolutely 
free trade in paper and its materials, a condition that some candid an‘ 
sagacious paper manufacturers will admit is the best thing for th 
industry, as it certainly is for the consumers. 

“In the first class comes what is known as the Root amendment. Mr. 
RooT proposes an amendment to the bill as it came from the House ec: 
bodying the exact terms of the reciprocity agreement with reference {» 
paper and material—that is, a provision that when the restriction 
on the exportation of pulp wood from Canada are removed by 
Provinces so that pulp wood may come in free into the United Sta‘ 
without the payment of an export duty, then there may be free trad 
between Canada and the United States in print paper. The pendi: 
bill provides, as I have already stated, that in order to induce the lif; 
ing of the restrictions which are now imposed by the Canadian Pro, 
inces on wood from Crown lands, which includes about nine-tenths o/ 
the Canadian wood, paper made in Canada from wood upon which th: 
is no restriction in Canada may come in free. It is only fair to 
with reference to the Root amendment, that it is in exact accorda: 
with the agreement. But it does not offer the inducement to the lift 
ing of the Canadian restrictions which the present provision in { 
bill does. More than this, there are so many in favor of the provisi 
in the bill as it passed the House that I fear that its adoption in 1) 
Senate might prove a tactical obstacle to the passage of the | 
through both Houses.” 

Two things are perfectly evident to my mind: First, that with r 
gard to print paper, wood pulp, and pulp wood there was no real 
agreement arrived at between the negotiators representing Canada ani 
the United States. The obstacle lying in the way was what may be 
properly called the “state rights’’ of the Canadian Provinces. | 
that the Dominion Government of Canada could promise was to do 
whatsoever was in its power to do in order to induce the removal « 
restrictions upon exportations, so that the two Governments, without 
coming to any executable agreement—the two national minds not mc 
ing upon any common ground within the power of the Canadian Gov 
ernment constitutionally to occupy—agreed upon a lot of “ifs” and 
“ands,” as if one had said to the other: “If you will try to bring 
about this result, I will try to bring about that result.” 

The Canadian Government, in the bill now pending before the Car 
dian Parliament, uses the following language under the head of “Arti 
cles free of duty”: 

“Pulp of wood, mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemi 
bleached or unbleached; news-print paper and other paper, and pay: 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, 
colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall paper. 

“ Provided, That such wood pulp, paper, or board, being the products 
of the United States, shall only be admitted free of duty into Canad 
from the United States when such wood pulp, paper, or board, being t! 

roducts of Canada, are admitted from all parts of Canada free of duty 
nto the United States.” 

This proves Canada’s good faith. She is trying to bring about the 
result that she promised. It is her part of the undertaking. 

Our Government attempts to meet the situation by giving free ent 
as an inducement to the lifting of the Canadian restrictions by t! 
Provinces. 't seems to me to be evident that that is the only way 
in which the lifting of the restrictions upon exportations of the raw 
materials*from Canada can be secured. Our manufacturers can no! 
get their spruce from Canada on any other plan. It seems equal!) 
evident that the Root amendment will defeat the purposes of both 
Governments, although in language it pretends to strive to execut 





that purpose. 


If print paper and wood pulp made out of wood in Provinc’s 
which have removed the restriction be permitted to come in free t: 
us, while the duty remains upon print paper and wood pulp and pul; 
wood made out of Canadian wood in Provinces which have retained t! 
restriction, then it is evident that it becomes to the immediate 
terest of the wood and wood pulp and paper people of Canada tv 
bring to bear every inducement upon the Provinces not removing r 
strictions to get them to remove the restrictions, thus benefiting our 
consumers and our manufacturers of paper. 

I am in favor of a majority of the amendments that were offered in 
committee and that will be offered upon the floor of the Senate if offe: 
as original propositions, standing upon their own merits, but I am not 
in favor of them as amendments to this bill, because I think that t! 
effect in all cases and their purpose in most cases is to defeat Canadiin 
reciprocity, either by means of causing an adverse vote upon the pro} 
sition as thus amended in the Senate or by forcing a protectionist 
President to veto the bill as passed. 

I regret that it was not found possible in our negotiations wi 
Canada to remove the duty on dressed meat and flour going from « 
country into the other. I am willing to admit dressed meat and flour 
into the United States, not only from Canada, but from all the wor! 
though I would much prefer that a slight revenue duty, not enous! | 
interfere with possible importations, were levied. : 

I am in favor of the House farmers’ free-list bill, with some imma 
terial amendments, but I am not in favor of it as an amepdment to 
this bill, because 1 think the result of putting it on would be to defeat 
the bill, and I suspect, not discourteously, I hope, that the purpose in 

tting it on is to defeat the bill. I am not willing to run the risk of 
Befeat ng two measures that I favor merely to escape criticism for not 
hav voted to tack one of them as an amendment upon the other. My 
constituents have plenty of sense to understand the real situation and 
the shallowness, if not bad faith, of the criticism, 

When I want two things, I want both, but if I can’t have both, then 
I want the one I can get. Not only is it true that I would, as original 
propositions, favor most of the amendments offered, but I could easily 
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write down several hundred others that I would like to put upon the 

statute books, reducing the burden of tariff taxation upon the people. 

Rut I see no particular sense in refusing to shoot a rattlesnake because 

I can not at the same time shoot an anaconda. This is especially true 
: anaconda is not within effective gun range. 7 

7 JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. 
Substantially and in the main I agree with the above statement of 

senator Williams’s views. 

ai Wm. J. STONE. 


1 am for the Canadian reciprocity bill because it looks to freer 
trade and more intimate commercial relationship between this country 
and Canada. I am opposed to the Root amendment for the reasons 
so well stated by Senator WittiAMs. I would be glad to support any 
of the proposed amendments which, in independent and additional sec- 
tions, provide for reductions in tariff taxation if the reciprocity bill, 
with such amendments, could command enough votes to insure its 
passage. But, believing that the reciprocity bill will pass the Senate 
without the amendments, and would fail of passage with them, I can 
see but one course to be pursued by the friends of vs and that 
jis to oppose all amendments which, if added, would likely defeat the 
measure. 
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The House of Representatives has passed a farmers’ free-list bill, | 


which is now before the Finance Committee of the Senate. It will take 
hut little time for the consideration and passage of that measure, or one 
of similar import. I am entirely willing to support any measure, no 
matter by whom proposed, which looks to a reduction of the tariff bur- 
dens, but I am not vas to imperil the success of any one measure 
looking to the relief of the people by amalgamating it with another, 
when it is apparent that such amalgamation will defeat both. If Repub- 
lican Senators who have proposed amendments to the reciprocity bill 
looking to tariff reduction are earnest and sincere in such action they 
will gladly join with the Democrats in the support of the reform meas- 
ure already enacted by the House and now pending before the Finance 
Committee of this body. te 
Jno. W. KERN. 

Mr. HEYBURN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator from Idaho if he will 
vield to me to offer a minority report upon this bill? 

" Mr. HEYBURN. Is it to be read? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not ask to have it read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rose for a kindred purpose; but I yield to 
the Senator. ; ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to file or to present my views 
adverse to the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be printed in the 
Recorp and printed as a part of the document. All the reports 
will be printed as one document when they are all received, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


VIEWS OF MR. LA FOLLETTE. 
(S. Rept. 63, pt. 2.) 


I herewith respectfully submit to the Senate the reasons which com- 
pel me to oppose House bill 4412 in its present form. 

The pending measure is not a treaty. It is a revenue bill. That it 
is framed to give effect to a tentative agreement between this and the 
Canadian Governments in nowise changes its character. It is a tariff 
bi . 
oe is not framed upon any principle heretofore recognized in the 
history of the tariff legislation of this Government. It represents 
neither the principle of protection nor that of a tariff for revenue only. 
The only principle which may be fairly said to find consistent expres- 
sion in this bill is the principle of free trade. 

It is perfectly consistent for one who believes in free trade to sup- 
yort it. 

I respectfully submit that no man who believes either in a tariff 
for reverue ealy or in a protective tariff can consistently give it his 
support. 

E the belief that duties should represent the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, with others I contended, when the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was pending, for reductions in duties to that 
level in so far as the information then at hand furnished any safe 
criteria to determine rates upon that principle. 

I shall continue to advocate tariff legislation 

yrinciple. 
I believe in reciprocity. I believe in reciprocity with Canada. The 
mutual give and take of tariff concessions between our country and 
our world neighbors, along the lines laid down by Blaine and Me- 
Kinley, is a policy that has in view the best welfare of all concerned. 
The fair exchange of commercial privileges between the people of two 
great producing and consuming and interdependent nations must result 
in good for both. 

But I protest_against this proposed revision of our tariff by Execu- 
tive mandate. I protest against this diplomatic bargain that is mas- 
querading in the guise of reciprocity. It is not reciprocity. It is 
not a fair exchange of tariff advantages between our citizens and the 
citizens of Canada. It is a tariff trade, conceived in special-interest 
selfishness, negotiated in secret, and brought into the open with the 
attractive label of reciprocity as a bid for the favor of the American 
publie—a people who believe sincerely in reciprocity that is genuine. 

The injustice and the unfairness of this one-sided arrangement, 
when fully understood by all people who believe in justice and fair 
dealing, will meet with the resentment it merits. Reciprocity—true 
reciprocity—implies a fair exchange between those whose products 
are the subjects of the exchange. This compact, the ratification of 
which is demanded without change, without the exercise of a legis- 
lative judgment on the part of Congress, is, in plain English, an 
Executive bargain, the terms of which require the farmer to surrender 
his market at an enormous loss to secure valuable concessions to a few 
prosperous special interests. That is all. President Taft’s Canadian 
pact will increase the profits of the railroads, the milling interests, 
and the Beef Trust. 

The railroads, particularly the Hill line, has 15 or 20 branches ex- 
tending far u te the wheat-producing sections of Canada. Mr. 
Hill is one of the strongest supporters of the President's pact. He 
hungers for the big tonnage to flow from Canadian wheat into a free 
American market. The effect of this competition on our farmers does 
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not concern him. 

freight rates. 
The milling interests approve of the President’s pact. 

the cheaper wheat which will 


There will be no reduction in his international 


They want 


result from a Canadian glut of the 
northern American market. The millers are safe. Canadian flour 
can not come in free to compete with them. The farmer can take his 
cut in prices. The price of flour will not be affected 


The Beef Trust regards President Taft's Canadian deal as a good 
thing. It means free cattle and sheep for the packing houses. This 
strengthens the — of the trust and makes it easier to hold down 
prices for American cattle and sheep. The trifling reduction of duty 
on dressed meats will in nowise interfere with the firm control of the 
price of dressed meats by the packers. It will put from $12 to $18 in 
the pocket of the packer to remove the duty from the fat steer. It 
will cost the consumer whatever the packer pleases to charge for 
dressed meats under the President’s pact. 

Our great consuming public must still buy what it uses tn a highly 
protected market. And the farmer, as a consumer, gets no compen- 
sating benefit in what he has to buy. He is asked to sell what he 
produces in a free-trade market and buy what he needs in a protected 
market. 

If there is any justice at all in a protective tariff, it must be found 
in the impartial application of it to all industries. This proposed 
agreement does violence to that principle. It singles out the farmer 
and forces free trade upon him, but it confers even greater benefits 
upon a few of the great combinations sheltered behind the high rates 
found in the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

The American farmer, through years of patient toil, has given his 
support to protection to build up the manufacturing interests of 
country. The protective tariff directly benefited his own industry to 
a far less degree than any other great interest in this country. 
Through all those years there was held out to him the promise that 
if he would pay the higher prices necessary to maintain a high wage 
scale for the men in the factories he would be compensated by the 
better market for his produce—the home market at his own door 

This home market has been at last developed. Now 
that he shall divide this market with Canada. The 
agricultural interests that will result from such an arrangement will 
be appalling—not alone the tens of millions of dollars annually, great 
as that will be, but also in the incentive to apply to our lands the 
intensive cultivation and scientific management which alone will enable 
our business of tilling the soil to be successfully continued at all. 

This agreement is not in the interest of the consumer. Relief from 
the high cost of living is not to be found in such a tariff compact as 
that represented in the pending bill. What avails it, for example, to 
bring the supply of Canadian wheat and cattle and sheep into our 
country free when we still must pay the same price for flour to our 


the 


it is proposed 
injury to our 


| millers and the same price for dressed meats to our packers? 


It is not necessary to wrong any class or do injustice to any interest 
in order to benefit the consumer. And it is scarcely less than criminal 


| to make a scapegoat of the farmer for the benefit of any unlawful 


combination. 

President Taft and the Congress had ample opportunity to benefit 
every consumer and substantially reduce the cost of living in every 
home by revising duties downward as promised when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was enacted—and that, too, without impairing the just meas- 
ure of protection on any article of production in any industry. 

The combined forces that stand between the American farmer and 
the full enjoyment of his own market—that home market he suffered 
so much to create—will continue to interpose between the consumer 
and the necessaries of life. Wheat is free: but there will be a tariff 
of 50 cents a barrel upon flour. Live stock is free; but there is pro- 
vided a tariff of 14 cents a pound on fresh meats, bacon, hams, and 
dried or otherwise prepared meats, of 20 per cent on canned meats 
eanned poultry, and extract of meat. Flaxseed is free; but on its 
product, linseed oil, there is a tariff of 15 cents a gallon. Something 
far different from this arrangement, with regard to foodstuffs, is needed 
to reduce the cost of living. 

No relief from the excessive cost of living will result from the changes 
in the tariff on the manufactures covered by this agreement. While 
Canada is our formidable competitor, actually and potentially, in agri 
culture, we have now such an overwhelming advantage that we need 
never fear that Canadian manufacturing will threaten our supremacy on 
this continent. If the statement of President Taft that the cost of 
production is substantially alike in the two countries is true as to 
manufactures, what possible hope is there for Canadian capital to build 
mills and compete with our great and established industries over a 
tariff wall? The facts do not warrant the contention that our con 
sumers will be able to purchase manufactured articles any cheaper if 
this agreement passes. 

It is not the farmer, it is not the consumer, for whom these negot 
tions were made. It was made to benefit the railroad, the miller, 
packer, the newspaper publisher. 

The newspaper publishers are promised a free market for print paper, 
for which they expend about $55,000,000 annually. No one who investi 
gates the conditions under which the newspapers of this country have 


ia 
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| been compelled to purchase their supply of print paper can escape the 


conclusion that the publishers have been subjected to extortion. Pric« 

have been arbitrarily fixed for them, and to keep their enterprises go'ng 
they have been forced to submit to exactions unwarranted by conditions 
in the wood-pulp and paper-making industries—conditions rendered 
possible only because of the unlawful trust organizations of the pape: 
manufacturers. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the newspaper publishers 
have had to accept whatever contracts the Print Paper Trust « 
them to sign or be denied a paper supply with which to continue 
business. It is true the hearings of the committees of Congress contain 
many denials by paper manufacturers of the existence of this trust. but 
against these are the indictments, pleas of guilty, convictions, and fines, 
all of record, in more than 50 instances. 

The conditions under which the publishers of newspapers are forced 
to conduct their business are intolerable. These conditions call for 
action which will afford immediate relief. It should be dealt with di 
rectly and not by indirection. The removal of this duty, in justice to 
the users of paper, should be the direct and deliberate action of Con 
gress. It is our right and duty to fix the tariff on certain varieties of 
pulp and paper so as to best serve the interests of our country. All 
of the ovilenes sustains the contention for the immediate removal of 
the duty. . ; ; 

I am satisfied from the recent investigations made by the Tariff Board 
that, with the exception of wood pulp, we can manufacture paper on 
an even basis with Canadian manufacturers. Therefore, I believe we 
should, in accordance with the principle that the tariff should be based 
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on the difference between the cost of production here and abroad, re- 
move the present duty from print paper. The repoasd method of 
doing this, however, can not in justice aaprovee. lowever just the 
demands of the publishers to be relieved from the oppressive prices 
fixed by the owe makers’ combination, it does not outweigh the gross 
injustice of this pact. It is the duty of aa to put print paper on 
the free list. It is not the duty, nor should it be made the privilege, 
of the Executive to secure this concession from Canada at the expense 
of our agricultural interests. 

Furthermore, this scheme of tariff revision is an invasion of the 
legislative branch of our Government by the Executive. Strip it of the 
enticing name that has been given to it and it is plain tariff revision. 
And as tariff revision it is even more iniquitous than the Payne-Aldrich 
revision. It is not scientific. It is not the product of the Tariff Board. 
It can not be defended even as an attempt to lower our excessive duties 
on a schedule-by-schedule plan. Why cut off the low duties on farm 
products that oppress nobody and leave untouched the flagrantly high 
and burdensome duties on trust-made necessities? 

The history of this pact discloses the same sort of influences, the 
game secret conferences, the same consideration for powerful interests 
that characterized the framing of the Aldrich schedules. Beginning 
with om conferences between the big beneficiaries and the admin- 
istration, and coming before us now with all the pressure of adminis- 
trative influence behind it, we are confronted with a situation not 
unlike that of two se ago in the Senate. Like that other revision, 
too, this is marked by the same trading and bartering that always has 
worked so much injustice upon the public. The influential interests, 
as always, were on hand. ut not the farmer. The farmer had no 
voice in this agreement. He had no part in the changing of the sched- 
ules, though he is more seriously affected than all others. This is not 
the kind of tariff revision demanded by the American people. Down- 
ward revision mandates will not be satisfied by such administrative 
bargaining. 

There are already indications that this pact, if ratified by Congress, 
will involve the United States in serious tariff and trade complications 
with other countries. It will place us in the dilemma of making similar 
diplomatic bargains with the great nations of the whole world. I refer 
to the “ most-favored-nation ” clause of commercial treaties and to the 
raaximum and minimum provision of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Our 
Government has mene non A and consistently pursued the policy in 
negotiating tariff treaties that when the “ most-favored-nation ” treat- 
inent is accorded to one country it is also, and as a matter of right, 
accorded to _. other country that extends to us similar concessions. 
This traditiona —- was complicated by the maximum and minimum 
provision of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. 

Now, if this new tariff arrangement with Canada is consummated, we 
ehall be placed in the position of a a new set of minimum 
tariff rates, which, under our well-settled diplomatic policy and the 
maximum and minimum clause, would force the Department of State to 
enter into negotiations with any country that wished to receive the 
same treatment as Canada under the “ most-favored-nation” clause. 
To refuse these demands would be to abandon our traditional policy. 
would precipitate international tariff complications, and may imperil 
our whole tariff structure. That there is real danger in this direction 
is indicated by the fact that the question has been raised in the British 
Parliament and the fact that there have been inquiries, understood to 
have come from Germany, as to the answer of the United States on the 
question of extending the rates provided in the Canadian agreement to 
the products of that country. 

The gross injustice of the proposed bill impels me to oppose it. I 
recognize no canon of right and fair dealing that would permit me to 
pest it in its present form. If, however, it is to be enacted into law, 
it should not pass without amendments in the interest of the great body 
of consumers, including the farmers, who are compelled to carry all the 
burden of the President’s lopsided Fee If agriculture is to be legis- 
jiated out of $60,000,000 to $70, ,000 to help Mr. Hill’s railroad 
to larger dividends, the millers and the packers to larger profits, and 
the newspapers to free themselves from trust extortion, then we should 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to reduce in some reasonable meas- 
ure the excessive tariff burden and the high prices which the farmers 
and other consumers are required to pay for all they buy. 

This is a tariff measure. It is my conviction that until such time 
as scientific investigation shall enable us to adjust all schedules on 
the difference-in-cost pee there should be no effort spared when- 
ever the subject of tariff revision is before Congress to reduce the 
notoriously excessive duties as a means of affording immediate, even 
though partial, relief to the consumer. So, in the present instance, 
we have the o rtunity to reduce to a considerable extent the cost 
of living by revising downward a few of the most excessive schedules 
such as manufactured wool, cotton, sugar, iron, and steel. P 

I purpose to offer amendments providing for a complete revision 
of the wool and cotton schedules of the present Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law, revision of the rates on structural iron and steel, and certain other 
paragraphs of that schedule; also amendments revising the sugar 
schedule. Such revision downward, while reducing our Government 
yevenees less wen Cee ——. will effect a resuction in the 
cost of living by lowering prices to the consuming public aggregating 
more than $200,000,000 a year. ° 

I shall ask that all duties on manufactures of wool in Schedule K 
be placed squarely on an ad valorem basis, with an average reduction 
of 25 per cent. The character of Schedule K as to all manufactures 
of wool is well known to the public. Its fraudulent compensatory 
duties, its unfair discrimination- a the carded-wool manufac- 
turers in favor of the worsted-g manufacturers, and its iniqui- 
tous discrimination < the poor man’s cloth in favor of that of 
the rich man have all been exposed in detail. The ad valorem rates 
fregend in amendments will wipe out completely the inequality 

hat is found in the rates—rates that rise higher and higher 

as the value of the cloth declines, exceed 200 per cent on the 
coment while dropping as low as 80 per cent on the most expensive 
cloths. 

These amendments will not affect the woolgrower. They provide 
reasonably ample protection for all manufacturers of wool. the con- 
sumer is no longer left co ~ at the me of the manufacturer. 

Like the wool tariff, e cotton tariff edule I—lays its un- 
reasonable burdens upon the backs of the great mass of le who 
can not afford the expensive cotton goods. It does this h the 
complex classifications providing enormous duties on certain articles 
and relatively insignificant du on other articles. My amendments 
to this schedule contemplate an average reduction of per cent ad 


valorem. 
If adopted, they will, at a from this schedule the 


stroke, eliminate 
excesses and discriminations which cost the consuming public, and 
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Phan geo ae that portion of it least able to pay the price, not le: 
an $50,000, annually. In this amendment, however, as in th 
amendment to Schedule K, I have left a margin in favor of the man; 
facturer, pending the report of the Tariff Board, as a basis for further 
revision in — oy with the exact difference between the cost o; 
production in this and competing countries. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to say it was understood that an 
member of the committee might file personal views, eithe: 
singly or in connection with other members, when the measur 
was reported. I should like to reserve that right to myself, as 
a member of the committee. I am not yet really determined 
in regard to it. 

Now, I desire to say something else. Inasmuch as the doo 
has been opened a part of the way, in regard to the committee's 
work, it is well enough that it should be opened sufficiently so 
that there may be no false impressions in regard to it. 

The vote on the resolution or motion which I had the honor 
to introduce—that this bill be reported adversely—resulted j 
a tie vote, and I do not desire it to appear that I favored either 
a favorable report or the report that has been made. I beliey 
that it was the duty of the committee, if they could not agre 
that they should do nothing. That is my idea. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I should like to know how this committ: 
viewed the bill. Three leading Democratic members of 1! 
committee have filed a report favoring its adoption. The It 
publican Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] 
just filed and had read a very argumentative discourse to s! 
why it should not be adopted. As I understand it, the Sena 
from Idaho [Mr. Hrysurn], another Republican Member, 
against the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I moved that it be reported adversely. 

* Mr. DIXON. Yes. How did the committee stand? Were | 
Republican members for the bill or the Democratic members 
for it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It stood 7 to 7 on the motion which I mad 
that it be reported adversely. 

Mr. DIXON. But how was the committee divided as to the 
Republican membership, which supposedly represents the poli 
of protection, and as to the Democratic membership, which 
supposedly leans toward free trade? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not speak of any other member. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to know what is the policy of the Re- 
publican Party as represented by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Which part of the Republican Party? 

Mr. DIXON. Any part of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire merely to say in reply to the Senator 
from Montana that I made the motion to report the bill favor- 
ably, and that motion was voted down in the committee by a 
yote of 8 te 6. That vote of 6 was composed of 3 Democrats 
and 3 Republicans. 

Mr. DIXON. Is there any objection to stating to the Senate 
who they were? 

Mr. LODGE. Three Democrats joined in the report. I have 
not the slightest objection to stating what has been already 
stated in every newspaper in the country, that the Sena! 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Illinois 

[Mr. Curttom] and myself were the three Republicans who 
helped compose the six who were defeated on that motic: 
Some Senators have filed individual minority reports. Tho 
Senater from Mississippi [Mr. Wittr1Ams] has filed an indi 
vidual report in favor of the bill. Those Republicans who 
yoted for a favorable report will, in their own time and method. 
say what they have to say in defense of their position. They 
did not think it necessary to file their views in the form of 4 
report. The chairman of the committee was, of course, (ec 
barred from doing that because the action of the committe 
bound him, and the action of the committee was that he shou!:! 
report the bill without recommendation. He had no right, 
therefore, to make a report. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Massachusetts, as I under 
stand it, then—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
further? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will yield to the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Drxon], inasmuch as he had the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Then Mississippi and Massachusetts and Penn 
sylvania struck hands in reporting the bill favorably to tl 
Senate. 

Mr. BAILHBY. And left Montana out. 

Mr. DIXON. And Montana is out. 

Mr. PENROSE. I presume the resolution of the Legislatur: 


of Montana in favor of reciprocity had weight with some of the 


Republican members of the committee. 
Mr, GALLINGER. Mr, President—— 
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Mr. HEYBURN. 
shire. 

Mr. DIXON. If the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEs- 
nose} wants a history of the Montana Legislature, I will give 
it to Dn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in the hope that what I 

- may comfort my friend from Montana [Mr. Drxon], I wish 

say to him that I always am a consistent protectionist. 

Mr. DEXON. Iam giad to henr that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I opposed the bill to the best of my 
ability im committee, and I shall vote against it here. 
Senator from Montana will recall that in the last Congress, 
with a pressure that was almost unprecedented, particularly 

m Massachusetts, I voted with the western Senators to keep 
the duty on hides, and I believe now that duty ought never to 
have been taken from hides, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is because the Senator believes that 
it is opposed to the theory of protection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I believe it is, if I understood the Sen- 

r correctly. The Democratic leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has somewhat openty declared that this takes out the 
‘oundation stone from the doctrine of protection; that they 
have started on @ movement that will absolutely destroy pro- 

‘tion in the country. I believe that to be the fact, and I 
think the Senator is cooperating to bring that about. 

Mr. HEX¥BURN. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERMAN. And that is the reason the Senator from 
New Hampshire is opposed to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Heyssurn} has the floor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think the Member referred 
to by the Senator from New Hampshire is a prophet, subject 
to the condition that there are enough Republicans in this 
country to defeat the destruction of the temple. That is the 
condition that will prevent it. I made no reference to any party 
organization. I spoke of Republicans, and it is the Republicans 
that vote, and not the organization. 

Mr. President, my only purpose in retaining the floor was that 
I might make this statement. When the press sent out an ac- 
count of the proceedings had in committee with reference to 
this bill after the hearings had closed, it made no proper or 
truthful statement as to the vote on the question of an adverse 
report—aceidental probably—but they seemed to think that the 
country was not at all interested in knowing that the committee 
voted seven to seven on a direct motion to report the bill ad- 
versely. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it was my intention to submit 
some remarks upon this agreement during the afternoon, but I 
understand there is to be a caucus. So I desire to give notice 
that to-morrow I shall submit some remarks on the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, as I intend at an early day to 
address the Senate in opposition to this measure, I have not 
deemed it necessary to file any views upon it, and I shall not 
now detain the Senate longer than to say that I can demon- | 
strate, and I shall demonstrate on the floor of the Senate, that 
in respect to its principal items this bill affords the manu- 
facturers @ larger protection than does the existing law. I | 
shall not attempt that demonstration by an elaborate argu- | 
ment to which Senators may make a reply, but by a simple 
process of addition and subtraction I can make it plain te the | 
people of this country that this treaty lodges a large per cent | 
of what it takes from the Government in the pockets of the 

} 


I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 





manufacturer, while it passes a small remnant over to the con- 
sumer. If I can make that demonstration, I shall have no 
ciffeulty in satisfying my Democratic constituents, and, what 
is more important to me, I shall have no difficulty in satisfying 
my Democratic conscience for my opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, not by way of con- | 
fession nor by way of avoidance, I will say that I may or may | 
not before this bill is placed upon its final passage submit my 
views. More than likely I shall not except by my vote. That | 
has been my course in the Senate almost without deviation for | 
many years, because I have felt that each Member of the Senate 
could well form his own views from his own investigation and 
is not often moved, although sometimes probably he is per- | 
suaded, by the arguments and investigation of others. 

So far as this report is coneerned, as a member of the com- 
mittee I have no desire to file my individual views. As a 
wember of the committee I thought the Senate was entitled to 
the considerate and mature judgment of that committee om the 
merits of the proposition that was presented to it. Upon the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn} that the bill 
be reported unfavorably to the Senate I voted “yea”; upon the 
motion, which I think was offered by the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. Lopes], that the bill be favorably reperted to the 
Senate, I voted “nay”; upou the motion th: 
made, that the bill be 
mendation, I yoted 
time the committee had not discussed the 
after the evidence had been in. so that 


= Si bsequently 
reported to the Senate without recom. 


‘nay,” because I believed t 


t ? re a i in 
depriving the Senate of the results of our m re deliberations 
if they should be of any value. 

Mr. President, I have not changed by opinion since that vote 


was had in the committee. W) 


ether oT 


t i re i n 
the fature, depends upon the investigation whieh [ myself shall 
make. All my imelinations will be against ¢1 ¢ the view, 

| because I have believed as I have scanned th hat it 1 
| direet blow at the Republican doctrine of a tive toriff. 
| L hope that the deliberations of the Senate wi <2 
| conclusion. That conelusion I shall not cha ize when it is 
registered, but I shall hope that the eonelusion ed by the 


Senate will coincide with the view that I now hold 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I do not propose to make any 
statement to-day further than that I am in favor 
and shall so vote, unless I become converted | 
sion is over and convinced that I was in the wrong. 

I rise now to state that it has been suggested that there is 
to be a caucus this afternoon, and I move that the 
adjourn until 12 o’dock to-morrow. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 


of the bill 


» the discus 
Senate 
Senator 


from Illinois 


| withdraw his motion? 


| upon which I have arrived at no final conclus 


Mr. CULLOM. I do, for the present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I would not 
offer, and I shall not favor, any amendment to the Canadian 
agreement that would probably effect its defeat or imperil its 
final passage. I shall vote for that measure, no matter what 


form it may assume, ff it reduces a single duty on a single 


article, and I will not aid in tying any sinkers upon that 
agreement. 
I shall, Mr. President, however, propose an amendment to 


| place the following articles on the free list: Flour, meal, dressed 


meats, packing-house products, and farming implements, the 
product of Canada when imported into the United States from 
the Dominion of Canada. This amendment isin harmony with 
the spirit of the agreement and is not at war with its motive 
or its object. If we treat the Canadians better than they ask, 
if we treat the Canadians better than they expect, that can con- 
stitute no ground of complaint. An amendment which will 
treat the American consumer better than the pending measure 
would constitute no complaint on the part of our own citizen- 
ship. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask 


| that it be printed and lie upon the table. 


I wish merely to add, Mr. President, that I shall be goy- 
erned by circumstances in pressing the amendment upon the 
eonsideration of the Senate. If I find the amendment can be 
adopted, and that the measure so amended can pass the Senate, 
I shall then imvite its consideration by this body; but if the 
adoption of this amendment would imperil the passage of the 


bill, I shall not press the amendment and I would not support 


the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed! to be 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma will be prir 
upon the table. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a number of Senators have ex- 
pressed the desire to have the opportunity to examine the ques- 
tion which was discussed this afternoon as to the right of the 
President of the Senate to cast the deciding vote on the amend- 
ment offered to the proposition to amend the Constitution. [ 
want to say now that when I made the suggestion on yest , 
that I doubted the right of the President of the Senate t: 
cn that question, I said then, and repeat now, that it fs a1 


ted and lie 


e lay 


a 


' 
ion, but I thought 
it a question of such gravity as to merit consideration, and te 
the end that we may all have the opportunity to give it full 
and fair examination, not only because of its i ° with 


Pe 


reference to the matter which I 5 , } ig, but 
with reference to future business of the Senate, I desire to 
move at this time a reconsideration of the v taken on the 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
and also a reconsideration of the vote taken upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. Bris I. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not recognize the 
Senator from Missouri to make the second m« He ean 


recognize him to make tite first motion, but the 
Missouri voted aguinst the second proposition. 
Mr. REED. Very well. 


Senator from 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri moves 
to reconsider the vote by which House joint resolution 39 was 
passed on yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I take it the Senator from 
Missouri does not expect action on that motion immediately. 

Mr. REED. No, sir; I was about to ask—and I am glad to 
have the matter settled, Mr. President, as to my right—I was 
about to ask to have this matter lie upon the table, and I will 
say now to Senators, some of whom desire to leave the city, that 
I shall not call it up this week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair call the attention 
of the Senator from Missouri to the fact that such a motion, 
when a bill or joint resolution has passed out of the considera- 
tion of the Senate, as in this case, must be accompanied by a 
motion requesting the other House to return the bill or joint 
resolution, and the latter motion must be acted upon at once 
under clause 2 of Rule XIII? 

Mr. REED. I was not aware of that rule. My attention had 
not been called to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senator? 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule reads: 

When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, or message, upon 
which a vote has been taken, shall have gone out of the possession of 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return the same; which last motion shall be acted upon 


immediately and without debate, and if determined in the negative shall 
be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 


May the Chair read it to the 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very much in earnest about 
the desire to have this question settled right. I intend, so far 
as I am able, to examine the proposition, and if I conclude that 
the point is not well taken, to say so in this body. I now ask 
unanimous consent for the adoption of a motion to recall the 
joint resolution from the House of Representatives. I fear I 
have not put it in proper form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, then, 
the Senator from Missouri moves to reconsider the yote by 
which the joint resolution was passed and to request of the 
House of Representatives a return of the joint resolution. 

Mr. REED. That is exactly it. I do not have the rules 
before me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And upon the latter motion the 
Senator from Missouri asks unanimous consent that the request 
be agreed to. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question, 
then, is on agreeing to the motion to ask the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the joint resolution. 

Mr. DIXON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. Frre’s name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. I have 
already voted. I have done so because I have arranged to 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine to my colleague 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Trrrett], so that the Senator 
from Maine will stand paired with the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Paynter]. As he is not present, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy]. 
He being absent, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Roort’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps], and that 
pair will stand for the afternoon. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster]. 
I do not know how that Senator would vote if present, and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRADLEY (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Taytor], with whom I 
have a general pair, is not present, I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently. I have a pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Davis], and I therefore withdraw my vote. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ontver], and I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. T1rtMaAN] to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Crane] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. O’GORMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). [I 
voted inadvertently in the absence of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lippitt], with whom I am paired. If the Senator 
from Rhode Island were present, he would vote “nay,” and [ 
should vote “yea.” As he is absent, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I am paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. McLean], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smirn] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Potnpexter] is unavoidably 
detained from the Chamber. I do not know how he would yote 
if present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama. I desire to announce that the 

| junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] is paired wit|) 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. RicHARDsoN]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor]. I transfer that pair to the Senator fro, 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
3acon Heyburn Myers Smoot 
Bailey Hitcheock Newlands Stone 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Overman Swanson 
Bryan Johnston, Ala. Page Thornton 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Watson 
Culberson Lea Rayner Williams 
Dillingham Lodge Reed 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shively 
Gore Martine, N. J. Simmons 

NAYS—33. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Gronna Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Clarke, Ark. Jones Stephenson 
Brandegee Crawford Kenyon Sutherland 
Briggs Cullom La Follette Townsend 
Bristow Cummins Lorimer Wetmore 
Brown Curtis Nelson Works 
Burnham Dixon Nixon 
Burton du Pont Penrose 
Clapp Gamble Perkins 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bradley Guggenheim Paynter Taylor 
Chamberlain Lippitt Percy Terrell 
Crane McCumber Poindexter Tillman 
Davis McLean Richardson Warren 
Foster O’Gorman Root 
Frye Oliver Smith, Md. 
Gallinger Owen Smith, 8. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion to recall the joi: 
resolution from the House of Representatives the yeas are °}': 
and the nays are 33. The motion is lost. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referre:! 
as follows: 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 2733) for the relief of the estate of Almon I. 
Frederick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 2734) granting an increase of pension to Alexan- 
der H. Farmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 2735) granting a pension to Henderson Ramey; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2736) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
D. Hagen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LORIMER: 

A bill (S. 2737) to amend the military record of Patrick 
McGough (with accompanying paper); to the Committee ou 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to Thoma: 
Penwarden ; 

A bill (S. 2739) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
8S. Clithero; 

A bill (S. 2740) granting an increase of pension to Mary J 


Forbes ; : 
A bill (S. 2741) granting an increase of pension to Maria 
Raum; 
A bill (S. 2742) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Kirk (with accompanying papers) ; : 
A bill (S. 2743) granting an increase of pension to J. W. 
Gladson (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 2744) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 


W. Eystra (with accompanying papers) ; 


———————_— 
. -r 
wR 4 
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A bill (S. 2745) granting an increase of pension to William | 


J. King (with accompanying papers); and 
A bill (S. 2746) granting an increase of pension to Stiles H. 


Wirts (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
By Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (for Mr. Percy) : 


A bill (S. 2747) for the establishment of a drainage fund and 
the construction of works for the reclamation of swamp and 
rverflowed lands; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
e * vi. 

By Mr. GALLING ER: 

A bill (S. 2748) for the relief of Clara Dougherty, Ermest 
Kubel, and Josephine Taylor, owners of lot No. 13; of Ernest 
Kubel, owner of lot No. 41; and of Mary Meder, owner of the 
south 17.10 feet front by the full depth thereof of lot No. 14, all 
of said property in square No. 724, in Washington, D. C., with 
egard to assessment and payment for damages on account of 
change of grade due to the construction of Union Station, in 

iid District (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2749) authorizing the State Department to deliver 
to certain persons gifts from the governments of foreign States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2750) to amend sections 90, 99, 105, and 186 of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. STONE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) in reference to the employ- 
ment of enlisted men in competition with local civilians; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
Yeclock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
14, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turespay, June 13, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 
Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, whose wisdom, power, and 
odness are everywhere apparent, upholding, sustaining, guid- 
ing the works of Thy hands, a potent factor in shaping and 
guiding the destiny of men and of nations, help us to put our- 
selves in rapport with Thee, that we may become instruments 
in furthering Thy plans, that Thy kingdom may come and Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is suggesting to the 
that the rulings have been both ways. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am aware of that. I make the point of 
order that the Senate is not now in session, and that a message 
can not be received by one House from the other when the 
House purporting to’send the message is not in session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker- 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentlem: 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have finished what I wished to say. I 
merely make the point. 

Mr. MANN. As the Chair has suggested, the former rm 
were that neither House could receive a message from the other 
while the House sending the message was not in session; that 
the House could not receive a message from the Senate unk 
the Senate was in session; but the uniferm practice of 
Houses for many years has been to receive messages, regardless 
of whether the House that sent the message was in session at 
the time or not. It seems to me that uniform practice has ac- 
quired the force and dignity of a rule and a ruling on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, my recollection of the rule, 
which I have not before me, is that that is true, where no point 
of order is made upon it, and where the rule is not invoked; 
but that it has been uniformly held, when the point of order 
has been made, or the attention of the Chair has been called to 
the fact from the floor, that the message could not be received. 
Of course any rule, by unanimous consent or 
not be enforced. 

The SPEAKER. 


gentleinan 





in from Georgia yield to 


wings 


beth 


acquiescence, may 


The Chair would like to make an inquiry 


| of the gentleman from Georgia to help clear up the situation. 


| Houses inform the Speaker that the Senate 
| sion, and that it will not be until 2 o’clock to-day. 


| 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendment, joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by 
the people of the several States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 


of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of | 


Representatives was requested: 
S. 2355. An act extending the time for payment of balance 
due on purchase price of a certain tract of land. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 


point of order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My point of order, Mr. Speaker, is whether 
the House can receive a message from the Senate when the Sen- 
ate is not in session and will not be in session until 2 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
his point of order? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. It has been ruled both ways. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no doubt the Chair is familiar with 
it, and I am content to make the point. 


| suppose it was brought in at 6 o’clock, 


| hour for the Senate to adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state his | 


What is the reason why the House should not receive a message 
from the Senate when the Senate happens not to be in session 
more than at any other time? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it contemplates that each 
House is to convey the infermation to the other House while 
it is in session. If you can say that one House may adjourn 
for three hours or four hours, then you may say it may adjourn 
for three days and convey its messages to the other while not 
in session. It is not a matter of time; it is a matter of the 
observance of the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the gentleman how the 
Speaker of the House would have official notice that the Senate 
was not in session at the particular moment when the message 
was received here? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That being the rule, it is presumed that 
the House from which the message is conveyed is in session, 
and when a message is received in either House, the presiding 
officer of that House will presume that the other Hous 
session; but the Journal of the Senate and the 


‘is in 
Reoorp of both 
is not now in ses 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, we 
Journal of the Senate before us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We have the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. We have the ConGrEessIonaL 
gentleman would not claim that a statement 
SIONAL Record was binding in reference 
That is not the Journal. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; 
Senate is not in session. 

Mr. MANN. Informed by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
man a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman fom Nebraska? . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the message was brought in at 2.30, 
what right would the Speaker have to assume that the Senat 
was still in session because it was in session at 2 o'clock? Or, 
there being no regular 


have not the 


Recoorp, but the 
in the CONGRES- 
to the matter at all. 


but the Speaker is informed that the 


ask the gentle 


Mr. BARTLETT. Answering the question of t! 
from Nebraska, the law presumes that both Houses of Congress 
will, through their public officials, perform the duty and will 
follow the law and the rules of the Senate and the House. That 
may be in some instances a violent presum] ption, but it is a 
presumption that will apply to the officials of Congress as wel} 
as to other public officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Last night, I believe, the Senate did not ad- 
journ until after 9 o’clock. The House was in session at 12 
o'clock. It had adjourned the day before to meet at 12 


2 a’clock. 
Suppose a message had been brought into the Senate at 9 


gentleman 
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o'clock p. m. from the House, what information would the Senate 
have that the House was not still in session? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The presumption 

Mr. NORRIS. 
continued in session until the contrary appeared? 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
the House—the Clerk who conveys the message of the House to 
the Senate, or the Secretary of the Senate, who conveys the 
message of the Senate to the House—will conform to the rules | 
and do their duty in accordance with the rules and in accordance | 
with the law; but when the attention of the Chair is directed 
to the fact that the House from which the message comes is 
not in session, that presumption is overcome by proof, and when 
that is admitted, then the rule can be enforced. 

Mr. HULL rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Georgia a question to ascertain the effect of his point. 
He says the Speaker would presume that the Senate was in 
session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I said that the Speaker would presume 
that the officials of the Senate performed their duty in accord- 
ance with the law and the rules. 

Mr. HULL. Suppose the House should receive a message 
from the Senate under these circumstances in the absence of 
official notice that the Senate is in session, and afterwards the 
presumption should be rebutted and overcome, showing that the 
message was received when the Senate was not in session. 
What would be the effect on the official action of the House 
op the message it had received? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The same effect that is given to our action 
in the House or in the Senate, where certain things are per- 
mitted to be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman’s position is that that would not 
vitiate the action of the House upon the message received by 
the Senate without official notice that it was or was not in 
session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; unless it appeared that the Senate 
had adjourned for more than three days. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In order to get the exact point the gen- 
tleman is making, I would like to ask him this question: Sup- 
pose the Senate had met at 12 o’clock, and 5 minutes thereafter 
hind recessed until 2 o’clock; and suppose the gentleman had 
been in the Senate at that time, and informed the House that 
the Senate had in effect recessed until 2 o’clock. Would he 
make the point of order that the message could not be received? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not think that a recess is equivalent 
to adjournment. The Senate would be tentatively in session. 
A mere recess is not equivalent to an adjournment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the Senate would not be in session. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; it would be in recess, though. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has made a point 
of order that the House can not receive a message from the 
Senate, after the message has been received and the papers 
have been transmitted to and are in the hands of the House. If 
the gentleman’s point of order should be sustained, holding that 
the House can not receive a message which it has received, 
what becomes of the original papers? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The original papers, I apprehend, would 
go back to the Senate and be properly transmitted. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk of the House is in possession of the 
papers. He can not put the papers out of his hands without 
authority from the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As soon as the message was read and 
before the papers passed out of the hands of the messenger, I 
was on my feet and made the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman should 
have made his point of order before the message was read, 
because the message is received by the House, and the papers 
are received by the House. The only copy that is in existence 
of the original papers is now in the possession of the House. 
The House can not throw them in the wastebasket as it can 
an original bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, time and time again we have 
papers which have heen received and placed in the hands of 
the officers of this House and of the Senate, which have been 
returned by resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me get pee Now, the effect of 
this is, if the Speaker sustains the point of order, to have a 
motion made to return the papers to the Senate, with instruc- 
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Would the presumption prevail that the House | them in order and according to the rules. 


| 
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| my friend, who is sometimes technical, always fair 
There is a presumption that the officers of | 
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tions that they were presented to the House while the Senate 
was not in session, and I apprehend upon the Senate being 
informed of that state of affairs, the Senate would transmit 
I am content that 





Mr. MANN. Oh, I think it is the gentleman from Georgia 
| who is technical this morning. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am in this particular; I do not deny it; 
|and the gentleman from Illinois has taught me. many things 
about being technical about matters here; and we all will give 
him the credit of being a past master on the subject of techni- 
cality. Now, I am content if that is the position the gentle- 
man occupies—that I was not active enough in presenting an 
objection—which shows that the gentleman from Illinois is 
of the opinion that in order to avoid the enforcement of the 
rule you will have to be lively hereafter. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Georgia 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Suppose the Senate, being in session, sent its 
Secretary over with its message, and when he is halfway 
across the hall the Senate adjourns, so that by the time he 
delivers his message in the House the Senate shall not be in 
session. What would the gentleman say in a case of that kind? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would say that if that faci 
were brought to the attention of the officer, he ought not to 
present the message; and if it be brought to the attention of the 
House, the House ought not to receive it. That is what I 
would say. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia makes 
a highly technical point of order. While I think the Speaker 
is justified or would be justified in overruling the point of order, 
even if it were made at the proper time, it is the universal rule 
that when a man appeals to a technicality he must observe the 
technicalities himself. 

What is the point of order? That a message after it his 
been received can not be received. But, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been received. If the gentleman wanted to make a point of 
order that we could not receive a message from the Senate a‘ 
this time, he should have made the point of order when the 
Speaker announced that the House would receive a message 
from the Senate and before the message was received. The 
message has been received. The House is in possession phys 
ically of the only papers that are in existence on this subject, 
and the House can not get rid of its possession without passing 
some kind of resolution and sending them back to the Senate. 
If the point of order be sustained, I suppose there will | 
offered a resolution, “Resolved, That the papers so-and-so he 
returned to the Senate because the House did not know enoug! 
to receive them at the proper time.” We have the possession of 
the papers. That is not all. We want the possession of tlic 
papers so that we can act upon them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, has the Chair any doubt abou! 
what the correct ruling in this case is or what he ought to 
decide? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt about how he is 
going to rule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I asked that question for the 
purpose of saying that I have no doubt that the Chair enter 
tains the same opinion that the gentleman from T[llinois [Mr. 
MANN] does and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hut] 
does, and that I think about nine-tenths of the membership of 
this House entertain on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The situation about the parliamentary 
rulings on this point is as follows: Jefferson’s Manual declares 
that both Houses have to be sitting in order that one may re 
ceive a message from the other: Speaker Crisp overruled tha 
proposition. Speaker Reed subsequently sustained it. The 
reason in the matter is with Speaker Crisp's ruling; otherwise 
it would compel the Speaker, or whoever happened to be occu- 
pying the chair, to convert himself into a committee of inquiry 
every time a message came over here to see whether the Senate 
was actually in session. In addition to this, during my 17 
years’ service here I have never once heard the point raised. 
Messages from the Senate have been uniformly received and no 
questions asked as to whether the Senate was in session. Usage 
has made it a rule to receive Senate messages when presented 
to the House. The Chair therefore overrules the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois will state it. 
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Mr. MANN. Is it in order at this time to move to agree to 
the Senate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. That motion will be 
Chair lays this motion before the House. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Chair lay the message before the 
; The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet; no. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I hope the Chair 
will not lay it before the House at this particular moment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle 
man's remark. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I said I hoped the Chair will not 
lay the message before the House at this particular moment. 

‘Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


in order when the 
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resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the | 


state of the Union 
Hi. R. 11019, a bill to reduce the duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman from 
Alabama to withhold that motion until I make a request for 
unanimous consent. I would like to ask unanimous consent of 
the House—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
purpose. 


I will withhold my motion for that 


PRINTING AND BINDING-—-COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks 
consent for the present consideration of a 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


mous 


unani- 
resolution, 


House resolution 203. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment be authorized to have such printing and binding done as shall be 
necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman why that is not reported by 
the Committee on Printing, so as to come before the House in 
a regular manner? 

Mr. HARDY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
I understood the other day his position in this matter, but I 
thought, upon a brief statement, that he would see that it would 
be merely a consumption of time to refer this to the Committee 
on Printing. The other Committees on Expenditures on the 
different departments have asked and received unanimous con- 
sent for the passage of a similar resolution. We were not sure 
our committee would at this term take such testimony as would 
call for any printing and we did not ask for such action of the 
House until we saw that we were going to take some testimony. 
lt is simply the same resolution that has been adopted in refer- 
ence to every one of these Expenditure Committees except this 
comnittee, 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but a part of these resolutions were adopted 
on report of the Committee on Printing. I take it, from read- 
ing the printed bill form, that it was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. Why does not the Committee on Printing report it? 

Mr. HARDY. I will state to the gentleman that the bill was 
introduced by me on a blank form, with the intention of calling 
it up yesterday. The form had Mr. ASHBROOK’s name on it, 
and while I sent to the desk and inquired for my resolution to 
get it back, forgetting that it had Mr. AsHBRoox’s name on it, I 
failed to find it and supposed it had been mislaid. 
it was referred as a resolution offered by Mr. Asnproox. In 
reality Mr. AsHprook introduced no resolution, and so I intro- 
duced this resolution this morning. 


Mr. MANN. I understood the Speaker to state the other 


changed his position, and I wish to be informed if I misunder- 
stood the Speaker—that he would not recognize these resolu- 
tions for unanimous consent any longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entirely cor- 
rect; but this was merely a matter about printing, and the chair- 
man of the committee not being here, or any member, I told 
the gentleman I would recognize him; but the Chair desires 
to restate the proposition that the rule provides a Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, and the way to get on it is to put a resolu- 
tion in the basket and let it take its proper course. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the position both of 
the gentleman from Illinois and of yourself, but it was the 
peculiar condition that caused me to ask this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to dis- 
charge the Committee on Printing from the further considera- 
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for the further consideration of the Dill | 
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tion of the resolution reported by the Clerk and asks unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has the resolution ever been to the 
Committee on Printing? ' 

The SPEAKER, It was referred yesterday to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, 
with all due respect to the gentleman from Texas, that it is 
rather early to move to discharge the committee, is it not? 


Is there objection? 


Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


The SPEAKER. This is the old procedure by unanimous 
consent. It is the correct and technical way of getting at it 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand the motion now is to 


discharge the committee from further consideration of this 


resolution ? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to discharge the committee and bring the resolution up 
That is the old form. The gentleman from Texas did not state 
it, but the Chair volunteered to state it for him. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And now he is asking unanimous 
consent to make a motion-to discharge the committee? 

The SPEAKER. He is asking unanimous consent that the 
committee be discharged and that the matter be considered now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman withhold one moment? 
I do not know whether the situation stated by the Speaker 
is the attitude I am in or not. A similar resolution was intro- 
duced by me yesterday which had the name of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsnHprRook] on it. I sought the Clerk in order 
to withdraw it and reintroduce it this morning, but on account 
of it being in the name of the gentleman from Ohio the Clerk 
could not find the resolution. Now, this morning I do not 
ask anything from the resolution that got referred in that way 
and was so referred, but have just now introduced a 
tion in my own name and ask unanimous consent for 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
objects, and that is the end of it. 
Mr. HARDY. The gentleman 

discharge of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. You are bound to have a discharge of that 
committee if it had been referred to the committee. 

Mr. HARDY. The resolution referred to the committee was 
a resolutior. offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Asu- 
BROOK]. My resolution was introduced this morning. I sent 
up the resolution—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will restate the question to the 
House, then. The Chair supposed it was the resolution which 
the gentleman had up here yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. HARDY. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
asks unanimous consent for the present 
resolution which the Clerk has reported. 

Mr. HARDY. And introduced this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 


resolu- 
its con- 


Florida (Mr. CLarK] 


from Florida objected to the 


Texas [Mr. Harpy] 


consideration of the 


| object, I would like to state that while I have no possible ob- 
| jection to this order being made, at the same time, if we have 
| rules regulating procedure here, I can not see any reason why 


| to ask the 


However, | 


that rule should not be followed in this instance. I would like 
gentleman why the necessity of any particular 
haste in this matter? Why could it not go over for a reason- 
able time, until the Committee on Printing has an opportunity 
to consider it? 

Mr. HARDY. The question is perfectly proper, and I do not 
mind stating to the gentleman that these committees on ex 


a | penditures have all adopted this method without objection and 
day—and I have no criticism if the Speaker so stated and has | I ; : . 


have had similar resolutions passed. I did not 
committee nor ask for that resolution until I 


include my 
found we would 


need to have some printing done. We had a hearing yesterday 
and we expect to have one to-morrow. We are right in the po 
sition where we want those things printed, and finding that 


we were going into some inquiries and taking some testimony, 
I thought this simple, ordinary resolution that has been adopted 
with reference to every other one of these committees was 


proper, and certainly most expeditious. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then there is an existing necessity 
for this order now? 
Mr. HARDY. There is. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. ELLERBE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say that my colleague [Mr. Finvey], the chairman 


Then T do not object, Mr. 


Speaker, 
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of this committee, is detained at home because of important 
business and sickness, and I would like to hear the resolution 
read. I would like to know what it is. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 203. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment be authorized to have such printing and binding done as shall be 
necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to state to the 
gentleman that it is a similar resolution to those that have been 
passed in reference to all the other committees on expenditures. 

Mr. ELLERBE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House bill 11019, te reduce the tariff on wool and 
woolen goods. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 11019). to reduce the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzett]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for one hour. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, it is a little less than two 
years since we had a general revision of the tariff and the 
present tariff law was placed upon the statute book. It is 
universally conceded, I think, that that law received very care- 
ful consideration; that the committee of the House having in 
charge the framing of the bill spent months in gathering testi- 
mony; that all parties who desired to be heard had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and that such data and statistics as were 
necessary to be had in the making of a tariff law were had by 
the committee. When the law went upon the statute book the 
President of the United States deelared it to be the best tariff 
law that had ever been written. 

It is not contended that it is a perfect law. No perfect tariff 
law ever was or ever will be written. But it is a wise law, 
drawn along the lines of Republican policy, which seeks to se- 
ture protection for all our industries, to preserve our home 
market for our own people, and to raise such revenues as may 
be necessary to carry on the current operations of the Govern- 
ment. During the short time that it has been in operation it 
has vindicated itself im the revival of business and in the 
repletion of a somewhat depleted Treasury. 

Like all tariff laws, it was no sooner enacted than it met 
With abuse—unintelligent and ill-merited abuse. It was abused 
by the Demecratie Party, which sought by such abuse to make 
political capital. It was abused by the doctrinaires, college 
professors, free traders, men of books and of theories. It was 
abused in the muckraking magazines, of which unfortunately 
we have a goodly number. It was abused especially in the 
American press. The publishers’ associations and the news- 
papers desiring to secure free print paper joined in a crusade, 
and continue in a crusade, for further tariff revision. 

But, unlike previous demands for further tariff revision, this 
was coupled with a demand for a change in the method of revi- 
sion. It was said that the parties who appear before the com- 
mittee of the House having in charge the making of a tariff 
bill are interested parties, and therefore that no accurate or 
impartial conclusion can be arrived at from their testimony; 
that duties are liable to be discriminatory and to the advantage 
of private interests. It was claimed that the making of a tariff 
requires such accurate and scientifie knowledge as can be pos- 
sessed only by those who have given time and special study to 
the subject. It was contended that the Congress in the making 
of a tariff ought to have the aid of a permanent scientifie bu- 
reau whose business it should be at all times to be possessed of 
the facts necessary and convenient in the imposition of import 
duties; so that from all sides there came up a demand for the 
creation of a Tariff Board. 

The President of the United States advocated the creation 
of such a board. The manufacturers’ associations and other 
associations of a like character entered upon a crusade to secure 
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legislation which should result in the creating of such a board. 
In the Senate bills were introduced for the ereation of a tariff 
commission. Like bills were introduced in the House of Renr 
sentatives for the creation of a tariff commission, and final]; 
bill creating a Tariff Board was unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It received at that time the 
indorsement of the gentleman who is now the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. It received at that time the indorse- 
ment ef the gentleman who is now the chairman of the Co: 
mittee on Ways and Means and the leader of his party upon 
the floor of the House. It passed the House and went to the 
Senate. It passed the Senate with an amendment and came 
back te the House, and failed only in the closing hours of the 
last session because of a Democratic filibuster. 

Congress, however, in the last sundry civil appropriation bi! 
and in the sundry civil appropriation bill preceding the last 
had made a large appropriation for the use of such a | 
and the consequence was that the President, thus authorize 
by congressional action, appointed a Tariff Board such as was 
contemplated by the bill that failed, consisting in the first in- 
stanee of three gentlemen and subsequently of five gentlemen 
This board has been organized. It has for some consideralh!e 
time been pursuing the duties for which it was organiza, 
so far as the question now before the House involved in t! 
particular bill is concerned has made announcement th: 
will be ready to report upon the wool and woolen schedu! 
at the meeting of Congress at its regular session in Decem 
next. 

As a matter of fact the paragraph in the appropriation bil! 
which makes the appropriation for the use of this board pro- 
vides that their report shall be made at the beginning of the nex 
session of Congress. 

Sueh was the condition of things when the President in hi 
wisdom saw fit to enter into a reciprocity agreement 
Canada, the consummation of which required the approval 
Congress, and as a consequence we are now, at his call, eng: 
in business at an extraordinary session of Congress. 

The Democratic Party saw in this extraordinary session 
called to pass on the reciprocity agreement, an opportunit; 
play politics, and they have brought into this House the pu 
ing bill. It has been made in secret, without any person havi 
an opportunity to be heard, without any additional informati 
upon the part of the committee to that which was gathered 
the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee two y« 
ago. It has been indorsed by a Democratic caucus, so th: 
is now here for mere perfunctory discussion, with the ceria 
in advance of us that it will be passed without any ame 
ment, without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i. 

Precisély the same objections that have heretofore been n 
to the methods by which tariff legislation is prepared are 
plicable to this bill. 

In one of the issues of the North American Review in the fal! 
the year 1909 there appeared a scathing denunciation of the Pay 
tariff law. One of the paragraphs of that article read as f 
lows: 

The methods by which tariff bills are constructed have now bh 
all too familiar and throw a significant light on the character « 
legislation involved. Debate in the Houses has little or nothing 
with it. The process by which such a bill is made is private, not pu: 
because the reasons which underlie many of the rates imposed a: 
vate. The stronger faction of the Ways and Means Committee 
House makes rp the preliminary bill, with the assistance of “ex 
whom it permits the industries most concerned to supply for its 
ance. The controlling members of the committee also determine 
amendments, if any, shall be accepted, either from the minority fa 


of the committee or from the House itself. It permits itself to | 
tated to, if at all, only by the imperative action of a party caucus. 


No more accurate arraignment could be written of the methods 
by which this bill has been brought into this House than is to be 
found in that paragraph of that publication in the Nort! 
American Review. It came from the pen of the gentleman 
has lately exiled himself from the serene atmosphere of the 
academic shades of classic Princeton to become the peripatetic 
governor of New Jersey. [Applause on the Republican side. 
And he, who has been writing backwards the record of a here- 
tofore sane and respectable life, may very well be believed, 1s 
reported by the public press, to be willing to put his seal of ap- 
proval upon this politieal pill. 

This bill is indefensible from any standpoint. ‘There is au 
old saw to the effect that history repeats itself. Previous to 
this occasion never but once since the Civil War has the Demo- 
cratic Party had an opportunity to construct a tariff bill. 

That opportunity occurred during the administration of 
President Cleveland, when all departments of the Government 
were in the hands of the Democratic Party. The result of 
their efforts at that time was the passage of the Wilson Dill. 
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What its doleful record is is a matter of history. It was a 
failure because it was neither one thing nor another; it was 
neither a protective bill nor a bill for revenue. It was a bill 
made to fool the people, and the people recognized its hynoc- 
risv. The greatest living Democrat of that day set upon it the 
seal of his disapproval. There are men in this House, I have 
no doubt, who will recollect, as I do, with what a sensation the 
Iiouse listened to a letter written by President Cleveland to 
fr. Wilson, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in which he said: 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that 
this bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to the confer- 
ence falls far short of the consummation for which we have long 
iabored. for which we have suffered defeat without discouragement, 
which in its anticipation gave us a rallying cry in our day of triumph, 
and which on its promise of accomplishment is so interwoven with 
Democratic pledges and Democratic success that our abandonment of 
the cause or the principles upon which it rests means party perfidy and 
party dishonor. 

And now, again, the Democratic Party, being in possession of 
power in this House, undertakes to frame a tariff bill, and 
brings in for our consideration the bill which is now pending; 
and again, as on that prior occasion, the greatest living Demo- 
crat hastens to set upon it the seal of his disapproval and to 
accuse his party of hypocrisy. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Speaking before the Democratic caucus had been held, 
the peerless leader, William Jennings Bryan, said 


Mr. MANN. There seems to be no applause from the other 
side at his name. 


Mr. DA LZELL. 
this House. 


A MemBer. Temporarily. 


Mr. DALZELL. Yes; temporarily I accept the amendment. 
Mr. Bryan said: 


It is possible that some of the Democrats believe in the principle of 
protection. The larceny—the “robbery under the form of law "— 
embodied in the protective system is indorsed by many good Repub- 
licans who have not yet learned to apply to legislation the rules that 
they apply in everyday life; and some Democrats may have become 
pupils in this school, especially those who have among their constitu- 
ents influential beneficiaries of the system. But the Democratic voters 
have a right to insist that the protectionist Democrats shall be as 
honest as the protectionist Republicans. 
tion on wool because they believe in the principle of protection: let no 
Democratic advocate of a tax on wool masquerade behind the pretense 
that he is voting for a revenue tariff; let him not add hypocrisy to 
the sin which he commits against his party. 


Mr. Bryan, however, defeated in caucus, was not willing to 
quit the contest, and I call your attention now to what he says 
since that defeat. 

In the Commoner of June 9, 1911, appeared an article headed 
“Not the Democratic idea,” and which reads as follows: 


The United Press on June 2 carried the following dispatch: “I think 
we have proved that the Democracy of the Nation can be handled 
beneath the dome of the Capitol without assistance,” declared Unper- 
woop to-day, discussing the defeat of the Bryan faction. ‘“‘ We adopted 
the wool bill unanimously, despite Mr. Bryan's earnest opposition, and 
we will put it through.” 

it is not the Democratic idea that “the Democracy of the Nation 
be handled beneath the dome of the Capitol” or among a coterie of men. 

The Democracy of the Nation can not be “ handled” and live. 

It was “ handling ” that brought the Republican Party to its present 
bad plight. 

If the Democratic Party is to be of real service to the public interests 
rather than the slave of special interests, it will be controlled by the 
voice and conscience of the rank and file and in accordance with the 
party’s principles. 


But Mr. Bryan had something to say as to the caucus reso- 
lution, as follows: 





No; he seems to be now down and out in 


FREE WOOL INDORSED. 


The caucus that indorsed the Underwood bill adopted the following 
resolution : 

Be it resolved, That the bill revising Schedule K, as presented to 
this caueus by the majority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is not to be construed as an abandonment of any Democratic 
policy, but in view of a gradual reduction of the tariff and the depleted 
and depleting condition of the Public Treasury as a result of Repub- 
lican extravagance, a tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem on raw wool 
is now proposed as a revenue necessity. 

The first part of the resolution rebukes those who deny that free 
wool is a Democratic doctrine—how do the protectionists like that? 
The last part contradicts those who argue that a tax on wool is not 
a necessity. Like all compromises it displeases both sides—puts both 
sides in a false position. The protectionist Democrats will repudiate 
it at the first opportunity, and the advocates of free wool will dis- 
regard it as soon as they get a chance to substitute a tax on some- 
thing else. It will answer one purpose, namely, keep the protection 
Democrats from airing their views on protection during the discussion 
of the bill—thanks for small favors—and it will give the popenticnne 
a chance to point out ways in which the Democrats could have col- 
lected more tax with less oppression. 


Its temporary purpose is to disinfect the action of the caucus— 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 


but its future value will be in showing up the false basis on which 
the protectionist Democrats won their victory in the caucus. 


The Republicans want protec- | 
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Mr. Bryan in that same issue—he seems to have been full of 
the subject—says something more in an headed, “A 
backward step.” He said: 

Democratic caucus and 


The Underwood bill has been indorsed by a 
will pass as it was reported, unless Republican ridicule shames the 
Democrats into amending the bill. The manner in which the resolu- 
tion was received by the opposition when it was read in the House 
ought to give the Democratic Members some idea of t mortification 
which will be felt by Democrats throughout the country when they 
have to meet the jeers and taunts of the Republican protectionists. 
The Underwood bill leaves a 20 per cent tax on wool | ; 
backward at a time when the tariff-reform sentiment of the 
is moving forward. The Democrats put 


article 


is a step 

untrv 
free-lis bill 
cent tax as 


wool 


upon the 


nearly 20 years ago. Mr. UNDERWOOD defends the 20 


a revenue measure and insists that it is necessary rt is the way 
most protective tariffs are defended. The Commoner do not accept 
Mr. UNDPRWOOD’S reasons and does not believe that ft country will. 
It is absurd to argue that the tax on woo! is necessary; the amount 
levied on wool could be collected with less hardship from her things. 
It is a conservative estimate to say that the tax on wo will st 
the people from one hundred to two hundred millions, or at least from 
five to ten times as much as it brings into the Treasury The less 


than fourteen millions which will be collected on wool could be | 
lected from a 10 per cent duty on raw silk and raw rubber—not to 
speak of other methods. But, instead of relieving the consumers of 
woolens to the extent they might have done, the followers of Mr. 
UNDERWOOD sound a retreat on the wool question, and they did it 
the name of awevenue tariff. Many honest men have been misied by 
Mr. UNDERWOOD’s specious argument, but the Commoner asks th: 

Democrats to watch the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 


Ih 


I do not read the rest of it because it is personal in its 
nature. 

But Mr. Bryan’s rebuke and his statement of the situation 
were not necessary. The Democratic Party in this House had 
already announced the falsity of their situation. They started 
this bill on its devious course, first, with an apology, and then, 
secondly, with a plain, palpable misstatement as to facts, This 
resolution, quoted by Mr. Bryan and adopted in caucus, con- 
fesses that the bill is not in accord with Democratic policy. It 
confesses that construction is necessary in order to make it 
conform to Democratic policies, and it make the 
plain, palpably false statement that it is necessary in order to 
raise money to fill the Treasury, depleted by Republican ex- 
travagance. I know of no more humiliating spectacle—and I 
measure my words—I know of no more humiliating spectacle 
than that which was witnessed when the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in his opening speech on the bill, 
persisted as against advice time and again in repeating a state- 
ment that, with the papers before him, if he bad known 
how to read them, would have told him was absolutely false. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I shall not do the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNbrERWoopD] any injustice. I shall 
read his language as it fell from his own lips and was taken 
by the Official Reporters of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOobD. I hold in my hand the statement of the United 
States Treasury at the close of business June 5, 1911 It came to us 
all in the mail this morning; and what does it show? It shows that 
for the year 1910—the fiscal year ending the 30th day of last June— 
the ordinary receipts of this Government were $675,000,000 and the 
ordinary disbursements of this Government, which excludes, of course, 
the disbursements in reference to the Panama Canal and the bonded 
indebtedness, amounted to $659,000,000. This Treasury statement 
makes the estimate of ordinary receipts for the f il year ending Ju 
80, 1911—and these are not our figures; they are pr | 1 
“ation—and they 
receipts for this fiscal year will amount to $625,000,000, as agai 
$675,000,000 last year, a difference of $50,000,000. 

Is there any gentleman— 


goes on to 


Tt is as follows: 














Mr. UNDERWOOD says— 


on that side of the House who can say that that does not show 
pleting condition of the Public Treasury, a falling off of the ordinary 
receipts? What does “ordinary receipts" mean? It means those re 
ceipts which the Government gets out of the customhouses, those moneys 
it receives from internal-revenue taxes, those moneys it receives from 
miscellaneous sources, including all the moneys you receive except for 
the sale of Government bonds. This report shows that you are to-day, 
or will be at the end of this fiscal year, on the Ist day of next July, 
$50,000,000 behind the receipts of last year. 

Mr. Payne. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yleld for a question 
there? 

Mr. Unperwoop. Certainly. 

Mr. PaYNe. Will he turn to the second page of that 
ment—lI suppose it is an ordinary daily statement? 

Mr. UNbDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Payne. And read there that the receipts up to date for this 
fiscal year are more by several million dollars than they were up to 
date last year. 

Mr. UNpeRWwoop. Well, I do not see that on the figures, becau 
not got 

Mr. Payne. The gentleman will find it if he looks for it 

Mr. Unperwoop. Here is what he says; to this date for the last 
fiscal year the receipts are $604,000,000. Now, I have not got a state- 
ment before me showing what they were up to the Sth day of June, 
1910, last year, but what I do say—and I have not got both of those 
figures—is that your Republican administration, the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, says that you will be $50,000,000 behind the 
receipts of last year when you reach the Ist day of July [applause on 
the Democratic side], and yet you say we are not warranted in making 
the statement that there is a depleting condition in the Treasury. 


a de- 


Treasury state- 


e I have 
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Mr. PAYNE. gentleman must be reading from the report of the 
retary of the Treasury, made last December, when he was predicting 
recel ipts weuld or mi 


DERWOOD, No; 1 


The 


ght be. 
am not. 
AYNI and when the department publishes daily and 
s to every Member of the House from day to day a state ment cf 
> red up to date for each year, there is no excuse for the chair- 
ol the Ce minittee on Ways and Means making such a statement. 
t NDER WOOD. _ But I hold in my hand the excuse for making it, 
in not be denied, and if the gentleman wants to see it, he can 
re and get ‘th » paper. It ig the daily staten 
ul Tres sury Departin« “nt [applause on the Democratic side], bear- 
late June 5, and it saya that you are going to be $50,000,000 be- 
i ac the end of this fiscal year. Now, if that is not a depleting 


ition of the Public Treasury, I do not know what it is. {Applause 
he Democratic side.) 


[Laughter on the Republican side.] 


Mr. Paynes. Mr. Chairman, I read from the statement which the gen 

an from Alabama hands me, receipts and disbursements $625,- 

71. 113.90. That is for the fiscal year up to this date, in June, and in 

: next column to this date last fiscal year, $604,048,107. [Applause 

the Republican side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, os I stated to the gentleman repeat- 
edly, it is not to this date whet ber there is going to be a deficit. I 
gave the or linary receipts for the entire fiscal year of last year, and 
it is here in the column, $675,000,000. The gentleman does not deny | 
that the ordinary ri ceipts are $675,000,000? 


Oh, yes; 


€lpt 


vent, the last issued | 
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Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I challenge an; 
Jouse to get that statement and read It, ) 
speech, and say whether I am right or not. [{Appla 
lican side.] 

Mr. UNpDrERWwoop. Oh, the gentleman is trying to prove his « 
taking a particular 7 riod and « mparing it with last year. TI! 
tleman can not deny that the ordinary receipts of this Government f 
taxation so urces were $67% 5,000,000 this la st year. Does he deny t 

Mr. Payne. I have not the statement before me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wh y; here it is. 

Mr. PAyxe. I suppose that the gentleman knows that the tax f 
corporations is due this month ; that it amounts on the assessme 
twe nty-eight and a half millions of dollars, due before the 30th da 

ne. I suppose he knows that? 

“Mr. Uxprrwoop. And I suppose your Secretary of the Treasury, ‘ 
he made his estimates of the amount of receipts he was going t 
this year, had sense enough to fig gure that in, if he knew It was « 
due. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Now, Mr. Chairman, with the figures before him, in a st 
'ment so plain that any 12-year-old boy could understand 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] stands up «1 
declares that that statement shows that, due to Republican 
travagance, the Government will be behind $50,000,000 this ye 
when really the statement shows that he has made a mist 
in his reading of it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Here in my hand is the very statement he had before him: 


> man on that side 
fiew of the gentk 


ise on “the ht 


Receipts and disbursements, June 5, 1911. 
{Exclusive of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency.] 


Ordinary receipts and disbursements. 


Recei pis: 
Int ernal revenue— 
0, a eee Pordonacses seescceens-cenge sens 
Corporation tax 
Miscellaneous 
TORR) rei ssasaccascnence $0.qnib 0600066 demenegnencansceneed -cneesete aeeoes 


Disbursements: 
wer il and miscellaneous........ © 


I ental deficienc eet. 
Interest on public debt.. 


Excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements............----- ecedee 


This day. 


| 1,112, 405. 57 | 


2, 083, 178. 71 
1970, 73. 14 | 


ee Pe 


This month. | ee 


This fiscal year | 


| To this dat 
ending June 30, 
| 1911. | fiseal ye ur 


£4,890, 280.48 | $293, 293, 696. 21 
4,144, 430.76 | 265, 410, 954.08 | 


136, 577. 38 | , 544,612.91 | 
2, 483, 130.60 | 57, 822, 150.70 | 


$509, 990. 28 | 


244, 858. 43 | 
39, 174. 60 | 
318, 882. 26 | 


$3, 805, 702. 34 


3, 887, 014. 50 | 
303, 484. 99 | 
2, 991, 506. 26 | 26 


ere -- 


$310, 015, 245 
246, 557, 

833, 282 

46,642, 090 


625, 071, 413.9 90| 604,048, 177 


11, 654, 419. 22 | 


| 10, 687, 


1, 606, 904. 49 
2, 929, 265. 62 
452, 389. 
183, 274.8 
8, 828, 000. 0 


158, 384, 295. 97 
147, 602, 109.8 
112, 835, 063. » 
16, 680, S88. 53 
152, 666. 544.75 
9, 405, 628. 45 
21, 200 


618, 873, i 
4,371,981. 4 


614, 501, 855 
1 10, 453, 67 


150, 449, 242. 01 
lil, 631.7 64 
19, 344, 387. 86 
149, $26, 224. 61 
1, 040, 004. 74 
21, 213, 569. 32 


777. 


| 
163, 689, 659. 16 | 





9, 035, 708. 194, 865. 34 


1, 201, 459. 62 


9, 002, 095. | Soe 
__ 615,99 993, 405. 72 y | 614, 801 
| 


169, 108. 
8, 832, 987. 15 | 
2, 821, 432. 07 | 





8, 485, 87 4. 
2, 202, 003. 81 


9,02 078, 008. 18 


1 Excess of disbursements over receipts. 


Ordinary receipts and disbursements, in one column “this 
day,” meaning, of course, 
for the day of the statement, June 5. In the next column “ this 
month,” meaning, of course, the receipts and disbursements of 
the month of June up to the day of the statement, June 5, as 
before. In the next column “ this month last fiscal year,” mean- | 
ing the receipts and disbursements of the month of June, 1910, 
up to the 5th day thereof. In the next column “This fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911,” meaning receipts and disbursements 
of this year up to the day of the statement, June 5. Here is 
where the gentleman from Alabama gets his $625,000,000 which | 
he persisted in reading, not as receipts for the fiscal year up to 
June 5, but as estimated receipts for the entire fiscal year up 
to June 30. 

The next column is headed “To this date last fiscal year ”— 

rhich was notice to the gentleman from Alabama that it showed 
a comparison between the receipts of June 5, 1910, and those of 
the date of the statement, June 5, 1911. 

With that explanation staring him in the face the gentleman 
from Alabama defiantly says that the Treasury is depleted by 
Republican extravagance to the extent of a deficit of $50,000,000 
this year. 

The gentleman made this extraordinary and, so far as the 
alleged necessity for the provisions of this bill is concerned, 
fundamental mistake of $50,000,000 by comparing the receipts 
of the last fiscal year, $675,000,000, with the receipts of this 
fiscal year, not up to June 30, but only up to June 5. 

Oh, the pity of it! The pity of it, that the leader of a great 
party should stand up in the presence of his colleagues on both 
sides of the House and exhibit such ignorance as condemns and 
makes utterly worthless any measure of which he is the ad- 
voeate. [Applause on the Republican side.] Why, if I should 
seek to emphasize—— 


ordinary receipts and disbursements | 


Mr. HELM rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 
| Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman. 
| Mr. HELM. If the Treasury of the United States is in t! 
| wholesome and healthy condition that you would have 
| country and the House believe that it is now in, why is it thai 
the Secretary of the Treasury is now preparing and offering 
| for sale 3 per cent Panama bonds? 

Mr. DALZELL. Ob, is the gentleman from Kentucky as ig 
norant as the gentleman from Alabama? Does he not know, 

as everybody knows, that the Panama Canal is being built, not 

| out of current receipts, but out of bonds, and that the Secr 

tary of the Treasury is pursuing the policy heretofore adopted 
by Congress without division on either side of the House? {| Ap- 

| plause on the Republican side.] He is taking advantage of the 

| market and the necessity of Panama construction to issue 
bonds. I will not yield to the gentleman if he has no more 
intelligent question to ask than that. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yleld to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr, HELM. I think that the statement of the gentleman is 
unfair in certain particulars, at least—not claiming the amount 
of intelligence, of course, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
confesses—— 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not yield for a speech, Mr. Chairman. 
I have answered the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DALZELL. The issue of Panama bonds at this time has 
no earthly connection with the healthy or unhealthy condition 
of the Federal Treasury, and the gentleman ought to know it 
if he does not know it. 


thea 
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Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DALZELL. I am talking about the statement made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. I am 
talking about the reasons assigned by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which have no foundation in fact, for the bringing 
into this House of this bill at this time. And the gentleman's 
question is not only not intelligent, but it is also irrelevant. 

Now, if I should seek to pursue further the attitude of the 
gentleman from Alabama, I would call attention to some other 


of these daily statements of the business of the United States | 


‘treasury. Here is one for June 9, 1911. If the gentleman 
from Alabama had had that statement before him on that day, 
he would have made the statement that our receipts at the end 
of the year would be $633,000,000 instead of $625,000,000. If 
he had had before him another daily statement—that of June 
8S, 1911—he would have made the assertion that our receipts at 
the end of the year would be $632,000,000 instead of $625,000,000. 

And, recurring again to each of these statements, they would 
have shown the gentleman, if he had seen fit intelligently to 
read them, that while the receipts of this fiscal year amounted 
to $625,000,000 on June 5, they had amounted on June 5, 1910, 
to only $604,000,000, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DALZELL. If he had had before him the statement of 
June 8 he would have found that while the receipts up to this 
date this year are $632,000,000, on the same day last year they 
were only $609,000,000. And the gentieman would have found 
upon an aceurate caleulation that, taking into consideration the 
corporation taxes, which are due in this month, there will be a 
large surplus in the Treasury on the first day of the next fiscal 
year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SaBaTH}. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman state the reason why it 
was possible for the gentleman from Alabama to have the state- 
ment of June 12 before him when he made his speech on June 6 
or June 7? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, I am afraid I can not enlighten the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. He will have the statement before him before 
his speech is published. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood from the reading of the 
speech of the gentleman from Alabama that he stated some- 
thing to this effect: That if the Secretary of the Treasury 
failed to place in his estimate the twenty-eight million and odd 
dollars that came from the corporation tax he was a fool, or 
words to that effect. 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; something to that effect. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman will remember that 
the Secretary of the Treasury came before the Ways and Means 
Committee and stated that inasmuch as the constitutionality of 
the tax had not been determined, he had no right to estimate 
that as probable receipts of the Treasury? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; and if the gentleman from Alabama 
had looked further down in this same column he would have 
found that the excess of receipts over ordinary disbursements 
on the 5th day of June, 1911, was $9,078,008.18, and if he had 
east his eye to the next column he would have found that the 
receipts up to that corresponding date in the last fiscal year 
showed a deficit of $10,453,678.28, indicating a plain increase for 
this fiseal year under the rule of “ Republican extravagance” of 
nearly $20,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman was discussing the Payne 
bill as a revenue raiser. Will he state the amounts that were 
received as customs receipts on any of the days this year, or up 
to any day this year, in comparison with any day last year, and 
do they not show a great falling off in customs receipts this 
year from last year? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is mistaken. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not discussing the revenue features of the 
Payne bill; he is discussing the misstatements of the gentleman 
from Alabama [applause on the Republican side], which were 
aa as an excuse for bringing into this House this humbug 
of a bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not wish to put me 
in a false light when he says that I am mistaken. I may be 


| nary 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? | 


| contend that the election of last November gave 
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mistaken as to what the gentleman is discussing, but I am not 
mistaken in the fact that the Payne law has failed to produce 
anything like as much revenue this year as last year. The 
gentleman ean read the figures himself, and he will find that the 
total receipts are made up as they are because of the extraordi- 
increase in the internal-reyenue taxes and the 
laneous receipts. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from New York sat beside 
the gentleman from Alabama when the latter gentleman made 
his statement. Did he indorse it? Does he indorse it now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I may be sitting beside the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but the mere fact of my proximity to him 
should not be considered as an indorsement of what he said. 

Mr. DALZELL. I ask the gentleman if he indorses the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which statement? 

Mr. DALZELL. The statement of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama with reference to the probable Treasury receipts under 
this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I confess that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama may have made an error in the reading of the statement. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.} But I say in justice to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania as well as in justice to the 
gentleman from Alabama that although I have not examined 
with any particular care—since the gentleman’s speech—the 
Treasury statement of June 5 or any other day, I do know that 
the fact which I stated is a facet, namely, that the customs 
receipts this year from the Payne law are considerably below 
the customs receipts for the same period last year. 

Mr. DALZELL. I decline, Mr. Chairman, to discuss with the 
gentleman the revenues produced by the Payne law because I 
have not given the subject particular study, although I have 
no doubt the gentleman from New York has, and in any event 
he will be given ample opportunity to explain himself in this 
debate. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask a question for 
information. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. There is so much noise at this end of this 
room that I did not understand him accurately, but I understood 
the gentleman to say at the beginning of his argument that the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was the best that had ever been passed 
by any Congress. Is that true? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is true. 

Mr. FOWLER. The best for what? 

Mr. DALZELL. The best for all purposes for which a tariff 
bill is to be passed. 

Mr. FOWLER. The best for the trusts of the country? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, the gentleman is one of that great num- 
ber who lie abed nights thinking the trusts are going to attack 
them. If there is no other argument available, cry “ Trusts, 
trusts, trusts!” 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side of the House told us 
repeatedly that they received their brief 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the gentleman mean, by his satirical 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrrr], to indi- 
eate that he is one of those who have no fear of those things 
ealled trusts and does not regard trusts as an evil? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I have great sympathy for the people 
who live, as does the gentleman from Kentucky, in perpetual 
fear of trusts. 

Mr. STANLEY. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. DALZELL. 


miscel- 


Mr. Chairman-—— 
I do not care to be interrupted further along 


The gentleman declines to yield. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
them a brief 
from the people to write a tariff law in accordance with their 
principles. They have utterly failed 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope 

Mr. DALZELL. I decline to yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should be surprised if my 
colleague should make a remark requiring a 
giving me an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman will 
right. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not care to be diverted from my argn- 
ment by the gentleman’s query. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky is not in 
order. The gentleman from Pennsylvania declines to yield 


reply without 


have time in his own 
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Mr. DALZELL. I say gentlemen on the other side of the 
House are continually telling us that they received a brief 
from the people at the last election to write a tariff law in 
accordance with their principles. Now, I say to them that no 
Democratic tariff law written by the Democratic Party since 
the Civil War has ever put a duty on wool. Wool was free in 
the Wilson bill, wool was free in the Springer bill, wool was 
free in the Mills bill, wool was free in the Morrison bill, and it 
is a matter of public notoriety, and it never has been denied, 
that in the Committee on Ways and Means a majority of that 
committee were in favor of free wool. A majority of the com- 
mittee were in favor of standing by the principles of their 
party; but as Mr, Bryan—— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield just there for a 
question for information? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania to say that a majority of the present Ways and Means 
Committee were in favor of free wool? 

Mr. DALZELL. A majority of the majority. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman complaining that a minority 
of the Ways and Means Committee have placed a duty on wool? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is endeavoring to show, and 
I hope successfully, that this bill is a hypocritical bill; that is, 
not a.bill drawn in consonance with what you say was the brief 
given you by the people at the last election. The gentleman is 
endeavoring to show that the Democratic Party, being in con- 
trol, has not been true to its convictions, but has, as Mr. Bryan 
says, yielded to its constituents, who are beneficiaries, and has 
abandoned its party convictions. And it is a notorious fact 
also, a matter of public notoriety, that no caucus action could 
have been had, in indorsement of this bill, had not a large num- 
ber of the gentlemen upon that side of the House yielded their 
convictions upon the question of free wool and abandoned their 
party policy. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will. 

Mr. FOWLER. I would be glad to have the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. DALZELL. 
of opinion on the part of the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is there a Democratic platform which de- 
clares for free wool written at any time in the past? 

Mr. DALZELL. There is a Democratic platform that declares 
for free wool], and the Democratic Party in all its legislation has 
acted upon the policy of free wool. One of the reasons why Mr. 
Cleveland denounced his party was because, having put wool on 
the free list, they declined to put other raw materials, so called, 
upon the free list—iron ore, coal, and so forth. 

The gentleman may indulge in technicalities, but every Demo- 
crat knows, as every Republican knows, that the policy of the 
Democratic Party from time immemorial, as written in a half a 
dozen legislative bills when they were in control, was for free 
wool. [Applause on the Republican side.] You virtually said 
80 ip your caucus resolution. The resolution passed in caucus 
to fool yourselves and subsequently put into the record to fool 
the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOWLER. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
Democratic platform declares for free wool. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not care to yield for a discussion of that 
subject. I am willing to leave the question exactly where I put 
it with every Member on that side of the House, 

Mr. FOWLER. I supposed that the gentleman wanted to be 
correct in his statement in the ConGressionaL ReEcorp, 

Mr. DALZELL. I have speken of this bill with relation to 
the duty on wool. Let me call your attention to it as a revenue 
bill. The gentleman from Alabama says that the excuse or 
justification for this bill is that it will raise money to fill the 
depleting Treasury! Why, Mr. Chairman, what does the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama mean? 

Schedule K produces to-day a revenue of $41,000,000. Your 
bill provides for a reduction from that $41,000,000 of a million 
and a half dollars. A revenue bill forsooth to fill a depleted 
Republican Treasury. Already you have taken out of the 
Treasury by the reciprocity bill $5,000,000. You have taken out 
of the Treasury by your so-called free-list bill anywhere from 
$15,000,000 to $60,000,000, and now you propose to take out of 
the Treasury an additional million and a half dollars. A tariff- 
for-revenue bill forsooth! [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But this bill is not only indefensible in the rates it proposes; 
it is indefensible in the methods it proposes for levying those 
rates. Gentlemen have argued here that one of the merits of this 
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bill is the introduction of an ad valorem system of taxation. 
Why, gentlemen are driven to great stress for an argument 
when they claim that as a merit when in point of fact every 
commercial nation on the globe has long since abandoned ad 
valorem duties. 

All the duties of England are specific; those of France and 
Germany and Italy and Austria are all specific duties. Every 
Secretary of the Treasury, from Albert Gallatin down to Daniel 
Manning, with the single exception of Robert J. Walker, has 
denounced ad valorem duties as undesirable, unjust, and im- 
practicable of execution, ani as giving room for frauds on the 
Federal Treasury. 

In a letter addressed to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 16, 1886, Daniel Manning, Secretary of 
the Treasury, under President Cleveland, furnished a careful and 


| exhaustive treatment on this subject of duties, ad valorem and 


specific. He quotes from a number of his distinguished prede- 
cessors, and at the end adds his own opinion. I desire to call 
your attention now to what is the consensus of cpinion on the 
part of economists on this subject. 


Secretary Manning begins with Secretary Gallatin, who, iu 
1801, said: 


Without any view to an increase of revenue, but \{n order to gua 
as far as possible against the value of goods being wnderrated in t 
invoices, it would be eligible to lay specific duties on all such articles 
now paying duties ad valorem as may be susceptible of that alteration. 


Following the tariff of 1816, Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, who 
was then Secretary of the Treasury, made an elaborate report 
to Congress upon the question of ad valorems. The legislation 
of 1816 having provided for a large number of ad valorem 
duties, Mr. Crawford suggested that a number of them should 
be given a specific rate. “Mr. Crawford specifies,” says Mr 
Manning, “‘ over 100 articles the list of which is printed in his 
report, wherein he advises the rates to be changed from ad 
valorem to specific.” 


Quoting from Mr. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1841, Mr. Manning continues: 


The records of this department, especially the circular letters and 
reports of my predecessor, Mr. Levi Woodbury, show, during the last 
years of the life of the compromise arrangement of 1833, when th: 
average rates were approaching or had reached the limit of 20 per cent, 
that false invoices, undervaluations, and the nameless and the number 
less devices to circumvent, baffle, and defraud the Treasury, when at 
tempting to apply an ad valorem system, were in lively and successfu! 
operation. Much the same things were said and done about customs 
frauds, in and out of Congr by manufacturers and importers, their 
agents and representatives, as are done and said now in 1886, so w 
form are recurrent events in the life of a government as of individua 
and so small in circumference are the circles of human transactions. 


Mr. Manning further quotes what was said by Walter For 
ward, another distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, in 1840: 


With a view to guard the revenue against fraudulent undervaluation 
which can not be entirely prevented by the existing scheme of a 
valorem duties, specific duties are proposed in nearly all cases when 
practicable. The operation of the system of specific duties may n 
be perfectly equal, in all cases, in respect to the value of the articl 
included under it. But this inconvenience is more than compensated 
by the security of the revenue against evasions, and by the tenden: 
of specific duties to exclude worthless and inferior articles, by which 
purchasers or consumers are often imposed on. 


I come now to quote some of the things which Mr. Manning 
himself said on this subject of ad valorems: 


These obvious inequalities and hardships are, I think, inherent in 
any ad valorem system. The experience of the Government in 1817 
69 years ago, when ad valorem rates were less by one-half, if not by 
two-thirds, than now, and the illuminating report of my predecessor, 
Mr. Crawford, whose correct judgment has been attested by the prais 
of Mr. Gallatin, warn us that even with the large scaling down ot! 
ad valorem rates by a horizontal reduction, or any other recuction, th« 
inequalities and hardships of an ad valorem system and the attempting 
or perpetrating of fraud on the revenue are not likely to come to an 
end. 


Another remark of Mr. Manning is the following, and how 
much truer it is to-day than it was even in his lifetime. 


We are living in days when profits to be derived from the carrying 
on of business, whether it be in buying or selling, or manufacturing 
merchandise, or in the —— business, or in the banking business, or 
in the brokerage business, or in the steamship business, come from the 
large volume of business done under conditions of very “thin” rates 
for transacting the business. Thus it happens that a comparatively 
small sum evaded or saved in the payment of duties to the Government 
will be sufficient to make the difference between a profit er loss in im 
yortation and will be sufficient to give victory in the sharp contest 
yetween rival importers and dealers. 

One advantage, and perhaps the chief advantage, of a specific over 
an ad valorem system is in the fact that under the former duties ar 
levied by a positive test which can be applied by our officers while the 
merchandise is in the possession of the Government and according to a 
standard which is altogether national and domestic. That would be 
partially true of an ad valorem system levied upon “ home value.” but 
there are constitutional impediments in the way of such a system 
which appear to be insuperable. 
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But under an ad valorem system the facts to which the ad valorem 
rate is to be applied must be gathered in places many thousand miles 
away = under circumstances most unfavorable to the administration 
of justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield the gentleman one hour more. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let me illustrate some of the practical oper- 
ations of the ad valorem system of duties. Duties levied ad 
yalorem mean, as we all know, duties levied according to value. 
According to value where? At the port of entry or the port of 
delivery; somewhere within the United States; within easy or 
comparatively easy reach? Not at all. 

If you will turn to our customs administrative laws you will 
find that imported goods must be deciared “at the actual cost 
at the time of exportation to the United States in the principal 
markets in the country from whence imported,” in some cases, 
In other cases they must be declared “at the actual market 
yalue or wholesale price at the time of exportation to the United 
States in the principal markets from the country from whence 
exported.” 

The difference depends upon whether the goods are actually 
purchased or merely consigned. 

In order faithfully and honestly to collect an ad valorem 
duty, information may have to be sought at Calcutta or Bom- 
bay, or Pekin or Yokohama, possibly at some interior town in 
a far-away country. 

Oh, but you say the value will be ascertained from the sworn 


declarations, but our tariff laws are not drawn along those lines. | 


The final ascertainment of dutiable values depends in the last 
analysis upen the honesty, judgment, and discretion of some 
customs officers. We have an army of them at our various ports 
of entry, appraisers and assistant appraisers, examiners, in- 
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| yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 


spectors, a court of general appraisement, and finally a Customs | 


Court. To what extent this great army of Federal employees 
must necessarily be added to if you adopt the ad valorem sys- 


are to be ascertained are the principal markets of the country 
of exportation. We have recently debated a proposed reciprocal 
agreement with Canada. We found out in that debate that 
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place, it does not raise revenue. Under Schedule K, as it is 
now, the Government receives annually $41,000,000. Under this 
bill, if it becomes a law, the Government will not receive that 
$41,000,000 by the amount of a million and a half dollars—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not a fact that instead of the 
Government receiving $41,000,000 every year, it only received 
that amount one year, and that the average for the last five 
or six years has been about $35,000,000 from the present law? 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I have not examined that. 
speaking generally. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will state to the gentleman the 
year yielding the highest revenue was the one taken for compari- 
son in the consideration of this bill; but, as a matter of 
the average was about $35,000,000 in this schedule. 

Mr. DALZELL. I accept the gentleman's figures, but sti 
that does not alter at all my proposition that this bill, instead 
of being a bill to raise revenue, is a bill to deprive us of 
revenue. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If this bill will raise $40,000,000 
of revenue, it will be more than the average of the Republican 
bills. 

Mr. DALZELL. This bill raises $1,500,000 less, according to 








I was 


fact, 


| your caleulation, than the amount raised last year and paid 


into the Public Treasury. 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 
Mr. FOWLER. When the gentleman from Pennsylvania says 
that the present bill will show a deficit of $1,500,000, I ask him 


if he was basing his statement upon the present law as raising 
| $41.000,0007 

tem, a8 is proposed by this bill, no man can tell. And then | 
again, I suggest another difficulty. The places where valuations 


the difference in price, in value, of many commodities varies | 


greatly in the eastern and western end of the long stretch of 
Canada that adjoins our northern border. 

Winnipeg is one of the principal markets of Canada, so is 
Montreal, so is Quebec, and so is Vancouver. An article im- 
ported from Canada will bear one duty if it comes from Winni- 
peg, still another if it comes from Toronto or Montreal, still 
another if it comes from Vancouver, and still another if it comes 
from St. John, New Brunswick. I am told, for example, that 
hay coming from Canada varies from $2 to $4 a ton. The hay 
that I buy from Canada may come in at one rate of duty while 
the hay my neighbor buys from Canada may come in at another 
rate of duty. 

I would like to call attention before leaving this subject to what 
was said by the Republican minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee in their report upon the Wilson bill. That report, as 
I recollect, was written by Mr. Thomas B. Reed. It said: 

The argument against purely ad valorem duties is stronger in the 
case of woolen goods than in any other line of merchandise. Values in 
woolen goods are uncertain and fluctuating. They depend upon the 
values of raw material, which constantly and widely finctuate in price. 
They rest upon the values of goods which are constantly changing in 
style, in pattern, in method of manufacture, which are affected by every 


passing whim of fashion. which are to-day in demand and to-morrow | 


unsalable at any price, which are beyond the power of local appraisers, 
however honest, to determine and keep track of. Hence it is that the 
professional undervaluer has selected this particular field as one in 
which he can operate to the greatest advantage and with the least prob- 
ability of detection and punishment. It is im evidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee that there are lines of woolen goods, manufac- 
tured almost wholly for the American market and sent here upon con- 
signment, upon which no market value is placed until they have passed our 
customhouse and evaded some share of their legitimate duty. The 
specific duty has permitted the American manufacturer to continue com- 
petition, for that, at least, could not be evaded. Under the proposed 
law he will be driven from the field altogether in the lines referred to, 
for he will never know what prices he will be called upon to compete 
against. Where apeeee duties exist, the home producer always has a 
definite standard by which he can operate with some degree of cer- 
tainty. With a law such as this now proposed his struggle will be 
against am antagonist in ambush who has only to change his fictitious 
invoices to underbid every effort of the American to hold this market. 


Without dwelling further upon this subject, I close with the 
assertion I made at the outset, that ad valorem duties, not only 
because they are inherently bad, but because their inherent 
weakness has been discovered, have been abandoned by every 
commercial nation on the face of the globe. 

Now, I have said all along, and I repeat, that, as a bill to 
raise revenue, and that is the ground on which it is sought to 
be justified to this House, this is a hypocritical bill. In the first 
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Mr. DALZELL. I take that as the standpoint; yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then, if that be true, and this bill raises 
$39,000,000, it will be a better revenue producer than the pres- 
ent law, will it not? 

Mr. DALZELL. But no one knows what this bill will raise. 
The total revenue for the year ending June 30, 1910, according 
to the figures given by the print put out by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is $41,904,549.50. That much revenue, accord- 
ing to the print put out by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
went into the Federal Treasury last year; and if in the years 
to come Schedule K should remain as it is now, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that that amount of money will every 
year go into the Federal Treasury. If this bill becomes a law, 
according to that same print, there will be raised $40,556,200, 
and, according to my way of figuring, $1,500,000, or in that 
neighborhood, less than is raised by the present law. 

Now, then, in the first place, I say that so far as Schedule K 
is concerned no change is needed in order to raise revenue. 
It is next to the best revenue producer of all the schedules of 
our present tariff system; but, in the second place, as pointed 
out by Mr. Bryan, and as was pointed out the other day by the 
gentleman from Illinois {[Mr. MANN], and as was pointed out 
two or three days ago by the gentieman from Washington [Mr 
Warevrton], if you want to raise revenue, there are obvi 
means whereby you can much more readily and with less op 
pression to the people raise revenue than by imposing duties 
on wool and woolens. It was suggested by Mr. Bryan and also 
by the gentleman from Illinois that you might raise a large 


us 


| revenue by the imposition of a duty upon rubber. I might 


suggest other articles that are on the free list which are non 
competitive, such as tea and coffee, for instance. A duty might! 
be put upon tea and coffee that would raise a very large r 
nue without changing to the extent of a single penny the price 
that would be paid by the consumer, as we have already learned 
from our experience when we had a duty on tea and a duty 
coffee. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to ask the gent! 
man if he would be in favor of putting a duty on tea and on 
coffee? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will answer that question when the re 
sponsibility of making a tariff bill shall be put upon 
shoulders. 

But the hypocritical character of this bill is nowhere more 
apparent when you call it a bill to raise revenue than when you 
come to consider what it is that this Democratic measure 
attacks—where it goes to get its revenue. Why, with the 
exception of sugar and hemp, Schedule K is the best revenue 
producer of all the schedules of the present tariff law. Why, 
in raising revenue, mangle the best revenue raiser you have 
got? When these gentiemen went to the best revenue raiser 
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we have got in order to raise revenue, they went to that por- 
tion of it which was least subject to amendment as a revenue 
measure, to wit, the duty on wool. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWoop] conceded that the duty on wool was 
an ideal duty. He said it was a fairly competitive duty. It 
is not a protective duty to an excess. It admits fair competi- 
tion of the foreign woolgrower in our market. It is an ideal 
duty, because it is a competitive duty and at the same time 
a revenue-raising duty. The revenue raised upon wool is 
$21,000,000, according to the last figures, while the revenue 
raised on woolens is only $20,000,000. So that you have taken 
the best revenue-producing schedule in the tariff system and 
mangled it for the alleged purpose of raising revenue, without 
raising revenue, and in that schedule you have taken the best 
revenue-raising paragraph and mangled it to such an extent 
that you deprive yourselves of $8,000,000 annually heretofore 
raised upon wool, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will yield. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that America can not pro- 
duce as much wool as is required for the supply of the people 
of America and the manufacturers? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think that is true. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that if you put a high rate 
of duty on wool and on the finished products it will impose on 
the consumer a very great burden? 

Mr. DALZELL. I have not suggested the putting of a high 
rate of duty on wool. I have simply called attention to the 
fact that it is conceded by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the present duty on wool of 11 cents a 
pound is a fair duty; not an exhorbitant duty, but a fair, com- 
petitive duty; and I have called attention to the further fact, 
that it being a fair, competitive duty, and therefore not open 
to assault justifiably, it is also a fair revenue producer. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is the gentleman in favor of putting the 
consumer in that condition, and then oppressing him by a duty 
such as the duties contained in the Payne-Aldrich bill and the 
bill preceding it? 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, not only is there no 
necessity for this bill for raising revenue; not only is it a fact 
that it will not raise revenue, but I will go a step further and 
say that no man can calculate accurately that it will bring 
a single solitary dollar into the treasury of the United States, 
for the reason that the estimate of probable revenue is made 
upon a false basis. Now, let us see how that is. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman decline to answer my 
question ? 

Mr. DALZELL. I decline to be interrupted to answer ques- 
tions as to what my opinions are about a duty on wool. If I 
should be a member of a committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of making a tariff law I should, after consideration, an- 
nounce my opinion then. 

Now, how are the possible supposed revenues estimated by 
the Committee on Ways and Means in presenting this bill? 
Why, they are estimated in this way: They say, “‘ We take the 
imports of the year 1896, which was the best year of the Wilson 
bill, when wool was free, and we compare those imports with 
the imports of the years 1892, 1893, and 1894, the years pre- 
ceding the free wool of the Wilson bill. Then, having taken 
those three years in advance of 1896, the free-wool period, we go 
to 1898, 1899, and 1900, the years succeeding the free-wool 
period, and compare those imports with those of 1896.” 

Well, now, it reqpires very little argument to show that these 
gentlemen can have no accurate results, because they have 
selected abnormal years for the purpose of making comparisons. 
In anticipation of a tariff bill, whether it be a bill to lower 
duties or a bill to raise duties, imports are increased in number 
or decreased in number, as the case may be. Anticipating the 
passage of the Wilson bill, the imports of wool decreased. For 
instance, in 1893 the imports of wool were 175,000,000 and odd 
pounds; in 1894 they were 45,726,000 pounds, and in the same 
year, before the Wilson bill went into effect, 5,592,000 pounds. 

These importations, as compared with the imports of the pre- 
vious years, will be observed to be abnormally low. They were 
made in anticipation of the passage of a free-wool bill. They 
were abnormally low because people were not going to import 
wool and pay duties when they felt a certainty of being able 
to import wool and pay no duty. So that, the last importations 
prior to the free-wool period being 5,592,000 pounds, we find that 
in the year 1895, the beginning of the operation of the free-wool 
bill, the imports were 260,000,000 pounds, and that in the next 
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year, 1897, they were 350,000,000 pounds. Then, coming down 
again, succeeding the free-wool period, the period of the Dingle 
bill, people had no necessity to import wool, because it had 
already been imported to such an extent that the market was 
glutted. And so you find that, succeeding the 350,000,000 pound 
imported in 1897, there was imported in 1898 only 21,000,(«« 
pounds, and in the next year 48,000,000 pounds, and in 18%) 
27,000,000, and in 1900, 28,000,000 pounds. And I doubt, if yo 
will follow the list of importations down to this present da) 
whether you will find that even now the imports of wool hay 
recovered from the extraordinary importations that were mad 
during the free-wool period. 

The following table will illustrate the statement that I hav 
made: 


Quantities of all raw or unmanufactured wools imported into t/ 
United States for consumption, 1892-1900. 


Fiscal 
years. | 


Pounds. 


McKinley—Dutiable. . ole 1892 

) 1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


To make an estimate of probable revenues by comparing tl 
imports of 1896 with the imports of 1893, 1894, and 1895 anil 
with the imports of 1898, 1899, and 1900, is to make a calcula 
tion upon a false basis. It is a calculation made upon an ab 
normal condition of things, and it is worthy of no respect whi 
ever in endeavoring to come to a conclusion as to how muci 
wool will be imported under the provisions of this bill if i 
should become a law. 

Furthermore, if you increase the imports of wool 103,800,000 
pounds, as this bill proposes, I can not understand any reason 
why that 103,800,000 pounds will not take the place of 103,800) 
000 pounds of the domestic production of wool. And if in add 
tion to that you import the quantity of wool in pounds that is 
represented in the $40,000,000 of additional imports of fabric: 
I can see no answer to the proposition that that, too, will dis- 
place just that much of the American production of wool. 

I submit this proposition: It is ridiculous to base a calcul: 
tion of revenue upon the assumption that you will import at 
the same time large quantities of wool and large quantities of 
woolen fabrics. The conditions favorable to the importation o! 


either one of them is incompatible with the conditions that are 


favorable to the importation of the other. Let me put it this 
way: There will be no increase in the quantity of manuf 

tures of wool consumed, other than might be required by the 
slight increase in population, which would be far more than oft 
set by the decreased earnings and consequent decrease in pu) 
chasing ability of all those engaged in the industries of woo! 
growing and wool manufacturing and in many collateral occu 
pations directly dependent upon these industries. That beiny 
so, there being no increase in the quantity of manufactures 0! 
wool consumed, if the imports of the manufactures of wool are 
increased by $40,000,000, then American mills must produ 

that much less product of wool, and will therefore need les 
raw wool by the amount that would have been required to mak: 
in the United States the more than $40,000,000 worth of goods 
displaced by that increase of importations of the products o! 
wool. Is there any answer to that proposition? 

Is it not absolutely true, if the American mills make $40, 
000,000 less products of wool they will necessarily consume les» 
raw wool by from 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 pounds, or in tha 
neighborhood? 

Therefore the committee’s estimate that raw wool imports 
will be increased is fallacious. On the contrary, there will be 
a reduction of imports of raw wool equal to the more than 
125,000,000 pounds of raw wool contained in the increased im 
ports of products of wool upon which the committee count. 

In the second place, if, on the other hand, it be dssumed thai 
the committee is correct in its estimate that raw wool imports 
will increase by $19,000,000, then it must be presumed that the 
additional raw wool imported is to be used by domestic mills to 
make additional quantities of woolen goods, for there is no 
other practical use for increased importations of wool except to 
be used in making goods. In such case the imports of goods 
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must decrease by the amount which can be made out of the 
idditional raw wool imported. 
estimate of imports of manufactures of wool is necessarily 
wrong. Instead of an increase of $40,000,000 there must be a 
decrease by the amount that can be made from the additional 
$19,000,000 worth of raw wool to be imported. 

In other words, it is ridiculous to assume an increase at the 
ame time of the imports of raw wool and the imports of manu- 
factured wool. The conditions that are favorable to the in- 


crease of either are incompatible with the increase of both. So | 


that from that standpoint again, aside from the false basis upon 
which this estimate is made by the committee, it is apparent 
ihat no man can say that this bill will bring in a thousand or 
two thousand dollars worth of revenue, or whether or not it 
will fail utterly to bring in any revenue, 

I hesitate very much to impose further upon the patience of 
the committee. I want, however, to say a word or two about 
protection in connection with this bill, what its influence must 
necessarily be upon our woolen industry. 

I do not oppose at the proper time and in the proper way a 
revision of Schedule K. I realize that there is a large and 
crowing sentiment that deserves recognition, in favor of re- 
vising Schedule K, but I believe that a majority of the American 
people while they desire to secure such revision still desire that 
its protective features shall be retained. 

Now, then, look for a moment at the difference in the duties 
of the various bills with which we are familiar—the Wilson 
bill, the Payne bill, and this bill. I think it will be apparent at 
a glance, without going at great length into the subject, that 
this bill can not in the nature of things furnish any protection 
with its present rates. 

The Payne bill recognizes what has heretofore been regarded 
as a proper method whereby both wool and the manufactures 
of wool shall be protected. It is a method that has been in 
vogue since 1867. It recognizes the right of the manufacturer 
of wool in competition with the foreign manufacturer to be 
placed on the same basis as the foreign manufacturer in regard 
to so-called raw material. In other words, the home manufac- 
turer shall be allowed in addition to the rate of duty on his 
manufactures the amount of duty that is allowed to the producer 
of wool. This places the manufacturer on the same basis at 
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In this view the committee's | 


| 


| its becoming a 


| ence what the duty 


the outstart as is the foreign manufacturer who buys his raw | 


material in a free market. 
I know that there are objections made to this scheme of com- 
to the method of calculating the compensatory duty. It is de- 


nied for instance, that it takes four pounds of greasy wool to 
make a pound of cloth. I do not care to discuss that question. 
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Again, take the duty on “cloths, knit fabrics, and so forth.” 
At least 60 per cent of these fabrics are pure wool. Twenty per 
cent, the duty on raw wool, of 60 per cent, would equal 12 per 
cent. That leaves on those fabrics for protection 28 per cent, 
as the duty on these fabrics in this bill is 40 per cent. But the 
duty on these fabrics in the Wilson bill was 40 per cent, or 12 
per cent more than the duty in this bill. 

And the duty on these fabrics in the Wilson bill did not fur- 
nish adequate protection. 

And so I might go all along the line and show that the duties 
of the pending bill are less than the nonprotective duties of the 
Wilson bill, and that there is not sufficient protection on the 
manufactured articles to preserve the American industry. 

But I have said enough to show the nonprotective character 
of this bill as to wool manufactures. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. DALZELL. 


Will the gentleman yield on that proposition? 
Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking entirely for information on the 
subject. It is contended by some that this so-called compensa 
tory duty being based on the value—that is, being an ad va 
duty—is entirely a different proposition than if it was specitic 
In other words, the value of the combed wool, for instance, has 
been increased by labor, and 20 per cent of the value will amount 
to more in money than 20 per cent of the raw wool. Does the 
gentleman get the idea? 


orem 


Mr. DALZELL. I understand, of course, that there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether or not in the first place 


this compensatory duty ought to be levied in the manner in 
which it is, and there is also a difference of opinion as to the 
method of ascertaining what the compensatory duty is. There 
is a great diversity of opinion on that subject, and, as I said. I 
do not care to go into that subject, because I do not think it is 
material to what I am now discussing. I have simply endeav- 
ored to show that a comparison of the duties in the Payne 
bill and in the Wilson bill and in this bill upon their 
face that they have no value whatever as protective duties, and 
that the probabilities are that with the passage of this bill and 
law there will be a destruction of the woolen 
industry in this country. So far as the duty on wool is con 
cerned, it amounts to nothing. It does not make much differ- 
is on wool unless it is protective. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means stated, 
present duty is a fair competitive duty, and that is 40 per cent. 


show 


the 


| Any duty below that would cease to be competitive and pro 
pensatory duties, and I know also that there are objections made | 


|} under the Wilson bill they can not live under this 


Compensatory duties and the method of their calculation have | 


been in all the various Republican bills since 1867. They have 
received the indorsement of all the Republican committees 
and of all the distinguished men upon those committees since 
1867, 

Whether the rate of duty on raw wool in the existing law is 
too high and whether the compensatory duty is properly fixed 
on the theory that it takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to 
make a pound of cloth may be subject to question, but clearly, 


if the manufacturer is to have adequate protection, he must be | 


allowed a compensatory duty. 

No compensatory duty was provided for, nor was it necessary, 
in the Wilson bill. because wool being free, the home manu- 
facturer and the foreign started on the same basis with free 
raw material. All the duties on woolen manufactures in the 
Wilson bill were protective in their nature, whether actually 
protective or not. 

It is admitted by the gentleman from Alabama that the 
duties on wool in the pending bill are not protective to the 
woolgrower. 

Neither are they protective to the wool manufacturer, as I 
think I ean show beyond question. 

Take, for instance, the duty on yarns. At least 65 per cent 
of yarns are pure wool. Twenty per cent, the duty on raw wool. 
of 65 per cent, would equal 13 per cent. That measures the 
compensatory duty on yarns. As the duty on yarns in the 
pending bill is 30 per cent, it follows that the protective duty 
is 30 per cent less 13 per cent, or 17 per cent. 

But the duty on yarns in the Wilson bill, when woo] was free, 
was from 30 to 40 per cent. That is more than the duty in this 
bill. 

And the duty on yarns in the Wilson bill did not furnish ade- 
quate protection. 


tective. 


| It is plain from a comparison of these rates of duty, as I 


have given them just now, that if our industries could not live 
bill, I do 
not propose now to discuss at length the effect of the Wilson 
bill upon our woolen industry. It is a matter of history. All 
men know that the woolen mills were idle, and that their em 
ployees were wandering the streets hungry and wageless. | 
can recall myself what happened in my own State, in the cit) 
of Philadelphia, where great armies of the unemployed wandered 
in its streets because the textile mills were closed them 
and against everybody else. 

Now let me call attention in that 
eant figures. In 1893, prior to the Wilson bi 
this country 47,274,000 sheep, and their 
In 1897, during the period of the Wilson bill, 
36,819,000 sheep, and the value had fallen fron 


against 


connection to some signifi 


there were in 
value was §$125,.909.000. 
there were only 


S125. 000.000 to 


$67.021.000, In 1910 the number had increased under the in 
fluence of the protective policy to represent a value of $233 
664.000. These figures need no comment. They speak for them- 
selves I place beside the free-wool period the preceding pro 


tective period and the succeeding protective period and 
that as to our sheep industry one period means adversity and 
the other means prosperity. 


To go a step further: In 1893 the imports of wool wer 
5.152.285 pounds, and in 1896, during the free-wool period, 
they were 350,852,026 pounds. The difference bet 1 5D 
000,000 pounds and 350,000,000 pounds means the me re o d 
versity to the American woolgrower. The prices between 1893 
and 1897 show a steady, continuous decline. The prices of 
Ohio fleece wool from 1898 to 1897 were as f 893, 29 
| cents; 1894, 23 cents; 1895, 174 cents; 1806, 19 cents; 1897, 19 
| cents. 

Not only did the Wilson bill flood our markets with imports 
| of wool, but it flooded them with imports of 1 ! neti : of 
| wool also. In the manufactures wool in 1803 ey an 
import of 35,565,879 pounds, while in 1896 the imports were 
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53,494,400 pounds. The difference in the imports as between 
these two years shows the difference between adversity to the 
American wool manufacturer in the free-wool period and pros- 
perity in the period of protection under a Republican law. I 
do not care to pursue this subject further, considering the 
length of time that I have already occupied. 
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I have not considered the effect of insufficient duties on woo! 
upon the question of our food supply. It is plain, howeyer 
that whatever tends toward the diminution or destruction of 
our flocks tends toward the reduction of our food supply and 
to the increase of the cost of living. I read now from the fo!- 
lowing: 


Table showing how the domestic flesh-food supply (mutton) and the wool supply have been increased or decreased as the wool duties of the tariff have been above or below 11 ¢ 


per pou 


Number of 
Number 
| Estimated | Estimated | of sheep | Pounds of 
popula- number to each —_—e 
of sheep.! 1,000 
persons. 


| 


BSSEEs 


28aees 


S88235 


on wool of the first class. 


Percentage of increase or decrease in four periods of 4 years each, with one period of 13 years. 


Increase of 134 per cent in 4 years, with the adequate protection of 124 cents per pound duty 
Decrease of 24 per cent in 4 years, with the inadequate protection of 10 cents per pound duty . 
Increase of 2 per cent in 4 years, with the adequate protection of 11 cents per pound duty . 
Decrease of 26 per cent in 4 years with free wool 

Increase of 164 per cent in 13 years with the adequate protection of 11 cents per pound duty.. 


1 Number of sheep according to the estimate of the Department of Agriculture. 
2 The Dingley Act of 1897 reenacted in the Payne Act of 1909, covering a period of 13 years. 


It is a serious matter to interfere with an industry of such 
importance to our people as is the woolen industry. Almost 
every State in the Union is interested in it. There are in the 
neighborhood of a thousand mills, and the capital invested ex- 
ceeds $400,000,000. More than a hundred and sixty thousand 
employees are dependent on it for their livelihood, and wages 
received by them aggregate annually over $79,000,000. 

The four hundred millions of capital represents a very large 
number of stockholders, great and small, many of them women 
and representatives of estates. 

Interests so important in amount and extent and so varied 
should be dealt with only with the greatest deliberation and not 
in the hasty, unintelligent, and haphazard way proposed in the 
pending bill. 

When we come to consider the cost of producing woolen goods 
here as compared with the cost of producing them abroad it will 
be very apparent, I think, from what I have already said, that 
the duties of the pending bill are not sufficient to enable 
our manufacturers to compete with the foreign manufac- 
turers. 

Upon that subject I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to some testimony. Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, a textile 
expert of the Bureau of Manufactures, appeared before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the last Congress, some two 
years or more ago, and I quote from his testimony : 
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Re aes having been first duly sworn by the chairman, testified 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. You are employed in the Bureau of Manufactures? 

Mr. CuarK. I am a special agent in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Bureau of Manufactures. 

The CHarrMANn. What is your full name? 

Mr. Cuark. W. A. Graham Clark. I am one of the six men who 
are employed by our department to investigate commercial conditions 
in foreign countries, and my line of work is textiles. I have just re- 
turned from a 28-months’ trip, having been investigating the markets 
for cotton manufactures in Asia and the methods of cotton manufac- 
turers in Europe, and for the last two months I have been working 
specially on getting information from the English wool mills in regard 
to their cost of manufacture for the use of this committee, and it 
was thought that it might be best for me to come before the committee 
and give you gentlemen a résumé of what I found, and you can question 
me on any special point that you desire. 

Mr. Unperwoop. If you can do so conveniently, will you just state 
the names of the schedules that you are talking about as you come to 
them, so that we can follow you? 

Mr. Cuark. I am not a tariff expert, and I am not speaking on the 
tariff at all. All I am here for is simply to — about the English 
wool industry and the cost of English wool manufacture. ree 
hundred and forty-eight to 383 is the wool schedule. But I am not 
here as a tariff expert, as I have said, but simply as a textile specialist 
and to give you the results of what I found abroad. I understand that 
the main thing that will be desired of me will be to say what is the 
difference between the English systems and the American systems; what 
advantage they have over our manufacturers. 

Their advantages in brief are cheaper first cost, cheaper money, 
cheaper wool, cheaper labor, rn oe. cheaper supplies. 

Our machinery and costs of building are higher than in England 
by at least a fourth. Then in obtsining money to start the mill they 

ay 43 per cent where we pay 6 per cent. Our very big manufac- 

we can possibly get money at 4 per cent; theirs similarly at not 

over 3 per cent, possibly less. 
x 


In regard to wages, from information gathered in Italy, France, 
England, and the United States I have figured up the comparison in the 
following table. 


Italy. | France. | England.| U?!'ed 


oS 


sssessssee 


Boss spinner 
Mule spinner 
Ring spinner 
Weavers 


peaoouwa es 
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If we assume the wages in the United States at 100, this would 
give the English wages at about 50; the French, say, 45, and Itali 
334, but this can only be general; for instance, in some cases 1 
French operative gets more than the English. In general, however, 
their wages are less. The English wool operative is paid less than i} 
English cotton operative, which is due to various causes, principally t» 
the fact that there is a larger proportion of women in the wool mills 
and these mills are more scattered, so that there is little organizatio. 
of workers, and the industry is so complex and changeable that even 
if organized it would be difficult to secure any uniform scale of waces 
Cotton manufacturing is a standardized industry, but wool is not, and 
it is not only divided into the totally different branches of worsteds, 
venus, and shoddy, but is much more subject to the vagaries of 
ashion. 

Their cost of power is less than ours. Theirs is about two-thirds 
a cent horsepower an hour, while ours is about 1 cent a horsepow: 
an hour. They figure on £3 10s. (say $17) a horsepower a year, w! 
our —— cost will be about $30 a horsepower a year. They get coal 
at about 9 shillings ($2.19) a ton, where we would pay nearer $3.50) 
Our higher cost of coal is mainly due to our mills being more scattere! 
—_ farther from the mines, but our first cost of steam plant is also 

gher. 

Another advantage mentioned was cost of supplies. Besides ordinary 
supplies, wool mills use large quantities of dyes and chemicals, wh 
have to be imported. Belting and general supplies are also higher in 
the United States than abroad. 

These are the main differences and show that in general everythi: 
that enters into the cost of manufacture of woolen and worsted goods 
is cheaper in England than in America. 


Another party who appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee by letter was Mr. Thomas H. Ball, of Philadelphia. 
I will read his letter: 


Hon. Srreno E. Payne, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 


Dear Site: As argument against any iower revision of Schedule K 
the Dingley tariff bill as regards worsted yarns, the writer repre: 
30,000 to 40,000 worsted spindles here and has recently investi: 
and received from England the wages paid for the same work |! 
for comparison. 

Comb minders receive in England $4.30 to $4.75 week, as against 
$6.50 to $8.50 in our mills here; drawers receive $2.80 to $3 in bh) 
land, as against $6.50 to $7 here. Boys, $2.12 to $2.24 in England. 
againet $4 to 5 here. Girls in spinning rooms receive $2.24 to $2.75 

nd, as against $5 to $7 here, 

n regard to the French system of spinning, the writer represen! 
Jules Desurmont & Sons, Tourcing, France, who have recently esta 
lished a branch at Woonsocket, R. L., and the figures below are t! 
wa, paid by this concern in Woonsocket and in their mill in Fran: 

ages paid here for spinners $16 per week; in France $6.50 1 
week. Piecers paid here $12 es week, in France $4.50. Draw 
hands $6.50 here, in France $3.25. Twisting, spooling, and ree!i: 
$6.50 here, and $3.25 in France. 

Being interested in some mills in Belgium, are in a position to stat: 
with full knowledge that the wages in Belgium on this line of work 
is on an average of 5 per cent cheaper than in France, and in (: 
many on this same line of work the wages rule from 10 to 20 per cent 
lower than in France. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SN las Tikal ideas oa tae ain 
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The English firm of Joseph Benn & Son have a mill at Grey- | If, therefore, from the standpoint of the relation of the wool 
stone, R. L, in addition to their works in England, both estab- | industry to our independence as a nation, it is essential that 
shments employing similar classes of labor and producing the | the industry should be maintained at whatever cost, it is ap- 
me fabrics. They state in Greystone, R. I, they pay their! parent that wisdom dictates the choice of such policy as will 
help over 100 per cent more than in England, the average wage | produce that result. All experience has shown that that policy 
in England being $4.77 and at Greystone $10.26. is the policy of protection, the historic policy of the Republican 
They have published a comparative tabulation of wages paid | Party, whereby in agriculture, in commerce, and in manufae- 
their respective plants in England and the United States | tures we have become the leading Nation in the world’s progres- 
covering 18 classes of help. This shows the weekly average | sive march toward a higher civilization. [Loud applause. | 


pay of $4.77 in their English factory and $10.26 in their United | Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Ala- 
States plants, or 115 per cent higher wages in the latter than | bama desire to use some time? 
in the former country. Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like for the gentleman from 
Benn & Son say their employees can save more in this coun- | New York to consume some time at present, so as to make up 
try than they can earn in England. the difference in time. 
Testimony to the effect that the duties of the pending bill are| Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yiehl one hour to the gentle- 
‘not adequate to enable our manufacturers to live in competition | man from Ohio [Mr. WIL.Is]. 
with manufacturers abroad might be multiplied indefinitely,| Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, when this discussion commenced 
Qut I refrain from further citation. it was not my intention to consume any of the time of the com- 


Thkere is one other question to which I desire to call attention | mittee with remarks upon this measure, but as I have listened 
before Concluding and that is this: The wool and the woolen | to the assaults that have been made from time to time on that 
industry is a matter of commanding importance in its relation | side of the Chamber upon the sheep industry that has played so 
to our national independence. <A country might just as well | prominent a part in the development of the great State which I 
be without an army or a navy as without a wool industry. It | have the honor in part to represent, as I have 
is necessary in time of peace for the health of our people, and 


noticed the 
obvious intent of the majority of this House to pursue prac- 
absolutely necessary to our success in time of war. To be | tically the same course relative to that industry that it pursued 
without a wool industry at whatever cost is to be dependent for | the last time it was in control in this Congress, I have felt that 
our most material equipment upon foreign nations—a depend- | I would not be performing the duty that I owe to the people 
ence the thought of which is not to be tolerated for a moment. | that live in the eighth Ohio district unless I should say 
Our Revenue Commission, which was appointed in 1865 to con- ’ ; 
sider our general revenue system, gave prominence to this idea | 
when they said, amongst other things: 


Sole- 
thing upon this Democratic wool measure. 
This discussion has had some advantage, and one of the most 


important things, to my mind, is the fact that it has to some ex- 
The home production of wool is necessary to render us properly inde- | tent cleared the atmosphere. We are beginning to find out 
pendent of foreign policies, in peace and in war, in obtaining our sup- 
p 


jlies of an article on which the lives and health of all our people de- waere gentlemen on that side of the House stand. We are be- 
end. It is necessary to national economy, for no great agricultural | Simning to discover what the real Democratic policy is with 
country can afford to import its most important and costly raw mate- | reference to the sheep industry and the wool industry. .It may 
rial. * * * And finally, it is necessary to extend and complete the | seem strange that there should be any query about that, but 
fetta yw Ce WEeh the WERNER GEE ERI eeauaee oe | those of us who have campaigned in Ohio know that there is a 
good deal of doubt in some quarters as to what the attitude of 
the Democratic Party is, and as to what the attitude of Demo- 
| cratic candidates for Congress is, upon this question of free raw 
wool—or a revenue tariff on wool, if you please. 

And I say that this discussion, if it has accomplished nothing 
else, has at least brought out this fact, brought it out before 
the report reached the House, in fact, that in the estimation of 
the Democratic caucus this bill should be preceded by an 
apology. The caucus is the ruling power in this House, because 
everybody knows that it does not make any difference what 
amendments will be proposed on this side of the Chamber, it 
does not make any difference what arguments are proposed, it 

| does not make any difference how fair the proposition may be, 
From the conclusion that the power of the tariff to affect the loss of | in the last analysis this measure is to be railroaded through 

the woolgrowing industry has in the past proved very slight it does not | without amendment. 

necessarily follow that such power as it has should not be exercised, 4 . : 

Whether the maintenance of the industry in this country is worth the Members on that side of the Chamber are not free to vote as 

cost involved is a question upon which we do not here attempt to pass | their best judgment might dictate. And this ruling body in 


judgment. The advisability of the adoption of free trade or protection the lawmaking department of the Government, namely, the 
involves broad problems of economic principles and public policies such | ; ; a 


The question, therefore, of the life of the industry rises high 
above the mere question of its cost. 

Mr. Herbert Whitney Wright has recently written a book, 
entitled “ Woolgrowing and the Tariff,’ which has been pub- 
lished as one of the volumes in the series of Harvard Economic 
Studies, in which he reviews in a most impartial and philosophic 
manner the history of the inception and growth of the wool 
and woolen industries of this country. Treating the tariff 
question from a nonpolitical viewpoint, he is inclined to believe 
that it has not had the influence upon the industry that is 
generally attributed to it. As bearing upon this question of 
our national independence, I beg leave to quote what he says: 


as would carry us rather beyond the subject in hand. But assuming Democratic caucus, felt that this measure was so out of har- 
ihat the policy to be followed is determined, that it is deemed best to | mony with what they had promised the people, that it fell so 
maintain the woolgrowing industry and to protect it against foreign | fay « . he > he x pecte j : “7 
Z ’ c g : ar short of what they had expected to do that it was necessary 
competition, let us see what light a study of the history of the industry : sree eae : pe lue his bill into thi z . 
throws upon the method to be adopted and the line of action to be | 20d fitting and proper to introduce this bill into this House 
followed in order to secure the end desired. by means of an apology, or, as some one has said here this 
To reach this end two things are essential. First, there must be a jorning. a sor iv isinfect: as it were: hecans aT 
: ; é ning, a sort of a disinfectant, as it were; because we are 
thorough understanding of all the forces_which exert an influence on | en . 5 resoluti hi: eae oe ar 
the industry ; secondly, there must be sufficient power in the duties to | told in the famous resolution that was presented by the gentle- 
counterbalance the rivalry, of whatever sort, which all the other forces | man from Texas, in substance, that this bill was not to be taken 
may develop. This being the case, a bare outline of the situation that | as q true representation of Democratic policy and Democratic 
would confront us may be suggested. ‘inciples, but that something else was to come i 
As the newer lands of the world are opened to development and | PEMICIp ES, ee ere er Je pag = os : 
transportation facilities are improved, the territorial division of labor It is not sufficient to say to the farmers and woolgrowers of Ohio, 
7 bee gs more ey world-wide, ouees ited i a largely | Michigan, and Indiana, and all the other great wool-produ 
cependent upon natural resources. n the United States the situation Sintes 4 fp { tre ie » naralwzed - , a ec 1 
is such as to render any marked advance in the woolgrowing industry | States, that their industry is to be paralyzed; that they e to 
impossible and a gradual decline likely. Experience indicates that the | be compelled to sell their flocks at greatly reduced prices: 


} 


ad sin! to | gg ya = te be found in the present tariff. If the | the industry is to be put upon such a footing that it ean scarcely 
industry is to be maintained in a position of the same relative im- | };.. . . 7 at is roposition thet surels st 
portance as formerly a higher tariff will be necessary. A tariff which live. But coupled with that is the proposi a . ae 

simply offsets such advantages as the foreign woolgrower may have in | be very comforting to the woolgrower—he is told by the Demo- 
See aad cheaper ta ——- oa not sufficient. The foreign | cratic caucus to cheer up and look pleasant, b S he wors 
‘eece Is by no means the only rival of the American; equally serious | ;. ., . ‘ : , a. 6. catitinent tid Ctaie tl 

competitors are found at home, in the greater relative profits of other | 1S yet to come. In other words, it is not sufficient that tl ill 


lines of agriculture. The very advantages and great natural resources | Shall be passed, but it is coupled with the threat that is borne 
< the per en have thus oon = —- omens if the lands of | out by the argument of distinguished gentlemen on that side 
1¢@ woolgrower prove to be particular well adapted for something ‘ ‘ . Sone ig to he. not si iv a rev- 
else, and it is still deemed best that hie sheep ed abandoned. be of the Chamber, that the ultimatum is to be, not simply a rev 
—— re a Sy such as would — wool at least as profitable as | enue tariff on wool, but it is to be free wool, as was pointed 
that other product for which his land is so well adapted. The greater | 9 Vv distinguished gentleman from Pennsy!vania Mr. 
the superiority of the land—the better fitted it becomes for other Ms a Sor fant spoken : 
things—the heavier must be the duty. To some this may appear to | VALZELL], who hat we Spent . ; ; 
make the cost of protection high, but as the history of the old wool- The leader of the Democratic Party, the most prominent liv- 
growing centers shows, it is a cost which the adoption of this policy ing Democrat, is now criticizing you most bitterly because you 
Of the thine pe necessarily condemn the policy ; it is simply one | have not done the thing which you mean to say by the Kitchin 
of the things to be weighed in the balance against such advantages as ave not done ac ; > : ae. ; 7S , 
the maintenance of the industry may secure to the country. resolution you ultimately will do. In other words, you have 
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made up your minds to destroy the wool industry. It has been | 
said a number of times by distinguished and able gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle that in the framing of this bill no view 
was to be had and no view was had of the influence it would 
have upon any American industry. 

If I mistake not the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Peters], in response to queries from my colleague [Mr. Lonc- 
WwortH] and from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hamtr- 
TON], stated that it would have made no difference at all if it 
had been known that this rate of duty or that rate of duty 


would have absolutely wiped out the industry—that it would | 


have made no difference. 
The colloquy referred to was as follows: 


Mr. LonNGworTH. It has been the intention of your committee, has it | 


not, to depreciate the price of raw wool? 
Mr. Pyrers. It has not been the intention of the committee to de- 
preciate; rather, it has been the intention of the committee to enable 


the manufacturer to obtain the imported wool cheaper, so that the tax | 


on the finished product may be made less. 

Mr. LoncwortH. Oh, but the gentleman I do not think answered my 
question. Of course, if this bill is as the gentleman says, solely in the 
interest of the consumer, it must be the intention of the committee to 
depreciate the price of raw wool and of manufactured wool. Now, my 
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question relates solely to the price of raw wool, and I ask the gentie- 


man if it is not the intention of the committee to depreciate the price the farmers and woolgrowers of Ohio, and I propose to dis 


| the bill from their standpoint. 
| growers have been among the most potent influences that ! 


of raw wool. 

Mr. Perers. It is expected the price of raw wool will be lower, if 
this bill passea, than if the present duty of 11 cents a pound should 
remain on it. 

+ om ” 7 * » > 

Mr. Hamitton of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield for another inquiry? 

Mr. PETERS. yp ge = 

Mr. Hami.ton of chigan. The gentleman's party, in the framing 
of this bill, is proposing to levy a tariff on the tariff-for-revenue-only 
basis, as I understand. Has the gentleman considered whether under 
his theory, not mine, he could reduce the duty still lower on raw wool, 
thereby more nearly approximating the view of his great party leader, 
Mr. Bryan, and at the same time increase importations and increase 
revenue? fas he considered whether that could be done? 

Mr. Prrers. Yes; and I may say to the gentleman that we wonld 
have had free wool, and the duties on woolen goods would have been 
made lower, had it not been for the necessity of raising sufficient 
revenue to pay for the extravagances which have been imposed on the 
Government by the gentleman's own party, in which, as he is in a very 
prominent position in that party, he may consider himself entitled to a 
great deal of responsibility. Lspesouse en the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HamivTon of Michigan. However, the Treasury statement seems 
to indicate that we are increasing our revenue and that there is no 
real reason, even from your standpoint, on which to base this measure. 

Mr. Perers. Does not the gentleman know that there is a bond sale 


pong 
Mr. Hamruton of Michigan. On the gentleman’s theory, could he not 


still further increase his revenue by 

Mr. Prerers. No. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Aa And also more closely approximate the 
views of his great leader, . Bryan? 

~. Perers. I wish to say that putting the bill on the basis of raw 
woo 

Mr. HAmiuTon of Michigan. Could he not reduce the duty still fur- 
ther, even on his own theory, and still raise more revenue? 

Mr. Perers. Certainly not. If that could have been done, we would 
have done it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

- HAMILTON of Michigan. That is, even to the point of free raw 
woo 

Mr. Perers. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMILTON of — _ That would be the gentleman's idea? 

Mr. Perrers. That would be my idea, that I would have as little a 
burden as possible placed on the 

* - sz 


ucing the duty on raw wool? 


consumer. 
a 
Mr. LonewortH. In the report, on the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, stress is laid — the fact 
that the cost of producing sheep in Ohio is larger than in other dis- 
tricts in the country. 


Now, I will ask aa this question: If he knew that a 20 
x cent duty, as prov. in this bill, was less than the difference in 

e cost of produ of wool in Ohio and abroad, and therefore neces- 
sarily under the 20 per cent rate it will be impossible to raise sheep 
ey in Ohie, would he, eless, vote for the 20 per cent 
rate 

Mr. Peters. Certainly not. I do not believe the people of this coun- 
try who consume the woolen goods should be taxed in order to make 
an industry profitable where it would not naturally exist, and I—— 

Mr. LoncworTH. I do not think the gentleman answered my ques- 
tion exactly as he intended. He said, “Certainly not ’—that is to 
say that he would not vote for the 20 per cent duty. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman erstood my question, which was this: That he knew 
the 20 per cent duty was not sufficiently high to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production of wool in Ohio and abroad, would he, never- 
theless, vote for the 20 per cent duty? . 

Mr. Peters. The cost ef production of sheep would have nothing to 
do in determining what I should vote for as a duty on raw wool. 

Mr. LonGwortH. The cost of production would no element what- 
ever in the gentleman's mind? 

Mr. Peters. No; none. I did not at first understand the 
I would answer “ Certainly ” instead of “Certainly not” to 
questicn. 


11, submitted by 


t 


tleman. 
previous 


RAW WOOL. 


It is stated and repeated and reiterated that in the framing 
of tariff measures the Democratic Party does not consider any 
industry. It is to write its tariff laws blindfolded, without 
regard to the effect they will have upon the great industries of 
the Republic. And so we are face to face, then, with that con- 
dition; if this debate has done nothing else, it is at any rate 
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fortynate that it has made it possible for the people of 1 
country at last to understand what it is proposed to do. 

You propose to pass this bill now, and then, if through : 
mysterious mischance it should become a law, if you should « 
get the power, you propose to follow it up with anothe: 
that will put the farmers’ product, the woolgrowers’ prod 
upon the free list, and thus complete the destruction of | 
great industry. And I for one am tremendously gratefu! 


| the men on that side who have had the courage to say in de! 


exactly what they think. 

We have had to fight this enemy in the dark im Ohio for ‘ 
years. It has been said in many quarters of the State that 1 
Democratic Party was in favor of a protective tariff on y 
T have heard distinguished Democratic orators say that, 
up to this time there has been some doubt about the pro 
tion. But from this time forth there can not be any doubt. 
know where you stand. We know what proposition you m: 
and the people of the country, in my judgment, will act acc 
ingly. 

It seems to me that there is not any call for this legislation 
now, except the political exigencies of gentlemen on that sid 
I am protesting against the passage of this bill in the nan 


Those farmers and those 


operated in this Republic in the past few years in the cre: 


| of a sentiment for a permanent tariff commission or a ]« 


nent Tariff Board. I happen to know something about the | 
tion taken by that great organization, the Grange, upon |! 
question, and I know that those men, those real farmers 
those pseudofarmers who farm the farmers, but the | 
farmers of Ohio, the Grangers, the sheep men, the woolgrowvers, 
have used their influence continuously in favor of the crea 
tion of a Tariff Commission, a Tariff Board. They, with th 
great majority of the American people, believe that that is the 
way to get the information upon which tariff legislation oug))' 
to be based. They have done what they could to bring about 
that situation in which there would be a sufficiently vigorcus 
public opinion to sustain Congress in the passage of a bill tha‘ 
would provide for a permanent Tariff Board or Tariff Comnmis- 
sion. 

Well, as members of the committee well know, Congress 
acted. The Tariff Board was created. The Tariff Board 
at work. The appropriation is made. And, as we have learne| 
in the discussion to-day, it was stipulated that the report o! 


| the Tariff Commission should be made not later than Deceniber 


of this year. Everybody recognizes, whether he be Dem» 
or Republican, that the tariff legislation that we have hai 
heretofore has been in a sense unscientific, so far as the cv 
tion of the facts was concerned. We have never had a per 
nent tariff bureau for the purpose of obtaining these f: 
Well, finally, we got one. That Tariff Board is now at wor! 
It will be ready to report in December. And yet the major! 
party now brings in this legislation, in the face of these fr 
in the face of the fact that there is not a gentleman on | 
side—and I am frank to say not upon this side and there is | 
a member of this committee—that can tell at this mo. 
the difference between the cost of production of a pound « 
wool in Ohio and in Tasmania, the difference in the cost 
production ef a pound of wool in Michigan and in Queens! 
You can not do it. You have not the information. 

But here we have in the Tariff Board a body of experts. 
body of scientific men, that are at work, at great expense, 
lecting the information upon which we might make a scien'i! 
tariff, for the first time in the history of the Republic. \ 
yet, in the face of these facts, the majority proceed upon |! 
theory—I suppose upon the theory; I am not in their co 
dence—they proceed upon the theory that it is not necessar: 
have facts in order to revise the tariff from the Democr: 
standpoint. In fact, it seems to me that their leaders « 
perfectly consistent in haying this change of heart as to |! 


| 


wisdom of creating a Tariff Board. We had supposed that (>: 


Tariff Board was a nonpartisan proposition. Wverybody \ 
a unit upon that. But gentlemen say that they have lost 


fidence in this Tariff Board, and I am bound to say that I thin 


they are consistent in their opposition to the Tariff Board. ' 
cause if tariffs are to be levied without reference to the cf 
that they have upon any American industry—and that is 
down here as a theory; it is said that in the levying of a i 
the only thing that we should have reference to is the am: 
of reyenue that will be produced; we should pay no atten! 
at all to the effect that that tariff will have upon any Amer: 
industry—if that is to be the theory, I can understand w! 


gentlemen on that side should reject the idea of a Tariff Board. 








In other words, if you are going to legislate blindly and with- 
+ regard to the facts, why, possession of the facts may be an 
rrassment. What need does a Democrat have for facts to 
slate upon the tariff question? Bless you, he legislates upon 
sis of theory, not upon the basis of fact. 
Consequently, if this new theory is to be carried out 
their standpoint they do not need any Tariff Board. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 
Mr, CLARK of Florida. I understand my friend to say that 
» Member upon this side or upon that side knows anything 
ut the difference in the cost of production of a pound of 
woo] at home and abroad. Is that true? 
Mr. WILLIS. I did not state it in quite that way, but then 
that is approximately true. What I said I will repeat: 


according 
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| 


That | 


there is no gentleman on this side or on that side—not even my | 


d friend from Florida, for whom I have such pr ofound re- 
ect for his ability and all that—who knows the exact differ- 
ice in the cost of production of a pound of wool in Ohio and 

Tasmania. Do you? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, my friend says that the Demo- 
rats are proceeding to revise this schedule without that knowl- 
edge. He says that we are proceeding blindly. I want to ask 
him how the Payne Ways and Means Committee proceeded two 
years ago, when they did not have the knowledge which he 
says we have not got now? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman from Florida that 
I decline absolutely to go into any discussion of a matter of 
that kind that I do not know something about. I tried mightily 
to be here to aid in the passage of the tariff legislation of that 
session, but there were circumstances beyond my contro] which 
it would be embarrassing to me to discuss that prevented my 
coming, and consequently I am not in a position to give any 
detailed information about how the Payne law was made. 
[ Laughter. ] 

But to come back to the proposition that I was just making, 
that if we are to have a tariff levied without any reference at 
all to the influence it will have upon any American indusiry, 
then I ean understand why there need be no collection of facts. 
But the position that the farmers and sheep men of Ohio take 
is this: They say, “ Here we bave stocd honestly and earnestly 
by this idea of a Tariff Commission. In public meetings and by 
public resolutions we have done all we could to formulate public 
sentiment.” 

The Tariff Commission has finally 
Tariff Board is at work, and we say to you, “ Wait until you 
have the facts. Do not proceed in ignorance of the facts. Do 
not proceed upon the theory that you are to ignore actual exist- 
ing conditions, but wait until the regular session of Congress.” 

That is the proposition that is made by the farmers and 
woolgrowers of Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman speaks of the farmers 
and woolgrowers of Ohio. He has a very thorough knowledge 
of the growing of wool in Ohio, a practical knowledge, I under- 
stand. Will he state whether in Ohio there are very large 
flocks of sheep owned by a few men of wealth, or whether the 
locks are small as a rule, and distributed about the State, 

nd whether the indusiry is a diversified one or not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall answer that question, propounded by 
my colleague, to the best of my ability, and I want to say to him 
that the sheep industry of the State of Ohio is not in such a 

mdition as it is perhaps in some of the States of the Union. 
It is not in the hands of a few people. There are not simply a 
few great flocks and a few great flockmasters. 

The sheep industry of Ohio is diversified; that is, I mean to 
say it is scattered out over the State. I could not pretend to 
give anything like a fair statement of the average size of Ohio 
flocks, but they are comparatively small. Here will be a farmer 
who owns 50 sheep and his neighbor will have 100 and another 
7, and soon. Of course, once in a while, you will find a farmer 
who specializes, and will have several hundred sheep, but those 
cases are rare. Therefore I speak of this earnestly, because I 
want you to see the effect that this bill which you are proposing 
to pass will have upon this industry. It is not something that 
will simply strike a few people. But if you pass this bill, you 
depreciate the value of wool and the value of sheep. It is a 
matter of record that that is what you propose to do. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH] made that clear the other 
day in a question that he put to the gentleman from Massaehu- 
setts and got a categorical reply that wool was to be decreased 
in price in the markets of the country. That is the declared ob- 
ject of this legislation. 


been provided for, the 








Let me call your attention to the fact that » ef this 
legislation is not going to strike alone on « or K 
masters, but it is something that will pe1 ¢ 
State. Do not get in your minds the idea that 


naire sheep owner of the West is the only one to be affected, but 
understand that when you pa thi 


is bili you strike dow tne 


wool industry of my State, d you are striking at the s 
of sustenance ¢ and livelihood of the small farmer, the n 
owns 50 or 60 acres of land. Those make up the great ma- 


jority of flock masters of oO io. 
Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield for na question? 
Mr. WILLIS. I will. 
Mr. FOWLER. Does the gentleman regard the 
woolen products as being in harmony with the prices of other 
products of necessity? 


Mr. WILLIS. I would rather not take that question up just 
|} now. I em talking about the effect of this | tion the 


wool industry of my 
facturer’s schedule. 

Mr. FOWLER. The real question I desire to ask is, Are 
not the farmers of Ohio, as of the Nation at large, willing to 
reduce the price of their product when they can get a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price of the finished product? 

Mr. WILLIS. That sounds fair. I heard speeches li - that 
along back in 1892. I heard arguments like that, and it was 
said that if we would overthrow the robber barons, whoeve! 
and wherever they are, prices would be lower and it would be 
easier for the people to live. I heard it said, because I was 
living and moving around in this country along in those years; 
it was said by aistin; guished Democratic orators that the result 
of the free-wool provision of the Wilson bill would be that cloth- 
ing would be so much cheaper and the crop ren eee s of life would 
be so much cheaper that it would be much easier for the fariner 
to buy clothing for himself and his family, and ‘t it he eould 
afford to bear the reduction in the selling price of his wool and 
sheep. 

Unfortunately for the farmer, that specious argument found 
lodgment in the minds of a good many of the American people. 
So the Democratic Party was put in power, and it afterwards 
gave us the Wilson bill. What was the result? You had a re- 
duction in the price of the wool and sheep all right, and per- 
haps you had some reduction in the price of clothing, but you 
did just what you are going to do now. You so paralyzed the 
industries of this country by your continuous assault, by your 
breaking down of the policy of protection to American indus- 
tries, that the farmers of this country did not have anything to 
buy even cheap clothing with. [Applause on the Republican 
side. } 

Mr. FOWLER. But the gentleman has not answered 
question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have answered it in my own way. 
it is net satisfactory to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. I am asking for information. 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, if the gentleman will liste: 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. I will put the 
farmers in your State willing for a 
wool? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, sir. 

Mr. FOWLER. If a corresponding reduction 
finished product? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have answered that question once, but I will 
answer it again. The farmers of Ohio are not w 
the chances of an industrial paralysis that \ 
Democratic tariff tinkering. They are not willl 
chances of getting their clothing cheaper as an off 
advantage that will come to having the 
lowered, particularly in view of the previous policy your | 
has carried out when business was so paralyzed in the country 
that the farmers did not bave anything with which to buy even 
the cheaper goods. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then the gentleman is in favor of a tariff of 
150 per cent. Is it not a fact that if you place a high tariff on 
wool you must also place a higher tariff on the finished product? 

Mr. WILLIS. There should be a tariff on the finished preduct 
if there is a tariff on wool, but not a tariff of 150 per cent. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that you must place a higher 
tariff on the finished product? 

Mr. WILLIS. I presume that would be true. Then what? 

Mr. FOWLER. That is true, then? 

Mr. WILLIS. That would be true, becat 
tecting the American labor; yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then, do you regard the tariff that is on 
wool now as a proper tariff for the wool of this country? 
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Mr. WILLIS. 
tariff. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
product—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I say to the gentleman that I am not dis- 
cussing that. If the gentleman wants to make a speech about 
that he may do so. 

Mr. FOWLER. 
question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I decline to yield unless the gentleman wants 
to ask a question on the subject that I am talking about. I 
am not talking about the manufactured schedule. I am talk- 
ing about the protection on wool in Ohio and the other wool- 
producing States. 

Mr. FOWLER. You have said 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman if 
he asks a question on the subject that I am talking about. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask a question for information. 

Mr. WILLIS. Do it. 

Mr. FOWLER. You have said that the tariff requires a cor- 
respondingly higher tariff on the finished product. Now, I de- 
sire to ask you: If the present tariff on wool is a proper tariff, 
as you have said, is not the present tariff on the finished 
product a proper tariff? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, that does not follow. 

Mr. FOWLER. Well 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not ask a 
question and then.answer it also. The fact that I am saying 
to this committee that a tariff of 11 cents a pound is a proper 
tariff upon raw wool of Class I, or that 12 cents a pound might 
be a proper tariff on second-class wool, is one thing, but there 
is a tremendous hiatus between that proposition and the propo- 
sition that therefore every rate that may be provided in the 
Payne law upon every manufactured article is proper. There 
is no logic in that. I am not discussing the schedule on manu- 
factured woolens, and I am not going into that. The gentle- 
man may if he wants to. 

I am talking about the effect of this bill upon the sheepmen 
and the woolmen and the wool industry of this country, and I 
do not wonder that the gentleman wants to get away from the 
proposition because I tell him that there is a rod in pickle for 
the men who propose to break down the sheep industry in this 
country by passing this bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is the gentleman in favor of a reduction in 
the woolen schedules as they now exist? 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam not in favor of a reduction of the woolen 
schedule as long as that reduction is gotten up over on that side 
in any such unscientific and destructive manner as this bill is 
drawn. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have made my position clear on that. 
I want now to take up another phase of this subject. I say to 
the members of this committee that this bill that is brought in 
here is put upon a false basis. I shall not say very much upon 
one point I had expected to discuss, because it has been so 
thoroughly covered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DauzeEt_L] im his remarks. As I go over this report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—and I have read it as carefully as 
I can—there are two general reasons given for the bringing in 
of this bill for the necessity of its enactment into law. 

Mr, GOEKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GOEKE. Does the gentleman think that the people of 
the eighth district of Ohio, and the people of Ohio generally, are 
satisfied with Schedule K as it now exists? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to my colleague that I think they 
are a great deal better satisfied with it than they would be 
with this bill that my friend is proposing to vote for—vastly 
better. 

Mr. GORKE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOEKE. Then my colleague suggests that they are not 
particularly satisfied with it as it now exists, does he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the gentleman that I am not at 
all embarrassed about it, or mealy-mouthed about it. There 
are some items in Schedule K of the present law that are not 
satisfactory to the people generally, nor to me, as I suppose 
there are some that are not satisfactory to him. It is not likely 
that there ever will be a tariff law that will be entirely satisfac- 
tory to everybody. 

And if the gentleman or I had had the writing of that sched- 
ule perhaps some things in it would have been different; but 
since my friend has asked me a question about that, let me ask 
him a question. The majority has announced through the 


Yes; I regard the tariff on wool as a proper 


Do you regard the tariff on the finished 


Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one more 


Mr. Chairman—— 
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leaders upon that side that this is only the first step—that »11 
mately there is to be freeraw wool. I would ask my friend if |, 
is in favor of free raw wool? 

Mr. GOEKB. Whenever there is a general revision of tho 
tariff so that we can provide for the revenues by placing w 
on the free list, I would be in favor of putting wool on the fri. 
list. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, WILLIS. That answer is perfectly frank—as the 
swers from my friend from the fourth district are alwa 
frank. But that puts the question a good ways off, I thi: 
with the qualification that he has put into it. Now, I want t5 
proceed with the line of reasoning I had in mind. There are 
two reasons that are given for the bringing in of this legis|.- 
tion. The first one is that it is a financial necessity to make 
some sort of an explanation to the American people, who, wit|)- 
out regard to party, have been asking for a tariff commission 
or a tariff board and have been petitioning that the revision of 
Schedule K shall await the finding of that board as to the 
facts. In order to make some explanation to the American peo- 
ple as to why you have deserted them upon that proposit 
you now propose to legislate without any investigation of | 
facts, on the theory that such legislation is a financial neces- 
sity. That is the first excuse that is given. 

The excuse that there is a financial necessity was filled 
full of holes as a sieve by the argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzeti]. I am not in the confidence of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, but it has never been asse: 
that any-financial officers of the Government have appeared | 
fore the committee and asked for any financial legislation. | 
view of the facts as they are shown here by this official stateme: 
of the United States Treasury for to-day, in view of the f 
that we have in the Treasury of the United States a working 
balance of $25,000,000; in view of the further fact that we | 
a total balance in the general fund of $86,000,000; in view of 
the further fact that this day the excess or ordinary recei)ts 
over ordinary disbursements is $148,000; in view of the further 
fact that it appears on page 3 of this statement that for t 
year thus far the excess of receipts over disbursements 
$15,000,000, and in view of the unquestioned and unquesti 
able facts, as presented here a few minutes ago by the gen'|: 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DatzeLi], that argument as to 
financial necessity absolutely falls to the ground. There is : 
financial necessity for this legislation. The Treasury is in 
safe condition, and this claim that the Treasury is depleted 
trumped up here simply as a sort of flimsy excuse for |! 
attack upon the great woolgrowing industry of this counir 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Then, the second «1 
ment that is given, or the second so-called argument, or se 
excuse is this. It is claimed—and I imagine a majority of | 
committee shed a great many tears as they wrote these |i 
you will find in the report, pages 24, 25, and 26—it is clai: 
that the wool industry is a dying industry. Sad, doleful fa 
are here presented. 

The number of a and the amount of the clip have not been 
creased in proportion to the population— 

I am reading from page 25, and then at the bottom of tli 
page— . 

The fact must be faced, therefore, that the 40 years of high pretec 
tion have entirely failed to really help the wool-growing industry as 
whole. This long, troublesome, and costly experiment has not yie! 
the results claimed by its advocates. The test of long experience, 
which every human project must stand or fall, proves that the | 
tective duties on wool do not serve a useful purpose. The protect 
theory involved, if indeed it was ever sincerely believed by its 
moters and principal advocates, has broken down. The excessive | 
dens forced upon the consumers under the present high duties | 
driven them to use other textile fabrics in place of woolen goods to 
very great extent. It is characteristic of policies in restraint of trade 


that they are driven to extremes by the beneficiaries they make powerf: 
and injure the fair opportunities of all. 


See! They say it has been a long, troublesome, and costly 
experiment, and the logical conclusion is that since it has been 
a long, costly, and profitless experiment that therefore they 
propose to abandon it. Stripped of all verbiage, the statement 
on page 26 of this report, if it means anything at all, means 
that the gentlemen in control of that side have come to the con- 
clusion that the sheep industry and the wool-growing industry 
of this country are not worth while, and tbey are not going to 
try to preserve the life of these industries. They go on further 
on this page: 

The principal part of our woolgrowing is now in the far Western 
or Mountain States, which in 1910 produced about 50 per cent of the 
total domestic clip. For a number of years the raising of sheep for 
wool has been a comparatively small incident of agriculture in the 
older and Eastern States. I* evident that the development of agri- 
culture in the West is br into more profitable use a great deal 
of land heretofore used only for pasturage, and with the steady in- 
crease in our population pasturage must give way more and more to 
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:zricultere throughout continental United States. The raising of 
‘rge numbers of sheep requires great ranges of suitable grazing land, 
with suitable water and soil conditions. It is therefore evident that 
, the future, with our rapidly increasing population, if our people 
are to continue to use wool for clothing to a great extent, a larger 
oreentage of the domestic consumption must be imported than has 


heen the ease heretofore. This will not mean a less demand for our 
domestic wools, but a greater and better demand for all the domestic 
ool that eam be raised, if unwise restrictions discouraging the use of 
wool are avoided. It is maintained by a very large number of our 
hest economists and statesmen that the economic situation involved in 
rapid progress as a nation requires that our ports should be 
thrown open to the importation of wool free of duty; and this view, 
based on the most profound consideration of the public welfare, has 
ind expression in Democratic legislation. It is the constant intent 
of the Democratic Party to make the burden of tariff taxes as light as 
1 ible for the people, and to levy tariff taxes on a revenue basis as 
ptly as possible, for the party recognizes no justification whatever 

for tariff taxes except the necessity of revenue. 


And so on. I will insert that in my remarks in the Recorp. 
I will not take the time to read it now. 


Down at the close of that paragraph the committee say: 
This will not mean a less demand for our domestic wool. 


It is a fact that it is proposed in this bill to bring in some 
thing like 200,000,000 pounds a year in addition to what is 
now being imported, and it is claimed that that is not going to 
decrease the demand for American wool. How in the name of 
common sense could such a proposition as that stand for a 
moment? As was shown here the other day by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], our Republican leader, how is it pos- 
sible that you can bring in something like 200,000,000 pounds 
per year and yet not displace any American wool? The mere 
statement of that proposition disproves it. But let us read on. 
It sounds like the siren’s song that the people listened to back 
in the election of 1892. It says: 

This will not mean a less demand for our domestic wools, but a 
greater and better demand for all the domestic wools that can be raised. 


How well I remember a speech by a distinguished Democratic 
statesman, in which he said that if we simply had free wool we 
would increase the market for American wool; that we could 
use it in mixing, and all that sort of thing. I will ask the men 
who are old enough te remember to simply look at the facts as 
they know them. Did that work out? Was that argument 
valid? Did it inerease the market for American wool or the 
price to the farmer under the operation of the law of 1894? 
Was the argument good then? If it was not good then and did 
not work out, what makes you think it is of any account and 
will work out now? 


But let us go om. They say, and here is the milk in the 
coconut : 


It is maintained by a very large number of our best economists and 
statesmen that the economic situation involved in our rapid progress 
as a nation requires that our ports should be thrown open to the im- 
portation of wool free of duty; and this view, based on the most pro- 
found consideration of the public welfare, has found expression in 
Democratic legisiation. It is the constant intent of the Democratic 
Party to make the burden of tariff taxes as light as possible for the 
people, and to levy tariff taxes on a revenue basis as promptly as pos- 
sible, for the party recognizes no justification whatever for tariff taxes, 
except the necessity of revenue. 

Recurring, again, to the proposition to which I referred at 
the beginning of my remarks; that is the proposition of the 
Democratie Party now. That party disregards the welfare of 
every American industry and levies its tariffs for revenue only. 
There was a time when they said, “ We are in favor of a tariff 
for revenue only, with incidental protection.” And I am not 
saying but what there may be a very small degree of protection 
in this bill. Personally I think there is. Your great leader, 
Mr. Bryan, thinks there is a good deal of protection in it. But 
I want to say in passing that there is not enough to amount to 
anything. You will hurt the wool industry just about as badly 
by the passage of this bill as it was hurt in 1894 by the passage 
of the Wilson law. You are hurting it now by the threat of 
passing this bill to be followed by a bill putting wool on the 
free list just about as badly as you would if you had brought 
in your bill for what you actually believe. Why did you not 
stand for the thing that your party absolutely stands for and 
which it promises for the future, namely, free wool? Why do 
you qualify? You are following the theory, I suppose, that if 


you eut off the dog’s tail an inch at a time he will feel more 
comfortable about it. 


It is, then, the Demecratie proposition that the wool industry 
is a dying industry; that you might just as well let it go. Now, 
I want to canvass that situation very briefly and see whether 
this wool industry is a dying industry. I cal! attention to the 
fact that whenever you have had tariff legislation like unto 
this, the wool industry has temporarily been a dying industry. 
I refer to a table which I have before me. 





Effect upon the number of sheep of 5 experiments during the past 42 

years with revision of the ol tariff. 

[Whenever the duties have bé elow 11 its per nd on wool of 
the first class, flo dect i, and, on the other hand, 
when the duties ve been as at present Li nts r pound or 
higher) they have alwa ( ] 

Ra . Per cent of 
‘ i rease 

Year of enactment. Term of existence lu e —— < 
: +) or dk 
. crease (—). 
f 

Bs Kthhctn tdtinbcadeatinbeidbadaasies Last 4 years of +25 

Se ptitttincdtwndknedhntinn seneaéacade About 6 years —16 

dil cet ednciei teat a da Less than 4 y¢ +10 

ME av Anbes ditaes siddadedus sen cadewes Medass Free -21 

eatin tridebini ia tarace aa dcnachinte'a weit ied -| 12 years il +46 


Under the act of 1867 the tariff on wool was 124 cents per 
pound. In the last four years of that tariff the number of sheep 
in this country increased 25 per cent. Then under the act of 
1883 the tariff was reduced to 10 cents. Note the effect it 
had. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that experience has shown that 
as soon as you go below the rate of 11 cents per pound duty on 
first-class wool you paralyze and practically destroy the wool- 
growing industry of this country. Under the act of 1883, as I 
have said, the duty was reduced to 10 cents a pound. What 
was the result? In six years there was a reduction in the num- 
ber of sheep in this country of 16 per cent. The very minute 
that you get below that danger line of 11 cents per pound 
duty, then you work destruction to the woolgrowing and sheep- 
raising interests of this country; and for that reason, as I said 
a little bit ago, this feeble palliative you have introduced here 
does not do the woolgrower any good. If, as experience has 
unquestionably shown, it requires a duty of 11 cents a pound to 
make the industry live, then, if you put it down, as you are 
proposing now, to a duty of 20 per cent, you might just as well 
put it to 5 per cent, because you will kill the industry, anyhow. 
That was the effect then of this law, with a duty of 10 cents 


per pound, in six years. There was a decrease in the number 


of sheep of 16 per cent. 

Then came the act of 1890—the McKinley law. In less than 
four years, under the operation of that beneficent statute, with 
first-class wool bearing a duty of 11 cents a pound, you had an 
increase in the number of sheep in this country of 10 per cent. 

And then came the halcyon days for Democratic wool legisla- 
tion. As I have alluded to it before, the people listened to the 
argument, or the statement, rather, that if wool was put on 
the free list there would be an increased demand for the Amer- 
ican product and the farmer would not suffer any reduction in 
his prices. Well, see how it worked. Under the Wilson law of 
1894 you had free wool. What was the result? What was the 
result, I say? The result was that in three years you had a 
falling off in the industry is this country of 21 per cent. To 
bring that to my own State, just so that you can see the effect, 


I hot in my hand Ohio’s statistics for 1897. Do 


Lor not be 
alarmed, gentlemen; I do not mean to read this through or any 
considerable part of it, but I mean just to place before you 
some facts to bear out this proposition. 

Take, for example, the county of Champaign, not one of the 
greatest sheep counties in the State. The ol clip in that 
county in 1890 was 121,000 pounds. Under the beneficent in- 
fluences of the McKinley law the clip rose in 1893 to 175,000 
pounds. Under the baneful effects of the Wilson law it fell to 
104.000 pounds. 

Here is another—Delaware County. Here you have, under 
influence of the McKinley law, 400,000 pounds; under the Wil- 
son law, 210,000 pounds. And so on with the other counties in 
the district that I have the honor to represent—Hancock l 
Hardin and Logan and Union. 

In Hancock County in 1890, 213,000 pounds yool 1 e 
shorn; under the McKinley law this increased in 1892 to 231,000 
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pounds; but under the destructive influence of the Wilson law 
the clip fell off in 1896 to 155,000 pounds. Hardin County’s 


wool clip in 1890 was 199,000 pounds ; in 1804 it had increased te 
210,000 pounds under the McKinley law; but 

Wilson law came like a blight on the wool industry, and pro- 
duction fell off in 1896 to 154,000 pounds. Farmers sold their 
wool at meager prices and drove their sheep to the slaughter 
pens or gave them away. Logan County’s wool clip was 220,000 
pounds in 1890; under the encouragement of the McKinley law 
it increased to 299,000 pounds in 1893, and then fell off under 
the Wilson law to 155,000 pounds in 1896. Under the McKin- 
ley law in 1891 Union County sent to the market 338,000 


in that year the 
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pounds; under the baneful influence of a Democratic free-wool 
law the clip fell to 190,000 in 1896. And in all these great 
counties not only was the annual production of wool greatly 
reduced, but the small amount that was produced was sold at 
ridiculously low prices, and sheep could hardly be disposed 
of at any price. These facts are emphasized by the figures of 
1897, when the disastrous effects of Democratic free-wool legis- 
lation under the Wilson law became fully apparent. The 
fariners and woolgrowers have been struggling slowly upward 
to recoup the losses sustained between 1894 and 1897, and they 
want no more legislation such as almost drove them to bank- 
ruptcy in those years. They are carefully improving their 
fiocks and trying to restore the sheep industry, and they are 
succeeding. In view of the present prices for their product, 
they ask that the present tariff of 11 cents a pound on raw wool 
be retained. 

The same story is told in every county. In the years that 
the people were struggling under the act of 1894 the number 
of sheep fell off; prices went down; there was stagnation in the 
wool industry. You could not sell wool at any price. Abso- 
lutely you could hardly give sheep away, and that situation 
obtained in other places in the country. There is no question 
about that. It was a situation that was well-nigh universal. 
There was no market for sheep, no market for wool. 

Absolutely every time you go back to the principle of a pro- 
tective tariff of at least 11 cents a pound upon wool, then your 
wool industry has revived, and so it has operated in this case. 
Under the Dingley law of 1897, in 12 years, with wool bearing a 
duty of 11 cents a pound, there has been an increase in the 
number of sheep in this country of 46 per cent. Gentlemen will 
say, “ Why, the wool and sheep industry in the world is dying; 
it has decreased.” I call attention to another table, which I 
shall insert in my remarks, showing that at the very time that 
the number of sheep of Europe has decreased 10 per cent—while 
in North America, as a whole, the number has decreased 7 per 
cent, while in South America it has decreased 9 per cent, while 
in Asia it has decreased 18 per cent, and so on with the different 
continents—at the same time that there has been a decrease in 
the sheep industry and the wool industry in other countries, 
in this country, where the industry is protected under the 
principles of Republican tariff laws that give to the woolgrow- 
ers a protection of at least 11 cents a pound—under the pro- 
visions of these beneficent laws, I say, the wool industry and 
the sheep industry have grown and prospered and increased. 
When at the very time that there has been a decrease in these 
other continents and in these other countries, in the United 
States of America in 12 years, as I have pointed out, there has 
been an increase of 46 per cent, and the same thing applies 
to the State of Ohio. There has been a tremendous increase 
there. 

I have a letter here that I received this morning from the 
Census Bureau, in response to a question of mine that I had 
sent to the department, calling attention to the fact that in 
the State of Ohio, where our Democratic friends tell us the 
sheep industry and the wool industry are of se little importance 
that they can be trifled away—that it is a dying industry, as 
they say, in the State of Ohio—there has been an increase in 
the number of sheep in that State of something over 10 per 
cent in the past 10 years. 

I will print as part of my remarks the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, June 12, 1911. 
Hon. FrRaNK B. WILLIs, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Wittts: In compliance with a telephonic message 
through the chief clerk, I hand you herewith an exhibit of the number 
of sheep and the fleeces of wool returned by the census for the State of 


Ohio at various census years. This has been prepared by the chief 
statistician for agriculture, Dr. L. G. Powers: 





Years. Sheep. Fleeces. 





No distinct tabulation was given of the fleeces of wool in 1880, and 
the census reported as the number of fleeces a number — to the 
a 


number of animals returned as sheep. In 1890 a separate tabulation of 


sheep and fleeces of wool was made. Those numbers differ. The ex- 
planation of the difference is doubtless that the instructions for 1890, 
as well as for pe years, did not tell the enumerators whether 
they should ine 


ude lambs or not. The number of lambs included in 
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1890 is undoubtedly substantially equal to the difference between t) 
number of fleeces and the number of sheep as given above. The num!» 
of sheep reported in 1880 was no doubt exaggerated to the same exte; 
and due to the same cause as in 1890. In 1900 the census asked 5) 
cifically for a separation of the number of wool-producing sheep an | 
lambs, and at that time the number of fleeces of wool shorn was som 
what greater than the number of wool-bearing sheep on hand at t} 
date of enumeration. The difference represents the fleeces of sh: 
that had been slaughtered between the time of shearing and the da 
of enumeration. Any complete enumeration of sheep and wool in 1} 
spring of the year will show a slightly greater number of fleeces sho) 
than of sheep on hand. The enumeration of wool in 1909 as returned 
the census of 1910 is more or less imperfect, owing to the date 
enumeration ; hence the figures for wool in Ohio in 1909 are not fi! 
expressive of the facts. The number of fleeces shorn was doubtless 
— more than the number of wool-bearing sheep reported, as stato) 
above. 


Very respectfully, 


) 


ROLAND P. FALKNER, 
Acting Director. 


And, by the way, this is another reason why I am oppose! 
to the passage of any bill upon this subject at this time. W. 
are trying to get information. You can not get informatio) 
from the Tariff Board, because its report is not yet ready, 
And this is the extent of the information that I have been a} 
to get from the Census Bureau as to the wool situation in Ohi: 
and I speak these words not by way of criticism of the Censy 
Bureau, because they gave me all the facts they had. But tha; 
information is not now obtainable. It will be in a few month: 
from now. Why rush in such héadlong haste to destroy this 
great American industry? Why not wait and get the facts 
from the Census Bureau and the Tariff Board? These facts 
will be obtainable in a few months. If your proposal to ab: 
don the woolgrowers to destruction is just, you should nv! 
fear bringing the facts to light, or do you suspect that the fac. 
are against your contention and is this the cause of your 1 
seemly haste to blight and destroy the woolgrowing and she 
raising industry? 

The conclusion I want to make from all this is simply th:' 
the wool industry is not a dying industry. It is an indust) 
that has fallen off tremendously in periods when we have hii! 
Democratic tariff legislation, and it has revived when we have 
had protective legislation. 

Another thing I want to call your attention to in that c 
nection is that there seems to be a misunderstanding in son. 
quarters as to the number of sheep in this country. I hear! 
gentlemen discussing the matter the other day, and it was sa 
that there are only 38,000,000 or 39,000,000 sheep in the countr 
I have here the statistical abstract issued by the Governny 
of the United States. At page 148 you will find that in 1906 | 
number of sheep was 50,000,000; in 1907, 53,000,000; in 19). 
54,000,000; in 1909, 56,000,000; in 1910, 57,000,000; a consi: 
increase. 

So that-the second proposition upon which this legislation i 
based, namely, that the sheep and wool industry is not pros; 
ing, that it is not of sufficient importance to warrant any « 
sideration or attention at the hands of this committee—th:\' 
proposition is without any foundation whatever. 

I want at this point to call your attention to what seems |) 
me to be a very remarkable doctrine. It appears in the re) 
sent out by the committee. It appears also in the discussi 
that was had upon the floor of the House by distinguished Mei- 
bers of the majority of the Committee on Ways and Menu: 
consequentiy there can not be any mistaking the authority 
these statements. 

That doctrine, which to me seems astonishing, is set for!) 
in the report of the committee, and also brought out parti: 
larly in the remarks that were made by the gentleman fr) 
Massachusetts [Mr. Prerers], in which he complains bitter!y 
that as a result of Republican legislation certain importatio: 
have been cut off. It was said, for example, that here are suc 
and such importations of woolen manufactures, and that with- 
out this Republican policy of protection the importations wou! 
have been greater. It was said by way of complaint and indic'- 
ment and criticism that in certain lines there were practically 
no importations, and the argument running through that all the 
time was that it was a matter of alarm and should be a ma 
ter of dissatisfaction—a matter that ought to be remedied by 
legislation, if we had got to that point where American indus- 
tries would come anywhere near supplying American needs. 
The statement referred to follows: 


COMBED WOOL AND TOPS. 


Tops constitute the second process in the manufacture of clot). 
One of the few changes in the act of 1909 is the insertion of a spe! 
paragraph on the aT on tops. Prior to this enactment tops w: 
not separately reported. It is to be expected that the ad valorem r. 
on tops would be low, as they are one of the raw materials enteri: 
into manufacture. The present, however, is practically a prohibitiv 
one, and last year there were imported only $1,129. worth, which 
resulted in an equivalent ad valorem rate of 105.19 per cent. This is 
reduced to 25 per cent. The imports of tops have been so insignificant 


1911. 


nd the present duty is so largely prohibitive that it has been very 
‘eult to obtain a point for a revenue rate. Even under the present 
however, it is estimated that the present importation will not be 


tensive. 
YARN. 


present act provides a compound and ad valorem duty for yarns, 
which in the last year there were imported $326,886.02 worth, which 
ted, under the tariff, in an equivalent ad valorem rate of 82.58 
eent. This duty is practically prohibitive. This is especially so 
the duties on cheaper yarns. While the act of 1901 made a slight 
nge in the rates, it amounted to nothing, as the imports were still 
olntely insignificant. The imports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
19. consisted of only 127 pounds, worth $28, on which was paid a duty 
vonting to 159.75 per cent ad valorem. As with the yarns used in 
e cheaper form of cloths, their prohibitive duties added greatly to the 
nse of the finished product. As practically all the yarns imported 

. over 30 cents per pound, the specific duty became a constantly 

diminishing burden as the class of yarns grew more expensive. 


Mr. Chairman, that objection develops the whole difference 
between the theory of Members on that side of the House and 
of Members on this side of the House. The Republican theory, 
as I understand it, is that it is better if we can develop our own 
industries, if we can employ our own labor, if we can build 
our own mills, if we can raise our own products, that that 
should be done in this country than that it should be done in 
a foreign country. To me it is perfectly amazing that gentle- 
men should criticize or complain because American inventive 
genius, American skill, encouraged by an American protective 
tariff, and American workingmen, and American capitalists, 
have been able so to develop the industry in this country that 
we are foremost in it and are able to supply our own demands. 
It seems to me that instead of being a matter for criticism it 
ought to be a matter for congratulation. 


But, I say, the mere discussion of that proposition develops 
the difference between the theory of gentlemen on that side and 
gentlemen on this side. There was one particular phase of the 
discussion that was little short of astonishing. I1 read from 
the RecorD, at page 1869: 


Shoddy, waste, and rags have placed on them the same duty as that 
on wool—20 r cent: Many of these articles are the raw materials 
for certain mills, and their lowering in price from an ad valorem rate 
under the Payne bill of 38.96 per cent to 20 per cent should greatly 
lessen the tax on the consumer. The present duties on importations 
of shoddy are practically prohibitive. In this last year only 30 pounds 
were imported which bore an ad valorem duty, a return to the Govern- 
ment of the magnificent revenue of $7.50. 

On the entire importations under this schedule, amounting in 1910 
to $203,509.25, duties were paid of $79,293, at an ad valorem rate of 
38.96 per cent. Under the proposed act it is estimated that the im- 
poptations will reach $890,500, which, at the rate of 20 per cent, will 
produce a revenue of $178,100. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes additional. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to develop that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the report of the committee the same thought is 
brought out at page 29. Near the top of the page it says: 


The bill H. R. 11019 provides in one paragraph (2) for all the wool 
wastes, shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool extract, carbonized wool, carbon- 
ized nolils, and rags composed wholly or in part of wool, and on all these 
articles, including wool wastes and woolen rags not specially provided 
for, imposes a uniform duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, the same as 
on unmanufactured wools. It has been the Democratic policy to treat 
the principal wool wastes In the same way as raw wools are treated 
in tariff legislation. Such was the case in the Wilson bill in 1894 as 
it was passed by the House of Representatives, in the Springer bill 
of 1892, and in the Mills bill of 1888. In the Wilson Act of 1894 
the Senate imposed a duty of 15 per cent on shoddy, noils, wool extract, 
yarn waste, thread waste, and other wastes, although leaving raw 
wools free of duty; but in the Springer bill of 1892 and the Mills bill 
of 1888 these articles were treated exactly like raw wools. As to 
woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, the Wilson Act of 1894 made the rate 
15 per cent, while the rate proposed in the Springer bill of 1892 was 
25 per oo The Mills bill of 1888 treated these articles exactly like 
raw wools. 


Now, at the bottom of the same page: 


The existing duties on the wastes, shoddies, and rags are provided 
for in paragraphs 372, 373, and 374 of the act of 1909. These duties 
are improperly and unfairly proportioned. On the actual imports of 
the fiscal year 1910 the ad valorem equivalents of the duties collected 
ranged from 32.06 per cent on noils to 38.08 per cent on rags and 
flocks, 57.97_ per cent on yarn, thread, and other wastes and wool ex- 
tract, and 375 per cent on shoddy. The average ad valorem equivalent 


poll, duties collected on all the articles of the group was 38.96 per 


Now, if you wili turn to page 92 of the report you will find a 
detailed statement under the subhead “ Shoddy ” that ought to 
be very interesting. This is under the acts of 1897 and 1909. 
For example, here in the year 1901 there were only 7 pounds of 
shoddy imported; 1907 there were 55 pounds imported; 1908, 
50 pounds; in 1910, 30 pounds. Now, if gentlemen will look to 
the right in the table they will find that the rate of duty in one 
year was 250 per cent, another year 174 per cent, another year 
98 per cent, and in 1910, 375 per cent. 
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Imports and dutics, 1895-1910. 
SHOppY. 


Average. 


Value (Ad va- 
per unit, lorem 
of quan-| rate of 
tity. | duty. 


Rate of duty. Quantity. Value. ee ag 


: 


Pounds. 


1295 {30 cents per pound.. 30 $17. 
~~ |\15 per cent 51,190 4, 588 
1896 | 139, 931 12, 873 
1897 | 2, 54! 337.00 | 
1801 .00 | 
1905 1 } 00 
1905 | 958 00 | 
1907 5 4.00 | 
1908 , 5.00 | 
1910 | 3 2. 00 


Per ct. 
52.94 


RAGS, MUNGO, AND FLOCKS. (ACT OF 


Pounds. 


48, 606 
4, 439 


Per ct. 
| $4,860.60 | $0.32) 31.22 


1894 | 10 cents per pound. . 
443.90} .25| 40.68 


$15, 570. 00 
1895 do 


1,091. 00 





Pounds. 
6, 498, 907 
, 402 
36, 235 


, 194 


1895 | Free of duty 
1896 | 

1897 

1898 


$401, 976. 00 
643, 945. 50 
1, 728, 370. 10 | 

48, 276. 00 


MUNGO AND FLOCKS. (ACT OF 1 





Pounds. 
1, 633. 50 $376.00 | 
3,211.00 | 481. 
10, 763.00 | 1,614.45 
435.00 65. 25 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


RAGS AND FLOCKS. (ACTS OF 1897 


AND 1909. 


Pounds, | | 

157,391 $26,315.00 $15,739.10 | $0. 167 
85, 989 14,154.00} 8,598.90} .165 
155, 802 20,181.00 | 15, 580. 20 -13 
14, 483 3,806.00] 1,448.30] .264 
67,142 8, 270. 00 5,714. 20 «145 
61, 535. 70 10, 224. 00 6, 153. 57 -166 | 60.19 
23,702. 80 4,014.00} 2,370.28 -169 | 59.48 
68, 141. 40 12,734. 00 6, 814. 14 - 187 | 53. 51 


Per.ct. 
59. 81 
50.75 
77.20 
38. 08 
69.09 


1898 | 10 cents per pound. . 


233,181 67,700.00 | 23,318.10 -29 34. 44 
151, 291 46, 454. 05 32. 57 
33, 972 11, 675. a * 20 29.10 
32,773 9,232.00 | 3,277.30 | 35.50 
95,191.25 | 36,252. 50 -263 | 38.08 

| } 


- 307 
- 344 
+ 282 


(ACTS OF 1897 AND 1909.) 


| 

Pounds. | 

O84 $36.00 $68. 40 

188 37. 00 18. 80 

625 66. 00 62. 50 
137 21.00 13. 70 
561 96. 00 5.10 «171 58. 33 
, 260 104.00 126.00 | O83 | 121.15 
700 70.00 | 70.00; .10 100. 00 
50 9.00 | 5.00; .18 55. 56 
360 44.00 | 36. 00 +123 | $1. 82 


MUNGO. 
Per ct, 

$0.053 | 190 
197 50. 81 
106 94.70 
154] 65.24 


1898 | 10 cents per pound. . 


In other words, under the present tariff law under Republi- 
can legislation, we say the American people are entitled to 
woolen clothing. We are opposed to the system that allows 
rags and mungo to come in free of duty. As you will see on 
page 93, when the Wilson tariff law was in operation, rags 
There was a sense of poetic justice and pro- 
priety in that. Under that act that sent thousands of people 
into the street, that broke up great industries in this country, 
that destroyed the farmer’s market, that ruined the prices for 
crops, that brought such depression to every industry as the coun- 
try has not seen for half a century, it was a fitting thing that the 
law that brought all these enormities on the people should pro- 
vide that rags, the Democratic clothing for the people, should be 
put upon the free list. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

And so you go on, and when you come to Republican legisla- 
tion, the acts of 1897 and 1909, the higher duties provided a 
percentage of 59 per cent on rags, and mungo 190 per cent, 
Another rate of 121 per cent, practically none of it imported, 

Now, the Democratic Party, acting through its caucus, proposes 
to pass a law whereby rags, for illustration, shall be imported at 
a much reduced rate, and they complain because the people are 
not allowed to have these luxuries under Republican legislation. 
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Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KONOP. Are not rags on the free list under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think not. No. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They are dutiable at 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. My colleague says they are dutiable at 10 cents. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin undoubtedly has 
in his mind cotton rags used for paper making. 

Mr. WILLAS. Yes; and that has no bearing on this question. 
Now, if gentlemen will look at page 93 of the report they will 
find that on mungo, one kind of rags, the rate of duty amounts 
to 190 per cent in one year; in 1903 to 121 per cent, a very high 
rate of duty, and that has been the Republican policy all the 
time. The rates on shoddy, rags, and nmungo have been high, 
sometimes prohibitive. 

The Democratic policy is that instead of encouraging Ameri- 
can industry, instead of encouraging the American farmer, the 
woolgrower, you put rags on the free list in order that the 
people may have cheap clothing. I say that there ought to be 
a duty of 5,000 per cent on such things, a duty that would be 
absolutely prohibitive, and yet gentlemen on that side complain 
because the duty is so high. 

Now I want to read from the hearings on the Payne bill, page 
5325. I have heard gentlemen here complain because the people 
did not have the privilege of buying rags that are scraped out 
of the filthy alleys and gutters of continental Europe, filled 
with disease and dirt. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentie- 
man? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. I believe the gentleman stated a moment 
ago that he was in favor of the American people wearing 
woolen clothes. How does the gentleman expect them to wear 
woolen clothes when you put a tax of $10.20 on every $10 
worth of woolen clothes they have to buy? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like te say to the gentleman that that 
can not be, with a duty of only 11 cents a pound on raw wool. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, if the gentleman will 
allow me to pursue the question further, is it not true that we 
have to wear rags, practically, under your system of taxation? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is under a2 Democratic administration. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it not under Republican administration? 

Mr. WILIAS. Ob, no. Under the tariff regulation the duties 
are made so high now that they are practically prohibitive, as 
is said here by the committee in its report; but the committee 
wants to make them cheap, so that the people can have the 
privilege of buying clothes made out of rags. 

At page 5325 of the hearings I find the following: 


As an illustration of the reason for this, you are referred to epi- 
@emics of cholera raging in Burope during the life of the Wilson Act. 
Men and women died by the thousands and were buried in‘ trenches close 
to the surface, like in cases of burials on the battle field. Much of 
such clothing never esca the cupidi of the rag picker, and this 
danger will justify any duty that excludes rags, on the ground of pre- 
serving the health of the American 


even if the duty were 1,000 
per cent. Amother reason for m the duty is that 
each pound of foregin shoddy, rags, er waste displaces at least three 


. pounds of American unwashed wool. 


So, I say to the gentleman, that while it is the Republican 
policy that the American people should wear good woolen cloth- 
ing, we want that clothing made out of wool, and not out of a 
lot of rags and waste and shoddy, such as is provided for in this 
bill that is introduced here. That is the difference between the 
gentieman’s theory and practice and ours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have occupied much more time upon this 
subject than I expected to occupy, and I want to say simply 
this in conclusion, that it seems to me that a great industry like 
this—an industry that is not segregated in some remote quar- 
ter, but an industry that fs part and parcel of the life of the 
great mass of the American farmers—should have adequate pro- 
tection. In my own State the wool industry is not carried on 
by a few great flockmasters, but it is the small farmer with the 
small flock of sheep that makes up in the aggregate the great 
showing that our splendid State makes in woo ng. Here 
you have an industry of 57,000,000 sheep in the United States and 
nearly 4,000,000 in Ohio, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Davzer.] has said so much better than I can say it, and 
it must be realized that that industry is not only a valuable one 
in time of peace, but also in time of war. 

It is valuable in time of peace because it furnishes employ- 
ment to American labor and food for American consumers, and 
because it is one of the most economic branches of industry that 
is carried on in connection with agriculture. It is of supreme 
valine in time of war. I believe this country ought so far as 
possible to be independent. We want to be able to provide the 
clothing of our soldiers. we want to be able to care for our 
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soldiers and sailors and marines, and I say to you that if ; 
had maintained until now the rates of duty that were e: 

lished in the McKinley law you would be producing in the , 
1912 more than 600,000,000 pounds of wool, and that is | 

than our annual consumption. 

It seems to me, then, that a great industry like this, tha: 
only clothes the people but feeds the people, ought to be 
tected. Are gentlemen aware that in a single year there 
16,000,000 sheep consumed for food purposes? That is a 
of industry that has developed in comparatively recent 
Is it not true, then, that an industry which furnishes em) 
ment to the best people on this earth—the farmers of the c 
try, the men who live on the farm far removed from the tur 
and the struggle of the great city, caring for their flocks 
herds—should be adequately protected ? 

Is it not true that an industry so intimately connecied 
the lives of these people, an industry upon which they de), 


many of them, for almost all of the ready cash they have in ; 


course of the year, an industry that so touches every phis 
our national life, that is profitable in time of peace and a 1 
of defense in time of war, an industry which in its manufa 

employs $500,000,000 of capital and 160,000 people—is it : 
fact that such an industry as this ought to receive some 

sideration from Members on that side when they propos 
make up their tariff legislation? 

But such is not the case. It receives no consideration at | 
hands. Here are the two propositions: Members on thai 
say, “ When we go to make a tariff we shall make it withou: 
reference to the effect it shall have upon any American indu 
We shall make it without reference to whether it shall th: 
and destroy this industry or that one; we shall make it s 
from the standpoint of revenue, with ultimate free trad 
view.” In other words, Members on that side stand comn 
by their statements and resolutions to the ultimate propos 


JUNE 13. 


! 


of free raw wool. On this side we stand for the idea of pr: te 


tion to the American home owner, the American woolgroy 
the American farmer, the American laborer. The lines are » 
drawn, the division is clear. To the American people we 
only say, “‘Choose ye!” [Loud applause.] 





APPENDIX 1. 
[Part of S. Doc. No. 440, 61st Cong., 24 sess.] 

If the wool clip of the United States had continued to increase at 
rate at which it was increasing during the last four years of the | 
law of 1867, when the duties were 123 cents per pound, by th 
1895 the United States would have produced a quantity of woo! 
cient for its entire requirements. 

But then, as now, there was a cry for tariff revision downward 
was declared that the — consumers were being taxed for the | 
of a few that the latter were growing too ric 
could easily stand a shave of 24 cents a pound without injury. 

As a resuit wool duties were reduced to 10 cents per pound in 
Under this 
per cent lower than it is to-day 
cents per pound duty failed to maintain the number of sheep, and 
the law was a there had been a decrease of 16 per cent i 
number. If that law had not been aled, at the same rate of di: 
the United States would be practically without sheep by 1950. 


SHEEP BEGAN TO INCREASE. 


The great mistake of reducing the wool duties was then disco 
and Gen. Harrison was elected on the issue ef adequate protecti 
wool, and with this in view the McKimley Act was enacted with : 
of 11 cents The number of sheep began to increase 
diately and ed to increase until the McKiniey Act was re) 
by_the free-wool Wilson Act of 1894. 

Even during the short life of the McKinley Act, with adequate \ 
=, the number of sheep increased 10 per cent; and if it 
not been 


R 


the labor cost of producing wool was from 25 ‘| ; 
; but even with this advantage t!. | 


disturbed, at the rate of increase then im progress, by || 


650;000,000 pounds of wool ann 
consumed in a single year. 
Then came the sf for free raw material again, and mm this | 
Grover Cleveland, wit 
duties on wool were removed. 
During less than four eof this terribly destructive free: 
experiment the number of sheep decreased 21 per cent. 














(+). 
creast 
a 
S Pounds. 
North America. oo 
South 38, 746, 000 + 
Asia............| 258,050,000] 210,330,000 | 47,761,000 |...........- 
ep edinigeipenn 31, 965, 000 
Africa..........| 131,925,000 | 190,702,000 ]............ 7,777, 
Total.....| 2,692,986, 773 | 2,605, 418,000 | 87,568,773 |............ - 
1 From of the National Asseciation of Wool Manufacturers. 


figures ‘ool 
2 From the Yearbook of fhe Department of Agriculture. 


h a Democratic Congress, was elected, an | 
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7 Ne eee aS ae 
| 
very few persons realize how few sheup there are and how little | APPENDIX 2. 
there is in the world -in proportion to the population. If the 
-id’'s total supply of 577,000,000 sheep were all eaten there would 
only three-eighths of a sheep for each person; and if its annual wool 
voayetion, 2,600,000,000 pounds, was evenly distributed the allotment 
ld be only 1.7 pounds for each person. oe 
\s the people of the United States consume annually over 6 pounds *nsus Per 
¢ wool per capita the importance of maintaining the domestic supply inicncnlacatinny ae cent of 
: apparent. in- 
rl F proportion of domestic wool produced, when reduced to scoured | crease, 
463 per cent of the total supply, and the proportion of imported 1899 to 
| is 539 per cent. This will be apparent by an examination of the 
lowing table: 
orcentage of yield of scoured wool ready for the cards in domestic and a : | 
er i paanKe | wool fiscal year ‘adhe June 30, 1909. Number of establishments ‘silent 1,018 1,221 | 
OL ee $302, 767,000 >, 554.000 | 
a : Cost of materials used...........| $273, 466,000 | $197, 489, 000 087,000 | 
Scoured Proportion | Salaries and wages $79,214,000 | $61, 433, 000 50, 126, 000 | 
Imported. yield. of total. Miscellaneous expenses | $21,347,000 | $16, 520,000 036, 000 | 
supply. Value of | $419, 826,000 | $307,942, 000 | $238,745, 000 | 
Value ded by manufacture | 
(products less cost of materials)| $146, 360,000 | $110, 453, 000 90, 658, 000 | 
Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. Employees: | 
142, 581, 000 Rober of salaried officials 


Woolen and worsted goods—Comparative summary: 1909, 1905, and 1899. 


, 





21, 952, 000 15, 366, 000 | and clerks 5,325 4,324 | 3,615 | 
101, 876, 000 | 67, 238, 000 | Average number of wage 
— earners employed during 

165, 301, 000 the year 162,914 998 | 125, 901 


60 | 142, 223, 785 


iDecrease. 


APPENDIX 3. 
Receipts and disbursements, June 10, 1911. 


[Exclusive of postal revenues and disbursements, except postal deficiency.} 


“a This fiscal year} » date les 
This month last ending June 30, To this date last 


This month. fiscal year. ee fiscal year. 


I. Ordinary receipts and disbursements: 
Receipts— 
Customs $1, 141, 463. 99 $8, 673, 414. 45 $9, 261, 828. 24 $298, 161, 408. 32 $314, 386, 793. 26 
Internal revenue— 
Ordinary 1, 453, 911. 86 8, 500, 736. 35 8, 075, 277. 58 270, 324, 675. 93 250, 488, 404. 89 
Corporation tax 187, 514. 86 889, 221. 93 342, 624. 56 9, 130, 349. 85 1, 039, 325. 86 
Miscellaneous... 117, 102. 01 4, 300, 089. 82 3, 178, 987. 57 | 59, 130, 474. 26 | 47,337, 947. 80 


a al a pataniienenienonmell 


2, 899, 992. 72 | 22, 363, 462. 55 | 20, 858, 717.95 | 636, 746, 908. 36 | 613, 252, 475. 81 


992, 858. 44 4, 488, 076. 15 4, 156, 186.98 166, 993, 786. 47 160, 933, 578 
393, 778. 31 3, 590, 399. 97 3, 642, 865. 80 151, 639, 825. 94 148, 315, 709 
797, 485. 13 4, 817, 466. 28 2, 605, 770. 71 114, 639, 316. 06 114, 988, 444 
16, 808. 18 159, 766. 60 754, 100. 73 19, 446, 080. 23 17, 251,214 
621, 000. 00 7, 846, 003. 99 | 154, 091, 228. 60 | 156, 138, 544 
| 1, 040, 004. 74 | 9, 495, 628. 

34, 510. 19 | 43,921.91 21, 245, 137.74 | 21, 251, 466. 


Sane 


icCagnc 


2, 827, 976. 42 20, 936, 223. 18 | 18, 102, 846. 13 629, 995, 379. 78 | 628, 374; 587. 
76, 563. 95 952, 484. 23 291, 300. 57 1, 604, 109. 39 | 4, 494, 173. ; 


XS 


19, 983, 738. 95 18, 211,545.56 | 627,491, 270.39 623, 880, 413. 


~1 
unsi 


Excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements. 2, 379, 723. 60 2, 647, 172. 39 9, 255, 637. 97 1 10, 627, 937. 96 


= 
S 


“ 


II. Panama Canal: ? | 
Disbursements for canal : 34,914, 174. 28 31, 207, 834. 


Excess of Panama Canal receipts over disbursements... .| 1 1,005, 102. 25 1 34, 914, 174. 28 


1 31, 207, 834. 
III. Publie debt: ; ‘eee fe ae 
Receipts— 
Lawful money deposited to retire national-bank notes (act 
Ra oe nan gc babersecsscseedenesBbnsaccduecésbguewecounacvdes 573, 790. 00 | 538, 340. 38, 900, 905. 00 
—<——S————————— Oe  ____ —— == 


| 
} 
| 


Disbursements— 
United States bonds and certificates of indebtedness re- 


Lawful money paid for national-bank notes retired (act 


12,350. 00 6,010 244,926. 35 682,015 
| 
July 14, 1890) 244, 342. 50 2, 200, 860. 00 558,210.00 | 33, 678,970. 00 | $1, 274, 338 





} ~—_ —_ ee — 


245, 442. 50 2,213,210. 00 | 1, 564, 220. 00 33, 923, 896. 35 
Excess of public debt receipts over disbursements 1 245, 442. 50 1 1,639, 420. 00 | 11,025,880.00; 4,977, 008. 65 , 


Excess of all receipts over all disbursements 196, 862. 25 1 264, 798, 65 | re 1, 621, 292. 39 | in 20, 681, 527. 66 





1 Excess of disbursements over receipts. ? Panama Canal (June 10, 1911): 


Total amount expended on purchase and construction of canal to this date $239, 010, 516. 35 
Amount expended to this date from proceeds of sales of bonds, including premiums 7,309, 504. 8&3 


Balance expended out of general fund of Treasury reimbursable from proceeds of bonds not yet sold .. 151,700,921. 52 


Total bonds authorized by existing laws for Panama Canal . 375,200, 980. 00 
Total bonds issued to this date... ... Avagesdidetaews 84, 631, 980. 00 


290, 569, 000. 00 
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Receipts and disbursements, five prior years. 
[From revised statements.]} 


1910 


L. Ordinary receipts 


$675, 511, 715. 02 
Ordinary disbursements : 


659, 705, 391. 08 


Excess cf receipts over disbursements 15, 806, 323. 94 


TE, Picci a se bilnke cn ch netcnccnsansienee 


Panama Cane] disbursements 33, 911, 673. 37 


1909 


$603, 589, 489. 
662, 324, 444. 


1908 


$601, 660, 723. 27 
621, 102, 390. 64 


1 20,041, 667.37 


25, 367, 768. 67 
38,093, 929. 04 


551, 705, 129. 04 


111, 420, 530.88 | 


31, 210,817. 95 | 
27, 198, 618.71 | 


$504, 717 


549, 405. 49; 


1 33, 911, 673. 37 


31, 674, 292. 50 
33,049, 695. 50 


¥ 1,375, 408.00 | 
+ 19, 480,752.43 | 1 118,795,919.63 | 


t 688, 434. 20 | 


| 45,624, 239. 50 | 
04, 996, 770.08 
1 59, 372, 538. 50 | 


1 12, 726, 160. 37 | 
79, 769, 636. 50 | 


4,012, 199. 24 


31,991, 754.00 | 
56, 052, 393. 47 | 








73, 881, 906. 50 


1 24,060,639. 47 | 


91, 372,090.65 
272, 061, 445. 47 


Excess of receipts over disbursements. .............---... 5, 877, 730. 00 
Excess of all receipts over all disbursements 1 26, 800, 097. 74 | 





Balance in general fund at close of year 126,375, 423. 10 | 


, = | = 
1 Excess of disbursements ever receipts. 


| 106, 894, 675. 67 | 


245, 171, 347. 73 | 


APPENDIX 4. 
Comparative table showing production of wool in Ohio for seven years. 


Pounds shorn. 
Counties. 


1894 1893 1891 


65,518 | 

b 130,117 

Ashland... 203, 188 E 218, 256 
Ashtabula. ae: 799 | 109, 793 
361, 205 
85,365 
553,076 
50, 686 
40, 128 
466, 152 
171, 499 
202, 824 
31,110 
154, 632 
235, 916 
580,978 
223, 891 
34, 233 
49, 762 
81,042 
323, 385 
75,379 
132, 584 
81, 906 


60, 442 
130, 849 
231, 198 
120, 659 
371,618 ! 
65, 622 
556, 100 
51,855 
46, 805 
474, 380 
175, 776 
257,072 
25, 183 
143, 152 
280, 574 
636, 198 
230, 871 
43, 295 


58, 525 
118,725 
283, 416 
138, 622 
448, 202 

63,337 
660, 028 

44,119 

32,327 
557,814 
131, 473 
268, 108 

33, 892 
384, S18 
669, 280 
271, 536 

48, 876 

27,626 

71, 698 
401, 939 
130, 738 
160, 193 

71,728 

72,306 

(2, 507 

77,028 

96, 163 
122, 263 
646, 077 

10, 293 
249, 301 
225, 179 
874, 018 

56, 457 

93, 597 
162, 051 
228, 390 
417, 970 

58, 630 
518, 275 
721, 905 

59, 046 

12, 243 
949, 480 
274, 522 
197,912 

28,327 
304, 955 
255, 831 
385, 277 
273, 879 
258, 507 

45,170 | 

30, 508 
188, 016 

19, 418 
522,972 


21, 087 
130, 413 
334, 511 
646, 764 
248, 263 
50, 098 
42, 720 
68,614 
400, $71 
104, 670 
109, 837 
85, 188 
79, 084 
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Comparative table showing production of wool in Ohio for seven years 


Counties. 
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Continued 


Pounds shorn. 
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349, 428 
153, 415 
162, 474 


86, 055 | 


145, 997 | 
69,874 
362, 268 
170, 60! 
188, 565 
120, 894 | 
412,110 


19, 405, 224 


69.7 
267, : 
136, : 
149, 616 
97, 599 | 
375, 920 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour and 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINpBERGH]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the discus- 
sion about the high prices of commodities all centers around 
the tariff problem. In my opinion, the tariff forms one of the 
least incidents in the high cost of living. ‘The politicians use 
the tariff issue as a decoy to deceive and make believe that if 
the tariffs were revised as they pretend they should be that 

ving would be cheap. 

lor political pewer the tariff has been worked to its utmost. 
The subject is one of importance, but for years it has obscured 
ore vital problems. Of course, the tariff should have a proper 

unt of attention, but it is not tariff legislation that will 
remedy the main difficulties that we are contending with. 

Politicians have kept the tariff in our minds to the exclusion 
of more important problems, and while our attention has been 
riveted to the tariff there have been established in our social 
relations false systems that have placed us in a state of de- 
pendence that now presents the most complicated problems for 
us to solve. 

We can not regard the tariff problem from the same point of 
view that we would if our financial system was on a proper 
basis, and under the present existing conditions I believe in a 
tariff that takes into account our industrial conditions meas- 
ured with those existent in other countries. A tariff should 
be levied on those commodities that are equally natural of pro- 
duction with labor here; that would measure the difference in 
the compensation paid for labor in producing here and the 
compensation paid for labor in producing in competing coun- 
tries. I do not know what that difference is—in fact, no one 
can except in a general way—and it must be apparent to any 
person that the tariff requires to be changed with the con- 
stantly changing conditions. 

I call attention to a few things that affect the cost of living 
other than the tariff. 

A few years since the money changers, who are now in con- 
trol of the industrial and speculative trusts, discovered that 
there was great profit to them in working this generation in 
order to produce for remote future generations. They are using 
the present collective energy of the people and the natural prod- 
ucts of this generation for the use of many generations to fol- 
low, whereas a few years back we produced for ourselves and 
our children only. 

Formerly we were satisfied to take care of our immediate 
needs, which included giving to our children th* necessary 
health, education, etc., in order to fit them for tife, and it was 
assumed that they should take care of their own; consequently 
more of our energy was used for our immediate needs, which 
naturally made it easier for us to live. 

We are tearing down much of the work our fathers did for 
us, and we are now building for the people that will be here 
after we and our children are gone. Go down town, if you will, 
ind see the valuable buildings that were built only a few years 
ago that are now being torn down to be replaced by new struc- 
tures that will stand for hundreds of years. 

In New York City the same work is done on a larger scale. | 
Tn to-day’s paper I read that Madison Square Garden is to be | 
destroyed and that the great structure there is to be replaced 
by a new one that will cost many millions. 
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Go into any large city, and it will be found that what our 
fathers and we have built does not satisfy present desires, so we 
are expending our energy in tearing down our past work and re- 
building new for future use. Some of us may get some benefit 
from these, but there is no way we can avoid paying for their 
entire production. Whatever energy this generation spends it 
pays for. That is an economic fact, and we would do well to 
consider some economic facts here instead of playing polities. 

On June 16, 1910, I made a statement (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 8270, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) in which I discussed at some length 
the cause of high prices. I think that any person who will take 
that statement, read it, and then follow the investigations on 
his own account will believe that the immense production of 
property now for future use has had far more to do with in- 
creasing prices than the tariff has had. Consider just a few of 
the many: 

The railway systems have been enormously extended. 
there were 8,571 miles of railway in the United States; 
there were 236,S8S miles. 


In 1850 
in 1909 
The passenger traffic has increased 
approximately 300 per cent in 20 years and the freight over 300 
per cent. Many billions of dollars were expended in building 
railways in that time, a large part of it suited to last as long 
as the earth stands. Tunnels alone within New York City, 
built within the last few years and which will last as long 
the earth keeps its shape, have cost about $500,000,000, 


ong as 
and an 
order has been made for $257,400,000 more. Old buildings torn 
down and new ones to take their place, which will last hun- 
dreds of years, have lately been and others are being built in 
this country, costing in the billions of dollars; the increased cost 
of armies and navies is another great item; canals, the Panama 
alone to cost $500,000,000, have been and are in the process of 
construction; bridges alone in one city cost about $100,000,000; 
two railway terminals in the same city, one just completed and 
the other in process of construction, approximately cost $150,- 
000,000; and so on, I could add to the recent, present, and pros- 
pective constructions that have been and are taking place, all 
of which is to aid in one way and encumber in another the un- 
born generations at the expense of the present. 

Take one item as an illustration and consider it from its dif- 
ferent angles: 

The Pennsylvania terminal in New York City cost approxi 
mately $100,000,000, and was opened November 26 
New York Times, at the time, in an editorial co 
said: 

In a sense it is proper to speak of the Pennsy! 
gift to the city. It would be very difficult to sh: 
receive a direct return for its expenditure—that 
for new passengers attracted to its lines by this 
to pay interest on its cost. 
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The editorial did not consider that 
Railway system undertakes to bolster 
figures in the $100,000,000 terminal 
system on which the Supreme Court 
its charges, and that in fixing 
ble rate, and that i 
erty by reducing the rates bel: 
capital investment. 

The Times editorial, further comme! 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is a great 
empted from the widespread feeling of h 
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has been engendered in this country by the talk and writing of count- 
less demogogues and agitators. The Pennsylvania terminal, admirably 
serving the needs and promoting the convenience of the public, a mag- 
nificent structure whieh is an adornment to the city, is this corpora- 
tion’s reply to the flow of reckless and irresponsible abuse of corpora- 


tions. 

Here, again, the editor failed to comprehend the fitness of 
things. The Times, so far as I know, may or may not be a 
corporation paper. It discusses problems generally with a full 
sense of appreciation in the interest of the general public, but 
it errs in its consideration of the Pennsylvania terminal, for 
without this new magnificent $100,000,000 terminal the company 
was, with its old terminals and system of ferries, consistently 
serving the public and, as further stated by the Times— 
the road was not compelled to build this station either by law, by any 
public service commission’s mandate, or by popular clamor. 

But, as the Times stated: 

It is a purely voluntary addition to its facilities, the idea of which 
was born in the mind of A. J. Cassatt. 

The directorate of the company erected in a conspicuous 
place in that station a bronze statue of Mr. Cassatt, with the 
following inscription carved on the stone setting: 

ALEXANDER JOHNSTON CASSATT, PRESIDENT PENNSYLVANIA |} 
RAILROAD COMPANY, WHOSE FORETHOUGHT, COURAGE, AND 
ABILITY ACHIEVED THE EXTENSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD INTO NEW YORK CITY. 

To the millions of people who will annually inspect it, this | 
inscription may be a suggestion that they are being daily charged 
on the food they eat, the clothes they wear, and the luxuries, if 
any, they enjoy, their quota for the construction, maintenance, 
and interest on invested capital for this “ purely voluntary addi- 
tion ” to the world’s great terminals. 

The truth is that the terminal is an involuntary gift to that 
city by the people generally, and is not a voluntary gift by the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., as suggested by the Times, but was | 
voluntarily built by that company and its cost is added to the 
freight charges on the food the poor people of New York and 
elsewhere eat and the clothes they wear. Not only that, but 
every farmer and laborer in the United States, and all people, 
in fact, are, by the law of general average, being taxed for that 
terminal. It subtracts from the advantages of the people and is 


one more of the colossal monuments of vested property on | 


which to tax us and our children and all future generations, so 
long as we measure progress by an erroneous standard. 

And the Times, to further display ignorance, or else the 
sophistry of its editorial writer on that occasion, wound up the 
editorial : 


The new station is not only an example to other public-service cor- 
porations, but should serve to warn the public against too ready accept- 
ance of the doctrines and calumnies of self-appointed teachers and 

uides who make the yilifying of great business concerns their pro- 


ession. 

Surely the “example to other public-service corporations” 
served to cause another great railroad in the same city—the 
New York Central—to begin a like terminal, which is now well 
under way, which, when completed, will cost a sum approxi- 
imately equaling that paid for the Pennsylvania. These and 
other stations in other cities costing extravagant sums all have 
their share in making the cost of living higher, for all these 
railways are authorized to charge higher freight rates, in order 
to get “legitimate” returns on capital invested. Consult the 
court decisions about that. The courts have answered by 
decree—a grim reality that was far removed from the editorial 
inspiration of the Times. 

Who presents these grand gifts to New York and other cities? 
It is absurd to say the railroads do. We can excuse the Times’ 
editor, for he was dazzled by the magnificence of the terminal 
station opening in his own city, but those he chooses to call 
“self-appointed guides and teachers” should not be invited to 
slink away into retirement, just because the editor saw only 
one side, and that the selfish, of a proposition that involves 
every human being who, while this system lasts, has now or in 
the future to earn his daily bread. 

These “ purely voluntary additions,” as the Times calls them. 
are built in many cities without regulation, excepting that sug- 
gested in the inscription referred to as Cassatt’s “‘ forethought, 
courage, and ability”; and the “ vested interest” in them ap- 
peals to all future people with a court’s decree—we, the vested 
interests, have a right to charge you, the people, interest on 
our capital and add it to the freight rate on your food and your 
wares and make you and your posterity pay for it. To have 
escaped this decree you should have been born before civiliza- 
tion commenced. 

The building of the terminals should be regulated so that 
the railways could not build two where but one is needed, and 
the cost also should be confined to a reasonable sum. 

The inducement for building extensively for the use of the 
future is that capitalists find in it a means of converting the 
collective energy of the people into producing a fixed capital, 
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and then charge the people interest on the capital that ther 
have created by their own energy. 

It does not require a profound student to see that the e)- 
lective energy of the people applied to the use of modern machin. 
ery controlled by the Morgans, Rockefellers, Cassatts, and othe; 
will rapidly produce a capital so enormous that the “ yesj,. 
rights” as now interpreted by the courts will, if we let thines 
go by this plan, make us and our posterity the abject serfs « 
the capitalists, We shall have to regulate the constructions j{ 
we would avoid the absolutely certain dependence that will raj). 
idly overtake us in following the rule of the court. 

In the Minnesota rate case, lately decided, the court held that 
the railroad companies were entitled to 7 per cent aS a reaso 
able return upon their capital, practically holding, at the same 
time, that the increased value of property, caused by the nec 
sities of an increased population, might be taken into consiii- 
eration and that the railways are entitled to interest on that, 

The value of the property in the United States is approxi- 
mately $125,000,000,000. Following the construction of 
court, the owners are entitled to tax the people for its use 7 | 


| cent after their expenses are paid, which would on compound 
| double in about 8 years, be four times that in 16 years, and e 
| times in 24 years. 


At that rate the average interest charge | 
capita 24 years from now would exceed the present ave: 
earnings of the wageworker. None but capitalists would then 
able to educate their children. Already 80 per cent of the . 
ital is owned by about 3,000 individuals and concerns. 

Instead of looking at the economic facts and the indust) 
tendencies of things we have drifted into the habit of tun 
away from these and listening to politicians tell how they : 
going to remedy all this high cost of living with a simple re 
sion of the tariff. It is the sheerest nonsense. The longer \ 
are fooled with that pretense the more difficult it will be to s 
the real economic problems in a proper way, and the greater tli 
sacrifice will be. 

Mr. Bryan recently stated to his Democratic brethren: 

The Democratic Party can not hope to fool anybody very long | 
one-sided application of the doctrine to the few districts which ha 
to contain protectionists. 

Mr. Bryan was referring to his objection to the Democr:: 
supporting a protective tariff and labeling it a tariff for 1 
nue. His plea was for an honest statement of the facts. 
was speaking in the capacity of an honest citizen more than 


|}a Democrat, and the moral of the statement is worth some 


thing to the citizen who would know the real purpose of | 
Government. But Mr. Bryan still holds to the position t! 
the tariff holds a greater relation to the cost of living than 
really does, 

Mr. Bryan was advising politicians when he made the st: 
ment I quoted. At the same time he stated: 

* * * It may be well to remember that the voters of all pa: 
are braver than politicians. The Republican voters were brave en 
to turn out a lot of Republican Aldriches. What reason have 
Democratic Congressmen to think Democrats are less courageous ? 

Differences of opinion are to be expected within the party as we! 
without, but expediency as well as honor requires that the diffe 
shall be frankly stated, courageously fought out, and fairly settled 

Honest people generally, of whatever political faith, adn 
Mr. Bryan; but whether they do or not, to use his languize. 
expediency as well as honesty requires that the differences 
should be frankly stated, courageously fought out, and fui 
settled. 

I expect to show that there is something other than fran! 
ness, courage, and fairness in the Government administrs' 
by those to whom the people have delegated that duty. I 
however, I shall make some observations on principles th! 
must be recognized and practiced before we can have lastins 
prosperity for all industrious people. 

Commercial evils can not be corrected until we underst:1 
the true principles on which to proceed. Until then we sii! 
run by opposites, sometimes having good times, sometimes |):\(! 
ones, but never the best that natural conditions consisten\|y 
followed would give us. 

I would not advise a lie to anyone, but if one does lie least of 
all let it be to himself, for one is necessarily fundamental |» 
himself. Every citizen may truly say he is the Governm 
and as such it is of the utmost importance for him to be honest 
with himself. 

The Goyernment does not and can not furnish us a living 5° 
long as we are a part of it. If we commit crimes and lose our 
right of citizenship through conviction, then we may be su)’ 
ported by the Government in prison. We must support ou'- 
selves, however, under all proper circumstances, and the fun- 
tions of government are to regulate our relations with ec! 
other where necessary, and we must support the Government. 

Speaking of our collective interests, we shall always be most 
heavily burdened in those things that we require the Gover:- 
ment to do for us, and the least burdened in those things we 
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do for ourselves. Those things that are natural for the indi- 
vidual to do and that he can do without interfering with 
others he should do; some things it is necessary that the Govy- 
ernment should do, and in others it is necessary that the 
Government should regulate. The problem is to determine where 
to draw the line so as to keep things running to the best general 
advantage. 

The trouble now is that we are out of proper economic rela- 

ns with each other, and we are not in natural economic rela- 
‘ions with other countries. As a Government we have power 
to regulate our relations with each other, but we can not con- 
our relations with other countries except, if we can, by 
mutual agreement. We have nothing to do with the people of 
ether countries in their relations with each other nor the rela- 

ons of their people among themselves. Whatever they may 
be, good, bad, er otherwise, we must treat as conditions with 
which we can not deal, and we must accept of the facts. They 
are facts and affect us materially. 


trol 


At this time I shall not enter into extensive detail in discus- | as related to the respective properties, and money should 


sion of financial problems, but they have had more to do with 
the high cost of living than the tariff problem. 

True economic relations with each other in our own country 
‘an not exist on the present financial basis. True economic 


elations with other countries can not be established on the | 


present financial basis. Under the present systems we are bound 
io have good and bad times alternately, even if the natural con- 
ditions should remain the same. We may in time correct our 
own financial system, but we have no power to correct the 
systems of other countries except so far as our actions may 
serve aS an example to direct their reasoning. 

We can talk on the tariff until the sun shall cease to exist 
and make new tariff iaws every year, but the problems will still 
be unsettled and the tariff as much of a political ghost as it is 
now and the times as unsettled, until the financial problem is 
established on a true basis. 

By its nature the money that we now use is fictitious. Just 
as long as we treat money as our god and treat useful property 
as of less value than money, fictitious money, just that long the 
most of us will be poor. 

The ordinary bills of exchange and promissory notes given by 
ordivarily prudent business men to other prudent men have 
more of the true intrinsic relation to the fitness of commerce 
than the money we use, for the prudent man will not give his 
note unless he has resources out of which it may be paid, and 
much less will the prudent man accept of it unless the maker 
has. If we had a commercial money backed by intrinsic value, 
it would be sounder and better than our present money. 

Why is it that, with all the natural provisions made by God, 
we allow our intelligence on economics to be so deceived that 
we allow this prostitution of property by money? 

Property is the real, true servant of the people; money is 
not; but by a cunning device to prey upon perverted imagina- 
tions the world’s money changers have been able to surround 
money with a magic halo that has come down through the cen- 
turies and has finally culminated in giving the money system 
the control of property. If we continue spellbound by that 
hallucination, we shall become more and more subservient to 
the money power as the natural advantages become more and 
more controlled by it. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that we should understand the proper 
purpose of money and the natural use of property and fix our 
laws regulating commerce on a natural basis. 
ince of Congress to do, and when we do that right we shall 
end our trouble with the tariff problem; then the financial 
problem will operate by an economic law instead of by the 
present speculative gamble. 
action on the knowledge, then we shall not export valuable 
property in exchange for money with fictitious value; but when 


we do export, it will be that which we do not need and in ex- | 


change for something we do need. In the initial it might be 


evidenced by commercial money. When we learn to know those | we are certain to have panies. If n 


things and realize their full significance, the greatest step for- 
ward ever made in human progress will be established. 

With the clearing away of the belief in money as of in- 
trinsic value the standing armies and the navies of the world 
will be disbanded; then the energy of the individual may be 


converted to the advantage of those for whom he would wish to | 
apply it; then the hours of labor could be more nearly fixed | 


by the necessity of the individual. There would be no motives 
for strikes and lockouts, and they would cease. 

Conservation is the easiest of our problems if we adjust it to 
the natural order of things. It does not require the kind of 
aid that is now being attempted; nature practically takes care 
of herself if she is not prevented or abused by us. 

The first thing we should do is to provide a true exchange 
basis; one that is not especially adapted to creating speculators 


| than to other coexisting commodities. 11 
| commerce to an arbitrary money that we have panic 


| commodity, but should be secured in its purpose by full 


responsible for the present control by the trusts. 


This is the prov- | 


When we learn that and base our | brought on for the very purpose of giving the trusts further « 


| trol. 
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and gamblers who manipulate the markets so as to give them- 
selves the control of the pr and legitimate 
producers. 

By this false system that we operate under property is con- 
trolled by money, and as it is the property that we must actually 
use, money has the power of making slaves of us. Valuable 
property should secure money when it is needed, and since labor 
energy is the means of producing property, i property con- 
trolled money, then we should be able to settle financial 
problems in the application of our daily energy and we should 
have no hard times except if nature herself failed. 

Commerce should not arbitrarily be riveted to gold any more 


of binding 


ducts of the natural 


the 
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even when nature 


in the midst of plenty, and we have had then ! i 
pore of 


Was most responsive to the common needs, which is 
enough that the present system is wrong. 

The interchange of properties should rest on intrinsi alues 
erve 
only as a medium of exchange without itself being used as 
in its use to purchase by reasor of its support by th 
modities. Pure credits serve to transact ap 
cent of the business; therefore, on a stable curre Cy 
be no necessity for money representing more t! 
cent of the value of commerce. 

The fact that we have not had a commercial mo 


ximately 


there should 
an a small per 


ey is largely 
That fact has 
had far more to do with building up trusts than the tariff had. 

I am not basing my remarks on imagination or theory, 
years of careful study and close observati ngs in actual 
occurrence. I have watched business more than I have read books. 
Take the panic of 1893 and following years. 
had a commercial money there would 
disturbances. The losses would have onfined to those 
who were not on a sound basis, whereas under the arbitrary 
gold system existing many institutions were swept into bank- 
ruptcy which under any ordinary calculations of credit were 
sound. ; 


but on 
1 of th 

If we had then 
have he no extended 
been 


After the 1893 panic there was a new alignment of business, 
and under that the trusts increased itrol. The com 
monality during those years of panie lost billions in idleness 
and otherwise, while the plutocrats, considered as a class, 
nothing. 

After this reorganization there was a period of prosperity 
for the trusts. They increased their fortunes enormously and 
many small institutions were launched in that boom The 
commonality also recuperated and profited more or less in the 
same period. Any person could then easily get employment. 
The speculative gambling influences that had been working in 
previous periods were at work in this period, and after the 
gambling spirit had gotten to a point where it could ne longer 
profit by the rise the arbitrary money system was again re- 
sorted to to put prices down and to give the trusts another 
clean-up. 

The panic of 1907 eliminated a lot of the small institutions 
that interfered with the trusts. The year 1907 responded with 
one of the greatest crops in the history of the country, but not- 
withstanding that fact no one doubts Morgan and Rocke- 
feller had at that time the power to precipitate the country 
into such a state of bankruptcy as the world had never known, 
but all they did \ to let it drift until they absorbed institu- 


their cor 


iost 


that 


| tions that were not before directly under their control. 


The 1907 panic gave the trusts greater control of things in 
general. I do not charge, though many do, that the panic was 
on- 
That is not the vital point in my diseussion 

Any person who observes closely and is familiar with our 
banking and money system and with the gambling : ’ 
country and of the world understands that under 


S] irit 
ature should 
bountiful regularity each year, we would still have 
that fact that is vital in our consideration 
It is bad enotgh that a few money and credi 
able to bring on panics practically when they 
still worse that we should have a system unde: 
these greatest of gamblers and financiers can pr 
panics. The loss through enforced 
the 1907 panic ran into the billions. 
Gold is the same as other property in Ire, a 0 ¥ com- 
modity, but the money changers early saw that in its use 
money there was an opportunity to subject 
to their control and make them the arbiters of 
was done by monetizing gold. 
Not long since there was an attempt to monetize silver. 
would not have helped us out of our difficulties. 


idleness, 
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Some financiers now fear that the gold production is too great, 
and that if it continues to increase we shall have to demonetize 
gold. No one has yet suggested a new property to monetize in- 
stead of gold. I mean none of the great money changers have. 

it is held by some that the Government may issue greenbacks 
and claiming that all the wealth of the country would be back 
of them. How would they convert them if they wished? They 
could not specifically take your or my property, giving us the 
scrip, if we did not want it, and we might not wish it unless 
the Government taxed us so high that we had to use it to pay 
taxes. No; greenbacks or fiat money, as it is ordinarily un- 
derstood, would not remedy conditions, but would create fur- 
ther confusion. It would not respond to natural commerce. 

Money controls property, and since the money changers are 
by law given special privilege to regulate credit they control 
property—that which we must have for our everyday lives. 
That is not a protective tariff; but the law, point blank, gives the 
money changers the power to control as they wish our every- 
day energies by the use of money and credit. 

Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman of the Monetary Commission 
created by the Aldrich-Vreeland law, comes forward now with 
a proposition to enact a law to give the money changers still 
greater control. He proposes a modification of the present 
system. 

If money power is to be continued as the lord of both prop- 
erty and our lives, the Aldrich plan is suited to do it. It has 
some strong provisions to give the money changers a broader, 
more extended, and united control of finances. If we favor 
giving additional advantage to the money interest alone, there 
may be credit in the Aldrich plan, even to what I might term 
the “ wards” of the money changers—I mean the plain people— 
for finances get into a runaway state at times, so that even the 
money changers can not do as well by us as they wish. They 
do not want to destroy us, for they monopolize and appropriate 
the result of our energies. 

If we would wrest ourselves from under the power of the 
money changers, we must make property, that which our every- 
day energy produces, the control of finances. 

If instead of giving to the money changers all the power to 
control we give property its true place in commerce, we shall 
bring about natural commercial relations between money and 
property and applied labor. We should then have the condi- 
tion of the times regulated by the energy given to producing 
useful property, and that energy would be largely within the 
control of the commonality. 

To make my position clearer, if I can, I will suggest a dual 
plan. I do not pretend that this tentative plan is at this time 


complete or without fault, for I am merely suggesting general | office of the association shall be in Washington, D. C. 


principles with something of detail applied to our common | 
necessities in the same way that the Aldrich plan applies to the | 


money changers’ desires. Later I shall present the plan in a 
more complete form. 

Aldrich’s plan is to create an association of the banks and 
make it the system to control money and credit, which would 
give it incidental power to control prices of property. He does 
not lose sight of the value of credit. 

The management proposed by Aldrich for his plan is a master- 
piece. If Aldrich was in education and sympathy with the 


commonality instead of with the trusts and the oligarchy, he | 
would have evolved a plan that would have been a great step | 


forward. While his plan can not as a whole be used with 
safety to the people, nevertheless the management he proposes 
may, if controlled by the people, be copied in much of it, for a 
system that would be suited to the common interests. If 
Aldrich had not sought by his plan to bring the world under 
the control of Wall Street and to go into foreign countries with 
the United States practically backing up a great speculation, 
in many respects it would be suited to hold in steadiness our 
finances. The system of management proposed by him suggests 
what may be done in the common interests, and we are indebted 
to him for suggestions. We should eliminate the features of 
his plan that contemplate the invasion of foreign markets for 
speculation and also eliminate those provisions that are in 
the interest of Wall Street and build on some of the ideas it 
presents—a system in support of banking. 

We are not in legislative work for the bankers. Banks serve 
a useful place in our business relations, and we should seek a 
system that will not encumber them. The present system does 
encumber the banks when they might be of the most assist- 
ance to the public. When funds are most needed in times of 
panic the banks are compelled by our cumbersome system to 
refuse assistance. The bankers are among us in our com- 
munities and take an interest in building up the places where 
they live. They hold in trust our funds and they prefer that 
those funds should be active in the locality where they do 
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business, but our laws prevent it. But if we should accept the 
Aldrich plan as presented, the country banks would all be co) 
pelled to come under the control of Wall Street. We shoul 
pass such laws as will enable the banks in times of stress ¢ 
make the utmost safe use of the funds they control in relieyin: 
distress. That is of importance and, even though our money 
system is wrong, we should not fail to provide legislation thy 
will make it serve the best it can. That will not prevent t 
adoption of other and better money systems. 

Aldrich’s plan for his proposed Reserve Association is wo) 
derfully clever in its arrangement for capture by Wall Str 
as soon as it should get into operation. It is proposed to start 
with power distributed to the banks in general, and if it were 
left to the banks in general as they are now, the country woul! 
not fare so badly; but the tentative plan of Aldrich for the 
management of the several associations culminating in the 
Reserve Association of America is very cleverly arranged so that 
the Wall Street moneyed interests would not have any difficul 
in taking it over. I shall analyze his proposed management 
another occasion. 

The Aldrich plan would create no disturbance in what 
now termed the financial world and it would give to Wall Stre 
a greater control of the finances of the country and addition! 
power to extend their control to all the world. 

Gold has no other quality than a commonalty, except that 
which law and practice give to it. I suggest that other property 
be given equal legal credit and to let commerce fix its stut 
Other property should have equal legal standing and then ! 
each property compete with all other, holding their relations in 
commerce with the commonalty’s necessities. In the Vreeland- 
Aldrich currency law this principle was recognized, but in the 
favor of special interests instead of the commonality. 

If property were given its natural position, there would be 
no aja there would be no poor, except those who would not 
work. 

Aldrich’s proposed articles of association for the money 
changers to guide them in their control of the credit of the con- 
monality is not complicated in principle, though necessarily it 
is somewhat so in detail. 

Since Members of Congress are all familiar with the Aldrich 
plan, I shall quote only such parts as are of importance in 
connection with my discussion. They are as follows: 


RESERVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
CHARTER AND LOCATION. 


It is proposed to charter the Reserve Association of America, which 
will be the principal fiscal agent of the Government of the United 
States. The authorized capital * * * shall be approxima 
$300,000,000. The length of its charter shall be 50 years. The head 


on 


s 


The country shall be divided into 15 districts, and a branch of the 
Reserve Association shal! be located in each district. 
The Reserve Association and its branches shall be exempt from State 
eon feast taxation, except in respect to taxes upon real estate owned 
y it. : 
CAPITAL. 


Only national banks of the classes hereinafter provided for may siib- 
scribe to the capital stock * * A national bank having a 
* ay 


| minimum eapital of at least $25,000 may subscribe * * 
« 


* become a member of a local association * * *, Fifty 1 


cent of the subscriptions to the capital stock of the reserve association 
shall be called in cash; the balance of the subscriptions will remain a 
liability of the stockholders, subject to call. 

Shares of the capital stock * * * under no circumstances may 
be owned by any corporation other than the subscribing national bank 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

All subscribing banks shall be formed into associations of nations! 
banks, to be designated as local associations * * each composed 
of not less than 10 banks, and the combined capital * * * shall 
aggregate not less than $5,000,000. * * *, 


DIRECTORS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
y Each, local association shall elect annually a board of directors 


DIRECTORS OF BRANCHES. 

As heretofore provided, all the local associations shall be grouped 
into 15 divisions, and each of these divisions shall be designated a (i-- 
trict. There shall be located in each district a branch of the reserve 
association. Each of the 15 branches of the reserve association shi! 
have a board of directors * * *. 

DIRECTORS OF THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION. 


‘ The board of the reserve association shall consist of 45 directors 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Any member of a local association may apply to that local associa- 
tion for a guaranty of the commercial paper which it,desires to re- 
discount at the branch of the Reserve Association in its distric'. 
. . 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION. 


All the privileges and advantages of the Reserve Association shall |e 
equitably extended to every national bank of any of the classes herei. 
defined who shall subscribe to its proportion of the stock of the kl: 
serve Association and shall otherwise conform to the requirements of 
this act. 

The Government of the United States and those national banks own- 
ing stock in the Reserve Association shall be the sole depositors in the 
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Reserve Association. All domestic transactions of the Reserve Associa- 


tion shall be confined to the Government and the subscribing banks, | 
with the exception of the purchase or sale of Government or State | 


urities of foreign governments or of gold coin or bullion. 

The Government of the United States shall deposit its cash balance 
with the Reserve Association, and thereafter all receipts of the Gov- 
ernment shall be deposited with the Reserve Association or, when 
necessary, With such national banks as the Government may designate 
for that purpose in cities where there is no branch of the Reserve Asso- 


sec 








elation. All disbursements by the Government shall be made through | 


the Reserve Association. 

rhe Reserve Association shall pay no interest on deposits. 

The Reserve Association may rediscount notes and bills of exchange 

arising out of commercial transactions for and with the indorsement 
of any bank having a deposit with it. * * ®* The amount so re- 
discounted shall in no case exceed the capital of the bank applying for 
he rediscount. 
. The Reserve Association may also rediscount for any depositing bank 
notes and bills of exchange, * * but in such cases the paper 
must be guaranteed by the local association of which the bank asking 
for the rediscount is a member. 

Whenever in the opinion of the governor of the Reserve Association 
the public interests so require, such opinions to be concurred in by the 
executive committee of the Reserve Association and to have the definite 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Reserve Association 
may discount the direct obligation of a depositing bank, indorsed by 
its local association, provided that the indorsement of the local associa- 


tion shall be fully secured by the pledge and deposit with it of satis- | 


factory securities, which shall be held by the local association for ac- 
count of the Reserve Association. * * * 


The Reserve Association may, whenever its own condition and the | 


general financial conditions warrant such investment, purchase to a 
limited amount from a depositing bank acceptances of banks or hous¢s 
of unquestioned financial responsibility. * * * 

The Reserve Association may invest in United States bonds and in 
short-term obligations * * * of the United States, or of any State, 
or of certain foreign Governments. * * #* 

The Reserve Association shall have the power, at home and abroad, 
to deal in gold coin or bullion, to grant loans thereon, and to contract 
for loans of gold coin or bullion. * * * 

The Reserve Association shall have power to purchase from its de- 


positors and to sell, with or without its indorsement, checks or bills of 


exchange payable in England, France, or Germany, and in such other 


foreign countries as the board of the Reserve Association may de- 
. > 


cide s 
The Reserve Association shall have power to open and maintain 
banking accounts in foreign countries and to establish agencies in 





foreign countries for the purpoze of purchasing and selling and collect- 


ing foreign bills of exchange, and it shall have authority to buy and 
sell, through such agencies, prime foreign bills of exchange arising from 
commercial transactions. * * * 


FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


In addition to the rights now conferred by law, national banks shall 
be authorized to accept commercial paper drawn tipon them. * * * 
The organization of banks to conduct business in foreign countries 
shall be authorized. The stock of such banks may be held by national 


banks. The bank so organized may have an office in the United States 


necessarily related to the business being done in foreign countries. 


There shall be established a new class of national banks, to be known 
by a specifically designated name. Such banks may have savings depart- 
. * 


ments and may make properly secured loans on real estate. * 


Another class of national banks shall be authorized, which shall be, 
in effect, national trust companies, to be designated by some appropriate 
name, and to exercise all the functions and have all the privileges, 
including length of charter, which are given to trust companies by the 


laws of the various States, * 
NOTE ISSUES. 


There is hereafter to be no further issue, beyond the amount now 


but shall not compete with national banks for domestic business not 
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| ernment which are by their terms spe 





fically payable in gold, and for 
} all debts due from or by one national bank to another, and for all 
obligations. * * * 

A careful consideration of the Aldrich plan will disclose that 
it is not only the control of the finances of this country that are 
aimed at, but it is intended to be an association to amalgamate 
the finances of the entire world, so as to give them the control of 
the commerce of the world. It is the last step in the ladder, so 
to speak, to unite all the trusts in the world into one controlling 
power, to be under the guidance of a great financial bead dic- 
tator. The next step by which would be reached the grand 
climax of the trust system. 

The Monetary Commission, of which Mr. Aldrich is the head, 
made a summer trip to Europe, charging the Government as 
expenses, unitemized, $19,250.18, and paid in addition for docu- 
ments and articles on banking systems of foreign countries a 
| very large sum, probably over $100,000. The total expense of 
| that commission up to the last published statement is $207,130.48. 
| The Aldrich-Vreeland bill authorized the commission to spend 
| money without vouchers. The Government is paying the ex- 
| penses to stage things for the Aldrich plan. 

In the Aldrich plan observe the following provisions: 


All domestic transactions of the Reserve Association shall be con- 
fined to the Government and the subscribing banks, with the exception 
of the purchase or sale of Government and State securities or securities 
of foreign governments or of gold coin or bullion. ° ° ° 

The Reserve Association may invest in United States bonds and in 
short-term obligations * * * of the United States or of any State 
| or of certain foreign governments. * * * 

The Reserve Association shall have power at home and abroad to deal 
in gold coin and bullion, to grant loans thereon, and to contract for 
loans of gold coin or bullion. * * * 

The Reserve Association shall have power to purchase from its 
depositors and to sell, with or without its indorsement, checks or bills 
of exchange payable in England, France, or Germany, and in such 
other foreign countries as the board of the Reserve Association may 
decide. * * * 

The Reserve Association shall have power to open and maintain 
banking accounts in foreign countries and to establish agencies in for- 
eign countries for the purpose of selling and collecting foreign bills 
of exchange, and it shall have authority to bry and seil through 
such agencies prime foreign bills of exchange arising from commercial 
transactions. * * * 





All the above provisions for an invasion of foreign countries 
come into the Aldrich plan under the head of “ Functions of 
the Reserve Association.” Then by his plan, under the head of 
“ Functions of national banks,” he has the following: 

The organization of banks to conduct business in foreign countries 
shall be authorized. The stock of such banks may be held by national 
banks. The bank so organized may have an office in the United States, 
but shall not compete with domestic banks for domestic business not 
necessarily related to the business being done in foreign countries. 

The provisions, if enacted into law, and that is what Aldrich 
proposes, would complete the agency for a control of foreign 
commerce and finance. But Aldrich was not satisfied to give the 
money changers, under authority of the United States, that 
agency alone. He also wants the United States to back it with 
Government funds, which he provides for by the following: 


outstanding, of bank notes by national banks. National banks may, if 
they choose, maintain their present note issue, but whenever a bank The Government of the United States shall deposit its cash 
retires the whole or any part of its existing issue it will permanently with the Reserve Association, and thereafter all 
surrender its right to reissue the notes so retired. ernment shall be deposited with the Reserve 

The Reserve Association must, for a period of one year, offer to pur- | All disbursements by the Government s! 
chase * *® * the 2 per cent bonds now held by national banks and | serve Association. 
deposited to secure their circulating notes. The Reserve Association +9 : Nl -dev! 
shall take over these bonds with the existing currency privilege at- Aldrich’s whole plan is a well-devised scheme adapted to 
tached gue —— oo a4 a ren (upon presenta- | the use of Wall Street. Wall Street, backed by Morgan, Rocke- 
tion) of outstanding notes securec nereby. “he eserve Association | =P oP wih % “4 > Reser c senetia tt i 
shall issue, on the terms herein provided, its own notes as fast as the feller, and others, would control the Re erve As «iation, and 
outstanding notes secured by such bonds so held shall be presented for these again, backed by all the deposits and disbursements of 
redemption, es 4 policy = = yee Cente to retire as ran- | the United States, and also backed by the deposits of the na- 
idly as possible, consistent with the public interests, bond-secured Snwe anks holding the ‘Ivate funds 4 » » . thich is 
circulation and to substitute therefor notes of the Reserve Association tional banks holding the private funds of the people, whic h is 
of a character * * *, provided in the Aldrich plan, would be the most wonderful 
an the eee ae omens the pay rs issuing securities at a | financial machinery that finite beings could invent to take 
ligher rate of interest an 2 per cent the Reserve Association shall . 7 > . Ay ldrie Se aten ‘¢ ae 
have the right to exchange at par the Government bonds hich it "a control of the world. And A Md ich proj oses to ma ke it the 
have acquired from the national banks, previously held by them to | ‘fiscal agent of the Government of the United States 
ne a a any bonds seers es at a rate not exceed- | tut if, with all the reenforcement I have mentioned—that is, 
ng 3 per cent, but in that event the amount of annual taxes to be paid | . rioh'’s “ONOSe -ocarve <eOHciatior shonk 
on notes based upon such new securities shall be as much greater as the to support Aldri ns proposed Res aa Association—it . hould 
interest rate of the new securities shall exceed 2 per cent. * * # still be found that it needed more funds to conquer the finances 

In addition to the authority to issue notes to replace any national- | and commerce of the world, Aldrich has it provided in the fo! 
bank notes outstanding at the time of the organization of the Reserve | lowing: 
Association it shall have the right to issue additional circulating notes | a 
as follows: The whole or any part of the first $100,000,000 of such In addition to the authority to issue notes to replace any national 

| 
| 


balance 
receipts of the Gov- 
y Association. * * e 
hall be made through the Re- 


additional notes shall pay to the Government an annual tax of 3 per | bank notes outstanding at the time of the organization of the Reserve 
cent; above $100,000,000 and not more than $200,000,000 may be issued | Association, it shall have the right to issue additional circulating notes 
at an annual tax of 4 per cent; above $200,000,000 and not more than | ag follows: The whole or any part of the first $100,000,009 of such 
$300,000,000 may be issued at an annual tax of 5 per cent; all above | additional notes shall pay to the Government an annual tax of 3 per 
$300,000,000 shall pay an annual tax of 6 r cent. | cent : above $100,000,000 and not more than $200.000,000 may be issued 
All note issues of the Reserve Association must be covered to the at an annual tax of 4 per cent; above $200,000,000 and not more than 
extent of at least one-third by gold or other lawful money, and the $300,000,000 may be issued at an annual tax of 5 per cent; all above 
remaining portion by bonds of the United States or bankable commercial $300,000,000 shall pay an annual tax of 6 per cent. 
paper, as herein defined. or both. * * ®* a ; 
esau poe the la omnis shall be teomived at par im pay. | In passing, I call attention to the fact that Aldrich does not 
of a xes, excises, anfl other dues to the Unit States, and for § 2 e onality sho , Gove » 
all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States to | propose that the —— nality sb uld buy vernment bonds, if 
individuals, corporations, or associations, except obligations of the Gov- | they want them, if the bonds bear over 2, and not more than 3, 
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per cent interest. To prevent that his plan has the following 
paragraph: 

If the Government should adopt the policy of issuing securities at a 
higher rate of interest than 2 per cent, the Reserve Association shall have 
the right to exchange at par the Government bonds which it may have 
acquired from the national banks, previously held by them to secure 
circulation, for any bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 
per cent, but in that event the amount of annual taxes to be paid on 
notes based upon such new securities shall be as much greater as the 
interest rate of the new securities shall exceed 2 per cent. 

Aldrich also provides for scooping up the postal savings-bank 
deposits, but I shall dismiss, for this time, further consideration 
of the Aldrich plan unless by mere reference to explain my 
further remarks. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland currency act and the creation by that 
act of the Monetary Commission was the initial step for a new 
field of exploitation; that is, to exploit the world. The emer- 
gency currency provided in that bill was a mere incident to the 
future complete control sought by Wall Street, the way to 
which is intended to be provided by the Monetary Commission’s 
recommendation and the enactment into law of the Aldrich 
plan. 

The breaking down of the protective-tariff system is also 
necessary to the exploitation of the world by the Wall Street 
crowd. The Aldrich plan, if enacted into law, would give it 
eontrol of the world’s finances. Wall Street assumes it has 
power in Washington to enact into law that plan, and now, in 
anticipation of that, it seeks to destroy the difference paid to 
pauper labor in other countries and what is paid to labor in 
this country, so that all-labor may be on the lower plane. If 
Wall Street can do that, it considers the way clear to accom- 
plish the end they seek, of making all the world alike serve it. 

The procedure of the Wall Street crowd is so veiled that 
many innocent students and politicians, Members of Congress 
even, and people who are not politicians are blindly working to 
aid it. On the other hand, some of the knowing ones, to deceive 
the public, are playing the other side of the game. We have 
an example of that in the extra session. One step was to 
propose an agreement between Canada and this country and 
label it “ reciprocity.” 

That agreement was prepared in secret, staged to take the 
people by surprise, and be passed before they should know its 
purpose, An extra session became necessary. The public press, 
with its power to mold public opinion, was taken care of in the 
paper and pulp schedule. The newspapers will save annually 
millions of dollars, but in supporting reciprocity the city press 
did not explain that. The country press to some extent followed 
the lead of the city press, but did so on the principles of reci- 
procity rather than in the favor of the specific agreement, for 
the press was supporting reciprocity before there was an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill. 

Some of its supporters say it is a beginning and others that 
a half loaf is better than none; the first are satisfied to exempt 
themselves and begin with others, while the second take the 
half loaf and leave the others no bread. Neither stops to 
consider that a people can not exist in peace among themselves 
if half are on a free-trade basis for what they sell to the other 
half, and that half supported by a protective tariff on what they 
return in payment. 

To Wall Street it made no difference that the farmers would 
be scalped out of many millions of dollars and that labor should 
lose. To scalp from them is a regular practice of Wall Street. 
This time, however, the enemies that appeared in the fore- 
ground are public officials, some of them in league with Wall 
Street, but most of them innecent victims of one of the deepest 
laid schemes in the histery of the country. 

The so-called reciprocity is merely one step in a colossal 
scheme now staging for Wall Street to control the world. Wall 
Street well knows that under the confusion created by the 
Canadian agreement it will be able to break down the 
tective system by such piecemeal as will serve it best; it does 
not want'to destrey it at one time, for that would not serve its 
purpose, so it seeks to begin with the farmers; it well knows 
that we can not long have a policy that protects in form a 
of the people and not the rest; it knows that to begin that 
means to end in all free trade; it knows that if the farmers can 
onee be plaeed on a free-trade basis ultimately all our indus- 
tries will; it wants that to @rag along for a few years, until 
the Aldrich plan can be made a law, and soon after Wall Street 
would own the world if we let things go its way. 

If we had a people’s money plan we should not be injured by 
free trade, but we shall be with Wall Street controlling the 
finanees of the world. 

The Aldrich financial plan is, indeed, monstrous but wonder- 
fully suited te Wall Street, which would consider a people's 


money plan monstrous if supported in the same way by 
Government. My proposition for a people's money plan is 
monstrous than Wall Street’s plan, and is equitable and in 
common interests. 

Instead of chartering Wall Street to own us, charter al) 
producers and property owners of the United States—a res 
association of America, to form a fiscal agency for the Un 
States. The length of the charter should be at the pleasur 
the people; the head office in Washington, D. C. For th: 
pose of an independent financial system the country shoul: 
divided into districts, one in each State, with the Tres 
Department of the United States as the head and supervi: 
office of all, to constitute a complete system for the issu 
notes as currency, which should be exempt from State and |, 
taxation, and that the amount of the issue should be limite | 
the charter would provide, 

The above proposition in principle is on the same line of }) 
leges to be given to all producers and property owner: 
Aldrich proposes to give to the money changers alone. 

The charter should provide in detail for the manageme) 
directors and officers for the reserve association, the dis 
associations, local associations, and so forth. 

In a people’s plan, instead of hypothecating credit the ac 
property would be hypothecated as a security. Receipts \ 
be given to owners, and on these—a certain safe per cen 
the value, coming within the provisions of the plan—notes « 
issue. These notes, in principle, would correspond with | 
notes. The bank-note issue now existing could continue i 
pendent of this plan. Owners of property hypothecated, or t!:. 
assignees, could relieve the property from custody by tende: 
the amount of storage charges and an amount of notes equa 
those that had been issued. 

In a people’s plan each State would become a member of the 
reserve association, and the States should be subdivided 
two or more local associations, and these again subdivided 
where necessary, all to form a part thereof; but no local asso- 
ciation should be formed within territory having a popula 
of, say, for example, less than 300,000, and so far as practic: 
should have diversified business interests, and should be wu: 
the rules and regulations of the Reserve Association. The ]0011 
associations should have charge of all hypothecated property 
and be subject to proper rules to safeguard securities. 
local associations should guarantee all notes issued on proj 
in their jurisdiction to the next highest division, and th: 
the next, and so on up to the Government, and the Govern: 
would be responsible to the bearer of notes. 

After such an association was ready to act it would be 
important to fix on assets to be selected as a safe basis to se 
the respective associations for note issues. This should | 
property of the various kinds selected as safe and in such cus 
tody as would insure its integrity. The Government would 
the rule of control. Upon such property such percentage 
note issue could be made as would be within the limit of 
tainty safe. 

A person whose property was in custody, holding his receipt, 
need not ordinarily surrender it for an actual issue of noics 
for after the system once became established there woul 
no runs on banks, for there would be no actual or fancied c: 
for it. People would secure the currency only in case tlcy 
wanted it, and it would always buy at the market price any 
property for sale. 

The storage receipts could be taken to banks and would | 
the basis on which notes could issue. Banks could hold the 
receiving such pay for transacting the business as would be 
reasonable and could send to the United States Treasury ‘s 
many receipts at one time for note issues as they pleased. 

The added system would steady the existing system 1 
eventually would replace it without the least disturbance. for 
it would not be a forced system, but would be left to natural 
selection. 

a better distribution of credit in proportion to the comm 
needs. 


The money would be redeemed as the property in pledge wis 
wanted for use. It would pass current, for, in addition to beins 
guaranteed by the Government, it would have the true asset: 
back of it and those in practically all of the nonperishal)! 
staple commodities. Upon it could and naturally would be based 
a natural: commerce, and the present financial gambling com- 
merce would eventually cease. All property would eventual'y 
hold its relative value determined by the energy required | 
produce it and the requirement or yeed for it. Labor would 
then be rewarded in the relation of its importance to the pro- 
duction. 
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On account of the present system being fixed there will be 
prejudice against any dual system, but that prejudice would 
be removed, as a proper system would simplify all commercial 
relations. Property would become the basis for credit and the 
putural basis for notes to circulate current. 

The notes would be made legal tender in payment of all 
taxes, excises, and other dues to the United States contracted 
after the enactment of the plan into law, and for all salaries 
and other debts, and demands owing by the United States to 
individuals, corporations, or associations, except obligations 
of the Government, which are by their terms specifically paya- 
ble in gold. 

Anyone wishing to contract to pay a debt in gold could do so, 
but it would soon be discovered that gold, except for its foreign 
use, would be less stable than other staples. It would not be 
long until America’s gold would be dumped on the other coun- 


tries if they wanted it more than we. They would soon wake | 


up to the fact that it was not worth what they had supposed. 
We would not then be proud of exporting our more useful 
products to foreigners in exchange for fictitious money. We 


would want to get in exchange some product that we did not | 





natural energy required for the production and distribution. 
The energy required for the production and distribution would 
establish the price. 

The system would act automatically. Banking would adjust 
naturally to this system as rapidly as it came into operation. 
The system of storage houses would be less complicated than 
they are now, for speculation would cease and there would be no 
shifting forward and backward of property except when re- 
quired for actual use. There would be no waste of time in 
duplication of work as there is now. The amount of labor 
required would be immensely less, but there would be no dis- 
turbance because there would be labor for all who desired it, 
and all would desire under such circumstances to do some work 
for they would be the principal benefactors of their own labor. 
Then the hours of labor would be so much less that people would 
take more time for study and improvement. The morals of the 
world would gain to an extent that would change the very 


| nature of the people. We should be on a higher plane gen- 
| erally. 


} 


have or that we could not produce with equal advantage and | 


that we needed or wanted. We would not need or want their 
money. 

Of course I know the mere suggestion will be labeled as a 
dream. Every innovation is labeled that way. At another 


time I shall follow that out to an extent that will show that | change with a great saving over the present to the consumer’s 


the whole present money system is a dream, although in some 
ways a convenient one. 


I do not complicate my proposition with provisions for con- 
quering the foreign markets either in finance or commodities. 
We have no need of their finance. Such commodities as they 
have and that we do not produce with equal advantage, or that 


| we do not produce and that we desire, there are commodities 


The details of the Aldrich plan are much more complicated | 


than the plan I propose for the commonalty. Aldrich bases his 
plan on the credit of an association and on the fiction or fiat 
of gold. 

I would base a people’s money on commerce only. It is a 
plan for sound money based on true principles of exchange with 
full credit in every dollar to buy all of the necessaries, and it 
would express the true relation between property and the 
means of its production—labor. Then our population would 
stay nearer to the sources of wealth and we would not depopu- 
late the country and overcrowd the city. 

There could be no cornering of money based on commerce 
because money could be issued on the things subject to com- 
merce. Peeple could produce the very things on which the 
money would issue. Business under that system, as now, would 
be largely a matter of bookkeeping in exchanging credits, but 
as all goods of value require storing, except when in transit 
or actually in the process of consumption, they would, under a 
proper system, form the basis on which commercial money 
would issue. The process would on the whole be less com- 
plicated than the present method of banking and of providing 
the money base, gold; but since the Government would be re- 
quired to guarantee all money on an equality, it would have 
to regulate or control the local and district associations, and 
it would provide the rules and regulations and establish the 
system in such control. 

Already in times of emergencies methods of extending credits 
beyond the ordinary use of money have been used. For example, 
in the last panic clearing houses in large cities and many pri- 
vate business concerns issued scrip that passed current at the 
time. Of course, it was not legal tender and no one was com- 
pelled to accept it in payment of a legal debt, but it passed cur- 
rent notwithstanding. 

The plan I propose would supply sound money—the best the 
world could have—and it would be made legal tender in payment 
of all obligations not otherwise contracted, and once it is estab- 
lished it would be so much more stable than gold that none 
would be foolish enough to contract to accept payment of debts 
in other money. It would displace gold soon after it was 
established. 

Such a system would at once place the producer in a position 
of independence. ‘The farmer, the laborer, and producers in gen- 
eral would be absolutely independent of the trusts, and trusts 
would cease to exist, for the only thing that maintains trusts is 
the fact that they appropriate the common energies. 

The farmers and the wage earners are compelled to work for 
the trusts under the present system, whereas under the system 
I propose independent producing would start wherever the con- 
ditions made it natural. Then the country would adjust itself 
to the natural selection of the people. Now the trusts force 
commerce to go where they want. 

Under my proposition the people can and would produce inde- 
pendent of the trusts and the latter would be forced by the law 
of true commerce to turn their holdings into the avenues of 
trade to be purchased by the producers on the basis of the 


that we do produce and that we can spare and that they want in 
exchange. The system that I propose will facilitate the ex- 


advantage. 

Some may suggest that the trusts, now being in control of 80 
per cent of all the capital, will by hypothecating that property 
be able to take out the same kind of money that we do, and 
thereby flood the money market and depress the value of this 
new money. Bear in mind that the money is not the thing to 
command in this new medium of exchange. Property is the in- 
trinsic thing, and the money would be issued on a basis that 
would buy any kind of property at the natural cost of produe- 
tion, plus the energy required to take it to the place of con- 
sumption. That cost would be measured by the energy re- 
quired to produce the property—mostly a matter of labor—and 
if the trusts undertook to hold their property away from the 
market we, through our labor, could set up an independent pro- 
duction. That would quickly bring the capitalists to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that if they held their property it would be no 
advantage to them. We could go on without interruption pro- 
ducing the things we require and let the trusts die a natural 
and peaceful death. There would be no danger, for without the 
assistance of labor the property of the trusts would be worth- 
less. It is only in the enslavement of the wage earner and the 
farmer that the trusts are able to control. 

Another objection may be stated by some, and that is that 
the trusts now largely command the means of production, and 
that we should be without the means of independent production 
for that reason. The trusts have not thus far undertaken to 
control the ownership of farm lands. It has been sufficient for 
them that they have controlled the markets through which 
farmers sell. There is yet a landed interest in the commonality 
that makes the people safe if they provide a means of applica- 
tion, and that would form a basis on which to build up a pros- 
perous commonality, and, if necessary, without even taking the 
trusts into account. 

We still have the power as well as the right of eminent do- 
main, and when property is absolutely essential to the common 
good that is not otherwise available the right of eminent 
domain is sufficient to afford the means. 

I do not consider it necessary at this time to follow out the 
plan in all details. But it would be very much more simple 
than our financial system is now and even in its administration 
less expensive, and in the saving through economic adjustment 
would be very many times more effective. 

My purpose in injecting money talk into this tariff debate is 
that the tariff is one problem when considered with reference 
to the present methods of competitive business and would be 
quite a different problem if we had a currency based on natural 
commerce instead of speculation and gambling. 

Referring to the immediate problem of, tariff, it has been 
presented from all sides here and all kinds of figures have been 
given, with all kinds of deductions, and it is doubtful if anyone 
could present the subject in a new form. I think the most 
serious side of the tariff problem is that it is the ghost around 
which all our politicians hover, one set trying to induce the 
people to believe it the cause of all our industrial ills and the 
other stating that it is the cause of all the good times we have 
ever had. Both are wrong. No one could tell in detail whera, 
when, or why these things are. That the tariff needs revision 
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frequently all admit, for conditions are constantly changing. It 
is unfortunate that it should remain a subject for political 
quarrel, alternately sweeping parties in or out of control and 
keeping the country in a state of uncertainty. 

This is a large country, but large as it is its industries to a 
great extent are trust controlled through industrial organiza- 
tion. When that can be done in a country as large as ours, it 
is positive proof that the same influences can, by the same 
methods, extend its control to the rest of the world. I have 
stated that there is a plan now to do so. In a measure it has 
already been done. 

There is no doubt that if the tariff can be made to appear 
to the people to be the most vital problem and we are kept 
tinkering with it to the extent of having extra sessions called 
specifically for that purpose, by the time we get it settled the 
world will be on a new basis and the tariff will be immaterial. 
It will be like the Sherman antitrust law. 

The inducement held out to the public that the Sherman anti- 
trust law is sufficient to control the trusts and that it should 
not be amended is as ludicrous as any political hoax can be. 
That law has been on our statute books ever since the most of 
us were children. During its existence the trusts have been 
most prosperous and now control more of the necessities of the 
people than ever. Those who say that the people should wait 
for the Sherman antitrust law to take its course before they 
should take any other step in their own interests are little in- 
terested in the people or else do not observe the general course 
of things. 

If the people can be fooled and made to wait on the many 
cases that have been prosecuted, and which are promised to 
be prosecuted under that act, till the law is construed, they 
will have given the trusts all the time they want or need. 

In the little affairs of life if parties come into court with 
unclean hands, to use an equity axiom, the court turns them 
away, giving neither relief, but the Government brings into 
court these big industrial criminals and has them defined to be 
violators of the law, and the decree protects the criminals in 
the conservation of their property. It was so in the Northern 
Securities case, and it has been so in other trust cases. 

Will some one cite a case that does not involve a great trust 
in which individuals conspire to violate the law, and they are 
brought into court, the court defines how they shall proceed to 
divide the property equitably between themselves? In common 
causes of that class the litigants are kicked out of court without 
relief among themselves. The trusts are dissolved because they 
are unlawful, but the decree defines the method of conserving 
the property among the criminals. We should enact a law to 
escheat their property when the court finds an unlawful com- 
bination. The State should take the property of the criminals. 

All this litigation about the trusts and all this discussion 
about the tariff is a little side show by which to keep the 
people busy watching it while waiting for their problems to 
be settled on the initiative by officials who never have known 
the people’s rights, while in the main the great work of the 
special interests is going on in order to secure complete control 
of the world’s resources. 

We need not be interested in those who have capital and live 
on their capital, except to make them work, if we can. Every 
able-bodied person should earn his living by doing useful work, 
for if he does not we support him, and if he is rich and keeps 
servants we support them, too, and if he is extravagant and 
builds great mansions, keeps up expensive estates, yachts, and 
has other extravagant habits, we pay for all that too. 

Of what good is it that the rich employ much labor, unless 
that labor produces something that is of common use? Unless 
they do they are an actual burden upon the rest of us, for we 
must produce what they consume. Employment alone of labor 
is no advantage. Labor to be of common good must produce the 
necessities of life. These are axiomatic truths. Who will say 
that the employment of labor in providing supercillious and un- 
necessary entertainment for the rich and their families is a 
benefit? Some say that it is, claiming that it takes that much 
labor out of competition with other labor. That is an error of 
economic understanding. They compete in consumption instead 
and do not produce,what they consume, and consequently they 
are supported by those who do the work of producing the means 
of life, 

Labor is not by nature competitive. All production of useful 
property under proper conditions is so much added to the com- 
mon store. Under proper social conditions all who are able 
should work and produce as much as they consume. In that 
way only can there be the full measure of prosperity. 

Competition will not solve the social problems, but coopera- 
tion will; but our cooperation must be in the common interests, 
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and not in selfish individualism, for the latter would exe))) 
the majority from its benefits. 

It is because there are monopolies that take all the sur 
over and above the living expenses of the wage earners that : 
latter as a rule are poor. 

If we had a financial system based on the true purpose 
exchange, we could dump on the other countries all the ¢ 
we have that we do not need in our sciences and fine arts 
receive their useful property in exchange. That would \ 
foreigners up and they would never thereafter trade their | 
useful property for our gold. The gold hallucination woul: 
removed from the world and an exchange system established 
and all the world would soon come onto an economic basis 
individuals would then gain the advantage of their en 
when properly applied. 

We should not think that we can solve the riddle of 
prices by the petty political speechmaking of Members ac 
parties that is taking place here. We may change Schedu 
and we may make other changes in the tariff that ma; ’ 
preper enough, so far as they go, but they will not go far to 
settle problems. The special interests will soon adjust to 
action we take on the tariff so long as we do not take ca: 
our more important matters. 

It may be noted that the trusts are adjusting to the Supr 
Court decisions under the Sherman Antitrust Act. The pe 
are paying the expenses of the litigation in order that the trusis 
may know where they stand. Some of them are dissolve jy 
decree, but the decrees are mere form, for the trusts carry op 
the work they organized for regardless of that fact. What is 
the difference if they accomplish their purpose by a comm! 
of interest or under the management of the corporation? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russett). Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Ina moment. Yes; now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman believe from what 1 
has said there that the Standard Oil Co. will not dissolve’ 

| Mr. LINDBERGH. I believe there will be a community of 

| interest between all the subsidiary companies; that is, all 
interests that belong to the Standard Oil Co., so that there y 
be little or no benefit come out of the recent decision. The trust 
operations will continue just the same. It was so in the North. 
ern Securities case, and it will be the same in the Standard 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, does the gentleman also believe that 
the same thing is true of the Tobacco Trust? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I think that is largely so of that com- 
pany, too. 

The people need not look to Sherman antitrust acts, nor to 
any other antiacts for relief, nor to the decisions of the courts, 
for these require generations first for legislation and sn)sc- 
quently for judicial construction to find, when the laws |! 
been enacted and finally construed, that the very nature of 
social things have so changed that the problems are all )) 
sented anew. It is not in the antiacts that we shall succes, 
but in constructive acts we would. 

The two great vital problems on which to proceed are trans- 
portation and exchange. They are the economic twins ahout 
which the great battles for settling economic problems must |e 
fought. Settle those two problems right, and prosperity 
continue as long as nature is responsive. These are many times 
more important problems than the tariff. To tinker with the 
tariff and neglect them is wasting our time in comparison. 

Instead of giving all of our time to this antibusiness we should 
profit by the example of the great trusts. They show that thc 
ean defeat the commonality by their cooperation, and |! 
means that we shall have to cooperate ourselves, for unti! © 
do they will continue to monopolize the field. They have gro 
stronger each year in spite of all the adverse legislation «nd 
the effect of public sentiment against them. 

It will do us little good to fight the trusts or to tear t! 
down until we cooperate ourselves and go ahead independen''y. 
We have been working on the plan of tearing them down, 
leaving it for them to build up again. Do we suppose they wi 
build up on any less selfish plan? 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. What is the trouble with the decision 
the last two cases, those of the Standard Oil Co. and the T 
bacco Trust, in your judgment, as to why it is not effective 
to the dissolution of the trusts? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not claim that those decisions 
not dissolve these trusts, so far as their corporate form is « 
cerned, but I believe the community of interest that natura): 
exists among the owners of the different properties and indi- 
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viduals making up the trusts—if I am permitted to call them | would be done if the people should happen to elect all the 
different properties—will continue to control the action of those | Representatives from one party? 
who have the different properties. They will be operated for It is in opposition to caucus and Executive control in connec- 


their selfish purposes. tion with legislation that every citizen should rise in arms. 
Mr. CULLOP. Is that the fault of the law or of the officer | This system is in its essentiality a system of the bosses and 
who is prosecuting the cases? | special interests. It is the most effective way by which they 
Mr. LINDBERGH. I should not say it is the fault of the | can secure legislation favorable to themselves, and it has been 
law. It is im the administration of the law. encouraged by them at all times. 


Mr. CULLOP. Is it the fault of the Attorney General be- The country has been discreetly taught to believe that the 
cause he does not follow up the cases and enforce the law so | caucus is the place to settle political and legislative matters, 
as to make it effective and bring about the remedy which was | and Presidents have been encouraged to bribe, using patronage 
desired? as the spoils. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Im a measure, yes; but I believe that We have noticed the profound satisfaction of Democratic 
there is an economic principle that you can not put down, | leaders over the fact that they have now a perfect machine 
namely, that wherever there is a community of interest that | that controls their individual membership. They take proceedings 
interest will act in harmony with its component parts—that is, | off the floor of this House to caucuses and there pledge the 
it will work out its own preservation to the best possible | members to a unit and sear over their minds with the caucus 
advantage. stamp in order to make them believe that they are thereby 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman—— relieved from any direct responsibility to their constituents and 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield | to the country. After that is done they are brought back to 
to the gentleman from Kansas? | the House to vote, so as to make the action of the caucus legal ; 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will. , | but it is all the action of the caucus and not the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman believe that to the On this wool schedule it was reported of the caucus in the 
point that he would hold if criminal prosecution was had under , Washington Times: 
the Sherman antitrust law the Standard Oil Co. and the To- Before the final vote was taken Francis Burron Harrison, leader of 
bacco Trust would not dissolve? Does he believe the com- the Bryan forces, presented his resolution for free wool as an amendment 
munity of interest would continue to work under agreement 0 The enim ele ual oe 2 a Harrison having dis- 
in violation of the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law if | covered during the day he had no chance for free wool. He asked for 
the Attorney General applied that law ordinarily ? free wool in 1916, with gradual reductions annually. Representative 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not, for the reason that men con- | free raw wool immediately. ne S& Amendment Providing for 
sider their liberty and their lives more important than their About these amendments the fight in caucus waged throughout the 
property ordinarily. day and up to midnight, the Bryan men standing by Harrison 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, just one other question. Do you not The truth of that report was not denied. After the long and 
think it is the duty of the Attorney General under the decisions arduous fight in that private caucus, to which the people were 
in the two cases, as the facts have been found and the law not admitted and in which the proceedings were secret, they 
eonstrued, to proeeed with criminal prosecution? were finally able to subjugate the conscience of most of the 

Mr. LEINDBERGH. I do. belligerent participants. These were Members of Congress and 

In 1909 we had an extra session and we have now another, | had all sworn: 
the purposes of both being deceptive in assuming in the first I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
instance to solve fundamental problems. I have watched this | ot the United Btates against au enemies, faten and Gementic; at 

} wi ear true faith and allegiance to the same; tha take this 
aca Sue af tale ts Gates aan he en obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, 
} 


, and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office 

decide what they want and then elect their Representatives to | which I am about to enter. So help me God. 

execute their plans. It would do no good for them to take| fs there anything in that oath that allows a Member to 

the words of the politicians for their guide, for to use plain | surrender to a private caucus? 

Anglo-Saxon the politicians are liars. [Applause.] But their oath, their districts, their country, and their God 
If the people will give their attention to determine the basis | notwithstanding, in the caucus they were finally whipped to 

on which we may succeed, the way will soon be opened by them 


unanimity for the Underwood bill, except Representatives 
for constructive legislation that will aid. Rucker of Colorado; AsHprook, Francis, and Smarr of Ohio; 


There are many ways in which legislation would aid in q and Gray of Indiana. These were exeused by the caucus for 
better adjustment, but we are confronted with the discouraging | not violating their oaths. The action of the caucus in voting to 
fact that must be first overcome—that is, that this House has | excuse them shows the meaning of a caucus. 
eeased to be the forum of the people. It is plain that in that No matter what the Underwood bill is, so far as caucus action 
eapacity it has gone out of business. Some of the people’s | is concerned—it may be the best ever—but the action of the 
Representatives have renounced their office, lent themselves to | caucus is the place where the people’s rights are defeated and 
a caueus system, and delegated to the caucus the privilege of | the place where the order of the House is prostituted. The 
doing what the people elected them to do. In that way some | Members who refused to violate their oaths did credit to their 
Members think they are relieved of their responsibilities. constituents and the country. They are not shackled. They 

No Member has any influence on the floor of the House after | May vote as their constituencies require and as their country 
the caucus has onee made its decision. No act, speech, or de- | demands. 
liberation in the House now changes the result of caucus action, | Those of us who were Members of the last Congress observed 

The House has capitulated to an unofficial body at the present | the cousternation of the Republican leaders when they found 
time known as the Democratic caucus. that there was not a sufficient number in their ranks who would 

It is not the first time in history that the majority member- desert their constituents and the country to be tied up by the 
ship of this House has committed treason, nor is the Demo- “U¢"S es ne lavi . 
eratic caucus the only caucus to have committed the offense You Democra s who are playing the caucus game in order 

; . to pledge the vote of Members to the wish of your leaders or 

I am not partisan in this consideration. I am talking against | tg even a majority of those in attendance can well afford to 
treason, and I unhesitatingly say—and I say it with the laws | remember how jubilant the eountry was when on a few ocea- 
of the country and the Constitution in mind as my guide—that | sions the last House demonstrated that it eould be a delibera- 
any Member who surrenders his action to the control of a cau- | tive body On those oceasions you Democrats formed an hoy 
cus, whether it be of one party or of the other, violates his | portant number ef the independent Me: ib A se 
oath, is a traitor to his constituency, and commits treason | Py, ought not to think now, because you are in the majority 
against his country. I know that in this statement I am chal- | : to enact 


that you can violate your oaths and the laws in order to enact 
lenging the opposition of the trusts and their organs, for they legislation, even though it were for the public weal. There is an 


will fight for the caucus system, and they will criticize me for orderly way to enact true legislation and you would get better 


opposing it. results to follow it, for the most of the membership of this 
I say, destroy the caucus, and then we shall have the gov- | House is prepared to work for their constituents, but your 
ernment that is the people’s. The caucus belongs to bosses and | caucuses are destroying their opportunity to do so. 
special interests. These try to make the people believe that} I do not impute to amy Member who attends a caucus bad 
large bodies can not act en masse. They say that of the senate | motives. I am not making these remarks os a personal or a 
and house in my State also. Each party here has more Mem- | party attack. I wish them to be understood 2s an attack upon 
bers than the senate and house combined of the Minnesota | one of the most vicious systems ever practiced by Representa- 
Legislature; but the same argument is made there. What! tives accredited to the people. You Democrats who now uphold 
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and follow it, even though it be with the best of intentions, are 
sowing the seeds of sins to be committed in the future if the 
practice continues. 

In the past the people have permitted caucus control, but that 
was done without knowing of its baleful ulterior results. The 
public now knows that the caucus system is the machine for 
ultimately defeating the people, and is an infringement on 
representative government. 

It is no defense that the action of the caucus is sometimes 
in line with good purposes. We can not permit theft for even 
charity, nor for the purpose of returning to the owner that 
which belongs te him, for when the thief had perfected the act 
of stealing to a fine art, he would not return the goods, and that 
is equally true of the caucus, and when it is well established in 
a party and representative government is defeated by it, the 
machinery of the caucus is in shape for the convenient use of 
designing and selfish interests, and these do not hesitate to use 
it. It has been so in the past, and no one who understands the 
ordinary influence of human character doubts that it will be 
repeated with the same results in the future. 

Representation proper is only once removed from the people; 
it is the delegation of authority by the people to representa- 
tives. The caucus is twice removed from the people. It is the 
delegation of the authority by the representatives who were 
given the authority by the people. The representative passes 
it along from himself to the caucus. The members of a caucus 
are not as such under oath; as such they have no connection 
with the people; they are a self-constituted body, usurping 
the rights of the House. 

And person who presumes to favor the initiative, referendum, 
and recall and goes to a caucus is false to his own preten- 
sions. 

By this caucus system about half the Members resolve them- 
selves into a body, and by a bare majority tie up the rest and 
make them vote in the House as they could not in the caucus, 
and thereby destroy their entire influence in the House and 
make the membership generally ineffective in this House. The 
tail wags the dog, figuratively speaking. That is, in effect, the 
caucus system that you, who pretend to be for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, stand for. 

Why do you not champion the rule which you upheld in the 
last Congress—I mean the rule of representative government— 
until we do get the initiative, and so forth? The caucus is 
not even as favorable as my illustration, for it is seldom, if 
ever, that all the Members of a majority attend a caucus, and 
yet partisans commonly assume they are bound by their party 
caucus whether they attend or not. There have been in- 
numerable caucuses in the past where even less than half the 
membership of the prevailing party attended, but notwithstand- 
ing that fact the acts of Congress on matters of the greatest 
importance were controlled by a mere majority of those in at- 
tendance at a caucus. 

And again, why did you allow many days for general debate 
on the reciprocity agreement after you had already decided in 
a Democratic caucus that the vote of the Democrats should be 
in the House exactly as the caucus dictated? You knew the 
Cebate would not influence the result. Did you do it to make 
the people believe that the House is a deliberative body or was 
it done to give Members a chance to make speeches for home 
consumption? 

Why on every important bill do you call a caucus and bind 
your members to vote as a unit in the House when they do 
not in caucus? It is because your caucuses are held to deprive 
the House of its deliberative functions, and to rob the House of 
its most important right and duty. But when you do that 
you show that your spirit and minds are more closely in sym- 
pathy with a monarchial government than one embracing the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, which most of you claim to 
favor. Why? Because by permitting caucus decisions to take 
the place of Representatives in Congress you are getting the far- 
thest away from the people’s control. If only for the sake of 
consistency you, who believe in this caucus system, should 
denounce the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

I am against the caucus because it is the weapon of the 
special interests to control legislation in its own favor. I am for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall because under it the 
people have a direct control of their affairs and it enables them 
to direct their servants whom they elect. 

I want to say that there was a Republican conference this 
morning, and if I had not been preparing for my remarks to- 
day I should have attended, because I do believe in conference 
of Members for the purpose of uniting their experience in the 
consideration of measures that come before Congress. They 
econld gain an amount of information there that would be well 
worth their time to attend; and I believe a Member attending 
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should, so far as he consistently can, be guided by the prevail- 
ing action of a conference. In a conference no previous politi- 
cal slates or framed-up schemes tie up the membership like a 
caucus does, 

We should oppose Presidents exercising influence on Congress, 
either by themselves or through executive departments, except 
that of the President’s advice and recommendation. 

The House is the only elective body that has anything to do 
with the Government, and when a President controls it by sys- 
tems of personal favors, in the shape of patronage, to those 
Congressmen who will vote for so-called administration meas- 
ures, irrespective of their honest opinion of their merits or de- 
merits, he is guilty not only of bribery, but is also guilty of 
stealing from the people the only direct representation they 
have in Congress. It is a most insinuating practice; an insult 
to the people’s intelligence; sets a most pernicious example; 
and shows an utter disregard for the form of our government. 

The mere fact that the distribution of favors is so veiled as 
to make it impossible for the general public to directly connect 
and recognize the granting of the favor with the votes controlled 
by it does not in the least mitigate the enormity of the offense, 
for it is-‘not the offenses defined by statute that do the most 
harm. Senators and Representatives have been alike guilty 
with Presidents in this practice, 

The people themselves have been careless about this matter. 
Political schemers devise ways for molding public opinion, and 
in some instances for preventing, if possible, the public having 
any opinion, in order to let predatory associations control things 
in their own interest. 

A Member who does the best he can for the people and who 
is at all sensitive to unfavorable comments that are engineered 
by scheming politicians, or who is amenable to unfavorable 
comments by a portion of the press, will be ill at ease in Con- 
gress, for there are many ways to defeat the aims or pur- 
poses of those who stand for the people. Among others, it will 
be found that busybodies back in their districts are at work, un- 
der secret directions of the politicians, spreading false and be- 
littling stories. Secret false gossip is hatched out by con- 
spirators. First it is whispered with a “ don’t-you-tell” ad- 
monition, but all the time it is intended to be told, and will be 
worked more and more, until honest, well-intending people can 
be got to believe it, and these are expected to do the gossiping. 
It is the real purpose of the conspirators to start things going 
in that way, and there is no way to forestall it except by con- 
stant, vigilant, public observation. 

Then again, because a Representative who supports the people 
ean not be bribed with patronage, office seekers are sometimes 
persuaded to repeat quietly around that the Member is “no 
good,” “can’t get anything for his friends,” “what's he done, 
anyhow?” All that is peddled around in the hope that the 
people will fall into the habit of doing the same. 

Then again, there is the Associated Press reports, which fur- 
nishes news to all the country by wire every day from every 
place, and that association, controlled as it is by the special 
interests, colors all the news it sends out so as to give it the 
most favorable construction to these interests and against the 
true representatives of the people. 

And still again, in each district where there are many local 
newspapers a few may be secured to insert unfavorable com- 
ment, and any unreliable newspapers within the field, and some- 
times reliable ones innocently, will insert those notices in their 
own columns and frequently add comments of their own, and 
by this process there are in most communities a few evildoers 
to keep the evil work in perpetual motion. 

Besides these I have mentioned, there are many other means 
used to destroy the influence of those who would do their duty, 
but I think the most unfortunate of them all is that the Mem- 
bers who truckle to the politicians have the privilege of giving 
to their coconspirators at home the Government salaries to 
maintain them while they are sowing the seeds of falsehood, 
graft, and corruption. That is a part of the political scheme for 
making the people pay their own betrayers, and can not be 
remedied until our executive officials stamp out all political 
patronage and give the people and not the politicians the offices 
that are appointive. 

The defeat and destruction of honest Representatives is not 
enough to save the selfish, for others would arise, but it is neces- 
sary to the selfish that they deceive the people to bolster up 
themselves. They must build up their own. There are innu- 
merable resources for this, but even with all these the people 
discover them though sometimes much harm is done before 
they do. 

The Associated Press reports are used to build up the selfish 
with a skill equal to that by which they are used to injure the 
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honest. But the greatest asset of the boss is political patron- 
ace. That he can furnish at public expense. The people are 
axed for it. 

“The most deceptive of all the methods used by the bosses is 
to pretend they are for the people. Some cases where it will 
do no harm to the interests they actually champion the peo- 
ple’s cause and vigorously fight for the commonality on those 
occasions, but it will usually be found that where the special 
interests are concerned that things have been measured in ad- 
yance and that the special interests can spare the boss on those 
occasions for what may be more necessary at other times. 

So long as the present caucus system lasts and so long as 
there is special favor there will be those who will gladly ac- 
cept of these favors even at the expense of their souls, and that 
is about the price here in Washington, and the price, too, for 
those that get favors back in the districts when they get them 
from some of the bosses here, but that is not in the way for 
them, for they only give to those who are ready to pay the 

rice. 

‘ Another practice that prevails here, and that is opposed to 
good common sense, and is done for the purpose of defeating 
the people’s rights, is to take the busiest Members and place 
them on the specially important committees. 

There have always been able men here that were on inactive 
regular committees, and yet when special committees were ap- 
pointed that had important work to do the work was heaped on 
those who were already overworked. 

Looking over the appointments on committees for a number 
of years I can plainly see that that plan is a part of the gen- 
eral scheme to keep control in a very limited membership and 
to reduce the importance of membership as a whole. In other 
words, it is a part of the boss system of control. Take, 
for instance, the late Ballinger committee, which, I believe, 
has not been discharged. For the Senate it was Netson, FLunv, 
SUTHERLAND, Root, FLETCHER, and Paynter, all appointed un- 
der the Senate system. The first four are Republicans, and it 
would be hard to find four who were more busy than these. 
They were all chairmen of very important committees. In the 
Senate at the time of appointment there were numerous Sena- 
tors possessed of the necessary ability without arduous work 
on their hands. 

Take the House end of the Ballinger committee. It was 
McCaLt, OLMsTED, Denby, and Mapison, Republicans, and 
JAMES and GRAHAM, Democrats. MADISON was a compromise 
as a recognition of the insurgents. The other three Repub- 
lican Members who belonged to the regular organization were 
three of the busiest Members in the House, each on active 
committees. The House had at the time very many Members 
who were not in active work requiring immediate attention 
and who had the capacity and ability to do the work on this 
investigation, but the system had to have these busy men to 
maintain the power of the House within limited membership. 
Some of the members of the Ballinger committee were so busy 
that they failed to attend many of the committee meetings. 

If we would do our work here in the right way, we would 
remove caucus, executive, and other special control of this 
House. We should then be in position to consider bills on 
their merits and demerits, with all Members giving their best 
efforts to their consideration. Then the time that is now con- 
sumed in general debate would be used to make and frame 
legislation in the open on the floor of the House for the people. 

What a shame it is that it should be claimed that there is 
no time to do things in the House when it would take no longer 
to do our work here in the House than it does in caucus. The 
House might be in session instead of the caucus. It is abso- 
lute nonsense—worse, falsechood—to say that the House could 
not deliberate as well as a caucus. 

This is a great country. It has the natural advantages to 
Support a most prosperous people. To be sure, we lave some 
Serious difficulties, some of which I have mentioned in my 
remarks to-day; but notwithstanding these, there is ne reason 
to be discouraged. Our people possess the necessary intelligence 
to find a way or make it. 

I do not consider the trusts that now dominate and direct 
the business of the country into unnatural channels in order 
to make more profit out of the people’s energy a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. 

It was inevitable that trusts should develop under our sys- 
tem, we having started wrong. They area natura! outgrowth of 
that system and are simply fulfilling an evolution to a higher 
progress. There is nothing like necessity to create a way. The 
trusts are squeezing the commonalty to an extent that makes 
it necessary to find a way, or make it, for the people’s inde- 
pendence. 
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We are ready to take the next step up the ladder of prog- 
ress. That is to be the people’s step. It is for Congress to pave 
the way with legislation for constructive work. It is not tariff 
legislation that will pave the way, neither is it antitrust legis 
lation, nor is it the creation of additional departments or new 
courts or additional judges, for of these we have enough, but it 
is in the enactment of laws that will enable the commonalty to 
work out its own destiny by the rule of natural selection so 
that its everyday energy may inure to its own. 

I think my to-day’s remarks and those I have made on pre- 
vious occasions point out some of the most serious problems. 
My purpose in pointing out these is to direct the public atten- 
tion to them so far as [ could. My opportunities for investiga- 
tion have been better than those that people in general possess. 
It is necessary that the public should know in order to direct 
remedies. I have tried to do my share in this work. I believe 
I have my bearings now, and I think the public has secured 
its bearings through various sources, the principal of which is 
that it is paying all the costs of false systems. In the future 
my time shall be principally given to the constructive end of 
the work. I shall exert myself in that direction to the best 
of my ability, and am ready to join work with any of my col- 
leagues, irrespective of party affiliation, in constructing legis- 
lation in favor of the commonalty. [Loud applause] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop] on the floor at this moment. I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 

, resumed the chair, Mr. Russerr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of wool, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2355. An act extending the time for payment of balance 
due on purchase price of a certain tract of land; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Frntey, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Smira of Texas, for one week, on account of illness. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Wednesday, June 14, 1911, at 12 o'clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
$482) granting an increase of pension to Elzey Bird, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 11567) to erect a monument 
commemorating the Battle of Kettle Creek, in Wilkes County, 
Ga.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 11568) to acquire a site for a 
public building at Hartington, Nebr.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11569) to acquire a site for a public build- 
ing at Albion, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11570) to acquire a site for a publie build- 
ing at West Point, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 11571) to acquire a site for a publie build- 
ing at Schuyler, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11572) to acquire a site for a public build- 
ing at Tekamah, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11578) to acquire a site for a public build- 
ing at Wayne, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11574) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of In- 
dians to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

* By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11575) to amend 

sections 5136 and 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, permitting national-banking associations to make loans 
on real estate security and limiting amounts thereof; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11576) authorizing certain national-bank- 
ing institutions to make loans on real estate in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11577) to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to more effectually suppress and prevent the spread of 
diseases of potatoes known as black scab and wart disease, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11578) requiring the United States Gov- 
ernment to 4wn its own post-office building in every county seat 
in the United States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11579) to authorize popular subscriptions 
at all post offices for the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and for pub- 
lishing and mailing the same; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11580) to declare Lincoln’s birthday a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11581) to 
establish the legislative reference bureau of the Library of 
Congress and the congressional corps of legislative investigators, 
and to maintain them until July 1, 1912; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 11582) providing for the 
erection of a memorial to Stephen Girard in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the year 1914; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11583) to provide for the 
erection of a public building on the site owned by the Govern- 
ment in the city of Boyne City, in the State of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11584) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Greenville, 
in the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11585) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Mount 
Pleasant, in the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 11586) to provide a department 
of health for Porto Rico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11587) to provide for the 
operation of the Panama Canal, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Resolution (H. Res. 204) 
for the temporary employment of a legislative investigator; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 205) to establish a House legislative 
reference bureau; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Resolution (H. Res. 206) directing the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, through the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, to investigate the causes of excessive charges by 
express companies doing business throughout the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to accept the title to approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Tullahoma, in the 
State of Tennessee, which certain citizens have offered to donate 
to the United States for the purpose of establishing a maneu- 
ver camp and for the maneuvering of troops, establishing and 
maintaining camps of instruction, for rifle and artillery ranges, 
and for mobilization and assembling of troops from the group 
of States composed of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and South Carolina; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (by request): Memorial from the 
Legislature of Montana petitioning Congress to authorize the 
President of the United States to set aside the Smoky Mountain 
forest reserve as a game preserve; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Nebraska asking Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the National Constitution to prohibit polygamy 

‘and polygamous cohabitation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
' ciary. 
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Also, memorial from the Legislature of California, relatiy 
to the establishment of a parcels post; to the Committee . 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of California, request 
Congress to call a convention to submit an amendment to t) 
National Constitution providing for the election of Unit 
States Senators by direct vote of the people; to the Committ 
on the Election of President, Vice President, and Represen: 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial from the Legislature of Wis: 
sin for amendment to the Federal Constitution providing t! 
such Constitution may hereafter be amended by the initiatiy. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from Legislature of Wisconsin, relating to 
national constitutional convention; to the Committee on {| 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, aski 
Congress to take proper steps toward a constitutional ame 
ment providing for initiative, referendum, and recall; to 1! 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin, aski 
Congress to grant Alaska a Territorial form of governme 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Memorial from the Legislature of t!) 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing Congress to take proper 
steps for the adoption of an amendment to the Federal Cons'i- 
tution providing that such Constitution may hereafter be 
amended by the initiative; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, relating to the Sherman antitrust law; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, relating to national constitutional convention; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
econsin, memorializing Congress to take proper steps toward a 
constitutional amendment providing for initiative, referendui, 
and recall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, memorializing Congress to grant to Alaska a Territor 
form of government; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wis 
sin, memorializing Congress in regard to passports issued hy 
the United States Government; to the Committee on Foreixi 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, relating to the sending into any State of money or ¢cam- 
paign literature in violation of the corrupt-practice law of tl 
State; to°the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11588) for the relief « 
Peter Carroll and others, lately laborers employed by the Unit« 
States military authorities in and about Fort Leavenworit! 
Kans.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11589) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Thompson, jr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11590) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel H. Croyle; to the Cou- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11591) granting an increase 
of pension to John HB. Penn; to the Committee on Invalid Pet- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11592) to correct the military 
record of John Blue; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAUGHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11593) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John J. Boles; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11594) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Sheesely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11595) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Younger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11596) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Benjamin White; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11597) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph S. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Peu- 
sions. 
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Ry Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 11598) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry N. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11599) granting an | 


increase of pension to A. P. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
l’ensions. 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A Dill (H. R. 11600) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Fleegle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Ry Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: 


valid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11602) granting an increase of pension to | 


Mark A. Handy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11603) 


cranting an increase of pension to William L. Taylor; to the | 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 11604) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline E. Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11605) granting a pension to 
Katherine A. Belford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 11606) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 
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By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 11607) granting a pension to 


Jane Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11608) granting an increase of pension to 


Mary Leary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 11609) granting an increase 
of pension to William Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 


By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11610) granting a | 


pension to Frances A. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Papers in re bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Thompson, jr., late of Company K, 
First Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petitions of Thomas Bros., of Grass- 
creek, Ind., and merchants of Carlisle, Ind., protesting against 
the enactment of a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions by Cigar Makers’ Union No. 33, of Indian- 
apolis, Md., urging investigation of alleged kidnaping of John J. 
McNamara; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of merchants of Leesburg and New Paris, Ind., 
protesting against the passage of the parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of South Bend (Ind.) druggists, against the 
passage of House bill 8887; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of socialists of South Bend, Ind., against alleged 
kidnaping of J. J. McNamara; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of numerous citi- 
zens of South Dakota asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Rine & Ulsh, of Beavertown, Pa., 
favoring reduction in duty on raw and refined sugars; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Resolutions 
Salem Local, United Shoe Workers of America, protesting 
against the proceedings incident to the arrest of the secretary- 
treasurer and two other members of the International Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Union for alleged complicity in 


the dynamiting of the Times Building at Los Angeles, Cal.; to | 


the Committee on Rules. 
Also, resolutions from Local No. 35, United Shoe Workers of 


America, of Marblehead, Mass., calling upon Congress for an | 


investigation of the method of procedure in the arrest of John 
J. McNamara, general secretary-treasurer of the Structural 
Iron Workers, with a view to releasing McNamara if it is 
found that the arrest was unconstitutional; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, petition of H. H. Story and 11 other residents of Merri- 
mac, Mass., favoring a reduction in the tariff duty on raw and 
refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Kuttawa, Ky., asking 
for a reduction of the duty on sugar; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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| Watch 
A bill (H. R. 11601) granting an 


increase of pension to Ellen Curley; to the Committee on In- and indorsing the 


2001 


ty Mr. MADISON: Petition of numerous citizens of Gray 


| County, Kans., asking for reduction in the duty of sugar; to 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. REILLY: 


Resolutions adopted by two associations 


| of business men of Connecticut, protesting against the Sulzer 
| parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


L 


Roads. 

By Mr. WHITACRE: Resolutions of Local Assembly No 
Case Engravers’ Association of America, protesting 
against methods used in arrest of John J. MeNamara and others 
Berger resolution; to the 


”, 


Committee on 


Rules. 
By Mr. WHITE: Affidavits supporting House bills 11466 and 


| 11468; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, evidence supporting House bills 11467, 


11469, 11470, 
11471, 11472, and 11478; to the Committee on In 


alid Pensions. 
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The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev 
follows: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for this day, commemo- 
rative of the love and devotion which gave to our country the 
symbol of our liberty and of our Union, we render 
sincere and humble thanks. Keep aliy 


Ulysses G. B. Pic 


unto T 
e, We pra’ Thee, in the 

hearts of this united people the fire of patriotic ardor. In Thy 
grace grant that evermore this may be the land of the free 
because the home of the brave. And unto Thee who rulest 
over the kingdoms of men, and whose we are, and whom we 
serve, be all glory in earth and in heaven, now and forever 
more. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


ERADICATION OF CATTLE TICKS IN ALABAMA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 1ith ultimo, a memorandum set- 
ting forth in detail the operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the eradication of cattle ticks in the State of Ala- 
bama, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed. (S. Doc. No. 47.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Burritt Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Winnebago County, IIL, remonstrating 
against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Bellows Falls, Vt., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Providence, R. I.; of the congregations of 
the Methodist and Baptist Churches of Dighton, Mass.; and 
of the National League of Commission Merchants, praying for 
the ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local 
No. 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Portsmouth, N. H 
remonsirating against the ratification of the proposed treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Brit 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relatior 

He also presented a petition of the Chicago I 
Illinois, praying for the ratification of the propos 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relati 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial 
Seventh-day Adventists Church of Streeter, N. 
memorial of the congregation of ] 


Division 


’ 


which 
of the congregation of the 
Dak., and a 
the Seventh-day Adventists 
Church of Baldwin, N. Dak., remonstrating against the enforced 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were ordered to lie on the table 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Westhope, 
N. Dak., praying for a reduction of the duty on raw and refined 
sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. PERKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Mountain View, San Martin, Morgan Hill, .and Gilroy, all in 
the State of California, remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called Johuston Sunday-rest bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented sundry affidavits in support of the 
bill (S. 2010) granting an increase of pension to Ransom W. 
Bailey, which were referred to the Gommittee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry affidavits in support of the bill 
(8. 2175) granting an dncrease of pension to Frank McDaniels, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions of Providence, R. L., praying for ‘the 
ratification of the proposed treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Chuch of Owatonna, Minn., and a 
memorial of the congregation of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church of Fergus Falls, Minn., remonstrating against the en- 
forced observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered ‘to lie on the table. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented a memorial of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
imposition of a stamp tax on proprietary meficines, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Potsdam Grange, Sherman 
Grange, and Millerton Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, all in 
the State of New York, remonstrating against the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada, which were ordered ‘to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented memorials of Hast Schuyler Grange, 
No. 576; Adams Grange, No. 391; Lake Placia Grange, No. 1171; 
Whitehall Grange, No. 922; Mendon Grange; Homer Grange, 
No. 834; St. Louis Coufity Grange; Delphi Grange; Treadwell 
Grange, No. 1169; Stockton Grange; Riga Grange, No. 168; Bast 
Fayette Grange, No. 40; South Dayton ‘Grange, No. 218; eenox 
Grange, No. 438; Jefferson County Grange; Phoenix Grange, 
No. 920; Scotch Bush Grange; Glendale Grange, No. 548; 
Wawarsing Grange, No. 956; North Hannibal Grange, No. 672; 
Texas Valley Grange, No. 972; and Friendship Grange, No. 72, 
Patrons of Husbandry, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the proposed reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I am directed by the Committee on ‘Claims 
to return certain bills ‘to ‘the Senate, with ‘the recommendation 
that they be indefinitely postponed (S. Rept. 645, because the 
claims upon which they have been ‘based have been sent to the 
Court of Claims, and are still pending there, and have never 
been .reported back, so that these bills have been prematurely 
introduced, while the claims are in the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Olaims. 

The bills were indefinitely postponed, as follows: 

A bill (8. 898) for the relief of James W. Kingon ; 

A bill (8.961) for the relief of the heirs at law of BE. L. Shu- 
ford, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 966) for the relief of the Zion African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Beaufort, N. C.; 

A bill (S. 967) for the relief of Grace Protestant Episcopal 
—— of Piymouth, N. -C.:; 

A bill (8. 968) for the relief of Salem Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, of Wayne Gounty, N. ‘C.; 

A bill (S. 969) for the relief of Beulah Primitive Baptist 
Church, of Johnstown County, N. C.; 

A’bill (8. $70) for the relief of Spencer DHthereiige, J. E. Berry, 
and Charles Meckins, trustees of Reanoke Island Baptist 
Church, Roanoke Island, ‘N. <C.; 

A bill (8. 1266) for the relief of the heirs of William Samuel | 
Custis ; 

A bill (8. 1268) for the relief of Luther H. Potterfield; 

A bill (8S. 1269) for ‘the relief of Bland ‘Massie; 

A bill (8. 2270) for ‘the relief of John Henry Edwards; 

A bill (8. 1282) for ‘the relief of the estate of Branon Thatcher, 
decea sed ; 

A ‘bill. (8. £287) dor ‘the :relief of Norval Cox and heirs of 
Robert Rollins, deceased; 





A bill (8. 1292) for the relief of James H. Hottel; | pu 


A bill (8S. 1803) for the relief of ‘the ‘theirs of John A. .Jones, 
deceased ; 
A ‘bill (8. 1409) for ‘the relief of ‘the estate of Thomas W. 

Maides,d@eceased ; 
A bill (8S. 1428) for the relief of Walter T. Dough; 
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A bill (8. 1423) for the relief of EB. M. Felts; 

A bill (8S. 1440) for the relief of the heirs of John H. k 
ardson, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1718) for ‘the relief of Clara D. Miller; 

A bill (8S. 1740) for the relief of the heirs of John D. R; 
lings, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 1741) for the relief -of the estate of Richard w) 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1894) for the relief of A. M. Randolph and ti, 
other children and heirs of Robert Lee Randolph, deceased - 

A bill (8. .2049) for the relief of owners of property at Pp, 
ham Beach, Me., on account of depreciation in value of «9», 
by reason of the location of heavy guns at Fort Baldwin » 
the firing thereof; 

A bill (S. 2392) for the relief of the estate of Edward Ro) 
sole, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2394) for the relief of Samuel H. Yarborough a 
estate of John Jones, deceased; 

A bill (8. 2895) for the relief of the heirs or estate of James 
M. Alexander, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2401) for the relief of David ©. and Daniel w. 
Reece, heirs of Andrew Reece, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2404) for the relief of heirs or estate of C. ¢. 
Blancit, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2406) for the relief of heirs or estates of Elbert 
H. Ellett ana Malinda Ellett, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 2407) forthe relief of James Williams; 

A bill (S. 2409) for the relief of Thomas Seymour; 

A bill (S. 2410) for the relief of heirs.or estate of Benjamin 
Lawler, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 2690) for the relief of Alexander P. Hart, heir of 
Joseph Hart, deceased. 


CLAIM OF THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I submit a resolution from 
the Committee on Claims, referring a case to the Court 
Claims, which was inadvertently omitted from the resolutio: 
passed at the last session. I ask for its immediate consii- 
eration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 64) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as es 


Resctved, That the bill (S. 1731) entitled ‘‘A bill for the relief of the 
Methodist Protestant ‘Church,” now pending in the Senate, be, and the 
saimy is hereby, referred to ‘the Court of. Claims in pursuance of the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide for ‘the bringing of 
suits against the Government of the United States,” approved Mar , 
1887, and commonly known as the Tucker Act. And the said « 
shall proceed ‘with the same in accordance with the ‘provisions of s 
act and report to the Senate in accordanee therewith. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read ‘the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent; the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A ‘bill (8S. 2751) providing for the erection of a post-office 
building at Hastings, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Build- 


ings and Grounds. 


By Mr, CULLOM: 

A bill (8S. 2752) to correct the military record of Michael 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (8, 2753) authorizing the Winnebago Tribe of Indians 
to submit claims to the Court -of Claims; ‘to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs ; 

A ‘bill (8. 2754) granting an increase of pension to O. | 
Oady ; and 

A bill (8S. 2755) granting an ‘increase of pension to Jolin 
Rosswork; to the Committee en Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (8. 2756) granting a pensien to Samantha Putn 
Spaulding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WETMORE 
A ‘bill (8. 2757) granting an increase of pension to Catheriic 
S. Wales; 

A bill (S. 2758) granting an increase of pension to Sarah . 
Peck; and 

A bill (8. 2759) granting an ‘increase of pension ‘to Hannah © 
Bdgar (with accompanying papers); ‘to ‘the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2760) to provide for the sale of the United States 
military reservation at Fort Walla Walla, Wash., and for other 
rpeoses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S.:2761) to-amend an act:approved February 6, 1909, 
entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, « ; 
titled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the méimiinistration © 
the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 21 ad 
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for other purposes,’ and to amend an act approved March 8, 
,902. entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide revenue for the 
philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to amend an 
act approved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘An act to establish a 
<tandard of value and to provide for a coinage system in the 
philippine Islands, and to provide for the more efficient admin- 
istration of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes ”; to the Committee on the Philippines. 

Ry Mr. CURTIS: 

\ pill (S. 2762) to correct the military record of Archibald 
Craig: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

\ bill (S. 2763) for the relief of James P. Howe; and 

A bill (S. 2764) granting a pension to Alta Breckenridge; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: 

A bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to Clementine Chapman; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 2766) to authorize the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co. to construct and operate a bridge 
across the St. Francis River in the State of Arkansas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

STANDARD OIL CO. AND AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow, at the close of the routine morning business, I shall 
have something to say on Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, 
instructing the Attorney General of the United States to prose- 
cute the Standard Oil Co. and the American Tobacco Co. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the calendar is in order under Rule VIII. 

Mr. PENROSE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4412) to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, so far as its result upon 
the vote of the Senate is concerned, we might properly omit 
any discussion of this subject and proceed to dispose of it. 
This measure will pass the Senate by a vote of nearly 2 to 1. 
It will be supported by the Democratic side of the Chamber as 
a party measure, expected by them to destroy the Republican 
policy of protection, and will be reluctantly supported by a 
considerable number of Republican Senators, whose reasons, I 
presume, will be given in a mild form in the course of debate. 

I do not expect that my discussion will change a single vote 
in this body. I do expect, however, that I shall be able in the 
course of my remarks to establish beyond any possible contro- 
versy that the enactment of this pact into a law will grievously 
injure the agricultural interests of every Northern State and 
will benefit the agricultural interests of no State. I do expect 
to establish this fact so clearly that no Senator shall be able 
to excuse his vote for this measure on the ground that by so 
doing he does not strike a blow, and a hard blow, at that par- 
ticular industry; and that he must justify his vote, if at all, 
on the ground that some assumed national interest demands the 
sacrifice of the agricultural interests. 

In the discussion to-day I shall deal with only one phase of 
the question—the injury to the grain producers of the country. 
Other Senators will show the effect of this measure on other 
industries, and I shall at another time deal with other features 
of the bill, 

RECIPROCITY. 


Very shortly after the reciprocity agreement had been con- 
Summated by the American and Canadian negotiators and its 
terms for the first time made public I carefully read all its 
details. It seemed to me then to be so one-sided in its intended 
benefits and so harmful to the interests of the people of the 
State I represented and so opened the doors for the admission 
of a Canadian product which I had long declared to our people 
to be the one great danger which continuously threatened their 
welfare, that I felt compelled to give immediate expression of 
my Own views and those views which I had every reason to 
believe were held by the vast majority of the people of my 
State in an address upon the subject made February 25 last. 

I believe that this treaty, if enacted into law, would not only 
postpone for many years the consummation of a hope indulged in 
by the farmers of the country, a hope that had been held out 
to them by every speaker and writer who sought to secure and 
hold their votes for the protective policy of the country, but 
that its logical result would be to destroy the policy itself. 


And I knew, Mr. President, that either the political doctrines 
which I had held all my life were wrong or that this treaty was 
wrong. I knew that either the and encouragement 
which I had held out to the people of my State were ill-founded 
and illogical or that such promises and encouragement would 
be defeated by this measure. I must therefore either repudiate 
all I have advocated for years or oppose the consummation of 
this agreement. 

Mr. President, so insistent has been the declaration of the 
President of the United States, than whom a more courageous, 
honest, fearless, and patriotic President never lived, so earnest 
has been the support of those whom I know have at all times 
had the interest of the people of the Northwest at heart, in 
favor of this pact, that since making my former address I have 
tried to see if it were possible that my political creed or my 
prophecy has been bottomed on faulty premises. While I would 
much prefer to be both consistent and right, if the two will not 
harmonize, I will abandon the consistency 

I have therefore faithfully attended every hearing before 
the Committee on Finance in which the question of the effect of 
this treaty upon agricultural interests was discussed., The evi- 
dence in respect thereto has been very full, very interesting, 
and, to my mind, very conclusive. Most of the witnesses who 
gave their testimony before the committee were men who had 
made careful study of the able to diseuss it 
in all of its bearings. The questions propounded by members of 
the Finance Committee were for the most part pertinent and 
searching. The spirit which seemed to dominate the committee 
was the desire to get at the truth, and it seemed to me that 
every question asked by any Senator of any witness was pro- 
pounded for the purpose of eliciting information which would 
elucidate any theory or conclusion advanced or denied. 

The hearings having been completed, the matter comes before 
the Senate with a great array of facts and figures. And if the 
evidence contained in these hearings has not had the effect of 
changing previous convictions of the members o 
or of those Senators who will take time to read them, it has at 
least given them a vast fund of information which will enable 
them to refute erroneous conclusions. 

Mr. President, it is difficult for 
influences of our 


promises 


question and were 


f the committee 


us to divest ourselves of the 
ecially of those 
convictions engendered during the formative period of our ex- 
istence when we were first brought face to face with a world 
into whose conflicts we were sometimes prematurely hurried by 
the necessities of our situation. 


life’s environments, and es} 


Leaving a backwoods farm, the memory of whose hardships 
and limitations always touch into vibration every chord of my 
sympathy, for an occupation of greater remuneration and 
broader opportunities, I am compelled to admit that I carry a 
degree of prejudice in favor of my early companions and of all 
those who labor in the fields, 


whether through inclination or 
because controlling conditions have chained them to the relue- 
tant soil. I start out in this argument with a conviction that 
never within the period of recorded history, never since cities 


were known, has the tiller of the soil lived on a plane ¢ 
equality, measured by comforts, luxuries, or o rtuntties. eith 
the dwellers of the cities, and that the wealth and grandeur of 
the cities of to-day represent a tribute exact rom the till 

of the soil. I have the abiding con, tion that there is a wrong 
to be righted, and that it can only be righted by increasing the 


profits of country occupations to an extent that they will equal 
the profits of city occupations and trade 
mental agency can properly 
such a result. 

The earnings of the one cl 
fort and reasonable recreation 


so far as govern 


and constitutionally bring about 


ss above that which insures con 


leads it into excesses 


tatious show and rivalry that destroys every fiber of sturd 
character. The meager earnings of the other. the 4 
proper comforts, rest, recreation, and hygienic conditi« 

be detrimental to his highest welfare. A more fai) 
table balance of the income and the expense of cach \ | 


most healthful and beneficial to both. 
Mr. President, we arrive at 
through our sense of observation, and we aca e cert 
victions that can not be shaken by \ rt of stat Bi 
if we do study those statistics in the light of : Su nding 
conditions we will find that they wil! generally agree with 


most of our ce 


what our observation teaches us. We know, for instance, that 
the majority of people live according to their means; that 
most people who have means to live in palaces do not live in 


hovels; that most people who have means to array themselves 
in fair and becoming fabrics do not dress in a shabby and 
slovenly manner; that most people who have means to travel 
do not tie themselves forever within the walls of their own 
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homes. And when I go through this country and compare the 
average farm home with the average city home—and we al- 
ways are forced to deal with averages—when I compare the 
home furniture of the one with the other, the shabby and 
meager clothing of the one with the other, the hours of labor 
of the one with the other, the opportunities and environments 
ef the one with the other, the expenditure for luxuries and 
unnecessaries of the one with the other, I know that the 
farmer and the farmer’s family receive far less for their 
labor than any other equally intelligent workmen in the United 
States. 

And I further know, Mr. President, that the economic laws, 
whether of ancient or modern birth, which allow, or, at least, 
in this age of general enlightenment permit, this condition to 
remain, needs some amendment. I know we can not by legis- 
lative enactment remove great natural barriers or utterly over- 
come the great economic laws of the world’s supply and de- 
mand as they affect the general level of values. But I do know 
that every great country through its revenue laws does, and 
purposely does, affect the value of the products of its impor- 
tant industries within its own borders and does proteet, stimu- 
late, and make profitable industries which otherwise could not 
stand the test of international competition. And to that ex- 
tent I invoke legislation favoring the American farmer. If I 
can raise his financial condition so that his life will more 
nearly correspond with the life of the average inhabitant of the 
eitics, I want to do se. Hf I can make farming more renwu- 
nerative by law, I want that law. 

If any of yeu believe that the farmer of this country is to- 
day receiving his proportionate share of income for his labor 
and capital employed, you will be justified in saying by your 
yote that he shall have no greater reward for his industry; and 
if you believe that his prosperity for the next century should 
not be superior to the prosperity of the average grain producer 
of the world, you will be justified in voting for this reciprocity 
agreement, because the certain effect of the vote will be to 
fix his status on that plane. 

Mr. President, the farmer boy who, driving his broken and 
heavy horses with his load of vegetables or cordwood for city 
eonsumption, reverentially turns aside to yield the road to 
high-bred steeds, glittering harness, and spotless carriage, or 
who, by accident, may get a glimpse, through folds of silken 
tapestry, into some parlor whose shining floor he feels would 
be profaned by his step, may justly be excused if he does feel 
in his heart the stirring birth of some vague, indefinite hope 
that some day, some way, the walls of his own little cottage 
may be broadened and heightened and all his shabby surround- 
ings brought to a higher degree of beauty, with its influence 
for refinement and culture. And I, who have followed this lad 
and know every impulse of his heart, may also be pardoned if 
I approach this subject from his standpoint and actuated by a 
desire to help him and all those who live his life to realize to 
some extent these hopes and aspirations. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of some of the broad and 
statesmanlike reasons which guide the minds of many in sup- 
porting this reciprocal trade agreement. No one can deny that 
ene of the principal factors that enter into national prosperity 
is the element of balance of trade. Nor is there any denial of 
the truth that as our agricultural surplus dwindles by reason of 
home consumption our balance of trade will decrease. In 
this connection it may also be doubted whether our mant- 
facturers will be long able to compete in the world’s market 
with the more eheaply produced articles of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, or Japan. With our exportation of food products grow- 
ing less and our supremacy in the exportation of manufactured 
articles being very doubtful, we may well consider how we 
shall be able to maintain that balance of trade which has given 
us our great prosperity during most of the last 40 years. These 
trade conditions may justify those in supporting this bill who 
believe that by this treaty we shall be able to considerably 
increase the exportation of our manufactured products without 
materially affecting our agricultural exportations or the value 
of the home product. 

Mr. President, we shall need the balance Of trade. But will 
this agreement, if enacted into law, increase our balance of 
trade with Canada? If it will, will that increase be purchased 


at too great a price? If it will increase our balance of trade, | 


of course we will all reap some benefit from it. It may be 
small, but every dollar of a balance of trade means something 
to every American citizen. 

It may inerease our exportations of. farm machinery. As the 
Canadian Nerthwest develops, as it will undoubtedly enor- 
mously develop in the next decade, there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in the exportation of farm machinery for the 


Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba grain fields. I by 
we will have that increase whether we have reciprocity or 
We are at present supplying the demand of that section 
with the Canadian tariff to be overcome. With that tari 
the Canadian field may be a little more inviting. But will : 
not be an increase of agricultural importations from (: 
that will more than offset the exportation of all manufa 
articles into Canada? I feel certain this will be the result. 
My investigation leads me to the conclusion that there 
be an immediate increase in the importation of Canadian 
toes, hay, barley, flax, wheat, oats, considerable dairy prod 
and some cattle, and that in the grain trade there will | 
ever-increasing supply from Canada as her new lands are 
ing brought under the plow and our old lands are bec 
less productive. One thing is certain, and that is, if our p 
of cereal products continue on this side of the line to be hi 
as they are to-day, than on the Canadian line, Canada wi! 


port heavily into this country until such exportations prov’ 


a level of prices. It may be that after the level has been . 
obtained and there will be no object in further importing f 
Canada into this country, the prices on both sides of the 
being substantially the same, Canadian products will 2 


rectly to Europe instead of the United States. But the fa 


that she will have an enermous surplus for exportation, 1 
to be dumped into our markets the moment our prices rise a! 
hers, will have the same effect in keeping our prices on a | 
with hers as though she were actually importing into this . 
try. This is so obvious that it needs no elucidation. 

And I might suggest as a further fact along this line 
there are two ways of increasing our balance of trade 
by increasing ovr exports and the other by diminishing our 
ports; or, expressed in other words, by buying our own 
ucts from our own people instead of buying them abroad 


dollar expended at home is always a dollar saved for hon 


and a dollar saved is always equivalent to a dollar earned. 


The Liberal Party of Canada supports this treaty on | 


ground, and almost the only ground, that the American ; 


kets will afford them a field for vast exportations of agri | 


tural products. The northwestern farmers of Canada sup 


this pact for the same reason that the northwestern Ameri: an 


farmers oppose it. 


In his address to the Canadian Parliament on March 7, 1°! 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier said: 


“I stated a moment ago that the agreement we made is simply 
better prices for the produets of the Canadian farmer. This is a : 
sition so obvious that I am surprised that it should have receive 
treatment it has reeeived on the part of our friends on the out 

It is perfectly obvious to the Canadian statesman that ‘ 
dian farmers will get better prices for their products, bu' 
not at-all obvious to the supporters of this agreement tha! 
American farmers must therefore receive less for their pro! 
Will some of these mathematically inclined supporters o! 
proposition demonstrate to me how it is possible for the « 
dian farmer to get more for his preducts by sending them 
the United States if the prices are not higher in the 1: 
States? And if it is true, as I have always supposed i! 
mathematically true, that increase of quantity in a given 
ket tends to decrease prices, how is it possible for the Can 
farmers’ products to come into this country in any great «)): 
tities—such quantities as would greatly benefit the Ca 
farmers—without tending to reduce the value of the Ame: 
products? Whatever may have been the views of the An 
negotiators, this Canadian statesman declares the acre: 
was made simply to get better prices for the products of 
Canadian farmers. He could not get better prices mnles 
American prices average higher than the Canadian prices, 
he could not get his higher prices from the American side t u 
the products were exported from Canada into this countr 
I have strong support in my position, outside of fact 
figures which I will produce to demonstrate its correctness 
the well-weighed and carefully worded sentences of the © 
dian premier. 

And it is also evident that the Canadian statesman be!i 
that the advantage was all with Canada; that while Ca 
would increase her exports of agricultural produets into 
country, we would not materially increase the exportat! 
manefactured products into Canada, except possibly the 

itural implements which I have mentioned; for in the 
address he highly complimented the Canadian minister [ 
using his exact words—having obtained from our neigh re 
an advantageous arrangement and having obtaincd it tr 
the sacrifice of any Canadian interests. If I remember riz 


the only thing he admitted we might gain advantage in \ 


in the exportation of our farm machinery. 
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Thus, then, do my views accord with the views of the Liberal | verted into productive soil we can not add to that acreage. We 
party of Canada, that we will not increase our balance of trade | may increase within limits the prod eas of *¢ : aere. but 
by this agreement, but, on the contrary, will diminish it, and | we can not increase the number of nent 
Canada will increase hers. mathematician to demonstrate that « ! ill soon over- 

,eain, it is urged by our President, and I believe not without | take production, and that your surplus y ', ed out. 
come justification, that now is the accepted time to enter into | When we began to turn the sod of th of th 
sych @pmmercial relations with Canada as shall assure to us | Mississippi and e { 5 nire 


the Canadian trade. “ Now or never.” In using these last words, | of fertile lar d to convert Sa @ 9 aa a ; Sek aia 
with considerable emphasis, the President undoubtedly had in | than apace with consw on. Prior to 1870 


mind the great efforts on the part of Great Britain to secure | about 250,000,000 bushels of wheat ann im the enventten 
more close political and commercial relations with her colonies. | there was a wonderful migrat In 
The effort of Joseph Chamberlain to bring about such a condi- | the later seventies we began to see ne de stern 
n is recent history. Representation in the British Parlia- | settlement. Within a very few vears our wheat -oduction 
it by Canada would undoubtedly place the home Government | mounted up to the 500.000.000-bushel ae 1 thi 
a better position to secure preferential rates with Canada | increase has been very gradua Wwe <efore take 189 
than it at present occupies. But, Mr. President, unless Canada | ag the beginning of the era of the er Raid inetion on 
should surrender her autonomy entirely, which I do not believe | the United States and use it as a proper basis | tation 
will do under any sort of an agreement with Great Britain, | In 1880 our population was, in round numbers, 50,000,000 and 
[ shall still have faith in the continuing power of that element | oyr wheat production 498.549.9868 bushels. In 1910 our 1 
of human nature which we call selfishness. With her enormous | tion was 92.000.000 and our estimated wheat roduc , 
surplus at our door we need have no fears that she will not be | 675,000,000 bushels. In the last 30 years, therefore, owl : 
most glad to avail herself of the opportunity to enter so near @ | Jation has increased 88 per cent and our \ roduction onls 
arket whenever our diminishing home supply will justify | 54 per cent. In a few years we will probably reach a stationary 
us in opening that door. I shall still believe that a people with | period in the production of wheat. Our be tisticlans and 
3,000 niiles of imaginary border line will always find means to | those who have ziven the matter very ww helfeve that 
enter into advantageous commercial relations when such rela- | we can not, und resent methods of f an . 
tions can be demonstrated to be of advantage to both and | ave more than about 700.000.000 bushels of wheat per annum 
without injury to the great industries of either. But the basis | wo will. of course. place some new lands ler cultivation. bat 
of such a commercial relation ought to be reciprocally just, | oJ4 lands which have heretofore been used for wheat raising 
one which should not surrender the interests of one great class | must necessarily be used for other pm S. a oe 
of people of either country for the benefit of another great Our per capita consumption of wheat is now al G3 bushels 
cla SS. J If our maximum production of wheat 700.000.000 bushels it 
But, Mr. President, I should feel compelled to vote against wenlll eameie the sand af 4008 ROS 2 Pe nd saretean ete 
this measure for another most potent reason, even though I had | 7, otnor PP'y ie PMEL came Cua aes kor Sat aes ee 
some deubts, which I have not, of the correctness of my position, See WE) Can OSE POPS WS B06 . a ae 
: . : * ato duction and consumption will be equal. How k vill that be? 

I know that the people of my State, not by a bare majority, but we conversing tines must eae Ras Oe a 
in overwhelming numbers, are bitterly opposed to the ratifica- | O¢ time in which they will mect denende urea the velacute by 
tion of this agreement, and a vote in its favor would do extreme | 0) (Ue in wile: they Wit lee’ depenes upon Ue velocity Dy 


: . ; A . which they are continued and the degree of their convergence 
violence to their views and wishes. I know it is said by many wh the} =o ind ‘ nvergence. 


A glance at our population statistics shows that from 1S90 te 
that the farmers are not so much exercised about the matter as | 4°)", eee re ee = — 
a - ae : 1900 we increased 21 per cent. From 1000 to 1910 we increased 

we are lead to believe. I have, however, taken great pains to oe as We man anni el ee 
: oe a nt. > mi naturaliy assume tha we Wlil lncrease 

ascertain the sentiment of the farmers of my State, and I know, | ~~ ! ae re me : — ee m 

. ‘ . ‘ . tin in the next 10 vears at the san rat This would be an in 

as I have said, that they are overwhelmingly and extremely onan Ss? sn con 1 TT olatt 1910 
‘ 2 ‘ ° : ‘ ase O die a te er year. Lie? } l LIO! l L.? wis, I 
bitter against this Canadian reciprocity. seaindl Goneniie a Sana inkainden 3 fh an Aya 
Mr. President, I have for years been preaching to the farmers leaves 15.000. wy ies: anil amenenniil at af 6m fone + ae 
of my State this doctrine: You are not receiving your full | >; : aan hia" Seiieiadies os. aaiaiamiimaniaas en - 


; . ae 932.000, the increase in one year ividing 15,000,000 by this 
share of American prosperity; you are not receiving for your | con Braet ~ “ : * ; _ - L. 7 a 7 
‘ ‘ Ms average yearly increase, we have eig years. erefore. at the 
labor, hour for hour, anything like equally intelligent labor is : "s : eee 


ae ‘ > P ft. rence in nonnilatio ana wttl — a . 2 
receiving in other vocations; you are selling the products of your | PT®™ * ae ve a Se ee ee ee . eae en acetate : 
farm, the result of your labor, in an unprotected world’s mar- —* or gate os — os oral gap — aie ke ae oe" 
ket and in competition with the farm products of the world, om a — uction will equal each ler in 1918, or seven 
while everything which you purchase has an artificial and en- — age ey a he a a ae oo 
hanced value, due to protective duties and the higher prices | _I™ the year 1918, then, your crop will sell for the workd’s 
allowe@ for the labor employed in producing it. You can not | PUC* plus the tariff. If your tariff is 25 a bushel on 
remedy this by depriving others of their protection, for in doing | W2¢@t, you wil! receive ee ee ~ 1 the world’s 
so you will destroy your best market—the home demand. If | PT*: and so of fla ~ on l SaESey, Unless there snows bes , short 
you should put the iaborers engaged in manufacturing on an | 28° im the world's ew" . m % 2oe tare Was oS ~se 
earning basis equal only to that of the labor of the whole world, | 20W" between this country and Canada the enormous Canadian 
you would thereby decrease their purchasing power and dimin- | S¥tP!us will certainly bring your production to the level of the 
ish their ability to purchase your products. And what is stil) | WoT!'S price. = : 
worse, by closing their mills you would send your owr money There, however, will be no danger of any food famine, be 
abroad to be expended by a foreign people in the purchase of | C4USe, first, there will be hundreds of millions of bushels on our 
foreign products. border line seeking admis lon ; and, second, whenever the price 
You are laboring under what is always a material disadvan- | Of Our product will justify the expense of re intensive farm 


tage and a price depresser, namely, a surplus. The great ques- ing we can for a century at least keep up with our increasing 
tion for you is how to get rid of that surplus. There are two | home demand. 

ways of eliminating it—one by producing less; the other by So, Mr. President, even though we were receiving no benefit 
increasing consumption. You have the land. It is particularly | from our present protective duties the future welfare 
adapted_to production. You can not allow that land to be non- | farmers of wheat, barley, oats, and flax demands the 
productive or to produce that which gives you no profit. It is nance of the present protective law. That, Mr. Presi 

far better for you to increase the home consumption to take what I have been praying for. I hoy ed to live to see thre lay 
sare of that surplus, and maintain a living price, than to decrease | when production of wheat in this country rht 1 

your production. You also know that a home market has a | than the home demand, just sufficiently less t 

greater influence in maintaining good prices, even though it | the full benefit of protection. I[ know 


may not take all of your surplus, than has a foreign market, | arrives the farmer will be receiving a price for luet that 
The home consumption always reduces the volume of the sur- | will give him for his labor a value greater 1 be has ever 
plus which otherwise would have to enter in competition with | received before, a value that will place | equal 
the world’s production. The smaller the surplus the greater | earning plane with his brothers of the « 

the value per unit. This has been my doctri: this has heen » this is 

Now let us look this condition straight in the face and see | what I have preached to the farmers of the ? west la 

what is the best future policy for us as farmers. We can start | a representative of the farmer constitu ms ° in the 
our investigation with this assured fact: There is a natural | correctness of my doctrine and hold t ' I 
limit to acreage and production; there is no natural barrier | do, that the compensation for farm lal hou ey illy 
which will limit increase of population. Our population will go | raised and not lowered, my moral duty is to 4 yainst this 


right on increasing, but when our available acreage is all con- | treaty. 

































































Even if we admitted that the American market is now no 
better than the Canadian market, still we must answer that as 
soon as consumption overtakes production in this country we 
will reap an advantage, and that advantage is what we have 
earned and what we have been promised as a compensation for 
our sacrifices for the general principle of protection during the 
last 40 years. 

But, Mr. President, we are to-day and have for several years 
been receiving better prices in the Northwest for our cereals 
because of the protection accorded us. 

And I come now directly to the question: Does the present 
tariff secure to the American farmer a price for his products 
greater than that which the Canadian receives, and greater 
than what he would receive without the duty, or is his price 
fixed by the export value of his product? Is it the home demand 
or the foreign demand that governs his values? 

Mr. President, let me give one rule governing commercial 
values which I believe is most comprehensive and most nearly 
correct. That is this: The general level of the value of staple 
products, the common necessaries of life, is governed by the 
world’s supply and demand. But whether prices are above or 
below that level in particular sections of the world depends on 
many extraneous conditions, such as local supply and demand, 
freight, course of trade, and character of the particular staple 
produced. This general level of wheat prices, for instance, is not 
fixed by Liverpool, Hamburg, or Chicago. If the world’s sup- 
ply shows an overabundance it depresses the price everywhere. 
If there is a world’s shortage every market in the world re- 
sponds in a higher general level of prices. 

But while this world’s supply and demand affects the general 
level of values, it does not bring every market on the same level. 
If the demand in a particular section is greater than the product 
in that section its prices will be above the world’s level of prices. 

Mr. President, the error of many men who discuss this ques- 
tion is that they fail to take into consideration those secondary 
influences which often are of more value than the primary cause 
of supply and need. 

When they consider the subject of wheat, they will say to us: 
We raised this year, say, 650,000,000 bushels of wheat; we need 
for home consumption 600,000,000 bushels; we therefore must 
export 50,000,000 bushels; and if that 50,000,000 bushels must 
compete with the world’s markets, it fixes the price of the whole 
of the product of this year. With this simple and academic 
course of reasoning they close their investigation and refuse to 
be convinced of their error. 

Let me illustrate how easily their philosophy may be shat- 
tered. In their mind’s eye they see a great bin of American 
wheat holding 50,000,000 bushels, designated surplus. They 
never stop to ask where this bin is located, whether it is at New 
Orleans, San Francisco, or Minneapolis; they never ask what 
particular kind of grain makes up the bulk of this surplus; they 
never ask in what particular section is the bulk of this grain 
raised; they never ask where is the field of consumption for this 
particular kind of grain; they never stop to figure out whether 
the surplus of one kind of wheat raised in one particular sec- 
tion will affect the price of another kind of wheat raised in 
another section; they lose sight of the size of their country, and 
the particular territory which produces certain kinds of grain. 
It never occurs to them that there may be an insufficient supply 
of No. 1 northern wheat to meet the milling demand of one 
section and that the millers must mix all they dare of a softer 
wheat from another section to supply this deficiency; it never 
occurs to them that this 50,000,000 bushels of surplus is not 
in one bin located at one point, but in several large bins located 
hundreds and even thousands of miles apart, and also many 
smaller bins, each holding its particular species or grade of grain 
and representing the special product of a particular section 
with outlet only at a particular port; it never occurs to them 
that one bin may be located at San Francisco with its particu- 
lar kind of soft wheat, one at Minneapolis with its No. 1 north- 
ern wheat, one at Chicago with its winter red, one at New Or- 
leans with its turkey red. It never occurs to them that the 
course of transportation may prevent the surplus of one section 
being used to supply the deficiency of another section, and yet, 
Mr. President, every one of these factors must be considered in 
determining the effect of that surplus in different markets. 

Now, suppose the San Francisco bin, which holds the surplus 
of what may be designated San Francisco territory, is full to 
overflowing and the Minneapolis surplus bin is empty, as it has 
been for about 10 years or more. Minneapolis can not get San 
Francisco wheat. Freight rates would amount to a prohibition. 
Nor would Minneapolis take San Francisco wheat if she could 
get it. It would not answer her milling purposes. She could 
not depend on the Chicago bin for it, because she can only use 
a certain per cent of the kind of wheat in the Chicago bin for 
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the grade of flour which she must make to maintain the stana- 


ard of her product, a standard that has given her fame a)\) 
wealth. The New Orleans bin, like the San Francisco bin. 


A 


out of the question, because of both the character of grain anj 
freight rates. Thus you will see that while each one of th 
last-mentioned bins might have a discharge spout leading :5 
some port of exportation, the Minneapolis consumptive demand 
might have for exportation none of the grain raised in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, parts of Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Montana which she needs for milling purposes; and al! 
the grain raised in these States might have a value fixed 
the home demand; and that demand might lift the price consi,\- 


erably above the price in Canada or in any other section wh 


1 


was obliged to seek the open world’s field with its surplus. 


Now, let me bring this theory home to you in concrete f: 


and figures. 


» 


I have here a table of comparative prices of the same grade 
of grain in Winnipeg and Minneapolis. Winnipeg quotations, 
which all grain men know to mean the price at elevators «| 
Port Arthur and Fort William, are taken from the market 
reports at Winnipeg, and the Minneapolis quotations from | 
reports at Minneapolis. They have the same grade of grain, 
No. 1 northern, in both cities. But if you will examine int» 
the requirements of the Winnipeg and Minneapolis grades «f 
No. 1 northern you will see that Canadian No. 2 northern : 
proximates our American No. 1. For instance, Canadian \. 
1 northern requires 60 pounds to the bushel, Minneapolis \ 


1 northern requires 58 pounds to the bushel, Winnipeg N 


requires 58 pounds to the bushel; and as there are gene! 
about 3 cents spread between the No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
would obtain a closer comparative price if you would aii 
cents more to each bushel at Minneapolis as you go throve) 
this table. But as this is not generally known or underst. 
we use No. 1 northern as the basis of comparison in each in- 


stance. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Comparative figures. 


[Winnipeg 1 northern and Minneapolis 1 northern.] 


Winnipeg 
Date.! closing 
price 1”, 





1The day cited in each case is Saturday. 


Minneapolis 


closin, 


price 1°, 


Over or 
under, 


1303 


5 


@) 


@) 


2 Holiday. 





2 


is 
bo 

3 

EA 
. 
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Comparative figures—Continued a8 1 to find out through Mi i hea 
SL ———— ; Se = trans I f VI | 
Winnipeg | Minneapolis — | \ surprised to find 
Date.! clost | _closin under. ive ie the Vv 
price 1° price 1°. la a 7 
ne  — | k this was mostl 
1910. ; = _| was able to give ! 
eee ee rT eens =. 13 | “i RB why S +} \[ 
eee tect} 1164 126. | ‘oh | been exporting g 
aad es dat ont | 108% | 12 | 12} } has had to pay su hy 
| | 114 | ‘qf | for her flour 1 ! 
neoeou™ | 1063 1104 9 Das em ile is I l Let = 
Rte td a nt | | es hegre 
nent eee eee een e eet aemeeeeeeeeeeees | jo2 | A123 | i ¢ indard of erfi : 
eee ecesceeseeeeseseseeseseses ae | me 11; of a cel fy cit : 
habs cdkadiapeee 101 | 1125 | 11k | for t t ° 
le. cccwcecccccesscceseeceseoeesceces | ae | 113 raised it M eanolia te 
LMR a sRiancocsoos! 7 1074 | 103 | } t e reach farth th a 
sla aeenee Epietoaaeno--- | | it | ‘| g : 
D.  ccocecceseseesesecosoceesoccs «| Hig | } yey | A } f rt] , ‘ 4 ! 
poe ond | 3 | 2" | Standard of me of you still t J 
Dee EM alc cehasecase 48 | ia | 10} | fixes 
j , ) od . bye ¢ 4 Y “++ Ao 
Step teens ernarenon-- eet 1 | 1045 | fern thee | \ 
aaa | $03 | io | Bt | giving the Ay "No. 1 
lansigtsaRbeaneTesaasseuesascceses (2) ‘| S LS | ll ee oa ae es th vears 1908 ) ) ! 10 i 
Cosiee ended ances.) 13 | 1033 | ig | SOSnt Sam Reverpect. 
-- | ] m informed. 1It ‘ 
1911. | from Minr polis to Li . ling 
SS | » | 1083 14 rr is ‘a 
eee I | 1044 lof | Fe not engaged in buying and sellin 
" 28. Se a icon i | 103§ | 9 | you ¢ 1 prom . t t) } 
—————_—————— — . ceinanioniagian _____.__. | from Minneapolis L 
1The day cited in each case is Saturday. 2 Holiday. 1 to 2 cents per bus 7 7 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want Senators to under- Pherefor in order t a Min 
stand that I have given here the last Saturday of every month | Prices would hay t Ie cent I 
every year for the years 1909, 1910, and a part of 1911, prices. If ; ou \ t the t \ 
d that on every one of those dates throughout all ef the a a tt au r 1905 é 
time we could not have ex pt rted to Europe from the northern - a te! ~ Mi , S t 
part of this country one bushel of grain of the kind that is i . S Plow 7 Co e 
enumerated in this table. _ oA > S I, 1 av 
I start with July 10, 1909, when prices were nearly the same. ' ate a . ; , 
The price in Winnipeg was $1.31§ and in Minneapolis only amas e199 an f; - of « ) “+ 
$1.308. There was then an advantage in Winnipeg of a cent or aes 3 sate Bi tae ; 
and a quarter a bushel. But that was due to speculation and : e = eee + : ‘ a 
a sort of cornering of the market. It immediately went down | ~~") "oo ‘ phy a 
its normal condition, and when we get along as far as July +. ’ ett ! : : Sin 
31 the price was $1.19 in Winnipeg and $1.32 in Minneapolis; | ““* °" ( ‘ ( i : eg ‘ poo 
the next week, August 9, $1.12 in Winnipeg and $1.28 in Min- f° a " t Mi : > ; 
ipolis—16 cents difference; August 14, $1.10 in Winnipeg ; Li aii, 
i $1.48 in Minneapolis—33 cents difference. eee sg — ; 
Here was the same cause—speculation in the Minneapolis 1 Will ASK if to introd f ' 
markets for a few days. ‘The bulls had the better of it and: “ ee oe : fe : 
reed the price of wheat up to much beyond the average dif- | . PRESIDING OFFI 
ference between Minneapolis and Winnipeg. iS er d. 
Why is this great difference between Minneapolis and Fort table referred to is as . 
William and Port Arthur prices? To reach water transporta- Rance of , } \ — 
Minneapolis grain must be shipped to Duluth. So far as 
t sportation is concerned to European countries, Port Ar- as ‘ 
thur and Duluth are situated about the same. The cost of . 
isportation to European countries is practically the same, |} —————— 
nd yet Minneapolis and Duluth both pay uniformly higher 
ices than Winnipeg pays for grain of the same grade. This | {2u™ 
s not due to speculation or any great fluctuation caused there- | yWarenh. 222 
by, because, as you will observe, the spread between the two | April. 1 
ces has for years been growing wider, and if you will look | ™ 
carefully you will note that our prices advance about in propor- 
tion as our general exports decline. Aug 
And there must be some trade condition which gives the | YOO?’ :++** 
American farmer better prices for his grade. If you will in- | x 
vestigate this subject still further, you will find that Minne- | 1 
apolis has practically ceased to export our commercial grade hada 


The testimony of Mr. Wilkins, from Minnesota, was to the 
effect that for about 12 or 15 years Minneapolis has not been ac 
exporting at all. Yet this is the greatest wheat market in the! +, 
United States. \ 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? I 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLtincer in the chair). | }, 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from | Ju 
Minnesota? At 
Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. October 
Mr. NELSON. The Senator might add in that connection | No er. 
that Duluth for years has not exported any wheat to Europe. —. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Not anything except a little macaroni and | 
the poorest grades. 


Average 
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Range of cash prices, per bushel, of No. 1 northern—Continued. 


















Month. Minneapolis. | Liverpool. 
a em + co a 
1910. 
PUREE 5 cstdntnctssnspiadcbisabenibtecnelaeeriaan $1.10-$1.16 | $1. 22-$1.24 
UNNI kins ievidse sa pasedicnp titan Ailedsatediamet uduwdalic } 1.10 1.16} 1. 20- 1.23 
I ip teeignandnnkvestasascse ences ia ttmaabiameene } 1.12-1.16] 1.19 1.22 
RIi2 tnnhisdnttnd taccmukdhessamthinay diab abate 1. 06- 1.16 | 1, 18- 1.23 
UN dint tbe oelnwanndibe Amdieidanaialaliata ts Adleeshon 1.03- 1.14 1.00- 1.14 
Pei dics kn deiitnnks 6itiGin kndadnatitmc ade mith Ratha dient | 1.02- 1.17 1.02- 1.10 
BOs sid nckbendarenrnassdebaansion } 1.13- 1.29 1.10- 1.27 
Bs « dabateséiacndcarbavoesend 1.09- 1.23 1.21- 1.25 
September... | 1.00% 1.15 1.19- 1.24 
st bGt anndonsxvatanisanieie mde atbesE 6. 1. 02- 1.12 1. 14- 1.19 
ONIN, oi citiiitnkn adedivowuiandie ace ee - 99- 1.07 | 1.07- 1.11 
SIE od cethstis arnndivientatinmtee tae ees es | 41.00- 1.06 | 1.07- 1.09 
PI eihcdibatincebitukenddnintacastivccdseia 1.14 1.14 
| 








These figures are taken from statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
All fractions are omitted. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Now, if you will compare this table with 
the previous table referred to, you will find about the same rela- 
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tion between Minneapolis and Liverpool prices that you find | 


between Minneapolis and Port Arthur. It demonstrates con- 
clusively that while Port Arthur must pay for her grain Liver- 


pool prices, less transportation, insurance commissions, profits, | 
. e ! 
and so forth, because of her very heavy exports, Minneapolis | 


does not pay for grain on the basis of an export price, but on 
the basis of home consumption and demand. 

I might add that Chicago for most of the year is in exactly 
the same condition. 

Now, Mr. President, if you will look further into this ques- 
tion of northwestern products, her home consumption and her 
exportation, you will again find evidence of the importance of 
home consumption. We do raise a wheat in that section which 
we are compelled to export, namely, macaroni. The demand of 
this country for macaroni wheat is not large. I am informed 
that this wheat is nearly all exported. It must therefore sell 
on an export basis. And I have known the difference in price 
between that kind of wheat and No. 1 northern to run from 
15 cents to 30 cents per bushel. The value of macaroni was 
fixed by the foreign demand; the value of No. 1 northern was 
fixed by the home demand. That is why our northwestern 
farmers are receiving a price for their product very much in 
excess of the value of the Canadian product. 

Now, does this benefit of higher prices accrue to the other 
wheat raisers in the country, or is it limited to the wheat rais- 
ers of the Northwestern States? 

Mr. President, the application of this same law of supply 
and demand will answer this question. Using the bin illustra- 
tion again: The price of the Chicago grain will be higher or 
lower than what we call the world’s level in prices just to the 
extent that her surplus bin is full to overflowing, partially 
full, or empty. Prices will be depressed or enlivened accord- 
ing to whether the supply of grain in that market is great, 
medium, or below the demand. Well, then, supposing there is 
a surplus in the Chicago bin. Will it not follow that any con- 
dition which will reduce that surplus will enhance its value? 


Kind of | Name of town in United | Price 























. . er 

grain. States. | booned. 

Dec. 31, ia tebehectivesceee $0. 90 
Jan. 10, I 5 atch ash dine bebecky 97 
Do OO a i 96 
Dec. 31 eee 90 
Jan. 11, 1 DP tepthichtantuwe 96 
Dec. 31, Gi ieniteecdete as 91 
Do Ns cunicumandion -90 

Do PP . aidinivadedauewe vibe 91 

Do DENS chcbnadbennitsasanca 89 















Jan. 10, 1.00 
Do 1.00 

Do 1.00 

Do . 96 
Do.. an 
Dec. 31, -91 
Jan. 10, -92 
67 


To understand. this table I call attention to the map on the 


gvall. You will see there the Great Northern line in red in 
the northern parts of the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 


and Montana. You will see the great number of feeders run- 
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What is one of the principal factors that will reduce that sur. 
plus? It is the demand of the Minneapolis mills for mo; 
wheat than their territory will supply—that is, for more whe 
of the kind they can use for their standard of flour. Dur 
wheat, for instance, can not be used. But the millers can use 
percentage of other grades of grain. Nearly every year Minn: 
apolis draws from the Chicago territory some wheat which c: 
be mixed with northern wheat. This lowers the surplus; this 
enhances the value of all of the grain in the Chicago terri- 
tory. If the Minneapolis millers could get this No. 1 north: 
wheat or No. 1 hard wheat free from Canada, which is wit) 
her territory, do you suppose for a moment she would go inty 
the Chicago territory for a grain which she dare not 
beyond a certain percentage? Thus not only are the border 
State farmers benefited, but every other grain State is 
some extent benefited by a maintenance of the tariff law: 
and all would suffer, but not in the same degree, if that wa|! 
is leveled. 

Every farmer knows the depressing price on wheat when there 
is an enormous corn surplus, and every corn producer unde: 
stands the depressing price on corn when there is an enormous 
wheat surplus. You can not injure one of these industri: 
without to some extent injuring the other industries. 


ACCOUNTING FOR DIFFERENCES IN GRAIN PRICES, 


Finding these American prices so universally and persistently 
higher on the American than on the Canadian side, those Sen- 
ators and others who feel the need of some plausible excuse for 
voting for a proposition which will bring all those prices to th 
same level have sought in every way to demonstrate that these 


> 


| differences were due to some other cause than protection. They 
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have tried to show that there were equivalent differences be 
tween the prices of wheat in our own different grain markets. 
They have failed in every instance. When investigated it 
would be found that these differences in our own markets were 
transitory and that they were due either to erroneous compari- 
son of different kinds of grain or to speculation, the temporary 
cornering or overloading of markets or a difference in freight 
rates between those markets, whereas the difference between tlhe 
Canadian and American markets was permanent, and towns on 
the two sides of the border line situated the same, with rates of 
transportation to the seaboard the same, showed from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel on wheat, from 20 to 30 cents a bushel on barley, 
and from 25 to 30 cents a bushel on flax, in favor of the Ameri- 
ean farmer, and that other great wheat centers having exactly 
the same facilities to reach foreign markets showed the same 
advantage to the American farmer. 

I will again use a table which I used in a previous discussion 
on the subject. This is a new Congress, with many new Sen- 
ators. After this reciprocity treaty had been made public | 
wired to obtain the prices of grain on both sides of the border 
line between Canada and North Dakota, in towns where freight 
rates would be the same. I will have printed here a table show- 
ing the prices on wheat and barley, so far as I received them, 
in those towns, showing their location and the distance between 
them. Now. what was shown in reference to these prices on 
the dates mentioned in this table has been substantially true 
for a good many years. 

























| 
Price | Differ. - Tariff 
Name of town in Canada. | per encein Distance apart. S 
| uel. price. bushel. 
ala 
ee ee ey $0.76 | $0.14 | 15 miles apart...... seeeeeeeeee| $0 
IT nok ual bvichiaedtintaeeiiil - 82 oth | BIE cc cukvssiidinces } 
aaa adnues diehels ) Seep | IDS 65 canentineswees« 
oo eae 75 | o BD 1 FC RENEE BBisctcciddcowcese 
ee -83 | oO SO SERGE, o ctitbdscnccis cee. 
SL, .ccayanedionesed 81 | oD 1 SD BEBE wc cccesccscscese 
IID. «oo csassssandens 77 | EL SERIE ck ocbcncasdwaxseee 
Rs a oc oweddanteendant - 81 -10 | 2 miles apart........ 
CREE . ccincdtadwssesude 75 -14 | Just across the line. . 
CN: «dé dcoenendennndenne 85 | o UE | SOE Rac aeeadvcavecerce 
SN. «0 nnstenbnaiataenaie 84 aS | Be inc ccccdésctecee-- 
MNEs a Kinchosdcakebeoen . 86 | o RG | SO Rack eeu ctcevescece 
DOMNOVE, os cncccctessseds 86 | -10 | 15 miles apart................- | 
CPC OPIEES. ccnccuvscsastcs 77 o BD | SMO Mosc cc ccccueseeece- 
PE. ccasaceincdmmanah 78 | BD) BSL 6.606 codensccses- | 
Boseurvis 75 | -17 | 15 miles apart............-.--- 
Emerson ° 42 | .25 | 4 miles apart 
ae 4 38 -28 2 miles apart 


ining up to the Canadian line on the North Dakota side, wit) 
little towns marked in black. You will see the Canadi:" 
Pacific Railroad paralleling the northern part of the line, wii! 
| little Canadian towns marked in red coloring. You will notice 
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one town exactly on the line, which is Portal and North Portal, 
that is divided only by a street, with the British flag flying 
on one side and the American flag flying upon the other. 

The freight rates at those points on the Canadian Pacific 
and on the American side are the same. They are within the 
came territory, and the grain from one can be brought in bond 
across the American Continent exactly the same as the other 
and without the payment of any tariff. But that which you 
bring in bond you have got to export. That which you do not 
bring in bond you can sell in this country, and that which you 
do not have to export you sell at from 10 to 15 cents on wheat 
and from 20 to 30 cents on barley and from 25 to 30 cents on 
flax higher than that which you are compelled to export. 

Now, I will just call attention to a few of these differences. 
I will take Kermit wheat. That is in the United States. The 
price is 90 cents a bushel. At Estevan the price is 76 cents a 


bushel. The towns are 15 miles apart and there is a differ- | 


ence of 14 cents. I will take the next one—Pembina, United 
States—price, 97 cents. At Emerson, Manitoba, 4 miles from 
there, 82 cents, a difference of 15 cents a bushel. I will take 
Portal, American side, 90 cents; North Portal, on the Canadian 
side, 75 cents; a difference of 15 cents a bushel and only across 
the line. 

There is no use in running through all these figures, because 


you can get the information from the table, but you will find | 


that there is, on an average, a difference of about 14 cents a 
bushel on wheat. I will just quote one or two on barley. 
Pembina, 67 cents; Emerson, 42 cents; a difference of 25 cents 
a bushel in our favor and only 4 miles apart. 


cents a bushel in our favor. 

What is true of the difference in prices of substantially the 
same grade of grain between the little towns on the border line 
of North Dakota and Canada is equally true of the difference 
in prices at the great terminals in Canada and in the United 
States, as I have shown by the first table which I discussed. 

If you look further on the map there you will see Duluth on 


the lake on the United States side and Port Arthur, or Fort Wil- | 


liam, I do not remember which, because they are close together, 
on the northern side of the lake. Both of them can send their 
grain through the same canal, and at exactly the same rate, to 
the Old World. 


The reports contained in that table dealt with cash prices—the | 


sale of actual wheat and not the sale of futures. I understand 
that other tables have been published differing from these. I 
have not read it, but I understand the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Stone] introduced a table that did not agree with these. 
Such other tables, I think, do not refer to cash wheat, but 
to wheat for future deliveries. They are simply specu- 
lative. The price of the cash wheat is the basis on which 
the farmer is paid. To illustrate: On April 16, 1911, Minne- 
apolis May closed at 974 cents; Winnipeg May closed at 93% 
cents, a difference of 3$ cents; but the best No. 1 northern cash 
wheat in Minneapolis closed at $1.01, while the same wheat 
closed in Winnipeg at 924 cents, a difference of 84 cents. I 
call special attention to this, so that you will not be misled by 


quotations on futures or gambling contracts, as most of them are. 
This shows absolutely what we contend—that the home demand 


in this country causes the miller to bid up to get the cash 
wheat, while the home demand in Canada or any country 


whose surplus is so large that it must be sold abroad will place 
cash wheat at a discount under the future equal to the cost of | 


storage, interest, and insurance (except where the future is a 
new-crop option). 


real difference to the farmer. 
This table showing the marked advantage of the American 


over the Canadian market can not be explained away on any 


possible hypothesis other than that of the protection accorded 
under present tariff law. 


Liverpool explains the whole thing. 
not been on an exporting basis. 


Minneapolis territory. 


Mr. President, the insistence of those who have not or will 
not investigate the real cause of the difference between Ameri- 
can and Canadian prices on grain, that we either do not have 
that difference or that it is due to some other cause, justifies 
me in quoting some of the testimony introduced in the hearings 


of the Finance Committee on this subject. 
Mr. Lyon, of South Dakota, says: 


For more than five years past the price of northern wheat at Minne- 
apolis has averaged from 5 to 15 cents per bushel more than at Winni- 
peg. The price at Winnipeg, as you all know, is based upon delivery 
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Neche, 66 cents; | 
Gretna, 38 cents; only 2 miles apart and a difference of 28 | 


So if we always base our figures on the 
cash No. 1 northern wheat in the two markets, we will get the 


The table which I heretofore intro- 
duced showing the comparative prices between Minneapolis and 
For three years we have 
I have reference to the Minne- 
apolis and northwestern market, which I have termed the 








2009 


at Fort William port. From July 10, 1909, to January 28, 1911, the 
price of northern wheat at Minneapolis a 


bushel 
more than at Winnipeg. 


averaged 104 cents per 

That is practically the same as siown by the figures which 
I have given, if you will add them up; I make it 108 cents, 
while he calls it 104 cents. 


The expense of shipment from Minneapolis to D th is approxi- 
mately 14 cents per bushel, thus making a diff ( sbout 12 cents 
per bushel between the prices at Duluth and Fort William, on of] posite 
sides of the international line at the head of Lake Superior, and with 


} equal freights to Liverpool. Can anythi 





: hing show mor learly that the 
price of our wheat is not determined by the Liverpool market, as has 
|} been repeatedly stated by the President? Not on that, but the Win 
| nipeg grade is higher and the weight 2 pou z r per bushel, and 
| by reason of its better quality and higher le the Winnipeg wheat 
| sells at from 3 to 5 cents per bushel higher than our northern wheat 
| whenever they meet in the same market 
jut from 10 to 15 cents a bushel when they meet in the 
| American market— 
} There was therefore an average actual difference in the price of wheat 
for the 18 months immediately preceding the negotiation of this treat 
| Of more than 15 cents a bushel in favor of the American farmer 1 


average price paid for barley at Portal, N. Dak., on January % and 10, 
1911, was 63 cents; at North Portal, just over the Canadian line, t 
price was 35 cents a bushel, a difference in o 


favor of 2S cent t 
bushel. 


At the same time there was an average difference in our fay 
of about 25 cents a bushel in the price of flax 

Mr. Lyon, of South Dakota, says further: 

With oats we have at present little if any advantage in the price, 
for the reason that our yield last year was about 125,000,000 bushels 
greater than the year before, thus making it neces ry to export a 


considerable portion of our crop and thereby necessarily reducing the 
price to the world’s level. In 1900, for a considerable portion of th 
} year, our price of oats averaged considerably higher ian the Cana 
dian price, and more than 900,000 bushels were imported from Canada, 
paying a duty of 15 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, says: 

This idea of Liverpool controlling the market has gone out of date 
in the last few years and we have got a market of our own that we 
have built up for ourselves, and now we are trying to defend it. The 

| fact is that the wheat for the last five years, 11 gh the contrast has 
| been greater in the latter three years, has avera 1 from 5 to 15 cents 


a bushel more in Duluth than in Winnip g. 
And, further, he says: 
The better grade of wheat has to bring up th 


lower price at the 





| other side of the line, because their market is the export market of 
Great Britain; our wheat not being quite as good, but worth intrinsi 
| cally from 3 to 4 cents per bushel less, will sell from 5 to 15 cents 
| per bushel more on this side of the line at practically the same market 
| points, with practically the same facilities to get it to the markets 
|} of the country as the other, because we have | ip that home 
market for our products. That is the reason our northwestern wheat 
is worth to us more money than it is in Liver, 
| Again, he says: 
I make this statement, and I want to be clearly understood, that 
| the value of the wheat of Canada, at Port I » ha n 1 
| on what it would bring on the British market in Liverpool I make 
| this further statement, that the Duluth market has averaged from 5 
| to 15 cents per bushel during that five years more for our N 1 
| northern at Duluth than the Canadian No. 1 northern has brought 
at Port Arthur. You can not get away from that fact 

He further says: 

These facts themselves prove that we have in tl N n 
States a home market for our wheat, and we claim that is l 
the system of protection has built up the factories of this country, « 
larged t manufacturing industries, enlarged its consuming capacity. 
and that we iook for that home market in helping you to build up and 
maintain the system of protection 

Mr. Devine, of North Dakota, in his testimony says: 

Flax was sold at Portal during the month of D mber, on the 

| Canadian side, at $1.89; on the American side at $2.54 I might 





8A 
now, because Portal is a town just beyond w re I liv . 
on the Canadian side sold for 33 cents for that month Amer 
ean side it sold for 65 cents—s52 } differen Wheat for that 


lian le for 74 cents; on th 
25 cents differer 


month of this year sold on the Cana 
American side for 99 cents 
Mr. Kingman, of North Dakota, says: 
It is a fact that we have had and are having to-day a pr 
on our wheat over Canadian wheat of approximately 10 cents a b 
It has been lower than that in the last six or seven years, and 
been higher, but our wheat has averaged in the last six or sever 
about 10 cents over the Canadian p! 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min 


sota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
it happens sometimes that the price of wheat M eapolis is 
higher than the priee of wheat in Chicago? 

| Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 
| Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does the Senator account for that? 
| Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has not been here all the 


time that I have been discussing that question, and I have 
| gone thoroughly into it. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have listened to the Senator’s argn- 


ment to the effect that the tariff is resnor ble for the fact that 


Minneapolis wheat is higher than wheat across the line in 
Canada. Now, I should like to ask him how he accounts for 
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the fact that wheat in Minneapolis is frequently higher than it 
is in Chicago under the same tariff? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I discussed that question, spending nearly 
an hour on it; but I will state again that prices fluctuate ac- 
cording to speculation and according to the surplus that hap- 
pens to be in each section of the United States. A certain sec- 
tion of the United States may have within its territory a sur- 


plus of grain above its consumptive demand which must go to | 


the foreign market. Another section of the country may not 
have a surplus, but a deficiency of what is necessary in its own 
section, and therefore may bid up. Minneapolis is a great 
home-demand section. She needs more wheat than she can get 
of the grade that she uses for milling in her territory. She 
can not go into San Francisco territory on account of freight 
rates; she can not go into what might be denominated St. Louis 
or New Orleans territory, both on account of freight rates and 
on account of the kind of grain that they raise down there. She 
may go into a portion of the Chicago territory and draw from 
that, to some extent, at certain times, and that will send the 
Chicago price up. If she does not go into that territory, the 
Chicago prices may be down; but, independent of that, comes 
great speculation, which will corner the market and send it up 
at one time in one section and then in another, and then over- 
load and drive it down. What I have been speaking about has 
been the general course of cash wheat—not speculative wheat— 
at the great markets, day in and day out, and I have shown 
the general condition of a much higher price, even in Chicago, 
and a still greater price in Duluth and Minneapolis than in 
any of the territory of Canada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that when the farmer is compelled to 
accept 93 cents for his wheat in Chicago whereas he might 
receive $1.07 for his wheat in Minneapolis, that difference is 
not due to the tariff, and, if that difference is not due to the 
tariff, why is the difference between the price in Minneapolis 
and at some point in Canada due to the tariff? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has got the wrong table. 
I think, first, he will find it is not the same grade of wheat, and 
that makes all the difference in the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have here the figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I have stated in the discussion of this 
matter, you have got to consider the kind of grain in the several 
markets. I am not saying the Senator has not any table, but 
you have got to take the same kind of grain, and I have seen 
one table which dealt with an entirely different kind of grain. 
Chicago grade No. 2 red has no relation whatever to Minne- 
apolis grade No. 2 northern. They sell for different purposes; 
they are used for the manufacture of different kinds of flour. 
One is exported and the other is not exported. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do those two cities deal in the same 
kind of wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the whole, I will say no. There is 
very little of what we call No. 2 northern that goes into the 
Chicago market, but it is not enough to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator whether Canada 
deals in the same wheat that Chicago does? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Canada has the same kind that 
Minneapolis has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the tariff is being adjusted simply 
for the benefit of farmers who deal on the Minneapolis market? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator was not present when I 
showed that Chicago got a benefit as well as other places. If 
I felt that I would be justified in going over my remarks again, 
I would convince the Senator of the truth of the statement 
that when the markets go up in one section of the country, in 
Minneapolis for instance, and on account of a searcity of 
No. 1 northern wheat, she has got to reach down into the 
Chicago territory and take a whole lot of Chicago grain that 
otherwise would have to go into a foreign market. By reduc- 
ing the surplus in the Chicago market she necessarily raises 
the price in the Chicago market because of the commercial 
rule that the smaller the surplus the greater the price per unit. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. She would not go to Chicago if she 
could go to Canada. 

Mr. icCUMBER. No; she would not go to Chicago if she 
could go to Canada for two reasons, first, Canada is in what 
may be called Minneapolis territory, and, second, Canada has 
the particular kind of grain Minneapolis requires for her flour, 
and Chicago has not the kind of grain she prefers. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senater from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to see if I understand 
the Senator from North Dakota correctly. Do I understand 














him to say that he has been preaching to the farmers for year 


| that they have not received their share of the country’s p: 


perity ? 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has understood me correctly. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, then, I want to ask ¢ 
Senator in all seriousness whose fault was it? Was there 
in vogue in North Dakota and in the country at large a po 
of Republican protective tariff? If protective tariff was 
thing to elevate mankind to prosperity and happiness, t! 
pray God, why is it that the farmers have not received i 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will tell the Senator why. It was si: 
because we had more land, more acres to seed and raised : 
crops than the American people could consume, and we hai! 
sell our products abroad in competition with the world’s sup) 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, then 





Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. That is only half of it, 


We increased the home consumption, and we reduced the si 
plus, just as the protective tariff gave a better demand for 
manufactured products at home, just as it builded up our c 
and increased the consuming public in this country. There 
the two go hand in hand. I say to the farmers, first, the | 
of your grain is, under the ordinary conditions of a xr 
surplus, fixed by the foreign demand. Reduce that surpl 
any economic condition and it will increase the price. That 
so complete an answer, Mr. President, that I do not need to 
over it again. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have only to say—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 


will please address the Chair. Does the Senator from N 
Dakota yield further? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have « 
to say that that specious argument has failed to put brea: 
the mouths of the people. I insist, sir, that continuously | 
has been the argument of Republican politicians on the stu 
Where it was needed their argument was that high prices wo 
advance the farmers’ welfare, and where it was thought that | 


prices were desirable, your same policy of protection has bec 


advanced. The farmers have listened long years to the speci 
theories of the distinguished Senator. We admit with you tlio 
we have not had our share of prosperity; we have tried ; 
remedy, and it has failéd; and so we are unwilling to belie 
to-day that a process of taxation will make us better off. 
hateful and horrid and dishonest policy—-— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Of trying to make the far 


and the average citizen believe that he may grow rich by taxing 


himself is too fallacious to be listened to. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator will never 


make thé farmer believe that fallacious talk. You gave us : 


dose of your doctrine from 1894 to 1897. ‘The farmer got | 
lesson, Mr. President, and he does not want another lesson 
that kind. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Let me say—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 


will please address the chair. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from New Jer- 


sey to make his argument when I get through. I will yi 
now for any question, but not for the purpose of argument. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will have the opportun! 
then anyway. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield for any question, but not 
an argument. 

Our farmers have been getting the benefit of their prote 
in the last three or four years. They did not get the x 
of it during the years 1894 to 1897. Instead they then got (! 
benefit of a nearly free-trade doctrine. And they got all t! 
wanted of it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator answer | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nort) 


Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield for a question, but not for 1 


speech. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. When the Senator says tlic 


benefit, I desire to ask him how it is, if the farmers were 
benefited, that throughout the great eastern section of tl 
United States we know to-day of abandoned farms ,under y: 
protective policy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has been answered several ti) 
here. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, it will bear answerin:s 


again. 


Mr. McCUMBER. The only difference is that the Senator 


now wants us to abandon the rest of our farms and go over int 
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Canada and develop theirs, and we will not do it until we are 
e mpelled to. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
Twitchell. : 

| first want to establish the fact that we are getting a benefit, 
and I will establish it even at the expense of being tedious, so 
that no Senator can get around the fact that we are being 
protected. 

Mr. Twitchell, of North Dakota, says: 

So far as the barley crop is concerned, since we have sufficient pro- 
tection on the barley to give the American market to its farmer, we 
- been able to raise in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota approximately 100,000,000 bushels of barley. This year 
the American farmer has been receiving approximately the difference 


the tariff of about 27 cents. We have been able to get for barley 
cents a 


f the last five or six years, in my judgment, possibly 15 
bushel more than we would if we had competition with Canada. 


That is not answering the 


I will go on with the testimony of Mr. 





Now. Mr. President, I want to close the argument on this one 
proposition. 

EVIDENCE OF GRAIN EXCHANGES. 

Mr. President, the supporters of the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement may flounder as much as they see fit in their sea of 
trouble around this eternal rock of fact that our tariff duties 
give us the protection which we claim upon the northwestern 
cereals. There are few men, indeed, who know the grain busi- 
ness at the great terminals better than those who have for many 
years been engaged in it. And if we wanted any further eyi- 
dence of the fact that the present protective tariffs do give us 
a very material protection and very materially enhances the 
value of our wheat, barley, and flax than the daily reports of 
those great grain markets in both the United States and Can- 
ada, we shall find cumulative evidence in the reports from the 
exchanges as to the reasons for any sudden decline or advance 
in prices. In my previous address on this subject I called atten- 
tion to the influence of this agreement and the possibilities 
of its adoption in depressing our prices. I want again to impress 
that fact on the Senate. 

On the 7th day of January there was 14 cents difference be- 
tween Winnipeg and Minneapolis closing prices. On the 14th 
there was a difference of 13 cents in our favor. On the 28th, 


after we had a report of the effect of this reciprocity agreement | 


and its likelihood to pass that Congress, Winnipeg grain went 
up 14 cents and Minneapolis grain went down 5 cents. 
single fact that this agreement had been reported to the Con- 
gress of the United States reduced the price of our wheat 
cents per bushel and increased Winnipeg 14 cents. 

Let us read the exchange reports and see if this reported 
agreement was the real and only cause for this decline and the 
general decline in our prices since it was reported. 

This is very important to anyone who is conscientiously 
trying to get the truth of the affair 

The report of February 11, 1911, from the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, published in the Minneapolis Journal, Says: 

The bottom broke out of the wheat market late this week, and prices 
suffered the worst decline in several months. Early prices registered 
moderate declines, and this was followed by a moderate reaction. Both 
May and July closed Saturday below the dollar mark. This 
break was caused principally by the developments 
adoption of reciprocity with Canada, 


5 


severe 


favorable to the 


Mr. President, those people who are buying and selling wheat | 


know that the difference between the Canadian and the United 
States prices is nothing more or less than a difference caused by 
the tariff duties, and they know if we strike off those duties 
the value of all our wheat must come down; and, anticipating 
that the agreement was likely to become a law, prices did go 
down, 

Again, the same report says: 

On Friday and Saturday prices suffered the sharpest break in several 
weeks. May sold down to 98% cents, the lowest price for this contract 
since August, 1909. The near month fluctuated in a range of 43 cents 
for the week, and the same contract in Chicago showed a difference of 
52 cents. It was thought that reciprocity with Canada would have a 
more depressing effect on the price of Minneapolis wheat than Chicago, 


because of the geographic situation. The price fluctuations of 
week seemed to confirm this theory. 


Why does it affect Minneapolis more than Chicago? Because 
the Canadian wheat is within the Minneapolis territory. Min- 
neapolis would be its natural market. It would come over and 


glut the Minneapolis market before any of it would go into*the | 


Chicago market. That is why it affected Minneapolis more 
than Chicago. 


Again, the same publication says: 


European countries are being offered wheat at prices that would not 
be profitable for Americans to export. The decline of this week has 
put the United States nearer an export basis, but still further declines 
will be necessary to allow this country to enter the European market 
with any profit. 
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So the | 


this | 
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reports no evidential force 


| 
Have those chamber of commerce 
to those Senators who are still talking about Liverpool prices 
fixing American prices? In our sections of the country grain 
prices must decline still more before we can enter the European 
markets, 
Again, the same dispatch says: 
Many of the local trade were predictir that dom 


prices would 
pri 
decline until this country was « 


1 an export basis 

If that does not mean that this country was not on an export 
basis for the kind of grain we raise in the Northwest, then 1 am 
at a loss to understand what it does mean 


Has the possibility or probability of Canadian reciprocity 
affected the price of our barley? 
Berger Crittendon Co., commission men of Milwaukee, speaking 
of barley in the early part of February, in their reports say: 
} The market was dull as ever, with only a few I f Wisconsin sold. 
Outside of this a few cars ef Minnesota were 1, whe 3 all the other 
cars carried over for the last three or four d vere a n rried 


over to-day, malitsters and Sewers still holdin 
have to await developments 
What developments? 
reciprocity agreement. 
Here is another, from Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., of Mil 
waukee: 


Why, the developments of the Canadian 






Our market is perfectly lifeless—-nothing doing Not many of 
maltsters would make a bid on anything to-day It certainly does not 
look at all encouraging to us. The trade here fee earish on account 
of the reciprocity treaty with Canada. It is very evident that ft! 
brewers are in a waiting mood and that purchases of malt are confined 
to what is absolutely necessary to carry on business. The uncertainty 
which exists in the mind of the trade in re 1 to the Canadian rect 
procity treaty and the possibility of its ratification has created a bearish 
sentiment, and the trade in general is disposed t it riher develop 


ment before supporting the market with I 


On February 9 barley was selling at 49 cents 


top grades in Minneapolis and Duluth, 84 cents; 


i 


Winnipeg; 
Chicago and 
Milwaukee, S6 cents. With that difference between Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee, is it 


; it wonder that 
maltsters and brewers were awaiting the fate of the reciprocity 


agreement before touching the American barley and that they 


were using only what they were compelled to use? And can 
there be any question in the mind of any sane man that with 
our tariff taken off our prices would be naturally lower? 

Here is another article, printed in the Minneapolis Journal in 


its report from the grain exchange the day after Congress ad- 


journed last session without passing the reciprocity agreement: 
This becomes most important. The previous articles showed 
that prices declined because of the prospect of the reciprocity 


bill passing at the last session of Congress. This one 
| that prices rebounded as soon as Congres 


urned wit if 
passing the reciprocity agreement. Here is the quotat ! 
remember this is from the exchanges and gives their sentin 
and reasons: 
| Wheat prices soared up to heights to-day that the market has not 
seen in over two weel The advantage in tl near mont of nd 
©7 cents was the biggest upwa 1 daily jut 
The adjournment of the United States Senate without actin ' ha 
| McCall bill was the cause of the sharp adva I market ined 
154 cents, largely on the pr ts that the 1 ty 1 ty t 
adopted. 

Think of this, Senators. This is from your exchanges. Sin 
we proclaimed this reci pros ty agreeni t our wheat has ad 
clined on an average 15} cents a bushel. Do you know w f 
that mears to the Northwest? North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota have raised in a single year for sale about 
900,000,000 bushels of wheat. What does 15 cents a bushel on 
the wheat that they would sell mean? It means $30,000,000 loss 
to those three States in a single year; and yet you are telling us 





that we will not suffer any by putting our price down to the 
| Canadian price. 
Proceeding furt 


} 
i 


er with this: 


Now that this bill is temporarily disposed of— 


I am quoting now from the exchange 

Now that this bill is temporarily disposed of. it wa : 
that wheat should take a sharp upturn. The | cal 1 { 
buyers of wheat in the pit, and the firmer « h marke 
future strong also. Shorts were forced t 
speculative buying on the news from Washin 

That is published in a paper day after day in Minneapolis, 
| which is booming reciprocity and yet showing to ifs readers by 
every publication the loss that the people of Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota will suffer by reason of this reciprocity 
| agreement. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. 
‘ faith. 


I desire to ask a question in the best of 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator would ask it in no The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Seer 
other ae 5 will read as requested. 
Mr. ve ptt In the reduction of prices, as the Senator The Secretary read as follows: 
IAs stat : yas re i ] ice , e * » 
eg is there any reduction in the price of flour, of [From the Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada, Saturday, Ma 
Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that there has been a very 


trifling reduction, but none in breadstuffs. Prof. J 
In the face of the indisput: , ey e _ “rof. James D. Boyle, of the University of North Dakota, has 
, : putable evidence of figures and the giving evidence before the Senate Finance Committee of the | 


reports from the floor of the grain exchanges, can any man hon- States, at Washington, on the subject of reciprocity and the p 
estly deny that this reciprocity agreement, if enacted into law, wae, - anes, Minneapolis, and Duluth. If all the evider 
will materially re e . 9 nished by the professor is as accurate as that about the Winnipec « 
Mr “> Sea aa our grain value? ; Exchange, it will be well for the Senate committee to have tt 
Mr. President, I do not think there is a single person who | before use. The following is his statement on this point : 
has heard or read the testimony who will not agree that the eee was food reason for the depression of prices at W 
present rates of tariff hay ti ;. | entirely apart from the question of the tariff. This reason w 
ee oe or a been a great protection to the agri passage of hostile legislation by the Manitoba Legislature. This 
‘tural producers of the Northwest. And if they vote to sup- | tion was directed against trading in futures, and it had the ef 
port this measure they must justify themselves on some other omens yo the Winnipeg Produce & Grain Exchange. | 
rround that at the - ; an injury £ orced out of business, and a voluntary organization known 
Sain ate , poe pore ir vote will not be an injury to all of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange took its place. Trading in futures was 
estern Tarmers, adil . | =. Government elevators were also built in competition with th. 
LE. vate ones. 
These itions have ine Stoo dfac “The result of these changes was that Winnipeg grain dealers 
se ¢ us he f 1g and so steadfas ‘ ; g € erair : 
tl _— : ] “wrong a4 7 nave np camp + long oe ate adf pat that no longer pay the prices they had hitherto paid. Elevators, whi 
ley cou c not m accounted for on t eory of speculation. These | heen accustomed to hedge by selling in futures against what the, 
comparative prices were so many irrefutable facts that pro- -” cash, ae fo sive up this form of insurance against loss. ‘T! 
tection did et. They w -n o carry the risk themselves now, whereas formerly they had be 
aaa 7 sit ” ee ae w Hy not get out of the path of the | to protect themselves against it. Naturally that risk had to ! 
rec Jproci J ac vocates wio trie to show that protection did not | for. It was paid for in lower prices for wheat. The Manitoba t 
protect. So those advocates had to at least make some effort | is, therefore, paying insurance against loss to the agencies that 
to reconcile them with their declarations. And so they brought and ship his wheat—an insurance that was before taken care ot 
from my State Prof. Boyle, who, with his 1: Ped | “L — ee oe eee 
om my St or. Doyle, Who, W S jance of po itica This will be news, indeed, to the members of the Winnipeg Gra 
science, was to clear the track of argument of these disagree- | change. The “ hostile legislation ” referred to by Prof. Boyle was 
able facts. | eae — peme S. —~ Manitoba eealntute of 19: 
. , | mo eertain by-laws of the Winnipeg Grain & Produce Ex: 
Prof. Boyle was modest. He had evidently been brought face | put no attempt was made to prohibit trading in futures. The o! 
to face with those facts before. They had confronted and con- | change disappeared because that was the easiest way out of the 


n hi ilos _— £ ; tion which was created by the passage of the legislation, and t! 
a ded S - eee, aoa en - a voluntary association was formed, the change in the name bein: 
em away even salistactoriy mself. And he therefore | py dropping the word “ Produce.” This new exchange came into 


admitted that his explanation for them might not quite satisfy | being with the opening of the new building on the Ist of Sept 


others. B I "as CO illi x , | 1908, and the trading in futures goes on increasing year by year, 
Hi z aa a Se dont Gee: and on eee the oe to-day it is rather more than three times as great as it was in | 
8 ATZUMCRE WAS Several years ago the frovince Of Mani- | Indeed, the grain-option market in Winnipeg is now the third larg 


toba enacted a law prohibiting the dealing in grain futures. | the continent ot America, os it te the largest cosh-wheat market 
Prior to that time the dealer who purchased grain from the | continent of America. Its fluctuations are momentarily posted » 

: | Chicago and Minneapolis, as the fluctuations of those exchang 
farmer could sell his product the same day at the price on that posted in Winnipes. PRales are hedged as they always have be: and 
day, to be delivered at some future time. This enabled him to | elevators do not carry one dollar more risk now than they did in the 


g . | days before the passage of the “ hostile legislation.” 
hedge against loss. It operated as an insurance against subse 7 to the effect of Government elevators, they are supposed to en. 


quent fluctuations in the market. hance, not depreciate, the price of wheat. At least that is the « 
Sut when this prohibitory law was enacted and the dealer | made for them by their most ardent supporters, and in any case they 


NOT WELL POSTED. 


could not sell futures, in order to be perfectly safe he was com- | only existed, partially in one Province, for one season, so they 


pelled to pay the farmer less than he otherwise would; he was | hardly have affected prices in 1908, before they came into existence 
compelled to make his profits so much larger; and that this | CANADIAN COMPEEEZION. 

accounted for the difference of from 10 to 15 cents per bushelin| Mr. McCUMBER. Having established beyond any possi)! 
the American and Canadian prices during the last two or three | controversy that our prices are higher than the Canadian )) 
years. at the present time, and that this reciprocity agreement i! 

Of course, anyone who knows anything about grain dealing | acted into law will level those prices in the immediate future 
could see the weakness of this argument. There were two great | to the world’s level, the question arises, Will it be possible f 
reasons why the argument did not prove the premises—first,| us at any time in the future to again occupy the position 
because it could not account for so great a difference, if it had | have for the last several years, that of having a home m 
been true; and, second, because it was not true. worth from 10 to 15 cents a bushel on wheat, 25 to 30 ce: 

Under ordinary conditions there would be no reason for hedg- | bushel on flax, and 20 to 30 cents a bushel on barley more ‘ 
ing. The market was just as liable to advance as to go down. | it would be if we were dependent upon the foreign market ‘ 

By the law of chance he would break even. But, assuming| I say again that the farmer who for years has looked for 
that he did not want to take that chance, 1 or 2 cents a bushel | to that period when consumption and production of \ 

in his favor would certainly have been a sufficient insurance, | barley, and flax should equal each other in this country, |. 
whereas, according to the theory of Mr. Boyle, it was necessary | forward to it with a longing hope and a steadfast faith that 

for him to take from 10 to 15 cents a bushel. His argument to | protective duty would some day bring to him a measur 
those having even a limited knowledge of grain dealing would be | justice which he had not been able to secure in the past, bec: use 
its own refutation. of his surplus production, will be doomed to remain for a « 

But Mr. Boyle’s testimony and his philosophy were based upon | tury to come absolutely dependent upon and subservient to ' 
an erroneous assumption. There has never been any law in| world’s level of prices for his products; and that with 
Canada prohibiting the sale of grain to arrive. No sooner had | enormous possibilities of grain production in the Canad 
bis testimony been given than all of the witnesses from North | northwest those prices will be lower, comparatively, than 
Dakota informed me that it could not be so. But to be abso-/| has received for a number of years. 
lutely certain, Mr. Hetersen, Representative from our State,| Mr. President, it is impossible to get the average person (0 
wired to Winnipeg for the information, and received in response comprehend either the extent of territory or the measure of 
from the secretary of the grain exchange the following telegram: | possibility of grain raising in the Canadian northwest. 

Wriynrpnc, Manrrona, May 22, 1911. | figures which you will give him are so startling that he 
7 *semner “of Congress Washington, D. C.: acarcely give credence $0 Chem. 

Country elevators here sell dail purchases as hedge as a re se | The wheat production of the world is to-day about #,'"))- 
thing. No law preventing it. Exchange floor business here practically | 000,000 bushels. The northwestern Provinces of Canada |i: 
same as Minneapolis. | an available acreage which can be cultivated, and which, if 

WINNIPEG Grain EXCHANGE. | sowed to wheat, would yield a supply equal to the pre» 

The testimony of Mr. Boyle, of course, was published in all | world’s production. Our annual crop is, in round numbers. 
the reciprocity papers as an explanation of why there was this | about 650,000,000 bushels. That northwestern country has 
difference between the Canadian and American markets. But | acreage which, when all under cultivation, is capable of pro: 
when it was read in Winnipeg it called for immediate refutation. | ing four and one-half times as much as the average yield of ti 

The following editorial from the Manitoba Free Press of | United States. 

Saturday, May 27, does not leave even a shadow of the argu-| I again do not want this to stand on my uncorroborated dec!:- 
ment of Mr. Boyle. ration. I propose to back up my assertions with irrefutal!c 

I will ask the Secretary to read this editorial for me. evidence. 
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The Government statistics of Canada, which are not inclined 
to exaggerate, give the following acreage in the three north- 
western Provinces capable of cultivation and raising crops: 








Number of 


Number of acres tilla- 


Provinces. 











= ble land. 
as —_-—_—_- — aos 
MaMitOWG. . .006c cece csccce ees senccnecccsecesesceccces | _47,188, 480 27,000, 900 
Saskatch@WOlhe cone ccccccccs ences scccccccncccccccesccss 160, 416, 000 86, §26, 240 
AIDETIB. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccceccccccceseces 162, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Total. ......2ccccccccccccccccccccccccocccocesees- 389, 604, 480 213, 826,240 





Now, let us suppose that all of this tillable land is under 
cultivation. ‘The average yield of these northwestern Proy- 
inces has been about 20 bushels to the acre. Two hundred and 
thirteen million acres, at 20 bushels per acre, would produce 
4,260,000,000 bushels. 

Will all this be sown to wheat in the future? Certainly not. 
Why? Because there could be no demand for it in the imme 
diate future. If you double the world’s supply of wheat, the 
product would scarcely be worth hauling to market. The only 
point I am trying to make, and to make clear, is the possibility 
of that country and the assurance that there is a vast empire 
of virgin soil, capable of being opened up and made productive 
just as rapidly as the world’s increase of population will de- 
mand its production. And I want to convince the Senate and 
everyone who will make a careful investigation of this subject 
that the effect of these possibilities, the fact that the land is 
there to produce this immense quantity of wheat, means that 
so long as it can enter free into this country in competition 
with our own wheat the value of our wheat can never main- 
tain a level for any length of time in excess of the value of 
that grain for exporting purposes. In other words, it means 
that for at least a hundred years to come the farmers of our 
Northwestern States must remain exactly where they have 


been for the last hundred years, with the exception of the last | 


decade, subject to the world’s demand for their products, and 
that they will hereafter be denied that which they have waited 
so long to obtain—a really protected market for their products. 
Of course they will exist. Of course they will live just as 
they have lived, but the enactment of this law is a legislative 
decree depriving them of their well-earned inheritance. ¢And, 
Mr. President, he who robs me of the right to inherit that 
which my own labors or my own sacrifices have helped to cre- 
ate does me as great an injustice as he who deprives me of my 
present possessions. 

Mr. President, it is so difficult to impress the minds of those 
who have not had the opportunity to visit this land of wonder- 


| 





ful potentiality with either its territorial extent or its pro- | 


ductive capacity that I feel justified in supporting the reports 
of the Canadian Government with additional evidence. 
Great numbers are incomprehensible. The illustration given 


by Prof. Chamberlain will help us to understand the extent of | 


the productive section of this territory. He says—and I again 
call the attention of Senators to the map on the wall which, 
while it shows only a portion of the United States, will help 
elucidate the illustration: 


Gentlemen, you can step to a map of the United States and take a 
pair of dividers and place one leg or one toe on Minneapolis, place 
the other toe at the southeastern corner of Tennessee—I say ‘Tennes- 
see, because Tennessee and Oklahoma, I think, are our most southern 


States that produced a surplus of wheat; I do not think Texas does | 


unless within the last year or two. Now, that 
From Minneapolis to Tennessee is our entire wheat field, except a little 


covers a big area. | 


on the coast. Now, turn it around to the Northwest and set down the | 
leg from Tennessee, keeping the other on Minneapolis, and you have | 


not reached the northern boundary of the wheat field by 500 miles; 
ou have not reached their best wheat fields by 300 miles, the Peace 
iver Valley, from the evidence we have at hand. 

I again call the attention of Senators to the map. 
find on the Canadian Northern road farthest to the north- 
west Hdmonton. I am informed they are raising good wheat 
and grinding it to-day 600 miles north of Edmonton, and rais- 
ing it very successfully. To-day that country has not the 


You will | 
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|} Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One-twer 


| of grain land 


railroads and the settlements, but it has the salubrious climate | 


that comes from warm winds from the Japan current, and its 
capabilities are beyond comprehension. 
I want to read a quotation— 


I am still following the evidence of Mr. Chamberlain— 


I want to read a quotation from George Harcourt, minister of agri- 
culture for the Province of Alberta, in 1909. He made this report, 
Speaker Cannon says: “Of the country which is known, the area 
capable of producing grain is 220,000,000 acres.” 

He is referring to the three Provinces. 


“Two hundred and twenty million acres. The total area in cro 


year was 11,267,870 acres.” Now, remember, 11,000,000 in 220, 
ca of ing put in cultivation. 
MBER. One-twentieth in cultivation? 


last 
,000 










2013 


“producing a total crop of 240,- 


ourt rhe 








000,000 bushels,” says Mr. Har in the 
future will produce at léast 5,000,000,000 bushels not the 
end. There is a great northern country—the McK: which 





is capable of producing grain.” lian Year- 














That is taken from t 

ook, and I want to say that those people up there, he ls, are 
ot given to exaggerated statements, and fi what I } ad and 
from what I know, I believe that statement al tely ; and 
I want to say, further, that two lines of rs ay a building into that 
very country at the rate of four or five ] 1d miles a year, bringing 
it within the reach of the settler and affo a market for the crop 
when it is produced. 

Senator McCumperr. Now, of course, the vast proportion, or large 


roportion, of all this grain raised in the northw 
Oo some country, must it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Up there? 

Senator McCuoMBER. Yes. Canada can not take it. 
be exported. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has got to be exported 

Senator McCumBer. Then, is not the logical and the only conclusion 
that, with that vast area, with its immense possibilities, coupled with 
the fact that its products must be exported, that it stands there as a 
club against the American farmer ever receiving anything more for his 
grain than what we call the level of the world’s prices? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The only thing that will save the American 
farmer, if this bill becomes effective, will be that the Almighty destroys 
that crop; that is the only thing that can save him 

Senator McCumBer. Then, from 50 to 80 or 100 years it means that 
the farmers of the Northwest will never get the price for their products 
greater than the world’s market? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator McCumBeEr. And we lose the benefit of the American market, 
because the moment we get a price above the market of the world here 
is this surplus of Canada to rush in and drive it down. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; and that surplus is so great that it will 
not result even in raising the price of the Canadian wheat. We come 
down to the Liverpool level, both of us. 

Senator McCumMBer. Ard then the point I wanted to make is that 
even though there should not be a bushel exported into this country, 
still the fact of its being there for export, and no tariff wall between 
us, would result in constantly and eternally keeping ours down? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Absolutely. It can not do anything else that I 
can see. 


Mr. President, Mr. Laurier, in his discussion of this treaty 
before the Canadian Parliament, speaking of the wheat pro- 
duction of Canada in the near future, says: 

We are sure the production will increase tenfold by and by. 

He was discussing a product which was then, I believe, 
166,000,000 bushels. If it is to increase tenfold by and by, you 
would have 1,600,000,000 bushels, or half of the world’s supply. 
He does not claim that this tenfold is the limit of its increase. 

Mr. Devine, speaking of the Canadian Northwest, says: 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that they have 200,000,000 acres 
that is, oats, barley, flax, wheat, rye—and I would say 
to you that in no place on this continent are there 200,000,000 acres 
that will compare with it in its ability as a farm country. They have 
145,000,000 acres of grazing and dairy land, and 105,000 people went 
there last year. * * * They are beginning in Canada on the high- 
est level that we know in the West to develop it, develop it rapidly, 
develop it well. They will have this year to sell, in all, probably 
350,000,000 bushels. Ten years ago they raised no flax; now they are 
raising from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels, and you take that 30 cents 
off and I want to tell you you are going to do a great hurt and you are 
going to cripple the people of the West petition with Canada. 

Mr. Kingman, of North Dakota, 

Well, the possibilities are way beyond the conception of most men— 
the possibilities of the three northwestern Provinces of Canada—Mant- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. They have been raising an average 
of about 21 bushels of wheat Their tillable area, on a basis of 
15 bushels of wheat per acre, would produce an amount equal to the 
present world’s supply of more than 3,000,000,000 bushels. It is not 
at all reasonable to presume that it would all be seeded to wheat, but 
it is a possibility. That is a rather strong statement, but I think it is 
true. 

The following table, showing the rapid development of a single 
one of these Provinces, will tend to give you some idea of the 
competition that is in store for our northwestern farmers: 

Growth of wheat p lewan. 


t must be exported 


It has got to 


in con 


says: 


oduction. Saskatc} 





| Wheat Oats. Barley. Flax 

—_ 
2 

{ Bushels. ’ Bushel Ri 
TE cw encdanssccccececcesoccoccss 4, 780, 440 », 412 182. 859 
oa a ceun es onhnseubereied 6, 083, 508 248 4 
alee hs 3, 443, 671 6l 150. 22 
OE... nuincqactttdd sceunenens csaned 11, 956, 069 5. 517, 8a6 4 oe 
Winn.  cdweqesssscecedcataseseses 13, 110, 330 6, 975, 796 | 298, 632 15%. 709 
eee ee 15,121,015 | 9,164,007 f ; 285, 607 
DE. ic 6 cennewenenensenébwsonnend 15, 944, 730 | 10, 756, 359 ), 336 166, 434 
Se ea ied aka si ans 26, 107,286 | 19, 213,055 | 296 398” 399 
SN dae sik gechadeteceuen 37,040,028 | 23, 965, 22 1,216, 415 10. 689 
1907 pawhshentenGEeecodsesbeosers 27,691, 601 | : 1, 903 ] 265 1, 364, 716 
TN. dacs intieieeteiedin Qh es ORG Co ewe ‘| 54, 529 1 79 } ; 724 2, 589, 352 
WUD. 0c ccccse cece oo ence coon ee 90, 215,000 |105, 455,000 | 7,833,000 4, 448, 700 


How is that farming done in that country? Why is it that 
our manufacturers of farm machinery are so anxious to get 
the tariff taken off of their manufactured product? I will give 
you a little example of what I have seen up there. In the 


latter part of the month of May, on the broad prairies, at the 
time for seeding flax, I have seen an engine drawing 12 breaking 
plows. Behind the breaking plows were disk harrows to cut 


clei epg at aeitptatasd mich oe, 
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the sod. Behind them were seeders or drills. All that break- 
ing, cultivating, pulverizing, and seeding flax was done at one 
time. That gives you something of an idea of the way they 
are developing that country and what is meant by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Devine when he says they are adopting the latest 
methods known in the development of that great Northwest. 

Here, then, is this enormous Canadian product lying along 
our entire Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana border just as ac- 
cesssble to Minneapolis as the wheat of those States, the kind of 
whet that Minneapolis wants for the grade of flour she makes 
for *he American people—fiour which, I believe, brings more in 
the narkets of the United States and the world than any other 
flour produced. Where will be the market for this grain? If 
our prices.should for a week be higher on the American side, 
of course it would come in. 

Now, if you will again look at the map, you can see the 
natural flow of that grain. It can come down to Minneapolis 
and Duluth or it can go on the Canadian roads to Port Arthur. 
It is practically as near to one section of the lake as it is to 
another section of the lake. Practically all of the Canadian 
products must be exported, because, with a population of only 
8,000,000, they will produce in a few years more grain than 
will be produced by us. Therefore their product will prac- 
tically be all exported, and it will naturally go to the nearest 
market that will give it anything above the export price. 
That means that our market must be eternally down to the 
export price, in competition with the world, while we buy 
everything upon a more or less protected basis. 

I am not, however, claiming that it will come in in any great 
quantities. We will be producing enough to supply the Ameri- 
can demand under ordinary conditions for some years. We 
will be exporting in some sections of the country for a number 
of years. And though we might not import one bushel of it in 
10 years, the very fact that it is there and ready to come over 
into this country the moment our prices are above the general 
world’s prices, that of itself will keep our prices down to the 
Canadian price. Though the Canadian farmer might not ex- 
port a bushel of that vast production of grain into the United 
States, he stands there with a club—and an enormous club is 
this Canadian surplus—ready to beat down the American price 
the moment it rises above the world’s level of prices. 

BARLEY. 

Does the raising of barley in the United States need protec- 

tion? 


Mr. Manuff states that the world’s crop of barley is| 


1,400,000,000 bushels, and probably 1,000,000,000 bushels of it is 
fed to animals. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. My colleague has covered this question very 
thoroughly, but I want to suggest to Senators who come from 
States where they do not raise No. 1 hard wheat that they 
will be the losers just as well as the States which raise hard 
wheat. We buy wheat raised in the Southern States and mix 
it with the hard wheat, and therefore the southern farmer is 
benefited. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I have covered that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not hear the Senator on that point. 
I simply wanted to make that suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is absolutely correct in that 
respect. 

The barley acreage in the United States in 1900 was 
2,894,282 and the crop 58,925,833 bushels, while this year— 
1910—the acreage was 7,257,000 and the crop 162,227,000 
bushels. Note its wonderful growth under protection. 

In the five principal barley-growing States. of the Mississippi 
Valley the farmers increased their acreage during that period 
as follows: Minnesota, from 325,000 acres to 1,285,000 acres; 
Wisconsin, from 245,000 acres to 866,000 acres; South Dakota, 
from 108,000 acres to 1,025,000 acres; North Dakota, from 
244,000 acres to 987,000 acres; and Iowa, from 444,000 acres to 
510,000 acres. 

This wonderful development in the increase on acreage and 
production in the United States is due to the stimulus given 
the barley trade by the protection of 30 cents per bushel. At 
the end of the fiscal year of 1904 and while the tariff was 30 
cents a bushel on barley, it was worth about 45 cents a bushel, 
notwithstanding the few markets and dull times and low prices 
of all products. We changed the tariff in 1904 to a 30 per cent 
ad valorem, which amounted to about 10 cents a bushel, and 
we soon brought the price of barley down to about 30 cents a 
bushel. From the fiscal year of 1898 when we raised the tariff 
again to 30 cents a bushel, the price of barley began an ascent, 


continuing until 1908 when it was 73 cents a bushel. The larce 
crop of 1909 brought it down to 55 cents a bushel and the short 
crep of 1910 brought it up to 86 cents or 90 cents and even §| 
a bushel. For the fiscal year 1893 when the duty was but 30 
per cent ad valorem, or from 10 to 12 cents a bushel, we i: 
ported over 2,000,000 bushels. As soon as we put on our tar 


| of 80 cents a bushel our importations dropped from al 
| 


2,000,000 bushels down to 104,000 bushels, and they have ; 

been of any moment since then. Thus it will be seen that « 

tariff did have a very decided effect upon our barley during ; 

of these years, and during the last year we have had the { 
benefit of the tariff, or about 30 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Chamberlain says: 

Canada grows 1,800,000 acres of barley, ylelding 55,400,000 bush. 
30 bushels per acre, 73 bushels per capita. The United States gr 
about 7,000,000 acres, yielding about 170,000,000 bushels; 25 bus! 
the acre, or less than 2 bushels per capita. Those are the figures tak 
from the best available authority. 

The average barley yield in Canada is 30 bushels. If | 
costs $8 to produce an acre of barley, it costs 27 cent 
bushel in Canada. The yield in the United States is 25 bus! 
and the cost per bushel 82 cents, or 5 cents more per bushe! t 
in Canada. With the tariff removed, Canada could easily su; 
the entire barley market of the United States. 

EFFECT ON OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Mr. President, I have shown what the effect of this agreem 
has been and will be on the principal products of the 81 
which I represent—wheat, barley, flax, and oats, Will its et 
be injurious to other farm products? If so, what and to \ 
extent? It will, of course, have no direct effect on corn. It 1 
have little on poultry, eggs, and vegetables. It will depend 
location. At some points we may be able to export those thi 
into Canada, and in other sections Canada will export them | 
this country. 

For a few years we shall be exporting horses into northy 
ern Canada to fill the needs of that rapidly developing sect 
The demand for horses to cultivate the new fields will not a 
time for colts to grow horses. Twenty to twenty-five years 
we imported into North Dakota the horses we needed. To-i: 
we are exporting horses. Twenty to twenty-five years henc 
not before, Canada will be exporting horses into this country. 

For a while we shall undoubtedly send cattle into northw«s 
ern Canada, but their increase, raised and fattened on those \ 
ranges, will return to compete with our cattle raised on higher- 
| priced land and under less favorable conditions. 

The Canadian sheep industry is not now very considera! 
but with millions of acres of range land and with freedom of 
entry, not only for the sheep but also for the wool on the shee) s 
back, this industry will in a few years become a most earliest 
competitor in our markets. 

The evidence clearly establishes that in the eastern section 
of the United States our hay crop will, suffer severely 
| Canadian competition. In the West we shall not feel this 
competition. 

Premier Laurier, in his address in the Canadian Parliament, 
| dwelt with emphasis upon the great value of the American mir- 
ket for Canzdian hay. His views are substantiated by the evi 
dence submitted before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I can not better sum up my conclusion as to 
the effect of the agreement on some of the products of the fa: 
than by quoting from the evidence of Mr. Hull. He says: 


Mr. Duff, who is minister of agriculture of Ontario, made a stirring 
appeal to the Canadian farmers of Stratford that it was beneath 
dignity of Canada to go across the border and ask for reciprocal tr 
relations with the United States. One of the leading farmers of | 
section got up and said: 

“Mr. Duff, I hitched my lambs on behind a carload of Michi:a: 
lambs, and when they crossed the border I had to pay 75 cents on e 
one of those lambs. The American lambs from Michigan went a: : 
free. Had we had this relation, I would have had 75 cents more fv 
those lambs. I have been marketing many of my products over th 
Had it not been for that, I would have had the money. Could I sell : 
there in New York, in Ohio, or Michigan my butter which I am prov! 
ing this year, I could get 8 cents a pound more on the average than | 
have gotten. I could have gotten 3} to 4 cents a bushel more for | 
oats; I could have gotten 30 cents more for my barley; I could have 
40 cents more a bushel for my beans. Mr. Secretary of Agriculture, 

ou and your dignity be hanged. I am in this for the money there 
s in it.” 


That, I think, expresses tersely and accurately the condition 
in the eastern section. But I have dealt more particularly witl 
what I know to be the conditions in the western part. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have declared as one of the great reasors 
why we should enact no legislation that would diminish the 
earnings of the tillers of the soil that their earnings under 
present conditions are very meager and far less than those 
of any other class of labor. The occupation of farming to-d:y 
is one requiring very considerable intelligence and most careiu! 
study and training in order to secure even moderate success. 
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Today it requires more capital than ever before to engage in 
farming and more than it does to engage in most businesses. 
In my State a half section of land will cost all the way from 
$8,000 to $15,000, and it would require from $3,000 to $5,000 
worth of personal property to run it. You can start in the 
mercantile business in most of the small tewns on only a frac- 
tion of this amount. You can start a State bank with a capital 
of $10,000 and a national bank with a capital of $25,000. And 
I repeat it requires far more study and judgment to know how 
to rotate crops, how to vary your plowing and cultivation for 
different kinds of crops and ‘n different seasons, how to rehabili- 
tate worn-out soil, how to prepare your seed—far more thought 
and judgment than it requires to buy cloth at 15 cents a yard 
and sell it at 35 cents a yard. 

It is nee@less to quote to me statistics of the vast number 
of men who fail in mercantile enterprises. Those same men 
would, every one of them, fail as farmers. In most instances 
the same lack of application and industry which caused a fail- 
ure in their own business would have caused them to fail in 
the farming business. It would probably be found that in 
nearly every one of the mercantile failures the owner was doing 
business wholly on somebedy else’s capital, and the interest 
would not stop while he was attending baseball games. 

Mr. President, difficult as is the task of ascertaining the cost 
of producing farmers’ products, the very thorough and careful 
methods adepted by some of the agricultural colleges have 
reduced the subject to a reasonable certainty. I have made up 
a table from the testimony of Prof. Chamberlain, of the South 
Dakota Agricultural College, combined with the reports from 
the Agricultural Department, showing the cost of production of 
wheat per acre and per bushel in the States of Minnesota and 
the two Daketas for five years, 1905 to 1909, inclusive. This 
table includes cost of production per acre, yield in bushels per 
acre, farm value per acre, cost per bushel, farm value per 
bushel, profit per acre, loss per acre, profit per bushel, and loss 
per bushel. I have used the Minnesota cost of production for 
both the Dakotas, having no other data. 


Cost of producing wheat, including profits and losses. 
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duction. The two great items that enter into the cost of produe- 
tion are, first, value of land, and, second, value of crop raised 
thereon. The price of land in Richland County, in my State, 
is at least twice the average price of lund in Saskatchewan. If 
our land, therefore, costs $40 per acre and produces 15 bushels 
of wheat per acre, worth 80 cents a bushel, we would receive a 
gross return of $12 per acre. And if it costs $10 per acre to 
produce it (and charging depreciation of personal property, in- 
surance, and the many other unlooked-for expenses it will cost 
gain of $2 
per acre, or 5 per cent interest on the investment. 

If the Camadian farmer’s land costs $20 per acre and pro- 


| duces 20 bushels per acre, worth S0 cents per bushel, he would 


| receive a gross return of $16 per acre. 


And if it costs $11 per 


| acre to produce it (allowing a little more cost for handling the 


heavier crop raised), there will be a net gain of $5 per acre, or 
25 per cent on the investment. 

You will therefore see that to secure the same return the 
American farmer must make a much heavier investment, and 
as we must consider the capital employed in computing the 
cost of production, we should therefere need our tariff wall to 
place the American farmer on an equality with the northwest- 
erm Canadian farmer. Of course, Mr. President, the value of 
the lands close to the border do not show this difference, but 
taking the two great sections, the difference at the present time 
is very considerable. It stands to reason that as soon as the 
duty is removed this difference will grow less. 

But, Mr. President, I have never given my assent to the doc- 
trine that the measure of our protection should always be the 
difference in the cost of production of an article in this and any 


| foreign country. 


In that I do differ from many of my Republican associates. 
I want protection that protects. I want it just high enough 
to insure reasonable profits to the producer, after allowing 
good and reasonable wages for the labor employed in pro- 
ducing it. And I want that protection just low enough, that 
if the producer, either by combination or otherwise advances 
the price of his product to an unreasonable point, the for- 


| eign goods will come in and force him down to a reasonable 


| basis. 


j | 
| Dost | a ver | | 
Aver- _ | 
a | ag — Cost — Profit} Loss | Profit! Loss 
States and years. nro- | yield per |, Per per | ber per per per | 
| @uc- | Per | bushel... . acre.!| acre. /bushel.jbushel 
| a | acre, | acre. ibusiel.| 
| tion. | | | | | 
a eal a , .| sdallbaesil = 
| i | 
Minnesota: | Bush. j 
Mi. scidiel 18.40 | 13.3 | $9.44 | $0.63 | $0.71 | gi.c4 |....... | $0.08 Biss 
WOR ss ciinncs | 2@| 0.0| 7.08) .77| .651....... asei.......i | $0.12 
SU cnccmeilh | $40] 13 |1196| (64! 192) 3:56 |....... i heme 
_ _ See 8.40} 12.8 | 12.03 06 Sa) Oi... DT ica tien 
= ae 8.40 | 16.8 | 16.13 -50| .96 Ce ined .46 inane 
North Dakota: i | 
Si donne, 40} 14 | 9.66] .60| .0 1.26 |....... 09 | Bc 
a eS. | 8.40] 13 8.19 1 0t......: Mecesad .06 
WR ccc. | 8.40] 10 i ae oe eee MBs Sui 
; 1600-2. 8.40 | 13.7/12.60| .G1| .92] 4:20|....... listens 
outh Dakota: | 
~~ ee 8.40] 13.7| 9.18] .c1| .67| .78|....... es4....... 
aE 20) ma} @17) 62) .011....... B oladatinan: } Ol 
SR ecanciesien 8.40) 11.2) 9.97] .75) .89] 1.57 |....... Pieces 
1908......... 8.40} 12.8) 117 65 | .92| 3.38 Sota wien... 
1909......... 8.40} 14.1 12.69} .59/) .90] 4.29 oe | eins ties 
1 








1 Average for these States, $2. 


Cost per acre for producing wheat tn Minnesota found in Bulletin No. 
73, Department of Agriculture, on page 50. 

Yield per acre from Agricultural Yearbook, 1909, page 450. 

Farm value per acre, Agricultural Yearbook, 1909, page 451. 

Farm value per bushel, Agricultural Yearbook, 1909, page 452. 

In this table no allowance is made for depreciation in improvements, 
horses, machinery, insurance, etc., nor loss by hail, drought, and other 
extraordinary circumstances, and nothing for the large acreage each 
year which may be either summer fallowed or in pasture or for any 
cause not producing. 


Without going over this table, I simply call attention to the 


I want all of our people to live well. If it should 
actually cost just as much to produce an article in China 
as it costs to produce it in the United States, and the China- 
man, because he can live on one-fourth as much as the Amer- 
ican can live on, is willing to sell his product over here on 
a basis of one-fourth the profit the American should have, I 
would not let his goods come into the country free. And, Mr. 
President, that is just the ridiculous position this theory of the 
measure of protection would drive us into if applied in every 
case. I admit that in most cases it might be just and fair. 

The question I ask myself is this: Is the vocation of farming 
in this country, considering the capital necessarily invested and 
the amount of intelligence of the labor necessarily employed, as 
profitable as other vocations? My answer to that question is 
“No.” Applying my principle of protection to that condition, I 
then conclude that I should give the farmer’s products that 
protection which will insure him just, fair, and equitable re- 
muneration, no more and no less. And that which I would apply 
to the farmer’s products I would apply to every other greut 
product. ; 

PRESIDENTS POSITION. 
Mr. President, I have carefully read the position of President 


| Taft on this subject as outlmed in his Chicago address of 


June 3. I am certain the President wishes to be fair. But it | 

evident from his address that he, too, is imbued with the very 
general error that Liverpool fixes the price of our wheat. [ 
have been for some hours engaged in refuting that error; and, 
Mr. President, I have refuted that fallacy and have shown that 


| the proposition has no possible application where the hon 


fact that the average profit per acre was $2 during all these | 


years. There were two years in which there was an actual loss, 


and if we had considered 1910, when there was a total loss, we | 1" 54 oats. 


probably would not have averaged over $1.25 or $1.50 an acre. 
Mr. President, there has been very much talk and considerable 
evidence concerning the difference in the cost of production in 
Canada and the United States. I have paid little attention to 
it. I know that in my section of the country there is very little 
difference on efther side of the boundary line, either in the cost 
of labor on the farm or farm machinery to operate it. It is prob- 
able that as the Canadian farmer uses American machinery, 
which must pay a Canadian duty, that such machinery costs him 
a little more than it costs the American farmer, although I am 
informed that this machinery is sold to the Canadian wholesaler 
very often lower than it is wholesalefi to the American dealer. 
But that fs a trivial matter in making up the general cost of pro- 





demand is greater than the home supply. 

The President says: 

The only real importation of agricultural products that may 
from Canada of any considerable amount will consist of wheat, b 
The world’s price of these four cercals is fixed al 





where the surplus from the producing countries | eod of, 
little affected by the place from which the supply is derived. 


Let me ask the President this question: The cost of trans- 
porting wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool, including insur- 
ance, commissions, cost of handling, and so forth, and allowing 
no profits for the dealer, is about 15 cents per bushel. If Liver- 
pool fixes the price of wheat in Minneapolis, then Liverpool 
prices must average at least 15 cents per bushel above Min- 
neapolis price for the same kind of grain. But your Bureau of 


Statistics of the Agricultural Department shows, by the table I 
have referred to, that the average price of No. 1 northern for 
Liverpool 
The average 


the year 1908 was, Minneapolis $1.11 per bushel, 
$1.25 per bushel, a difference of only 14 cents. 
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price at Minneapolis for the year 1909 was $1.20 per bushel, 
Liverpool $1.29 per bushel, a difference of only 9 cents. The 
average price at Minneapolis for the year 1910 was $1.14 per 
bushel, Liverpool $1.14 per bushel, a difference of no cents. 
How, then, could Liverpool fix Minneapolis prices for that grain 
when not for a single day during those three years could Min- 
neapolis have shipped a bushel of that grain to Liverpool? 

The very next sentence of the President, wherein he proceeds 
to explain the cause of the difference of 10 cents per bushel in 
favor of the Dakota and Minnesota farmer, shows that those 
to whom he has looked for information on this subject have not 
given him’ the actual status. The President of the United 
States, with his manifold duties, can not possibly go into the 
details of every one of these questions. Note his explanation. 
He says: 


Canadian wheat nets, perhaps, 10 cents less a bushel to the producer 
than wheat grown in the Dakotas or in Minnesota, due to the fact 
that the cost of exporting that wheat and warehousing it and trans- 
orting it to Liverpool is considerably greater than the cost to the 
Jakota farmer of disposing of his wheat to the millers of Minneapolis 
or sending it abroad. 

Note the President says that our higher price is due to the 
fact that the cost of exporting that wheat and warehousing it 
and transporting it to Liverpool is considerably greater than the 
cost of the Dakota farmer in disposing of his wheat to the 
millers of Minneapolis or sending it abroad. It is clearly appa- 
rent that the President is laboring under a mistaken idea that 
this difference in price applies only to those places where there 
is a difference in the cost of transportation, and so forth, 
whereas the fact is that all along the border line between 
Canada and the United States, where the freight is exactly the 
same and where the Canadian wheat can go through this 
country in bond, there is the same difference; and when you 
get back into the interior of northwestern Canada, where the 
cost of transportation and housing the Canadian wheat is 
greater than in the United States, the difference between the 
United States and Canadian prices is just so much greater. 
Overy case that we have cited has been where the cost of 
transportation and warehousing was the same on both sides 
of the line. The average difference of from 10 to 15 cents a 
bushel in favor of the American side, which we have been 
discussing, is where the cost of transportation to Liverpool, 
warehousing, and so forth, is the same. Certainly the Presi- 
dent will not contend that it costs more to transport grain to 
Liverpool from Port Arthur on the Canadian side of Lake 
Superior than it costs to transport it to Liverpool from Duluth 
on the American side of the lake. And yet the Duluth market 
for several years past, like the Minneapolis market, has been 
from 10 to 15 cents per bushel better than on the Port Arthur 
side. 

In the very next sentence which the President utters in that 
speech, although given by him to elucidate another proposition, 
he is unconsciously disclosing the one great cause and the one 
great explanation of this difference in prices, namely, home 
demand. 

He says: 

The capacity of the American mills is 33 per cent greater than is 
needed to mill the wheat of this country. 

That is the answer, Mr. President. 

Now, remember the greatest milling capacity in this country 
is at Minneapolis. The greatest demand for wheat for milling 
is at Minneapolis. The supply of the kind of wheat needed by 
Minneapolis in this country and in the Minneapolis territory is 
not equal to that demand, hence the higher prices. When the 
Canadian product can come in from Canada free, the supply will 


be much more than the Minneapolis demand, hence prices must | 


go down. 

There are three other ideas suggested in the President’s ad- 
dress which challenge consideration. Referring to this agree- 
ment generally, the President says: 

It will not, in my judgment, reduce the price of wheat or other 
farming products for our people in any marked way. It will, however, 
by enlarging the source of supply, prevent undue fluctuations, and it 
will and ought to prevent an exorbitant increase in the price of farm 

roducts, which, as they have been for the last three or four years, 
fave inured equally to the benefit of all engaged in agriculture. 

And again: 

But I do think that reciprocity will enlarge the reservoir of the 
supply of farm products for our people, and thus prevent undue en- 
hancement of prices beyond the present standard. If this be the case, 
then neither the farmer will be injured nor will prices increase. 

These two sentences, Mr. President, disclose a conviction in 
the mind of the President of the United States of three things: 
First, that the farmers of this country are receiving as much 
for their products as they should receive; second, that in order 
to prevent an exorbitant increase in the price of the farmers’ 
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and its contents allowed to enter into this country; and, thir, 
that by so doing the price of wheat will not be increased «; 
diminished in any marked degree. 

Now, Mr. President, the proposition of the President of +). 
United States is that the price of the farmer’s product is to 
so regulated by this free wheat, this Canadian reservoir, th»; 
it shall not advance. The justice of that proposition must res; 
upon the assumption either that the farmer is now receiyi;,2 
a compensation for his labor and capital employed equal to | 


| returns upon labor and capital employed in other vocations, or 


that the farmer is not entitled to equal compensation. I know 
the President would not for a moment advocate the lati, 
I know of no man whose sense of right and justice is more keen 
than that of our President. In the table which I have already 
put into the Recorp, and which has the seal of authenticity of 
the Agricultural Department, the average profit per acre of 
farming in the States of Minnesota and North and Sow!) 
Dakota, for the years 1905 to 1909, inclusive, the most profital)\; 
farming years we have ever had, is about $2 per acre. A) 
remember, Mr. President, that this table leaves out of consider- 
ation entirely depreciation of buildings, horses, machinery, insur- 
ance against hail, and that it does not include the year 110, 
when, on account of drought, there was almost a complete ero) 
failure and a heavy loss in most parts of those States. This ta! 
shows what I have claimed again and again, that the only re 
that the farmer has been able to exist is that he and his while 
family make no allowance for their own labor. In other words, 
the farmer and his family work for their board and cloth 
and mighty cheap clothing at that. The city young man sje 
$10 for neckties where the farmer boy spends $1. 

Now, we will suppose that in a farm of 160 acres there sre 
120 acres actually in crop each year. The farmer will! then 
have $240 to purchase new farm machinery as the old wea: 
out, buy other horses as the old ones die, clothe himself a 
family, educate his children, pay doctor bills when they «are 
sick, and buy a cheap coffin when they die. What other inte!ii- 

| gent labor in the United States that does not reap a greater 
reward? Mr. President, I am ultraconservative when I say 
that 160 acres of land in the Red River Valley will cost at 
least $5,000, and $3,000 will be required for horses and necessary 
farm machinery to operate it. That means a capital of $s,' 
invested. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will it disturb the Senator from 
North Dakota if I ask him a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand the Senator fro: 
North Dakota to say that these tables demonstrate the fact 
that the profit is $2 an acre, and that in reaching that sum t! 

| cost of the labor of the farmer and his family is not included 

| Mr. McCUMBER. We have not figured the cost of the 1]: 

| of the farmer and his family. The farm labor which ile 
| farmer hires has been figured in, according to the testimony «is 
it was given. I will tell you what is given here. These t:i!)/cs 
} 


i) 


are on the basis of what they call rent—rent or interest on 
value of the land. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then taking the Senator's figures, 
if I understand them correctly, and his statement if the farmer 
could charge up in the cost of production his own labor, w! 
he gives and that of his family, the profit would be infinitesi: 

Mr. McCUMBER. As shown by another table which I ¢ 

| in another address on this subject, there would not be a far 
|in the United States who would not be running behind if he 
would charge up, for his own labor and that of his family, 
much as he pays his hired labor. That is the point. 

Thus the farmer, in order to secure an opportunity to per- 
form his farm labor, must make an investment of $8,000. If ! 
purchases to-day, he must generally give a mortgage back 0 
| the land to secure that purchase price. And I am clearly 
| within the facts when I say, if they start with nothing, as tlie 
| ordinary laborer starts, the farmers of the United States carr) 
| mortgages on two-thirds of the working years of their 
| whenever they buy a farm; that two-thirds of those work 
years are consumed before the mortgage is lifted. 
| How does this farmer’s earnings compare with the earni 

of a bricklayer in our large cities? We will say there are °\) 
| workdays in a year; that the farmer works 12 hours a day 
the average. In the summer time he works 16 hours a ( 
He would therefore work 3,600 hours a year to earn $240, 

| about 64 cents per hour. What wage does a bricklayer gc! 

| Washington? He gets 62} cents an hour, or 10 times as mucli : - 
the farmer gets for his labor. Does bricklaying require a hig!\ 
degree of intelligence or education than farming? Mr. I’ 
dent, it does not require as much of either. If farming ( 
not require greater study and the exercise of greater inte! 


products this Canadian reservoir of wheat should be tapped | gence, then the millions upon millions of dollars expended iv su))- 
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nort of agricultural colleges for information to the farmer has 
- » and is a gross waste. And I am here to deny that it is 
a waste. 
7 Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an observation just there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I listened to the Senator's 
quotation regarding the wages of bricklayers. I think the 
Senator will realize that a bricklayer receiving $4, $5, and $6 a 


day is engaged in one of the unprotected industries of our land. | 


hey receive $4, $5, and $6 a day, and carpenters receive nearly 
as much in my part of the country. Those industries and call- 
ings are unprotected. What has the Senator to say to that, I 
ask him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not seeking to take away the earn- 
ings of the bricklayer. What I am asking is that we raise the 
earnings of the farmer until they are substantially upon the 
same basis. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My point is that your pro- 
tection fails to protect; that the wages in the highest pro- 
tected industries are the lowest and the carpenters, machinists, 
bricklayers, and artisans of this land, who are unprotected, 
with the doors open to the world, have the highest wages known 
in our land. What is the Senator’s answer to that, I will ask 
him? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we had before us a short 


this reciprocity agreement is enacted. 


against it in sentiment and a majority will be against it on 
final vote. It can not be charged to the Republican Party ex- 


' 
cept to the extent that it is supported by a Republican Execu- 


tive. It can be charged to the Democratic Party, because that 
party, through its representatives.and after conferences and 


caucuses, have espeused it as their cause. 

Its effect upon Republican doctrines may not be immediate, 
but it will be certain. A house divided against itself can not 
stand. A party, one-half of whose membership supports a policy 
in exact antagonism to its cardinal doctrines, can not long hold 
its supremacy. 

I am not unmindful of the power of the press of the country 
in upholding any doctrine. For selfish ends the great press of 
the country created a false and prejudiced impression and 
nearly overthrew the Republican Party at the last election. For 
Selfish ends it proposes to support the party next year provided 
jut Mr. President, there 


| is a limit even to the power of the press. It is not difficult for 


time ago the wage prices for the different kinds of labor in | 


Great Britain and in the United States. The bricklayer in the 
protected United States gets two or three times as much as the 
bricklayer in unprotected Great Britain. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. One more question, Mr. 
President, I want to ask the Senator. How do the wages of 
bricklayers in unprotected England compare with the wages of 
bricklayers in protected Germany, and Russia, and China, and 
the Orient, generally? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there is very little 


it to make right seem wrong by misstatement of facts and sup- 
pression of truth, because it is a weakness of our human nature 
that we seem to get more comfort in having some one else 
denounced than in having him praised. But it is a much more 
difficult task to make wrong look right to the man who himself 
suffers the wrong. And, Mr. President, I can see great difliculty 
in bringing out that enthusiastic agricultural vote which in all 
times past has saved the doubtful States to the Republican 
Party to support a Republican policy of protection when every- 


thing on the agricultural schedule must compete in the open 


markets of the world and with what is destined in a few years 
to become the greatest agricultural producer in the world— 


| Canada, 


difference between the wages of that character of labor in | 


Germany and in Great Britain. I am, however, aware of the 
fact that in protected Germany every laborer is at work, that 
there is work for every one of them to do. In unprotected 
England about a third of them, nearly, are in the almshouse 
or are begging. Now, that is the difference. 

I could illustrate this truth in a hundred different ways 
had I the time and you the patience. If it is answered that 
the laborer has to pay a higher rent than the farmer and is 
under greater expense in many ways in the cities than is the 
farmer in the country, I reply that it is his higher-priced labor in 
making the brick, in laying them, in doing the carpentering 
work, in plastering and papering, that makes the higher rent 
and the higher expense; and he is, therefore, only expending a 
fraction of the greater earnings of his own labor. 

This answers both assumptions of the President that the 
farmer is reaping a sufficient reward for his labor and that any 
material raise in the value of his products might be deemed 
exorbitant, requiring us to open the faucet of the Canadian 
surplus, 
possible, against competition rather than a subjection to it. 

But, Mr. President, the fear of the President of the United 
States lies in the fact that he does not comprehend the enor- 
mous possibilities of this Canadian country. These possibili- 
ties have not been brought home to him. It is evident from 
his remarks that he fears a stringency in food supplies. 
could fully understand the size, the capacity, of this Canadian 
reservoir, with which he hopes to prevent a lack of food sup- 
ply, IT am certain that his fears would vanish. I am certain 
that if he knew that this great empire in a few years, if neces- 
sity required, could raise more wheat than the whole world now 
produces he would be more fearful of a Johnstown flood than 
of a drouth. I am certain that if he understood it as we who 
have carefully investigated it, and as the hearings before the 
Finance Committee conclusively establishes, he would say that 


it ts time enough to open the Canadian reservoir when our food | 


supply is really threatened. He would know that the won- 
derful surplus of this region will always be glad to find our 
market and we need not, therefore, open our doors to it until 
we do need it. 

FUTURE POLITICAL EFFECT. 

Mr. President, what will be the effect of this measure upon 
the future policies and destinies of the two important political 
parties in this country? This is not a Republican measure. It 
is not protection. It is not a Democratic measure. It is not 
tariff for revenue only. It is a hybrid which inherits none of 
the good qualities of the one parent and only the bad qualities 
of the other. The Republicans in Congress are almost solidly 
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If he | 


I am aware, Mr. President, that the agricultural vote can 
not consistently turn to the Democratic Party, which has at least 
mothered this proposition to destroy every vestige of agricul- 
tural protection. But I am certain they will see to it that 
their representatives stand pledged to right the wrong inflicted 
upon them as nearly as possible, and if their products are placed 
upon the free list our protective policy will lose its ancient 
support. 

For my part, Mr. President, I am a Republican and a protec- 
tionist. I shall continue to be a loyal supporter of that party 
and of its nominee, because if we ever get back our protection on 
our agricultural products it must be through the Republican Party. 

And I say to the Republican Party to-day: There is one plat- 
form on which we can win, both in the election of a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress, and that platform must 


| read: Fair and just protection to every important American 


country and Canada for many years. 


Justice to him demands a protection, so far as it is | 





industry. Excessive and unjust protection to none. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the question of reciprocity with 
Canada is not new. It has been discussed by the people of this 
Nor is it an untried ques- 
tion. A reciprocal treaty was in existence between the two coun- 
tries from 1854 to 1866, and the result was not only unsatisfactory 
to the people of the United States, but injurious to many of their 
industries. While the policy or plan is understood by the people, 
yet the terms of the pending agreement are unknown, and I 


| regret that the question could not have been postpened until the 


regular session, in December, so that they might have be- 
come familiar with those provisions and their probable effect 
upon the country at large. The question involved is one of the 
most important which has been presented to Congress in recent 
years. Not only is one great industry threatened, but the policy of 
protection to all American industries is involved, and the result 
of the vote on this question will greatly affect that policy. It 
might be well to consider for a few moments what the agree 
ment contains and what products of this country it affects. By 
its terms the following products imported from Canada sare 
placed on the free list: Cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and all ot! 

live animals; wheat, corn, hay, oats, and other farm products 
poultry and eggs; fruits and dairy products. These are some of 
the principal products placed on the free list. They are pro 
duced on the American farm. Now, what does the farmer get 
in return? Sawed boards and other lumber not further manu- 
factured than sawed; in other words, rough lumber, pickets, and 
palings, cream separators, rolled iron or steel sheets, or plates 
No. 14 in gauge and barbed fencing wire. These are not all the 
articles placed on the free list, but they are the ones which will 
affect the farmer. The newspapers get free pulp of wood and 
news-print paper. On secondary food products, such as fresh 
and canned meats, flour, and partly manufactured food products 
the rates are reduced and made identical. On manufactured 
commodities, such as motor vehicles, cutlery, and sanitary fix 

tures, the rates are materially reduced. There is a small list of 
articles on which special rates are given. Many say that it is 
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not necessary to give much time or consideration to this ques- | an erroneous standpoint, and that we should be broader gayeo7 
tion, because the agreement is similar to the reciprocal treaty | and look at it from the point of the greatest good to the gr 
that existed from 1854 to 1866. The fact that it is so similar | est number. We believe if those who favor this agreement 
is one of the reasons for opposing it, because that agreement | take pains to examine the question they will find we who 
proved disastrous to the United States. Mr. Fielding, who spoke | pose it stand for not only 35,000,000 people directly dependent 
for the Government in the Canadian Parliament, said: upon the farmers, but many millions more who live in 

It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again, with comparatively | Small towns and villages and depend upon the trade of the f, 
little change. a peossises prosperity to the people of Canada, and this | ing community. And if you add to these the people engage. 
ane stake and do a great wrong if it refused to | other industries affected by this agreement you will find : 
those of us who oppose it stand for the greatest number. 


A comparison of the terms of the proposed agreement with I quote the following statistics from the speech of IJ.» 


the treaty of 1854 will convince anyone that they are substan- . ‘ : 
tially the same, except in the treaty of 1854 the United States — ptemcct mh oe ee aod trade of Canada on 
secured fisheries concessions not contained in the pending agree- - 7 


> ” » © oo 
ment. Before we vote upon this agreement, would it not be a | wo 1203.8 Mengland 1200000 deen a oy Gomene of egz 
good idea for us to examine into the effect of the treaty of | years sent to us an average of less than 100,000 pounds of bu: 


1854? Mr. Blaine, in his book, Twenty Years of Congress, has | year she has sent to England as high as 33,000,000 pounds in a 


. - 7 n the same five years she has sent us an average of less than 15) 
the following to say in regard to that treaty: pounds of cheese a year, but her normal annual export to England 
The right in the fisheries conceded by the treaty of 1854—originally | until New Zealand began to shut her out, about 200,000,000 p 
ours under the treaty of 1782, and unnecessarily and unwisely re- | In 1909 she sent to us less than 20,000 barrels of apples, but ir 
pounes in — oy _ ee not oo Sony but = as same year she sent to England more than 1,000,000 barrels. 

ion of a great price. at price was reciprocity of trade, so called, : 
between the United States and the British North American Provinces | Now, it is evident if these products of Canada, which 


ia cottate qastecteetes Sener 22 Se Se. an selection, as shown find markets across the Atlantic Ocean, are given free « 
ie eo , y +0 javor Canadian interests. | to the markets of the United States they will be sent to 
ther ‘United ss ae eee See aie ties ae pone Da gp markets which are just across the St. Lawrence River or 
ee Uatees Staten wes are ae Canada without can or aor | Great Lakes, and it is further evident that every dozen of «. 
raw materials were *,amitted free, while ak Gur gmutecturce were every bushel of wheat, oats, or barley, every ton of hay, y 
charged with heavy duty, the market being reserved for English mer- | pound of cheese and butter, every barrel of apples and pot! \.s 
eee Siclgl It Colcenged ERAT wie castaied vecetines ‘ned: tor | Produced. tn Canada and aot in (iis county, masas a lo, 
srofitable. a nny Rinne ee - | the farmer of the United States of that much of his home ).r- 
woe BR vy 1 pp Ay | ket, and the money paid for such Canadian products wii <» 
enjoyed for her products. into the pockets of the Canadian farmer and not into 

You will observe that Mr. Blaine says the treaty of 1854 was pockets of our farmers; yet the farmer of the United S: 
“one-sided, vexatious, and unprofitable’ The Government | will continue to pay his share of the expense to run this bi 
trade reports of the years from 1854 to 1866 sustain the con- | dollar Government of ours, increased by just so much as 
tention of Mr. Blaine: loss of tariff on these articles entails. 

our exports be Canad in 1855 were | 20,828,676, but under the oper-| It is not the honey a pene if a a _ f 
ation of reciprocity, then commencec, they dwindled in 12 years down | Canada, would injure American producers, bu e danger is 
6 ee 12, ey = pr = roe en ea = in what would follow the opening of our ports to her natvr 
treaty began the balance of trade had been $8,000,000 annually in our | products. At present the people of Canada are cultivating 
favor and that paid in specie, but at the end the balance against us to | 30,065,556 acres, which is not as large for the entire Don 
ae oer eee $5, B00.000 ee een ae ae ositive | as the cultivated acreage in the State of Kansas alone. 
$38,000,000 specie, all going to enrich the Canadians at our expense. | you considered that the land area of Canada is larger 

3ut those who favor the treaty say it is not fair to use the | that of the United States, including Alaska? And yet the 

resultant effect of the treaty of 1854 to 1866 upon the country | Cultivating only 30,000,000 acres. This means that ther 
as an argument against this agreement, because they say that | Millions and millions of acres of land which can be had a! 
treaty existed during a war period. It is true that for four low prices—from 50 cents an acre, under the homestead 
years of that time this country was engaged in the greatest war | UP to $10 and $20 per acre. To open up our markets t 
the world has ever known; but that war did not begin until | Products would mean that a large number of people wou 
1861, and the treaty had been in force seven years before Sumter | 2ttracted to Canada by the low price of land; that great ( 
wes fired upon. Again, the bad effect of the treaty upon this opment, improvement, and production would follow. . 
country was felt very soon after its ratification—in 1854—and It is estimated that there are 200,000,000 acres of wheat 
conceded to be unwise and disastrous before it had been in | land in western Canada not yet cultivated, which would | 
force two years. Another thing, it was not terminated until | 3,000,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. Do you think 
1866, a year after the war closed, and there was no improvement | CPening up of these vast tracts would help the wheat cr 
in conditions between the date of the close of the war and the | of the United States? Many of the men and women up0! 
termination of the treaty. The benefits of the abrogation of the | farms of this country are those who blazed the way to the 
treaty in 1866 were very soon felt, and our exports to that | 2nd Northwest. They endured the hardships and the }) 
country have continued satisfactory. ‘They have gone from | tions of the pioneer life. They, and they alone, know the \- 
about $15,000,000 in 1866 to $241,000,000 in 1910. ships they endured, but they had the courage to stay by 

We do not need it to secure or retain the trade of Canada, | farm, and the soil teems with rich fruit and the fields 
for the bulk of that we now have. Our exports to Canada last | blessed with abundant harvest, the result of their pat' 
year amounted to $241,809,288, and our imports from Canada | their courage, and their labor. These men and women «| 
amounted to $103,256,955, or, in other words, under present con- their children should enjoy the harvest of those fields, \ ; 
ditions last year the balance of trade was in our favor to the | they have cleared and tilled, and they should not be deprived 
extent of $138,552,278. This is a good showing for the United | of the great home markets which they help to build u), 
ie States, and it seems to me that it is a good plan to let well should they be forced by an act of the Congress of 
a enough alone. It would be unwise to return to the disastrous | country to share that market with the people of any other : 
policy which was followed from 1854 to 1866. Our trade rela- | try unless they receive a full equivalent in return, This !s 
tions with Canada are now very satisfactory to the United | done in the pending agreement. 
States, so why should we change them? By the terms of this | The enactment of the Dingley law started the wheels 0! 
agreement we are to open to them our splendid market of | factory, gave labor employment, and the farmer a market 
90,000,000 of people, and in return they give us the market | for 12 years the farmer has enjoyed greater prosperity 
of 9,000,000 of people, and this, too, a market which is now | ever before. But now, just as he has begun to enjoy so! 
largely controlled by our producers. There is no better home | the blessings for which he has worked so hard, I regret \\ 
market in the world than ours, and why should we part with | Some of the Repesentatives from the protective sections ™ 
any portion of it without an equivalent return? In order that | to force him to share with another the home market, whic! 
you may know the extent of the interest of the people of Kan- | right belongs to him. 
sas in this question it is only necessary to tell you that the THE FARMERS’ SHARD. 
products of the farms of our State last year, including live There has been much said and much more written in re< 
stock, amounted to nearly $600,000,000, and the market for the | to the farmers’ share of consumers’ cost. The people are \ 
larger part of this wonderful production is found beyond our | much interested in this question, and it should have an it)| 
own borders. But this is only one agricultural State. Con- | tant bearing upon the agreement. An examination of 
sider the resultant effects upon the 7,000,000 farmers, with the | reports will convince anyone that the farmer is not recei\' = 
35,000,000 people, who would be directly affected by this meas- | any more than his share. Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agricult: . 
ure. But, they say, we who oppose this agreement view it from ' in his report of 1910, goes into this question quite fully, a, 
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believing his conclusions are of interest to the people on this 
point, I desire to submit the following extract from that report 
(p. 15): 

pe prices was one of the subjects of my annual report for 1909. 
It was shown that for many years previous to about 1897, or a little 
jater, the prices of farm products received by farmers were even less 
than the cost of production, and often little, if any, above that cost, so 
that during a long period of years the farmer was not thriving. It was 
chown also that in the upward-price movement, which began about 1897, 
the prices received by the farmer have advanced in greater degree than 
those received by nearly all other classes of producers. That this 
should have been so was merely a matter of justice to the farmer to 
equalize the reward of his efforts with the rewards received in other 
lines of production. 

The inereased cost of fresh beef between the slaughterer and the con- 
cymer is given at 38 per cent; the dairyman receives 50 per cent of the 
pric e paid by the consumer; the creamery receives about 86 per cent of 
the consumers’ price of butter; the apple grower receives about 55 per 
cent: the farmer gets 70 per cent on corn; the strawberry grower, 48 
per cent. The farmer receives also 83.3 per cent of the final price in 
the retail purchase of blackberries by the crate, 75 per cent in the pur- 
chase of cucumbers by the third of a bushel, 66.7 per cent in the pur- 
chase of egg-plant by the crate, 60 per cent in the purchase of green 
peas by the quart, 70.5 per cent when hay was bought by the ton, and 
&2.2 per cent in the peemace of horses from retailers. 

Among the many other products represented in this list are oats, with 
73.6 per cent of the price going to the farmer when bought by the 
bushel; melons, 50 per cent when bought by the pound; parsnips, 60 
vr cent when bought by the bunch; potatoes, 59.3 per cent when 
eae by the bushel; string beans, 80 per cent when bought by the 
barrel: sweet potatoes, 60.8 per cent when bought by the barrel; 
turnips, 60 per cent in purchases by the bunch; watermelons, 33.5 per 
cent when bought singly. . 


But to sum the whole matter up, the Secretary says: 

From the details that have been presented with regard to the increase 
of the prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-grounded complaint 
against the farmer for the prices that he pays. The farmer supplies 
the capital for ; roduction and takes the risk of his losses; his crops 
are at the mercy of drought, and flood, and heat, and frost, to say 
nothing of noxious insects and blighting diseases. He supplies hard, 
exacting, unremitting labor. A degree and range of information and 
intelligence are demanded by agriculture which are hardly equalled in 
any other occupation. Then there is the risk of overproduction and 
disastrously low prices. From beginning to end the farmer must 
steer dexterously to escape perils to his profits and, indeed, to his 
capital on every hand. 

We urge you not to attempt to promote your industries at the 
expense of the farmers of this country. We would have you 
know that we are disciples of that teacher who strictly charged 
his followers to do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them. The foundation of our prosperity as pro- 
ducers is found in the diversity of our vocations. Agriculturists 
are the great producing class, but they are not independent of 
the other classes. The farmer furnishes the food products by 
which the entire Nation is fed; the consumer furnishes the 
money to buy the products of the farm; and, therefore, these 
two great forces should be continued in perfect harmony. 

The homes of our farmers, the artisans, and laboring people 
throughout our great domain are to-day better furnished, have 
more of the comforts, and are more beautiful than the homes 
of any other country in the world. The agriculturalists of the 
country are by far the largest producing class. ‘Their products 
reached in the past year $8,926,000,000 in value, a sum which 
staggers computation. 
such prices as they have for 12 years but for the fact that labor 
was employed and capital profitably invested, thereby giving 
to the farmer a good home market. By working together we 
can continue this prosperity, and I therefore ask that we work 
in harmony and let well enough alone. One of my constituents, 
in a letter to me, says: 

I am opposed to reciprocity, as it will mean low prices to the farmer 
for what he has to sell. The Republican Party has always contended 
that the tariff was intended to build up the home market, and now that 
we have such a market we desire to retain it. but this agreement would 
compel us to divide it with the people of another country. 

Another writes: 

We have been enjoying prosperous times for 12 years, and do not 
see how we can better them by giving up a part of our market. High 
prices for all our produce is what we have and want. We have a good 
thing; why not keep it; think Congress should adjourn at once; the 
people need a rest if Congress don’t. 

Our farmers can not understand why they are asked to give 
up what little protection they have upon their products while 
the factories and corporations are given protection upon their 
finished products. One writes: 

Why free wheat for the farmers and a duty on flour for the millers? 
Why free cattle hogs, and sheep for the farmer and a duty upon meats 
for the Meat Trust and the packer? Why free oats for the farmer 
and a duty retained on rolled oats and oatmeal for the breakfast- 
food producers? Why free hay for the farmer and a duty upon the 
hay press and stackers? Why free butter, eggs, and poultry and a 


duty upon lumber? 

There is another question. They ask why, when the revenues 
are low, the outlay great, and the surplus getting near the 
danger line, is $5,000,000 of revenue given up? Why lose the 
revenue, give up the farmers’ market, and get nothing in re- 
turn? Why is the farmer interested? Simply because he does 
not believe he is given a fair deal. He thinks the agreement 





Yet these products would not command | 
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is one-sided. It gives Canada, on all agricultural products, 
access to our splendid market without the payment of any duty. 

Before we pass upon this question, would it not be well for 
us to see how it is regarded by the leaders in Canada? The 
prime minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, in the May number of the 
Columbian Magazine, among other things, says: 

Our policy has been, is, and will be, so long as the Canadian people 
continue to place in us the confidence they have shown us during 15 
years, to seek markets wherever markets are to be found. We are, 
above all, an agricultural people, and under free competition, not bound 
in any way by tariff legislation. They will displace all other products 
on the tables of the wealthy. Our object to-day is to open the door of 
the American market, to open the door of a Nation of 
which has been closed to us for the last 50 years. 

Again, in the same article, he says: 

Canada consumes only 50 per cent of her production of wheat. 
Where is the balance to go? All along the shores of Lake St. Peter there 
are natural meadows, a few inches above the level of the water, which 
are yearly flooded, and which, to the knowledge of everyone in the 
Province, have been for a hundred years or more growing hay and no 
ing else, * * * a very considerable population who are growers of 
hay, and for whom this treaty, if it becomes a law, will be a most posi- 
tive boon. To-day they can not sell any hay in the United States be- 
cause there is a duty of $4 per ton. Let the duty be removed and then 
immediately there will be an immense trade in that section oes 
The same thing applies in the case of eggs, poultry, and mining prod 
For this reason it is to our advantage that we should have not only 
the British market, but the American market also. Then there is the 
cattle trade. * * * If we are not able to sell all our cattle we can 
raise in Great Britain there is a more ready market in the United States. 
Although it was a part of our policy to obtain reciprocity with the 
United States we have acted carefully in so doing, and have not injured 
any industry. 

The above quotations from the prime minister of Canada should 
be enough to convince anyone in the United States that the 
agreement can not benefit the people of the United States. If 
they are to secure our market of 90,000,000 people for their 
products without injury to any of their industries, then what 
will the giving up of that market do to our people? It seems 
there is but one answer, and that is it will injure our great 
industry. Do not we lose what they gain? 

There is the true reciprocity which the Republican farmers, 
artisans, merchants, and all others indorse. 
procity advocated by Blaine, Harrison, and McKinley 
procity in noncompetitive articles, reciprocity which provides 
for a fair exchange, but those statesmen were never in favor 
of a one-sided proposition that took the duty off of everything 
the farmer produces for sale and made him buy the neces- 
saries of life in a protected market. 
McKinley defined reciprocity in 1897: 

The end in view always to be the opening up of new markets for the 
products of our country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves, and which do 
not involve any loss of labor of our own people, but tend to increase 
their prosperity. 


I have read the speeches of the lamented McKinley and find 
in none of them a change of the policy advocated by him in 
1897. Listen to what he said in his last speech, the one he 
delivered just before the bullet of an assassin took him to the 
great beyond. That great man, whom the people honored and 
loved so well, said at Buffalo: 

By sensible trade agreements, which will not interrupt our home 
productions, we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus \ 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodit 


90,000,000, 


ets 


That is the reci- 


reci- 


This is the way President 


es is mani- 


| festly essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export 


trade. We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothin If such a thing was possible 
it would not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We 
should take from our customers such of their products as we can use 
without harm to our industries and labor. 
outgrowth of our wonderful 
policy now firmly established. 

So you see the reciprocity he advocated was one which would 
enable us to “take from our customers such of their products 
as we can use without harm to our industries and labor.” The 
pending agreement would harm our greatest industry 
culture. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not know whether there is 
any truth in the proverb that misery loves company, but if there 
be any truth in that adage, I desire to afford the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Curtis] all the wretched rapture resulting from the com- 
panionship of misery. 

I hold in my hand a speech delivered by the Right Ilon. Mr. 
Sexsmith, a member of the Canadian Parliament. Mr. Sex- 
smith is a farmer, and in his address he demonstrates, to his 
own satisfaction, that the approval of the reciprocity agree- 
ment by the Canadian Parliament would absolutely shipwreck 
the agricultural interests of the Dominion of Canada. He 
demonstrates that it would depreciate the value of their lands, 











Reciprocity is the natural 
industrial development under domestic 


agri- 


| depress the price of their products, reduce the wages of their 


labor, and that it would subject them to a competition with the 
farmers of the United States which they could not withstand 

If the Senator from North Dakota imagines that he has 
painted the darkest picture which it is possible tor an artist 
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to portray, I desire to call his attention to the gloomy prospect 
portrayed in this picture by Mr. Sexsmith. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that either artist has painted 
true to nature. Both have projected upon the canvas the 
phantoms of their own overheated fancies rather than the cold 
facts of international trade and commerce. I desire to ask that 
this speech be printed in the ConegressionNAL RecorD as a com- 
panion piece to the speech of the Senator from North Dakota in 
order that the farmers of the United States may be assured that 
if this agreement does not result in reciprocal benefit it will at 
least result in reciprocal ruin. 

According to the prophetic vision, according to the equally 
conclusive and unanswerable argument of Mr. Sexsmith and 
the Senator from North Dakota, the fair and fruitful fields 
of the Dominion and of this Republic are destined soon to be- 
come a weltering waste of wreck and ruin. 

Mr. President, the section of this Union now designated as 
Arizona and New Mexico was once peopled by a prosperous and 
enlightened race now known as the Cliff Dwellers. The ruins 
of their former prosperity still mark the desolate mountain 
sides of that distant region. They were brought to an untimely 
end through some unaccountable cataclysm of nature. The 
remains of those people are still found with their hands clasped 
upon their mouths as if protecting themselves against the 
noxious fumes and exhalations from a quaking and distracted 
earth. 

Mr. President, when ruin comes again upon the people of this 
country, shared by our neighbors to the northward, it will not 
be through poisoning the air that they breathe. Sir, it will be 
through a removal of the tax upon the bread that they eat, 
a removal of the tax upon the wheat and cattle which they 
import from the Dominion of Canada; and our neighbors will 
suffer a similar catastrophe from the removal of the tax on 
the wheat and on the cattle which they import from the United 
States. I repeat, sir, not from too little breath, but from too 
much bread. 

Some may marvel that such results should flow from this 
Canadian agreement, but I suppose the fact that it is to pre- 
cipitate disaster upon both the countries results from that 
ancient and established canon of philosophy that like causes 
produce like effects, and it would be unfair for this agree- 
ment to precipitate chaos and ruin in the United States with- 
out precipitating a similar fate upon the inhabitants of Canada. 

I wish to print this speech, so that when these two lands 
now fair, fruitful, and prosperous, shall become a weltering 

‘waste; when the traveler of the future, impelled by curiosity, 
shall wander through this land, now prosperous, then desolate, 
he shall find deposited in the corner stone of that mausoleum 
in which our hopes, our prosperity, and our destiny are en- 
tombed the speech of the Senator from North Dakota, accom- 
panied by the speech of Mr. Sexsmith, of the Canadian Par- 
liament, accounting for the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
this matchless Republic and that splendid Dominion toward the 
Northern Star. 

I ask to have this speech printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor in the chair). The 
Senator from Oklahoma asks consent to have the speech he 
sends to the desk printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


Sprrecu or H JZ. S"xSMITH IN THE CANADIAN PARLIAM 
waee * Aprit 12, 1911. re 


RECIPROCAL TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
J 1TH, of East Peterbo h. Mr. Chairman, ever since 
the question of See has wenn’ balers this House I have been 
pe ge | interested in have been told by the Government 
heir supporters to 
farmer. As a 
— la 1d, of course grea 
Oo support any measure really calculated to advance the cause of agri- 
culture, because the is the 


+ 
= 
a 


respect thereto, 
have listened to ae on other side tel us that 
the condition of the Canadian farmer is going to be by this 
arrangement, but not one of aon ee produced a scintilla of 


to prove assertions. after all a question of the 
market conditions in Canada as com with those in the United 
States. If the United States are better for farm products 
than they are in Canada, then Canadian farmer would be benefited, 
as be raised higher plane which would be ed by 
the farmers of the United under a condition of higher 

rices. if farmers of Canada are y equally as good 
mentee ee joyed the United 8 ts, then the farm- 
ers © are 


agriculture and his supporters, and if they take that- reciprocity a¢r:. 
ment and study it they will come to the conclusion that itis a Tihs 
and when the time comes for them to pronounce upon it by their y.: 

they will declare that they will have none of it. Say without ferr of 
contradiction that the Government went blindfolded into this array... 
ment. They had it in thelr power to get all the necessary eyiden, 

they could have made thorough inquiry into the conditions of . 
markets of the United States and the markets of Canada, and {).>+ 
could have compared the two and told the members of this Hous: ] 
the farmers of Canada just what they were going to get by thi on. 
rangement. But apparently the Government neglected to secure ny 
information and blindfolded into this thing without know \-> 
where it would lead to. The Government, not having the inform 
at their command, and hav refused to ere it if they have it, | 
been compelled to go to considerable trouble to hunt up statistics , 
would enable me to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to how we .- 
in trade relations with the United States. Time and again have ; 
gentlemen opposite told us of the benefits the farmers will deri 
getting our dairy products into the United States markets, an) 
minister of agriculture told us the other night that we would se i 
United States people what they wanted and send the rest to (res 
Britain. Well, I ve gone into the res of the exchange of : 
dairy products between the United States and Canada and vice 

for the last five years; I have taken the imports and experts of 1) 
cheese, eggs, etc., and if the House will bear with me I shall | 


Ge" FP Oete®d 


them on record. This is the result: 
Canada exports to United States. 





Total dairy imports 
Total dairy exports 





= Ut 
Cte | 
ot! 


i 


231, 59 


Diference tn fawor Gf RGU cceccmen cet 


Tteh weed CE eels CE iis celine niin 869, 5¢ 
py rear eee a £0,6 


ol Awl 


Difference in favor of imports____...__._-_________ — 809, 9% 


I do not anticipate any great A from eens our dairy p: 
ucts into the United States market, but I do think that, on the « 
trary, the United States farmers will reap ble benefit from 
being able to compete with us in our home market. The ket which 
the minister of agriculture speaks so highly of, and as to which he s:iJ, 
speaking on the 13th of December, this year: 

op y in Canada the uction of dairy products—that is, milk 
and its eee at the least $100,000,000 a year, and that is at 
least $2 ern Gee than was the product of the cows in 1:03. 
The dairy commissioner goes on to —: 

“*Our home market is growing at the rate of 000,000 a year, and 
it is already by far the most im ant one that we have in point of 
volume, as it takes fully four as much as there is surplus for 


export. 
“You will see, therefore, how very important ft is in these ca!ci!a- 
tions and discussions not to discard the home market, and not fr a 
moment to base our estimates or our contentions upon the exjort 
trade.” 

We have a home market that consumes $4 worth of our dairy prod- 
ucts to every dollar's worth that we export. That is the market wich 
the honorable minister spoke so favorably of, the market we shoud 
guard so religiously, and that is the market that the Government now 
pro to throw open to the competition of the whole world. | 
contend that there is no market for Canadian cheese in the United 
States to-day, and the conditions are such that we were practic:lly 
unable last year to supply the market of Canada for butter. Of excs 
we ht from the United States in five years nearly $1,000,000 wor! 
more t we sold to them. Yet we are told that there is a 2: 
market for our farmers in the United States, and that if they get i: 
there they are going to reap a wonderful reward. On December 13 
the minister of agriculture, in his speech on cold storage, referred to our 
poultry product in these words: 

“One th my honorable friend did not allude to was the poultry 
. There is no question whatever that to-day there is a far 
greater production of eggs and poultry meat than there was 10 yeurs 
ago, and yet the prices of those things are much higher. Why? [°- 

m home produ 
and poultry meat 


o& 


i 


cause home consumption has increased mere ra 

tion, and the result is that the home market for 
is better than the rt market ; consequently, we have practically »o 
oes * ae poultry to Great B very little to the United 


At that time the honorable minister was TZ pos of the hom 
market. He said we should guard it because it best market for 
our farmers, and in that I agree with him. But, sir, when this reci- 
procity arrangement was brought down, he immediately turned his face 
away from farmer to the o tried to deceive 
our farmers into thinking that they will be benefited by this arrance- 
ment which the Government, with assistance of the servile follow- 
ing behind them, are trying to put through. Now, it is one of the most 
serious that could to the farmers of Canada to have their 
home market invaded be all =| producing countries in the world. 
Even if the favored-nation clause did not affect us, I contend that our 
farmers are in a better on to-day than the farmers of the United 
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: we have no reason to open up our ma and all 
py compete with us. In answer toa jon of Me. Tes 
Yor, of Leeds, on M 9, the following statement was made: 


Staiement showing the quantity and value of butter and eggs imported 
for consumption into Ca a, by countries, during the month of 
February, 1911. 






Butter: 


Great Britdim. . . 2. cecee+.--ceewe ww ewes pene wwe we ew ewewee see 2,800 $689 
Australia... 15, 008 3,000 
New Zealand ....... 826 

United States. ....-...-. 83 


Hongkong ponte nas cane ; 

Chinese Empire 11,138 1,673 
et tardsdanbtcsscncsccecccscnsucckccssses | 719,315 | 131,341 
eee Ras 25 EclcesSmateedinaababidlines 734, 708 | 133,207 





New Zealand is one of the countries that will come in under the 
favored-nation clause. It is a cheap producing country, and its summer 
season occurs at the time of our winter season, when the farmers of 
this country are producing at the highest cost and expect to have a 
ittle higher price for their products. If our market is thrown open 
nd New Zealand and all the other cheap producing countries of the 
world are allowed to pour their products into it, and if New Zealand 
should send the same average for the 12 months of the year, she would 
invade the market of Canada in butter alone to the extent of over half 
a million dollars. I just want to say that if this agreement goes into 
force the farmers of Canada will get a blow such as they have never 
received before. Our home market for dairy products consumes over 80 
per cent of our total dairy products, but if it is thrown open the 
whole world will have the privilege of competing with our farmers on 
even ground. When all these goods come in under duty, what may we 
expect when we have free trade? The United States are not by any 
means an importing country. They are producing all they want and to 
spare. Last year they exported a great amount of dairy products to 
the various markets of the world. I wish to deal for a little while 
with our imports ané exports of meats. The Government has refused 
to supply us the market prices, as it should have done, so that I have 
taken our own trade and commerce 4 ay and our own official records 
in order to make comparisons. Here is a list of the exports of Canada 
to the United States from 1906 to 1910: 


Bacon and hams: 

1906 551 
9, 190 
5, 211 
8, 945 
8, 569 


466 





We imported from the United States as follows: 
Bacon and hams: 
1906. 


829, 242 


3, 858, 298 
Yet this is the market in which our farmers are told they will be able 
to sell to better advantage than in the home market. The price of hogs, 
honorable gentlemen 2? ite tell us, is greater in the United States 
than in Canada ; but hat be the case, how is it we have been buying 
such a very large amount from them in excess of what we sell to them? 
Take our exports of beef to the United States. We exported as fol- 





lows: 
ceca nde carccrenireeresemetmtenterenrmnemetinccecinenanameetsemecict — $6,141 
a eter sen cnendis ani iininieaameeesinccitincoemensanteveenanis i 484 
REN EE 12, 708 
ae a es tt acs eich cts ast naw dndincttnces tna » 227 
Sa natn a atari essen csctinines en eminsin ta den ehemanan enema 12, 635 
Total_ ee ee ee 57, 195 
Of all other meats we exported to the United States as follows: 
Nat a teach cder cheer ccpiereecnetnescicivemeneninnamenenemmuienean $67, 974 
aa sent cicectininsntensenaneneemnnensttnenee ouniandinat 53, 613 
Tenn ceeensrereneneianaeniinsn — 48, 871 
I ceeetensneresends oo 
eee — 61,508 
a er ceertetscnevtneinereemmn anita 292, 130 


And the total of all their exports amounted to $650,863. 
——— that with our imports. We imported from the United 

















States f salted in barrels as follows: 
ee eeneennoene 159, 848 
I ee mes ar 718 
EN LL LL TS aT a i a 137, 525 
eens 2, 66 
Nee nneewes 122, 444 
a a i iat enna 664, 203 
canned meats, poultry, and game we imported from the Unit 
States as follows: _ _ 
1906_ eee , 802 
1907_--—~ a ——————— ~~ "Si See 
1908 ania 27, 596 
a ee eee , 412 
ES TELS LIS IE 45, 460 
Blather thd a iencitvinsesemeeasieandacrsnie 6 - 214, 335 





| 
| 








Let me now give the fi 
from the United” States. 
and hams: 


res of the other meat products imported 
have already given the imports of bacon 





1906 | 1907 1908 1909 | 1910 | Total. 





Extracts of meats | 
and fluid beef, not 
meats and soups... 


$45,503 | $40,699 | $52,436 | $236,016 
Meats dried or 
smoked, etc........ 155,288 136,574 | 144,674 69, 328 | 87,302 593, 166 
Pork, barreled in ‘ 
ae 816,416 | 634,7. 713,726 | 889,892 | 924,547 | 3,979,333 
Poultry and game...} 38, 481 40, 363 52,175 45, 525 57,390 233, 934 
All other meats...... 82, 037 76,784 | 100,588 | 117,572 | 161,274 538, 257 
_ Sa , 526 | 584,275 |1,073, 440 (1,228,293 (1,358,513 | 4,897,047 
Lard compound..... 18,818 52, 538 53, 867 196, 817 


17,427 54,167 
! 


The total value of meats and meat products, including bacon and 
hams, imported from the United States during these years amounted 
to $15,411,406, whereas our exports of these goods to that country 
only amounted to $650,863. ‘There is no use comparing our imports 

our exports for one year; there is no use comparing the market 
of one little village on this side with that of one little village on the 
other side. We have to make a comparison during a number of years, 
and deal with it from a national standpoint. There is no doubt that 
in some places it might work to the advantage of the individual farm 
ers, but, on the whole, it will be a detriment to the farming community 
of Canada. ‘The total value of hogs and hog products imported from 
the United States during these five years was $15,411,466. In the same 
period we succeeded in selling to them hogs and hog products to the 
amount of $650,863. Is there amy honorable member of this House 
who, in the face of these figures, would say that the market for hogs 
and hog products is better in the United States than in Canada? Is it 
reasonable to think that they would leave higher prices and a better 
market and sell their product here at lower prices? 

Mr. ‘Taytor of Leeds. And pay a duty? 

Mr. SexsmiTH. And pay a duty. The figures show that the farmers 
of the United States sold us in five years $14,760,543 more than we 
sold them. In the face of this fact it is absurd to tell the farmers of 
Canada that we are going to get a better market for hogs and hog 
products, beef cattle and beef, than we have in Canada. This pro- 

sed change would simply mean that we should be subject to the 

eef Trust of Chicago. Our local packing establishments, instead of 
being able to control the market of Canada and to ship to Great Britain, 
where we have had the best market in the world—a market that sets 
the price for the bacon of the United States as well as that of Canada, 
and where we have been able to compete and have estab 
lished a standard fer our bacon that far surpasses that of 
the bacon of the United States—will come under the domination of 
the American trust. Let me read a few words from the speech of the 
minister of agriculture of February 28 last on this subieet of reci- 
procity. And if there is any member of this House who more than 
another should lay the plain facts before the people it is the minister 
of agriculture, for the farmers look to him and expect him to give 
them guidance and not to deceive them. Speaking of the Reef Trust 
of Chicago, the minister of agriculture on that occasion said: 

“TJ said a moment ago that the packing houses would not disappear. 
I think my honorable friend had in mind particularly the packing houses 
in Winnipeg. I have heard it said that the packing houses in Winnipeg 
would disappear, because Chicago would swamp them when the whole 
west is thrown open and made subservient to the Chicago market. 
What is the condition of affairs to-day in the United States? Does the 
Chicago packing business swamp the — houses in Kansas City, in 
Omaha, or in South St. Paul? We know, if the honorable gentieman 
does not know, that these cities are doing a large patna tsase busi- 
ness. I have here some figures to show what that business is in com- 
parison with the packing houses of Winnipeg.” 

The minister goes on to show the difference between the packing 
houses of Kansas City and Omaha and the packing houses of Winnipeg: 

“In Kansas City last year the local killings of cattle were 1,284,000: 
of sheep, 1. 186,000 : of hogs, 1,900,000. ‘The local packing and abattoir 
establishments of Kansas City showed, of cattle, 773,000; of sheep, 
1,256,000; of hogs, 1,656,000. In South St. Paul the local kiilings 
were 169,000 cattle, 207,000 sheep, and 823,000 hogs. 

“Compare Winnipeg: 

“ Cattle, 80,000; half of those in St. Paul: one-tenth, about, of those 
in Omaha; one-fifteenth of those in Kansas City. 

“Sheep, 30,000; one-seventh of those in St. Paul; one-fortieth of 
those in Omaha; one thirty-fifth of those in Kansas City. 

“ Hogs. 91,000; one-ninth of those in St. Paul; one-twentieth of 
those in Omaha; one-twenticth of those in Kansas City.” 

That is, the minister, in discussing the question of the great Chicago 
Beef Trust, tried to make this House and the people believe that there 
was no danger of that trust coming into Canada or injuring the packing 
industry in Winnipeg. The reason he gives is that the packing houses 
in the western cities flourished in spite of the Beef Trust. But see 
what he was compelled to admit a moment or two afterwards when he 
was questioned by my honorable friend from East Lambton [Mr. 
Armstrong]: 

“Mr. ArmsTronc. 1 merely want to ask the minister if it is not 
a fact that these large meat-packing firms in Kansas City, Omaha, and 
St. Paul are a part of the Meat Trust? I have visited these cities 
frequently and I know what I am talking about. 

“Mr. Frsuer. If my honorable friend says that he knows they are, 
I will not dispute it. do not know that they are, and I therefore will 
not say whether they are or not. But that does not make any 
difference.” 

I would ask the minister of agriculture: Is that a fair speech to 
send eut to the farmers of this country? Does that give our farmers 
an intelligent view of things as they really are—-to make it appear that 
there was no r to our bacon and our beef industry from the Beef 
Trust of Chicago? I have no hesitation in saying that if this arrange 
ment goes into effect the whole meat business of Canada inside of two 
years will be under the great conibine, the Meat Trust of Chicago, and 
that trust will pay the farmers of Canada just what it eases. I 

out to the minister of agriculture a year ago, and think in 
he year previous to that, that the farmers seemed to think they were 
laboring under certain grievances by reason of the packing Industry in 
this country; that these people had pressed the market down in cer- 
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tain seasons of the year. The minister said that he would have the 
matter investigated. And this is the result of his investigation: He 
finds difficulties that might be overcome by proper legislation, but in 
oeter - avoid this he says, “ Take down the bars, and we will have 
ree trade.” 

Now, a word or two on the question of the throwing open of our 
markeis to the foreign countries that are allowed to enter under this 













from Canada to the United States during the fiscal years from 190) 


1910, inclusive, was as follows: ” 





-Bushels. | Valu 








arrangement. ‘The minister of agriculture, on the 13th of December | 1901...............2. 2... eee ence ee eee e eee eeneeeecerenenees 231,101 $68 

last, told the House that the Canadian farmer was not in a position | 1902................. cee cece cece eee een eee e em eceeeeeeeeees 808, 041 32 

to compete with the Australian farmer in raising sheep and cattle. | 1903... .......... 22... ccc eee ececeeecee cc eeceeeeerecscecees 138, 855 56,909 

He told us that the conditions in Australia were entirely different. | 1904................. 2.2 ee cece sence cece cee e ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 1, 451, 070 74: 

This is what the minister said: MUD: Sanivinnnncegtnendoenes suds svedge pede sbbehndesshesuda 34, 870 
“As I am not acquainted with the details of the business, I would | 1906.......... 22... cc... ceceeeee eee e eee e eee e ene e eee neeeeees 473, 239 12s 

not undertake to say whether my honorable friend is right or wrong. | 1907 (9 months)......... Tide duiphandbibasiinabavadbbhspaven 8,941 

My honorable friend is quite right in saying that the number of sheep | 1908... 2.2.0.2... ccc cence een cence ccccencrarcncernenecace 34, 392 1 ) 

has decreased in Canada, but when he compares that with the increase | 1900... 2.2.22. ..... ccc ee eneeenee neces Sasdcovenescasncnsnes 574, 454 251,007 

in Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and other countries he is draw- | 1910. ........... 2... ccc ene ccc ncnncnecccccccccsccccecccccees 678, 632 34 


ing a comparison with countries in which the climate and other condi- 
tions are entirely different.” 

These are the words of the minister himself: 

“Australia, both as regards sheep and cattle, is a ranching country. 
The cattle there run wild over enormous areas and are not taken care 
of at all. Sheep are in the same position. They have illimitable ex- 


(2) The quantity and value of potatoes imported into Canada 
the United States during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1910, incly 
was as follows: 





panses for pasturing, which we have not, and oz have a climate more Bushels. Va 

suitable for that kind of wild life than ours. Therefore a comparison 

between Canada and Australia in this regard is not a fair one.’ pena nanaaien —— 
Now, the minister of agriculture admitted on the 13th of December | jo) cece cnnccnnncccece 136, 666 & , 

that the conditions in Australia were so different from those in Canada Oa an ease Ree eee ese 81.771 "g . 

that the Canadian farmer could not compete with the Australian farmer Pe aageepaatis eankoe saat tees oy a ete Be Pa: 407 425 5 

in raising beef or sheep. But to oblige our American cousin he says in ee eras Nea Se tee od 77° 028 neal axe 

we will allow the farmers of Canada to come into competition with | jg9, "°°" °°" "7 11777 TTT rire ttt eeeess 518. 875 one’ naa 

Australia; we will allow Australian beef to come into this country; ‘lilt ae titted Fi le icy Se 3 gat ae 297 155 196 163 

there is no longer any danger in allowing Australian beef and mutton i See meen see 94. 521 : 

to come into.Canada. Now, I say he is entirely wrong. I wish to A le at BIN GT Tan at Rh ae RRR RES, 249° 907 195 

queue an article that orpeeree in ene of the Toronto daily papers on RS et aL fs aco Cee ase we eee + since 127,110 199° 795 
pril 11: it is headed “ Will ship meat from Australia”: SO ooo a Nabe OO he eo eae ne 217,170 1s]. 731 
“Mr. Arthur Kidmar, chairman of the perishable foods committee of |} "nets eeeeeeescssceccesccs : 


the Chamber of Commerce at Sydney, New South Wales, is at the King 
Edward. He is breaking his return journey for a day in Toronto, and 
leaves for home via Chicago this aftv-rnoon. Mr. Kidmar is largely 
interested in the meat, butter, and egg packing industry in Sydney, and 
has been spending the past year in a tour of inspection through Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and other parts of Europe, studying par- 
ticularly the abattoir systems and methods of exportation in the conti- 
nental centers of the packing industry. He has also been arranging, 
in behalf of the Sydney chamber, for the exportation of food products 
from Australia to Great Britain and America. Shipments will be made 
immediately to Toronto and Montreal, and shortly also to New York.” 

Mr. TayLor of Leeds. And they pay a duty of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. SexsMitTH. This man says that shipments will be made imme- 
diately under present conditions, paying a duty, either to Toronto or to 
Montreal. Now we propose by this arrangement to take off the duty, 
and let them send into Cana as much meat as they like, and that 
from a country that the minister of Sapp said a few weeks ago 
was one that we could not compete with on even terms. Now, speaking 
of the United States market, and what we are to gain, I want to quote 
some figures of their exports in the articles I have been mentioning: 


Eggs, United States exported in 1909, 5,207,151 dozen, 


I notice the total exports of potatoes during 10 years from Canada to 
the United States were $1,958,886, while our imports from the | { 
States were $1,419,651, a difference of $539,235 in favor of the Unitid 
States. This is the great market of which we hear so much. Potaiivs 
and hay are the only farm products that we have been able to export 
to the United States in greater quantity than we have received trom 
them, but this is the market they are going to give us. It is on 
ments of that kind that we are asked to settle this great question | 
have not gone into the figures since confederation, but I think i am 
safe in saying that the United States have not admitted a million 
dollars’ worth of our potatoes more than sent to United States ’ 
confederation, let alone the $11,000,000 worth in 12 years of whicl 
minister spoke. 

I shall quote our exports and imports of vegetables. During five yours 
we imported from the United States $3,368,083 worth of veget: 
We sold to them $2,021,054, a difference in favor of the United States 
of $1,247,029. And yet our market gardeners are told: “ Oh, you ’ 
all right, you are perfectly safe; you get the United States market. you 
ean ship your potatoes and vegetables there.” But they have n 
invading our markets and selling millions and millions of dollars tore 


to us than we have been able to sell to them. 
a wisi capi circa engineer crempiimnpriiitentncennitibtniinnn ts $1, 199, 522 I have labored hard in the effort to come to some reasonable con 
Butter, United States exported in 1909, 5,981,265 pounds, clusion in connection with our wheat trade. I have consulted | 
valued _at———_—.——_----_ ~~~ --_--_---_-____________ 1, 268, 210 | statistics of the United States, and their market prices, and comp.:rod 
Cheese, United States exported in 1909, 6,822,842 pounds, them with Canadian statistics for the last 15 or 20 years. I do not 
Oa a iis clei peidilieccte nig plicit dancin tw thiols ineismiin tattle 857,091 | know that it would be wise to take up time by reading prices for 20 
Condensed milk, United States exported in 1909_________ 1, 375, 104 | years, so I shall read them for the last 10 or 15 years, and giv: 


Lard, United States exported in 1909_._______--__--__- 52, 712, 569 
Pork, pickled, United States exported in 1909____________ 4, 599, 431 
Ham and shoulders, cured, United States exported in 1909_ 23, 525, 307 


averages. I shall take from the Toronto Globe the prices for No. 2 
white wheat on December 1 in each year; that is, the prices paid to 














the farmers in Toronto, the United States, and Winnipeg: 
Bacon, United States exported in 1909______.____-_______ 25, 920, 490 Wheat 
Reef, fresh, United States exported in 1909_..__________ 12, 698, 594 : 
Beef, salted and pickled, United States exported in 1909___ 8, 438, 048 | Market 
—_—_— ‘ ark ee, 
Total meat and dairy products in 1909___________ 166, 521, 949 hsue value Unit-| er, a 
And we are to come into competition with a country with a home irene Stat. Ab- pipet be 
market 10 times greater than that of the Canadian ple—a home | Fo to D- | stract, Dec.| inn 
market that exports 10 times more than Canada does. I want to say a ee h m8 1 each ae 
word to show what conditions really are in our home market. In the each year year.2 | cact 
Province of Ontario I find that the total number of swine slaughtered 
during the year i909 was 1,986,432, valued at $21,407,549. Our total | —————————____—_—_"—-"—_ 3 
exports of hogs and hog products for the same year, for all Canada, Cents Cents Sen 
amounted to only $6,915,577. Thus we see that Ontario alone has pro- 1990 83.8 
duced three times more hogs and h ee than the total exports Reese re eer et ak eee oT ee 90 83.9 at 
of all Canada in the year 1909. Is i erefore reasonable to say that NE So ee eee ee he i ae ele 64- 66 62.4 - 
the home market is not the best market the Canadian farmer has? In | j.93°°-°°-7°7777° 77777 2TTTITIITITINID 57 53.8 ( 
1909 the Province of Ontario produced $184,747,900 worth of live stock, | joo4 "777777717 TTTTTUTTIITIIS 57 49.1 
and there were sold or slaughtered in that Province alone in the same eben Red ee pebat ay Rot pt a 65~ 653 50.9 
mee $64,464,923 worth. So, in the Province of Ontario alone, as a St ee oe 85 72.6 AI? 
ome market, we have disposed of over $64,000,000 worth of beef and nn nna ee 83 80.8 92° 
other cattle, whereas our total exports of cattle from all Canada during BS ee tc oe ee ee 68 58.2 an 
the same year only amounted to $12,254,287. And yet we are told by | j¢99. 7777777 TTTTTTTTTIITIIIIIINII 65 5S 4 
the minister of agriculture that our home market is not as valuable as EL, 0. a drok angen tiaepaahedabadtac es 64 64} 61.9 “6 
it was a few months ago, and we must discard it, and allow all the | j9) 97°77." 77277722UTTTIITIIIIIIINND 7 62.4 | 
countries of the world to come in and enjoy it. I do not see the minister a ani 68} 63.0 71 
of customs in his seat, but I wish to refer to what he said a few ME 5. oy ocg athe ones ce cing casket oa 69.5 79 
oe ago, in disc g dairy products. He did not care to discuss | i994 9177777777 2772TTTITTIIIIIIIIIIN, 100-101 92 4 
them bulk, but for some reason or other, I uppers Tee Demers | tens |... cc cacbccceccevecnee 79- 80 74.8 7 
reasons, he ced pounds of butter to ounces, and reduced dozens of | jg, --°7 717212227 2LTTITTIIIIININIID 71 66.7 7 
eggs to units, and then told us that we nd import two or three e OO re aE ae, ge nod eee 95- 96 87.4 102 
and two or three ounces of eee capita into the Dominion. Eet AME on ns See a ee eo eed 93- 94 92.8 99 
we Et we oe Sod oe eee Ea UE MUS O00 oon nnn ccs scccacsecececcaececscees 100-105 99. 8 9% 
products, We,onght fromthe United States snnislly the last few | Kreis lai yar cov vcs mel am) 7 
ears $2.10 wo: or eve le w we oe 7 Bs. 40 
only sold to them seven-tenths of 1. per r capita. Now, I will | AVerce or last 10 years............-..-.. o- 00 ; 


cent 
speak about potatoes, and let me first read from Hansard what the 
minister of agriculture about toes on the 28th of March : 2 Ann A ture. 4 Various sources. 
“In 12 of high: duties the Unt tes accepted from Canada | ' 2%tations Toronto Globe. eee See ce 
potatoes more og oat into I notice, according to these iatigtics—end they are the « only weliabl 
thout duty ties we can —tha e price of wheat to the he 
ns . _— Gaited States for the last 10 years has been lower than the price to 





uestion on and recei answ. farmers of Canada, even in Winnipeg. We have been told that t): 
tele tee minister of jt. eae ee ee af heat roduction of the United States is falling off, and that in 4 
(1) The quantity and value of potatoes (Canadian produce) exported ! short time they will require some millions of bushels from the Canadian 
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farmer to supply their own market. The minister of agriculture, speak- 
ing on the reciprocity question, said: 

“This makes a total acreage in our Northwest of 213,000,000 acres 
within the wheat-producing area. I do not mean to say that all this 
land will produce wheat, or will ever be under wheat, but I do not 
think it would be out of the way for me to say that, in the course of 
15 or 20 years, one-quarter of that land, say ,000,0600 acres, will be 
prodacing wheat. When that time comes, the Canadian Northwest will 
produce 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. I venture to say that the 
farmers Will need not only the home country and the American market, 
put also the European market in which to sell that wheat. When that 
time comes, there is no doubt, there will be in the United States from 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 people, and they will need at least 250,000,000 
to 300,000,000 bushels of wheat.” 

Nothing could be further from the mark than the conjecture of the 
minister in this respect. I have gone over and taken the production of 
the United States wheat crop for several years, and the figures taken 
from the statistical abstract show the following results: 


United States production of wheat in each year from 1891 to 1901. 


Bushels. 

OY a cin cet et lsat imprecise arnnarendmanmamabeniaeratare 611, 789, 000 
DO an cisplatin etna Sinan ct cAI saree ae 515, 949, 000 
IG aise tl algae nana gether ins city eeenessammcigeiniane 396, 132, 000 
1S804_----------------- - - - +--+ - + 400, 267, 000 
SOE cerca teehee ge rc iierentineneesiiiiicieeninenmitiitinannetaaell 467, 103, 000 
OO cetera atin enna career CREN eee 427, 684, 000 
SOOT... c:ncciveniiainenaiimtatiiiiadatanattoigsra inti tiimiseicecicainiantiaiatelinpmmnaegaainaintn 530, 149, 000 
Pc cncsiccisiendetaleinan tate leaps eects tnciticeneiicinineniteamntiaingenianntineniet 675, 149, 000 
OI sca ecnc a aetna arch ce en ecient meer mae 547, 304, 000 
SOO. cscstpieneetdniained etagtdinntnenenetchanncangpene antnasnemniae-empetiaomnanin §22, 230, 000 

re ii sen ceienctainnttienetieeninntiniemiieme 5, 153, 756, 000 


hevereage TER ee i ttt tree nnn 515, 375, 000 
United States production of wheat in cach year from 1901 to 1910. 








Bushels. 

TON eens eintaaietinaniecanicneeaabinliaaempecatcane 748, 460, 000 
ai le il Rc eenrcl eeeiieenvenneeeipidiinincniansbamincm 670, 063, 000 
ON a teen aa leita 637, 822, 000 
ese natnntbiedeieimeninaaenniosan 552, 400, 000 
I icici tala lal licencing teen rancdntaceicianiaicbeaalagenimnineanen 692, 979, 000 
ERR i a a ee 735, 261, 000 
i ceenininlinsemainahiinaiin 634, 087, 000 
i eesainaibticiainnmeptitneanitionn 664, 602, 000 
a  enciubinmpnmenntemiataigpasdibiainien 737, 189, 000 
Naa ic cnincinimematcittantitaladiciaeslilshateina 691, 769, 000 

Oa ia eeniseadnapeallonm ae ne 764, 632, 000 
De retain tictitsnnimtienennenccinintincitenininnes 676, 463, 200 


Last 10 years product, 515,375,600 bushels, an average of 161,087,600 
bushels more per year than for previous decade. 

They have increased their production during the last 10 years over 
the previous 10 years on an ave by 161,000,000 bushels of wheat 

year. That is to say, that in last period of =a they pro- 

duced each year 161,000,000 bushels more than — during the 10 
years previously. The minister of agriculture told us that in a few 
years the ple of the United States would be consuming all the wheat 
they could produce, and would require from 150;000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat per year from us for home consumption. Nothing 
could be further from the mark. Their increase in the production of 
wheat in the last 10 years over the previous 10 years is annually 
greater than the total production of all Canada. Figuring that on the 
average per capita consumption of the United States for the last 20 
years, or for the last 30 years, if — like, at 5.38 bushels per capita, 
we find that their increased production in the last 10 years was capable 
of feeding 30,000,000 people, while their increased population was only 
16,000,000 people. Instead of the population gaining on the produc- 
tion the production has actually increa twice as rapidly as the popu- 
lation. e United States is now producing wheat for 140,000,000 
population, and it is safe to say that in the next 20 years they will be 
producing for a population of 200,000,000. Where, then, is the market 
for our Canadian wheat? Why do the Americans want our wheat? 
Last year they had 48,000,000 acres under wheat, and the American 
farmer is an aggressive farmer, and under a proper system of farming, 
if they bring up their a per acre to the standard of Canada, 
they will be producing in the next few years nearly 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat annually. Why, then, do t want our wheat? 
‘ Mr. Tartor of Leeds. They want it to mix with their wheat for export 
our, 

Mr. Sexsmrre. That fs it. I do not think I can explain that better 
= by reading this from the Ontario Miller, published on February 8, 


“ WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


“When it is considered that owing to the high quality and supcrior 
strength of the wheat grown in the newly opened Canadian northwest, 
1 bushel mixed with 3 bushels of the less virile wheat grown in the 
United States, and ground into flour, is sufficient to raise the whole to 
high value, it is apparent that the free importation of this wheat would 
not only fail to depress the price of American wheat, but would actually 
give it added value, because it would enable the American miller to 
use the Canadian product as a leaven to raise the value of his mixture; 
thus every bushel of Canadian wheat exported as flour by the American 
miller would carry with it a much greater amount of wheat grown in 
the United States. 


“The miller who is able to 
future, 


this enormous c will be th 
—_ of the os ral 


and where is there will be the great mills of 


world. 

“With free Canadian wheat secured, the prospect is a grand one, 
with this enormous and steadily increasi crop free to pursue its 
natural sponte! and commercial flowing into the mills and 
elevators of the States, a d tide of activity and prosperity would 

of their future supply of raw material, the 
mills of America would go forward on their developing course, con- 
tinuing the march of 
New mills would be 


a ee has gy — to eet, 
and capaci ib ew markets abroad 
would be sought and conquered. 


“The returns from this renewed and extended activity would be felt 
in increased commercial railways would be extended 


. New 
-s. the a ry; American o eeeeeee re oe 
from would secure additienal ‘ 
woul cones zhi Mmerican banks 


deposits and greatly enlarged exchange accounts; 








American mill operators would be in demand and pay rolls would be 
increased ; mill machinery, bags, barrels, and other mill supplies would 
be required in large quantities ; more momey would be in circulation and 
the benefit would be felt in every artery of industrial life touched by 
the milling. 

“There would be an increase in grain firms, in elevators, and in 
every branch of the grain-handling and flour-making interests. 

“This would be felt in the added value of real estate and in the 
solid and substantial development of every undertaking and enterprise 
that makes a community prosperous. Farmers would find a market for 
their products, and in the end, should this crop be assimilated here 
rather than abroad, they will secure an average higher price for their 
wheat, because of the ability of the progressive and successful miller to 
pay more for his raw material. 

“ Canada will lose in transportation, manufacturing, in wages paid 
expert labor, in wages paid all workmen, in goods supplied, in ma 
chinery, bags, and barrels. 

“ But the greatest loss would be in the by-products which Canadian 
farmers so much need.” 

Now, I wish to read from President Taft's speech before the Corn 
Exchange in Columbus, Ohio, on February 10. He was speaking from 


the farmer’s standpoint, and he went on to show that they had nothing 
to fear from reciprocity with Canada, but that they had considerable to 
gain from getting into the Canadian market, because of the majority of 
commodities raised on the farm the Canadian people had been buying 


more from the United States than the United States had been buying 
from Canada. The President then goes on to say: 

“Canada is our neighbor on the north for 3,000 miles. 
tion is English, Scotch, and French. Her soil is like ours. Her tradi 
tions are the same as ours. Her language is ours. Her climate is tem 
perate like ours, except that her growing seasons are shorter and she 
can not raise corn in any great quantity. She has a free popular gov- 
ernment with a wage-earning class as intelligent and as well paid as 
ours. It is difficult to see in what respect ber farmers have any ad- 
vantage over our own except a virgin soil in the far northwest. 

“* How is the farming to be burt?’ he asked. He then took up the 
effect it would have on corn and wheat prices, on the value of farm 
lands in the United States, and on the milling industry in the United 
States. He declared that ‘in respect to corn the American farmer is 
king and will remain so, reciprocity or no reciprocity. As to wheat, 
he said the domestic price is governed by the world price, and that 
‘the sending of any part of Canada’s surplus through our country in- 
stead of through Canada to be milled or to be exported without milling 
will not perceptibly or materially affect the price of wheat for our 
farmers.’ 

“*The value of farm lands,’ he said, ‘is affected by the proximity to 
market more than by any other element,’ and he maintained that the 
American farmer would still have the advantage in this respect. He 
also predicted a great increase in American milling as a result of the 
agreement. 

““* It is a mere truism,’ said the President, ‘to say that the farmers 
of a country constitute the greatest wea!lth-producing class of the coun- 
try and that it is of the greatest importance to conserve their welfare. 
When we have had good crops the wheels of all industries have moved 
and wealth has been stored. Any one, therefore, who would initiate 
a policy to injure the farmer has much to answer for at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. 

“*The greatest reason for adopting this agreement is the fact that it 
is going to unite two countries with kindred people and lying together 
across a wide continent in a commercial and social union to the great 
advantage of both. Such a result does not need to be justified by a 
nice balancing of pecuniary profit to each. Its undoubted general bene- 
fit will vindicate those who are responsible for it. I say this in order 
that by answering the arguments directed to the detailed effect of the 
agreement upon different classes of persons I may not be thought to 
abandon the broad ground upon which the opportunity to confirm this 
agreement ought to be seized.’ 

“Taking 7 first the effect of the agreement on corn, he sald: ‘ The 
total production of corn in the United States in 1910 was 3,125,713,000 
bushels, of which we exported 33,072,209, and used the rest in domestic 
consumption, chiefly in raising cattle and hogs, of which in live cattle 
and packing-house products we exported in value $135,985,212.” 

I would like to know how the farmers of Canada are going to gain 
by getting into the markets of the United States for their beef and 
pork products, a country that is competing with Canada in the markets 
of Liverpool, that sets the price for the farmers of the United States 
as well as for the farmers of Canada, and a country which, according 
to the President himself, exported last year $135,985,212 worth of beef 
and pork. The President went on to say: 

“The Canadian product of corn was 18,726,000 bushels, or six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the total production of the United States. We exported 
6,000,000 bushels to Canada. Certainly in respect of corn the Ameri 
can farmer is king and will remain so, reciprocity or no reciprocity. 
Indeed, the change will greatly help him by increasing his supply of 
young and thin cattle, now very scarce, for feeding with his corn and 
making good beef.” 

They propose to go to our Northwest and buy up our thin cattle and 
take them over to fatten on their own farms, and, as the honorable 
member for Brandon said, that country will become the backdoor of 
Chicago. But the President went on: 

“ But it is said that the farm land of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and other States is much more valuable than the land in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, and Alberta, the four great North- 
western Provinces of Canada, and that to give Canadian farmers free 
entry of products raised on cheaper lands will be certain to lower farm 
Jands in value in this country. Nothing could be further from thie fact. 
Canadian lands are farther removed from the Minneapolis and Chicago 
markets than the lands of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, or Illinois, and 

roximity te market is a most important element in the value of farm 
fond. Then the natural change in farming in this country is from the 


Her popula 


raising of grain for export to the raising of grain for farm consump 
tion and development of the secondary products in the forms of cattle 
and hogs. The live cattle are bought and fattened. The hogs are raised 


and fed. It is farming of this kind that explains the high value of 
farm lands in Tilinois and Iowa.” 

The President goes on to argue that where the finished article is pr 
duced the high-priced land fs, and we propose by this arrangement 

actically to compel the farmers of Ontario and of the western Prov 
Con to sell their thin cattle to the United States to be fattened on 
their farms. The President continued: 

“The difference in the value of the acre between Manitoba and Minne- 
sota is but littl more than $8, while the difference hetween Minneseta 
and Wisconsin is $60; between Wisconsin and Illinois is $52; between 
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Wisconsin and Iowa is $40; between Michigan and Indiana is $31. 
These figures show incontestably that the fear of a reduction in farm- 
land values of this country by letting in Canada’s products is wholly 
unfounded. 

“The price of wheat, less transportation and other charges for 
warehouse and delivery, is fixed by what all the wheat-exporting coun- 
tries, including the United States and Canada, can get for their sur- 
plus_in Liverpool. 

“Hence the sending of any part of Canada’s surplus through our 
country instead of through Canada to be milled or to be exported with- 
out milling will not perceptibly or materially affect the price of wheat 
for our farmers. 

“Open up the markets of Minneapolis and Chicago, giving the trans- 
portation and warehousing facilities of our Northwest, and the Cana- 
dian farmer will t for his wheat practically what the American 
farmer gets, less the higher freight charges due to greater distance 
from market. In other words, the advantage we give the Canadian 
farmer will not hurt our farmer, for the price will remain the same. 

Where do you find that the Canadian would get a higher price for 
his wheat under this agreement? President Taft says it will make no 
difference; or, in other words, that the agreement will not hurt the 
American farmer. He goes on to say: 

“ But by patronizing our elevators, our flour mills, our railroads, he 
will secure admission to the world’s market at a less cost to himself, 
while we will secure the advantage of increased trade for our elevators, 
our mills, our railroads, and our commission men. 

“The United States secured for the farmers the free listing of such 
important agricultural products as cottonseed oil, all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, timothy and clover seed. eggs, and numerous other 
products in which the movement to Canada from the United States is 
much greater than from Canada to the United States. The remission 
of $1,300,000 in duties on rough lumber imported into the United States 
ov free listing it, along with pickets and palings, and the heavy reduc- 
tions on dressed lumber, laths, and shingles are all in the interest of 
the farmer. 

“Let the agreement be adopted and go into operation and in six 
months the farmers on the border who now have fears will rejoice in 
this eat step toward closer business and social relations with our 
neighbors. The whole country—farmer, manufacturer, railroad com- 
pany, middleman, warehouseman—all will be the gainer.” 

That is the argument of President Taft, and I submit that what he 
ee is exactly what will take place if we allow this treaty to go 
through. 

Just a word in conclusion about our horse market. We are told that 
the Canadian horse market will not be injured, but so good an authority 
as my honorable friend from Dundas, Mr. Broder, pointed out to the 
satisfaction of every honorable member of this house that the market 
for horses in the United States is not as good as that in Canada. He 
showed that the average price received wy the farmers in the United 
States for horses last year was $118, while the Canadian farmers re- 
ceived $133. I have here a table showing the quotations in Toronto and 
Chicago on March 24, 1911: z 

orses. 


Toronto. Chicago. 


Heavy draft: 
Choice, 1,650 pounds and over 
Fair, 1,650 nds 
Choice, 1 oy and over 


With the exception of drivers and saddle horses, the pice at Chicago 
are lower than those in Toronto. The heavy horses which our farmers 
have been producing are lower in Chicago than in Toronto, and the 
market for Canadian horses to-day is our great northwest. That will be 
our market for years to come. ut by this arrangement we are allow- 
ing the American farmers, who are closer to our western country than 
are the farmers of Ontario and Quebec, to sell their horses there on 
equal terms with our own. Bven the Province of Manitoba, which has 
horses to sell, will have to meet that American competition. 

I have here a letter written by one of the greatest horsemen in the 
Western States re ing the effect which this ey pact is aly 
to have. This letter is written by Mr. R. F. Williams, of St. Paul, 
representing one of the largest horse-dealing firms in 
States—Barrett & Zimmerman. He writes as follows: 


“To the Farmers: 


“In compliance with your op we are glad to state our view 
of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, from the standpoint 
of horse raisers, breeders, and dealers. 

“ Minnesota and adjoining States are rapidly fo g to the front as 
horse-raising States. The high price of horses during recent years has 
caused every farmer in our Northwest to buy brood mares plan to 
raise a few market horses, Want, the t demand, caused by the 
settling up of new lands in the West, would continue. The lands avail- 
able to homestead en are about settled up.” 

He is speaking of United States, of the Western States, where 
some years ago ds were being opened up and there was a 
demand for horses. Now, however, he says, all 
tically taken Bd and are no new 
Cana a northwest, and consequently the market 


decreased : 

“The lands available to entry are about settled up, 
the demand for horses with wh eR lands is on 
decrease. Moreover, the automobile is 
oe lke ye gentleman Sales tn : 

some a 
who tell us that ity not affect our horse market— 

“With a rapidly horse 
et mn oe one of ts 
raiser soon have a large 
a market for them .horses will 
near future. It is evident that the only 
horse raiser can hope for is western Canada. 


the United 


Now, I would like the farmers of Ontario who are engaged in ; 
breeding of meen horses to notice this: 

“No country in the world needs so many horses as western (Can 
With the duty off thousands of carloads of American horses wi 
— across the line in the next few years and practically « 
our local markets and give an outlet for ail the surplus horses our { 
ers raise at stable and profitable values.” 

I would like to know how the horse raisers of the Domini) 

Canada are going to come out on this phase of the reciprocity pact 
have a great market in Canada for horses. The Americans engi: 
the horse trade admit this themselves—that it is the only gi 
market on the continent of America. We have hundreds of thou: 
of immigrants pouring into the West, and they can not bring 
horses with them. The farmers of Ontario and Quebec can rais; 
horses and supply them just as well as the farmers of Minnesot. 
adjoining States. And I believe that the farmers of this count: 
entitled to their home market without being intruded on by the \ 
icans. Just to show what our interprovincial trade has been in h. 
I looked up the Ontario statistics, and I find that in 1909 Ontari 
horses to the value of $9,825,476, while we only exported $7s: 
worth. Now, I would like to ask the minister of agriculture 
these horses were sold? These horses were sold in the Domini. 
Canada—that is, the farmers of Ontario disposed of them to the | 
of our own country, and a majority of these horses, I am con 
went into the western market, which we have now lost. 

Mr. TayLor of Leeds. If this bill goes through. 

Mr. SexsMITH. If this bill goes through; but I have great | 
that it will never go through. 

In conclusion, I am opposed to this pact as a Canadian farmer. 
going into the facts an studying the markets from an unbiased s: 
point, I feel it my duty to oppose it, and to oppose it to the utm: 
my ability. I oppose it because I am a Canadian citizen, and |). 
I can see nothing else in it but the breaking up of our federativ: 
oppose it as a British subject, because, to my mind, it will lead to 
ration from the British Empire. We are told, you preach | ty 
Well, I have heard a great deal of loyalty — on the other side 
of the house, They say that there is no danger, as they put ji 
I trade with a Jew that does not make me a Jew. Perhaps t! 
logical, but it reminds me of the old Biblical story of Abraham 
Lot. These honorable gentlemen opposite tell us that we can run 
trade channels north and south instead of east and west; that w: 
deal with these Americans, but we will not become annexed. I re mon. 
ber how we are told that Abraham said to Lot: * Let there be no strife 
between me and thee or between thy herdmen and my herdmen 
said: “‘ You take east and I will go to the west.” Abraham knew 
what kind of a man Lot was—anxious to grab all the dollars he « 
Lot, with covetous eye, looked toward om, the low-lying. \ 
watered land, and he pitched his tent toward Sodom. He had | 


1 
of the people of Sodom, of course. He said: “I will go down and deal 
I 
S 
a 


with these people; there is no danger that because I deal with t!: a 
shall ever become their fellow citizen.” And he went down, and the 
began to deal with him. After a while he said: “ Why, these are yo 
fine people,” and directly they were went. and dining together. And 
short time afterward what took place? yhy, Lot’s family were i 
married with these poeple of om, and they became one people. and 
Lot lived in Sodom. But Abraham remained out in the high altitude 
and in the open and became the head of a great nation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I submit an amendment to the pending })ill, 
which I ask may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to state that to-mor- 
row at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from (io 
[Mr. Pomerene] I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
submit some remarks on the pending bill. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. Penrose, it was 

Ordered, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 « 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the co 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. After 25 minutes spent 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 ovlock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow 
Thursday, June 15, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 1}, 1°! 
ASSAYERS IN CHARGE OF MINT. 

William M. Lynch, of Louisiana, to be assayer in charge of 
the mint of the United States at New Orleans, La., under ‘he 
provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act approved March 4, 1911. 

Andrew Maute, of Nevada, to be assayer in charge of tlic 
mint of the United States at Carson, Nev., in place of Roswe!! 
K. Colcord, resigned. 

Surveyor GENERAL. ‘ 

Jerome G. Locke, of Livingston, Mont., to be surveyor genera! 

of Montana, vice John Frank Cone, term expired. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Maj. John F. Morrison, Twentieth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from June 7, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Edgar W. Howe, 
Eleventh Infantry, retired from active service June 6, 1911. 
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Capt. Vernon A. Caldwell, Seventh Infantry, to be major 
from June 6, 1911, vice Maj. Robert Alexander, Infantry, unas- 
signed, detached from his proper command under the provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1911. 

Capt. Edmund L. Butts, Infantry, unassigned, to be major 
from June 7, 1911, vice Maj. John F. Morrison, Twentieth 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

William B. Gove to be postmaster at Antrim, N. H., in place 
of Albert Clement, deceased. 

Cyrus E. Varney to be postmaster at Newport, N. H., in 
place of John B. Cooper, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 
nfantry, promoted. 
- 7 MEDICAL CORPS. James Steel to be postmaster at Little Falls, N. J. Office be- 
Lieut. Col. Henry P. Birmingham, Medical Corps, to be came presidential October 1, 1907. ; 
colonel from June 7, 1911, vice Col. Aaron H. Appel, retired NEW YORK. 


from active service June 6, 1911. Minnie N. Slaight to be postmaster at Tottenville (late Bent- 
Maj. Henry C. Fisher, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant colonel | ley Manor), N. Y., in place of Minnie N 
from June 7, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Henry P. Birmingham, | name of office. 
promoted. 
Capt. Cosam J. Bartlett, Medical Corps, to be major from 


. Slaight, to change 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


" Donald G. McIntosh to be postmaster at St. Thomas, N. Dak., 
June 7, 1911, vice Maj. Henry C. Fisher, promoted. in place of Donald G. McIntosh. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. pired February 28, 1911. 
Second Lieut. Horace T. Aplington, Twenty-second Infantry, OHIO. 
to be second lieutenant of Cavalry with rank from February Robert Cleland to be postmaster at Convoy, Ohio, in place of 
11, 1911. . David M. Riley, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. OREGON, 


Rear Admiral Reginald F. Nicholson to be a rear admiral in Herbert H. Mack to be postmaster at Huntington, Oreg. 
the Navy from the 24th day of June, 1910, in accordance with a | place of Henry Fildew, deceased. 
provision contained in an act of Congress approved on that date. UTAH. 
a ae a game - eae ee ee William H. Rex to be postmaster at Salina, Utah. Office be- 
July, 1910, in accordance with a provision contained in an act ae eee Ceteter 2, 2a0e. 
of Congress approved June 24, 1910. VERMONT. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval constructors Edward B. Hatch to be postmaster at Chelsea, Vt., in place of 
in the Navy from the 9th day of June, 1911, to fill vacancies: Williard S. Hatch, deceased. 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. a tl a a wd 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) Po ogy b sana 3 jo -* penne at Fort Russell, Wyo., in 
in the Navy from the 13th day of February, 1911, upon the | ea so11 - Crowley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
completion of three years’ service as ensigns: a en a 

Julian H. Collins, and a 

Stuart W. Cake. CONFIRMATIONS. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the | Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, June 14, 1911. 
United States Marine Corps from the 9th day of June, 1911, to ; 


> 


WYOMING, 


a 
> 
4 
t 
; 
4 
¢ 


all vaeamelets ASSAYER OF MINT. 
Bernard F. Hickey, a citizen of New York, Andrew Maute to be assayer of mint at Carson, Nev. 
John L. Doxey, a citizen of Arkansas, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Archibald Young, a citizen of New York, 
John A. Gray, a citizen of Maryland, and 
Andrew M. Jones, a corporal in the United States Marine 


William H. Lewis to be Assistant Attorney General, charged 
with the defense of Indian depredation claims, 


Corps. PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Unitep States District Jupse. CAVALRY ARM, 
Foster V. Brown, of Tennessee, to be United States district | First Lieut. William S. Wells to be captain. 
judge for the district of Porto Rico, vice John J. Jenkins, de-| First Lieut. William H. Clopton, jr., to be captain. 
ceased, ; Second Lieut. Henry J. Reilly to be first lieutenant. 
Unitep States District ATTORNEY. Second Lieut. James J. O’Hara to be first lieutenant. 
Arthur J. Tuttle, of Michigan, to be United States attorney Second Lieut. Albert C. Wimberly to be first lieutenant. 
for the eastern district of Michigan, commencing September 1, COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
1911, vice Frank H. Watson, whose term has expired. Capt. Earle D’A. Pearce to be major. 
PosTMASIERS. First Lieut. Frederic H. Smith to be captain. 
ALABAMA. FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Frank W. Slocomb to be postmaster at Headland, Ala. Office | Maj. Charles T. Menoher to be lieutenant colonel. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. Capt. Adrian 8. Fleming to be major. 
sutemons First Lieut. Charles G. Mortimer to be captain. 
. , Second Lieut. Harold BE. Marr to be first lieutenant, 
Joseph C. Holly to be postmaster at McHenry, II1., in place of ca 
tollin Waite. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, SEATS ADM. 
1911. Lieut. Col. Robert N. Getty to be colonel. 
William S. Jenkins to be postmaster at Golconda, IJ1., in place Maj. Robert L. Hirst to be lieutenant colonel. 
of John GC. Baker, deceased. Capt. Ernest B. Gose to be major. 
KANSAS. Capt. Paul A. Wolf to be major. 


Capt. George D. Moore to be major. 
Capt. Willis Uline to be major. 

Capt. Charles C. Clark to be major. 
Second Lieut. Cushman Hartwell to be second lieutenant of 


George A. Benkelman to be postmaster at St. Francis, Kans., 
in place of George A. Benkelman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 20, 1911. 





KENTUCKY. 


cavalry. 
Thomas M. Scott to be postmaster at Somerset, Ky., in place CHAPLAIN. 
ary ae Catron. Incumbent's commission expired Janu-| haplain George D. Rice to be chaplain with the rank of 
major. 
ule MASSACHUSETTS. APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
rthur BE. Walker to be postmaster at Maynard, Mass., in . — 
place of William R. Hall, d aon MEDICAL vn CORPS, 
MINNESOTA. tie A To be first lieutenants, 
Ralph Prescott to be postmaster at Le Roy, Minn., in place of aoe 
; , Henry David Brown. 
Charles §. Harden, who failed to qualify. Willixm Joseph Condon. 
MONTANA. Timothy Francis Goulding. 


Allan Cameron to be postmaster at Bozeman, Mont., in place George Edward Maurer. 
of Ira L. Kirk. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1910.| James Edwin Mead. 
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Louis Allaire Molony. 
Sylvester Francis O'Day. 
David Michael Reberts. 
Stanley Sevier Warren. 
Robert Barker Williams. 
Ernest Brindley Dunlap. 
Daniel Brannen Edwards. 
James Vincent Falisi. 
James Graham Flynn, 
John Tucker Halsell. 
Irving McNeil. 
Lee Whitmore Paul. 
Fred Allen Pittenger. 
Walter Leon Teaby. 
James Lyman Whitney. 
John Wesley Edwards. 
Theodore Bruce Beatty. 
William Thomas Belfield, 
Forest Alvin Black. 
John William Colbert. 
James Frank Corbett. 
James Beaty Eagleson. 
Herman Wiiliam Goelitz. 
William Charles Heussy. 
Andrew Jackson Hosmer. 
Simeon Edward Josephi. 
Walter Kelton. 
‘Albert Edward Mackay. 
Kenneth Alexander James Mackenzie. 
Ray William Matson. 
William Porter Mills. 
Henry Joseph O’Brien. 
Brown Pusey. 
Alpha Eugene Rockey. 
John Osgood Rush. 
Austin Ulysses Simpson. 
Alan Welch Smith. 
George Flanders Wilson. 
Daniel Webster Fetterolf. 
Edgar Smith Linthicum. 
Reynolds Cornelius Mahaney. 
POSTMASTERS. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
William B. Gove, Antrim. 
Cyrus E. Varney, Newport. 
NEW YORK. 
John Maddock, jr., Larchmont. 
Wilmer D. Sharpe, Loomis. 
OHIO, 
Alva D. Alderman, Marietta. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, June 14, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for our national en- 
sign, a thing of beauty, which stands for law and order, liberty, 
justice, equal rights, peace and good will to all men; that it has 
become a national feature to celebrate in song and story its 
official birth and incomparable history in our public schools, by 
patriotic societies, and the people in general. Grant, O God, 
that the ideals which it represents may more and more obtain ; 
that it may float on in peace over a happy, prosperous, God- 
loving people forever. In the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the proceed- 
ings under Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with for to-day. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the proceedings under Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. 
The question being taken, and, two-thirds voting in the 
affirmative, the motion was agreed to. 
THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of- the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union for the further consideration of the | 
(H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures , 
wool, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the furthe, 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11019) to reduce the duties 5 
wool and manufactures of wool, with Mr. Hay in the chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to ; 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, when the g 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzeELL] was addressing 
House, he made a characterization of myself that I do not thi 
I should permit to pass unnoticed. I shall not undertake ; 
reply to the gentleman in kind, preferring to follow the man 
of gentle breeding rather than that of the coarse and roug! 

During the course of his remarks he had, to his app 
satisfaction, successfully established the error of the staten 
of the leader of the Democratic Party in his opening state 
with reference to the bill under discussion regarding the }) 
ent condition of the Treasury, and was proceeding to sg! 
how the Treasury of the United States was bulging and ) 
thoric, and at that time I ventured to inquire whether or 
the work on the Panama Canal having progressed since 1: 
and all the expenses incident thereto having been borne by | 
current revenues of the Treasury, that it occurred to me ; 
if the Treasury was in the wholesome and healthy condi: 
that it had been since the inauguration of that work, it \ 
unnecessary to issue the fifty millions of 3 per cent bonds {| 
are now being advertised for sale, carrying an annual inte) 
burden of $1,500,000 to be added to the present $21,000.‘ 
annual interest account we are now carrying; that if the Tr 
ury had been able to carry this expense of over $200,000, 
without the issue of bonds, I questioned the wisdom of issui 
bonds at present to refund to the Treasury the amount 
money that had been expended heretofore in the constructi 
of the canal, notwithstanding the fact that the right to is 
such bonds had existed since August, 1909. It struck me as 
a little strange that if the Treasury is in the condition de- 
scribed by him at this very particular time it was necessary 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to issue these bonds now. 
That statement he characterized as ignorant, and coming f) 
an intelligence so ignorant as not to be worthy of an ansy 
and immediately, with much show of feeling, refused to yield 
further in order that I might reply to him and have been co- 
pelled to wait until this time to do so. 

And yet I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, where his characteriz 
tion applies; and for myself, having made this statement, I :1 
willing for that accusation to rest upon the person who shoul 
bear such a characterization, and I leave it to the Recorp ty 
show whether the gentleman merits his own characterization, 
or whether I deserve it. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzeLL] was 
not in his seat this morning during the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

I now yield one hour to the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
BERGER]. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, it is hardly necessary for me 
to explain how highly I appreciate the honor of being a member 
of this House. 

There is probably no other legislative body in the world in 
which there are so many earnest, bright, and interesting men. 
However, you interpret things as you see them, and you sce 
them from the point of view of your class—the capitalist class. 

The first question you naturally ask of any new Member is, 
What is your message? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a message to deliver from the 
most advanced and intelligent section of the toiling masses— 
from millions of men and women. 

If you will bear with me in patience for an hour I shall try 
to deliver a part of that message to the best of my ability. 

I am told that oratory counts for little or nothing in this 
House—that you want facts. I am very glad of that, because 
I hope to convince you within 5 minutes that I am not an 
orator, and within 10 minutes that I have some facts. 

Now, gentlemen, I just ask you kindly to overlook my Mil- 
waukee accent, but to overlook nothing else. [Laughter.] 

Some of the gentlemen here have repeated the old threadbare 
fallacy that the high tariff is to protect labor. 

Now, I want it understood that there is no such thing as 
protection to labor in any tariff bill. I want to say this in 
the name of the many millions of enlightened workingmen in 
this country, and in all other civilized countries, who think for 

ves. 
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Moreover, gentlemen, you are not in the habit of making laws 
for the protection of labor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You are continually making laws for the protection of life 
and property—for the protection of the lives of those who own 
the property, and for the protection of the property they own. 
You are continually making laws for manufacturers, bankers, 
and merchants. 

But the workingman who has no other property than his 
labor gets scant protection, indeed. 

If he wants to be protected, he must commit a crime; he 
must steal or get drunk and disturb the peace or become a 
tramp. Then the law gets hold of him and gives him protec- 
tion. Then he gets the protection of the jail or the peniten- 
tiary. 

‘a long as he is well and decent the law does not protect 
him. The high tariff does not protect him. 

What is the philosophy of the tariff? 

The history of the protective tariff is the same in every 
country. 

Agricultural countries subsidize manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of creating industries. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries England became 
the foremost manufacturing country of the world. Germany, 
which before had supplied the world with manufactured goods, 
had been thrown back in civilization and culture by the horrors 
of the religious wars incident to the Reformation. 

England bought the raw material of the world and sold the 
manufactured product. In order to build up industries in their 
own countries the European rulers tried to protect their manu- 
facturers against the importation of English goods by putting 
up a high tariff. 

The history of the American tariff is very much the same. 
The tariff reaches back to the days of Alexander Hamilton and 
is based upon the same idea. 

It simply meant subsidizing the manufacturers so as to build 
up industries. It meant that the Nation was paying the manu- 
facturer a bonus for investing his money in manufacturing. 

The result in every country has been the same. 

The high tariff at first stimulated competition. Everybody 
who had any money or any business talent went into the manu- 
facturing business. 

That tendency, of course, cut down the profits. It culminated 


in this country about 1892, when one of those periodical crises | 


which are a part of our industrial system set in. 


The result was natural enough. No matter whether we have 


a high tariff or free trade, competition has a tendency to weed 
out the economically weaker concerns. 
That process of weeding out is mightily stimulated by these 
industrial crises, a matter to which I shall refer again later. 
The process of weeding out went merrily on in this country. 


Toward the end of the last century a number of the remaining | 


big firms found it more profitable to unite than to continue the 
fight. 

There you have the origin of trusts. 

It is not fair to ascribe the origin of trusts entirely, or even 
mainly, to the high tariff. 

The high tariff is responsible for the trusts only as it stimu- 
lates competition, and inasmuch as it subsidizes the manu- 
facturers, 


But the outcome of competition is always the same. Compe- | 


tition always kills competition in the end. We find trusts in 


high-tariff America and in free-trade England. We find trusts | 


in Germany and even in little Holland. As a matter of fact, 
every flourishing industry winds up in a trust. 
I can go still further. I will say that in every manufac- 


turing country the manufacturers at first demand protection | 


and get it. 


They want protection in order to conquer the home market— 
the market in their own country. They demand it as a mat- 
ter of patriotism. Business men are always patriotic when 
there is profit in sight. [Laughter.] 

But the business man, after he has gained control of the 
home market and reaches out for the profits in other countries, 
changes from the patriot to the cosmopolite. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. BERGER. No; I shall ask the gentleman to wait until 
I have developed my theme, and then I shall be very glad to 
answer all questions. I am here to answer questions for the 
next year and a half. [Laughter.] 

The business man suddenly finds that the high tariff—the 
same high tariff which has helped him to control the home 
market—is a chain on his legs when he wants to conquer the 
world market. Therefore he is willing to drop the tariff. 
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This is the case with the highly protected iron industry. The 
leading spirits in that industry are just about ready to drop 
the high tariff not only for iron, but for everything else. 

Thus, the New York Sun of Thursday, June 8, says: 

Possibly this country might continue to keep out of the poorhouse, 
grow wool, and make clothes, even if they have not the heayen-born 
tariff to consecrate every sheep and every manufacturer. 

Considering that the New York Sun is supposed to be Pier- 
pont Morgan’s mouthpiece and the organ of standpattism in 
industry, this is rather a frank admission. 

Moreover, no lesser authority than Mr. Carnegie has declared 
that we are ready for a reduction of duties in the iron industry. 

I am not, however, concerned with the manufacturers’ side of 
| this question. The manufacturers are well able to take care of 
| themselves, and they are exceedingly well represented in this 
| House. [Laughter.] 
| What I want to bring out is that it never was intended that 
| the high tariff should protect the workingman. That pretense 
| was simply an afterthought, because the workingmen have 
| votes. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Only American 

manufacturers have dared to tell this falsehood to their work- 

ingmen. Why? Because until very recent years American 
workingmen were more ignorant on economic and social ques- 
tions than their brothers in Germany or France. 

The highly protected manufacturers of Germany never dared 
tell their workingmen that the tariff was there to protect the 
workingman. The protected manufacturers of France never 
dared tell their workingmen that the tariff protected them. 

It was only in this country, after the infant industries had 
| become giants, that some of our Pennsylvania politicians con- 
ceived the idea of claiming that the high tariff was here to 
protect the workingman. 

But this issue shows plainly the paramount influence of our 
manufacturers and traders in political affairs, even though 
every workingman in America has a vote. The manufacturers 
palm off their private issues as national issues. 

It is the manufacturers who want protection: it is the com- 
mercial men, and mainly the importers, who want free trade. * 

The manufacturers, as I said before, pretend that protection 
benefits the working classes, 

But that this claim is a mere sham is evident from the fact 
| that they have never proposed to discourage the immigration 
of foreign workingmen; that, on the contrary, they have always 
| done all they could to encourage foreign laborers to come over; 
that they have even sent agents to Europe to coax laborers by 
false pretenses. 

There can be no doubt that wages are better here than in 
European countries, but the causes of this fact have little or 
| nothing to do with the tariff. 
| The workman in highly protected Germany has somewhat 
the advantage, in wages and hours, over the workman in highly 
protected France. The workman in free-trade England has a 
shade the advantage over the workman in highly protected Ger- 
many. 

It can not be shown that the tariff has any general effect upon 

| wages. 
| Higher wages in the United States are due to a number of 
| highly complex factors. 
There is, first, the higher efficiency of the American work- 
| man, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reprre.tp] pointed 
out in his interesting speech day before yesterday. ‘There is, 
next, the more perfected machinery upon which he works. 
| There is also the advanced development of trades unionism. 
| There is, furthermore, the fact that, until recently, large tracts 
of public land served constantly to draw off some part of the 
competing laborers of the towns and cities to the country. 

Finally, there is the fact that the economic system, as a whole, 
has never settled down in America into the hard and fast 
groove in which it runs in Europe. 

Indeed, that system in America still retains something of the 
elasticity of colonial times. 

Since the great strike in Pittsburg in 1892—which ended with 
the battle on the Monongahela—the claim that the high tariff 
protects the workingman has become more rare. I should not 
advise the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any ather gentleman 
to make such a claim before an audience of workingmen of 
Pittsburg, Chicago, or Milwaukee when there is a strike on for 
living wages in some branch of the iron industry. 

While the products of our factories are highly protected, 
sometimes as highly as 200 per cent, the producers of these 
products are not protected at all. On the contrary, during the 
last 20 years Slavonians, Italians, Greeks, Russians, and Ar- 
menians have been brought into this country by the million. 
Simply because they have a lower standard of living they have 
crowded out the Americans, Germans, Englishmen, and Irish- 
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men from the workshops, factories, and mines of our highly pro- 
tected industries. 

And in the steel mills of Pittsburg, Chicago, and Milwaukee, 
where 30 years ago the so-called princes of labor used to get 
from $10 to $15 a day, the modern white coolies get $1.75 for 12 
hours a day, seven days in the week—having no time to praise 
the Lord, and no reason either. [Laughter.] 

As for the manufacturers of woolen goods, Bulletin 57 of the 
Census Bureau, which gives the figures on manufactures for 
1905, shows (p. 93) that 44,452 youths and men, 24,552 girls 
and women, and 3,743 children under 16 employed in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods receive a yearly average of $396 and a 
weekly average of $7.61. 

The same bulletin shows that 29,883 youths and men, 32,130 
girls and women, and 7,238 children under 16 employed in the 
manufacture of worsted goods receive a yearly average of $379 
and a weekly average of $7.30. 

According to social workers who have made a study of family 
budgets, the minimum requirement in the United States for a 
decent living for a family consisting of father, mother, and three 
small children is $750 a year. I believe that estimate is much 
too low, and that none ef the gentlemen in this House would 
want to live on it. However, the average wages in these two 
highly protected industries are but little more than half this 
sum. 

It is true that this average takes in the wages of children and 
youths. But, on the other hand, it also takes in the wages of 
the highly skilled mechanics and of foremen. It is therefore a 
fair average; and it shows a wage entirely inadequate to sup- 
port a decent standard of living. 

As for me, I am against all tariffs—high tariffs or low 
tariffs—and against low tariffs as a proposition to raise revenue. 

Every tariff, high or low, means that it hits the poor man 
worst. So long as a tax is placed on the necessities of life, it 
will fall upon the poor man much more heavily than upon the 
rich man. [Applause.] 

To begin with, it is the poor people whe, as a rule, have many 
children. The tax on shoes will strike a poor sewer digger who 
has six children six times as hard as it will the millionaire, who 
has one child. Moreover, the digger can afford it 1,000 times 
less. [Applause.] 

Every tariff puts the burden upon the people who can afford 
it least. Every tariff means that the wealthy people are not 
willing to pay their share of taxes and that they want the poor 
people to pay it for them. It means that these taxes go to the 
manufacturer. 

This is all any tariff means. 

It is in all cases an inheritance of the Middle Ages—the 
Dark Ages—when the privileged classes did not pay any taxes 
and the common people had to pay them all. 

The only just tax is an income tax [applause] which is 
graduated to such a degree that it will establish some fairness 
as to the intensity with which it is felt by the poor people as 
compared with the rich. 

I do not want to be understood to imply that the working 
class is benefited by free trade of itself. Free trade is no 
panacea. Free trade would mean that a great deal of our 
manufacturing would be done across the sea—particularly all 
of the manufacturing that has not yet reached the trust stage. 
{Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Moreover, the working class can not endure any sudden low- 
ering of tariffs. It is helpless to protect itself from the conse- 
quences. 

Hspecially in our country, after many years of the highest 
kind of a high tariff, any sudden change would be disastrous, 
and that is where the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNverR- 
woop] was wise. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There are whole communities built up on a tariff schedule on 
some manufactured commodity. A radical and sudden lowering 
of the tariff on any of those products would, of course, unsettle 
conditions, close workshops, and deprive thousands of wage 
earners of their jobs. And since under our planiess system of 
production no provision whatever is made for the displaced 
workers, the result would be widespread disaster and misery. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] When society is willing to 
undertake the transfer of displaced workers from a dying in- 
dustry to a flourishing one we can then welcome any radical 
change in the tariff that seems best for the Nation as a whole. 

Labor does not need the so-called protection of tariffs. It 
does need, however, protection against sudden changes for the 
worse in economic conditions. And in so far as it has had any 
protection it has protected itself by forming trade unions. It 
has protected itself by strikes and bo: which have been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be illegal. 
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But, illegal or not, I hope labor will continue to use them j» 
order to resist the forcing down of the standard of the bulk o: 
our population to a Chinese level. {Applause.] For in man. 
respects we have been coming down continually. [Applause 

Before this, the capitalist era, common workingmen in Ey-. 
land could live a whole week on the earnings of four days. 

Now, in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, common laborers ca: 
—— live a week on the earnings of seven days of excessiy. 

oil. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that ¢). 
socialists’ view on the tariff has ever been heard in this Hoys, 
and if the gentleman will kindly give me a chance to >» 
through with my statement, I shall be very glad to answer ay, 
questions that he may wish to ask, and I have no doubt that | 
will be able to ask them with much more profundity than now 
[Laughter and applause.] , 

There is always free trade in labor. 

Under the present system, which we call in political economy 

the capitalist system, the workingman’s labor has become 
mere ware in the market. And since the man’s labor can | 
be separated from the man, the workingman himself has bec) 
a commodity, whose time is bought and sold. The working). 
or rather his labor power, is subject to the same conditions a. 
every other ware, especially to the conditions of supply and 
demand and to competition. 

The workingman’s labor, or rather his time, is bought noy 
the open market by the highest bidder on the one hand fro.) 
the lowest seller on the other. 

And the employers, that is, the master class, care only to buy 
the workingman’s time when he is young, strong, and healthy. 
When he is sick or when he gets old the employer has no vse 
for him. 

The employer is not in business for the sake of charity. Hi. 
is in business in order to make profits—to make money. 

And because of this we see that our so-called free workers 
are sometimes worse off—from the purely economic point of 
view—than the blacks were under slavery before the war. 

The negro was property and represented about $1,000 in 
value—sometimes more, sometimes less. He was property 
which his master owned. Therefore the master, if he had any 
sense, took good care of his human chattel. The master wis 
eager to have the slave as long and in as goed conditiv 
possible. When the slave became sick or when he died the 
master lost money. 

The case is entirely different with the white workingu 
the so-called free workingman. When the white man is sick or 
when he dies the employer usually loses nothing. 

And high tariff, or tariff for revenue only, or free trade 
like “the flowers that bleom in the spring, have nothing to do 
with the case.” [Laughter.] 

The fact is that the capitalist, the average employer to-day, 
is more concerned about a valuable horse, about a fine dog, 
about a good automobile, than he is about his employee 
about his employee's family. 

In most cases the employment is absolutely impersonal. The 
employer does not know his employee by name, or even |) 
number. This is invariably the case with a stock compan) 
where the shareholders are scattered all over a city, a State, or 
all over the country; sometimes over Europe. 

Nor can any individual capitalist or employer, no maticr 
how charitably inclined he may be, change anything in thes 
conditions. A business or corporation that should try to run 
its plant on a charity basis would not last long. 

As a matter of fact, under the present system it is usu:!! 
the worst employer who sets the pace. The employer wh» 
ean fleece and skin his workingmen best is best equipped for 
the fight in the open market. He can produce his goods ‘|! 
cheapest. 

Thus competition has come to have a fearful meaning to the 
working class. 

On the one hand, it compels the employers to get their labor 
as cheaply as possible; on the other hand, it compels tle 
workingmen to compete with one another for jobs. 

Competition among the workers has become, therefore, « 
cutthroat competition. It is a question as to who is to live 
and who is to starve. It is often a question as to whether a 
man is to stay with his family or become a tramp. 

And the tariff has nothing to do with that question, either. 

There is always free trade in labor. ; 

In many cases now the laborer is compelled to disrupt his 
family and send his wife and children to the shop or factory. 

For this is the greatest curse of machinery—or, rather, 
the individual monopoly of machinery—that capital can be 
coined out of women and even out of infancy. Thus, not alone 
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are men turned into wares, governed by demand and supply, 
put they are also made to scramble for a precarious living 
with their wives, sisters, and children. 

In the cotton factories of the South, from where my Demo- 
cratic free-trade friends come, the women and children com- 
pose two-thirds of the working force. Very similar are the 
conditions in our large cigar and tobacco factories and in the 
workshops of many other industries. 

Laws against this sort of thing are almost useless as jong 
as the present economic system prevails. 

For while it is notorious that the wages thus earned by 
a whole family do not on an average exceed those of the 
head of the family in occupations where it has not become 
habitual to employ women and children, the abuse is still 
daily gaining ground. 

And the reason is very simple. Women and children do 
not go into the factory for the fun of it; they are brought there 
by dire necessity, by competition. And it is competition, too, 
that compels the little children of the southern poor white 
people to go to the cotton factory and offer their young lives 
to be turned into dollars. Here are the figures of children from 
10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, employed in 1900 in 11 Southern 
States, with the percentage of the total number of children of 
that age period: 





j i 











| Per cent Per cent 
States. Males | of total, | Females. of total. 
= 

Viens. cdncddassccentcccovcccccevcccoss 44, 651 33.7 11,094 8.5 
Wank Wi patkdess cent cnccccsccccctes 22, 343 33 2, 481 3.9 
Wea Gated botes cnnccccecesceen 77, 986 55.1 32) 421 35 
South Carolina............... 56, 363 53.8 38,917 33.3 
Ca 2 cacasensesnes 77, 462 46.7 36, 502 22.6 
Kentucky... 53, 676 35. 4 7,441 5.1 
Tennessee. . 63,711 43.2 12, 651 8.9 
Alabama... 80, 989 59 41, 664 31.3 
Mississippi. 63, 906 53.8] 34,103 29.7 
eS ee ee atin , 620 39.4 21, 427 21.6 
pe SO ee 49, 747 50.1 15, 321 15.8 





Nor are conditions in most of the Northern States much 
better. 


With a system like this it is only natural that the rich should | 


become richer and the poor poorer. 

Free competition imposes no restraint upon the powerful. 
They are at liberty to exploit the poor workman to their 
hearts’ content. 

And another thing: The strength on the capitalist side is so 
great, and the capacity for resistance on the side of the work- 
men is so insignificant, that there is actually no freedom of 
contract. The monopoly of the tools has made the employers 
a class of autocrats and the laborers a class of dependents—of 
hirelings. The laborer is simply a hired appendage to the 
machine. 

The machine has come to be the main thing, the costly thing. 
The living appendage, the laborer, can be gotten without much 
trouble or cost. Nowadays, if an owner of tools does not want 
to let a workingman work, the latter has no means of sub- 
sistence unless he finds some other “lord of production” who 
will permit him to produce something. 


sands upon the few. 


ers are free to accept or to refuse the terms of their employers. 
The laborers have to consent. If they refuse the terms, there 
are plenty of others, hungry, starved, and desperate, ready to 
take their places. But suppose it were possible that the em- 
ployer could not get other men to take the places of those who 
refused the terms offered—and, pray, do not for a moment 
think that this could actually be the case—the employer could 
stand it; he would merely stop business for the time being. 
And do not imagine for one instant that he would suffer priva- 
tion by so doing. His home would be just as radiant with luxu- 
ries as eyer, and he would probably try to endure life by a 
trip to some foreign country. 

Now, another important consideration : 

Since the working people do not receive the full value of their 
products—because a considerable profit is made by the employ- 
ing class on everything the workers produce—can they be ex- 
pected to buy back these products? Their numerical strength 
Inakes them the chief consumers of the country and those on 
whom production mainly depends. 

In this way, by the laboring people not being able to con- 
sume enough, and by the planless way in which production is 
carried on in general, the so-called overproduction is created. 

Of course, no matter how much or how little the toilers of a 
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buy with their wages, because they have never received the full 
value of that production. 

In this way the so-called industrial crises originate. They 
have come upon us about once in every 20 years, roughly 
speaking, since capitalist production began its sway. At such 
times the trade and the manufacturing of a nation come to a 
standstill, because “ there is too much on hand.” 

And the working people have to stop work and go ragged 
and hungry because there is too much on hand. 

Statesmen, newspapers, lawyers, and so-called reformers on 
such occasions claim that it is either too much silver or too little 
silver, or lack of confidence, or what not, that is the eause of 
the industrial crisis, or panic, as it is sometimes called. 

But hard times are really hard only on those whose sub- 
sistence depends on their having work to do. 

‘or the poor people the times are always hard. 

During “hard times” the wives and daughters of the capi- 
talists, however, do not leave off attending balls, parties, and 
operas, in their silks and diamonds. 

On the contrary, if the times are very hard, the wealthy and 
charitable people simply arrange one more amusement and call 
it a “charity ball.” 

As far as security of work is concerned, the workman of 
the present time is worse off than any of his predecessors in 
history. In fact, the irregularity of his employment, the fre- 
quency with which he is out of work, is the most alarming 
feature of the workingman’s condition. The toiler of to-day 
can not work when he wants to, or when he ought to, in order 
to support himself and family. He can work only when it is 
to the profit of the employer that he should do so. 

How all this came about—well, it is simply a 
industrial evolution. 

In the Middle Ages, before capitalist production had come 
upon the stage of events, a system of smal! industries pre- 
vailed, and, m some few cases, has continued to the present day. 

This system rested on the private ownership by the workman 
himself of the means of production. The instruments of labor 
were then paltry, dwarfish, and cheap; and for that very 
reason, aS a rule, they belonged to the producers themselves. 
Since the fifteenth century, and especially since the power of 
steam was utilized, these limited implements of production have 
been gradually enlarged, united, and improved, until the com- 
mon tool of the Middle Ages, and even some of the instru- 
ments that were common 50 years ago and later, have been 
transformed into the machines of to-day. 

In place of the hand loom, the spinning wheel, and the 
smith’s hammer there appeared the mechanical loom, the spin- 
ning macine, and the steam hammer. Instead of the single 
workshop there appeared the factory that combines the united 
labor of hundreds and of thousands. At the same time pro- 
duction was transformed from a series of isolated—individual— 
acts into a series of social and combined acts. 

The yarn, the cloth, the metal articles which now come out of 
the factory are the joint product of the many people through 
whose hands they had to go successively before being ready. 

No single person can say of them: “ This I have made.” 


matter of 


Yet 


| these social tools and social products are treated in the same 


| way as they were at the time when the tool was an individual 
And so this system now creates the dependence of the thou- | tool and when the product was created by the individual. 
| the present new mode of production remains subjeet to the 
It is a paltry evasion of our capitalists to say that the work- | 


So 


old form of appropriation, although the new form of production 
does away with the very conditions on which the old form was 
based. In times of old the owner of the simple tool appropri- 
ated cr took for his own use his own product, while now—and 


| it is important to grasp this fact fully—the owner of the tool, 


| of the machine, appropriates the work of others. 





nature which naturally should be a benefit to all- 


He ap] 
priates this work without a jury and without a verdict. 

And so we see plainly that the private ownership of the 
means of production, which was formerly the mea 
ing the product to the producer, has now become 
exploitation, and, consequently, of servitude. 

The development of the tool into the machine sep 
workman from his product. In this way a comparatively small 
number of capitalists obtain a monopoly of the means of pro- 
duction. 

We are often inclined to deprecate the resistance of the work- 
ingmen to the introduction of machinery. 

But these victories of the human intellect over the forces of 
an unlimited 
often become a 


ro- 


ns of secur- 
of 


the mean 


irates the 


source of blessing to the human race—hbave 
means of torture to the toilers. 
How many wage earners has the introduction of machinery 


thrown out of employment? How many lives have thereby been 


nation create, they always create more than they are able to! destroyed? 
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All the advantage of all the new inventions, machines, and 
improvements now goes mainly to the small class of capitalists; 
while on the other hand these new inventions, machines, im- 


provements, and labor devices displace human labor and 
steadily increase the army of the unemployed, who, starved 
and frantic, are ever ready to take the places of those who have 
work, thereby still further depressing the labor market. 

It is from this army that the capitalist class recruit their 
special police, their deputy sheriffs, their Pinkerton detectives, 
and some of their minor politicians. 

And the wageworkers are by no means the only sufferers. 
The small employers, the small merchants, are also feeling the 
sting of an unequal competition. 

For every one of these men of business lives at war with all 
his brethren. The hand of the one is against the other, and 
no foe is more terrible to him than the one who is running a 
neck race with him every day. 

Therefore, in the factory as well as in the store, the wages 
must be cut constantly, and the sales must be ever enlarged. 
The latest improvements, the best labor-saving machinery, must 
be used and as litle wages must be paid as possible. The race is 
for life or death and “the devil gets the hindmost.” 

The fierce competition lessens the profit on each article, and 
this must be compensated for by a greater number of articles 
heing produced and sold; that is, the cheaper the goods the more 
capital is required to carry on the business. 

Precisely, then, for the same reason that the mechanic with 
his own shop and working on his own account has nearly dis- 


appeared in the struggle between hand work and machine | 


work—for precisely the same reason the small manufacturers, 
with their little machinery, their small capital, and their little 
stock of goods, are now being driven from the field. 

And the same is the case with the little store that must com- 
pete with the department store or the mail-order house. 

It is that class that is yelling most loudly against the corpo- 
rations, the railroads, and the trusts. 

It is that class that wants the Sherman law to be made “ more 
effective.” It is that class that would like to turn the wheel of 
economic evolution backwards. 


We can not destroy the trusts without destroying our civil- 


ization. 

Moreover, we do not want to destroy them. 
some system into the industrial chaos. They are the forerunners 
of a new social order. They have put the first effective check 
upon the disastrous evils of competition. 

While competition grows more intense among the workers 
looking for jobs, and while it still prevails among the small 
traders and small manufacturers, the trusts have abolished 
competition in the realm of “ big business.” 

The trusts are undoubtedly a milestone in the industrial evo- 
lution of the race. The trusts spell progress and are a tremen- 
dous benefit. So far, however, they are mainly a benefit to their 
owners. 

What we must do, therefore, is to extend the benefits of this 
ownership to the entire Nation. 

The national ownership of the trusts must be our next great 
step in evolution. The Sherman law ought to be repealed and 
a law enacted to nationalize every industry where the output 
and the prices are controlled by a trust or a privately owned 
monopoly. 

On the other hand, it is the trusts which by their very magni- 
tude have made the viciousness of the capitalist system clear to 
everyone. 

We see that the purely individualist theory of private owner- 
ship of “ property "—which our competitive wage system has 
made the foundation of society—has resulted in practically 
abolishing the possibility of private ownership for the great 
majority of the people. 

One-tenth of our population already owns more than four- 
fifths of the wealth. The centralization of the control of prop- 
erty is increasing with a rapidity that threatens the integrity of 
the Nation. The average of wages, the certainty of employ- 
ment, the social privileges and independence of the wage-earning 
and agricultural population, when compared with the increase of 
the wealth and social production, are steadily and rapidly de- 
creasing. 

And the very worst of the social temptations is that wealth 
has become the greatest, one might say the only, social power. 
All human worth is estimated in terms of wealth—in dollars and 
cents. 

Things can not go on like this indefinitely. White men will 
not always stand it. We are by our present circumstances and 
consequences creating a race of “ white people” in our midst, 
compared with which the vandals of the fourth century were a 
humane nation, 


The trusts bring | 
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Within a short time, with present tendencies unchecked, we 
shall have two nations in this country, both of native grr wel 
One will be very large in number, semicivilized, half starved 
and degenerated through misery; the other will be small jp 
number, overfed, overcivilized, and degenerated through luxury 

What will be the outcome? ee 

Some day there will be a voleanic eruption. A fearful retribu 
tion will be enacted on the capitalistic class as a class, and the 
innocent will suffer with the guilty. : 

Such a revolution would throw humanity back into sep; 
barbarism and cause even a temporary retrogression of ciyjjj- 
zation. - 

Various remedies have been proposed. Single tax, more 
silver dollars, greenbacks, and a dozen other remedies hay. 
been offered. jut since none of them does away with ¢)o 
deadly effects of competition, and with the effect of the nis 
chine on the workman, I must dismiss them as insufficje)); 
This is particularly the case with the single tax, which woy),) 
simply for a time sharpen competition and thus increase ;), 
misery of the working class. 

The other day we listened to a fervid plea for the single ; 
delivered on this floor by the gentleman from New York |\} 
GeorGE]. He gave particular attention to the introduction . 
this system in Vancouver, British Columbia, and painted 
glowing colors the blessings that had followed it. And yo. 
comes the distressing news that Vancouver is in the midst , 
a general strike, the first of its kind in that city, involyine 
every organized workman there. Evidently the single tax js 
not a substitute for bread and butter. [Laughter.] 

But this is what the Socialists say: 

The machinery and all the progress in implements of | 
duction we can not and do not want to destroy. Civilizat 
does not want to go back to the Middle Ages or be reduced ty 
barbarism. 

And as long as these implements of production—land, ma- 
chinery, raw materials, railroads, and telegraphs—remain pyri- 
vate property, only comparatively few can be the sole owners 
and masters thereof. As long as such is the case these few 
will naturally use this private ownership for their own private 
advantage. 

The highest industrial order which competitive individualism 
has given us, and can give us, is that of capitalist and wage 
earner. 

A capitalist and wage-earner order of society inevital)|) 
ends in the economic rule of a comparatively few absolute 
masters over a humerous socially subject class. 

The wage system was a step in the evolution of freedom 
but only a step. Without trade-unionism and labor ass 
tions the wage system would produce a social state lower than 
that of fewdalism. 

There can be no social freedom nor complete justice until 
there are no more hirelings in the world; until all become both 
the employers and the employed of society. 

This social freedom, this complete justice, can be accon- 
plished only by the collective ownership and democratic mau 
agement of the social means of production and distribution. 

I realize that all this can not be brought about by a sinzle 
stroke—by a one-day’s revolution. But I know that all lezis- 
lation in order to be really progressive and wholesome must 
move in that direction. 

Legislation that does not tend to an increased measure of 
control on the part of society as a whole is not in line with 
the trend of economic evolution and can not last. 

Legislation that interferes with the natural evolution of in 
dustry means the taking of backward steps and can not 
succeed. 

Legislation that divides nations into armed camps, thot 
creates useless navies, that puts up Chinese walls between 
peoples eager to trade with one another, is reactionary and 
can not endure. 

The meastre now under discussion is of small immediate 
concern to the working class. In itself it means no materi:! 
change in the conditions of the working man or working wom! 
But because it is in line with social and political evolution, 
because it tends to destroy the old tariff superstition, because 
it tends to break down the barriers between nations and to 
bring into closer relations the various peoples of the world [ 
shall support the bill. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BERGER. Certainly. How much time have I, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes remaining 

Mr. BERGER. Then I shall be glad to answer questiony 
for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. KAHN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the workmen in this country are worse off than at any time 
in the history of the world? 

Mr. BERGER. I did not say anything of the kind. I said 
that the certainty of employment is smaller under the capi- 
talist system than under any previous system. 

Mr. KAHN. I understood the gentleman to say——— 

Mr. BERGER. Ob, no. The gentleman probably was not 
here from the beginning of my remarks. The wages are better 
in this country than in any other country in the world. I 
said that at the very beginning of my remarks, and explained 

lV. 

a KAHN. Because I know in my own city of San Fran- 
cisco the savings banks have deposits of $159,000,000, which 
are the savings of the working people of that community. 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; and I know that you have had more 
strikes and more hell in San Francisco than in any other city 
I know of except Chicago. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Strikes? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; more labor troubles. 

Mr. KAHN. San Francisco is to-day the best organized 
labor community in this country, and the workingmen there 
have had strikes only to the same extent as they have had 
them in any other section. 

Mr. BERGER. And a few more. 

Mr. KAHN. But they have been uniformly victorious, and 
at the present time we are getting along splendidly. We 
have not had any serious strikes for about three years. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, let me predict something. 
I have been in the labor and socialist movement for 27 years. 
The conditions in San Francisco, which the gentleman from 
California paints in such glowing colors, are the result of a 
quasi allianee between “ big business” and a certain trade-union 
element, an alliance for which I would never stand. Let us 
see where this is going to lead to. It so far has brought more 
corruption than was ever known in any other city of the 
United States. 

Mr. KAHN. The alleged corruption was under a former 
labor-union administration 

Mr. BERGER. I am not speaking about the labor unions. I 
am speaking about “big business” using the labor union as a 
political tool. [Applause.] 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BERGER. I do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite understand the 
gentleman’s allusion to me and to Vancouver and to the strike 
in Vancouver. 

Mr. BERGER. If the gentleman will permit, I will read to 
you so that you can formulate your question just right. I said: 
The other day we listened to a fervid plea for the single tax, de- 
ivered on this floor by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Groner]. 
Ile paid particular attention to the introduction of this system in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and painted in glowing colors the 
blessings that had followed it. And now comes the distressing news 
that Vancouver is in the midst of a general strike, 
kind in that city, involving every organized workman there. 
the single tax is not a substitute for bread and butter. 

Mr. GEORGE. The single tax is a taxation question. I would 
like to understand—does the gentleman connect me up with that 
strike? 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, no. [Laughter.] Whatever I may say 
about his theories, the gentleman from New York is innocent. 
The gentleman has nothing to do with that strike. I did not 
mean to say anything about it, but I wanted to show that the 
single tax does not improve labor conditions. It does not. 
Strikes are just as frequent in single-tax cities as in cities 
where they do not have the single tax. That is what I wanted 
to bring out. 

Mr. GEORGDH. I thank the gentleman. 
enlightened. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. If I understood the gentleman, he said he 
was not opposed to the organization of trusts. Is that correct? 

Mr. BERGER. I am not opposed to the organization of 
trusts any more than I am opposed to the Atlantic Ocean or 
to the Mississippi River, or, let us say, to anything that is a 
natural outcome of conditions. I explained that the trusts 
are the natural result of industrial evolution, and anything 
that is the natural outcome of an industrial development I am 
not oppesed to. 

Mr. STANLEY. That 1s, that it follows inevitably? 

Mr. BERGER. That it follows inevitably. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, I want to ask the gentleman this: 
Does the gentleman favor the fixing of the price of commodities, 








Evidently 


I feel very greatly 
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of these immense organizations engaged in interstate trade, by 
the Government? 

Mr. BERGER. 
is only primary. 
in favor of that. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand so. 

Mr. BERGER. And for the first time in my life Mr. Gary 
and I agree on anything. But I will say it will not 
help much. It proves, though, that even the trust concedes 
that it has grown to such dimensions that it has become a 
quasi-public utility and that it is no longer a private business. 
The only solution, however, is the national ownership of the 
trusts. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand the gentleman, he speaks 
of the trusts as a milestone in industrial evolution 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STANLEY. In other words, the centralization of the 
immense wealth and energy of the steel business, for instance, 
in the hands at last of one man, and the centralization of the 
manufacture of wool in the hands of one man, and the manu- 
facture of other textiles, like cotton, in the hands of one man, 
and the refining of sugar in the hands of one man 

Mr. BERGER. One concern. 

Mr. STANLEY. I should say one person, whether corporate 
or individual—that this will in a short time place the body of 
the wealth of this country and the employment of all the labor 
in this country in the hands of a few persons, whether corporate 
or individual, and then the Government, as you say, should fix 
the price of the commodities of these great concerns, and it will 
be but a step from that until, instead of allowing them with the 
price fixed by the Government to operate for the benefit of a few 
individuals, they will be forced to operate for the benefit of all 
men? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STANLEY. And that will be the easy step from the 
Government control as advocated by Judge Gary to Socialism 
as advocated by yourself? 

Mr. BERGER. That will be a very natural step. 

Mr. STANLEY. And an inevitable one. 

Mr. BERGER. Nobody can regulate another man’s business. 
I would hate to regulate your property. The regulation of other 
people’s property is always a dubious thing to undertake. The 
trust, however, is willing to part with some of its rights of 
ownership. If I have a right to say how much you shallget for 
your horse, I have a share in that horse. As long as I can de 
cide for how much you may sell your house, I have a share in 
that honse. And as long as I can fix a price for a coat, I prac- 
tically share in the ownership of that coat. Now that the trust 
offers an opportunity of ownership to the Government, the Govy- 
ernment ought to accept. Complete ownership, however, is the 
final solution. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand you, there is little differ- 
ence between the position you take and the position taken, for 
instance, by the United States Steel Corporation, in this, that 
competition is a bad thing? 

Mr. BERGER. It was not a bad thing in its day. 
business” it is played out; it does not exist. 
thing as long as economic conditions required it. 

Mr. STANLEY. You spoke in your address of the evils of 
competition and the bad effects of it—— 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STANLEY. And suppose that these great industrial in- 
stitutions, like the United States Steel Corporation, for instance, 
believe in abolishing competition and fixing the price by agree- 
ment or by law, the only difference between the trusts and the 
Socialists is that the trusts believe in having the Government 
run their business for the benefit of the persons who own them 





Mr. Chairman, I favor it as a first step. It 
I understand Mr. Gary of the Steel Trust is 
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and you believe in having them run these great organizations for 
the benefit of all the people? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 


consin has expired. 

Mr. FOWLER. I ask that his time be extended. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask what are the views of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] as to Government 
ownership? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
consin [Mr. Brercer] has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask permission to reply to the gentleman 
from Illinois, if I can hear him. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brrcer}. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to ask whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky is for Government ownership? 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky is essen- 
tially im individualist. He differs as widely from Judge Gary 
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gentleman from Wis- 
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as from the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer]. I am not 
a Republican; I am not a Socialist; I am a Democrat. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And I believe in competition 
and the independence of the individual. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Bercer] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow.Lrer]? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER. I understood the gentleman to say, in the 
course of his argument, that the conditions had grown to such 
an extent that the capitalist of to-day thought more of his 
wealth than he did of the laborer or the family of the laborer? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; I said the average capitalist. 

Mr. FOWLER. I was at a coal mine in my district last 
summer wherein there had been an explosion, and a man was 
sent down to investigate the result. When he came back the 
superintendent asked him, as the first question, ““ Were there 
any mules killed?” Is that what you mean by sizing up this 
situation? 

Mr. BERGER, 
recite a good many incidents of a similar nature. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. BERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman was discussing the trust 
question. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that what he means, under our present industrial system, is 
that where a man has used his property to produce a monopoly, 
under the common law and under our Constitution that man’s 
property is devoted to the public use and that the Government 





has a right, this Congress has a right, to regulate those prices? | 


And I will ask the gentleman further if our Supreme Court, in 
the cases of Munn against Illinois and the people against Budd, 
bas not announced and confirmed that doctrine? 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know all the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. I am glad I do not. [Laughter.] 
However, whether the Supreme Court has so decided or not, the 
trusts are the natural outcome of industrial evolution, and our 
laws, our courts, and our Constitution will have to accommodate 
themselves to industrial conditions. 

Mr. JACKSON. What I wanted to ask was this: Would 
it be anything contrary to the present doctrine of individualism, 
as we understand it in this country, if the courts and the leg- 
islature should regulate the prices of the products of men who 
violated the laws and used their property to produce a mo- 
nopoly? 

Mr. BERGER. Well, I will say that it would be contrary to 
the spirit of a régime of true individualism. Any interference 
by the Government with the rights of private property is social- 
istic in tendency. 

Mr. JACKSON. I hope the gentleman is in favor of the 
Government enforcing true individualism. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
be given time to answer my question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the state of the 
country depends upon this. I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN] is recognized for one hour. The committee will be in 
order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to participate 
in this discussion, for I frankly admit that Schedule K is one of 
the most intricate features of tariff legislation; and I, for one, 
was willing to wait until the Tariff Board, created by the last 
Congress, would be able to report to this Congress the result of 
its investigations regarding wool. But the other day the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] put into the Recorp a 
letter from a firm in Philadelphia, a portion of which I desire 
to read: 

Permit us, however, in connection with this subject of commerce, to 
suggest that the best thing that the Congress can do at this time for 
the advantage of American commerce is to adjourn and go home. All 
industrial trade in this country is paralyzed. housands of men, either 
partially or wholly idle, are walking the streets, and factories are 
closed or working on short time, whilst the several members of the 
Government * * * are spending the passing moment in a wild 
endeavor to secure a reelection to the particular office which he or they 
may be holding. 

The suggestion, it seems to me, is fraught with a great deal 
of wisdom as well as much common sense, and I honestly 
believe that the entire country is of the impression that we are 
playing politics down here more than anything else. I feel 
confident that the country has already discovered that the gold 
which was promised by the Democracy prior to the last election 


I did not know of that incident; but I could | of pis blushing bride was taxed at such and such a per cei 
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has turned out to be but tinsel, and that the seeming virtue of 
the Democracy has turned out to be but smooth-faced hypo 
risy. And I believe that the consideration of Schedule K. 
which is now in progress in this House, has convinced the 
country more than ever that such is the fact. 

Conditions in the United States to-day are not unlike the con- 
ditions that prevailed here in 1892. At that time the people of 
this country were led to believe that they were unnecessarily 
and outrageously overtaxed. In the political campaign of that 
year the Democratic Party had placarded all the dead walls of 


| the country with pictures to show that from the cradle to the 


grave the American citizen had to pay his tribute to this or 
that trust or combine that was raising prices on all kinds of 
commodities, and especially on the necessaries of life. I re 


| member very well how the little infant was pictured as lying in 


a cradle that paid such and such a per cent ad valorem of tax: 
and when he grew up to be a schoolboy he paid on his books ani 
his slate and his satchel, such and such a per cent ad valorem 
of taxes. When he grew up to be a young man and was about 
to be married, the wedding ring which he placed on the finger 


ad valorem; when he finally died, he was laid in a coffin that 


| was taxed at such and such a per cent ad valorem; and, last 
| scene of all, when a tombstone was erected over his remains, i: 


too was taxed at such and such a per cent ad valorem. Even 
in death, according to the placards, he could not escape the 
tariff tax. 

The American people were led to believe it, and in 1892 they 
elected a Democratic House of Representatives, a Democratic 
President, and the Senate became Democratic for the first time 
in many years. 

One of the other things that contributed to the success of the 
Democratic Party at that time was the schism that existed in 
the Republican Party. In fact, the Democrats never, in rece1| 
American history, have been able to elect their candidates for 
the important Federal offices in this country unless there was 
schism in the Republican ranks. That was the case in 1&s4, 
when Mr. Cleveland defeated Mr. Blaine. The Republican 
Party was divided. Otherwise Blaine would not have been de- 
feated. 

In 1892 there was a similar condition of affairs. Mr. Harri- 
son, one of the ablest Presidents that ever graced the White 
House, was personally unpopular with the leaders of his party. 
He was not given that generous support that he should have 
received. In addition to that the people were led to believe, as 


| I have just indicated, that they were being taxed to death 


under the McKinley tariff law, which had but recently been 
passed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I should like to ask the gentleman to ex- 
plain the cause of the split in the Republican Party at that 
time? 

Mr. KAHN. It had reference to the personality of the can- 
didate and nothing else. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then it was not the result of vicious legis- 
lation? 

Mr. KAHN. No; it was not. In 1884 Mr. Blaine was looked 
upon as one of the ablest and most popular leaders this country 
had ever had; but he had made powerful enemies during his 
public service, and they fought him bitterly in that campaizu. 
They were known in the political history of that campaign is 
“mugwumps,” to distinguish them from the Republican regu- 
lars, who were then called “ stalwarts.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield for another question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Was it not due to the fact that Mr. 
Blaine stood for reform measures that caused the other ele- 
ments of the Republican Party to secure his defeat? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I do not think it was anything of the kind. 
He was opposed by enemies whom he had made during his 
service in this House and in the Senate of the United States, 
and also as Secretary of State under President Garfield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield to allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. KAHN. I will, certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Do you not admit the historical fact 
that Mr. Clay and Mr. Blaine were acknowledged and consi(- 
ered to be the greatest commoners of this Republic and the 
most popular men? ° 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I think that is so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And yet you say Blaine was defeate:! 
on account of personal unpopularity? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; I did not say that. The gentleman 
misunderstood me. I say that Mr. Blaine was defeated by tle 
machinations of enemies whom he had made during his service 
on this floor and on the floor of the Senate and also as a mem- 
ber of President Garfield’s Cabinet. They became the “ mug- 
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wuinps” of the Republican Party. That is the name by which 
they were known at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democracy had complete control of the 
adininistration of the affairs of this country in 1893, as a re- 
sult of the election of 1892. They immediately began to take 
up tariff legislation, Just as they are doing in this country 
to-day. Within a short time the industries of this country 
became paralyzed, the factories were shut down, and the work- 
ing people were idle. It did not take the American people 
long to discover that they had been fooled, and the voters of the 
country in 1896, fully realizing the mistake that they had 
made in 1892, elected a Republican President, a Republican 
Senate, and again elected a Republican House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for inter- 
rupting him, but I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that the defeat of the Democratic Party in 1896 was due 
to a split in that party? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think it was due to that. It was 
due to economic questions that the people of this country had 
studied during the three lean years that they were clamoring 
for bread; they concluded that the Democratic doctrine on the 
tariff was entirely wrong and that the Republican doctrine of 
protection to American industries was entirely right. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that there was a split in 
the Democratic Party at that time? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and there was also a split in the Repub- 
lican Party; for the free-silver Republicans walked out of the 
Republican national convention even as the gold Democrats had 
broken away from the Democratic Party on the money issue in 
that campaign. So those defections balanced each other. 

Since the time that the Republicans have been in complete 
control of the affairs of this Nation they have enacted such a 
mass of constructive legislation on so many important and di- 
yersified subjects that the period from 1897 to 1911 has no 
parallel for constructive and remedial legislation in the history 
of this country. Let me read a few of the important laws that 
have been written upon the statute books by Republican Con- 
gresses since 1897: 

The Dingley tariff law, which blotted out a deficit and put 
a surplus into the Treasury and which rehabilitated the in- 
dustries of this country. The employers’ arbitration act. The 
national bankruptcy act. The law recognizing the independ- 
ence of Cuba. The law for the annexation of Hawaii. The 
Alaskan criminal code. The gold-standard, refunding, and bank- 
ing act. The incorporation of the Red Cross. The Span- 
ish Treaty Claims Commission law. A Code of Laws for the 
District of Columbia. An act to establish the National Bureau 
of Standards. An act to provide a permanent Census Office. 
An act to repeal the war-revenue taxes. An act to provide for 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The Philippines gov- 
ernment act. An act to expedite the antitrust cases. An act 
establishing the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
Hepburn Anti-rebate Act. The Philippine coinage acts. An act 
exempting private property at sea, not contraband of war, from 
capture or destruction by belligerent powers. An act marking 
the graves of Confederate soldiers. An act creating a juvenile 
court for the District of Columbia. An act reorganizing the 
consular service of the United States. An act for the exemp- 
tion of denatured alcohol from taxation. The first employers’ 
liability act. An act for the admission of Oklahoma as a State. 
An act for the protection of the Alaskan fisheries. An act 
creating the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. The 
meat-inspection law. The pure food and drug law. An act 
limiting the hours of labor of railroad employees. The anti- 
pass act prohibiting the railroads from issuing free passes. 
The second employers’ liability act. The tuberculosis registration 
act. A law for the grading of cotton and grain. A child-labor law 
for the District of Columbia. Compensation to United States 
employees for injuries received in the service of the Government. 
The law for the remission of the Chinese indemnity. An act 
to provide for improved accommodations for steerage passengers. 
The enlargement of the homestead act. The anti-bucketshop law. 
The recodification of the United States criminal laws. The 
Payne Tariff Act. The establishment of the Customs Court. 
The Philippine tariff act. The proposed income-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. The law for 
the extension of time to establish residence for homesteaders. 
An act to make United States bonds and certificates payable in 
gold coin. An act for the suppression of the white-slave trade. 
An act to further extend the employers’ liability law. The uni- 
form warehouse law in the District of Columbia. The law pre- 
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venting the manufacture and sale of and transportation of adul- 
terated insecticides. An act requiring railroads to report all 
accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission. An act es- 
tablishing the Bureau of Mines. An act establishing a com- 
mission of fine arts. An act in relation to the equipment of 
vessels and motor boats so as to prevent collisions. An act re- 
organizing the Lighthouse Service and establishing the Bureau 
of Lighthouses. An act creating the Court of Commerce. An 
enabling act for the admission of New Mexico and Arizona as 
separate States. An act providing for postal savings banks. 
An act providing for publicity of campaign contributions and 
prohibiting corporations from making contributions in elections, 
The national conservation act. Then there was the act allowing 
the issuing of bonds for the completion of irrigation projects 
and the Mann white-slave law. This is but a partial list of the 
many excellent laws that have been enacted during the last 14 
years under Republican administrations. It is a record which 
has never been excelled by any party in the history of the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] The people of this 
country realize the enormous quantity of work and the states- 
manlike quality of the work that has been accomplished by the 
Republican Party since 1897. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is not the gentleman going to 
include also the act authorizing the Panama Exposition to be 
held in San Francisco? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that was only one of the 
many other worthy things that have been done, but I felt too 
modest to speak about it. [Laughter.] But, as I stated before, 
history is repeating itself. In the last campaign many of the 
people of this country were led to believe that the Republican 
tariff was responsible for the high cost of living. They were 
again led to believe they were being taxed to death. They 
were also led to believe that the rules of this House were so 
stringent and their enforcement was arbitrary that the 
the Members could not get up a proposition for discussion and 
action, no matter how meritorious it might be. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. Then, too, many Republicans 
were met with most violent attacks in the last campaign at the 
hands of certain newspapers that waged a campaign for free 
wood pulp and free print paper. The muckrakers of the press 
at that time did everything they could to destroy the confidence 
of the American people in the Congress of the United States, 
and especially in the Republican side of the Congress. These 
were the principal causes that led to Republican defeat. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman if it 
not a fact that the rules were so stringent that a resolution 
was passed prohibiting a discussion of the Payne tariff bill on 
the floor of this House and if the gentleman did not vote for 
that resolution. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff law, as I recall 
it now, was fully discussed on the floor of this House. Under a 
special rule, as I recall it, the amendments that had been 
adopted by the Senate were passed without discussion. And I 
will tell my friend from Illinois that in adopting such a rule 
the Republicans were simply following the precedent established 
by the Democrats when they passed the Wilson bill. It is 
practically what the Democrats are doing now with this bill. 
They say that they are allowing a free discussion of this meas 
ure. So they are; but of what good is it? You gentlemen on 
the Democratic side have met in your caucus and you ha 
decreed absolutely that no amendment shall be permitted to the 
pending bill. Practically every Member on that side of the 
House is a party to that caucus agreement, and although you 
will permit amendments to be offered, you have agreed befo 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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hand that you will vote them down. Under such circumstances 
and conditions, what is the actual difference between the action 
of the Democratic side of the House at this time with respect to 


amendments to this tariff bill and the action of the Republica 
House in the last Congress? None whatever! 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that there was not a single 
speech made on the floor of this House from the time that the 
Payne bill was brought out of the committee until it was passed? 

Mr. KAHN. Why, the gentleman is entirely 
was discussed here for days. 

Mr. NYE. For weeks. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, for weeks; just as you 
wool schedule now. 

Mr. FOWLER. And I ask the gentleman if he did not vote 
for a resolution to pass that bill without discussion? 
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Mr. KAHN. Emphatically, no! No such resolution was 
considered. Mr. Chairman, in the meantime—that is, since 
the last election—the Payne law has been amply vindicated. 
Prior to the enactment of that law there was a large deficit in 
the Treasury of the United States. The Payne law has brought 
about a condition that gives us a surplus in the Treasury in 
place of a deficit. 

When the Democrats captured this House in the last elec- 
tion it became evident that Mr. CrarK, the gentleman from 
Missouri, would be elected Speaker of this House, and I think 
I ean safely say that every gentleman on this side of the 
House feels that so long as a Democratic Speaker had to be 
elected, the Democrats were exceedingly happy in the choice 
of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] I 
have had opportunity to come in close contact with him, in 
connection with matters appertaining to Asiatic exclusion, and 
so far as his candidacy for the Presidency is concerned, the 
Democratic Party can find no better candidate anywhere in 
this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest that it looks also that almost 
any worthy candidate that we might nominate next year will 
be elected to the Presidency. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I think the gentleman is drawing a long 








bow, and probably with him the wish is father to the thought. | 
I think when the gentleman and his party go to the country 


next year the country will have realized fully how little the 
Democratic Party will have accomplished in the way of con- 
structive legislation. 

You will have disturbed business conditions so that hundreds 
of thousands of laborers and mechanics will be out of employ- 
ment; you will have agitated the tariff to such an extent that 
nobody in this country in any manufacturing business will know 
just exactly where he stands; and you will not have accom- 
plished a single other thing. Now, I desire to go ahead for a 
little while—— 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest—— 


Mr. KAHN. Pardon me, but did the gentleman desire to ask | 


question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I was merely going to say—— 

Mr. KAHN. I do not desire any suggestions, but if the gen- 
tleman desires to ask any questions I shall be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I shall not impose on my friend’s good 
nature. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warxins in the chair). Does the gen- 
tleman from California yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KAHN. For a question; not for any suggestion. 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman says the Democratic Party 
is lacking in constructive statesmanship. I desire to ask the 
gentleman where all the constructive statesmanship came from 
prior to the Civil War? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, that is ancient history; that is barred by 
the statute of limitation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There is a new class of statesmen at the helm in the Democratic 
Party, but the history of this country since 1861 shows that ex- 
cept in a single instance the Democratic Party has not placed 
upon the statute books of this country a single piece of legisla- 
tion based upon constructive statesmanship. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. FOWLER. I will ask the gentleman one further ques- 
tion and that is all—— 

Mr. KAHN. Well, if the gentleman desires to ask it. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the Democratic Party forced the Republican Party to 
enact one of its greatest measures, and that was the publica- 
tion of campaign contributions? 
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Mr. KAHN. I believe that is the fact, and I thank the 
tleman for calling it to my attention. Now, when the present 
Speaker of this House was conducted to the Chair to be sworn 
in he made a statement to the House and to the country pro- 
claiming the Democratic program for this session, (7) ief 
among the matters to be accomplished by this Democratic 
House were the foilowing: ioe 

1. An honest, intelligent revision of the tariff downward. * 

2. The passage of a resolution submitting to the States for ratificati 
a constitutional amendment providing for the election of United Sta: 
Senators by the popular vote. _ a peti 

3. Such changes in the rules of the House as are nec ssar 
thorough and intelligent consideration of m ‘for 
good. a te 

And he went on to say: 

I congratulate the House and the country, and parti ilarly do I con- 
gratulate the members of the Committee on Ways and Means. upon tha 
success of the important and far-reaching experiment of selecting eon, 
mittees through the instrumentality of a committee, an experiment 
ing which dire predictions were made and concerning the om 
of which grave doubts were entertained, even by some honest ref 

I shali have something to say about that in a few moment 

4. Economy in the public expense that labor may be light! 
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5. The publication 
fore the election. * 

6. The admission of both Arizona and New Mexico as States, * * 

It is certainly an ambitious program, to say the least. But m 
mention was made, however, of the bill for which the Cong 
was called together especially, namely, the Canadian reciprocity 
bill; perhaps because the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
included that in his proposition to revise the tariff downward: 
or possbly it was because, emanating from a Republican Presj- 
dent, the gentleman did not want to become sponsor for it. \{ 
any rate, he was entirely silent upon the subject. Now, q 
number of these important matters had been passed by lt 
lican Houses on quite a number of occasions. The gentlenian 


of campaign contributions and disbursements 
* * 


| from Illinois [Mr. Fowrrr] asked me whether the Repu! 
| did not steal Democratic campaign thunder. 


My impre 
that the Democrats undertook to steal Republican cai 
thunder, and I think I can demonstrate it before I get thr 
Take, for instance, the resolution submitting a constitu: 
amendment to the various States for the election of Senat y 
direct vote of the people. In the Fifty-fifth Congress su 1 
amendment passed the House of Representatives, a Repu! } 
body, on May 11, 1898, by a vote of 185 yeas to ll nays. | 
Fifty-sixth Congress, with a Republican House, on Aj: 


1900, a similar resolution was passed by a vote of 242 yers to 
15 nays. In the Fifty-seventh Congress, on February 13, 1:02, 
by a practically unanimous vote, no roll call having be 1 


thereon at all, a similar resolution was passed by a Repu 1 
House. But not a single one of these resolutions to an 2 
Constitution of the United States contained a provision for tho 
emasculation of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution. t 
section reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senato: ] 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the lei r 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

Of course, that provision gives the Federal Government 2 
thority to regulate elections for Senators and Representatives. 
But gentlemen high up in the councils of the Democratic l’arty 
are reported to have stated recently that unless that particular 
provision of the Constitution were repealed it is doubtful 
whether the southern legislatures would adopt such a constitu- 
tional amendment. It is the first time in the history of this 
kind of legislation that the Democrats have ever raised t! 
point, so far as I have been able to discover. Their vote | 
the constitutional amendments passed by Republican Houses 
Representatives has been invariably for the amendment 
submitted, without any reference to section 4 of Article I of the 
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Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman certainly can not be serious Constitution. 


about that. Why, the Republican Party enacted that—— 

Mr. FOWLER. To please the Democrats? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the Democrats, when they were offered 
an opportunity in this House to pass a genuine publicity bill, 
refused to do it. They seem to want the Republicans to show 
what they have expended in the campaign, but a majority of 
the Democrats seem to want their own expenses to lie hidden in 
musty pigeonholes in the offices of the secretaries of state in 
the Southern States. [Applause on the Republican side.] And 
I propose to fully exploit that very performance of the Demo- 
cratic majority a little later on in my discussion. 

Mr. FOCHT. If the gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from California, since he happened to be 
in a discussion with the gentleman from Illinois with respect 
to the history of the Democratic Party, whether it was not re- 
cently stated on the authority of the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency, Woodrow Wilson, that the Democratic Party 
up until the time of the war belonged to medieval history? 


Now that the Democrats are in power again in the House of 
Representatives, they suddenly find that it will be practically 
impossible to adopt this constitutional ‘amendment in the 
Southern States unless Federal control of elections, as pro- 
vided for in that section, be entirely eliminated. Why? Be- 
cause they are afraid of a force bill, so they say. Is not that 
a confession of their own weakness? It shows on its face that 
they do not hope to continue in power for any length of time 
or they would not conjure up such a senseless bugaboo. But 
I think the Northern and Western States will insist’on retain- 
ing section 4 of Article I of the Constitution just as it now 
stands. 

Much has been said about the new rules and some proposed 
new rules. Most of the rules that have amounted to anything 
in the change that has been accomplished were made in the 
last Congress. But how have they been enforced here? Has 
not the Democratic majority side-stepped them all through this 
session? On Monday we have a Unanimous Consent Calen- 
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dar and also a Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees. 
They are among the innovations to the rules made by the last 
House. In the present session they have been “more honored 
in the breach than the observance.” The Democratic major- 
ity here have usually adjourned over from Friday or Saturday 
until Tuesday in order to avoid the Monday business. And 
when they have not adjourned over they have continued Satur- 
day as a legislative day by taking a recess until Monday morn- 
ing at an hour earlier than the regular session would ordinarily 
begin. Oh, but the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means says that that is done because the various committees 
and the chairmen of those committees were told that they 
were not to report out any legislation at this session at all, 
except such legislation as the Democratic caucus might agree 
on. Well, that is undoubtedly so. But here I notice on to-day’s 
calendar a large list of motions to discharge committees, and 
the second on the list is the motion by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ANDERSON], who is a Member of the Democratic 
majority and who wants the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
discharged from further consideration of H. R. 767. 

A bill granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and amending 
the act of April 19, 1908, relative to the widows of soldiers, etc., of 
the Civil War. 

That motion has been on the calendar since April 25, and it 
seems rather singular that the Democratic majority adjourns 
over from Saturday until Tuesday in order to deny the House 
an opportunity to take up this matter, which a Democratic 
Member, mark you—who presumably had heard of the instruc- 
tions from the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—had placed upon the Discharge Calendar in order that 
the bill might speedily be placed upon the calendar of this 
House for action. Of course, I do not suppose that these ad- 
journments are taken in order to avoid taking up this bill. 
Oh, no! 

In his message to the country, when he was sworn in, the 
Speaker of the House made a great point upon the splendid 
effect that the committee on committees was having upon this 
House. The plan has not been in operation very long in this 
House, but any Member who is interested in seeing how admir- 
ably it has worked thus far need only to refer to the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorpD of this session in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the members of the committee on the Sugar Trust in- 
vestigation. If he desires to become convinced, I would com- 
mend him to read anywhere along pages 1269, 1270, 1271, 1272, 
1291, 1292, 1298, 1294, 1295, 1302, 1306, and 1307 to see how ad- 
mirably this new feature, that was heralded with so much 
approval, has worked out thus far. 

Much was said about the economy in the expenses of the 
House—the economy that was proposed in the expenses for the 
government of the House. 

I believe $188,000 was to be saved. I understand that a 
goodly portion of that was to be saved by the discharge of about 


alone is not responsible for the appointment of that police force. 
The Senate has something to say about it, and I suppose that 
when the gentlemen made their announcement about this great 
saving they knew pretty well that the Senate would probably 
not consent to a reduction of that police force—a force which 
is absolutely necessary for the protection of the property of 
the United States and the safe conduct of not only the mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court and the members of 
both Houses of Congress, but also of those visitors who come 


Capitol building. 

Much stress was laid too, by the Speaker, upon the bill pro- 
viding for the publication of campaign expenses prior to elec- 
tion. The Republican Congress had already passed a law on 
the general subject and the bill which was recently passed by 
this House at this session, is simply an amendment or enlarge- 
ment of that law, in order that campaign contributions and ex- 
penses should be published before election as well as after. I 
think it is an admirable law. But at the time the bill was 
under consideration here, I called the attention of the Demo- 
cratic majority to the fact that the proposed measure did not 
entirely cover the purposes for which it was intended; and that 
if they were honest and sincere in their efforts to write upon 
the statute books of the United States a real publicity law, 
they would also have to include in that law a provision that 
Statements of contributions to and expenditures by candidates 
for Congress at primary elections as well as at general elec- 
tions should be filed with the Clerk of this House, in order that 
they might become, in very truth, public records. It is well 
known that in the South the principal election expenses are in- 
curred at the primaries. After the primary, the successful can- 
didate need not worry about the general election. He has no 
expense to speak of after the primary. 





It was a very amusing and interesting occasion on this floor 
on the day when that question came up. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Jackson] offered an amendment to the bill. pro- 
viding that the campaign contributions to and expenses of candi- 
dates for Congress at the primaries, as well as at the general 
elections, should be filed with the Clerk of this House. There 
are many new Members on the Democratic side of the House. 
They thought it was a fair proposition, and they voted for it 
accordingly. The strong Democratic organization of this House 
was apparently defeated on that amendment by the votes of 
practically the united Republican minority plus a considerable 
number of votes from the Democratic majority. For the amend- 
ment carried and there was consternation in the Democratie 
ranks. I do not know what influences were used to secure a re- 
versal of the vote. But that amendment provided that the 
United States district courts would have jurisdiction in the 
matter, and possibly some of the gentlemen from the South 
may have been induced to believe that if that condition were 
continued in the bill, a force bill might be introduced, which 
might even put the candidates for nominations in the primary 
elections at the mercy of the courts of the United States. 

And then we saw a remarkable thing on this floor. The Demo- 
crats got together again, under the party lash, and they voted 
to strike out of the law the very amendment which, less than 
an hour before, had appealed to a goodly number of them as a 
splendid and proper piece of legislation. 

The Democrats have made a great point about the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Why, the enabling act for their 
admission was passed by a Republican Congress, and a Repub- 
lican House passed a resolution for the admission of New 
Mexico at the last session of Congress. It failed in the Senate 
on account of lack of time. 

In addition to these measures, the Democratic majority have 
passed through this House a “ farmers’ free-list bill.’ That 
was put through under instructions of the Democratic caucus. 
I doubt whether a single Member of the Democratic majority 
honestly expects to see it pass the Senate. And yet we have 
been disturbing the business of the country by taking up the 
time of the House with a measure of that kind. 

The Canadian reciprocity bill has been passed by this House. 
A similar bill had passed the House in the last session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, a Republican House. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, we have pending before us this bill 
for the revision of Schedule K as an additional feature of the 
Democratic program. I understand that the Tariff Commis- 
sion, or rather the Tariff Board, will report its conclusions on 
the wool schedule on the Ist of next December. It might have 
been well for the Democratic majority to have waited until 
that time before they began the revision of this schedule. At 
that time they would at least have had some light upon the 
subject, for I understand that this bill, as reported to this 
House, was reported by the majority of the Ways and Means 


_ : | Committee without any additional testimony having been taken 
half of the police force around this Capitol. Now, the House | 


upon the various items contained in the schedule since the hear- 
ings upon the Payne bill were had. 

To have waited a few months for that report from the Tariff 
Board would not have entailed a hardship upon the people of 
this country, so far as I know. The appropriation for this 
Tariff Board was, as I remember it, $250,000. Both the Speaker 
of this House and the Democratic leader on this floor, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] spoke and voted for 
the board. Now, if the report of this Tariff Board on the sub- 


c | Ject of the wool schedule will be of such little value that it will 
from every section of the Union to see this splendid national | 


not be worth while to wait for it, then both of these gentlemen 
have helped to vote away a large sum of money out of the 
Public Treasury for an entirely useless purpose. But I believe 
the report will be worth waiting for. I believe the country 
expects us to wait for it, in order that we may have full infor- 
mation upon which to predicate our action regarding this much- 
discussed Schedule K. And I believe the House ought to wait 
for this report. 

I notice that under the provisions of the bill ad valorem 
duties are generally substituted for specific rates. I believe 
that to be a distinct step backward. Ad valorem rates have 
led constantly to undervaluations and frauds. There is ample 
testimony on that score. But it is universally admitted that the 


schedule has many intricacies, and it seems the height of folly . 


to attempt its revision without full knowledge upon the subject. 

The distinguished leader of the minority on this floor [Mr. 
MANN] pointed out in a very able speech the other day that 
practically every man on the Democratic side who has spoken 
on this bill has made the assertion that he believes in a tariff 
for revenue only. That has been the Democratic position since 
the Democratic Party, or a large portion of it, broke away from 
absolute free trade—a tariff for revenue only; and though they 
have been defeated upon that issue time and again before the 
American people, they have always tried, when they got the op- 
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portunity, to revitalize the corpse and bring it to life once more, 
to the great detriment of both the labor and the capital inter- 
ested in the continued operation of the industries of the country. 

I have listened with some interest to the discussion on the 
tariff questions that have come before this House within the 


last few weeks. Almost every Member on the Democratic side 
of this House has taken the position that the tariff is respon- 
sible for the trusts. Now, I think if they were to investigate 
that matter, they would realize that they are entirely and abso- 
lutely wrong upon that question. The trust movement is one 
of the phenomena of modern business and commercial advance- 
ment, and trusts exist in free-trade England even more numer- 
ously than they do in this country. Mr. H. W. Macrosty, who 
is to-day a recognized authority on English trusts, in his able 
and highly instructive work on “ The Trust Movement in British 
Industries,” says: 

But the encroachment on the realm of free competition steadily pro- 
gresses, though not at the feverish s of six or seven years ago. 
We have to reckon with the probability, to use no stronger term, 
though one might without exaggeration say the certainty, that we are 
in the early stages of the evolution of the form which industry will 
take in the future. * * * ‘The special reason for the formation of 


an amalgamation is always the existence of destructive competition, the 
result of a surplus of productive capacity. 


And again, on page 335 of his work, he says: 


It is safe to assume that British trusts keep prices, on the whole, 
somewhat above what they would be under free competition. 

Now, those trusts to which he refers are organized in free- 
trade England, and yet there, according to this recognized 
authority, they keep prices above what they would be if there 
were free competition. 

Dr. Herman Levy, of Heidelberg, Germany, who has spent 
several years in England studying the trust question there, in 
his “ Monopole, Kartelle, und Trusts,” published at Jena in 
1909, which, I believe, is one of the latest books that has been 
published on this important subject, says: 

It was presumed that ores to her free-trade policy, as well as 
her location on the sea, which would tend to _—— high freight 
charges, the formation of trusts for the purpose o 
be found impossible. ut this presumption has been de- 
stroyed by the actual adenoma of existing English monopolistic 
amalgamations. 

Mr. Chairman, England has had trusts and monopolies for 
centuries. As early as 1771 a combination was formed by the 
colliery owners north of Newcastle on Tyne under a system 
which they called “ Limitation of Vend.” The object was to 
keep up the price of coal in London and to prevent competition 
by sea or canal, and at a later period by rail. The prices 
charged were very excessive and burdensome. Between 1800 
and 1836 there were no less than five investigations at the 
hands of committees of Parliament, and an interesting report 
on the coal trade was published in the latter year by one of 
those committees. The report called attention to the fact that 
at that time a great majority of the owners of collieries north 
of the Tyne had combined for the purpose of controlling the 
London market by limiting output and raising prices. 

That was in 1836. The trust had been in operation since 1771. 

The report states that great quantities of poor coal were 
forced on the market by this combination at exceedingly high 
prices. It was but a repetition of former reports, but the com- 
bination existed for upward of 70 years in free-trade England 
before it was finally dissolved. 














raising prices would | 








Nor did this combination have easy sailing. Its histor, is 
rather interesting in the study of the development of trist< 
R. Eddington, in 1813, published “A Treatise on the Coal Trade’ 
He told how, as new collieries were opened south of Newcast|o 
upon-Tyne, keen competition ensued between the old fields an 
those more recently developed. The fight was long, hard. end 
eventful. It was prosecuted for the purpose of determinin 
which set of collieries should control the market and supply the 
public, those north of the Tyne or those south of that river 
But after this quarrel had lasted for several years the p: ; 
to it found it advisable to pool or combine their interests, : a . 
late the output of each colliery, and to extort such prices as 
might suit the convenience of the monopolists. 

The copper industries of Cornwall and Anglesea in the eicht- 
eenth century were the greatest in the world, and they showed 
every symptom of having been organized into a trust. In 1785 
the Cornish Metal Co. was organized by a syndicate of 1 
owners and smelters who controlled seven-eighths of the coppe: 
output of Cornwall. The entire output of Anglesea was in : 
hands of one man, and he, with the Cornish Metal Co., formed 
a trust to put up the prices of copper and to limit the ont 
The Birmingham copper consumers at that time realized 
they were being squeezed by this trust. They organized 
counter syndicate which they called the Birmingham Mi) 
and Copper Co., and began to buy up copper properties, put 
smelters, and erect villages for their operatives in order to 
them away from the trust. Finally they actually did break 
the trust, but the industry remained in such few hands 
these few owners would get together periodically to limit 
output and fix prices, just as the trust had done. Thu 
mingham was for years under the control of a copper trust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expir 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield one-half hour 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KAHN. As early as 1832 Charles Babbidge, 
“Economy of Manufacturers,” called attention to a co! 
tion of certain organizations against the public, and spoke 
ticularly of the monopo#stic amalgamations of gas and \ 
companies. He discussed the combination of the collier) 
ers, about which I have been speaking, and he also ref: 1 
to the booksellers’ monopoly that was in existence at that | 
And so we see that free-trade England right straight along | 
been the very “mother of trusts.” 

In 1901 the Industrial Commission, which had been aut! 
ized by the Congress of the United States to investigate « 
tions pertaining to immigration, to labor, to agricultur 


manufacturing, and to business, made a report which i 
ceedingly interesting in the light of present-day histor, I 


will read a little from it, and then put the long list of Enz 
trusts in the Recorp. In 1896, J. & P. Coats (Ltd.) was or 
ized with’a capitalization of £7,498,680. In November, 
the English Sewing Cotton Co., embracing 15 firms, was 0: 
ized with a capitalization of £3,000,000. December, 1897. 
Yorkshire Dyeware & Chemical Co., embracing 10 firms, \ 
organized with a capitalization of £360,000. In May, 189s. 
Linen Thread Co. was organized by nine firms with a capi 
zation of £2,000,000. In 1898 the Fine Cotton Spinners 1 
Doublers’ Association was organized. It embraced 49 fi: 
and was capitalized at £6,750,000. These are the other trusts 
or combinations reported by the Industrial Commission : 
























io. 
Years. Month. | Names. pe yc Capital 
United Turkey Red Co. - ....-......--ceeen een e eee ee eee e een e eee e cece eeeeeeeteneeeseseneeeeseeeneeenenes 3} £1, 20 
Ie SEIN SA CUIRIIER IR... 5... conancoocecescnssosquossoossnniscosinnsesninenmesseqestnsel 4 570 
ee ee a ae haa aa et 13 3,720 
-| Bradford Dyers’ Association (Ltd.). ....................- 30 4,75 ) 
--| Yorkshire Indigo, Scarlet, & Color Dyers’ Association... - 1l 600, 000 
nT EET... nnenncecescomnnusissseeseseusdsinnenmess Sibsndhenns 38 2, 500,000 
Borax Consolidated (International). . ........ 2... .-. 2... cecc sec cenececececceecesccccesccesccsescsesecces 7 3, a 
Bradford Coal Merchants and Consumers’ Association .............-++-eeee cece eenenceceeeecacemecsenees § 35 
Woolen & Worsted Machinery Manufacturers 7 290, 000 
United Indigo & Chamical Oo. .......... ccc cece ccccccccccccccccceneccccccccccccoscccccccnccceessooecececs 8 00), OO 
Derry, Cntere © Gn. CRM). oo... on. cc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccrecnsesoccnccccssncscesenesccescessoessese 4 1, 150, 000 
The Calico Printers’ Association... ..............sss.0s0seceeeeeeeeeeees co 9, 200, 00% 
“ V eivet & Cord Dyers’ Association - - . 22 1, 000, 00 
ie British Cotton & Wool Dyers’ tion 46 2,7 > 
900... --| Bedford e, Cement, ond Brick — local) . oes 
1309... “IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.| British United Shoe Machinery Co.-....-----222.... 300, 004 
bai Flax, Hem Seis Ose 1,200 on 
G. &'J. win and Partners ( zs and F ering aid knitting wools aid holery FEMME). ncnccecce cerca ssn 6 = 
and District Worsted Dyers’ d Finishers’ Associa ee ndecccersceseccsonssscconscoosesesecesese 10 core 
in cc wccncccccndvbvedcecsmecncecsusnsousebscesecwouccssebeouss ees 30, 4, 2000, 0 
Bleachers’ NE itis anki cwndano+shurnensnivgeian annsgiioiensaasaebtig 53 ase, 
“ ted Portland Cement Manufacturers (agreement with four other firms)... 34 8,0 = = 
i enangeageusasensiscungenete 17 2, roc. 
4 ps, Bolt & Nut Co. (practically all the manufacturers in Scotland) ........... 5 ape 
.| Wholesale News Agents _—— Bradiord, Pood ond Sbetiieia) jabeatinnuninkwtbabebeogies 32 = 
The Extract Wool & Merino ed diner wis bmiee bbant<ggepnemeehadianiiinientetednssdidinammatieae 7 =. ne 
Bath Stone Firms eae bat, one; since acquired Portland Stone)............-cesecceeeeseeeeeee 7 4. sen 600 
ERD OE is cnet ois ac cw cceceasccceccccccccescecccesesecesesoussrcasesebesdescnnséosecsssebessbesceciese o 8’ 500, 000 
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s four concerns belong to an earlier period, but the total 
a ze ef capital which they helped to swell to £91,946,680 is 
fobably understated. Several of the trusts have recently absorbed 
her businesses and issued more debenture stock. The list could also 
be extended. I have stopped at well-organized combinations—concrete 
examples of the trust ty e. There is, for instance, the National Tele- 
hone Co., with its £7, 50,000 capital, but it is just about to lose its 
P onopoly. The British Lustreing Syndicate, formed to work patents 
applied to the textile industry, is a monopoly to keep up prices. There 
is a strong combination of Scotch paraffin oil companies; the Edin- 
purgh distillers’ companies, with 10 firms absorbed. The Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers’ Association has re ered with a capital of 
£2,000,000, and the Lace Dressers and Finishers’ Association, with 
£1,000,000, but not yet launched. 


The trusts in England are exceedingly numerous, and a 
perusal of that report, made by the Industrial Commission in 
1901, at this time will prove exceedingly interesting to the 
Members of this House and to the country generally. In addi- 
tion to those enumerated, Macrosty mentions the following in 
the wool industry: In 1900 the Union Velvet Cutters’ Associa- 
tion, embracing four firms, with a capitalization of £200,000 
was organized. In 1900 the Extract Wool & Merino Co., with 
a capitalization of £270,000, was organized. In 1900 the Eng- 
lish Fustian Manufacturing Co. was organized at Todmorden 
and Hebden Bridge. Eighty per cent of the firms engaged in 
this industry organized this trust, with a capital of £500,000. 
In 1904 Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield & Co., embracing eight 
firms of felt manufacturing concerns, organized a trust, with a 
capital of £674,646. In 1904 the Wool Combers (Ltd.) was or- 
ganized—another trust—with a capital of £585,000. Im all, 
there were 17 combinations in the textile industries alone be- 
tween 1896 and 1900—17 trusts in free-trade England in the 
textile industries alone—in four years. Yet gentlemen on the 
other side of this House constantly repeat the assertion that 
the tariff is responsible for the trusts. 

Now, this matter of trusts in comparatively recent years has 
been engaging the attention of the statesmen and the economists 
of the world. Neither England nor this country is alone under 
thé domination of trusts. France, Germany, and Austria all 
have a system which is practically identical with the trust sys- 
tem. They call it the “kartelle.” The only difference between 
the trusts and the kartelle is this: The trust combines a number 
of companies, or corporations, or associations, or partnerships 
in a single organization, and the component parts lose their 
individual identity. In the German system each one of the 
component parts retains its identity, but the selling arrange- 
ments are made by the members of a special organization, 
called the kartelle. It makes the prices, demarks the lines of 
territory which any one of the organizations comprising the 
kartelle may enter, and also limits the output of the particular 
commodity it controls. In 1904 Brentano, a distinguished Ger- 
man economist, made this statement, and I call it to the atten- 
tion of the Democratic membership of this House and also to 
the attention of my Republican colleagues. He said: 


Competition belongs to the past. We live in an age of ever-broaden- 
ing monopoly. 





Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this proposition, if it be | 


true—and all indications point that way—is a new problem for 
the statesmen of this period to grapple with. Whether pub- 
licity is the remedy, I do not know. Whether government con- 
trol will meet the situation, I do not know. Whether the entire 
breaking up of these combinations is the best thing that can be 
done, I do not know. But the fact remains that statesmen, 
economists, and thinkers in every one of the progressive 
nations of the earth are giving their attention to this all- 
important subject. 

Instead of standing here upon this floor and denouncing the 
Republican Party because that party has placed on the statute 
books a tariff law which not alone has given new impetus to 
the industries of this country, but which also has brought enor- 
mous revenues into the public coffers, it would be well for the 
gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber to heed the sug- 
gestion of the Philadelphia firm to adjourn and go home. In 
the interim between now and next December let them study 
this all-important question of the trusts in its every phase and 
aspect, in order that they may be able at the regular session of 
Congress to bring in a measure which will be in the nature of 
constructive legislation on this important subject. In that way 
they may bring honor and glory upon themselves and their 
party. They may then acquire the confidence of the country. 
In that way they can perform an actual service to the people. 
But to bring in this piecemeal tariff legislation, which helps no- 
body in this country, and to keep up this tariff tinkering, which 
simply tends to paralyze the country’s industries to the detri- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of mechanics and laborers who 
are dependent upon those industries for their daily bread, is, 
to my mind, an utterly useless and senseless performance, 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 





Mr. BATHRICK. 
for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the gentleman assume that the high 
tariff which has been in force by reason of legislation passed by 
the Republican Party has not assisted in producing the great 
combinations of business in this country? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so, any more than the low tariff 
or no tariff of England has been responsible for the formation 
of great combinations in that country. As a matter of fact, if 
the gentleman will permit me, in looking up this subject the 
other day I found that several of the American trusts were 
organized and financed in part by the English trusts which 
exist in that free-trade country. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does not the gentleman think that the 
elimination of foreign competition by reason of a prohibitive 
tariff enabled our American manufacturers to combine more 
easily with the domestic competition? 

Mr. KAHN. The tariff in this country has no more to do 
with the formation of the trusts in this country than no tariff 
in England has anything to do with the formation of the trusts 
in that country. This is the industrial situation all over the 
world: The men who have large amounts invested in industries 
are trying to avoid keen competition. They have discovered 
that competition, and especially the brand which is known as 
“cutthroat competition,” has been ruinous in times past. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. 

As I was saying, they have found out that competition wher- 
ever it has become exceedingly keen has resulted in what they 
call “cutthroat competition,” practically a ruination of indus- 
try, and it was in order to prevent that kind of competition that 
eombinations have been made in England, in free-trade Eng- 
land, even before they were made in our protected United 
States. Discussing this very phase of the trust question, Me- 
Crosty writes: 

Alike in protected and unprotected markets, free competition becomes 
cutthroat, prices fall, and overproduction ensues in the wild effort 
of producers to reduce costs by a larger output. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman claim there 
is any such organization in England or in any other country in 
the world as the Steel Trust? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; England has its parallels, though not on 
so large a scale; and if the gentleman will take the trouble to 
read Macrosty upon the subject he will find in England an 
exact counterpart of the Steel Trust in this country, and he wil! 
probably find the same thing in Germany, too. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. But there is no other organiza- 
tion which has been able to put a blanket mortgage on the 
country by the issuance of $400,000,000 of watered stock and 
compel the people to pay prices that enables them to pay divi- 
dends upon that stock. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman has not read much upon this 
subject, because he would find that one of the complaints in 
free-trade England is the watering of stock. There they have 
put it into the trust under the designation of “ good will.” The 
good will of each concern that goes into the combine is rated 
at so much. This good will is nothing but water. It has no 
tangible existence, and it has been used as water in the English 
combines. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. But the gentleman is not a: 
swering my question. I do not think anybody has ever clai: 
that the civilized world from the beginning of its history do 
to the present day has furnished a parallel to the Steel Tm 
where, shielded behind the tariff wall, it compels the peopl 
this country to pay dividends upon an admittedly watered st 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman has made a statement 
than asked a question, but I will say this to the ; ty 
that probably in amount the Steel Trust has the greatest 
quantity of water that has ever been put into a trust; but the 
principle remains the same. The same thing is occurring con 
stantly in free-trade England, where trusts have been organized 
for upward of 100 years; yes, for 150 years, almost. But there 
the water has been put into the trusts in the shape of what 
they call “good will.” Whenever a combination is effected 
each concern that enters the combine puts in, as part of its 
assets, a claim for “good will” of that particular concern. 
If 40 concerns enter the trust and each one gets an allowance 
for “good will” my friend will readily perceive that the quan- 
tity of water will be very considerable. Why, the history of 
the English trusts discloses the fact that by reason of the ex- 
cessive quantity of water in the consolidations which were 
made at the outset of the present trust movement in the early 
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eighties, they had considerable difficulty in making a remunera- 
tive rate of interest on their investments, But eventually they 
got around to it, and the trusts in free-trade England are paying 
good dividends to-day on “ water,” and more of them are con- 
stantly being organized with a good percentage of “ water.” 
Now, let me read this, which is very interesting. I read from 
the Daily Consular and Trade Report, page 173, of Tuesday, 
July 19, 1910. This is very interesting, because this trust, or 
this combination, was organized comparatively recently in free- 
trade England. 
GLASS-BOTTLE MAKERS’ COMBINE—BRITISH INDEFENDENT INTERESTS AND 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH COMBINE. 


Consul Denpoule F. Chase, of Leeds, describes the present status of 
the glass-poitie industry in England and the continued efforts to com- 
plete the trust: 

In 1907 a combination of many of the leading glass-bottle makers 
of the United Kingdom was formed for the alleged purpose of safe- 
guarding British interests and regulating the trade. This combine 
purchased the British patents of the Owen automatic machine from an 
American syndicate for $973,300, with a further expenditure of $146,000 


in testing its utility. 
Thirteen firms, with factories in London, Newport, Wakefield, 
Knottingley, and other places, 


Hunslet, Castleford, Thornhill, Lees, 
many being in Yorkshire, declined to join this combine and operate 
independently. These latter concerns were able to continue business 
by having customers who believed that if all went into a combine 
prices would go up, because the combine has an agreement with Conti- 
nental makers by which they are not to sell in the United Kingdom at 
a price lower than agreed. 

Some time ago, at a meeting of the combine and the independent 
makers, the latter offered to join in a selling-price agreement, but not 
in the purchase of the machine, but would not agree to declare the 
output for the previous six months, and not to extend the works to 
exceed that output for 10 years, nor to the condition that no maker 
should sell to another not a member of the combine. 

Later the Glass Blowers’ Union held a meeting at Leeds, and it was 
represented to them that unless these 13 firms joined the combine and 
withdrew their competition the prices of bottles, and consequently 
wages, would have to be reduced. The union then decided to force the 
independents into the combine, and for that purpose gave notice that 
unless the agreement were signed they would quit work, which they did 
at the expiration of the time fixed. 

Some of the independents agreed to the conditions and joined the 
combine and their laborers returned to work. Some still refuse, and 
the strike continues against them. This is possibly the first time a 
labor union has declared a strike to force the employer to join a com- 
bine which proposes to control a trade and create a monopoly by agree- 
ment and otherwise. 

There are about 230 heads of families among the glass workers of 
Leeds who work an average of 5 days of 94 hours, or 46} hours per 
week. The bottle makers or finishers on this time receive 36s. ($8.76) 
per week ; blowers, 34s. ($8.27) ; and gatherers, 29s. ($7.05). 

One of the most important questions that Congress will have 
to deal with is how to defeat these combines. Many gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, and at least one on this 
side, have suggested that in order to defeat them we ought to 
pass a law to put upon the free list the goods manufactured 
abroad which compete with trust-made goods manufactured in 
this country. Let me say to these gentlemen that the history 
of the formation and the organization of the trusts shows that 
there is scarcely a single instance where the trust controls the 
entire output of any commodity. There is always some com- 
petition, competition at the hands of independent manufacturers, 
who refuse to join the trusts. To allow the foreign manufac- 
turers, whose goods compete with similar goods made by trusts 
in this country, to send their wares into the American market 
free of duty, would not hurt the trusts. You would be hurting 
the independent manufacturers all over this country who are 
actually competing with the trusts, and who are trying to make 
an honest, honorable living. You want to cure a corn by cutting 
off the leg at the knee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay in the chair). Will the gentle 
man from California yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman will remember that about 
two years ago there was a good deal of feeling on the floor of 
this House, expressed with a good deal of passion, to the effect 
that if we took the duty off of petroleum and its products, 
great hardship would result to the independent refiners. Now, 
as a matter of fact, great hardship did not result to the in- 
dependent refiners; and does not that single instance, happening 
here within the last two years, absolutely refute the present 
position of the gentleman? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think the conclusions of the gentleman 
are entirely correct. I think he is misinformed. I received a 
letter from a gentleman in San Francisco only three days ago 
with respect to the use by the War Department of fuel oil 
rather than coal, and in his letter to me he told me abso- 
lutely—and he is one of the independent producers—that they 
can not readily dispose of their oil. They are in bad shape, and 
the oil companies are not doing as well as they ought to be 
doing. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 


Mr. DONOHOE. Does that relate to fuel oil? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, sir; to fuel oil and oil generally produced 
in California. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Does not the gentleman know that the fuel 
oil is a drug on the market by reason of the fact that gasoline 
is extracted in such large quantities? 

Mr. KAHN. Fuel oil evidently does not have the ready sale 
that it had a few years ago. With respect to gasoline, the inde- 
pendent producers on the Pacific coast claimed that they would 
suffer the severest kind of competition if the differential were 
not continued, because steamers belonging to the Standard Oil 
Co. would occasionally put in at San Francisco and bring the 
gasoline or benzine from foreign ports to that port at such an 
exceedingly low rate that the local manufacturers could not 
compete. 

Mr. DONOHOE. But the fact remains that gasoline is ig 
enormous demand for gas engines, and because that part of the 
oil is used so much now, the fuel oil is in abundance. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, whether the oil from the California 
fields produces that gasolene which the gentleman refers to I do 
not know. But 1 know this, that most of the oil wells in Cali- 
fornia, or a very large percentage of them, are controlled by 
independent producers. They do not belong to the trust, and 
they are having just pow a mighty hard time of it to dispose of 
their production. 

Mr. CANNON. Just at that point; I recollect the legislation 
which allows the oil of the world to come into the United States 
free, notwithstanding that Russia, and perhaps other portions of 
the world, charge the oil of the United States a duty. As | 
understand it, the Standard Oil Co. utilized American oj! 
the markets of all the world before that legislation and they 
have done so since that legislation was passed. 

I was one that believed that we should treat foreign countri: 
in trade in oil as they treated us, expressing the fear that it 
would put it in the power of oil combinations, Standard Oi 
well as other combinations, to utilize the Mexican product « 
utilize any future discovered or existing product in our mark: 
free and unduly compete with home-produced oil, especially | 
produced by the independent companies. But if the gentien 
will allow me, the cry of “Down with the octopus” was s 
great and the political stress of the hour was so great 
gentlemen tore passion to tatters in claiming to give the Stand 
ard Oil Co. a black eye. I spoke then as a Representative, j 
connection with my colleague, Dr. Foster, of Illinois, of an 
oil-producing country, operated by independent producers, jyro 
ducing more oil than was produced altogether in the | 
States east of a line drawn north and south from the rise to tl: 
outflow of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. KAHN. I remember the circumstances that the ge: 
man speaks of exceedingly well, and I am proud of the fact | 
I was one of the few Members on the floor of this House whu 
voted with the gentleman from Illinois at that time. 

Mr. CANNON. And if the gentleman will allow me further, 
I will say in that connection that the great leader of the Demo 
cratic Party, Mr. Bryan, did me the honor to come into my « 
trict and denounce me, on account of that vote, as a protecto: 
of trusts. Fortunately the oil was produced there, and the in 
dependent producers lived there, and his visit to my district 
added to a very good majority that I had. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman from California, or any other 
gentleman on the floor of the House, able to show any benefit to 
any consumer in the country by reason of taking off the tariff 
from oil? 

Mr. KAHN. The consumer has not received a particle of 
benefit. 

Mr. MANN. There was a concrete illustration of the policy 
of free trade. I do not know myself, but what effect has it had, 
and what benefit has it been to anybody? 

Mr. KAHN. I am glad the gentleman has asked the question, 
because it simply goes to illustrate a number of things that 
have been constantly bharped on by gentlemen on the other 
side with respect to the reduction of duties. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, will the gent!e- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the genileman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KAHN. One moment, if you please. Take the so-called 
reciprocity laws that have been enacted and put into effect by 
this Government. It was always contended that they were 
going to reduce prices to the consumer, and it is being con- 
tended now that the act just recently passed by this House 
on the subject of Canadian reciprocity is going to reduce prices 
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to our consumers. Cuban reciprocity has been referred to as 
being a great success. The output of the Cuban sugar fields 
has grown from 600,000 tons in the year in which Cuban 
reciprocity was enacted to 1,800,000 tons a year at the present 
time, and yet sugar has not been reduced in price to the ulti- 
mate consumer of this country a fraction of a cent. The 20 
per cent differential has gone almost entirely into the pockets 
of the Sugar Trust. The 20 per cent differential that was 
taken off Cuban tobacco has gone almost entirely into the 
pockets of the Tobacco Trust, and the consumers have not 
penefited from it by a fraction of a cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield in a few moments. The same is 
true with respect to the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty. Sugar 
came in from Hawaii under that treaty absolutely free, and yet 
it did not reduce the price of sugar to the ultimate consumer a 
fraction of a cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman from California desire 
more time? 

Mr. KAHN. I would like just a little more time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 


have not been reduced a fraction of a cent to the consumers 
of this country. Since a certain quantity of sugar and a cer- 
tain quantity of cigars have come into this country free from 





constructive statesmanship, that will help to regulate these 
combinations, rather than be frittering away the time, as it is 
now doing, in disturbing business conditions and throwing thou- 
sands of workmen out of employment. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. DONOHOE. Has not the consumption of fuel oil in- 
creased in the last few years very much? 

Mr. KAHN. I ¢an not say as to that. I am not informed. 

Mr. DONOHOE. I am credibly informed by oil dealers that 
the present price of fuel oi] is the lowest in the last 10 years. 

Mr. KAHN. Fuel oil has been under the control of the trust 
for many years, and while I for one reprobate as heartily as 
any gentleman on this floor the actions of the trust in trying 
to throttle competition and drive competitors to the wall, and 
while I believe such efforts should be most severely punished, 
nevertheless the gentleman must admit that since they have 
controlled the industry, as a general rule, the price of oil has 
been gradually going down lower and lower in this country. If 
the price of fuel oil, as stated by the gentleman, be lower than 
it has been at any time in the last 10 years it bears out that 
very fact. 

Mr. PROUTY. By their efforts or in opposition to them? 

Mr. KAHN. They probably may have done it of their own 
volition in some instances. And where they have done so they 
ought to be given credit for it. I deprecate as much as the 


| gentleman does, or as much as any Member on this floor does, 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this further | 
statement, namely, that since free trade with Porto Rico has | 
been established the price of sugar and the price of tobacco 


the effort of any trust that tries to drive competitors to the 
wall and that tries to ruin those who would go into the same 
field of industry, and I would go as far as any Member in 


| securing the punishment of the offenders. 


the Philippines, those commodities have not been reduced a frac- | 


tion of a cent to the consumers of this country. 
movement of combinations of which I spoke a few moments 
ago controls these outputs, and even in Canada such combina- 
tions will be organized if they do not already exist there, and 
they will control the prices and the outputs there, just as they 


as they control the prices and the outputs here, and just as 
they control the prices and the outputs in Germany, in France, 
in Austria, and in all the other great countries of the earth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman states 


This work | 


plainly that the removal of the duty on oil has not reduced the | 


price of oil to the consumer in this country? 
Mr. KAHN. Not a particle. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman also states 


| by reason of their combination. 


that the reduction or removal of the duty on sugar would not | 


reduce the price of sugar to the consumer in the United States. 


that those laws which heretofore have been enacted reducing 
the duty on sugar have not resulted in reducing the cost of the 
commodity to the ultimate consumer a fraction of a cent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One more question. While 
this process has been going on with regard to oil, and might go 


on with regard to sugar, and while the consumer has derived | 


absolutely no benefit, the Government loses the revenue? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. PROUTY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Do I understand the gentleman to say or to 
argue that it is of no use to the Government to undertake to 
control or limit the operations of trusts? 


Mr. KAHN. Oh, the gentleman has entirely misunderstood | to say to the gentleman and to this House that nothing 


me. The gentleman was probably not in the House when I 
spoke on that subject. I believe that it is the province of the 
Government to do all it can to regulate and control these things. 
It is an interesting and a complex question. We here in the 
United States are not the only ones that are bothered about it. 
Free-trade England is bothered about it; Germany, France, and 
Austria all have their troubles from it, and their statesmen 
as well as their economists are busy trying to solve it. In 
those countries, however, the opposition to the trusts is not as 
great among the masses as it is in this country. 

But the statesmen of those countries are studying it and try- 


ing to devise means to secure some contro! of these monopolistic 


combinations; and I stated that I believe the Democratic 
majority in this House might better occupy its time in studying 
this all-important question, so that by next December that 


majority may bring im a bill, dictated by wise and sound and 





Mr. PROUTY. Do you think any trust was ever formed 
with the idea, purpose, or object of lowering prices? 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman had been here when I was 
making the earlier part of my speech, he would have discov- 
ered that I said repeatedly that these trusts and combinations 
were organized in free-trade England as well as in this country 
and in other countries for the express purpose of raising 


| prices, of limiting output, and of stifling competition. 
control the prices and the outputs in free-trade England, just | 


Mr. PROUTY. Does it not logically follow that if they are 
organized for the purpose of increasing prices they never lower 
them unless something else makes them do it? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not follow the gentleman’s logic entirely. 
I think that, as a general rule, they are compelled to lower 
prices; but there may have been times when they have lowered 
prices of their own accord. 

I believe that the combinations want to get all that they can 
They are organized and com- 
bined for that purpose, and yet I believe there have been times 
when by reason of new conditions they have found that they 
were able to reduce their prices below those which prevailed 


Mr. KAHN. I have always been willing to learn something | when the combination was formed. 


from the teachings of history, and history discloses the fact | call attention to was this: You stated that we should give them 


Mr. PROUTY. The part of your statement that I wished to 
credit for reducing prices. Do you believe that they have ever 
voluntarily, for the benefit of the public, reduced a price? 

Mr. KAHN. They are not organized for the benefit of the 
public. They are organized for the benefit of themselves. 

Mr. PROUTY. Why should we give them credit for it then? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe there have been times when, by reason 


| of reduced cost of production by the discovery of new processes, 


| 
| 


| Mr. KAHN. 


some combinations have at times reduced prices. That is my 
impression. They do not do it often, but when they do they 
should be given credit for it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Do you think they would ever voluntarily 
reduce the price, if there was not something else compelling 
them to do it? 

That is a matter of opinion, anyhow. We can 
not look into the minds of the people in the trust; but I wa 


ean be 


accomplished by railing at them. What we ought to do is to try 








| to regulate or control them, and the sooner that is done—it is 
the part of wisdom and statesmanship to do it—the better it 
will be. 

Several Members rose. 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield now to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorr]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without taking sides on the 
trust question, will the gentleman answer whether the people 
themselves would prefer to take the old-fashioned stagecoach 
to the railroad station at the old-fashioned prices, or take the 
trolley car at modern prices? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not answer for all the people. ‘There 
are some that I suppose would prefer to go in the old stage- 
coach, but for myself I had rather take the trolley car. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One more question. Assum- 
ing that oil was sold 40 years ago in Pennsylvania for 60 cents 
a gallon and is sold to-day for 12 cents or thereabouts per 
gallon, through organization of those who made the refining 
business profitable, would the public prefer to go back to the 
old method of obtaining oil at 60 cents per gallon or pay 12 
cents per gallon under modern conditions? 

Mr. KAHN. As one of the public, I should say give me the 
12-cents-a-gallon oil. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
one more question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Assuming what is a fact 
within my own recollection, that sugar, brown sugar at that, 
put up in untied bags, stamped out by the feet of West Indian 
negroes, cost 13 or 14 cents a pound carried home by the pur- 
chaser 35 years ago, would the public prefer to return to that 
system or obtain refined sugar that comes from the organized 
system of purification to-day for 5 or 6 cents a pound? 

Mr. KAHN. The housewife, I think, would prefer the 5- 
cents-a-pound sugar. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman know of any one man, 
farmer, manufacturer, laborer anywhere in the United States, 
or anywhere in the world, who does not get the most he can for 
a day’s labor or for a bushel of corn or a gallon of oil or any 
other product? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course I do not. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman, I take it, believes that 
civilization rests on the hustle of the unit? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. That men from the standpoint of self-interest 
obtain what they lawfully can, and if there be combinations that 
are oppressive and monopolistic it is the duty, so far as we 
have the power in regulating commerce among the States, to 
abolish such monopolies? 

Mr. KAHN. To abolish them if we can, and to regulate and 
control them, at all events. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman, I take it, 
would rather go onward and upward than backward and down- 
ward, in this present day and generation. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; most decidedly. 

Mr. DONOHOE... Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. DONOHOE, The gentleman from California is aware of 
the fact, I suppose, that the proposed glass combine in England 
is based on a monopoly of patents? 

Mr. KAHN. The glass factories in that combination have the 
patents, it is true, but they have been trying to force their in- 
dependent competitors into the trust. According to the report 
of our consul, they have a trust, and the trust is trying to con- 
trol prices there. The independent manufacturers have given 
them very keen competition, and because of the keenness of that 
competition, notwithstanding the fact that the trust has these 
patents, it has been trying to force the independent concerns into 
this combine, but not with the success that it had hoped for nor 
which it anticipated. 

Mr. DONOHOE. But the men who have not the patented ma- 
chinery have no show. 

Mr. KAHN. Evidently the independent producers there have 
a pretty good show, or the combine that controls the patents 
would not be so anxious to force them into the trust, or of going 
to the extent of getting the working people of the independents 
to strike in order to force the independents into the combine. 
That is pretty good evidence that the independents are making 
headway against the trust. 

Mr. DONOHOE. The gentleman is aware also that the Ger- 
man mapufacturers who have been asked to join the combine 
have also the patented machinery? 

Mr. KAHN. The combine exists outside of England to this 
extent: The English manufacturers have an agreement with 
the German manufacturers that the German manufacturers will 
not send their products into England to compete with the 
products of the English combine. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I stated that the Democrats had not been 
very successful in the réle of constructive statesmanship. Let 
me give the committee a specific case of incompetency in that 
direction. In the Fiftieth Congress, when the House was Demo- 
cratic, the Committee on Manufactures undertook to investigate 
this trust question. The committee held extended hearings on 
the Sugar Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the Whisky Trust, 
and the Cotton-Bagging Trust. Its investigations were ex- 
tended through practically the entire life of that Congress, and 





Will the gentleman answer 
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in the closing days of the second session Mr. Bacon, from that 
committee, submitted a report (H. Rept. 4165), which reads in 
part as follows: 

They respectfully report that the number of combinations and tructs 
formed and forming in this country is, as your committee ascertain: } 
very large, and affects a large portion of the important manufactirin¢ 
and industrial interests of the country. They do not report any lic: 
of these combinations, for the reason that new ones are constantiy 
forming, and that old ones are constantly extending their relation 
as to cover new branches of business and invade new territories. 

Your committee further report that, owing to present differences . 
opinion between the members of the committee, they limit their renor; 
to submitting to the careful consideration of subsequent Congresses {! 
facts shown by the testimony taken before the committee. 


Sir, in the very next Congress, the Fifty-first, the Repub- 
licans passed the Sherman antitrust law. Under recent de. 
cisions that law has been vitalized, and I feel confident that 
energetic steps will be taken by the Department of Justice to 
make the provisions of the Sherman law absolutely effective. 

But Congress itself still has much work to do in dealing with 
the trusts. In England, thorough publicity has been found 4 
fairly good remedy. The probability is that it has worked more 
successfully there than it might work here, because those wo 
form the combinations there are generally actuated by a desire 
to control the business itself, with a view to increase dividends 
on the investments. Here, however, the combinations have gen- 
erally been made with a view to stock speculation in Wa) 
Street. But there must be a remedy for every wrong, and tli 
political party that will solve the problem of how to control 
and regulate, or, if need be, dissolve the trusts, will be doing 
more for the common people of this country than all the theo- 
rists who would tinker with the tariff by trying to engraft tly 
particular theories thereon. And so I say to the Demo) 
majority, Quit your tariff tinkering; adjourn and go home 
Study the question of how to handle the’‘trusts and com! 
tions which tend to stifle competition and thus increase tlie 
cost of living; come back next December with a proper |ii!! to 
cure these evils, and you will be doing yourselves and tly 
country an actual service. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GorKeE]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Froyp of Arkansas in the chair). The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GorKe] is recognized. 

Mr. GOEKE. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] for affording me an opportin- 
ity to address the House on the pending measure. I recognize 
that the discussion of the wool schedule, known as Schedule \, 
or any other one tariff schedule, necessarily involves, in a 
measure, a discussion of the tariff question generally, and with 
it its always present companion, the trust question. 

I have listened with considerable interest to the speech of 
the minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}, 
and I take it that he speaks with authority for the majority of 
the minority. His speech in opposition to the pending bill was 
eloquent, learned, and gave evidence of a great deal of indusiry 
in its preparation, and we on this side of the Chamber have tha 
highest regard and most kindly feeling for him; yet I feel wir- 
ranted in saying that his speech is founded on the high-protcc- 
tive tariff theory—a theory that is no longer in favor with tle 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
gentleman from Illinois is unfortunate in leading on the floor 
of this House a divided party. Ever since I came to this Huvuse 
I have tried to determine what the exact distinction was be- 
tween a “stand-pat ” Republican and an insurgent Republican; 
and as I listen to the discussion of the pending measure hy 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber I am driven to tle 
conclusion that there are but two distinctions worthy of men- 
tion between these two classes of Republicans. It seems to me 
that the insurgent Republican is in favor of a high protective 
tariff and the “ stand-pat” Republican is in favor of a higher 
protective tariff [applause and laughter]; that the insurgent 
Republican upon all occasions seeks to invoke the “ holier-th:- 
thou” doctrine and disclaims all responsibility for the errors 
and mistakes of his party, while the “stand-pat” Republican 
maintains that the Republican Party can not err and is always 
right. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

I do not deem it necessary to devote any time in replying to 
the objections urged against the pending bill, to the effect that 
it does not afford sufficient protection to the woolen industry. 
That question has twice been determined by the American peco- 
ple in recent elections, and it is now taken as universally estab- 
lished that the American people are no longer in favor of hich 
protection. I am also convinced that unless a Member is either 
an expert on wool tariffs, or has had the good fortune of being 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee, who formulated 
and had to do with the pending measure, one is scarcely compe- 
tent to enter into. an intelligent discussion of the complex figures 
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and rates fixed by the Payne law as to Schedule K. Hence I 
shall content myself by discussing in a general way the conclu- 
sions reached by the authors of the pending bill. 

It is a fundamental doctrine of the Democratic Party that in 
the writing of tariff laws taxes on imports should only be levied 
for needed public revenue, and that by thus levying taxes on 
imports it affords the only advantage to the American manu- 
facturers which the Government can justly give, or that the 
country ought to be burdened with. No one can successfully 
maintain that the Payne tariff law was written in accordance 
with this doctrine; on the contrary, it is admitted upon all 
hands that that law contains throughout the old Republican 
doctrine of a high protective tariff. The Democratic Party has 
been placed in power in this branch of the Congress with dis- 
tinct and explicit instructions to revise the tariff downward 
along Democratic lines, without special favor to anyone and 
with as much equality as the present conditions will warrant. 
The present Payne tariff law is full of vagaries, uncertainties, 
catch phrases, fraud, and deception. A casual investigation thus 
far made of the administration of this law at the customhouses 
discloses that within the short period of 18 months different 
constructions have been placed upon the law, resulting in the 
collection of a duty on imports entering the cusfomhouse in 
New York and admitting the same class of imports free of duty 
in the customhouses at Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston. 

The same investigation shows that the rates of duty fixed 
by the custom officers are from time to time either increasea 
or decreased, as the interests affected thereby may desire, and 


that in the placing of a construction upon the law custom officers | 


have, from time to time, taken the liberty of consulting leaders 
in Congress on the Republican side as to the meaning of the 
same. ‘To overthrow this monstrosity is the work that the 
Democratic Party has entered upon. The question naturally 
arises, in view of the fact that the party is in control of but 


one branch of the legislative machinery of this Government, | 


House. Aside from his political faith, I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman can find no fault with the present Speaker, 
whose every deed and act up to this hour stands without criti- 
cism. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It placed at the head of the Ways and Means Committee the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop], who 
has the undivided support of every Member on this side of the 
Chamber and, I know, the profound respect and highest regard 
of every Member on the other side of the Chamber, and is not 
only receiving, but richly deserves to receive, the plaudits of the 
American people for so successfully leading the fight for legis- 
lation in the interest of 90,000,000 people, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The Democratic caucus reduced the cost of conducting this 
House more than $182,000 per year. Does the gentleman object 
to that? 

The Democratic caucus approved the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. Does the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
find any objection to that act? 

The Democratic caucus indorsed and recommended for pas- 
sage the farmers’ free-list bill, and last, but not least, among 
other things, the Democratic caucus was responsible for re- 
storing popular government in this branch of the Congress by 
depriving the Speaker of the power to name the great standing 
committees of the House, and thereby destroying the opportu 
nity for one-man rule, which, no doubt, must please the gentle- 
man from Kansas. And I maintain that the caucuses thus far 
held by the Democrats in this House have been for the good of 
the people, and deserve commendation rather than criticism. 

I fear that the trouble with the gentleman from Kansas is 


| that he does not know or can not understand the inward work- 
| ing of a Democratic caucus, for lack of experience in that direc- 


| 


tion. Its rules are fair and liberal; no man is gagged and 


| bound by its edict; no man is asked to serve two masters. If 


“ How can this best be accomplished without destroying legiti- | 


mate business interests, without destroying the continved pros- 
perity of the farmer, without destroying the opportunity for 


employment to the laborer, and without depleting and perhaps | 


bankrupting the Treasury of the Government?” 
side of the Chamber feel that we have discovered a way, under 
existing conditions, for partial relief at least, by revising the 


Payne tariff law downward, schedule by schedule, and in an | 


attempt to carry out this policy three distinct attacks have 
already been made upon the citadel of high protection. 


We on this | 


The first was the adoption by this House of the measure | 


approving the reciprocal trade agreement, made by a Republi- 


free-list bill; and the third is the pending measure. 

Two objections are urged against the pending measure that 
deserve attention. They are, first, that the bill is not in con- 
formity with the Democratic platform of 1908 in this, that it 
fails to place upon the free list articles entering into competition 
with trust-controlled products; and, secondly, that the bill does 
not conform to that platform because it fails to place raw 
wool upon the free list. 

The first objection is earnestly urged by the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], and, in addressing the 


House on the 8th of June, he addressed himself particularly | 


to the younger Members, saying: 

Let me say to the younger Members in this House: 
no one can serve two masters. As a rule he can not be loyal to the 
caucus and loyal to his constituency. If he serves the one truly, he 
will serve the other falsely. There is nothing in blind obedience to 
caucus, my friends. It is not good legislation; it is not good repre- 
sentation; it is not even good politics. 


In this House | 


I am one of the younger Members to whom this admonition | 


ras given, I have no doubt that the distinguished gentleman 


from Kansas was perfectly sincere in his advice to us, but I can | tariff was originally responsible for their creation, 


not subscribe to his doctrine. This Government has always been 
a Government of political parties, and, so long as it continues to 


be, the party caucus is eminently proper and usually necessary. | 


The complaint is not against the caucus itself, but exists on 
account of the character of the caucus. I am not astonished 


that the distinguished gentleman from Kansas opposes and com- | 


plains of political caucuses, because, if my information is cor- 
rect, his knowledge is confined to Republican caucuses, and 
there is just as much difference between a Republican caucus 


and a good, old-fashioned, genuine Democratic caucus as there is | 
between a “standpat” Republican and the tariff-for-revenue | 


Democrat. [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 


I would like to ask the distinguished gentleman from Kansas | 


what he finds up to this hour that has been done by the Demo- 
cratic caucus in this session of Congress that is objectionable to 


his promises to his constituents are not in accord with the de- 
cree of the caucus, he is not required to abide by its decision. 
Without the action of the party caucus a measure of the char- 
acter now under consideration could never become a law and 
would fall as easy prey to a minority that would be opposed 
to a change in Schedule K. 

While we are thankful to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas for his kind advice, we must reject it because it is not 
sound. He complains and urges against the bill that worsted 
goods are not placed upon the free list and urges it as a vir 


tion of the Democratic platform of 1908. He gives facts, figure 


and information that clearly establish the existence of the 
| Worsted Trust in this country. 
can President, with the Dominion of Canada; the second was | 
the adoption by this House of what is known as the farmers’ | If it were not for conditions which I shall hereafter discuss, 
| I would cheerfully support the proposed 


This is, indeed, wholesome in 
formation, coming from the Republican side of this Chambev. 


amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas to place worsteds on the free list, but 
I want to suggest to the other side of the Chamber, and par- 
ticularly to the distinguished yventleman from Kansas [Mr 
Murpock] that the tariff provided for in Schedule K on worste.!s 
is not alone responsible for the existence of that criminal « i 
nation of capital. Neither is the Worsted Trust the only tru 
that exists to-day. The original creation of trusts and mo 
lies in this country was made possible by reason of the Re;-ub 
lican policy of high protective tariff. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. GOEKE. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. If the tariff is responsible for the trusts, how 
does the gentleman account for the trusts in England, which 
a free-trade country? 

Mr. GOEKE. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the 
ditions over there, but in this country the trouble is that 


and now 
net } 


Does the gentleman yield? 


reason of a lack of the enforcement of the law against | 
they have become a world power and the tariff does not m: 
much difference at the present time, as far as they are no 
concerned. 

Mr. CULLOP. 

Mr. GOEKE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to say that England is not a free- 
trade country, but has a tariff. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, England, if the gentleman will permit me, is 
in the same condition as many other countries. England has to 
have money with which to run the Government, but, as compared 
with Germany and France and the United States, with their 
high protective tariffs, England is decidedly a free-trade country. 


Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 


| notwithstanding the statement of the gentleman from India "a 


If the gentleman from Indiana will read any of the authorities 


him. The Democratic caucus named the present Speaker of this | on trusts, he will find that they all refer to England as a free- 
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France. 

Mr. GOEKE. The continuation of these trusts and their 
present successful operation is due to the failure on the part of 
the Attorney General and the district attorneys in this country 
to enforce existing laws against these illegal combinations. In 
the Standard Oil case the Supreme Court of the United States, 


in an opinion delivered on the 15th day of May of this year, 
said: 


Recurr te the acts done by the individuals or corporations who 
were mainly instrumental in bringing about the expansion of the 
New Jersey corporation during the riod prior to the formation of 
the trust agreements of 1879 and 1882, including those agreements, 
not for the purpose of weighing the substantial merit of the numer- 
ous charges of wrongdoing made during such period, but solely as 
an aid for discovering intent and purpose, we think no disinterested 
mind can survey the period in question without being irresistibly driven 
to the conclusion that the very genius for commercial development 
and organization which it would seem was manifested from the be- 
ginning soon begot an intent and purpose to exclude others which 
was frequently manifested by acts and dealings wholly inconsistent 
with the theory that they were made with the single conception of 
advancing the development of business power by usual methods, but 
which, on the contrary, necessarily involved the intent to drive others 
from the field and to exclude them from their right to trade and 
thus accomplish the mastery, which was the end in view. And, con- 
sidering the period from the date of the trust agreements of 1879 and 
1882, up to the time of the expansion of the New Jersey corporation, 
the gradual extension of the power over the commerce in oil which 
ensued, the decision of the supreme court of Ohio, the tardiness or 
reluctance in conforming to the commands of that decision, the method 
first adopted and that which ee culminated in the plan of the New 
Jersey corporation, all additionally serve to make manifest the con- 
tinued existence of the intent which we have previously indicated and 
which, among other things, impelled the expansion of the New Jersey 
corporation. The exercise of the power which resulted from that 
organization fortifies the foregoing conclusions, since the development 
which came, the acquisition here and there which ensued of every 
efficient means by which competition could have been asserted, the slow 
but resistless methods which followed by which means of transporta- 
tion were absorbed and brought under control, the system of marketing 
which was eeapeee, by which the country was divided into districts 
and the trade in each district in oil was turned over to a designated 
corporation within the combination and all others were excluded, all 
lead the mind up to a conviction of a purpose and intent which we 
think is so certain as practically to cause the subject not to be within 
the domain of reasonable contention. 

The inference that no attempt to monopolize could have been in- 
tended, and that no monopolization resulted from the acts complained 
of, since it is established that a very small percentage of the crude 
oil produced was controlled by the combination, is unwarranted. As 
substantial power over the crude product was the inevitable result of 
the absolute control which existed over the refined product, the 
monopolization of the one carried with it the power to control the 
other, and if the inference which this situation suggests were developed, 
which we deem it unnecessary to do, they might well serve to add addi- 
tional cogency to the presumption of intent to monopolize which we 
have found arises from the unquestioned proof on other subjects. 


In the Tobacco Trust case, the Supreme Court, on May 29 
of this year, said: 


Considering, then, the undisputed facts which we have previously 
stated, it remains only to determine whether they establish that the 
acts, contracts, agreements, combinations, etc., which were assailed 
were of such an unusual and wrongful character as to bring them 
within the prohibitions of the law. That they were, in our opinion, so 
overwhelmingly, results from the undisputed facts that it seems only 
necessary to refer to the facts as we have stated them to demonstrate 
the correctness of this conclusion. Indeed, the history of the combina- 
tion is so replete with the doing of acts which it was the obvious pur- 
pose of the statute to forbid, so demonstrative of the existence from 
the beginning of a purpose to acquire dominion and control of the 
tobacco trade, not by the mere exertion of the ordinary right to con- 
tract and to trade, but by methods devised in order to monopolize the 
trade by driving competitors out of business, which were .ruthlessly 
carried out upon the assumption that to work upon the fears or play 
upon the ecupidity of competitors would make success possible. We 
say these conclusions are inevitable, not because of the vast amount 
of property aggregated by the combination, not because alone of the 
many corporations which the proof shows were united by resort to one 
device or another. Again, not alone because of the dominion and 
control over the tobacco trade which actually exists, but because we 

k the conclusion of wrongful purpose and illegal combination is 
overwhelmingly established. 

Leading as this does to the conclusion that the assailed combination 
in all its aspects—that is to say, whether it be looked at from the 
point of view of stock ownership or from the standpoint of the prin- 
cipal corporation and the accessory or subsidiary corporations viewed 
independently, including the foreign corporations in so far as by the 
contracts made by them they became cooperators in the combination— 
comes within the prohibitions of the first and second sections of the 
antitrust act, it remains only finally to consider the remedy which it 
is our duty to apply to the situation thus found to exist. 


The law under consideration in these two cases, and espe- 
cially the two sections involved, reads as follows: 

SecTIon 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be il 1. 


Every person shall make any such contract, or engage in any such 
combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a salademenner, 


and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceedi 
$5,000 or by risonment not ex one year, or by both sa 
punishment discretion of the court. 


8, 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopo- 
lize, or combine or with any other person or rsons to 
monopolize, “y part of the trade or commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations shall be deemed ty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by not exceeding $5,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 
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sas [Mr. Murpock] whether, in view of the decision convictine 
all conspirators inyolved in the violation of the Sherman anti 
trust law in these two cases, he is not convinced that the try, 
remedy for relief in behalf of the people lies rather in an hon. 
est enforcement of the antitrust law, and especially the criming| 
feature of that law, than it does in the mere placing of trust. 
made articles upon the free list? I want to inquire why it i 
that he seeks to criticize the Democratic position when it ap- 
proaches, as nearly as the condition of the Public Treasury wi)! 
permit, the placing of these articles upon the free list, puttin 
them in the competitive class, and is absolutely silent as to the 
failure of the Republican officials to properly enforce the law 
against these criminal combinations? I assert that it is th, 
Republican high-protective policy that created these trusts an) 
the absolute glaring failure of the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment and the several district attorneys throughout the countr, 
in enforcing the law that is responsible for their continued e 

istence. I have no sympathy with the statesmen or the ind 

viduals who have been engaged in glibly criticizing and in so) 

quarters denouncing the court for its decision in these cases. 

The Democratic Party has always been a party of law and 
order. To maintain law and order in this country and under 
our form of government, it is essentially necessary to bow wit 
respect to the final judgment of the courts. The American peo- 
ple know that the courts are the bulwarks of American liberty 
and that the safety of life, property, and the home depend upon 
maintaining the law and observing wholesome respect for the 
judgment of the courts. If the law as interpreted by the court 
is wrong, the remedy lies with the Congress; if a judge act 
corruptly, the law points out the mode to be pursued to dispens 
with his services; but the practice of openly traducing and 
denouncing their judgment must and can only lead to disco 
tent in the Republic, spread the seeds of anarchy, and, if | 
sisted in and long continued, destroy the very foundations u) 
which the perpetuity of our Government depends. 

It is less than a year since a once-popular President of the 
United States traveled around over the States of this Repu! 
viciously denouncing and criticizing a Federal judge and cow 
in general, and he received an answer from the people. Ie 
indulged in that practice in the State of Indiana, and the elec- 
tion returns contained the answer. He indulged in the same 
practice in the State of Ohio, and there the people, by over 
100,000 majority, sent him a message that they did not want 
any of that doctrine. And so with many other States in which he 
recklessly attacked the courts. This example, of so recent a d 
ought to convince any fair-minded man that the American | 
ple have not yet reached the stage where they are willing {> 
submit the safety and security of their homes, their property, 
and their liberties for determination by appeal to the mob. 

Final power in a Government like ours must rest somewlhic: 
Our forefathers, in their wisdom, placed that final power in 
the Supreme Court of our land, which, in my judgment, is (| 
greatest judicial tribune in the world. This respect that is d 
the courts is not reverence for the personnel of the court, |) 
it is reverence for their great constitutional power, the exerc 
of which should and must under all circumstances be uphe!:! 
by the American people. The sober second thought and | 
calm and careful consideration of the decisions of the Suprem 
Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases will easils 
vindicate the correctness of them. When their scope and ©! 
fectiveness is once fully understood by the people of this cou 
try the greatness of these decisions and the wonderful lez: 
learning they contain will readily place them among the m: 
celebrated decisions that have ever been rendered by that couri, 
and will prove to the utmost satisfaction of the American peo- 
ple that the highest court of this land has, in fact, been their 
friend and benefactor rather than the friend and protector of 
special privileges and illegal combinations. 

Do not be deceived by the declaration that the trusts an! 
monopolies are satisfied with these decisions. These two dei- 
sions spell the “ death knell” of trusts and monopolies in Amer- 
ica. Under their sweeping terms every trust and monopoly ii 
America can be driven out of existence. The court in thes: 
cases has blazed the way to the ultimate extermination of thes: 
gigantic combines, and it has pointed the road to the grave 
yard for trusts and monopolies and has started the funers! 
march with Standard Oil heading the procession. : 

Where, then, lies the difficulty, and what is the remedy? The 
difficulty seems to be that the Attorney General and the various 
District Attorneys of this country are suffering from “Specia! 
Privilege Paralysis.” For 16 long years the Republican Party 
has been in absolute control of all the departments of this 
Government. During all this time the Sherman antitrus! 
law has been in full force and effect. It has been a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the great gigantic combines 
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of this country were violating the criminal and civil provisions 
of this law. Nearly 30 days have passed since the highest 
court in this land convicted two of these trusts of violating the 
provisions of the law, and yet not a single man who has violated 
the provisions of this law has been indicted and prosecuted in 
the cases referred to, What is needed is a vigorous prosecution 
under the criminal provisions of this antitrust law, with a view 
of punishing the individual who is back of these corporations, 
instead of the corporation itself. It has long been the estab- 
lished practice of the Republican Party to protect the real 
offender against this and similar laws. Six years ago, when 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘was President of the United States, he 
appointed Judson Harmon, now the great governor of a great 
State [applause on the Democratic side], and Frederick W. Jud- 
son, through the~ Department of Justice, to investigate the 
charge of rebating against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. They traced the rebating to Paul Morton, an 
official of the railway company and at the time of the investiga- 
tion a member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Navy. 

It was after this disclosure that President Roosevelt made 
the acrobatic ruling that the corporations only should be held 
responsible for the criminal offenses of its officials or agents 
instead of holding the individual responsible. When they were 
not permitted to proceed personally against officials of this 
railway company for rebating, as that would have involved a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, Mr. Harmon and Mr. Jud- 
son, realizing that they had discharged their duty and could go 
no further, in a letter to the then Attorney General, W. H. 
Moody, dated June 5, 1905, retired from the case, and, among 
other things in their letter of resignation, said: 

What we have said is true of all great corporations of our day. 
They can not be imprisoned, and punishment by fine is not only inade- 
quate, but reaches the real culprits only lightly, if at all. The evils 
which we have now to fight are corporate in name, but individual in 
fact. Guilt is always personal. So long as officials can hide behind 
their corporations no remedy can be effected. When the Government 
searches out the guilty men and makes corporate wrongdoing mean 
personal punishment and dishonor, the laws will be obeyed. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And yet, with this remarkable document on file in the Atter- 
ney General's office of this Government, he has failed to move a 
hand or to take any steps toward inflicting punishment upon 
the violators of the law in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases and numerous other cases, but permits these already con- 
victed criminals to live in pleasure and comfort in their palaces 
by the seaside, built and paid for with the money that these 
criminals have filched from the pockets of the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Do the Members 
on the other side of this Chamber deny that if there had been 
a wholesome, vigorous, and determinate enforcement of the 
laws against the individuals who have organized and conducted 
these criminal combines by the Attorney General and the sey- 
eral district attorneys of the United States, their destruction 
would have been accomplished years and years ago? 
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Such prosecutions would have driven everyone of them to the 
rocks and restored honest, old-fashioned competition and made 


hundreds of business men out of men that are now mere clerks 
in these combines and prevented the outrages so long inflicted 
upon the people. It is already suggested and proposed by high 
Republican authority and great statesmen in that party that 
the true remedy lies in providing a law for the incorporation of 
these gigantic outlaws by the National Government, thereby 
legalizing and vitalizing their very existence and placing a pre- 
mium upon years and years of open-handed piracy and robbery. 
The correct solution for the future conduct of the industries 


|order. If the 


involved in these gigantic combines, which will preserve the | 


industries themselves but destroy the method of conducting 
them, is pointed out by the Democratic platform of 1908, which 
is as follows: 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable ; we therefore favor 
the vigorous enforcement of the criminal law against guilty trust mag- 
nates and officials and demand the enactment of such additional legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to make it impossible for a private monopoly 
to exist in the United States. Among the additional remedies we specify 
three ; First, a law preventing duplication of directors among competing 
corporations ; eeeend. a license system which will, without abridging the 
right of each State to create corporations “r its right to regulate as it 
will foreign corporations doing business within its limits, make it neces- 
sary for a manufacturing or trading corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce to take out a Federal license before it shall be permitted to 
control as much as 25 per cent of the preduct in which it deals, the 
license to protect the public from watersd stock and to prohibit the 
control by such corporation of more than 50 per cent of the total 
amount of any product consumed in the United States; and, third, a 
law compelling such licensed corporations to sell to all purchasers in 
all parts of the country on the same terms, a..er making due allowances 
for cost of transportation. 


If legislation in line with this doctritie is enacted the Indus- 
tries themselves will be preserved, honest and legitimate pusi- 
ness industries will be protected, labor will find continuous em- 
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ployment, and trusts and monopolies will be impossible. The 
Democratic Party never has and does not now advocate the de- 
struction of honest business, no matter how prosperous it may 
be; it does not favor a policy that means ruination of business, 
hunger and starvation for the laborer, or the destruction of any 
legitimate industry; but it does insist and will ever continue to 
insist, until relief is afforded, that the trusts and monopolies 
must go. Special privilege must not be countenanced in our 
Government nor be permitted longer to direct the destiny of this 


Republic. The campaign to evade the Democratie theory of 
dealing with the trusts and monopolies has already begun in 
the ranks of the Republican Party, and the head of the United 
States Steel Trust is in hearty and earnest sympathy with the 
once popular Republican ex-President, who is the real champion 
of the centralization of all power in the National Government. 
The second objection urged against the bill, that it does not 
conform to the Democratic platform on account of its failure 
to place raw wool! upon the free list, comes rather in the form 


of ridicule from the other side of the Chamber than from a 
desire to have raw wool placed upon the free list. I 


Thai mn 
that the duty of 20 per cent upon raw wool, as fixed in t! 
under consideration, is not a violation of any Democratic plat- 
form promise. The history of the party shows that in former 
tariff legislation raw wool has at times been taxed and at times 


been placed upon the free list. No Democratic national conven- 
tion has in recent years directed that raw wool should be placed 
upon the free list, but, even if it were true that the party had 
always advocated the placing upon the free list of raw wool, 
yet in view of the fact that the present measure contemplates 
but a partial revision of the tariff, because the other branch of 
the Congress and the White House are in control of the Repub- 
lican Party, we could not hope to pass a bill that placed raw 
wool upon the free list. And again, it must be admitted by all 
sensible men that to place raw wool upon the free list at this 
time would result in a deficit in the National Treasury, which 
would create distrust among our people and result in much 
greater harm than the benefit that would come from free raw 
wool, 

The safe legislator never speculates in the Government's 
financial affairs. If he does it in his own affairs, he alone 
suffers the consequences if he makes a mistake; but when he is 
conducting the financial affairs of a great Government he can 
not afford to speculate on revenues, for if he makes a mistake 


the injury would not be to him alone, but to all the ] 


all eople 
alike. The Republican minority in this Congress is clearly 
disappointed because we have been wise enough not to place 
raw wool upon the free list, as they had hopes we would do. 


Had we done so, the cry would have gone out all over this 
country that the Democratic Party is advocating a measure 
that would certainly destroy the ability of the Government to 
meet its honest obligations and resort to their old cry that when 
the Democrats are placed in power they are unable, on account 
of a lack of wise statesmanship, to properly conduct the 


affairs 
of the Government. It must not be forgotten that the business 
world is very sensitive, that as soon as a deticit becomes ap- 
parent in the National Treasury there is a loss of confidence 


in the business world, the wheels of industry stop, comn 


I Ce 


lags, trade becomes paralyzed, and a panic results in short 
Democratic Party in this Congress would be 
guilty of supporting a measure that would bring about such a 
state of affairs, their continuance in power would be brief, and 
the Republican Party, in full partnership with special privilege 
and the money power, would again march to certain victory in 
1912. The people of this country do not expect the Democratic 
Party to remedy all the ills and wrongs, from which they a 
now suffering on account of Republican misrule, in one or two 
years. All they ask is that we keep the faith and act honest 
in behalf of their interests. They do not want us to d 


business prosperity, neither are we going to do so. We are ben 
upon bringing about reform through progressive legislation, and 
step by step, though it may take several years, restore equal 
rights to the people of our land. I maintain that this bill 
complies in spirit, under existing conditions, with the Demo- 
cratic doctrines of the past as well as the Democratic platform 


Congress and the President it would result in untold good to 
the American people and clearly demonstrate that their judg- 
ment of the Payne tariff Jaw, as expressed in the last election, 
was absolutely correct. 

The second attack on the Republican protective-tariff system 
may be found in what is known as the farmers’ free-list bill, 
recently passed by this House. This measure was vigorously 
opposed by the “ stand-pat’’ Republicans in this Chamber. This 
measure was drawn for the purpose of giving the American 
farmer that which the Republican Party has for so many years 


of 1908, and if enacted into law by the other branch of this 
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withheld from him, namely, a right to buy the implements which 
he uses upon the farm in a competitive market rather than to 
be forced to buy them at prices fixed by the trusts in this coun- 
try. The articles thus placed upon the free list are as follows: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, agricul- 
tural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines and cotton gins, farm wagons and farm carts, and all other agri- 
cultural implements of any kind and deScription, whether specifically 
— herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, including repair 

rts. 

———— for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, 
or coverings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole 
or in part of jute, jute butts, hemp, flax, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand 
tow, Norwegian tow, aloe, mill waste, cotton tares, or any other mate- 
rials or fibers suitable for covering cotton; and burlaps and bags or 
sacks composed wholly or in part of — or a or other material 
suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural products. 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or d steel, cut to lengths, punched or 
not punched, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or ties, 
coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation, with or with- 
out buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity ; 
and wire for baling hay, straw, and other agricultural products. 

Grain, buff, split, rough and sole leather, band, bend, or belting 
leather, boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather made 
from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calfskins; and harness, saddies, and saddlery, 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
value of leather; and leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles. 

Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable for 
fencing, including wire staples. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, 
pickled, dried, d, dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compounds and lard 
substitutes; and sausage and sausage meats. 

Buckwheat flour, corn meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, 
bran, middlings, and other offals of grain, oatmeal and rolled oats, and 
all prepared cereal foods; and biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles not sweetened. 

Timber, hewn, sided, or squared, round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves, shingles, laths, —— posts, sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, planks, deals, 
and other lumber, of lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods. 

Sewing machines, and all parts thereof. 

Salt, whether in bulk or in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 

The measure was adopted by this House, many Republicans, 
recognizing the fairness of its provisions, voting for it. If this 
measure becomes a law, which we hope it will, it will afford 
the American farmer, who has been for years and years selling 
the products of hi< farm in the markets of the world, an op- 
portunity to buy these articles in the market of the world as 
well. 

The first attack made by the Democratic majority in this 
House on the citadel of protection was the passage of the bill 
approving what is known as the “Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment.” This measure is clearly a reduction of tariff duties be- 
tween this country and Canada and, while rather crude in its 
provisions, yet there is contained therein sufficient in the way 
of tariff reduction to show that in its creation Democratic 
principles were resorted to and that in two particulars, at least, 
it is a direct attack on two great trusts, the Lumber and Paper 
Trusts. For these reasons the majority in this Chamber com- 
plied with the President’s request, authorizing him to conclude 
this trade agreement with Canada. Speaking for myself, I can 
not say that I am at all confident that this so-called reciprocity 
agreement will result in any great immediate benefit to the 
American people. The district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent is what may be termed an agricultural district. For- 
tunately, the farmers of that district have for years and years 
known that the tariff on wheat and farm products was a fraud 
and a delusion, held up as an inducement to procure Republican 
votes on election day, and that it was, in fact, of no substantial 
benefit to them. The farmers in my district also know and 
understand that the contract relative to reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with Canada can not affect the price of farm products. 
The “standpat” Republicans in this Chamber press their op- 
position to Canadian reciprocity largely because they claim 
that it would result in reducing the price of wheat, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the American farmer has for years 
and years been obliged to sell his wheat in the market of the 
world, which fixes the price of wheat. If we consider the 
statistics for the past five years on the importation and ex- 
portation of farm products to and from Canada, it will be seen 
that the American farmer has had the balance of trade in his 
favor for many years and can not, therefore, be injured by 
reason of the agreement. 

The figures furnished on this question by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHAcKLEFORD], one of the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
have never been disputed, and I call attention to them, because 
a careful consideration of them must necessarily convince any 
fair-minded citizen that the opposition to the Canadian reci- 
procity treaty, based on the argument that it would injure the 
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price of farm products, is neither sound nor sincere, 1) 
figures show that Canada buys more of the products of 
farmers each year than we buy of them. The figures furni 
by the distinguished Member from Missouri are as follows: 
For the last 5 years, ending June 30, in spite of the 


tariff obstructions, in goods of kinds— 





IEEE IR RNIN cersincninentnctistnianantnpenetieniiniegehiaiiabaiusliudimpintnias $886, 417. 27 
oe >= a ee 393, 912) 
ee 492, 5 03, 7 
Horses: nei 
OD NEE iE III aeneietiintiicciinensctid aitenvnnctnhntallasilinnbicmnabiniatt 14, 172, 
ee TN Oia cciascicsicsidnentineinsccahesaniitiials cabdiicamanincss 2,549. 
pent Tm UI 11, 622 
Cattle : 7 
PaO asin tartan tliat inti 1, 578 
EIEN, TU TD Mc eccrsicesemiveheeincnenntaiinnstkeliemalibtaaiiainakienes 1,193.7 
Ry Si EN I svccentiennsc ilies “384 
Breadstuffs : a 
A I Ne I hist ici cst cl inctlanbiaptini 31, 596, he 
ee I icc adiic hh ictinineceteditiaainicmm 6, 679. s 
I ik SIE I ciniccditncinoececetenmamestebenasixtacs 24, 916, 71: 


The above figures clearly demonstrate that the balanc 
trade with Canada is greatly in our favor, in view of which i: 
impossible for Canadian reciprocity to injure the Ame: 
farmer. President Taft, in a speech recently delivered in ())j- 
cago, clearly set out his views with respect to the effect { 
reciprocity with Canada would have upon the American fa) 
which are worthy of reproduction. He said: 


How is the farmer to be affected by Canadian reciprocity and f: 
trade in agricultural products? Canada is so far north that her 
cultural oa are practically limited to wheat, rye, barley, oa: 
potatoes, live cattle, horses, and dairy products. She can not and ( 
not raise more than one-sixth of 1 per cent of the corn crop of | 
United States. She raises no cotton; she raises but few vegeta 
she raises but few hogs, because she has not the corn to feed them with: 
she is at prorat a great importer of all fruits, citrous and othem 
from the United States; she imports a large amount of cottonseed 
which by the Canadian reciprocity treaty is now made free; sh 
not fatten cattle as they are fattened in the United States, and 1! 
fore it has become very profitable for American farmers to im 
young cattle from Canada even with the duty on them and to fut 
them for the Chicago market. The United States imports into Canad: a 
great many more horses than she exports from the Canadians. »% 
sends to nada a much larger amount of potatoes than she rec 
from her. The United States imports into Canada about 15 tim 
much of meat and dairy products as Canada imports into the United 
States. 

The only real importation of agricultural oducts that we | 
expect from Canada of any considerable amount will consist of wi 
barley, rye, and oats. The world price of these four cereals is 
abroad where the surplus from the producing countries is disp 
of, and is little affected the place from which the supply is deriy 
Canadian wheat nets, per -—e 10 cents less a bushel to the pro 
than wheat grown in the Dakotas or in Minnesota, due to the |! 
that the cost of exporting that wheat and Leng eng | it and tr 

rting it to Liverpool is considerably greater than the cost to | 

ota farmer of disposing of his wheat to the millers of Minnea; 
or sending it abroad. If, now, the duty is to be taken off of w! 
and the Canadian wheat can come to the millers of Minneapolis an! 
other places, it can and will be made into flour, because the capaci' 
of the American mills is 33 per cent greater than is needed to mil! 
the wheat of this country. Canadian wheat can be imported ani 
ground into flour without materially reducing the demand for « 
_— of American wheat and the surplus will be sent abroad as {\ 

e price of Canadian wheat will doubtless be increased a few ce! 
by access to the market nearer at hand, but the access te the mar 
nearer at hand will not reduce the price of his wheat to the Ameri 
farmer, for the reasons stated. ae 

A very material benefit to all the farmers of the country, especi: 
the stock and cattle raisers and the dairy farmers, will be the by-pr 
ucts of bran and shorts from the flour mills likely to follow the | 
export of wheat from Canada to those mills. These by-products 4 
now so scarce and so high priced that many farmers are unable | 
procure them. 

What is true of wheat is true of the other cereals. The tra 
between Canada and the United States can not but increase the s 
of agricultural products across the border both ways to nearer mar! 
than they now reach in many instances. The trade will be benefi: 
to both the seller and the buyer. It will not, in my judgment, redu 
the price of wheat or other farming products for our people in a! 
marked way. 


Speaking for myself, I am convinced, after considering all t! 
arguments for and against reciprocity with Canada, that it wi! 
have the effect of preventing, in a measure, at least, the further 
increase of the cost of living in this country; that by takin< 
down, to an extent, at least, the useless and unnatural bi¢!:- 
tariff wall that now exists between these two contiguous cou! 
tries, inhabited by people that are much alike in their habits, 
customs, and mode of living, the door to greater opportunity 
will be opened to the people of both Canada and the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, when the pending bill is passed by the Dem:- 
crats in this House, which it will be in a few days, it will ! 
another evidence of our determination to bring about an inte!!'- 
gent revision of the tariff downward. It will have a marke! 
effect in reducing the cost of living by destroying the outrages 
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of the wool tariff as fixed by the Payne law; it will further 
demonstrate that we are able to conduct the legislative affairs 
of this great Government, and merit the confidence of the 
American people. We are proud of the record made by the 
Democrats in this Congress thus far, and we have a right to 
be proud of that record. We have kept the faith, We have 
already accomplished great things; we hope to accomplish more. 


In addition to the attacks made upon the high protective-tariff 
accom- 


system, which I have heretofore discussed, we haye 
nlished other things. We have adopted a resolution submitting 
to the States for ratification a constitutional amendment pro- 


viding for the election of United States Senators by the popular | 


yote, We have brought about such changes in the rules of the 
House as are necessary for the thorough and intelligent con- 
sideration of measures for the public good. 
into law a measure providing for the publication of campaign 
contributions and disbursements before the election. We have 


passed the measure providing for the admission of both Arizona | 


and New Mexico as States. 

These are all measures that the American people want, and 
we responded to their will. We have already turned the search- 
light upén the public service in the various departments of 
this Gevernment. 


its eqhivalent in service. We are going to investigate rigidly, 
carefully, but fairly, and before this Congress is coneluded we 
hope to be able to furnish the American people an exact aceount 
of what has been done with their money. We are pledged to 
bring about economy in the administration of the affairs of the 
Government; we shall spare no time or labor in bringing this 
about. We have already checked to a great extent the influence 
and power of special privilege and the corporate interests in 
the affairs of the Government; we are going to drive them out 
completely. We intend to demonstrate to the American people 
that the Republican Party of to-day is no longer the Republican 
Party of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, but that it is the 
obedient servant of special privilege and plutocracy. We are 
bent on convincing the people that it will be to their interest to 
extend the limited grant of power they have given us so that 
complete control of the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government will be placed in our hands. 

Mr. Chairman, Ohio now occupies 16 seats on this side of the 
Chamber. We are confident that not only will we retain them 
in the next Congress, but that we will increase the number 
[applause on the Democratic side] and, in addition thereto, 
contribute the electoral vote of that great Commonwealth to 
the election of a Democrat who is able, competent, and de- 
termined to lead the battle for genuine reform to the end that 
all publie servants shall at all times respond to the will and 
wishes of the people, thereby again making this a Government 
of the people not only in name, but in fact as well. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not. 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, at this extra session of Con- 
gress I did not intend to inflict myself upon my colleagues by 


We have enacted | 


We are looking into the books to ascertain | 
whether for every dollar spent by the Government it receives | 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 | 


making a speech upon any particular subject that might come 


up for discussion. 


My reason for this good intention was that I had absolute | 


faith in the ability and statesmanship of the older Members of 
this House who have fought such a gallant fight under the ban- 
ner of Democracy for the masses of the people for the last 13 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
As an humble citizen of this great Republic, I have had 
nothing but admiration for the leaders of this side of the House. 
Under the matchless leadership of that distinguished Demo- 


crat who so ably and impartially presides over the deliberations | 


of this House lapplause on the Democratic side], I saw what 
looked to be a disorganized and hopeless minority converted into 
the greatest “fighting machine” America has ever seen; and I 
saw this magnificent minority, working with the power and pre- 
cision of a great Corliss engine, develop into a great Democratic 
majority of earnest, alert, and conscientious Democrats, who 
move in unity as one man for the upbuilding of the fortunes of 
America and the freedom of its masses from the rule of Repub- 
licanism and privilege. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This master cf Democratic principles, this champion of the 
people’s catise who asked or gave no quarter when the interests 
of the masses of the people were at stake, this man whose heart 
and mind have been devoted to his people, is justly entitled to 
and richly deserves the highest honor within the gift of the 





Ener 


American people, whom he has served so faithfuily, so consist- 
ently and devotedly. LApy eD side. ] 

For the reason that fl 1 s s bee ga 
technical line, dealing with ‘ ‘ tie tic won the 
different grades of the ma l { t i I rve truded 
upon the House not for t! I fd all } ses of 
this bill, but to devote th« ; Ll to me by 
the distinguished gentiel hn ti Mr. UNI WOO! ] 
to the relation of the American !ab rand f r to the manu- 
facturing industries of the | . 

Schedule K has been formally g i} e the bar of 
public opinion and condemned for neais no 
accuser, and upon the principles of j ‘ n defend it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one 1 ‘ y 
speech made by the gentlemet isle. 
They are always apparently very s 
of the American wage earner w! it s uction on 
the tariff on any of the products of ‘ s 

I stand here and ask for the Ame t one que 
tion. It is this: Why do t she i ve m | 
their works? In their 18 years of ab e and un sted 
control they have raised the tax rate on every 1, Woman, and 
child in the United States from $4.85 to $7.35 per capita. They 
loved him so well that they taxed him $2 r head more under 

| Republican rule than he was t cl ler Lx cratic rule. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
ER CAPI \ XA 

The population ot the country in ISU S - i OOO: in 1900 

it rose to 75,994,000, or an average annual increase of 1,294,000. 
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On this basis the estimated po} i vas 72,005,000. 
The Statistical Abstract estimates it at T1520. 
The receipts from taxation in that year wet 


From customs $176, 554, 127 

From internal revenue 146, 688, 574 

Total 7 323, 242, T01 

On the larger basis the per capita taxation for toms and 
internal revenue was $4.48 and on the smaller 


On the basis of 72,005,000 population the 


on— 

Customs and internal revenue was a - $4.48 

On customs alone = 2. 45 

On internal revenue alone 2. 05 
The population in 1910 was 92,000,000. The r ts from 

taxable sources were: 

From customs_ $333. 683. 000 


From internal revenue: 
Ordinary ~ 
Corporation 


268, 981, 000 
tax 20, 951, 000 


Total__- Saat ect als caeak 623, 615, 000 


The per capita tax in 1910 was: 





On customs and internal revenu ———_ 
On customs alone _ ‘ : ; 3. 62 
On internal revenue alone _ 2 92 
On corporation tax alon a w2 
Comparison of per capita taration 
1897 ) 

; j = 
Customs and internal r £4. 48 $6.77 
Customs... 2.45 3. 62 
TONGS i iieaescdekansenencestunwecee 2.05 2.99 
Comporation tax... 2... cccccccccnccccccccccsecesesecccccccs ae 23 

Every time they open their mouths on the other side of tl 
Chamber they say something abont the farmer or the i il 
toiler. The best way to prove their attitude to th ges to 
show how their protected industries pay them for their toil and 
their products. 

One of the greatest leaders the Republ! Pa 


He said 


1; ++ Be 


was the Hon. James G. Blaine. 
what none of you gentlemen have a 

That the actual labor 
the effectiveness of the An 
ingman of any other nati: 


(merican product Ja less, becau 


r to that of the work- 


cost of the I 
lcat 
on earth 


n 


Mr. Blaine was fair enough and frank enough to say what 


the Republicans of this House are not fair or frank enough to 
admit: That they want protection just for the sake of protec- 
tion and the benefit accruing to the m ifacturing industries, 


This statement is verified by the follo table, compiled 
by Prof. Williem G. Clark from official data showing the com- 
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parative productivity of American labor with that of other 
countries for the year 1900: 
Average annual output. 


TI icra tactic ella nent at i a ceria stnanennoemics 2, 450 
SU: seestecieietaitiveiichin tahenepakee ca cama a 1, 455 
UI ac aii ila 900 
Oe a cmemenecumen 640 
SI crete ac ea Se ee 556 
IR ces Des saat a 460 


If additional verification of the productivity of American 
labor as compared with other labor is required, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that 900,000 employees in the coal mines 
of Great Britain in 1910 produced 296,008,816 tons of coal, or 
329 tons per man, while 700,000 employees in the United States 
in the same year produced 499,273,684 tons, or 713 tons per 
man. 

If this statement by Prof. Clark even approaches authenticity, 
is the American laborer actually paid as much as the English 
laborer, who produces by reason of his inefficiency four and 
one-half times less for his employer than the American? 

The average yearly wage of the American laborer is $437 to 
support three people to the family, or $8.60 per week; and in 
every country in Europe the laborer can purchase with $5.73 
as much food and clothing as the American purchases with his 
$8.60 in the protected markets of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, for the enlightenment of some of my distin- 
guished friends on the other side of the House I desire to give 
statistics of accuracy as of the condition of the American wage 
earner from the Census Bureau report on manufactures of 1905: 


[Census Bureau report on manufactures, 1905.] 


ie IES EES. a a 216, 262 
i icihins:sases diahelleticiarinhhncchentaecnbiiemstiiicindaienipemietlpeintetints en tsieres $12, 686, 000, 000 
nn SNC Ns nen scene kine ialsieo ontnnagininicindifaiees 5, 470, 321 
ar tao isha cildninge $2, 611, 540, 000 


Cost of materials___.__- 
Value of product___ ~~~ 


-- $8, 503, 949, 000 
-- $14, 802, 147, 000 







OO ES Ee $477 
ey EEE $437 
I I FT ee tesiccrtitinitinetatitiniintnn inant $444 
Average daily wage (3aS NED Setatenhiniisininepnnnatiamiininereres 1. 54 
Average daily wage (365 days) ..-.-..--_____---_-. 1. 30 
Labor's share of prodact....................... per cent__ 17.6 
ee Ee eae ee ae $6, 299, 000, 000 
Labor’s share of value added_____________ per cent_. 41.4 
Capital's share of value added______-_--_____ do___. 58. 6 
Living increased, 1897-1909 4_________.-____ ae 49 
Wages increased in money, $33 a year, or__--- ae 7.4 
Wages increased (specified industries) _______-_ aa 23 
Average cost of food per workingman’s family, 1897 7_ $299. 2 
Average food cost: 

I ia cain insite chs dinette dasiiaiigin as mercmmanaberees $374. 75 

li se eecieisneanintindinne $392. 00 
Money increase of food cost______-_---~- per annum $92. 76 
lS ee per annum_. $33. 00 
REE eee per cent. 7.4 
Re I iii acmsinegianmeneenmanemmas iienscnes 31 


Cost of living increased fourfold over wages. 

This old “wolf cry” of their party can no longer fool the 
American laborer. They make a “spread-eagle” cut speech on 
this floor and scatter it broadcast over the land, talking dbout 
protective tariff being necessary to protect American labor 
against the “pauper labor” of Europe. At the very moment 
their magnanimous speech is falling from their lips on this floor 
their pet industries have got their agents scattered all over 
Europe, raking it with a fine-tooth comb, bringing in this “ pau- 
per labor” they howl so much about when building a tariff wall 
at the rate of 100,000 per month to compete with the patriotic, 
honest, and intelligent American toilers. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

With the exception of this outrageous schedule with which 
our party is now dealing, the most favored industry of Repub- 
lican beneficence is the Steel Trust. 

When they were giving this industry its outrageous right to 
tax the American farmer on his farm implements and the 
American people generally on the products of this gigantic 
trust, builded upon tariff profits unjustly filched from the 
pockets of the American consumer, they said that they must 
have it because of its infancy—it was still on the “ milk diet.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] But, above all, it should 
be protected because it employed more laborers than any other 
one industry in this country, and they must be protected from 
the “pauper labor” of Europe. 

The Pittsburg Survey gave a tabulated map showing that 
the Carnegie mills at Homestead employ 18,711 of these 
“paupers,” consisting of Slovaks, Poles, Bohemians, Hun- 
garians, Roumanians, and so forth. You will probably remem- 
ber that this protected industry used the military to drive 
American organized labor from its gates. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], with much veho. 
mence and with the expenditure of a great amount of gesticw- 
lative energy, spoke about the “pauper labor” in the woolen 
industry of Europe. 

I challenge their side of the House to go to New England 
and take an inventory of the operatives in the mills and see 
how many American operatives they will find, 

The Boston Traveler of June 2, 1909, in its ridicule of the 
speech delivered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [\r. 
LopGE], said: 

He made an impassioned plea for the mill operatives of New Enc 
land, who must not be deprived of their right to work and wages, ay 
for the manufacturer, who must be protected against the cheap labs; 
abroad. The mill oars for whom the Senator's eloquence was un- 
loosed are practically all Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Poles, and [t.|- 
ians, who have driven out every other kind of labor because, under 
present wages in the mills, to bring up a family is impossible. 

Mr. Lopce’s defense for the cotton manufacturers whose mills aro 
filled with aliens on starvation wages is ao in history only by 
the argument made in Parliament at the time England was attemptin- 
to abolish the slave trade—that if the bringing of black people from 
Africa to America and elsewhere was prohibitive, shipowners would not 
find any use for their vessels, and that these slave ships furnished the 
only market for decayed fish and other putrid food, on which there 
would be a dead loss if the slave trade was outlawed. 

Mr. Chairman, if they want to protect the American laborer, 
why is it they did not make the Immigrant Bureau self-sus- 
taining by placing a head tax of not less than $10 per head 
upon every alien entering into the United States? Would that 
not be better than taxing the laboring people of this count 
$2,000,000 per annum to meet a deficit in this department? 
They have been so eager to bring this “ pauper labor,” as they 
so pertly term it, into this country that they have actually 
failed to make it pay its own expenses, and they tax the indus- 
trial toiler to maintain a department established for taking 
bread and meat out of the mouths of his wife and children. [ 
ask them again, Why have they failed to build a tariff w 
around the brain, the muscle, the intelligence and the patriotisin 
of the American-born industrial toiler, who loves his flag next to 
his child, who worships freedom next to his God, and who, when 
his country is imperiled by an attack from without, leaves | 
toil, leaves his wife, leaves his child, and shoulders his ¢ 
to fight the battles of his country while their tariff barons « 
being treated for the gott at Carlsbad or are cruising in th: 
palatial yachts upon the silvery waters of the Mediterraneai 
Sea? [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

By their love for the American toiler they have made it pos 
sible by combinations between American industries and the 


0 | steamship companies for this “ pauper labor” to land on ou 


shores at from $8 to $60 cheaper than in any country in 1(! 
world. 

Talk about protecting the American industries from 
“pauper labor” in Europe when they are using the same so 
of labor here that the foreign manufacturer is using th 
[applause on the Democratic side], and to prove this I su! 
a report from the Census Bureau showing the foreign poy) 
tion of the States in which these manufacturing industri: 
were founded and fostered : 


Table of foreign born, etc. 
[Census 1900, Vol. I.] 














Percentar 
wend a ee for- me popu 
ore. ulation | eign born | ation for- 
ca a and of for- ne eign bor 
(cxxxi). | parentage | eign-born * | and of for- 
(p. 698). | parentage. eign-born 
parenta 
Massachusetts........ 897,386 | 1,743,710 | 2,805,346 62. 1 
Rhode Island... 140, 292 274, 811 428, 556 64.1 
Connecticut. ... 282, 245 520, 455 908, 420 57.3 
Oe Se j 2,415,845 | 4,316,270 | 7,268,894 59.3 
New Jersey .........- 556, 294 988,125 | 1,883,669 §2.4 
Pennsylvania........ 985,250 | 1,430,028 | 2,415,278 | 6,302,115 38.3 


It will be seen by the table which I submit that Massachusetts 
has 1,743,710 persons foreign born or of foreign-born parentage 
out of 2,805,346 total population, having therefore 62.1 per ceut 
of people who are foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; 
Rhode Island, in like manner, has 64.1 per cent of its popu- 
lation foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; Connecticut 
has 57.3 per cent of foreign born or of foreign-bofn parent- 
age; New York has 59.3 per cent of its people foreign born or 
of foreign-born parentage; New Jersey has 52.4 per ‘cent of its 
population foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; thus dis- 
closing in the completest manner the extent to which this use 
of foreign labor has driven out the American. 
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This table illustrates the policy of the Republicans toward | 


the American wage earner. 
with laborers, which necessarily lowers the wage scale and 
causes the competition to be sharp, but when you seek to 
apply this standard of measurement to their products they 
declare it means ruination to their industries, 

Is there a surplus of labor in this country? The only manner 
by which this question can be answered is by the number of 
people who are out of employment and seeking it at almost any 
price. In the month of April in this city the Civil Service 
Commission held an examination for the purpose of securing 
950 janitors and charwomen. Shortly after midnight of the 
morning the application blanks were to be given out men and 
women began to gather around the office. 
rived for the distribution of the blanks there were 5,000 men 


They want a country overflowing | 


When the time ar- | 


and women in a seething mass, almost fighting to get their | 


hands upon one of these precious applications that might mean | 


the procurement of a job at hard manual labor for $1 a day. 
In the Capital of protected America enforced idleness had 
driven 5,000 people to desperation, want, and hunger. 

Now, for a few moments I desire to call your attention to the 
distribution of wealth of this country and to the financial con- 
dition of the masses of the people. 

We have already seen by statements of fact, which may be 
disputed but not successfully disproved, that protection is of no 
yalue to the industrial toiler. 

The labor is obtained by our industries upon a basis of free 
trade; the gates of America are wide open, not only beckoning 
the laborer of the entire world to enter, but really aiding and in- 
ducing him to enter into competition with the wage earner of 
our own land. 

On the other hand, the American laborer has to spend his 
earnings for the necessaries of life in a market protected by 
the highest tariff rates of any country in the world. 


LESS THAN 100,000 OWN CITY. 


[From the New York Times.] 

Lawson Purdy, president of the board of taxes and assessments, in a 
speech at the City Planning Municipal Art Exhibition, said that the 
value of the taxable property in New York City is now estimated to 
be about $6,800,000,000. Two-thirds, or 67 per cent, of this property, 
he added, is land. Mr. Purdy said that it is estimated that less than 
100,000 persons own every particle of the land. 

Spabr’s table for the distribution of wealth in the United 
States, taken from his work, The Present Distribution of Wealth 
in the United States, when our national wealth was $60,000,- 
000,000, is as follows: 

























i | 
—T Per Average Aggregate | Per 
Classes. Families. cent. | wealth. wealth. | cent. 
ee |  iaiiememmnniimt ta catae tT tacit 
| 
i anicdedadbebendtense 125, 000 1.0 | $263,040 | $32,880, 000, 000 54.8 
i iidcditictigunidtioned 1, 362, 500 | 10.9 14, 180 19, 320, 000, 000 32.2 
EUGP ccttccsctmqusee seedeee 4, 762, 500 | 38.1 1,639 | 7, 800, 000, 000 13.0 
WOR Pa dddednsconcccscs 6, 250, 000 CRG beeewaseses Doin abaanniadeeheetedieiieren 
Wicca tetas 13,500,000 | 100.0 4,800 | 60,000,000,000 | 100.0 





The inequalities have been steadily growing worse, and when 
a single person’s fortune is estimated at a thousand millions 
and is gathering in $50,000,000 per annum of the net proceeds 
of the products of the labor of this country, while millions of 
human beings can not lay aside $50 apiece per annum, what 
must be the inevitable result? It is this condition, half under- 
stood, that is developing rapidly a sentiment of radical social- 
ism, discontent, and social unrest. 

Think of this situation, 50 per cent of our population, after 


expected to find prosperity at high tick nd the tide still 
coming in. 

In this city I understood that ! | ven by the 
steel barons had just been held, where S100 euded upon 
each plate, where champagne stoppers t ( ets at the 
second battle of Mar SSaS La] se 1) { side], 
where all was prepared for the feast 1 sly than 
did a king ever feast. All to « br t a 1 of their 
millions, the unjust profits of y system of 

I expected to see a happy and contented ar dustrial 
toilers. I expected to see them 4d) el i t wé 74 
clothes. I expected to see their little child ‘ to school 
dressed as an American white child should be d ed 

Was this the condition in existence? No: there walking the 

| Streets, approaching the back door of the hom ft e they had 
helped to enrich, were 25,000 able-bodied men , bread 

There in the doorways of the most desolate a { tene- 
ment houses, surrounded by none of the ordinary cor 1 f 
life, with every environment tending to both moral and physical 
degradation, sat hungry little children, with tear Lined fa 
the enforced tears of hunger—and in t ic] nd sat the 
mother in silence and desperation. How rciless are 
trusts! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Talk about protecting American labor. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
the historian of the future will define a Republican “as a per- 
son belonging to a band of organized men, who, by artful prae- 
tices and deceitful means, engaged in robbing farmers id 


Alabama very much. 


laborers of their product.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
gentleman from Georgia. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgi 
for 10 minutes additional. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 


cratie side.] 
from Georgia 


Der 
an 


[Applause on the 
The time of the gentle 
I yield 10 minutes addit the 


ional to 


ized 


a is recogn 


In the last Republican platform we see them not only de 
claring for a tariff high enough to cover the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and foreign countries, but for 
an additional duty high enough to guarantee to the manu- 


facturer a reasonable profit in addition to the cost of freight 
and carriage. 

This is a guaranty they extend only to tl anufacturer, 
The literal definition of the word reasonable is: hon- 


Ii 
: Rational, hor 
est, just, equitable, fair, suitable, moderate, tolerable. 

In the face of this solemn declaration to the American people 
their party convened Congress and placed the most unreasonable 
extortionate, and indefensible tariff act on the statute books the 
world has ever known. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

For the sake of the masses of the people, may God grant that 


they may never give us a dose of unreasonable profit. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In arriving at this reasonable 
profit for the manufacturer they estimate the cost of labor, ma- 
terial, operating expenses, and interest on the capitalinvested. Il 
| seven instances out of ten, one-half of the capital stock of these 
industries is water, pure and simple. hey therefore reward 
fraud and encourage dishonesty by permitting them to eal ite 
their profits upon a par-value basis for water as well as money 


all of their toil, day in and day out, have been unable to accu- | 


mulate a single dollar! Never, by the practice of strict economy, 
being able to lay aside a dollar for the day when sickness shall 
overtake him. Keeping his nose to the grindstone. Never feel- 
ing that freedom accompanying the accumulation of a few 
dollars for the inevitable “rainy day.” His poverty crushing 
his ambition to own a roof over his head. Looking to the future, 
when he shall have expended his only asset—his muscle—when 


he has become old and no longer able to enlist in the battle for | 


bread, he must lay down and die in want. 

Mr. Chairman, no government can keep its place in the nations 
of the world tolerating a system which impoyerishes its indus- 
trial toilers. 

You may pay him higher wages here than the laborers of 
other countries obtain, but by your system you pay him with one 
hand and take it from him with the other. 

In the year 1907 I visited the great city of Pittsburg—the 
citadel of protection. Of all the places on this earth I there 


| 


invested. 

Their protected industries under a prohibitive tariff exact 
from the people not only this reasonable profit, but they add the 
last penny of tariff profit to the product also, thus placing in 
their pockets money rightfully belonging to umer and 
for which he gets not one penny in value. 


the cons 


The great producers of our wealth—the farmers d the 
laborers—had no guaranty given them that they should receive 
a reasonable profit on their products and their toil. 

When they guaranteed to the manufacturer his reas ble 
profits, they gave to the farmer and the laborer a guaranty 
equally as certain of fulfillment that he would be robbed under 
the system of protection accorded the manufacturer. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Let us have just a few illustrations of how they tax the 
farmer and the laborer to enrich their tariff barons: On every 


$50 worth of woolen dress goods they make him pay $25.65 in 
tariff taxes. On every $50 worth of flannels he purchases they 
place a tariff tax of $29.55. On every $50 worth of linen wearing 
apparel they make him pay $18.75 in tariff taxes. On every 
$50 worth of blankets they make him pay a tariff tax of 
$25.85. 

*The farmer has to pay a tariff tax of $16.70 on every $100 
worth of harness he purchases. 

On $100 worth of salt in bulk they make him pay a tariff of 
$44.20. On every $50 worth of machinery for the farmer they 
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tax him $23.05. For every $50 worth of shovels and hoes for 
the farmer they tax him $15.55. For his china plates, cups, and 
saucers they make him pay a tax of $17.25 for every $50 worth 
purchased. 


So this is what the Republican Party declared by platform 
was a reasonable profit. 

With such outrageous profit being filched from the pockets 
of the masses of the people, is it any wonder that 50 per cent 
of our people are paupers and that billionaires are taking the 
place of millionaires? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was complaining 
because the present bill taxed women’s and children’s dress 
goods 45 per cent, or $4.50 for every $10 purchase. Why should 
he complain and attempt to make capital of this rate when he 
and his party stand sponsor for an outrageous bill taxing the 
women’s and children’s dress goods on every $10 purchase $10.20. 

Thank God we are able to save the consumer in this small 
purchase $5.70 if your Republican Senate will pass this bill and 
your Republican President will sign it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] saw fit to criticize 
this side of the House for its failure to tax raw rubber, raw 
silk, diamonds, and so forth. He says that they now come into 
this country free. The Republican Party made the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. We had nothing to do with it, and from the looks 
of that side of the House and the decreased number of Repub- 
licans over there, they wish to the good Lord that they had 
not had anything to do with it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.|] Speaking for myself, I am in favor of placing raw wool 
on the free list and reducing still further the duties on the 
manufactures of wool, but I assume that my Government is 
honest enough to pay her debts, although they are debts of the 
most outrageous extravagance. They were not contracted by 
our party, but they must be paid. 

In fixing the duties in the bill under discussion the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means had to take into consideration the 
discharge of the obligations of the Government already con- 
tracted. This bill, so far as I am personally concerned, does 
not express my views or the views of the constituency I have 
the honor of representing, but it was the best we could do in 
the face of Republican extravagance in the administration of 
the public business [applause on the Democratic side]; and we 
will a little later on in the season, when the tidal wave of gen- 
eral prosperity follows the storm of Democratic success in 1912, 
attend to their most pampered industrial pets, the Woolen Trust 
and the Rubber Trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

After the farmers, the industrial toilers, and the masses of 
the people, who have so long endured your burden, get through 
with your crowd in the next election, a Republican in this 
House will look as lonesome as a martin on a fodder pole. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we will find in the next campaign the farmers 
and the industrial toilers and the masses in a different frame 
of mind from that in which we have ever met them. They 
have been reading and thinking for years. They are now 
ready to express themselves by voting an untrammeled ballot. 
They are no longer pleading with their Representatives to 
reflect their will in the legislation for the country; they de- 
mand that you do so. While the farmer and the masses of the 
people are willing to pay a just tax to raise revenue with 
which to run the Government economically administered, they 
are sick and tired of contributing their hard-earned money to 
enrich the few who are protected under Republican rule, and 
who do not contribute their just share to the burden. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield me 
about three minutes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor of repre- 
senting the capital district of the Empire State of the South. 
One of the most progressive cities in the United States is situ- 
ated in this district—the city of Atlanta. My constituents have 
millions of dollars invested in manufacturing enterprises; we 
have a great army of ambitious, honest, industrious, law-abiding 
and God-fearing, American-born, American-raised, industrial 
wage earners, They are surrounded by southern environments 
conducive to patriotic impulses. They love their country, they 
love their flag, and obey the law of the Jand. In the seven 
rural counties of my district you will find upon the farms as 
intelligent, as industrious, and as refined farmers as will be 
found in any portion of this greqt Nation. 





Since the convening of this session of Congress I have not 
received a single line from one of my 290,000 constituents ask- 
ing me to vote for protection on anything. 

My people, God bless them, are patriotic enough, honest 
enough, and just enough not to ask me to commit a wrong 
against one citizen for the benefit of another. 

Mr. Chairman, my people, my glorious Southland, asks not for 
protection. With her great cotton crop she adds $1,000,000,000 
annually to the wealth of the country. She brings back from 
across the seas $600,000,000 every year in glittering gold, giv- 
ing to this country the balance of trade in her favor. 

She is growing greater and greater each year in spite of the 
Republican protective-tariff laws. She grows without any aid 
from the General Government. She is prosperous, although 
she contributes her millions annually to the North and tile 
Northwest for the payment of Federal pensions. 

My people are not here, Mr. Chairman, asking for special 
privileges and favors at the hand of this Government. 

All my people ask is that they be given justice, that they be 
not discriminated against, and that the markets of the world 
be thrown wide open that they may advantageously market 
their unlimited resources. Then, Mr. Chairman, will this coun- 
try, which God has blessed so bountifully, “blossom like a 
rose.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in explaining 
the Democratic caucus reason for reducing the duties upon 
wool and woolen manufactures the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNbDERWooD] made special reference to a “depleted and 
depleting Treasury” and charged it to the operations of the 
Payne tariff law. From the prompt disclaimer of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] and the addresses of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzett] it would appear that instead 
of a deficit, as predicted by the gentleman from Alabama. 
the Payne tariff law already guarantees to the Treasury for 
the current fiscal year a very substantial surplus. It is not 
wholly inappropriate, however, to concede to the gentleman 
from Alabama the correctness of one part of his statement. 
which is that, with regard to certain commodities, imports 
have been falling off, and to this extent the revenue of 
the country has been affected. This refers particularly to im 
portations of raw wool, which decreased 50 per cent during 
March, 1911, as compared with March, 1910; so that for what 
ever this implies the agitation of the tariff and the fear of 
Democratic revision is responsible. Not for many years has 
there been such stagnation in the woolen business as there is 
at the present time, and throughout the trade there is a feeling 
of uncertainty and apprehension such as has not been knowin 
since the deplorable period of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill. 
If the Democratic Party can derive any satisfaction out of this 
condition of affairs, or by reason of a loss of revenue resulting 
therefrom, they are weicome to it. 

REPUBLICAN POLICY IS TO BUILD UP. 

The policy of the Republican Party, as I understand it, has 
always been to build up and encourage industries and to kee) 
the wheels turning so that both capital and labor may | 
profitably employed. It certainly can not be charged that the 
Republican Party has ever stood for the development of foreign 
industries and the production of manufactures abroad in order 
that deficienci4ss in revenues might be covered at the custom 
houses of the United States, which, in the present instance, is 
exactly what the Democratic Party, through the spokesman of 
its caucus, proposes to do. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to untagle the intricacies of 


‘| the wool problem. It has been treated scientifically in numer- 


ous tariff bills since the foundation of the country, and it has 
been written to death by theorists and scholars, who have been 
the bane and the butt of the practical business men and wave 
earners who have been actually employed in production, in 
manufacture, and in distribution. The usual process of rea- 
soning as between the producer and the consumer, as if in the 
last analysis they were not substantially one and the same per- 
son, has been indulged in until the public mind has become tired 
and confused. 
COMPLAINANTS MAKE CONFUSION. 

I know of no better way to illustrate this than to cite the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
prior to the enactment of the Payne tariff, and who stood for 
almost every proposition that anybody wanted. Witness the 
almost humorous dialogue between members of the committee 
and Mr. Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., who, speaking for 
the Association of Carded Wool Manufacturers in opposition 
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to the Dingley law and differing from Mr. Frederick Swindells, 
of Rockville, Conn., one of his own committee, as to whether 
ad valorem or specific duties would be best for all interests, 
elucidated as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Moir, take the present duty of 11 cents on the 
first class and 12 cents on the second ; what would be the equivalent ad 
valorem to that, in your judgment? 

Mr. Morr. No man can tell unless you give him the shrink of the 
yoo. 

’ The CHAIRMAN. On the kind of wool that is imported under that 
provision to-day? 

Mr. Morr. It is impossible to answer that intelligently, Mr. Chair- 
me The CHarmMan. So you do not know whether 50 per cent would raise 
the duty or lower it on the wool? 

Mr. Hitu. We have got it right here in our imports. 

Mr. CLARK. How much is this wool worth without any tariff? 

Mr. Morr. Which wool do you mean? 

Mr. CLARK. The kind you use. 

Mr. Morr. We use so many kinds. 

Mr. CLark. Take one kind. What kind of goods do you make? 

Mr. Morr. We make from a reasonably fine piece of goods down to 
low-grade goods. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that you ought to be able to give an 
answer to the chairman’s question, and to tell him how much this 11 
cents and 12 cents a pound would make, ad valorem, on wool. It is 
a matter of arithmetical calculation if you know how much the wool 
costs. 

Mr. Morr. If you would just give me the kind of wool, I would have 
to know the shrinkage, and then I could tell you. 

Mr. CLARK. If you can not tell, that is the end of that part of it. 

Mr. Morr. I say, it is one of those puzzling questions that no man 
ean answer intelligently unless he knows the kind of wool and the 
shrink. 

Mr. CLarK. It seems to me that the situation is just about this: 
Whenever we get to a place where we want any information, we can 
not get it. 

a + a os * aa * 


Mr. Crakk. What compensatory duty do you say you ought to have? 

Mr. Morr. A duty equivalent to the average, ascertained by experts, 
on a 40 cent per pound piece of goods, shown to be there. 

Mr. CLarKk. Well, I do not understand that. [Laughter.] I want to 
ask you one question and then I will let you alone, so far as I am con- 
cerned. You say it is feasible to have an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. More. aay 80. 

Mr. CuarK. Would you base it on the foreign invoice value or on the 
yalue in New York or Boston or wherever it comes in? 

Mr. Morr. I would base it on the foreign value. 


CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


A little further on the witness elaborated more fully, as 
follows: 


Mr. Bouter... If you can tell—of course, if you can not tell us, just 
say so—if you can tell, will you tell the aa of cloth which consti- 
tutes, on the average, year by year, the bulk of your output? 

Mr. Morr. We call it a medium. 

Mr. Bourett. What would that sell for? 

Mr. Morr. That would be made out of what we call a medium wool. 

Mr. BourTetu. I will take another start: What kind of wool goes into 
the bulk of the goods that you make? 

Mr. Morr. We use half-blood and three-eighths. It is grown in New 
York, Virginia, Kentucky, and pretty much all over the United States; 
wherever we can buy it the cheapest. 

Mr. LonGwortH. How much do you pay for it now? 

Mr. Morr. Which kind? 

Mr. LonGwortH. The kind that you make your goods of. 

Mr. Morr. Well, ze understand that it varies very much in shrink- 
age; consequently it varies very much in price. We are using some 
wool—I have got a sample here now-—— 

Mr. LonGwortH. You say you go out and buy it where you can get 
it the cheapest. What do you pay for it? That is a simple question. 

Mr. Morr. The last wool we bought, fleece wool, we paid 25 cents 
for, unwashed. 

Mr. LonewortH. Now go ahead. 

Mr. Bourges... Well, you are helping out. 

Mr. LoNGWorTH. Twenty-five cents is the basis. 

Mr. Bourget. I wanted to get, Mr. Moir, an actual illustration of 
the kind of wool that is in a certain kind of cloth, and I thought I 
was asking some very simple questions. Either I am unable to make 
you understand, however, or you are unable or unwilling to answer my 
questions. 

Mr. Morr. I am not unwilling. 

a . * 7 - * = 

Mr. Bourett. In other words, then, fou made that out of a mix- 
ture of wool? 

Mr. Morr. Yes; about four different kinds. 

Mr. Bourget. Four different kinds of wool were used in making 
that cloth? 

Mr. Morr. Yes; maybe five. 

- BouTEeLL. Do you make any kind of cloth out of one kind of 
woo 

Mr. Morr. Sometimes. 

Mr. Bouter... How often? 

Mr. Morr. Not very often. 


HOW WOOLS ARE “ BLENDED.” 
Mr. Bovureit. You could not say that you had recently made a 
piece of cloth out of one kind of wool? 
. More. I do not believe I could. I will explain that by sayin 
this: We are buying in lots of wool from 5,000 pounds up to 100, 
We buy them in all markets, and they have got to be brought 
and put up in a pile and blended up. It is not so difficult 
when you know about it. 
Mr. Bouret,. You say you think there may have been five kinds of 
wool in that cloth? 
Mr. Morr. Yes. 
Mr. Boursii. Could = five me the prices of the five kinds? You 
said from 35 to 64 cen t accounts for two. Give me the prices 
of the other three, 
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Mr. Morr. Oh, well, I could not give you just the exact prices un- 
less I were home. Then I could give them to you. 

Mr. BourTretL. In other words, then, we can not get from you an 
actual illustration of what you paid ior the raw wool that went into 
any particular kind of cloth that you can identify, so that we can ask 
the simple question what ad valorem duty you think would be fair on 
that cloth so identified, provided we put a 50 per cent duty on that 
wool so identified? You are unable to give any actual figures that 
would illustrate that simple problem. 


Then there were questions by members of the committee and 
answers too lengthy to submit in the Recorp, indicating that 
there was great difficulty on the part of the committee in as- 
certaining just exactly what Mr. Moir’s views were, although 
he represented certain carded-wool interests that were, per- 
haps, the chief opponents of Schedule K, which has been the 
subject of so much discussion on this floor. That part of 
Mr. Moir’s statement which pertained to the ad valorem duties 
he advocated I deem worthy of reproduction. It shows how 
“easy” it was for the Ways and Means Committee to get at 
the facts: 


INFORMATION ON AD VALOREMS. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Moir, the equivalent ad valorem of the present 
rate of duty on wool averages about 45 per cent? 

Mr. Morr. So the statistics show—that is about what they pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statistics show that; about 45 per cent? 

Mr. Morr. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be a trifle over that, or it may be a trifle 
under that on one class or the other? 

Mr. Morr. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you had an ad valorem duty of 45 per 
cent on wool, what is the lowest rate of duty that you would have to 
have on your goods, the goods that you make, to protect your industry? 

Mr. Morr. Do you mean to figure a compensatory duty? 

The CHarrmMan. I mean the whole duty. What | -entage would 
you have to have on your cloth, compensatory and otherwise, to pro- 
tect your labor, and so forth? 

Mr. Morr. On a 50 per cent basis? 

The CHAIRMAN. I said 45, but you may take it at 50 or any other 
figure you please and tell me what it is, and tell me the result. 

Mr. Morr. How leng will you give me to figure it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you not ever figured that out? 

Mr. Morr. Not on the basis of 45 per cent. I have figured it on 50. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us on the basis of 50, then. You need not 
figure it at all in that case. 

Mr. Moir (after examining papers). On the basis of 40 cents a 
pound it would figure somewhere in the neighborhood of about 87 
ver cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty cents a pound, or 40 per cent duty? 

Mr. Morr. Yes; not 40 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about an ad yalorem duty on the wool 
now. 

Mr. Morr. Of 45 per cent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of 50 per cent. You said you could tell me. You 
get off onto pounds. 

Mr. Morr. Yes; figured on 40 cents . pons, about 80 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Forty cents a pound 

Mr. Morr. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. I said on the basis of 50 per cent ad valorem on 
wool; or you did, and I accepted your figures. With a straight ad 
valorem of 50 per cent on wool, what percentage of ad valorem duty 
would you have to have on your eloths in order to protect you and pay 
a compensatory duty on the wool? 

Mr. Moir. Somewhere about 80 to 90 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you ever figured that? 

Mr. Morr. Well, roughly. 

The CHarrRMAN. Are you satisfied that 75 per cent would do it? 

Mr. Morr. I am not quite satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you satisfied that 80 per cent would do it? 

Mr. Morr. I think somewhere in that neighborhood. Understand, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not that I do not want to give information, but 
you understand that we never have gone in ana figured up these things. 
We are entirely at sea as to what compensatory duty or what ad 
valorem duty—-— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yet you come here recommending an ad valorem duty 
on the wool, and you have not figured up at all to see what the ad 
valorem would have to be on the cloth? 

Mr. Morr. Somewhere about 80 per cent, on a 40-cent basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the yarn what would the ad valorem have to be, 
with 50 per cent on the wool? 

Mr. Morr. It would be less than on the cloth. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; I should say so. How much less? What would 
it be? 

Mr. Morr. The making of the yarn is about one-half of the cost— 
pretty nearly—in some cases one-half of the cost of the making of 
the goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it would be 65 per cent? 

Mr. Morr. Somewhere about 60 or 65. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixty or sixty-five; is that right? 

Mr. Morr. Somewhere about that, I should think, speaking offhand, 
because I have rot figured it out. 


EVIDENTLY NOT SATISFIED. 


Even at the expense of tiring the House, I have made this 
lengthy extract from Mr. Moir’s testimony, because he was, in 
1908, and is still, so far as an increasing tendency to circularize 
this Congress is concerned, perhaps the leading opponent of 
Schedule K. And yet the introduction of these pages of Mr. 
Moir’s remarkably lucid statement may be considered timely in 
view of Mr. Moir’s opinion of the Underwood wool schedule, as 
reported by the Daily Trade Record of New York, in its issue 
of June 7. Mr. Moir, who wanted to destroy Schedule K, does 
not seem to be enamored of the Underwood bill, as this extract 
shows. 
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“ NOT ENOUGH PROTECTION IN UNDERWOOD BILL,” SAYS EDWARD MOIR. 


In reply to the question, From the wool, woolen, and worsted mill 
viewpoint, would the Underwood a bill give enough protection to 
retain American domestic Moir, president of the 
Crown Mills, et ed ie oop = ae of the Carded Woolen Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said: “I would simply say no.” 


It would thus appear that if Mr. Moir has been furnishing 
material for recent assaults upon the worsted industry, he is 
not entirely satisfied with the foundling the gentleman from 
Alabama has laid upon his doorstep. 


4 STATEMENT FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


At this point, and in view of the attack made upon the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx], 
and purely in the interest of fair play, I quote from an address 
of William M. Wood, president of the American Woolen Co., in 
Washington in February last: 


I claim that the contentions which the Carded Woolen Association 
makes are absolutely Seaneese, I claim that its representatives have 
started upon wrong in the argument, and therefore have 
reached wrong conclusions. ” deeaking both as the largest carded 
woolen manufacturer in America, and I think in the world, and as a 
worsted manufacturer of the same comparative size, there is absolutely 
no discrimination whatever against the carded woolen interest in the 
wool and woolen schedule, as compared with the worsted manufacturing 
interest. If it could be said that there was any discrimination at all 
between the two industries, the carded woolen manufacturer is really 
being favored. He can import any and all wools that the worsted 
manufacturer can sepest and the worsted manufacturer can import any 
anc all wools that carded woolen manufacturer can import. Both 
would like to bring in heavy-shrink wools, from which they are de- 
barred, but the woolgrowers of the West consider that unfair. I say 
this subject to being wrong—that this group of carded woolen men are 
not in the general sense users of wool to any great extent. Their raw 
material comsiets mostly of shoddy, made from rags, old and new, and 
from wastes and the by-products of worsted mills. Some of them use 
fleece wool; it would be interesting to know how much they use, and 
I think it weuld be found surprisingly small. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS. 


Worsted manufacturers can use only straight fleece wools from the 
sheep’s back, and can not a do not use wastes, shoddies, or adul- 
terants of any kind whatever, Worsted goods are made from straight 
clean, one wee. a —— ulation f any kind. When I am buy- 


ing wools rhe, on account of the specific duty 
I naturally seek for waa light-sheinkage wools. Any carded woolen 
manufacturer has the same e uses his wool closer and does 


not have to figure the question o; ae which are the short combings 
from fleece and which the w anufacturer can not use. For 
these noils or ca wool he pays the full rice, as though it were long 
fleece wool suitable for his use. He is ob’ to sell it at a loss from 
that price of 33 to 50 per cent, more or less. The carded woolen ‘une. 
facturer can use that product, cot not altogether, and in the case of 
the American Woolen Co., we for sale in the open market these 
very noils and waste products of our mills, and so do all the other 
mant they become a glut in the market—all 
woolen manufacturer and to the loss 
Se SS eee 
form that Carded Woo ‘tion have 
make ‘complain t, and the fact that they are so small a 
the great mumber of carded woolen manu- 
facturers of the country who do not agree with them, is conclusive evi- 
dence that they are in the wrong. 


INJUSTICE TO ALL INTERESTS. 


Having thus introduced the elements which are supposed to 
be fighting each other in the woolen business, I shall attempt to 
tell why I believe a great injustice will be done all interests by 
the passage of this bill. Im the first place, it is in no sense a 
protective measure and has been so declared by the gentleman 
from Alabama. It is intended solely for revenue purposes, 
without regard to the welfare of American manufacturers and 
workingmen, whether they operate under the banner of the 
carded-wool man or of the maker of worsteds. Neither does it 
give consideration to the rights of the American woolgrower, 
for whom there must be protection if he is to continue to raise 
sheep in competition with Australia and other countries more 
favorably disposed as to climate. I 
for the woolgrower, because I hail from a manufacturing cen- 
ter, but my republicanism was of such a consistency as to make 
me stand with the farmer and 
reciprocity, and no tit-for-tat has 
on any subsequent proposition leading to piecemeal and inef- 
fective free trade. And right here I want to say—and I do not 
have the authority of any manufacturer for the statement— 
that the duty of 11 cents a pound on unwashed wool, leading up 
to 33 cents a pound on scoured wool, is solely in the interest of 
the American farmer and to 


oo ri right to ae 
ssinortt y, compared 


dustry of Philadelphia, which district you and I in part repre- 
sent? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to cover that a lit- 
tle later on in my address, and, if the gentleman will be content, 
I think I can reach it in the regular way, and so save the time 
of the House. 

Mr. DONOHOE. 
do so. 


I will be pleased if the gentleman wil! 


WOULD PLAY FAIR WITH KANSAS. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It also encourages domestic 
manufacture and the employment of labor in the United States 
[Applause.] It was suggested on this floor by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx] that an attempt would be made i. 
remove the duty upon worsted cloth, for no other purpose 1) 
parently than to “hit” the American manufacturer, notwit! 
standing the fact that the manufacturer is not directly bm 
fited by the duty imposed upon raw wool. In other words, ¢! 
manufacturer whom the gentleman from Kansas wants to stri! 
does not receive a single cent’s worth of protection until the 
farmer is first cared for on unwashed woo! at 11 cents a pow 
and to the extent of 33 cents upon a pound of scoured wool. | 
am aware of the inflammatory newspaper and magazine artic! 
that may arouse the people who send the gentleman from Ka: 
sas to this House, but I am proud as an eastern Republican | 
be able to say that I would vote against a reduction of the dui 
upon raw wool, which protects the farmer who raises sheep 
Kansas, just as promptly as I would vote against the propo: 
amendment to make the man who purchases the wool com) 
with foreign prices and foreign wages. [Applause on {! 
Republican side. ] 

OBJECT TO DISPLACEMENT OF AMERICAN WOOL. 

With no expert knowledge upon this subject, and looking 
it chiefly from the view point of the success and developm: 
of the industry in the United States, I want to state my und: 
standing of this controversy. Let us begin with raw woo! 
itself. It would only confuse the argument to attempt to specify 
the various grades of wool, or to enumerate the countries from 
which they come. 

According to the Statistical Abstract the American produc- 
tion of washed and unwashed wool in 1909 was 328,110,715 
pounds, of a value of more than $88,000,000. Foreign woo! 
was imported in excess of 266,000,000 pounds. It was th:t 
foreign wool and the manufactures thereof, coming into com- 
petition with domestic wool of larger volume, so far as tlc 
American markets were concerned, that raised approximately 
forty millions of revenue for the Government, and that revenue 
the Democratic Party now proposes to retain, not by impor'- 
ing 260,000,000 pounds of wool at existing rates of duty, but by 
displacing so much of the American production as will by tle 
admission of more foreign wool make up the difference betweon 
the protective duties of the Payne bill and the so-called revye- 
nue duties of the Underwood bill 

FARMER’S PROTECTION GUARANTEED. 


Now, where do we stand? The Underwood bill proposes to 
hit both the manufacturer and the farmer, and the gentleman 
from Kansas proposes to hit the manufacturer. It is evident 
that the market of the American woolgrower is with the 
American manufacturer. It is also a fact that before the 
American manufacturer starts business he agrees that the 
farmer shall have protection to the extent of 11 cents a pound 
on raw wool of a certain grade and more or less in other grades. 
The position of the farmer is exactly that of the taxi-cab man 
who assumes that the passenger is prepared to spend at least 
30 cents, and adjusts the register for that amount before le 
turns a wheel. Under the existing law the farmer is secured 
against competition from abroad and is guaranteed protec- 
tion before a pound of his material is woven into a fabric. 

The Underwood bill proposes to take away that guarantee, to 
remove that protection, and put the American farmer at thc 
mercy of the foreign producer, except as he may be protected by 
the Democratic revenue duty of 20 per cent on the value of im- 
ported wool. I have a notion that the man on the farm will not 
support this proposition any more than the workman in tlic 
mills will support it when he thoroughly understands the effect 
of it. For bear in mind, enough wool and woolen manufactures 
must be brought into this country to raise $40,000,000 of reve- 
nue at the customhouse and to that extent displace America. 
wool, or the Underwood Democratic revenue tariff must be 2 

It will be too costly an experiment for Repub- 
Republicans to indulge in, preceding the presi- 


We are told that the price of American wool has been goins 
down since this agitation began. I am in a position to state 
that the activities of worsted and woolen mills, as well as of 


i} 
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other textile industries, have fallen off markedly as the result 
of the apprehension that this Democratic tariff tinkering will 
continue. Salesmen are not bringing in their usual orders and 
manufacturers are taking no chances while the present uncer- 
tainty prevails. They are in no position to buy wool far ahead, 
and this in a measure accounts for the reduction in the price of 
wool. Moreover, many mills have closed down for want of 
orders, and many others, in order not to close down, are running 
short-handed or on reduced time. Only a few days ago the 
Southwark Mills Co., an establishment employing about 2,000 
hands, was forced out of business, and its machinery and sur- 
plus stock have since been for sale. I do not know whether the 
Republican who finds fault with Schedule K knows what it 
means to 2,000 people, with families dependent upon them, to be 
suddenly thrown out of employment in a large city, but to us it 
is a very serious matter. A. | here is a single instance amongst 
many which tend to show the dire and far-reaching effects of a 
change in the tariff system under which we have been able to 
buy American wool and make American woolens. 
REVENUE-GETTING V. LABOR. 


Numerous inquiries addressed by me to spokesmen upon the 
other side with regard to the harmful influence of a revenue 
tariff upon American labor have failed to provoke that interest 
in the laboring man which, in my judgment, should be the first 
consideration of statesmen. The Democratic viewpoint has been 
one of revenue only, and the labor question apparently has had 
little or no consideration in the make-up of this bill. In fact, 
it is amazing to what extent this basic problem is ignored by 
the Democratic caucus and those who have made their attack 
upon Schedule K. Here is an extract from a letter written by 
Mr. John Burt, president of the Southwark Mills, to which I 
have already referred, attributing the failure of the company 
to the after effects of the panic of 1907 and the “ unwarranted 
tariff agitation of 1910.” Mr. Burt says: 

Our concern employed over 2,000 people. ‘Tariff agitation or the 
poo of it was one of the main causes for us to liquidate. There 
s no justice in the attack on Schedule K. I was in Europe last fal! 
studying in detail the textile industry and went through a number of 


large plants. main advantage they have is that all kinds of labor 
can be had at 60 per cent less cost than we can obtain labor for in the 


United States. 

Mr. Burt, whose whole life has been devoted to the manu- 
facture of fine woolen and worsted goods, referring to keen 
competition in the trade, adds: 

There is no such thing in America as a woolen trust; but the truth 
would a be revealed if you were to investigate the cost of the 


finished suit that goes to the consumer through the big, expensive de- 
partment stores that control by advertisements the American press. 


CANADIANS EXPECT CHEAPER MACHINERY. 

With further reference to the Southwark Mills, it may be in- 
teresting, although harking back to the reciprocity discussion, 
to quote from a letter written by a Canadian woolen and 
worsted goods manufacturer to one of his Philadelphia corre- 
spondents. He was one of several Canadian buyers interested 
in the sale of the Southwark Mills machinery. This is what he 
said: 

The matter of the Southwark Mills we took into consideration and 
had their catalogue before us, and at one time thought of sending a 
couple of men down to look at some of their machinery. We eventually 
concluded, however, not to do so, as we felt that we would not increase 
the worsted end of the business just at present. Moreover, with the 
likelihood of the reduction in the wool tariff in the United States, we 
fancy there will be many worsted and wool companies put out of busi- 
ness in the next year or so, during which time, if necessary, we will 
be able to pick up such machines as we may require. 

At this time I lay before the House a list, forwarded under 
date of May 1, 1911, of mills, including the Southwark Mills Co., 
that have discontinued business in the Philadelphia district since 
the tariff agitation has been renewed: 


Woolen and worsted mills in Philadelphia district that are reported to 
have discontinued business within the past few months. 


Looms. | Combs. | Cards. 


686 12 31 
WD Bivie ictgnsdadeaibutea 
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4 Also shut down, but have not as yet decided definitely to discontinue, 





WHY MILLS SHUT DOWN. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON of New York. Does not the gentleman 
know that textile mills generally close down for a portion of 
each year, and this is the time of the year when it is cus- 
tomary for them to close down, either wholly or partly, and it 
has practically nothing to do with the so-called tariff agitation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Many mills do close down, but 
the list of mills that I refer to have closed down because it 
does not pay them to go on and for the reason that there is 
no demand for the goods they make. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Does not the gentleman know that the tex- 
tile industry, especially in Philadelphia, has been very dull for 
the last three years? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that the gentleman’s judg- 
ment and information? 

Mr. DONOHOE. It is the information of the textile manu- 
facturers of Kensington. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the workingmen as well? 

Mr. DONOHOE. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow ter]? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DONOHOE. What was the gentleman’s answer to my 
question ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was about to answer it by 
reading from my manuscript, but I will say to the gentleman 
he is correct as to depression in the textile industry in Phila- 
delphia at the present time; a great many workingmen are out 
of employment at the present time. 


TARIFF AGITATION ALWAYS DISTURBS. 

Mr. DONOHOE. And there has been this depression for 
three years? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There may have been lack of 
employment for three years—there was in the hosiery business 
particularly—but during the last six months there has been a 
great deal more depression than at any time in the last three 

ears. 
. Mr. DONOHOE. I have a number of letters saying that 
business has been bad for the last three years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman confirms my 
statement. Business has been dull, mills closed down, and the 
tariff agitation has disturbed business. Tariff agitation began 
about three years ago. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have had a 
number of letters lately from woolen manufaeturers and woolen 
dealers and clothing dealers stating that the trade is so para- 
lyzed it is at a standstill, and I never have had any letters of 
that character heretofore. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say to the gentleman that 
the information which is contained in those letters addressed to 
him is the information which I get at first hand from both 
manufacturers and workingmen in the city of Philadelphia. 

Now I will answer the gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Fow er]. 


WHAT DO THE DEMOCRATS MEAN? 


Mr. FOWLER. You have very nearly answered what I de- 
sired to inquire, which was, if there was any greater depression 
now at this season of the year than there has been in former 
years? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There has not been such 
depression in the textile industries as there is to-day since the 
days of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, and it could not have been 
much worse, I will say to the gentleman, at any period in the 
history of the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. To what do you attribute this falling off, 
then, in your woolen industries? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To the agitation of the tariff 
question, which unsettles business and prevents manufacturers 
from going ahead with their business and which prevents mer- 
chants from giving them orders for goods. 

Mr. FOWLER. Now, I desire to be fair. Is it not gen- 
erally understood that there will be no law passed on the 
woolen schedule at this session of Congress? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that we have no right to assume that no law will be passed, 
nor have we a right to assume that the Democratic Party was 
at all insincere in bringing in this bill, which has disturbed the 
industries of the country. 
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IS THE UNDERWOOD MEASURE A BLUFF? 


Mr. FOWLER. Well, I desire now to be as fair as the 
gentieman. Is it not a fact now that it is generally understood 
among the manufacturing industries using wool in this country 
that there will be no law passed reducing the tariff on wool or 
on finisked products of wool? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman, 
before I answer his question, whether his understanding of 
the Democratie policy, as enunciated in this House, is that this 
Underwood tariff bill to reduce duties is not expected by the 
Democratie Party to pass the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; we do expect it to pass, if we can get 
the Republican Senate to vete with us and the Republican Pres- 
ident to approve the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, I say to the gentleman, 
that I hope the Republican Senate will have a little more com- 
mon sense and a little more humanity than to pass it, and that 
the Republican President will be wise enough not to permit a 
bill of this kind to go through. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that the woolen industries 
of this country do understand that there will not be any legisla- 
tion reducing the woolen schedule or the duties on the finished 
products of wool? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So far as I know, there is a 
deep-seated fear and apprehension on the part of the woolen 
manufacturers throughout the country that the tariff will be 
disturbed, since the Democratic Party has pledged itself to re- 
duce the tariff, and particularly Schedule K. The Democratic 
Party is now in control in this House and has the power to 
put this legislation forward if it sees fit to do so. 


only. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not for a minute 
attribute to the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


Unpverwoop] and to the distinguished Speaker of this House, | tariff legislation is not relieved. It would also seem to justi‘ 


who is one of the leaders of bis party, any such insincerity as | 


ment of this bill, and give his party full credit for sincerity j; 
introducing it. I assume that the leaders of his party were sj) 
cere and honest when they made the announcement here th.» 
they proposed to fight it out along this line if it took 4) 
summer. 

Mr. FOWLER. But the gentleman still does not answ.) 
my question at all. [Laughter.] If the gentleman still says 
that he does not expeet it to pass the Republican Senate, the: 
I will ask him how he can expect it to disturb business in his 
State? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has already disturbed bus 
ness. I advise the gentleman that with such able generals ;. 
his party has on the firing line here I do not take anything { 
granted in regard to tariff legislation. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to thank my colleague from Illinois 
for absolving my conscience. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me say to the gentleman 
that if his colleague from Iliimois on this side has abso! 
the gentleman’s conscience, still that can of dynamite tha 
referred to might disturb the gentleman in the future. | 
not want to believe he puis his trust in the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. I propose to have something to say to the x 
tleman from Illinois a little later on another maiter. 

HANDS UNEMPLOYED—DUSINESS MEN CAUTLOUS. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, thes discu: 
sion is very interesting, but my time is passing. 

I am informed that at least 5,000 hands have been depr 
of their employment by reason of the Philadelphia s 
downs, and that there are probably ten or fifteen thous: | 


| mill hands in the same district who are working half ti 
Mr. FOWLER. We can pass this bill through the House 


beeause there is no demand for the preduct of the mills. 
this condition, which is special to Philadelphia and vicin 


| holds throughout the country, it can very readily be seen w 


the language of the gentleman from Llinois would imply. [| 


prefer to take those distinguished gentlemen at their word. 


policy, and I understand they propose to fight it out along the 
line they have indicated until they get control of the other 
branch of Congress. 

THE MEANING OF APPREHENSION. 


Mr. FOWLER. The trouble is that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has not answered my question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have tried to answer the 
question of the gentleman. If he does not understand me, I am 
very sorry. 

Mr. FOWLER. I can not see how the business of the coun- 
try will be disturbed when there is no such situation existing as 
ean disturb it, 


the State of Illinois, a messenger were to come to him an- 
nouncing fhat somebody proposed to put a can of dynamite 
under his hovse some time within the next year? 

Mr. FOWLER. [If I knew he could not do it, I would sleep 
as sound as I ever did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman would 
have the feeling that most business men now have, when there 
is a determined purpose on the part of the Democratic Party to 
put inte effect its theories, and thus interfere with the normal 
prosperity of the business of the country. This apprehension, 
as I am advised, has already caused a liquidation in the woo! 
and woolen industry to the extent of $150,000,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman be honest enough now 
to say that he expects the bill will not pass the Senate? And 
if it will not pass the Senate, how can there be any danger 
from it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not say whether it will 


.pass the Senate, but I can say to the gentleman, on my honor, 


that I will do everything J can, everything in my power, to pre- 
vent it and to stop it. 
Mr. MANN. TI think the gentleman from Pennsylvania does 


_ nét quite understand my colleague from Illinois. My colleague 


is endeavoring to inform the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that what he, the gentleman from Illinois, is about to de will 
not be very bad, because it will not be accomplished; that 
while he, with his party, is 4o0ing his best to ruin the country, 
the country knows he can nt do it, and hence what he is seek- 
ing to do will not do any harm. 

STILE A QUESTION OF INTENT. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be the gentleman's 
meaning, but I have no desire to so im it. I have wanted 
to give him full credit for sincerity in advocating the enact- 


the result will be if the present uncertainty with regard 


the prediction of our Canadian correspondent that woolen ani 
worsted machinery in American mills may be had at less cvs: 


| under Democratic conditions than it would bring now. ‘This 
They have the power here, and they have enunciated their | 


is what happened during the Wilson-Gorman tariff period, 2ni| 
it is not to be wondered at that business men and manufac 
turers are cautious as to futvre business ventures. 

FARMER AND WORKER BOTH HIT. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, why does this so-called Underwood }i!! 


| cause apprehension in the business world? 


In the first place, it takes away the farmer's protection « 


| woo! and proposes to open up the American market, whic! is 


| 


the best in the world, to the foreign woolgrower. Thus 
order to raise revenue the Democratic Party proposes to sac 
fice the American woolgrower by displacing his product in f1\. 
of wool from Australia and other countries. It denies i» 


‘ , | farmer the protection that has been given him by the Repu) 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it disturb the gentle- | lican Party. 


man, may I ask, if, eeenpying, as he does, a very happy home in | 


4 


And then, for the sake of raising revenue only, it denies | 
the American woolsorter, whether employer or employee, thc 
protection the Republican Party has hitherto accorded Li) 
against the cheaper overhead charges and wage conditions |)1 
yailing in Europe. Regardless of the overhead charges or man 
facturer’s profit, the wages paid to woolsorters is as $12.50 t» 
$15.50 in the United States to $3.75 in Germany, $4.60 in Ii:)) 
$6.40 in France, and $7.30 per week in England. Here ii: 
two comparative seales showing the wage standards set in 1) 
United States and foreign countries. The first is taken fr 
the statement of Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, a special agent « 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, who was sent io 
Europe especially to obtain this kind of information. (% 
page 5709, Ways and Means Committee Hearings, 1908-9) : 


In regard to wages, from information gathered in Italy, France, Fins 
land, and the United States, I have figured up the comparison 4s 


















follows: 
1 
Italy. | France. ' England. a : 
ee 
| 
REE cin cnancankdndineeségdebeoonsatads $4. 60 $6.40 $7.30 $12. 
Washers or dyers . 3.00 4.25 5.00 7 
i ee 2.30 4.00 3.90 6 
ae oe 2.30 3.70 3.00 6 
NN GEN onn.00 convecesseine ssendens 2.30 3.70 3.00 6 
a) rer rr 7.00 9.25 12.00 18 
Mule spimner . . .....2-+..----ceesseeeeeee 5.80 6.20 7.30 9 
itt OE. . cv cwstlen=sb¢idlgimesectyen 2.30 4.00 3.00 6 
BRL, .. ouseeconvilbongsnduneeenes bene 3.00 4.00 4.00 9. 
Fullers and pressers ........-..2-22+-+-+- 3.50 4.25 6.00 7. 





ANOTHER WAGE COMPARISON. 


The next comparative scale I desire to introduce at this tim: 
is supplied by the letter of Thomas H. Ball, of Philadelphia, 








———— a 
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Chairman Payne (pp. 5766-5767, same tariff hearings), as PRAC v. THEORY 
lows: And when I speak of Republican “ practice” or “ perform- 
Dear Str: As argume nt against any lower revision of Schedule K ance’ I want to differentiate | etween the theor ; that we hear 
Dingley tariff bill as regards worsted yarns, the writer rep-| .. much about upon tl! ther le. tf] ri from 1 l 
<« 309.000 to 40,000 worsted spindles here and has recently | ° ae oe CE See, eee eee ee eee 
stizated and received from England the wages paid for the same | know nothing of the conditions that prevail in great industrial 
- there for comparison. : centers; theories of those who live in the pest and amongs 
» minders receive in England $4.30 to $4.7 cS per week, as against their books. and who get their ide fre P hile rh ar ‘ - 
, << 50 in our mills here; drawers receive $2.80 to $3 in England, heir | cs, an 0 zg their ideas f 1 philoso ‘rs who 
s against $6.50 to $7 here. Boys, $2.12 to $2.24 in England, as against | know not how to earn their bread and butter, realize 
£4 to $b here Girls in Paaes rooms receive $2.24 to $2.75 in| the necessity of the daily wage to the man who 1 ss in the 
and, as against $5 to $7 here. | city i 
mm regard to the French. system of spinning, the writer represents | e 
-s _Desurmont & Sons, Tourcing, France, who have recently estab | I say “practice,” because the Republi Party has gone on 
hed a branch at Woonsocket, R. I., and the figures below are the | step by step to protect the ite} t] e of thi 
eg paid by this concern in Weonsocket and in their mill in France. ination cinta ott ae oe aoe 
Vages paid here fer spinners §16 per week ; in France $6.50 per week. ountry, regard t Hbe-spun theor ti 1 remote 
rs paid here $12 per week, in France $4.50. Drawing hands | mill And whil e T ler “ld 1 ely fos 
$6.50 here, in France $3.25. Twisting, spo ling, and reeling $6.50 | the purpose of raising revenu rikes doy f the 
nd $3.25 in France | hres s of industry invol > t] 1 | 
ing g interested in some mills in Belgium, am in a position to state | VP@ucue t industry 1 Ving the empioy , 
full kno dze that the wages in HKelcium on this line of work | manu ture ol wy ens, it Wwol y of} ‘ \- 
, an average — per — - aS ee ee ee, ment that the hig! t rate of duty provided in hill 1 
: onda . vor ages rule ve » 2 "en owe } . : . . ; 
s "tan ol Wore : -_* } Placed against reign importations of blank and fi els, 
\< an illustration of the difference in prices in yarns between here | Women’s and S dress goods, and ready-made « sing, 
to-day and France to-day on the French system: 2/28, 9 grade, is| Here is where w« et the w-crade or adulterated mat il 
ere for $0.8S84; the same grade in our mills in France, $0.48; and here is where the Inderw 1 bill aceor protect} ie 
blood, selling here at $1.074, and to-day in France for $0.57: é i il e 1S Whe re Lilt hae! or “ bill aceords protection, hile 
1.20 here, and $0.65 in France. For weaving in England, | it professes to raise revenue lhe ad valorem duties in these 
\ receive $3.75 to $4.24 per week, against $10 to $15 here. | particulars run up to 45 per cent, so that with respect to the 
\ rn dresse ive 5.5 . ore $15 here. eel 7 i , sae 1 j { 
Worn dressers receive $6.50 to $7 in England, as against 5 h | finish eodne . Ser s 1 lot} 
> eee inished product the ready-made clothing manufacturer and 
a 7 Tuos. H. Batu. the maker of ladies’ and children’s dress gocds would seem to 
: . he favore qQeain t > work) I vhoase livelil } . ) iT 
I commend these comparisons to the gentleman from Georgia | 0¢ ‘vored against the workman whose livelihood depei waa 
‘Mir. Howarp], who spoke a little while ago and who seemed ‘@ Working up ef the material. This new proy 1 would 
to think that conditions abroad were equally desirable as those that on <0 suit of clothes made in Londen the im 
the United States. would pay 90 at the custombhouse, or upon $10 worth 





When we call the attention of our friends on the other side ales or children’s dress goods imported from France 


to these incongruous figures, we are told that the question is | WOU! pay $4.50 at the American port. It 1 not be denied 
not germane to the revenue problem, or, as in the response of | S\' (Here are elements of protection for certain merchandising 
y learned friend from Georgia [Mr. Brantiey], that we are | ferests In this Democratic proposition, but it may be safely 
‘setting up a man of straw.” left to the importer or the manipulater to see that the price 
‘ to the consumer is not reduced because of the high 
proposed. 


uty 
REPUBLICAN PROTECTION IS THOROUGH. F 7 


Then, again, for the sake of “ revenue only,” the Underwood 
bill proposes to put into competition with American operatives 
in the scouring departmemnt of the various mills those who do Those who appeared before the Ways and Means Committea 


WANTED FOREIGN VALUES ON IMPORTS. 


\ 











similar work at one-half the wage in England and one-third the | attacking the system that prevails under the existing law in- 

erican wage in Germany, France, Belgium, and other coun- | sisted that the foreign value of imy taken. That is what 

: The Republican Party has hitherto provided against this | the trader in tailor-made suits : ly-made clothes wants, 

= difference in the wage account, so that in no one particular | He wants to pay upon the pric ngland, France, or Ger- 
: branch of the business has the foreigner got an undue advantage | many. The value will be taken there and goods will come in 
over his competitor in the United States. To me it is a matter | at the lowest prices—S4, $5, and $6 per suit—and be taken 

of small consequence whether the carded-wool manufaciurer in over by the importer to the great department stores, where 


the United States feels that he can not keep up with the im- | the consumer who seeks relief will pay the same old price in 
proved machinery and facilities of the worsted manufacturer, | the same old way. Meanwhile American woo! will be depressed 
so long as we are able to give each of them a fair chance in | and workers in the American mills will be 
their respective lines and along the various stages of production | makers of ready-made clothing in England, i 
against unfair competition in other countries. If wool can be | many, and in Italy. 


rificed to the 


n France, in Ger- 

















} associated industries in the wool and woolen business without | baron,” this 


sorted in England and Germany cheaper than it can be sorted And would the consumer get his clothes any cheaper? Does 
in the United States, we should put up a barrier covering the | the consumer get oil cheaper or sugar cheap - by reason of any 
difference in cost of woo] sorting at home and abroad. That is operation of the tariff s; sten Do we get coffee or tea cheaper 
exactly what we did for the farmer when we took care of him = pecause we have removed the @utyv from coffee 1 have placed 
to the extent of 11 cents a pound on raw wool, aggregating 33 | no duty upon tea? Do you tl ink porters are in the b sg 
cents a pound on scoured wool. We have made the foreign | of seeking the world over fo ip goods. bringing them into 
wool producer meet the barrier at the customhouse and have | the eustomhouses of the United States free. under Der itie 
ae him to enter this country on equal terms with the policy, have no expectation of getting the A ! rice for 
American producer. them? This is the } b I the farmer and tl] vare earner 
BARRIERS ERECTED, STEP BY STEP. who is looking for cheaper goods from abroad 
And if we did put up the barrier for the benefit of the wool- \MERICAS CES DISCUSS! 
grower and then of the wool sorter, what are we to say of 
the wool scourer, who can do the work of scouring so much it is a matter of common knowledge that notwit and the 
less in foreign countries than we can do it here? Why, of | increased expense of the American nufacture is stl le 
course, to be consistent and fair to this separate industry, we | to supply the market with cloth made of pure, new Ww 16- 
must rear the barrier against him, else the whole scheme of | ounce weight, which can be put upon the countei if 
protection fails. And if the se ne is done cheaper abroad ailor at $1 to $1.50 r yard I have here U ? I f 
and protection is needed at the customhouse, then carding, | woe fabrics, ; which, enough for , 
which is a separate trade, must ‘ae have protection: and | weuld cost, respectively, $5.98, $4.20, and $4. rhis is the 
combing, which starts the worsted manufacturer at the parting ished preduct that comes out of the mill. It go¢ o the 
of the ways from the woolen manufacturer, must also in all | suit of clothes you buy from the tailor or rm uly-n de 
fairness have his protection. Spinning can be done cheaper | dealer, and the cost of it when it es the 1 vith all tariff 
broad than it can be done here, and so we require special | charges included, as if it were an imported ; Le Leak d 
rate of duty for foreign-made yarns. If it were otherwise, we | manufacturer's profit all co nted in, was $6.95, $4.20, and $4.29, 
would surely permit the extinction of vast industries in the | res} ctively. In no instance v¥ au 2 - ous an 
United States and flood this market with foreign products. In | uncompromising Angilomaniac, be ashamed to wear either piece 
actt -— practice the Republican Party has protected. step by of cloth when worked uj] to a suit of clot 
step, every interest associated with the wool business from the At these prices every item of protection under the Payne bill 
’ shearing of the sheep to the finishing of the clot! We can not | was accorded to the manufacturer, and yet, w his great plant 
withdraw any one step of protection along the whole line of | his large number of skilled he, this “robber 
‘trust 3 te, am to get 1 protit out of that 
endangering them all. [Applause.] | $3.93, that $4.20, a “that $4.2: 
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THE MILK IN THE COCONUT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are getting down to the milk in the 
coconut, 

What did the consumer pay for the suit of clothes which, as 
cloth delivered by the manufacturer, was sold for the sums in- 
dicated? If he went to a department store, he may have paid 
anywhere from $10 to $25. Surely the manufacturer did not 
get any of that money. But as the consumer is complaining 
why not have him go beyond the manufacturer and the tariff 
and the workingman, all of whom were paid out of the manu- 
facturer’s price, and find out who got the difference between 
$4.29, which was the manufacturer’s highest price, and the $10 
to $25, which is the retailer’s price? I do not assert that any of 
this money was wasted, or that it was not properly circulated in 
the community, where it did good, but in the interest of truth 
and justice I think it should be known that the manufacturer did 
not get it, and that the tariff has little or nothing to do with 
the price to the consumer. 

I have taken the trouble during the last few days to inquire 
a little more fully into the tariff cost of a suit of clothes. It 
is difficult to get a worsted man who uses the long-staple wool 
to figure this out, and as a rule the carded-wool manufacturer, 
who uses the shorter staples and admixtures of wool, is also 
disinclined to tell just how it works out; hence I have put 
this question up to a manufacturer of yarn, who is as well 
posted upon all branches of the business as any man of whom 
I have knowledge. I told him to give me the worst side of it, 
— I am advised that the estimates presented are improbably 

igh. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK, The advertisement of the American Woolen 
Co. makes it appear that they make, and they say they make, 
annually 50,000,000 yards of cloth. Now, their net profit last 
year was something like $4,200,000. That figured out would 
make their profit at the mill on a yard of worsted cloth about 
7 cents. Does that follow the gentleman’s figures? 

THE FIXING OF PRICES. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am going to give the figures 
that will answer the gentleman’s question. I want to say, before 
I quit the gentleman from Kansas, that the annual consumption 
of wool and woolens in the United States is valued at about 
$400,000,000 ; that is, the annual output of manufactured wool 
in the United States. We make in the United States three hun- 
dred and eighty millions worth of that consumption. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer makes 95 per cent of all the woolens con- 
sumed in the country. I am told, answering the gentleman’s 
question further, that the American Woolen Co., while it is the 
largest of the carders and combers in the United States and is, 
perhaps, the largest single combination manufacturing both 
worsteds and woolens, still produces only 15 per cent of all the 
output in the United States, and therefore does not control 
prices and does not constitute a trust that interferes with com- 
petition, and certainly could not control prices upward. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
tend that in any given industry a trust must control a majority 
of the units in order to control prices? Does not the gentleman 
know that it is not necessary for a given organization to control 
a majority of the units in order to control prices? If the gentle- 
man will read the ordinary textile journals he will find refer- 
ence to the fact that small manufacturers in the country wait 
until the American Woolen Co. fix their prices, because they do 
not dare to make theirs before. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not prepared to agree 
with the gentleman, so far as my information goes, but I will 
read an extract from a paper by Mr. Julius Forstmann, presi- 
dent of the Forstmann & Huffmann Co., of Passaic, N. J., and 
formerly a member of the German tariff commission, which 
bears upon this point. 

Mr. Forstmann says: 

I may a a I am very well informed about the conditions in this 
and the cipal European markets, and I do not hesitate to assert 
most ere that, despite the fairy tales we hear of the Woolen 
Trust fixing the prices for American woolens, there is not a single 
country where competition between woolen and worsted manufacturers 
is so keen as it is in the United States. 

I have already observed to the gentleman that my informa- 
tion is that the American Woolen Co. does not produce more 
than 15 per cent of the entire cutput of the worsteds and 
woolens of the United States. I will now yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

CONCERNING THE AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Kansas stated the 
capitalization and the profits of this concern—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I said that the American 
Woolen Co, announced that they made 50,000,000 yards of cloth 
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annually. Now, their net profits last year were $4,200,000 
a — —— ought to give the net profit of a yard of cloth 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the capitaliz 

Mr. MURDOCK. Sixty million iellion, ae 
eraet FITZGERALD. And the average weekly wage was about 

fou? 

Mr. MURDOCK. So we have heard here to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wanted to see how the profits wer 
distributed by this eleemosynary concern. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think some one, probab! 
some Member from New England, may answer the gentlen. 
on that point. I am not speaking for the American Woolen 
although my information is that the American Woolen (Co. do... 
not produce or put on the market more than 15 per cent of tho 
entire woolen and worsted production of the United States. 91.) 
therefore is not such a trust as is indicated by the gentlem 
from Kansas or the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman think that 
American Woolen Co. manufacturing 50,000,000 yards of elo:}; 
a year, and at a net profit of $4,200,000, that those figures j.) 
it possible to figure out what the net profit per yard is at tho 
mill? 


» 


NO EXCUSES FOR FALSE CAPITALIZATION. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not posted on the finan 
cial affairs of the corporation. I am stating the facts as t)y 
come to me in relation to the American Woolen Co. and its int! 
ence in the business. The inference of the gentleman from \, 
York with regard to wages paid by this particular concern » 
be answered by some one from New England, who knows nije 
about the business than I do. As to the question of capitaliz: 
tion and profits raised by the gentleman from Kansas, [ woud 
say, on reflection, that an annual profit of $4,000,000 on an 
vestment of $60,000,000 would not be excessive. It would 
no more than the interest paid in some parts of the count) 
upon mortgages which are certainly better security than bo 
or stocks of an industrial corporation subject to all kinds 
regulations as to liability and damages and periodical ta 
tinkering. If the gentleman’s objection were based upon fals: 
watered capitalization, I would offer no excuses for those who 
indulge in such practices. 


PURE WOOL AND FOREIGN MAKES. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman, but is he talking about all-wool worsi/eds 
worsteds made up of cotton warp and wool filling or worsie js 
made of wool and cotton yarn twisted together, because 
makes all the difference in the world in figuring out the tariff 
whether it is one of the three varieties—all wool mace of 
ton warp with wool filling or all cotton and wool twiste:! 
gether in the yarn. Is the gentleman talking about all w 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am talking about all-wo 
garments. I observe also that the gentleman refers to « 
mixtures of cotton. Of course, admixtures of other ingredien!s 
enter into this discussion and also enter very largely into ti 
merits of complaints made by opponents—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Necessarily, of course, because compensa- 
tory duties must enter into the relation of the tariff. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that raises the question 
whether or not the consumer, the man for whom the gen! 
man speaks and for whom I think I speak, wants an infe: 
adulterated article, such as the cheap foreign grade, or 2 pure 
article, made by American workmen in American factories, 
which we make most in this country. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point is, is not the American « 
sumer to-day, under the present arrangement, paying an 4 
wool price and all-wool tariff and a compensatory duty of | 
cents a pound on a pound of clothing—is he not paying it. ani 
as a matter of fact, getting a piece of clothing that is 50 jer 
cent only of wool? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My information is that 
what he pays to-day when he buys the American garment 's 
what he in part contributes to the producer of wool in the 
United States and the workmen in the United States. If he 
buys an article that is inferior, he is buying an article that is 
largely a matter of production in foreign countries and, so fa! 
as the material is concerned, an adulteration, since it confen- 
plates the use of imported shoddy, mungo, waste, and ras 
But, to answer the gentleman specifically, I am dealing no 
with what is understood to be pure wool, and my illustrations 
relate to pure-wool manufactures only. 

REVEALING THB “ MONSTER” TARIFF. 

Now, let us “take off the lid” and investigate this “ hydra- 
headed monster,” the worsted tariff, that seems to give the ge! 
tleman from Kansas so much concern, Take what are known is 
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ommon makes,” such cloths as are made both by woolen and 
-orsted manufacturers, cloths that bring $1 a yard or thereabouts, 
remembering always that it takes 3} yards to make a man’s 
it. The foreign value of that cloth, if weighing 16 ounces, is 
“) cents a yard. In order to protect the dollar-a-yard cloth 
the United States and keep the factories going here, how does 
he Payne bill treat the corresponding 40-cent yard of foreign 
loth that undertakes to compete with us? Three and one-half 
-oyds at 40 cents a yard is $1.40. First of all, it puts on the 
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farmer's weol duty, which, at 33 cents a pound for scoured | 


is $1.16; it then adds the ad valorem duty of 50 per cent 
given to the manufacturer as a compensating duty for sort- 
scouring, carding, combing, spinning, weaving, and the like, 
at $1.40, is 70 cents. Add expenses of 14 cents for 
isportation, insurance, packing, and the like, and the total 
f that $1.40 worth of foreign cloth, becomes, by virtue of 
. increased wages and expenses in the United States, $3.40 for 
e 33 yards. In other words, it is presumed to come up to 
be American price. 
rhe total tariff, therefore, on the cloth for that suit of 
clothes, if imported, is $1.16 farmer’s wool duty plus 70 ceuts 
manufaeturer’s protective duty, or $1.86. That is what the 
American consumer would pay on that suit of clothes if he were 
isinclined to keep the woolgrower, the manufacturer, and 
the workingman busy in this country and preferred to have his 
th brought in from abroad. But under no circumstances 
should sight be lost of the fact that if he insists upon the re- 
moval of that barrier of $1.86 against the incoming of the 
foreign-made cloth, he deprives the American woolgrower of a 
market for the 34 pounds of scoured wool that would go into 
the suit, and he strikes a direct blow at the earning power of 
every American mechanic who in any way had to do with the 
production, the manufacture, or the distribution of the wool, 
and the list of those thus affected could be traced into almost 
every industry into which human labor is now employed in this 
country. 


oo 
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A VOICE FROM MINNESOTA. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has spoken 
several times about the farmers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I mean 
would say to the gentleman from Minnesota. 
farmer is a raiser of sheep. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Sure. My question is this: I heard the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpet.] and several other 
gentlemen familiar with the sheep industry say here that the 
price of wool to the farmer or the producer was about 16 cents 
and as low as 12 cents. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did he tell the reason why? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, I want to know if the same class 

f wool when imported could be bought for 4 cents or whether 
the manufacturer did not give the farmer 11 cents. It seems 
to me there is a discrepancy between the price the farmer gets 
for the raw wool and the duty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
the farmer gets the duty. 


the woolgrower, I 
I understand the 


Neither the manufacturer nor 


both upon the farm and in the factory. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It ought to raise the price of the wool 
11 cents. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
extent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does it do it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
provided there is an American market for wool, which there is 
not at the present time, owing to tariff legislation. It does 
protect to that extent against foreign wool. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
total wool consumption. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the proportion is 
about that. 


Yes; or protect it to that 


CHEAP WOOL, CHEAP SHEEP. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Monovett stated, and I think the 


report on this bill says, that the United States produced only | 


56 per cent of the total wool consumption. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We undoubtedly use more 
are wool in American factories than we use of foreign 
wool. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. I think we use more American wool than imported wool. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say we use more American 
than imported wool. Perhaps I did not hear the gentleman, or 
he did not hear me. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Fifty-six per cent is the figure given. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I say, so long as the tariff 
agitation lasts, and the manufacturers can not do business, 


That goes to the Government, of | 
course, and the theory of the Government is that it not only 
raises reyenue, but that it protects the American industry, | 


| 
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and there is no demand for American wool, the price of wool 
naturally will go down. That is what it did during the Wilson- 


Gorman era. But that is ne 
made worse than they are 

I do not know whether I ought to quote the gentle! 1an, but 
Mr. CooPer of Wisconsin, t! 


reason why conditions should be 


in a talk outside of this House a 


while ago, said that he reealled readily that under the old 
Democratic system sheep sold for 65 cents, wool, meat, and all; 
|} and another gentleman, who comes from the West, said he re- 
called when they sold for 50 cents. They may sell for that 
again, but in my section of the country we do not want to see 
them sell at such prices, for that means depressio 
Mr. STEENERSON. But the gentleman has not answered the 
question of whether the farmer gets the enhanced price on ac- 
count of the duty? 
MANUFACTURERS DARB NOT BUY AHEAD. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The farmer undoubtedly gets 
an enhanced price when there is a market for wool, but he ean 








It ought to raise the price, | 


We produce only 60 per cent of the | 


| 





mn 


‘are 


not get the price he bas been getting unless a duty is levied upe 
imports of wool. The trouble now is that manufacturers 
not buy woe! in advance nor proceed to manufacture exten- 
sively because of the tariff uncertainty. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Wyoming said here 
in his speech a day or two ago that the difference between the 
price of wool grown here and that imported of the same grade 
is very close to the duty. How do you explain that the pro- 
ducer of wool did not get that 11 cents? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can only say to the gentle 
man that the theory of the law is that before a pound of foreign 
wool can come into this country in competition with the wool- 
grower, for instance, in the gentleman’s State of Minnesota, 
that 11 cents a pound shall be paid on it at the customhouse. 
While the farmer does not get that particular 11 cents, the 
farmer gets the benefit of the barrier which the Government 
thus raises against foreign wool, which would displace the Min- 
nesota or American wool had the barrier not been there. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact the manufacturer of 
this country does not pay the producer of wool the price that he 
ought to have? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe the American mannu- 
facturer pays the American wool producer as high a price as is 
paid for wool the world over, when there is a demand for the 
wool; and as American wool is as as any other wool, the 
American manufacturer is anxious to get American wool as 
he is any other kind of wool. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I have never heard anybody explain 
specifically the reason why the producer of woo! does not cet 
the price of the same grade of imported wool with the duty 
added. 
Mr. 


NTS PER POUND DUTY 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do 


you mean to say we 
should turn over to the wool producer the 11 cents which we 
eollect at the customhouse? 
Mr. STEENERSON. That is what your ech states the 
farmer gets. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman misunder- 


stands me. 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The 
vania has expired. 
Mr. MOORE 


time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I have a 
little more time? 

Mr. MANN. How much more time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennss nia. About 25 minutes, um s | 
am interrupted. 

Mr. MANN Mr. Chairman, by authority of the gent in 
from New York [ Mr. PAYNI I, I yield to the gentleman 
Pennsylvania 25 minutes additional. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I will not interrnpt tl! 
gentleman any further if the gentleman will allow 1 

DOES THE FARMER WANT FRI 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman from 
Minnesota takes his seat I want to have it understood tl I 
have never heard anyone in this House or any ‘ 
else indicate that the farmers of the country expected 
11 cents collected on a pound of foreign wool at the cust: 
house was to be paid over to the farmer. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I assume that the duty ought to en 
hance the price of wool in this country; if it does not do so, it 
is no use to have it for the benefit of the farmer 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it does not enhance t 


price, of course there is no use of the duty, except for revenue 


| purposes. 


Mr. STEENERSON. And we ought to have free wool. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman thinks we 
ought to have free wool, I think I can speak for the manufac- 
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turers sufficiently to say that if the farmer whom the gentleman 
represents is willing to accept free wool and meet the competi- 
tion from abroad, that the manufacturers would not be hurt one 
cent’s worth. T hey have been standing with the producer of 
wool and have given him the benefit of the American price for 
wool. It is not, as I understand it, a matter of great concern to 
the manufacturer at all. Free wool is the woolgrower’s affair; 
but the manufacturer, in my judgment, should stand up with the 
rest of his fellow-citizens and producers in the United States 
and maintain the Republican system of protection, even if there 
be some who reject its advantages. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I can not make the matter more 
clear to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], and 
I shall proceed. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PROFIT 5 CENTS A YARD. 


It makes no difference what the consumer pays the depart- 
ment store for domestic goods or what he pays the merchant 
tailor, the Government, and not the manufacturer, would get 
the $1.86 out of that suit of clothes; the farmer would get an 
American rate for his wool; and the net profit of the American 
manufacturer, according to the estimate given me, would be only 
5 cents a yard on 34 yards of cloth, or 174 cents in all. Surely 
such a profit to the maker of the cloth, in view of the price at 
which it is laid down to the tailor or ready-made-garment 
maker, is not sufficient to justify the terrific assault that has 
been made upon the men who invest their money in industrial 
enterprises and take all the risk incident to the manufacturing 
of cloth and its various component parts. 

I am taking pains to give this illustration, because I think the 
man who inveighs against the woolen schedule ought to know 
exactly what he is doing, and he at least ought to be in a posi- 
tion to know the truth. I have had examples on “ common 
makes” worked out for 14-ounce cloth, on which the tariff for 
84 yards is shown to be $1.71, and on 12-ounce cloth, $1.57. In 
each instance the cloth manufacturer’s profits, notwithstanding 
all his risks and expenditures and the labor cost, was not in 
excess of 5 cents a yard. And I am told that whereas numerous 
manufacturers would be willing to enter into long-term contracts 
to accept 5 cents a yard profit on the best woolen and worsted 
cloths turned out by them, yarn manufacturers would be 
egually well satisfied with a profit of 5 cents a pound. 

AN AMERICAN-MADE SAMPLE. 

There is another way of bringing the consumer to a better 
understanding of this situation. If he will buy a piece of cloth 
from the manufacturer or the dealer in cloth, he will very 
readily find what it costs to have a suit of clothes made, over 
and above all tariff and manufacturers’ charges. A few months 
ago a distinguished citizen of Rhode Island, not knowing my 
interest in this question, presented me with 34 yards of cloth 
which had been made at one of the mills in that State. He 
wanted me to have it made into a suit to be worn at the open- 
ing session of Congress. Subsequently, at my request, he gave 
me the following statement with regard to this American 
product: 

This cloth at the time it was manufactured and placed on the market 


sold at $2.25 net per yard at the mill. What this amount represented | 
is shown by the following table: 
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Profit per yard......~~..----.~.-~-~--—------~~---~~..—.. $0. 10 | 
General expenses and selling cost, per yard-_---------_---___- - 08 | 
Labor Gee, WOE FONG neice ne tenn cenennan . 42 | 
Dyeing (dyestuffs and general expenses of dyeing) ~--.....______ .10 | 
Yarns used, 20 ounces, at $1.25 per pound-__---------_________ 1.55 





At $2.25 per yard, a very good price for cloth—in fact, a very 
high American price—the total cloth cost of that 3}-yard suit 
was $7.874. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That was 33 yards? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How much profit per yard? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ten cents; 35 cents in all. 

That paid all the manufacturer’s charges and all the wages, 
and put the tariff behind it. The manufacturer’s profit on this 
special 33 yards was 35 cents, 

WHEKE THB COST COMES IN, 


Now let us see how this problem works out, and let the con- 
sumer have the truth as to the whole transaction. The “ robber 
baron” manufacturer and the tariff are now out of it altogether. 
The profits of the farmer, the manufacturer, the workingman, 
and the Government were all covered by that $7.87}. 

I sent that cloth to a tailor whom I know very well and like 
very much. We have had many friendly discussions about 
the tariff and its alleged iniquities and about the high profits 
to the manufacturer of cloth. “ Did you get that cloth?” I said. 
“Yes; that is good stuff. Did you get it from the other side?” 
“No;” I said, “it was made in the United States—made up in 


JUNE ssi Ec eneiaer ene aera sa in le 


aia ia iiaaies Nites aii eile eaten eee Island. What will you charge for making it up?” 
“Well, it will cost you $30.” “Why, I thought you said the 
tariff was responsible for the high cost of clothing? That 
whole bolt of cloth, tariff included, cost only $7.874.” “ We! 2 
he said, “you know labor and other expenses have a gre; 
deal to do with it.” “ Yes,” I said; “I think I can see it now - 
that $30 does not go to the manufacturer, and it does not go to 
the tariff; it goes into the rent of your fine store. It pays your 
cutters and seamstresses. It pays for your electric lights, and 
your liveried messengers, and your delivery wagons, and jt 
pays for your advertising, and the literature you put out—and 
it is not the tariff after all.” 

Now, I think this illustration shows where the consumer's 
money goes, whether he buys groceries, or farm produce, or 
clothing. 

BETTER TO SPEND MONEY HERE. 


But in order to trace out the tariff in that 34 yards of Rhod 
Island cloth at $7.874, I again consulted my yarn manufac haex 
friend with this result: If that cloth weighed 16 ounces an . 
was worth $2.25 per yard in the United States, its foreign ya) 
would have been $1.12 per yard, or $3.92 for all. If that cloth 
had come from England instead of Rhode Island, the P; ay! 
law would have added to the $3.92 of foreign value the farmer's 
specific wool duty of $1.54; the manufacturer’s ad valorem 
duty against the various steps in the process of manufacture 
abroad, of $2.16, and incidental expenses, 26 cents, making uw) 
the full American value. If the cloth had been lighter al id 
weighed 14 ounces, the duty would have been $3.58, and if it 
had been 12 ounces, the duty would have been $3.47. 

So the tariff on that $7.874 of cloth made into a suit for 
$30, therefore, would have been $3.70—that is, if I had pre 
ferred to buy the cloth at the low English rate and cut out 
the American industries affected. But having permitted the 
charge of $3.70 to be raised against an importation of FE: 
lish cloth at the customhouse, I would at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that by purchasing an American-made 
article I had promoted the welfare of the American w: 
grower, had helped to keep the American mills employed, nd 
had so provided for those industries that if some one else 
desired to bring in the English garment they would, to the 
extent of the tariff they would be obliged to pay, relieve our 
citizens of a more direct tax for the revenue needed to rv 
the Government. Speaking for myself, as the consumer in this 3 
instance, I would rather have that duty charged up against ni 
on the one or two suits of clothes I buy a year than to h: ive the 
sheep ranchers of this country put out of business, the mil! dis- 
tricts depopulated for the advantage of our competitors on the 
other side of the water, with the further certainty of a resort 
to some direct form of taxation to keep the Government gviug. 
[Applause.] 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When the Payne law was being con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Committee a number of woolen 
manufacturers made this sort of a statement, that while tley 
admitted it was true a custom-made, high-grade suit of clotiies 


| cost substantially less in England than it did here, that a ready- 


made suit of clothes of a comparatively cheap cloth was 1 
higher here than it was in England. Has the gentleman mide 
any investigation as to that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I referred to that in a general 


| way in the earlier part of my remarks. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand some of the 
conditions that prevail in the gentleman’s own city, Cincinnati, 
with regard to a complaint made as to the quality of cloth 
that entered into ready-made goods. It involves the question 
of adulteration and was referred to the other day by the gent!e- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock], and it has been answered 
time and again by experts. I am not sufficiently expert to 
answer it, but I will say to the gentleman that undoubtedly 
there are two sides to that story. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOWLER, I ask unanimous consent that my colleague 
[Mr. Mann] be permitted to answer the question just pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. If | 
should do that, would I be authorized to insert after my ques- 
tion “‘applause,” whether it occurred or not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Chairman, I feel, as this is a request for unanimous col- 
sent, that I would have to object. I need the time. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF THE MANUFACTURER. 

With the permission of the House I intend to append to this 
address certain statistical statements, showing the great ad- 
yantage foreign manufacturers have over American manufac- 
turers in the matter of overhead charges, cost of machinery, 


of production are taken into account by the Underwood bill. 
Neither does that bill give any promise of relief to the manu- 
facturer in the matter of the charges to which he is subject, 
apart from labor cost. These have been so well set forth in a 
recent brochure by Mr. Julius Forstmann, that I quote from 
him the following summary: 

1. Capitalization of mill. 

2. Erecting and organizing mill: Building material, labor, and sup- 
lies. Equipment—machinery, etc. Organization of plant. 

3. Operating and maintaining mill: Management and_ supervision. 
Wages. Raw material, general supplies. Interest. Repairs and 
allowance for depreciation. 

4. Outlet for goods: Domestic market. Foreign market. 

Nor does Mr. Forstmann mention employers’ liability in acci- 
dent or damage cases, nor insurance, which are serious con- 
siderations to every employing manufacturer. 

BRICK HOUSES NOT IMPORTED. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
In the erection of a mill, is there any tariff on the labor ex- 
pended by those men who erect it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether the 
gentleman is raising a philosophical question or not, but—— 

Mr. CULLOP. I ask whether there is any tariff on the 
labor of a brickmason or bricklayer when he builds the house— 
the finished product? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There may be a tariff on 
some of the materials that enter into the construction of the 
house. 

Mr. CULLOP. No. What I wanted to know is whether there 
is any tariff on his finished product when he builds the house? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman refers to the 
workingman in the building trade? I want to get the gentle 
man’s meaning. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I am referring to his labor. There is no | 
tariff on the labor of brick masons. | 
| 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I asked if the gentleman's 
question was philosophic, and I think it is. The gentleman 
from Indiana evidently agrees with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Bercer] who spoke this morning and indicated | 
that there was free trade in labor. I am inclined to think | 
it will be very difficult to have free trade in labor when one 
man may have skill and another man no skill and when one 
man may be a constitutional lawyer and another man may be 
an ignoramus. 


HERB IS A NEW PROBLEM. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is there any tariff on the brick house when 
it is done—when the labor of the workman has been expended 
upon it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; the existing tariff law 
raises no barrier against the erection of a house, 

Mr. MANN. It would if it were imported. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; in that case it should. | 
We import wool and woolen manufactures, but I have not | 
heard of anybody so progressive as to enter into the business | 
of importing ready-made houses. [Laughter.] 

But, speaking of the manufacturer, Mr. Chairman: He erects 
a mill, pays American building-trade wages, invests and risks 
his capital, and makes purchases of various commodities and 
materials upon which there are tariff duties. If his protection 
as a manufacturer is to be denied, will he be able to purchase 
the commodities he uses at a lower rate than heretofore? Here 
is a new problem. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow ter], a little while ago, 
wanted to know if I expected this bill to pass in another body. 
I said the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] has de- 
elared that a general revision is intended, and now I raise the 
question whether, having made an attempt to reduce the duty 
on the products of the manufacturer, the Democratic Party 
proposes to reduce the duty on those commodities and materials 
which the manufacturer must necessarily use in his business? 
Are you going to cut him down and leave his working materials 
at the present rate? 


WILL ATTEMPTS AT REVISION CONTINUE? 
I am putting to you a question that does test the sincerity of 
the gentlemen on the other side. If the manufacturer is denied 
protection, will the duties be removed from machinery, chem- 
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icals, oils, soaps, and dyestuffs that he uses in his business? 
He buys much of his machinery from abroad.’ He buys oils 
and dyestuffs in large quantities. If he is denied protection 
for those things he manufactures, will the duties be removed 
from these adjuncts to his business? Or is it the purpose of 
this bill to pick him out and make him the victim of a free- 
trade or tariff-for-revenue policy, while the 
against everything he purchases? 

Now, if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowter] wants to 
tell the position of the Democratic Party on this question, I 
think the country would like to be informed, because there are 
men engaged in these lines of business who are disturbed and 
will undoubtedly continue to be disturbed as announcements 
come from the gentleman from Alabama [{Mr. UNperwoop]. 
Does your party propose to revise these other schedules when 
you get through with this one? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; with pleasure. 











barriers stand 


Pennsylvania 


MR. UNDERWOOD SAYS YES. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was not present when the colloquy 
which the gentleman refers to occurred. I would not stop to 
ask the gentleman a question, because the announcement of 
the Democratic Party on the tariff has been so thorough and 
so well understood that the question which the gentleman 
asked is almost an absurdity, as it seems to me. We have 
announced that we intend to revise this tariff from top to 
bottom. The only thing that will stop us from revising it from 
top to bottom is the Republican Senate and the Republican 
President. If they stop it, we will make an appeal to the 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to thank the gentle 
man for his frankness, and I desire to confirm his statement 
that he was not present when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FowLer] repeatedly asked me to say whether I expected this 
bill to pass the Senate. I asked the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fow er] if it was not the Democratic policy, as announced 
by the gentleman from Alabama, the leader on that side of 
the House, to press not only this bill but other tariff-revision 
bills all along the line, so that every industry of the country 


| would be affected by this sort of tinkering. I said I did not 


question the sincerity of the gentleman from Alabama, and I 
had to repeat it many times in response to inquiries by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer]. I think it will be re- 
membered that I treated the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpDERWoop], with all fairness in his absence, and wanted it 
understood that I took him at his word, because I believe him 
to be a man of his word, and I believe the industries of this 
country must, as a result of his word, be put upon their guard. 
MR. FOWLER COMES BACK, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do. 

Mr. FOWLER. Did I not say that it was the intent of 
the Democrats in this House to pass this bill, and that we 
would pass it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not understand you to 
say that in those words, because you were endeavoring to find 
out whether I believed your party was sincere, and I did not 
know whether you were speaking by authority of the Demo- 
cratic caucus; but I undertook to make it piain that I accepted 
the edict of your caucus; I believed that you meant what you 
said. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it not a fact that you charged that it was 
a hypocritical pretense of reducing the tariff? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not say anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. FOWLER. Not in so many words; but was not that the 
idea? . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The language used by the 
gentleman was not used by me. Our colloquy was pleasant, but 
direct, as I recall it. 

A QUESTION OF SIN¢ ERITY. 

Mr. FOWLER. I repeat, is it not a fact that I said to you 
that the Democrats in this House expected to pass this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; but I did not quite un- 
derstand that you had authority, in the absence of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to speak for the Demo- 
erats, and that is the reason I was trying to find out whether 
you were sincere in endeavoring to pass a bill of such mo- 
mentous importance to the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. Was I not inquiring of you as to whether 
you were sincere in saying that the business of this country 
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will be depressed because we were trying to pass a Leaittemtn | Mr. FOWLER. And you are —_ aring the panic years of 


tariff bill? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said that in the introduction | 


the nineties with the good times that prevailed in other years, 
when you know as a matter of tact that every time a panic 


of this bill you greatly depressed the business of the country, | comes everything falls under the weight of the panic. 


particularly in the textile industries. I repeat that statement 
now. And I believe, if you persist in endeavoring to pass this | 
kind of legislation, you will ultimately bring disaster in indus- 
trial circles throughout the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. And were you not forced to say that the 
principal places where those industries were oppressed and de- 
pressed were where they had been in that condition for years in 
the past? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that question was 
raised by my Democratic colleague [Mr. Dononor] of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and I recall having said that while there had been 
depression in the past, there has been no depression like unto 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know that always happens 
under Democratic auspices, to answer the gentleman plainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl.- 
vania has expired. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Give me three minutes to 
finish. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes out of the 
time of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for three minutes more. 

THE BILL MENACES CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The effect of this bill is to 
take away from the manufacturer such support as he has and to 
leave his working materials high in the air, costing the same 
old prices. Altogether, it seems to me that no bill that has been 


this since the days of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill, when the 

people in the district of my Democratic colleague and the people | brought into this House since I have been a Member of it, not 

of the district which I represent walked the streets of Phila- | excepting the reciprocity bill, and its unhappy counterpart, the 

delphia without work, and were applicants at the soup houses, | farmers’ free-list bill, has been so fraught with misgivings and 
many of them, for the means of sustenance. nce a eta is = proposed a 7 the woolen schedu! 

eed It menaces the employment of more than 168,000 men and women 

Se eae employed, in 1909, in $15 establishments, at better wages than 

Mr. FOWLER. How was that, my friend, in your city in are paid in any other country in the world. It threatens cap. 


the year 1907? ital invested in these establishments to an amount exceeding 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not recall that that wasa 415,000,000. (Census of 1909.) It threatens to drive much of 

tariff year. There was no tariff agitation in 1907. that capital into foreign countries by the simple process 
Mr. FOWLER. That is correct, but it was a panic year, encouraging foreign industry over American industry. Fo. 

though. these reasons I am opposed to the bili and hope it will not pass. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may have been. | [Applause on the Republican side.] 


EXHIBIT !. 
UNITED STATES CENSUS TABLES SHOWING IMPORTANCE OF WOOL AND WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 
Comparative figures for the censuses of 1909, 1994, and 1899 are as follows: 














W oolen and worsted gosds— Comparative summary: 190), 1 and 1899. 
Ce 1is— I + 
i | as ey crease, 
> | 1899 t 
1909 1904 1899 1909. 

— iit 
PIE, .. ok. « 0 cnn Soi Rd wes diptinerenitne SA ARR as ndabecedsosnssccccvess 913 1,018 1,221 25 

I skint ntied tte o chee eter seboeeticemadin cemiGe otebteegmns 062 cecessetanapeaeensene cosccece Vebstanwgecedees $415, 465, 000 $302, 767,000 $256, 554, 000 ( 

I ae eee anaes bh nies wpa nhhnann eae Gaet ae cbeeewed ebtee cnmaees ea $273, 466,000 | $197, 489, 000 $148, 087,000 § 
haste in ath nos try alpen ab eankeed ths cubits ciiliosne ShasuiyeebEaybente on cqESe) « coeesee- sees : $79, 214, 000 $61, 433, 000 $50, 126, 000 58 
Miscellaneous ex perses Dell scoa tial aEe GEL Unt ck ced cbc cae ac aseccececscescccccccocs $21, 347, 000 $16, 520, 000 $14, 036, 000 52 

i it ii a nib tdlls dipipnn sahedinniive mite dmb bndipinhs nies Gytdindtanes béat ce neTs cu cceedecccess | $419, 826,000 $307 , 942,000 $238, 745, 000 7 
Value added by manufacture (products less cost of materials).........-.......0..2.+--0+e00 i Liabiakdibiramtbnanial adic $146, 360, 000 $110, 453, 000 $90, 658, 000 61 
Emplovees: } - 
Nut ne ihn anda ban dt bdebvews tssccscceccccecncscosces 5,325 4,324 8,615 47 
Average number of wage earners employed during the year pe ancien ness bev eortidiennes 162, 914 | 141, 998 125,901 29 
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QUANTITIES AND COSTS 
The following statement gives the quantities and costs of materials used im 1909 and 1899, exclusive of mill supplies, soap, oll, fuel, etc.: 
Materials used—Quentities and costs: 1900 and 169. 


























1909 1899 Per ce 
scsi ale sisi eae ignites alata he 
Ttems. —- 
| Pounds. | Cost. Pounds. | Cost 1599 to 
} | } GY 
| j a 
Purchased in raw state: : a 
Wool, foreign and domestic, in condition purchased 474, 751,000 $136, 665,000 330, 179, 000 $78, 804, 000 44 
Equivalent of above, in scoured condition... .. ... . 22... -2rec-seeereeececeeecceeseeeeees-- th ee eae | FOR, 706,000 fo cccccccccssevd i 
Anima! hair and fur— j 
Camel, alpaca, and vicuna halr ........2. cc coc ceccccccs eee s coves ec ccecwceeccecscvecs sees 4, 687, 000 1, 416, 000 1, 981,600 | 426, 000 134 
Mohair, domestic and foreign... ......-..----+eesee- sce ccenecewrceesceweessceescceseeee- 3, 268, 000 983, 000 3, 023, 000 | 1, 432, 000 8 
Buffalo, cow, and other animal halr and fur................2--00--eecncecccnecescceceecs- | 17,356,000 933, 600 20, 535, 000 | 1, 171,000 215 
Weer ON ra ein bn bignn nhodaccnes ccebehsbbogevonnsveeane ccuebaseevesveceuces ce 20, 055, 000 2, 522, 006 40, 245, 000 3, 280, 000 250 
Purelia ised in partially manufactured form: vi / 
Tailors’ c ppings BRI Geiss csccvewvcscccccccensecccscesconssceussscscéoctance gheccesevecs. 40, 392,000 2,855,000 }........-....- (eee ss: 
Sh DO crete « cesta capalllder «6 tiihgreh 2202 n0s COCR EEES 6 REBORN RAEMASSS CORED CoCereccoeccos 21, 554, 000 3, 063, 000 33, 037, 000 4,07 1,000 35 
Wool, camel, ete., and mohair waste and moils............2.222.20-- sence ceeeeesceecweceece --| 27,311,000 7, 537, 000 15, 714, 000 3, 891, 006 74 
TOPS. . oo. cn cen cc ccc cweec ccc ceccceccwes cocewe bene coescweceses owcces snnceeenenecesocccceees --| 20,828,000 14, 615, 000 5, 566, 000 2.866, 000 274 
Yarns o a 
~ Wosten....... ~ spaccueivueeesee RO SSE it a oacebabdssudoscerces ..-| 2,631,000 1,092,000 5, 907, 000 2, 675, 000 255 
oi 5 oc ciic ucnnteana Ch ek ae a niaaiewsbubpatetswecegectee -.-| 58,760,000 55,576,000 | 25,111,000 19, 495, 000 134 
BRE 5 wee 04. 0 ow inn oc esccnc. can obese s edueutccdénenduncdncccaasevescoes Gdn cebneeeccceyeseeoces } 710, 000 236, 000 3, 635, 000 065, 000 28) 
ORI is ences rate ee ewan concn och nase ethehs OReSObpn ds 26506 CghnceSoeessorscoenansnes ce ; 89,169,000 10, 492, 000 35, 343, 000 6, 814, 000 il 
Silk....... VIEINIIIINUIIIIIIIIIINIIII a ioiscsaacccccceeessssiod 120/000 609,000 60,000 291/000 100 
Spun silk. . swee cde Soe kbecdsd dn nn ceStsausbseeesedsnsatneetenenseebncccsebececc covecewese 170, 000 536, 000 71,000 239, 000 139 
Linen... oi APRESS DS EC CEN EL ITEM 13,000 14,000 ‘ 9, 000 -8-000 “4 
Jute, ramie, and other vegetable Deane ene een een eee Ae oS co aptenmanan 1,134, 000 7,000 | , 119, 000 57, 
Chemicals and dyestuwW..............-.,cccccsosseogecneceneeessswerceewanewscesccecessseeseeess |--- DPabawedt soot oo 6, 595, 000 
All other materials which are components of the products. ~......--+-----++-seeeeeesee sees reese -|- 
Shoddy made im millfor use therein. .. .......~-. ~~... ec neener ewes seneereceeteeeeeceeeeerees 
Total. <cccdddccoscctcacvcccsadecsnstcbobhdecbeséveguacebeubasubbeesSubbseascbcedeaneese Bits pie otra see owe 
* Decrease. 
1 Exclusive of theeost ofsoap and oil, mill es, and otheritems which are not components ofthe products. 
a ER ecloded in “All other materials, et 
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EXHIBIT It. 
COMPARATIVE TABLES FOR AMERICA AND GERMANY WITH COMMENTS THEREON BY JULIUS FORSTMANN, PRESIDENT FORSTMANN & HuFFMANN Co., Passaic, N. J. 
(FoRMER MEMBER OF THE GERMAN TARIFF COMMISSION). 
A. BUILDINGS. 









































Comparative unit costs of labor and materials required in the construction of a mill building suitable for woolen or worsted mant ring. 
} E 
Excess 
In In United cost in 
Germany. | States United 
| States. 
Excavation, per cubic yard........ Salada acu iacdatimtitintiien dts tk sala Sees nch cee cnt Uiabansheaateninagsahaseeiiniaeiiaes | 0.184 | 0.28% | oa 
a a ag a a on dc vce du bdddwemugacedsddlads whatededbeetoanda mdkeciancasnoaeccs | 3.85 5.40 | . 
1d oo oe ca paahnmnbaabeadeuneduacdensdudeueeseaaabannunan iad dlibeaeatacmiadaabihieenad’ 44 | 9 15 3 
i ithntbnteliiichnaetiecdnbebeedihhoniedshinmdshatnsauadesatepaiddeannesehebesesuniebentbeusieeeeesenes » | 19 - 
anh sou tha di nenie cutis eucnnanaassdad ddeeied ai Canundcesensdadesumenyioubingsabindadinessaveaidedanas 30 40 3 
ah ao aud cada aga ed ibaaaadedaasiaadbonenduadaddaawunt wababiniondiabadeecanadtbarbedens s | ) 
Cast and wrought iron, per ASRS RS A partie epi ir aera ape rien pee pa hogt tibet pees ee ree | y> 
i a ed eee Ra AE DS Gre are ace eta ae ° 
I-beams, per ton of 2,200 pounds... .. a cies ng aie a di ee £ PIS CRNA os enapha-tra 3: Saber parisine pt pipes i4 4. 00 
500-horsepo wer Cross compound Rice & Sargent engine, including condenser erected on foundation.......... oe i ene aS tec Sco ed 8.500. 00 > 700. 00 
a i acral ceca ah tha CaN DG RERS du cadeaumendu Wesassdweiie sa24adcauamecehacddeunbsonncdécccieanea: 0 "4.90 36 
dec niianen ccnainnded ceneiincanesdacnarwaacsdsdasncdsedaahbden«acacensacacdasecsacsideaceacecasacsene: 
al ea i a a aa a a a rg 
EN ESS EE LRA EON ERTIES ERNST IL TEL ETS RET RRA RD PRAIRIE iat 
Aine hah chan ct Ce Rees eed ee KEE EES A Ree ekSe tN bebees SeesDaeEdeesdeeennanheeeseesesenassacesedeendsecesekens 2, 250. Of 0. 00 l 
Average percentage of excess cost in United States for above units of construction................20ccccececececccccacccccccccecece 
a a i Lia a a ata rlien He Rabin eb et edna kbdeabe eddewendassaneee 0 
I i ae a a as oa Rh ch sanundouaban cseeddkddarhecdeuddncdediadeaseck, 60 | 
Carpenters, per hour.......... Se ddisbiat Pena daa Gl tabdecdindndwatésies raedndLadanadanwsadadsuiausackcasescecdvalencissddacc anaes ‘5s | s 
ci rcnccdiccuecdecasddimeseuedsdinensekeniense AIA SERENA AE CRATE OEIC NETS IED 8 
a a hii had nans ida dianshadaubiidacautedadaadaneess ee ne eg ea a 300 
2 ) 
The foregoing are exact figures obtained at date hereof from | Comparative wages paid in woolen and worsted mills, ete-—Continued. 
very prominent American and German mill contractors and | ————— — —-—___—- ~~ - 
constructors, — . 
‘ 6 per 
B. MACHINERY. | Ww {56 work- | Ratio of 
: = ir I i 
Imported machinery pays 45 per cent duty, and the packing, for- : ‘ 
; I ‘ 
warding, and freight charges amount to from 10 to 15 per cent addi- | j . 
tional. j Ger ’ 
As outlined in the foregoing statement, domestic machinery used In | | Eastern Ger- in or 
woolen and worsted manufacturing is not quite so expensive as Euro- United many cent 
poe machinery, but in many cases the domestic machinery has not | oe | FY 
en so fully perfected as the European machinery, and is therefore less | ———————_________ . “ eel i Jonas 
effective, and this fact tends to neutralize the difference in cost. Ww ' 
orsted spinning, etc.—Continued. 
From the foregoing figures, compiled under A and B, it can be Z ib a ne aan “ $16.00) $7.75 | 206 
* : v8 2 ma 4 porers, all around cece cece ° . { 187 
seen that the cost of a mill in the United States is 55 per cent | Woolen spmning: ' - 
higher than that of a mill of equal capacity in Germany; and | Boss spinner senedennas sinincmcon 0 1! 279 
the German figures may well be taken as an average for Euro-| — 50;mate----------------07 ; . re 2 or 
pean countries in general. Spinner’s helper................---ce00cs0ceesee 6.00 | 2.75 | 
Comparative wages paid in woolen and worsted mills in the eastern tae meet ear ot: cea ioe & 50 3.70 
: ; : ; Bs | wader... : cee 3. 70 ) 
part of the United States and in Germany. Laborers for various kinds of work............ | 8. 00 3. 60 223 
[Figures for Germany represent in each case the average wage paid by | Weaving: 
leading firms in six of the principal woolen centers. The actual | BOSS WOAVET. 0. 0+. eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee: | 25.00 10.15 246 
wages differ in each locality, but the amounts given below represent Loom fixer. .......----..+--0---- 17. 30 6.70 8 
the average weekly wage.] . ng room IN i 18 7 on | 
ae diz room foreman. .............-.. 1 6. 30 2 
| Drawing in foreman................. 15 f | 13 
Average wage per ; Examining room foreman.... ] oO T 
week of 56 work- | Ratio of MT Ui dudadnatadawndiatadaenceat u 4. 65 1 ir 
ing hours. United Re idinetatinadunsdvcaaaecdecucaues 8. 30 5. 05 164 
States PN a Sotadnacnadddndcaseceseees 4 2. 30 198 
mcs een | ll i tikes ane echt lanndadanweddone & 4.60 174 
Bestern | | German I NE de twadansmaduadeckadcnanas 7 3. OO | 2 
United Ger- in per a raaae ». 40 5. OM 1s 
States many. cent. ae oe Imaal 4 3. 00 165 
: WT ER wicucsscedacnedasecenusnckues 8. 5 6. 25 i I 
ounesmme Ns hithdetseesnaiasencaxaeadcanne 9 6. 00 158 
aborers q 
Worsted spinning (French system):! lp — ‘gin ater atten eee poise = 189 
Head wool sorter. .........0.-.eccccccecccccceces $26. 00 $9. 60 | 271 ’ Head dver FD 1 | 19 95 
ST ieisacasedbacsiaevscnacccaseseces 215. 50 3.75 | 413 | —eatias aoe a , 
Wash house overseer...... Se ait late asada 22. 00 6. 10 361 “7 a = pe giles "0. 6 4. 30 293 
:  itciccccesunsoecssadsescesss. 22. 00 | 6.35 341 Rinsing machineman.................. ; ” os : 
d Combing room overseer..........0.-css0s2e02+: | 23.75 | 8. 30 ————— eer — _ oe 
. Drawing room Overseef............2ceseeeseeee- | 23.50 | 9. 45 249 | Burling— 
} Mule spinning overseer. ...........-.-----+++++-- 21. 00 | 9. 05 232 ” Send aveneer ” 1% : . 
; Ring spinning overseer. ..............-----+++++- 22. 00 8.95 246 Assist nt overseer... ........... een 17 ( : . 4 > 
: Twisting and reeling overseer... .......-.-.-+-+- 21. 00 8. 50 247 a a a0 4 
tet edccpacacuscerscanes 8. 20 4.90 167 a ’ 7 
Card strippers......... ae 8. 20 5. 10 161 Head oversee 
4 : ol SPO tn casisccuccceddous siipledes. 18. 00 9. 2 196 
— Misdss checcsededddeasccoccecocccccccccs ro = 175 Assistant overseer 12 6. 40 188 
‘ RN diddun di dishisnctuséceccescesces 25 2.90 250 Mon che eer ; 3 ~~ 
i ee ide dierenccevenes. 5.90 2.80 211 Cocaine ene neaa 7 -- wa 
Sinks .Scusscoces Si iatasahe deen 5. 40 2.90 18¢ san . 
a GE tas ceeeedeua 13. 0 7. 40 176 
Drawing gills........... hivsiddetv Sees 5.70 3.00 190 (SS RaRCRRNEC MORRIE 8.00 3 90 ons 
, oo é - on . CE AML CS ewww ewww eee eeeeseseeeeee _ AO 
“1 — DEinlbbbadnattonsdecs voccocceecess . 35 2.85 223 Fulling— 
: ng frames............ secesecnse gadwneneses. 5.95 3.20 136 a 00 5 a ons 
: sD cncnnénecaqoenss ibibemmens 13.00 6. 40 203 CIN oe cc cicerenadcens 2 3 a0 aa 
= I GONE, ccs ceccccoccecceosccsess-- 6. 60 3.55 186 Te ——<—. - 7 ae 
4 Ring spinners 5. 85 3.25 180 “ee, 
t Pi cheisiccsciacces Reisen O20 3. 25 191 ile of 2200) 9.45 | = 
t a aaa tea 6.10 3.05 200 co pg Cecccccccceccesccocceesces 18 0 4 a 283 
; Cylinder room overseers. ....................---- 11.20 5. 90 190 Steaming es ere “ye a rh ey 9 
Cylinder room overseers’ helpers................. 6. 20 3. 40 182 " Overseer 13. 0 4. 85 mr 
eedle setters overseers......................--. 11. 20 4.35 257 Operatives Dee ee Ra cee a ) 0) } 4. 45 — 
2s Needle setters overseers’ helpers..............-- 7.25 3.35 234] Drying: a Sy are oe Oe Oe ee c7 ea 
isi ccis..c<sccecececcenss-... 20.00| 10.40 192 | ”” Elead overseer | i000] ees 7 
E EE etaitortoeserewnveenens---- aap a = ead 07 Woeee-ceeeeeeeeeeeeees pies } 1 3. 65 271 
ngineer PPOTS . onc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccess io Assistamt COVES... . cccccccccccccces ‘ 13.00 | 4.4 2 
on. cwecceccece: 12.60 7.30 173 Onerative pe 
Seesecseccecsocecoccocesce w | , peratives... sevedevesoossceveseecs 1D 4.05 185 
Firemen overseer helpers.................------- 11.50! 6. 60 174 | Shearing: | 
1 The Bradford system of worsted spinning is not used at all in Germany. RN fo et ee das | 3.00 | 8.50 | 271 
* The wool sorting in the United States is done principally by men and in Germany SE i cittnicicmeankddineawansnd | 20. 00 6.75 206 
by women, CU iiccnscccceues wedesccoscesnntedasucecs 7.0 05 133 
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Comparative wages paid in woolen and worsted mills, etc —Continued. 


Average wage per 
ames os wes | ae ? 
i > iLe¢ 
ing hours. | States 
—____________———| wages to 
German 
in per 
cent. 


Eastern Ger- 
U nited S 


many 


| 
' 
reSsing and glossing: | a 


Head oversecr 

Assistant overseer 

Operatives 
Examining: 


licad examine as 219 
5. 20 


Se eee ° 
Putting up: 


5. 30 
4.20 26 


The above figures are based on the following conditions: 
Througheut Germany experienced, skilled labor is generally 
available for all positions in woolen and worsted mills. In 
America skilled labor must of course be used for the more im- 
portant positions, while in very many American woolen centers 
the ordinary operatives are mostly drawn from what is abso- 
nnd unskilled labor and are on the whole inexperienced and 
consequently much less efficient than in Germany. Fer this rea- 
son a ore people are necessary to do the same amount of work, 
consequently requiring more foremen to oversee the work of a 
given number of operatives. The wages given for the United 
States in the above tables are furnished by mills having mostly 


unskilled labor, and while they show that the av erage wages | 


paid in American woolen and worsted mills for the various occu- 
pations, compared with those paid by mills of the same capacity 
in Germany, are in the ratio of 224.92:100, it will also be seen 
therefrom that the excess paid in the United States to overseers, 
assistant overseers, and those doing more important work neces- 
sitating special skill and judgment is considerably above this 
average. If there were employed in the American mills by 
which the above figures have been furnished ordinary operatives 
equally as skilled as those employed in the German mills on 
whose wage lists the above absolutely correct figures are based, 
then the difference between the wages quoted for ordinary oper- 


atives in the United States and in Germany would be much | 


greater and the ratio above given would be considerably higher. 


Development of woolen and worsted manufacturing in the United States, 
1889-1909. 


(Compiled from reports of United States Census Bureau.) 


| 
| 


——- Val ‘ 

annu Value o * 

wages | products. Remarks. 
paid. 


Total sala- 
riesand | 
wages paid. | 
| 
| 


1880. . /122, 944 | $44, 359,114 $361 | $212,772,629 | Tariff law of 1883; McKinley 
bill, 1890; Wilson bill, 1894; 
Dingley bill, 1897. 

1899. .|129,516 | 50,126,000 387 | 238,745,000 | Dingley bill, 1897. 

1904. .'146, 322 61, 433, 000 419 | 307,942,000 Do. 

19091./168,239 | 79,214,000 478 | 419,826,000 | Payne-Aldrich bill, 1909. 


2 Prelimina ry figures issued by Census Bureau. 


Increase in value of products 1904-1909 was greater than in any 10 
years prior to 1900, 





EXHIBIT IIL 
COMPARISON OF WAGES AND LIVING CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES AND 
ENGLAND. 
[Letter of Mr. Harrison Benn, of England and America, dated Beckside 
Mills, Great Norton, Bradford. ] 


In order to put before the public a correct statement of the compara- 
tive cost of living, together with the wages pele in England and 
America, it is advisable to have as near as possible the same conditions, 


both as to locality and the quality of work. As chairman of a company | 


with mills in Clayton and Bradford and —— nt of a corporation with 
mills in Greystone, near Providence, R. America, I am in a practical 
position to weigh the advantages and ee of free trade and 
srotection. 

. The English and American mills comb, spin, and weave exactly the 
same classes of wool, alpaca, and mohair, and the same qualities of 
varns and cloth are interchangeable. The machinery in all the mills are 


identically the same. Many ‘of the work people z at Greystone worked | 


in our Bradford mills. At Clayton and Greystone are cooperative 
stores managed entirely by the workingmen, and it would be very dif- 

ult, if mot impossible, to obtain fairer conditions for comparing the 
cost of living in the two countries. 


A great amount of discussion is now being carried on regarding the | sheet-metal workers, 1887.......--------eccecececececevcecccceeeee 


prices of the “ food of the people,” and in order ‘that every “family can 
ascertain the difference in the cost of living between free-trade England 
and protectionist America, I give below a list of prices of some “ every- 
day necessary articles of food. The Greystone price list is dated De- 
cember 10, 1909, and signed by the secretary of the co yperative stores, 
and the Clayton — list is of a more recent date. For convenience 
and simplicity I have translated the American “cent” as being equal 
to 1 halfpenny. 


| Raisins 


206 | 


231 | 
291 
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Clayton | Gre 
erative! cooperat 
rices, 


Best flour, per stone of 14 rn mam 
Best butter, per pounk i (Dat 

Best lard, per pout ok one 

Best cheese , per pour 


Rs cicosecereaccasees seckewtewbesaanel euieuaeen sd 


~ 
ee Oe OTC 


- 


é~ 


ere 


Milk, per qu tart 

Vinegar, per quart 

Nestie's Swiss milk, per tin 

Potatoes, per stone of 14 pounds.................- cocccess 
NN IE oo acconcnscvesescttancaiueneineeoueeues 


OP OO Gr wm oo Se & 





1 American. 
ENGLAND AND RITODE ISLAND COMPARED. 

A Bredford butcher employed by the Greystone cooperative states 
the joints are not cut tke same, but the prices realized for the wh 
animal are just about the same as in England. 

Although coal is dearer, I question if the fuel cost per family fo: 
months is as much as in England, owing to the general use of 
combustion stoves. 

I have ascertained the quantities of the above-r mamed “ everyday 
necessary articles of food’’ consumed by families, ranging from 2 to 13 


persons, and find the average cost to each Greystonian is 3§d. per 
week more than the Claytonian. A family of 5 persons will jointly 
have to earn is. 6gd. more per week to be equal to a Claytonian 
Having arrived at the cost of living as shown above, I give below 
the wages paid at Clayton and Bradford for 553 hours per week and 
at Greystone for 56 hours. 





Clayton 
and Brad- | Greystone. 
ford 


Woolsorters (day work), per week 

i iE .. buna eceddedsucecneeenGnmetenweneueene 
Noble comb minders 

Can gill minders 

Drawers Sed SERENE Rote ee etEde &nks aun ime Rana mre 


coafneaom 


Spinning a 
Girl spinners (according to number of spindles 

Doffers ; 

Girl twisters... ..... ocete occcbesoews souues dusbestwe ewesiooe 
Girl w arpers. .. 0 cowevwewwinnte eines ovueuetietensseseentes coun 


Weaving OURROONING «5 5 65 cdc cccocdd cownetedbestcusee cowie 
PIG owes wales vccwecs cusuewstecseeum 
ee to 

Stokers 


— 
cooooocow 


EXHIBIT IV. 
WAGES IN GERMANY. 
[From Consul Gene ral Frank Dillingham, Coburg.] 
The following statistics, showing the rates of wages paid in the 


| Duchy of Coburg, are supplementary to a report covering the prices of 


foodstuffs in the Duchy, published in the Daily Consular and Trade 


Reports for November 23, 1910. ‘The working day is 10 hours. 


Class of employecs. 
IIT sconcisscsnsintniapmninhiniencatitiitadiaanskanapadibiieiilioaninicn : $1. 07 to $1. 19 
CRP OORT wee rcmsenmnnnngetnmbetpenion - 838 to . 95 
Painters ‘ . 838 to ; 
RUNNIN cis sche itnasnscntalesasanicliadneh tag aaondainiguatividainadiiban 1. 00 to 
I ace cece ioeersen cstv echenihvamiha tapetrticeamiiciaeaiasiians - 95 to 
Horseshoers - T6 to 
Blacksmiths - T6 to 


| Iron molders 


Pattern makers 1. 48 to 


| Cotton weavers ; 
| Woolen weavers - 40 to 


SOE ENG eicntatbertescs es enitincaniinniieghnaibtiainninnercinemnn - 59 to 
NE I icnscncrndintittnnrsn neprtiaiihinatiniilabeibiinghiantagesiaminemensene 
ROE ey TU ns ceenperit cen decertneeinipicinienmeninatin 


EXHIBIT V. 
Building trades wages, Philadel phia, union rates. 


Carpenters 

cer cvcc ce sump amoccesemocsecencctocesse seth eteeenee op tpenineinn | 
IEROEED ow cccn sawbabacosepecessccbouvesés bse ehde s+ casurnpunneddl 
OS ee a a eee oces 

I ns sic anrethsntthnseibeddabeees sstipcs enn eeghtenereenrs 


Plumbers, 1890 


Marble-cutters, 1890 


Laden 
SRBSARSESES 


The former rates (1890) were based on 9 hours a day and sometimes 
10 constituting a day’s work. The latter (1911) are for 8 hours. 
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EXHIBIT VI. 
SUMMARIZED STATEMENT BY LONDON TIMES OF BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE 
REPORT ON COMPARATIVE WAGE AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 

There has just been issued by the board of trade an exhaustive re- 
port upon an inquiry made rding rents and the prices of the neces- 
saries of life and the rates of wages prevailing in the principal indus- 
trial towns of the United States. ‘The report itself is prefaced by a 
summary by Mr. G. R. Askwith, in which it is pointed out that in the 
towns in ted the rent levels vary greatly, but the New York Icvel 
on the whele exceeds that of the other towns to a far less extent than 
the London level exceeds that of the lish provincial towns. It ap- 

ars that the ratio of weekly wages for certain occupations in the 

nited States and England and Wales, respectively, is 243 to 100 in the 
building trades, 213 to 100 in the engimeering trades, 246 to 100 in the 
rinti trades, and 232 to 100 im all the trades together. Allowing 
or a advance in es in England between October, 1905, when 
the English figures were taken, and ~E-y 1909, when the American 
figures were taken, the ratio is reduced to 230 to 100. 

The ey ae of labor were found to be 11 per cent shorter in | 
the building trades in the United States than in England and Wales, and 


7 per cent shorter in the printing trades, but 6 per cent longer in the | 


engineering trades, the ratio in all occupations being 96 to 100. 

As rents, the American workman 
tle more than twice as much as the English workman for the same 
amount of house accommodation, the actual ratto being 207 to 100, the | 
minimum of the predominant range of rents for the United States towns | 
as a whole exceeding by from 50 to 77 per cent the maximum of the 
range for towns in England and Wales for dwellings containing the 
same number of rooms. 





EXHIBIT VII. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, REFERRING TO HOUSING CONDITIONS 
ABROAD. 


The housing of the wageworkers of the various European countries as 
compared with that of same class In America would, in order to 


bring out the full truth, require a long and faithful study. When the | 


facts were ascertained the real point remaining would be how to present | 
them in order to create an exact im fon of the truth. Besides, in 
making comparisons, a difficulty would be in fixing an American stand- 
ard. Conditions exist in a few American cities, such as New York and 
Pittsburg, representing neither European nor American standards, but 
what are created through the transition of the most helpless of our 
newly arrived immigrants from a state, perhaps, more miserable than 
that in which they lived in their native countries to a level equal to the 


financially lowest that is permanent among the American-born citizens. | 
Looking at the housing problem wisely, e greatest fact in favor of | 


America is space. The wor man in the country towns and in the 
cities smaller than those in which the foreign population is congested 
can rent or perhaps buy a separate home. In general, Burope does not 
give this opportunity. For example, Bremen is the only considerable 
city in Germany which has small single-family houses adapted to the 
needs of working people. Only the big tenement house, except in rare 
cases, is to be found in other cities. The wage earner In them is re- 
garded as permanently a rent payer, an animal in a stall in a five, six, 
or seven s stable. No; not one animal in one stall—not so good as 
that—-whole families or a herd of lodgers live in one of the stalls. 

~~ + e aod ME * 


u 


In no city in Europe did I find rents any cheaper, wages considered, 


than they run in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, or in the New Eng- | 
land towns not having a boom, or even in many cities of the Mississippi | 
European renting wage- | 


Basin. What strikes the American is how little 
worker gets for his money. Very seldom indeed has he a bit of garden ; 
he takes a r water service for granted; his rooms are fewer and smaller 
than is y the case of an American house. The rent payer is 
usually a rent payer for life. No institution of the ase ef the 
American building and loan association exists in any buropean country. 
The movement of large masses from the position of rent payers to that 
of householders has m characteristic of America. European philan- 
thropists, statesmen, and cooperators are at the present time endeavor- 
ing to establish the necessary methods to brimg about the same results. 
* nt € * * * > 

The Buropean working classes, however, neither hire servants nor 
buy articles of — in rare cases. The struggle for a barely 
decent li is ever 
com — and cheap food, which, on the average, takes 40 

G5 cent of the entire outlay, quarters in cither an “ industrial” 
or “slum” district requiring 20 to 35 per cent, and clothing 10 per 


cent or more. These percentages must be indefinite, depending as they | 
do upon the size of the family, on comnts, and on climate, and even | 
the government. Mentally contemplating the many cities I visited and, | 


peving in mind the conversations I had with workingmen who had 
lived in Burope and America, I believe I may assert that whether 
the cost of living in Europe or America is greater to the workingman de- 
= en on the standard of living he atapts while in America. If 

e volunta: lives the life of self-denial in this country that he com- 


rily 1 in his native land, his outlay of money will remain about | 


the same. Byen then he will hardly be able to eorape gaining some- 
thing frem the superior supply of the good things in life in America. 
Tt T am called on to name one of the good t 
ous, I reply: “ Our common schools for the workers’ children,” and as I 
write the words I hear again the enthusiastic sentiments on_ this point 
uttered in my presence by Italians, Bohemians, Austrians, and Irishmen. 
To think,” they say, “ your country gives even the schoolbooks free.” 
Living is cheap to the wageworker in Europe only because he does 
without what in America soon becomes a necessity to him—food in | 
ae quantity and a clothes among his aspiring fel- 
ow workmen and their ‘amilies, and a comfortably furnished home in 
arters to his a desires for equality with his Amer- 





EXHIBIT VIII. 


atimates showing prices of American-made pure-wool cloths for men’s 
suits, including tariffs, if cloths corresponding thereto were imported 
(referred to im foregoing speech) : 


On domestic cloths, at $1 and under: 





| 
Foreign value, 40 cents per yard ; 34 yards to man’s suit__. $1. 40 
16-ounce cloth ; ie ante (for woot), 3% pounds, at 33 
ants per a ey 1 16 
valorem, r cent on é ma EEE . 70 
Expenses eae batemicitibeeeniiataiat * eh i ils satel tian .14 


8% yards domestic, at 97 cents......u..._............. 3.40 


ys on the whole a lit- | 


ore them. Their necessary annual family “ bud- | 


ings which is conspicu- | 


neighbors, and in general a larger and freer life. | 
| 


On domestic cloths, at $1 and under—Continued 


14-ounce cloth, foreign value, 34 yards eisiinaitiiattinans A 
5% yards, 49 ounces, specific duty, 3; pounds, at 33 cents 
(wool) . ’ . ‘ nl . 01 
Ad valorem (manufacturer) _- nenmniipeaiiiadial . 70 
Expenses —..._~- a ide nial ianlieibccecigiaiaeae i ; ssticitatiipaliaidsin .14 
34 yards domestic, at 93 cents__ sacbilnaiciintaiiiiaeall atid 8. 25 
" . sa 
12-ounce cloth, 34 yards; 42 ounces, or 2§ pounds; foreign 
value, 33 yards ; 1. 40 
Specific duty, 2§ pounds, at 33 cents (wool) 7 
Ad valorem (manufacturer) saeihananen atari 70 
Expenses . 13 
34 yards domestic, at 89 cents- 8.10 
On domestic cloth, like suit, $2.25 per yard, at $7.88 for suit: 
16-ounce foreign cloth, 34 yards, at $1.12 per yard 3. 92 
Specific duty, 34 pounds, at 44 cents (wool) 1. 54 
Foreign valne, $1.12; ad valorem, 55 per cent (manufac- 
| perwmemars / ~ mee 
II asia ciciscstterreicinieneme Snamvintiennananat _ ‘ 26 
7 
14-ounce cloth; foreign value, $1.16 per yard ——a % 
3% yards, 49 ounces, or 3;; pounds ; specific duty, 37, pounds, 
at 44 cents (wool) os ee 
Ad valorem, 55 per cent (manufacturer)... 2, 23 
wasn .......... onde ani sense eaneaniogenneiidiatstaneiitliit 24 
7. 88 
12-ounce cloth; foreign value, $1.20 per yard (34 yards) 4. 20 
2 € « i ” OF q a 
3% yards, 42 ounces, or 2§ pounds; specific duty, 28 pounds, 
at 44 cents (wool) 


sani all ciate ae ae 
Ad valorem, 55 per cent (manufacturer)..............__ _ 2. 81 
Expenses ____- 


prbbinienpaiciniitnnibaniaiid ee ee al 


| 
. 


EXHIBIT IX. 
Hvutton Dyerinc & FINiIsnHina Co. (INc.), 
Philadelphia, June 13, 1911. 
Hon. J. HaAmMPTon Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraB_e Str: We beg to call your attention to the inclosed circu- 
lar advertising coat and trousers for $30. The cloth is attached to the 
circular, and it will take 3 yards to make this two-piece suit, at a cost 
of $1.25 per yard, or a total cost of $3.75 for the outside materia]. 
At the advertised price of $30 who gets the rest? 

We desire to draw your attention to the amount the dyer of the 
stock and the finisher of the cloth gets in this $30 suit. The dyer re- 
ceives 11 cents and the finisher 12 cents, these amounts to be deducted 
from the $3.75 it takes to furnish material for this $30 suit. 

The writer feels that if your brother Congressmen would get better 


| acquainted with these conditions they would not be long getting down 


to something stable and give us some standard to work from. 
Yours, truly, 
Hutton Drgina & FINISHING Co. ({INC.), 
JAMES Hutton, President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rese; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Froyp of Arkansas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (TI. Rf. 
11019) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures of woo! 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Then on motion of Mr. UNperwoop (at 5 o’clock and 50 min 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to-mor 
row, Thursday, June 15, 1911. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows 
3y Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11611) to at 
the Territory of Hawaii to guarantee the interest o: 
construction bonds; to the Committee on the Territories. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11612) to establish a national park in 


| Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territorie 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11613) to promote Caucasian immigration 
to the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Terr 
ries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11614) for the establishment of a light 
house on the island of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii: to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11615) to provide a lighthouse depot at 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Interstate 


|} and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11616) providing aids te navigation in t! 


Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11617) to provide for the construction oi 


revenue cutter for service in the Hawaiian Islands; to‘t! 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11618) to amend the laws concerning pas- 
senger transportation between ports of the Territory of Hawaii 
and other ports of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11619) to establish a fish-cultural and bio- 
logical station in the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11620) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Col. William Crawford; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11621) providing for the estab- 
lishment of a system of local rural parcel post; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 207) calling on 
the Postmaster General for information as to department’s 
construction of certain postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Resolution (H. Res. 208) directing 
the Secretary of War to transmit certain records in the War 
Department to the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: Memorial from the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin in regard to passports issued by the United States Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin relating 
to the sending into any State of money or campaign literature 
in violation of the corrupt practice law of that State; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of Wisconsin relating to 
the Sherman antitrust law; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11622) granting an increase 
of pension to George R. Dickerson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11623) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Botkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11624) granting 
an increase of pension to William N. Thorn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11625) for the relief of Milton 
Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11626) granting 
an increase of pension to William Tyler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11627) to correct 
the military record of Barkley S. Denison; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11628) authorizing John T. McCrosson and 
associates to construct an irrigation ditch on the island of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11629) granting an increase of 
pension to Perry Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11630) granting an increase of pension to 
Ambrose Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11632) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Holland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11633) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Keach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11634) granting an increase 
of pension to George Setzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHLLS: A bill (H. R. 11635) granting a pension to 
John W. McMahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11636) granting a pension to Thomas C. 
Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11637) granting a pension to Barneybass 
Eastridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) granting a pension to William P. 
Barlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11639) for the relief of William H. Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11640) for the relief of Jesse Ferguson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11641) for the relief of Henry Smith; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11642) for the relief of the widow of Wil. 
liam M. Henry; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11643) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles H. Sikes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11644) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter E. Truax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11645) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry Powers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11646) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Weller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11647) granting an increase of pension to 
Phineas P. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11648) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Van Nett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11649) granting an increase of pension to 
John Deforge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Lewis Weath- 
erhead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11651) for the 
relief of William W. Danenhower; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 11652) for the 
relief of Peter Kemmer; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11653) granting a pension to Jane A. 
Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: Petitions of citizens of the Bronx and of 
New York City, in favor of the parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BROWN: Memorial of Local No. 37, of Rio, W. Va., 
urging upon Congress the enactment of the illiteracy test into 
law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

sy Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association, relative to proposed legislation affecting 
the cold-storage industry; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the amendment of the corporation-tax law to permit 
each corporation to make its return at the close of its fiscal 


| year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, resolutions adopted by the annual convention of the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the United States 
of America at New York City, favoring Mr. Bercer’s resolution 
for an investigation of the McNamara affair; to the Committce 
on Rules. ; 

Also, resolutions of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, opposing House bill 8887, introduced by Mr. SHes- 
Ley; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany bil! for 
the relief of William Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: Petitions of Edward J. 
Twean, Harry Rush, William P. McKenna, James Keating, 
William Weisner, P. F. McGovern, Frank J. McGuire, Thomas 
S. Morar, William Reis, H. Laberde, A. Beelemin, James A. 
Dempsey, Hugh McGuire, Charles H. Minder, E. J. Gorman, 
James Lyman, and numerous others, of New York City; W. P. 
Andelfinger, of Oswego, N. Y.; and H. 8. Thompson, of Newark, 
N. J., all praying for the repeal of duty on lemons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of Tlinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, to amend the corporation-tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Resolution by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions of Providence, R. I., urging the pas- 
sage of a general arbitration treaty, without reserve, with Great 
Britain and other countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of O. Dalby and others, of 
Greenbush, Minn., asking for a reduction in the duty on raw 
and refined sugars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. O. Erickson, Ole EB. Dahle, Ole C. Slitte- 
vold, and 82 others, citizens of Polk, Red Lake, Pennington, and 
Clearwater Counties, Minn., in objection to the grant of 
300,000 acres of Government land to the Archbishop of Santa 
Fe, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of H. Planten & Son, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in opposition to House bill 8887; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Marshall and others, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., asking for a reduction in the duty on sugar; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 








